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JAMES  could  never  forgive  Henry  for  the  lofe  of  hrs 
brave  officer.  He  fent  to  demand  fatisfa&ion  ;  but 
all  the  anfvver  he  received  was,  that  Barton  arid  his  crews 
were  lawlefs  pirates,  and  that  what  had  been  done  a- 
gainft  them  ought  never  to  have,  been  refen  ted  among#: 
ibvereign  princes.  James  afferted,  that  Barton  was  no 
pirate,  beeaufe  he  bore  his  commiffion  ;  and  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  convi&ed  of  piratical  afts  before 
he  was  treated  as  being  guilty  of  them.  Henry  inti¬ 
mated  to  James,  that  be  was  willing  to  accommodate 
the  affair  by  way  of  negociation  ;  but  James  thought 
himfelf  affronted  by  the  propofal. 

Various  negociatiens  took  place  concerning  this  and 
other  affairs  till  the  year  1513  ;  when  James,  though 
vade  ,£ng-  he  had  for  fome  time  before  been  fully  refolved  upon  a 
iand.  war  wjth  England}  thought  it  highly  neceffary  that  it 
fhould  have  the  fan&ion  of  his  parliament,  which  he  af- 
fembled  for  that  purpofe.  The  young  nobility  were  not 
only  infpired  with  the  fentiments  of  James,  but  had  been 
won  over  by  the  French  ;  and  the  majority  of  them,  as 
well  as  of  the  clergy  (which  was  fomewhat  extraordinary, 
as  James  was,  in  effedt,  to  fight  again#  the  pope  and  his 
allies),  were  keen  for  a  war  with  England.  The  old 
counsellors,  on  the  other  hand,  who  faw  the  flourifhing 
Hate  of  Scotland,  arifing  from  a  long  peace  and  their 
commerce,  which  was  prote&ed  by  a  fleet,  dreaded  the 
ruinous  confequences  of  the  war.  The  queen  naturally 
headed  this  party ;  and  (he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Angus  and  the  wife#:  part  of  the  nobility.  Their  ar¬ 
guments  made  no  impreffion  upon  James,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  prefent  from  Louis  of  four  fhips  laden  with 
wine  and  flour,  and  two  fhips  of  war  Completely  equip¬ 
ped,  one  of  them  carrying  34  pieces  of  brafs  ordnance* 
He  promifed  to  the  French  queen,  upon  his  honour, 
that  he  w^ould  take  the  field  againfl  the  Englifh  ;  and  fhe 
had  fent  him  a  frefh  letter,  gently  reproaching  him  for 
want  of  gallantry,  and  for  not  being  fo  good  as  his  word. 
In  fhort,  the  reafonings  of  the  wifeft  and  bell  part  of 
the  nobility  were  over- ruled,  and  the  expedition  again#; 

2  fa  ‘England  was  fefolvedon. 

The  icets  The  earl  of  Hume,  who  was  chamberlain  of  Scot- 
deieated.  land,  was,  at  this  jun&ure,  at  the  head  of  7000  or 
8coo  men,  with  whom  he  committed  prodigious  de- 
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vacations  on  the  Engliftt  border*.  Henryk  queen,  «  * 

Catharine  of  Spain,  Whom  he  had  left  regent  of  his 
dominions,  iffued  a  Cemmiffion  of  array,  dire&ed  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  knight  of  'the  garter,  for  affem- 
bling  the  militia  of  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Der¬ 
by,  Warwick,  Leicefler,  Stafford,  Rutland,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  and  Lincoln.  The  management  of  the  war,  how-  , 

ever,  was  chiefly  committed  to  the  carl  of  Surry,  who 
affembled  the  militia  of  Chefler,  Lancafter,  Northum¬ 
berland,  Weftmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  the  bifhopric 
of  Durham.  The  earl  of  Flume  had  by  this  time  laid 
great  part  of  Northumberland  wafte  ;  and  his  men  were 
returning  home  laden  with  booty.  The  earl  of  Surry, 
refolving  to  intercept  them,  ordered  Sir  William  Bul- 
mer  to  form  an  ambufli  with  1000  archers,  at  a  place 
called  Broomhoufe ,  which  was  extremely  convenient  for 
that  purpofe,  as  the  Scots  were  obliged  to  pafs  that  way. 

As  the  latter  expefted  nothing  of  that  kind,  Bulmer 
executed  his  orders  with  great  fuccefs.  The  archers 
affanlted  the  Scots  all  at  once,  and  made  fo  good  ufe  of 
their  arrows,  that  their  main  body  w  as  put  topflight,  506 
were  killed,  and  400  taken,  with  the  Lord  Hume’s 
ftandard,  which  he  left  on  the  field  of  battle;  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  plunder  being  recovered  at  the  fame  time. 

The  commonalty  of  Scotland  termed  this  expedition  of 
the  Lord  Hume’s  the  III  road . 

James  was  more  exafperated  than  ever  by  this  de-  ^ % 

feat,  and  continued  his  preparations  for  invading  Eng-  ende^mirs 
land  with  additional  vigour.  His  queen  did  all  that  to  vliiTuade 
became  a  wife  and  prudent  wife  to  divert  him  front  his  James 
fatal  purpofe.  She  endeavoured  to  work  upon  his  fu.  dcfigit- 
perflition,  by  recounting  to  him  her  ominous  dreams 
and  boding  apprehenfions.  James  treating  thefe  as 
mere  illuiions  and  fictions  o(  the  brain,  ffie  had  recOurfe 
to  other  arts.  While  James  Was  waiting  at  Linlith¬ 
gow  for  the  arrival  of  his  army  from  the  north  and  the 
Highlands,  he  allifted  one  afternoon  at  the  vefpers  in 
the  church  of  St  Michael.  Being  placed  in  one  of  the  ^ 
canon’s  feats,  a  venerable,  comely  man  of  about  52ApLn- 
years  of  age,  entered,  dreffed  in  a  long  garment  6f  an  tomapp^ir# 
azure  colour,  and  girded  round  with  a  towel  or  roll t0 
of  linen,  his  forehead  bald,  and  his  yellow  locks  hang, 
ing  down  his  fhoulders  ;  in  fhort,  he  was  dreffed  and 
A.  Formed 
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Scotland,  formed  to  appear  like  St  *\ndrew,  the  apoflie  of 
Scotland>  as  he  is  reprcfented  in  painting  and  fculp- 
ture.  The  church  being  crowded,  this  perfonage,  with 
fome  difficulty,  made  his  way  to  the  king’s  feat ;  and 
leaning  over  it,  he  fpoke  to  the  following  purpofe  : 

€i  Sir  (faid  he),  I  am  fent  hither  to  intreat  you  for 
this  time  to  delay  your  expedition,  and  to  proceed  no 
farther  in  your  intended  journey  :  for  if  you  do,  you 
fhall  not  profper  in  your  enterprife,  nor  any  of  your 
followers.  I  am  further  charged  to  warn  you,  if  ye 
be  fo  refra&ory  as  to  go  forward,  not  to  ufe  the  ac¬ 
quaintance,  company,  or  counfel  of  women,  as  ye  ten¬ 
der  your  honour,  life,  and  eilate.”  After  delivering 
thofe  words,  he  retired  through  the  crowd,  and  was  no 
more  feen,  though,  when  the  fervice  was  ended,  James 
carneftly  inquired  after  him. 

That  this  fcene  was  aCled,  feems  to  be  pail  difpute ; 
for  Sir  David  Lindfay,  who  was  then  a  young  man, 
and  prefent  in  the  church,  reported  it  both  to  Bucha¬ 
nan  and  Lindfay  the  hiilorian.  It  is,  however,  equally 
certain,  that  the  whole  was  a  contrivance  of  the  queen, 
36-4  to  wh°k  other  afflictions  the  flings  of  jealoufy  were 
Tames  de-  now  added. „  In  one- of  the  Scotch  inroads  into  Eng- 
tuded  by  land,  one  Heron,  .the  proprietor  of  the  caille  of  Ford, 
hismiHrefs.  been  tdken  prifoner,  and  fent  to  Scotland  ;  where 
he  was  detained  on  .a  charge  £>f  murder,  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  been  innocent.  The  Englifh  hiilorians 
mention  this  as  having  paifed  after  James  entered  Eng¬ 
land  :  but  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fuppofed  phan¬ 
tom’s  fpeech,  it  is  probable  that  it  happened  before  ; 
and  that  Heron’s  wife  and  beautiful  daughter  had  been 
for  fome  time  foliciting  James  for  his  deliverance.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  too  probable  that  James  was  (mitten 
with  the  charms  of  the  daughter ;  and  that  her  mo¬ 
ther,  who  was  a  moil  artful  woman,  knew  how  to  avail 
herfelf  of  the  conqueil.  Pretending  that  (he  had  in- 
tereil  enough  to  procure  the  1  eleafe  of  the  lord  Johnilon 
and  Alexander  Home,  who  were  prilbners  in  England, 
fne  was  permitted  by  James  to  keep  a  conilant  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  earl  of  Surry,  to  whom  ihe  is  faid 
to  have  betrayed  all  James’s  fecrets  and  meafures.  The 
rendezvous  of  James’s  army  was  at  the  Burrow-moor, 
to  which  James  repaired  ;  and  having  given  orders  for 
the  march  of  his  artillery,  he  lodged  at  the  abbey  of 
Holyroodhoufe.  While  he  was  there,  another  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  divert  him  from  his  purpofe  of  in¬ 
vading  England  :  but  James,  deaf  to  all  the  folicita- 
tions  and  inventions  of  his  queen,  muflered  his  army  ; 
and  on  the  22(1  of  Auguil  he  paifed  the  Tweed,  en¬ 
camping  that  night  near  the  banks  of  the  Twiffel.  On 
his  arrival  at  Twiflelhaugh  on  the  14th,  he  called  an 
aflembly  of  his  lords  together,  and  made  a  declaration, 
that  the  heirs  of  all  fuch  as  fhould  die  in  the  army,  or 
be  killed  by  the  enemy  during  his  ilay  in  England, 
fhould  have  their  wards,  relief,  and  marriages  of  the 
king  ;  who,  upon  that  account,  difpeufed  with  their 
age.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  crilis  of  that  prince’s 
fate.  Abandoned  to.  his  paffion  for  his  Englifh  mif- 
trefs,  fhe  prevailed  with  him,  at  her  mother’s  mitiga¬ 
tion,  to  trifle  away  his  time  for  fome  days  ^.during 
which  interval,  the  junCliou  of  the  Englifh  army  was 
formed.  The  earl  of  Surry,  the  Englifh  general,  was 
then  at  Pomfret :  but  ordered  the  landholders  of  the 
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be  ready  at  an  hour’s  warning  ;  and  he  laid  his  plan  fo,  Scotland, 
as  not  to  bring  his  army  into  the  field  till  James  had 
advanced  fo  far  into  England  as  to  render  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  him  to  retire  without  a  general  battle.  This 
precaution  affiiled  the  lady  Ford  (as.  ihe  is  called)  in 
perfuading  James  that  there  was  no  danger  in  the  de¬ 
lay,  becaufe  the  Englifh  had  not  the  face  of  an  army  in 
the  field. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Surry  ordered  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  Berwick  and  Norham,  the  two  ilrongeft 
places  on  the  frontiers  pf  England,  to  prepare  for  a 
vigorous  refiftance  in  cafe  they  were  attacked  5  and  di¬ 
rected  them  to  certify  how  long  they  could  hold  out, 
in  hopes,  that  if  they  made  a  refolute  defence,  James 
would  march  on,  and  leave  them  in  his  rear.  The  go¬ 
vernor  of  Norham’s  anfwer  was,  that  his  caille  was  fo 
well  provided,  as  to  leave  him  no  doubt,  in  cafe  of  a 
fiege,  to  be  able  to  defend  it  till  king  Henry  fhould  * 
return  from  abroad,  and  relieve  it  in  perfon.  James, -phe  Scot* 
however,  befieged  it  on  the  25th  of  Auguft,  and  bat-tahethe 
tered  it  fo  furioufiy,  that  he  took  it  by  capitulation  theca^es  of 
fixth  day  after.  James  then  proceeded  to  the  caille  of 
Etal  belonging  to  the  family  of  Manners  (now  duke \v*uk. 
of  Rutland)  ;  which  he  took  and  demolilhed  like  wife,  as 
he  alfo  did  Wark,  and  arrived  before  the  caille  of  Ford. 

The  Scotch  army  is  generally  allowed  to  have  conliiled 
of  at  leail  50,000  men  when  it  paifed  the  Tweed.  At 
this  time  it  was  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Cheviot,  in 
the  heart  of  a  country  naturally  barren,  and  now  defo¬ 
late  through  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Englifh  ge* 
neral.  Being  obliged  to  extend  their  quarters  for  the 
benefit  of  fubfiilence,  the  mercenary  part  of  them  had 
acquired  a  confiderable  plunder,  with  which,  as  nfual, 
they  retired  to  their  own  country,  as  many  more  did  for 
want  of  fubfiilence.  The  earl  of  Surry  knew  their 
fituation,  and  ordered  the  rendezvous  of  his  aimy,  firfc 
at  Newcaftle,  and  then  near  Norham,  having  certain  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  vail  defertions  daily  happening  in  the 
Scotch  army,  which  had  reduced  it  greatly.  The  wet- 
nefs  of  the  feafon  rendered  his  march,  especially  that 
of  the  artillery,  extremely  difficult ;  but  being  joined 
by  feveral  perfons  of  diflinClion,  he  marched  011  the 
3d  of  September  to  Alnwic,  where  he  was  reinforced 
by  5000  hardy  veteran  troops,  fent  from  the  Engliih 
army  on  the  continent,  under  the  command  of  his  fon 
the  lord-admiral  of  England  ^  fo  that  the  Englifh 
authors  admit  his  army  to  have  xonfiiled  of  26,000 
men,  all  completely  armed  and  provided  for  the  field*. 

James  having,  in  the  manifeilo  which  he  difperfed  on 
his  entering  England,  given  the  death  of  Barton  as  one 
of  the  caufes  of  his  invafion,  the  lord-admiral  had  pre¬ 
vailed  with  Henry  to  fend  him  upon  this  fervice  ;  and  he 
informed  James  by  a  letter,  that  he  intended  to  juilify 
the  death  of  that  pirate  in  the  front  of  the  Engliih  army*  . 

By  this  time  the  army  of  James  was,  by  defertion  ^if- 

and  other  caufes,  reduced  to  kfs  than* half  its  numbers  feve- 

but  the  chief  misfortune  attending  it  was  his  own  con-  ral  of  his 
duCl.  His  indolence  and  inactivity,  joined  to  the  fcan- 
dalous  examples  of  his  amours,  at  fuch  a  feafon,  had  dif- 
gufted  feveral  of  his  greateft  men  and  belt  friends  and 
fome  of  them  more  than  fufpe&ed  a  correfpondence  be¬ 
tween  the  Englifh  lady  and  the  eaiT  of  Surry.  James 
was  deaf  to  all  their  remonflrances  ;  and  the  earl  of 


neighbouring  counties  to  certify  to  him  in  writing  what  Angus  declared,  that  lie  was  refolved  to  return  home,, 
aumber  of  men  each  could  furaifh,  charging  them  to  as  he  forefaw  that  the.  ruin  of  the  army  was  inevitable 

through 
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Scotland,  through  the  obftinacy  of  James.  He  accordingly  with- 

v -  drew  to  Scotland,  but  left  behind  him  his  two  Tons. 

The  lord  Hume  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  were  likewife 
difcoatented.  The  former  had  brought  his  men  into 
the  field;  but,  according  to  fome  Scotch  hiflorians, 
with  a  defign  rather  to  betray  than  to  ferve  James  : 
but  Huntley,  though  he  difliked  his  matter^  condudl, 
remained  firmly  attached  to  his  perfon. 

The  defe&ion  or  backwardnefs  of  thofe  great  men 
feemed  to  make  no  impreffion  upon  James.  He  had 
chofen  a  flrong  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ford, 
on  the  fide  of  a  mountain  called  Fioddon-hill ;  and  he 
3^7  was  feparated  from  the  Englifh  army  by  the  river  Till. 
faanacU  This  advantageous  fituation  put  the  earl  of  Surry  un- 
vantagcous  der  great  difficulties  ;  for  it  rendered  the  Scotch  army 
fituation.  inaccdfible,  as  it  was  fortified  by  artillery,  and  was 
now  well  fupplied  with*  provilions  by  the  change  of  its 
fituation.  The  earl  drew  up  a  manifefto,  with  which 
he  charged  Rouge  Croix  herald,  who  was  attended  by 
a  trumpet.  It  contained  fome  propofals  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  prifoners,  which  feems  to  have  been  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  the  lady  Ford  the  more  credit  with  James; 
but  concluded  with  reproaches  for  his  perfidious  inva- 
fion  of  England,  and  a  defiance  to  James  to  fight  him 
in  a  general  battle.  The  herald  was  farther  charged 
with  a  verbal  commiflion  to  acquaint  James,  that  the 
earl  of  Surry  had  iffued  orders  that  no  quarter  fhould 
be  given  to  any  of  the  Scotch  army  but  the  king  him- 
felf. 

A  council  of  war  was  called  on  this  occafion  ;  in 
which  the  earl  of  Huntley  and  others  made  flrong  re- 
monftrances  againfl  a  general  engagement.  They  fhew- 
ed  how  fatal  it  mufl  be  to  Scotland,  fhould  it  prove  un- 
fuccefsful ;  and  that  the  wifefl  courfe  James  could  fol¬ 
low  was  to  return  home,  where,  if  he  was  purfued  by 
the  enemy,  he  could  fight  to  great  advantage.  The 
earl  of  Huntley,  however,  added,  that  his  opinion  fhould 
be  determined  by  that  of  the  king  and  council ;  and 
that  he  was  equally  ready  to  fhare  in  his  majefty’s  dan¬ 
ger  as  his  glory. 

Huntley  and  the  other  noblemen  were  oppofed  by 
the  French  ambaffador,  who  reprefented  a  retreat  as  dif- 
368  graceful  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland  and  the  arms  of 
toVght*  James  >  and  u fed  many  romantic  arguments  of  the  fame 
contrary  to  kind,  which  but  too  well  fuited  with  the  king’s  difpo- 
the  opi-  fition.  According  to  Drummond,  the  council  were  of 
nion  of  all  opinion,  that  the  king  fhould  immediately  befiege  Ber- 
w  0  cer5'  wick  ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  the  majority  of  them  were 
certainly  of  opinion,  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 
James  to  fight  the  earl  of  Surry  at  that  nobleman’s  re- 
quifition,  and  that  James  could  lofe  no  honour  by  re¬ 
turning  home.  Patrick  lord  Lindfay  of  Byres,  men¬ 
tioned  on  a  former  occafion,  and^who  was  prefident  of 
the  council,  expreffed  himfelf  fo  flrongly  on  that  head, 
that  James,  in  a  paffion,  is  faid  by  the  hiflorian  Lind¬ 
fay  to  have  fworn,  that  if  ever  he  lived  to  return  to 
Scotland,  he  would  hang  that  nobleman  at  his  own 
gate.  He  ordered  Rouge  Croix  to  be  called  in  ;  and 
after  treating  him  with  great  politenefs,  he  fent  a  mef- 
fage  to  the  earl  of  Surry  by  one  of  his  own  heralds 
(Iflay),  importing,  that  he  would  give  the  Englifh 
battle  on  the  Friday  following  ;.  and  that  had  he  re¬ 
ceived  fuch  a  meflage  from  the  earl  even  in  his  own 
caftle  of  Edinburgh,  he  would  have  left  that,  and  all 
other  bufinefs,  to  have  fought  him*  With  this  meflage, 
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a  fmall  manifefto,  in  vindication  of  James’s  conduct,  was  Scotland* 
fent  by  the  fame  herald. 

The  earl  of  Surry,  who  was  then  fo  infirm  that  he 
was  carried  about  in  a  fedan  or  chariot,  had  forefeen 
that  James  would  return  an  anfwer  by  one  of  his  own 
heralds ;  but,  unwilling  that  he  fhould  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  the  fituation  of  the  Englifh  camp,  he 
ordered  proper  perfons  to  receive  him  at  two  miles  di- 
fiance,  where  foon  after  he  attended  himfelf  in  perfon, 

Iflay  executed  his  commiflion  without  paying  much 
refpedl  to  the  perfon  of  the  Englifh  general ;  who  dif- 
miffed  him,  after  bellowing  great  compliments  upon 
the  honour  and  courage  of  James.  The  earl  then  or¬ 
dered  his  army  to  march  in  the  line  of  battle  towards 
Wollerhaugh.  There  he  was  joined  by  Rouge  Croix, 
herald,  who  gave  him  an  account  of  the  flrong  fitua¬ 
tion  of  the  Scotttifh  camp  ;  but  the  advanced  pods  of 
the  Englifh  army  were  then  within  three  miles  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  earl  of  Surry  found  his  difficulties 
daily  increafing.  The  roads  were  broken  up,  the  fwelU 
ing  of  the  rivers  cut  him  off  from  the  neceffary  com¬ 
munications  for  fupplying  his  army,  and  nothing  but  a 
battle  could  fave  him  either  from  being  difbanded  or 
deflroyed. 

James  feems  to  have  fo  far  regarded  the  advice  of 
his  wifefl  counfellors,  as  not  to  abandon  his  flrong  fi¬ 
tuation.  They  endeavoured  to  perfuade  him,  that  it 
was  a  fufficient  guard  to  his  honour,  if  he  did  not  de¬ 
cline  the  battle  on  the  day  appointed ;  and  that  his  en¬ 
gagement  did  not  bind  him  to  fight  upon  difadvanta- 
geous  ground.  .  The  Scots,  at  the  fame  time,  knew  of 
their  enemy’s  diftreffes ;  and,  as  Drummond  elegantly 
expreffes  it,  they  remonflrated  to  their  king,  that  he 
lacked  nothing  but  patience  to  be  vfe lorious.  TheHisimjru, 
Scots  thus  lying  on  the  defenfive,  the  earl  of  Surry  coa* 
again  fent  Rouge  Croix  to  inform  James  that  he  wasdu^’ 
ready  to  give  him  battle.  James  was  fenfibly  nettled  at 
this  tacit  imputation  upon  his  honour,  and  perhaps  was 
inwardly  vexed  for  having  followed  the  wife  advice  of 
his  noblemen.  It  is  certain,  from  the  befl  authorities, 
that  he  negle&ed  the -neceffary  precautions  for  guarding 
the  paflages  of  the  Till,  which  the  Englifh  croffed,  part¬ 
ly  at  a  place  where  it  was  fordable,  and  partly  at  a 
bridge.  W e  are  told,  not  without  a  great  appearance 
of  .probability,  that  while  the  Englifh  were  palling  the 
bridge,  Borthwick,  matter  of  the  Scotch  artillery,  fell  up¬ 
on  his  knees,  and  begged  permiflion  from  James  to  point 
his  cannon  againfl  the  bridge ;  but  that  James  anfwer- 
ed  him  in  a  pafiion,  that  it  mutt  be  at  the  peril  of  his 
(Borthwick’s)  head,  and  that  he  was  refolved  to  fee  all 
his  enemies  that  day  on  the  plain  before  him  in  a  body. 

The  earl  of  Surry,  after  pafling  the  Till,  took  poffef- 
fion  of  Braxton,  which  lay  to  the  right  of  the  Scotch 
camp  ;  and  by  that  fituation  he  cut  off  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  his  enemies  with  the  Tweed,  and  commanded 
the  Till  below  Eton-caftle.  The  Scotch  generals  faw 
themfelves  now  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  the  fame 
flraits  in  which  their  enemies  had  been  involved  two 
days  before,  and  their  country  open  to  an  invafion  of 
the  Englifh  army.  James  had  fecret  intelligence  that 
this  was  far  from  being  the  intention  of  the  Englifh 
general ;  and  imagining  that  the  latter’s  intention  was 
t<3  take  poffefiion  of  a  flrong  camp  upon  a  hill  between 
him  and  the  Tweed,  which  would  give  the  Englifh  a 
farther  command  of  the  country,  he  refolved  to  be  be- 
A  2  f  fore« 
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fore-hand  with  the  earl,  and  gave  orders  for  making 
large  fires  of  green  wood,  that  the  fmoke  might  cover 
his  march  along  the  height,  to  take  advantage  of  that 
eminence.  But  while  this  ftratagem  concealed  his 
march  from  the  Englilh,  their  movements  were  con¬ 
cealed  from  him  :  for  when  he  came  to  the  brow  of 
the  height  over  which  he  had  marched,  he  found  the 
enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  on  the  plain,  but  fo 
clofe  to  the  height  where  he  was,  that  his  artillery,  on 
which  his  great  dependence  was,  rnuft  overfhoot  them. 
Account  of  A  battle  was  now  not  only  unavoidable,  but  the  only 
the  tattle  of  means  ©f  faving  the  Scotch  army,  which  was  probably 
Piodden.  far  from  being  a  dii'agreeable  circumflance  to  James. 

His  perfon  was  fo  dear  to  his 'troops,  that  many  of 
them  drefltd  themfelves  as  nearly  as  they  could  in  the 
fame  coats  of  armour  and  wth  the  fame  diflin&ions 
that  James  wore  that  day.  His  generals  had  earneflly 
defired  him  to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafety,  where  his  per¬ 
fon  would  be  fecure  in  all  events :  but  he  obftinately 
refufed  to  follow  their  advice  ;  and  on  the  ninth  of 
September,  early  in  the  morning,  difpohtions  were 
ordered  for  the  line  of  battle.  The  command  of  the 
van  was  allotted  to  the  earl  of  Huntley  ;  the  earls  of 
Lenox  and  Argyle  commanded  the  Highlanders  under 
James,  who,  fome  fay,  ferved  only  as  a  volunteer;  and 
the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrofe  led  the  body  of  re- 
ferve.  The  earl  of  Surry  gave  the  command  of  his 
van  to  his  fon,  the  lord-admiral  ;  his  right  wing  was 
commanded  by  his  other  fon,  Sir  Edward  Howard ; 
and  his  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Conftable.  The  rear 
was  commanded  by  the  earl  himfelf,  lord  Dacres,  and 
Sir  Edward  Stanley.  Under  thofe  leaders  ferved  the 
flower  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  then  in  England. 
Other  writers  give  different  accounts  of  the  difpolition 
of  the  Englifh  army,  but  they  may  be  reconciled  by  the 
diffeient  forms  into  which  the  battle  was  thrown  before 
it  was  decided.  The  lord  Hume  is  mentioned  as  fer- 
ving  under  the  earls  of  Crawiord  and  Montrofe,  and 
Hepburn  earl  of  Bothwel  was  in  the  rear. 

The  firft  motion  of  the  Englifh  army  was  by  the 
lord-admii  al,  who  fuddenly  wheeled  to  the  right,,  and 
feized  a  pnfs  at  Milford,  where  he  planted  his  artillery 
fo  as  to  command  the  moft  Hoping  part  of  the  afeent 
where  the  Scots  were  drawn  up  ;  and  it  did  gieat  ex¬ 
ecution.  The  Scots  had  not  forefeen  this  manoeuvre  ; 
and  it  put  them  into  fuch  diforder,  that  the  earl  of 
Huntley  found  it  neceffary  to  attack  the  lord-admiral ; 
which  he  did  with  fo  much  fury,  that  he  drove  him 
from  his  poit  and  the  confequence  muff  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Englifh,  had  not  his  precipitate  retreat 
been  covered  by  fome  fquadrons  of  horfe  under  the  lord 
Dacres,  which  gave  the  lord- admiral  an  opportunity 
of  rallying  and  new-forming  hia  men.  The  carl  of 
gurry  now  found  it  neceffary  to  advance  to  the  front, 
fo  that  the  Englifh  army  formed  one  continued  line, 
•which  galled  the  Scots  with  perpetual  difeharges  of 
their  artillery  and  bows.  The  Highlanders,  as  ufual, 
impatient  to  come  to  a  clofe  fight,  and  to  fhare.  in  the 
honour  of  the  day,  which  they  now  thought  their  own, 
rufhed  down  the  declivity  with  their  broad-fwords,  but 
without  order  or  difeipline,  and  before  the  reft  of  the 
army,  particularly  the  divifion  under  lord.  Hume,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  fupport  them.  Their  impetnofity,  however, 
made  a  conliderahle  impreflton  upon  the  main  battle  of 
the  Englifh  j  and  the  king  bringing  up  the  earl  of 
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BothWeFs  re  ferve,  the  battle  became  general  and  doubt-  Scotland.^ 
ful ;  but  by  this  time  the  lord-admiral,  having  again  11  ^ 

formed  his  men,  came  to  the  affiftance  of  his  father, 
and  charged  the  divifion  under  the  earls  of  Crawford 
and  Montrofe,  who  were  marching  up  to  fupport  the 
Highlanders,  among  whom  the  king  and  hh  attendants 
were  now  fighting  on  foot  ;  while  Stanley,  making  a 
circuit  round  the  hill,  attacked  the  Highlanders  in  the 
rear.  Crawford  and  Montrofe,  not  being  feconded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Scotch  hiftorians,  by  the  Humes,  were 
routed  ;  and  thus  all  that  part  of  the  Scotch  army 
which  was  engaged  under  their  king,  was  completely 
furrounded  by  the  divifion  of  the  Englifh  under  Surry, 

Stanley,  and  the  lord-admiral.  In  this  terrible  fitua- 
tion,  James  a<fted  with  a  cdolnefs  not  common  to  his 
temper.  He  drew  up  his  men  in  a  circular  form,  and 
their  valour  more  than  once  opened  the  ranks  of  the 
Englifh,  or  obliged  them  to  ftand  aloof,  and  again  have 
recourfe  to  their  bows  and  artillery.  The  chief  of  the 
scotch  nobility  made  frefh  attempts  to  prevail  with 
James  to  make  his  efcape  while  it  was  practicable ;  hut 
he  obftinately  continued  the  fight ;  and  thereby  became 
acceffory  to  his  own  ruin,  and  that  of  his  troops, 
whom  the  Englifh  would  gladly  have  fuffered  to  re-  371 
treat.  He  faw  the  earls  of  Montrofe,  Crawford,  The  Scot* 
Argyle,  and  Lenox,  fall  by  his  fide,  with  the  braveft^j^^j 
of  his  men  lying  dead  on  the  fpot ;  and  darknefs  nowking  killed* 
coming  on,  he  himfelf  was  killed  by  an  unknown  hand. 

The  Englifh  were  ignorant  of  the  vi&ory  they  had 
gained  ;  and  had  actually  retreated  from  the  field  of 
battle,  with  a  defign  of  renewing  it  next  morning. 

This  difafter  was  evidently  owing  to  the  romantic 
difpolition  of  the  king  himfelf,  and  to  the  want  of  dif¬ 
eipline  among  many  of  his  foldiers ;  though  fome 
writers  have  aferibed  it  to  the  treachery  of  lord  Hume. 

Many  of  James’s  domeftics  knew  and  mourned  over  his 
body  ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  received  two  mortal 
wounds,  one  through  the  trunk  with  an  arrow,  and 
the  other  on  the  head  with  a  ball.  His  coat  of  armour 
was  prefented  to  queen  Catharine,  who  informed  her 
hufband,  then  in  France,  of  the  victory  over  the  Scots. 

The  lofs  on  both  Tides,  in  this  engagement,  is  far  from 
being  afeertained ;  though  Polydore  Virgil,  who  lived 
at  the  time,  mentions  the  lofs  of  the  Englifh  at  5000, 
and  that  of  the  Scots  at  10,000. 

After  the  death  of  king  James  IV.  the  adminiftra-The  queera* 
tion  devolved  on  the  queen-dowager  ;  but  fhe  being  big  (i  mager  afi 
with  a  pofthumous  child,  and  unable  to  bear  the  weight fumes 
of  public  bufinefs,  accepted  of  Beaton  archbifhop  of 
Glafgow  and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  with  the  eails  of 
Huntley,  Angus,  and  Arran,  to  affift  her  in  the  affairs 
of  government.  Soon  after  her  hufband’s  death 
had  wrote  an  affeCting  letter  to  her  brother  the  king  of  rhe  king  of 
England,  informing  him  of  her  pregnancy,  felting  forth  England* 
the  deplorable  liate  of  the  kingdom,  with  her  own  condi¬ 
tion,  and  imploring  his  friendfhip  and  protection  for  her- 
felf  and  her  infant  fon.  This  letter  feems  never  to  have 
been  communicated  by  Henry  to  his  council;  but  he 
anfwered  it,  and  informed  his  filter,  that  if  the  Scots 
would  have  peace,  they  fhould  have  peace,  and  war  if 
they  chofe  it.  46  He  added  (according  to  Drunv 
mond),  that  her  hufband  had  fallen  by  his  own  indis¬ 
creet  tafhnefs,  and  foolifh  kindnefs  to  France ;  that  he 
regretted  his  death  as  his  ally,  and  fhould  be  willing  to 
prohibit  all  hoftility  againft  the  country  of  Scotland 

during 
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Scotland,  during  the  minority  of  her  fon.  For  a  remedy  of  pre- 
fent  evils,  one  year’s  truce  and  a  day  longer  was  yielded 
Unto j  in  which  time  he  had  leifure  to  profecute  liis 
defigns  againft  France,  without  fear  of  being  difturbed 
or  diverted  by  the  incurilons  and  inroads  of  the  Scots 
upon  his  borders.” 

Thus  far  Drummond :  but  though  Henry  might 
grant  this  time  to  his  fifter’s  intreaty,  yet  it  certainly 
did  not  become  a  national  meafure  ;  for  it  appears  by 
a  letter  dated  two  years  after,  from  the  Scots  council 
to  the  king  of  France,  publiffied  by  Rymer,  that  the 
Scots  never  had  defired  a  truce.  So  far  from  that, 
the  French  influence,  joined  to  a  defire  of  revenge,  re¬ 
mained  fo  ftrong  in  the  kingdom,  that  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  parliament,  fome  of  the  members  were  fo 
violent  as  to  propofe  a  renewal  of  the  war.  This  mo¬ 
tion  was  indeed  over- ruled  by  the  more  moderate  part 
of  the  affembly :  but  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
make  any  advances  towards  Henry  for  a  peace  ;  and 
every  day  was  now  big  with  public  calamity,  which 
feems  to  have  gathered  ftrength  while  the  queen  was  in 
child  bed.  The  archbifhopric  of  St  Andrew’s  being  va¬ 
cant,  it  was  offered  by  univerfal  confent  to  Elphinfton 
bifhop  of  Aberdeen  ;  but  being  now  old  and  infirm,  lie 
declined  it.  Three  competitors  for  that  high  dignity 
then  appeared.  The  firft  was  Gawin  Douglas,  who 
was  then  abbot  of  Aberbrothwic,  to  which  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  queen  upon  her  recovery  (having  been 
brought  to  bed  of  a  fon)  the  very  day  before  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Angus  :  and  upon 
the  death  of  bifhop  Elphinfton  in  November  following, 
fhe  presented  him  likewife  to  the  archbifhopric  of  St 
Andrew’s.  The  fecoiid  competitor  was  John  Hepburn, 
prior  of  St  Andrew’s  ;  a  bold,  avaricious,  reftlefs,  but 
ffirewd  and  fenfible  prieft.  By  his  office  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  rents  of  the  fee  during  its  vacancy  ;  and 
having  prevailed  with  the  canons,  on  pretence  of  an¬ 
cient  privileges,  to  elect  him  archbiffiop,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  nomination  either  of  the  queen  or  pope,  he 
drove  Douglas’s  fervants  from  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew’s, 
of  which  they  had  taken  pofleffion.  The  third  and 
moft  powerful  competitor  was  Forman  bifhop  of  Moray 
in  Scotland,  and  archbiffiop  of  Bourges  in  France,  a 
dignity  to  which  he  had  been  raifed  for  his  public  fer- 
vices.  He  bad  in  his  intereft  not  only  the  duke  of  Al¬ 
bany  (fon  to  the  traitor  duke)  firft  prince  of  the  blood, 
but  alfo  the  court  of  Rome  itfelf ;  and  having  received 
the  pope’s  bull  and  nomination  to  the  dignity,  he  was 
ponfidered  by*  the  Scotch  clergy  in  general,  and  by  the 
principal  tenants  and  dependents  upon  the  fee,  as  the 
legal  archbifhop. 

The  preference  given  to  Forman  difeouraged  Dou¬ 
glas  from  purfuing  his  pretenfions  ;  but  Hepburn,  be- 
ing  fupported  by  the  clan  of  his  own  name  and  by  the 
Humes,  made  fo  formidable  a  head  againfl  his  rivals, 
that  none  could  be  found  daring  enough  to  publifh  the 
papal  bull  in  favour  of  Forman.  The  friends  of  the 
bitter,  however,  having  intimated  to  the  earl  of  Hume, 
that  his  credit  at  the  court  of  Rome  could  eafily  pro¬ 
cure  the  rich  abbey  of  Coldingham  for  his  younger 
brother,  the  earl  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and,  notwithftanding  all  the  oppofition  given 
by  the  Hepburns,  he  proclaimed  the  pope’s  bull  over 
the  crofs  of  Edinburgh,  This  daring  a&ion  plainly 
proved  that  the  earl  of  Hqme  had  ipore  power  than 
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the  queen-regent  herfelf ;  but  Hepburn’s  refolution,  Scotland.^ 
and  the  greatnefs  of  his  friends,  obliged  Forman  to 
agree  to  a  compromife.  Hepburn  was  advanced  to 
the  fee  of  Moray,  without  accounting  for  the  revenues 
of  the  archbifhopric,  which  he  had  received  during 
its  vacancy  ;  and  he  gave  Forman  a  prefeat  of  three 
thoufand  crowns,  to  be  divided  among  his  friends  and 
followers. 

In  /wpril  1514,  the  pofthumous  fon,  of  whom  the  The  queen- 
queen  had  been  delivered  in  Stirling  caftle,  was  by  the  dowager 
bifhop  of  Caithnefs  baptized  Alexander.  *-  On  the  6th  to 

of  Auguft  this  year  ffie  was  married  to  the  earl  of  A11- 
gus ;  than  which  nothing  could  be  accounted  more  im¬ 
politic.  She  had  neither  confulted  her  brother  nor 
the  ftates  of  Scotland  in  the  match  ;  aqd  by  her  ha¬ 
ving  accepted  of  a  hufband,  fhe  in  fail  reiigned  all 
claim  to  the  regency  under  the  late  king’s  will.  The 
Douglaffes  did  not  difpute  her  having  diverted  herfelf 
of  the  regency  :  but  they  affirmed,  that  the  ftates 
might  lawfully  reinftate  her  in  it  ;  and  that  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  required  it,  as  it  was  the  only  meafure 
that  could  preferve  the  happy  tranquillity  which  then 
fubfifted  between  Scotland  and  England.  'Fhe  earl 
of  Hume  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition  to*  * 
this  propofal.  He  knew  that  he  had  enemies,  and  he 
dreaded  that  the  farther  aggrandizement  of  Angus 
mult  weaken  his  intereft  on  the  borders.  He  was  join¬ 
ed  by  a  number  of  the  young  nobility,  who,  though 
othervvife  divided,  united  againft  Angus.  In  ffiort, 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  Douglaffes  were  al¬ 
ready  too  great  ;  and  that,  fhould  the  queen  be  rein- 
ftated  in  the  regency \  they  mull  be  abfolute  within  the 
kingdom,  and  engrofs  all  places  of  power  and  profit. 

It  was  added  by  the  earl  of  Hume,  that  he  had,  out 
of  refpe&  to  the  late  king’s  memory,  fubmitted  to  the 
queen’s  government ;  and  that,  now  ffie  had  made  a 
voluntary  abdication  of  it  by  her  marriage,  it  ought  not 
to  be  renewed.  , 

After  fome  deliberations,  the  duke  or  Albany  was  The  duke* 
chofen  regent.  He  was  a  man  poffeffed  of  all  the  qua- of  Albany 
lities  requifite  for  a  good  governor;  nor  did  he  deceive  ch°ren  rc^ 
the  expe&ations  of  the  public.  On  his  arrival  at^cnt<r 
Glafgow,  he  took  upon  him  the  titles  of  earl  of  March, 

Marr,  Garioch,  lord  of  Annaudale,  and  of  the  ifle  of 
Man,  regent  andprote&or  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh  lie  was  received  in  form 
by  the  three  eftates  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  queen 
had  met  him  at  fome  diftance  from  the  town.  The 
parliament  then  refumed  its  feffion,  and  the  three 
eftates  took  an  oath  of  obedience,  till  the  king,  then  an 
infant  of  four  years  old,  fhould  arrive  at  the  years  of 
maturity. 

7  he  firft  thing  at  which  the  regent  aimed,  was  the 
conciliating  the  differences  amongft  the  various  con¬ 
tending  families  in  the  kingdom  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that,  lie  fuppreffed  fome  daring  robbers,  one  of  whom 
•  is'  faid  to  have  had  no  fewer  than  Soo  attendants  in  his 
infamous  profeffion.  So  great  was  his  love  of  good 
order  and  decency,  that  he  punifhed  the  lord  Drum¬ 
mond  with  the  lofs  of  his  eftate  for  having,  ftruck  Lyon 
king  at  arms,  whofe  perfon,  as  the  firft  herald  in  Got¬ 
land,  pught  to  have  been  held  facred.  Nay,  it  was 
at  the  earneft  folicitation  of  Lyon  himfelf,  and  many 
of  the. chief  nobility,  that  a  greater  puniffimerit  was 
cot  inflicted,  However,  the  forfeituxe  was  afterwards 

remitted  2 ; 


chief  fa- 
vourite. 
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'Scotland,  remitted  ;  but  not  before  Drummond  had,  upon  his 
knees,  acknowledged  his  offence,  and  fubmitted  himfelf 
377  ‘before  Lyon. 

Hepburn  The  regent  had  not  been  long  in  office  before  he 
liecomes  his  took  into  favour  Hepburn  the  prior  of  St  Andrew’s, 
whom  he  confulted  for  information  concerning  the  ftate 
of  Scotland.  Hepburn  acquainted  him  with  all  the 
feuds  and  animotities  which  raged  among  the  great 
families  of  Scotland,  their  ferocious  character,  and  bar¬ 
barous  behaviour  to  their  enemies.  He  reprefented  the 
civil  power  as  too  weak  to  curb  thefe  potent  chieftains; 
and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  regent’s  adminiftra- 
tion  ought  to  be  fupported  by  foreign  arms,  meaning 
thofe  of  France. 

Hepburn  is  faid  alfo  to  have  gained  an  afcendency 
over  the  regent  by  means  of  large  fums  of  money  laid 
out  among  his  domeftics,  by  a  fawning  and  plaulible 
addrefs,  and  by  well-direded  flatteries  ;  and  he  employed 
this  afcendency  to  deftroy  thofe  who  were  obnoxious  to 
himfelf.  The  earl  of  Hume,  as  being  the  firft  fubjed 
in  rank  and  authority,  became  obnoxious  to  the  regent 


57« 
He  at¬ 
tempts  to 


deftroy  the  through  the  infinuations  of  Hepburn ;  and  as  that 
'ear*  nobleman  had  frequent  occafion  to  be  at  court  in  virtue 


Hume. 


of  his  office  of  chamberlain,  he  foon  perceived  that 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  were  welcome  gueits  there. 
Alarmed  for  his  own  fafety,  he  refolved  to  form  a  party 
alongft  with  the  queen-mother  and  her  new  hufband 
againft  the  regent.  This  was  by  no  means  a  difficult 
talk :  for  the  queen  naturally  imagined  that  her  new 
hufband  ought  to  have  had  fome  (hare  in  the  govern- 
meht  ;  and  the  earl  of  Angus  readily  concurred  in  the 
fcheme.  In  the  mean  time,  the  regent  was  making  a 
progrefs  through  Scotland,  while  bloody  feuds  were 
raging  among  the  nobles :  but  before  any  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  thefe  diforders,  he  was  informed  of 
the  fcheme8  laid  by  the  queen-mother  and  her  party  ; 
and  that  fhe  had  refolved  to  fly  into  England  with 
her  two  infants.  On  this  he  inftantly  returned  to 
Edinburgh  ;  and,  as  no  time  was  to  be  loft,  fet  out  at 
midnight  that  very  night,  and  furprifed  the  caftle  of 
Stirling,  where  he  found  the  queen-mother  andffier  two 
infants. 

The  regent,  after  this  bold  ftep,  took  care  to  fhow 
that  the  care  of  the  royal  infants  was  his  chief  ftudy. 
As  he  himfelf  was  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  in  order 
to  remove  all  fufpicions  and  calumnies  on  that  account, 
he  committed  the  care  of  the  king  and  his  brother  to 
three  noblemen  of  the  moft  unexceptionable  chara&ers 
in  the  kingdom,  but  of  whom  we  now  know  the  name 
only  of  one,  viz.  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  the  princes  by  turns  ;  to  whom  alfo 
a  guard,  confiftingpartly  of  French  and  partly  of  Scots, 
was  affigned  ;  and  the  queen-mother  was  left  at  liberty 
to  refide  where  fhe  pleafed. 

Who?s  The  earl  of  Hume,  finding  his  fchemes  thus  abor- 
driven  into  tive,  retired  to  his  own  eftate  ;  from  whence  he  was 
England,  foon  after  drawn,  and  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  by 
the  earls  of  Arran  and  Lenox.  The  queen-mother 
retired  to  a  monaftery  at  Coldftream  ;  and  meffengers 
were  difpatched  to  the  court  of  England,  to  know  how 
Henry  would  have  his  filter  difpofed  of.  He  ordered 
the  lord  Dacres,  his  warden  of  the  marches,  to  attend 
her  to  Harbottle-caftlc  in  Northumberland  ;  and  here 
fhe  was  delivered  of  her  daughter  the  Lady  Mary  Dou¬ 
glas,  mother  to  Henry  lord  Darnley,  father  to  James  I. 
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of  England.  The  regent  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  Hen*  Scotland 
ry,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct.  He  like  wife 
fent  to  affine  the  queen  that  fhe  had  nothing  to  fear  in 
Scotland  ;  and  to  invite  her  to  return  thither,  where 
fhe  fhould  at  all  times  be  admitted  to  fee  her  children.  3g0 
This  offer,  however,  ftie  declined  ;  and  fet  out  for  Lon- The  queen 
don,  where  fhe  was  affectionately  received  and  enter-  tfoes  to 
tained  by  her  brother.  But  in  the  mean  time  many  Engian<k 
diforders  were  committed  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
the  party  of  the  queen-mother  ;  though,  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  arclibifhop  Forman,  they  were  at  prefent 
terminated  without  bloodflied,  and  fome  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  offenders  were  perfuaded  to  return  to  their  duty. 

Among  thefe  was  the  earl  of  Angus  himfelf,  the  queen’s  huf- 
hufband  ;  which  when  king  Henry  heard,  lie  exclaim- baud  fub. 
ed,  u  That  the  earl,  by  deferting  his  wife,  had  aCled mits  t0  du 
like  a  Scot .”  Lord  Hume  refufed  to  furrender  himfelf,  reSeiit* 
or  to  accept  of  the  regent’s  terms  ;  and  was  of  confe¬ 
rence  declared  a'  traitor,  and  his  eftate  confifcated. 

All  this  time  he  had  been  infefting  the  borders  at  the 
head  of  a  lawlefs  banditti  ;  and  now  he  began  to  com¬ 
mit  fuch  devaftations,  that  the  regent  found  it  ncceffary 
to  march  againft  him  at  the  head  of  1000  difeiplined 
troops.  Hume  being  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
was  fent  prifoner  to  Edinburgh  caftle ;  where  the  re¬ 
gent  very  unaccountably  committed  him  to  the  charge 
of  his  brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Arran.  Hume  eafily 
found  means  to  gain  over  this  near  relation  to  his  own 
party ;  and  both  of  them,  in  the  month  of  OCfober 
1515,  efcaped  to  the  borders,  where  they  foon  renewed  Rebellios 
hoftilities.  Both  the  earls  were  now  proclaimed  traitors,  and  com-| 
but  Hume  was  allowed  fifteen  days  to  furrender  him-  l011*1 
felf.  This  fhort  interval  the  regent  employed  in  quafh-^ja^nt 
ing  the  rebellion,  for  which  purpofe  the  parliament  hadp 
allowed  him  1 5,000  men.  He  befieged  the  caftle  of 
Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Arran’s  chief  feat,  which  wa3  in 
no  condition  of  defence  :  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Arran’s  mother,  daughter  to  James  II.  and  aunt  to  the 
regent  himfelf,  to  forbear  further  hoftilities,  and  even 
to  pardon  her  fon,  provided  he  fhould  return  to  his 
duty.  Arran  accordingly  fubmitted  ;  but  the  public 
tranquillity  was  not  by  that  means  reftored.  An  affo- 
ciation,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  earl  of  Moray, 
the  king’s  natural  brother,  had  been  formed  againft  the 
earl  of  Huntley.  That  nobleman  was  too  well  attend¬ 
ed  to  fear  any  danger  by  day ;  but  his  enemies  found 
means  to  introduce  fome  armed  troops  in  the  night¬ 
time  into  Edinburgh.  On  this  a  fierce  fkirmifti  enfu- 
ed,  in  which  fome  were  killed  on  both  fides ;  but  far¬ 
ther  bloodfhed  was  prevented  by  the  regent,  who  con¬ 
fined  all  the  lords  in  prifon  till  he  had  brought  about 
a  general  reconciliation.  One  Hay,  who  had  been 
very  active  in  ftirring  up  the  quarrels,  was  banifhed  to 
France  5  and  only  the  earl  of  Hume  now  continued  in 


In  1 5 1 6  died  the  yeung  duke  of  Rothefay :  an  event 
which  brought  the  regent  one  degree  nearer  the  crown, 
fo  that  he  was  declared  heir  in  cafe  of  the  demife  of 
young  James.  Negociations  were  then  entered  into 
about  prolonging  the  truce  which  at  that  time  fubfifted 
with  England ;  but  Henry  infilling  upon  a  removal  of 
the  regent  from  his  place,  they  were  for  the  prefent 
dropped.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  neither 
prevail  on  the  parliament  as  a  body  to  difmifs  the  re¬ 
gent,  nor  form  a  party  of  any  confequence  againfl  him, 
1  he 
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Scotland,  he  at  lail  consented  to  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for 
a  yean 


1 


383 


returns  to 
Scotland 


|i  e«r* 

The  earl  of  In  1 5  t  7,  the  affairs  of  the  regent  requiring  his  pre* 
/fume  put  fence  in  France,  he  refolved,  before  his  departure,  to 
death,  remove  the  earl  of  Hume,  who,  as  we  have  feen,  alone 
continued  to  difturb  the  public  tranquillity.  Under 
pretence  of  fettling  fome  differences  which  (till  remain* 
ed  with  England,  he  called  a  convention  of  the  nobility  j 
and  fent  fpecial  letters  to  the  earl  of  Hume  and  his 
brother  to  attend,  on  account  of  their  great  knowledge 
in  Englifh  affairs.  Both  of  them  imprudently  obeyed 
the  fummons,  and  were  feized  and  executed  as  foon  as 
they  arrived  at  Edinburgh.  But  whatever  occafion 
there  might  be  for  this  feverity,  it  loft  the  affe&ions  of 
the  people  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  regent  could 
fcarce  get  the  place  filled  up  which  Lord  Hume  had 
poffeffed.  That  of  lord  warden  of  the  marches  he  at 
laft  gave  to  his  French  favourite  La  Beaute,  called  by 
liiftorians  Sir  Anthony  D'Arcy.  The  poft  of  lord 
chamberlain  was  given  to  Lord  Fleming.  Soon  after 
this,  the  regent  levied  an  army,  on  pretence  of  reprefs- 
ing  fome  difturbances  on  the  borders.  Thefe  being 
fpeedily  quelled,  he  feized  on  his  return  upon  the  earl 
384  of  Lenox,  and  forced  him  to  deliver  up  his  caftle  of 
The  regent  Dumbarton  ;  not  choofing  to  leave  it,  during  his  in- 

Fmice  andtCnded  abfence  *n  France>  in  the  cuftody  of  a  noble- 
the  (jueen  uian  of  fufpe<ffed  fidelity  £  and  from  fimilar  motives,  he 

-  afterwards  took  him  along  with  him  on  his  departure 

for  the  coetinent.  He  then  procured  himfelf  to  be 
nominated  ambaffador  to  France,  in  which  chara&er 
he  left  the  kingdom ;  having  committed  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  archbifhops  of  St  Andrew's  and  Glafoow, 
the  earls  of  Arran,  Angus,  Huntley,  and  Argyle, 
with  the  warden  D’Arcy,  on  whom  was  his  chief  de¬ 
pendence. 

On  the  departure  of  the* regent,  the  queen-mother 
left  the  Englifh  court ;  and  arrived  with  a  noble  re¬ 
tinue  at  Berwick,  on  purpofe  to  vifit  her  fon.  Here 
fhe  was  received  by.her  hufband  ;  for  whom  fhe  had 
contracted  an  invincible  averfion,  either  on  account  of 
his  infidelities  to  her  bed,  or  becaufe  he  had  deferted 
her  in  the  manner  already  related.  However,  fhe  fup- 
preffed  her  refentment  for  the  prefent,  and  accompanied 
him  to  Edinburgh.  Here,  in  confequence  of  the  pro- 
pofals  made  by  the  regent,  fhe  demanded  accefs  to  her 
ion  ;  but  was  refufed  by  D'Arcy.  Lord  Erlkine,  how¬ 
ever,  who  was  one  of  thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
young  king  was  committed,  conveyed  him  to  the  caftle 
of  Craigmillar  (where  D’Arcy  had  no  jurifdidion),  on 
pretence  that  the  plague  was  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  there 
the  queen  was  admitted  ;  but  this  gave  fuch  offence 
to  D’Arcy,  that  Lord  Erfkine  was  obliged  to  carry 
back  the  king  to  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  where  all 
further  accefs  was  denied  to  his  mother.  In  fliort,  the 
behaviour  of  this  favourite  was  on  all  occafions  fo 
haughty  and  violent,  that  he  rendered  himfelf  univer- 
lally  odious  ;  and  was  at  laft  murdered,  with  all  his  at¬ 
tendants,  in  his  way  to  Dunfe,  where  he  propofed  to 
hold  a  court  of  juftice.—  Iiis  death  was  very  little  re¬ 
gretted  ;  yet  his  murderers  were  profecuted  with  the 
utmoft  feverity,  and  feveral  perfons  of  diftinaion  de¬ 
clared  rebels  on  that  account. 

Meanwhile,  the  regent  was  treated  with.  high-  marks 
of  diftinaion  in  France.  The  king  fhowecT  him  the 
gnateft  refpeft,  promifed  to  afiift  in  eftablifhing  his 
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authority  in  Scotland,  and  folemnly  confirmed  the  an-  Scotland, 
cient  league  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Soon  after,  "v‘”J 
the  earl  of  Lenox  arrived  from  France,  with  affurances 
of  protedion  and  afiiftance  from  the  king,  who  was 
highly  pleafed  at  the  zeal  of  the  governors  in  punifii- 
ing  D’Arcy’s  njiirderers ;  and  500  foldiers  arrived 
with  him,  to  reinforce  the  garrifons,  efpecially  that  of 
Dunbar. .  . 

AIHhis  time  the  queen-mother  continued  at  Edin-  The  queen 
burgh,  employing  herfelf  in  attempts  to  procure  a  di-  attempts  tr* 
vorce  from  her  hufband,  under  pretence  of  his  having  divorce  hep 
been  previoufly  contraded  to  another.  The  affairs  of hufbantL 
the  kingdom  again  began  to  fall  into  confufion,  and 
many  murders  and  commotions  happened  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  earl  of  Arran  had  the  chief 
diredion  in  the  ftate  ;  but  the  earl  of  Angus,  notwit  h- 
ftanding  the  difference  with  his  wife,  had  ftill  great  in¬ 
terest,  and  waited  every  opportunity  to  oppofe  him. 

This  emulation  produced  an  encounter  at  Edinburgh  ;  skirmifh 
in  which  vidory  declared  for  Angus,  and  72  of  the  her  ween  the. 
routed  party  were  killed.  This  fkirmifh  was  fought  on  followers  of. 
the  30th  of  April  1519,  and  has  been  known  in  Scots  ^  earl  °f 
hiftory  by  the  name  of  Cleanfe  the  Caufeway.  Angus. 

On  the  19th  of  November  15ZI,  the  regent  returned  *  * 
from  France.  He  found  the  kingdom  in  great  difor- 
der.  The  earl  of  Angus  domineered  in  the  field,  but 
his  antagoniffs  outvoted  his  party  in  the  parliament- 
*1  he  queen  mother,  who  had  fixed  her  affedions  on  a 
third  hufband,  hated  all  parties  almoft  equally  ;  but 
joined  the  duke  of  Albany,  in  hopes  of  his  depriving 
the  other  two  of  their  power.  .This  happened  accorcL 
mg  to  her  expedatjon  ;  and  fhe  was  with  the  regent 
when  he  made  a  kind  of  triumphal  entry  into  Edin¬ 
burgh,  attended  by  a  number  of  perfons  of  the  firfb 
rank.—  1  he  carl  of  Angus  was  now  fummoned  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  criminal ;  but  his  wife  interceded  for  him,  not 
out  of  any  remains  of  affedion,  but  becaufe  he  gave 
her  no  oppolition  in  the  procefs  of  divorce  which  was 
depending  between  them.— In  the  mean  time,  Hen-  .... 
ry  VIII.  of  England,  perceiving  that  the  Scots  wer e\v*rlitK 
entirely  devoted  to  the  French  filtered,  fent  a  letter  full  England- 
of  accusations  againll  the  regent,  and  threats  againft 
the  whole  nation,  if  they  did  not  renounce  that  alliance. 

No  regard  being  paid  to  thefe  requftitions,  lord  Dacres 
was  ordered  to  proclaim  upon  the  borders,  that  the 
Scots  mu  ft:  ftand  to  their  peril  if  they  did  not  fall  in 
with  his  meafures  by  the  firft  of  March  1522.  This 
producing  no  effed,  Henry  feized  the  effeds  of  all  the 
Scots  refiding  in  England,  and  baniftted  them  his  do¬ 
minions,  after  marking  them,  according  to  bifhop  Left, 
ley,  with  a  crofs,  to  diftinguifli  them  from  his  other 
fubjeds.  A  war  was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of' 
thefe  proceedings ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  April,  the  earl 
of  Slirewftmry,  Henry's  ftevvard  of  the  houfeliold,- 
and  night  of  the  garter,  was  appointed  commander 
ui  chief  of  the  army  that  was  to  atl  againft  the  Scots  ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  Lord  Dacres  made  an  inroad 
as  far  as  Kelfo,,  plundering  and  burning,  wherever  he 
came. 

The  regent  ordered  his  army  to  rendezvous  at  Rof-  Th ejects 
iin  ;  but  the  Scots,  remembering  the  difafter  at  Flod-^Hfe  10  m- 
don,  ihowed  an  extreme  averfion  to  the  war,  and  evenViide  EnS* 
told  the  regent  to.  his  face,  that  though  they  would'  de-1*1^ 
fend  themielves  in  cafe  they  were  attacked,  they  would 
not  engage  in  a  French  quarrel.  The  regent  rernon,- 
.  v  ..  ’  ftratedL 
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Scotland,  ftrated,  but  without  effe& ;  and  as  the  malcontents 

{~-~v -  continued  obftinate,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  left 

by  himfelf,  when  the  queen-mother  interpofed,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  Lord  Daeres  to  agree  to  a  conference,  the 
event  of  which  \va3  a  renewal  of  the  negociations  for 
389  peace. 

The  regent  The  regent  perceiving,  by  the  clifgraCe  of  this  ex- 
£oesto  petition,  that  he  had  loft  his  former  popularity,  detcr- 
*iih?Ance.r  mine<^  to  revenge  himfelf ;  and  therefore  told  thofe 
whom  he  could  truft,  that  lie  was  about  to  return  to 
France,  from  whence  he  fhould  bring  fuch  a  force  by 
fea  and  laud,  as  fhould  tender  it  unneceffary  for  him  to 
afk  leave  of  the  Scots  any  more  to  invade  England. 
Accordingly  he  embarked  for  France  on  the  25th  of 
O&ober,  but  publicly  gave  out  that  he  would  return 
the  enfuing  Auguft. 

On  the  regent’s  arrival  in  France,  he  made  a  de¬ 
mand  of  10,000  foot  and  500Q  horfe  for  carrying  on 
the  war  againft  England ;  but  th£  fttnation  of  King 
Francis  did  not  then  allow  him  to  fpare  fo  many  at 
once,  though  he  was  daily  fending  over  fhips  with  men, 
ammunition,  and  money,  for  the  French  garrifons  in 
The  Eng-  Scotland.  At  laft  it  was  publicly  known  in  Eng- 
hih  refoive  land  that  the  regent'  was  about  to  return  with  a  ftrong 
to  intercept  fleet>  an(j  ^coo  0f  the  beft  troops  in  France;  upon 
which  Henry  determined,  if  poffiblc,  to  intercept  him. 
Sir  William  Fitz-Williatns,  with  36  large  fhips,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  block  up  the  French  fquadron  in  the  harbour 
of  Fi ahead  ;  Sir  Anthony  Poyntz  cruised  with  ano¬ 
ther  in  the  wefterft  feas,  as  Sir  Chriftopher  Dow  and 
Sir  Henry  Shireburn  did  in  the  northern  with  a  third 
fquadron.  Th e  duke  of  Albany,  being  unable  to  Cope 
with  Fitz-Williams,  was  obliged  to  fet  out  from  ano¬ 
ther  port  with  1  2  fhips,  having  fome  troops  on  board. 
They  fell  in  with  Fitz-Williams’s  fquadron  ;  two  of 
their  fhips  were  funk,  and  .the  reft  driven  back  to 
Dieppe.  Fitz-Williams  then  made  a  defeent  at  Tre- 
port,  where  he  burnt  18  French  {hips,  and  returned  to 
his  ftation  off  Finhead.  By  this  time  the  French  had 
given  the  duke  fuch  a  reinforcement  as  made  him  an 
.overmatch  for  the  Englifh  admiral,  had  the  men  been 
equally  good ;  but  the  regent  had  no  dependence  upon 
French  Tailors  when  put  in  competition  wfc^h  the  Eng- 
Hemnwfts  coming  to  an  engagement,-  therefore, 

ihlm,  and  as  foon  as  Fitz-Williams  appeared,  he  difembarked  his 
lands  in  foldiers,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  delay  his  expedition 
S co  1  land.  for  t}iat  year  .  £,ut  a  ftorm  foon  arifing,  which  obliged 
the  Englifh  fleet  to  return  to  the  Downs,  the  regent 
took  that  opportunity  of  reimbarking  his  men,  and,  fail- 
™  ing  by  the  weftern  coafts,  arrival  fafe  in  Scotland. 

Cruel  deva-  °AU  this  time  the  earl  of  Surry  had  been  carrying 
ftarions  of  on  the  moft  cruel  and  deftnwftive  war  agyinft  Scotland; 
the  Eng-  .Jnfojnuch  that,  according  to  Cardinal  Wolfey,  «  there 
was  left  neither  houfe,  fortrefs,  village,  tree,  cattle,  coin, 
nor  other  fuccour  for  man,”  . in  the  countries  of  Tweed- 
dale  and  March.  The  regent’s  return  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  put  a  flop  to  thefe  deviations ;  for  the  inte- 
ftine  divi lions  in  Scotland  prevented  him  from  taking 
the  field.  His  party  was  weakened  by  his  long  ab¬ 
le  nee,  and  the  'queen-mother  had  been  very  a&ive  in 
■flrengthening  the  Englifh  interefl.  A  parliament  was 
called  in  1523,  where  it  was  debated,  Whether  peace 
or  war  with  England  fhould  be  refoived  on  ?  and  the 
.determinations  of  this  parliament  were  evidently  on  the 
*vorft  flde  of  the  queflion.  Henry  was  at  this  time  lo 
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well  di^pofed  to  cultivate  a  friendlhip  with  Scotland,  Scotland 
that  he  offered  to  James  his  eldeft  After  Mary  in  mar-  ~  *** 

riage  ;  but  the  Scots,  animated  by  the  appearance  of 
their  French  auxiliaries,  and  corrupted  by  their  gold,  393 
reje&ed  all  terms,  and  refoived  upon  war.  However,  ^snr^| 
when  the  army  was  affembled,  and  had  advanced  to  the  w^cphc^€ 
borders,  he  found  the  fame  difficulty  he  had  formerly  rejeded. 
experienced  ;  for  they  flatly  refufed  to  enter  England. 

With  great  difficulty  he  prevailed  upon  part  of  the  ar¬ 
my  to  pafs  the  Tweed  ;  but  not  meeting  with  fuccefs, 
he  wafc  obliged  to  return  to  Scotland,  which  at  this 
time  was  divided  into  four  factions.  One  of  thefe 
was  headed  by  the  regent,  another  by  the  queen,  a  | 

third  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  a  fourth  by  the  earl  of 
Angus,  who  had  lived  as  an  exile  under  Henry’s  pro- 
te&ion.  Had  it  been  poflible  for  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  his  wife  to  have  been  reconciled  to  each  other,  it 
would  have  been  much  for  the  intcreft  of  the  king- 
dom  ;  but  all  the  art  even  of  Cardinal  Wolfey  could  The  duki 
not  effed  this.  Al  laft,  the  duke  of  Albany,  finding^  A’bai>  | 
all  parties  united  againft  him,  refigned  his  office  of  re- 
gent  of  Scotland.  On  the  14th  of  March  that  year,  ^euc# 
he  went  on  board  one  of  his  own  fhips  for  France,  from 
whence  he  irever  returned  to  Scotland,  He  did  not 
indeed  make  a  formal  abdication  of  his  government ; 
fo  far  from  that,  he  requefted  the  nobility,  whom  he 
Convened  for  that  purpofe,  to  enter  into  no  alliance  with 
England  duringftiis  able  nee,  which  he  faid  would  con¬ 
tinue  no  longer  than  the  firft  of  September  following; 
to  make  no  alteratidn  in  the  government ;  and  to  keep 
the  king  at  Stilling. 

The  nobility,  who  were  impatient  for  the  abfencc  of 
the  regent,  readily  promifed  whatever  he  required,  but 
without  any  intention  of  performing  it  :  nor,  indeed, 
was  it  in  their  power  to  comply  ;  for  it  had  been  previ- 
Oufly  determined  that  James  himfelf  ffiould  now  take 
the  adminift ration  into  his  own  hands.  According  to 
Buchanan,  the  regent  had  no  fooner  returned  to  France 
than  Scotland  relapfed  into  all  the  miferies  of  anarchy. 

The  queen-dowager  had  the  management  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  but  her  power  was  limited.  The  earl  of  Arran, 
apprehending  danger  from  the  Englifh,  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  French  party.  The  queen-mother’s  diflike 
to  her  hufband  continued  as  great  as  ever,  which  pre¬ 
vented  an  union  among  thofe  who  were  in  the  Englifh 
interefl ;  and  Wolfey  took  that  opportunity  of  reftoring 
the  earl  of  Angus  to  all  his  importance  in  Scotland.— 

The  queen-mother,  therefore,  had  no  other  way  lefc 
to  keep  herfelf  in  power,  but  to  bring  James  himfelf 
into  a&ion.  On  the  29th  of  July,  therefore,  he  re-  593 
moved  from  Stirling  to  the  abbey  of  Hoiyroodhoufe  •  James  ta 
where  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  exercife  of  government, 
by  convoking  the  nobility,  and  obliging  them  to  fwear vcrrulUn 
allegiance  to  his  perfon  a  fecond  time.  The  truce  with 
England  was  now  prolonged,  and  the  queen’s  party  car¬ 
ried  all  before  them.  On  the  very  day  in  which  the  laft 
truce  was  figned  with  England,  the  earl  of  Angus  en¬ 
tered  Scotland.  He  had  been  invited  from  his  fcxile  in 
France  into  England,  where  he  was  careffedby  Henry,  395 
who  difregarded  ail  his  After’s  intreaties  to  fend  him  The  earl 
back  to  France,  and  now  refoived  to  fupport  him  in  *n*up‘ r 
Scotland.  Yet,  though  his  declared  intention  in  fend- 
ing  the  earl  to  Scotland  was,  that  the  latter  might  ba¬ 
lance  the  French  party  there,  the  king  enjoined  him  to 
fue,  in  the  moil  humble  manner,  for  a  reconciliation 
z  with 
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Scotland,  with.  his  wife,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  earl  of  Ar- 
ran>  wfoQ  now  a<qed  as  prime  miniiler,  as  long  as  he 
fhould  oppofe  the  French  party.  On  his  return, 
however,  he  found  himfelf  excluded  from  all  fhare  in 
the  government,  but  foon  found  means  to  form  a  ftrong 
party  in  oppofition  to  Arran.  In  the  mean  time,  am- 
bafladors  were  fent  to  the  court  of  England,  in  order 
to  treat  of  a  perpetual  peace  between  the  two  nations. 
Negocia-  At  the  fame  time  a  match  was  propofed  between  the 
dons  for  young  king  of  Scotland  and  Henry’s  daughter.  This 
Inland.*  t)J'iginally  been  a  fcheme  of  Henry  himfelf ;  but 

the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  refolved  to  outbid  him,  by 
offering  James  a  princefs  of  his  own  family,  with  an 
inunenfe  treafure.  The  ambaffadors  arrived  at  London 
on  the  1 9th  of  December,  and  found  Henry  very  much 
difpofed  both  to  the  peace  and  to  the  match.  Com- 
miflioners  were  appointed  to  treat  of  both  ;  but  they 
were  inftru&ed  to  demand  by  way  of  preliminary,  that 
the  Scots  fhould  abfolutely  renounce  their  league  with 
France,  and  that  James  fhould  be  fent  for  education  to 
England  till  he  fhould  be  of  a  proper  age  for  marriage. 
The  Scottifh  commiflioncrs  declared,  that  they  had  no 
inftru&ions  on  thefe  points :  but  one  of  them,  the  earl 
of  Caflils,  offered  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  bring  a 
definitive  anfwer  from  the  three  Rates  ;  and  in  the  mean 
398  time  the  truee  was  prolonged  to  the  1 5th  of  May  152 5. 
The  earl  of  On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  he  found  the  earl  of  An* 
Angus  gUg  the  ]eac[jng  man  'm  parliament ;  by  whofe  influence 
it  was  determined  that  the  Scots  fhould  renounce  their 
league  with  France,  and  fnbftitute  in  place  of  it  a  fi- 
milar  league  with  England  ;  and  that  the  king  fhould 
be  brought  up  at  the  Englifh  court  till  he  was  of  an 
age  proper  for  marriage  :  but  at  the  fame  time  they  re¬ 
quired  of  Henry  to  break  off  all  engagements  with 
Charles  V.  who  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Francis,  and 
at  that  time  detained  him  prifoner.  To  this  the 
Englifh  monarch  returned  but  a  cold  anfwer,  being 
then  engaged  in  a  number  of  treaties  with  the  emperor, 
among  which  one  was  concerning  the  marriage  of  the 
princefs  Mary  with  his  imperial  majefty  himfelf ;  how¬ 
ever,  before  Caflils  returned,  a  truce  of  two  years  and 
a  half  was  concluded  between  England  and  Scotland. 

But  now  the  queen-mother,  though  fhe  had  always 
been  a  warm  advocate  for  an  alliance  between  the  two 
nations,  yet  difliked  the  means  of  bringing  it  about. — 
She  faw  her  hufband’s  party  increaflng  every  day  in 
power ;  fo  that  now  fhe  had  no  other  refource  than  in 
keeping  pofli  (non  of  the  king’s  perform,  whom  fhe 
removed  to  the  cable  of  Edinburgh.  Being  now  un¬ 
der  the  ncceflity  of  convening  a  parliament,  it  was  re¬ 
eved  to  hold  it  within  the  caflle  ;  which,  being  an  un- 
conflitutiona!  meafure,  gave  a  great  handle  to  the  earl 
400  ^  Arran  and  his  party  to  complain  of  the  innovation. 

"Who  is  be-  They  began  with  remonflrances  ;  but  finding  them  in- 
Segedin  effe&ual,  they  formed  a  blockade  of  the  caflle  with 
2000  men,  and  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  town 
'by  means  of  trenches.  As  no  provifions  could  thus  be 
got  into  the  caflle,  the  queen  ordered  fome  of  the  can¬ 
non  to  be  turned  againft  the  town,  in  order  to  force  the 
citizens  to  put  an  end  to  the  blockade.  Several  foot  were 
fired:  but  when  all  things  appeared  ready  for  a  civil  war, 
matters  were  compromised,  though  in  fueh  an  iiriperredt 
manner  as  left  very  little  room  to  hope  for  perfe#  tran¬ 
quillity.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  king  fhould  remove 
out  of  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  palace  of  Holy- 
Wou  XVII.  Part  L  7 
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roodhoufe  ;  from  whence  he  fhould  repair  with  all  po(-  Scotland* 
Able  magnificence  to  his  parliament,  in  the  houfe  where 
It  was  commonly  held  ;  and  there  a  finifhing  hand  was  to 
be  put  to  all  differences.  This  agreement  was  flgned  on  401 
the  25th  of  February  1526.  The  parliament  accord- Marriage 
ingly  met,  and  the  king’s  marriage  with  the  princefs  of thUn* 
England  was  confirmed  ;  but  no  mention  was  made  of^^]^ 
the  king’s  being  fent  for  his  education  into  that  coun- princefs  re- 
try  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  offend  on, 
eight  lords  of  parliament.  Thefe  were  to  have  the 
cuftody  of  the  king’s  perfon,  every  one  his  month  fuc- 
ceflively,  and  the  whole  to  ftand  for  the  government  of 
the  flate  ;  yet  with  this  limitation,  “  that  the  king,  by 
their  counfel,  fhould  not  ordain  or  determine  any  thing 
in  great  affairs  to  which  the  queen,  as  princefs  and 
dowager,  did  not  give  her  confent.”  This  partition  of 
power,  by  giving  the  queen  a  negative  in  all  public 
matters,  foon  threw  every  thing  into  confufion.  The 
earl  of  Angus,  by  leading  the  king  into  various  feenes 
of  pleafure  and  difTipation,  fo  gained  the  afeendency 
over  him,  that  he  became  in  a  manner  totally  guided  by 
him.  The  queen -mother,  perceiving  that  fhe  could 
not  have  accefs  to  her  fon,  without  at  the  fame  time  be-* 
ing  in  company  withjier  hufband,  whom  Ihe  hated,  re-  40x 
tired  fuddenly  with  her  domeftics  to  Stirling.  Thus  the  He  is  left 
king  was  left  under  the  foie  tuition  of  the  earl  of  An-*1  tbe 
gus,  who  made  a  very  bad  ufe  of  his  power,  engrofling^  garfof 
into  his  own  hands,  or  thofe  of  his  friends,  all  the  Angus.  ° 
places  of  honour  or  profit.  The  archbifhop  of  St 
Andrew’s,  having  now  joined  the  king’s  party,  advifed 
her  to  make  a  formal  demand  upon  her  hufband,  that 
the  order  of  government  which  had  been  fettled  lafl  par¬ 
liament  fhould  take  place,  and  that  under  a  penalty  he 
fhould  fet  the  king  at  liberty.  To  this  the  earl  an- 
fwered  by  a  kind  of  manifeflo  drawn  up  by  his  brother; 
in  which  he  declared,  that  “  the  earl  of  Angus  having 
been  fo  highly  favoured  by  his  good  uncle  the  king  of 
England,  and  that  James  ’himfelf  being  under  great 
obligations  to  him,  neither  the  queen  nor  the  other 
lords  need  be  in  any  pain  about  him,  as  he  chofe  to 
fpend  his  time  with  the  earl  of  Angus  rather  than  with 
any  lord  in  the  kingdom.”  James  himfelf,  however,  Attempts 
had  difcernment  fuflicieut  to  perceive,  that,  notwith-^  recover 
flan  ding  all  the  fair  pretences  of  the  earl  of  Angus,  hehis  libertF* 
was  in  fa&  no  better  than  his  prifoner  ;  and  refolved  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  The  earls  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  Arran  had  for  fome  time  retired  from  court, 
where  they  had  no  fhare  in  the  adminiflration,  and  were 
living  on  their  own  eftates  ;  but  the  earl  of  Lenox  dif- 
fembled  his  fentimeuts  fo  well,  that  he  was  neither  fuf- 
pe&ed  by  the  earl  of  Angus,  nor  any  of  the  Douglas 
family,  who  were  his  partifans.  The  king  being  gain¬ 
ed  upon  by  his  iniinuating  behaviour,  opened  his  mind 
to  him,  and  requefted  his  affiftance  againft  his  treacher¬ 
ous  keepers.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  letter  to  his 
mother,  and  the  heads  of  her  party,  by  fome  of  his 
domeilics  whom  Lenox  had  pointed  out,  intreating 
them  to  remove  him  from  the  earl,  and  not  fufl'er  him 
any  longer  to  remain  under  his  imperious  jurifdi&ion  ; 
adding,  that  if  this  could  not  be  done  by  any  other 
means,  they  fhould  ufe  force  of  arms. 

On  receiving  this  letter,  the  queen  and  her  party 
afletnbled  their  forces  at  Stirling,  and  without  lofs  of 
lime  began  their  inarch  for  Edinburgh.  Angus,  on 
the  other  hand?  prepared  to  give  them  a  warm  recep- 
B  tion* 
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don,  but  at  the  fame  time  to  carry  along  with  him  the 
king.  This  refolution  being  made  known  to  the  queen- 
mother,  {he  was  fo  much  concerned  for  the  fafety  of 
her  fon,  that  the  whole  party  difbanded  themfelves  ; 
and  thus  the  authority  of  the  earl  of  Angus  feemed  to 
be  more  eflablifhed  than  ever.  Nothing,  indeed,  was 
now  wanting  to  render  him  defpotic  but  the  pofleflion 
of  the  great  feal,  which  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s 
had  carried  with  him  to  Dunfermline.  As  no  deed  of 
any  confequence  could  be  executed  without  this,  he  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  king  to  demand  it  by  a  fpecial  meffage; 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  archbifhop  was  obliged  to 
give  it  up.  About  this  time  the  divorce  which  had 
been  fo  long  in  agitation  between  the  queen- mother  and 
the  earl  of  Angus  a&ually  took  place  ;  which,  no 
doubt,  increafed  the  diflike  of  James  to  his  confinement, 
while  the  imprudence  of  Angus  gave  every  day  freih 
matter  of  difguft.  As  Angus  knew  that  he  had  no 
£rm  fupport  but  in  the  attachment  of  his  followers  to 
his  perfon,  he  fuffered  them  to  rob  and  plunder  the 
eftates  of  his  opponents  without  mercy.  Thefe,  again, 
did  not  fail  to  make  reprifals ;  fo  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1526,  there  was  fcarcely  any  appearance  of 
civil  government  in  Scotland.  Thus  the  court  became 
almoft  totally  deferted ;  every  nobleman  being  obliged 
to  go  home  to  defend  his  own  eflate.  Even  Angus 
himfelf  fhared  in  the  common  calamity,  and  hence  was 
frequently  obliged  to  leave  the  king  to  the  cuftody  of 
Lenox.  To  this  nobleman  the  king  now  made  the 
moll  grievous  complaints,  and  charged  him  to  contrive 
fome  plan  for  his  efcape.  Lenox  accordingly  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  the  baron  of  Buccleugh,  who  was  very 
powerful  in  the  fouthern  parts,  and  a  violent  enemy  to 
Angus  and  the  whole  family  of  Douglas.  To  him  he 
gave  orders  to  foment  the  diforders  in  the  fouthern  parts 
to  fiich  a  degree  as  to  require  the  king’s  perfonal  pre¬ 
fence  to  compofe  them.  Buccleugh  was  then  to  attack 
the  party,  and  take  the  king  by  force  from  the  Dou- 
glafles.  This  fcheme  was  put  in  execution,  but  Buc- 
cleugh  had  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated;  fo  that  the 
attempt  proved  abortive,  and  James  found  himfelf  in  a 
worfe  fituation  than  ever.  After  this  attempt,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  earl  of  Angus  could  not  but  know  that 
Lenox  had  been  accefTory  to  it,  the  former  behaved  to¬ 
wards  him  with  fuch  vilible  indifference,  that  Lenox 
openly  declared  againft  him,  and  advifed  the  king  to 
form  a  friendfhip  with  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
in  order  to  effe&  his  liberty.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  but  the  intereft  of  the  archbifhop  and  Lenox 
was  overbalanced  by  that  of  Arran  and  the  Hamilton 
family,  whom  the  earl  of  Angus  now  drew  over  to  his 
party.  However,  the  earl  of  Lenox,  having  received 
powers  from  the  king  for  that  purpofe,  fuddenly  retired 
from  court ;  and  publifhed  a  manifefto,  inviting  all  loyal 
fubje&s  to  affift  him  in  delivering  the  king  from  con¬ 
finement.  In  confequence  of  this  he  was  foon  joined  by 
a  numerous  army,  with  whom  he  advanced  towards 
Edinburgh.  Angus  did  not  fail  to  affemble  his  adhe¬ 
rents  ;  and  fent  orders  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh 
to  take  the  field,  with  the  king  at  their  head.  The 
citizens  immediately  put  themfelves  under  arms ;  but 
James,  pretending  to  be  indifpofed,  Sir  George  Dou¬ 
glas,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Angus,  made  him  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpeech  “  Sir,  rather  than  our  enemies  fhould 
take  you  from  us,  we  will  lay  hold  of  your  perfon ; 
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and  fhould  you  be  torn  In  pieces  in  the  ftruggle,  we  Scotland 
will  carry  off  part  of  your  body.”  Upon  this  fpeech, 
which  James  never  forgot,  he  mounted  his  horfe  and  fet 
forward  to  Linlithgow,  but  with  a  very  flow  pace ;  in- 
fomuch  that  Sir  George  Douglas,  afraid  of  not  coming 
in  time  to  fuccour  his  brother,  made  ufe  of  many  inde¬ 
cent  exprefiions  and  actions  to  pufli  James  on  to  the 
field  of  battle.  Three  expreffes  arrived  from  the  earl 
of  Angus  ;  the  firft  informing  his  brother  that  he  was 
about  to  engage  with  a  fuperior  army  ;  the  fecond,  that 
Angus  was  engaged  with  a  divifion  of  Lenox’s  army, 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn  ;  and  that  Lenox 
himfelf  was  engaged  with  the  Hainiltons.  The  third 
informed  him  that  Lenox,  if  not  a&nally  defeated,  was 
on  the  point  of  being  fo.  Upon  receiving  this  lad  408 
news,  James  haftened  to  the  field  of  battle,  that  he  is  de- 
might  favc  Lenox,  and  put  an  end  to  the  bloodfhed. —  an(* 
But  he  came  too  late :  for  the  royal  party  was  already 
defeated  with  great  daughter  ;  and  Lenox  himfelf,  af¬ 
ter  being  wounded  and  taken  prifoner,  was  murdered 
by  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

On  the  night  of  the  battle,  the  king  was  removed 
to  Linlithgow  ;  and  though  he  was  under  the  greateft 
grief  for  the  fate  of  Lenox,  the  behaviour  of  the  Dou- 
glaffes  ftruck  him  with  fuch  terror  that  he  diffembled  his 
fentiments.  The  earl  of  Angus  led  his  vi&orious  troops 
into  Fife,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  the  queen  and  the  ^ 
archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s.  The  queen,  on  the  news  The  queen- 
of  his  approach,  fled,  with  her  new  hufband  Henry 
Stuart,  brother  to  lord  Evandale,  to  Edinburgh,  an^  obliged  ta 
both  were  admitted  into  the  caflle.  The  archbifhop  fled  ay. 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  was  obliged  to  keep  cattle 
as  a  fhepherd.  Angus,  after  having  plundered  the  caf¬ 
tle  of  St  Andrew’s  and  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline,  re*^ 
turned  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  prepared  to 
befiege  the  caflle  ;  but  the  queen,  hearing  that  her  fon 
was  among  the  number  of  the  befiegers,  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  caflle  to  be  thrown  open,  and  furrendered 
lierfelf  and  her  hufband  prifoners  to  James,  who  was 
advifed  to  confine  them  to  the  caflle.  After  thefe  re¬ 
peated  fucceffes,  the  earl  of  Angus  eflablifhed  a  kind 
of  court  of  juflice,  in  which  he  profecuted  thofe  who  410 
had  oppofed  him,  among  whom  was  the  earl  of  Caflils.  Trial  and 
He  was  offered  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  natural  fon  t°™^frr^£. 
the  earl  of  Arran,  the  fame  who  had  murdered  Lenox,  Cafljls, 
an  indemnity  if  he  would  own  himfelf  a  vaffal  of  that 
houfe ;  but  this  condition  was  reje&ed.  Being  called 
to  his  trial,  'and  accufed  of  having  taken  arms  againfl 
the  king,  a  gentleman  of  Ills  name  and  family,  who 
was  his  advocate,  denied  the  charge,  and  offered  to 
produce  a  letter  under  James’s  own  hand,  defiring  him* 
to  afiift  in  delivering  him  from  his  gaolers.  This  fin¬ 
king  evidence  confounded  the  profecutor  fo  much*  that 
the  earl  was  acquitted  ;  but  on  his  return  home  he  was 
way-laid  and  murdered  by  one  Hugh  Campbell,  at  the 
infligation  of  Sir  James  Hamilton. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions  in  the  fouth,  many  of  the 
Highland  clans  were  perpetrating  the  moft  horrid  feenes 
of  rapine  and  murder,  which  in  fome  places  reigned  alfo 
in  the  Lowlands.  The  ftate  of  the  borders  was  little 
better  than  that  of  the  Highlands ;  but  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  Angus-  more,  as  he  had  great  intereft  in 
thefe  parts.  Marching,  therefore,  againft  the  banditti 
which  infefted  thefe  parts,  he  foon  reduced  them  to  rea- 
fon.  His  power  feemed  how  to  be.  firmly  eflablifhed, 
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Sfptlpnd.  bfomiich  that  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  began  to 
treat  with  Sir  George  Douglas,  to  whom  he  offered 
lucrative  leafes  and  other  emoluments  if  he  would  inter¬ 
cede  with  the  regent,  as  Angus  was  called,  in  his  fa* 
vour.  This  was  readily  agreed  to  ;  and  the  archbifhop 
was  allowed  to  return  in  lafety  to  his  palace  about  the 
fame  time  that  Angus  returned  from  his  expedition 
againft  the  borderers.  Nothing  was  then  feen  at  court 
but  feftivities  of  every  kind,  in  which  the  queen-mother, 
who  was  now  relieved  from  her  confinement,  took  part  : 
and  fhe  was  afterwards  fuffered  to  depart  to  the  caftle 
of  Stirling  ;  which  Angus,  not  attending  to  its  value, 
had  neglc&ed  to  fecure.  In  the  mean  time  the  arch¬ 
biihop  invited  the  DouglaiTes  to  fpend  fome  days  with 
him  at  his  caftle  ;  which  they  accordingly  did,  and  car¬ 
ried  the  king  along  with  them.  Here  James  diffembled 
fo  well,  and  Teemed  to  be  fo  enamoured  of  his  new  way 
of  life,  that  Angus  thought  there  could  be  no  danger 
in  leaving  him  in  the  hands  of  his  friends  till  he  Ihould 
return  to  Lothian  to  fettle  fome  public  as  well  as  pri¬ 
vate  affairs.  Having  taken  leave  of  the  king,  he  left 
him  in  the  cuftody  of  his  uncle  Archibald,  his  brother 
Sir  George,  and  One  James  Douglas  of  Parkhead,  who 
was  captain  of  the  guards  that  watched  his  majefty  on 
pretence  of  doing  him  honour.  The  earl  was  no  foon- 
er  gone  than  the  archbifhop  fent  an  invitation  to  Sir 
George  Douglas,  defiring  him  to  come  to  St  Andrew’s, 
and  there  put  the  laft  hand  to  the  leafes,  and  finifh  the 
bargains  that  had  been  fpoken  of  between  them.  This 
was  fo  plauiible,  that  he  immediately  fet  out  for  St  An¬ 
drew’s  ;  while  his  uncle  the  treafurer  went  to  Dundee, 
where  he  had  an  amour.  James  thinking  this  to  be 
the  beft  opportunity  that  ever  prefented  to  him  for  an 
efcape,  refolved  to  avail  himfelf  of  it  at  all  events  ;  and 
found  means,  by  a  private  meflage,  to  apprife  his  mo¬ 
ther  of  his  defign.  It  was  then  the  fealon  for  hunting 
and  diverfion,  which  James  often  followed  in  the  park 
of  Falkland  ;  and  calling  for  his  forrefter,  he  told  him, 
that  as  the  weather  was  fine,  lie  intended  to  kill  a  flag 
next  morning,  ordering  him  at  the  fame  time  to  fuinl 
mon  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  to  attend 
him  with  their  beft  dogs.  He  then  called  for  his  chief 
domeftics,  and  commanded  them  to  get  his  fupper  ear¬ 
ly,  becaufe  lie  intended  to  be  in  the  field  by  day-break  ; 
and  he  talked  with  the  captain  of  his  guard  of  nothing 
but  the  excellent  fport  he  expe&ed  next  morning.  In 
the  mean  time,  lie  had  engaged  two  young  men,  the 
one  a  page  of  his  own,  the  other  John  Hart,  a  helper 
about  his^  ftables,  to  attend  him  in  his  flight,  and  to 
provide  him  with  the  drefs  of  a  groom  for  a  difguife. 
Having  formally  taken  leave  of  his  attendants,  charging 
them  to  be  ready  early  in  the  morning,  and  being  left 
alone,  he  ftole  foftly  out  of  his  bed-chamber,  went  to 
the  ftable  unperceived  by  the  guards,  dreffed  himfelf  in 
his  diigniie  ;  and  he  and  his  companions  mounting  the 
three :  beft  horfes  there,  galloped  to  Stirling  caftle  into 
which,  by  the  queen’s  appointment,  he  was  admitted 
ioon  after  day-break.  He  commanded  all  the  gates  to 
be  i  ecu  red  ;  and  the  queen  having  previoufly  prepared 
every  thing  for  a  vigorous  defence,  orders  we  re  given 
that  none  fhould  be  admitted  into  the  caftle  without  the 
King  s  permimon. 

About  an  hour-after  the  king efcapedfrom  Falkland, 
fair  George  Douglas  returned;  and  being  affured  that 
Jus  majefty  was  afleep,  he  went  to  bed.  It  appears 
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that  James  had  been  feen  and  known  in  his  flight  5  for  Scotland* 
in  the  morning  the  bailiff  of  Abernethy  came  poft-hafte  ■ J 

to  inform  Sir  George  that  the  king  had  pafTed  Stirling 
bridge.  They  had,  however,  fome  glimmering  hope 
that  the  king  might  be  gone  to  Bambrigh  :  but  that 
furmife  was  foon  found  to  be  falfe  ;  and  an  exprefs  waa 
difpatched,  informing  Angus  of  all  that  had  happened. 

The  earl  quickly  repaired  to  Falkland,  where  he  and  his  * 
friends  came  to  a  refolution  of  going  to  Stirling,  and 
demanding  accefs  to  the  king.  41 a 

James  by  this  time  had  ifiued  letters  to  the  earls  of Ht  l,re* 
Huntley,  Argyle,  Athol,  Glencairn,  Menteith,  Rothes,  venire 
and  Eglintou  ;  the  lords  Graham,  Levingfton,  Lindfay,  fUf. 
Sinclair,  Ruthven,  Drummond,  Evandale,  Maxwell,  and 
Semple.  Before  all  of  them  could  arrive  at  Stirling, 
the  earl  of  Angus  and  his  friends  were  upon  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  fame  place  ;  but  were  flopped  by  a  herald 
at  arms,  commanding  them  on  their  allegiance  not  to 
approach  within  fix  miles  of  the  king’s  refidencc.  This 
order  having  fufficiently  intimated  what  they  were  to 
expedt,  the  earl  deliberated  with  his  party  how  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  Some  of  them  were  for  marching  on  and  taking 
the  caftle  by  furpriie  :  but  that  was  found  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable,  efpecially  as  they  had  no  artillery.  The  earl 
and  his  brother  therefore  refolved  to  make  a  ftiow  of 
fubmiflion  to  the  king’s  order  ;  and  they  accordingly 
wrent  to  Linlithgow.  By  this  time  all  the. nobility  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  and  many  others,  had  aflembled  at 
Stirling ;  and  James,  calling  them  to  council,  inveigh¬ 
ed  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  DouglaiTes  with  an  acri¬ 
mony  that  fufficiently  difeovered  what  pain  it  muft  have 
given  him  when  he  was  obliged  to  bear  it  in  filence. 

He  concluded  his  fpeech  with  thefe  words :  “  There¬ 
fore  I  defire,  my  lords,  that  I  may  be  fatisfied  of  the 
faid  earl,  his  kin,  and  friends.  For  I  vow  that  Scot¬ 
land  ftiall  not  hold  11s  both,  while  I  be  revenged  on  him 
and  his.” 

1  lie  refult  of  the  council’s  deliberation  was,  that  pro¬ 
clamation  fhould  be  made,  renewing  the  order  for  the 
DouglaiTes  not  to  approach  the  court,  and  divefting  the 
earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother  of  all  their  public  em¬ 
ployments.  In  the  mean  time,  fucli  was  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  aflembly,  that  by  their  advice  James  ordered 
the  earl  to  retire  to  the  north  of  the  Spey  till  his  plea- 
fuie  fhould  be  known  ;  but  his  brother  was  command¬ 
ed  to  furrender  himfelf  a  prifoner  in  the  caftle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  take  his  trial  in  a  very  full  parliament  (all 
the  members  being  fummoned  to  attend),  to  be  held  in 
that  city  next  September.  The  earl  and  his  brother 
confidered  their  compliance  with  thofe  conditions  as  a 
pi  elude  to  their  deftrudion  j  and  refolved  to  juftify 
their  treafons  by  ftill  greater  exceffes,  in  furpriling  the 
town  of  Edinburgh,  and  holding  it  againft  the  king 
and  parliament,  before  the  latter  could  aflemble.  Ht- 
ftorians  have  not  done  that  juftice  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  royal  party  on  this  occafton  which  they  deferve. 

The  management  of  the  king’s  efcape,  his  reception 
into  Stirling,  the  fortifying  that  caftle,  and  the  ready 
obedience  of  his  great  nobility,  fome  of  whom  attended 
him  with  their  followers  before  they  received  any  fum- 
monfes  for  that  purpofe,  are  proofs  of  wife  and  fpirited 
‘deliberations.  Their  condud  at  this  time  was  equally 
confiftent  with  the  fame  plan  of  forefight. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  Douglafles, 
who  remained  aflembled  in  a  numerous  body,  would 
®  2  make 
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Scotland,  make  the  attempt  already  mentioned  ;  but  the  royal  ids 
had  the  precaution  to  diipateh  the  Lord  Maxwell  and 
,ne„  the  baron  of  Lochinvar,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  take 
difap-  poffcfiion  of  the  town,  till  James  could  arrive  with  2coo 
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ftored  with  artillery  of  all  kinds;  and  lying  in  the  Scotland^ 
neighbourhood  of  Tantallon,  it  was  eafy  to  tranfport  *'“"*"* 
them  to  the  liege  :  but  James  thought  he  had  no  right 
to  make  life  of  them  without  the  content  of  one  Mau- 
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forces  to  their  relief.  Maxwell  and  Lochinvar  made 
fuch  dilpatch,  that  they  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  town 
when  the  Douglaffes  appeared  before  it,  and  repulled 
them  ;  while  a  mod  terrible  ftorrn  had  fcattered  tne 
troops  under  James  beloie  he  could  come  to  their  af- 
fiftance,  fo  elfe dually,  that,  being  left  aimed  without 
attendants,  his  perfon  might  have  been  taken  by  the 
f mailed  party  of  the  enemy.  Upon  the  retreat  of? the 
Douglaires  from  Edinburgh,  the  parliament  met ;  and 
none  of  them  appearing  in  purfuance  ol  their  iummons, 
the  earl  of  Angus,  his  brother  Sir  George  Douglas,  his 
uncle  Archibald  Douglas,  and  Alexander  Drummond 
of  Cavnock,  with  fome  of  their  chief  dependents,  were 
ind idled  and  forfeited  for  the  following  offences:  The 
aflembjing  of  the  king’s  lieges,  with  intention  to  have 
a  {failed  his  perfon  ;  the  detaining  of  the  king  againft 
his  will  and  plcafure,  and  contrary  to  the  articles  agreed 
upon,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years  and  more  ;  all  which 
time  the  king  was  in  fear  and  danger  of  his  life.”  We 
know  of  no  advocate  for  the  earl  and  his  friends  but 
one  Banantyne,  who  had  the  courage  to  plead  their 
caufe  againft  thofe  heinous  charges  ;  and  fo  exafperated 
were  both  the  king  and  parliament  againft  them,  that 
the  former  fwore  he  never  would  forgive  them,  and  the 
latter  that  they  never  would  intercede  for  their  pardon. 
Thus  it  was  not  deemed  fufficient  (imply  to  declare 
their  refolutions  ;  but  the  folemnity  of  oaths  was  added 
with  an  intention  to  difeourage  the  king  of  England 
from  continuing  the  vigorous  applications  he  was  every 
day  making,  by  letters  and  otliervvife,  for  the  pardon  of 
Angus  ;  and  to  fnut  out  all  hopes  of  that  kind,  James 
created  his  mother’s  third  hufband  (to  whom  (he  had 
been  married  for  fome  time)  lord  Methven,  and  gave 
him  the  direct  ion  of  his  artillery. 

.  The  difgrace  and  forfeiture  of  the  Douglaffes  having 
created  many  vacancies  in  the  Hate,  Gavin  Dunbar, 
archbiftiop  of  Glafgow,  and  tutor  to  the.  king,  was  no¬ 
minated  lord  chancellor,  though  but  indifferently  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  poft  that  ought  to  have  been  filled  by  an  able 
ftatefman  ;  and  Robert  Carncrofs,  a  perfon  (fays  Bu¬ 
chanan)  more  eminent  for  wealth  than  virtue,  was  made 
treafurcr :  but  this  laft  was  foon  after  diiplaeeu,  being 
fufpe&ed  of  favouring  the  Douglaffes  ;  and  .Robert 
Barton,  one  of  the  king’s  favourites,  was  appointed  to 
fuceeed  him.  The  Douglaffes  ftill  kept  their  arms  ; 
and  being  joined  by  a  great  number  of  outlaws  and  rob¬ 
bers  in  the  fouth,  they  ravaged  all  the  lands  of  their 
enemies,  carrying  their  devaftations  to  the  very  gates 
of  Edinburgh.  A  eommiffion  of  lieutenancy  was  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  earl  of  Both  well  to  ad  againll  thofe  rebels  : 
but  he  declining  it,  it  was  accepted  by  the  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  lord  Hume,  who  did  great  fcrvice  in  proted- 
ing  the  country  from  the  outlaws.  Several  villages, 
however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  were 
burnt ;  and  all  the  proviftons  the  Douglaffes  could  find 
were  carried  off  to  their  caftle  of  Tantallon,  which  now 
ferved  as  their  head-quarters,  and  was  threatened  with 
a  fiege. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  caftlc  of  Dunbar  remained 
ftill  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Albany’s  garrifon,  who 
iccognifed  no  mafter  but  him.  The  place  was  well 


rice,  governor  of  the  caftle.  Having  fummoned,  by 
proclamation,  the  inhabitants  of  Fife,  Angus,  Strath- 
ern,  Stirlingfiiire,  Lothian,  Merfe,  and  Teviotdnle,  to 
be  ready  to  compear  at  Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of  De¬ 
cember,  with  40  days  victuals,  to  afiift  in  the  fiege,.  he 
fent  three  noblemen  to  borrow  artillery  from  Maurice, 
and  to  remain  as  pledges  lor  the  fafe  redelivery  ol  the 
lame  ;  and  the  feveral  pieces  required  were  accordingly  41$ 
fent  him.  1  his  delicacy  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  we  Jnmts  i* 
are  told  that  the  duke  of  Albany  had  given  orders  thatdifappwnu 
every  thing  in  his  caftle  fhould  be  at  the  king's  fervice. 

However  unanimous  the  parliament  might  appear  againft  revenge, 
the  Douglaffes,  yet  James  was  but  ill-fecondcd  in  this 
attempt.  The  unfortunate,  if  fevercly  proceeded  againft, 
generally  find  friends;  and  the  enemies  of  the  Douglal- 
fes  had  impolitically  rendered  it  treasonable  for  any  per¬ 
fon  to  (h  cl  ter  or  protect  the  earl  of  Angus,  his  kinlmen, 
or  followers.  This  proceeding,  in  a  country  where  the 
Douglaffes  had  fo  many  connections,  carried  with  it  an 
appearance  of  cruelty  and  a  third  of  revenge,  efpeciallv 
as  James  had  chofen  fuch  a  feafon  of  the  year  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  fiege.  In  fhort,  after  battering  the  place  for 
fome  days,  and  lofmg  one  Falconer,  his  chief  engineer, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprife,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  turn  the  fiege  into  a  blockade,  with  no  great 
credit  to  his  frit  effay  in  the  field.  Some  hrftorians  in¬ 
timate,  that  Angus  found  means  to  corrupt  the  other 
engineers  ;  but  we  find,  that  before  this  time,  a  nego- 
ciation  was  -going  forward  between  James  and  the  king 
of  England  ;  the  nature  of  which  proves  that  the  for¬ 
mer  was  now  rendered  more  placable  towards  the  Dou¬ 
glaffes,  and  was  the  true  reafon  why  the  fiege  was  fuf- 
pended. 

The  truce  between  Scotland  and  England  was  now 
near  expiring  ;  and  Henry,  under  that  pretence,  gave' 
a  eommiffion  to  the  prior  of  Durham,  Thomas  Magnus, 

Sir  Anthony  Ughtred  captain  of  the  town  and  caftle  of 
Berwick,  William  Frankelyn  chancellor  of  Durham,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Tcmpeil.  James  feems  to  have  been  in 
no  hafte  to  enter  upon  this  negociation,  becauie  he.  un- 
derftood  that  the  Englifh  comraiftioners  were  privately 
inftru&ed  to  infill  upon  the  Douglaffes  being  reftored 
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to  their  eftates  and  dignities.  England  was  at  that  time  rhe  Dou- 
the  principal  ally  of  Francis  againft  the  emperor  ;  andgjaffes  ob- 
this  gave  a  handle  for  Francis  to  interpofc To  far  in 
vour  of  the  Douglaffes,  that  he  brought  James  to  England* 

fent  to  a  preliminary  negociation  for  their  obtaining  at 
lead  a  fecurc  retreat-  in  England.  This  was  at  laft 
complied  with. 

James  being  now  delivered  from  all  dread  of  the  Dou¬ 
glaffes,  and  under  no  controul  from  any  party,  fliowed 
excellent  difpofitions  for  government.  Finding  that  the  James  re* 
borderers  were  by  no  means  pleafed  with  the  late  treaty,  dutes  the 
and  that  they  were  renewing  their  depredations,  lie  re-border€rfo 
folved  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  an  evil  which  had  io  long 
proved  difgraceful  and  dangerous  to  his  ancdlors,  by 
giving  xio  quaiter  to  the  chiefs  of  thefe  robbeis,  whofe 
principal 1  refidence  was  in  Liddefdale.  1  his  was  the 
more  neceffary,  as  their  daring  attempts  had  exafperated 
the  ’  Englifh  fo  much,  that  they  had  actually  burnt  a 
town  in.  Teviotdale  ;  and  they  had  killed  one  Robeit 
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Kerr,  r,  man  of  fome  confequencs.  Two  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Scotch  borderers  were  Ccckbnrn  of  Kenderlaw, 
and  Adam  Scot,  commonly  called  lin*  of  the  thieves. 
Both  of  them  were  barons  ;  and  had  been  fo  inured  to 
the  practice,  that  they  thought  there  was  110 -crime  in 
robbing:  they  therefore  appeared  publicly  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  where  James  ordered  them  to  be  apprehended, 
tried,  and  lmnged.  He  next  proceeded  with  great  firm- 
refs  agaiuft  many  noblemen  and  principal  gentlemen, 
who  were  only  fnfpe&ed  of  being  difaffeeftd  to  the  late 
peace.  All  of  them  had  behaved  with  great  loyalty, 
and  home  of  them  had  done  him  the  moll  important  fer- 
vices.  Of  this  number  were  the  eail  of  Hume,  the  lord 
Maxwell,  with  the  barons  of  Bucclengh,  Farniherft, 
Pol  wart,  Johnfloii,  arid  Mark  Kerr.  Though  we  know 
nothing  particularly  of  what  was  laid  to  the  charge  of 
thofe  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  yet  fo  zealous  was  James 
for  the  impartial  aaminiilration  of  juilice,  that  he  or¬ 
dered  them  all,  with  many  other  chief  gentlemen  of  the 
borders,  to  be  fent  to  prifon  ;  where  they  lay  till  they 
entered  into  recognizances  themfelves,  and  found  bail  for 
their  good  behaviour. 

Of  all  the  party  of  the  Douglaffes,  none  of  any  note 
excepting  Alexander  Drummond  of  Carnock  was  fuf- 
fered  to  return  home,  at  the  earned,  reqnell  of  the  am* 
baffadors  and  the  treafurer  Barton.  This  lenity  was  of 
very  little  confequence;  for  James  having  appointed  the 
earl  of  Murray  to  be  foie  warden  of  the  Scotch  march¬ 
es,  with  power  to  treat  with  the  earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land,  their  conferences  had  broken  off  on  account  of 
frefti  violences  happening  every  day  ;  and  fome  infor¬ 
mation  lie  had  received  from  them,  had  prevailed  with 
James  to  imprifon  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  \vc  have 
already  mentioned.  He  now  refolved  to  attempt  in 
perfon  what  his  predeceffors  and  he  had  fa  often  failed 
in  by  their  deputies.  As  he  was  known  to  be  violent¬ 
ly  additled  to  hunting,  he  fummoned  his  nobility,  even 
on  the  north  of  the  Forth,  to  attend  him  with  their  horfes 
and  clogs;  w  hich  they  did  ip  fuch  numbers,  that  his  hunt¬ 
ing  retinue  confided  of  above  8cco  perfons,  two-thiids 
of  whom  were  well  armed.  This  preparation  gave  no 
lufp?c>on  to  the  borderers,  as  great  hunting-matches  in 
thofe  days  commonly  confided  or  fome  thoufands  ;  and 
James  having  fet  out  upon  his  diverfion,  is  f?Jd  to  have 
killed  540  deer.  Among  the  other  gentlemen  who  had 
been  fummoned  to  attend  him,  was  John  Armilrong  of 
Gilnockhall.  He  was  the  head  of  a  numerous  clan, 
’who  lived  with  great  pomp  and  fpleadour  upon  the  con¬ 
tributions  under  which  they  laid  the  Englifn  on  the 
borders.  He  was  himfelf  always  attended  by  twenty- 
fix  gentlemen  on  horfeback,  well  mounted  and  armed, 
as  his  body-guards.  Having  received  the  king’s  invi¬ 
tation,  he  was  fond  of  difplaying  his  magnificence  to 
his  fovereign  ;  and  attiring  himfelf  and  his  guard  more 
pompoufl'y  than  nfnal,  they  prefented  themfelves  be¬ 
fore  James,  from  whom  they  expected  fome  particular 
mark  of  diltindtion  for  their  fervices  agaiuit  the  Eng- 
liih,  and  for  the  remarkable  protection  they  had  always 
given  to  their  countrymen  the  Scots.  On  their  firft 
appearance,  James,  not  knowing  who  he  was,  returned 
Armftrong’s  falutej  imagining  him  to  be  fome  great  no- 
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bleman  ;  but  upon  hearing  Ins  name,  he  ordered  him 
and  life  followers  to  be  immediately  apprehended,  and 
ientenced  them  to  be  lunged  upon  the  fpot.  It  is  Aid 
that  James,  turning  to  his  attendants,  sliced  them,  point¬ 
ing  at  Armffrong,  “  What  does  that  knave  want  that 
a’  king*  fhould  have,  but  a  crown  and  a  fvvord  of  ho¬ 
nour  Armftrong  begged  hard  for  his  life  ;  and  offer¬ 
ed  to  ferve  the  king  in  the  field  with  forty  hortemen, 
befides  making  him  large  prefents  of  jewels  and  money, 
with  many  other  tempting  offers.  Finding  the  king  in¬ 
exorable,  u  Fool  that  E  am  (faid  he)  to  look  for  warm  * 

water  under  ice,  by  alking  grace  of  a  gracelefs  face 
and  then  he  aud  his  followers  fubmitted  to  their  fate. 


Thofe  and  fome  other  execution: 
ftored  peace  to  the  borders. 


of  the  fame  kind  re- 
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Hitherto  we  have  confidered  only  the  civil  tranfac-  Accountojf 
tions  of  Scotland  ;  but  henceforth  religion  will  claim  at^efe  or* 
confiderable  (hare  of  the  hifforian’s  attention.  The  opi¬ 
nions  of  Luther  had  been  propagated  in  Britain  foon 
after  his  preaching  in  1517.  They  had  for  fome  years 
infenlibly  gained  ground ;  and,  at  the  time  the  conten¬ 
tions  began  between  James  and  his  nobility,  were  be¬ 
come  formidable  to  the  etlablifhed  religion.  Wc  have 
feen  how  James  efcaped  from  the  hands  of  his  nobles 
by  means  of  the  archbifiiop  of  St  Andrew’s.  To  the. 
clergy,  therefore,  he  was  naturally  favourable  ;  and  as.  4*1 
they  of  neccfiity  oppofed  the  reformation,  James  became  x^rhy  J-ime* 
a  zealous  perfeeutor  of  tl  •  reformed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  nobility  having  already  oppofed  the  king  and  * 
clergy  in  civil  affairs,  did  fo  likewife  in  thole  of  religion. 

The  clergy  finding  themfelves  unequal  in  argument,  had 
recourfe  to  more  violent  methods.  Rigorous  inquifi- 
tions  were  made  after  heretics,  and  fires  were  everywhere, 
prepared  for  them.  422 

The  firll  perfon  who  was  called  upon  to  fuffer  for  Martyrdom 
e  reformed  religion  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot  of^^.F^ 


At  an  early  period  of  life  he  had  been  ap- 


the 

Feme. 

pointed  to  this  abbacy  ;  and  having  imbibed  a  favour¬ 
able  idea  of  the  dodlrines  of  Luther,  he  had  travelled 
into  Germany,  where,  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
moll  eminent  reformers,  he  was  fully  confirmed  in  their 
opinions.  Upon  his  return  to  Scotland,  he  ventured  to 
expofe  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  to  infill  on. 
the  advantages  of  the  tenet's  which  he  had  embraced., 
A  condu6l  fo  bold,  and  the  avidity  with  which  his  dif- 
courfca  were  received  by  the  people,  gave  an  alarm  to  the 
clergy.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  religious  and  friendly 
conference,  he  was  feduced  to  St  Andrew’s  by  Alexaiw 
der  Campbell,  a  dominican  friar,  who  was  inllrudled  to 
remonffrate  with  him  on  thejubje6l  of  the  reformation. 
The  converfations  they  held  only  ferved  to  ellablilli  the 
abbot  more  finniy  in  his  fentiments,,  and  to  inflame  his 
zeal  to  propagate  them.  The  archbifiiop  of  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  the  archbifiiop  of  Giafgow’,  and  other  dignita¬ 
ries  of  the  church,  conilituting  a  court,  called  him  to 
appear  before  them. 

The  abbot  neither  loll  his  courage  nor  renounced  his 
opinions..  Fie  was  convided  accordingly  of  heretical' 
pravity,  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  executed 
in  the  year  15,27  (n).  This  reformer  had  not  attained 

the 


(n)  His  tenets  were  of  the  following  import,  and  are  enumerated  in  the  ftnter.ee  pronounced  againft  him. 
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J^6ria»3«  the  24U1  year  of  his  age.  His  youth,  his  virtue,  his 
w  — *  magnanimity,  and  his  fufferings,  all  operated  in  his  fa¬ 

vour  v;ith  the  people.  To  Alexander  Campbell,  who 
infulted  him  at  the  flake,  he  obje£led  his  treachery,  and 
cited  him  to  anfvver  for  his  behaviour  before  the  judge¬ 
ment-feat  of  Chrift.  And  this  perfecutor,  a  few  days 
after,  being  feized  with  a  frenzy,  and  dying  in  that 
condition,  it  was  believed  with  the  greater  fincerity  and 
confidence,  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  an  innocent  man  and 
423  a  true  martyr. 

Excites  pe-  A  deed  fo  affe&ing,  from  its  novelty  and  in  its  cir- 
^^ij^'S’cumftances,  excited  throughout  the  kingdom  an  univer- 
fal  curiofity  and  indignation.  Minute  and  particular  in¬ 
quiries  were  made  into  the  tenets  of  Mr  Hamilton. 
Converts  to  the  new  opinions  were  multiplying  in  every 
quarter,  and  a  partiality  to  them  began  to  prevail  even 
among  the  Romifti  clergy  themfelves.  Alexander  Se- 
ton,  the  king’s  confefTbr,  took  the  liberty  to  inveigh 
againfl  the  errors  and  abufes  of  Popery  ;  to  negledl,  in 
his  difeourfes,  all  mention  of  purgatory,  and  pilgrima¬ 
ges,  and  faints  ;  and  to  recommend  the  dodlrines  of  the 
reformed.  What  he  taught  was  impugned  ;  and  his 
boldnefs  riling  with  contradi&ion,  he  defended  warmly 
his  opinions,  and  even  ventured  to  affirm,  that  in  Scot¬ 
land  there  were  no  true  and  faithful  bifhops,  if  a  judge¬ 
ment  of  men  in  this  fixation  is  to  be  formed  from  the 
virtues  which  St  Paul  has  required  of  them.  A  farcafm 
fo  juft,  and  fo  daring,  inflamed  the  whole  body  of  the 
prelacy  with  refentment.  They  ftudied  to  compafs  his 
definition  ;  and,  as  Mr  Seton  had  given  offence  to  the 
king,  whom  he  had  exhorted  to  a  greater  parity  of  life, 
they  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  conducing 
him  to  the  flake  ;  but,  being  apprehend ve  of  danger, 
4*4  he  made  his  eicape  into  England. 

^ftbu  n°~  x533’  Henry  Foreft,  abenedi£line  friar,  who  dif- 

Urn  *  covered  a  propensity  to  the  reformed  dodlrines,  was  not 
fo  fortunate.  After  having  been  impiifoned  for  fome 
time  in  the  tower  of  St  Andrew’s,  he  was  brought  to 
Ins  trial,  condemned,  and  led  out  to  the  flames.  He 
had  faid,  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  a  pious  man,  and  a 
martyr  ;  and  that  the  tenets  for  which  he  fuffered 
might  be  vindicated.  This  guilt  was  aggravated  by  the 
difeovery  that  friar  Foreft  was  in  poffeffion  of  a  New 
Teftament  in  the  Englifh  language  ;  for  the  priefts  ef- 
teemed  a  careful  attention  to  the  Scriptures  to  be  an  in¬ 
fallible  fymptom  of  herefy.  A  cruelty  fo  repugnant  to 
the  common  fenfe  and  feelings  of  mankind,  while  it 
pleafed  the  infolent  pride  of  the  eccleiiaftics,  was  de- 
ftroying  their  importance,  and  exciting  a  general  difpo- 
fition  in  the  people  to  adopt  in  the  fulleft  latitude  the 
principles  and  fentiments  of  the  reformed. 

The  following  year,  James  Beaton  archbifhop  of 
St  Andrew’s,  though  remarkable  for  prudence  and  mo- 
•deration,  was  overawed  by  his  nephew  and  coadjutor 
David  Beaton,  and  by  the  clergy.  In  his  own  perfon, 
or  by  commiffion  granted  by  him,  perfections  were 
carried  on  with  violence.  Many  were  driven  into  ba- 
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nifkment,  and  many  were  forced  to  acknowledge  what 
they  did  not  believe.  The  more  flrenuous  and  refolute  / 
were  delivered  over  to  punifhment.  Among  thefe  were^**^ 
two  private  gentlemen,  Norman  Gourlay  and  DavidGourU 
Straton.  They  were  tried  at  Holyroodhoufe  before  and  Sti 
the  biffiop  of  Rofs  5  and  refufmg  to  recant,  were  con- ton* 
demned.  King  James,  who  was  prefent,  appeared  ex¬ 
ceedingly  folicitous  that  they  fhould  recant  their  o- 
pinions  ;  and  David  Straton,  upon  being  adjudged  to 
the  fire,  having  begged  for  his  mercy,  was  about  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  when  the  priefts  proudly  pronounced,  that  the 
grace  of  the  fovereign  could  not  be  extended  to  a  cri¬ 
minal  whom  their  law  and  determination  had  doomed 
to  fuffer.  4*6 

A  few  years  after,  the  bifhops  having  affembled  at With 
Edinburgh,  two  Dominican  friars,  Killor  and  Beverage, ral 
with  Sir  Duncan  Sympfon  a  prieft,  Robert  Forrefter  a 
gentleman  of  Stirling,  and  Thomas  Forreft  vicar  of  Do¬ 
lour  in  Perthfhire,  were  condemned  to  be  confumed  in 
the  fame  fire. 

At  Glafgow,  a  fimilar  feene  was  a£led  in  1539  : 
Hieronymus  RufTel  a  gray-friar,  and  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  were  accufed  of  herefy  before 
the  biftiop  of  that  fee.  Ruftel,  when  brought  to  the 
ftakc,  difplaying  a  deliberate  demeanour,  reafoned  grave¬ 
ly  with  his  accufers,  and  was  only  anfwered  with  re¬ 
proaches.  Mr  Kennedy,  who  was  not  yet  18  years  of 
age,  feemed  difpoftd  to  difavow  his  opinions,  and  to 
fink  under  the  weight  of  a  cruel  affii&ion  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
hortation  and  example  of  Ruftel  awakening  his  courage, 
his  mind  affumed  a  firmnefs  and  conilancy,  his  counte¬ 
nance  became  cheerful,  and  he  exclaimed  with  a  joyful 


voice,  “  Now,  I  defy  thee.  Death  ;  I  praife  my  God, 
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I  am  ready.”  4*7 

James  Beaton,  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  ha- ^card  f 
ving  died  about  this  time,  the  ambition  of  David  Bea-  jeeatoa 
ton,  his  coadjutor,  was  gratified  in  the  fulleft  manner. 

He  had  before  been  created  a  cardinal  oi  the  Roman 
church,  and  he  was  now  advanced  into  the  pofteffion  of 
the  primacy  of  Scotland.  No  Scottifn  eccleftaftic  had 
been  ever  invelled  with  greater  authority  ;  and  the  re¬ 
formers  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  fo  formidable  an 
enemy.  The  natural  violence  of  his  temper  had  fixed 
itfelf  in  an  overbearing  iufolence,  from  the  fuccefs  428 
which  had  attended  him.  His  youth  had  been  pafied  His  ch; 
in  feenes  of  policy  and  intrigue,  which,  while  they  com- ter# 
municated  to  him  addrefs  and  the  knowledge  of  men, 
corrupted  altogether  the  fimplicity  and  candour  of  his 
mind.  He  was  dark,  defigning,  and  artificial.  No 
principles  of  juftice  were  any  bar  to  his  fchemes  ;  nor 
did  his  heart  open  to  any  impreffions  of  pity.  His 
ruling  paffion  was  an  inordinate  love  of  power ;  and  the 
fupport  of  his  confequence  depending  alone  upon  the 
church  of  Rome,  he  was  animated  to  maintain  its  fu- 
perditions  with  the  warmeft  zeal.  He  feemed  to  take 
a  delight  in  perfidioufnefs  and  diffimulation  :  he  had  no 
and  he  was  llained  with  an  inhuman  cruelty, 

and 
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Man  hath  no  free-will.  Man  is  in  fin  fo  long  as  he  Iiveth.  Children,  incontinent  after  their  baptifme,  are  fin- 
hers.  All  Cliriftians,  that  be  worthie  to  be  called  Chriftians,  do  know  that  they  are  in  grace.  No  man  is  jufti- 
£ed  by  works,  but  by  faith  only.  Good  works  make  not  a  good  man,  but  a  good  man  doth  make  good  works. 
And  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  are  fo  knit,  that  he  that  hath  the  one  hath  the  reft  5  and  he  that  wanteth  the  one 
-of  them  wanteth  the  reft.”  Keith ,  Iifl>  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scotland ,  Appendix,  p.  3. 
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and  the  moft  open  profligacy  of  manners.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  thefe  defeds,  he  poffefled  a  perfevering  obfti- 
nacy  in  purfuing  his  meafures,  the  ability  to  perceive 
and  to  pradife  all  the  arts  which  were  neceflary  to  ad¬ 
vance  them,  and  the  allurements  of  ollentation  and  pro¬ 
digality. 

He  was  fcarcely  inverted  in  the  primacy,  when  he  ex¬ 
hibited  an  example  of  his  tarte  for  magnificence,  and  of 
his  averfion  to  the  reformed.  He  proceeded  to  St  An¬ 
drew’s  with  an  uncommon  pomp  and  parade.  The  earls 
of  Huntley,  Arran,  Marifchal,  and  Montrofe,  with  the 
lords  Fleming,  Lindfey,  Erfkine,  and  Seton,  honoured 
him  with  their  attendance  ;  and  there  appeared  in  his 
train,  Gavin  archbirtiop  of  Glafgovv  and  lord  high  chan¬ 
cellor,  fourbifhops,  fix  abbots,  a  great  many  private 
gentlemen,  and  a  vaft  multitude  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Andrew’s,  from  a  throne 
ere&ed  by  his  command,  lie  harangued  concerning  the 
ftate  of  religion  and  the  church,  to  this  company,  and 
to  a  crowd  of  other  auditors.  He  lamented  the  inereafe 
of  heretics ;  he  infilled  upon  their  audacity  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  order  ;  he  faid,  that  even  in  the  court  of  the 
fovereign  too  much  attention  was  rtiown  to  them  ;  and 
he  urged  the  ftrong  neceffity  of  ading  againrt  them 
with  the  greateft  rigour.  He  informed  this  artembly, 
that  he  had  cited  Sir  John  Borthwick  to  appear  before 
it,  for  maintaining  tenets  of  faith  hortile  to  the  church, 
and  for  difperfing  heretical  books  ;  and  he  defired  that 
he  might  be  aflifted  in  bringing  him  to  jurtice.  The 
articles  of  accufation  (0)  were  accordingly  read  againrt 
him ;  but  he  neither  appeared  in  his  own  perfon, 
nor  by  any  agent  or  deputy.  He  was  found,  notwith. 
rtanding,  to  be  guilty ;  and  the  cardinal,  with  a  folem- 
nity  calculated  to  rtrike  with  awe  and  terror,  pronoun¬ 
ced  fentence  againrt  him.  Hia  goods  and  eftate  were 
confifeated  ;  a  painted  reprefentation  of  him  was  burn¬ 
ed  publicly,  in  tertimony  of  the  malediction  of  the 
church,  and  as  a  memorial  of  his  obftinacy  and  con¬ 
demnation.  It  was  ordained,  that  in  the  event  of  his 
being  apprehended,  he  ftiould  fuffer  as  a  heretic,  with¬ 
out  hope  of  grace  or  mercy.  All  Chriftians,  whether 
men  or  women,  and  of  whatever  degree  or  condition, 
were  prohibited  from  affording  him  any  harbour  or  fuf- 
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teufmee.  It  Was  declared,  that  every  office  of  humani-  Scotland 

ty,  comfort,  and  folacement,  extended  to  him,  fhould  be - v — 

confidered  as  criminal,  and  be  punifhed  with  confifca- 
tions  and  forfeitures. 

Sir  John  Borthwick  having  been  apprifed  of  his  He  fliei  in- 
danger,  fled  into  England;  where  he  was  kindly  re-f  ^ng- 
ceived  by  Henry  VIII.  who  employed  him  in  negoci-iamI* 
ations  with  the  Proteftant  princes  of  Germany.  Car¬ 
dinal  Beaton  perceived  with  concern  that  this  ad  of 
feverity  did  not  terrify  the  people.  New  defections 
from  the  church  were  announced  to  him.  Andrew 
Cunningham  fon  to  the  matter  of  Glencairn,  James 
Hamilton  brother  to  Patrick  Hamilton  the  martyr, 
and  the  celebrated  George1  Buchanan  the  hirtorian,  were 
impri foiled  upon  fufpicions  of  herefy  ;  and,  if  they  had 
not  found  means  to  efcape,  mull  have  died  at  the 
flake.  I11  this  declining  condition  of  Popery,  the  car¬ 
dinal  held  many  mournful  confutations  with  the  birtiops. 

All  their  intrigues  and  wifdom  vveie  employed  to  devife 
methods  to  fupport  themfelves.  The  projed  of  an  in- 
quifitorial  court  was  conceived,  and  exhibited  a  diflant 
view  of  the  extirpation  of  heretics.  To  ered  this  tri¬ 
bunal,  they  allured  James  V.  with  the  hopes  of  the  con- 
fifeation  and  fpoils,  which  might  enricli  him,  from  the. 
perfection  and  piinirtiment  of  the  reformed.  He  yield¬ 
ed  liimfelf  to  their  folicitations,  and  gave  them  the  fane- 
tion  of  his  authority. 

A  formal  commiflion  was  granted,  conftituting  a  court 
of  inquiry  after  heretics,  and  nominating  for  its  prefident  43 r 
Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Fennard,  natural  brother  to  the$ir  James* 
earl  of  Arran.  The  officious  afiiduity  of  this  man,  his  HamiIton 
ambition,  and  his  thirft  of  blood,  were  acceptable  in  a  aPPoil?tc^ 
high  degree  to  the  clergy;  and  to  .this  bad  eminence Lldfitok 
their  recommendation  had  promoted  him.  Upon  the 
flighted  fufpicion  he  was  allowed  to  call  any  perfon  be¬ 
fore  him,  to  ferutinize  into  his  creed,  and  to  abfolve  or 
to  condemn  him.  A  tribunal  fo  dreadful  could  not 
have  found  a  diredor  more  fuited  to  it.  He  was  in 
hafte  to  fill  the  prifons  of  the  kingdom  with  culprits,, 
and  was  marking  down  in  lifts  the  names  of  all  thofe  to 
whom  herefy  was  imputed  by  popular  report,  and  whom 
the  arts  of  malicious  men  had  reprefented  as  the  objeds 
of  corredion  and  punifhment.  But,  while  he  was  brood¬ 
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(o)  They  are  preferved  by  archbirtiop  Spotifwood,  and  difplay  great  liberality  of  mind,  in  a  period  when  phi- 
Aoiophy  may  he  faid  to  have  been  unknown  in  Scotland.  They  are  thus  detailed  by  this  judicious  writer. 

*•  “  -^at  |ie  the  P°pe  to  have  no  greater  authority  over  Chriftians  than  any  other  bifhop  or  prelate  had. 
"’1  .■  nat  indulgences  and  pardons  granted  by  the  pope  v/ere  of  no  force  nor  effed,  but  devifed  to  abufe 
people;  and  deceive  poor  ignorant  fouls. 

3.  u  That  bifliops,  priefts,  and  other  clergymen,  may  lawfully  inarry. 

be^ embraced  of all  Cleans11”101117  ^  °f  Kn2Iand>  and  tlieir  ncw  Kturgy,  were  commendable,  and  to 

a  T?at  ^  Scotland  are  blinded  by  their  clergy,  and  profefled  not  the  true  faith. 

0.  1  hat  churchmen  ought  not  to  enjoy  temporalties. 

V  «  T^at  kIng  °UgIlt  to  conv€rt  the  rents  of  the  church  into  other  pious  ufes. 

„  ,t^at  church  of  Scotland  ought  to  be  governed  after  the  manner  of  the  Englifh. 

u  canons  and  decrees  church  were  of  no  force,  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God 
!?’  «  iu1  *he5!rders  °f  the  friars  and  monks  fhould  be  abolifned,  as  had  been  done  in  England. 

*  «  '■ri  1  r  ^  for  that  he  fold  fpiritual  things, 

hv  MpT  Ailat  ,ea<*  heretical  books,  and  the  New  Teftament  in  Englifh,  and  fome  other  treatifes  written 

by  Melandhon,  Oecolampadms,  and  Erafmus,  which  he  gave  likewife  unto  others. 

£ubj ed  thereun to.* H^o/ th^Cburcbl p!*  7  ol^  t0  acknowled^  the  authority  of  the  Roman  fee,  or  be 
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Scotland.  mg  over  tnifchief,  and  *miltiplying  in  fancy  the  triumphs 
v— 0f  his  wickednefs,  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  p relent¬ 
ed  kimfelf  in  the  light  of  a  criminal,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  fcaffold. 

projects  The  brother  of  Mr  Hamilton  the  martyr,  to  avoid 
the  ruin  of  perfecution,  had  been  obliged  to  go  into  banifhment  ; 
Hamilton’s  ^ut>  ^y  ^ie  interceffion  of  his  friends,  he  was  permit - 
biother.  ted  to  return  for  a  fhoi t  time  to  his  own  country,  that 
he  might  regulate  the  affairs  of  his  family.  Tie  was 
connected  with  Sir  James  Hamilton  ;  and,  trufting  to 
the  ties  of  blood,  ventured  to  prolong  his  ffav  beyond 
the  period  allotted  to  him.  This  trefpafs  was  trivial. 
Sir  James  Hamilton,  being  willing  to  give  a  fignal 
example  of  feverity,  and  by  this  means  to  ingratiate 
liimfelf  the  more  with  the  priellhood,  took  the  refo- 
lution  to  make  his  own  relation  the  fir  ft.  victim  of  his 
power.  Mr  Hamilton,  attentive  to  his  perfonal  fecu- 
rity,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  moft  private  ma- 
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y  oiiu  now  uiivivvjv.v,... -  -  -  4. 

durations  of  this  inquifitor,  difpatched  his  fon  to  th$ 
king,  who  was  about  to  pafs  the  Forth  in  a  barge, 

By  whom  and  in  treated  him  to  provide  for  his  fafety,  as  Sir 
he  is  accu-  James  Hamilton  had  confpired  with  the  houfe  of  Dou- 
fed  of  trea-,gla6  to  aflaffinate  him.  James  V.  being  at  variance 
with  the  houfe  of  Douglas,  had  reafons  of  fufpicion, 
and  was  dilpofed  to  believe  every  thing  that  is  moft 
flagitious  of  Sir  James  Hamilton.-  He  inftruCted  the 
young  gentleman  to  go  with  expedition  to  Edinburgh, 
and  to  open  the  matter  to 'the  privy-council ;  and  that 
he  might  be  treated  with  the  greater  reipeft,  he  fur- 
mfhed  him  with  the  ring  which  he  was  accuftomed  to 
fend  to  them  upon  thofe  important  occafions  which -re¬ 
quired  their  addrefs  and  activity.  Sir  James  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  apprehended  and  imprifoned.  An  accufation 
of  having  dtvifed  and  attempted  the  king’s  death  nt 
different  times,  was  preferred  againft  him.  His  de¬ 
fence  appeared  to  be  weak  and  unfatisfaClory.  A  jury, 
which  confifted  of  men  of  rank  and  cliara&ci,  pro¬ 
nounced  him  guilty  ;  and,  being  condemned  to  fuffer 
the  death  of  a  traitor,  he  loft  his  head,  and  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  his  body  were  expofed  upon  the  gates  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  The  clergy,  who  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  trial  and  execution,  regretted  his  death,  but 
did  not  think  of  appointing  a  fucceffcr  to  him  in  their 
court  of  inquifition. 

In  other  rcfpe&s,  however,  James  fhowed  great  con¬ 
cern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  Being  diflatisfied 
with  the  ordinary  adminiftration  of  juftice,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  for  a  model  of  the 
like  inflitution  in  Scotland.  Great  objc&ions  lay  to 
juries  in  civil  matters,  and  to  ambulatory  courts  of  ju¬ 
ftice.  The  authority  of  the  heritable  jurifdidtions  was 
-  435  aim  oft  exclufive  of  all  law  ;  for  though  the  king  might 

iXtes  the  prefide  in  them,  yet  he  feldom  did  ;  and  appeals  before 
courts  of  the  council  were  diiagreeable  and  expenlive.  Tim  m- 
ftitutlon  of  the  lords  of  articles  threw  too  much  weight 
into  their  fcalc,  as  no  bulinefs  could  be  tranfa&ed  m 
parliament  but  what  they  allowed  of  and  prepared  ; 
and  it  was  always  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  direCt 
them  as  the  Ting  pleafed.  The  true  fourcc  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  grievances,  in  matters  of  piopeity,  lay  in  the  difre- 
gard  fhown  to  the  excellent  a£ts  which  had  paffed  du¬ 
ring  the  reigns  of  the  three  firft  James’s,  and  which 
had  not  been  fufficiently  fupported  in  the  late  reigns. 
The  evil  had  gathered  ftrength  during  the  minority  of 
James  V. ;  and  he  refolved  to  eftablifh  a  Handing  jury 
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for  all  matters  of  law  and  equity  (for,  properly  fpeak-  ^ectlam 
ing,  the  court  of  feffion  in  Scotland  is  no  other),  with 
a  preiident,  who  was  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  affembly.  Oiigln  cj 
On  the  i  3th  of  May,  this  year,  as  we  find  by  a  curious  the  cnirt 
manufeript  in  the  Britifh  mufeum,  the  lords  of  the  ar-offeflion 
tides  laid  before  the  parliament  the  propofition  for  in- 
flituting  this  court,  in  the  following  words  :  “  Item, 
anent  (concerning)  the  fecond  articled  concerning  the 
order  of  juftice  ;  becaufe  our  fovereign  lord  is  maift  de- 
firous  to  have  an  permanent  order  of  juftice  for  the  uni- 
verfal  of  all  his  liege  ;  and  therefore  tendis  to  inftitute. 
an  college  of  cunning  and  wife  men  for  doing  and  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  in  all  civil  a£ti<MiS  :  and  there¬ 
fore  thinke  to  be  chofen  certain  perfons  maift  conve¬ 
nient  and  qualified  yair  (there),  to  the  number  of  fif¬ 
teen  perfons,  half  fpiritual,  half  temporal,  with  an  pre¬ 
sent.”  j  . 

In  the  year  1  ^33,  hoftllities  were  recommenced  with 
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England  5  but  after  fome  flight  incurfiOns  on  both  fides,  437 
a  truce  again  took  place.  The  moft  remarkable  tranf-  Negudi 
actions  of  tliefc  years,  however,  next  to  the  religious '““g 
perfccutions  already  mentioned,  were  the  negociationsmarri^ 
for  the  king’s  marriage.  Indeed,  there  is  fcarce  any 
inonaich  mentioned  in  hiftory  who  feems  to  have  had  a 
greater  variety  of  choices,  or  who  was  more  difficult  to 
be  pleafed.  The  fituation  of  affairs  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  had  rendered  Scotland  a  kingdom  of  great 
confequencc,  as  holding  the  balance  between  France, 
England,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  ;  and  each  of 
the"  rival  powers  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of 
James,  by  giving  him  a  wife. — In  1534,  king  brands 
offered  him  his  daughter  ;  and  the  match  was  ftrongly 
recommended  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  who  was  ilill  li¬ 
ving  in  France,  and  fcived  James  with  great  fidelity.  43S 
The  fame  year  the  Imperial  ambaffador  arrived  in  Scot-™6" 
land,  and  prefented,  'in  the  name  of  his  mailer,  the  or-y()].of 
der  of  the  golden  fleece  to  James,  who  had  already  been 
inverted  with  that  of  St  Michael  by  Francis.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  offered  him  his  choice  of  three  princeffes; 
Mary  of  Auftria,  the  emperor’s  lifter,  and  widow  of 
Eewis  king  of  Hungary  ;  Maiy  of  Portugal,  the 
daughter  of  his  After  Eleonora  of  Auftvia;  or  Mary  of 
England,  the  daughter  of  Catharine  and  Henry.  An¬ 
other  condition,  however,  was  annexed  to  this  propo- 
fal,  viz.  that,  to  fupprefs  the  herefies  of  the  time,,  a 
council  (hould  be  held  -for  obviating  the  calamities 
which  threatened  the  Chriftian  religion.  Thofe  pro- 
pofals  would  have  met  with  a  more  ready  acceptance 
from  James,  had  not  his  clergy,  at  this  time,  been  dif- 
gufted  with  Charles,  for  allowing  too  great  a  latitude  43 
to  the  Prcteftants  of  Germany.  James,  in  his  anfwer,  Wh<c 
returned  the  emperor  his  acknowledgments  in  the  moft  ^ 
polite  terms,  for  the  fplendid  alliances  he  had  offered Jam 
him.  He  touched  the  propofol  of  the  council  as  being 
a  meafure  rather  to  be  wifhed  for  than  hoped,  becaufe 
it  ought  to  be  free  and  holy,  and  upon  the  model  of 
the  firft  councils  ;  its  members  confifting  of  the  moft 
charitable,  quiet,  and  difinterefted  part  of  the  clergy. 

He  faid,  that  if  fuch  a  council  could  be  obtained,  he 
would  willingly  fend  ecclefiaftics  to  it ;  but  if  not,  that 
every  prince  ought  to  reform  the  errors  of  doftrine, 
and  the  faults  of  the  clergy,  within  his  own  dominions. 

He  bewailed  the  obftinate  conduct  of  his  uncle  in  his 
divorce  and  marriage  ;  and  offered  his  beft  offices  for 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  emperor*, 
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wiiHmg  that  all  the  princes  of  Chriftendom  would  unite 
their  arms  agaiaft  their  common  enemy  the  Turks. 
He  hinted,  very  juftly,  that  his  Imperial  majefty  had 
offered  more  than  he  could  perform,  becaufe  his  cou- 
fm,  Mary  of  England,  was  not  at  his  difpofal,  1  he 
ambaffador  replied,  that  his  mailer,  if  peifuafions  failed, 
would  compel  Henry  by  force  of  arms  to  refiga  her. 
lames  anfwered  this  ridiculous  declaration  by  observing, 
that  the  emperor  then  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach,  of 
all  laws  both  divine  and  human  ;  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
politic  to  give  a  preference  to  any  of  the  three  prin- 
cefles,  all  of  them  being  fo  illuftrious  and  deferring  ; 
but,  to  ihovv  how  much  he  valued  an  alliance  with  his 
Imperial  majefty,  he  would  become  a  fuppliant  to  that 
prince  for  his  niece,  daughter  to  Chrilliern  king  of 
Denmark,  to  become  bis  bride.  The  ambaffador’s  an- 
Ever  to  this  unexpe&ed  requeft  was,  that  (he  was  alrea¬ 
dy  betrothed  to  the  count-palatine;  and  that  before  that 
time  the  marriage  was  probably  confummated. 

Blit  whether  the  Imperial  ambaffador  had  any  right 
to  offer  the  Englifh  princefs  or  not,  it  is  agreed  by 
inoft  hiftorians,  that  he  was  offered  either  Mary  or  Eli¬ 
zabeth  by  their  father  Henry  himfelf-.  To  Mary  ot 
Bourbon,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Vendofme,  he 
He  marries  is  faid  to  have  been  contrafted  ;  but  for  fome  reafon 
the  lung  *  f  or  ot_her  thefe  matches  were  broken  off ;  and  the 
France  *  at  ^  went  to  France,  where  he  married  Mag¬ 

dalen  the  el  deft  daughter  of  Francis.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  at  Paris  in  the  year  1537,  with  great 
magnificence  ;  and  among  other  things  ferved  up  by 
way  of  defert  at  the  mariage-feaft,  were  a  number  of 
covered  cups  filled  with  pieces  <wf  gold  and  gold-dull, 
the  native  produdl  of  Scotland,  which  James  diftribu- 
ted  among  the  guefts.  This  gold  was  found  in  the 
mines  of  Crawford- moor,  which  were  then  worked  by 
the  Germans.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  royal 
pair  embarked  for  Leith,  under  convoy  of  four  large 
ihips  of  war,  and  landed  on  the  28th  of  the  fame 
month.  The  joy  of  the  Scots  was  iirexpreftibie,  bnt  it 
was  of  fliort  continuance  ;  for  the  young  queen  died  of 
a  fever  on  the  2  2d  of  July  the  fame  year. 

King  James  did  not  long  remain  a  widower ;  for  the 
fame  year  he  fent  Beaton  abbot  of  Arbroath,  to  treat 
of  his  fecond  marriage  with  a  French  lady,  Mary  of 
Guife,  ditchefs-dowager  of  Longueville.  In  this  he 
hiVfecond  was  rivalled  by  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  but  not  before 
marriage.  James  had  been  contrafted  to  her.  But  this  was  no¬ 
thing  to  Henry  ;  for  he  not  only  infilled  upon  having 
this  lady  for  his  wife,  but  threw  out  fome  menaces 
again  ft  Francis,  becaufe  he  would  not  comply  with  this 
unjuftifiable  requeft.  In  January  1538,  ftie  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  James,  and  efcorted  to  Scotland  by  the  admi¬ 
ral  of  France  with  a  confiderable  fquadron  ;  both  James 
and  Francis  being  fufpicious  that  Henry  would  make 
fome  attempt  to  intercept  the  royal  bride.  But  no¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  happened,  and  Ihe  landed  fafely  at 
Fifenefs  ;  from  whence  fire  was  conduced  to  the  king 
at  St  Andrew’s. 

But  while  James  appeared  thus  to  be  giving  him- 
4^,  felf  up  to  the  pleafures  ot  love,  he  was  in  other  refpedls 
Cruel  exe-  'fh owing  himfelf  a  bloody  tyrant.  Some  differences 
cution  of  fnblifted  between  the  families  of  Gordon  and  Forbes  in 
the  houfe the  north.  The  heir  of  the  houfe  lad-mentioned  had 
of  Forbes  been  educated  in  a  loofe  diffioated  manner,  and  kept 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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company  with  a  worthlefs  fellow  named  Strahan*  III-  ScooaciL^ 
ving  refufed  this  favourite  foniething  he  had  afked,  the 
latter  attached  himfelf  to  Gordon  earl  of  Huntley, 
who,  it  is  faid,  affifted  him  in  forming  a  charge  of  trea- 
fon  again  ft  Forbes.  He  was  accufcd  of  intending  to 

reltore  the  Douglaffes  to  their  forfeited  eftates  and  ho¬ 
nours  ;  which  improbable  ftory  being  fupported  by 
fome  venal  evidences,  the  unhappy  young  man  was  con¬ 
demned  and  executed  as  a  traitor.  The  king  could  not 
but  fee  the  injuftice  of  this  execution  ;  and,  in  order  to 
make  fome  amends  for  it,  banilhed  Strahan  the  kingdom. 

The  following  execution,  which  happened  a  few  days 
after,  was  much  more  inhuman,  infomuch  that  it  would 
have  ilained  the  annals  even  of  the  moil  defpotic  tyrants. 

The  earl  of  Angus,  finding  that  he  could  not  regain 
the  favour  of  the  king,  had  recourfe  to  the  method 
ufu?d  in  thofe  days,  viz.  the  committing  of  depredations  444 
on  the  borders.  This  crime  was  fufficient  with  James  And  of  thd 
to  occafion  the  death  of  his  innocent  lifter,  the  dowager-  dowager  ^ 
lady  of  Glamis.  She  had  been  courted  by  one  Lyon,  m-s> 
whom  llie  had  rejedled  in  favour  of  a  gentleman  ot  the 
name  of  Campbell .  Lyon,  exafperated  at  his  repulfe, 
found  means  of  admittance  to  James,  whom  he  filled  with 
the  greateft  terrors  on  account  of  the  pra&ices  of  the 
family  of  Angus  ;  and  at  iaft  charged  the  lady,  her  iiuf- 
band,  and  an  old  prieft,  with  a  defign  of  poifoning 
the  king  in  order  to  reflore  Angus.  The  parties 
were  all  remarkable  for  the  quiet  and  innocent  lives 
they  led  ;  and  even  this  circumftance  was  by  their  dia¬ 
bolical  accufer  turned  to  their  prejudice,  by  reprefen t- 
ing  it  as  the  effect  of  cunning  or  caution.  In  this 
reign  an  accufation  of  treafon  was  always  followed  by 
condemnation.  However,  the  evidence  againft  the  lady 
appeared  fo  abfurd  and  contradictory,  that  fome  of  the 
judges  were  for  dropping  the  profeention,  and  others 
for  recommending  her  cafe  to  the  king :  but  the  majo¬ 
rity  prevailed  to  )iave  it  determined  by  a  jury,  who 
brought  her  in  guilty  ;  and  flic  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive  in  the  Caftle-liill  of  Edinburgh.  The  de¬ 
fence  (he  made  would  have  done  honour  to  the  ableft 
orator,  and  undeniably  proved  her  innocence  ;  but  tho’ 
it  was  reported  to  James,  it  was  fo  far  from  mitiga¬ 
ting  her  fenterce,  that  it  was  aggravated  by  her  huf-  445 
band  being  obliged  to  behold  her  execution.  The  un-^catk  °f 
happy  hufband  himfelf  endeavoured  to  make  his  way|^^ul- 
over  the  caftle-wall  of  Edinburgh  ;  bnt  the  rope  pro¬ 
ving  too  fhort,  he  was  dafhed  in  pieces  :  and  lord  Gla- 
mis  herfon,  though  but  a  child,  was  imprifoned  during 
the  remainder  of  this  reign.  The  old  prieit,  though, 
put  to  the  torture,  confeffed  nothing,  and  was  freed. 

Lyon,  like  the  other  accufer  already  mentioned,  was 
banifhed  the  kingdom.  446 

Whether  thefe  and  other  cruellies  had  affected  the  kinS 
king’s  conference,  or  whether  his  brain  had  been  1 1 

touched  by  the  diitra&ions  of  the  different  parties,  is  diftra&ion* 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  year  1540,  he 
began  to  live  retired  :  his  palace  appeared  like  the  cloi- 
ftered  retreat  of  monks  ;  his  fteep  was  haunted  by  the 
moil  frightful  dreams,  which  he  conftrued  into  appari¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  body  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  whole  ex¬ 
ecution  lias  already  been  mentioned,  feemeu  continually 
prefent  to  bis  eyes.  Perhaps  the  lofs  of  his  two  fons, 
who  died  on  the  fame  day  that  Sir  James  was  executed, 
might  have  contributed  to  bring  this  man  more  remark* 
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ably*  to  his  remembrance.  No  doubt,  it  added  to  the 
gloom  of  his  mind  ;  and  he  now  faw  his  court  abandon¬ 
ed  by  almoft  all  his  nobility. 

At  laft  James  was  in  fome  degree  roufed  from  his 
inadlion,  by  the  preparations  made  againft  him  by  his 
uncle  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Some  differences  had 
already  taken  place  ;  to  accommodate  which,  Henry 
had  defired  a  conference  with  James  at  York.  But 
this  the  latter,  by  the  advice  of  his  parliament,  had 
declined.  The  confequence  was  a  rnpture  between  the 
two  courts,  and  the  Engliih  had  taken  20  of  the  Scots 
trading  veflels.  Henry  threatened  to  revive  the  anti¬ 
quated  claim  of  the  Englifh  fuperiority  over  Scotland, 
and  had  given  orders  for  a  formidable  invafion  of  the 
Scotch  borders.  He  complained  that  James  had  u- 
ftirped  his  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  which  he 
had  added  the  word  Chriftian,  implying  that  Henry 
was  an  infidel :  but  the  kings  of  Scotland  had,  fome 
time  before,  been  complimented  by  the  papal  fee  with 
that  title.  James,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  his  eyes 
towards  Ireland,  the  north  part  of  which  was  actually 
peopled  with  inhabitants  who  owned  no  fovereign  but 
the  king  of  Scotland,  and  who  offered  to  ferve  James 
againft  the  Englifh  ;  fome  of  their  chiefs  having  actual¬ 
ly  repaired  to  Scotland,  and  done  homage  to  James. 
Henry  had,  about  this  time,  declared  himfelf  king  of 
Ireland,  of  which  he  was  before  only  ftyled  the  lord ; 
and  James  roundly  aflerted,  that  he  had  a  preferable 
claim  to  at  leaft  one  half  of  that  ifland,  which  had  been 
peopled  by  the  fubjects  of  Scotland.  Though  the 
Scotch  hiftorians  of  this  reign  take  very  little  notice  of 
this  incident,  yet  James  appears  to  have  been  very  te¬ 
nacious  of  his  title  ;  and  that  there  was  a  vaft  inter- 
courfe  carried  on  between  the  fubje&s  of  Scotland  and 
the  northern  Irifh,  who  unanimoufly  acknowledged 
James  for  their  natural  fovereign.  Indeed,  this  was 
the  only  ground  of  quarrel  that  the  king,  with  the  leaft 
fhadow  of  juftice,  could  allege  againft  Henry.^  . 

His  parliament  being  met,  many  public-fpirited  adls 
were  p  iffed ;  and  before  the  afiembly  was  diffolved, 
the  members  renewed  the  a£ts  againft  leafing-making  ; 
by  which  is  meant  the  mifreprefenting  of  the  king  to  his 
nobles,  or  the  nobles  to  their  king  :  and  James,  to 
difmifs  them  in  good  humour,  patted  an  adl  of  free 
grace  for  all  crimes  committed  in  his  minority  ;  the  earl 
of  Angus,  and  Sir  George  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas, 
being  excepted. 

Henry,  after  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  wife  Ca¬ 
tharine  Howard,  married  and  divorced  the  princefs 
Anne  of  Cleves,  and  found  himfelf  either  deferted  or 
diftrnfted  by  all  the  princes  on  the  continent,  Prote- 
ftant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic.  James  and  his  clergy 
relied  greatly  on  this  public  odium  incurred  by  Henry; 
but  the  emperor  having  again  quarrelled  with  Francis, 
left  Henry,  whofe  dominions  they  had  threatened  joint¬ 
ly  to  invade,  at  liberty  to  continue  his  preparations  a- 
gainft  the  Scots.  He  firft  ordered  his  fleet,  then  the 
moft  formidable  of  any  in  the  world,  to  make  frefh  de- 
feents  upon  Scotland.  At  the  fame  time,  he  appoint¬ 
ed  a  very  confiderable  army  to  rendezvous  upon  the 
borders,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  one 
of  his  wardens,  the  earl  of  Angus,  and  his  two  bro- 
thers  Sir  George  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  James 
was  every  day  expecting  fupplies  of  money,  arms,  and 
other  neceffaries  from  Francis  $  but  thefe  not  arriving, 
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he  reaftembled  his  parliament  on  the  ,14th  of  March,  Scotland, 
which  gratified  him  in  all  his  demands.  Many  excel- 
lent  regulations  were  made  for  the  internal  government, 
peace,  and  fccurity  of  the  kingdom,  and  againft  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  money  inftead  of  merchandife.  A£ls  were 
patted  for  fortifying  and  embellifhing  the  town  of  E- 
dinburgh,  and  for  better  fupplying  the  fubje&s  with 
wine  and  all  the  other  necefiaries  of  life.  The  royal 
revenue  was  increafed  by  many  additional  eftates ;  and 
the  laft  hand  was  put  to  one  of  the  beft  plans  for  a  na¬ 
tional  militia  that  perhaps  ever  appeared.  As  yet, 
excepting  in  the  difappointment  which  Henry  met  with 
from  his  nephew  in  not  meeting  him  at  York,  he  had  * 
no  grounds  for  commencing  hottilities.  But  it  is  here  Death  of 
proper  to  obferve,  that  the  queen-mother  was  then  the  quee*- 
dead  ;  and  confequently  the  connection  between  James  mQt  er* 
and  Henry  was  weakened.  Whatever  her  private  cha¬ 
racter  might  have  been,  {he  was  certainly  a  happy  in- 
ftrument  of  preventing  bloodfhed  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  She  was  buried  with  royal  honours  at 
Perth. 

James,  to  all  appearance,  was  at  this  time  in  a  moft 
defirable  fituation.  His  domain,  by  forfeitures  and  o- 
therwife,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  of  his  predeceftors. 

He  could  command  the  purfes  of  his  clergy ;  he  had 
large  fums  of  ready  money  in  his  exchequer  ;  his  forts 
were  well  ftored  and  fortified  ;  and  he  was  now  daily 
receiving  remittances  of  money,  arms,  and  ammunition  452 
from  France.  All  this  fhow  of  happinefs  was  only  in  James  lofcs 
appearance  ;  for  the  affcCtions  of  his  nobility,  and  the 
wifer  part  of  his  fubje&s,  were  now  alienated  from  him  fubje&s. 
more  than  ever,  by  the  exceflive  attachment  he  fhowed 
to  bigotry  and  perfecution. 

He  had  nominated  the  earl  of  Huntley  to  command 
his  army  on  the  borders,  confifting  of  10,000  men  ; 
and  his  lieutenant-general  was  Sir  Walter  Lindfay  of 
Torphichen,  who  had  feen  a  great  deal  of  foreign  fer- 
vice,  and  was  efteemed  an  excellent  officer.  Huntley 
acquitted  himfelf  admirably  well  in  his  commiffion  ; 
and  was  fo  well  ferved  by  his  fpies,  as  to  have  certain 
intelligence  that  the  Englifh  intended  to  furprife  and 
burn  Jedburgh  and  Kelfo.  The  Englifh  army  under 
Sir  Robert  Bowes  and  the  Douglafles,  with  other  nor¬ 
thern  Englifhmen,  continued  ftill  upon  the  borders  ; 
and  one  of  the  refolutions  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gen¬ 
try  had  come  to,  was,  not  to  attack  them  on  their  own 
ground,  nor  to  a£t  offeniively,  unlefs  their  enemies  in¬ 
vaded  Scotland.  Huntly  being  informed  that  the  Eng- 
liih  had  advanced,  on  the  24th  of  Auguft,  to  a  place 
called  Haldonrig ,  and  that  they  had  deftroyed  great 
part  of  the  Scotch  and  debateable  lands,  refolved  to 
engage  them :  and  the  Englifh  were  aftonifhed,  when 
at  day-break  they  faw  the  Scotch  army  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  Neither  party  could  now  retreat  with- The  Eng- 
out  fighting  ;  and  Torphichen,  who  led  the  van,  coR-hfh  defeat- 
filling  of  2000  of  the  beft  troops  of  Scotland,  charged 
the  Englifh  fo  furioufly,  that  Huntley  gained  acom-J}^ 
plcte  and  an  cafy  victory.  Above  200  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  were  killed,  and  600  taken  prifoners  ;  among  whom 
were  their  general  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  Sir  William 
Mowbray,  and  about  60  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  nor¬ 
thern  barons  ;  the  earl  of  Angus  efcaping  by  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  his  horfe.  The  lofs  of  the  Scots  was  inconftder- 
able. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  duke. of  Norfolk  having  rai- 
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Scotland,  fed  a  great  army,  had  orders  to  march  northwards,  and 
"—v—  t0  difperfe  a  manifefto,  complaining  of  James  for  ha¬ 
ving  difappointed  him  of  the  interview  at  York,  and 
reviving  the  ridiculous  claim  of  his  own  and  his  ancef- 
tors  fuperiority  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  It 
was  plain,  from  the  words  of  this  manifefto,  that  Hen¬ 
ry  was  (till  placable  towards  James  ;  and  that  he  would 
eafily  have  dropt  that  claim,  if  his  nephew  would  have 
made  any  perfonal  advances  towards  a  reconciliation. 

The  condition  of  James  was  now  deplorable.  The 
few  faithful  courifellors  he  had  about  him,  fuch  as  Kirk- 
aldy  of  Grange,  who  was  then  lord  treafurer,  plainly 
intimated,  that  he  could  have  no  dependence  upon  his 
D’ftraSion  nobles,  as  he  was  devoted  to  the  clergy  ;  and  James, 
of  James,  fometimes,  in  a  fit  of  diftra&ion,  would  draw  his  dag¬ 
ger  upon  the  cardinal  and  other  eccleliaftics  when  they 
came  to  him  with  frefh  propofitions  of  murder  and  pro- 
feriptions,  and  drive  them  out  of  his  prefence.  But  he 
had  no  conftancy  of  mind  ;  and  he  certainly  put  into 
his  pocket  a  bloody  fcroll  that  had  been  brought  him 
by  his  priefts,  beginning  with  the  earl  of  Arran,  the 
flrft  fubjedl  of  the  kingdom.  In  one  of  his  cooler 
moments,  he  appointed  the  lord  Erfkine,  and  fome  o- 
thers  of  his  nobility,  to  make  a  frefh  attempt  to  gain 
time  ;  and  Henry  even  condefcended  to  order  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  (who  was  then  advanced  as  far  as  York), 
the  lord  privy  feal,  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  others, 
to  treat  with  him.  The  conferences  were  fhort  and  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  duke  bitterly  complained,  that  the 
Scots  fought  only  to  amufe  him  till  the  feafon  for  ac¬ 
tion  was  over.  In  fhort,  lie  confidered  both  them  and 
4?5  Learmouth,  who  was  ordered  to  attend  him,  as  fo  ma- 
bfhe  duke  ny  fpies,  and  treated  them  accordingly.  It  was  the 
i&f  Norfolk  21ft  of  O&ober  before  he  entered  the  eaft  borders  of 
a  Sc°tland*  According  to  the  Scotch  hiftorijms,  his  ar- 

romidableam^.conflfted  of  4°>°°°  men  ;  but  the  Englifh  have  fix- 
irmy.  ed  it  at  20,000. 

James  affected  to  complain  of  this  invafion  as  being 
unprovoked  ;  but  he  loft  no  time  in  preparing  to  repel 
the  danger.  The  fituation  of  his  nobility,  who  were 
prefted  by  a  foreign  invafion  on  the  one  hand,  and  do- 
meftic  tyrants  on  the  other,  induced  them  to  hold  fre¬ 
quent  confultations ;  and  in  one  of  them,  they  refolved 
to.  renew  the  feene  that  had  been  a&ed  at  Lawder 
456  bridge  under  James  III.  by  hanging  all  his  grandfon’s 
Confpiracy  evil  counfellors.  The  Scots  hiftorians  fav,  that  this 
refolution  was  not  executed,  becaufe  the  nobility  could 

Sorites.  n0t  agreC  aboUt  .the  vi6lims  that  were  to  be  Sacrificed  ; 

and  that  the  king,  who  was  encamped  with  his  army 
at  Fallamoor,  having  intelligence  of  their  confultation, 
removed  haftily  to  Edinburgh  ;  from  which  he  fent 
orders  for  his  army  to  advance,  and  give  battle  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  appears  as  yet  not  to  have  en¬ 
tered  the  Scotch  borders.  The  anfwer  of  the  nobility 
was,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  attack  the  duke 
upon  Englifh  ground  ;  but  that  if  he  invaded  Scotland, 
they  knew  their  duty.  The  earl  of  Huntley,  who 
commanded  the  van  of  the  Scott ifh  army,  confifting  of 
10,000  men,  was  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  but  no  Sooner 
did  Norfolk  pafs  the  Tweed,  than  he  harafled  the 
Englifh  army,  cut  off  their  foraging  parties,  and  di- 
4?  7  ftreffed  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  duke  agreed 

1  °nCC  more  to  a  conference  for  peace  ;  which  was  mana- 

o  mreagteUged?  °n  the  part  °f  the  8cots’  bY  the  bifhoP  ^  Ork¬ 
ney  and  Sir  James  Learmouth  ;  but  nothing  was  con- 
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eluded.  The  Englifh  general,  finding  it  now  impof-  Scotland, 
fible  on  many  accounts  to  profecute  nis  invafion,  reoaf-  — — 
fed  the  Tweed  ;  and  was  hafaffed  in  his  march  by  the 
earl  of  Huntley,  who  defifted  from  the  purfuit  the  mo¬ 
ment  his  enemies  gained  Englifh  ground.  g 

James,  whofe  army  at  this  time  amounted  to  above  The  Scots 
30,000  men,  continued  ftill  at  Edinburgh,  from  which  *cfufe  to 
he  fent  frequent  meffages  to  order  his  nobility  and  ge-fu:fue* 
nerals  to  follow  the  duke  of  Norfolk  into  England  ; 
but  thefe  were  difregarded.  James  was  flattered,  that 
now  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  be  revenged  for  all  the 
indignities  that  had  been  offered  by  England  to  Scot¬ 
land.  In  this  he  was  encouraged  by  the  French  am- 
baffador,  and  the  high  opinion  he  had  of  his  own 
troops.  About  the  beginning  of  November,  he  came 
to  a  refolution  of  reaffembling  his  army,  which  was  dif- 
banded  upon  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  retreat.  This  pro- 
jedl  appeared  fo  feaftble  and  fo  promifmg,  that  feverai 
of  the  nobility  are  faid  to  have  fallen  in  with  it,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  lord  Maxwell,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Caflils, 
and  Glencairn,  with  the  lords  Fleming,  Somerville,  and 
Erfkine  :  others  repiefented,  but  in  vain,  that  the  arma 
of  Scotland  had  already  gained  Sufficient  honour,  by 
ohhging  the  powerful  army  of  the  Englifh,  with  their 
moft  experienced  general  at  their  head,  to  make  a 
fhameful  retreat  before  a  handful ;  that  the  force  of 
Scotland  vvas  inferior  to  that  of  England  ;  and  that  an 
honourable  peace  vvas  itill  pra&icabie.  It  was  faid,  in 
reply  to  thofe  confiderations,  that  the  ftate  of  the  quar¬ 
rel  was  now  greatly .  altered  ;  that  Henry  had  in  his 
manifefto  declared  his  intention  to  enflave  their  coun¬ 
try  ;  that  he  treated  the  nobility  as  his  vaffals ;  that  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  guilty  of  burning  the  dweb 
lings  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  by  laying  above  20 
villages  and  towns  in  allies ;  and  that  no  Scotchman, 
who  was  not  corrupted  by  Henry’s  gold,  would  op- 
pofe  the  king’s  will.  The  laft,  perhaps,  was  the  chief  459 
argument  that  prevailed  on  the  lord  Maxwell,  a  noble-  Ia£l 
man  of  great  honour  and  courage,  to  agree  to  carry  the  M.vade*  C° 
war  into  England  by  Solway,  provided  he  was  at  the  England, 
head  of  10,000  men.  It  was  at  laft  agreed  that  the 
earl,  of  Arran  and  the  cardinal  fhould  openly  raife  men, 
as  if  they  intended  to  enter  the  eaft  marches,  where 
they  were  to  make  only  a  feint,  while  the  lord  Max¬ 
well  was  to  make  the  real  attempt  upon  the  weft.  Pri¬ 
vate  letters  were  everywhere  circulated  to  raife  the  men 
who  were  to  Serve  under  the  lord  Maxwell ;  among 
whom  were  the  earls  of  Caflils  and  Glencairn,  the  lords 
Fleming,  Somerville,  Erfkine,  and  many  other  perfons 
of  great  consideration.  James,  who  never  was  lufpedl- 
cd  of  want  of  courage,  probably  would  have  put  him- 
fdf  at  the  head  of  this  expedition,  had  he  not  been  dif- 
fuaded  from  it  by  his  priefts  and  minions,  who  remind¬ 
ed  him  of  the  coninltations  at  Fallamoor,  and  the 
other  treafonable  pradices  of  the  nobility.  They  ad¬ 
ded,  that  moft  of  them  being  corrupted  by  the  Eng- 
glifh  gold,  he  could  not  be  too  much  on  his  guard.  He 
was  at  laft  perfuaded  to  repair  to  the  caftle  of  Loch- 
maben  or  Carlaverock,  and  there  to  wait  the  iffue  of  T 
the  inroad.  Lord  Ma*. 

T .  ,  .  .  well  Super* 

It  was  probably  at  tins  place  that  James  was  pre-feded  in 
vailed  on  to  come  to  the  fatal  refolution  *  of  appointing the  com* 
one  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  fon  of  the  houfe  of  Roflin,  and  "Sife, 
a  favourite  minion  at  court,  to  command  the  army  in  clair. 
chief  and  his  commifiion  was  made  out  accordingly. 

C  2  On 
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Scotland,  Qn  the  2  3d  of  November,  the  Scots  began  their  march 
v  at  midnight  ;  and  having  pafTed  the  Efk,  all  the  ad¬ 
jacent  villages  were  feen  in  flames  by  the  break  of  day. 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  the  Englifh  warden  of  thole 
marches,  the  baftard  Dacres,  and  Mufgrave,  haflily  rai¬ 
led  a  few  troops,  the  whole  not  exceeding  500  inen> 
and  drew  them  up  upon  an  advantageous  ground  ;  when 
Sinclair,  ordering  the  royal  banner  to  be  difplayed,  and 
being  mounted  on  the  fhoulders  of  two  tall  men,  pro¬ 
duced  and  read  bis  commiflion.  It  is  impoffible  to  i- 
rnagine  the  conflernation  into  which  the  Scots  were 
thrown  upon  this  occafion  ;  and  their  leaders  fetting 
the  example,  the  whole  army  declared  (according  to 
the  Scotch  authors),  that  they  would  rather  furrender 
themfelves  prisoners  to  the  Englifh,  than  fubmit  to  be 
commanded  by  fuch  a  general.  In  an  inflant,  all  order 
in  the  Scotch  army  was  broken  down  ;  borfe  and  foot, 
defeated  ut  foldiers  and  fcullions,  noblemen  and  peafants,  were  in- 
fcolway  termingled.  It  was  eafy  for  the  Englifh  general  to 
perceive  this  confufion,  and  perhaps  to  guefs  at  its 
caufe.  A  hundred  of  his  light-horfe  happened  to  ad¬ 
vance  :  they  met  no  refiflance :  the  nobles  were  the  firft 
who  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners  ;  and  the  reft  of 
the  Englifh  advancing,  they  obtained  a  bloodlefs  vic¬ 
tory  ;  for  even  the  women  and  the  boys  made  priioners 
of  Scotch  foldiers,  and  few  or  none  were  killed.  The 
lord  Herbert  relates  the  circumftances  of  this  fhameful 
affair  with  fome  immaterial  differences  ;  but  agrees  with 
the  Scotch  authorities  upon  the  whole.  He  mentions, 
however,  no  more  than  800  common  foldiers  having 
been  made  prifoners.  The  chief  of  the  prifoners  were 
the  earls  of  Caffils  and  Glen  cairn,  the  lords  Maxwell, 
Fleming,  Somerville,  Oliphant,  and  Gray,  with  above 
200  gentlemen  befides. 

James  was  then  at  Carla verock,  which  is  about  I  2 
miles  d  iff  ant  from  the  place  of  adion,  depreffed  in  his 
fpirits,  and  anxious  about  the  event  of  the  expedition, 
which  is  to  this  day  called  the  Raid  of  Solway  mojs . 
When  the  news  came  to  his  ears,  and  that  the  earl  of 
Arran  and  the  cardinal  were  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
he  was  feized  with  an  additional  dejedion  of  mind, 
which  brought  him  to  his  grave.  In  fuch  a  fix¬ 
ation  every  cruel  adion  of  his  former  life  wounded 
his  confcience  ;  and  he  at  laft  funk  into  a  fullen  melan¬ 
choly,  which  admitted  of  no  confolation.  From  Car- 
laverock  lie  removed  to  Falkland  ;  and  was  fometimes 
heard  to  exprefs  himfelf  as  if  he  thought  that  the  whole 
body  of  his  nobility  were  in  a  confpiracy  againff  his 
perfon  and  dignity.  The  prefence  of  the  few  attend¬ 
ants  who  were  admitted  into  his  chamber,  and  who 
were  the  wicked  inflruments  of  his  mifeondud,  feemed 
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to  aggravate  his  fufferings,  and  he  either  could  not  or 
would  not  take  any  fuflenance.  His  death  being  now 
inevitable,  Beaton  approached  his  bed-ficle  with  a  pa¬ 
per,  to  which  he  is  faid  to  have  direded  the  king’s 
hand,  pretending  that  it  was  his  laft  will.  On  the  18th 
of  December,  while  James  wats  in  this  deplorable  flate, 
a  meffenger  came  from  Linlithgow,  with  an  account 
that  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter ;  and 
the  laft  words  he  was  diftin&ly  heard  to  fay,  were,  “  It 
will  end  as  it  began  :  the  crown  came  by  a  woman,  and 
it  will  go  with  one  ;  many  miferies  approach  this  poor 
kingdom  ;  king  Henry  will  either  mafter  it  by  arms,  or 
win  it  by  marriage.”  He  then  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  and  in  broken  ejaculations  pronounced  the  word 
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Solway  mof ,  and  fome  faint  exprefiions  alluding  to  the  Scotland, 

difgrace  he  fufFered.  In  this  Hate  he  languillied  for  - - - 

fome  days;  for  it  is  certain  he  did  not  furvive  the 
13th.  <  # 

James  V.  was  fucceeded  by  his  infant  daughter  Mary,  fncccer{, 
whole  birth  we  have  already  mentioned.  James  haded  by  Ma* 
taken  no  fteps  for  the  fecurity  of  his  kingdom,  fo  thatry« 
ambitious  men  had  now  another  opportunity  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  public  affairs  into  confufion.  The  fituation 
of  Scotland  indeed  at  this  time  was  very  critical.  ^ 
Many  of  the  nobility  were  prifoners  in  England,  and  Critical  fu 
thofe  who  remained  at  home  were  fadious  and  turbu-  tuation  of 
lent.  The  nation  was  difpiiited  by  an  unfuccefsfulaffairs’ 
war.  Commotions  were  daily  excited  on  account  of 
religion,  and  Henry  VIII.  had  formed  a  defign  of  add¬ 
ing  Scotland  to  his  other  dominions.  By  a  teftamen- 
tary  deed  which  'cardinal  Beaton  had  forged  in  the 
name  of  his  fovercign,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
queen  and  governor  of  the  realm,  and  three  of  the 
principal  nobility  were  named  to  ad  as  his  counfellors 
in  the  adminiftration.  The  nobility  and  the  people, 
however,  calling  in  queftion  the  authenticity  of  tins 
deed,  which  he  could  not  eftablifh,  the  cardinal  was 
degraded  from  the  dignity  he  had  affumed  ;  and  the  ^ 
eftates  of  the  kingdom  advanced  into  the  regency  Earl  of  Ai 
James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  whom  they  judged  ran  ap-  |, 
to  be  entitled  to  this  diftindion,  as  the  {Second  perfon  Pointe^  rc| 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  neareft  heir,  after  Mary,  to  the*ent*  *'  j 
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The  difgrace  of  cardinal  Beaton  might  have  proved 
the  deftrudion  of  his  party,  if  the  earl  of  Arran  had 
been  endowed  With  vigour  of  mind  and  ability.  But 
his  view's  wrere  cireumicnbed  ;  and  he  did  not  compen-  , 
fate  for  this  defed  by  any  firmnefs  of  purpofe.  He  chara, 

was  too  indolent  to  gain  partizans,  and  too  irrefolute ter. 
to  fix  them.  Slight  difficulties  filled  him  with  em- 
barraffment,  and  great  ones  overpowered  him.  His 
enemies,  applying  themfelves  to  the  timidity  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  betrayed  him  into  weakneffes  ;  and  the  efteeni 
w'hich  his  gentlenefs  had  procured  him  in  private  life, 
was  loft  in  the  contempt  attending  his  public  condud, 
which  was  feeble,  fluduating,  and  inconiiftent.  , 

The  attaehrqpit  which  the  regent  was  known  to  pje  ^e. 
profefs  for  the  reformed  religion,  drew  to  him  the  love  conics  po¬ 
of  the  people  ;  his  high  birth,  and  the  mildnefs  of  his  pdar  on 
virtues,  conciliated  their  refped  ;  and  from  the  circum-  ^j^ttach- 
fiance,  that  his  name  wras  at  the  head  of  the  roll  of  he*mentt0  ^ 
reties  wdiich  the  clergy  had  prtfented  to  the  late  king,  arefi  rma- 
fentiment  of  tendernefs  was  mingled  w  ith  his  populari- don. 
ty.  His  condud  eorrefponded,  at  firft,  with  the  im- 
prefiions  entertained  in  his  favour.  Thomas  Guillame 
and  John  Rough,  two  celebrated  preachers,  were  ii*- 
vited  to  live  in  his  houfe  ;  and  he  permitted  them  to 
declaim  openly  again  ft  the  errors  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  They  attacked  and  expofed  the  fupremacy  of 
the  pope,  the  worfhip  of  images,  and  the  invocation  of 
faints.  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  prelates  were  exceed- 
ingly  provoked,  and  indefatigablv  adive  to  defend  the 
eftablilhed  dodrines. 

'I  his  public  fandion  afforded  to  the  reformation  was 
of  little  confequence,  however,  w'hen  compared  wdth 
meafure  which  wras  foon  after  adopted  by  Robert  lord  permicted 
Maxwell.  He  propofed,  that  the  liberty  of  reading  the  to  read  tin 
feriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  fhould  be  permitted  tofcrhture5 
the  people  ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  no  heretical  guilt 

fhould  ™gUee, 
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fnoihd  be  inferred  again#  any  perfon  for  having  them 
in  his  pofTeflion,  or  for  making  ute  of  them.  The  re¬ 
gent  and  the  three  eflates  acknowleged,the  propriety  of 
this  propofal.  Gavin  Dunbar  arclibifhop  of  Glafgow, 
and  chancellor  of  Scotland,  protefted,  indeed,  for  him- 
felf  and  for  the  church,  that  no  a£t  on  this  fubjedl 
fhould  pafs  and  be  effectual,  till  a  provincial  council  of 
all  the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  fhould  conhder  and  de¬ 
termine,  whether  theie  was  a  neceftity  that  the  people 
fhould  confult  and  ftudy  the  fcriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.  But  his  protection  being  difregarded,  the 
bill  of  the  lord  Maxwell  was  carried  into  a  law,  and  the 
regent  made  it  geneially  known  by  a  proclamation. 

From  this  period  copies  of  the  Bible  were  import¬ 
ed  in  great  numbers  from  England  ;  and  men,  allured 
by  an  appeal  fo  flattering  to  their  reafon,  were  proud 
to  recover  from  the  lupine  ignorance  in  which  they 
liad  been  kept  by  an  artful  priefthood.  To  read  be¬ 
came  a  common  accomplifhment  :  and  books  were  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  every  quarter,  which  difclofed  the  pride,  the 
tyranny,  and  the  ablurdities  of  the  Romilh  church  and 
fuperititions. 

V]ii  The  death  of  James  V.  proved  very  favourable  to 
ro poles  10  th€  ambitious  defigns  of  Henry.  He  now  propofed 
nite  tl  e  an  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his 
mgd'mis  fon  Edward  VI.  with  Mary  the  young  queen  of  Scot- 
a  I** o^Ed Uaud.  To  promote  this,  he  releafed  the  noblemen  who 
vtud °v  1 .  had  been  ta#en  prisoners  at  Solway,  after  having  en- 
Vith  M&xy.  gaged  them  on  oath,  not  only  to  concur  in  promoting 
the  alliance,  but  to  endeavour  to  procure  him  the  charge 
and  cullody  of  the  young  queen,  with  the  government 
of  her  kingdom,  and  the  pofTeflion  of  her  caltles.  The 
earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  who  had  been  fifteen 
years  in  exile,  accompanied  them  to  Scotland,  and 
biougtit  letters  from  Henry  recommending  them  to  the 
reftitution  of  their  honours  and  eflates.  The  regent 
was  inclined  to  favour  the  demands  oi  perfons  of  fuch 
eminent  ftation  ;  but  though  the  Hates  were  inclined 
to  the  marriage,  they  refuted  to  permit  the  removal  of 
the  queen  into  England,  and  treated  with  contempt  the 
idea  of  giving  the  government  of  Scotland  and  the  care 
of  the  caftles  to  the  king  of  England.  Sir  Ralph  Sad¬ 
ler,  the  Englifh  ambaflador,  exerted  all  his  endeavours 
to  induce  the  regent  to  comply  with  the  requifitions  of 
his  matter  ;  but  all  his  intrigues  were  unfuccefsful ;  and 
Henry  perceiving  that  he  mull  depart  from  fuch  extra¬ 
vagant  conditions,  at  lafl  authorised  the  commifiioners 
feme  of  his  to  confent  to  treaties  of  amity  and  marriage,  on  the 
propofaJs.  moft  favourable  terms  that  could  be  procured.  In  con- 
fequence  of  tlrefe  powers  given  to  the  commifiioners,  it 
was  agreed*that  a  firm  peace  and  alliance  fhould  take 
place  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  they  fhould 
mutually  defend  and  protect  one  another  in  cafe  of  an 
invafion.  rIhe  queen  was  to  remain  within  her  own 
dominions  till  fhe  was  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  Henry 
was  not  to  claim  any  (hare  in  the  government.  Six 
nobles,  or  their  apparent  heirs,  were  to  be  furrendered 
to  him  in  fecurity  for  the  conveyance  of  the  young 
queen  into  England,  and  for  her  marriage  with  prince 
Edward,  as  foon  as  fhe  was  ten  yeais  of  age.  It  was 
alfo  ftipulated,  that  though  the  queen  fhould  have  iffue 
471  b)r  Edward,  Scotland  fhould  retain  not  only^its  name, 
The  regent  hut  #s  laws  and  liberties. 

oppoftd  by  Thefe  conditions,  however  advantageous  to  Scot- 
Beaton*  ^  not  Sive  en^re  Jatisfadtion  Cardinal 
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Beaton,  who  had  been  impiifoned  on  pretence  of  trea*  Scotland, 
fonable  fchemes,  and  was  now  releafed  from  his  confine-  v * 
ment  by  the  influence  of  the  queen- dowager,  took  all 
opportunities  of  exclaiming  again#  the  alliance,  as 
tending  to  deftrov  the  independency  of  the  kingdom. 

He  pointed  out  to  the  churchmen  the  dangers  which 
arofe  from  the  prevalence  of  herefy,  and  urged  them  to 
unanimity  and  zeal.  Awakening  all  their  fears  and 
felfifhnefs,  they  granted  him  a  large  fum  of  money  with 
which  he  might  gain  partisans  ;  the  friars  were  initriuft- 
td  to  preach  again#  the  treaties  with  England  ;  and 
fanatical  men  were  inftrndted  to  difplay  their  rage  in 
offering  indignities  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler.  471 

Cardinal  Beaton  was  not  the  only  antagonift  the  re- And  by  fe- 
gent  had  to  deal  with.  The  Earls  of  Argyle,  Hunt- vtra!n°ble» 
ley,  Eothwel,  and  Murray,  concurred  in  the  oppofi-men* 
tion  ;  and  having  collected  fame  troops,  and  poffefi’td 
themfelves  of  the  queen’s  perfon,  they  affumed  all  the 
authority.  They  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
who  was  made  to  hope  that  he  might  efpoufe  the  queen- 
dowager  and  obtain  the  regency.  He  was  alio  in¬ 
clined  to  oppofe  the  earl  of  Arran,  from  an  ancient 
quarrel  which  had  fubfifted  between  their  two  fami¬ 
lies ;  and  from  a  claim  he  had  to  fuperfede  him,  net 
only  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  perfonal  eflates,  but  in  the 
fucceflion  to  the  crown.  The  regent,  alarmed  at  fuch 
a  powerful  combination  again#  him,  inclined  to  attend 
to  fome  advances  which  were  made  him  by  the  queen-  47 , 
dowager  and  caidinal.  To  refufe  to  confirm  the  treaties,  But  con- 
after  he  had  brought  them  to  a  conclulion,  was,  how- the 
ever,  a  ftep  fo  repugnant  to  probity,  that  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  it.  He  therefore,  in  a  mnrnage 
folemn  manner,  ratified  them  in  the  abbey-church  of  with  Eng- 
Holyroodhoufe,  and  commanded  the  great  feal  of  Scot- laud, 
land  to  be  appended  to  them.  The  fame  day  he  went 
to  St  Andrew’s,  and  iffued  a  mandate  to  the  cardinal, 
requiring  him  to  return  to  his  allegiance.  To  this  the 
prelate  refilled  to  pay  any  attention,  or  to  move  from 
his  cattle  ;  upon  which  the  regent  denounced  him  a 
rebel,  and  threatened  t©  compel  him  to  fubmiflion  by  A 
military^  force.  But  in  a  few  days  after,  the  pufillani-  He  aban- 
mous  regent  meeting  with  Beaton,  forfook  the  intert#  dons  the 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  embraced  that  of  the  queen-dow- 
ager  and  of  France.  Being  in  hafle  alfo  to  reconcile  renounces 
himfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  renounced  publicly,  tiie  pn  tc£* 
at  Stirling,  the  opinions  of  the  reformed,  and  received  taut  reli- 
abfolution  from  the  hands  of  the  cardinal.  gion. 

By  this  mean-fpirited  condu<#  the  regent  expofed 
himlelf  to  univerfal  contempt,  while  cardinal  Beaton 
uiurped  the  whole  authority.  The  earl  of  Lenox, 
finding  that  he  had  no  hopes  of  fnecefs  in  his  fnit  to 
the  queen-dowager,  engaged  in  negociations  with  Henry, 
to  place  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Scottitti  lords  who 
w'ere  in  the  Englifh  interett,  and  to  affert  the  caufe  of 
the  reformation.  The  confequence  of  all  this  w*as  a  Henry’s 
rupture  with  England.  Henry  not  only  delayed  to  violent  pro- 
ratify  the  treaties  on  his  part,  but  ordered  all  the  Scot-  ceding4, 
tifh  (hips  in  the  harbours  of  England  to  be  taken  and 
confifcated.  This  violent  proceeding  inflamed  the  na¬ 
tional  difgutts  again#  the  Englifh  alliance;  and  the 
party  of  the  cardinal  and  queen- dowager  thus  obtained 
an  increafe  of  popularity.  Henry  himfelf,  however, 
was  fo  much  accuttomed  to  a£ts  of  outrage  and  vio¬ 
lence,  that  he  feemed  to  think  the  ftep  lie  had  juft  now- 
taken  a  matter  of  no  moment  5  and  therefore  he  de^ 

manded  . 
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-Scotland,  minded  that  the  hoftages,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
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matriage,  fhould  itill  be  delivered  up  to  him.  But  the 
cardinal  and  regent  informed  his  ambaflador,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  that  from  their  own  authority  they  could  not 
command  any  of  the  nobles  to  be  committted  to  him 
as  hoftages  ;  and  that  the  offenftve  drain  of  behaviour 
aflumed  by  the  Englilh  monarch  might  have  altered 
the  fentiments  of  the  Scottifh  parliament  with  regard 
to  a  meafure  of  fuch  importance.  After  much  alterca¬ 
tion,  the  conferences  were  broken  off  5  and  as  the  lords 
who  were  releafed  from  captivity  had  promifed  to  re- 
hroken  off  turn  prifoners  to  England,  it  now  remained  with  them 
to  fulfil  their  promife.  None  of  them,  however,  had 
the  courage  to  do  fo,  excepting  the  earl  oF  Caffils ; 
and  Henry,  being  flrnck  with  his  punctilious  fenfe  of 
honour,  dif  miffed  him  loaded  with  prefents. 

Cardinal  Beaton  being  thus  in  poffelfion  of  power, 
477  took  meafures  to  fecure  it.  The  folemnity  of  the  co- 
crowned6*1  ronat*on  ^ie  young  queen  was  celebrated  at  Stirling. 

A  council  was  chofen  to  direCt  and  afflit  the  regent  in 
the  greater  affairs  of  ftate,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
the  queen -dowager.  John  Hamilton,  the  abbot  of 
Paifley,  who  had  acquired  an  afcendency  over  the  re¬ 
gent,  was  alfo  promoted  to  the  privy  feal,  and  made 
treafnrer  of  the  kingdom ;  and  cardinal  Beaton,  upon 
the  requeft  of  the  regent  and  the  three  eflates,  accept¬ 
ed  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor. 

After  the  flatteries  and  the  hopes  with  which  the 
earl  of  Lenox  had  been  amufed,  the  cardinal  had  rea- 
fon  to  dread  the  utmoft  warmth  of  his  refentment.  He 
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the  critical  fituation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  intreat¬ 
ing  him  to  recal  to  France  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  was 
now  interefted  to  oppofe  the  influence  and  operations 
of  the  queen-dowager.  But  the  indignation  with 
which  the  treachery  of  the  cardinal  had  inflamed  the 
carl  of  Lenox,  precipitated  him  into  immediate  a&ion, 
and  defeated  the  intention  of  this  artifice.  In  the  ho- 
committed  ftile  fituation  of  his  mind  towards  Scotland,  an  oppor- 
by  the  lat»  tunity  of  commencing  hoftilities  had  prefented  itfelf. 

Five  fhips  had  arrived  in  the  Clyde  from  France,  load¬ 
ed  with  warlike  ftores,  and  having  on  board  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  V enice,  Peter  Contarenf,  legate  from  Paul  III, 
with  La  Broffie,  and  James  Mefnaige,  ambaffadors  from 
France  ;  and  30,000  crowns,  which  were  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  {Lengthening  the  Freneli  faftion,  and  to  be 
diftributed  by  the  queen-dowager  and  the  cardinal.  Pre¬ 
vailing  with  the  commanders  of  thefe  veffels,  who  con¬ 
ceived  him  to  be  the  faft  friend  of  their  monarch,  he 
fecured  this  money  for  his  own  ufe,  and  depofited  the 
military  ftores  in  his  caltle  of  Dumbarton,  under  the 
care  of  George  Stirling  the  deputy-governor,  who  at 
this  time  was  entirely  in  his  interefts. 

By  the  fuccefsful  application  of  this  wealth,  the  earl 
of  Lenox  called  forth  the  full  exertion  of  his  party  in 
levying  a  formidable  army,  with  which  he  threatened 
the  deftrudlion  of  the  regent  and  the  cardinal,  offering 
them  battle  in  the  fields  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh. 
The  regent,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  his  rival,  had  recourfe  to  negociation.  Car¬ 
dinal  Beaton  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  propofed  terms 
fers  himfelf  of  amity,  and  exerted  themfelves  with  fo  much  addrefs, 
f°d^b  *  *^at  ear^  Lenox,  lofing  the  opportunity  of  cha- 
Jaenues.15  his  enemies,  confented  to  an  accommodation, 

and  indulged  anew  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  queen- 
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dowager  in  marriage.  His  army  was  difmifled,  and  >c>tUni. 
lie  threw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  his  miftrefs,  by  whom  J 

lie  was,  in  appearance,  favourably  received  :  but  many 
of  his  friends  were  feduced  from  him  under  different  pre¬ 
tences  ;  and  at  laft,  apprehending  his  total  ruin  from 
fome  fecret  enterprife,  he  fled  to  Glafgow,  and  fortified  4S1 
himfelf  in  that  city.  The  regent,  colle&ing  an  army,Arid« 
marched  againft  him;  and  having  defeated  his  friend  jjbhged  to 
the  earl  of  Glencairn  in  a  bloody  encounter,  was  able  to 
reduce  the  place  of  ftrength  in  which  he  confided.  In 
this  ebb  of  his  fortune,  the  earl  of  Lenox  had  no  hope 
but  from  England. 

The  revolution  produced  in  the  political  ftate  of 
Scotland  by  the  arts  of  cardinal  Beaton,  while  it  de¬ 
feated  the  intrigues  of  Henry  VIII.  pointed  all  its 
ftrength  againft  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  Af¬ 
ter  abandoning  his  old  friends,  the  regent,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  cardinal,  was  ambitious  to  undo  all  the 
fervices  he  had  rendered  t«  them.  The  three  eftates  Aliauce 
annulled  the  treaties  of  amity  and  marriage,  and  em-whh France 
powered  commiffiioners  to  conclude  an  alliance  with^cj^cc*» 
France.  The  regent  difeharged  the  two  preachers  proteftanti 
Guillame  and  Rough,  whom  he  had  invited  to  impugn  perfecuted* 
the  do&rines  of  the  church.  He  drove  back  into  Eng¬ 
land  many  pious  perfons,  whole  zeal  had  bi  ought  them 
to  Scotland,  to  explain  and  advance  the  new  opinions. 

He  careffied  with  particular  refpeCl  the  legate  whom 
the  pope  had  fent  to  difeourage  the  marriage  of  the 
young  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  to  promife 
his  alliftance  againft  the  enterprifes  of  Henry  VIII. 

He  procured  an  a<ft  of  parliament  to  be  pafled  for  the 
perfecution  of  heretics  ;  and,  upon  the  foundation  of 
this  authority,  the  molt  rigorous  proceedings  were 
concerted  againft  the  reformed ;  when  the  arms  of 
Englandj^roufiiig  the  apprehenfions  of  the  nation,  gave 
the  fulleft  employment  to  the  regent  and  his  counfellors. 

In  the  rage  and  anguilh  of  difappointed  ambition,  j  L 
the  earl  of  Lenox  made  an  offer  to  aflift  the  views  ofo  ages 'in 
the  king  of  England;  who,  treating  him  as  an  ally,  the  Englilh 
engaged,  in  the  event  of  luccefs,  to  give  him  in  mar-iiuere^* 
riage  his  niece  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and  to  in- 
veft  him  in  the  regency  of  Scotland.  To  eftablifh  the 
reformation  in  Scotland,  to  acquire  tin*  fnperiority  over 
it  to  Henry  VIII.  and  to  effectuate  the  marriage  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  were  the 
great  objects  of  their  confederacy.  484 

Henry,  though  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  which  :^n  Er>ghfh 
required  all  his  military  force,  could  not  refift  the  earlieft  a‘ m?.en' 
opportunity  in  his  power  to  execute  Ins  vengeance 
againft  Scotland.  Edward  Symour  earl  of  Hartford 
was  appointed  to  command  io500o  rnen  ;  who  were  em¬ 
barked  at  Tinmouth,  aboard  a  fleet  of  200  fhips,  under 
the  dire&ion  of  Sir  John  Dudley  lord  Lifle.  This 
army  was  landed  without  oppofition  near  Leith  ;  and 
the  earl  of  Hartford  made  it  known  to  Sir  Adam  Ot- 
terburn,  the  provoft  of  Edinburgh,  that  his  commifiion 
empowered  him  to  lay  the  country  wafte  and  defolate, 
unlefs  the  regent  lhould  deliver  up  the  young  queen  to 
the  king  of  England.  It  was  anfvvered,  that  every  ex¬ 
tremity  of  diftiefs  would  be  endured,  before  the  Scot¬ 
tifh  nation  would  fubmit  to  fo  ignominious  a  demand.  ^rho  -o  . 
Six  thoufand  hoife  from  Berwick,  under  the  lord  ait  cruel 
Evers,  now  joined  the  earl  of  HarToid.  Leith  and  ievafta- 
Edinburgh,  after  a  feeble  refiftance,  yielded  to  the  rion‘8>  and 
Englifh  commander ;  who  abandoned  them  to  pillage,  “ 

and  tire. 
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Icctfand.  and  then  fet  fire  to  them. 

in  the  furrounding  villages  and  country,  and  an  immenfe 
booty  was  conveyed  on  board  the  Englifh  fleet.  But, 
while  an  extreme  terror  was  everywhere  excited,  the  earl 
of  Hartford  re-imbarked  apart  of  his  troops,  and  order- 
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A  cruel  devaluation  enfued  The  cardinal  was  ftrenuous  in  perfecuting  herefy  in  Scotland, 


other  parts  of  his  diocefe.  But  the  difcontents  and  ' 
clamour  attending  the  executions  of  men  of  inferior  fta- 
tion  were  now  loft  in  the  fame  of  the  martyrdom  of  » 

_  George  Wifhart ;  a  perfon  who,  while  he  was  refpec-  Account  of 

ed  the  remainder  to  march  with  expedition  to  the  fron-  table  by  his  birth,  was  highly  eminent  from  the  opi-  Mr  George 
tiers  of  England.  nion  entertained  of  his  capacity  and  endowments.  The  Wifliart, 

The  regent,  affifled  by  cardinal  Beaton  and  the  earls  hiftorians  of  the  Proteftant  perfuafion  have  fpoken  of 
of  Huntley,  Argyle,  Bothwell,  and  Murray,  was  aftive,  this  reformer  in  terms  of  the  higheft  admiration.  They 
- -~n  a-  — - — J  —  - *J  extol  his  learning  as  extenfive,  infill  on  the  extreme  can¬ 
dour  of  his  difpolition,  and  aferibe  to  him  the  utmoft 
purity  of  morals.  But  while  the  ftrain  of  their  pane- 
gyric  is  expofed  to  fufpicion  from  its  excefs,  they  have 
ventured  to  impute  to  him  the  fpirit  of  prophecy ;  fo 
that  we  muft  neceffarily  receive  their  eulogiums  with 
fome  abatement.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  affirm,  that 
Mr  Wifhart  was  the  moft  eminent  preacher  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  Scotland.  His  mind  was  certainly 


in  the  mean  time,  to  colled  an  army,  and  to  provide 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom.  He  felt,  therefore, 
the  greateft  furprife  on  being  relieved  fo  unexpectedly 
from  the  moft  imminent  danger ;  and  an  expedition, 
conducted  with  fo  little  difeernment,  did  not  advance 
the  mcafures  of  Henry  VIII.  To  accomplifh  the 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  the  prince  of  Wales, 
to  poffefs  himfelf  of  her  perfon,  or  to  atchieve  a  con- 
queft  over  Scotland,  were  all  circumftances  apparently 


within  the  reach  of  the  Englifh  commander:  and  yet,  cultivated  by  reflection  and  ftudy,  and  he  was  amply 

in  tKp  mnmpnt  viAm*u  li nprrlpAprl  f  r\  nmfpr»nffl  K10  nnflpBprl  nr  f-liAfp  oKlli'tioo  — _  1  *  t 


in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  negleCted  to  profecute  bis 
advantages  ;  and  having  inflamed  the  animofities  of  the 
Scottifh  nation,  by  a  difplay  of  the  paffions  and  cruelty 
of  his  matter,  left  them  to  recover  from  their  difafter, 
and  to  improve  in  their  refources. 

The  earl  of  Lenox,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the 
_  486  Englifh  fleet,  went  to  confult  with  Henry  VIII.  upon 
I  fuccefs  the  defperate  ftate  of  his  affairs.  He  renewed  his  en- 
I  Lenox  gagements  this  monarch  ;  and  received  in  mar- 

riage  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  with  poffeffions  in 
England  Soon  after,  he  arrived  in  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
with  18  fhips  arid  600  foldiers,  that  he  might  fecure 
the  cattle  of  Dumbarton,  and  employ  himfelf  in  plun¬ 
dering  and  devaluation.  But  George  Stirling,  to 
whom  the  caftle  was  intrufted,  refufed  to  furrender 
it ;  and  even  obliged  him  to  reimbark  his  troops.  After 
engaging  in  a  few  petty  incurfions  and  fkirmifhes,  he 
returned  to  England. 

uded  .  In  I544>  Henry  confented  to  a  truce;  and  Scot- 
I  h  iing.  Hnd,  after  having  fuffered  the  miferies  of  war,  was  fub- 
fi.  jeCted  to  the  horrors  of  perfecution.  The  regent  had 
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poffeffed  of  thofe  abilities  and  qualifications  which 
awaken  and  agitate  the  paffions  of  the  people.  Hia 
miniftry  had  been  attended  with  the  moft  flattering  fuq- 
cefs  j  and  his  courage  to  encounter  danger  grew  with 
his  reputation.  The  day  before  he  was"  apprehended, 
he  faid  to  John  Knox,  who  attended  him  ;  «  I  am 
weary  of  the  world,  fince  I  perceive  that  men  are  weary 
of  God.”  Pie  had  already  reconciled,  himfelf  to  that 
terrible  death  which  awaited  him.  He  was  found  in. 
the  houfe  of  Cockburn  of  Ormifton,  in  Eaft  Lothian  ; 
who  refufing  to  deliver  him  to  the  fervfints  of  the  re¬ 
gent,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  the  fheriff  of  the  county, 
required  that  he  fhould  be  intrufted  to  his  care,  and 
promifed  that  no  injury  fhould  be  done  to  him.  But 
the  authority  of  the  regent  and  his  counfellors  obliged 
the  earl  to  furrender  his  charge.  He  was  conveyecf  to 
the  cardinal’s  caftle  at  St  Andrew’s,  and  his  trial  was 
hurried  on  with  precipitation.  The  cardinal  and  the 
clergy  proceeding  in  it  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
fecular  power,  adjudged  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  In  the 
circumftances  of -Iris  execution  there  appears  a  deliberate 


4g8  fhare  in  his  difgrace. 

|  ny  cruel  In  the  town  of  Perth  a  great  many  perfons  were 
Ijrutions  accufed  and  condemned.  The  moft  trifling  offences 
l^c°ui‘t  were  regarded  as  atrocious  crimes,  and  made  the  fub- 


procured  an  aft  of  parliament  for  the  perfecution  of  and  moft  barbarous  cruelty.  When  led  out  to  the 
the  reformed  ;  and  the  cardinal,  to  draw  to  himfelf  an  ftake,  he  was  met  by  priefts,  who,  mocking  his  condi- 
additional  fplendour  and  power,  had  obtained  from  the  tion,  called  upon  him  to  pray  to  the  virgin,  that  fhe 
pope  the  dignity  of  legate  a  latere.  A  vffitation  of  his  might  intercede  with  her  Son  for  mercy  to  him.  “  For- 
own  diocefe  appeared  to  him  the  moft  proper  method  hear  to  tempt  me,  my  brethem,”  was  his  mild  reply 
of  commencing  the  propofed  extirpation  of  herefy  ;  and  to  them.  A  black  c@at  of  linen  was  put  upon  him 
he  carried  with  him  in  his  train  the  regent,  and  many  by  one  executioner,  and  bags  of  powder  were  fattened 
perfons  of  diftinftion,  to  aflift  in  his  judicatories,  and  to  to  his  body  by  another.  Some  pieces  of  ordnance 
f U a”  l':"  'Vr  were  pointed  to  the  place  of  execution.  He  fpoke  to 

the  fpeftators,  intreating  them  to  remember  that  he 
was  to  die  for  the  true  golpel  of  Chrift.  Fire  was 

.  -  -  communicated  to  the  faggots.  From  a  balcony  in  a 

jetts  of  profecution  and  pumftiment.  Robert  Lamb  tower  of  .  his  caftle,  which  was  hung  with  tapeftry,  the 
was  hanged  for  affirming  that  the  invocation  of  faints  cardinal  and  the  prelates,  reclining  upon  rich  cuffiions 
had  no  merit  to  fave.  William  An derfon-,  James  Rey-  beheld  the  inhuman  feene.  This  infolent  triumph* 
nold,  and  James  Fmlayfon,  fuffered  the  fame  death,  more  than  all  his  affiiftions,  affefted  the  magnanimity  of 
for  having  abufed  an  image  of  St  Francis,  by  putting  the  fufferer.  He  exclaimed,  that  the  enemy,  who  fo 
horns  upon  his  head.  James  Hunter,  having  kept  proudly  folaced  himfelf,  would  periffi  in  a  few  days,  and 
their  company,  was  found  to  be  equally  guilty,  afld  be  expofed  ignominioufly  in  the  place  which  he  now  oc- 
pumfhed  in  the  fame  manner.  Helen  Stirke,  having  cupied. 

refufed,  when  in  labour,  to  invoke  the  affiftance  of  the  Cardinal  Beaton  took  a  pleafure  in  receiving  the 
Virgin,  was  drowned  in  a  pool  of  water.  Many  of  the  .  congratulations  of  the  clergy  upon  a  deed,  which  it 
burgeffes  of  Perth,  being  fufpefted  of  herefy,  were  fent  was  thought,  would  fill  the  enemies  of  the  church  with 
into  bamffiment  ;  and  the  lord  Ruthven,  the  provoft,  terror.  But  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  more 
was  upon  the  fame  account  difmiffcd  from  his  office,  excited  than  their  fears.  All  ranks  of  men  were  dif* 
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glided  with  an  exercife  of  power  which  defpifeu  every 
boundary  of  moderation  and  jubiee.  The  prediftion- 
of  Mr  Wifhart,  fuggebed  by  the  general  odium  which 
Beaton  a  -  attended  the  cardinal,  was  confidered  by  the  difciples 
frflinated  ^of  this  maityr  as  the  tfrufion  of  a  prophet  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  gave  occaiion  to  the  aflaffination  that  followed. 
Their  complaints  were  attended  to  by  Norman  Lefly, 
the  tided  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  whom  the  cardinal 
had  treated  with  indignity,  though  he  had  profited  by 
Ids  fervices.  He  confented  to  be  their  leader.  T  he 
cardinal  was  in  his  cable  at  St  Andrew’s,  which  he  was 
fortifying  after  the  ftrongeft  fafhion  of  that  age.  The 
confpirators,  at  different  times,  early  in  the  morning, 
entered  into  it.  The  gates  were  fecured  ;  and  appoint¬ 
ing  a  guard,  that  no  intimation  of  their  proceedings 
might  go  to  the  cardinal,  they  difmiffed  from  the  cable 
all  his  workmen  feparatelv,  to  the  number  of  100,  and 
all  his  domebics,  who  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  50 
perfons.  The  eldcb  fon  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  whom 
he  kept  as  an  hoftage  for  his  father’s  behaviour,  was 
alone  detained  by  them.  The  prelate,  alarmed  with 
their  noife,  looked  from  his  window,  and  was  informed 
that  his  cable  v/as  taken  by  Norman  Lefly.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  fecure  the  door  of  his 
chamber  by  bolts  and  chebs.  The  confpirators  brought 
fire,  and  were  ready  to  apply  it,  when,  admitting  thern 
into  his  prefence,  he  implored  their  mercy.  Two  of 
them  ftruck  him  habily  with  their  fwords.  But  James 
Melvil,  rebuking  their  paflion,  told  them,  that  this  work 
and  judgment  of  God,  though  fecret,  ought  to  be  done 
with  gravity.  He  reminded  the  cardinal,  in  general 
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of  the  enormity  of  his  fins,  and  reproached  him 


in  a  more  particular  manner  with  the  death  of  Mr 
Wifhart.  He  fwore,  that  no  hopes  of  his  riches,  no 
dread  of  his  power,  and  no  hatred  to  his  perfon,  were 
any  motives  which  aduated  him  ;  but  that  he  was  moved 
to  accompli fh  his  debruaion,  by  the  obbinacy  and  zeal 
manifebed  by  him  againb  Chrib  Jefus  and  bis  holy 
gofpel.  Waiting  for  no  anfwer  to  his  harangue,  he 
thruft  the  cardinal  three  times  through  the  body  with 
his  dagger,  on  the  29th  of  May  1546. 

The  rumour  that  the  cable  was  taken  giving  an  alarm 
'to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Andrew’s,  they  came  in  crowds 
to  gratify  their  curiofity,  and  to  offer  their  aflibance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fentiments  they  entertained.  The  adhe¬ 
rents  and  dependents  of  the  cardinal  were  clamorous  to 
fee  him  ;  and  the  confpirators,  carrying  his  dead  body 
to  the  very  place  from  which  he  had  beheld  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  Mr  Wifhart,  expofed  it  to  their  view. 

‘"The  truce,  in  the  mean  time,  which  had  been  con- 
j.cav.  ~~  eluded  with  England  was  frequently  interrupted  ;  but 
'tween  Eng- nQ  memorable  battles  were  fought.  Mutual  depreda- 
FUnc  andtions  kept  alive  the  hobile  fpirit  of  the  two  kingdoms  ; 
Scotland.  and  while  the  regent  was  making  military  preparations, 
which  gave  the  promife  of  important  events,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  finifhed  between  England  and  France,  in 
which  Francis  I.  took  care  to  comprehend  the  Scottiih 
nation.  In  this  treaty  it  was  bip'ulated  by  Henry,  that 
he  was  not  to  wage  war  againb  Scotland,  unlefs  he 
ihould  be  provoked  by  new  and  juft  caufes  of  hobility. 

But  the  murderers  of  cardinal  Beaton,^  apprehenfive 
of  their  fafety,  had  difpatched  mefiengers  into  England, 
.with  applications  to  Henry  for  aflibance  ;  and  being 
joined  by  more  than  120  of  their  friends,  they  took 
the  refolution  k>f  keeping  the  cable,  and  of  defending 
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incurves!  Henry,  notwitManding  Ids  treaty  with  Scotlini, 
France,  refolvcd  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  aug-  — v— 
menting  the  diburbances  of  Scotland.  He  haitened  to 
colleft  troops  ;  and  the  regent  and  his  c ounfellors  preil- 
ed  France  for  fupplies  in  men  and  money,  and  military 

bores  and  artillery. 

The  high  places  which  the  cardinal  occupied  were 
filled  up  immediately  upon  his  death.  John  Hamilton 
abbot  of  Palfley  was  elected  archbifliop  of  St  Andrew  s,  er>-.f  the 
and  George  earl  of  Huntley  was  piomoted  to  be  chan-  c  irdind. 
-cellor.  By  thefe  officers  the  regent  was  urged  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  vigour  againb  the  confpirators  ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatcb  anxiety  to  him  to  recover  Ins 
eldeb  fon,  whom  they  detained  in  cubody.  The  clergy 
had,  in  the  mob  folemn  manner,  pronounced  them  to 
be  accurfcd  ;  and  agreed  to  furnifh,  for  tour  months,  a 
monthly  fubfidy  of  3000  l  to  defray  tlic  expence  ot  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  obedience.  The  queen  dowager  ana 
the  French  fadtion  were  eager,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
concur  in  avenging  the  affaflination  of  a  man  to  whole 
counfels  and  fervices  they  were  fo  greatly  indebted.  — 

And  that  no  dangerous  life  might  he  made  of  the  eldeb 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Arrau,  who,  after  his  father,  was 
the  heir  of  the  monarchy,  an  a£l  of  parliament  was 
pafled,  excluding  him  from  his  birthright  while  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  pofleflion  ot  the  enemies  of  his  conntiy, 
and  fubftituting  his  brothers  in  his  place,  according  to 
their  feniority.  The  dark  politics  of  Henry  fuggebed 
the  necefiity  of  this  expedient  •,  and  in  its  meaning  and 
tendency  there  may  be  remarked  the  fpirit  and  great  nefs 
of  a  free  people.  ^ 

A  powerful  army  laid  fiege  to  the  cable  of  St  An-  Cattle- 
drew’s,  and  continued  their  operations  during  four  ^  I 
months  ;  but  no  fuccefs  attended  the  affailants.  The  ^il  b 
fortifications  were  brong  ;  and  a  communication  with 
the  befieged  was  open  by  fea  to  the  king  of  England, 
who  fupplied  them  with  arms  and  provifions.  The  gar- 
rifon  received  his  pay,  and  the  principal  confpirators 
had  peufions  from  him.  In  return  for  his  generality, 
they  were  engaged  to  promote  the  marriage  of  his  fon 
with  the  young  queen  ;  to  advance  the  reformation  ;  and 
to  keep  in  cubody  the  eldeb  fon  of  the  regent.  Nego- 
ciation  fucceeded  to  holiility  ;  and  as  the  regent  expedt- 
ed  aflibance  from  France,  and  the  confpirators  had  the 
profpedl  of  fuppovt  from  an  Englifh  army,  both  parties 
were  difpofed  to  gain  time.  A  treaty  was  entered  into 
and  trail fadled,  in  which  the  regent  engaged  to  procure 
from  Rome  an  abfolution  to  the  confpirators,  and  to 
obtain  to  them  from  the  three  ebates  an  exemption 
from  profecutions  of  every  kind.  Upon  the  part  ot 
the  belieged,  it  was  ftipulated,  that  when  thefe  condi¬ 
tions  were  fulfilled,  the  cable  ihould  be  furrendered,  and 
the  regent’s  fon  be  delivered  up  to  him.  In  the  mean  Qeat 
time  Henry  VIII.  died  ;  and  a  few’  weeks  after  Fran- Hen 
cis  I.  alfo  paid  his  debt  to  nature.  But  the  former,  be- a|^ 
fore  bis  death,  had  recommended  the  profecution  of  thecls 
Scottifh  war  ;  and  Henry  II.  the  fucceffor  of  Francis, 
was  eager  to  ihovv  his  attention  to  the  ancient  ally  of 
his  nation.  When  the  abfolution  arrived  from  Rome, 
the  confpirators  refufed  to  confider  it  as  valid  ;  and  an 
expreflion  ufed  by  the  pope,  implying  an  abfurdity,  fur¬ 
nifh  ed  an  apology  for  their  con  duel.  They  kne  w  that 
the  counfellors  of  Edward  VI.  were  making  vigorous 
preparations  to  invade  Scotland  ;  they  were  confident 
of  their  prefent  ability  to  defend  themfelves  ;  and  the 
h  '  advocates 
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"Scotland,  advocates  fov  the  reformation  encouraged  them  with 
hopes  and  with  flattery. 

7'he  favourers  of  the  reformation,  in  the  mean  time, 
adopting  the  intolerant  maxims  of  the  Romaii  Catho¬ 
lics,  were  highly  pieafed  with  the  a (Tafli nation  of  Bea¬ 
ton  ;  and  many  of  them  congratulated  the  confpirators 
upon  what  they  called  their  godly  deed  and  enterprife. 
49*  John  Rough,  who  had  formerly  been  chaplain  to  the 
John  Knox  regent,  entered  the  caflle  and  joined  them.  At  this 

dfmncui/h  t*m.e  al^°  John  ^nox  bc£an  t0  dihinguifh  himfelf  in  an 
himfcjf.  eminent  manner,  both  by  his  fuccefs  in  argument  and 
the  unbounded  freedom  of  his  difeourfe  ;  while  the 
Roman  clergy,  every  where  defeated  and  afhamed,  im¬ 
plored  the  a  flirt  an  ee  of  the  regent  and  his  council,  who 
a  fibred  them  that  the  laws  agaiurt  heretics  fhould  be 
put  in  execution. 

In  the  mean  time  the  caflle  of  St  Andrew’s  being  in¬ 
verted  by  a  fleet  of  16  fail  under  admiral  Strozzi  from 
France,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  Honourable  condi¬ 
tions  were  granted  to  the  confpirators;  but  after  being 
conveyed  to  France,  they  were  cruelly  ufed,  from  the 
hatred  entertained  by  the  Catholics  again!!  the  Protef- 
tants.  Many  were  confined  in  prifons ;  and  others, 
among  whom,  fays  Dr  Stuart,  was  John  Knox,  were 
fent  to  the  galleys.  The  caflle  itfelf  was  rafed  to  the 
ground. 

.  The  fame  year,  1547,  Scotland  was  invaded  by  an 

the^Eng-  ^  army  under  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  who  had 

lift.  bcen  chofen  prote&or  of  England  during  the  minority 
of  Edward  VI.  The  defign  of  this  invafion  was  to 
oblige  the  Scots  to  comply  with  the  fcheme  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  and  conclude  a  marriage  between  Edward  and 
the  young  queen  of  Scotland.  The  Englifh  army  con¬ 
fined  of  J  8,000  men  ;  befides  which  the  protector  had 
a  fleet  of  60  fail,  one  half  of  which  were  (hips  of  war, 
and  the  others  confifted  of  veflels  laden  with  pro vi lions 
and  military  ftores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regent  op- 
pofed  him  with  an  army  of  40,000  men.  Before  the 
commencement  of  hoftilities,  however,  the  duke  of  So¬ 
merfet  addrefied  a  letter  or  manifefto  to  the  government, 
in  which  he  prefled  the  marriage  with  fucli  powerful  ar¬ 
guments,  and  fo  clearly  fhowed  the  benefits  which  would 
refult  from  it  to  both  nations,  that  the  regent  and  his 
party,  who  were  averfe  to  peace,  thought  proper  to 
fupprefs  it,  and  to  circulate  a  report  that  the  Englifh 
had  come  to  force  away  the  queen,  and  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  to  a  ftate  of  dependence.  AH  hopes  of  an 
accommodation  being  thus  removed,  the  Englifh  army 
advanced  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  Scots.  They 
found  the  latter  ported  in  the  moft  advantageous  fitua- 
tion,  around  the  villages  of  Muflelburgh,  Invercfk,  and 
.nekton  5  io  that  he  could  not  force  them  to  an  ac¬ 
tion,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  found  himfelf  in  danger 
of  having  his  communication  with  his  (hips  cut  off,  which 
would  have  totally  deprived  his  army  of  the  means  of 
lubfiftence.  In  this  dangerous  fituation  he  had  a^am 
recourfe  to  negoeiation,  and  offered  terms  rtiil  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  before.  He  now  declared  himfelf  ready 
to  retire  into  England,  and  to  make  ample  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  injuries  committed  by  his  anny,  if  the  Scot- 
tilh  government  would  promife  that  the  queen  fhould  not 
be  contracted  to  a  foreign  prince,  but  thould  be  kept  at 
borne  till  fhe  was  of  age  to  choofe  a  hufband  for  herfelf, 
with  the  confent  of  the  nobility.  Theie  eonceflious  in- 
created  the  confidence  of  the  regent  fo  much,  that, 
Vol.  II,  Part  I,  ’ 
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without  taking  advantage  of  the  ftrength  of  his  fitua¬ 
tion,  he  refolved  to  come  to  a  general  engagement. — ~ — — 

The  protedlor  moved  towards  Pinkey,  a  gentleman’s  Blt4?8of 
houfe  to  the  eallward  of  Muflelburgh  ;  and  the  regent  Pmkcy. 
conceiving  that  he  meant  to  take  refuge  in  his  fleet, 
changed  the  ftrong  ground  in  which  he  was  encamp¬ 
ed.  He  commanded  his  army  to  pafs  the  river  Elk 
and  to  approach  the  Englifh  forces,  which  were  polled’ 
on  the  middle  of  Fafide-hill.  The  earl  of  Angus  led 
on  the  van  ;  the  mam  body  of  the  battle  marched  un¬ 
der  the  regent ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  commanded 
in  the  rear.  It  was  the  regent’s  intention  to  fti/.e  the 
top  of  the  hill.  The  lord  Gray,  to  defeat  this  purpofe, 
charged  the  earl  of  Angus,  at  the  head  of  the  Englifli 
cavalry.  They  were  received  upon  the  points  of  the 
Scottifti  fpears,  which  were  longer  than  the  lances  of 
the  Englifh  horfemen,  and  put  to  flight.  The  earl  of 
Warwick,  more  fnccefsful  with  his  command  of  infan¬ 
try,  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  ordnance  from  the 
fleet  aflifled  his  operations  ;  and  a  brifle  fire  from  the 
Englifh  artillery,  which  was  planted  on  a  rifing  ground, 
ferved  fldl  more  to  intimidate  the  Scottifh  foldiery— 

|  remaining  troops  under  the  protector  were  movino- 
flowly,  and  111  the  btfl  order,  to  take  a  fhare  in  the 
engagement.  The  carl  of  Angus  was  not  well  fup- 
ported  by  the  regent  and  the  earl  of  Huntley.  A  pa¬ 
nic  fpread  itfelf  through  the  Scottifh  army.  It  fled  in 
different  ways,  presenting  a  feene  of  the  greateft  havoc 
and  confulion.  Few  periflied  in  the  fight ;  but  the 
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chafe  continuing  in  one  <Wtion  to  Edinburgh,  and  in 
another  to1  Dalkeith,  with  the  utmoil  fury,  a  prodigi- T/v  Scots 
ous  flaughter  was  made.  The  lofs  of  the  conquerors  ’efeate1 
did  not  amount  to  5-0  men;  but  10,000  foldicrs  pe.  ;.v,th  «rnK 
nflied  on  the  fide  of  the  vanquifhed.  A  multitude  of  S 
prifoners  were  taken  ;  and  among  thefe  the  earl  of 
Huntley,  the  lord  high  chancellor. 

Ainidfl  the  confternation  of. this  dtcifive  vi<flory, 
the  duke  of  Somerfet  had  a  full  opportunity  of  effec¬ 
tuating  the  marriage  and  union  projected  by  Hen¬ 
ry  VII E  and  on  the  fubjed  of  which  fucli  fond  anxie¬ 
ty  was  entertained  by  the  Englifli  nation.  But  the  ca¬ 
bals  of  Ins  enemies  threatening  his  dertrudion  at  home, 
he  yielded  to  the  neceflities  of  his  private  ambition,  and 
marched  back  into  England.  He  took  precautions,  Dukf„r 
however,  to  fecure  an  entry  into  Scotland,  both,  by  fea  -omerfet 
and  land.  A  ganifon  of  200  men  was  placed  in  the  Itrurns  to 
lfle  of  St  Columba  in  the  Forth,  and  two  fhips  of  war  E:,Slard- 
were  left  as  a  guard  to  it.  A  garrifon  was  alto  ilation- 
ed  in  the  caflle  of  Broughty,  which  was  fitualed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  lay.  When  he  pallid  through  the 
Merfe  and  1  eviotdale,  the  leading  men  of  thefe  counties 
repaired  to  him  ;  and  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
king  Edward,  furrendered  their  places  of  "fli-eimth 
Some  of  thefe  he  demolilhed,  and  to  others  he  ailed 
new  fortifications.  Hume  caftle  was  garriibned  with 
200  men,  and  intrufted  to  Sir  Edward  Dudley  ;  and 
ne  ported  300  foldiers,  with  200  pioneers,  in  the  caflle 
of  Roxburgh,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ralph  Bui- 
mer.  r 

'Fhe  only  refource  of  the  regent  now  was  the  hope 
ot  abidance  rrom  trance.  The  young  queen  was  lodged 
m  the  caille  of  Dumbarton,  under  the  care  of  the  lords 
Erlkme  and  Livmgftotre  ;  and  ambaffadors  were  fent  to 
Henry  II.  of  France,  acquainting  him  with  the  di-tier 
at  Pinkey,  and  implormg  his  afliltanee.  The  recent 
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peace,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  appointed  to  wait 
for  them  at  Berwick  ;  but  none  were  ever  fent  on  the 
part  of  Scotland.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before 
hoflilities  were  recommenced  by  the  Englifh.  Lord 
Gray  led  an  army  into  Scotland,  fortified  the  town  of 
Haddington,  took  the  caftlea  of  Yefter  and  Dalkeith, 
laid  wafte  the  Merle,  and  the  counties  of  Eaft  and  Mid 
Lothian.  On  the  other  hand,  in  June  1548)  Monfieur 
de  Deffe,  a  French  officer  of  great  reputation,  landed 
at  Leith  with  6oco  foldiers,  and  a  formidable  train  of 
artillery. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  regent  was  in  difgr?ce  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difaller  at  Pinkey  ;  and  the  queen-dowager 
being  difpofed  to  fuperfede  his  authority,  attempted  to 
improve  this  circumftance  to  her  own  advantage.  As 
{he  perceived  that  her  power  and  intereft  could  bed  be 
fupported  by  France,  fhe  refolved  to  enter  into  the 
drifted  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  It  had  been  pro- 
pofed  that  the  dauphin  of  France  fhould  marry  the 
queen  of  Scotland;  and  this  propofal  now  met  with 
many  partizans,  the  hoflilities  of  the  Englifh  having 
loll  a  great  number  of  friends  to  the  caufe  of  that 
country.  It  was  refolved  to  fend  the  queen  immediate¬ 
ly  to  France,  which  would  remove  the  caufe  of  the 
prefent  contentions,  and  her  fubfequent  marriage  with 
the  dauphin  would  in  the  fullefl  manner  confirm  the 
friendfhip  betwixt  the  two  nations.  The  French  go¬ 
vernment  alfo  entered  deeply  into  the  fcheme  ;  and  in 
order  to  promote  it  made  prefents  of  great  value  to 
many  of  the  Scottifh  nobility.  The  regent  himfelf  was 
gained  over  by  a  penfion  of  I  2,000  livres,  and  the  title 
of  duke  of  Chatelherault.  Monfieur  de  Villegagnon, 
who  commanded  four  galleys  in  the  harbour  of  Luth, 
making  a  feint  as  if  he  intended  to  proceed  intently  to 
France,  tacked  about  to  the  north,  and,  failing  round 
the  ifles,  received  the  queen  at  Dumbarton  ;  whence  he 
conveyed  her  to  France,  and  delivered  her  to  her 
uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  in  the  inonti  o  Juy 

^Thefe  trnnfafiions  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  military 
operations.  The  liege  of  Haddington  had  been  un¬ 
dertaken  as  foon  as  the  French  auxiliaries  arrived,  and 
was  r.ow  cOndu&ed  with  vigour.  To  reinforce  the 
jrarrifon,  1 500  horfe  advanced  from  Berwick;  but  an 
ambufcade  being  laid  for  them,  they  were  intercepted, 
and  almoft  totally  deftroycd.  Another  body  of  Eng- 
lifh  troops,  however,  which  amounted  only  to  300  per- 
fons,  was  more  fuccefsful.  Eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  Scots  and  the  French,  they  were  able  to  enter 
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prudent  to  retreat  than  to  hazard  a  decillve  battle.  He 
raifed  the  fiege  of  Haddington,  and  marched  to  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  earl  of  Shrewfbury  did  not  follow  him  to  J04 
force  an  engagement ;  jealoufies  had  arifen  between  the  quarrels 
Scots  and  the  French.  The  infolence  and  vanity  ofbe-wcaiA 
the  latter,  encouraged  by  their  fuperior  (kill  in  military 
arts,  had  offended  the  quick  and  impatient  fpmt  of  the 
former.  The  fretfulnefs  of  the  Scots  was  augmented 
by  the  calamities  infeparable  from  war  ;  and  after  the 
conveyance  of  the  young  queen  to  France,  the  efficaci¬ 
ous  and  peculiar  advantage  conferred  upon  that  king¬ 
dom  by  this  tranfa&ion  was  fully  underitood,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  to  be  highly  difgraceful  and  impolitic. 

In  this  ftate  of  their  humour,  Deffe  found  not  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  the  reception  he  expected^  The  quartering  of 
his  foldiers  produced  difputes,  which  ended  in  an  mfur- 
reftion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  French  fired  among 
the  citizens.  Several  perfons  of  diftin&ion  fell,  and 
among  thefe  were  the  provoft  of  Edinburgh  and  his  fon. 

The  national  difcontents  and  inquietudes  were  driven, 
by  this  event,  to  the  moll  dangerous  cxtiemity  ;  and 
Deffe,  who  was  a  man  of  ability,  thought  of  giving 
employment  to  his  troops,  and  of  flattering  the  people 
by  the  fplendour  of  fome  martial  exploit.  joj 

The  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  after  Applying  Hadding- Unfuccc 
ton  with  troops,  provifions,  and  military  ftores,  retired^  Hlr1 
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with  his  army  into  England.  Its  garrifon,  111  the  en-dingt(JB 
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joyment  of  iecurity,  and  unfufpicious  or  danger,  might 
be  furprifed  and  overpowered.  Marching  in  the  night, 

Deffe  reached  this  important  poll  ;  and  deftroying  a 
fort  of  obfervation,  prepared  to  (form  the  mam  gates 
of  the  city,  when  the  garrifon  took  the  alarm.  A 
French  deferter  pointing  a  double  cannon  to  the  thickeit 
ranks  of  the  affailants,  the  (hot  was  incredibly  de- 
ftru&ive,  and  threw  them  into  conhifion.  In  the 
height  of  their  confternation,  a  vigorous  tally  was 
made  by  the  befleged.  Deffe  renewed  tl.e  affault  m 
the  morning,  and  was  again  difeomfited.  He  now 
turned  his  arms  againff  Broughty  caftle  ;  and,  though  ^  e  t 
unable  to  reduce  it,  he  yet  recovered  the  neighbouring^*-^ 
town  of  Dundee,  which  had  fallen  into  the  poiltilionfome  „ 
of  the  enemy.  Hume  caflle  was  retaken  by  fttatagein.  vantag 
Deffe  entered  Jedburgh,  and  put  its  garrifon  to  the 
fword.  Encouraged  by  this  iuccefs,  he  ravaged  the 
Engliffi  borders  in  different  incnrfions,  and  obtained  fe* 
veral  petty  vi&ories.  Leith,  which  from  a  fmall  village 
had  grown  into  a  town,  was  fortified  by  him  ;  and  the 
ifland'of  Inchkekh,  which  is  nearly  oppofite  to  that 
harbour,  being  occupied  by  Englifh  troops,  he  under- 
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tion  and  provifions.  I  he  lord  Seymour,  1  jj--g  aftjvity  and  valour  could  not,  however,  com- 

of  England,  made  a  defeent  upon  Fife  with  20  £  difcontents  of  the  Scottifh  nation  ;  and  the 

men,  and  fome  pieces  of  artillery  :  but  was  dnv«  back  written  t0  Henry  II.  to  recal 

to  his  ftiips  with  great  flaughter  by  James  Su  ^  ^  he  waffuccecded  in  his  command  by  Monfieur  de 

tural  brother  to  the  young  queen,  wio  pp  Thermes,  who  was  accompanied  into  Scotland  by  Mon. 

the  head  of  the  militia  of  the'  county  A de  gf  a  pPerfon  highly  efteemed  for  h,3 

feent  was  made  by  him  at  Montrofe  ,  but  b  g  V  addrefs  and  ability.  This  ecclefiattic  was  deligned  to 
unfuccefsful  there,  he  was  obliged  to  ^-  Scotland  of  ycardinal  Beaton,  and  to  difeharge  the 

without  performing  any  important  o.  0gce  cf  jord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland.  But  the 

chievement.  ,  , ,  jealoufies  of  the  nation  increafing,  and  the  queen-dow- 

Having  collefted  an  army  of  17,000  raen’  J"1  a  J  herfelf  fufpeding  his  ambition  and  turbulence,  he 
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on  the  approach  of  the  Lnghfb,  Deffe,  thong  a  c  ‘ 
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IcotJand.  De  Thermes  brought  with  him  from  Fiance  a  rein- 
forcement  of  1000  foot,  2000  horfe,  and  100  men- 
■  r ther fuc-  at*arms*  He  ere&ed  a  fort  at  Aberlady,  to  diftrefs 

fes  of  the  the  garrifon  of  Haddington,  and  to  intercept  its  fup« 
neb.  plies  of  provifion.  At  Coldingham  he  deftroyed  a 
troop  of  Spaniards  in  the  Englifh  pay.  Faft-caftle 
was  regained  by  furprife.  Diffractions  in  the  Englifh 
court  did  not  permit  the  prote&or  to  aCl  vigoroufly  in 
the  war.  The  earl  of  Warwick  was  diverted  from 
marching  an  army  into  Scotland.  An  infedfious  dif- 
temper  had  broke  out  in  the  garrifon  at  Haddington  ; 
and  an  apprehenfion  prevailed,  that  it  could  not  hold 
out  for  any  length  of  time  againft  the  Scots.  The  earl 
of  Rutland,  therefore,  with  a  body  of  troops,  entered 
the  town  ;  and  after  fetting  fire  to  it,  conduced  the 
garrifon  and  artillery  to  Berwick.  The  regent,  in  the 
poffeffion  of  Haddington,  was  folicitous  to  recover  the 
other  places  which  were  yet  in  the  power  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh.  De  Thermes  laid  liege  to  Bronghty  caftle,  and 
took  it.  He  then  befieged  Lawder  ;  and  the  garrifon 

i5oS  was  about  to  furrender  at  diferetion,  when  the  news  ar- 
ace  con-  rived  that  a  peace  was  concluded  between  France,  Eng- 
^e<*‘  land,  and  Scotland. 

By  this  treaty  Henry  IT.  obtained  the  reftitution 
of  Boulogne  and  its  dependencies,  which  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  the  king  of  England,  and  for 
which  he  paid  400,000  crowns.  No  oppofition  was 
to  be  given  to  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scotland 
with  the  dauphin :  the  fortreffes  of  Lawder  and  Dou¬ 
glas  were  to  be  reftored  to  the  Scots,  and  the  Englifh 
509  were  t0  deflroy  the  caflles  of  Roxburgh  and  Eymouth. 
'he  queen- After  the  ratification  of  the  articles,  the  queen -do wager 
1  > wager  embarked  with  Leon  Strozzi  for  France,  attended  by 
■anc°,  and  man7  nobility.  Having  arrived  there,  fhe  com- 

;  -lemes  a-  municated  to  the  king  her  defign  of  affuming  the  go- 
;  u'nft  the  vernment  of  Scotland,  and  he  promifed  to  affift  her  to 
^gent.  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  But  the  jealoufy  which  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  Scots  and  French  rendered  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  this  defign  very  difficult.  To  remove 
the  regent  by  an  a&  of  power  might  endanger  the 
fcheme  altogether  ;  but  it  might  be  poffible  to  perfuade 
him  to  refign  his  office  voluntarily.  For  this  purpofe 
intrigues  were  immediately  commenced  ;  and  indeed  the 
regent  himfelf  contributed  to  promote  their  fchemes  by 
his  violent  perfecution  of  the  reformed.  The  peace  was 
hardly  proclaimed,  when  he  provoked  the  public  re- 
510  fentment  by  an  a&ion  of  fanguinary  infolence.  Adam 
ce  ruffers^a^ace’ *a  man.0^  ^imP^e  manners,  but  of  great  zeal 
1  account  for  ^  reformation,  was  accufed  of  herefy,  and  brought 
religion.  t0  tr^a^  ]*n  the  church  of  the  Black  Friars  at  Edinburgh. 
In  the  prefence  of  the  regent,  the  earls  of  Angus, 
Huntley,  Olencairn,  and  other  perfons  of  diflindfion 
and  rank,  he  was  charged  with  preaching  without  any 
authority  of  law,  with  baptizing  one  of  his  own  chil¬ 
dren,.  and  with  denying  the  do&rine  of  purgatory  ; 
and  it  was  flrenUoufly  obje&ed  to  him,  that  he  ac¬ 
counted  prayers  to  the  faints  and  the  dead  to  be  an  ufe- 
lefs.fuperflition,  that  he  had  pronounced  the  mafs  to  be 
an  idolatrous  fervice,  and  that  he  had  affirmed  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  facrament  of  the  altar,  after  the 
words  of  the  confecration,  do  not  change  their  nature, 
but  continue  to  be  bread  and  wine.  Thefe  offences 
were  efteemed  too  terrible  to  admit  of  any  pardon. — 

I  he  earl  of  Glencairn  alone  protefted  again!!  his  pu- 
niihment.  The  pious  fufferer  bore  with  refignation  the 
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contumelious  infults  of  the  clergy ;  and  by  his  courage  Scotland, 
and  patience  at  the  ftake  gave  a  fan&ion  to  the  opinions  v'  ma^ 
he  had  embraced.  511 

Other  adls  of  atrocity  and  violence  ftained  the  admi-^tIler  *n- 
niftration  of  the  regent.  In  his  own  palace,  William Jut’s 
Crichton,  a  man  of  family  and  reputation,  was  affaffina- inhumanity 
nated  by  the  lord  Semple.  No  attempt  was  made  to  uid  mjuf- 
puniffi  the  murderer.  His  daughter  was  the  concubine tICC* 
of  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  and  her  tears  and  in- 
treaties  were  more  powerful  than  juliice.  John  Melvil, 
a  perfon  refpe&able  by  his  birth  and  his  fortune,  had 
written  to  an  Englifn  gentleman,  recommending  to  his 
care  a  friend  who  at  that  time  was  a  captive  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  letter  contained  no  improper  information 
in  matters  of  ffate,  and  no  fufpicion  of  any  crime  againft 
Melvil  could  be  inferred  from  it.  Yet  the  regent  brought 
him  to  trial  upon  a  charge  of  high  treafon  ;  and,  for 
an  a&  of  humanity  and  friendfhfp,  he  was  condemned 
to  lofe  his  head.  The  eilate  of:  Melvil,  forfeited  to  his 
family,  was  given  to  David  the  youngelt  fon  of  the  re¬ 
gent.  .  5rs 

Amidft  the  pleafures  and  amufements  of  the  French  Schemes 
court,  the  queen-dowager  was  not  inattentive  to  the  q’lcen- 
fcheme  of  ambition  which  fire  had  proje&ed.  The  carls obtam* 
of  Huntley  and  Sutherland,  Marifchal  and  Cafftlis,  with  regency.  * 
the  lord  Maxwell,  and  other  perfons  of  eminence  who 
had  accompanied  her  to  France,  were  gained  over  to  her . 
i nt erefhs .  Robert  Carnegie  of  Kinnaird,  David  Panter 
bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  Gavin  Hamilton  commendator  of 
Kilwinning,  being  alfo  at  this  time  in  that  kingdom, 
and  having  the  greateft  weight  with  the  regent,  were 
treated  with  a  moll  pun&iiious  refpecl.  Henry  decla¬ 
red  to  them  his  earneft  wifh  that  the  queen-dowager 
might  attain  the  government  of  Scotland.  In  cafe  the 
regent  fhould  content  to  this  meafure,  he  expreffed  <1 
firm  intention  that  no  detriment  fhould  happen  to  his 
confequence  and  affairs  ;  and  he  defired  them  to  inform 
him,  that  he  had  already  confirmed  his  title  of  duke  of 
Chatelberault,  had  advanced  his  fon  to  be  captain  of  the 
Scots  gendarmes  in  France,  and  was  ready  to  tender 
other  marks  of  favour  to  his  family  and  relations.  Up- 
on  this  bufinefs,  and  with  this  meffage,  Mr  Carnegie  was. 
difpatched  to  Scotland  ;  and  a  few  days  after,  he  was 
followed  by  the  bifhop  of  Rof3.  The  bifhop  being  a 
man  of  eloquence  and  authority,  obtained,  though  with 
great  difficulty,  a  promife  from  the  regent  to  refign  his 
high  office  ;  and  for  this  fervice  he  received,  as  a  recom- 
penfe,  an  abbey  in  Poitou. 

The  queen-dowager,  full  of  hopes,  now  prepared  to  She  returns 
return  to  Scotland,  and  in  her  way  thither  made  life  ofto  Scoi- 
a  fafe-condudf  obtained  from  Edward  VI.  by  the  king lanc*’ 
of  France.  The  Englifh  monarch,  however,  had  not 
yet  forgot  the  beautiful  queen  of  Scotland ;  and  did 
not  fail  to  urge  his  fuperiority  of  claim  to  her  over  the 
dauphin.  The  queen-dowager  did  not  ferioufiy  enter 
upon  the  bufinefs  ;  only  in  general  terms  complained  of 
the  hoftilities  committed  by  the  Englifh  ;  and  two  days 
after  this  converfation,  fhe  proceeded  towards  Scotland, 
where  fhe  was  conduced  by  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  lord 
Hume,  and  fome  other  noblemen,  to  Edinburgh,  amidft 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  She  had  not  long  been 
returned  to  the  capital,  when  the  bad  conduct  of  the 
regent  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  exerting  her  in¬ 
fluence  and  addrefs  to  the  advantage  of  her  projedl. 
lire  regent  having  propofed  a  judicial  circuit  through 
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Scotland,  the  kingdom,  under  pretence  of  reprcffing  crimes  and 

1 - - - diforders,  molefled  the  people  by  plunder  and  rapine. 

Rapacity  Great  fines  were  levied  for  offences  pretended  as  well  as 
and  i!  ju7  real ;  and  the  Proteftants  in  particular  feemed  to  be  the 
fHce  of  the  objeSs  of  his  difpleafure  and  feverity.  In  his  progrefs 
regent.  was  accompanied  by  the  queen-dowager  ;  and  as  (he 

affe&ed  to  behave  in  a  manner  direftly  oppofite,  the 
mod  difagreeable  comparifons  were  made  between  her 
and  the  regent.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs,  to  whom  he  had 
promifed  to  refign  his  office,  did  not  fail  to  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  engagements ;  but  he  had  now  altered  his 
mind,  and  wifhed  ftill  to  continue  in  power.  His  refo- 
lution,  however,  failed  him  on  the  firft  intimation  of  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  errors  of  his  adminiftra- 
HeV/figtis  tion.  An  agreement  with  the  queen-dowager  then  took 
his  office,  place  ;  and  it  was  ftipulated,  that  he  fhould  fucceed  to 
which  is  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  the  queen  without  iffiie  ; 

that  his  fon  fhould  enjoy  the  command  of  the  gen¬ 
darmes  ;  that  no  inquiry  fhould  be  made  into  his  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  royal  treafures  ;  that  no  fcrutiny  into  his 
government  fhould  take  place  ;  and  that  he  fhould  en¬ 
joy  in  the  moft  ample  manner  his  duchy  and  his  pen- 
lion.  Thefe  articles  were  ratified  at  an  aflembly  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  the  queen-dowager  was  formally  invefted 
with  the  regency. 

Mary  of  Lorraine,  the  new  regent,  though  fhe  had 
with  great  difficulty  attained  the  fummit  of  her  wifhes, 
feemed  to  be  much  lefs  verfant  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
She  rendeisment  than  of  intrigue.  She  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  her 
herle-f  un-  new  0fflce  when  fhe  rendered  herfelf  unpopular  in  two 
refpedts  ;  one  was  by  her  too  great  attachment  to  France, 
and  the  other  by  her  perfecution  of  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion.  She  was  entirely  guided  by  the  councils  of  her 
brothers  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the  cardinal  of  Lor¬ 
raine  ;  and  paid  by  far  too  much  attention  to  M.  d’Oy- 
fel  the  French  arnbaffador,  whom  they  recommended  to 
her  as  an  able  and  faithful  minifter.  Several  high  of¬ 
fices  were  filled  with  Frenchmen,  which  excited  in  the 
highefl  degree  the  refentment  of  the  Scottifh  nobility  ; 
and  the  commonalty  were  inflantly  prejudiced  againfl 
her  by  the  partiality  fhe  fhowed  to  the  Papifls.  At 
hr  11,  however,  fhe  enacted  many  fakitary  laws  ;  and 
while  fhe  made  a  progrefs  herfelf  through  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  to  hold  jufticiary  courts, 
fhe  endeavoured  to  introduce  order  and  law  into  the 
wtffern  counties  and  dies  ;  firft  by  the  earl  of  Hunt- 
ley,  and  afterwards  by  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  A  thole, 
to  whom  flie  granted  commiffions  for  this  purpofe  with 
effedlual  powers.  In  another  improvement,  which  the 
queen  regent  attempted  by  the  advice  of  her  French 
council,  fhe  found  herfelf  oppofed  by  her  own  people. 
It  was  propoied  that  the  pofieffions  of  every  proprietor 
/V  rl and  in  the  kingdom  fhould  be  valued  and  entered  in¬ 
to  regifters  ;  and  that  a  proportional  payment  fhould  be 
made  by  each.  The  application  of  this  fund  was  to 
maintain  a  regular  and  handing  body  of  foldiers.  This 
guard  or  army,  it  was  urged,  being  at  all  times  in  readi- 
nefs  to  march  againfl  an  enemy,  would  proteft  effectu¬ 
ally  the  frontiers  ;  and  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
jieceffity  for  the  nobles  to  be  continually  in  motion  on 
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every  rumour  of  hoflility  or  incurfion  from  Englifh  ill-  Scotland 
vader3.  No  art,  however,  or  argument,  could  recom-  — nr— 
mend  thefe  meafures.  A  perpetual  tax  and  a  handing 
army  were  conceived  to  be  the  genuine  charadleriflics 
of  dcfpotifm.  All  ranks  of  men  confidered  themfelves 
infulted  and  abufed  ;  and  300  tenants  of  the  crown 
affembling  at  Edinburgh,  and  giving  way  to  their  in¬ 
dignation,  fent  their  remonftrances  to  the  queen* regent 
in  fuch  fliong  and  expreffive  language,  as  induced  her 
to  abandon  the  fcheme.  Yet  ftill  the  attempt  which  fhe 
had  made  left  an  imprefiion  in  the  minds  ot  the  people. 

They  fufpedled  her  to  be  a  fecret  enemy  to  their  go¬ 
vernment  and  liberties  ;  and  they  were  convinced  that 
Henry  II.  was  engaging  her  in  refinements  and  arti¬ 
fices,  that  he  might  reduce  Scotland  to  be  a  province 
of  France.  518 

While  an  alarm  about  their  civil  rights  was  fpread-John  Kn 
ing  itfelf  among  the  people,  the  Proteftants  were  riling er.caurag 
daily  in  their  fpirit  and  in  their  hopes.  John  Knox  (p),*^re  01 
whofe  courage  had  been  confirmed  by  misfortunes,  and 
whofe  talents  had  improved  by  exercife,  was  at  this  time 
making  a  progrefs  through  Scotland.  The  charafterif- 
tic  peculiarities  of  Popery  were  the  favourite  topics  of 
his  declamation  and  cenfure.  He  treated  the  mafs,  in 
particular,  with  the  moft  fovereign  contempt,  reprefent- 
ing  it  as  a  remnant  of  idolatry.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  afforded  him  countenance  and  prote&ion. 

They  invited  him  to  preach  at  their  houfes,  and  they 
partook  with  him  in  the  ordinances  of  religion  after  the 
reformed  method.  Religious  focieties  and  affemblies. 
were  held  publicly,  in  defiance  of  the  Papifls  ;  and  ce¬ 
lebrated  preachers  were  courted  with  affiduity  and  biibes 
to  refide  and  officiate  in  particular  diilri£ls  and  towns. 

The  clergy  cited  him  to  appear  before  them  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  church  of  the  Black-friars.  On  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  he  prelented  himfelf,  with  a  numerous  at¬ 
tendance  of  gentlemen,  who  were  determined  to  exert 
themfelves  in  his  behalf.  The  prieflhood  did  not  choofe 
to  proceed  in  his  profecution  ;  and  Knox,  encoura¬ 
ged  by  this  fymptom  of  their  fear,  took  the  refolution 
to  explain  and  inculcate  his  dodlrincs  repeatedly  and 
openly  in  the  capital  city  of  Scotland.  In  1 556,  the 
earl  of  Glencairn  allured  the  earl  Marifchal  to  hear  the  ^ 
exhortations  of  this  celebrated  preacher;  and  they  were\Vntes 
fo  much  affe&ed  with  his  reafonings  and  rhetoric,  thatoffenfiv 
they  requefted  him  to  addrefs  the  queen-regent  up-|^er^ 
on  the  fubjedl  of  the  reformation  of  religion.  In 
pliance  with  this  requeft,  he  wrote  a  letter  in  very  difa¬ 
greeable  terms ;  and  the  earl  of  Glencairn  delivered  it 
with  his  own  hand,  in  the  expeftation  that  fome  advan¬ 
tage  might  in  this  manner  be  obtained  for  the  reformed. 

But  the  queen-regent  was  no  lefs  offended  with  the 
freedom  of  the  nobleman  than  the  preacher ;  and,  after 
pending  the  paper,  fhe  gave  it  to  James  Beaton  arch- 
bifliop  of  Glafgow,  with  an  exprefiion  of  difdain,  “  Here, 
my  lord,  is  a  pafquil.”  .  #  Kt0 

Amidfl  thefe  occupations,  John  Knox  received  an  jn-Go;s  t 
vitation  to  take  the  charge  of  the  Englifh  congregation  Genev.  # 
at  Geneva;  which  he  accepted..  The  clergy  called  up- and 
on  him,  in  his  abfence,  to  appear  before  them,  condemn-111  e  g 

ed 


(p)  When  he  was  fent  to  France  (fays  Dr  Stuart),  with  the  confpirators  againfl  Cardinal  Beaton,  he  wa$ 
^confined  to  the  galleys ;  but  had  obtained  his  liberty  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1549. 
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eotland.  ed  him  to  death  as  a  heretic,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
8.^™  burned  in  effigy. 

fs  of  The  injurious  treatment  of  John  Knox  did  not  in  the 
i  e  refo  -  leaft  obftruft  the  progrefs  of  the  reformation.  Defer- 
luton.  tions  were  made  from  Popery  in  every  town  and  village; 

and  even  many  members  of  the  church,  both  fecular 
and  regular,  were  forward  to  embrace  the  new  princi¬ 
ples,  and  to  atone  for  their  paft  miftakes  by  the  bitter- 
eft  railleries  againfl  the  corruptions  and  the  folly  of  the 
Rornifh  faith.  The  priefts  were  treated  in  all  places 
with  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  images,  crucifixes, 
and  relics,  which  ferved  to  roufe  the  decaying  fervours 
of  fuperftition,  were  ftolen  from  the  churches,  and  tram¬ 
pled  under  foot.  The  bifhops  implored  the  affiilance  of 
the  queen -regent.  Citations  were  given  to  the  preach¬ 
ers  to  appear  in  their  defence.  They  obeyed ;  but 
with  fuch  a  formidable  retinue,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
enhy  fhe  was  permitted  to  apologife  for  her  conduct. 
James  Chalmers  of  Gaitgirth,  preffing  forward  from  the 
crowd,  addreffed  himfelf  to  her  :  u  We  vow  to  God, 
that  the  devices  of  the  prelates  fhall  not  be  carried  into 
execution.  We  are  oppreffed  to  maintain  them  in  their 
idlenefs.  They  feek  to  undo  and  murder  our  preachers 
and  us ;  and  we  are  determined  to  fnbmit  no  longer  to 
this  wickednefs.”  The  multitude,  applauding  his  fpeech, 
put  their  hands  to  their  daggers. 

A  trufty  meffenger  was  difpatched  to  Geneva,  invi¬ 
ting  John  Knox  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  in 
the  infancy  of  their  connexion,  the  Proteflants  being 
apprehenfive  of  one  another,  uncertain  in  their  counfels, 

I  or  being  deferted  by  perfons  upon  whom  they  had  re¬ 

lied,  it  appeared  to  them  that  they  had  adopted  this 
meafure  without  a  due  preparation  ;  and,  by  oppofite 
difpatches,  Knox  was  requefted  to  delay  his  journey  for 
feme  time. 

To  this  zealous  reformer  their  unfteadinefs- was  a  mat¬ 
ter  ot  ferious  affli&ion ;.  and  in  the  anfvver  he  transmit¬ 
ted  to  their  letters,  he  rebuked  them  with  fe verity  :  but 
amidfl  this  corre&ion,  he  intreated  them  not  to  faint 
under  their  purpofes,  from  apprehenfions  of  danger, 
which,  he  faid,  was  to  Separate  themfelves  from  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  God,  and  to  provoke  his  vengeance.  To  par- 
ticnlar  perfons  he  wrote  other  addreffes  ;  and  to  all  of 
Te  flrft  t^em  the  greateft.  attention  was  paid.  In  1557,  a  for- 
ovenant.  mal  bond  of  agreement,  which  obtained  the  appellation 
of  the  JirJl  covenant ,  was  entered  into,  and  all  the  more 
eminent  perfons  who  favoured  the  reformation  were  in¬ 
vited  to  fubferibe  it.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn, 
and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Lorn,  and  John  Erfkine  of 
Dun,  led  the  way,  by  giving  it  the  fan&ion  of  their 
names.  All  the  fubferibers  to  this  deed,  renouncing 
the  fupcrftitions  and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
promifed  to  apply  continually  their  whole  power  and 
wealth,  and  even  to  give  up  their  lives,  to  forward  and. 
eftablifh  the  word  of  God.  They  diftinguifhed  the  re¬ 
formed,  by  calling  them  the  Congregation  of  Chriji ;  and 
by  the  opprobrious  title  of  the  Congregation  of  Satan, 
513  they  peculiarized  the  favourers  of  Popery, 
ohn  Knox  After  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  had  fubferibed 
nd  Calvin  the  firft  covenant,  they  addreffed  letters  to  John  Knox, 

cothndm0urgl*n^  in,th?  ftron^  terms  his  return  to  Scotland; 
and  that  their  hopes  of  his  affiftance  might  not  be  dif- 
appointed,  they  fent  an  addrefs  to  John  Calvin,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  reformer,  begging  him  to  join  his  commands  to 
their  intreaties.  The  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew's,  who 


perceived  the  rifing  dorm,  was  in  a  difficult  fituation.  Scotland. 
A  powerful  combination  threatened  ruin  to  the  church;  '  r mmU 

and  he  had  feparated  himfelf  from  the  politics  of  the 
queen-regent.  The  zeal  of  the  Roman  Catholics  point¬ 
ed  out  ftrong  meafures  to  him  ;  and  his  difpofi  tions 
were  pacific.  The  clergy  were  offended  with  his.re- 
miffnefs  and  negleft  of  duty.  The  reformers  detefted 
his  loofenefs  of  principles,  and  were  fhocked  with  the 
diffolute  depravity  of  his  life  and  converfation.  He  re-, 
folved  to  try  the  forc6  of  addrefs,  and  did  not  fucceed. 

He  then  refolved  to  be  fevere,  and  wa3  flill  more  unfuc- 
cefsful.  su 

The  earl  of  Argyle  was  the  moil  powerful  of  the  re- The  arch- 
formed  leaders.  To  allure  him  from  his  party,  tliebhhopof 
archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  employed  the  agency  of  Sir^  ArJ‘ 
David  Hamilton.  But  the  kindnefs  he  affedted,  and  tempts  ?n" 
the  advices  he  bellowed,  were  110  compliment  to  the  urn  vain  to  fe- 
derftanding  of  this  nobleman  ;  and  his  threats  were  reduce  the 
garded  with  fcorn.  The  reformers,  inftead  of  lofingeaij*  Ar* 
their  courage,  felt  a  fentiment  of  exultation  and  tri-  e* 
umph  ;  and  the  earl  of  Argyle  happening  to  die  about  * 
this  time,  he  not  only  maintained  the  new  dodtrines  in 
his  laft  moments,  but  intreated  his  fon  to  feek  for  ho¬ 
nour  in  promoting  the  public  preaching  of  the  gofpel 
and  Jefus  Chrift,  and  in  the  utter  ruin  of  fuperftition 
and  idolatry. 

It  was  determined  by  the  archbifhop  and  the  prelates, 
that  this  difappointment  fhould  be  fucceeded  by  furious 
perfection  of  the  reformed.  Walter  Mill,  a  prieft,  had  Walter 
negle&ed  to  officiate  at  the  altar  ;  and  having  been  longMil1  exe- 
under  the  fufpicion  of  herefy,  was  carried  to  St 
drew’s,  committed  to  prifon,  and  accufed  before  the  religion, 
archbifhop  and  his  fnffragans.  He  was  in  an  extreme  ° 
old  age  ;  and  he  had  ftruggled  all  his  life  with  poverty. 

He  funk  not,  however,  under  the  hardnefs  of  his  fate. 

To  the  articles  of  his  accufation  he  replied  with  fignal 
recolle&ion  and  fortitude.  The  firmnefs  of  his  mind,  ' 
in  the  emaciated  ftate  of  his  body,  excited  admiration. 

The  infults  of  his  enemies,  and  their  contempt,  ferved 
to  difeover  his  fuperiority  over  them.  When  the  cler¬ 
gy  declared  him  a  heretic,  no  temporal  judge  could  be 
found  to  condemn  him  to  the  fire.  He  was  refpited  to 
another  day;  and  fo  great  fympathy  prevailed  for  his 
misfortunes,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  allure  one  of  the 
arch bi (hop’s  domeftics  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  civil 
power,  and  to  pronounce  the  fentenceof  condemnation. 

When  brought  to  the  ftake,  the  refolution  of  this  fuf- 
ferer  did  not  forfake  him.  He  praifed  God,  that  he 
had  been  called  to  feal  up  the  truth  with  his  life  ;  and 
he  conjured  the  people,  as  they  would  efcape  eternal 
death,  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  errors  and  the  arti¬ 
fices  of  monks  and  priefts,  abbots  and  bifhops.  ,  ^6 

The  barbarity  of  this  execution  affc&ed  the  refor*The  Pro- 
mers  with  inexprcffible  horror.  Snbferiptions  for  mu-.tf '^ar  ts  rcr 
tual  defence  were  taken.  The  leaders  of  the  reforma-^6^^* 
tion,  difperfmg  their  emiffaries  to  every  quarter,  encou^ghts/1* 
raged  the  vehemence  of  the  multitude.  The  cove¬ 
nant  to  eftablifh  a  new  foi^m  of  religion  extended  far 
and  wide.  The  (harp  point  of  the  fword,  not  the  calm 
exertions  of  inquiry,  was  to  decide  the  difputes  of  theo¬ 
ry- 

When  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  were  apprifed 
of  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  people,  and  coniidered  the 
great  number  of  fubferip tions  which  had  been  eolk&ed 
in  the  different  counties  of  the  kingdom,  they  affembled 
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Scotland,  to  "deliberate  concerning  the  fleps  to  be  purfusd.  It 
^  v  was  refolved,  accordingly,  that  a  public  and  common 
TVbtmn  fupplication  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Proteftants  fhould 
'ihe  queen-  be  prefented  to  the  queen-regent ;  which,  after  com- 
recent.  plaining  of  the  injuries  they  had  fullered,  fhould  require 
her  to  bellow  upon  them  her  fupport  and  abidance,  and 
urge  her  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  a  reformation.  To 
explain  their  full  meaning,  a  fchedule,  containing  parti¬ 
cular  demands,  was  at  the  fame  time  to  be  prefented 
to  her  fcrutiny.  To  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  C alder 
they  committed  the  important  charge  of  their  manifeflo 
and  articles  of  reformation  ;  and  in  appointing  him  to 
this  commiffion,  they  confulted  the  refpeCt  which  was 
due  both  to  the  government  and  to  themfelves.  His 
chara&er  was  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  His  fervices  to 
liis  country  were  numerous ;  his  integrity  and  honour 
were  fuperior  to  all  fufpicion  ;  and  his  age  and  experi¬ 
ence  gave  him  authority  and  reverence. 

The  petition  or  fupplication  of  the  Proteftant3  was 
exprelfed  in  ftrong  but  refpe&ful  terms.  They  told 
the  queen-regent,  that  though  they  had  been  provoked 
l>y  great  injuries,  they  had  yet,  during  a  long  period, 
abftained  from  affembling  themfelves,  and  from  making 
known  to  her  their  complaints.  Banifhment,  confifca- 
<ion  of  goods,  and  death  in  its  moll  cruel  lhape,  were 
evils  with  which  the  reformed  had  been  >affti6led ;  and 
they  were  Hill  expofed  to  thefe  dreadful  calamities. 
Compelled  by  their  fufferings,  they  prefumed  to  afk  a 
remedy  againll  the  tyranny  of  the  prelates  and  the  ellate 
ccclefiallical.  They  had  ufurped  an  unlimited  domina¬ 
tion  over  the  minds  of  men.  Whatever  they  command¬ 
ed,  though  without  any  fan&ion  from  the  word  of  God, 
mull  be  obeyed.  Whatever  they  prohibited,  tho’  from 
their  own  authority  only,  it  was  necelfary  to  avoid.  All 
arguments  and  remonftrances  were  equally  fruitlefs  and 
vain.  The  fire,  the  faggot,  and  the  fword,  were  the 
weapons  with  which  the  church  enforced  and  vindica¬ 
ted  her  mandates.  By  thefe,  of  late  years,  many  of 
their  brethren  had  fallen  ;  and  upon  this  account  they 
were  troubled  and  wounded  in  their  confciences.  .For 
conceiving  themfelves  to  be  a  part  of  that  power  which 
God  had  eftablifhed  in  this  kingdom,  it  was  their  duty 
to  have  defended  them,  or  to  have  concurred  with  them 
in  an  open  avowal  of  their  common  religion.  They 
now  take  the  opportunity  to  make  this  avowal.  They 
break  a  filence  which  may  be  mifinterpreted  into  a  jnf- 
till  cation  of  the  cruelties  of  their  enemies.  And  dif- 
daining  all  farther  diffimulatfon  in  matters  which  con¬ 
cern  the  glory  of  God,  their  prefent  happinefs,  and 
their  future  falvation,  they  demand,  that  the  original 
purity  of  the  Chriftian  religion  fhall  be  reflored,  and 
that  the  government  fhall  be  fo  improved,  as  to  afford 
to  them  a  fecurity  in  their  perfons,  their  opinions,  and 
their  property. 

With  this  petition  or  fupplication  of  the  Proteftants, 
Sir  James  Sandilands  prefented  their  fchedule  of  de¬ 
mands,  or  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  reformation. 
They  were  in  the  fpirit  of  their  fupplication,  and  of  the 
following  tenor. 

Articles  of  ^e  to  the  reformed  to  perufe  the 

the  refor-  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  to  employ  alfo 
mation.  their  native  language  in  prayer  publicly  and  in  private. 

II.  It  fhall  be  permitted  to  any  perfon  qualified  by 
knowledge,  to  interpret  and  explain  the  difficult  paf- 
fages  in  the  Scriptures. 


III.  The  ele&ion  of  minifters  fhall  take  place  accord-  Scotland 
ing  to  the  rules  of  the  primitive  church  ;  and  thofe  who  “V— 
ele£l  fhall  inquire  diligently  into  the  lives  and  ao&rines 

of  the  perfons  whom  they  admit  to  the  clerical  office. 

IV.  The  holy  facrament  of  baptifm  fhall  be  celebra¬ 
ted  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  its  inftitution  and  nature 
may  be  the  more  generally  underftood. 

V.  The  holy  facrament  of  the  Lord’s  fupper  fhall 
likewife  be  adminiflercd  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  in 
this  communion,  as  well  as  in  the  ceremonial  of  bap¬ 
tifm,  a  becoming  refpeft  fhall  be  paid  to  the  plain  in¬ 
flit  ution  of  Chrill  Jefus. 

VI.  The  wicked  and  licentious  lives  of  the  bifhops 
and  eflate  ecclefiaflical  fhall  be  reformed  ;  and  if  they 
difeharge  not  the  duties  of  true  and  faithful  paftors, 
they  fiiall  be  compelled  to  defifl  from  their  miniftry  and 
fuu£lion6. 

The  queen-regent  now  found  it  neceffary  to  flatter  The  Protf 
the  Proteftants.  She  affured  them  by  Sir  James  San-tantjj  fh--| 
dilands,  their  orator  or  commiffioner,  that  every  thing  ubJ. 
they  could  legally  delire  fhould  be  granted  to  them  hetrent.^ 
and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  might,  without  mo-  ° 
leflation,  employ  the  vulgar  tongue  in  their  prayers  and 
religious  exercifes.  But,  upon  the  pretence  that  no 
encouragement  might  be  given  to  tumults  and  riot,  fhe 
requefled  that  they  would  hold  no  public  affemblies  in 
Edinburgh  or  Leith.  The  Congregation,  for  this  name 
was  now  affumed  by  the  Proteftants,  were  tranfported 
with  thefe  tender  proofs  of  her  regard  ;  and  while  they 
fought  to  advance  flill  higher  in  her  efteem  by  the  in- 
offenfive  quietnefs  of  their  carriage,  they  were  encou¬ 
raged  in  the  undertaking  they  had  begun,  and  anxious  1 

to  accomplifh  the  work  of  the  reformation. 

Nor  to  the  clergy,  who  at  this  time  were  holding  a 
provincial  council  at  Edinburgh,  did  the  Congregation 
fcruple  to  communicate  the  articles  of  the  intended  re¬ 
formation.  The  clergy  received  their  demands  with  a 
florm  of  rage,  which  died  away  in  an  innocent  debility.  530 
Upon  recovering  from  their  paffions,  they  offered  to  They  0^ 
fubmitthe  controverfy  between  them  and  the  reformed 
to  a  public  difputation.  The  Congregation  did  not^mifll 
refufe  this  mode  of  trial ;  and  defired,  as  their  only  con- clergy, 
ditions,  that  the  Scriptures  might  be  confidered  as  the 
flandards  of  orthodoxy  and  truth,  and  that  thofe  of 
their  brethren  who  were  in  exile  and  under  perfecution 
might  be  permitted  to  affift  them.  Thefe  requefts, 
though  reafonable  in  a  high  degree,  were  not  complied 
with  ;  and  the  church  would  allow  no  rule  of  right  but 
the  canon  law  and  its  own  councils.  Terms  of  recon- 
ciliation  were  then  offered  on  the  part  of  the  eflate  ec¬ 
clefiaflical.  It  held  out  to  the  Proteftants  the  liberty 
of  praying  and  adminiftering  the  facraments  in  the  vul¬ 
gar  tongue,  if  they  would  pay  reverence  to  the  mafs, 
acknowledge  purgatory,  invoke  the  faints,  and  admit 
of  petitions  for  the  dead.  To  conditions  fo  ineffe&ual 
and  abfurd  the  Congregation  did  net  deign  to  return 
any  anfwer. 

The  meeting  of  the  parliament  approached.  The 
parties  in  contention  were  agitated  with  anxieties,  ap- 
prehenfions,  and  hopes.  An  expectation  of  a  firm  and 
open  affiftance  from  the  queen-regent  gave  courage  to 
/  the  reformed  ;  and,  from  the  parliamentary  influence  of 
their  friends  in  the  greater  and  the  leffer  baronage,  they 
expe&ed  the  mofl  important  fervices.  They  drew  up 
with  eagernefs  the  articles  which  they  wifhed  to  be 
1  paffed 
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cctland,  pafTed  into  a  law ;  and  as  the  fpirit  and  fenfe  of  their 
sr~  tranfaCtions  are  to  be  gathered  in  the  complete!!  man- 
dent  ner  fr°m  ^ie  PaPers  which  were  framed  by  themfelves, 
eir  arti-  it  is  proper  to  attend  to  them  with  a  punctilious  exaCt- 
es  to  the  nefs.  Their  petitions  were  few  and  explicit. 
ieen-re-  j  COuld  not,  in  confequence  of  principles  which 

they  had  embraced  from  a  conviction  of  their  truth,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Romifh  religion.  It  was  therefore  their 
defire,  that  all  the  a£ts  of  parliament,  giving  authority 
to  the  church  to  proceed  againft  them  as  heretics,  ffiould 
be  abrogated ;  or,  at  leaft,  that  their  power  fhould  be 
fufpended  till  the  difputes  which  had  arifen  -were  deter¬ 
mined  and  brought  to  a  conclufion. 

II.  They  did  not  mean  that  all  men  fhould  be  at  li¬ 
berty  to  profefs  what  religion  they  pleafed,  without 
the  controul  of  authority.  They  contented  that  all  tranf- 
greffors  in  matters  of  faith  fhould  be  carried  before  the 
temporal  judge.  But  it  was  their  wifh  that  the  clergy 
fhould  have  only  the  power  to  accufe  ;  and  they  thought 
it  conformable  to  juftice,  that  a  copy  of  the  criminal 
charge  fhould  be  lodged  with  the  party  upon  trial,  and 
that  a  competent  time  fhould  be  allowed  him  to  defend 
himfelf. 

III.  They  infilled,  that  every  defence  confident  with 
law  fhould  be  permitted  to  the  party  accufed  ;  and  that 
objeftions  to  witneffes,  founded  in  truth  and  reafon, 
fhould  operate  to  his  favour. 

IV.  They  defiredthat  the  party  accufed  fhould  have 
permiffion  to  interpret  and  explain  his  own  opinions  ; 
and  that  his  declaration  fhould  carry  a  greater  evidence 
than  the  depolition  of  any  witnefs  :  as  no  perfon  ought 
to  be  punifhed  for  religion,  who  is  not  obilinate  in  a 
wicked  or  damnable  tenet. 

V.  In  fine,  they  urged,  that  no  Proteflant  fhould  be 
condemned  for  herefy,  without  being  conviCled,  by  the 
word  of  God,  of  the  want  of  that  faith  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  falvation. 

The  Congregation  prefented  thefe  articles  to  the 
queen- regent,  expeCting  that  file  would  not  only  pro- 
pofe  them  to  the  three  eflates  affembled  in  parliament, 
but  employ  all  her  influence  to  recommend  them. 
But  finding  themfelves  difappointed,  they  began  to  fuf- 
peCl  her  fmcerity  ;  and  they  were  fenfiblc  that  their  pe¬ 
titions,  though  they  fhould  be  carried  in  parliament, 
could  not  pafs  into  a  law  without  her  confent.  They 
therefore  abftained  from  presenting  them ;  but  as  their 
complaints  and  defires  were  fully  known  in  parliament, 
they  ordered  a  folemn  declaration  to  be  read  there  in 
532  their  behalf,  and  demanded  that  it  fhould  be  inferted  in 
Proteft  a-  the  records  of  the  nation.  In  this  declaration,  after  ex- 
jamfther  preffing  their  regret  for  having  been  difappoiuted  in 
ngs?*  "  t*lei*r  kkeme  of  reformation,  they  protefted,  that  no 
blame  fhould  be  imputed  to  them  for  continuing  in  their 
religion,  which  they  believed  to  be  founded  in  the  word 
of  God;  that  no  danger  of  life,  and  ne  political  pains, 
fhould  be  incurred  by  them,  for  difregarding  ftatutes 
which  fupport  idolatry,  and  for  violating  rites  which 
are  of  human  invention  ;  and  that,  if  infurreCtions  and 
tumults  fhould  diflurb  the  realm,  from  the  diverfity  of  re¬ 
ligious  opinions,  and  if  abufes  fhould  be  corrected  by 
violence,  all  the  guilt,  diforder,  and  inconvenience  thence 
anfmg,  inftead  of  being  applied  to  them,  fhould  be  aferi- 
bed  to  thofe  folely  wlio  had  refufed  a  timely  redrefs  of 
wrongs,  and  who  had  defpifed  petitions  prefented  with 
tue  numility  of  faithful  fubjeCts,  and  for  the  purgofes  of 


eftablifhing  the  commandments  of  God,  and  a  moft  juft  Scotland: 
and  falutary  reformation.  — - v~ J 

The  three  eflates  received  this  formidable  proteft  with 
attention  andrefpeCl ;  but  the  intention  ofinferting  it  In 
the  national  records  was  abandoned  by  the  Congrega¬ 
tion,  upon  a  formal  promife  from  the  queen-regent,  that 
all  the  matters  in  eontroverfy  fhould  fpeedily  be  brought 
by  her  to  a  fortunate  iflue. 

While  the  Proteltants  were  thus  making  the  moft  vi¬ 
gorous -exertions  in  behalf  of  their  fpiritual  liberties,  the 
queen-regent,  in  order  to  eftablifh  herfelf  the  more  ef- 
feClually,  ufed  every  effort  to  promote  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  with  the  dauphin  of  Prance.  In  1557, 
commiffioners  were  appointed  to  negociate  this  marri¬ 
age  ;  but  while  thefe  negociations  were  going  on,  the  S33 
court  of  France  aCted  in  the  moft  perfidious  manner,  P^rfidiou* 
At  the  age  of  1 j,  after  folemnly  ratifying  the  indepen-  the  courtofi 
dency  of  Scotland,  and  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown  hi  rrancc. 
the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  queen  Mary  was  influenced  by 
the  king  and  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine  to  figu 
privately  three  extraordinary  deeds  or  inftruments.  By 
the  firft  fhe  conveyed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  the 
king  of  France  and  his  heirs,  in  the  default  of  children 
of  her  own  body.  By  the  fecond  fhe  afligned  him,  if 
fhe  fhould  die  without  children,  the  poffeffion  of  Scot¬ 
land,  till  he  fhould  receive  a  million  of  pieces  ofgold, 
or  be  amply  recompenfed  for  the  fums  expended  by 
him  in  the  education  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  in 
France.  By  the  third  fhe  confirmed  both  thefe  grants 
in  an  exprels  declaration,  that  they  contained  the  pure^ 
and  genuine  fentiments  of  her  mind ;  and  that  any  pa¬ 
pers  which  might  be  obtained,  either  before  or  after 
her  marriage,  by  means  of  the  Scottifh  parliament, 
fhould  be  invalid,  and  of  no  force  nor  efficacy.  On  the  Marmgs 
v24th  of  April,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  ;  and  the  °f  the 
dauphin,  Francis,  was  allowed  to  affume  the  title  of  kingT1**11  °f 
of  Scotland.  The  French  court  demanded  for  him  the^^^1^1 
crown  and  other  enligns  of  royalty  belonging  to  Scot-phin  of** 
land ;  but  the  commiffioners  had  no  power  to  comply  France, 
with  their  requeft.  It  was  then  defired,  that  when 
they  returned  home,  they  fhould  ufe  all  their  influence 
to  procure  the  crown-matrimonial  of  Scotland  for  the 
dauphin.  This  alfo  was  refufed;  the  court  of  France 
was  difgufted  ;  and  four  of  the  commifSoners  died,  it 
was  fuppoted  of  poifon,  gixen  them  by  the  princes  of 
Lorraine.  This  lubjeCt,  however,  was  prefted,  on  the 
return  of  the  furviving  commiffioners,  by  the  king  of 
France  himfelf,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  queen- 
regent.  The  Proteftants  alfo  joined  their  interdt,  ho¬ 
ping  by  that  means  to  gain  over  the  queen  and  queen- 
regent  to  their  party  ;  fo  that  an  a£t  of  parliament  was  J3S 
at  length  paffed,  by  which  the  crown  ^matrimonial  was  He  ob,a,'n3* 
given  to  the  dauphin  during  the  time  of  his  marriage  thcyCT0XV» 
with  queen  Mary ;  but  without  any  prejudice  to  the  li-  iLT but 
bertres  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  heirs  of  her  body,  or  to  under  cer- 
the  order  of  fucceffion.  With  fo  many  reftraints,  it  reftric- 
rs  difficult  to  fee  the  advantages  which  could  accrue tk)ns* 
from  this  gift  fo  earneftly  fought  after  ;  and  it. is  very 
probable,  that  the  ufurpations  of  France  in  confequence 
of  it,  would  have  been  productive  of  many  disturbances; 
biit  thefe  were  prevented  by  the  death  of  Francis  in 
December  1560. 

But  before  this  event  took  place,  Scotland  was,  by 
the  intrigues  of  France,  involved  in  confuiion  on  ano. 
ther  account.  After  the  death  of  Mary  queen  of  Eng. 
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Scotland,  land,  and  daughter  to  Henry  VIII.  the  princes  of 

' - T -  Guife  infilled  on  the  claim  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to 

The°qaeen  ^ie  crown  of  England,  in  preference  to  that  of  Eliza- 
of  Scots  beth,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  illegitimate.  This 
claim  was  fuppovted  by  the  king  of  France,  who  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  queen  of  Scots  herfelt  to  ailume  the 
title  of  queen  of  England,  and  to  flamp  money  under 
that  charader.  The  arms  of  England  were  quartered 
with  thofe  of  France  and  Scotland  ;  and  employed  as 
ornaments  for  the  plate  and  furniture  of  Mary  and 
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Which  lays  the  dauphin.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ir- 
thc  founds- reconc;ieahie  qUarrel  between  Elizabeth  and  Mary-; 
quarrel*  antl  t0  this,  in  fome  meafure,  are  we  to  aferibe  the  in- 
with  Eliza-  veteracy  with  which  the  former  peifecuted  the  unhap- 
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^Treacher¬ 
ous  beha¬ 
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without  arms,  intreated  Mr  Erfkine  of  Dun,  whom  SemU- 
they  had  fent  before  as  a  deputy,  to  ft  op  their  march  ;  r 
aduring  him  that  all  proceedings  again  ft  the  preachers 
fhould  be  flopped.  In  confequeuce  of  this,  the  multi¬ 
tude  diimiiTed  ;  yet,  when  'the  day  came  on  which  the 
preachers  fhould  have  appeared,  the  queen-regent,  with 
unparalleled  folly  as  well  as  treachery,  caufed  them  to 
be  declared  traitors,  and  proclaimed  it  criminal  to  afford 
them  any  fubfiftenee. 

Mr  Erfkine,  exafperated  by  this  fhameful  conduct, 
haflened  to  the  Congregation,  apologifed  for  his  con- 
du£l,  and  urged  them  to  proceed  to  the  lafl  extremi- 
ties.  At  this  critical  period  alfo  John  Knox  returnedjohn  K 
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py  queen  of  Scotland,  at  every  time  fhe  had  it  in  her 
power. 

But  while  they  imprudently  excited  a  quarrel  with 
England,  they  yet  more  imprudently  quarrelled  alfo 
with  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland.  As  Eli¬ 
zabeth  pro  felled  the  Proteflant  religion,  it  was  eafily 
forefeen,  that  the  Congregation ,  or  body  of  the  reforin- 
%  ed  in  Scotland,  would  never  confeat  to  ad  againfl  her 

Scheme  to  in  favour  of  a  Popilh  power  ;  and  as  they  could  not 
<kilroy  all-  gained,  it  was  refolved  to  deflroy  them  at  once, 
the  leaders  b  tt;nff  to  death  all  their  leaders.  The  queen- re¬ 
tell  an /par  gent  gave  intimation  of  her  defign  to  re-eflablifh  Pope- 
<ty  in  Scot-  ry,  by  proclaiming  a  folemn  obfervance  of  Eailer,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  facrament  according  to  the  Romifh  commu¬ 
nion,  herfelf,  and  commanding  ail  her  houfehold  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  in  the  fame  manner.  She  .  next  expreffcd  her¬ 
felf  in  a  contemptuous  manner  againfl  the  reformed,  af¬ 
firmed  that  they  had  infulted  the  royal  dignity,  and  de¬ 
clared  her  intention  of  refloring  it  to  its  ancient  luflie. 
The  preachers  of  the  Congregation  were  next  cited  to 
appear  at  Stirling,  to  anfwer  the  charges  which  might 
be  brought  againfl  them.  Alexander  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudon,  were  depu¬ 
ted  to  admonifh  her  not  to  perfecute  the  preachers,  unlefs 
they  had  been  obnoxious  by  circulating  erroneous  doc¬ 
trines,  or  diflurbing  the  peace  of  government.  The 
queen -regent  in  a  paffion  told  them,  that  the  pieachers 
fliould  all  be  banifned  Scotland,  though  their  doarines 
1  were  as  found  as  tliofe  of  St  Paul.  ilie  deputies  ur¬ 
ged  her  former  kind  behaviour  and  promifes  *,  but  the 
queen-regent  anfwered,  that  iC  the  promifes  of  princes 
ought  not  to  be  exadled  with  rigour,  and  that  they 
were  binding  only  when  fubfervient  to  their  convemen- 
cy  and  pleafure.”  To  this  they  replied,  that  in  fuch  a 
cafe  they  could  not  look  upon  her  as  their  fovereign,  and 
mu  ft  renounce  their  allegiance  as  fubjeas. 

Proceed-  Soon  after  this  tranfadion,  the  queen-regent  recei¬ 
vings  againfl  vec[  the  nevvs  that  the  reformation  was  eflabhfhed  m 
the  Prottf-  pert]lt  Lmcl  Ruthven  the  provofl  of  the  city  was 
fammoned  to  anfwer  for  this  innovation  *,  but  his  reply 
was,  that  he  had  no  dominion  over  the  minds  and  con¬ 
ferences  of  men.  The  provofl  of  Dundee,  being  or¬ 
dered  to  apprehend  an  eminent  preacher,  named  Paul 
Mcthven ,  fent  him  intelligence  of  the  order,  that  he 
might  provide  for  his  fafety.  The  proclamation  for 
obferving  Eufler  was  everywhere  defpifed  and  negjeft- 
ed,  and  people  exclaimed  againfl  the  mafs  as  an  idol. 

54 r  New  citations,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  given  to 
Tome  for-  the  preachers  to  appear  at  Stirling.  They  obeyed  the 
biddable  by’ fummons ;  but  attended  by  fueli  multitudes,  that  the 
♦heir  num-  queen-regent,  dreading  their  power,  though  they  were 
£er$*  * 
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from  Geneva,  and  joined  the  Congregation  at  Perth,  return 
The  great  provocations  which  the  Proteflants  had  al-6c0ta1, 
ready  received,  joined  to  the  impetuous  paflions  of  the 
multitude,  were  now  produdive  of  the  greatefl  dilor- 
ders.  Images  were  dcflroyed,  monaflenes  pulled  down, 
and  their  wealth  either  feized  by  the  mob  or  given  to 
the  poor.  The  example  of  Perth  was  followed  by 
Cupar  in  Fife  ;  and  fimilar  infurre&ions  being  appre¬ 
hended  in  other  places,  the  queen-regent  determined  to 
punifn  the  inhabitants  of  Perth  in  the  mofl  exemplary 
manner.  With  this  view  fhc  colle&ed  an  army  :  but 
being  oppofed  with  a  formidable  power  by  the  Prote¬ 
flants,  fhe  thought  proper  to  conclude  an  agreement.  543 
The  Proteflants,  however,  dreaded  her  infincerity ;  and  Second* 
therefore  entered  into  a  new  covenant  to  ftand  by  andvena  ,f 


defend  one  another.  Their  fears  were  not  vain.  TheJ/^f 
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queen-regent  violated  the  treaty  almofl  as  foon  as  made,  queen- 
and  began  to  treat  the  Proteflants  with  feverity.  The  gene, 
earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  prior  of  St  Andrew's,  who 
about  this  time  began  to  take  the  title  of  lord  James 
Stuart,  now  openly  headed  the  Proteflant  party,  and 
prepared  to  colled  their  whole  flrength.  The  queen-  . 
regent  oppofed  them  with  what  forces  fhe  had,  and 
which  indeed  chiefly  confifted  of  her  French  auxiliaries; 
but,  being  again  afraid  of  coming  to  an  engagement, 
fhe  confented  to  a  truce  until  commifiioners  fhould  be 
fent  to  treat  with  the  lords  of  an  effe&ual  peace.  No 
commiffioners,  however,  were  fent  on  her  part  ;  and 
the  nobles,  provoked  at  fuch  complicated  and  uncea- 
fing  treachery,  refolved  to  pufh  matters  to  the  utmofl  54, 
extremity.  The  firft  exploit  of  the  reformed  was  the  Per;  h 

taking  of  tlie  town  of  Perth,  where  the  queen-regent  ken  b; 

had  placed  a  French  garrifon.  The  multitude,  elated  tants 
with  this  achievement,  deflroyed  the  palace  and  abbey 
of  Scone,  in  fpite  of  all  the  endeavours  of  their  leaders, 
even  of  John  Knox  himfelf,  to  fave  them.  The  queen- 
regent,  apprehenfive  that  the  Congregation  would  com¬ 
mit  farther  ravages  to  the  fouthward,  refolved  to  throw 
a  garrifon  into  Stirling  ;  but  the  earl  of  Argyle  and 
lord  James  Stuart  were  too  quick  for  her,  and  arri¬ 
ved  there  the  very  day  after  the  demolition  of  the  ab¬ 
bey  and  palace  of  Scone.  The  people,  incapable  of 
reflraint,  and  provoked  beyond  meafure  by  the  perfidi¬ 
ous  behaviour  of  the  Catholic  party,  demolifhed  all 
the  monafleries  in  the  neighbourhood,  together  with 
the  fine  abbey  of  Cambulkenneth,  fituated  on  the  rtorth 
bank  of  the  Forth.  From  Stirling  they  went  to  Ein-T|  ^  eer, 
lithgow,  where  they  committed  their  ufual  ravages  ;  a!*iegcrpes 
ter  which,  they  advanced  to  Edinburgh.  The  queen-  to 
regent,  alarmed  at  their  approach,  fled  to  Dunbar; 
the  Proteflants  took  up  their  refidence  in  Edinburgh.  b?M'' 
Having  thus  got  pofleffion  of  the  capital,  the  Con- of 
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•6cctUnflv.  gregation  aflumed  to  themfelves  the  ruling  power  of 
the  kingdom,  appointed  preachers  in  all  the  churches, 
and  feized  the  mint,  with  all  the  inftruments  of  coin-, 
ing.  The  queen-regent,  unable  to  difpute  the  matter 
in  the  held,  publiihed  a  manifefto,  in  which  fhe  fet 
forth  their  feditious  beliaviour,  commanding  them  to 
leave  Edinburgh  within  fix  hours,  and  enjoining  her 
fubje&s  to  avoid  their  fociety  under  the  pain  of  trea- 
. ....  fon.  The  Congregation  having  already  loft  fomewhat 
their  popn- of  their  popularity  by.  their  violent  proceedings,  were 
lanty,  and  now  incapable  of  coping  with  government.  As  they 
had  not  ellablifhed  themfelves  in  any  regular  body,  or 
provided  a  fund  for  their  fupport,  they  felt  their 
ftrength  decay,  and  multitudes  of  them  returned  to 
their  habitations.  Fhofe  who  remained  found  them¬ 
felves  obliged  to  vindicate  their  conduct ;  and,  in  an 
addrefs  to  the  regent,  to  difclaim  all  treafonable  inten¬ 
tions.  Negociations  again  took  place,  which  ended  as 
nfual ;  the  queen-regent,  who  had  taken  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  collecting  her  forces,  marched  againft  the  Con¬ 
gregation  on  the  23d  of  July  F539.  The  Proteftants 
no\v  found  themfelves  incapable  of  making  head  againft 
their  enemies  ;  and  therefore  entered  into  a  negociation, 
by  which  all  differences  were  for  the  prefent  accommo¬ 
dated.  .  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were,  that  the  town 
of  Edinburgh  fhould  be  open  to  the  queen-dowager 
and  her  attendants  £  that  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe 
and  the  mint  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  her ;  that  the 
Proteftants  fhould  be  fubjeft  to  the  laws,  and  abftain 
from  molding  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  exercife  of 
their  religion.  On  the  queen’s  part,  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Proteftants  fhould  have  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion,  and  that  no  foreign  troops  fhould  enter  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Edinburgh. 

Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  however,  the  reformed 
had  no  confidence  in  the  queen’s  fmcerity.  Having 
heard  of  the  death  of  Henry  IL  of  France,  and  the 
acceffion  of  Francis  II.  and  Mary  to  that  kingdom, 
they  feem  to  have  apprehended  more  danger  than  ever. 

I  hey  now  entered  into  a  third  covenant ;  m  which  they 
engaged  themfelves  to  refufe  attendance  to  the  queen, 
do wager,  in  cafe  of  any  meffage  or  letter ;  and  that  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  receipt  of  any  notice  from  her  to  any  of 
their  number,  it  fhould  be  communicated  without  re- 
ierve,  and  be  made  a  common  fubjeft  of  ferutiny  and 
deliberation.  It  was  not  long  before  they  had  occafion 
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ces..  He  returned  a  cool  and  deliberate  anfwer,  apolo-  Scotland. 

gizing  for  the  Proteftants,  and  vindicating  them  from  - v— ■ u 

the  charge  of  rebellion  ;  hut  at  the  fame  time  intima¬ 
ting  his  full  resolution  of  continuingto  head  the  reform¬ 
ed  as  he  had  already  done. 

The  letters  of  Francis  and  Mary  were  foon  followed  French  au. 
by  1000  French  foldiers,  with  money  And  military xiliaries  ar- 
ftores  ;  and  the  commander  was  immediately  difpatched  r!>e*  whjcl1 
again  to  France,  to  folicit  the  affiftance  of  as  many  n^oiu 
more  foldiers,  with  four  fhips  of  war,  and  100  men- 
at-arms.  But  before  he  could  fet  out,  La  BrofTe,  ano¬ 
ther  French  commander,  arrived  with  2000  infantry  5 
and  that  the  Congregation  might  be  defeated  not  only 
b)  arms  but  in  deputation,  the  fame  fhip  brought  three 
dottors  of  the  Sorbanne,  to  fhow  the  pernicious  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  new  doctrines.  Thus  matters  were  pufh- 
ed  on  beyond  all  hopes  of  reconciliation.  The  nation 
was  univerfally  alarmed  on  account  of  the  introduft ion 
o!  french  troops,  to  which  they  faw  no  end.  The 
queen-regent  attempted  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  a  proclamation  :  but  their  fears  increafed the 
The  Congregation  affembled  at  Stirling,  where 
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and  ftrength.  The  queen-regent 
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1  ne  treat; 

tk" qC"cen-  rePelltc^  of  tbe  favourable  terms  fhe  had  granted"the 
•egent.  retormed  ;  and  being  denied  the  favour  which  fhe  re- 
quefted  of  faying  mafs  in  the  high-church  of  Edinburgh, 
Hie  ordered  them  to  be  everywhere  difturbed  in  the  ex¬ 
hale  of  their  religion. 

In  this  imprudent  meafure,  the  queen-regent  was 
Confirmed  by  letters  which  now  came  from  Francis  and 


r«fts.  The  envoy  who  brought  thefe  difpatches  alfo 
earned  letters  to  the  lord  James  Stuart,  now  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leader  of  the  Proteftants,  and  natural  brother  to  the 
queen.  The  letters  were  filled  with  reproaches  and  me¬ 
naces,  mixed  with  intreaties  ;  and  along  with  them  the 
envoy  delivered  a  verbal  meffage,  that  the  king  his  ma- 
fter  was  refolved  rather  to  expend  all  the  treafures  of 
Trance  than  net .to .be  revenged  on  the  rebellious  nobles 
j  p  dlflurbed  the  peace  of  Scotland.  The  lord 


they  were  joined  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  foon  aftef 
by  his  father  the  duke  of  Chatelherault.  They  next 
deliberated  on  the  meafures  to  be  followed  with  the 
queen-regent ;  and  the  refult  of  their  confultations  was, 
that  an  expoftulatory  letter  fhould  be  addreffed  to  her. 

This  was  accordingly  done  ;  but  as  the  queen  behaved 
with  her  ufual  duplicity,  the  nobles  called  the  people 
to  arms.  Mutual  manifeftos  were  now  publilhed  ;  and 
both  parties  prepared  to  decide  the  cortteft  by  the 
fword.  The  Congregation  having  feized  Broughty 
caftle,  marched  from  thence  to  Edinburgh.  The 
queen-regent  retired  to  Leith,  which  fhe  had  fortified  The  noble, 
and  filled  with  French  troops.  Thither  the  nobles  fentfend  the‘r 
their  laft  meffage  to  her,  charging  her  with  a  defign 
to  overthrow  the  civil  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  They  queen- 
requefted  her  to  command  her  Frenchmen  and  merce-  regent, 
naries  to  depart  from  Leith,  and  to  make  that  place 
open  and  patent,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  who  had 
been  difpoffeffed  of  their  houfes,  but  to  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Scotland.  They  declared,  that  her  denial  of 
tins  requeft  fhould  be  confidered  by  them  as  a  proof  of 
ber  intention  to  reduce  the  kingdom  to  flavery  j  in" 
which  cafe,  they  were  determined  to  employ  their  ut- 
moft  power  to  preferve  its  independency.  Two  days  n  SS3 
after  this  meffage,  the  queen-regent  fent  to  them  the  unfavour!* 
lord  Lyon,  whom  fhe  enjoined  to  tell  them,  that  fhe  able  an- 
confidered  their  demand  not  only  as  prefumptuous,  but  fw’er* 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  royal  authority;  that  it 
was  an  indignity  to  her  to  be  di Sated  to  by  fubjefts-' 
that  Frenchmen  were  not  to  be  treated  as  foreigners’ 
being  entitled  to  the  fame  privileges  with  Scotfmen  ; 
and  that  fhe  would  neither  difband  her  troops  ‘ 


u  dim  ud® 

tent.  The  lord  Lyon  then,  in  the  name  of  the  queen- 
regent,  commanded  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  to 


t  o  ™  ^  uLkaiaua.  me  lord 

JV?lSX\TL  Parti  t0  ^^S'^hy  thefe  mena- 


depart  from  Edinburgh,  and  difperfe  themfrlves,  under 
the  pam  of  high  treafon.  The  Proteftants,  irritated 
by  this  anfwer,  after  fome  deliberation  degraded  the  e7ade  h« 
queen-regent ;  and  to  this  purpofe  the  nobility,  barons, frern  her 
and  burgefies,  all  agreed  in  fubferibing  an  edi&,  which  °®cc» 3n^ 
was  fent  to  the  principal  cities  in  Scotland,  And  publifh-lay.f;cget® 
ed  in  them.  r  l-eith. 


The  next  ftep  taken  by  the  Congregation  was  to 

”  fum- 
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Scotland.  fummon  Leith  to  furrender  ;  but  meeting  with  defiance  dowager, 
—nr —  initead  of  fubmiffiou,  it  was  refolved  to  take  the  town 
by  fealade.  For  this  fervice  ladders  were  framed  in 
the  church  of  St  Giles ;  a  buiinefs  which,  interrupting 
the  preachers  in  the  exercife  of  public  worfhip,  made 
them  prognoflicate  misfortune  and  mifearriage  to  the 
Congregation.  In  the  difpleafure  of  the  preachers,  the 
common  people  found  a  fource  of  complaint ;  and  the 
emiffaries  of  the  queen-dowager  ailing  with  indefatigable 
induflry  to  divide  her  adverfaries,  and  to  fpread  chagrin 
and  diffatisfa&ion  among  them,  difeontent,  animofity, 
and  terror,  came  to  prevail  to  a  great  degree.  The 
duke  of  Chatelherault  difeouraged  many  by  his  example. 

Defection  from  the  Proteflants  added  flrength  to  the 
queen-dowager.  The  moil  fecret  deliberations  of  the 
confederated  lords  were  revealed  to  her.  The  foldiery 
were  clamorous  for  pay  ;  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
procure  money  to  fatisfy  their  claims.  Attempts 
to  foothe  and  appeafe  them,  difeovering  their  confe- 
quence,  engendered  mutinies.  They  put  to  death  a 
domeflic  of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  endeavoured  to 
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ferved  to  augment  the  dependence  ©f  tbs  S'eotfwrt 

Proteflants. 

Vain  of  tlieir  prowefs,  the  French  made  a  new  {ally 
from  Leith,  with  a  view  to  intercept  a  fupply  of  pro- 
vifions  and  ftores  for  the  Congregation.  The  earl  ot 
Arran  and  the  lord  James  Stuart  advanced  to  attack 
them,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  But  purfuing  them 
with  too  much  heat,  a  frefh  body  of  French  troops 
made  its  appearance.  It  was  prudent  to  retreat,  but  The  Pr* 
difficult.  An  obflinate  refinance  was  made.  It  wastciUnta 
the  obje&  of  the  French  to  cut  off  the  foldiery  of 
Congregation  from  Edinburgh,  and  by  thefe  means  to  v 
divide  the  flrength  of  that  ftation.  The  earl  of  Ar¬ 
ran  and  the  lord  James  Stuart  had  occafion  for  all  their 
addrefs  and  courage.  Though  they  were  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  effect  tlieir  efcape,  their  lofs  was  confiderable, 
and  the  vi&ory  was  manifeflly  on  the  fide  of  their  ad¬ 
verfaries.  <  , 

About  this  time  William  Maitland  of  Lethington,  Maitiad 
fecretary  to  the  queen-dowager,  withdrew  fecretly  from  the  quet 
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clomeitic  ot  tne  ean  or  zirgyie,  wuu  cnucavuurcu  w  Leith,  and  joined  himfclf.  to  the  confederated  nobles,  d^fer' 
compofe  them  to  order  :  they  infulted  feveral  per  funs  He  had  been  dilgufted  with  the  jealoufies  of  the  r rench  revoIts[( 
of  rank  who  difeovered  a  folicitude  to  pacify  them  ;  and  counsellors,  and  was  expofed  to  danger  from  having  t^e  protl 

embraced  the  dodlrines  of  the  reformed.  His  reception  ftanti. 
was  cordial,  and  correfponded  to  the  opinion  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  wifdom  and  experience.  He  was  (killed 
in  bufmefs,  adorned  with  literature,  and  accuilomed 
to  refle&ion.  But  as  yet  it  was  not  known,  that  his 
want  of  integrity  was  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of 
his  talents. 

The  acceffion  of  this  ftatefman  to  tlieir  party  could 
not  confole  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  for  the  un- 
promifing  afpedl  of  their  affairs.  The  two  difeomfi- 
tures  they  had  received  funk  deeply  into  the  minds  oF 
their  followers.  Thefe  who  affedted  prudence,  retired’ 
privately  from  a  caufe  which  they  accounted  to  be  de- 
fp crate  ;  and  the  timorous  fled  with  precipitation.  The 
wailings  and  diflruft  of  the  brethren  were  melancholy 

1  .  _  .  .  _  _ _ _ _ .  ^  A.  ^  A-  a  Am  «  d  .  a  .ml  d  4  A  A  rt 


they  even  ventured  to  declare,  that,  for  a  proper  re¬ 
ward,  they  were  ready  to  fupprefs  the  reformation,  and 
to  re-eftablifh  the  mafs. 

It  was .  abfolutely  neceffary  to  give  fatisfadlion  to 
into  diftrefs  t|K  prot£^.ant  foPhers.  The  lords  and  gentlemen  of 
whhqueen  the  Congregation  colle&ed  a . confiderable  fum  among 
Elizabeth,  them  ;  but  'it  was  not  equal  to  the  prefent  exigency. 

The  avarice  of  many  taught  them  to  withhold  what 
they  could  afford,  and  the  poverty  of  others  did  not 
permit  them  to  indulge  their  generofity.  It  was  re¬ 
folved,  that  each  nobleman  fhould  furrender  his  filver- 
plate  to  be  ilruck  into  money.  By  the  addrefs,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  queen-dowager,  the  officers  of  the  mint 
were  bribed  to  conceal,  or  to  convey  to  a  diftance,  the 
{lamps  and  inftruments  of  coinage.  A  gloomy  defpair 
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gave  difquiet  to  the  Congregation,  and  threatened  their 
ruin.  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  whofe  miniffers  the  con- 
federatedlords  maintained  a  correfpondence  at  this 
time,  had  frequently  promifed  them  her  affiftance  ;  but 
they  could  not  now  wait  the  event  of  a  deputation  to 
the  court  of  England.  In  an  extremity  fo  preffing, 
they  therefore  applied  for  a  fum  of  money  to  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James  Croft,  the  governors  of 
Berwick  ;  and  Cockburn  of  Ormiffon,  who  was  en- 
trufted  with  this  commiffion,  obtained  from  them  an  aid 
of  4000  crowns.  Traitors,  however,  in  the  councils 
of  the  Congregation,  having  informed  the  qneen-dow- 
ager  of  his  eirand  and  expedition,  the  earl  of  Bothwel, 
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the  queen-  fey  her  order,  intercepted  him  upon  his  return, 


and  infe&ious  ;  and  by  exciting  the  ridicule  and  fcorn 
of  the  partifans  of  the  queen -dowager,  were  augment¬ 
ed  the  more.  A  difirefs  not  to  be  comforted  feem- 
ed  to  have  invaded  the  Proteflants  ;  and  the  affociated  They  ret 
nobles  confented  to  abandon  the  capital.  A  little  after  from  Edi 
midnight,  they  retired  from  Edinburgh  ;  and  fo  great 
was  the  panic  which  prevailed,  that  they  marched  to 
Stirling  without  any  flop  or  intermiffion.  . 

John  Knox,  who  bad  accompanied  the  Congregation  j .-hn  Kr 
to  Stirling,  anxious  to  recover  their  unanimity  andtneourag 
courage,  addreffed  them  from  the  pulpit.  He  repre-them' 
fented  their  misfortunes  as  the  eonfequences  of  their 
and  intreating  them  to  remember  the  goodnefs 


dif- 


jregent. 
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comfited  his  retinue,  and  made  a  prize  of  the  Englifh 
fubiidy. 

To  roufe  the  fpirit  of  the  party,  an  attack  was  pro- 
je&ed  upon  Leith,  and  fome  pieces  of  artillery  were 
planted  againfl  it.  But  before  any  charge  could  be 
made,  the  French  foldiers  fallied  out  to  give  battle  to 
the  troops  of  the  Congregation,  poffeffed  themfelves  of 
their  cannon,  and  drove  them  back  to  Edinburgh*  A 


report  that  the  vi&ors  had  entered  this  city  with  the 


fugitives,  filled  it  with  diforder  and  difmay.  The  earl 


of  Argyle  and  his  Highlanders  haflened  to  recover  the 
honour  of  the  day,  and  haraffed  the  French  in  their 
retreat.  This  petty  conflift,  while  it  elated  the  queen- 


of  their  caufc,  affured  them  in  the  end  of  joy,  honour, 
and  victory.  His  popular  eloquence  correfponding  to 
all  their  warmed  wifhes,  diffufed  fatisfadlion  and  cheer- 
fulnefs.  They  paffed  from  defpair  to  hope.  A  coun¬ 
cil  was  held,  in  which  the  confederated  nobles  deter¬ 
mined  to  folicit,  by  a  formal  embaffy,  the  aid  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  Robert  MeB 
vil,  were  cliofen  to  negociate  this  important  tranfac- 
tion ;  and  they  received  the  fnlleft  inftru&ionsconcern- 
ing  the  flate  and  difficulties  of  the  Congregation,  the 
tyrannical  defignsof  the  queen-dowager,  and  the  danger 
which  threatened  England  from  the  union  of  Scotland 
with  France. 

The  queen  of  England  having  maturely  confidered 

the 


Scotland. 
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thecafe,  determined  to  afiift  the  reformers ;  whole 
leaders  now  difperfed  themfelves,  and  went  to  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  employ  their  activity 

(:t ermines  there  for  the  common  caufe.  The  queen-dowager, 
aflift  the  imagining  that  the  lords  were  fled,  conceived  great 
formers,  hopes  of  being  able  to  crufh  the  reformed,  at  once.  Her 
fanguine  hopes,  however,  were  foon  checked,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  certain  intelligence  that  queen  Elizabeth  was 
refolved  to  give  them  affiftance.  She  now  took  the 
bell  meafures  poflible,  as  circumftances  flood  ;  and  de¬ 
termined  to  crufh  her  enemies  before  they  could  receive 
’heFr 'nchany  a®^ance  fr°m  England.  Her  French  troops  took 
)DOps  1  the  road  to  Stirling,  and  wafted  in  their  march  all  the 
1  afte  the  grounds  which  belonged  to  the  favourers  of  the  refor¬ 
mates  of  mation.  After  renewing  their  depredations  at  Stir- 
e reform- paffed  the  bridge  there;  and  proceeding 
along  the  fide  of  the  river,  exercifed  their  cruelties  and 
oppreflions  in  a  diftrift  which  had  diftinguifhed  itfelf 
by  an  ardent  zeal  againft  popery.  While  the  terror 
of  their  arms  was  thus  diffufmg*  itfelf,  they  refolved  to 
feize  the  town  and  caftle  of  St  Andrew’s,  which  they 
confidered  as  an  important  military  ftation,  and  as  a 

Convenient  place  of  reception  for  the  auxiliaries  they  union  with  the  Proteftants. 
expelled  from  France. 

But  the  lord  James  Stuart  employed  himfelf  to  in¬ 
terrupt  their  progrefs  and  retard  their  attempts  ;  and 

‘iftby  lord**"  W3S  ^1S  at  ^ame  t^me>  to  ^eeP  force  of 

or  the  Congregation  entire,  to  hazard  no  a&ion  of  import¬ 
ance,  and  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  army. 

A  fmall  advantage  was  obtained  by  the  French  at  Pet- 
ticur  ;  and  they  poffeffed  themfelves  of  Kinghom.  The 
lord  James  Stuart,  with  500  liorfe  and  100  foot,  enter¬ 
ed  Dyfart.  With  this  inconfiderable  flrength  he  pro- 
pofed  to  a&  againft  an  army  of  4000  men.  His  ad¬ 
mirable  /kill  in  military  affairs,  and  his  heroic  courage, 
were  eminently  difplayed.  During  20  days  he  prevent¬ 
ed  the  march  of  the  French  to  St  Andrew’s,  intercept¬ 
ing  their  provhions,  haraffifig  them  with  fkitmifhes, 
and  intimidating  them  by  the  addrefs  and  the  boldnefs 
of  his  ftratagems. 

Mcnlieur  d’Oyfel,  enraged  and  afhamed  to  be  dif- 
concerted  and  oppofed  by  a  body  of  men  fo  difpropor- 
tioned  to  his  army,  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour.  The 
lord  James  Stuart  was  obliged  to  retire.  Dyfart  and 
Wemyfs  were  given  to  the  French  troops  to  be  pilla¬ 
ged  ;  and  when  d’Oyfel  was  in  full  march  to  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  he  diicovered  a  powerful  fleet  bearing  up  the 
lliVdl  Vl  frith*  It  was  concluded,  that  the  fupplies  expedled 
c  Englifhfrcm  France  were  arrived.  Guns  were  fired  by  his 
'**  foldiers,  and  their  joy  was  indulged  in  all  its  extrava¬ 
gance.  But  this  fleet  having  taken  the  veffels  which 
contained  their  proviiions,  and  the  ordnance  with 
which  they  intended  to  improve  the  fortifications  of 
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A  formal  treaty  was  now  concluded  between  the  Scotland, 
lords  of  the  Congregation  and  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  * 
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in  the  mean  time  the  queen-dowager  was  difappointedTr'56S 
in  her  expe&ations  from  France.  The  violent  admi-  between 
niftration  of  the  houfc  of  Guife  had  involved  that  na-  -Elizabeth  { 
tion  in  troubles  and  dif^refs.  Its  credit  was  greatlyanc*  ^ie 
funk,  and  its  treafury  was  nearly  exhaufted.  Perfe-  * 

cutiorjs,  and  the  fpirit  of  Calvinifpi,  produced  com¬ 
motions  and  confpiracies  ;  and  amidft  domeftic  and  The  queen* 
dangerous  intrigues  and  ftruggles,  Scotland  failed  to'regent  dif. 
engage  that  particular  diftin&ion  which  had  been  pro-aPP°iHted 
mifed  to  its  affairs.  It  was  not,  however,  negle<ffed^n^r.ex“ 
altogether.  The  count  De  Martigues  had  arrived  at  freom  tl0n,a 
Leith  with  icoo  foot  and  a  few  horfe.  The  marquis  France.  T 
D’Elbeuf  had  embarked  for  it  with  another  body  of 
foldiers  ;  but,  after  lofing  feveral  fhips  in  a  furious 
tempeft,  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  haven  from  which 
he  had  failed. 

In  this  fad  reverfe  of  fortune  many  forfook  the  queen- She^isde-' 
dowager.  It  was  now  underftood  that  the  Englifh  ler  ted  by- 
army  was  upon  its  march  to  Scotland.  The  Scot-  ^redt  £um’* 
tifh  lords  who  had  affe&ed  a  neutrality,  meditated  an 
union  with  the  Proteftants.  The  earl  of  Huntley  gave*11  ^  ** 
a  folemn  affurance  that  lie  would  join  them.  Procla¬ 
mations  were  iffued  throughout  the  kingdom,  calling 
upon  the  fubjefts  of  Scotland  to  affemble  in  arms  at 
Linlithgow,  to  re-eftablifh  their  ancient  freedom,  and 
to  affift  in  the  utter  expulfion  of  the  French  foldiery. 

The  Englifh  fleet,  meanwhile,  under  Winter  the 
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the  caftle  at  St  Andrew’s,  a  period  was  put  to  their 
rejoicings.  Certain  news  was  brought,  that  the  fleet 
they  obferved  was  the  navy  of  England,  which  had 
come  to  fupport  the  Congregation.  A  conftei  nation, 
heightened  by  the  giddinefs  of  their  preceding  tranfports, 
invaded  them.  Moufieur  d’Oyfel  perceived  now  the- 
be  French  value  and  merit  of  the  fervicc  which  had  been  perform- 
rf  ra‘  ed  by  the  lord  James  Stuart ;  and  thinking  no  more  of 
St  Andrew’s  and  conqueft,  fled  to  Stirling,  in  his  way 
to  Leith,  from  which  he  dreaded  to  be  intercepted ; 
but  he  reached  that  important  ftation  after  a  march  of 
three  days. 


The  iingiun  tleet,  meanwhile,  under 
vice-admiral,  had  taken  and  deftroyed  feveral  fhips,  had 
landed  fome  troops  upon  Inchkeith,  and  discomfited  a 
body  of  French  mercenaries.  Upon  the  foundation  of  fheprinces 
thefe  adls  of  hoftility,  the  princes  of  Lorraine  difpatch-  of  Lorraine 
ed  the  chevalier  de  Seure  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  make3tcempc 
reprefentations  againft  this  breach  of  the  peace,  and  tato.n.e^OCiate 
urge  the  recal  of  her  fliips.  Tliis  ambaffador  affe&ed 
likewife  to  negociate  concerning  the  evacuation  of  Scot-  in  vain, 
land  by  the  French  troops,  and  to  propofe  methods  by 
which  the  king  of  France  might  quarter  the  arms  of 
England  without  doing  a  prejudice  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

But'  to  prevent  the  execution  of  vigorous  refolutions 
againft  the  queen-dowager,  and  to  gain  time,  were  the 
only  objects  he  had  in  view.  With  fimiliar  intentions* 

John  Monluc  bifhop  of  Valence,  a  man  of  greater 
addrefs  and  ability,  and  equally  devoted  to  the  houfe  of  ? 

Guife,  was  alfo  fent  at  this  time  to  the  court  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Queen  Elizabeth,  however,  and  her  mimfters, 
were  too  wife  to  be  amul'ed  by  artifice  and  dexterity. 

The  lord  Grey  entered  Scotland  with  an  army  of  1200  A-  Eng- 
horfe  and  6000  foot;  and  the  lord  Scroop,  Sir  James  ^  a,'m7 
Creft,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and  Sir  Francis  Lake  com- 
manded  under  him.  By  an  inclement  policy,  the  queen- 
dowager  had  already  wafted  all  the  country  around 
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the  capital.  But  the  defolation  flic  had  made,  while 
it  was  ruinous  to  the  Scottifh  peafants,  affected  not 
the  army  of  England.  The  leaders  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tion  did  not  want  penetration  and  forefight,  and  had 
provided  themfelves  againft  this  difficulty.  The  duke 
of  Chatelherault,  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and 
Menteith,  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and  the  lords  Ruth- 
ven,  Boyd,  and  Ochiltree,  with  a  numerous  and  formi¬ 
dable  iorce,  joined  the  Englifli  commander  at  Prefton. 

Struck  with  the  fad  condition  of  her  affairs,  defpair- 
mg  of  a  timely  and  proper  fuccour  from  France,  and 
reminded  by  ficknefs  of  her  mortality,  the  queen-dowager 
£  2  retired 
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Scotland,  retired  from  Leith  to  the  cattle  of  Edinburgh,  and  put 
*  herfelf  under  the  protection  ,of  the  lord  Erfkine.  At 
The  aueen- period  when  {he  was  appointed  to  the  regency, 
dowager  the  lord  Erfkine  had  received  from  the  three  eftates  the 
retires  to  charge  of  this  important  fort  refs,  with  the  injun&ion  to 
hold  it  till  he  fhould  know  their  farther  orders ;  and 
giving  way  to  the  folicitations  of  neither  faction,  he 
had  kept  it  with  fidelity.  By  admitting  the  queen- 
dowager,  he  yielded  to  fentiments  of  honour  and  hu¬ 
manity,  and  did  not  mean  to  depart  from  his  duty.  A 
few  only  of  her  domeftics  accompanied  her,  with  the 
archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  the  bifhop  of  Dunkeld,  and 
the  earl  Marifchal. 

The  confederated  nobles  now  aflembled  at  Dalkeith 
to  hold  a  council  *,  and  comforming  to  thofe  maxims 
of  prudence  and  equity  which,  upon  the  eve  of:  hoftili- 
ties,  had  been  formerly  exercifed  by  them,  they  invited 
the  queen- dowager  to  an  amicable  conclufion  of  the 
prefent  troubles.  In  a  letter  which  they  wrote  to  her, 
they  called  to  her  remembrance  the  frequent  manifettos 
and  meffages  in  which  they  had  prdfed  her  to  difmifs 
the  French  foldiery,  who  had  fo  long  oppreffed  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people,  and  who  threatened  to  re¬ 
duce  the  kingdom  itfelf  to  fervitude.  The  averfion, 
however,  with  which  fhe  had  conftantly  received  their 
fuit  and  prayers,  was  fo  great,  that  they  had  given  way 
to  a  ftrong  neceffity,  and  had  intreated  the  affiftance  of 
the  queen  of  England  to  expel  thefe  ftrangers  by  the 
force  of  arms.  But  though  they  had  obtained  the 
powerful  prote&ion  of  this  princefs,  they  were  yet  ani¬ 
mated  with  a  becoming  refpeeft  for  the  mother  of  their 
fovereign  ;  and,  abhorring  to  ftain  the  ground  with 
Chriftian  blood,  were  difpofed  once  more  to  folicit  the 
diimiffion  of  thefe  mercenaries,  with  their  officers  and 
captains.  And  that  no  juft  objection  might  remain 
againft  the  grant  of  this  their  laft  requtft,  they  affured 
her,  that  a  fafe  pafTage  by  land,  to  the  ports  of  Eng¬ 
land,  (hould  be  allowed  to  the  French  ;  or  that,  if  they 
judged  it  more  agreeable,  the  navy  of  queen  Eliz.abeth 
fhould  tranfport  them  to  their  own  country.  If  thefe 
propofals  fhould  be  rejeCted,  they  appealed  and  pro- 
tetted  to  God  and  to  mankind,  that  it  fhould  be  under- 
ftood  and  believed,  that  no  motive  of  malice,  or  ha¬ 
tred,  or  wickednefs  of  any  kind,  had  induced  them  to 
employ  the  fatal  expedient  of  arms  , and  battles  ;  but 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  this  difagreeabk  and 
diftrefsful  remedy,  for  the  prefervation  of  their  com¬ 
monwealth,  their  religion,  their  perfons,  their  eftates, 
and  their  poftcrity.  They  begged  her  to  weigh  the 
equity  of  their  petition,  to  confider  the  inconveniences 
of  war,  and  to  think  of  the  reft  and  quiet  which  were 
neceffary  to  relieve  the  affliClions  0*  her  daughter’s 
kingdom  ;  and  they  befought  her  to  embalm  her  own 
memory,  by  an  immortal  deed  of  wifdom,  humanity, 
and  juilice.  1 

To  give  authority  and  weight  to  the  letter  of  the 
affociated  lords,  the  loid  Grey  direCted  Sir  George 
Howard  and  Sir  James  Croft  to  wait  upon  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  to  ftipulate  the  peaceable  departure  of  the 
upon  the  condition  that  the  French 
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fponded  with  the  fpirit  of  intrigue  which  had  uniformly  Scot!*  (♦ 
diftinguifhed  the  queen-dowager;  and  it  is  probable,  w— “V“  J 
that  her  engagements  with  France  did  not  permit  her 
to  be  open  and  explicit.  57 6 

The  combined  armies  marched  towards  Leith.  ATheFr 
body  of  the  French,  polled  upon  a  rifing  ground  call- 
ed  Hz'wk-hilly  difputed  their  progrefs.  During  five  tenant 
hours  the  conflict  was  maintained  with  obftinate  valour,  allies. 
At  length  the  Scottifh  horfemen  charged  the  French 
with  a  fury  which  they  were  unable  to  refill.  They* 
fled  to  Leith  with  precipitation  ;  and  might  have  been 
cut  off  from  it  altogether,  if  the  Englilh  cavalry  had  ex¬ 
erted  themfelves.  Three  hundred  of  the  French  fol- 
diers  perifhed  in  this  adlion,  and  a  few  combatants  only 
fell  on  the  fide  of  the  Congregation. 

Leith  was  invefted.  The  pavilions  and  tents  of  the  Who  If 
Englifn  and  Scottifh  nobility  were  planted  at  Reftal-  fiege  u 
rig,  and  around  it.  Trenches  were  cafl ;  and  the  ord-*^1*1, 
nance  from  the  town  annoying  the  combined  armies,  a 
mount  was  raifed,  upon  which  eight  cannons  were  e reel¬ 
ed.  A  continued  fire  from  thefe,  againft  St  Anthony’s 
tower  in  South  Leith,  being  kept  up  and  managed  with 
fkill,  the  walls  of  this  fabric  were  fhaken,  and  the 
French  found  it  neceffary  to  difmount  their  artillery.-— ^ 
Negligent  from  fecurity,  and  apprehenfive  of  no  attack, 
the  Englifh  and  Scottifh  officers  occupied  themfelves  in 
amufements,  and  permitted  a  relaxation  of  military  dif- 
cipline.  The  French,  informed  of  this  fupinenefs  and  57$ 
levity,  made  a  fally  from  Leith.  While  foine  of  the^Jj^r| 
captains  were  diverting  themfelves  at  Edinburgh,  and0g; 
the  foldiery  were  engaged  at  dice  and  cards,  they  en¬ 
tered  the  trenches  unobferved,  and,  pufliing  their  advan¬ 
tage,  put  600  men  to  the  fword.  After  this  {laughter, 
the  Protetlants  were  more  attentive  to  their  affairs. — 
Mounts  were  built  at  proper  diftances,  which,  being 
fortified  with  ordnance,  ferved  as  places  of  retreat  and 
defence  in  the  event  of  fudden  incurfions  ;  and  thus 
they  continued  the  blockade  in  a  more  effeftual  man* 
ner. 

The  army  under  the  marquis  D’Elbeuf,  promifed 
fo  often  to  the  queen- regent,  was  in  vain  expelled  by 
her ;  but  fhe  received,  at  this  time,  fupplies  in  money 
and  military  flores  ;  and  Monluc  bifhop  of  Valence, 
though  defeated  in  dexterity  by  Elizabeth  and  her  mi- 
niflers,  had  arrived  in  Scotland  to  try  anew  the  arts  of 
delay  and  negociation.  Conferences  were  held  by  him 
with  the  queen-dowager,  with  the  Englifh  commanders,  ^ndtl 
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and  with  the  confederated  nobles  ;  but  no  contract  0rnef£Ci 
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She  (till  be  Englifh  troops, 
haves  with  merccnaries  were  immediately  difmiffed  from  her  fervice, 
insincerity.  ^  prohibited  from  reiiding  in  Scotland.  Returning 
no  diredl  anfwer  to  the  applications  made  to  her,  fhe  de- 
fired  time  to  delibex*ate  upon  the  refolution  which  it  be¬ 
came  her  to  adopt.  This  equivocal  behaviour  eorre- 


agreement  could  be  concluded.  His  credentials  neither  hud. 
extended  to  the  demolition  of  Leith,  nor  to  the  recal 
of  the  French  mercenaries :  and  though  he  obtained 
powers  from  his  court  to  confent  to  the  former  of  thefe 
meafures,  they  were  yet  burdened  with  conditions  which' 
were  difgraceful  to  the  Congregation  ;  who,  in  the 
prefent  profperous  flate  of  their  fortunes,  were  not  dif-. 
pofed  to  give  up  any  of  the  objedls  for  which  they  had 
ftruggled  fo  long,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which  they" 
now  looked  forward  with  a  fettled  hope  and  expedla* 
tion. 

-Though  the  grave  and  meafured  orations  of  Monluc 
could  not  overpower  the  plain  and  ftubborn  fenfe  of 
the  Congregation,,  yet  as  he  affe£led  to  give  them  ad¬ 
monitions  and  warnings,  and  even  ventured  to  infulfc 
them  with  menaces,  they  appear  to  have  conceived  a 
high. indignation  againft  him.  Under  this  impulfe,.an&: 

that 
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Jjjjeet!an<i  that  In  fo  advanced  a  flage  of  their  affairs,  they  might 
"~v— *  exhibit  the  determined  firmnefs  of  their  resolutions,  and 
bind  to  them  by  an  indiffoluble  tie  the  earl  of  Huntley 
f  and  the  other  perfons  who  had  joined  them  in  confe¬ 
rs0  quence  of  the  Englifh  alliance,  they  thought  of  the  af- 

We  ^ourt^  furance  and  {lability  of  a  new  league  and  covenant ,  more 
lt  tenant.  f0|emn>  expreffive,  and  refolute,  than  any  which  they 
>  had  yet  entered  into  and  fubferibed. 

The  nobles,  barons,  and  inferior  perfons,  who  were 
parties  to  this  bond  and  affociation,  bound  themfelves 
in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  as  a  fociety,  and 
as  individuals,  to  advance  and  fet  forward  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  religion,  and  to  procure,  by  every  poffible 
means,  the  true  preaching  of  the  gofpel,  with  the  pro¬ 
per  adminift ration  of  the  facraments,  and  the  other  or¬ 
dinances  in  connexion  with  it.  Deeply  affe&ed,  at  the 
fame  time,  with  the  mifcondu&  of  the  French  flatef- 
men,  who  had  been  promoted  to  high  offices ;  with  the 
opprefiions  of  the  French  mercenaries,  whom  the  queen- 
dowager  kept  up  and  maintained  under  the  colour  of 
authority ;  with  the  tyranny  of  their  captains  ;  and 
with  the  manifefl  danger  of  conquefl  to  which  the 
country  was  expofed,  by  different  fortifications  upon 
the  fea-coaft,  and  by  other  dangerous  innovations ;  they 
piomifed  and  engaged,  generally  and  individually,  to 
join  with  the  queen  of  England's  army,  and  to  concur 
in  an  honeft,  plain,  and  unreferved  refolution  to  expel 
all  foreigners  from  the  realm,  as  oppreffors  of  public  li¬ 
berty  ;  that,  by  recovering  the  ancient  rights,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  freedom  of  their  nation,  they  might  live  for 
the  future  under  the  due  obedience  of  their  king  and 
queen,  be  ruled  by  the  laws  and  cufloms  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ,  and  by  officers  and  flatefmen  born  and  educated 
among  them.  It  was  likewife  contra&ed  and  agreed  by 
the  fubferibers  to  this  bond  and  covenant,  that  no  pri¬ 
vate  intelligence  by  writing  or  meffage,  or  communica¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  fhould  be  kept  up  with  their  adverfa- 
nes ;  and  that  all  perfons  who  refilled  the  godly  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  they  were  united,  fhould  be  regarded  as 
their  enemies,  and  reduced  to  fubjedlion  and  obedi- 
enee. 

he  queen-  When  the  flrong  and  fervid  fentiment  and  expref- 
S«felffion  °f,thl*S  new  aflbciat™  were  communicated  to  the 
P  to  de-  queen-dowager,  fhe  refigned  herfelf  to  forrow.  Her 
mind,  inclined  to  defpondence  by  the  increafe  of  her 
malady,  felt  the  more  intenfely  the  cruel  diflra&ions  and 
difquiets  into  which  the  kingdom  had  been  driven  by 
the  ambition  of  France,  her  own  doating  affe&ion  for 
r  JPnnces  Lorraine,  and  the  vain  prognoftications 
ot  flatterers  and  courtiers.  In  the  agony  of  paffion, 
Jhe  befought  the  maledi&ion  and  curfe  of  God  to  alight 
upon  all  thofe  who  had  counfelled  her  to  perfecute  the 
preachers,  and  to  refufe  the  petitions-  of  the  mofl  ho¬ 
nourable  portion  of  her  fubje&s. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fiege  of  Leith  was  profecuted. 
xnit  the  ftrength  of  the  garrifon  amounting  to  more 
than  4000  foldiers,  the  operations  of  the  befiegers  were 
liow  and  languxd.  An  accidental  fire  in  the  town, 
which  deflroyed  many  houfes  and  a  great  part  of  the 
public  granary,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  play¬ 
ing  their  artillery  vs  ith  fome  advantage;  and  a"  few 
take  an  1  a7?  a  ter.  }  ^Y  made  a  general  affault.  But  the  fcaling- 
nru-ccefsfullaQder?  which  were  applied  to  the  walls  being  too  ffiort, 
tack  on  and  Sir  James  Croft,  who  had  been  gained  to  the  queen- 
Qwager,  having  aded  a  treacherous  part,  the  attempt 
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failed  of  fuccefs,  and  1000  men  were  deftroyed.  The  Scotland.. 

combined  armies,  however,  did  not  lofe  their  refolu- - 

tion  or  their  hopes.  The  Englifh  and  Scots  animated 
the  conflancy  of  one  another ;  and  in  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  Berwick,  which  was  now  made,  a  new 
fource  of  cordiality  opened  itfelf.  Letters  alfo  had 
come  from  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  promifing  a  powerful 
reinforcement,  giving  the  expedation  of  his  taking  up¬ 
on  him  the  command  of  the  troops  in  perfon,  and  or¬ 
dering  his  pavilion  to  be  ereded  in  the  camp.  Leith 
began  to  feel  the  mifery  of  famine,  and  the  French  to 
give  themfelves  to  cefpair.  The  befiegers  abounded  in  A  /eiil 
every  thing  ;  and  the  arrival  of  2000  men,  the  exped-forcemenfc 
ed  reinforcement  from  England,  gave  them  the  moil  de-arrive® 
cifive  fuperiority  over  their  adversaries.  Frequent  Tallies 
were  made  by  the  garrifon,  and  they  were  always  un-  and' 
fuccefsful.  Difcouraged  by  defeats,  depreffed  with  the 
want  of  provifions,  and  languifhing  under  the  negli¬ 
gence  of  France,  they  were  ready  to  fubmit  themfelves 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Congregation. 

Amidft  this  diftrefs  the  queen-dowager,  wafted  with  Death*ofi 
a  lingering  diftemper  and  with  grief,  expired  in  therhe  queen*- 
faille  of  Edinburgh.  A  few  days  before  her  death,  ffiere£eut- 
invited  to  her  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  lord  James 
Stuart,  and  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glqncairn,  and  Mari- 
fchal,  to  bid  them  a  laft  adieu.  She  expreffed  to  them 
her  forrow  for  the  troubles  of  Scotland,  and  made  it 
her  earned  fuit,  that  they  would  confult  fheir  conflitu- 
tional  liberties,  by  difmiffing  the  French  and  Engliffi 
from  their  country  ;  and  that  they  would  preferve  a  du¬ 
tiful  obedience  to  the  queen  their  iovereign.  She  pro- 
feffed  an  unlimited  forgivenefs  of  all  the  injuries  which 
had  been  done  to  her ;  and  entreated  their  pardon  for 
the  offences  fhe  had  committed  againfl  them.  In  to¬ 
ken  of  her  kindnefs  and  charity,  fhe  then  embraced 
them  by  turns ;  and,  while  the  tear  darted  in  her  eye,, 
prefented  to  them  a  cheerful  and  fmiling  afpedl.  After 
this  interview,  the  ffiort  portion  of  life  which  remained 
to  her  was  dedicated  to  religion  ;  and  that  ffie  might  al¬ 
lure  the  Congregation  to  be  compaffionate  to  her  Po- 
piffi  fubje&s  and  her  French  adherents,  ffie  flattered 
them,  by  calling  John  Willocks,  one  of  the  mod  popu¬ 
lar  of  their  preachers,  to  affid  and  comfort  her  by  his 
exhortations  and  prayers.  He  made  long  difeourfes  to 
her  about  the  abominations  of  the  mafs  ;  but  ffie  appears 
to  have  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Romiffi  church  ; 
and  her  body  being  tranfported  to  France,  was  depofit- 
ed  in  the  monadery  of  St  Peter,  at  Rheims,  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  where  her  fider  Renee  was  an  abbefs. 

The  death  of  the  queen-dowager,  at  a  period  foTheFrendfc 
critical,  broke  altogether  the  fpirit  of  the  French  fooP& fab- 
troops.  They  were  blocked  up  fo  completely,.  thatmiw 
it  was  almoft  impoffible  for  any  fupplies  to  reach  them 
either  by  fea  or  land  ;  and  France  had  delayed  fo  loner  * 

to  fulfil  its  magnificent  promifes,  that  it  was  no  longer 
in  a  capacity  to  take  any  fteps  towards  their  accomplffii-. 
ment.  Its  internal  diftrefs  and  difquiets  were  multiply¬ 
ing.  The  nobility,  impoverilhed  by  wars,  were  court¬ 
ing  the  rewards  of  fervice,  and  ftruggling  in  hoftility 
fhe  clergy  were  avaricious,  ignorant,  and  vindi&ive.. 
i  he  populace,  knowing  no  trade  but  arms,  offered 
their  fwords  to  the  faflious.  Francis  II.  the  hulband* 
of  Mary,  was -without  dignity  or  underftanding.  Ca¬ 
tharine  de  Medicis  his  mother  was  full  of  artifice  and 
falfehood.  Infurre&ions  were  dreaded  in  every  pro.. 

vines*. 
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vince.  The  houfe  of  Guife  was  encompafTed  with  dif¬ 
ficulties,.  and  trembling  with  apprehenfions,  fo  that 
they  could  not  think  of  perilling  in  their  views  of  dis¬ 
tant  conquers.  It  was  neceffary  that  they  fhould  aban¬ 
don  for  a  time  all  the  proud  projects  they  had  formed 
for  the  extenfion  of  the  French  monarchy.  It  was 
chiefly  in  the  exemption  from  foreign  wars  that  they 
could  hope  to  fupport  their  own  greatnefs,  and  apply  a 
remedy  to  the  domeftic  diflurbances  of  France. 

Francis  and  It  appeared  to  Francis  and  Mary,  that  they  could 
Mary  enter  not  treat  in  a  diredl  method  with  the  Congregation, 
into  a  ne-  whom  they  affe&ed  to  conflder  as  rebellious  fubjedts, 
with  Eliza- 'vith°ut  derogating  from  their  royal  dignity.  In  nego- 
beth*  ciating  a  peace,  they  therefore  addreffed  themfelves  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  by  her  offices  and  interfe¬ 
rence  that  they  projected  a  reconciliation  w  ith  the  con¬ 
federated  lords,  and  that  they  meant  to  extinguifh  the 
animofities  which,  with  fo  much  violence,  had  agitated 
the  Scottiffi  nation.  They  granted  their  commiffion  to 
John  Monluc  biffiop  of  Valence,  Nicholas  Pelleve  bi¬ 
ffiop  of  Amiens,  Jacques  de  la  Broffe,  Henry  Clentin 
fieur  d’Oyfel,  and  Charles  de  la  Rochefaucault  lieur  de 
Randan  ;  authorifmg  them  in  a  body,  or  by  two  of 
their  number,  to  enter  into  accords  and  agreements 
with  the  queen  of  England.  The  Engliffi  commiffiom- 
ers  were  Sir  William  Cecil  principal  fecretary  of  ilate, 
Nicolas  Wotton  dean  of  Canterbury  and  York,  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and  Sir  Peter  Crew ; 
and  the  powers  of  treaty  were  to  be  exercifed  by  them 
^  all  in  conjundlion,  or  by  four,  three,  or  two  of  them. 
Fromifean  The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  though  empowered 
Indemnity  only  to  treat  with  England,  were  yet,  by  a  feparate 
to  the  Pro-  commiffion,  entrnfled  to  allure  the  Congregation,  that, 

*’  notwithftanding  the  heinous  guilt  incurred  by  them, 
Francis  and  Mary  were  inclined  to  receive  them  into  fa¬ 
vour,  upon  their  repentance  and  return  to  obedience  ; 
and  to  abflain  for  ever  from  all  inquiry  into  their  con- 
dn6l.  They  had  full  authority,  at  the  fame  time,  by 
this  new  deed,  to  hear,  in  conjunftion  with  the  com- 
irtiffioners  of  Elizabeth,  the  complaints  of  the  Congre¬ 
gation,  and  to  grant,  with  their  confeut,  the  relief 
which  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  mod  proper  and  fa- 
lutary. 

The  nobility  and  people  of  Scotland,  cnoofing  for 
their  reprefentatives  the  lord  James  Stuart,  the  lord 
Ruthven,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  exprefTed  their 
willingnefs  to  concur  in  reafonable  meafures  for  the  re- 
eflabliffiment  of  the  public  union  and  tranquillity.  By 
the  mode  of  a  formal  petition,  they  enumerated  their 
grievances,  laid  claim  to  a  redrefs  of  them,  and  befought 
an  uniform  protection  to  their  conflitution  and  laws.  To 
And  at  lad  this  petition  the  interceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth  effe&- 
grant  their  ecj  the  friendly  attention  «f  Francis  and  Mary ;  and 
jetiuon.  upQn  a  founciation  concerted  with  fo  much  propriety, 
Monluc  and  Randan,  Cecil  and  Wotton,  the  a&ing 
plenipotentiaries  of  England  and  France,  drew  up  and 
authenticated  the  celebrated  deed  of  relief  and  concef- 
fion  which  does  fo  much  honour  to  the  fpfrit,  perfe- 
g  verance,  and  magnanimity  of  the  Scottiffi  nation. 

Nature  of  ,Bythis  accord  and  agreement,  Francis  and  Mary 
their  treaty  ftipula ted  and  confented,  that  no  French  foldiers  and  no 
with  the  foreign  troops  ffiould  ever  be  introduced  into  Scotland 
Stoteiiantf.  without  the  counfel  and  advice  of  the  three  efiates. 

They  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  the  French  mer* 

cenaries  ffiould  be  lent  back  into  France,  and  that  the 
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fortifications  of  Leith  ffiould  be  demoliffied.  Thy  Scotland, 
agreed  that  commiffioners  ffiould  be  appointed  to  viht s-" ■"V**"* 
Dunbar,  and  to  point  out  the  works  there  which  ought 
to  be  deftroyed  ;  and  they  bound  and  engaged  them¬ 
felves  to  build  no  new  fortrefs  or  place  of  flrength 
within  the  kingdom,  and  to  repair  no  old  one,  without 
a  parliamentary  authority  and  fan&ion.  They  con¬ 
fented  to  extinguiffi  all  debts  which  had  been  contract¬ 
ed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  French  and  Scotch  foi- 
diery  in  their  fervice.  They  appointed  the  eflates  of 
the  realm  to  hold  a  parliament  for  the  difeuffion  of  af¬ 
fairs  of  flate  ;  and  they  obliged  themfelves  to  conflder 
the  a6ts  oL  this  affembly  as  valid  and  effectual  in  every 
refpeCt.  They  confirmed  the  ancient  law  of  the 
country,  which  prohibited  the  princes  of  Scotland  from 
making  peace  and  war  without  the  advice  of  the  three 
eilates.  It  was  accorded  and  agreed  by  them,  that  the 
three  eftates,  in  concurrence  with  the  queen,  ffiould 
eledl  a  council  for  the  adminiflration  of  affairs  during 
her  majefty’s  abfence.  They  became  beund  to  employ 
the  natives  of  Scotland  in  the  management  of  jnftice 
both  civil  and  criminal,  in  the  offices  of  chancellor, 
keeper  of  the  feals,  treafurer,  comptroller,  and  in  other 
ilations  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  and  to  abftain  from  the 
promotion  of  all  foreigners  to  places  of  truft  and  honour, 
and  from  invefting  any  clergyman  in  the  charge  of  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  revenue.  They  determined  to  eflabliffi  an 
a£fc  of  oblivion,  and  to  forget  and  bury  for  ever  the 
memory  of  all  the  late  tranfa&ions  of  war  and  offence. 

It  was  concluded  by  them,  that  a  general  peace  and 
reconciliation  ffiould  take  place  among  all  parties. 

They  expreffed  their  determination,  that  no  pretence 
ffiould  be  affumed  by  them,  from  the  late  contentions, 
to  deprive  any  of  their  fubje&s  of  their  eilates  or  offices. 

And  they  referred  the  reparation  which  might  be  pro¬ 
per  to  compenfate  the  injuries  that  had  been  fuflained 
by  biffiops  and  ecclefi allies,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
three  eilates  in  parliament. 

Upen  the  fubje&  of  the  reformation,  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  England  and  France  did  not  choofe  to  de¬ 
liberate  and  decide,  although  articles  with  regard  to  it 
had  been  prefented  to  them  by  the  nobles  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  referred  this  delicate  topic  to  the  enfuing 
meeting  ol  the  parliament ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation  engaged,  that  deputies  from  the  three  eilates 
ffiould  repair  to  the  kir.v  and  queen,  to  know  their  in¬ 
tention  concerning  matters  of  fuch  high  importance. 

After  having  granted  thefe  conceffions  to  the  nobi¬ 
lity  and  the  people  of  Scotland,  upon  the  part  of  their 
refpe<ffive  courts,  Monluc  and  Randan,  Cecil  and  Wot¬ 
ton,  concluded  another  deed  of  treaty  and  agreement. 

By  this  convention  it  was  determined,  that  the  Erigliffi  59° 
and  French  troops  ffiould  depart  out  of  Scotland  ; 
all  warlike  preparations  ffiould  ceafe  ;  that  the  fort  of  h^Frenc 
Eymouth  ffiould  be  razed  to  the  ground,  in  terms  of  troopi. 
the  treaty  of  Cambray  ;  that  Francis  and  Mary  ffiould 
abflain  from  bearing  the  title  and  arms  of  England  or 
Ireland  ;  that  it  fhoulu  be  confidered,  whether  a  far-  * 
ther  compenfation  ffiould  be  made  to  Elizabeth  for  the 
injuries  committed  againfl  her  ;  and  that  the  king  and 
queen  of  Scots  ffiould  be  fully  and  fincerely  reconciled 
to  the  nobility  and  the  people  of  their  kingdom.  The 
interefls  of  England  and  France  were  the  particular  ob- 
jedls  of  this  agreement.  But  though  the  conceffions  to 
the  Proteftants  were  Hot  inferted  in  it  at  full  length,  an 
.4  cxprefiive 
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Scotland.  expreffive  reference  was  made  to  them  i  and  they  re- 
■"••V--  cHved  a  confirmation  in  terms  which  could  not  be  mif- 
underftood  or  controverted.  This  deed  recorded  the 
clemency  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  their  fubjedls  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  extreme  willingnefa  of  the  nobility  and  the 
people  to  return  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  the  repre- 
fentation  they  had  offered  of  their  grievances,  and  the 
requefl  of  queen  Elizabeth  that  redrefs  fhould  be  af¬ 
forded  to  them  ;  and  it  appealed  to  the  confequent  con- 
ctilions  which  had  been  ilipulated  to  their  advantage. 

By  thefe  important  negociations,  the  Proteftants, 
while  they  humbled  France,  flattered  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
,and  v.hile  they  acquired  a  power  to  act  in  the  ella- 
blifhment  of  the  reformation,  reffored  its  civil  confuta¬ 
tion  to  Scotland.  The  exclufion  of  foreigners  from 
offices  of  flate,  the  limitation  of  the  Scottifh  princes 
with  regard  to  peace  and  war,  the  advancement  of  the 
three  eftates  to  their  ancient  confequence,  and  the  a£t 
of  oblivion  of  all  offences,  were  acquifitions  mofl  ex* 
tenfively  great  and  ufeful ;  and,  while  they  gave  the  Full- 
eft  fecurity  to  the  reformed,  gratified  their  moil  fan- 
591  guine  expectations. 

peace  pro-  The  peace,  fo  fortunately  concluded,  was  immedi- 
daixued.  ately  proclaimed.  The  French  mercenaries  embarked 
for  their  own  country,  and  the  Engliih  army  took  the 
road  to  Berwick.  Amidff  events  fo  joyful,  the  preachers 
exhorted  the  confederated  nobles  to  command  the  fo- 
lemnity  of  a  thankigiving.  It  was  ordered  according¬ 
ly  ;  and  after  its  celebration,  the  commiflioners  of  the 
borough?,  with  federal  of  the  nobility,  and  the  tenants 
in  capite ,  were  appointed  to  choofe  and  depute  minifters 
to  preach  the  gofpel  in  the  principal  towns  throughout 
.Appoint-  ^ie  kingdom.  John  Knox  was  called  to  difeharge  the 
jment  of  pafloral  functions  at  Edinburgh,  Chriftopher  Goodman 
preach  era  in  at  St  Andrew’s,  Adam  Heriot  at  Aberdeen,  John 
blaccZ"1  ^0W  at  ^ert^>  Methven  at  Jedburgh,  William 
Chriftifon  at  Dundee,  David  Fergufon  at  Dunfermline, 
and  David  Lindfey  at  Leith.  That  the  bulinefs  of  the 
church,  at  the  fame  time,  might  be  managed  with  pro¬ 
priety,  fuperintendants  were  ele&ed  to  prefide  over  the 
ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  particular  provinces  and  diftri&s. 
Mr  John  Spotfwood  was  named  the  fuperintendant  for 
the  divifion  of  Lothian,  Mr  John  Willocks  for  that 
of  Glafgow,  Mr  John  Winram  for  that  of  Fife,  Mr 
John  Ei  Heine  of  Dun  for  that  of  Angus  and  Merits,  and 
Mr  John  Carfewell  for  that  of  Argyle  and  the  Ifles. 
This  inconfiderable  number  of  minifters  and  fuperinten¬ 
dants  gave  a  beginning  to  the  reformed  church  of  Scot- 
595  land. 

The  p?flia-  Amidff  the  triumph  and  exultation  of  the  Protef- 
mentnieec  .  tantg,  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  approached.  All 
perfons  who  had  a  title  from  law,  or  from  ancient  cuf- 
tom,  to  attend  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  were 
called  to  affemble  there.  While  there  was  a  full  con¬ 
vention  of  the  greater  barons  and  the  prelates,  the  in¬ 
ferior  tenants  in  capite ,  or  the  lefftr  barons,  upon  an 
occaflon  io  great,  inftead  of  appearing  by  representa¬ 
tion,  came  in  crowds  to  give  perfonaily  their  afiiftance 
and  votes  ;  and  all  the  commiflioners  for  the  boroughs, 
without  exception,  prefented  themfelves. 


It  was  cbje&ed  to  this  parliament  when  it  was  af-  ScahrAt 
fembled,  that  it  could  not  be  valid,  iince  Francis  and 
Mary  were  not  prefent,  and  had  not  empowered  any 
perfon  to  reprefent  them.  But  by  the  terms  of  the 
late  conceffions  to  the  nobility  and  the  people,  they 
had  in  effect  difpenfed  with  this  formality  ;  and  the  ob¬ 
jection,  after  having  been  agitated  with  heat  for  fome 
days,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  voices.  The  lords 
of  the  articles  were  then  chofen  ;  and  as  the  Proteffant 
party  were  fuperior  to  the  Popiih  faction,  they  were 
careful,  in  electing  the  members  of  this  committee,  to 
favour  all  thofe  who  were  difpofed  to  forward  the  work 
of  the  reformation.  The  flrft  objedt  which  the  lords  Suvplxci- 
of  the  articles  held  out  to  the  parliament  was  the  fup-tion  of  the 
plication  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  all  the  other  per-  Proteftantsj 
Tons  who  proftffed  the  new  doctrines.  It  required,  that 
the  Romifh  church  fhould  be  condemned  and  abollihed. 

It  reprobated  the  tenet  of  tranfubftantiatiou,  the  merit 
of  works,  papiftical  indulgences,  purgatory,  pilgrim¬ 
ages,  and  prayers  to  departed  faints ;  and  confidering 
them  as  peililent  errors,  and  as  fatal  to  falvation,  it  de¬ 
manded,  that  all  thofe  who  fnould  teach  and  maintain 
,ihem  fhould  be  expofed  to  correction  and  punifhment. 

It  demanded,  that  a  remedy  fhould  be  applied  againft 
the  profanation  of  the  holy  facr aments  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  the  ancient  difeipline  of  the  church, 
fhould  be  reffored.  In  fine,  it  infilled,  that  the  fupre- 
macy  and  authority  of  the  pope  fhould  be  abolifhed  ; 
and  that  the  patrimony  of  the  church  fhould  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  fupporting  the  reformed  miniftry,  in  the  pro- 
vifion  of  fchocls,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

This  fupplication  of  the  Proteftants  was  received  in 
parliament  with  marks  of  the  greateft  deference  and 
refpeCl.  The  popifh  do&rines  it  cenfuied,  and  the 
flrong  language  it  employed,  excited  no  difpute  or  al¬ 
tercation.  The  nobility,  however,  and  the  lay  mem¬ 
bers,  did  not  think  it  expedient  that  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  in  all  its  extent,  fhould  be  allotted  to 
the  reformed  miniftry,  and  the  fupport  of  fchools  and 
the  poor.  Avoiding,  therefore,  any  explicit  ferutiny 
into  this  point,  the  parliament  gave  it  in  charge  to  the 
minifters  and  the  leading  men  of  the  reformation,  to 
draw  up,  under  diftind  heads,  the  fubflance  and  fenfe  595 
of  thofe  doctrines  which  ought  to  be  eflabliflied  over  A  Confef- 
the  kingdom.  Within  four  days  this  important  bu-  Faielj 
finefs  was  accompliftied.  The  writing  or  inftrument  ^raWD 
to  which  the  reformed  committed  their  opinions  was 
termed,  “  The  Confefiion  of  Faith,  profeffed  and  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  Proteftants  within  the  realm  of  Scot¬ 
land  (<0*”  ^  was  read  firft  to  the  lords  of  the  articles. 

It  was  then  read  to  the  parliament ;  and  the  prelates 
of  the  Romifh  church  were  commanded*  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  make  publicly  their  objections  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  it  propoied.  They  preferved  a  profound  filence. 

A  new  diet  was  appointed  for  concluding  the  tranf- 
aClion.  The  articles  of  the  Confelfion  were  again  read 
over  in  their  order,  and  the  votes  of  the  parliament 
were  called.  Of  the  temporal  nobility,  three  only  re- 
fufed  to  beftow  upon  it  their  authority.  The  earl  of 
Athol,  and  the  lords  Somerville  and  Bothweli,  proteft- 

edt 


(<k)  It  is  given  at  full  length  in  Knox,  in  the  collection  of  confeffions  of  faith,  vol,  2.  and  in  the  flatute  book* 
pari.  1567. 
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fv-Bt'an.1  to,  lint  «  they  would  believe  as  their  fathers  had  done  and  topics  of  a  reformation  to  Francis  and  Maty,  by  a 
before  them.”  The  bifhaps  and  the  eftate  ecclefiafti-  petition  or  a  narrative,  the  parliament  had  voted  them 
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bifhops 

cal,  from  a  confeioufnefs  of  the  vveaknefs  of  popery, 
feemed  to  have  loft  all  power  of  fpeedh.  No  difient, 
Oo  vote,  was  given  by  them.  “  It  is  long  (faid  the 
earl  Marifchal),  fince  I  entertained  a  jealoufy  of  the 
Romifh  faith,  and  an  affeClion  to  the  reformed  doc¬ 
trines.  But  this  day  has  afforded  me  the  completefl 
conviction  of  the  falfehood  of  the  one,  and  the  truth 
of  the  other.  The  bifhops,  who  do  not  conceive  them- 
felvcs  to  be  deficient  in  learning,  and  whqfe  zeal  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  hierarchy  cannot'be  doubted, 
have  abandoned  their  religion,  and  their  intereft  in  it, 
as  objects  which  admit  of  no  defence  or  jollification. ” 
All  the  other  conftituent  members  of  this  great  coun¬ 
cil  were  zealous  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  and  affirmed  the  propriety  of  its  doctrines.  Thus 
the  high  court  of  parliament,  with  great  deliberation 
and  folemnity,  examined,  voted,  and  ratified  the  con- 
feffion  of  the  reformed  faith. 

A  few  days  after  the  eftubhfhment  of  the  Confeffion 
ol  the  mafs.  0f  Faith,  the  parliament  paffed  an  aCl  agamft  the  mafs 
and  the  exercife  of  the  Romifh  worfliip.  And  it  fem- 
pled  not  to  ordain,  that  all  perfone  faying  or  hearing 
mafs  fhould,  for  the  firfl  offence,  be  expofed  *to  the 
confifcation  of  their  effates,  and  to  a  corporal  chaftife- 
ment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magiflrate,;  that  for  the 
fecond  offence,  they  fhould  be  banifhed  out  of  the  king- 
^  dom  ;  and  that  for  the  third  offence  they  fhould  incur 
$*erfecuting  and  fuffer  the  pains  of  death.  This  fiercenefs,  it  is  to 
fpirit  of  thebe  acknowledged,  did  not  fuit  the  generofity  of  victory; 
3?roce*ant£.an(i  while  an  excufe  is  fought  for  it  in  the  perfidiouf- 
nefs  of  the  Romifh  priefthood,  it  efcapes  not  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  mofl  fuperficial  hiftorians,  that  thefe  fe- 
'verities  were  exactly  thofe  of  which  the  Proteftants  had 
complained  fo  loudly,  and  with  fo  much  juftice.  By 
another  ordination,  the  parliament,  after  having  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  pope,  or  bifhop  of  Rome,  had  inflicted 
a  deep  wound  and  a  humiliating  injury  upon  the  fove- 
reignty  and  government  of  Scotland,  by  his  frequent 
interferences  and  claims  of  power,  commanded  and  de¬ 
creed,  that,  for  the  future,  his  jurifdiCtion  and  authori¬ 
ty  fhould  be  dead  and  extinCt  ;  and  that  all  perfons 
maintaining  the  fmalleff  connection  with  him,  or  with 
liis  feCt,  fhould  be  liable  to  the  lofs  of  honour  and  offi¬ 
ces,  profeription,  and  banifhment. 

Thefe  memorable  and  decifive  ftatutes  produced  the 
overthrow  of  the  Romifli  religion.  To  obtain  to  thefe 
598  proceedings,  and  to  its  other  ordinances,  the  appro- 
Prancis  andbation  of  Francis  and  Mary  was  an  objeCl  of  the  great- 
Mary  refutv  anxiety,  and  of  infinite  moment  to  the  three  effates. 
Ihe'a&s”  Sir  James  Sandilands  lord  St  John  was  therefore  ap- 
this  parlia-  pointed  to  go  to  France,  and  to  exprefs  to  the  king 
neat.  and  queen  the  affection  and  allegiance  of  their  fub- 
jeCts,  to  explain  what  had  been  done  in  confequence  of 
the  late  conceffions  and  treaty,  and  to  folicit  their  royal 
ratification  of  the  tranfaCtions  of  the  parliament.  The 
fpinted  behaviour  of  the  Congregation  had,  however, 
exceeded  all  the  expectations  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine; 
and  the  bufmefs  of  the  embaffy,  and  the  ambaffador 
kimfelf,  though  a  man  of  character  and  probity,  were 
treated  not  only  with  ridicule,  but  with  infult  and  con¬ 
tumely.  He  returned  accordingly  without  any  anfwer 
to  his  commiffion.  Inflead  ©f  fubmitting  the  heads 


into  laws  ;  and  from  this  informality  the  validity  of  its 
proceedings  has  been  fufpeCted.  But  it  is  obfervablc 
of  the  Proteftants,  that  they  had  not  concealed  their 
views  with  regard  to  religion  and  the  abolition  of  Po«> 
per)’- ;  that  in  the  grant  of  redrefs  and  conceflion,  ami 
in  the  deed  of  treaty,  no  aCtual  prohibition  was  made 
to  bar  the  eftablifhment  of  the  reformation  ;  that  a  ge¬ 
neral  authority  was  given  to  the  parliament  to  decide 
in  affairs  of  ftate  ;  and  that  Francis  and  Mary  were  fo- 
lemnly  bound  to  authenticate  its  tranfaCtions.  Though 
a  formality  was  invaded,  the  fpirit  of  the  treaties  was 
yet  refpeCted  and  maintained.  The  nation,  of  confe¬ 
quence,  imputed  the  conduct  of  Francis  and  Mary  to 
political  reafons  fuggefted  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
and  to  the  artifices  of  the  Popifh  clergy ;  and  as  Eli¬ 
zabeth  did  not  refufe,  upon  her  part,  the  ratification 
of  the  agreements,  and  folicited  and  preffed  the  French 
court  in  vain  to  adopt  the  fame  meafure,  a  ftrength  and 
force  were  thence  communicated  to  this  conclufion. 

When  the  three  eftates  difpatched  Sir  James  Sandi¬ 
lands  to  France,  they  inftru&ed  the  earls  of  Morton 
and  Glencairn,  with  Maitland  of  Lethington,  to  re¬ 
pair  to  the  court  of  England.  By  thefe  ambaffadors 
they  prefented  to  Elizabeth  their  fincere  and  refpeCtful 
thanks,  for  the  attention  fhown  by  her  to  Scotland, 
in  her  late  mofl  important  fervices.  And  while  they 
folicited  the  continuance  of  her  favour  and  protection, 
intreated,  in  an  earnefl  manner,  that  her  majefty,  for 
the  eftablifhment.  of  a  perpetual  peace  and  amity, 
would  be  pleafed  to  take  in  marriage  the  earl  of  Ar¬ 
ran,  the  next  heir  after  his  father  to  the  Scottifh  mo¬ 
narchy.  The  queen  made  new  and  fervent  protefla- 
tions  of  her  regard  and  attachment ;  and  gave  the  pro- 
mife  of  her  warmeft  aid  when  it  fhould  be  neceffary, 
in  their  juft  defence,  upon  any  future  occafion.  She 
fpoke  in  obliging  terms  of  the  earl  of  Arran  ;  but  as 
fhe  found  in  herfelf  no  prefent  difpofition  to  marriage, 
fhe  defired  that  he  might  confult  his  happinefs  in  ano¬ 
ther  alliance.  She  expreffed  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  Scottifh  nobility  ;  and  as  a  demonftration  of  her 
affeClion  and  efteem,  fhe  took  the  liberty  to  remind 
them  of  the  practices  which  had  been  employed  to  o- 
verturn  their  independency,  and  begged  them  to  confi- 
der  the  unanimity  and  concord  of  their  order  as  a  ne¬ 
ceffary  guard  againfl  the  ambition  and  the  artifice  of 
the  enemies  of  their  nation. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  Congregation,  though  great  and 
illuflrious,  was  not  yet  completely  decifive.  The  re- 
fufal  of  Francis  and  Mary  to  ratify  their  proceedings 
opened  a  fource  of  bittemefs  and  inquietude.  The 
Popifh  party,  though  humbled,  was  not  annihilated. 
Under  the  royal  protection  it  would  foon  be  formi¬ 
dable.  Political  confiderations  might  arife,  not  only 
to  cool  the  amity  of  England,  but  even  to  provoke  its 
relentment.  And  France,  though  it  could  now  trans¬ 
port  no  army  againfl  Scotland,  might  foon  be  able  to 
adopt  that  expedient.  Cruel  diftraCtions  and  fevere  ca¬ 
lamities  were  ftill  to  be  dreaded.  In  the  narrownefs 
of  their  own  refources  they  could  find  no  folid  and 
permanent  fecurity  againfl  the  rage  and  weight  of 
domeftic  faCtion,  and  the  ftrenuous  exertions  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  kingdom.  All  their  fair  ^achievements  might 
$  b$ 
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Scotland,  fee  Mailed  and  overthrown.  Popery  might  again  build 
up  her  towers,  and  a  fanguinary  domination  deftroy 
alike  their  religious  and  civil  liberties. 

While  the  anguiftt  of  melancholy  apprehenfions  re- 
prefTed  the  triumph  of  the  Congregation,  the  event 
which  could  operate  mod  to  their  interefts  was  an¬ 
nounced  to  them.  This  event  was  the  death  of  Fran¬ 
cis  II.  The  tie  which  knit  Scotland  to  France  was 
thus  broken..  A  new  fcene  of  politics  difplays  it- 
felf.  Catharine  de  Media’s,  the  queen-mother,  ruled 
Charles  IX.  and  was  the  perfonal  enemy  of  the  queen 
of  Scots.  The  power  and  the  credit  which  Mary  had 
lent  to.  her  uncles,  and  the  frequent  and  humiliating 
difappointments  whicli  the  queen-mother  had  fuffered 
from  her  influence  over  Francis,  were  now  repaid  with 
a  ftudied  indifference  and  ncgle&.  In  the  full  perfec¬ 
tion  of  her  charms,  with  two  crowns  upon  her  head, 
and  looking  towards  a  third,  fhe  felt  herfelf  to  be  with¬ 
out  grandeur  and  without  confequence.  Leaving  a 
court  where  fire  had  experienced  all  the  enjoyments  of 
which  humanity  is  fufeeptible,  die  retired  to  Rheims,  to 
indulge  her  forrow. 

In  the  humiliation  of  their  queen,  and  in  the  change 
produced  in  the  councils  of  France,  the  Protcltants  of 
Scotland  found  every  poffible  encouragement  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  vigour  in  the  full  eftablifhment  of  the  re¬ 
formed  do&rines.  After  the  diffolving  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  they  turned  their  thoughts  and  attention  to  the 
plan  of  policy  which  might  fuit  bell  the  tenets  and  re¬ 
ligion  for  which  they  had  contended.  The  three  ~e- 
ftates,.  amidft  their  other  tranfadions,  had  granted  a 
Eeclefiafti-  commiflion  to  Mr  John  Winram,  Mr  John  Spottif- 
rnent°of f11* wood’  John  Willocks,  Mr  John  Douglas,  Mr  John 
Row,  and  John  Knox,  to  frame  and  model  a  fcheme 
or  platform  of  ecclefiaftical  government.  They  were 
not  long  in  complying  with  an  order  fo  agreeable  to 
them,  and  compofed  what  is  termed  the  F  rjl  Book  of 
Difeipline  ;  in  which  they  explained  the  uniformity  and 
method  which  ought  to  be  preferved  concerning  doc¬ 
trine,  the  adminiftration  of  the  facraments,  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  provifion  of  minifters,  and  ihe  policy  of  the 
church. 

A  convention  of  the  eftates  gave  its  fandion  to  the 
Prefbyterian  fcheme  of  government.  But  while  the 
Book  of  Difeipline  fketched  out  a  policy  beautiful  for 
its  fimplicity,  yet  it  required  that  the  patrimony  and 
1Ct  f  dch  PofFeffion$  of  the  ^cient  cliurch  ffiould  be 
church  re-  *1Iotted  the  new  eftablifhment.  The  reformers, 
fufed  to  the  however,  fo  luccefsful  in  the  dodrines  and  the  policy 
reformed  they  had  propofed,  were  here  very  unfortunate.  This 
preachers,  convention  of  the  eftates  did  not  pay  a  more  refpedful 
regard  to  this  propofal  than  the  celebrated  parliament 
had  done,  which  demoliihed  the  mafs  and  the  jurif- 
didion  'of  the  fee  of  Rome.  They  affeded  to  con- 
fider  it  as  no  better  than  a  dream.  The  exprefiion  “  a 
devout  imagination”  was  applied  to  it  in  mockery  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  long  and  painful  ltruggles] 
that  the  new  eftablifhment  was  able  to  procure  to  it- 
a  becoming  and  neceffary  provifion  and  fupport. 

1  he  Romifh  clergy  were  ftrenuous  to  continue  in  their 
poffefTions,  and  to  profit  by  them ;  and  the  nobles  and 
the  laity  having  feized  upon  great  proportions  of  the 
property  of  the  church,  were  no  lefs  anxious  to  retain 
the  acquffitions  they  had  made. 

Uhe  averfion  entertained  from  beff  owing  riches  upon 
Vol,  XVII.  Fart  I.  or 
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the  Prefbyterian  eftablifhment,  encouraged  the  ardour 
which  prevailed  for  advancing  all  the  other  views  and 
mterells  ot  the  reformed.  And  this  end  was  alfo  pro* 
moled  in  no  iiiconfiderable  degree  by  the  infidious  po¬ 
licy  of  Catharine  de  Medieis.  She  was  willing  to  in- 
creafe  and  to  fofler  all  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
the  fituation  of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fubje&s. 

Upon  this  account  (he  had  engaged  Charles  IX.  to  dif- 
patch  Monfieur  Noailles  to  the  Scotch  parliament,  to 
urge  it  in  ftrong  terms  to  renew  the  ancient  league  be- 
t_veen  the  two  kingdoms,  to  diffolve  the  alliance  with 
England,  and  to  re-eftabliffi  over  Scotland  the  Popiffi 
dodtrines  and  the  Popiffi  clergy.  A  new  meeting  of  the 
eftates  was  afTembled,  which  confidered  thefe '  ftrange 
requifitions,  and  treated  them  with  the  indignation 
they  merited.  -Monfieur  Noailles  was  inftru&ed  to  in- 
form  his  fovereign,  that  France  having  aded  with  cruel¬ 
ty  and  perfidioufnefs  towards  the  Scots,  by  attacking 
their  independency  and  liberties  under  the  cover  and 
pretence  of  amity  and  marriage,  did  not  deferve  to 
know  them  any  longer  as  an  ally ;  that  principles  of 
juttice,  a  love  of  probity,  and  a  high  fenfe  of  grati¬ 
tude,  did  not  permit  the  Scottish  parliament  to  break 
the  confederacy  with  England,  which  had  generouflv 
protected  their  country  againft  the  tyrannical  views  of 
the  trench  court,  and  the  treacherous  machinations  of 
the  houfe  of  Guife  ;  and  that  they  were  never  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  Popiffi  clergy  to  be  a  diftindl  order  of 
men,  or  the  legal  pofleffors  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
church  ;  fince,  having  aboliffied  the  power  of  the  pope 
and  renounced  his  doftrines,  they  could  bellow  no  fa¬ 
vour  or  countenance  upon  his  vaffials  and  fervants 
To  this  council  of  the  eftates  a  new  {application  was 
prefented  by  the  Proteftants.  They  departed  from  the 
high  claim  which  they  had  made  for  the  riches  and 
patrimony  of  the  Popiffi  church  ;  and  it  was  only  re¬ 
queued  by  them,  that  a  reafonable  or  decent  provifion 
ffiould  be  allotted  to  the  true  preachers  of  the  gofpel. 

Phis  application,  however,  no  lefs  than  their  former 
exorbitant  demand,  was  treated  with  neglect  and  in¬ 
difference.  But  amidft  the  anxiety  manifefted  by  the 
nobles  and  the  tenants  of  the  crown  to  hold  the  Pref- 
byterian  clergy  in  fubjeftion  and  in  poverty,  they  dif¬ 
fered  the  warmeft  zeal  for  the  extenfion  and  conti- 
nuance  of  the  reformed  opinions.  For  in  this  fuppli- 
cation  ot  the  Proteftants,  an  ardent  defire  being  inti- 
mated  and  urged,  that  all  the  monuments  of  idolatry 
which  remained  ffiould  be  utterly  deftroyed,  the  fullell 
and  moft  unbounded  approbation  was  given  to  it.  An 
act  accordingly  was  palled,  which  commanded  that  6oi 
every  abbey-church,  every  cloifter,  and  every  memo- ‘?inal  de- 
rial  whatsoever  of  Popery,  ffiould  be  finally  overthrown (lrud,on 
and  demob  fined  :  and  the  care  of  this  cruel,  but  popu-  T ’ 
ar  employment  vvas  committed  to  thofc  perfons who  IZy  Irk 
were  moft  remarkable  for  their  keennefs  and  ardour  in  "f  the  Pa¬ 
th  e^  work  of  the  reformation.  Its  execution  in  the  Fifh 
vveitern  counties  was  given  in  charge  to  the  „r£10I'in, 
Arran,  Argyle,  and  dncairn  ,  thelrd  jlmes 
attended  to  it  m  the  more  northern  diftri&s  •  and  in  the 
inland  divifions  of  the  country,  it  was  intrufted  to  the 
barons  m  whom  the  Congregation  had  the  greateft  con¬ 
fidence.  A  dreadful  devaftation  enffied.  The  popu 
lace,  armed  with  authority,  fpread  their  ravages  over 
the  kingdom. _  It  was  deemed  an  execrable  lenity  to 
fpare  any  .fabric  or  place  where  idolatry  had  been  exer- 
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future,  utenfils,  and  decorations,  became  the  prizes  and 
the  property  of  the  invader.  Even  the  fepulctvres  of 
the  dead  were  ranfacked  and  violated.  The  libraries  of 
the  ecclefiaftics,  and  the  regifters  kept  by  them  of  their 
own  tranfa6tion3  and  of  civil  affairs,  were  gatheied  into 
heaps,  and  committed  to  the  flames.  Religious  anti¬ 
pathy,  the  fan&ion  of  law,  the  exhortation  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  the  hope  of  fpoil,  and,  above  all,  the  ardour  to  put 
the  la  ft  hand  to  the  reformation,  concurred  to  drive  the 
rage  of  the  people  to  its  wildeft  fury  ;  and,  in  the  midft 
of  havock  and  calamity,  the  new  eftablifhment  furveyed 
its  importance  and  its  power. 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  having  left  his  queen,  Ma¬ 
ry,  in  a  very  difagreeable  fituation  while  fhe  remained 
in  Frajice,  it  now  became  neceffary  for  her  to  think  on 
returning  to  her  own  country.  To  this  fhe  was  Soli¬ 
cited  both  by  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts  ;  the  former, 
that  they  might  gain  her  over  to  their  party ;  and  the 
latter,  hoping  that,  as  Mary  was  of  their  own  perfua- 
fion,  Popery  might  once  more  be  eftablifhed  in  Scot¬ 
land.  For  this  deputation,  the  Proteftants  chofe  lord 
James  Stuart,  natural  brother  to  the  queen  ;  and  the 
Papifts,  John  Lefly,  official  and  vicar-general  of  the 
diocefe  of  Aberdeen.  The  latter  got  the  ftart  of  the 
Proteftant  ambaffador,  and  thus  had  the  opportunity 
of  fir  ft  delivering  his  meffage.  He  advifed  her  ftrong- 
ly  to  beware  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  whom  he  re- 
prefented  as  a  man  of  unbounded  ambition,  who  had 
efpoufed  the  Proteftant  caufe  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  he  might  advance  himfelf  to  the  higheft  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  ftate  ;  nay,  that  he  had  already  fixed  his 
mind  on  the  crown  itfelf.  Eorthefe  reafons  he  advi- 
jed  that  the  lord  James  Stuart  fhould  be  confined  in 
France  till  the  government  of  Scotland  could  be  com¬ 
pletely  eftablifhed.  But  if  the  queen  was  averfe  to 
this  meafure,  he  advifed  her  to  land  in  fome  of  the 
northern  diftri&s  of  Scotland,  where  her  friends  were 
moft  numerous ;  in  which  cafe  an  army  of  20,000  men 
would  accompany  her  to  Edinburgh,  to  reftore  the 
Popifh  religion,  and  to  overawe  her  enemies.  The 
next  day  the  lord  James  Stuart  waited  upon  her,  and 
gave  an  advice  very  different  from  that  of  Lefly.  The 
fureft  method  of  preventing  infurre&ions,  he  faid,  was 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  that  a 
Handing  army  and  foreign  troops  would  certainly  lofe 
the  affe£tions  of  her  fubjc&s  ;  for  which  reafon  he  ad¬ 
vifed  her  to  vilit  Scotland  without  guards  and  without 
foldiers,  and  he  became  folemnly  bound  to  fecure  their 
obedience  to  her.  To  this  advice  Mary,  though  fhe 
diftrufted  its  author,  liftened  with  attention  ; .  and  lord 
James,  imagining  that  fhe  was  prejudiced  in  his  favour, 
took  care  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  ;  by 
which  means  he  obtained  a  promife  of  the  earldom  of 
Marre. 

Before  Mary  fet  out  from  France,  fhe  received  an 
embaffy  from  queen  Elizabeth,  preffing  her  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  fhe  had  taken  care 
to  get  a  claufe  inferted,  that  Francis  and  Mary  fhould 
for  ever  abftain  frpm  affirming  the  title  and  arms  of 
England  and  Ireland.  But  this  was  declined  by  the 
queen  of  Scotland,  who,  in  her  conference  with  the 
Englifh  ambaffador,  gave  an  eminent  proof  of  her  poli¬ 
tical  abilities  *.  Her  refufal  greatly  augmented  the 


lizabeth,  infomuch  that  the  latter  refufed  her  a  fafe  paf- 
fa  re  through  her  dominions  into  Scotland.  This  was 
conlidered  by  Mary  as  a  high  indignity ;  fhe  returned 
fpirited  anfwer,  informing  her  rival,  that  fhe 
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could  return  to  her  own  dominions  without  any  affift- 
ance  from  her,  or  indeed  whether  'fhe  would  or  not: 
In  the  month  of  Auguft  1561,  Mary  fet  fail  from  Ca¬ 
lais  for  Scotland.  She  left  France  with  much  regret ; 
and  at  night  ordered  her  couch  to  be  brought  upon 
deck,  defiring  the  pilot  to  awaken  her  in  the  morning 
if  the  coaft  of  France  fhould  be  in  view.  The  night 
proved  calm,  fo  that  the  queen  had  an  opportunity 
once  more  of  indulging  herfelf  with  a  fight  of  that  be¬ 
loved  country.  A  favourable  wind  now  fpning  up; 
and  a  thick  fog  coming  on,  fhe  efcaped  a  fquadron  of 
men  of  war  which  Elizabeth  had  fet  out  to  intercept 
her 
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and  on  the  20th  of  the  month  fhe  landed  fafely  at  ^ary  knds 
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But  though  the  Scots  received  their  queen  with  the 
greateft  demon  fixations  of  joy,  it  was  not  long  before 
an  irreconcileable  quarrel  began  to  take  place.  The 
Proteftant  religion  was  now  eftablifhed  all  over  the 
kingdom  ;  and  its  profeffors  had  fo  far  deviated  from 
their  own  principles,  or  what  ought  to  have  been  their 
principles,  that  they  would  grant  no  toleration  to  the 
oppofite  party,  not  even  to  the  fovereign  herfelf.  In 
confequence  of  this,  when  the  queen  attempted  to  cele-  606 
brate  mafs  in  her  own  chapel  of  Holyroodhoufe,  a  vio-  Is  infulted 
lent  mob  affembled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  diffi-  By  the  Pr< 
culty  that  the  lord  James  Stuart  and  fome  other  per-tt;  ‘ants* 
foils  of  high  diftin&ion  could  appeafe  the  tumult.  Ma¬ 
ry  attempted  to  allay  thefe  ferments  by  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  which  fhe  promifed  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
dates  in  religious  matters  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  death  for  any  perfon  to  attempt  an  in¬ 
novation  or  alteration  of  the  religion  which  fhe  found 
generally  eftablifhed  upon  her  arrival  in  Scotland.  A- 
gainft  this  proclamation  the  earl  of  Arran  protefted, 
and  formally  told  the  herald,  the  queen’s  proclamation 
fhould  not  protect  her  attendants  and  fervants  if  they 
prefumed  to  commit  idolatry  and  to  fay  mafs.  John 
Knox  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  one  mafs  was 
more  terrible  to  him  than  if  10,000  armed  enemies 


had  landed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  to  re-eftablifh 
Popery.  The  preachers  everywhere  declaimed  againft 
idolatry  and  the  mafs ;  keeping  up,  by  their  miftaken 
zeal,  a  fpirit  of  difeontent  and  fedition  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  John  Knox  was  called  before  the 
queen  to  anfwer  for  the  freedom  of  his  fpeeches  but 
his  unbounded  boldnefs  when  there  gave  Mary  much 
difquiet,  as  not  knowing  in  what  manner  to  deal  with 
him.  The  freedoms,  however,  which  were  taken  with 
the  queen,  could  not  induce  her  to  depart  from  that 
plan  of  government  which  fhe  had  laid  down  in  France. 
To  the  Proteftants  fhe  refolved  to  pay  the  greateft  at¬ 
tention  ;  from  among  them  fhe  chofe  her  privy-council, 
and  heaped  favours  upon  the  lord  James  Stuart,  who 
for  his  a&ivity  in  promoting  the  reformation  was  the 
moft  popular  man  in  the  kingdom ;  while  to  her  cour¬ 
tiers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion  fhe  behaved  with 
a  diftant  formality. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  difference  between  the  two 
rival  queens  became  every  day  greater.  The  queen 
of  Scotland  preffed  Elizabeth  to  declare  her  the  neareft 
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heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  Elizabeth  prefled 
Mary  to  confirm  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  With  this 
the  latter  could  not  comply,  as  it  would  In  faft  have 
been  renouncing  for  ever  the  title  to  that  crown  for 
which  (lie  was  fo  earnellly  contending.  Endlefs  nego- 
ciations  were  the  eonfeqnenee,  and  the  hatred  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  to  Mary  continually  increafed.  This  year  the 
queen  of  Scotland  amufed  herlelf  by  making  a  circuit 
through  part  of  her  dominions.  From  Edinburgh  file 
proceeded  to  Stirling;  from  thence  to  Perth,  Dun¬ 
dee,  and  St  Andrew’s.  Though  received  everywhere 
with  the  greateft  acclamations  and  marks  of  affection, 
(he  could  'not  but  remark  the  rooted  averfion  which 
had  univerfally  taken  place  againll  Popery  ;  and  upon 
her  return  to  Edinburgh,  her  attention  was  called  to 
an  exertion  of  this  zeal,  which  may  be  confideied  as 
Bigotry  of  highly  charaaerillic  of  the  times.  The  magiftrates  of 
the  magi-  t^;s  c;tyj  after  their  ele&ion,  ena&ed  rules,  according 
FUinhnrlh  to  cuftom,  for  the  government  of  their  borough.  By 
g  'one  of  thefe  ads,  which  they  publifhed  by  proclama¬ 
tion,  they  commanded  all  monks,  friars,  and  priefts,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  adulterers  and  fornicators,  to  depart 
from  the  town  and  its  limits  within  24  hours,  under 
the  pains  of  correction  and  puniflnnent.  Mary,  juilly 
interpreting  this  exertion  of  power  to  be  an  ufurpation 
of  the  royal  authority,  and  a  violation  of  order,  dif- 
placed  the  magiflrates,  commanded  the  citizens  to  eleft 
others  in  their  room,  and  granted  by  proclamation  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  her  fubjeds  not  convicted  of 
any  crime,  to  repair  to  and  remain  in  her  capital  at 
their  pleafure. 

B elides  thefe  dillurbances  on  account  of  religion,  the 
kingdom  was  now  in  confulion  on  another  account. 
Dlfordered  The  long  continuance  of  civil  wars  had  left  a  pronenefs 
ftate  of  the  to  tumults  and  infurreCtions  everywhere  ;  and  thefts, 
nation.  rapme,  and  licentioufnefs  of  every  kind,  threatened  to 
fubvert  the  foundations  of  civil  fociety.  Mary  made 
confiderable  preparations  for  the  fuppreffion  of  thefe 
Suppreffed  diforders,  and  appointed  the  lord  James  Stuart  her  chief 
by  lord 
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julticiar  and  lieutenant.  He  was  to  hold  two  criminal 
courts,  the  one  at  Jedburgh,  and  the  other  at  Dum¬ 
fries.  To  aflift  his  operations  againfl:  the  banditti,  who 
who  were  aimed,  and  often  affociated  into  bodies,  a 
military  force  was  neceffarv  ;  but  as  there  were  at  pre- 


fent  neither  ftandiug  army 


nor  regular  troops  in 


the 


kingdom,  the  county  ot  Edinburgh,  and  ten  others, 
were  commanded  to  have  their  llrength  in  readinefs  to 
affift  him.  The  feudal  tenants,  and  the  allodial  or  free 
proprietors  of  thefe  diltriCts,  in  complete  armour,  and 
with  provilions  for  20  days,  were  appointed  to  be  fub- 
fervient  to  the  purpofes  of  his  commiffion,  and  to  obey 
his  orders  in  eltablilhing  the  public  tranquillity.  In 
this  expedition  he  was  attended  with  his  uiual  fuccefs. 
He  deltroyed  many  of  the  ftrong-holds  of  the  banditti; 
handed  20  of  the  molt  notorious  offenders  ;  and  order¬ 
ed  50  more  to  be  carried  to  Edinburgh,  there  to  fuller 
the  penalties  of  law  on  account  of  their  rebellious  beha¬ 
viour.  He  entered  into  terms  with  the  lord  Grey  and 
Sir  John  Toiler,  the  wardens  of  the  Englifh  borders, 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  two  nations ;  and  he  com¬ 
manded  the  chiefs  of  the  diforderly  clans  to  fubinit  to 
the  queen,  and  to  obey  her  orders  with  regard  to  the 
fecuring  of  the  peace,  and  preventing  infurreCtions  and 
depredations  for  the  future. 

in  the  mean  time  the  queen  was  in  a  very  difagree- 


able  lituation,  being  fufpeCted  and  dillrulted  by  both  Scotia*. 
parties.  From  the  conceffions  fhe  had  made  to  the  Fro- 
tellants,  the  Papills  fuppofed  that  Ihe  had  a  delign  of  Mary 
renouncing  their  religion  altogether  ;  while,  on  the  trufled  by 
other  hand,  the  Protellants  could  fcarcely  allow  them- both  patr- 
felves  to  believe  that  they  owed  any  allegiance  to  an  ties- 
idolater.  Difquiets  of  another  kind  alio  now  took  61  r 
place.  The  duke  of  Chatelherault,  having  left  the  Ca-  * 

tholics  to  join  the  oppoiite  party,  was  negleCted  by  his  ^crCnJ  Cour- 
fovereign.  Being  afraid  of  fome  danger  to  himfelf,  he  tiers. 
fortified  the  callle  of  Dumbarton,  which  lie  refolved  to 
defend ;  and  in  cafe  of  neceflity  to  put  himfelf  under 
the  protection  of  the  queen  of  England.  —The  ead  of 
Arran  was  a  man  of  very  llender  abilities,  but  of  bound- 
lefs  ambition.  The  queen’s  beauty  had  made  an  im- 
preffion  on  his  heart,  and  his  ambition  made  him  fancy 
himfelf  the  fitted:  perfon  in  the  kingdom  for  her  huf- 
band.  But  his  fanaticifm,  and  the  violence  with  which 
he  had  oppofed  the  mafs,  difgulted  her.  He  bore  her 
diflike  with  an  uneaiinefs  that  preyed  upon  his  intellects 
and  difordered  them.  It  was  even  fuppofed  that  he  had 
concerted  a  fcheme  to  pofTefs  himfelf  of  her  perfon  by 
armed  retainers  ;  and  the  lords  of  her  court  were  com¬ 
manded  to  be  in  readinefs  to  defeat  any  projeCt  of  this 
fort.  The  earl  of  Bothwel  was  dillinguilhcd  chiefly 
by  his  prodigalities  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  his  man¬ 
ners.  'The  earl  of  Marifchal  had  every  thing  that  was 
honourable  in  his  intentions,  but  was  overwary  and  (low. 

The  carl  of  Morton  pofieffed  penetration  and  ability, 
but  was  attached  to  no  paity  or  meafures  from  any  . 
principles  of  reCtitude  :  His  own  advantage  and  inte- 
relts  were  the  motives  which  governed  him.  The  earl 
of  Huntley  the  lord  chancellor,  was  unquiet,  variable, 
and  vindictive  :  His  paflions,  now  fermenting  with  vio¬ 
lence,  were  foon  to  break  forth  in  the  moll  dangerous 
practices.  The  earls  of  Glencairn  and  Menteith  were 
deeply  tinCtured  with  fanaticifm  ;  and  their  inordinate 
zeal  for  the  new  opinions,  not  lefs  than  their  poverty, 
recommended  them  to  queen  Elizabeth.  Her  ambaf- 
fador  Randolph,  advifed  her  to  fecure  their  r*;-vice,  by 
addrefiing  herfelf  to  their  neceffities.  Among  courtiers 
of  this  defeription,  it  was  difficult  for  Mary  to  make  a 
feleCtion  of  miniiters  in  whom  to  confide.  The  confe- 
quence  and  popularity  of  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and 
of  Maitland  of  Letliingtcni,  had  early  pointed  them  out 
to  this  dillinCtion  ;  and  hitherto  they  had  aCled  to  her 
fatibfaClion.  They  were  each  of  eminent  capacity : 
but  the  former  was  fufpeCted  of  aiming  at  the  fove- 
reignty  ;  the  latter  was  prone  to  refinement  and  dupli¬ 
city  ;  and  both  were  more  connected  with  Elizabeth 
than  became  them  as  tke  miniiters  and  fubjeCts  of  an¬ 
other  fovereign. 

Befide  the  policy  of  employing  and  trulting  ftatef- 
men  who  were  Protellants,  and  the  precaution  of  main¬ 
taining  a  firm  peace  with  England,  Mary  had  it  alfo  at 
heart  to  enrich  the  crown  with  the  revenues  of  the  an-  (-)tt 
cient  church.  A  convention  of  eilates  was  aflembled  She  obtains 
to  deliberate  upon  this  meafure.  The  bilhops  were a  part  ot 
alarmed  with  their  perilous  lituation.  It  was  made 
known  to  them,  that  the  charge  of  the  queen’s  houfe- 
hold  required  an  augmentation  ;  and  that  as  the  rents 
of  the  church  had  flowed  chiefly  from  the  crown,  it  was 
expedient  that  a  proper  proportion  of  them  lliould  now 
be  refumed  to  uphold  its  fplendour.  After  long  con- 
fultations;  the  prelates  and  ellate  ecelefiaftical,  conlider- 
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Scotland,  mg  that  they  exifted  merely  by  the  favour  of  the  queen, 
confented  to  reftgn  to  her  the  third  part  of  their  bene¬ 
fices,  to  be  managed  at  her  pleafure  ;  with  the  referva* 
tion  that  they  fhould  be  fecured  during  their  lives  againft 
all  farther  payments,  and  relieved  from  the  burden  of 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  reformed  clergy. 
With  this  offer  the  queen  and  the  convention  of  eftates 
were  fatisfied.  Rentals,  accordingly,  of  all  their  bene¬ 
fices  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  ordered  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  ancient  eccleliaftics ;  the  reformed  mini- 
Iters,  fuperintendants,  elders,  and  deacons,  were  enjoin¬ 
ed  to  make  out  regift  ers  of  the  grants  or  provifions  ne* 
ceffary  to  fnpport  their  cflablifhment ;  and  a  fuperemi- 
nent  power  of  judging  in  thefe  matters  was  committed 
to  the  queen  and  the  privy-council. 

While  the  prelates  and  eftate  ecclefiaftical  fubmitted 
to  this  offer  from  the  neceffity  of  their  affairs,  it  was  by 
no  means  acceptable  to  the  reformed  clergy,  who  at  this 
time  were  holding  an  afTembly.  It  was  their  earned 
wifh  to  effeCt  the  entire  deftruClion  of  the  ancient  efta- 
blifhment,  to  fucceed  to  a  large  proportion  of  their  emo¬ 
luments,  and  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  crown. 
But  while  the  Proteftant  preachers  were  naturally  and 
urianimoufly  of  thefe  fentiments,  the  nobles  and  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  promoted  the  reformation  were  difpofed 
to  think  very  differently.  To  give  too  much  of  the 
wealth  of  the  church  to  the  reformed  clergy,  was  to  in¬ 
vert.  them  with  a  dangerous  power.  To  give  too  great 
a  proportion  of  it  to  the  crown,  was  a  flep  ftill  more 
dangerous.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  equitable,  that 
the  ancient  clergy  fhould  be  maintained  during  their 
lives ;  and  it  confided  with  the  private  interefls  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  figured  during  the 
reformation,  not  to  confent  to  any  fcheme  that  would 
deprive  them  of  the  fpoils  of  which  they  had  already 
poffeffed  themfelves  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  church,  or 
613  which  they  might  dill  be  enabled  to  acquire. 

Sad  fuccefs  Thus  public  as  well  as  private  confiderations  contri- 
niands'of  kuted  to  Separate  an(l  divide  the  lay  Pi  oteflants  and  the 
the  Prote-  preachers.  The  general  affembly,  therefore,  of  the 
£antt.  church,  was  not  by  any  means  fuccefsful  in  the  views 
which  had  called  them  together  at  this  time,  and  which 
they  fubmitted  to  the  convention  of  edates.  Doubts 
were  entertained  whether  the  church  had  any  title  to 
affemble  itfelf.  The  petition  preferred  for  the  complete 
abolition  of  idolatry,  or  for  the  utter  prohibition  of  the 
mafs,  was  rejected,  notwitlidanding  all  the  zeal  imam- 
feded  by  the  brethren.  The  requed  that  Mary  fhould 
give  authority  to  the  book  of  difcipline,  was  not  only 
refufed,  but  even  treated  with  ridicule.  The  only  point 
preffed  by  the  church,  which  attracted  any  notice,  was 
its  requisition  of  a  provifion  or  a  maintenance  ;  but  the 
incafure  invented  for  this  end  was  in  oppofition  to  all 
its  warmed  defires. 

This  meafure,  however,  fo  unpromifing  to  the  preach¬ 
ers  in  expectation,  was  found  to  be  ftill  more  unfatis- 
faCtory  upon  trial.  The  wealth  of  the  Romifh  church 
4  had  been  irameiife,  but  great  invalions  had  been  made 
upon  it.  The  fears  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  upon  the  over¬ 
throw  of  popery*  induced  them  to  engage  "in  fraudulent 
tranfaCtions  with  their  kinfmen  and  relations  ;*in  con¬ 
fluence  of  which  many  poffeilions  were  conveyed  from 
the  church  into  private  hands.  For  valuable  confider¬ 
ations,  leafes  of  church-lands,  to  endure  for  many  years, 
or  in  perpetuity,  were  granted  to  ft  rangers  and  adven- 


turers.  bales  alto  or  eccieiialtical  property,  to  a  great 
extent,  had  been  made  by  th^  ancient  incumbents ;  and 
a  validity  was  fuppofed  to  be  given  to  thefe  tranfaCiions 
by  confirmations  from  the  pope,  who  was  zealous  to  af- 
fid  his  votaries.  Even  the  crown  itfelf  had  contribu¬ 
ted  to  make  improper  difpofitions  of  the  eccldiaftical 
revenues.  Laymen  had  been  prefented  to  bifhoprics 
and  church-livings,  with  the  power  of  difpofing  of  the 
territory  in  connedion  with  them.  In  this  diffufion  of 
the  property  of  the  church,  many  fair  acquifitions,  and 
'much  extenfive  domain,  came  to  be  invelted  in  the  no¬ 
bles  and  the  gentry. 

From  thefe  caules,  the  grant  of  the  third  of  their  be¬ 
nefices,  made  by  the  ancient  ecclefiaffics  to  the  queen, 
with  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  reformed  clergy, 
was  not  near  fo  confiderable  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  But  the  direction  of  the  fcheme  being  lodged 
in  the  queen  and  the  privy-council,  the  advantage  to  the 
crown  was  ftill  greater  than  that  beftowed  upon  the 
preachers.  Yet  the  carrying  the  projeCt  into  execu¬ 
tion  was  not  without  its  inconveniences.  There  were 
ftill  many  opportunities  for  artifice  and  corruption;  and 
the  full  third  of  the  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  even  after 
all  the  previous  abftraCtfons  of  them  which  had  been 
made,  could  not  be  levied  by  any  diligence.  For  the 
ecclefiaftics  often  produced  falfe  rentals  of  their  bene¬ 
fices  ;  and  the  collectors  for  the  crown  were  not  always 
faithful  to  the  trull  repofed  in  therm  The  complete 
produce  of  the  thirds  did  not  amount  to  a  great  fum  ; 
and  it  was  to  operate  to  the  cxpences  of  the  queen,  as 
well  as  to  the.  fupport  of  the  preachers.  A  fcanty  pro-  ^4 
Portion  went  to  the  latter;  and  yet  the  perfons  who Pro,vi 
were  chofentofix  and  afeertain  their  particular  ftipends™ Pro°te« 
or  provifions  were  the  fail  friends  of  the  reformation. ftant 
For  this  bufinefs  was  committed  in  charge  to  the  earls  preachers* 
of  Argyle  and  -Morton,  the  lord  James  Stuart,  and 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  with  James  Mackgill  the  clerk  - 
regifter,  and  Sir  John  Ballenden  the  juftice-clerk.  One 
hundred  Scottiih  merks  were  deemed  fuflicient  for  a 
common  minifler.  To  the  clergymen  of  greater  inte- 
reft  or  confideration,  or  who  exercifed  their  funaions  in 
more  extenfive  parifhes,  300  merks  were  allotted  ;  and, 
excepting  to  fuperintendants,  this  fum  was  fcldom  ex¬ 
ceeded.  To  the  earl,  of  Argyle,  to  the  lord  James 
Stuart,  to  Lord  Erlkine,  who  had  large  ecclefiaftical 
revenues,  their  thirds  were  ufually  remitted  by  the 
queen  ;  and  upon  the  eftablilhment  of  this  fund  or  re¬ 
venue,  the  alfo  granted  many  penlions  to  perfons  about 
her  court  and  of  her  houfehold. 

The  complaints  of  the  preachers  were  made  with  little  , 

decency,  and  did  not  contribute  to  better  their  con 
turn.  1  he  coldnefs  of  the  Proteftant  laity,  and  the  hu-  fatisfied. 
inanity  lhown  to  the  ancient  clergy,  were  deep  wounds 
both  to  their  pride  and  to  their  interefts.  To  a  mean 
fpmit  of  flattery  to  the  reigning  power,,  they  imputed 
t  e  defection  of  their  friends;  and  againft  the  queen 
they  were  animated  with  the  bitterefl  animofity.  The 
poverty  in  which  they  were  fuffered  to  remain  inflamed 
all  their  pallions.  They  indultrioufly  fought  to  induh^ 
their  rancour  and  turbulence;  and  inveterate  habits  of 
intuit  fortified  them  into  a  contempt  of  authority. 

To  the  queen,  whole  temper  was  warm,  the  rudenefs 
of  the  preachers  was  a  painful  and  endlefs  inquietude, 
winch,  while  it  foftered  her  religious  prejudices,  had 
the  good  died  to  confirm  her  conitancy  to  her  friends* 
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and  to  keep  alive  her  gratitude  for  their  afilvity.  The 
lord  James  Stuart,  vvho  was  entitled  to  her  refpefl  and 
efleem  from  .his  abilities,  and  his  proximity  to  her  in 
blood,  had  merited  rewards  and  honours  by  his  public 
fervices  and  the  vigour  of  his  counfels.  After  his  fuc- 
cefsful  diieharge  of  her  commiffion  as  chief  jufliciar  and 
lord  lieutenant,  fhe  could  not  think  of  allowing  him  to 
(Jefcend  from  thefe  offices,  without  bellowing  upon  him 
a  folid  and  permanent  mark  of  her  favour.  She  advan¬ 
ced  him  into  the  rank  of  her  nobility,  by  conferring  up¬ 
on  him  the  earldgm  of  Marre.  A  t  the  fame  time  the 
contributed  to  augment  his  confequence,  by  facilitating 
his  marriage  with  Agnes  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Marifchal ;  and  the  ceremonial  of  this  alliance  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  a  magnificence  and  ollentation  fo  extrava¬ 
gant  in  that  age,  as  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  preachers 
left  fome  avenging  judgment  or  calamity  fhould  affii£l 
the  land.  They  exclaimed  with  virulence  againft  his 
riotous  feafting  and  banquets ;  and  the  mafquerades 
which  were  exhibited  upon  this  oecalion,  attracting  in 
a  ftill  greater  degree  their  attention,  a3  being  a  fpecies 
of  entertainment  hitherto  unknown  in  Scotland,  and 
which  was  favourable  to  the  profanenefs  of  gallantry, 
they  pointed  againft  them  the  keenneft  ftrokes  of  their 
cenfure  and  indignation. 

The  abilities  of  the  earl  of  Marre,  the  afeendenev  he 
maintained  in  the  councils  of  his  fovereign,  and  the  di- 
ftindions  which  he  had  acquired,  did  not  fail  to  ex- 

le^arl  of  P?**e  ^im  to  uncommon  envy.  The  moil  defperate  of 
0  his  enemies,  and  the  moll  formidable,  was  the  earl  of 
Huntley.  In  their  rivallhip  for  power,  many  caufcs  of 
difguft  had  arifen.  The  one  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Proteftants,  the  other  was  the  leader  of  the  Papifts. 
Upon  the  death  of  Franeis  II.  Huntley  and  the  Popilh 
faction  had  fent  a  deputation  to  Mary,  inviting  her  to 
return  to  Scotland,  and  offering  to  fupport  her  with  an 
army  of  20,000  men.  His  advances  were  treated  with 
attention  and  civility,  but  his  offer  was  rejected.  The 
invitation  of  the  Proteftants,  prefented  by  the  earl  of 
Marre,  was  more  acceptable  to  her.  Huntley  had  ad- 
vifed  her  to  detain  his  rival  in  confinement  in  France 
till  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  fhould  be  re-eftablilhed 
in  Scotland.  Plus  advice  fhe  not  only  disregarded,  but 
careffed  his  enemy  with  particular  civilities.  Upon  her 
arrival  in  her  own  country,  Huntley  renewed  his  ad¬ 
vances,.  offering  to  her  to  fet  up  the  mafs  in  all  the 
northern  counties.  He  even  converfed  in  a  preffnvT 
manner  upon  this  lubjeCl  with  her  uncles  and  the  French 
courtiers  who  attended  her.  Still  no  real  attention  was 
paid  to  him.  He  came  to  her  palace,  and  was  recei¬ 
ved  only  with  refpeCl.  lie  was  lord  high  chancellor 
without  influence,  and  a  privy  counfelior  without  trull, 
i  he  earl  of  Marre  had  the  confidence  of  his  fovereign, 
and  was  drawing  to  him  the  authority  of  government. 
Thefe  were  cruel  mortifications  to  a  man  of  high  rank* 
inordinate  ambition,  immenfe  wealth,  and  who  com¬ 
manded  numerous  and  warlike  retainers.  But  he  was 
yet  to  feel  a  llroke  ftill  more  feverelv  excruciating,  and 
tar  more  deftrudive  of  his  confequence.  The  opulent 
eftate  of  Marre,  which  Mary  had  eroded  into  an  earl¬ 
dom,  and  conferred  upon  his  rival,  had  been  lodged  in 
-ns  family  for  fome  time.  He  coniidered  it  as  his  pro- 
perty,  and  that  it  was  never  to  be  torn  from  h's  lioufe. 

*  Ins  blow  was  at  onee  to  jnfult  molt  fenfibly  his  pride, 
anu  t0  cut  moft  fatally  the  fmevvs  of  Ids  greatne&T 
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After  employing  againft  the  earl  of  Marre  thefe  arts  Scotland, 
of  detradion  and  calumny  which  are  fo  common  in  — 
courts,  he  drew  up  and  fubferibed  a  formal  memorial,  He6arc9cup,, 
in  whieh  he  accufed  him  of  aiming  at  the  fovereignty  t^e  ford  ** 
of  Scotland.  This  paper  he  prefented  to  the  queen  ;  James 
but  the  arguments  with  which  he  fupported  his  charge  Stuart 
being  weak  and  inconclufive,  fhe  was  the  more  confirm- tmfon* 
ed  111  her  attachment  to  her  nvinifter.  Huntley  then 
addreffing  himfclf  to  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  a  man  difpofed 
to  defperate  courfes,  engaged  him  to  attempt  to  involve 
the  earl  of  Marre  and  the  honfe  of  Hamilton  in  open 
and  violent  contention.  Bothwel  reprefented  to  Marre 
the  enmity  which  had  long  iubfifted  between  him  and 
the  houfe  of  Hamilton.  It  was  an  obftacle  to  his  And  ae- 
greatnefs  ;  and  while  its  deftrudion  might  raife  him  to  tempts  co 
the  Jiigheft  pinnacle  of  power,  it  would  be  moft  ac- affiiriflats 
ceptable  to  the  queen, .  who,  befide  the  hatred  which  hmu 
princes  naturally  entertain  to  their  fucceffors,  was  ani¬ 
mated  by  particular  caufes  of  offence  againft  the  duke 
of  Chateiherault  and  the  earl  of  Arran.  He  concluded 
his  exhortation  with  making  an  unlimited  offer  of  his 
moft  ftrenuous  fervices  in  the  execution  of  this  flagi- 
tious  enterpnfe.  The  earl  of  Marre,  however,  abhor¬ 
ring  the  bafenefs  of  the  projed,  fufpicious  of  the  fin- 
cerity  of  the  propofer,  or  fat* sued  that  his  eminence 
did  net  require  the  aid  of  fuch  arts,  rejeded  ail  his  ad¬ 
vances.  Bothwel,  difappointed  upon  one  fide,  turn¬ 
ed  himfelf  to  the  other.  He  pradifed  with  the  houfe 
oi  Hamilton  to  affafiinate  the  earl  of  Marre,  whom 
they  cGiifidercd  as  their  greateft  enemy.  The  bull- 
nefs,  he  laid,  might  be  performed  with  eafe  and  ex¬ 
pedition.  The  queen  was  in  ufe  to  hunt  the  deer  in 
the  park  of  Falkland;  and  there  the  earl  of  Marre, 
unfuipedifig  any  danger,  and  flenderly  attended,  might, 
be  overpowered  and  put  to  death.  The  oerfon  of  the 
queen,  at  the  fame  time,  might  be  Seized";  and  by  de. 
taming  her  in  cuftody,  a  fandion  and  fecurity  might 
be  given  to  their  crime.  The  integrity  of  the  earl  of 
Arran  revolting  againft  this  confpiracy,  defeated  its 
purpoies.  Dreading^  the  perpetration  of  fo  cruel  an 
a6tion,  and  yet  fenfible  of  the  refolute  determination 
of  his  friends,  he  wrote  privately  to  the  earl  of  Marie, 
informing  him  of  his  danger.  But  the  return  of  Mane 
to  his  letter,  thanking  him  for  his  intelligence,  being 
intercepted  by  the  confpiratois,  Arran  was  confined 
by  them  under  a  guard  in  Kenneil-houfe.  He  effeded 
notwithilanding  his  efcape,  and  made  a  full  difeovery  of 
the  plot  to  the  queen.  Yet  in  a  matter  fo  dark  he  But  fail* 
could  produce  no  v/itneffes  and  no  written  vouchers  tom  his  at- 
confirm  his  accufatidna.  He  therefore,  according  totemPt# 
the  faffiion  of  the  times,  offered  to  prove  his  informa¬ 
tion,  by  engaging^ Bothwel  in  Single  combat.  And 
though,  in  his  examinations  before  the  privy  council, 

Ins  love  to  the  queen,  his  attachment  to  the  earl  of 
Marre,  the  atrocity  of  the  Scheme  he  revealed,  and, 
above  all,  bis  duty  and  concern  for  his  father  the  duke 
oi  Chateiherault,  threw  him  into  a  perturbation  of  mind  ' 
which  expreffed  itfelf  violently  in  Bis  Speech,  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  Ins  adions  ;  yet  his  declarations,  in  oene- 
ral  were  fo  confident  and  firm,  that  it  was  thought 
advifable  to  take  the  command  of  the  cattle  of  Dum¬ 
barton  front  the  duke- of  Chateiherault,  to  confine  the 
other  conspirators  to  different  prifons,  and  to  wait  the 
iarther  diicovenes  which  might  be  made  bv  aceident 
and  t«ae.  ' 
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The  earl  of  Huntley,  inflamed  by  thefe  difappoint- 
inents,  invented  other  devices.  He  excited  a  tumult 
while  the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Marre  were  at  St  An¬ 
drew’s  with  only  a  few  attendants  ;  imagining  that  the 
latter  would  falty  forth  to  quell  the  infurgents,  and 
that  a  convenient  opportunity  would  thus  be  afforded 
for  putting  him  to  the  fvvord  without  detection.  The 
caution,  however,  ot  the  earl  of  Marre,  defeating  this 
purpofe,  he  ordered  fome  of  his  retainers  to  attack  him 
in  the  evening  when  he  fhould  leave  the  queen  ;  but 
thefe  afiiiflins  being  furprifed  in  their  Ration,  Huntley 
affedled  to  excufe  their  being  in  arms  in  a  fufpicious 
place  and  at  a  late  hour,  by  frivolous  apologies,  which, 
though  admitted,  could  not  be  approved. 

About  this  period,  too,  letters  were  received  by 
Mary  from  the  pope  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  in 
confequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Huntley 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  fa&ion.  They  preffed  her 
to  confider,  that  while  this  nobleman  was  the  molt 
powerful  of  her  fubje&s,  he  was  by  far  the  moll  zeal- 
lous  in  the  interells  of  the  church  of  Rome.  They 
intreated  her  to  flatter  him  with  the  hope  of  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Sir  John  Gordon  his  fecond  fon  ;  held  out 
to  her  magnificent  promifes  of  money  and  military  fup- 
plies,  if  fhe  would  fet  herfelf  ferioufly  to  recover  to 
power  and  fplendour  the  ancient  religion  of  her  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  recommended  it  to  her  to  take  meafures 
to  deftroy  the  more  llrenuous  Proteflants  about  her 
court,  of  whom  a  roll  was  tranfmitted  to  her,  which 
included  the  name  of  her  confident  and  miniller  the 
carl  of  Marre.  *  Thefe  letters  could  not  have  reached 
her  at  a  j undbire  more  unfavourable  for  their  fuccefs. 
The  earl  of  Marre,  to  whom  fhe  communicated  them, 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  with  the  greateil  vigour 
in  undermining  the  defigns  and  the  importance  of  his 
enemies. 

New  incidents  exafperated  the  animofities  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  earl  of  Marre  and  his  own.  Sir  John  Gor¬ 
don  and  the  lord  Ogilvie  having  a  private  difpute,  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  each  other  in  the  high  ftreet  of  Edin- 
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ppiehend-  burgh.  They  immediately  drew  their  fwords  ;  and 
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mulation  and  of  refined  addrefs ;  who  endeavoured  to  Scotland, 
conciliate  her  affeCtions,  was  prodigal  of  flattery,  ex- 
preffed  her  zeal  for  the  Popifh  religion,  and  let  fall  in- 
linuations  of  the  great  power  ot  her  hufband.  She 
then  interceded  with  the  queen  for  forgivenefs  to  her 
fon  :  and  begged  with  a  keen  importunity,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  have  the  honour  to  kifs  her  hand. 

But  Mary  having  told  her,  that  the  favour  (he  had  fo- 
licited  could  not  pofiibly  be  granted  till  her  fon  fhould 
return  to  the  prifon  from  which  he,,  had  efcaped,  and 
fubmit  to  the  juftice  of  his  country,  the  lady  Huntley 
engaged  that  he  fhould  enter  again  into  enffody,  and 
only  intreated,  that,  inftead  of  being  confined  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  he  fhould  be  conduced  to  the  cattle  of  Stirling. 

This  requeft  was  complied  with  ;  and  in  the  profecution 
of  the  bufinefs,  a  court  of  j  officiary  being  called,  Sir 
John  Gordon  made  his  appearance,  and  acknowledged 
himfelf  to  be  the  queen’s  prifoner.  The  lord  Glamis 
was  appointed  to  conduct  him  to  the  caflle  of  Stirling.  624 
But  upon  the  road  to  this  fortrefs,  he  deceived  the  vi-And  at- 
gilance  of  his  guards,  haftened  back,  and  gathering  t« 


the  lord  Ogilvie  receiving  a  very  dangerous  wound. 
Sir  John  Gordon  was  committed  to  prifon  by  the  ma- 
giflrates.  The  queen,  at  this  time  in  Stirling,  was 
informed  by  them  of  the  riot  ;  and  while  they  expref- 
ied  a  fear  leff  the  friends  of  the  prifoner  fhould  rile  up 
•in  arms  to  give  him  his  liberty,  they  mentioned  a  fuf- 
picion  which  prevailed,  that  the  partizans  of  the  lord 
Ogilvie  were  to  affemble  themfelves  to  vindicate  his 
quarrel.  The  queen,  in  her  reply,  after  commending 
their  diligence,  inftru&ed  them  to  continue  to  have  a 
watch  over  their  prifoner  ;  made  known  her  defire  that 
the  law  fhould  take  its  courfe  ;  and  counfelled  them  to 
have  no  apprehenfions  of  the  kindred  of  the  parties  at 
variance,  but  to  rely  upon  the  carl  of  Marre  for  pro- 
But  efcapes  viding  a  fufficicnt  force  for  their  protection.  Sir  John 
from  pri-  Gordon,  however,  found  the  means  to  break  from  his 
confinement  ;  and  flying  into  Aberdeenfhire,  filled  the 
retainers  of  his  family  with  his  complaints,  and  added 
to  the  difquiets  of  his  father  the  earl  of  Huntley. 

The  queen,  upon  returning  to  Edinburgh,  held  a 
confultation  upon  affairs  of  flare  with  her  privy  coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  foon  after  fet  out  upon  a  progrefs  to  the 
northern  parts  of  her  kingdom.  At  Aberdeen  fhe 
was  met  by  the  lady  Huntley,  a  woman  of  deep  diffi- 


1000  horfemen  among  his  retainers,  entrufted  his  fc*bem011t 
curity  to  the  fword. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen  continued  her  progrefs. 

The  earl  of  Huntley  joined  himfelf  to  her  train.  His 
anxiety  to  induce  her  to  allow  him  to  attend  her  to  his 
houfe  of  Strathbogy  was  uncommon  $  his  in  treaties 
were  even  preffed  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety.  The 
intelligence  arrived  of  the  efcape  and  rebellion  of  Sir 
John  Gordon.  The  behaviour  of  the  father  and  the 
fon  awakened  in  her  the  mofl  alarming  fufpicions.  Af- 
fembling  her  privy-council,  who,  according  to  the  fafhion 
of  thofe  times,  conflituted  her  court,  and  attended  her 
perfon  in  her  progreffes  though  her  dominions ;  fhe, 
with  their  advice,  commanded  her  heralds  to  charge 
Sir  John  Gordon  and  his  adherents  to  return  to  their 
allegiance,  and  to  furrender  up  to  her  their  houfes  of 
flrength  and  caftles,  under  the  pains  of  high  treafon  and 
forfeiture.  Difdaining  now  to  go  to  the  houfe  of  the 
earl  of  Huntley,  where,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  that 
nobleman  had  made  fecret  preparations  to  hold  her  in 
captivity,  fhe  advanced  to  Invernefs  by  a  different  rout. 

In  the  caflle  of  Invernefs  fhe  propofed  to  take  up  her 
refidence  ;  but  Alexander  Gordon  the  deputy  governor, 
a  dependent  of  the  family -of  Huntley,  refufed  to  admit 
her.  She  was  terrified  with  the  profpeeff  of  a  certain 
and  imminent  danger.  Her  attendants  were  few  in 
number,  the  town  was  without  walls,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  fufpe&ed.  In  this  extremity,  fome  fhips  in 
the  river  were  kept  in  readinefs  as  a  lafl  refuge  ;  and 
fhe  iffued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  her  loyal  fub- 
jedts  in  thofe  parts  immediately  to  repair  to  her  for  her 
protection.  The  Frafers  and  Monroes  came  in  crowds 
to  make  her  the  offer  of  their  fwords.  The  Clan  Chat- 
tan,  though  called  to  arms  by  the  earl  of  Huntley,  ior- 
fook  his  flandard  for  that  of  their  fovereign,  when  they 
difeovered  that  his  intentions  were  hoflile  to  her.  She 
employed  this  flrength  in  laying  liege  to  the  caflle,  v 
which  furrendered  itfelf  upon  the  firfl  affault.  1  he 
lives  of  the  common  foldiers  were  fpared,  but  the  deputy- 
governor  was  inflantly  executed.  The  queen,  full  of 
apprehenfions,  returned  to  Aberdeen. 

To  intimidate  the  earl  of  Huntley,  to  punifh  the 
troubles  which  his  family  had  created  to  the  queen, 
and  to  convince  him  that  his  utter  ruin  was  at  hand. 


a  mea- 
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Scotland,  a  meafure  infinitely  humiliating  was  now  concerted  and 
put  in  practice.  The  earl  of  Marre  refigned  the  rich 
cftate  of  that  name  to  the  lord  Erlkine,  who  laid  claim 
to  it  as  his  right;  and  received  in  reeompenfe,  after 
its  erection  into  an  earldom,  the  territory  of  Murray, 
which  made  an  extenfive  portion  of  the  poffeffions  of  the 
earl  of  Huntley. 

The  lady  Huntley  haflened  to  Aberdeen  to  throw 
herfelf  at  the  feet  of  her  fovereign,  to  make  the  offer 
of  the  moll  humble  fubmiffions  on  the  part  of  her  huf- 
band,  and  to  avert  by  every  pofiible  means  the  downfal 
of  his  greatnefs.  But  all  accefs  to  the  queen  was  re- 
fufed  to  her ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  was  fummoned 
to  appear  in  perfon  before  the  privy  council,  to  anfwer 
for  his  condutl,  and  to  make  a  full  refignation  of  all 
his  eaftles  and  fortreffes.  He  did  not  prefent  himfelf, 
and  was  declared  to  be  in  open  rebellion.  A  new  pro¬ 
clamation  was  circulated  by  the  queen  to  collect  together 
a  Sufficient  (Length  to  fubdue  the  infurgents.  The 
H'mt’cy  command  of  her  troops  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Mur- 
defeated  by  ray>  who  put  them  inflantly  into  motion.  Huntley 
the  earl  of  advancing  towards  Aberdeen  to  give  them  battle,  was 
Murray,  informed  of  their  approach.  He  halted  at  Corrichie, 

Ifolacing  himfelf  with  the  hope  of  a  decifive  victory. 

The  army  of  the  queen  was  the  moft  numerous ;  but 
there  were  feveral  companies  in  it  in  whom  little  con¬ 
fidence  could  be  placed.  Tliefe  the  earl  of  Murray 
polled  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  and  commanded  them 
to  begin  the  attack.  They  recoiled  upon  him  in  dis¬ 
order,  according  to  his  expectation  ;  but  a  refolute 
band  in  whom  he  tmfted,  holding  out  their  fpears, 
obliged  them  to  take  a  different  courfe.  Their  con- 
fnfion  and  flight  made  Huntley  conceive  that  the  day 
was  his  own.  He  therefore  ordered  his  foidiers  to 
throw  afide  their  lances,  and  to  rufh  upon  the  enemy 
fword  in  hand.  His  command  was  obeyed,  but  with  no 
precaution  or  difeipline.  When  his  men  came  to  the 
place-  where  the  earl  of  Murray  had  flationed  himfelf, 
the  points  of  the  extended  fpears  of  his  firm  battalion 
put  a  termination  to  their  progrefs.  The  panic  com¬ 
municated  by  this  unexpected  refiftance  was  improved 
by  the  vigour  with  which  he  preffed  the  affailants.  In 
their  turn  they  took  to  flight.  The  companies  of  the 
queen’s  army  which  had  given  way  in  the  beginning  of 
the  confli&  were  now  difpofed  to  atone  for  their  mif- 
conduct ;  and  taking  a  fhare  in  the  battle,  committed 
a  fignal  (laughter  upon  the  retainers  of  the  earl  of 
Huntley.  This  nobleman  himfelf  expired  in  the  throng 
of  the  purfuit.  His  fons  Sir  John  Gordon  and  Adam 
Gordon  were  made  prifoners,  with  the  principal  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  affifted  him. 

Mary,  upon  receiving  the  tidings  of  this  fuccefs,  dis¬ 
covered  neither  joy  nor  forrow.  The  paffions,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  party  were  not  yet 
completely  gratified.  Sir  John  Gordon  was  brought 
immediately  to  trial,  confeffed  his  guilt,  and  was  con¬ 
demned  to  fuffer  as  a  traitor.  The  fentence  according¬ 
ly  was  executed,  arnidft  a  multitude  of  fpedators, 
-wbofe  feelings  were  deeply  affe&cd,  while  they  con- 
hdered  his  immature  death,  the  manlinefs  of  his  Spirit, 
and  the  vigour  of  his  form.  Adam  Gordon,  upon  ac- 
count  of  his  tender  age,  was  pardoned  ;  and  fines  were 
evied  from  the  other  captives  of  condition  according  to 
their,  wealth.  The  lord  Gordon,  after  the  battle  of 
Lomchie,  fled  to  his  father-in-law  the  duke  of  Chatel- 


herault,  and  put  himfelf  under  his  protection  ;  but  was  Scotland. 

delivered  up  by  that  nobleman,  all  whofe  endeavours - /~“,J 

in  his  favour  were  ineffectual.  He  was  conviCled  of 
treafon,  and  condemned;  but  the  queen  was  Satisfied 
with  confining  him  in  prifon.  The  dead  body  of  the 
earl  of  Huntley  wTas  carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  kept 
without  burial,  till  a  charge  of  high  treafon  was  pre¬ 
ferred  againft  him  before  the  three  eftates.  An  oilen- 
tatious  difplay  was  made  of  his  criminal  enterprises,  and 
a  verdict  of  parliament  pronounced  his  guilt.  His 
eflates,  hereditary  and  moveable,  were  forfeited;  his 
dignity,  name,  and  memory,  were  pronounced  to  be 
extinct ;  his  enfigns  armorial  were  torn  from  the  book 
of  arms ;  and  his  poflerity  were  rendered  unable  to  en¬ 
joy  any  offices,  honour,  or  rank,  within  the  realm.  626 

While  thefe  feenes  were  transacting,  Mary,  who  was  inter-- 
fincerely  folieitous  to  eftablifli  a  fecure  amity  between  view  Pr0- 
the  two  kingdoms,  opened  a  negociation  to  effe&uate  tP°fed  b£ 

‘an  interview  with  Elizabeth.  Secretary  Maitland,  ry  and  £- 

whom  fhe  employed  in  this  bufinefs,  met  with  a  moftflz<*beth, 

gracious  reception  at  the  court  of  London.  The  citvbut  in  vair2' 

of  York  was  appointed  as  the  place  where  the  two 

queens  fhouid  exprefs  their  mutual  love  and  affection, 

and  bind  themfelves  to  each  other  in  an  indiffoluble 

union  j  .  the  day  of  their  meeting  was  fixed  ;  the  fafhion 

and  articles  of  their  interview  were  adjufled  ;  and  a 

fafe-conduct  into  England  was  granted  to  the  queen  of 

Scots  by  Elizabeth.  But  in  this  advanced  ftate  of  the 

treaty  it  was  unexpectedly  interrupted.  The  diftur- 

bances  m  France,  the  perfeeution  of  the  Protefhnts 

there,  and  the  dangerous  confequenee  which  threatened 

the  reformed  countries,  feemed  to  require  Elizabeth  to 

be  particularly  upon  her  guard,  and  to  watch  with 

eagerriefs  againft  the  machinations  of  the  adverfaries  of 

her  religion.  Upon  thefe  pretences  fhe  declined  for  a 

feafon  the  projected  interview  ;  fending  to  Mary  with 

this  apology  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  a  minifter  of  ability, 

whom  ftie  inftructed  to  dive  into  the  fecret  views  of  the 

Scottifh  queen.  This  was  a  fevere  difappointment  to 

Mary ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  Elizabeth 

acted  in  the  negociation  without  fincerity,  and  upon 

principles  of  policy.  It  was  not  her  interefl  to  admit 

into  her  kingdom  a  queen  who  had  pretenfions  to  her 

crown,  and  who  might  {Lengthen  them  ;  who  might 

raife  the  expectations  of  her  Roman  Catholic  fubjedls,. 

and  advance  herfelf  in  their  efteem  ;  and  who  far  fur- 

paired  her  in  beauty,  and  in  the  bewitching  allurement 

of  conversation  and  behaviour.  , 

Amidft  aftairs  of  great  moment,  a  matter  of  Smaller  C’la  elanf 
confequenee,  but  which  is  interefting  in  its  circum-^5  ‘n 
fiances,  defer ves  to  be  recorded.  Chatelard,  a  gentle- with  the 
man  of  family  in  Dauphiny,  and  a  relation  of  fthe  ch^~  rI 1  en- 
valier  de  Bayard,  had  been  introduced  to  queen  Mary 
by  the  four  Damville,  the  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Mont¬ 
morency.  Polifhed  manners,  vivacity,  attention  to 
pleafe,  the  talent  of  making  veries,  and  an  agreeable 
figure,  were  recommendations  to  this  man.  In  the 
court  they  drew  attention  to  him.  He  made  himfelf 
neceflary  in  all  parties  of  pleafure  at  the  palace.  His 
affidmties  drew  to  him  the  notice  of  the  queen  ;  and, 
at  different  times,  fhe  did  him  the  honour  to  dance  with 
him.  His  complaifance  beeame  gradually  more  fami¬ 
liar.  He  entertained  her  with  his  wit  and  good-hu¬ 
mour  ;  he  mad,e  verfes  upon  her  beauty  and  accomplifh- 
ments  ;  and  her  politenefs  and  condefccnfion  infinuated 
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into  him  other  fentiments  than  gratitude  and  reverence. 
He  could  not  behold  her  charms  without  feeling  their 
power :  and  inftead  of  (lifting  in  its  birth  the  moll: 
dangerous  of  all  the  paffion3,  he  encouraged  its  growth. 

In  an  unhappy  moment,  he  entered  her  apartment ; 
and,  concealing  himfelf  under  her  bed,  waited  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  night.  While  the  queen  was  undreiT-ng,  her 
maids  difeovered  his  fituation,  and  gave  her  the  alarm. 
Chatelard  was  difmiffed  with  difgrace  ;  but  foon  after 
received  her  pardon.  The  frenzy,  however,  of  his  love 
Compelling  him  to  repeat  his  crime,  it  was  no  longer 
proper  to  (how  any  compafiion  to  him.  The  delicate 
Situation  of  Mary,  the  noife  of  thefe  adventures,  which 
had  gone  abroad,  and  the  rude  fufpicions  of  her  fubjeds, 
required  that  he  fhould  be  tried  for  his  offences  and 
punifhed.  This  imprudent  man  was  accordingly  con¬ 
demned  to  lofe  his  head  ;  and  the  fenteuce  was  put  in 

execution.  #  „  _  .  .  ,  , 

The  difagreeable  circumftances  in  which  Mary  round 
herfelf  involved  by  reafort  of  her  quarrel  with  Eliza¬ 
beth,  the  exceffive  bigotry  and  overbearing  fpirit  of  her 
Proteftant  fubjeds,  together  with  the  adventure  of 
Chatelard,  and  the  calumnies  propagated  in  confequence 
of  it,  determined  her  to  think  of  a  fecond  marriage. 
Her  beauty  abd  expeditions  of  the  crown  of  England, 
joined  to  the  kingdom  which  fhe  already  poffefied, 
brought  her  many  fuitors.  She  was  addreffed  by  the 
king  of  Sweden,  the  king  of  NavarrC,  the  prince  of 
Conde,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  the 
arch-dukt  Charles  of  Auftria,  and  the  duke  of  Anjou. 
Her  own  inclination  was  to  give  the  preference,  among 
thefe  illuftrious  lovers,  to  the  prince  of  Spain ;  but  her 
determination,  from  the  firft  moment,  was  to  make  her 
wilhes  bend  to  other  confederations,  and  to  render  her 
decifion  upon  this  important  point  as  agreeable  as  pof- 
fible  to  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  Engbfh  nation,  and  to 
the  Proteflants  in  both  kngdoms.  Her  fuccefilon  to 
the  crown  of  England  was  the  objed  ncareil  her  heart; 
and  Elizabeth,  who  wiffied  to  prevent  her  from  mar¬ 
rying  altogether,  contrived  to  imprefs  upon  her  mind 
an  opinion  that  any  foreign  alliance  would  greatly  ob- 
firud  that  much  defired  event.  She  therefore  pitched 
■upon  two  of  her  own  fubjeds,  whom  fhe  fucceflively  re- 
*-  commended  as  fit  matches  for  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and 
-fhe  promifed,  that  upon  her  acceptance  of  either  of 
them,  her  right  of  inheritance  fhould  be  inquired  into 
and  declared.  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  of 
Leicefter,  was  the  firft  perfon  propofed  ;  and  except  a 
manly  face  and  fine  figure  he  had  not  one  quality  that 
could  recommend  him  to  the  Scottifti  princefs.  W hilit 
Mary  received  this  fuitor  with  fome  degree  of  compo- 
fure,  fhe  did  not  altogether  reprefs  her  fcorn.  “She 
had  heard  good  accounts  (fhe  owned)  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  ;  but  as  queen  Elizabeth  had  (aid,  that  in  propping 
a  hufband  to  her,  (lie  would  confult  her  honour,  fhe  afk- 
ed  what  honour  there  could  be  in  marrying  a  fubjed  l 
The  Englifh  queen  then  brought  under  the  eye  of  Mary 
another  fuitor,  left  her  thoughts  fhould  return  to  a 
foreign  alliance.  This  was  lord  Darnley,  of  the  houfe  of 
Stuart  itfelf,  whofe  birth  was  almoft  equal  to  her  own,  and 
whom  the  Scottifh  princefs  was  induced  to  accept  as  a 
hufband  by -motives  which  we  have  detailed  elfe  where, 
(fee  Mary.)  Elizabeth  however  was  not  more  iincere 
•  in  this  propofal  than  in  the  former  ;  for  after  permitting 
Darnley  and  his  father  the  earl  of  Lenox  to  vjftt 


Scotland  merely  with  the  view  of  diverting  the  alters 
of  the  Queen  from  the  continent,  fhe  threw  every  ob- 
ftacle  in  the  way  of  the  marriage  which  art  and  violence 
could  contrive.  When  (he  found  Mary  fo  much  en¬ 
tangled,  that  fhe  could  hardly  draw  back,  or  make  any 
other  choice  than  that  of  Darnley,  Elizabeth  attempted 
to  prevent  her  from  going  farther  on  ;  and  now  intima¬ 
ted  her  difapprobation  of  that  marriage,  which  file  her- 
felf  had  not  only  originally  planned,  but,  in  thefe  latter 
ftages,  had  forwarded  by  every  means  in  her  power. 
The  whole  council  of  Elizabeth  declared  againft  the 
marriage.  Even  from  her  own  fubjeds  Mbrv  met  v*  ith 
confiderable  oppofition.  An  inveterate  enmity  had 
taken  place  between  the  duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the 
earl  of  Lenox,  in  confequence  of  which  the  former 
deferred  the  court,  and  very  few  of  the  Hamiltons  re¬ 
paired  to  it.  The  lord  James  Stuart,  now  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray,  fought  to  promote  the  match  with  lord  Dudley. 
In  confequence  of  this  he  was  treated  openly  with  dif- 
refped  by  the  earl  of  Lenox  ;  lie  loft  the  favour  of  his 
fovereign,  and  Darnley  threatened  him  with  his  ven- 
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geance  when  he  fhould  be  married  to  the  queen.  John  oe|] 
Ivnox  m  the  mean  time  behaved  in  the  moft  furious  yj0y,  (  f 
manner,  forgetting  not  only  the  meek  and  peaceable  John  Kuo: 
behaviour  of  a  Chriftian,  but  the  allegiance  of  a  fubjed. 

This  preacher  even  Interfered  with  the  marriage  of  his 
fovereign.  He  warned  the  nobility,  that  if  they  allow¬ 
ed  a  Papift  or  an  infidel  to  obtain  her  perfon  and  the 
government  of  Scotland,  they  would  be  guilty,,  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  power,  of  banifhiftg  Jefus  Chrift  from 
the  kingdom,  of  bringing  down  upon  it  the  vengeance 
of  God,  of  being  a  curfe  to  themfelves,  and  of  depri¬ 
ving  their  queen  of  all  comfort  and  confolation.  As 
Darnley  was  a  Papift,  he  was  of  confequence  execrated 
by  the  whole  body  of  Proteftants,  laity  as  well  as  clergy ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  fupported  by  the  earls 
of  Athol  and  Caithnefs,  the  lords  Ruthven  and  Hume* 
and  the  whole  Popifh  fadion. 

It  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  queen,  that 
neither  lord  Darnley  himfelf,  nor  his  father  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  had  any  talents  for  bufinefs ;  and  as  they  na¬ 
turally  had  the  direction  of  the  queen’s  affairs,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  were  very  ill  managed.  But  a  fource 
of  oppofition,  more  violent  than  any  imperfedions  of 
their  own,  rofe  up  to  them  in  the  attachment  which 
they  difeovered  to  a  perfon  upon  whom  the  queen  had  of  ^ 
late  beftowed  her  favour  with  an  imprudent  prodigality.  AcCyUnt 
David  Rizzio  from  a  mean  origin  raifed  himfelf  to  a  dift  David  R 
tinguifhed  eminence.  He  was  born  at  Turin,  where  hiszio. 
father  earned  a  fubfiftence  as  a  mufician.  Varieties  of 
fituation  and  adventure,  poverty,  and  misfortunes,  had 
taught  him  experience.  In  the  train  of  the  count  de 
Morette,  the  ambaffador  from  the.  duke  of  Savoy,  he 
had  arrived  in  Scotland.  The  queen,  defirous  to  com¬ 
plete  her  band  of  nuific,  admitted  him  into  her  fervice. 

In  this  humble  ftation  he  had  the  dexterity  to.  attrad 
her  attention  ;  and  her  French  fecretary  falling  into  dif¬ 
grace,  from  negligence  and  incapacity,  he  was  promoted 
to  difeharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  A  neceffary  and 
frequent  admiffion  to  her  company  afforded  him  now  the 
fulleft  opportunity  to  recommend  himfelf  to  her  ;  and 
while  fhe  approved  his  manners,  (he  was  fenfible  of  his 
fidelity  and  his  talents.  His  mind,  however,  was  not 
fufficiently  vigorous  to  bear  with  fuccefs  and  profpe- 
-rity.  -Ambition  grew  upon  him nvith  preferment.  He 
j  interfered 
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the  conventions  of  the  nobles  at  the  palace,  and  was 
candidate  for  greatnefs.  The  queen  confulted  with 
him  upon  the  moll  difficult  and  important  bufinefs,  and 
intrufted  him  with  real  power.  The  fupplefiefs,  fervi- 
hty.  and  unbounded  complaifance  which  had  charader- 
ifed  his  former  condition,  were  exchanged  for  infolence, 
oftentation,  and  pride.  He  exceeded  the  moft  potent 
barons  in  the  lhtelinefs  of  his  demeanour,  the  fumptu- 
oufnefs  of  his  apparel,  and  the  fplendour  of  his  retinue. 
The  nobles,  while  they  defpifed  the  lownefs  of  his  birth, 
and  detelled  him  as  a  foreigner,  and  a  favourite,  were 
mortified  with  his  grandeur,  and  inlulted  with  his  arro¬ 
gance.  Their  anger  and  abhorrence  were  driven  into 
fiiry  ;  and  while  this  undeferving  minion,  to  uphold  his 
power,  courted  Darnley,  and  with  officious  affiduitics 
advanced  his  fuit  with  the  queen,  he  haft  cried  not  only 
his  own  ruin,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  cruel  outrages 
and  of  public  calamity. 

nrray  J1'0  tbe  earl  ol  Murray  the  exaltation  of  Rizzio,  fo 
es  the  offenhve  in  general  to  the  nation,  was  humiliating  in  a 
‘s  fa-  more  particular  degree.  _  His  interference  for  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  the  partiality  he  entertained  for  Eliza¬ 
beth,  his  connections  with  fecretary  Cecil,  and  the  fa¬ 
vour  he  had  ffiowri  to  Ktiox,  had  all  contributed  to 
create  in  Mary  a  fufpicion  of  his  integrity.  The  prac¬ 
tices  of  Darnley  and  Rizzio  were  thence  the  more  ef- 
le&ual ;  and  the  fulleft  weight  of  their  influence  was 
employed  to  undermine  his  power.  His  paffions  and 
dngufls  were  violent ;  and  in  his  mind  he  meditated  re¬ 
venge.  Mary,  aware  of  her  critical  fituation,  was  feli¬ 
citous  to  add  to  her  ftrength.  Bothwel,  who  had 
been  imprifoned  tor  confpiring  againft  the  life  of  the 
eari  of  Murray,  and  who  had  efcaped  from  confinement 
was  recalled  from  France ;  the  earl  of  Sutherland,  an 
exile  in  Flanders,  was  invited  home  to  receive  his  par¬ 
don  j  and  George  Gordon,  the  fen  of  the  eail  of  Hunt- 
ey,  was  admitted  to  favour,  and  was  foon  to  be  rein- 
lcated  in  the  wealth  and  honours  of  his  family. 

As  foor.  as  Bothwel  arrived,  the  eail  of  Murray  in¬ 
filled  that  he  ihould  be  brought  to  a  trial  for  bavin- 
plotted  ag-amft  his  life,  and  for  having  broke  from  the 
place  of  his  confinement.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  and  on 
the  day  of  trial  Murray  made  his  appearance  with  800 
ot  his  adherents.  Bothwel  did  not  chufe  to  contend 
with  fuch  a  formidable  enemy  ;  he  therefore  fled  to 
ranee,  and  a  proteftation  was  made,  importing  that 
ms  fear  of  violence  had  been  the  caufe  of  his  'flight. 
Hie  queen  commanded  the  judge  not  to  pronounce 
-entent  e.  Murray  complained  loudly  of  her  partiality 
nrd  engaged  deeper  and  deeper  in  cabals  with  queen 
Lhzaoeth.  Darnley,  in  the  mean  time,  preffed  his 
-rntw.th  eagernefs.  The  queen  ufed  her  utmoft  en¬ 
deavours  to  came  Murray  fubferibe  a-  paper  expreffmg 
a  confent  to  her  marriage  ;  but  all  was  to  no  purpofe 
However,  many  of  the  nobility  did  fubferibe  this  pa¬ 
per  ;  and  the  ventured  to  fummon  a  convention  of  the 
d.ates  at  Stirling,  to  whom  fne  opened  the  bnfinefj  of 
ihe  marriage  ;  and  who  approved  of  her  choice,  pro- 

f.rJe  Froteftant  religion  fnould  continue  to  be  the 
^tablifhmenf- 
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In  the  mean  time  ambaffadors  arrived  from  England 
th  a  meffage  importing  Elizabeth’s  entire  difapprol 
I  T  difallowance  of  the  queen’s  marriage  with 
*  ,  r  Dafe  _But  to  thefe  ambaffadors  Mary  only 
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and  that  Elizabeth  had  no  fehd  caufe  of  difpleafure  - - - - 

imee,  by  her  advice,  ffie  had  fixed  her  affections  not 
upon  a  foreigner,  but  upon  an  Englilhman  ;  and  fince 
he  pei  ion  ihe  favoured  was  defeended  of  a  diiiino-uiihed 
aneage  and  could  boail  of  having  in  his  veins  the  royal 
blood  of  both  kingdoms.  Immediately  after  this  audi¬ 
ence  Ihe  created  lord  Darnley  a  lord  and  a  knidit.  The 
oath  of  knighthood  was  admim'ftered  to  him.°  He  was 
made  a  baron  and  a  banneret,  and  called  lord  rlrmanuoL 
He  was  belted  earl  of  Rofs.  He  then  promoted  ,! 
gentlemen  to  the  honour  ot  knighthood,  and  did  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  queen,  without  any  refervation  of  duty  to 
the  crown  of  England,  where  his  family  had  for  a  loom 
time  muled.  H,s  advancement  to  be  duke  of  Albany 
was  delayed  fora  little  time;  and  this  was  fo  much 
relented  by  him,  that,  when  informed  of  it  by  the  lord 
(i™en»  he  threatened  to  ftab  that  nobleman  with  hi* 

In  the  mean  time  the  day  appointed  for  the  affemblv 
of  padiament,  which  was  finally  to  determine  the  fub- 
jert  ol  the  marriage,  was  now  appioachiny.  'j  he  earl 
of  Murray,  encouraged  by  the  apparent  fitmnefs  of  E- 
fizabeth,  goaded  on  by  ambition,  and  alarmed  with  the 
approbation  bellowed  by  the  convention  of  the  eftates 
on  the  queen’s  choice  of  lord  Darnley,  perceived  that 
the  moment  was  at  hand  when  a  decifive  blow  Ihould 
be  ftruch  1°  mfpmt  the  refenlments  of  his  friends, 
ard  tojuftify  ,n  feme  tneafure  the  violence  of  his  pro- 
jeHs,  lie  affeaed  to  be  under  apprehenfions  of  bcin  j  af- 
faffinated  by  the  lord  Darnley.  His  fears  were  found- 
ed  abroad  ;  and  he  avoided  to  go  to  Perth,  where  he 
affirmed  that  the  plot  againft  him  was  to  be  carried  in¬ 
to  execution.  He  courted  the  enemies  of  Darnley 
with  unceal.ng  affiduity  ;  and  he  united  to  him  in  a  z 

confederacy  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  and  the  carls  An  ^cia. 

,  '  .  othes,  and  Glencairn.  It  was  not  the  foie  ,ion  “iraimt 

object  ot  their  aflbciation  to  oppole  the  marriage.  They  the  ^‘een 
engaged  ,n  more  criminal  enteiprifes.  They  meditated  V*  Uani' 
the  death  of  the  earl  9f  Lenox  and  the  lord  Darnley  •  y‘ 
and  while  the  queen  was  upon  the  road  to  Calander 
place  to  viht  the  lord  Livingfton,  they  propofed  to  in. 

W  her..anJ  to  b°ld  hcr  ,n  captivity.  In  this  ftate 
ol  her  humiliation,  Murray  was  to  advance  himfelf  into 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  charadcr  of 
its  regent.  But  Mary  having  received  intelligence  of 
their  conspiracy,  the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  lord  Ruth- 
ven  raffed  fuddenly  300  men  to  protect  her  in  her  jour¬ 
ney.  Defeated  in  this  fcheme,  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
Jus  affociates  did  not  rehnquilh  their  cabals.  They 
thought  of  new  achievements  ;  and  the  nation  was  fill- 
ed  with  alarms,  fuipiciorts,  and  terror. 

.  ^ midlt  the  arts  employed  by  the  Scott iffi  malcon-n./^ 
tents  to  inflame  the  ammolides  of  the  nation,  they  for--  r!' 
got  not  to  infill  upon  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  by  the  l'rc- 
Proteftant  religion  from  the  advancement  of  lord  Darn-  feW.s. 
ley,  and  from  the  rupture  that  mull  enfuc  with  England 
I-et_ters  were  everywhere  dilperfed  among  the  faithful, 
reminding  them  of  what  the  eternal  God  had  wrought 
-or  them  in  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  and  admonilhing 
them  to  oppofe  the  relloration  of  the  mafs,  A  fupnlf 
cation  was  presented  to  the  queen,  complainina  ./ido¬ 
laters,  and  infilling  upon  their  puniihment.  I„  the 
prefent  junclure  of  aflaiis  it  was  received  with  unufuai 
ulpte.  ;  and  Mary  in  Unified  the  Poiilffi  ecelefiallics  to 
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Scotland  abfl-ain  from  crivin'.  offence  of  any  kind  to  the  Protef-  perfuaded  that  her  people  would  not  urge  her  to  adopt  Scotland. 

- - -  tants.  A  prieft,  however,  having  celebrated  the  mats,  tenets  in  contraction  to  hcrown  confidence,  and  thereby  - 

**  *  1  *  r  1  involve  her  in  rernorfe  and  uneaimels.  one  had  been 

nouriffied  and  brought  up  in  the  Romiffi  faith  ;  fhe  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  be  founded  on  the  word  of  God  ;  and  fhe 
was  defirous  to  continue  in  it.  But,  fetting  afide  her 
belief  and  religious  duty,  fhe  ventured  to  affnre  them, 
that  fhe  was  convinced  from  political  reafons,  that  it 
was  her  interefl  to  maintain  herfelf  firm  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  perfuafion,  By  departing  from  it,  fhe  wouM 
forfeit  the  amity  of  the  king  of  France,  and  that  of 
other  princes  who  were  now  ftrongly  attached  to  her  ; 
and  their  difaffedtion  could  not  be  repaired  or  compen- 
fated  by  any  new  alliance.  To  her  fubjecls  fhe  left  the 
fulled  liberty  of  confcience  ;  and  they  could  not  furely 

forming  their  resolutions  ;  and  the  commiffioners,  whom  refufe  to  then  fovereign  the  fame  right  and  indulgence. 

■  With  regard  to  the  patronage  of  benehces,  it  was  a  pre- 
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was  taken  by  the  brethren,  and  expofed  to  the  infults 
and  fury  of  the  populace  at  the  market-place  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  garments  of  his  profeffion,  and  with  the 
chalice  in  li!s  hand  ;  and  the  queen  having  given  a  check 
to  this  tumultuous  proceeding,  the  Proteftants,  riling  in 
their  wrath,  were  the  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
fhe  meant  to  overthrow  their  religion.  The  mod  learned 
and  able  of  the  clergy  held  frequent  confutations  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  while  the  nation  was  didurbed  With  dan¬ 
gerous  ferments,  the  general  affembly  was  called  to  de¬ 
liberate  upon  the  affairs  of  the  church.  Their  hope  of 
fuccefs  being  proportioned  to  the  difficulties  in  the  fi- 
t nation  of  the  queen,  they  were  the  lefs  fcrupulous  in 
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they  deputed  to  her,  were  ordered  to  demand  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  ratification  of  their  defires. 

They  infided,  that  the  mafs,  with  every  remain  what¬ 
foever  of  popety,  ffiould  be  univerfally  fnppreffed  through¬ 
out  the  kiugdom  ;  that  in  this  reformation,  the  queen’s 
perfon  and  houfehold  ffiould  be  included  ;  and  that  all 
Papids  and  idolaters  ffiould  be  puniffied  upon  convic¬ 
tion  according  to  the  laws.  They  contended,  that  per- 
fons  of  every  defeription  and  degree  ffiould  refort  to 
the  churches  upon  Sunday,  to  join  in  prayers,  and  to 
attend  to  exhortations  and  fermons  ;  that  an  indepen¬ 
dent  provffion  ffiould  be  affigned  for  the  fupport  of  the 
prefent  clergy,  and  for  their  fucccdors  ;  that  all  vacant 
benefices  ffiould  be  conferred  upon  perfons  found  to.  be 
qualified  for  the  minidry,  upon  the  trial  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  fuperintendants  ;  that  no  biffiopric,  abbey, 
priory,  deanery,  or  other  living,  having  many  churches, 
ffiould  be  bedowed  upon  a  fingle  perfon  ;  but  that,  the 
plurality  of  the  foundation  being  diffolved,  each  church 
ffiould  be  provided  with  a  minider  ;  that  the  glebes  and 
manfes  ffiould  be  allotted  for  the  refidence  of  the  mini* 
fters,  and  for  the  reparation  of  churches;  that  no  charge 
jn  fchools  or  uni verfi ties, #  and  no  care  of  education,  ei¬ 
ther  public  or  private,  ffiould  be  intruded  to  any  per¬ 
fon  who  was  not  found  and  able  in  doctrine,  and  who 
was  not  approved  by  the  fupenntendants  ;  that  all  lands 
which  of  old  had  been  devoted  to  hofpitality,  ffiould 
aomin  be  made  fobfervient  to  it  ;  that  the  lands  and 
rents  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  monks  of  every 
order,  with  the  annuities,  alterages,  obits,  and  the  other 
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emoluments  which  had  appertained  to  priefts,  Ihould  be 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  anJ  the  up¬ 
holding  of  fchools  ;  that  all  horrible  crimes,  fuch  as 
idolatry,  blafphemy,  breaking  of  the  fabbath,  witch¬ 
craft,  forcery,  inchantment,  adultery,  manifeft  whore¬ 
dom,  the  keeping  of  brothels,  murder,  and  oppreflion, 
fhould  be  puuilhed  with  feverity  ;  that  judges  fhould  be 
appointed  in  every  diftrift,  with  powers  to  pronounce 
fentences  and  to  execute  them ;  and,  in  fine,  that  for 
the  eafe  of  the  labouring  hufbandmen,  fome  order  fhould 
be  devifed  concerning  a  reafonable  payment  of  the 

n^Tothefe  requifitions,  the  queen  made  an  anfwer  full 
of  moderation  and  humanity.  She  was  ready  to  agree 
with  the  three  e dates  in  eftablifhing  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion  over  the  fubjefts  of  Scotland  ;  and  (he  was  fieadily 
refolved  not  to  throw  into  hazard  the  life,  the  peace,  or 
the  fortune,  of  any  perfon  whatfoever  upon  account  of 
his  opinions.  As  to  herfelf  and  her  houfehold,  (he  was 


rogative  arid  property  which  it  would  ill  become  her  to 
violate.  Her  necefiities,  and  the  charge  of  her  royal 
dignity,  required  her  to  retain  in  her  hands  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  the  crown.  After  the  pnrpofes,  however,  of 
her  Nation,  and  the  exigences  of  government,  were  fa- 
tisfied,  ffie  could  not  objeft  to  a  fpecial  affignment  of 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  miniftry ;  and,  on 
the  fubjedl  of  the  other  articles  which  had  been  fub- 
mittea  to  her,  ffie  was  willing  to  be  dire&ed  by  the 
three  eftates  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  concur  in  the  re- 
folutions  which  ffiould  appear  to  them  the  moil  reafon¬ 
able  and  expedient.  . 

The  clergy,  in  a  new  affembly  or  convention,  expref-Th(;3^ 
fed  a  high  difpleafure  with  this  return  to  their  addrefs.  ftants  are 
They  took  the  liberty  to  inform  the  queen,  that  the  d  fp leafed 
do6lrines  of  the  reformation  which  ffie  refufed  to  adopt,  wrhherar 
were  the  religion  which  had  been  revealed  by  Jefusfwer’ 
Chrift,  and  taught  by  the  apoftles.  Popery  was  of  all 
perfuafions  the  leaft  alluring,  and  had  the  feweil  recom¬ 
mendations.  In  antiquity,  confent  of  people,  authority 
of  princes,  and  number  of  profelytes,  it  was  plainly  in¬ 
ferior  to  Judaifm.  Tt  did  not  even  reft  upon  a  founda¬ 
tion  fo  folid  as  the  do&rines  of  the  alcoran.  They  re¬ 
quired  her,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  God, 
to  embrace  the  means  of  attaining  the  truth,  which 
were  offered  to  her  in  the  preaching  of  the  word,  or 
by  the  appointment  of  public  difputations  between  them 
and  their  adverfaries.  The  terrors  of  the  mafs  were 
placed  before  her  in  all  their  deformity.  The  fayer  oc 


it,  the  a&ion  itfelf,  and  the  opinions  expreffed  in  it, 
were  all  pronounced  to  be  equally  abominable.^  To 


hear  the  mafs,  or  to  gaze  upon  it,  was  to  commit  the 
complicated  crimes  of  facrilege,  blafphemy,  and  idolatry. 
Her  delicacy  in  not  renouncing  her  opinions  from  the 
apprehenfion  of  offending  the  king  of  France  and  her 
other  allies,  they  ridiculed  as  impertinent  in  the  higheft 
degree.  They  told  her,  that  the  true  religion  of  Chrift 
was  the  only  means  by  which  any  confederacy  could  en¬ 
dure  ;  and  that  it  was  far  more  precious  than  the  al¬ 
liance  of  any  potentate  whatfoever,  as  it  would  bring  to 
her  the  friendffiip  of  the  King  of  kings.  As  to  patro¬ 
nages,  being  a  portion  of  her  patrimony,  they  intend¬ 
ed  not  to  defraud  her  of  her  rights ;  but  it  was  their 
judgment,  that  the  fuperintendants  ought  to  make  a* 
trial  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  miniftry; 
and  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  prefent  a  perfon 
to  the  benefice,  it  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  church  to 
yaanage  his  inftituUon  or  collation.  For  without  this* 

reftrainU, 
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i  Scatiand.  reflraint,  there  would  be  110  fecurity  for  the  fitnefs  of 
y*-.  the  incumbent ;  and  if  no  trials  or  examinations  of  mi- 
Kifhers  took  place,  the  church  would  be  filled  with  mif* 
rule  and  ignorance.  Nor  was  it  right  or  jufl  that  her 
majefty  Ihould  retain  to  herfelt  any  part  of  the  revenue 
of  benefices  ;  as  it  ought  to  be  all  employed  to  the 
ufes  of  the  clergy,  for  the  purpofes  of  education,  and 
for  the  fupport  of  the  poor.  And  as  to  her  opinion, 
that  a  fuitable  alignment  fhould  be  made  for  them, 
they  could  not  but  thank  her  with  reverence  :  but  they 
begged  to  folicit  and  importune  her  to  condefcend  upon 
the  particulars  of  a  proper  fcheme  for  this  end,  and  to 
carry  it  into  execution  ;  and  that,  taking  into  a  due 
confideration  the  other  articles  of  their  demands,  (he 
would  ftudy  to  comply  with  them,  and  to  do  juftice  to 
the  religious  eftablifhment  of  her  people, 
i ‘hey  rire  From  the  fears  of  the  people  about  their  religion, 

arm-,  difturbances  and  infurre&ions  were  unavoidable  ;  and 
'JQ  iare  ,?  before  Mary  had  given  her  anfwer  to  the  petitions  or 
i°  1  ^ Ut  addrefs  of  the  clergy,  the  Proteflants,  to  a  formidable 
number,  had  marched  to  St  Leonard’s  Craig  ;  and,  di¬ 
viding  themfelves  into  companies,  had  chofen  captains 
to  command  them.  But  the  leaders  of  this  tumult  be- 
ing  apprehended  and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody,  it 
fubfided  by  degrees  ;  and  the  queen,  upon  the  intercef- 
fion  of  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  inftead  of  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  trial,  gave  them  a  free  pardon.  To  quiet, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  apprehenfions  which  had  gone 
abroad,  and  to  controvert  the  infidious  reports  which 
had  been  induftrioufiy  fpread  of  her  inclination  to  over¬ 
turn  the  reformed  do&rines,  fhe  repeatedly  iffued  pro¬ 
clamations,  alluring  her  fubjefts,  that  it  was  her  f  xed 
determination  not  to  molell  or  diftuib  any  perfon  what- 
foever  upon  account  ol  his  religion  or  conference  ;  and 
that  fhe  had  never  prefumed  even  to  think  of  any  inno¬ 
vation  that  might  endanger  the  tranquillity  or  do  a 
540  prejudice  to  the  happinefs  of  the  commonwealth. 

1  trines  of  While  Mary  was  conducing  her  affairs  with  difeern- 
te  rebe^  ment  and  ability,  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  confede- 
tt*h£lha-rateS  cont;nilfc*  their  confutations  and  their  intrigues. 
1th*  After  their  disappointment  in  the  conlpiracy  againft  the 
queen  and  the  lord  Darnley,  they  perceived  that  their 
only  hope  of  fuccefs  or  fecurity  depended  upon  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and  as  Randolph  had  promiled  them  her  protec* 
tion  and  affiftance,  they  fcrupled  not  to  addrefs  a  letter 
to  her,  explaining  their  views  and  fituation.  The  pre¬ 
tences  of  their  hoftility  to  their  fovereign  upon  which 
they  affe&ed  to  infill,  were  her  fettled  delign  to  over¬ 
turn  the  Proteflant  religion,  and  her  rooted  defire  to 
break  all  correfpondence  and  amity  with  England.  To 
prevent  the  accomphfhment  of  thefe  purpofes,  they  faid, 
was  the  obje&  of  their  confederacy  ;  and  with  her  fup¬ 
port  and  aid  they  did  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  ad¬ 
vance  efle&ually  the  emolument  and  advantage  of  the 
t  wo  kingdoms.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  their  affairs, 
they  applied  not,  however,  for  any  fupply  of  her  troops. 
An  aid  from  her  treafury  was  now  only  neceffary.  to 
them  ;  and  they  engaged  to  bellow  her  bounty  in  the 
manner  the  moll  agreeable  to  her  inclinations  and  her 
mterefts.  The  pkafure  with  which  Elizabeth  received 
their  application  was  equal  to  the  averfion  fhe  had  con. 
ceived  againft  the  queen  of  Scots.  She  not  only  grant¬ 
ed  to  them  the  relief  they  requeued,  but  affu red  them 
.by  Randolph  ol  her  elteem  and  favour  while  they 
fhould  continue  to  uphold  the  reformed  religion  and  the 


csnne&ion  of  the  two  nations.  Flattered  by  her  affu-  Scoebmd. 

ranees  and  generofity,  they  were  llrenuous  to  gain  par-  - ' 

tizans,  and  to  difunite  the  friends  of  their  fovereign  • 
and  while  they  were  fecretly  preparing  for  rebellion,* 
and  for  trying  their  llrength  in  the  field,  they  dilfemk 
nated  among  the  people  the  tenets,  That  a  Papill  could 
not  legally  be  their  king  ;  that  the  queen  was  not  at  li¬ 
berty  of  herfelf  to  make  the  choice  of  a  hufband  ;  and 
that,  iu  a  matter  fo  weighty,  fhe  ought  to  be  entirely 
dircCled  by  the  determination  of  the  three  ellates  alfem- 
bled  in  parliament. 

.  Elizabeth,  at  the  fame  time,  carrying  her  diffimula-Xrcachery 
tion  to  the  moll  criminal  extremity,  commanded  Ran  of  Eliza- 
dolph  to  alk  an  audience  ol  Mary  ;  and  to  counfel  herbeth. 
to.  nourilh  no  fufpicions  of  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his 
friends  ;  to  open  her  eyes  to  their  fincerity  and  honour; 
and  to  call  to  mind,  that  as  their  iervices  had  hitherto 
preferved  her  kingdom  in  repole,  her  jealoulies  of  them 
might  kindle  it  into  combullion,  make  the  blood  of  her 
nobles  to  flow,  and  caft  into  hazard  her  perfon  and  her 
crown.  Full  of  allonifiiment  at  a  melfage  fo  rude  and 
fo  improper,  the  queen  of  Scots  defired  him  to  inform 
his  miftrefs,  that  Ihe  required  not  her  inllru&ions  to  di¬ 
king  uilh  between  patriotifm  and  treachery  ;  that  fhe 
was  fully  fenfible  when  her  will  or  purpofe  was  refilled 
or  obeyed;  and  that  Ihe  poffeifed  a  power  which  was 
more  than  fufficient  to  reprefs  and  to  piinifh  the  enor¬ 
mities  and  the  crimes  of  her  fubje&s.  The  Englilh  re- 
fident  went  now  to  the  earl  of  Lenox  and  The  lord 
Darnley,  and  charged  them  to  return  to  England.  The 
former  exprelfed  an  apprehenfion  of  the  feverity  of  his 
queen,  and  fought  an  affurance  of  her  favour  before  he 
could  venture  to  vifit  her  dominions.  The  latter,  ex¬ 
erting  greater  fortitude,  told  him,  that  he  acknowledged 
no  duty  or  obedience  but  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  The 
refident  treating  this  anfwer  as  dilrefpe&ful  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  turned  his  back  upon  the  lord  Darnley,  and  re¬ 
tired  without  making  any  reverence,  or  bidding  him  an 
adieu. 

.  The  behaviour  of  Elizabeth,  fo  fierce  and  fo  perfi¬ 
dious,  was  well  calculated  to  confirm  all  the  intentions 
of  Mary.;  and  this,  doubtlefs,  was  one  of  the  motives 
with  which  fhe  was  actuated.  But  while  the  queen  of 
Scots  was  eager  to  accompliih  her  marriage,  fhe  was 
not  inattentive  to  the  riling  troubles  of  her  country. 

1  he  parliament  which  Ihe  had  appointed  could  not  now 
be  held  ;  it  was  therefore  prorogued  to  a  more  dillant 
day  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  times  did  not  then  per¬ 
mit  it  to  afftmble.  By  letters  Ihe  invited  to  her,  with 
all  their  retainers,  the  moll  powerful  and  the  moll  emi¬ 
nent  of  her  fubje&s.  Bothwel  was  recalled  anew  from 
France  ;  and  by  general  proclamations  fhe  fummoned 
to  her  ftandard  the  united  force  of  her  kingdom.  The 
caMe  of  Edinburgh  was  likewife  provided  amply  with 
llores  and  ammunition,  that,  in  the  event  of  misfortunes, 
it  .  might  afford  her  a  retreat  and  defence.  The  ala¬ 
crity  with  which  her  fubje&s  flocked  to  her  from- every 
quarter,  informed  her  of  her  power  and  popularity  ; 
and  while  it  ftruck  Murray  and  his  adherents  with  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  expofed,  it  declared  to  them 
the  opinion  entertained  by  the  nation  of  the  iniquity 
and  the  felfifhnefs  of  their  proceedings. 

.  0n  the  29th  of  July  1565,  the  ceremony  of  mar.  Marriage 
nage  between  the  queen  and  lord  Darnley  was  perform- °\  Mary 
ed.  The  latter  had  been  previoully  created  duke  of with  !or<J 

Gz  Albany. Uarnle** 
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Scotland.  Albany.  The  day  before  the  marriage,  a  proclamation 
v-  1  "v  was  publifhed,  commanding  him  to  be  ftvled  ling  of  the 
He  is43n>  rtalm%  and  tliat  all  letters  after  their  marriage  fhould  be 
claimed  dire&ed  in  the  names  of  her  hufband  and  herielf.  The 
kine  of  day  after  it,  a  new  proclamation  was  iffued  confirming 

Scotland.  this  .  }ie  was  pronounced  king  bv  the  found  of 
trumpets,  and  affociated  with  the  queen  in  her  govern¬ 
ment.  This  meafure  feems  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
the  extreme  love  the  queen  had  for  her  hufband,  which 
did  not  permit  her  to  fee  that  it  was  an  infringement  of 
the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  ;  though  perhaps  {he 
might  alfo  be  urged  to  it  by  the  prefling  eagernefs  of 
lord  Damley  himfelf,  and  the  partial  counfels  of  David 
Rizzio.  The  earl  of  Murray  made  loud  complaints,  re- 
inonft. rated,  that  a  king  was  impofed  upon  the  nation 
without  the  confent  of  the  three  eftates,  and  called  up- 
#.n  the  nation  to  arm  againll  the  beginnings  of  tyranny. 
The  malcontents  accordingly  were  immediately  in  arms; 
but  their  fuccefs  was  not  anfwerable  to  their  wifhes. 
The  bulk  of  the  nation  were  fatisfied  with  the  good  in¬ 
tentions  of  their  lovereign,  and  fhe  herfelf  took  the  ear- 
lieil  opportunity  of  crnfhing  the  rebellion  in  its  fnfan- 
cy.  The  earl  of  Murray  was  declared  a  traitor  ;  and 
limilar  Heps  were  taken  with  others  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
The  rebel-  rebels.  She  then  took  the  field  agamfl  them  at  the 
lions  robltshead  of  a  confiderable  army  :  and  having  driven  them 
driven  into  from  place  to  place,  obliged  them  at  lail  to  take  refuge 
England.  *n  £ngland.  Queen  Elizabeth  received  them  with  that 
duplicity  for  which  her  conduct  was  fo  remarkable. 
Though  fhe  herfelf  had  countenanced,  and  even  excited 
them  to  revolt,  fhe  refufed  to  give  an  audience  to  their 
deputies.  Nay,  fhe  even  caufed  them  to  emit  a  public 
declaration,  that  neither  fhe,  nor  any  perfon  in  her 
name,  had  ever  excited  them  to  their  rebellious  prac¬ 
tices.  Yet,  while  the  public  behaviour  of  Elizabeth 
was  fo  acrimonious,  fhe  afforded  them  a  fecure  retreat 
in  liei  kingdom,  treated  the  earl  of  Murray  in  private 
with  refpedt  and  kindnefs,  and  commanded  the  earl  of 
Bedford  to  fupply  him  with  money.  Mar)',  however, 
refolved  to  proceed  againft  the  rebels  with  an  exem¬ 
plary  rigour.  The  fubmifftons  of  the  duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  alone,  who  had  been  lefs  criminal  than  the  reft, 
were  attended  to.  But  evtn  the  favour  which  lie  ob¬ 
tained  was  precarious  and  uncertain  ;  for  he  was  com¬ 
manded  to  ufe  the  pretence  of  licknefs,  and  to  pafs  for 
fome  time  into  foreign  countries.  A  parliament  was 
called  ;  and  a  fummons  of  treafon  being  executed  againft 
the  earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  Rothes,  with  others 
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of  the  principal  rebels,  they  were  commanded  to  appear  Scotland, 
before  the  three  eftates  ;  in  default  of  which  their  lives 
and  eftates  were  declared  to  be  forfeited. 

In  the  mean  time  Throgmorton  the  Englifh  ambat- 
fador  folicited  the  pardon  of  the  rebels  ;  which  Mary  645 
was  at  firft  inclined  to  grant.  However,  by  the  per- Mary  ac- 
fnalion  of  the  court  of  France,  fhe  was  not  only  indu-ce^ts  tolHc 
ced  to  proceed  againft  them  with  rigour,  but  acceded 
to  the  treaty  of  Bayonne,  by  which  the  deftru&ion  of 
the  Proteftants  was  determined.  This  meafure  filled 
the  whole  court  with  terror  and  difmay.  The  rebels 
were  acquainted  with  the  danger  of  their  fituation  ;  and 
being  now  driven  defperate,  they  were  ready  to  engage 
in  the  rroft  atrocious  defigus.  Unhappily,  the  fitua¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  Scotland  rendered  the  accomplifhment 
of  their  purposes  but  too  eafy.  Violent  difgufts  had  ^46 
taken  place  between  the  queen  and  her  hufband.  HerQuarr* 
fondnefs  had  been  exceflive  ;  but  fhe  foon  perceived ^ctweent^ 
that  the  qualities  of  his  mind  were  not  proportioned  toJ^^J* 
his  perfon al  accomplifhment  s.  He  was  proud,  diidain-^p^ 
ful,  and  lufpicious.  No  perfuafions  could  correct  his 
wilfulnefs  ;  and  he  was  at  the  fame  time  giddy  and  ob- 
flinate,  infolent  and  mean.  The  queen  in  confequencc 
began  to  fhow  an  indifference  towards  him ;  which  he 
took  care  to  augment,  by  (bowing  the  like  indifference 
towards  h£r,  and  engaging  in  low  intrigues  and  amours, 
indulging  himfelf  in  diflipation  and  riot,  &c.  How¬ 
ever,  the  defire  of  dominion  was  his  ruling  paflion  ;  and 
the  queen,  finding  his  total  incapacity  for  exerciiuig 
his  power  to  any  good  purpofe,  had  excluded  him  from 
it  altogether.  He  was  therefore  at  prefent  a  proper 
objedl  for  the  machinations  of  the  rebels,  and  readily 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  them  to  depofe  the 
queen  ;  vainly  thinking  by  that  means  that  he  fhould 
fecure  the  crown  to  himfelf.  However,  as  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  Boon  to  afferable,  in  which  the  rebels  had 
every  reafon  to  believe  that  they  would  be  condemned 
for  high  tieafon,  it  was  neceffary  that  the  kingdom 
•fhould  be  thrown  into  diforder  before  that  time  came, 
othervvife  their  fate  w'as  inevitable.  Pradtifing  011  the 
imbecillity  of  Darniey,  they  perfnaded  him  that  a  cri-  *47  ^ 
minal  correfpondence  fubfifted  between  the  queen  andconJ 
David  Rizzio  (r).  For  this  reafon  the  king  refolved  the  deftn 
upon  his  deftru&ion  ;  and  the  confpirators  hoped  there- tion  of  I) 
by  not  only  to  get  an  indemnity  to  themfelves,  but  to  v,^^z 
effe&  a  total  revolution  at  court,  and  the  entire  humi-^io^c 
liation  of  Bothw'd,  Huntley,  and  Athol,  who  w ere  theno^»es. 
aflociates  of  Rizzio.  However,  in  order  to  lave  them- 

fclves, 


(r)  That  there  fubfifted  a  criminal  intercourfe  between  Mary  and  Rizzio  is  a  fcandal  which  is  now  given  up 
by  her  enemies.  It  feems  to  reft  on  the  authority  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  ;  and  their  evidence  in  this  cafe  is 
clearly  of  no  weight,  not  only  from  their  being  the  ftrenuous  partizans  of  hei  adverfaries,  but  from  the  multitude 
of  falfehoods  which  they  anxioufly  detail  to  calumniate  her.  The  love  ftie  felt  for  Darniey  was  extreme,  and 
their  acquaintance  commenced  a  month  or  two  after  the  appointment  of  Rizzio  to  be  her  iecretary  for  French 
affairs.  She  became  pregnant  foon  after  her  marriage;  and  it  was  during  her  pregnancy  that  Rizzio  was  aP 
faflinated.  Tliefe  are  ftriking  prefumptions  in  her  ravour.  And  what  feems  to  put  her  innocence  out  of  all 
queftion,  is  the  filence  of  the  fpies  and  reiidents  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to  this  amour ;  for,  if  there  had  been 
any  thing  real  in  it,  they  could  not  have  made  their  court  to  their  queen  more  effectually  than  by  declaring  to 
her  its  peculiarities ;  and  their  wrant  of  jielicacy,  fo  obfervable  in  other  circumftances,  would  have  induced  them 
upon  this  occafion  to  give  the  greateft  foulnels  and  deformity  to  their  information. 

It  appears  that  Rizzio  was  ill-favoured,  and  of  a  difagreeable  form.  Buchanan  fays  of  him,  “  Non  faciem 
cult  us  honeftabat,  fed  facies  cultum  deftruebat.  Hift.  Scot.  lib.  xvii.  This  cxpreffion  is  very  ftrong ;  but  it 
would  have  little  weight  if  other  authors  had  not  concurred  in  giving  a  fimilar  defeription  of  Rizzio.  In  a  book 
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felves,  they  engaged  the  king  to  fubferibe  a  bond,  af- 
{: rming  that  the  project  of  afiaffinating  Rizzio  was  al¬ 
together  of  his  qvvn  deviling  ;  acknowledging  that  he 
had  folicited  them  to  take  a  part  in  it,  from  the  appre- 
lienfions  that  refinance  might  be  made  to  him  ;  and 
agreeing,  upon  the  word  and  honour  of  a  prince,  to 
protect  and  fecure  them  againft  every  hazard  and  injury 
to  which  they  might  be  expofed  from  the  atchievement 
of  his  enterprife.  Having  procured  this  fecurity,  and 
having  allured  the  earl  of  Lenox  the  king’s  father  to 
approve  then*  meafures,  they  aijulled  the  method  of 
the  projected  murder  ;  and  difpatchei  a  meflenger  to 
the  Englifh  frontier,  advertifing  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
the  rebels  of  their  intentions,  and  inviting  them  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  court. 

Upon  the  9th  day  of  Mareh,  about  7  o’clock  in  the 
<•  ning,  armed  men,  to  the  number  of  500,  furronnded 
the  palace  of  Holyroodliouie.  The  earl  of  Morton 
and  the  Lord  Lindfay  entered  the  court  of  the  palace, 
with  1  60  perfons.  The  queen  was  in  her  chamber  at 
fupper,  having  in  her  prefence  her  natural  filter  the 
countefs  of  Argyle,  her  natural  brother  Robert  com- 
mendator  of  Holyroodhoufe,  Beton  of  Creich  mailer  of 
the  houfchold,  Arthur  Er&ine,  and  David  Rizzio. 
The  king  entering  the  apartment,  feated  himfelf  by  her 
fide.  He  was  followed  by  the  Lord  Ruthven,  who  be¬ 
ing  wafted  with  fickntfs,  and  eafed  in  armour,  exhibi¬ 
ted  an  appearance  that  was  hideous  and  terrible.  Four 
ruffians  attended  him*  In  a  hollow  voice  he  com¬ 
manded  Rizzio  to  leave  a  place  which  did  not  become 
him.  The  queen,  in  aftomfhment  and  eonftei  nation, 
applied  to  the  king  to  unfold  to  her  this  myfterious  en- 
teiprife.  He  affe&ed  ignorance.  She  ordered  Ruth¬ 
ven  from  her  prefence,  under  the  pain  of  treafon  ;  de¬ 
claring  to  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  Rizzio  had 
committed  any  crime,  Ihe  would  produce  him  before  the 
parliament,  and  punifli  him  according  to  the  laws. 
Ruthven  drawing  his  dagger,  advanced  towards  Rizzio. 
rihe  queen  rofe  to  make  an  exertion  of  her  authority. 
The  unfortunate  firanger  laid  hold  of  her  garments, 
crying  out  for  juftice  and  mercy.  Other  confpirators 
ruihing  into  the  chamber,  overturned  the  table,  and  in¬ 
creas'd  the  difmay  and  confulion.  Loaded  piftols  were 
prefented  to  the  boiom  of  the  queen.  The  king  held 
her  in  his  arms.  George  Douglas,  Hatching  the  dag¬ 
ger  of  his  fovereign,  plunged  it  into  the  body  of  Riz¬ 
zio.  The  wounded  and  icreaming  vidtim  was  dragged 
into  the  antichamber ;  and  fo  eager  were  the  affaflins 
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to  complete  their  work,  that  he  was  torn  and  mangled  Scotland, 
with  56  wounds.  -y— * 

While  the  queen  was  preffing  the  king  to  gratify 
her  inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  a  deed  lo  execrable, 

Ruthven  returned  into  their  prefence.  She  gave  a  full 
vent  to  indignation  and  reproach.  Ruthven,  with  an 
intolerable  coldnefs  and  deliberation,  informed  her,  that 
Rizzio  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  eounfel  of  her  huf- 
hand,  whom  he  had  difhonourtd  j  aud  that  by  the  per- 
fuafion  ot  this  minion  fhe  had  rerufed  the  crown -matri¬ 
monial  to  the  king,  had  engaged  to  re*eflablifh  the  an* 
cient  religion,  had  refolved  to  punifli  the  earl  of  Muriay 
and  his  friends,  and  had  ent  rafted  her  confidence  to 
Bothwel  and  Huntley)  who  were  traitors.  The  king, 
taking  the  part  of  Ruthven,  remouftrated  againft  her- 
proceedings,  and  complained  that  from  the  time  of  her 
familiarity  with  Rizzio,  flie  had  neither  regarded,  110 1 
entertained,  nor  trailed  him.  His  fufpicions  and  in¬ 
gratitude  fhocked  and  tortured  her.  His  connection 
with  the  confpirators  gave  her  an  ominous  anxiety,  rip- 
prehenfious  of  outrages  trill  more  atrocious  invaded  her. 

In  tliefe  agitated  and  miferable  moments  the  did  not 
lofe  herfelf  in  the  helplefl'nels  of  for  row.  The  loft  ineih 
of  her  fpirit  communicated  relief  to  her  ;  and  wiping 
away  her  tears,  fhe  exclaimed,  that  it  was  not  now  a 
feafon  for  lamentation,  but  for  revenge. 

The  earls  of  Huntley,  Bothwel,  and  Athol,  the 
lords  Fleming  and  Levingfton,  and  Sir  James  Balfour, 
who  were  obnoxious  to  the  confpirators,  and  at  this 
time  in  the  palace,  found  all  refiftance  to  be  vain. 

Some  of  them  eluding  the  vigilance  of  Morton,  made 
their  efcape  ;  and  others  were  allowed  to  retire.  The 
provofl  and  magillrates  of  Edinburgh  getting  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  tumult,  ordered  the  alarm  beil  to  be  rung,  .  ^ 

J  he  citizens,  ap  prehen  live  and  anxious,  approached  in  pjie  queens 
crowds  to  inquire  into  the  welfare  of.  their  fovereign  ;  confined, 
but  fhe  was  not  permitted,  to  addreis  herfelf  to  them.?11^  c^reat^ 
The  confpirators  told  her,  that  if  fhe  prefumed  to  makeeilc^’ 
any  harangue,  they  would  “  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  call 
her  over  the  walls.”  The  king  called  to  the  people  that 
fhe  was  well,  and  commanded  them  to  difperfe.  The 
queen  was  fhut  up  in  her  chamber,  uncertain  of  her 
fate,  and  without  the  confolation  or  attendance  of  her 
women. 

In  the  morning  a  proclamation  was  iffued  by  the 
king*  without  the  knowledge  of  his  queen,  prohibiting 
the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  and  ordering  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  retire  from  the  city.  The  rebellious  lords  now 

returned. 


intitled,  “  Le  Livre  de  la  Morte  de  la  Reyne  d’EcofTe,”  and  printed  in  the  year  1587,  lie  is  faid  to  be  “  difgra- 
cie  de  corps.”  Cauffin,  ap.  Jebb,  p.  37.  This  work,  too,  while  it  records  the  unkindnefs  of  nature  to  his  per¬ 
son,  lias  observed,  that  he  was  in  his  old  age  when  lie  made  a  figure  in  the  court  of  Mary.  “  Elle  tiaittoit  or- 
dinairement  avec  David  Riccio  fon  fecretaire,  homme  aage  et  prudent,  qiii  poffedoit  fon  oreille.”  Ibid.  And 
other  authors  give  their  teftimonies  to  the  fame  purpofe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  panegyrifts  of  Mary  exaggerate  fomewliat  the  imperfe&ions  as  well  as  the  good  quali¬ 
ties  of  Rizzio.  But  there  feems  in  general  to  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  fidelity  and  talents,  any  more  than  his 
uglinefs  and  fenility.  He  had  therefore  a  better  title  to  he  her  fecretary  than  her  lover.  It  is  an  abfurdity  to 
think  that  a  queen  fo  young  and  beautiful  would  yield  herfelf  to  deformity  and  old  age.  A  common  proftitute 
mull  be  brought  to  endure  this  misfortune.  The  capacity  of  the  man  was  a  recommendation  to  him  ;  and  as  he 
owed  every  tiling  to  her  bounty,  and  was  a  firanger,  fhe  had  the  greatefl  reafon  to  rely  upon  his  faithfulnef", 
1  he  perfidioufnefs  and  duplicity  of  her  courtiers  drew  clofer  the  tie  of  their  connexion  ;  and  as  Rizzio  was  flu-, 
cious  to  make  himfelf  agreeable,  and  was  fkilful  in  games  of  hazard,  he  was  always  ready  to  be  a  party  with  her 
m  thofe  innocent  amufeinents  which  fill  up  the  Iifllefs  intervals  of  life.  Keith.  Append,  p.  124. 
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'Scotland.  returned  from  England,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh  fore  the  lord  Semple 
within  24  hours  after  the  affaffi nation  of  Rizzio.  The 
5he  endea-  Sueen>  knowing  of  how  much  conlequence  it  was  for 
'vrursiit  her  to  gain  the  earl  of  Murray,  invited  him  to  wait 
vain  to  gain  upon  her.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme  provocation 
il/  ear*,c*  which  flic  had  met  with,  Mary  fo  far  commanded  her 
**  paffions,  that  fhe  gave  him  a  favourable  reception. 

After  informing  him  of  the  rudenefs  and  feverity  of 
the  treatment  fhe  luid  met  with,  the  queen  obferved, 
that  if  he  had  remained  in  friendfhip  with  her  at  home, 
he  would  have  prote&ed  her  againft  fuch  exceffes  of 
hardship  and  infult.  Murray,  with  an  hypocritical 
compaflion,  fhed  abundance  of  tears  ;  while  the  queen 
feemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  his  fincerity,  but  gave 
him  room  to  hope  for  a  full  pardon  of  all  his  offences. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  confpirators  held  fre¬ 
quent  confutations  together,  in  which  it  was  debated, 
whether  they  Should  hold  the  queen  in  perpetual  capti¬ 
vity,  or  put  her  to  death  ;  or  whether  they  Should  con¬ 
tent  thcmfelves  with  committing  her  to  clofe  cuftody  in 
Stirling  caftle  till  they  Should  obtain  a  parliamentary 
fandtion  to  their  pioceedings,  eilablifh  the  Proteflant 
religion  by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  mafs,  and  inveft 
the  king  with  the  crown-matrimonial  and  the  govern - 
,  ment  of  the  kingdom. 

But  pre-  Mary  now  began  to  perceive  the  Full  extent  of  her 
vails  on  thewretchednefs  *,  and  therefore,  as  her  laft  refource,  ap- 
kim*  to  plied  to  the  king,  whom  She  treated  with  all  thofe  blan- 
abandon  the  ffiffiments  ufually  employed  by  the  fair  fex  when  they 
want  to  gain  the  afcendency  over  the  other.  The  king, 
who,  with  all  his  faults,  had  a  natural  facility  of  temper, 
was  eafily  gained  over.  The  confpirators  were  alarmed 
at  his  coldnefs,  and  endeavoured  to  fill  his  mind  with 
fears  concerning  the  duplicity  of  his  wife  ;  but,  finding 
they  could  not  gain  their  point,  they  at  laft  began  to 
treat  of  an  accommodation.  The  king  brought  them 
a  meffage,  importing,  that  Mary  was  difpofed  to  bury 
in  oblivion  all  memory  of  their  trdnfgreffions  ;  and  he 
offered  to  condudl  them  into  her  prefence.  The  earls 
of  Murray  and  Morton,  with  the  lord  Ruthven,  attend¬ 
ed  him  into  her  prefence  ;  and,  falling  on  their  knees 
before  the  queen,  made  their  apologies  and  fubmiffions*. 
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mility,  her  fubfeription  to  their  deeds  of  pardon  and  — "“Y" 
fecurity  ;  but  to  this  meffage  She  returned  an  unfavour¬ 
able  anfwer,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh  with  an 
army  of  8goo  men.  The  confpirators  now  Sled  with 
the  utmoft  precipitation.  Even  John  Knox  retired  to 
Kyle  till  the  ftorm  Should  blow  over.  On  the  queen’s  rhe*rib« 
arrival  at  Edinburgh,  a  privy  council  was  inftantly  call-  Iio  .s  nob 
ed,  in  which  the  confpirators  were  charged  to  appear  are  dectai 
as  guilty  of  murder  and  treafon  ;  their  places  of  Strength t;ait0:8' 
were  ordered  to  be  rendered  up  to  the  officers  of  the 
crown  ;  and  their  eftates  and  poffeffions  were  made  li* 
able  to  confifcation  and  forfeiture. 

But  while  the  queen  was  thus  eager  to  pimifh  the 
confpirators,  fhe  was  fenfible  that  fo  many  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  by  uniting  in  a  common  caufe,  might  raife  a 
powerful  party  in  oppofition  to  her  ;  for  which  re?  «>n 
She  endeavoured  to  detach  the  earl  of  Murray  from  the 
reft,  by  making  him  offers  of  pardon.  Sir  James  Mel- 
vil  accordingly  pledged  himfelf  to  produce  his  pardon 
■  and  that  of  his  adherents,  if  he  would  feparate  from 
Morton  and  the  confpirators.  He  accordingly  became 
cold  and  diftant  to  them,  and  exclaimed  againft  the 
murder  as  a  moft  execrable  adtion  ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  affected  anger,  when  the  confpirators  fled  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  furnished  them  with  letters  of  recommendation 
to  the  earl  of  Bedford.  After  the  flight  of  the  confpi-  darnel 
rators,  the  king  thought  it  neccffary  for  him  to  deny  j.ravari 
his  having  any  Share  in  the  adtion.  He  therefore  em-tion  of 
braced  an  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the  privy  council  king, 
his  total  ignorance  of  the  confpiracy  againft  Rizzio; 
and  not  fatisfied  with  this,  he,  by  public  proclamations 
at  the  market-place  of  his  capital,  and  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  protelled  to  the  people  at  large  that  he  had 
never  beftowed  upon  it,  in  any  degree,  the  fandtion  of 
his  command,  confent,  affiftance,  or  approbation.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time  the  queen  granted  a  full  and  am-  Mnrra 
pie  pardon  to  the  earls  of  Murray,  Argyle,  Glencairn,  an<l  f « 
and  Rothes,  and  their  adherents  ;  but  towards  the  con- 
fpirators  She  remained  inexorable.  This  lenity,  to  Mur-a,g  ^ 
ray  efpecially,  proved  a  fource  of  the  greateft  inquietude  ed, 
to  the  queen  ;  for  this  nobleman,  blind  to  every  motive 


She  commanded  them  to  rife  ;  and  having  defired  them  t  of  adtion  diftindl  from  his  own  ambition,  began  to  con- 


to  recoiled!  her  abhorrence  of  cruelty  and  rapacionfnefs, 
ihe  affured  them  with  a  gracious  air,  that  in  Head  of  de- 
figning  to  forfeit  their  lives,  and  poffels  herfelf  of  their 
eftates,  She  was  inclined  to  receive  them  into  favour,  and 
to  give  a  full  pardon,  not  only  to  the  nobles  who  had 
come  fiom  England,  but  to  thofe  who  had  affaffinated 
David  Rizzio.  They  were  accordingly  ordered  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  bonds  for  their  fecurity  and  foigivenefs,  which 
the  queen  promifed  to  take  the  earlieft  opportunity  of 
fubferibing  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  king  obferved, 
that  the  confpirators  ought  to  remove  the  guards  which 
they  had  placed  around  the  queen,  that  all  fufpicion  of 
Andeftape*reftra^nt  niight  be  taken  away.  This  meafure  could 
’from  them,  not  with  any  propriety  be  oppofed,  and  the  guards 
were  therefore  difmiffed  ;  upon  which  the  queen,  that 
very  night,  left  her  palace  at  midnight,  and  took  the 
road  to  Dunbar,  accompanied  by  the  king  and  a  few 
attendants. 

The  news  of  the  queen’s  efcape  threw  the  confpira¬ 
tors  into  the  utmoft  confternation ;  as  fhe  immediately 
iffued  proclamations  for  her  fubjedts  to  attend  her  in 
arms*  and  was  powerfully  fupported.  They  fent  there- 
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trive  new  plots,  which,  though  difappointed  for  a  time, 
foon  operated  to  the  deftrudtion  of  the  queen,  and  al- 
moft  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  ^ 

I11  1566,  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  prince,  whojjjrth(' 
received  the  name  of  James,  This  happy  event,  how-  James  t 
ever,  did  not  extinguish  the  quarrel  betwixt  her  and 
the  king.  His  defire  to  intrude  himfelf  into  her  autho¬ 
rity,  and  to  fix  a  ftain  upon  her  honour,  his  Share  in 
the  murder  of  Rizzio,  and  his  extreme  mcannefs  in 
publicly  denying  it  afterwards,  could  not  fail  to  imprefs 
her  with  the  ftrongell  fentiments  of  deteftation  and  con¬ 
tempt.  Unable,  however,  totally  to  diveft  herfelf  of 
regard  for  him,  her  behaviour,  though  cold  and  diftant, 
was  yet  decent  and  refpe&ful.  Caftelnau,  at  this  time  A  \\  \ 
ambaffador  extraordinary  .rom  France,  conceived  that 
a  reconciliation  might  be  effedted,  and  employed  himfelf  don  1 
fome  time  in  this  friendly  office.  Nor  were  his  endea- t^cen!fi 
vours  altogether  ineffectual.  The  king  and  queen  fpentHn,/£ 
two  nights  together  5  and  proceeded, %  in  company  with^*5 
each  other,  to  Meggatland  in  Tweeddale,  in  order  to  en¬ 
joy  the  diverfion  of  the  chace,  attended  by  the  earls  of 
Huntley,  Bothwel,  Murray,  and  other  nobles.  From 
8  thence 
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o‘!and.  thence  they  palled  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  took  the 
-“v —  r0ad  t0  Stirling.  Had  the  king  been  endowed  with 
tch  is  any  prudence,  he  would  have  made  the  belt  ufe  of  this 
ken  (if  opportunity  to  have  regained  the  affeCtions  of  his 
the  queen  ;  but,  inftead  of  this,  finding  that  he  was  not 
g’sun-  imme(}iatdy  intruded  with  power,  his  peevilhnefs  fug- 
dCir  e*ge^ed  to  him  a  defign  of  going  abroad.  To  Monfieur 
du  Croc,  the  French  rciident.  who  had  attended  Mary 
at  Stirling,  he  ventured  to  communicate  his  chimerical 
project.  This  ftatefman  reprefented  to  him  its  wildnefs 
and  inefficacy  ;  and  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was 
ferious.  To  his  father  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  paid 
him  a  vifit  at  this  place  immediately  upon  Mary’s  de¬ 
parture  from  it,  he  like  wile  communicated  his  inten¬ 
tion  ;  and  all  the  intreaties,  arguments,  and  remonftran- 
ces  of  this  nobleman  to  make  him  drop  his  defign,  were 
without  fuccefs.  He  provided  a  veffel,  and  kept  it  in 
readinefs  to  carry  him  from  his  dominions.  The  earl 
of  Lenox,  after  returning  to  Glafgow,  where  he  ufual- 
ly  refided,  gave  way  to  his  paternal  anxieties,  and  foli¬ 
ated  the  queen  by  letter  to  interfere  with  her  authority 
and  perfuafions ;  and  upon  the  evening  of  the  day  in 
which  fhe  received  this  difpatch,  the  king  alighted  at 
Holyroodhoufe.  But  the  names  of  the  nobles  who 
were  with  the  queen  being  announced  to  him,  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  three  of  them,  and  infilled  that  they  ffiould 
be  ordered  to  depart,  before  he  would  enter  within  the 
gates  of  the  palace.  The  queen,  alarmed  with  a  de¬ 
meanour  fo  rude  and  fo  unwarrantable,  condefcended  to 
leave  her  company  and  her  palace  to  meet  him ;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  fhe  was  able  to  entice  him 
into  her  own  apartment.  There  lie  remained  with  her 
during  the  night.  She  communicated  to  him  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  letter,  and  employed  every  art  and  blandifhment 
to  engage  him  to  explain  his  perverfe  defign.  But  he 
gave  her  no  return  or  fatisfadtion.  He  was  unmoved 
with  her  kindnefs  ;  and  his  filence,  dejedtion,  and  pee- 
vifhnefs,  augmented  her  diflrefs.  In  the  morning,  fhe 
called  her  privy  council  to  affemble  in  the  palace,  and 
invited  to  her  Monfieur  du  Croc  the  French  envoy.  By 
the  biffiop  of  Rofs  fhe  explained  the  intention  of  the 
king,  and  made  known  the  difpatch  of  the  earl  of  Le¬ 
nox.  The  privy  council  were  urgent  to  know  the  rea¬ 
fons  of  a  voyage  that  appeared  to  them  fo  inexplicable  ; 
and  eameftly  preffed  the  king  to  unbofom  himfelf.  If 
his  refolution  proceeded  from  difeontent,  and  if  there 
were  perfons  in  the  kingdom  who  had  given  him  caufes 
of  offence,  they  affined  him,  that  they  wrere  ready,  upon 
his  information,  to  take  the  neceffary  fteps  to  make 
him  eafy  and  happy.  No  quality  or  rank  ffiould  exempt 
thofe  from  inquiry  and  puniffiment  who  had  committed 
mifdemeanors  again  ft  him.  This,  they  faid,  confifled 
with  his  honour,  with  the  honour  of  the  queen,  and 
\vith  their  own.  If,  however,  he  had  received  no  fuffi- 
cient  provocation  to  juftify  his  behaviour,  and  if  he 
had  no  title  to  complain  of  adtual  injuries,  they  admo- 
mffied  him  to  remember,  that  his  flight  from  a  queen 
fo  beautiful,  and  from  a  kingdom  fo  ancient  and  noble, 
would  expofe  him  to  the  greateft  ridicule  and  difgrace. 
They  pointed  out  the  happinefs  of  his  fortune,,  and 
counfelled  him  not  to  part  lightly  with  all  its  Battering 
advantages*  The  queen  herfelf,  taking  his  hand  into 
her’s,  and  preffing  it  with  affedtion,  befonght  him  to 
fay  by  what  a6l  or  deed  fhe  had  unfortunately  induced 
him  to  conceive  fo  fatal  a  purpofe,  Her  memory  did 


not  reproach  her  with  any  crime  or  indiferetion  which  Scotland, 
affedted  his  honour  or  her  integrity  :  yet  if,  without  any 
defign  upon  her  part,  ffie  had  incurred  his  difpleafure, 
ffie  was  difpofed  to  atone  for  it ;  and  ffie  begged  him 
to  fpeak  with  entire  freedom,  and  not  in  any  degree  to 
fpare  her.  Monfieur  du  Croc  then  addreffed  him,  and 
employed  his  intereft  and  perfuafions  to  make  him  re¬ 
veal  his  inquietudes.  But  all  this  refpedtful  attention 
and  ceremonious  duty  were  ineffectual.  Obftinately 
froward,  he  refufed  to  confefs  that  he  intended  any  voy¬ 
age,  arid  made  no  mention  of  any  reafons  of  difeontent. 

He  yet  acknowledged  with  readinefs,  that  he  could  not 
with  juftice  accufe  the  queen  of  any  injury  or  offence. 

Oppreffcd  with  uneafinefs  and  perturbation,  he  prepared 
to  retire  ;  and,  turning  to  her,  faid,  “  Adieu,  Madam  ! 
you  (hall  not  fee  me  lor  a  long  time.”  He  then  bowed 
to  the  French  envoy,  and  to  the  lords  of  the  privy 
Qouncil. 

He  haflened  back  to  Stirling,  leaving  the  queen  and 
her  council  in  furprife  and  alloniffiment-  They  refolved 
to  watch  his  motions  with  anxiety,  and  could  not  con¬ 
jecture  what  ftep  he  would  take.  Mary,  to  prevent 
the  effeCt  of  rumours  to  her  difadvantage,  difpatched  a 
courier  to  advertife  the  king  of  France  and  the  queen - 
mother  of  his  condudt.  It  was  not  poffible  that  a 
prince  fo  meanly  endowed  with  ability  could  make  any 
impreffion  upon  her  allies.  Nor  did  it  appear  to  be  in 
his  power  to  excite  any  domeflie  infurredtion  or  difturb- 
ance.  H@  was  univerfally  odious  ;  and,  at  this  time, 
the  queen  was  in  the  higheft  eftimation  with  the  great 
body  of  her  fubjeCts.  After  paffing  fome  days  at  Stir¬ 
ling,  he  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which,  after 
hinting  at  his  defign  of  going  abroad,  he  infinuated  his 
reafons  of  complaint.  He  was  not  trufted  by  her  with  > 
authority,  and  ffie  was  no  longer  ftudious  to  advance 
him  to  honour.  He  was  without  attendants  ;  and  the 
nobility  had  deferted  him.  Her  anfwer  was  fenfible  and 
temperate.  She  called  to  his  remembrance  the  diftinc- 
tions  ffie  had  conferred  upon  him,  the  ufes  to  which  he 
had  put  the  credit  and  reputation  accruing  from  them, 
and  the  heinous  offences  he  had  encouraged  in  her  fub¬ 
jeCts.  Though  the  plotters  againft  Rizzio  had  repre- 
fented  him  as  the  leader  of  their  enterprize,  ffie  had 
yet  abftained  from  any  accufation  of  him,  and  had  even 
behaved  as  if  ffie  believed  not  his  participation  in  the 
guilt  of  that  projeCl.  As  to  the  defedts  of  his  retinue, 
ffie  had  uniformly  offered  him  the  attendance  of  her 
own  fervants.  As  to  the  nobility,  they  were  the  fup- 
ports  of  the  throne,  and  independent  of  it.  Their 
,  countenance  was  not  to  be  commanded,  but  won.  He 
had  difeovered  too  much  ftatelinefs  to  them ;  and  they 
were  the  proper  judges  of  the  deportment  that  became  ' 
them.  If  he  wiffied  for  confequcnce,  it  was  his  duty 
to  pay  them  court  and  attention  ;  and  whenever  he 
ffiould  procure  and  conciliate  their  regard  and  com¬ 
mendation,  ffie  would  be  happy  to  -give  him  all  the 
importance  that  belonged  to  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Both- 
wel  were  induftrioufly  ftriving  to  widen  the  breach  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  queen,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  fo¬ 
ment  the  diviiion  between  the.  king  and  his  nobles. 

The  earl  of  Morton  excited  diflurbances  on  the  bo r- 
ders  ;  and  as  no  fettled  peace  had  taken  place  there 
fince  Mary’s  marriage,  there  was  the  greateft  reafon  to 
believe  that  he  would  fucceed  in  his  attempts.  Pro-* 
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Stohaffd,  carnations  were  therefore  iffued  by  the  queen  to  call  her 
~ — /—  fubjedts  to  arms  ;  and  (he  proceeded  to  Jedburgh,  to 
hold  jufticc-courts,  and  to  punilh  traitors  and  diforder- 
ly  perfons.  In  the  courfe  of  this  journey  fhe  was  ta¬ 
ken  danger 01  illy  ill ;  infomuch  that,  believing  her  death  • 
to  be  at  hand,  fhe^  called  for  the  bijfhop  of  Rofs,  telling 
him  to  bear  witnefs,  that  (he  had 'perfevered  in  that  re¬ 
ligion  in  which  fne  had  been  nomifned  and  brought  up; 
taking  the  promife  of  her  nobles,  that  after  her  death 
they  would  open  her  iaft  will  and  teftament,  and  pay 
the  refped  to  it  that  confided  with  the  laws;  recom¬ 
mending  to  them  the  rights  of  her  infant  fon,  and  the 
charge  of  educating  him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  en¬ 
able  him  to  rule  the  kingdom  of  his  anceftors  with  ho¬ 
nour  5  and  intreating  them  to  abftalii , from  all  cruelty 
and  perfecution  of  her  Roman  Catholic  fubje&s.  Nol- 
withftanding  her  apprehenfions,  however,  and  the  ex- 
•ircme  violence  of  her  diftemper,  the  queen  at  lad  reco¬ 
vered  perfect  health.  As  foon  as  die  was  able  to  tra¬ 
vel,  die  vilited  Keifo,  Werk  cadle,  Hume,  Langton, 
and  W edderburn.  The  licentious  borderers,  on  the 
hid  news  of  her  recovery,  laid  down  their  arms.  Be¬ 
ing  ddirous  to  take  a  view  of  Berwick,  the  queen  ad¬ 
vanced  to  it  with  an  attendance  of  ioco  horfe.  Sir 
John  Forder,  the  deputy  warden  of  the  Englifh  marches, 
came  forth  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  conduced  her 
to  the  mod  proper  dation  for  furveying  it,  and  paid^her 
all  the  honours  in  his  power,  by  a  full  difeharge  of  the 
artillery,  and  other  demondrations  of  joy.  Continu¬ 
ing  her  journey,  die  patted  to  Eymouth,  Dunbar,  and 
Tantallon ;  proceeding  thence  to  Craigmillar  cadle, 
where  die  propofed  to  remain  till  the  time  of  the  bap- 
tifm  of  the  .prince,  which  was  foon  to  be  celebrated  at 
Stirling. 

TJnkindneft  During  the  fevere  ficknefs  of  the  queen,  her  huf- 
*>i  the  king,  band  kept  himfelf  at  a  didance:  but  when  die  was  fo 
far  recovered  as  to  be  out  of  danger,  he  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance-;  and  being  received  with  fome  coldnefs  and 
formality,  he  retired  fuddenlv  to  Stirling.  This  cruel 
neglect  was  a  mod  fenfible  mortification  to  her  ;  and 
while  die  differed  from  his  ingratitude  and  haughtinefs, 
fhe  was  not  without  fufpicions  that  he  was  attempting 
to  difturb  the  tranquillity  of  her  government.  She 
was  feized  with  a  fettled  melancholy  ;  and,  in  her  an- 
guidi,  often  wifhed  for  death  to  put  a  period  to  her  ex- 
i deuce.  Her  nobles,  wdio  were  caballing  againd  her, 
remarked  her  condition,  and  took  advantage  of  it. 
Bothwel,  who  liad  already  recommended  himfelf  by 
his  fervices,  redoubled  his  efforts  to  heighten  the  fa¬ 
vour  which  thefe  fervices  had  induced  her  to  conceive 
for  him.  At  this  time,  it-  is  probable,  he  fought  to 
gain  the  affe&ion  of  the  queen,  with  a  view  to  marry 
her  himfelf,  providing  a  di voice  from  her  h  11  (band 
could  be  obtained,  which  was  now'  become  the  fubjedt 
of  coufultation  by  Murray  and  hits  affociates.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  queen  herfelf  was  acquainted 
with  this  project  ;  and  it  wras  told  her,  that  provided 
fhe  would  pardon  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  affociates, 
the  means  fliould  be  found  of  effectuating  the  divorce. 
This  was  urged  as  a  matter  of  ftate  by  the  earls  of 
Murray,  Lethiugton,  Argyle,  and  Huntley  ;  and  the 
queen  was  invited  to  couiider  it  as  an  affair  which 
might  be  managed  without  any  interference  on  her 
•part.  The  queen  replied,  that  ihe  would  liken  to 
sheet,  upon  condition  that  the  divorce  could  be  ob- 
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tained  according  to  the  law’s,  and  that  it  fhould  not  be  Scotland, 
any  wray  prejudicial  to  her  fon  ;  but  if  they  meant  to  '•“■-“v  LBj 
operate  their  purpofe  by  a  difregard  to  thefe  points, 
they  muff  not  think  any  more  of  it ;  for  rather  than 
•confent  to  their  view's,  fhe  would  endure  all  the  tor¬ 
ments,  and  abide  by  all  the  perils,  to  which  her  fitua- 
'tion  expofed  her. 

Lcthington  upon  this,  in  the  name  of  the  red,  en¬ 
gaged  to  make  her  quit  of  her  hufband,  without  preju¬ 
dice  to  her  fon  ;  w’ords  which  could  not  be  tmderftood 
otherwife  than  as  pointing  at  murder.  Lord  Murray 
’{added  he),  who  is  here  prefent,  fcrupulous  as  he  is, 
will  connive  ;  and  behold  our  proceedings  without 
^opening  his  lips.  The  queen  immediately  made  anlwcr, 

“  I  ddire  that  you  will  do  nothing  from  which  any 
{lain  may  be  fixed  upon  my  honour  or  conscience  ;  and 
I  therefore  require  the  matter  to  red  as  it  is,  till  God 
of  his  geodnefs  fend  relief :  What  you  think  to  be 
of  ferviee  to  me  may  turn  out  to  my  difpleaiure  and 
harm.” 

It  appears,  however,  that  from  this  moment  a  plot  was 
formed  by  Murray,  Bothwel,  and  Lethington,  againft 
the  life  of  Darnley,  and  by  fome  of  them  probably  a- 
gainfl  the  queen  herfelf ;  and  that  Morton,  who  with 
the  other  confpirators  againft  Rizzio  had  received  a 
pardon,  wras  clofely  affociated  writh  them  in  their  nefari¬ 
ous  defigns.  That  profligate  peer  was,  in  his  w’ay  t« 
Scotland,  met  at  Whitt ingham  by  Bothwel  and  the  fe- 
cretary.  They  propofed  to  him  the  murder  of  the 
king,  and  required  his  affiftance,  alleging  that  the  queen 
herfelf  confented  to  the  deed ;  to  which  Morton  by  his 
own  account  replied,  that  he  was  difpofed  to  concur, 
provided  he  were  fure  of'  a&ino;  under  any  authority 
from  her  ;  but  Bothwel  and  Lethiagtou  having  return¬ 
ed  to  Edinburgh,  on  puroofe  to  obtain  fuch  an  autho¬ 
rity,  fent  him  back  a  meffage,  That  the  queen  would 
not  permit  any  converfation  upon  that  matter. 

In  the  mean  time,  preparations  were  made  for  the 
baptifm  of  the  young  prince  ;  to  aflift  at  wdiich  the 
queen  left  Craigmillar  and  went  to  Stirling.  i  he  ce¬ 
remony  wras  performed  on  the  17th  of  December  1  ^66. 

After  the  baptifmal  rites  were  performed,  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  prince  w'ere  three  times  proclaimed 
by  the  heralds  to  the  found  of  trumpets.  He  was 
called  and  deiigned,  Charles  James,  James  Charles, 
prince  and  Steward  of  Scotland,  dilke  of  llothefay, 
earl  of  Garrick,  lord  of  the  Ifles,  and  baron  of  Ren¬ 
frew’.  Ainidft  the  feenes  of  joy  difplayed  on  this  oc- 
caflon,  the  king  (bowed  his  folly  more  than  he  had  66? 
done  before.  As  Elizabeth  did  not  mean  to  acknow’- Abfurd  > 
ledge  him  in  his  fovereign  capacity,  it  was  neither  con-j^1®"4 
fiftent  with  the  dignity  of  the  queen,  nor  his  own,  that 
he  fliould  be  prefent  at  the  bapti-m.  He  did  not  in¬ 
deed  prefent  himfelf  either  at  the  ceremony  or  the  en¬ 
tertainments  and  maiquerades  wdth  which  it  was  ac¬ 
companied.  At  this  junfture,  however,  though  he  had 
often  kept  at  a  greater  diftance  before,  he  took  up  his 
relldence  at  Stirling,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  offend  the 
queen,  and  to  expofe  their  quarrels  to  the  world.  Du 
Croc,  w’ho  wras  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  him,  was  fo 
ftruck  with  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour,  that  lie 
nffe&ed  to  have  inilr unions  irom  France  to  avoid  all 
intercourle  w  ith  him  •:  and  when  the  king  propofed  to 
•pay  him  a  vifit,  he  took  the  liberty  to  inform  him,  that 
there  were  twro  paffages  in  his  chamber  ;  and  that  if  his 
7  majefty 
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majefty  ftould  enter  by  the  one,  he  fhould  be  conftrain- 
ed  to  go  out  by  the  other. 

While  he  refided  at  Stirling,  the  king  chiefly  con¬ 
fined  himfelf  to  his  chamber.  His  ft  range  behaviour 
to  the  queen  did  not  give  the  public  any  favourable  idea 
of  him  ;  and  as  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  fa  da  on  took 
care  to  augment  the  general  odium,  no  court  was  paid 
to  him  by  foreign  ambafiadors.  His  fituation,  there¬ 
fore,  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable ;  but  though  he 
muft  have  been  confcious  of  his  imprudence  and  foilv, 
lie  did  not  alter  his  conduct.  In  a  fallen  humour  he 
left  Stirling,  and  prbcecded  to  Glafgow.  Here  he  fell 
ftek,  with  fuch  fymptoms  as  Teemed  to  indicate  poifon. 
He  was  tormented  with  violent  pains,  and  his  body 
was  all  covered  over  with  puiiules  of  a  bluifh  colour  ;  fo 
that  his  death  was  daily  expected.  Mary  did  not  re¬ 
pay  his  coldnefs  to  her  by  negligence.  'She  fet  out 
immediately  for  Glafgow,  and  waited  on  him  with  all 
the  afiiduity  of  an  affectionate  wife,  until  be  recovered: 
after  which  {he  returned  with  him  to  Edinburgh  ;  and 
as  the  low  fituation  of  the  palace  of  Holyroodhoufe 
was  thought  to  render  it  unhealthy,  the'  king  was 
lodged  in  a  lioufe  which  had  been  appointed  for  the 
fnperior  of  the  church,  called  St  Mary’s  in  the  Fields. 
This  houfe  flood  upon  an  high  ground,  and  in  a  faln- 
brious  air  ;  and  here  file  {laid  with  him  fome  days.— * 
Here  the  confpirators  thought  proper  to  Finifn  their 
plot  in  the  moll  execrable  manner.  On  the  iotli  of 
February  1567*  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
the  lioufe  where  the  king  refided  was  blown  up  by 
gunpowder.  The  explofion  alarming  the  inhabitants, 
excited  a  general  curiofity,  and  brought  multitudes  to 
the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  king  was 
found  dead  and  naked  in  an  adjoining  field,  with  a  fer- 
vant  who  ufed  to  fieepin  the  fame  apartment  with  him. 
On  neither  was  there  any  mark  of  fire  or  other  exter¬ 
nal  injury. 

#  The  queen  was  in  the  palace  of  Holyroodlioufe,  ta¬ 
king  the  diveifion  of  a  malked  ball,  which  was  given  to 
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himfelf  with  his  ufual  circumfpection  and  artifice.  Up-  Scotland, 


on  e  pretence  that  s  wife  was  dangeroufiy  fick  at 
Ins  ca file  in  Fife,  he,  the  day  before  the  murder,  ob-Stror^  prc_ 
tamed  the  queen’s  permifiion  to  pay  a  vifit  to  her.  By  fumpti 
this  means  he  propofed  to  prevent  all  fufpicion  what-  °f  the  guilt 
ever  of  his  guilt,  lie  was  fo  full,  however,  of  the  earl 

tended  project,  that  while  lie  was  proceeding  011  his  °  AUrfay’ 
journey,  he  obferved  to  the  perfon  who  accompanied 
him,  “  This  night,  before  morning,  the  lord  Darnley 
finll  lofe  his  life.”  When  the  blow  was  ftrnck,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Edinburgh  to  carry  on  his  practices.  A- 
mong  foreign  nations,  the  domeftic  difputes  of  the 
queen  and  her  hufband  being  fully  known,  it  was  with 
the  greater  eafe  that  reports  could  be  propagated  to  ^ 
her  disadvantage.  To  France  letters  were  difpatched,  He  accufe® 
expreffing,  in  fervent  terms,  her  participation  in  the chc  queen* 
murder.  I11  England,  the  minifters  and  courtiers  of 
Elizabeth  could  not  flatter  that  princefs  more  agree¬ 
ably,  than  by  induftrioufly  detracting  from  the  honour 
and  the  virtue  of  the  Scott i fli  queen.  Within  her  own 
dominions  a  fimilar  fpirit  of  outrage  exerted  itfclf,  and 
not  without  fuccefs.  As  iier  reconciliation  with  her 
hufband  could  not  be  unknown  to  her  own  ful )j eels,  it 
was  interpreted  to  be  diffimuhtion  and  treachery.  The 
Proteflant  clergy,  who  were  her  moft  determined  ene¬ 
mies,  poffeffed  a  leading  direction  among  the  populace; 
and  they  were  the  friends  and  the  partizans  of  the  carl 
of  Murray.  Open  declamations  from  the  pulpit  were 
made  againft  Bothwel,  and  ftrong  infinuations  and  bit¬ 
ing  furmifes  were  thrown  out  againft  the  queen.  Pa¬ 
pers  were  difperfed,  making  her  a  party  with  Bothwel 
in  the  murder.  Every  art  was  employed  to  provoke 
the  frenzy  of  the  people.  Voices,  interrupting  the 
filencc  of  the  night,  proclaimed  the  infamy  of  Both- 
wcl ;  and  portraits  of  the  regicides  were  circulated  over 
the  kingdom. 


The  qncen’s  determination,  however,  to  fc rutin fz 
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uito  the  matter  was  unabated;  and  to  the  earl  of  Len- determine* 

1  V"7 - nox>  the  kins’s  father.  paid  an  attention  which  he  to  find  out 

c  ,  ,  .  ,g  0  ftivounte  domeftcc,  when  the  could  only  have  expected  from  her  upon  an  emer<rencV  anJ  Punifi» 

news  of  the  king*,  death  was  brought  to  her.  She  of  this  kind.  Hatdng  preffed  her  by  letter  to  th  “moft '/le  mu- 

theTft  de^ree"1^  appeared  exafPerated  to  diligent  inquiry  after  the  regicides.  Ihe  re.  urned  an 

luce  t  Sr  Laga‘f  uht  PeipCtra'?rS  °f  \  deed  at  ^er  &  completely  to  his  wift.es,  that  he  was  fully  con- 
I  ,jjr  •  .  c  S  and  barbarous.  The  moil  exprefs  vinced  of  the  fincerity  and  rio-our  with  which  fhc  in 

te  mur.Cr  peletratom  b^  'Tl  ,g,Ve"  ,to'mtlu"e  afte,r  the  tended  to  proceed  againft  them":  and  he  urged  her  to  * 

wers-  tionwas  iffuedbv^eynP-°ffibe  '  •  A  Proclama'  affemble  the  three  eftates,  that  their  advice  might  di¬ 

hat  ^ Te  “ Lj  P 77;^.  tdfonng  the  people,  reft  the  order  and  manner  of  their  trial.  She  wrote 
,  *  ,  4  ,  d  nt>b‘hty  would  leave  nothing  un-  to  him,  that  an  affcmbly  of  the  eilates  was  already 

ed  the° ftun^f r ‘“T^T  °f  tHe  krng*rf  11  offer'  Proc,aim<'d  5  and  that  it  was  her  earned:  and  determi- 
perfon  who  ffim.ld  m-’  annult>r  for  llfe>  t0  any  net!  will  and  purpofe,  that  no  ftep  Ihonld  be  neglected 

P  „  ,  ‘>uld  S*ve  “'formation  of  the  devifers,  that  could  conduce  to  the  advancement  and  execution 

the  confnirator  wl  flf  il  f  M  pardon’  to  anew>  '"treating  that  the  trial  might  not  be  delayed  ; 

his  ow  S  and  t£t°rf  the  n  “f  T"  “nfeS”  ,°f  °b4ving-  *  was  not  a  matter  of  parliamentary  ini 
^  own  _gn.it,  and  that  of  the  confederates.  On  the  qmry ;  advifmg,  that  it  would  be  more  proper  to  pro- 


fourth  day  after  this  proclamation  was  publiflied,  a 
placard  was  affixed  to  the  gate  of  the  city-prlfou,  af- 
fmming,  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  James  Balfour,  Da- 
vid  Chalmers,  and  black  John  Spence,  were  the  mur¬ 
derers.  No  name,  however,  was  fubferibed  to  this  in¬ 
telligence,  nor  was  any  demand  made  for  the  proffered 
rewart  ,  fo  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  whether  this 
advertisement  had  been  dictated  by  a  fpirit  of  calumny 
or  the  love  of  juftice.  ; 

Li  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Murray  conducted 
Vol.  XVII.  Fart.  I. 


ceed  to  it  with  the  greateft  expedition  ;  and  urging  her 
to  commit  to  prifon  all  the  perfons  who  had  been  na¬ 
med  and  deferibed  in  the  papers  and  placards  which 
had  been  fet  up  in  the  public  places  of  the  city.  The 
queen  informed  him,  that  although  fhe  had  thought  it 
'expedient.  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  parliament  at  this 
jun&nre,  it  was  not  her  meaning  that  the  proceedings 
agauiil  the  regicides  fhould  be  delayed  till  it  was  aau- 
ally  affembled.  As  to  the  placards  and  papers  to  which 
he  alluded,  they  were  fo  numerous  and  contradi&ory, 
^  that 
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that  ihe  could  not  well  determine  upon  which  to  a£t : 
but  if  he  would  condefcend  to  mention  the  names  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  moil,  fufpicious,  (he  would  inftantly 
command  that  thofe  iteps  ihould  be  taken  which  the 
laws  dire&ed  and  author! fed.  He  in  return  named  the 
earl  of  Bothwel,  James  Balfour,  David  Chalmers,  black 
John  Spence,  Francis  Sebaflian,  John  oe  Burdeaux, 
and  Joreph  the  brother  of  David  Rizzio  ;  and  allured 
her  majeily,  that  his  fufpicions  of  thefe  perfons  were 
weighty  and  ftrong.  In  reply  to  his  information,  Ma¬ 
ry  gave  him  her  Solemn  promife,  that  the  perfons  lie 
had  pointed  out  ihould  abide  and  undergo  their  trial 
in  conformity  to  the  laws,  and  that  they  ihould  be  pu- 
flifhed  according  to  the  meafure  of  their  guilt :  and 
ihe  invited  him  to  leave  immediately  Ins  retirement, 
and  to  meet  her  at  her  court,  that  he  might  witnefs  the 
proceedings  againft  them,  and  the  zeal  with  which  ihe 
was  animated  to  perform  the  part  that  became  her. 

While  the  queen  carried  on  this  correspondence  with 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  ihe  refided  partly  at  the  palace  of 
the  lord  Seton,  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  miles  from 
her  capital,  and  partly  at  Holyroodhoufe.  By  the  time 
that  ihe  Sent  her  invitation  to  him,  ihe  was  refiding  in 
her  capital.  She  delayed  not  to  confer  with  her  coun- 
fellors,  and  to  lay  before  them  the  letters  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox.  Bothwel  was  earneil  in  his  protections  of 
innocence  ;  and  he  even  expreifed  his  wifh  for  a  trial, 
that  he  might  eftabliih  his  integrity.  No  fadls  point¬ 
ed  to  his  guilt ;  there  had  appeared  no  aecufer  but  the 
earl  of  Lenox  ;  and  no  witneffes  had  been  found  who 
could  eftabliih  his  criminality.  Her  privy-council  Seem¬ 
ed  to  her  to  be  firmly  perfuaded  that  he  was  Suffering 
under  the  malice  of  defamation.  Murray,  Morton, 
and  Lethington,  whatever  might  be  their  private  ma¬ 
chinations,  were  publicly  his  moil  ftrenuous  defenders  ; 
and  they  explained  the  behaviour  of  the  earl  of  Le¬ 
nox  to  be  the  effe&  of  hatred  and  jealoufy  againft  a 
nobleman  who  had  outrun  him  fo  far  in  the  career  of 
ambition.  But  though  all  the  arts  of  Murray  and 
Bothwel,  Morton  and  Lethington,  were  exerted  to 
their  utmoft  extent  to  miflead  the  queen,  they  were  not 
able  to  withhold  her  from  adopting  the  drain  of  con- 
dud  which  was  the  moft  proper  and  the  moft  honour¬ 
able  to  her.  It  was  her  own  ardent  defire  that  the  re¬ 
gicides  fliould  be  punifhed  ;  fhe  had  given  her  folemn 
promife  to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  that  the  perfons  whom 
he  ftifpeded  ihould  be  profecuted ;  and  amidft  all  the 
appearances  in  favour  of  Bothwel,  and  all  the  influence 
employed  to  ferve  him,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  ftriking 
proof  of  her  honour,  vigour,  and  ability,  that  fhe  could 
accomplifh  this  meafure.  An  order,  accordingly,  of 
the  privy. couneil  was  made,  which  direded,  that  the 
earl  of  Bothwel,  and  all  the  perfons  named  by  Le¬ 
nox,  Ihould  be  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of 
the  king,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  land  ihould  be  car¬ 
ried  into  full  execution.  The  12th  of  April  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  trial.  A  general  invitation  was  given 
to  all  perfons  whatfoever  to  prefer  their  accufations. 
The  earl  of  Lenox  was  formally  cited  to  do  himfelf 
juftice,  by  appearing  in  the  high  court  of  jufticiary, 
and  by  coming  forward  to  make  known  the  guilt  of 
the  culprits. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  proper  to  reprefs  that  fpi- 
rit  of  outrage  that  had  manifefted  itfeif  againft  the 
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queen.  No  difeoveries,  however,  were  made,  except  Scotland, 
againft  James  Murray,  brother  to  Sir  William  Murray  — 
of  Tullibardin,  who  at  different  times  had  publifhed 
placards  injurious  to  her.  He  was  charged  to  appear 
before  the  privy-council :  but  refufing  to  obey  its  ci¬ 
tation,  it  was  made  a  capital  offence  for  any  com- 
mander  of  a  veffel  to  convey  him  out  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  refolution  was  taken  to  punifh  him  with  an  ex¬ 
emplary  feverity.  Effecting,  however,  his  efcape,  he 
avoided  the  punifh ment  due  to  his  repeated  and  deteft- 
ablc  a&s  of  calumny  and  treafon. 

The  day  for  the  trial  of  Bothwel  approached.  The 
confpirators,  notwithftanding  their  power,  were  not 
without  apprehenfions.  Their  preparations,  however, 
for  their  fafety  had  been  anxious ;  and,  among  other 
practices,  they  negle&ed  not  to  attempt  to  throw  a  671 
panic  into  the  earl  of  Lenox.  They  were  favoured  He  is  inti, 
by  his  coiifeioufnefs  of  his  unpopularity,  and  his  want  undated, 
of  ftrength,  by  his  timidity  and  his  fpirit  of  jealoufy. 
Sufpicions  of  the  queen’s  guilt  were  infmuated  into 
him  ;  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  might  be  expofed 
by  infilling  on  the  trial  were  fet  before  him  in  the 
ftrongeft  colours.  He  was  fenfible  of  her  averfion  to 
him ;  and  his  weaknefs  and  the  fovereign  authority 
were  contrafted.  His  friends  concurred  with  his  ene¬ 
mies  to  intimidate  him,  from  the  fpirit  of  flattery,  or 
from  a  real  belief  that  his  fituation  was  critical.  By 
the  time  he  had  reached  Stirling,  in  his  way  to  Edin¬ 
burgh,  his  fears  predominated.  He  made  a  full  flop.  ^ 
He  was  no  longer  in  hafte  to  proceed  againft  the  re-  And  wifi 
gicides.  He  addreffed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  to  defer  1 
he  faid  he  had  fallen  into  fuch  ficknefs,  that  he  could  trial» 
not  travel  ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
prepare  for  the  trial  and  to  affemble  his  friends.  He 
complained,  too,  that  Bothwel  and  his  accomplices 
had  not  been  committed  to  cuftody ;  he  infifted,  that 
this  ftep  fhonld  be  taken  ;  and  he  requefted,  that  a  day 
at  a  greater  diftance  might  be  appointed  for  the  trial. 

After  the  lengths  to  which  matters  had  gone,  this  con¬ 
duct  was  moft  improper  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  account¬ 
ed  for  from  terror  or  capricioufnefs.  His  indifpofition 
was  affedled  ;  he  had  been  invited  by  Mary  to  wait 
upon  her  at  Edinburgh  at  an  early  period,  to  concert 
his  meafure s  ;  and  the  delay  he  afked  was  in  ftrong 
contradidtion  to  his  former  intreaties.  After  the  invi¬ 
tation  fent  to  him,  he  might  have  relied  with  fafety 
upon  the  protection  of  the  queen,  without  any  gather¬ 
ing  of  his  friends  ;  from  the  time  of  her  private  intima¬ 
tion  to  him,  and  of  the  legal  citations  of  her  officers* 
there  had  paffed  a  period  more  than  fufficient  for  the 
pnrpofe  of  calling  them  together ;  and  indeed  to  fup* 
pofe  that  there  was  any  neceffity  for  their  affiftance, 
was  an  infult  to  government,  and  a  matter  of  high  in¬ 
decency.  There  was  more  juftice  in  the  complaint, 
that  the  earl  of  Bothwel  and  his  accomplices  had  not 
been  taken  into  cuftody  ;  and  yet  even  in  this  peculi¬ 
arity,  he  was  himfelf  to  blame  in  a  great  degree.  For 
lie  had  not  obferved  the  precaution  of  that  previous 
difplay  of  evidence,  known  in  the  Scottifh  law  nnder 
the.  term  of  a  precognition,  which  is  common  in  all 
the  groffer  offences,  and  which  the  weighty  circum- 
ftances  of  the  prefent  cafe  rendered  fo  neceffary-as  a 
foundation  for  the  confinement  and  convidtion  of  the 
criminals. 

An 
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Scotland.  An  application  For  the  delay  of  a  trial  fo  important, 
upon  the  night  immediately  precedihg  the  day  ftated 
Suf his  pe-  f°r  anc*  reciting  reafons  of  no  conclulive  force,  could 
tj'on  is  re-  not  with  propriety  be  attended  to.  rrhe  privy-council 
tied. 
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refufed  the  demand  of  the  earl  of  Lenox.  The  court 
of  judiciary  was  aflembled.  The  earl  of  Argyle  aCled 
in  his  chara&er  of  lord  high  jufticiar  ;  and  was  aided 
by  four  afleffors,  Robert  Pitcairn,  commendator  of 
Dunfermline,  and  the  lord  Lindfay,  with  Mr  James 
Macgill  and  Mr  Heniy  Balnaves,  two  lords  of  the 
fefiion.  The  indi&ment  was  read,  and  the  earls  of 
Bothwel  and  Lennox  were  called  upon  ;  the  one  as  the 
defender,  the  other  as  the  accufer.  Bothwel,  who  had 
come  to  the  court  with  an  attendance  of  his  vaflals,  and 
a  band  of  mercenary  foldiers,  did  not  fail  to  prefent 
himfelf:  but  Lenox  appeared  only  by  his  fervant  Ro¬ 
bert  Cunnyngham ;  who,  after  apologizing  for  his  ab¬ 
sence,  from  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time,  and  the  want  of 
the  prefence  of  his  friends,  defired  that  a  new  day  fhould 
be  appointed  for  the  trial ;  and  protefted,  that  if  the 
jury  fhould  now  enter  upon  the  bufinefs,  they  fhould 
incur  the  guilt  of  a  wilful  error,  and  their  verdidl  be  of 
no  force  or  authority. 

This  remonflrance  and  proteflation  appeared  not  to 
the  court  of  fufficient  importance  to  interrupt  the  trial. 
They  paid  a  greater  refpeCl  to  the  letters  of  the  earl  of 
Lenox  to  the  queen  infilling  upon  an  immediate  pro- 
fecution,  and  to  the  order  of  the  privy-council  confe- 
quent  upon  them.  The  jury,  who  confifted  of  men  of 
rank  and  condition,  after  confidering  and  reafoning  up. 
on  the  indi&ment  for  a  confiderable  time,  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  acquitting  Bothwel  of  all  {hare  and  knowledge 
of  the  king’s  murder.  The  machinations  however  of 
Morton,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Ma¬ 
ry,  were  fo  apparent,  that  the  earl  of  Caitlinefs,  the 
chancellor  of  the  affize,  made  a  declaration  in  their 
name  and  his  own,  that  no  wilful  error  ought  to  be 
imputed  to  them  for  their  verdiCl  ;  no  proof,  vouchers, 
or  evidence,  to  confirm  or  fupport  the  criminal  charge 
having  been  fubmitted  to  them.  At  the  fame  time, 
lie  offered  a  proteflation  for  himfelf,  that  there  was  a 
miflake  in  the  indi&ment,  the  9th  day  of  February  in- 
ftead  of  the  icth  being  expreffed  in  it  as  the  date  of 
the  murder.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  this 
flaw  in  the  indi&ment  was  a  matter  of  defign,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  advantage  of  Bothwel,  if  the  earl  of 
Lenox  had  made  Lis  appearance  againfl  him.  And 
it  has  been  remarked  as  mod  indecent  and  fufpicious, 
that  foldiers  in  arms  fhould  have  accompanied  him  to 
the  court  of  juflice  ;  that  during  the  trial,  the  earl  of 
Morton  flood  by  his  fide  to  give  him  countenance  and 
to  affift  him  ;  and  that  the  four  afleffors  to  the  chief 
jnfticiar  were  warm  and  ftrenuous  friends  to  the  earl  of 
Murray. 

Immediately  after  his  trial,  Bothwel  fet  up  in  a  con- 
fpicuous  place  a  writing,  fubfcribed  by  him,  challen¬ 
ging  to  Angle  combat,  any  perfon  of  equal  rank  with 
himfelf,  who  fhould  dare  to  affirm  that  he  was  guilty 
of  the  king’s  murder.  To  this  challenge  an  anfwer 
was  pubhfhed,  in  which  the  defiance  was  accepted,  up¬ 
on  the  condition  that  fecurity  fhould  be  given  for  a 
fair  and  equal  conflid :  but  no  name  being  fubfcribed 
to  this  paper,  it  was  not  underftood  to  corrcfpond 
with  the  law  of  arms;  and  of  confequence  no  ftep  was 
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taken  for  the  fighting  of  the  duel.  Two  days  after  Scotland, 
the  parliament  met,  and  there  the  party  of  Bothwel 
appeared  equally  formidable.  The  veididl  in  his  favour 
was  allowed  to  be  true  and  juft.  He  was  continued  in 
his  high  offices  ;  and  obtained  a  parliamentary  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  place  of  keeper  of  Dunbar  caftle,  with  the 
eftates  in  connection  with  it  ;  and  other  favours  were 
conferred  upon  Murray,  with  the  reft  of  the  nobles  fuf- 
pe&ed  as  accomplices  in  the  murder.  ^ 

A  very  fhort  time  after  the  final  acquitment  of  Both-  He  afpfree 
wel,  he  began  to  give  a  greater  loofe  to  his  ambition,  a.f  a  niar- 
and  conceived  hopes  of  gaining  the  queen  in  marriage.  ria^e  with 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  he  had  infidioufly  the  ^uecn* 
endeavoured  to  gain  her  affeCtion  during-  the  lifetime  of 
her  hufband  ;  but  though  he  might  have  fucceeded  in 
this,  the  recent  death  of  the  king  in  fncli  a  fhocking 
manner,  and  the  ftrong  fufpicions  which  muft  neceffari- 
ly  ftill  reft  upon  him,  notwithftanding  the  trial  lie  had 
undergone,  neceffarily  prevented  him  from  making  his 

addreffes  openly  to  her.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  is  . . 

gain  the  nobility  over  to  his  fide  ,*  which  having  done  mended  by 
one  by  one,  by  means  of  great  promifes,  he  invited  fhe  n°hiLry 
them  to  an  entertainment,  where  they  agreed  to  ratify  hufi!a°dfor 
a  deed  pointing  him  out  to  the  queen  as  a  perfon  wor-  her . 
thy  of  her  hand,  and  expreffing  their  refolute  determi¬ 
nation  to  fupport  him  in  his  pretenftons.  This  extra-  6 
ordinary  bond  was  accordingly  executed  ;  and  Murray’s  Schemes  of 
name  was  the  firft  in  the  lift  of  frrbfcribers,  in  order  to  the  earl  of 
decoy  others  to  fign  after  him  ;  but  that  he  might  ap-  ^/Illira3r  to 
pear  innocent  of  what  he  knew  was  to  follow,  he  had,  ° 
before  any  ufe  was  made  of  the  bond,  afked  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  queen’s  periruflion  to  go  to  France.  In  his 
way  thither  he  vifited  the  court  ot  Elizabeth,  where  he 
did  not  fail  to  confirm  all  the  reports  which  had  arifen 
to  the  difadvantage  of  Mary ;  and  he  now  circulated 
the  intelligence  that  fhe  was  foon  to  be  married  to 
Bothwel.  Her  partizans  in  England  were  exceeding¬ 
ly  alarmed  ;  and  even  queen  Elizabeth  heifelf  addreffed 
a  letter  to  her,  in  which  fire  cautioned  her  not  to  afford 
fuch  a  mifehievous  handle  to  the  malice  of  her  enemies.  6  « 
Mary,  upon  the  diffolution  of  the  parliament,  had  Bothwel 
gone  to  Stirling  to  vifit  the  young  prince.  Bothwel,  carries  her 
armed  with  the  bond  of  the  nobles,  aflembled  1000 Cii  toBun- 
horfe,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  the  borders,  of t>ar* 
which  lie  was  the  warden  ;  and  meeting  her  upon  her 
return  to  her  capital,  difmiffed  her  attendants,  and  car¬ 
ried  her  to  his  caftle  of  Dunbar.  The  arts  which  lie 
ufed  there  to  effeCl  the  accomplifhment  of  his  wifhes 
we  have  mentioned  under  another  article,  (fee  Mary). 

But  having  been  married  only  ftx  months  before  to 
Lady  Jane  Gordon,  fifter  to  the  carl  of  Huntley,  it 
was  neceffary  to  procure  a  divorce  before  he  could  marry 
the  queen.  This  was  eafily  obtained.  The  parties  were 
coufms  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  had  not  ob¬ 
tained  a  difpenfation  from  Rome.  Their  marriage, 
therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  queen  and  her  Roman 
Catholic  fubjeCls,  was  illicit,  and  a  profane  mockery  of 
the  facrament  of  the  church.  The  hufband  had  alfo 
been  unfaithful ;  fo  that  two  actions  of  divorce  were  in-  5-* 
ftituted.  The  lady  commenced  a  fuit  againfl  him  in  Is  divorced 
the  court  of  the  commiffaries,  charging  him  as  guilty  from  his 
of  adultery  with  one  of  her  maids.  The  earl  himfelf  w^c* 
brought  a  fuit  againfl  his  wife  before  the  court  of  the 
archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  upon  the  plea  of  confan- 
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Gotland,  guinity.  By  both  courts  their  marriage  was  decided  to 
,be  void ;  and  thus  two  fentertces  of  divorce  were  pro¬ 
nounced. 

Bothwel  now  conducted  the  queen  from  Dunbar  to 
her  capital.  But  inflead  of  attending  her  to  her  pa¬ 
lace  of  Holyrood  -houfe,  his  jealoufy  and  apprehenfions 
induced  him  to  lodge  her  in  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  could  hold  her  in  fecurity  againft  any  at¬ 
tempt  of  his  enemies.  To  give  fatisfa&ion,  however, 
to  her  people,  and  to  convince  them  that  {he  was  no 
longer  a  prifoner,  a  public  declaration  upon  her  part 
appeared  to  be  a  meafure  of  expediency.  She  pre- 
fented  herfelf,  therefore,  in  the  court  of  feffion  ;  the 
lords  chancellor  and  prefident,  the  judges,  and  other 
perfons  of  diftin&ion,  being  prefent.  After  obferving 
that  fome  Hop  had  been  put  to  the  adminiftration  of 
juft  ice  upon  account  of  her  being  detained  at  Dunbar 
againft  her  will  by  the  lord  Bothwel,  {he  declared,  that 
though  fhe  had  been  highly  offended  with  the  outrage 
offered  to  her,  {he  was  yet  inclined  to  forget  it.  His 
courteoufnefs,  the  fenfe  fhe  entertained  of  hi*3  pail  fer- 
vices  to  the  flate,  and  the  hope  with  which  fhe  was  im- 
preffed  of  his  zeal  and  adlivity  for  the  future,  compelled 
her  to  give  him  and  his  accomplices  in  her  imprifon- 
inent  a  full  and  complete  pardon.  She  at  the  fame 
time  defired  them  to  take  notice,  that  {he  was  now  at 
her  freedom  and  liberty  ;  and  that  fhe  propofed,  in 
conflderation  of  his  merits,  to  take  an  early  oppbrtuni- 
£go  ty  of  promoting  him  to  new  and  diftinguifned  honours. 
Uanns  of  It  was  underRood  that  the  queen  was  immediately 
tiie  rrrtr-  to  advance  him  to  be  her  hufband.  The  order  was 
*  &*ven  ^or  proclamation  of  the  banns  ;  and  Mr  John 

c-am.ec.  (jraig?  oue  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  was  defired 
to  perform  this  bufinefs.  But  though  the  order  was 
fubferibed  by  the  queen,  lie  refufed  abfolutely  his  com¬ 
pliance  without  tire  authority  of  the  church.  The 
brethren,  after  long  reafonings,.  granted  him  permiflion 
to  difeharge  this  duty.  His  fcruples,  tiotwithftanding, 
and  delicacy,  were  not  yet  removed.  He  protefted, 
that,  in  obeying  their  defire,  lie  lliould  be  allowed  to 
fpeak  his  own  fentiments  concerning  the  marriage,  and 
^that  his  publifhing  the  banns  fhould  infer  no  obligation 
in  him  to  officiate  in  the  folemnity.  In  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  accordingly,  before  a  crowded  audience,  and  in 
the  prefence  of  feveral  noblemen  and  privy -counfdlors, 
he  declared  that  the  marriage  of  the  queen  and  the  earl 
of  Bothwel' was  unlawful,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
give  his  reafons  for  this  opinion  to  the  parties  them- 
felves.  He  added,  that  if  leave  to  do  this  was  denied 
him,  he  would  either  abftain  altogether  from  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  banns,  or  take  the  liberty,  after  proclaiming 
them,  to  inform  his  people  of  the  caufes  of  his  difap- 
probation  of  the  marriage.  He  was  carried  before  the 
l%i  lords  of  the  privy -council  ;  and  the  earl  of  Bothwel 
JSorritudc  called  upon  him  to  explain  his  behaviour.  He  anfwer- 
Mr  John  tiiat  the  church  had  prohibited  the  marriage  of  per- 
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fon 9  feparated  for  adultery ;  and  that  the  divorce  be*  Scotland, 
tween  him  and  his  wife  mull  have  been  owing  to  coliu-  — 
lion  ;  fince  the  fentence  had  been  given  with  precipita¬ 
tion,  and  fince  his  new  contract  was  fo  fudden  ;  and  he 
objected  to  him  the  abdinftiori  and  ravifhment  of  the 
queen,  and  the  fufpicion  of  his  guilt  in  the  king’s 
murder.  This  bold  language  drew  no  reply  from 
Bothwel  that  was  fatisfadlory  to  Mr  Craig,  or  that 
could  intimidate  him.  He  proclaimed  in  his  church 
the  banns  of  the  marriage  ;  but  he  told  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  that  he  difeharged  the  fuggeftions  of  his  confcience 
in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  deteftable  and  fcandalous  en¬ 
gagement.  He  expreffed  the  fovrow  he  felt  for  the 
condudt  of  the  nobility,  who  feemed  to  approve  it  from 
their  flattery  or  filence  ;  and  addreffng  himfelf  to  the 
faithful,  he  befought  them  to  pray  to  the  Almighty 
that  he  would  turn  a  refolution  intended  againft  law, 
reafon,  and  religion,  into  a  comfort  and  benelit  to  the 
church  and  the  kingdom.  Thefe  freedoms  were  too 
great  to  pafs  unnoticed.  Mr  Craig  was  ordered  anew 
to  attend  the  privy-council  ;  and  he  was  reprimanded 
with  feverity  for  exceeding  the  bounds  of  his  commif- 
fion.  He  had  the  courage  to  defend  himfelf.  His 
commiffon,  he  faid,  was  founded  in  the  word  of  God, 
politivc  law,  and  natural  reafon  ;  and  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  thefe  topics  he  was  about  to  prove  that  the 
marriage  muff  be  univerfally  foul  and  odious,  when  the 
earl  of  Bothwel  commanded  him  to  be  filent.  The 
privy-council,  ftruck  with  the  vigour  of  the  man,  and 
apprehenfive  of  the  public  difcontents,  did  not  dare  to 
inflidl  any  punillimerit  upon  him  •,  and  this  vi&ory  over 
Bothwel,  while  it  heightened  all  the  fufpicions  again  it 
him,  fervid  to  encourage  the  enemies  of  the  queen,  and 
to  undermine  the  refpedl  of  her  fubjedls.  ' 

Mary,  before  flie  rendered  her  hand  to  Bothwel, The  mar.  I 
created  him  duke  of  Orkney.  The  ceremony  was  per-riage  cetaj 
formed  in  a  private  manner,  after  the  rules  of  the  p.|. braced, 
pifh  church  ;  but,  to  gratify  the  people,  it  was  like- 
wife  folemnized  publicly  according  to  the  Proteftant 
rites  by  Adam  Bothwel  biftiop  of  Orkney,  an  eeclefia.C- 
tic  who  had  renounced  the  Epifcopal  order  for  the  re¬ 
formation.  It  was  celebrated  with  little  pomp  and  fef- 
tivity.  Many  of  the  nobles  had  retired  to  their  feats 
in  the  country  ;  and  thofe  who  attended  were  thought¬ 
ful  and  fad.  Du  Croc,  the  French  ambaffador,  fenlible 
that  the  match  would  be  difplealing  to  his  court,  re¬ 
fufed  to  give  his  countenance  to  the  folemnity.  There 
were  no  acclamations  of  the  common  people.  Mary 
herfelf  was  not  inconfcious  of  the  imprudence  of  the 
choice  fhe  had  made,  and  looked  back  with  furprife 
and  forrow  to  the  train  of  circumflances  which  had 
conduced  her  to  this  fatal  event.  Forfaken  by  her 
nobles,  and  imprifoned  at  Dunbar,  fhe  was- in  fo  peril¬ 
ous  a  fituation  that  no  remedy  could  fave  her  honour 
but  death.  Her  marriage  was  the  immediate  and  ne- 
ceffary  confequence  of  that  fituation  (s).  It  was  the 


($)  u  The  queen  (fays  Melvil)  could  not  but  marry  him;  feeing  he  had  raviftied  her  and  lain  with  her  againff’ 
her  will.”  Memoirs,  p.  159.  In  the  following  paffage,  from  a  writer  of  great  authority,  in  our  hiftory,  this 
topic  is  touched  with  no  lefs  exadlnefs,  but  with  greater  delicacy.  After  Mary  had  remained  a  fortnight  under 
the  power  of  a  daring  profligate  adventurer,  fays  Lord  Hailes,  few  foreign  princes  would  have  folicited  her 
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;cot,,rt1.  pomt  for  winch  her  enemies  had  laboured  with  a  wicked 
and  rtlentlefs  policy. 

Mary  was  unfortunate  in  her  fecond  marriage,  but 
much  more  fo  in  her  third.  Bothwel  had  neither  ^  ta¬ 
lents  for  bufinefs  nor  affeftion  for  his  wife.  Ambitious 
and  jealous  to  the  lad  degree,  he  fought  only  to  efta- 
blifli  himfelf  in  power,  while  his  fears  and  jealouiies 
made  him  take  the  mod  improper  means.  The  marri¬ 
age  had  already  thrown  the  nation  into  a  ferment ;  and 
the  lead  improper  exercife  of  power,  or  indeed  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  it,  even  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  would 
be  fufficient  to  ruin  them  both  for  ever.  Perhaps .  the 
only  thing  which  at  this  juncture  could  have  pacified 
the  people,  would  have  been  the  total  abolition  of 
Popery,  which  they  had  often  required.  But  this  was 
loth  we  l  not  thought  of.  Indead  of  taking  any  flep  to  pleafe 

ttempts  to  the  people,  Bothwel  endeavoured  to  force  the  earl  of 
(et  the  Marre  to  deliver  up  the  young  prince  to  his  cuftody.— 
owng  .  ^  This  was  fufficient  to  make  the  flame,  which  had  hi- 
o  his  therto  been  fmothered,  break  out  with  all  its  violence, 
ower.  It  was  univerfally  believed  that  Bothwel,  who  had  been 
the  murderer  of  the  father,  defigned  to  ta&e  away  the 
life  of  the  fon  alfo,  and  the  queen  was  thought  to 
participate  in  all  his  crimes.  The  earl  of  Murray  now 
took  advantage  of  the  queen’s  unfortunate  fituation  to 
Murray  ca-a£gran(hze  himfelf  and  effeft  her  ruin.  After  having 
imniares  vilited  the  Engliih  court,  he  proceeded  to  France, 

1  e  queen.  where  he  afliduoufly  difleminated  all  the  reports  againft 
the  queen  which  were*  injurious  to  her  reputation  $  and 
where,  without  being  expofed  to  fufpicion,  he  was  able 
to  maintain  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  his  friends 
Morton  and  Lethington,  and  to  infpirit  their  machina¬ 
tions.  His  affociates,  true  to  his  ambition  and  their 
own,  had  promoted  all  the  fchemes  of  Bothwel  upon  the 
queen  with  a  power  and  influence  which  had  infured 
their  fuccefs.  In  confederacy  with  the  earl  of  Murray 
himfelf,  they  had  confpired  with  him  to  murder  the 
king.  A  Hilled  with  the  weight  of  the  earl  of  Murray, 
they  had  managed  his  trial,  and  operated  the  verdict 
whieh  acquitted  him.  By  the  fame  arts,  and  with  the 
fame  views,  they  had  joined  with  him  to  piocure  the 
bond  of  the  nobles  recommending  him  to  the  queen  as 
a  htifband,  afferting  his  integrity  and  innocence,  re¬ 
counting  his  noble  qualities,  exprefling  an  unalterable 
refolution  to  fupport  the  marriage  againft  every  oppofer 
and  adverlary,  and  recording  a  wifh  that  a  deletion 
from  its  objtfts  and  purpofes  fliould  be  branded  with, 
everlafling  ignominy,  and  held  out  as  a  mod  faithlefs 
and  perjured  treachery.  When  the  end,  however,  was 
accomplished  for  whieh  they  had  been  fo  zealous,  and 
when  the  marriage  of  the  queen  was  actually  celebrated, 
they  laid  afide  the  pretence  of  friendfhip,  and  were  in 
hafle  to  entitle  themfelves  to  the  ignominy  which  they 
had  invited  to  fall  upon  them.  The  murder  of  the 
king,  the  guilt  of  Bothwel,  his  acquittal,  his  divorce, 
and  his  marriage,  became  the  topics  of  their  complaints 
and  declamation.  Upon  the  foundation  of  this  hated 
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marriage,  (hey  even  ventured  privately  to  infer  the  pri-  Scotland  ^ 
vity  of  the  queen  to  all  his  iniquity  and  tranfaftions  ; 
and  this  Hep  feemed  doubtlefs,  to  the  mafs  of  her  own 
fubjefts  and  to  more  didant  obfervers,  a  ftrong  confirm¬ 
ation  of  all  the  former  fufpicions  to  her  fliame  which 
had  been  circulated  with  fo  much  artifice.  Their  im¬ 
putations  and  devices  excited  againd  her,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  mod  indignant  and  humiliating  odium. 

Amidd  the  ruins  of  her  fame,  they  thought  to  bury 
for  ever  her  tranquillity  and  peace  ;  and  in  the  convul- 
fions  they  had  meditated,  they  already  were  anticipating 
the  downfal  of  Bothwel,  and  {hatching  at  the  ciown 
that  tottered  on  her  head.  #  >  685 

But  while  this  cabal  were  profecuting  their  private  A  con*fed^ 
ends,  feveral  noblemen,  not  lefs  remarkable  for  their  racy  formed* 
virtue  than  their  rank,  were  eager  to  vindicate  the  na- againft 
tional  integrity  and  honour.  The  earl  of  Athol,  upon  uthwe 
the  king’s  murder,  had  retired  from  the  court,  and  was 
waiting  for  a  proper  feafon  to  take  revenge  upon  the 
regicides.  The  earl  of  Marre,  uneafy  under  the  charge 
of  the  young  prince,  was  folicitous  to  make  him  felt 
ftrong,  that  he  might  guard  him  from  injury.  Mo¬ 
tives  fo  patriotic  and  honourable  drew  applaufe  and 
partizans.  It  was  fufficient  to  mention  them.  .  By  pri¬ 
vate  conference  and  debate,  an  aflbeiation  was  infenfibly 
formed  to  punifh  the  murderers  of  the  king,  and  to  pra¬ 
ted!  the  perfon  of  the  prince.  Morton  and  Lethington 
encouraged  and  promoted  a  combination  from  which 
they  might  derive  fo  much  advantage.  A  convention 
accordingly  was  appointed  at  Stirling,  for  the  ptirpofe 
of  confulting  upon  the  mcafures  which  it  was  moft  ex¬ 
pedient  to  purfue.  T  hey  agreed  to  take  an  early  op¬ 
portunity  to  appear  in  the  held ;  and  when  they  fepa- 
rated,  it  was  to  colled!  their  retainers,  and  to  infpirit 
their  pafiions. 

Of  this  confederacy,  the  leading  men  were  the  earls 
of  Argyle,  Athol,  Morton,  Marre,  and  Glencairn  ;  the 
lords  Hume,  Semple,  and  Lindiay  ;  the  barons  Kir- 
kaldy  of  Grange,  Murray  of  Tullibardiri,  and  Maitland 
of  Lethington.  The  earl  of  Bothwel  was  fenfible, 
that  if  he  was  to  fit  upon . a  throne,  he  mud  wade  to  it 
through  blood.  By  his  advice,  two  proclamations  were  rhe^ueeR 
iffued  in  the.  name  of  the  queen,  under  the  pretence  ^prepares 
fuppreffmg  infurreftions  and  depredations  upon  tire  for  war  5 , 
borders.  By  the  former,  fhe  called  together  in  arms, 
upon  an  early  day,  the  earls,  barons,  and  fieeholdcrs  of 
the  didrifts  of  Forfar  and  Perth,  Stratherii  and  Men- 
teith,  Clackmannan,  Kinrofs,  and  Fife.  By  the  latter 
fhe  charged  the  greater  and  lefFer  baronage,  with  all 
the  inferior  proprietors  of  the  {hires. of  Linlithgow  and 
Edinburgh,  and  the  conftabulary  of  Haddington  and 
Berwick,  to  prepare  immediately  for  war,  and  to  keep 
themfelves  in  rcadinefs.to  inarch  upon  her  order.  Tliele 
military  preparations  admonifhed  the  aflbeiation  to  be 
firm  and  aftive,  and  added  to  the  public  inquietudes 
and  difeontents.  The  rumours  againd  the  queen  were  , 
mod  violent  and  loud..  It  was  laid,  that  fhe  meant  to 

over¬ 


hand.  Seme  of  her  fubjefts  might  dill  have  fought  that  honour ;  but  her  compliance  wonl  1  have  been  liumih-  - 
ating  beyond  meafnre.  It  would  have  left  her  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious  hufband  *,  it  would  have  expofed  hem 
to  the  difgrace  of  being  reproached,  in  fome  fullen  hour,  for  the  adventure  at. Dunbar*  .  Mary  was  fo  fituateJj. 
at  this  critical  period,  that  fhe  was  reduced  to  this  horrid  alternative,  either  to  remain  in  a  triendteis  and  ha^ 
zardous  celibacy^  or  to  yield  her  hand  to  Bothwel. ”  Remarks  on  the  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  p.  204.  ^ 
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•Scotland,  -to  overturn  the  conflitution  and  the  laws  ;  that  Ihe  had 
/^"~J  been  carelefs  of  the  health  of  her  fon,  and  was  altogether 
indifferent  about  his  prefervation  ;  that  fhe  had  feparatcd 
herfelf  from  the  councils  and  affiflance  of  her  nobles  ; 
«nd  that  Hie  wifhed  to  make  her  whim  or  difcretion 
the  only  rule  of  her  government.  Agitated  with  the 
hazardous  ffate  of  her  afFairs,  fhe  publifhed  a  new  pro¬ 
clamation,  in  which  (lie  employed  herfelf  to  refute  thefe 
acccufations  ;  and  in  which  fhe  took  the  opportunity 
to  exprefs,  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  not  only  her  at¬ 
tachment  to  her  people  and  the  laws,  but  the  fond  af- 
feClion  that  fhe  bore  to  the  prince,  whom  fhe  coniidered 
as  the  chief  joy  of  her  life,  and  without  whom  all  her 
clays  would  be  comfortlel's. 

The  declarations  of  the  queen  were  treated  with 
fcorn.  The  nobles,  abounding  in  vaffals,  and  having 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  were  foon  in  a  fituation  to 
take  the  field.  They  were  advancing  to  the  capital. 
The  royal  army  was  not  yet  afTembled  ;  and  the  queen 
and  Bothwel  CufpeCled  that  the  caflle  of  Edinburgh 
would  fliut  its  gates  upon  them.  The  fidelity  of  Sir 
James  Balfour  the  deputy-governor  had  been  dagger¬ 
ed  by  the  pradices  of  the  earl  of  Marre  and  Sir  James 
Melvil.  Mary  left  her  palace  of  Holyroodlioufe,  and 
was  conducted  to  Borthwick  caflle.  The  affociated 
$8;  lords,  informed  of  her  flight,  took  the  road  to  this  for- 
33ut  is  obli.  trefs  with  2000  horfe.  The  lord  Hume,  by  a  rapid 
toDur/^  rnarcla.’  Prefcnted  him felf  before  it  with  the  divifion  un- 
£ar.  Un  ^er  ^is  command  :  but  being  unable  to  guard  all  its 
avenues,  the  queen  and  Bothwel  effcded  their  efcape 
to  Dunbar  ;  where  the  flrength  of  the  fortifications 
gave  them  a  full  fecurity  againft  a  furprife. 

Upon  this  fecond  disappointment,  tlie  nobles  refol- 
ved  to  enter  Edinburgh,  and  to  augment  their  flrength 
by  new  partizans.  The  earl  of  Huntley  and  the  lSrd 
Boyd  were  here  on  the  iide  of  the  qufctn,  with  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  tlie  bifliop  of  Rofs,  and  the 
abbot  of  Kilwinning.  They  endeavoured  to  animate 
the  inhabitants  to  defend  their  town  and  the  caufe 
of  their  fovereign.  But  the  tide  of  popularity  was  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  confederated  lords.  The  magiflrates 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  fhut ;  but  no  farther 
refi fiance  was  intended.  .  The  lords,  forcing  St  Mary’s 
port,  found  an  eafy  admittance,  and  took  pofTeffion  of 
the  capital.  The  earl  of  Huntley  and  the  queen’s 
friends  fled  to  the  caflle,  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  who 
had  been  the  confident  of  Bothwel,  and  who  agreed  to 
proteft  them,  although  he  was  now  concluding  a  treaty 
gg8  with  the  infurgents.  3 

Proclama-  The  affociated  lords  now  formed  themfelvcs  into  a 
cion  by  the  council,  and  circulated  a  proclamation.  Bv  this  paper 
rebeihous  they  declared,  that  the  queen  being  detained  in  capti¬ 
vity,  was  neither  able  to  govern  her  realm,  nor  to  com¬ 
mand  a  proper  trial  to  be  taken  of  the  king’s  murder. 
In  an  emergency  fo  preffing,  they  had  not  defpaircd  of 
their  country  ;  but  were  determined  to  deliver  the  queen 
from  bondage,  to  protea  the.  perfon  of  the  prince,  to 
revenge  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  to  vindicate  the 
nation  from  the  infamy  it  had  hitherto  fuffered  through 
the  impunity  of  the  regicides.  They  therefore  com- 
mar.ded  m  general  all  the  fubjeds  of  Scotland  whatfo- 
ever,  and  the  burgeffes  and  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  in 
particular,  to  take  a  part  with  them,  and  to  join  in  the 
advancement  of  purpofes  fo  beneficial  and  falutary. 
Jlu:  day  after  they  had  publilhed  this  proclamation. 
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they  iffued  another  in  terms  that  were  flronger  and  Scotland, 
more  refolute.  They  definitively  expreffed  their  per-  ^ 

fuafion  of  Bothwel’s  guilt  in  the  rape  and  fedudion  of 
the  queen,  and  in  his  perpetration  of  the  king’s  murder, 
in  order  to  accomplifh  his  marriage.  They  inculcated 
it  as  their  firm  opinion,  that  Bothwel  was  now  inftiga- 
ted  with  a  delign  to  murder  the  young  prince,  and  that 
he  was  collecting  troops  with  this  view.  Addreffing 
themfelves,  therefore,  to  all  the  fubjeds  of  the  realm, 
whether  they  relided  in  counties  or  in  boroughs,  they 
invited  them  to  come  forward  to  their  flandard  ;  and 
defired  them  to  remember,  that  all  perfons  who  fhould 
prefume  to  difobey  them  fhould  be  treated  as  enemies 
and  traitors. 

Bothwel,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inaClive  ;  and 
the  proclamations  of  the  queen  had  brought  many  of 
her  vaffals  to  her  affiflance.  Four  thoufand  comba¬ 
tants  ranged  themfelves  on  her  fide.  This  force  might 
augment  as  lhe  approached  to  her  capital ;  and  Both¬ 
wel  was  impatient  to  put  liis  fortunes  to  the  iffue  of  a 
battle.  He  left  the  flrong  caflle  of  Dunbar,  where  the 
nobles  were  not  prepared  to  affail  him,  and  where  he 
might  have  remained  in  fafety  till  they  difperfed  them- 
felves.  For  their  proclamations  wrere  not  fo  fnccefsful 
as  they  had  expeded ;  their  provifions  and  flores  wrere 
fcanty  ;  and  the  zeal  of  the  common  people,  unfup- 
ported  by  profperity,  would  foon  have  abated.  Im¬ 
prudent  precipitation  ferved  them  in  a  mofl  effectual 
manner.  When  the  queen  had  reached  Gladfmuir,  fhe 
ordered  a  manifeflo  to  be  read  to  her  army,  and  to  be  w> 
circulated  among  her  fubjeCts.  By  this  paper,  fhe  re-Minifefto 
plied  to  the  proclamations  of  the  confederated  nobles,  by  the 
and  charged  them  with  treachery  and  rebellion.  Sheffueen* 
treated  their  reafons  of  hoilility  as  mere  pretences,  and 
as  inventions  which  could  not  bear  to  be  examined. 

As  to  the  king’s  murder,  fhe  protefled,  that  fhe  herfelf 
was  fully  determined  to  revenge  it,  if  fhe  could  be  fo 
fortunate  as  to  difeover  its  perpetrators.  With  regard 
to  the  bondage  from  which  they  were  fo  defirous  to 
relieve  her,  fhe  obferved,  that  it  was  a  falfehood  fo  no¬ 
torious,  that  the  fimplefl  of  her  fubjeCts  could  confute 
it  ;  for  her  marriage  had  been  celebrated  in  a  public 
manner,  and  the  nobles  could  hardly  have  forgotten 
that  they  had  fubferibed  a  bond  recommending  Both¬ 
wel  to  be  her  hufbaand.  W^ith  regard  to  the  induflri- 
ous  defamations  of  this  nobleman,  it  was  urged,  that  he 
had  difeovered  the  utmofl  folicitude  to  eflablifh  his  in¬ 
nocence.  He  had  invited  a  ferutiny  into  his  guilt  ; 
the  juflice  of  his  country  had  abfolved  him  ;  the" three 
eflates  aflembled  in  parliament  were  fatisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  his  judges  and  jury  ;  and  he  had  offered 
to  maintain  his  quarrel  againfl  any  perfon  whatfoever 
vvho  was  equal  to  him  in  rank  and  of  an  honefl  reputa¬ 
tion.  .  The  nobles,  fhe  faid,  to  give  a  fair  appearance 
to  their  treafou,  pretended,  that' Bothwel  had  ichemed 
the  dcftruClion  of  the  prince,  and  that  they  were  in 
arms  to  p rote  Cl  him.  The  prince,  however,  was  actual¬ 
ly  in  tlicir  own  cultody  ;  the  ufe  they  made  of  him  was 
that  of  a  fkreen  to  their  perfidioufriefs ;  and  the  real 
purpofes  with  which  they  were  animated,  were  the 
overthrow  of  her  greatneis,  the  ruin  of  her  poflerity, 
and  the  ufurpation  of  the  royal  authority.  She  there¬ 
fore  intreated  the  aid  of  her  faithful  fubjeds ;  and  as 
the  prize  of  their  valorous  fervice,  ftie  held  out  to  them 
the  eflates  and  pofTeflions  of  the  rebels. 

The 
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burgh  they  had  gathered  an  addition  to  their  force ;  and  for  her  hufband^  HU  n"  T*?  ^  her’  hdd  ”0ne  ’  ^ 

it  happened  that  the  Scottifh  officer  who  commanded  the  only  were  willing  £  fiXt  foTwm"  H ?  ?  '"‘I  *9* 

companies,  which,  in  this  period,  the  king  of  Denmark  to  awaken  The 3J \  Jj  !  f  ,  u  HtC  endeavoured  Bothwel 

was  permitted  to  enlift  in  Scotland,  had  been  gained  to  the  gauntlet  of  defiancTTlVft01^’  byf  thfowmg  down  challenged' 
-mn  i _ i  gauntlet  ot  defiance  agamft  any  of  his  adverfaries t0  fi”?14 

who  mould  dare  to  encounter  him.  His  challenge  was combat‘ ' 

]^ka;dy  ofCrange,  and  by 
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aflift  them.  He  had  juft  completed  his  levies  ;  and 
he  turned  them  againfl  the  queen.  Tlie  nobles,  after 
advancing  to  Muffelburgh,  refreffied  their  troops.  In¬ 
telligence  was  brought  that  the  queen  was  upon  her 
march.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers  ; 
but  the  preference,  in  point  of  valour  and  difcipline,  be¬ 
longed  deci lively  to  the  foldiers  of  the  nobles.  The 
queen  polled  herfelf  on  the  top  of  Carberry  hill.  The 
lords,  taking  a  circuit  to  humour  the  ground,  feemed 
to  be  retreating  to  Dalkeith  ;  but  wheeling  about, 
they  approached  to  give  her  battle.  They  were  ran¬ 
ged  in  two  divifions.  The  one  was  commanded  by  the 
earl  of  Morton  and  the  lord  Hume.  The  other  was 
ch  reeled  by  the  carls  of  Athol,  Marre,  and  Glencairn, 
with  the  lords  Lindfay,  Ruthven,  Sempil,  and  San¬ 
quhar.  Bothwel  was  the  leader  of  the  royal  forces ; 
and  there  femd  under  him  the  lords  Seton,  Yefler,  and 
Borthwick. 

It  was  not  without  apprehenfions  that  Mary  furvey- 
ed  the  formidable  appearance  of  her  enemies.  Du 
Cioc,  the  French  ambaffador,  hailened  to  interpofe  his 
good  offices,  and  to  attempt  an  accommodation.  He 
allured  the  nobles  of  the  peaceful  inclinations  of  the 
queen  ;  and  that  the  generofity  of  her  nature  difpofed 
her  not  only  to .  forgive  their  prefent  infurre&ion,  but 
to  forget  all  their  former  tranfgreffions.  The  carl  of 
Morton  informed  him,  that  they  had  not  armed  them 
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urray  o  Tullibardin.  He  obje&ed  that  they  were  not 
peers.  The  lord  Lindfay  difeovered  the  greateft  im¬ 
patience  to  engage  him,  and  his  offer  was  admitted  ; 

ut  the  queen  interpofing  her  prerogative,  prohibited 
the  combat.  .  All  the  pride  and  hopes  of  Bothwel 
Junk  within  hum  His  foldiers  in  fmall  parties  were 
lecretly  abandoning  their  ltandards.  It  was  equally 
perilous  to  the  queen  to  light  or  to  fly.  The  moft  pru¬ 
dent  expedient  for  her  was  to  capitulate.  She  delired 
to  confer  with  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  remonftrated 
to  her  agamlt  the  guilt  and  wickednefs  of  Bothwel 
and  counfelled  her  to  abandon  him.  She  expreffed  her 
wilhngnefs  to  difmifs  him  upon  the  condition  that  the 
lords  would  acknowledge  their  allegiance  and  continue 
m  it.  .  Kirkaldy  paffed  to  the  nobles,  and  received  their 
authority  to  affure  her  that  they  would  honour,  ferve. 


and  obey  her  as  their  princels  and  fovereiVn.  He 
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the  late  king  j  and  that  if  (he  would  furiender  him  up 
to  them,  or  command  him  to  leave  her,  they  would 
confent  to  return  to  their  duty.  (The  earl  of  Glencairn 

uu  ,h'm  t0  obfcrve>  that  the  extremity  to  which 
they  had  proceeded  might  have  mftrufted  him  that  they 
meant  not  to  aft  pardon  for  any  offences  they  had  com- 
nutted,  but  that  they  were  refolved  to  take  cognizance 
of  injuries  which  had  provoked  their  difpleafure.  This 
alpirmg  language  confounded  Du  Croc,  who  had  been 
accuftomed  to  the  worfhipffil  fubmiffions  that  are  paid 
a  defpot.  He  conceived  that  all  negociation  was 

oTtTTifrbT^T0"  the  in  theexpefta- 
tion  that  the  fword  would  immediately  give  its  law  and 
determine  every  difference. 

•  .Mat?  T*8/"11  of  perturbation  and  diftrefs.  The  ftate 
into  which  (he  had  been  brought  by  Bothwel  did  not 
ail  to  engage  her  fenous  refleaion.  It  was  with  in- 

COnfidert'd  the  confequences  of  her 
filiation  at  Dunbar.  Nor  had  his  behaviour  fmee  her 
marriage  contributed  to  allay  her  inquietudes.  The 

inH  ?'CJ  iT  hlS  Paffions’  bis  fufpicions,  and  his  guilt,  had 
’"d“Cfd  hlm.t0  fnrround  her  with  his  creatures,  and  to 

Sf  rth,'n-Ult  3nd  ind!«nity-  She  had  been  aT 
generauT  nid^  ‘a  •t^”'  HlS  demeanor>  which  was 


communicated  this  intelligence  to  her.  She  advifed  He^Mi- 
Bothwel  to  provide  for  h.s  fafety  by  flight ;  and  Iyirk-ged  to  fly, 
aldy  admomfhed  lum  not  to  neglect  this  opportunity 
of  effecting  his  efcape.  Overwhelmed  with  fhatne,  dif- 
appointment  terror,  remorfe,  and  defpair,  this  infer¬ 
able  victim  of  ambition  and  guilt  turned  his  eyes  to  her 
for  the  laft  time.  To  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  fhe  ftretch- 
ed  out  her  hand:  he  kiffed  it  \  and  taking  the  bridle 


They 


were  approaching  her  with  becoming  reverence.  She  r 
faidtothem,  “lam  come,  my- lords,  to  exprefs  myMary4fur- 
relpect,  ana -to  conclude  our  agreement  ;  I  am  ready  ren<^ers 
to  be  intruded  by  the  wifdom  of  y  our  counfels  •  arihLerfelf to 
I  am  confident  that  you  will  treat  me  as  your  fove,  ’' 

reign.  1  he  earl  of  Morton,  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
federacy,  ratified  their  promifes,  and  addreffed  her  in 
tiefe  wcrJs:  “Madam,  you  are  here  among  us  in 
your  proper  place  and  we  will  pay  to  you  as  much 
honour,  fervice,  and  obedience,  as  ever  in  any  former 

predeceffors!’^erCd  ^  ^  l°  the  P™CC8  7™ 

This  gleam  of  funflrine  was  foon  overcaft.  She  re- By  whom 
mamed  not  many  hours  in  the  camp,  till  the  common  flic  is  crueIi 
foldiers,  mftigated  by  her  enemies,  prefumed  to  infultly  U&d* 
her  with  the  moft  unfeemly  reproaches.  They  cx- 
clanmed  indignantly  againit  her  as  the  murderer  of  her 
hufband.  Ihey  reviled  her  as  a  lewd  adulterefs  in 
the  moft  open  manner,  and  in  a  language  the'  moft  coarfe 
and  the  molt  opprobrious.  The  nobility  forgot  their 
promifes,  and  feemed  to  have  neither  honour  nor  hu- 
mamty.  She  had  changed  one  miferable  feene  for  a 
diftrefs  that  was  deeper  and  more  hcpelefs.  They  fur- 
rounded  her  with  guards,  and  conduced  her  to  her 


.  a; r ? 2;  r sl";“ »d '°«ZVto 

mg,  that  fhe  had  even  attempted  to  arm  her  hand  a?ain ft  thenTt°^  *  ^  yPtlvrt5r  and  bulncfs.  She  cried  out  to 

her  life,  and  was  defirous  to  relieve  her  wmtcJn  T  '|lem  t0  comnnferate  and  protect  her.  They  withheld 
by  fpilling  her  blood.  Upon  his  account  n  ,'chednefs  P1^’  and  afforded  her  no  protection.  Even  new 

encompaffed  with  danger^  H  crownTafnTaTarT  'lice  f”?  ,t0  h^'  Ttc  ]^eft  of  the  poZ 

unhappy  agiWra!,  todt  Sg&JgZ fe 

centious^ 
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.  r  .  o-  I  She  be.  ture,  and  that  beautiful  humanity  which. cbm&erized  Sfetlamj, 

•Scottan.1.  centious  outrage  of  inveawe  and  ex.c  -  the  mo(l  melancholy  fixations  of  her  life,  -*v~ w 

.hey  prevailed  with  her  to  inform  the  people  .ha,  % 
fuppor table  atrocity  of  ber  treatrnen  hJerfelf  fiie  was  paciftcd,  and  that  (he  wifhed  them  to  d.fperfe  advJ  of 

him  to  let  them  know,  that  (lie  w  „  themfelvdi.  They  feparated  in  obedience  to  her  defire,  the  noble, 

implicitly  to  the  determination  ol  the  parliament.  Her  t  »  conveyed  her  to  Holyroodhoufe.  But  »■'  diftnit. 

intreaties  and  her  fufferlngs  made  no ^^couldTeSeXm  their  intention,  than  herrc-'«  ih» 
the  nobles.  They  "Sment  in  liberty  and  Kmnde„r.  Theyheldacouncil 

demeanour.  She  implored,  as  the  h  q  which  they  deliberatedconcerningthc  manner  in  which 

prefer  to  them,  that  they  would  lead  her  to  herpalace.  in  w  ^  of  ^  ^  wag  Iefoliedj  tha(  ^ 

This  confolation,  too,  was  -  d;f  Tr  J  and  fhould  be  confined  during  her  life  in  the  fortrefs  of  Loch- 

ed  to  accuftom  her  fubje£lsto  beho  -  j  leven  .  and  they  fubferibed  an  order  for  her  commitment, 

to  teach  then,  to  triumph  ove A  resolution  fo  fudden,  fo  perfidious,  and  fo  tyttm- 
the  moft  mortifying  and  afflift  ng  ,  :tu  n;cal  filled  Mary  with  the  utmoft  aftomflimetot,  and 

experienced,  oppreffed  w«th  fatigue,  and  d  Jjg^  of  the  drew’  from  her  the  mod  bitter  complaints  and  exclama-  g 
duft  and  forrow,  they  uiut  her  up  .  ,  .•  JCfikaldv  of  Grange,  perceiving  with  furpnfe  she  is  (?eJ 

lord  provoft :  leaving  her  to  revo  ve  in  et -an. .  o  lengths  to  which  the  nobles  had  proceeded,  felt  his  fended  by 

agitated  mind  the  indignities  (he  had  “  X  the  alarm  for  the  part  lie  had  aded  at  their  Kirkddyo 

and  to  fuffer  in  anticipation  the  calamities  they  might  honour  take  withPthem  upon  their  breachGrar'Se5 

yet  inflia  upon  her.  ,  ft;ii  r  f  truft,  an(j  cenfured  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  queen’s 

The  malice  of  Morton  and  his  ^hereuts  was  (till  tar  COUufelled  him  to  rely  upon  the  in- 

from  being  gratified.  In  the  "lorn^»  ^  ^hich  tegrity  of  their  motives  ;  fpoke  of  her  paffion  for  Both- 
looked  from  the  window  of  the  apartment  townwn  g  J  vehement,  and  infilled  on  the  danger  of 
flic  had  been  confined,  taS* to  wkh  power.  He  was  no.  convinjed  by 

difplayed  in  fuch  a  manner  s  ,  ,  •  tb e;r  fpeeches ;  and  earneftly  recommended  lenient  and 

The«wasddin^™onlttheWyof^httking  Difcreet  admonitions,  he  faid, 

ftretched  at  the  foot  o  %*££££  “Id  1  fail  of  imptefiing  her  with  a  full  fenfe  of  the 

knees  before  it,  with  a  la  my  caufe,  O  hazards  and  inconveniences  of  an  improper  paffion,  and 

,ng  this  prayer,  “  Judge  and  revenge  my  came,  w  wouid  cure  her  of  it.  They  allured  him, 

t96  Lord!”  r^“  ThTcmiofity  of  the  people  that  when  it  appeared  that  (he  detefted  Bothwel,  and 
The  com.  temefs  of  her  aflh&ions.  »  affeaing  P  She  had  utterly  abandoned  his  interefts,  they  would  think  of  g 

mon  people  drew  them  to  a  feene  fo  new  and  fo  attettmg  t>he  na  y  ^deration.  But  this,  they  urged,  could  But  h° 

—  hardly  be*  expected ;  for  they  had  recenBv  intercepted  hhnwd 

Thf  eventful  C  of  the  preceding  day  had  thrown  a  letter  from  her  to  this  nobleman,  in  which  (he  exg/^ 
her  caS  Into  a  ferment.  The  ciVizens  of  a  better  prefled,  in  tin,  ftrongeft  terms,  the  warmth  of  her  love,  ble!. 
her  capi  H-hnld  the  degraded  maieftv  of  and  her  fixed  purpofe  never  to  forfake  lura(r).  Kir- 

'theirftwereigm^Her  ftate°of  hiimffiatbn^ fo'oppofite  kaldy  was  delicto  perufe  this  letter;  and  he  preffied 
“Sr  from  which  (he  had  fallen,  moved  them  them  no  longer  with  his  remonttrances.  The  queen 
with  compaffion  and  fympathy.  They  heard  her  tale,  in  the  mean  time,  fent  a  meffage  to  this  generous  fol- 
Tnd  were  filled  with  indignation.  Her  lamentation,  dier,  complaining  ot  the  cruelty  of  her  nobles,  and 
her  dTforder,  her  beauty,  aU  ftimulated  their  ardour  for  reminding  him  that  they  had  violated  their  engagements, 
her  deliverance^  It  wls  announced  to  the  nobles,  that  He  inftantly  addreffed  an  anfwer  to  it,  .recounting  the 
the  tide  of  popular  favour  had  turned  towards  the  reproaches  he  had  made  to  them ;  ftating  his  advice ; 
aueen  They  battened  to  appear  before  her,  and  to  defenbing  the  furprife  with  which  he  had  read  her  in- 
affiire  her,  wkh  fmiles  and  couVtefy,  that  they  were  im-  tercepted  letter ;  and  conjuring  her  to  renounce  and 
mediately  to  conduct  her  to  her  palace,  and  to  reinftate  forget  a  mod  wicked  and  flagitious  man,  and,  by  this 
her  in  her  royalty.  Impofing  upon  her  credulous  na-  vidtory  over  herfelf,  to  regain  the  love  and  refpea^of 


■part. 


(t)  «  Mr  Hume  is  candid  enough  to  give  up  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  ;  and  indeed,  fo  jar  »  I  have  ob¬ 
served  there  is  not  the  flighted  pretence  of  a  reafon  for  conceiving  it  to  be  genuine  ;  (Htft.  of  England,  V ol.  V. 
«  120.)  It  was  not  mentioned  by  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  adherents  to  I  lirogmorton,  when  Elizabeth  in¬ 
terfered  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  upon  the  imprifonment  of  the  queen  in  the  cattle  of  Lochleven  .  a  penod  of 
time  when  thefe  ftatefmen  were  defirous  to  throw  out  every  imputation  to  her  prejudice,  and  when  in  particu¬ 
lar  they  were  abufing  her  with  vehemence  for  her  attachment  to  Bothwel ;  ( Keith,  p.  419.)  Nor  was  it  made 
ufe  of  by  Murray  before  the  EnglHh  commiffioners.  Mary,  in  the  condition  to  which  the  nobles  had  reduced 
her,  could  not  well  think  of  a  ftep  of  this  fort,  although  her  attachment  to  Bothwel  had  been  as  ttrong  as  they 
were  pleafed  to  pronounce  it.  For,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  greatnefs  of  her  diftrefs,  (lie  was  guarded  by  them  fo 
ftriaiy,  as  to  make  it  vain  for  her  to  pretend  to  elude  their  vigilance.  In  regard,  too,  to  her  love  of  Bothwel, 
it  i.  not  clear  that  it  was  ever  real.  While  the  king  was  alive,  there  are  no  traces  of  their  ^proper  intercom*. 
The  affair  of  Dunbar  was  a  criminal  fedudion.  The  arts  of  a  profligate  man  overcame  her.  There  was  no 
fentiment  of  love  upon  either  fide.  After  her  marriage,  his  rndenefs  extinguilhed  in  her  altogether  any  remain 
of  kindnefs  and  refped  ;  and  hence  the  coldnefs  with  which  (he  parted  with  him.  Stuart  s  Hfory  of  Scotland, 
17ol.  1.  p.  253.  note.  1 


7oi 
The  rebel- 
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‘Sec tod.  fcer  fubjefh.  The  device  of  a  letter  from  heir  to- Both- 
Wel  completed  the  amazement  of  the  queen.  So  un¬ 
principled  a  contempt  of  every  thing  that  is  mod;  fa- 
Cred,  fo  barbarous  a  perfeverance  in  perhdioufnefs  and 
injuftice,  extinguilhed  every  fentiment  of  hope  in  her 
bofom.  She  conceived  that  fhe  was  doomed  to  inevi¬ 
table  deftru&ion,  and  funk  under  a  pang  of  unutterable 
700  anguifh. 

Mary  con-  The  Lords  Ruthven  and  Lindfay  artived  in  this  pa- 

L^chfey1  rdx>rfm  ber  to  *n^rm  her,  that  they  were 

cam«.eVCn  t°mman<Ld  to  Put  hi  execution  the  order  for  her  com¬ 
mitment.  They  charged  her  women  to  take  from  her 
all  her  ornaments  and  her  royal  attire.  A  mean  drefs 
was  put  upon  her ;  and  in  this  difguife  they  conveyed 
her  with  precipitation  to  the  prifon  appointed  for  her. 
The  Lords  Seton,  Yefter,  and  Borthwick,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  refeue  her,  but  failed  in  the  attempt.  She  was 
delivered  over  to  William  Douglas  the  governor  of  the 
cattle  of  Lochleven,  who  had  married  the  mother  of 
the  earl  of  Murray,  and  was  himfelf  nearly  related  to 
the  earl  of  Morton.  See  Mary. 
riutuu.  Upon  the  fame  day  on  which  the  nobles  fubferibed 
Eious  lords  the  order  for  the  impriionment  of  the  queen,  they  en- 
enter  into  atered  into  a  bond  of  concurrence  or  confederacy.  By 

Codation.  tllis  deed  th<T  bound  and  Cemented  themfelves  into  a 
body^  for  the  ftrenuous  profecution  of  their  quarrel  ; 
and  it  detailed  the  purpofes  which  they  were  to  for¬ 
ward  and  purfue.  They  propofed  to  punifh  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  the  king,  to  examine  into  the  queen’s  rape, 
to  diflolve  her  marriage,  to  preferve  her  from  the  bond¬ 
age  of  Bothwel,  to  protedf  the  perfon  of  the  prince, 
and  to  reftore  juftice  to  the  realm.  The  fan&ion  of  a 
moft  folemn  oath  confirmed  their  reliance  upon  one  an¬ 
other  ;  and  in  advancing  their  meafures,  they  engaged 
to  expofe  and  employ  their  lives,  kindred,  and  for¬ 
tunes. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  notwithftanding  all  the  pretended 
patriotifm  of  the  rebels,  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
their  intentions  than  to  profecutc  Bothwel  and  reftore 
the  queen  to  her f dignity.  They  had  already  treated 
her  in  the  vileft  manner,  and  allowed  Bothwel  to  efcape 
when  they  might  eafily  have  apprehended  and  brought 
him  to  any  trial  they  thought  proper.  To  exalt  them¬ 
felves  was  their  only  aim.  Eleven  days  after  the  capi¬ 
tulation  at  Carberry  hill,  they  held  a  convention,  in 
which  they  very  properly  aflumed  the  name  of  lords  of 
the  fecret  council ,  and  iflued  a  proclamation  for  appre¬ 
hending  Bothwel  as  the  murderer  of  the  king  ;  offer- 
lnS  a  reward  of  1000  crowns  to  any  perfon  who  fhould 
bring  him  to  Edinburgh.  A  fcarch  had  been  made  for 
the  murderers  of  the  king  that  very  night  in  whicli  the 
queen  was  confined  in  Lochleven  caftle.  One  Sebaftian 
sf  the  a  Frenchman,  and  captain  Blackader,  were  then  appre- 
^gsmur.hended ;  and  foon  after  James  Edmondftot.e,  John 
Blackader,  and  Mynart  Frafer,  were  taken  up  and  im- 
prifoned.  The  people  expefted  full  and  fatisfaftory 
P-°fs  of  the  guilt  of  Bothwel,  but  were  difappointed. 

I  he  affirmation  of  the  nobles,  that  they  were  poflefled 
of  evidence  which  could  condemn  him,  appeared  to  be  no 
better  than  a  pretence  or  artifice.  Sebaftian  found  means 
to  efcape  ;  the  other  perfons  were  put  to  the  torture, 
and  fuftamed  it  without  making  any  confeflion  that  the 
nobles  could  pubhftt.  They  were  condemned,  how¬ 
ever,  and  executed,  as  being  concerned  in  the  murder. 
In  their  dying  moments  they  protefted  their  innocence. 
Vot.  AVII.  Part  I. 
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A  fang ulnt  hope  was  entertained  that  captain  ftlacka-  Scotland. 

der  would  reveal  the  whole  fecret  at  the  place  of  exe-  - 

cation,  and  a  vail  multitude  of  fpe&ators  were  prefent. 

No  information,  however,  could  be  derived  from  what 
he  faid  with  regard  to  the  regicides  ;  but  while  he  fo-  BuJ  tiuT 
lemnly  protefted  that  liis  life  was  unjuftly  taken  away,^^n. 
he  averred  it  as  his  belief  that  the  earls  of  Murray  and 
Morton  were  the  contrivers  of  the  king’s  murder. 

The  lords  of  the  fecret  council  now  proceeded  to  the 
greateft  enormities.  They  fobbed  the  palace  of  Holy- Robberies 
roodhoufe  of  its  furniture  and  decorations;  converted  and  out- 
the  queen’s  plate  into  coin  ;  and  poflefted  themfelves  ofra2esof  thc 
her  jewels,  which  were  of  great  value  ;  and  while 
fa&ion  at  large  committed  thefe  afts  of  robbery,  the 
earl  of  Glencairn  with  folemn  hypocrify  demoliftied  the 
altar  in  the  queen’s  chapel,  and  defaced  and  deftroyed 
all  its  pictures  and  ornaments.  Thefe  exceftlve  outra¬ 
ges,  however,  loft  them  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
an  affociation  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  queen.  The 
court  of  France,  as  foon  as  the  news  of  Mary’s  impri- 
fonment  arrived,  difpatched  M.  de  Villeroy  to  condole 
with  her  upon  her  misfortunes  :  but  the  lords  of  the 
fecret  council  would  not  admit  him  to  fee  her,  upon 
which  he  immediately  returned  to  his  own  country. 

The  earl  of  Murray,  however,  was  at  this  time  in 
France  ;  and  to  the  promifes  of  this  ambitious  and 
treacherous  wretch  the  king  trufted,  imagining  him  to 
be  a  fteady  friend  to  the  unfortunate  queen.  Elizabeth 
alfo  pretended  friendfhip,  and  threatened  the  aftociated 
lords  ;  but  as  they  had  every  reafon  to  doubt  her  fince- 
rity,  they  paid  no  regard  to  her  threats,  and  even  refu- 
fed  to  admit  her  ambaftador  to  Mary’s  prefence. 

From  all  thefe  appearances  of  friendfhip  Mary  nek  Ma^com* 
ther  did  nor  could  derive  any  real  afliftance.  On  thepelledto 
24th  of-  July  1567,  the  lord  Liridlay,  whofe  imperious  %n  3  re- 
behaviour,  lays  Dr  Stuart,  approached  to  infanity,  wasriF?atim 
ordered  by  the  lords  to  wait  upon  the  queen  at  Loch-crown, 
leven.  He  carried  with  him  three  deeds  or  inftruments, 
and  was  inftrnfted  not  to  be  fparing  in  rudenefs  and 
menaces  in  order  to  compel  her  to  fnbfcribe  them.  By 
the  firft,  fhe  was  to  refign  her  crown  to  her  infant-fon  y 
by  the  fecund,  {he  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  regent 
of  Scotland  ;  and  by  the  third,  fhe  cenftituted  a  coun- 
cil  to  direct  the  prince  till  this  nobleman  fhould  arrive 
in  Scotland,  or  in  the  event  of  his  death  or  refufal  of 
the  office.  On  the  part  of  the  queen  aU  refiftance  was 
vain.  Sir  Robert  Melvil  afliired  her,  that  her  bed 
friends  were  of  opinion,  that  what  fhe  did  by  compul- 
fion,  and  in  a  prifon,  could  have  no  power  to  bind  her  ; 
and  of  this  fhe  was  alfo  affured  by  Throgmorton,  the 
Englifh  ambaftador,  in  a  letter  which  Sir  Robert  Mel- 
vil  brought  in  the  fcabbard  of  his  fword.  Mary  there- 
fore,  forlorn  and  lielplefs,  could  not  refill  the  barbarous 
rudenefs  with  which  Lindfay  prefTed  the  fubfeription 
of  the  papers,  though  fhe  would  not  read  them.  Five  706 
days  after,  the  lords  of-  the  fecret  council  met  at  StiY-^oronat*on' 
ling,  for  the  coronation  of  the  young  prince,  and  con  "V™™ 
fidered  themfelves  as  reprefenting  the  three  eftates  of 
the  kingdom.  A  proteftation  was  made  in  the  name 
of  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  that  this  folemnity  fhould 
neither  prejudge  his  rights  ©f  fucceffion  nor  thofe  of 
the  other  princes  of  the  blood.  The  young  prince  be 
mg  prefented  to  them,  the  lords  Lindfay  and  Ruthven 
appeared,  and  in  the  name  of  the  queen  renounced  in 
las  favour  her  nght  and  title  to  the  crown,  gave  up  the 
*  papers 
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ScotUru*.  papers  (he  had  fubfcribed,  and  fnrrendered  the  fword,  to  defire  it. 
'’•“■V"'-"'  fceptre,  and  royal  crown.  After  the  papers  were  read, 
the  earls  of  Morton,  Athol,  Glencairn,  Marre,  and 
Menteith,  with  the  mafter  of  Graham,  the  lord  Hume, 
and  Bothwel  bilhop  of  Orkney,  received  the  queen’s 
refignation  in  favour  of  her  fon  in  the  name  of  the 
three  eftates.  After  this  formality,  the  earl  of  Morton, 
bending  his  body,  and  laying  his  hand  upon,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  took  the  coronation -oath  for  the  prince,  enga¬ 
ging  that  he  (hould  rule  according  to  the  laws,  and  root 
put  all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the<word  of  God.  Adam 
Bothwel  then  anointed  the  prince  king  of  Scotland  5  a 
ceremony  with  which  John  Knox  was  difpleafed,  as  be¬ 
lieving  it  to  of  Jewifh  invention.  This  prelate  next 
delivered  to  him  the  fword  and  the  fceptre,  and  finally 
put  the  erown  upon  his  head.  In  the  procefiion  to  the 
caftle  from  the  church,  where  the  inauguration  was  per¬ 
formed,  and  where  John  Knox  preached  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  fermon,  the  earl  of  Athol  carried  the  crown,  Mor¬ 
ton  the  fceptre,  Glencairn  the  fword,  and  the  earl  of 
Marre  carried  the  prince  in  his  arms.  Thefe  folemnities 
received  no  countenance  from  Elizabeth  ;  and  1  hrog- 
morton,  by  her  exprefs  command,  was  not  prefent  at 
them. 

_ _ _  mv_  Soon  after  this  ceremony,  the  earl  of  Murray  retum- 

ti.rns  from  ed  from  France  ;  and  his  prefence  gave  fuch  a  flrength 
Prance.  aiKl  firmnefs  to  his  faftion,  that  very  little  oppofition 
could  be  given  by  the  partifans  of  Mary,  who  were.un- 
He?pa  a  fettled  and  defponding  for  want  of  a  leader.  A  little 
uifit  to  the  time  after  his  arrival,  this  monftrous  hypocrite  and  trai- 
queen  at  tor  waited  upon  his  diftreffed  and  inful  ted  fovereign  at 
Eochleven,  X.ochleven.  His  defign  was  to  get  her  to  defice  him  to 
accept  of  the  regency,  which  he  otherwife  pretended  to 
decline.  The  queen,  unfufpicious  of  the  deepnefs  of 
his  arts,  confcious  of  the  gratitude  he  owed. to  her,  and 
trufling  to  his  natural  affe&ion,  and  their  tie  of  a  com¬ 
mon  father,  received  him  with  a  tender  welcome.  She 
was  in  hafte  to  pour  forth  her  foul  to  him  ;  and  with 
tears  and  lamentations  related  her  condition  and  her  fuf- 
ferings.  He  heard  her  with  attention  :  and  turned  oc- 
cafionallyhis  difeourfe  to  the  topics  which  might  lead  her 
to  open  to  him  her  mind  without  difguife  in  thofe  fitua- 
tions  in  which  he  was  moft  anxious  to  obferve  it.  His^ 
e^e  and  his  penetration  were  fully  employed  ;  but  her 
diftrefs  awakened  not  his  tendernefs.  He  feemed  to  be 
in  fufpenfe ;  and  from  the  guardednefs  of  his  conven¬ 
tion  (he  could  gather  neither  hope  nor  fear.  She  beg¬ 
ged  him  to  be  free  with  her,  as  he  was  her  only  friend. 

He  yielded  to  her  intreaties  as  if  with  pain  and  reluc¬ 
tance  ;  and  taking  a  comprehenftve  furvey  of  her  con¬ 
duct,  deferibed  it  with  all  the  fe verity  that  could  affe& 
her  moft.  He  could  difeover  no  apology  for  her  mif- 
government  and  diforders  *,  and,  with  a  mortifying 
plainnefs,  he  preffed  upon  her  confcience  and  her  ho* 
nour.  At  times  (he  wept  bitterly.  Some  errors  file 
confeffed  ;  and  againft  calumnies  (he  warmly  vindicated 
herfelf.  But  all  (lie  could  urge  in  her  behalf  made  no 
impreffion  upon  him  ;  and  he  fpoke  to  her  of  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  God  as  her  chief  refuge.  She  was  torn  with  ap¬ 
prehensions,  and  nearly  diftra&ed  with  defpair.  He 
dropped  fome  words  of  confolation;  and  after  expref- 
hng  an  attachment  to  her  interefts,  gave  her  his  pro- 
mife  to  employ  all  his  confequence  to  feeme  her  life. 

As  to  her  liberty,  he  told  her,  that  to  atchieve  it  was 

beyond  his  efforts  and  that  it  was  not  good  for  her 
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Starting  from  her  feat,  (he  took  him  in  Scotland, 
her  arms,  and  killing  him  as  her  deliverer  from  the  ' 
fcaffold,  Elicited  his  immediate  acceptance  of  the  re-  yi0 
gency.  He  declared  he  had  many  reafens  to  refufe  And  in- 
the  regency.  She  implored  and  conjured  him  not  to  duces  hep 
abandon  her  in  the  extremity  of  her  wretcheduefs. 

There  was  no  other  method,  (he  faid,  by  which  (he^0£^ 
herfelf  could  be  faved,  her  fon  protected,  and  her  realm  regency. 
rightly  governed.  He  gave  way  to  her  anxiety  and  fe¬ 
licitations.  She  befought  him  to  make  the  moft  un¬ 
bounded  ufe  of  her  name  and  authority,  deiired  him  to 
keep  for  her  the  jewels  that  yet  remained  with  her,  and 
recommended  it  to  him  to  get  an  early  poffeffion  of  all 
the  forts  of  her  kingdom.  He  now  took  his  leave  of 
her,  and  embracing  anew  this  pious  traitor,  (he  fent  her 
bleffing  with  him  to  the  prince  her  fon.  ylt 

In  the  mean  time  the  wretched  earl  of  Bothwel  wasMiftrable 
ftruggling  with  the  greateft  difficulties.  Sir  William  fate  of 
Murray  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  had  put  to  fea  in  Buthwek 
fearch  of  him.  He  had  been  obliged  to  exercife  pi¬ 
racy  in  order  to  fubfift  himfelf  and  his  followers.  His 
purfuers  came  upon  him  unexpectedly  at  the  Orkney 
idands,  and  took  three  of  his  fhips  y  but  he  himfelf 
made  his  efcape.  Soon  after,  having  feized  a  Turkifl> 
trader  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  two  (hips  of  war  be¬ 
longing  to  the  king  of  Denmark  gave  chace  to  him  as 
a  pirate.  An  engagement  enfued,  in  which  Bothwel- 
was  taken.  His  officers  and  mariners  were  hanged  in 
Denmark  ;  but  Bothwel  himfelf,  being  known  by  feme 
Scottiffi  merchants,  had  his  life  fpared.  He  was  thrown, 
however,  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained  ten  years 
and  at  laft  died  melancholy  and  diftra&ed.  The  re¬ 
gent  fent  commiffioners  to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  de¬ 
mand  him  as  a  prifoner  y  but  that  prince,  confidering 
him  as  a  traitor  and  ufurper,  totally  difregarded  his  re- 
queft.  <  m 

The  dreadful  fate  of  Bothwel  did  not  make  any  al*Letters 
teration  in  the  fituation  of  the  queen..  Her  enemies, forged 
bent  on  calumniating  her,  produced  letters,  which  theyh^tween 
faid  were  written  and  fent  by  her  to  that  licentious  no- 
bleman  during  the  life  of  the  king.  Thefe  letters  are 
now  univerfally  admitted  to  have  been  forged  by  the 
rebels  themfelves,  who  praftifed  likewife  upon  fome  fer- 
vants  of  Bothwel  to  accufe  the  queen  of  the  murder  of 
her  hnfeand.  The  letters  for  fome  time  gained  credit ;  Servants  0 
but  the  confeffions  of  the  fervants  were  all  in  her  fa?  Bothwel 

When  on  the  fcaffold,  they  addreffed  themfelves executed, 

-  -  -  -  -  who  declai 
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to  the  people  ;  and  after  having  folemnly  declared  thethe  inno- 
innocence  of  the  queen,  they  protefted  before  God  andCCnceof  tl 
his  angels,  that  the  earl  of  Bothwel  had  informed  them  queen, 
that  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton  were  the  contri* 
vers  of  the  king’s  murder. 

It  was  impoffible  that  fuch  tranfa&ions  as  thefe  could, 
advance  the  popularity  of  the  regent.  His  unbounded, 
ambition  and  cruelty  to  his  fovereign  began  at  laft  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  nation  ;  and  a  party  was  forming 
itfelf  in  favour  of  the  queen.  She  herfelf  had  been 
often  meditating  her  efcape  from  her  prifon  y  and  (he  at 
laft  effeCled  it  by  means  of  a  young  gentleman  George 
Douglas,  brother  to  her  keeper,  who  had  fallen  in  loveefcapes 
with  her.  On  the  2d  day  of  May  1568,  about  fevenfrom  yri- 
o’ clock  in  the  evening,  when  her  keeper  was  at  fupperfon* 
with  his  family,  George  Douglas,  poffeffing  himfelf  of 
the  keys  of  the  caftle,  haftened  to  her  apartment,  and 
con<Ju£led  her  ,out  pf  prifon.  Having  locked  the  gateg 
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grotl&n&  of  the  caftle,  they  immediately  entered  a  boat  which 
waited  for  them ;  and  being  rowed  acrofs  the  lake,  the 
lord  Seton  received  the  queen  with  a  chofen  band  of 
horfemen  in  complete  armour.  That  night  he  con¬ 
veyed  her  to  his  houfe  of  Niddrie  in  Weil  Lothian  ; 
where  having  relied  a  few  hours,  ihe  fet  out  for  Ha** 
milton. 

T  he  efcape  of  the  queen  threw  her  enemies  into  the 
great eil  conilernation.  Many  forfook  the  regent  open- 
ly ;  and  dill  more  made  their  fubmiffions  privately,  or 
The  regent  concealed  themfelves.  He  did  not,  however,  defpond  ; 
ra  tes  an  but  refolved  to  defend  bimfelfby  force  of  arms.  The 
queen  foon  found  herfelf  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  and 
the  regent  oppofed  her  with  4000.  Mary,  however, 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  rifk  a  battle  ;  knowing  the 
ctpacity  of  the  regent  as  a  general,  and  that  his  offi¬ 
cers  were  all  men  of  approved  valour  and  experience. 
But  in  this  prudent  refolution  ihe  was  over-ruled  by  the 
impetuofity  of  her  troops.  A  battle  was  fought  on 
the  13  th  of  May  1568,  at  Larigfide  near  Glafgow ; 
in  which  Mary's  army  was  defeated,  and  her  lafl  hopes 
Lan^fide  Rafted.  The  unfortunate  queen  fled  towards  Kirkcud- 
jnear  Glaf-  bright;  where  finding  a  place  of  fafety,  ihe  deliberated 
on  the  plan  ihe  ffiould  afterwards  follow-  The  refult 
of  her  deliberations,  as  frequently  happens  in  cafes  of 
perplexity,  led  her  to  take  the  word  ilep  poffible.  Not- 
withftanding  all  the  perfidy  which  ihe  had  found  in  E- 
lizabeth,  Mary  could  not  think  that  die  would  now  re- 
fufe  to  afford  her  a  refuge  in  her  dominions  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  retire  into  England.  To  this  ihe  had 
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in  Lochleven  caftle  ;  and  ihe  now  refolved,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  advice  of  her  moil  faithful  counfellors,  to 
make  the  fatal  experiment. 

In  obedience  to  her  order,  the  lord  Herries  addref- 
fed  a  letter  to  Mr  Lauder,  the  deputy-commander  at 
Carlifli ;  and  after  detailing  her  defeat  at  Langfide, 
defired  to  know  if  ftie  might  truft  herfelf  upon  Eng- 
liih  ground.  This  officer  wrote  inftantly  an  aniwer,  in 
which  he  faid.  that  the  lord  Scroop  the  warden  of  the 
frontiers  being  abfent,  he  could  not  of  his  private  au¬ 
thority  give  a  formal  affiirance  in  a  matter  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  ft  ate  of  a  queen  :  but  that  he  would  fend  by 
poll  to  his  court  to  know  the  pleafure  of  his  fovereign ; 
and  that  if  in  the  mean  time  any  neceffity  ffiould  force 
Mary  to  Carlifle,  he  would  receive  her  with  joy,  and 
proteft  her  againft  her  enemies.  Mary,  however,  be¬ 
fore  the  meffenger  could  return,  had  embarked  in  a  fiffi- 
ing  boat  with  lixteen  attendants.  In  a  few  hours  ffie 
landed  at  Wirkington  in  Cumberland ;  and  from  thence 
ffie  proceeded  to  Cockermouth,  where  fhe  continued 
till  Mr  Lauder,  having  affembled  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  conduced  her  with  the  greateft  refped  to  the 
caftle  of  Carlifle. 

Announces  To  Elizabeth  ffie  announced  her  arrival  in  a  dif- 
patch,  which  deferibed  her  late  misfortunes  in  general 
i>eth, lZa"  an<?  Poetic  terms,  and  in  which  ffie  expreffed  an  earned: 

folicitude  to  pay  her  a  vifit  at  her  court,  and  the  deep 
fenfe  ffie  entertained  of  her  friendffiip  and  geneiofity. 
The  queen  of  England,  by  obliging  and  polite  letters, 
condoled  with  her  upon  her  fituation,  and  gave  her 
afiurances  of  all  the  favour  and  protedion  that  were 
due  to  the  juftice  of  her  caufe.  But  as  they  were  not 
accompanied  with  an  invitation  to  London,  Mary  took 
fche^arm.  She  thought  it  expedient  to  indrud  lord 
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Fleming  to  repair  to  France ;  and  ffie  intruded  16rd  Scotbitf. 

Herries  with  a  moil  preffing  remonftrance  to  Eliza- - - - J 

beth.  Her  anxiety  for  an  interview  in  order  to  vin-AnjZ°r 
dicate  her  condud,  her  ability  to  do  fo  in  the  moft  fa-  her  for  an* 
tisfadory  manner,  and  her  power  to  explain  the  ingra- interview, 
titude,  the  crimes,  and  the  perfidy  of  her  enemies,  were 
urged  to  this  princefs.  A  delay  in  the  date  of  her  af¬ 
fairs  was  reprefented  as  nearly  equivalent  to  abfolute 
deftrudion.  An  immediate  proof  was  therefore  re- 
queded  from  Elizabeth  of  the  fince.rity  of  her  profef* 
lions.  If  ffie  was  unwilling  to  admit  into  her  prefence 
a  queen,  a  relation,  and  a  friend,  ffie  was  reminded, 
that  as  Mary's  entrance  into  her  dominions  had  been 
voluntary,  her  departure  ought  t<5  be  equally  free  and 
unredrained.  She  valued  the  protection  of  the  queen 
of  England  above  that  of  every  other  potentate  upon 
earth ;  but  if  it  could  not  be  granted,  ffie  would  folicit 
the  amity,  and  implore  the  aid,  of  powers  who  would 
commiferate  her  amidions,  and  be  forward  to  relieve 
them.  Amidd  remonff ranees,  however,  which  were 
fo  jud  and  fo  natural,  Mary  failed  not  to  give  thanks 
to  Elizabeth  for  the  courtefy  with  which  ffie  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  treated  in  the  callle  of  Carlifle.  She  took 
the  opportunity  alio  to  beg  of  this  princefs  to  avert 
the  cruelty  of  the  regent  from  her  adherents,  and  to 
engage  him  not  to  wade  her  kingdom  with  hodility  and 
ravages  ;  and  ihe  had  the  prudence  to  pay  her  compli¬ 
ments  in  an  affedionate  letter  to  fecretary  Cecil,  and  to 
court  his  kind  offices  in  extricating  her  from  her  diffi¬ 
culties  and  troubles. 

But  the  queen  of  England  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
remondrances.  The  voluntary  offer  of  Mary  to  plead 
her  caufe  in  the  prefence  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  fatisfy  Defibera* 
all  her  fcruples,  was  rejeded.  Her  difaders  were  ra-tionsof 
ther  a  matter  of  exultation  than  of  pity.  The  deli-  Elizabeth 
berations  of  the  Engliffi  queen,  and  thofe  of  her  datef-  ftatefmen 
men,  were  not  direded  by  maxims  of  equity,  of  com-  concerning 
paffion,  or  of  generofity.  They  confidered  the  flight  Mary, 
of  Mary  into  England  as  an  incident  that  was  fortu¬ 
nate  and  favourable  to  them  ;  and  they  were  folicitous 
to  adopt  thofe  meafures  which  would  enable  them  to 
draw  from  it  the  greated  profit  and  advantage.  If  the 
queea  of  Scots  were  allowed  to  return  to  her  own  do¬ 
minions,  it  was  probable  that  ffie  would  foon  be  in  a 
condition  to  dedroy  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  fac¬ 
tion,  who  were  the  friends  of  England.  The  houfe  of 
Hamilton,  who  were  now  zealous  in  the  intereds  of 
France,  would  rife  into  confideration  and  power.  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  kept  in  perpetual  turmoils  upon  the  fron- 
tiers  ;  Ireland  would  receive  moledation  from  the  Scots, 
and  its  didurbances  grow  important  and  dangerous. 

Mary  would  renew  with  redoubled  ardour  her  defigns 
againd  the  Protedant  religion  j  and  a  French  army 
would  again  be  introduced  into  Scotland.  For  thefe 
reafons,  Elizabeth  and  her  miniders  determining  not 
to  redore  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  throne,  confidered 
what  would  be  the  probable  Confequences  of  permit¬ 
ting  her  to  remain  at  liberty  in  England.  In  this  fitu¬ 
ation,  ffie  would  augment  the  number  of  her  partizans, 
fend  to  every  quarter  her  emifTaries,  and  inculcate  her 
title  to  the  crown.  Foreign  ambaffadors  would  afford 
her  aid,  and  take  a  ffiaie  in  her  intrigues  ;  and  Scot¬ 
land,  where  there  was  fo  high  an  objed  to  be  gained, 
would  enter  with  cordiality  into  her  views.  This  plan 
being  alfo  hazardous,  it  was  deliberated  whether  the 
I  2  queen 
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1  ^NJfcotland.  queen  of  Scots  might  not  be  allowed  to  tak£  a  voyage 
u-— v - into  France.  But  all  the  pretenfions  which  had  hither¬ 

to  threatened  the  crown  of  Elizabeth  would  in  this  cafe 
be  revived.  A  ftrong  refentment  to  her  would  even 
urge  Mary  and  Charles  IX.  to  the  boldeft  and  moft 
defperatc  enterprifes.  The  party  of  the  queen  of 
Scots  in  England,  flrong  from  motives  of  religion  and 
afft&ion,  and  from  difeontents  and  the  love  of  change, 
would  ilimulate  their  anger  and  ambition.  England 
had  now  no  territories  in  France.  A  war  with  that 
country  and  with  Scotland  would  involve  the  greateft 
dangers.  Upon  revolving  thefe  meafures  and  topics, 
Elizabeth  and  her  counfellors  were  induced  to  con- 
ronfineher  c\u^  that  it  was  by  far  the  wife  ft  expedient  to  keep 
fa  hie.  tjie  qliecn  0f  Scots  in  confinement,  to  invent  methods 
to  augment  her  diftrefs,  to  give  countenance  to  the  re¬ 
gent,  and  to  hold  her  kingdom  in  dependence  and  fub- 
jettion. 

In  confequence  of  this  cruel  and  unjuft  refolution, 
Mary  was  acquainted,  that  fhe  could  not  be  admitted 
into  Elizabeth’s  prefence  till  fhe  had  cleared  herfelf  of 
hcr€pre-t0  tlie  crimes  imputed  to  her;  fhe  was  warned  not  to 
Cr  Pr  ’  think  of  introducing  French  troops  into  Scotland  ;  and 
it  was  hinted,  that  for  the  more  fecurity  fhe  ought  to 
be  removed  farther  from  the  frontier.  This  meflage 
at  once  fhowed  Mary  the  imprudence  of  her  condu& 
in  trufting  herfelf  to  Elizabeth.  But  the  error  could 
siot  now  be  remedied.  She  was  watched  to  prevent 
her  efcape,  and  all  her  remonftrances  were  vain.  _  The 
earl  of  Murray  had  offered  to  accufe  her ;  and  it  was 
at  laft  concluded  that  Elizabeth  could  not,  confidently 
with  her  own  honour  and  the  tranquillity  of  her  go¬ 
vernment,  fuffer  the  queen  of  Scots  to  come  into  her 
prefence,  to  depart  out  of  England,  or  to  be  reftored 
to  her  dignity,  till  her  caufe  fhould  be  tried  and  decid¬ 
ed.  An  order  was  given  to  remove  her  from  Carlifle 
caftle  to  a  place  of  itrength  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  borders,  to  confine  her  more  clofely,  and  to  guard 
againft  all  poflibility  of  an  efcape. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  extraordinary  tranfa&ions, 
a  trial  took  place,  perhaps  the  moil  remarkable  for 
its  injuftiee  and  partiality  of  any  recorded  in  hiftory. 
Mary,  confined  and  apprehenlive,  fubmitted  to  be  tried 
as  they  thought  proper.  T  he  regent,  who  was  to  he 
the  aceufer,  was  fummoned  into  England,  and  commif- 
fioners  were  appointed  on  both  fides.  On  the  4th  of 
O&ober,  the  commiffioners  met  at  York  ;  and  four 
'days  after,  the  deputies  of  the  queen  of  Scots  were 
called  to  make  known  their  complaints.  They  related 
the  moft  material  circumftances  of  the  cruel  ufage  fhe 
had  received.  Their  accufations  were  an  alarming  in- 
trodu&ion  to  the  bufinefs  in  which  the'  regent  had  em¬ 
barked  ;  and  notwithilanding  the  encouragement  lhown 
to  him  by  Elizabeth,  he  was  affaulted  by  apprehenfions. 
The  artifices  of  Maitland  added  to  his  alarms.  In- 
Head  of  proceeding  inflantly  to  defend  himfelf,  or  to 
accufe  the  queen,  he  fought  permifiion  to  relate  his 
doubts  and  fcruples  to  the  Englifh  coinmiftioners.  I11 
his  own  name,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  his  affoci- 
ates,  he  demanded  to  know  whether  they  had  fufficient 
authority  from  Elizabeth  to  pronounce,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  murder,  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  according  to  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  fhould  be  laid  before  them  ;  whether  they 
would  a&ually  exercife  this  power  ;  whether,  in  the 
event  of  her  criminality,  their  fovereign  fhould  be  deli- 
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vered  to  him  and  bis  friend?,  or  detained  in  England  in 
fuch  a  way  as  that  no  danger  fhould .  enfue  from  her 
a&ivity  ;  and  whether,  upon  her  conviflion,  the  queen 
of  England  would  allow  his  proceedings,  and  thofe  of 
his  party,  to  be  proper,  maintain  the  government  of 
the  young  king,  and  fupport  him  in  the  regency  in 
the  terms  of  the  ad  of  parliament  which  had  confirmed 
him  in  that  office.  To  thefe  requifitrons,  it  was  an- 
fv/ered,  upon  the  part  of  the  Englifh  deputies,  that 
their  commiffion  was  fo  ample,  that  they  could  enter 
into  and  proceed  with  the  controvcrfy  ;  and  that  they 
had  liberty  to  declare,  that  their  fovereign  would  not 
reftore  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  crown,  if  fatisfadory 
proofs  of  her  crime  fhould  be  produced  ;  but  that  they 
knew  not,  and  were  not  inftruded  to  fay,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  fhe  would  finally  condud  herfelf  as  to  her  perfon 
and  punifhment.  With  regard  to  the  fovereignty  of 
the  prince,  and  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Murray,  they 
were  points,  they  obferved,  which  might  be  canvaffed 
in  a  fut u re r  period.  Thefe  replies  did  not  pleafe  the 
regent  and  his  affociaties  ;  and  they  requefted  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  commifiioners  to  tranfmit  their  doubts  and  fcruples- 
to  be  examined  and  anfvvered  by  Elizabeth. 

But  while  the  regent  difeovered  in  this  manner  his 
apprehenfions,  he  yet  affirmed  that  he  was  able  to  an- 
fwer  the  charges  imputed  to  him  and  his  fadion  ;  and 
this  being  in  a  great  meafure  a  diftind  matter  from  the 
controvcrfy  of  the  murder,  he  was  defired  to  proceed  y17 
in  it.  It  was  contended,  that  Bothwel,  who  had  the  Hi*  accufe 
chief  concern  in  the  murder  of  lord  Darnley,  pafTeffed  ^')n  ag*in£ 
fitch  credit  with  the  queen,  that  within  three  months  * 
after  that  horrible  event,  he  feized  her  perfon  and  led 
her  captive  to  Dunbar,  obtained  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  and  married  her  :  that  the  nobility,  being  moved 
with  his  crimes,  did  confederate  to  punifh  him  ;  to  re¬ 
lieve  her  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  ravifhed 
her,  and  who  could  not  be  her  hufband ;  and  to  pre 
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ferve  the  life  of  the  prince ;  that  having  taken  arms 
for  thefe  purpofee,  the  earl  marched  againft  them  ;  but 
that,  propoiing  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  fing^ekombat, 
his  challenge  was  accepted ;  that  he  declined,  notwith- 
ftanding,  to  enter  the  lilts,  and  fled  :  that  the  queen, 
preferring  his  impunity  to  her  own  honour,  favoured 
his  efcape  by  going  over  to  the  nobility  :  that  they 
conducted  her  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  informed 
her  of  the  motives  of  their  proceedings,  requefted  her 
to  take  the  proper  ileps  againft  him  and  the  other  re¬ 
gicides,  and  intreated  her  to  diffolve  her  pretended  mar¬ 
riage,  to  take  care  of  her  fon,  and  to  confult  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  her  realm  :  that  this  treatment  being  offen- 
five  to  her,  file  menaced  them  with  vengeance,  and  of¬ 
fered  to  furrender  her  crown  if  they  would  permit 
her  to  poftefs  the  murderer  of  her  hufband  :  that  her 
inflexible  mind,  and  the  neceflities  of  the  ft  ate,  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  keep  her  at  a  diftance  from  him,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  a  communication  with  his  adhe¬ 
rents  :  that  during  her  confinement,  finding  herfelf 
fatigued  with  the  troubles  of  royalty,  and  unfit  for 
them  from  vexation  of  fpirit  and  the  weaknefs  of  her 
body  and  intellect,  fhe  freely  and  of  her  own  will  re- 
figned  her  crown  to  her  fon,  and  conflituted  the  earl  of 
Murray  to  the  regency ;  that  the  king  accordingly  had 
been  crowned,  and  Murray  admitted  to  the  regency  ; 
that  the  fan&ion  of  the  three  eftates  affembled  in  par¬ 
liament  having  confirmed  thefe  appointments,  an  uri- 
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Vfrfal  obedience  of  the  people  had  enfued,  and  a  fteady 
admin  iftrati  on  of  juftiee  bad  taken  place  ;  that  pertain 
perfons,  however,  envious  of  the  public  order  and  peace, 
Jiad  brought  her  out  of  prifon,  and  had  engaged^  to 
JTubvert  the  government ;  that  they  had  been  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  their  wicked  attempts  ;  and  that  it  was  moil  juft 
and  equitable,  that  the  king  and  the  regent  fhould  be 
fupported  in  power,  in  oppofition  to  a  rebellions  and 
turbulent  fa&ion. 

This  apology,  fo  imperfeft,  fo  impudent,  and  fo  ir- 
reconcikable  with  hiflory,  received  a  complete  confuta¬ 
tion  from  the  deputies  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  To 
lake  arms  againft  her  becaufe  Bothvvel  had  her  favour, 
was,  they  faid,  a  lame  j unification  of  the  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray  and  his  friends  ;  fmee,  it  had  never  been  properly 
mani felled  to  her  that  he  was  the  murderer  ot  her  hui- 
band.  He  had  indeed  been  fufpe£led  of  this  crime  ; 
but  had  been  tried  by  his  peers,  and  acquitted.  His 
acquittal  had  been  ratified  in  parliament,  and  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  exprefs  approbation  of  the  party  who  were 
now  fo  loud  in  aceufing  him,  and  who  had  confpired 
againft  her  authority.  Thefe  rebels  had  even  urged 
her  to  accomplifh  her  marriage  with  him,  had  recom¬ 
mended  him  as  the  fitteil  perfon  to  govern  the  realm, 
and  had  fubferibed  a  bond  afferting  his  innocence,  and 
binding  themfelves  to  challenge  and  punifh  all  his  ad¬ 
versaries  and  opponents.  They  had  never,  either  before 
or  after  the  marriage,  like  true  fubje£ls,  advert ifed 
the  queen  of  his  guilt,  till,  having  experience  of  their 
ffrertgth,  they  fecretly  took  arms,  and  inveiled  her  in 
Borlhwick  caitle.  The  firil  mark  of  their  difplealure 
was  the  found  of  a  trumpet  in  hoftility,  and  the  dif- 
play  of  warlike  banners.  She  made  her  efcape  to  Dun¬ 
bar  ;  and  they  returning  to  Edinburgh,  levied  troops, 
iflued  proclamations,  took  the  field  againft  her,  under 
the  pretence  of  delivering  her  from  his  tyranny,  and 
got  pofieffion  of  her  perfon.  She  was  willing  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  effulion  of  blood,  and  was  very  far  from  pre¬ 
ferring  his  impunity  to  her  honour.  Kirkaldy  of 
Orange,  in  obedience  to  inftru£lions  from  them,  de- 
fire  l  her  to  caufe  him  to  retire,  and  invited  her  to  pafs 
to  them  under  the  promife  of  being  ferved  and  obeyed 
as  their  fovereign.  She  confiented,  and  Kirkaldy  ta¬ 
king  Bothwel  by  the  hand,  recommended  it  to  him  to 
depart,  and  affured  him  that  no  man  would  purfue 
him.  It  was  by  their  own  contrivance  that  he  fled  ; 
and  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  taken  him  ;  but  they 
/bowed  not  the  fmalleft  defire  to  make  him  their  pri- 
foiier.  He  remained,  too,  for  fome  time  in  the  king- , 
dom,  and  was  unmoleiled  by  them ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  was  upon  the  feas  that  they  affe&ed  to  go  in  fearch 
of  him.  When  ihe  furrendered  herfelf  in  the  fight  of 
their  aimy,  the  earl  of  Morton  ratified  the  ftipulations 
of  Kirkaldy,  made  obeifance  to  her  in  their  names, 
and  promifed  her  all  the  ferviee  and  honour  which  had 
ever  been  paid  to  any  of  lier  predeceffors.  They  were 
not  flaves,  however,  to  their  engagements.  They  car¬ 
ried  her  to  Edinburgh,  but  did  not  lodge  her  in  her 
palace.  She  was  committed  to  the  houfe  of  a  burgefs, 
and  treated  with  the  vileft  indignities.  She  indeed 
broke  out  into  menaces,  and  threatened  them  ;  nor  was 
this  a  matter  either  of  blame  or  of  wonder.  But  it  was 
utterly  falfe  that  {he  had  ever  made  any  offer  to  give 
away  her  crown,  if  ihe  might  poffefs  Bothwel.  In  the 
Jtiidft  of  her  luffermgs,  fhe  had  even  required  them  by 


fecretary  Maitland  to  fpecify  their  complaints,  and  be- 
fought  them  to  allow  her  to  appear  in  parliament,  and 
to  join  and  affift  in  feeking  a  remedy  to  them  from  the 
wifdom  of  the  three  effaces.  This  overture,  however, 
fo  falutary  and  fubmilfive  they  abfolutely  reje&td. — 
They  were  animated  by  purpofes  of  ambition,  and  had 
not  in  view  a  relief  from  grievances.  They  forced  her 
from  her  capital  in  the  night,  and  imprifoned  her  in 
Lochleven  ;  and  there,  they  affirm,  being  exhaufted 
with  the  toils  of  government  and  the  languors  of  lick* 
nefs,  file,  without  conftraint  or  folicitation,  refigned  her 
crown  to  her  fon,  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  to 
be  regent  during  his  minority.  This  indeed  was  to 
affume  an  unlimited  power  over  fa£ls  *,  hut  the  truth 
could  neither  be  concealed,  nor  overturned,  nor  pallia¬ 
ted.  She  was  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  imaffailed  by  ma¬ 
ladies,  and  without  any  infirmity  that  could  induce  her 
to  furrender  the  government  of  her  kingdom.  Nor  was 
it  unknown  to  them  that  the  earl  of  Athol  and  the  ba¬ 
rons  Tullibardin  and  Lethington,  principal  men  of  their 
council,  difpatched  Sir  Robert  Melvil  to  her  with  a 
ring  and  prefents,  with  a  recommendation  to  fubferibe 
whatever  papers  fhould  be  laid  before  her,  as  the  only- 
means  in  her  power  to  fave  her  life,  and  with  an  affurance 
that  what  fhe  did  under  captivity  could  not  operate  any 
injury  to  her.  Melvil,  too,  communicated  to  her  an 
intimation  in  writing  from  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
which  gave  her  the  lame  advice  and  the  fame  affurance. 
To  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  Ihe  fent  an  anfwer,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  ihe  would  follow  his  counfel ;  and  en¬ 
joining  him  to  declare  to  his  miftrefs  her  haplefs  Hate, 
and  that  her  re  fig  nation  of  her  crown  was  eonftrained. 
Nor  did  this  ambaffador  negletl  her  com  million  ;  and  it 
was  a  popular  perfuafion  that  Elizabeth  would  have 
marched  an  army  to  her  relief,  if  Ihe  had  not  been  inti¬ 
midated  by  the  threat  of  the  rebels,  that  the  blood  of 
the  queen  of  Scots  would  be  the  wages  of  her  foldiers. 
It  was  alfo  not  to  be  contradi&ed,  that  when  the  lord 
Lindfay  prefented  to  his  fovereign  the  inftruments  of 
relignation,  he  menaced  her  with  a  clofer  prifon  and  a 
fpeedy  death  if  fhe  fhould  refufe  to  fubferibe  them.  It 
was  under  an  extreme  terror,  and  with  many  tears,  that, 
fhe  put  her  name  to  them.  She  did  not  confider  them 
as  her  deeds  ;  did  not  read  them  ;  and  p  rot  died,  that 
when  fhe  was  at  liberty,  fhe  would  difavow  fubferiptions 
which  had  been  extorted  from  her.  Even  Douglas,  the 
keeper  of  Lochleven,  could  not  endure  to  be  a  witnefs 
of  the  violence  employed  againft  her.  He  departed  out 
of  her  prefence,  that  he  might  not  fee  her  furrender  her 
rights  againft  her  will  ;  and  he  fought  and  obtained 
from  her  a  certificate,  that  he  was  not  acceffory  to  this 
compullion  and  outrage.  Nor  did  it  conliil  with  the 
flighteft  probability  or  reafon,  that  Ihe  would,  of  her 
own  will  and  accord,  execute  a  refignation  of  her  royal 
eftate,  and  retain  no  provifion  for  her  future  mainte¬ 
nance.  Yet  by  thefe  extraordinary  deeds,  the  condi¬ 
tion  to  which  ihe  was  reduced  was  moll  miferable  and 
wretched.  For  no  portion  whatever  of  her  revenue 
was  referved  to  her,  and  no  fecurity  of  any  kind  was 
granted  either  for  her  liberty  or  her  life.  As  to  the 
coronation  of  the  prince,  it  could  have  no  validity,  as 
being  founded  in  a  pretended  and  forced  refignation. 
It  was  alfo  defective  in  its  form  ;  for  there  were  in  Scot¬ 
land  more  than  an  hundred  earls,  bifhop3,  and  lords  • 
and  of  thefe  the  whole,  or  at  leaft  the  major  part,  ought 
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™",_"  *  * ''  afiifl  in  it  more  than  four  earls,  fix  lords,  one  bi- 
fhop,  and  two  or  three  abbot3.  Proteflations,  too, 
were  openly  made,  that  nothing  tranfa&ed  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  ffiould  be  any  prejudice  to  the  queen,  her  eflate, 
and  the  blood-royal  of  Scotland.  Neither  could  it  be 
tightly  conceived,  that  if  the  queen  had  willingly  fur- 
rendered  her  dignities,  the  would  have  named  the  earL  of 
Murray  to  the  regency  in  preference  to  the  duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  who  had  a  natural  and  proper  claim  to  it,  and 
who  had  deferved  well  of  her  country  by  difcharging 
that  high  office  during  her  minority.  As  to  the  ratift- 
'cation  of  the  inveftiture  of  the  young  prince,  and  the 
regency  of  the  earl  of  Murray  by  the  eflates,  it  was 
obfervable,  that  this  was  done  in  an  illegal  parliament. 
It  was  an  invalid  confirmation  of  deeds  which  in  them- 
felves  had  no  inherent  power  or  efficacy.  The  princi¬ 
pal  nobility,  too,  objected  in  this  parliament  to  this  ra¬ 
tification.  Protections  were  made  before  the  lords  of 
the  articles,  as  well  as  before  the  three  eftates,  to  inter¬ 
rupt  and  defeat  tranfadlions  which  were  in  a  wild'  hofli- 
lity  to  the  conllitution  and  the  laws.  Neither  was  it 
true  that  the  government  of  the  king  and  the  regent 
was  univerfally  obeyed,  and  adminiflered  with  equity 
and  approbation  :  for  a  great  divifion  of  the  nobility 
never  acknowledged  any  authority  but  that  of  the 
queen,  and  never  held  any  courts  but  in  her  name  ;  and 
it  was  notorious,  that  the  admin i(i ration  of  the  ufurper3 
had  been  marked  and  diftingnifiied  by  enormous  cruel¬ 
ties  and  oppreffions.  Many  honourable  families  and 
loyal  fubje&s  had  been  perfecuted  to  ruin,  and  plunder¬ 
ed  of  their  wealth,  to  gratify  the  retainers  and  foldiers 
who  upheld  this  infolent  domination  ;  and  murder  and 
bloodfhed,  theft  and  rapine,  were  prevalent  to  a  degree 
unheard  of  for  many  ages.  Upoa  all  thefe  accounts,  it 
was  inferred,  that  Elizabeth  ought  to  fupport  the 
<jueen  of  Scots,  to  reflore  her  to  her  crown,  and  to 
overthrow  the  power  of  a  mofl  unnatural  and  rebellious 
fadlion. 

To  thefe  fads  the  regent  did  not  pretend  to  make 
any  objedion  ;  and  though  required  by  the  Engliffi 
commiffioners  to  produce  founder  and  better  reafons  for 
his  treatment  of  the  queen,  he  did  not  advance  any 
thing  in  his  own  behalf.  He  even  allowed  the  char¬ 
ges  of  treafon  and  ufurpation  to  be  preffed  againfl  him, 
without  prefuming  to  anfwer.  This  furprifmg  beha¬ 
viour,  which  might  readily  have  been  conflrued  into  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  guilt,  it  feems,  proceeded  from 
fome  conferences  which  he  had  with  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk.  This  nobleman  was  a  zealous  partizan  for  the 
fucceffion  of  Mary  to  the  Engliffi  crown.  He  was 
'ftrongly  po  fie  fled  with  the  opinion,  that  his  miflrefs, 
while  ffie  was  difpofed  to  gratify  her  animofity  and  jea- 
loufies  againfl  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  fecretly  refolved, 
by  fixing  a  ftain  upon  her,  to  exclude  her  altogether 
from  the  fucceffion,  and  to  involve  her  fon  in  her  dif- 
grace.  He  was  eager  to  defeat  a  purpofe,  which  he 
conceived  to  be  not  only  unjuft  in  itfelf,  but  highly 
detrimental  to  his  country.  It  was  in  his  power  to 
a£t  with  this  view  ;  and  he  obferved  with  pleafure,  that 
Maitland  or  Eethington  was  favourable  to  Mary.  To 
this  ftatefman,  accordingly,  he  ventured  to  exprefs  his 
furprife,  that  the  regent  could  be  allured  to  think  of 
an  attempt  fo  blameable  as  that  of  criminating  his  fove- 
yeign.  If  Mary  had  really  given  ofFence  by  mifear* 
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fubjedl  induflrioufly  to  hold  her  out  to  fcorn.  Anxious  — 
and  repeated  conferences  were  held  by  them ;  and  at 
length  it  wa3  formally  agreed,  that  the  regent  ffiould 
not  accufe  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  that  the  duke  in 
return  fhould  protect  him  in  the  favour  of  Elizabeth, 
and  fecure  him  in  the  pofieffion  of  his  regency. 

But  while  the  regent  engaged  himfelf  in  th«  in-Hisex- 
trigue  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk?  he  was  defirous  not-  treme  jr.fi* 
withftanding  of  gratifying  the  refentments  of  Eliza- 
beth,  and  of  advancing  his  own  interefts  by  undermi- crif^ 
ning  fecretly  the  fame  and  reputation  of  his  fovereign. 

He  inflrii&ed  Maitland,  George  Buchanan,  James  Mac- 
gill,  and  John  Wood,  to  go  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  earl  of  Suflex,  and- Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  as  private  perfons,  and  not  in  their 
chara&er  of  cornmiffioner3,  the  letters  to  Bothwel,  and 
the  other  proofs  upon  which  lie  affirmed  the  guilt  of 
the  queen  of  Scots.  It  was  his  defire  that  they  would 
examine  thefe  papers,  give  their  opinion  of  them  to  E- 
Tzabeth,  and  inform  him  whether  ffie  judged  them  fuf- 
ficient  evidences  of  MaryV concern  in  the  murder  of  her 
hufband.  If  this  ffiould  be  her  opinion,  lieteflified  his 
own  readinefs,  and  that  of  his  afl’oeiatea,  to  fwear  that 
the  papers  were  genuine,  and  of  the  hand-writing  of 
the  queen.  By  this  operation,  he  was  folicitous  to  ef- 
tablifh  his  vouchers  as  inconteflable,  and  as  teflimoniea 
of  record.  The  commiffioners  examined  his  papers,  and 
heard  the  comments  of  Buchanan  and  his  other  affift- 
ant6 ;  but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  bellowed  the  ful- 
lelt  credit  upon  them.  They  deferibed  them,  however, 
to  Elizabeth  ;  pointed  out  the  places  of  them  which 
were  ftrongeft  againfl  Mary  ;  and  allowed  that  their 
force  and  meaning  were  very  great,  if  their  genuinenefs 
could  be  demonllrated.  But  of  their  genuinenefs  they 
acknowledged  that  they  had  no  other  evidence  than 
flout  aflertions,  and  the  offer  of  oaths.  The  earl  of 
Suflex,  in  a  private  difpatch  to  fecretary  Cecil,  does 
more  than  infinuate*,  that  he  thought  Mary  would  be  *  Robertfa 
able  to  prove  the  letters  palpable  forgeries  ;  and  with  °f  I)aJ' 
refpedl  to  the  murder  of  the  king,  he  declares  in  plain 
terms,  that  from  all  he  could  learn,  Murray  and  his  fac-V^k  4.  * 
tion  would,  upon  a  judicial  trial,  be  found  by  “  proofs 
hardly  to  be  denied,”  more  criminal  in  that  charge  than 
the  queen  herfelf.  Elizabeth  and  her  mimfters,  upon 
the  receipt  of  fuch  difpatches,  did  not  think  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  empower  them  to  adopt  a  method  of  proof  fo 
palpably  fufpicious,  and  in  which  ffie  could  not  openly 
concur,  without  grofsly  violating  even  the  appearance 
of  probity.  The  regent  had  before  attempted  to  en¬ 
gage  her  in  a  direft  aflurance  of  the  validity  of  his  pa¬ 
pers,  when  he  fubmitted  copies  of  them  to  her  infpec- 
tion  by  his  fecretary  Mr  Wood.  His  attempt  at  this 
jun&ure  was  of  a  fimilar  kind ;  and  it  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  him  to  the  Engliffi  commiffioners. 

Nor  were  thefe  the  only  tranfa&ions  which  took 
place  during  the  continuance  of  the  commiffioners  at 
York.  ]  he  inventive  and  refining  genius  of  Eething- 
ton  had  fuggefled  to  him  a  projedl,  which  he  commu¬ 
nicated  in  confidence  to  the  biffiop  of  Rofs.  It  recei¬ 
ved  the  warm  appiobation  of  this  ecclefiaflic  ;  and  they 
determined  to  put  it  to  a  trial.  While  they  attended 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  diverfion  of  hawking,  they 
insinuated  into  him  the  notion  of  his  allying  himfelf 
with  the  queen  of  Scots.  Her  beauty,  her  accomplifh* 

ments. 
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CQtiand.  merits,  and  her  kingdom,  were  high  allurements  to  this 
v  n  obleman  ;  and  as  he  was  the  greateft  fubjeft  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  perhaps  of  Europe,  he  feemed  not  to  be  un¬ 
worthy  of  them.  The  propofal  was  very  flattering  to 
the  admiration  he  entertained  of  Mary,  to  his  ambition, 
and  to  his  patriotifm.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  he 
was  the  more  convinced  of  its  propriety.  His  accefs 
to  be  informed  of  the  pra&ices  of  the  regent,  deftroyed 
in  him  the  operation  of  thefe  flanders  by  which  her  ene¬ 
mies  were  fo  a  dive  to  traduce  her.  In  this  Hate  of  his 
mind,  the  lady  Scroop,  his  After,  who  refided  at  Bol¬ 
ton  Caftle  with  Mary,  completely  confirmed  his  refolu- 
tion.  For  from  her  he  learned  the  orderly  carriage  and 
the  amiable  difpofitions  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  He  was 
now  impatient  to  have  a  fit  feafon  to  make  her  formally 
the  offer  of  his  hand.  ; 

Elizabeth  in  the  mean  time  was  thrown  into  confu- 
fion  by  the  refufal  of  the  regent  to  accufe  the  queen 
of  Scots.  To  give  a  pofitive  anfwer  to  his  doubts  and 
fcruples  was  not  confident  with  her  honour ;  and  yet, 
without  this  condefcenfion,  {he  was  affured  that  the 
Scott ifli  deputies  would  not  exhibit  their  charge  or  cri¬ 
mination.  Having  deceived  Mary  therefore  with  fair 
promifes,  lhe  was  active  in  gaining  over  the  regent  to 
her  views  ;  which  having  done,  he  confented  at  la  ft  to 
prefer  his  accufation  againft  Mary  before  the  commif- 
731  fl°I'e[s>  who  now  met  at  Weftminfter  by  the  command 
facies  of  of  Elizabeth.  The  charge  was  expreffed  in  general  and 
■i  queen’s  preemptive  terms.  It  affirmed,  that  as  James  earl  of 
inifation.  Bothwel  was  the  chief  executor  of  the  murder  of  king 
Henry,  fo  the  queen  was  his  perfuader  and  counfel  in 
the  device  ;  that  {he  was  a  maintainer  and  fortifier  of 
this  unnatural  deed,  by  flopping  the  inquifition  into  it 
and  its  puniffiment,  and  by  taking  in  marriage  the  prin¬ 
cipal  regicide  i  that  they  had  begun  to  exercife  a  cruel 
tyranny  in  the  commonwealth,  and  had  formed  a  refo- 
Jutiou  of  deftroymg  the  innocent  prince,  and  of  tranf- 
lernng  the  crown  from  the  true  line  of  its  kings  to  a 
bloody  murderer  and  a  gedlefs  tyrant ;  and  that  the 
eltates  of  the  realm,  finding  her  unworthy  to  reign,  had 
ordered  her  to  refign  the  crown,  her  fon  to  be  crowned, 
and  the  earl  of  Murray  to  be  eftablilhed  in  the  regen¬ 
cy.  Before  this  accufation  was  preferred,  the  earl  of 
I.enox  prefented  himfelf  before  the  Engliffi  commif- 
tioners;  made  a  lamentable  declaration  of  his  griefs 
and  produced  to  them  the  letters  which  had  palled  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mary  concerning  the  murder,  with 
a  writing  which  contained  a  direcl  affirmation  of  her 

EETol  t;  deputies  of  Mary  were  aftoniffied  at  thisaccufa- 
bc  Scots  .V  ’  be'nf  3  Vl0'cnt  infringement  of  a  proteftation  which 
fcljties.  “ey  had  formerly  given  in,  and  which  had  been  accept- 
ed,  namely,  that  the  crown,  eftate,  perfon,  and  honour 

aLuft  IT"  ’°f  SC°tS’  n’0ul,(?  be  Sllarded  aSa’inft  every 
affault  and  injury  ,  yet  in  all  thefe  particulars  (he  was 

touched  and  affefted.  It  was  underlined  that  no  judi- 
cial  proceedings  Ihould  take  place  againft  her:  yet  fhe 
was  a<ftually  arraigned  as  a  criminal,  and  her  deputies 
were  called  upon  to  defend  her.  They  difcove<-ed  not 
however  any  apprehenfion  of  the  validity  of  the  charge- 
and  while  they  fully  explained  the  motives  which  alu- 
ated  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  faction  in  their  pro- 
ceedings,  they  imputed  to  perfons  among  themfelves 
the  guilt  of  the  king’s  murder.  They  affirmed,  that 
the  queen  s  adverfanes  were  the  accomplices  of  Both- 
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wel ;  that  they  had  fubferibed  a  bond  compiring  the  Scotland. 

death  of  the  king;  and  that  their  guilt  had  been  at- - <T— * 

telted  in  the  fight  of  10,000  fpeftators  by  thofe  of 
their  confederates  who  had  already  been  executed, 
x  hey  exclaimed  againft  the  enormous  ingratitude,  and 
the  unparalleled  audacity  of  men,  who  could  forget  fo 
completely  all  the  obligations  which  they  owed  to  their 
iovereign ;  and  who,  rot  fatisfied  with  ufurping  her 
power,  could  even  charge  her  with  a  murder  which  they 
t  lemfelves  had  committed.  They  reprefented  the  ftromr 
neceffity  which  had  arifen  for  the  fulleft  vindication  of 
their  miftrefs  ;  and  they  faid,  that  in  fo  weighty  an  ex¬ 
tremity,  they  could  not  poffibly  fuppofe  that  (he  would 
be  retrained  from  appearing  in  her  own  defence.  They 
ad  her  lnftrudlions,  if  her  honour  was  touched,  to  make 
t  is  requifition  ;  and  till  it  was  granted,  they  infilled, 
that  all  proceedings  in  the  conference  Ihould  be  at  an 
end.  A  refufal  of  this  liberty,  in  the  fituation  to  which 
lhe  was  driven,  would  be  an  infallible  proof  that  no¬ 
good  was  intended  to  her.  It  was  their  wilh  to  deal 
wnh  fincenty  and  uprightnefs  ;  and  they  were  perfua- 
ded,  that  without  a  proper  freedom  of  defence,  their 
queen  would  neccffarily  fall  a  viftim  to  partiality  and 
mjulhce.  I  hey  therefore  earneftly  prefled  the  Eng- 
uh  commiffioners,  that  (he  might  be  permitted  to  pre¬ 
fect  herfelf  before  Elizabeth,  the  nobles  of  England, 

a"r<i  a“bafladors  °f  foreign  nations,  in  order  to  ma- 
tilled  to  the  world  the  injuries  (he  had  differed,  and  her 

,  Aiter  bav,'ng  made  thefe  fpirited  reprefentations  to 
the  Engliffi  commdhoners,  the  deputies  of  Mary  de- 
fired  to  have  accefs  to  the  queen  of  England.  ThevTt,735 

formaUdd1'1?  aCCO,;d.inff1y  to  a"  audience  ;  and  in  aadmltedV 
a  •  rvi6?  ?r  fetltlon  they  detailed  what  had  hap-an  audiencet 
pened,  infilled  that  the  liberty  of  perfonal  defence  (hould  !?y  *liza- 
be  allowed  to  their  miftrefs,  and  demanded  that  the  earl beth* 
of  Murray  and  hi.  affociates  (hould  be  taken  into  cufto- 
dy,  fill  they  (hould  anfwer  to  fuch  charges  as  Ihould 
be  preferred  againft  them.  She  defired  to  have  feme 
time  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  matters  of  fuch  high  im- 

K""r  ’  *"Kd  “,d  ,'-t  d“r  ■»%»>  r°“  «rea 
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.  Jhe  bl(hoP  of  R°^.  and  the  other  deputies  of  Mary,  And3make 
,C  "rtr.11  tlmer’  ^ruc^  with  the  perfidious  manage-  ProP°faIs  ofc* 
ment  of  the  conference,  convinced  of  the  jealoufies  and  acc:'mmo- 
paffions  of  Elizabeth,  fenfible  that  her  power  over  her datl0IW' 
commiffioners  was  unlimited,  and  anxious  for  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  their  miftrefs,  made  an  overture  for  an  ac- 
commodation  to  the  earl  of  Leicefter  and  Sir  William 
Cecil.  1  hey  propofed,  that  the  original  meaning  of 
the  conference  (hould  dill  be  adhered  fo,  notwithftfnd. 

*ngl  tbe  accufatlon  which  had'  been  prefented  by  the 
earl  of  Murray  ;  and  that  Elizabeth,  difregarding  it  as 
an  effort  of  fadion,  (hould  proceed  to  a  good  agreement 
between  Mary  and  her  fubjefe.  For  this  fchTme! 
which  js  fo  expreffive  of  their  fufpicions  of  Elizabeth- 
and  of  her  commiffioners,  they  had:  no  authority  from 
them  miftrefs.  i  hey  acknowledged  according^,  that 

ILT  iK  madC  Wlthou^  her  inftruaions,  and  intimated 
that  they  were  moved  to.it  by  their  anxiety  for  peace 

nation 6  I^abLlh,ne,!t  of  ,the  fffaira  of  the  Scottifli. 
nation.  1  hey  were  introduced- at  Hampton-court  to  - 

Elizabeth  ;  who  Aiftened  to  their  motion,  and  was 
averfe  from  it.  They  then  repeated  the  defires  of  the 

petition  they  had  prefented.  to  her }  but  (he  did  not; 

think 
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Scotland.  think  it  right  that  the  queen  of  Scots  fhouid  yet  have 
* *  the  liberty  to  defend  herfelf  in  perfon.  She  confefled, 
Shameful  indeed,  that  it  was  reafonable  that  Mary  fhouid  be  heard 
fcondu&of  in  her  own  caufe  ;  but  fhe  affirmed,  that  {he  was  at  a 
Elizabeth,  lofs  at  what  time  fhe  fhouid  appear,  in  what  place,  and 
to  whom  ffie  fhouid  addrefs  herfelf.  .  While  fhe  let 
fall,  however,  the  hope  that  Mary  might  obtain  the 
per  million  fo  repeatedly  and  fo  earneflly  requefled,  fhe 
expreffed  her  refolution  that  the  earl  of  Murray  fhouid 
firfl  be  heard  in  fupport  of  his  charge,  and  that  fhe 
fhouid  attend  to  the  proofs  which  he  affirmed  himfelf 
in  readinefs  to  produce.  After  this  bufinefs  fhouid  be 
tran ladled,  fhe  told  the  deputies  of  Mary  that  fhe  would 
again  confer  with  them.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that 
they  objected  to  a  procedure  fo  flrange  and  fo  im¬ 
proper.  An  accufation,  faid  they,  is  given  ;  the  per¬ 
fon  accufed  is  anxious  to  defend  herfelf ;  this  privilege 
is  denied  to  her  ;  and  yet  a  demand  is  to  be  made  for 
the  vouchers  of  her  guilt.  What  is  this  but  an  open 
violation  of  juflice  ?  It  did  not  become  them  to  difpute 
her  pleafure  in  her  own  dominions  :  but  they  would 
not,  they  informed  her,  confent  to  a  meafure  which 
was  fo  alarming  to  the  interefls  of  their  queen  ;  and 
if  it  was  adopted,  fhe  might  expe£l  that  a  protefl 
againfl  its  validity  would  be  lodged  with  her  commit* 
73  6  fioners. 

Alercation  The  Englifh  commiffioners  refumed  the  conference, 
between  and  wcre  about  to  demand  from  the  earl  of  Murray 
mfffione*  the  proofs  with  which  he  could  fupport  his  accufation. 

The  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his  affociates  being  admitted 
to  them,  expreffed  themfelves  in  conformity  to  the  con- 
verfation  they  had  held  with  Elizabeth.  They  decla¬ 
red,  that  it  was  unnatural  and  prepofterous  In  their  fo- 
vefeign  to  think  of  receiving  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  before  fhe  was  heard  in  her  own  de¬ 
fence  ;  and  they  protefled,  that  in  the  event  of  this 
proceeding,  the  negociation  fhouid  be  diffolved,  and 
Elizabeth  be  difarmed  of  all  power  to  do  any  prejudice 
to  her  honour,  perfon,  crown,  and  eflate.  The  com- 
miffioners  of  the  Englifh  queen  were  affe&ed  with  this 
proteflation,  and  felt  more  for  the  honour  of  their  rni- 
ilrefs  than  for  their  own.  They  refufed  to  receive  it, 
becaufe  there  were  engroffed  in  it  the  words  of  the  re- 
fufal  which  Elizabeth  had  given  to  the  petition  for 
Mary.  They  did  not  choofe  to  authenticate  the  terms 
of  this  refufal  by  their  fubferiptions  ;  and  were  folicitous 
to  fupprefs  fo  palpable  a  memorial  of  her  iniquity. 
They  alleged,  that  the  language  of  her  refufal  had  not 
been  taken  down  with  accuracy ;  and  they  prefTed 
Mary’s  deputies  to  prefent  a  fimpler  form  of  protec¬ 
tion.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his  colleagues  yielded 
not,  however,  immediately  to  their  infidious  importuni¬ 
ty  ;  but,  repeating  anew  their  proteflation  as  they  had 
at  firfl  planned  it,  included  the  exprefs  words  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and,  when  compelled  by  the  power  of  the  com¬ 
miffioners  to  expunge  the  language  of  the  Englifh 
queen,  they  Hill  infilled  upon  their  proteflation.  An 
interruption  was  thus  given  to  the  validity  of  any 
future  proceedings  which  might  affe&  the  reputation 
of  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  earls  of  Murray  and 
Morton,  with  their  friends,  were  very  much,  difap- 
pointed.  For  they  had  folaced  themfelves  with  the 
hope  of  a  triumph  before  there  was  a  vi&ory ;  and 
thought  of  obtaining  a  decree  from  Elizabeth,  which, 
while  it  fhouid  pronounce  the  queen  of  Scots  to  fee  an 
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adulterefs  and  a  murderer,  would  exalt  them  into  the 
Hation  and  character  of  virtuous  men  and  honourable  — v— w 

fubjedls.  737 

Though  the  conference  ought  naturally  to  have  ter-  Elizabeth 
minated  upon  this  proteflation  of  the  deputies  of  Mary  demands 
againfl  the  injuftice  of  Elizabeth,  yet  it  did  not  fatisfy 
the  latter  princefs  that  the  accufation  only  had  been  ^  t0 
delivered  to  her  commiffioners:  fhe  was  ferioufiy  dif- ry's  charge, 
pofed  to  operate  a  judicial  produ&ion  of  its  vouchers. 

The  charge  would  thus  have  a  more  regular  afpe£l, 
and  be  a  founder  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  not 
only  the  infamy  of  the  Scottifh  queen,  but  her  own 
j unification  for  the  part  file  had  adled.  Her  commif¬ 
fioners  accordingly,  after  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his 
colleagues  had  retired,  difregaiding  their  proteflation, 
called  upon  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  affociates  to 
make  their  appearance.  The  pretence,  however,  em¬ 
ployed  for  drawing  from  him  his  papers  was  fufficient- 
ly  artful,  and  bears  the  marks  of  that  fyflematic  dupli¬ 
city  which  fo  fhamefully  chara&erizes  all  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  Elizabeth  at  this  period.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
the  lord  keeper  addrefied  himfelf  to  the  earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray.  He  faid,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  queen  of 
England,  it  was  a  matter  furprifing  and  flrange,  that  he 
fhouid  accufe  his  fovereign  of  a  crime  moft  horrible, 
odious  to  God  and  man,  againfl  law  and  nature  ;  and 
which,  if  proved  to  be  true,  would  render  her  infamous 
in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  But  though  he  liad 
fo  widely  forgot  his  duty,  yet  had  not  Elizabeth  re¬ 
nounced  her  love  of  a  good  fifler,  a  good  neighbour, 
and  a  good  friend  ;  and  it  was  her  will,  that  he  and  his 
company  fhouid  produce  the  papers  by  which  they  ima¬ 
gined  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  accufation. 

The  earl  of  Murray,  in  his  turn,  was  not  wanting  in 
diffirnulation.  He  expreffed  himfelf  to  be  very  forry 
for  the  high  difpleafure  he  had  given  to  Elizabeth  by 
his  charge  againfl  Mary,  and  for  the  obftinacy  of  the 
Scottifh  queen  and  her  deputies,  which  made  it  necef- 
fary  for  him  to  vindicate  himfelf  by  difeovering  her 
difhonour.  Under  the  load  of  this  double  and  affe<5led 
forrow,  lie  made  an  a£lual  and  formal  exhibition  of  the 
vouchers  by  which  he  pretended  to  fix  and  eflablifh  her 
criminality.  A  particular  account  and  examination  of 
thefe  vouchers,  the  reader  will  find  in  our  life  of  Mary, 
and  in  the  works  to  which  we  have  there  referred. 

To  enumerate  all  the  fhifts  to  which  Elizabeth  and 
the  adverfaries  of  Mary  were  pat,  in  order  to  make  the 
flrange  evidence  that  was  produced  wear  fome  degree  ^38 
of  plaufibility,  would  far  exceed  our  bounds.  It  is  fuf-  Conclude 
ficient  to  fay,  that  after  having  wearied  themfelves  with  °f  Mary* 
prevarication  and  falsehood  ;  after  having  preffed  Marytr^' 
to  abdicate  her  crown,  a  requifition  with  which  fhe  never 
would  comply  ;  and  after  having  finally  refufed  to  hear 
her  in  her  own  defence;  Elizabeth,  on  the  ioth  of 
January  1569,  gave  leave  to  the  earl  of  Murray  and 
his  accomplices  to  depart  her  dominions  ;  telling  them, 
that  fince  they  came  into  England,  nothing  had  been 
obje&ed  to  them  which  could  hurt  their  honour  as 
men,  or  affe£l  their  allegiance  as  fubje&s.  At  the  fame 
time  fhe  told  them,  that  they  had  produced  no  infor¬ 
mation  or  evidence  by  which  fhe  was  entitled  to  con¬ 
ceive  any  bad  opinion  of  the  queen  of  Scots.  It  was 
therefore  her  pleafure  to  allow  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
to  continue  precifely  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
were  fituatedatthe  beginning  of  the  conference.  Three 

day# 
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Scotland,  days  after  this,  they  formally  took  their  leave  of  the 
queen  of  England.  The  deputies  of  Mary  remonflra- 
ted,  protefled,  and  argued,  to  no  purpofc  ;  the  Eng- 
lifh  privy-council,  with  the  mpft  provoking  indifference, 
told  them,  that  “  the  earl  of  Murray  had  promifed  to 
their  fovereign,  for  himfelf  and  his  company,  to  return 
t»  England  at  any  time  fhe  fhould  call  upon  him.  But, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  queen  of  Scots  could  not,  for 
many  flrong  reafons,  be  fuffered  to  take  her  departure 
out  of  England.  As  to  her  deputies,  they  would  move 
Elizabeth  to  allow  them  to  return  to  Scotland  ;  and 
they  believed  that  fhe  would  not  detain  them.” 

Mary  was  exceedingly  difappointed  and  chagrined 
by  this  fingular  iffue  of  her  caufe.  Her  friends  during 
this  period  had  increafed,  and  the  cruel  and  injurious 
treatment  fhe  had  met  with  was  fo  flagrant,  that  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  his  fadlion  were  apprehenfive  of  a 
fudden  reverfe  of  fortune.  The  earls  of  Argyle  and 
Huntley  protefled  againfl  the  injuilice  of  their  pio- 
ceedings,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  openly  accufed 
the  carl  of  Murray  and  Maitland  of  Lethington  as  the 
affociates  of  Bothwel  in  the  murder  of  the  king.  This 
charge,  according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  times,  they 
offered  to  prove  as  true  and  certain  by  the  law  of 
arms  ;  and  they  protefled,  that  if  their  adverfaries 
fhould  delay  to  anfwer  their  challenge,  they  fhould  be 
held  as  confeffin g  themfelves  guilty  of  the  murder.  E- 
lizabeth,  however,  forefeeing  fomething  of  this  kind, 
had  difmifTed  Murray  and  his  adherents  with  precipi¬ 
tation,  fo  that  there  could  now  be  no  formal  produc¬ 
tion  of  it  before  the  Englifh  commiflioners.  However, 
it  was  known  and  publifhed  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 
Murray  made  an  evafive  reply,  and  Eethington  made 
none  at  all. 

This,  however,  afforded  no  relief  to  the  unhappy 
queen  of  Scotland.  Her  inveterate  and  treacherous 
enemy  held  her  fail,  and  endeavoured  by  every  method 
in  her  power  to  render  her  life  miferable.  Mary,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  loll  either  her  fpirit  or  her  dig¬ 
nity.  She  attempted  to  roufe  in  the  minds  of  her 
nobles  that  paflior  for  liberty  which  had  once  fo  much 
diilinguifhed  the  Scottrfh  nation,  but  which  now  lean¬ 
ed  to  be  exchanged  for  afervile  fnbje&ion  to  the  queen 
of  England.  But  lome  difpatches  which  preffed  thefe 
topics  being  intercepted,  Mary  was  removed  from  Bol¬ 
ton  to  Tutbury  caflle,  where  fhe  was  intrufled  to  the 
earl  of  Shiewfbury,  and  committed  to  clofer  confine¬ 
ment  than  fhe  had  yet  experienced;  while  Elizabeth 
difperled  manifefloes  all  over  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  complaining  of  reports  injurious  to  her  ho¬ 
nour,  and  difclaiming  all  hoflile  intentions  towards  the 
liberties  of  Scotland. 

Thv  recent  In  the  mean  time  Murray  returned  to  Scotland, 

hTiSin  rHere  hC  l?°k  eVCry  metllod  to  eftablifh  himielf  in 
power.  Ins  ill-acquired  power.  Mary  had  commanded  the 
duke  of  Chatelherault  to  return  to  Scotland,  in  order 
to  raife  forces  for  hei  behoof;  but  this  nobleman  had 
been  long  detained  in  England  by  the  artifices  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  fo  that  Murray  had  arrived  there  before  him. 
The  duke,  however,  began  to  raife  forces,  and  mEht 
have  proved  a  troublefome  antagonift,  had  not  Murray 
deceived  him  by  a  pretended  negociation,  and  got  him 
into  his  power;  immediately  after  which  he  imprifoned 
him,  and  forced  moll  of  the  other  lords  who  were  on 
that  fide  to  fubmit. 
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When  the  news  of  this  important  event  reached  the  Scotland. 

queen  of  Scots,  fhe  inftru&ed  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  to  ~ — - ' 

repair  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  make  remonflrances  in  their  x, 
behalf.  By  the  agency  of  this  ecclefiaftic,  whom  (he  tidin' 
had  conftituted  her  ambaflador,  fhe  meant  to  conduft  England, 
her  tranfattions  with  the  queen  of  England  ;  and  from 
the  conclulion  of  the  conferences,  fhe  had  been  medita¬ 
ting  a  proper  plan  upon  which  to  accomplifh  her  liberty 
and  refloration.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs,  after  complain¬ 
ing  loudly  ot  the  rigorous  proceedings  of  the  regent, 
and  intimating  the  general  belief  which  prevailed  that 
he  was  iupported  by  the  Englifh  court,  prcfTed  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  final  fettlement  of  the  affairs  of  his  mifttefs. 

With  this  view,  he  was  admitted  by  Elizabeth  and  her 
privy-counfellors  to  frequent  conferences ;  and  they 
even  defired  him  to  prefent  to  them  in  writing  the 
articles  which  he  was  commanded  to  propofe  a 3  the 
foundation  of  a  treaty.  He  failed  not  to  comply  with 
this  injunction  ;  and  it  was  the  import  of  his  fchedule 
of  agreement,  that  Mary  fhould  engage  never  to  moleft. 

Elizabeth,  and  the  lawful  heirs  of  her  body,  refpetting 
the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland,  if 
file  could  obtain  fufficient  fecuritv  that  upon  their  de- 
mife  her  rights  would  be  refpetted  ;  that  a  new  trea¬ 
ty  of  alliance  and  friendfhip  fhould  be  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  two  queens,  by  the  advice  of  the  eflates 
of  both  kingdoms ;  that  this  league  fhould  be  rati¬ 
fied  by  their  oaths  and  feals,  and  confirmed  by  par¬ 
liamentary  afts  ;  and,  if  any  farther  affurance  fhould  be 
deemed  necefTary  on  the  part  of  Mary,  that  fhe  would 
procure  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  be  the  gua¬ 
rantees  of  her  punctuality  and  concord  ;  that  in  com- 
phance  with  the  pleafnre  of  Elizabeth,  fhe  would  extend 
her  clemency  to  all  her  fubjetts  who  had  offended  her, 
under  the  provifion  that  they  would  fubmit  to  her  fo- 
vereignty,  deliver  up  the  prince  her  fon,  reftore  her 
cattles,  give  back  her  jewels,  and  furrender  to  her 
friends  and  fervants  the  eflates  and  pofftffions  of  which 
Uiey  had  been  deprived  ;  that  the  murder  of  the  king 
fhould  be  punifhed  againfl:  all  the  aCtors  in  it  without 
delay,  and  according  to  the  laws ;  that,  to  prevent  Both- 
wtl  from  returning  to  Scotland,  and  to  pleafe  thofe 
who  imagined  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  excite  fer- 
ments  and  trouble,  fhe  would  be  bound  to  inftitnte  a 
proceis  of  divorce  againfl  him  ;  and  that  thefe  articles 
being  adjufted,  the  queen  of  England  fhould  allow  her 
to  proceed  to  Scotland,  under  a  fafe  and  honourable 
convoy,  to  be  re-eftablilhed  by  the  three  eflates  in  her 
realm  and  government,  and  to  be  gratified  with  the  dif- 
folution  of  all  the  a&s  and  llatutes  which  had  been  pafied 
to  hei  prejudice. 

Thefe  heads  of  alliance  were  received  with  a  refpett  Advances 
and  cordiality  which  were  not  ufually  paid  to  the  tranf- arP  maJe 
actions  of  Mary  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth:  and  the  '"E"  Pr°* 
bifhop  of  Rofs  was  elated  with  expectation.  TheirktT" 
j u luce,  however,  was  not  the  foie,  or  even  the  chief,  Mary  with 
caufe  of  this  attention  and  comp_laifar.ce.  A  combina-  l^c 
tion  of  the  Englifh  nobles  bad  taken  place  arraiiift  Ce-  ^or^u^' 
cil,  whofe  power  and  credit  were  objects  of  indignation 
and  jealoufy  ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  attire 
and  fucceisrql  in  promoting  the  fcheme  of  his  marriage 
with  the  queen  of  Scots.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
condition  of  parties,  he  had  prattifed  with  the  principal 
nobility  to  encourage  his  pretenfions  to  Mary;  and 
he  lecretly  communicated  to  them  the  promifes  of 
K  fupport 
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Scotland,  fiipport  he  had  received  from  the  earl  of  Murray#  By 
advice  and  influence  of  Sir  Nicholas  I  hrogmorton, 


the  advice  and  influence  of  Sir  Nicholas 
he  engaged  in  his  bthali  the  earl  of  Leicefter  ; 


and 

this  nobleman  imparted  the  matter  to  the  earls  of  1  em« 
broke  and  Aruudeh  The  duke  himfelf  was  able  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  earls  of  Derby,  Bedford, 
Shrewfbury,  Southampton,  Northampton,  Northum¬ 
berland,  Weftmortland,  and  SnfTex.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  was  eagerly  p  re  fling  Mary  herfelf  with  his  fuit 
and  importunities  ;  and  had  mutually  exchanged  the 
tokens  of  a  conftant  and  lincere  love.  It  was  in  this 
forward  Rate  of  the  match,  that  the  bifliop  of  Rofs 
drew  up  the  fchedule  of  articles  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  rival  queens. 

At  the  delire  of  Elizabeth,  her  privy-council  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  bifhop  upon  thefe  articles  at  different 
piopote  ar-  .  ang  they  exprefled  themfelves  to  be  highly  pleafed 
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with  their  general  import  and  meaning.  Little  doubt 
was  entertained  of  their  fuccefs  ;  and  the  earl  of  Lei- 
ctiier,  in  order  to  complete  the  bufintfs,  and  to  ferve 
tlie  duke  of  Norfolk,  undertook  to  give  them  a  more 
fpecial  force,  and  to  improve  them  by  the  introdu&ion 
of  a  ilipulation  about  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of 
Scots.  According  to  his  fcheme  of  argeement,  it  was 
required  of  Mary,  that  flic  Ihould  be  a  party  to  no  at¬ 
tempt  againfl  the  rights  and  titles  of  the  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  her  heirs  ;  that  fhe  ihould  confent  to  a  per¬ 
petual  league,  offenfivc  and  defenflve,  between  the  two 
kingdoms*;  that  fhe  fhould  finally  eftablifh  the  Pro- 
t citant  religion  in  Scotland  ;  that  fhe  fhould  admit  to 
her  favour  thofe  of  her  fubjeds  who  had  appeared 
again  It  her;  that  if  fhe  had  made  any  aflignment  of 
her  kingdom  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  the  expedation 
of  a  marriage  to  be  contraded  between  them,  it  fhould 
be  diflolved  ;  and  that  in  ft  e  ad  of  looking  to  a  foreign 
prince,  whole' alliance  would  be  dangerous,  not  only  to 
the  religion  but  to  the  liberty  of  the  two  realms,  fhe 
would  agree  to  marry  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  fir  ft 
peer  of  England.  Tliefe  articles  being  communicated 
to  the  bifhwp  of  Rofs,  lie  was  delired  to  tranfmit  them 
to  Mary  ;  but,  as  they  touched  upon  fome  points  con¬ 
cerning  which  he  had  no  inftrudions,  he  declined  this 
office,  and  recommended  the  propriety  of  their  employ- 
ing  a  fpecial  meftenger  of  their  own  in  a  commiffion 
of  fuch  high  importance.  They  accordingly  appoint¬ 
ed  Mr  Candifh  to  go  with  them  to  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and,  in  a  formal  difpatch,  they  extolled  the  merits  of 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  allured  her  of  the  general  favour 
and  fupport  of  the  Englifh  nobility,  if  fhe  fhould  ap¬ 
prove  of  his  love :  and  intimated  their  belief  that 
Elizabeth  would  not  be  averfe  fiom  a  marriage  which 
gave  the  certain  promife  of  tranquillity  and  liappinefs 
to  the  two  kingdoms.  This  difpatch  was  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Leicefter ;  and  it  was  fubferibed  by  this 
nobleman,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Pembroke,  and 
the  lord  Lumley. 

Marya-  Mary,  in  the  folitude  of  her  prifon,  received  this 
greci,  to  the  application  with  pleafure.  By  the  lord  Boyd  fhe  re- 
treaty  pro-  turnecl  a  very  favourable  anfwer  to  it ;  but  took  the  li¬ 
berty  to  admonifh  them  of  the  neceflity  of  their  fecu- 
ring  the  good-will  of  Elizabeth,  left  her  diflike  of  the 
treaty  of  the  marriage  fhould  excite  new  difafters  and 
misfortunes,  and  involve  the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  incon- 
veniency  and  danger.  This  advice,  the  fiiggeftion  of 
-her  delicacy  andp  prudence,  [did  not  draw  fufficicntly 
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their  attention.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  now  impa-  Scot|fn& ^ 
tient  to  conclude  this  great  tranfa&ion,  in  which  he  - ~v  ^ 
had  engaged  himfelf ;  and  admitted  into  his  councils 
many  nobles  whom  he  had  hitherto  negle&ed  to  court, 
and  many  gentlemen  who  were  confiderable  from  their 
diftin&ion  and  fortunes.  The  countenance  and  confent 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  thought  necef- 
fary  to  the  meafures  in  agitation,  and  were  folieited  and 
obtained.  In  the  univerfality  of  the  applaufe  with 
which  they  were  honoured,  it  was  fnppofed  that  Eli¬ 
zabeth  would  be  allured  into  a  cordial  acknowledgment 
of  their  propriety,  or  be  compelled  to  afford  them  a  re- 
lu&ant  approbation  ;  and  fo  ardent  a  belief  prevailed  of 
their  fortunate  termination,  that  the  marriage-contrail 
was  a&ually  intrufted  to  the  keeping  of  M.  Fenelon  the 
French  ambaflador. 

The  activity  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with  the  Eng* 
lifli  nobles  did  not  fo  much  engrofs  his  attention  as  to 
make  him  forget  the  regent.  He  kept  up  with  him  a 
clofe  correfpondcnce  in  confequence  of  the  concert  into 
which  they  had  entered,  and  received  the  moft  ample 
aflhraaces  of  his  fidelity  and  fervice.  The  moil  fan- 
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guine  and  feducing  hopes  elated  him.  The  regent, 
while  he  ftipulated  for  terms  of  favour  and  fecurity  to 
himfelf  and  his  failion,  appeared  to  be  full  of  the  mar¬ 
riage,  as  a  meafure  from  which  the  greateft  advantages 
would  arife  to  the  two  kingdoms,  to  the  two  queens, 
and  to  the  true  religion.  The  match,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  was  anxioufly  concealed  from  Elizabeth ;  but 
fhe  was  zealoufly  prefled  to  conclude  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  Mary,  on  the  foundation  of  the  fchedule  of 
agreement  prefented  by  the  bifliop  of  Rofs.  Alter 
having  had  many  conferences  with  her  privy-council, 
fhe  feemed  inclined  to  treat  definitively  for  the  refto- 
ration  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  a&ually  agreed  to 
open  the  tranfa&ion  to  the  regent.  The  lord  Boyd 
was  fent  into  Scotland  upon  this  bufinefs  ;  and  while 
he  carried  her  letters,  he  was  intrufted  with  difpatches 
from  Mary,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton.  745 

As  the  regent  was  returning  from  his  northern  ex-Thepro- 
pedition,  he  was  faluted  at  Elgin  by  the  lord  Boyd,  ^^abeth 
who  immediately  laid  before  him  the  difpatches  and 
inftru&i'ons  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  The 
queen  of  England,  in  her  letters,  made  three  propofl- 
tions  in  behalf  of  Mary,  and  intimated  a  defire  that 
one  of  them  fhould  be  accepted.  The  queen  of  Scots, 
fhe  faid,  might  ^be  reftored  fully  and  abfolutely  to 
her  royal  eftate  :  (he  might  be  ajflocktted  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  her  foil,  have  the  “title  of  queen ,  and,  till  the 
prince  fhould  attain  the  age  of  17  years,  the  admini- 
ilration  might  continue  in  the  regent  ;  or  fhe  might  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Scotland  in  a  private  ilation, 
and  have  an  honourable  appointment  to  maintain  her 
in  a  fafe  and  happy  obfeurity.  The  difpatches  fromThe  re- 
Marv  to  the  regent  defired,  that  judges  might  imme-clueifcs  °f 
diately  be  allowed  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  her  lViai7* 
marriage  with  BotLwel :  and  that,  if  it  was  found  to 
have  been  concluded  in  oppoiition  to  the  laws,  it  fhould 
be  declared  void,  and  that  the  liberty  be  granted  to 
her  of  entering  anew  into  a  matrimonial  engagement.  ^3 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  exprefled  to  the  regent  the  gra-lmportn- 
titude  he  felt  for  his  friendfliip  ;  promifed  him  then*lit8 
command  of  the  fulleft  exertions  of  his  confequence  ^url'u^* 
and  power;  intreated  him  to  proceed  expeditioufly  in 
5  promoting 
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promoting  the  bn  fine  fs  of  the  marriage,  and  referred 
him  to  the  inilrudlions  of  lord  Boyd  for  a  fatisfadlory 
anfwer  to  any  doubts  which  might  give  him  difgufl  or 
uneafinefs.  By  the  letters  of  Throgmorton,  the  regent 
was  advertifed  that  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  a  certain  and  decided 
point ;  and  he  was  counfelled  to  concur  heartily  and 
expeditioufly  in  this  tranfa&ion,  that  his  confent  might 
not  feem  to  have  been  extorted.  Maitland  of  Lething- 
ton  was  recommended  to  him  by  this  ftatefman,  as 
the  perfon  whom  he  fhould  choofe  to  reprefent  him  in 
the  Englife  court,  as  he  could  negociate  beft  the  terms 
and  mode  of  his  fecurity  and  of  that  of  his  party.  In 
fine,  Throgmorton  intreated  him  not  to  be  troubled 
with  any  precife  fcruplcs  or  objedtions,  for  that  his 
overthrow,  if  he  refilled,  would  be  inevitable ;  and,  in 
the  view  of  his  fervices  and  cordiality,  he  aflured  him, 
that  no  man’s  friendfeip  would  be.  accepted  with  great¬ 
er  affe&ion,  and  no  man’s  eftimation  be  higher  or 
more  fortunate.  The  zeal  of  Throgmorton  induced 
him  alfo,  upon  this  occafion,  to  addrei’s  to  Maitland  a 
difpatch,  in  which  he  was  infinitely  importunate  to  ha- 
flen  liis  expedition  to  England,  in  the  character  to 
which  he  recommended  him.  He  complimented  him 
as  the  fitted  perfon  to  open  the  match  to  the  Englifh 
queen,  on  the  part  of  the  regent  and  the  Scottifh  no¬ 
bility  ;  and  he  reprefented  the  fuccefs  of  the  fcheme  to 
be  infallible,  as  Elizabeth  would  never  be  fo  unwife  as 
to  put  her  own  fafety,  the  peace  of  her  kingdom,  a«d 
the  prefervation  of  her  people,  in  competition  with  the 
partial  devices  that  might  proceed  from  the  vanity  and 
the  pafiions  of  any  perfon  whatfoever.  He  enumera¬ 
ted  the  names  of  the  Englifh  nobility  who  had  confe¬ 
derated  to  promote  the  marriage.  He  enlarged  upon 
it  as  an  expedient  full  of  wifdom,  and  as  advantageous 
in  the  highed  degree  to  religion  and  the  date.  He 
pointed  out  the  lading  and  infeparable  connection  of 
England  and  Scotland,  as  its  happy  and  undoubted 
confequence.  For,  if  James  VI.  fhould  die,  the  feeptres 
of  the  two  kingdoms  might  devolve  to  an  Englifh  prince; 
and  if  he  fhould  attain  to  manhood,  he  might  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  unite,  in  his  per¬ 
fon,  the  two  crowns. 
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the  reflora- iouci  111  the  behalf  of  Mary  ;  his  engagements  to  Nor¬ 
ton,  &c.  of  folk  were  precife  and  definitive  ;  and  the  commiffion  of 
t  *  queen.  Elizabeth  afforded  him  the  command  of  the  molt  im¬ 
portant  fervices.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reflo- 
ration  of  Mary,  and  her  marriage,  would  put  an  end 
for  ever  to  his  greatnefs ;  and,  arnidft  all  the  filia¬ 
tions  which  could  be  made  for  his  protection,  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  his  guilt  was  (till  haunting  him  with  fufpicions 
and  terror.  His  ambition  and  his  felfifh  fenfibilities 
were  an  overmatch  for  his  virtue.  He  pra&ifed  with 
his  partisans  to  thrsw  obftacles  in  the  way  of  the  trea¬ 
ty  and  the  marriage  ;  and,  on  the  pretence  of  delibera¬ 
ting  concerning  the  refloration  of  Mary,  and  on  her 
divorce  from  Bothwel,  a  convention  of  the  ellatcs  was 
fummoned  by  him  to  affemble  at  Perth.  To  this  af- 
fembly  the  letters^of  Elizabeth  were  recited  ;  and  her 
proportions  were  confidered  in  their  order.  The  full  re¬ 
floration  of  Mary  to  her  dignity  was  accounted  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  her  affociation 
with  her  foh  in  the  government  was  judged  improper 
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and  dangerous  ;  but  it  was  thought  that  her  deliverance  Scotlgn*. 

from  prifon,  and  her  redudlion  to  a  private  flation,  - v— 

were  reafonable  expedients.  No  definitive  decree,  how¬ 
ever,  was  pronounced.  The  letters  of  Mary  were  then 
communicated  to  this  council,  and  gave  rife  to  vehe¬ 
ment  debates.  She  had  written  and  fubferibed  them 
in  her  character  of  queen  of  Scotland.  This  carriage 
was  termed  infoler.t  and  imperious  by  the  friends  of  the 
regent.  .  They  alfo  held  it  unfafe  to  examine  her  re- 
quefts,  till  they  fhould  be  communicated  to  Elizabeth  ; 
and  they  infinuated,  that  fome  inclement  and  partial 
device  was  concealed  under  the  purpofe  of  her  divorce 
from  the  earl  of  Bothwel.  The  favourers  of  Mary 
endeavoured  to  apologize  •  for  the  form  of  the  letters, 
by  throwing  the  blame  upon  her  fecretaries  ;  and  en¬ 
gaged,  that  while  the  commiffaries,  or  judges,  were 
proceeding  in  the  bufmefs  of  the  divorce,  new  dif¬ 
patches  in  the  proper  method  fhould  be  applied  for  and 
procured.  They  were  heard  with  evident  fymptoms 
of  difpleafure  ;  and  exclaimed,  “  that  it  was  wonder¬ 
ful  to  them,  that  thofe  very  pcrlbns  who  lately  had 
been  fo  violent  for  the  feparation  of  the  queen  and 
Bothwel  fhould  now  be  fo  averfe  from  it.”  The 
partifans  of  the  regent  replied,  “  that  if  the  queen  was 
fo  eagerly  felicitous  to  procure  the  divorce,  fee  might 
apply  to  the  king  of  Denmark  to  execute  Bothwel 
as  the  murderer  of  her  hufeand  ;  and  that  then  fee 
might  marry  the  perfon  who  was  moil  agreeable  to 
her.”  The  pftfiions  of  the  two  fa&ions  were  infla¬ 
med  to  a  moll  indecent  extremity,  and  the  convention 
broke  up  with  ftrong  and  unequivocal  marks  of  hoflili- 
ty  and  anger. 

Notwithflanding  the  caution  with  which  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
Norfolk  carried  on  their  intrigues,  intimations  of  them  difapp' ints 
had  come  to  Elizabeth.  Norfolk  himfelf,  by  the  ad-  of  Ma?y  ’ ™ 
vice  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  had  ventured  to  difclofeand  Nor- 
1ns  fecret  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  who  affedted  to  be  folk, 
friendly  to  him.  The  regent,  in  anfwer  to  her  letters, 
tranfmitted  to  her  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
at  Perth.  The  application  of  Mary  for  a  divorce  was* 
a  key  to  the  ambitious  hopes  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

She  commanded  Sir  William  Cecil  to  apply  himfelf 
to  difeover  the  confpiracy.  This  flatefman  betrayed 
the  confidence  with  which  he  had  been  entrufted  ;  and 
Elizabeth,  while  the  duke  was  attending  her  at  Farn- 
ham,  difeovering  a  mixture  of  pleafantry  and  paffion, 
admonifhed  him  to  be  careful  oh  what  pillow  he  repo- 
fed  his  head.  T.  he  earl  of  Leicefler,  alarmed  by  his 
fears,  revealed  to  her  at  Titchfield  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends.  Her 
fury  was  ungovernable  ;  and  at  different  times  fee  load¬ 
ed  Norfolk  with  the  feverefl  reproaches  and  contume¬ 
ly,  for  prefuming  to  think  of  a  marriage  with  the 
queen  of  Scots  without  the  fandlion  of  her  concurrence. 

Infultcd  with  her  difeourfe  and  her  looks,  abandoned 
by  Lcicefler,  and  avoided  by  other  nobles  in  whom 
he  had  confided,  he  felt  his  courage  to  forfake  him. 

He  left  the  court  at  Southampton  without  taking  his 
leave,  and  went  to  London  to  the  earl  of  Pembroke! 

New  intimations  of  her  difpleaiure  were  announced  to 
him,  and  he  retired  to  his  teat  at  Kinninghail  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  .  His  friends  preffed  him  to  take  the  field,  and  to 
commit  his  fafety  to  the  fword  ;  but  having  no  incli¬ 
nation  to  involve  his  country  in  the  niiferies  of  war,  he 
rejedled  their  ad\ice ;  and  addreffiiig  an  apology  to  E* 
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Scotland.  U^abeth,  protefted  that  he  never  meant  to  depart  from 
the  fidelity  which  he  owed  to  her  ;  and  that  it  was  his 
fixed  refolution  to  have  applied  for  her  confent  to  his 
marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  In  return,  flic  or¬ 
dered  him  to  repair  to  her  court  at  Windfor  ;  and,  as 
he  appeared  to  be  irrefolute,  a  meffenger  was  difpatch- 
ed  to  take  him  into  cullody.  He  was  fi rft  confined  to 
the  houfe  of  Paul  Wentworth,  at  Burnham,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windfor,  and  then  committed  to  the 
Tower.  The  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel,  the  lord 
Lumley,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  and  the  bilhop  of 
Rofs,  were  alfo  apprehended  and  confined. 

Elizabeth,  amidfl  the  ferment  of  her  inquietudes, 
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of  Scots.  The  name  of  Mary  was  fufficient  to  con- 
vulfe  her  with  anger.  The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who 
affe&ed  to  have  pretenfions  to  the  crown  of  England 
that  were  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  Scottiih  princefs, 
was  joined  with  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  in  the  office  of 
guarding  her.  His  inftru&ions  were  rigorous,  and  he 
was  difpofed  to  exceed  them.  The  earl  of  Shrewf¬ 
bury  confidercd  it  as  an  indignity  to  have  an  affociate 
who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  his  charge,  who  had  an 
interefl  in  her  death,  and  who  was  remarkable  for  a 
natural  ferocity  of  difpofition.  Mary  exclaimed  againfi 
the  indelicacy  and  rudenefs  of  Elizabeth,  and  protefl- 
ed  that  all  her  intentions  were  commendable  and  inno¬ 
cent.  Huntingdon  took  a  delight  in  her  fufferings. 
He  ranfackcd  her  coffers  with  a  view  of  making  dif- 
coveries ;  but  her  prudence  had  induced  her  to  deftroy 
all  the  evidences  of  her  tranfa&ions  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk;  and  the  officious  affiduity  of  this  jailor  was 
only  rewarded  with  two  cyphers  which  he  could  not 
comprehend.  The  domeftics  whom  fhe  favoured  were 
fufpe&ed  and  di ['miffed.  Her  train  of  attendants  was 
diminifhed.  An  unrelenting  watch  was  kept  upon 
her.  No  couriers  were  allowed  to  carry  her  dif- 
patches.  No  meffengers  were  admitted  to  her  pre¬ 
fence  ;  and  all  the  letters  from  her  friends  were  ordered 
to  be  intercej  ted,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  the  queen  of 
England. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  at  Perth  were  af¬ 
flicting  to  Elizabeth,  to  Mary,  and  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  In  the  former  they  created  fufpicions  of  the 
regent ;  and  they  were  a  certain  annunciation  to  the 
latter,  that  he  was  refolved  to  fupport  himfelf  in  the 
government  of  Scotland.  Uncertain  rumours  had  reach¬ 
ed  Elizabeth,  of  the  interviews  he  had  held  with  Nor¬ 
folk  in  the*  bufinefs  of  the  marriage.  Her  furprife 
und  indignation  were  infinite.  Mr  Wood,  who  brought 
from  the  regent  fiis  aufwer  to  her  letter,  was  treated 
with  difrefpeCf.  Secretary  Cecil  difpatched  inflruCtions 
to  the  lord  Hunfdon,  the  governor  of  Berwick,  to 
watch  his  operations  with  a  jealous  eye.  Elizabeth, 
by  a  fpecial  envoy,  required  from  him  an  explanation 
of  his  ambiguous  carriage.  The  regent,  true  to  his 
interefts,  apologized  to  her  for  his  connections  with 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  laying  open  the  defign  of 
that  nobleman  to  cut  him  off,  in  his  way  to  Scotland, 
by  a  full  communication  of  whatever  had  paffed  be¬ 
tween  them  in  relation  to  Mary,  and  by  offers  of  an 
unlimited  fubmiffion  and  obedience. 

While  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  carrying  on  his  in¬ 
trigues  with  Mary,  the  fcheme  of  an  infurreClion  for 
her.  deliverance  was  advancing  under  the  direction  of 


the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Weftmorelanffi  Mo-  Scotland 
tives  of  religion  were  the  chief  foundation  of  this  con-  f 

fpiracy  ;  and  the  more  zealous  Catholics  over  England 
were  concerned  in  it.  Mary,  however,  by  the  advice 
of  the  duke  o F  Norfolk,  wh  1  was  afraid  of  her  match¬ 
ing  with  a  foreign  prince,  did  not  enter  into  it  with 
cordiality.  It  advanced  notwithstanding  ;  and  the  a- 
gents  of  the  pope  were  lavifh  of  exhortations  and  do¬ 
native*.  The  duke  of  Alva,  by  the  order  of  his  ma¬ 
iler  the  king  of  Spain,  encouraged  the  confpirators 
with  the  offer  of  .20,000  men  from  the  Netherlands  ; 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  adjusting  commercial  dis¬ 
putes,  he  fent  into  England  Chiapini  Vitelli  marquis 
of  Celona,  an  officer  of  ability,  that  he  might  be  at 
hand,  and  prepare  to  take  the  command  of  them. — ■» 

The  report  of  an  infurreClion  was  univerfal.  Eliza¬ 
beth  kept  an  army  of  15,000  men  near  her  perfou. 

The  queen  of  Scots  was  removed  to  Coventry,  a  place 
of  great  flrength  ;  and  if  a  fuperior  and  commanding 
force  fnould  appear  before  it,  her  ferocious  keeper,  it 
is  faid,  had  orders  to  affaffinate  her.  Repeated  com¬ 
mands  were  fent  to  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Weftmoreland,  to  repair  to  court.  But  the  imprifon- 
ment  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  friends  had  ftruck 
a  panic  into  them.  They  conceived  that  their  confpi- 
racy  was  difeovered  ;  and  putting  themfelves  at  the 
head  of  their  followers,  they  iffiied  their  manifeflo. 

The  refloration  of  Popery,  the  eftablifhment  of  the ' 
titles  of  Mary  to  the  Englifh  crown,  and  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  abides  in  the  commonwealth,  were  the  avowed 
objeCls  of  their  enterprife.  But  they  had  embarked 
in  a  bufmefs  for  which  they  were  altogether  unequal. 

Their  efforts  were  feeble  and  defultory.  1  he  duke  of 
Alva  forgot  his  promifes.  Wherever  the  peace  was 
difturbed"  by  infurgents,  there  were  troops  to  oppofe 
them.  The  vigilance  of  Elizabeth  difconcerted  with 
eafe  the  operations  of  men  whom  no  refources  or  po¬ 
pularity  could  have  conduCled  to  greatnefs,  and  who 
could  neither  conquer  nor  die.  Fhe  earl  of  Wellmore- 
land,  after  concealing  hind  elf  for  fome  time  in  Scot¬ 
land,  effe£led  an  efcape  into  Flanders,  where  he  paffed 
a  miferable  and  ufelefs  exiilence  ;  and  the  earl  ot  Nor¬ 
thumberland  being  taken  by  the  regent,  was  imprifoned 
in  the  caftle  of  Lochleven. 

As  the  fury  of  Elizabeth  abated,  her  refentment  to  Elizabeth 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  loll  its  power;  and  fhe  failed  not  liberates 
to  diftinguifh  between  the  intrigues  of  an  honourable 
ambition,  aad  the  praClices  of  an  obftinate  fuperitition. 

It  was  the  refult  of  the  examination  of  this  nobleman, 
and  of  the  confeffions  of  the  other  prifoners,  that  Le- 
thington  had  fchemed  the  bufinefs  of  the  marriage,  and 
that  the  earl  of  Murray  had  encouraged  it  ;  that  her 
confent  was  underftood  to  be  neeeffary  to  its  comple¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  Mary  herfelf  had  warmly  recommended 
the  expedient  of  confulting  her  pleafure.  Upon  re¬ 
ceiving  proper  admonitions,  the  carls  of  Pembroke,  A- 
rundel,  the  lord  Lumley,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
and  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  were  releafed  from  confine¬ 
ment  ;  and,  after  a  more  tedious  imprifonment,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  himfelf  was  admitted  to  his  liberty. 

This  favour,  however,  was  not  extended  to  him  till  he 
had  not  only  fubmiffively  acknowledged  his  prefump- 
tion  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  marriage  ;  but  had  fully  re¬ 
vealed  whatever  had  paffed  between  Mary  and  him,  and 
folemnly  engaged  himfelf  never  more  to  think  of  this  ah 
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|il»nd.  Hanee,  and  never  more  to  take  any  concern  whatfoever 
in  her  affairs. 

,5  The  regent,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  very  anxious  to 

^  recover  the  good  opinion  of  Elizabeth.  Her  treat- 
'ccufcd  xnent  of  Mr  Wood,  and  her  difeovery  of  his  pra&ices, 
had  excited  his  apprehenfions.  He  therefore  affembled 
at  Stirling  a  convention  of  the  eftates  ;  and  taking  her 
letters  a  fecond  time  into  confideration,  returned  her  a 
reply  to  them  by  Robert  Pitcairn  abbot  of  Dunferm¬ 
line,  in  a  flyle  fuited  to  her  temper  and  jealoufies,  and 
from  which  fhe  could  decifively  infer,  that  no  favour 
of  any  kind  would  be  Ihown  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
But  this  bafe  condefcenlion,  though  afiifted  byhivStrea- 
chery  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  not  being  fufficient,  in 
his  opinion,  to  draw  completely  to  him  the  cordiality 
of  the  queen  of  England,  he  was  preparing  to  gratify 
her  with  another  facriflce.  The  partiality  of  Maitland 
to  Mary,  and  his  intrigues  with  Norfolk  and  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  malcontents,  had  rendered  him  uncommonly  ob¬ 
noxious  to  Elizabeth  and’ her  miniftry.  The  late  com¬ 
motions  had  been  chiefly  afcribed  to  his  arts  ;  and  it 
was  natural  to  dread  new  calamities  and  tumults  from 
the  fruitful  fpring  of  his  invention.  Under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  employing  his  fervice  in  difpatches  to  Eng¬ 
land,  the  regent  invited  him  to  Stirling.  He  was  then 
with  the  earl  of  Athol  at  Perth  ;  and  fufpedling  fome 
improper  device,  he  obeyed  the  fummons  with  reluc¬ 
tance.  When  lie  took  his  place  in  the  privy-council, 
Captain  Crawford,  the  minion  of  the  earl  of  Lenox, 
who  had  diftingniflied  himfelf  in  the  trial  of  Mary, 
accufed  him,  in  direth  terms,  of  being  a  party  in  the 
murder  of  the  late  king.  The  regent  affected  aflo- 
nifhment,  but  permitted  him  to  be  taken  into  cuflody. 
He  was  foon  after  lent  to  Edinburgh  under  a  guard, 
and  admonifhed  to  prepare  for  his  trial.  Upon  ftmi- 
lar  charges,  the  lord  Seton  and  Sir  James  Balfour 
were  feized  upon  and  impiifoned. 

Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  ,  the  governor  of  the  caflle  of 


kaldy  of  Edinburgh,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Maitland,  af- 
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ter  having  remonftrated  in  vain  with  the  regent  on 
the  violence  of  his  condu£t,  employed  addrefs  and  flra- 
tagem  in  the  fervice  of  his  friend.  .Under  the  cover 
of  night,  lie  went  with  a  guard  of  foldiers  to  the  lodge- 
ing  where  Maitland  was  confined  ;  and  (bowing  a  for¬ 
ged  warrant  for  taking  his  perfon  into  keeping,  got 
pofleffion  of  him.  Kirkaldy  had  now  in  his  caftle 
the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  lord  Herries,  and  Mait¬ 
land.  The  regent  fent  for  him  to  a  conference  ;  but 
he  refufed  to  obey  his  meffage.  He  put  himfelf  and 
his  fortrefs  under  the  dire&ion  of  his  prifoners.  The 
regent,  condefcending  to  pay  him  a  vifit,  was  more 
lavifh  than  ufual  of  his  promifes  and  kindnefs.  His 
arts,  however,  only  excited  the  difdain  of  this  gene¬ 
rous  foldier.  Since  he  could  not  lead  out  Maitland  to 
the  block,  he  inflituted  a  procefs  of  treafon  againlt 
him,  in  order  to  forfeit  his  eftates.  Kirkaldy,  by  the 
mouth  of  a  trumpeter,  deflred  him  to  commence  ihnL- 
lar  actions  againil  the  earl  of  Morton  and  Mr  Archi¬ 
bald  Douglas,  as  it  was  notorious  that  they  were  par¬ 
ties  to  the  king’s  murder.  This  jneffenger  was  like- 
wife  charged  with  delivering  a  challenge  from  him  to 
Mr  Archibald  Douglas,  and  another  from  the  lord 
Herries  to  the  earl  of  Morton.  This  difappointmsnt, 
and  thefe  indignities,  made  a  deep  impreflioii  upon  the 
regent ;  and,  in  a  thoughtful  diffatisfied  humour,  a- 
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bout  this  time,  he  made  a  fhort  progrefe  towards  the  Seosfan  t 
Englifh  border,  courting  popularity,  and  deferring  it,  ~ 
by  an  attention  to  order  and  juftice.  757 

Elizabeth,  flattered  by  his  fubmiffive  advances,  and^’izabe  h 
pleafed  with  his  ambition,  was  now  difpofed  to  gratify .^iveVuo 
his  fullefl  wifhes  ;  and  fhe  perceived,  that  by  delivering  ^rv  to‘ 
to  him  the  queen  of  Scots,  fhe  would  effe&ually  relieve  the  regent, 
herfeif  of  a  prifoner  whofe  vigour  and  intrigues  were  a 
conflant  interruption  to  her  repofe.  A  treaty  for  this 
purpofe  was  entered  into  and  concluded.  The  regent 
was  to  march  an  army  to  the  Englifh  frontiers,  and  to 
receive  from  her  his  fovereign  into  her  own  dominions, 
the  vidlim  of  his  power,  and  the  fport  of  his  paflions. 

No  hoflages  and  no  iecurity  were  flipulated  for  her  en¬ 
tertainment  and  good  ufage.  His  authority  over  her 
was  to  be  without  any  limits.  Upon  his  part,  he  was 
to  deliver  to  Elizabeth  the  young  prince,  to  put  her 
in  pofleffion  of  the  principal  forts  of  Scotland,  and  to 
aflift  her  with  troops  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France. 

This  treaty,  fo  fatal  to  Mary,  and  fo  ruinous  to  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Scotland,  efcaped  not  the  vigilance  of 
the  bifhop  of  Rofs.  He  complained  of  it  in  the  flrong- 
eft  terms  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  declared  it  to  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  fentence  of  death  againlt  his  miitrefs.  The 
ambafl'adors  of  France  and  Spain  were  alfo  Itrenuous  in 
their  remonftrances  to  her  upon  this  fubjedt.  All  re- 
fiilance,  however,  was  unavailing  ;  and  the  execution  of 
the  treaty  feemed  inevitable.  Yet  how  vain  are  the 
loftiefl  fchemes  of  human  pride  !  The  career  of  the  re¬ 
gent  was  liaiteriing  to  its  termination  ;  and  the  hand  off 
an  affaffin  put  a  period  to  his  dream  of  royalty.  Scot¬ 
land  did  not  lofe  its  liberties  ;  but  Mary  continued  to 
be  unfortunate. 

James  Hamilton  of  Bothweihaugh,  who  had  been  ®e:rh  of 
taken  a  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Langffide,  obtained thc  reSelU* 
his  liberty  and  life  ;  but  his  eftates  were  forfeited. — 

His  wife,' the  heirefs  of  Woodhouflie,  retired  upon 
this  emergency  to  her  paternal  inheritance,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  efcape  the  rapacity  of  the  regent.  He 
had,  however,  given  it  away  in  a  gift  to  one  of  his 
favourites,  Sir  James  Ballenden  ;  and  the  inllruments 
of  his  power  having  the  inhumanity  to  {trip  her  of  her 
garments,  and  to  turn  her  naked  out  of  her  houfe,  in 
a  cold  and  dark  night,  fhe  became  diftradled  before 
the  morning.  Hamilton  vowed  revenge  ;  and  the  re¬ 
gent  made  a  mockery  of  his  threats.  This  contempt 
infpirited  his  paflions  ;  and  the  humiliation  of  the  houfe 
of  Hamilton,  to  which  he  was  nearly  allied,  follered  the 
eagernefs  of  his  difeontents.  The  madnefs  of  party 
fermented  in  him  with  the  atrocioufnefs  of  rage.  His 
mind  reconciled  itielf  to  aiTafiination.  After  watch¬ 
ing  for  fome  time  a  proper  opportunity  to  commit  his 
horrible  purpofe,  he  found  it  at  Linlithgow.  The  re¬ 
gent  was  to  pafs  through  this  town  in  his  way  from 
Stirling  to  Edinburgh.  Intimations  reached  him  that 
Hamilton  was  now  to  perpetrate  his  defign  :  and  he 
unaccountably  negledled  them.  The  affaffin,  in  a 
houfe  that  belonged  to  the  arclibifhop  of  St  Andrew’s, 
waited  deliberately  his  approach ;  and  firing  his  mufket 
from  a  window,  (hot  him  through  the  body.  The 
wound,  when  examined,  was  not  judged  to  be  mortal  ; 
but  the  regent  finding  its  pain  to  increafe,  prepared 
himfelf  for  death  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  after  he  ex¬ 
pired.  A  fleet  liorfe  of  the  abbot  of  Arbroath’s 
carried  the  affaffin  to  the  palace  of  Hamilton;  and 
6  from,. 
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Scot’ and.  from  thence  he  foon  after  effected  his  efeape  into 
France. 

The  death  of  the  earl  of  Murray  made  no  favourable 
alteiation  in  the  affairs  of  Mary.  Confufion  and  difor- 
der  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  though 
the  friends  of  the  queen  were  promifed  abidance  from 
France,  nothing  effectual  was  done  for  them.  At  lad 
the  regency  was  conferred  upon  the  earl  of  Lenox  ; 
an  enemy  to  his  queen,  and  who  treated  her  friends 
with  the  utmoft  rigour.  At  the  fame  time  Elizabeth 
continued  to  amufe  with  negociations  her  unhappy  ri¬ 
val.  She  gi  anted  liberty  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  to  re¬ 
pair  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  had  been  removed  to 
Chatfwoith,  and  to  confer  with  her  on  the  fubjed  of 
the  intended  accord  and  treaty.  Mary,  conforming  to 
.the  advances  of  Elizabeth,  autliorifed  the  lord  Le- 
vingflon  to  pafs  to  her  dominions,  and  to  defire  her 
friends  to  appoint  a  deputation  of  their  number  to  give 
their  affidance  in  promoting  the  falutary  purpofe  of 
dftablifhing  the  tranquillity  of  their  country  :  and  af¬ 
ter  meeting  with  fome  interruptions  upon  the  Englifh 
borders  from  the  earl  of  Suffex,  this  nobleman  execu¬ 
ted  fuceefsfully  his  commiflion.  The  queen’s  lords 
gave  powers  to  ten  nobles  to  a&  in  a  body,  or  by  two 
of  their  number,  in  the  intended  negoeiation  :  and  a 
fafe-condud  from  Elizabeth  allowed  them  to  enter  the 
Englifh  realm,  and  to  remain  in  it  during  the  fpace  of 
fix  months. 

While  the  lord  Levingdon  was  confulting  the  in- 
propafcTto  tere^s  Mary  with  her  friends  in  Scotland,  the  bifhop 
■Mary  by  of  Rofs  was  making  earned  fuit  with  Elizabeth  to  pro- 
£lizabcih.  ceed  in  the  projeded  negoeiation.  His  folicitations 
were  not  ineffedual  ;  and  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  received  the  inftrudions  of  their  mi- 
ilrefs  to  wait  upon  the  queen  of  Scots  at  Chatfworth. 
The  heads  of  accommodation  which  they  propofed 
were  explicit  and  particular  ;  and  the  rigOur  they  dif- 
covered  towards  the  Scottifh  princefs  feemed  to  vouch 
their  lincerity.  It  was  propofed,  that  a  perfect  amity 
fhould  take  place  between  the  two  queens  ;  that  all  the 
treaties  which  had  formerly  been  concluded  by  the  two 
nations  fhould  receive  an  ample  confirmation  ;  that  the 
queen  of  Scots  fhould  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
and  forbear  from  advancing  any  title  or  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  heirs  ©f  her  body  ;  that  in  cafe  of 
foreign  invafions,  the  two  realms  fhould  mutually  aflifl 
each  other ;  that  all  foreign  foldiers  fhould  be  ordered 
to  depart  out  of  Scotland ;  that  in  the  future,  flrangers 
of  the  profeffion  of  arms  fhould  be  prohibited  from  re¬ 
pairing  to  it,  and  from  taking  up  their  refidence  in  any 
of  its  caitles  or  houfes  of  flreiigth  ;  that  Mary  fhould 
hold  110  correfpondence,  diredly  or  indiredly,  with  any 
lubjed  of'  England,  without  the  permiffion  of  the 
Engliih  queen  ;  that  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  Englifh  rebels  in  Scotland,  fhould  be  delivered  lip 
to  Elizabeth  ;  that  redrefs  fhould  be  given  to  the  fub- 
jeds  of  England  for  the  fpoils  committed  upon  them  by 
the  Scottifh  borderers  ;  that  the  murderers  of  the  lord 
Darnley  and  the  earl  of  Murray  fhould  be  duly  and  ef- 
fedually  punifhed ;  that  before  the  queen  of  Seots 
fhould  be  let  at  liberty,  the  young  prince  her  fon  fhould 
be  brought  into  England,  and  that  he  fhould  continue 
in  the  keeping  of  Elizabeth  till  the  death  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  or  till  her  refignation  to  him  of  her  crown  on  at¬ 


taining  his  majority  ;  that  the  queen  of  Scots  fhould  Scot!; 
not  enter  into  a  negoeiation  for  her  marriage  without  '•‘“T 
the  knowledge  of  the  queen  of  England,  nor  conclude 
it  without  her  approbation,  or  that  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Scottifh  nobility  ;  that  none  of  the  fubje^s  of 
Scotland  fhould  be  fuffered  to  go  to  Ireland  without 
the  fafe-condud  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  Mary  fhould 
deliver  to  her  filter  all  the  teltimcnies  and  writings 
which  had  been  fent  from  France,  renouncing  and  dif- 
avowing  the  pretended  marriage  between  her  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  Befides  thefe  articles  of  agreement,  it 
was  propofed  by  another  treaty  to  adjufl  the  differences 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fubjeds ;  and  Sir  William 
Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  embraced  the  prefent  op¬ 
portunity  of  conferring  with  her  upon  this  bufinefs,  un¬ 
der  the  pretence  of  facilitating  its  management  in  the 
future  ftages  of  its  progrefs.  ^ 

During  their  flay  at  Chatfworth,  thefe  ftatefmen  were  Mary 
completely  fatisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the  queen  of  fnous  t  ; 
Scots.  The  candour,  fmcerity,  and  moderation,  which  reSoa 
file  difplayed,  were  full  affurances  to  them  that  upon 
her  part  there  was  no  oceafion  to  apprehend  any  im¬ 
proper  policy  or  art  ;  and  the  calamities  of  her  con¬ 
dition  were  a  flill  fecurer  pledge  of  her  compliance. 
Elizabeth,  upon  hearing  their  report,  affeded  to  be 
highly  pleafed  with  her  fifler,  and  fent  a  meffage  tc 
the  earl  of  Lenox,  inftrnding  him  in  the  conditions 
which  had  been  fubmitted  to  Mary  ;  and  defiring  him 
to  difpatch  commiflioners  into  England  to  deliberate  in 
the  treaty,  and  to  confult  his  intereff  and  that  of  his 
fadion.  Nor  did  Mary  negled  to  tranfmit  to  her  * 
friends  in  Scotland  the  propofed  terms  of  agreement  ; 
and  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  who  had  affifted  her  in  the 
conferences  with  Sir  William  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  conveyed  intimations  of  them  to  the  pope, 
the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  ;  befought 
their  advice,  and  informed  thefe  princes,  that  unlefs  an 
effednal  relief  could  be  expeded  from  their  favour,  the 
neceffities  of  her  condition  would  compel  her  to  fub- 
feribe  to  the  hard  and  humiliating  dictates  of  the  queen 
of  England.  ^ 

But  while  Mary  and  her  friends  were  indulging  the  The  ii 
hope  of  a  termination  to  her  troubles,  Elizabeth  was  gerity 
fecretly  giving  comfort  to  her  adverfaries,  and  encou- 
raging  them  to  throw  obflacles  in  the  way  of  the  trea¬ 
ty.  Sir  William  Cecil  wrote  to  the  regent,  exprefs- 
ing  his  difapprobation  of  the  negociations  at  Cliatf- 
worth  ;  defiring  him  not  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the 
boaftings  of  the  adherents  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and 
advifing  him  to  make  choice  of  commiflioners,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  in  whofe  conflancy  and  fortitude  he 
could  rely,  and  whom  no  addrefs  could  allure  from  his 
interefl,  or  from  the  common  caufe  in  which  he  and 
his  friends  were  embarked.  The  earl  of  Suffex  alfo  fent 
him  difpatches,  in  which  he  admonifhed  him  to  turn  his 
anxious  attention  to  the  approaching  negoeiation,  and 
to  infift  on  fccure  flipulations  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  prince,  for  his  own  fafefcy,  and  for  a  general  indem¬ 
nity  to  the  nobles  and  their  adherents,  whofe  party  he 
had  efpoufed.  In  every  event,  he  reprefented  it  as  pro¬ 
per  for  him  to  pay  the  greateft  refped  to  Elizabeth  ; 
and,  if  110  treaty  fhould  be  concluded,  he  advifed  him 
to  be  prepared  for  reducing  the  friends  of  Mary  to  o- 
bedience,  and  for  defending  himfelf  againil  invafions  I 
from  abroad.  By  thefe  artifices,  the  regent  and  his 
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,:land.  faftlon  were  inclined  to  intimate  to  Elizabeth  their 
'v-"'  warm  diffatis faction  with  the  terms  of  agreement  which 
ftie  had  propofed  to  Mary ;  and  Pitcairn  abbot  ©f 
Dunfermline,  who  had  been  appointed  fecretary  of 
ftate  in  the  room  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  was  de¬ 
puted  to  her  upon  this  bufmefs.  Ide  exclaimed  againft 
the  treaty  as  wild  aud  impolitic  ;  ^nd  contended,  that 
no  ftipulations  could  bind  Mary,  whofe  religion  taught 
her  to  keep  no  faith  with  heretics  ;  that  her  rlaims  to 
the  Englifh  crown,  and  her  refentment  againft  the 
queen  of  England,  as  well  as  her  own  fubje&s,  would 
immediately  upon  her  reiloration,  involve  the  two  king¬ 
doms  in  blood  ;  and  that  no  peace  or  quiet  could  be 
expected  or  enjoyed,  but  by  adhering  to  the  falutary 
maxim  of  detaining  her  in  a  fure  and  clofe  captivity. 
Elizabeth  did  not  difcourage  thcfe  inclement  fenti- 
ments  ;  and  Pitcairn  was  affured  by  her,  that  from  her 
natural  love  to  the  king,  and  her  regard  to  the  nobles 
who  upheld  his  authority,  fhe  would  faithfully  provide 
for  their  fecurity ;  and  that  if  juft  ice  fhould  appear  de- 
cifively  upon  their  lide,  fhe  would  even  flrenuoufly 
maintain  their  quarrel  and  their  confequence. 

.  Mary  had  been  cariied  to  Sheffield,  and  was  reco- 

lirshavcv?in^  fr°m  a  feveriih  indifpofition.  To  this  place  the 
ldience^1*^10?  ° f  Galloway  and  the  lord  Eevingfton,  who  had 
been  fele&ed  by  her  friends  to  be  her  a&ing  deputies 
in  England,  repaired  in  order  to  impart  to  her  the 
{late  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  to  receive  her  com¬ 
mands.  After  repeated  conferences  on  the  fubje&  of 
the  approaching  treaty,  fhe  gave  them  her  comtniflion 
and  inftru&ions,  and  joining  them  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs, 
lent  them  to  Elizabeth.  They  claimed  an  audience  of 
this  princefs,  and  were  admitted  to  it  at  Hampton- 
cotirt.  Having  prefented  their  credentials,  they  inform¬ 
ed  her,  that  they  were  ready  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
concord  and  agreement,  upon  principles  the  moft  exten- 
five  and  liberal  ;  and,  reprefentmg  to  her  the  impove- 
rifhed  and  tumultuous  Hate  of  their  country,  they  beg¬ 
ged  her  to  proceed  in  the  bufmefs  with  expedition, 
i  he  orders,  they  faid,  which  they  had  received,  and 
their  own  inclinations,  difpofed  them  to  follow  her  ad¬ 
vice  and  couufel  in  all  points  which  were  honourable 
and  confident  with  reafon  ;  and  as  her  prote&ion  was 
the  only  refuge  of  the  advcrfaries  of  their  queen,  they 
took  the  liberty  to  obferve,  that  it  was  completely  in 
her  power  to  put  a  period  to  all  diilurbances  and  ani- 
nudity,  acd  to  accompli ih  an  accord,  which  would  not 
only  confer  upon  her  the  higlieft  reputation,  but  be  of 
die  moil  figiial  utility  to  the  two  kingdoms.  Eliza- 
oeth  declared,  that  it  wrould  pleafe  and  flatter  her  in 
no  common  degree  to  advance  in  the  negociation  ;  and 
that  it  was  a  pain,  to  her  that  the  regent,  by  his  delay 
in  fending  commiffioners,  fhould  difcover  any  averfion 
fiom.it.  Iliis  aufwer  was  deemed  very  favourable  by 
the  biihop  of  Rofs  and  his  affociates  ;  and  they  obtained 
her  authority  to  difpatch  a  meffenger  to  the  regent  to 
haflen  his  operations. 

In  the  mea*i  time,  Mary  received  difpatche3  from  the 
pope,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  duke  of  Alva  ;  and 
sjivife  they  concurred  in  recommending  it  to  her  to  accept  of 
the  article?  of  accommodation  which  were  offered  by 
'com  Turk  was  giving  employment  to  the 

cion.  and  tl,e  kin2  of  Spain  ;  Charles  IX.  already  en¬ 

feebled  by  the  ©bitinate  valour  of  the  Huguenots,  was 
•buiy  m  deceiving  them  with  appearances  of  peace,  and 
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in  plotting  their  overthrow;  and  the  duke  of  Alva  felt  Scotland.^ 
himfelf  infecure  in  his  government  of  the  Netherlands. 

But  while  they  flrongly  advifed  Mary  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  queen  of  England,  they  were 
yet  lavifh  to  her  of  their  expreffions  of  a  conftant  ami¬ 
ty  ;  and  if  the  treaty  fliould  mifearry,  they  promifed 
to  make  the  moll  ftrenuous  exertions  in  her  behalf, 
and  to  affift  her  adherents  with  money,  ammunition, 
and  troops. 

The  earl  of  Morton,  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  The  recent 
Mr  James  Maegill,  had  been  appointed  by  the  regent  ai-d  hi*  f.c- 
and  his  faction  to  be  their  commiffioners  in  the  nameoftiun  at‘ 
the  king  ;  and  at  length  their  arrival  was  announced]^ 
to  Elizabeth.  Conforming  to  the  fpirit  of  their  party,  dep.fitlou 
the  ear.1  of  Morton  and  his  colleagues  took  an  early  op-°f  Mary, 
port  unity  to  juflify  to  her  the  dep  ofition  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  by  this  means  to  interrupt  the  progrefs  of 
the  treaty.  In  an  elaborate  memorial,  they  affected  to 
confider  .Mary  as  unworthy  to  reign,  and  afferted  the 
conftitutional  power  of  the  people  to  curb  her  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  to  throw  her  down  from  royalty.  They  en¬ 
deavoured,  to  intrench  themfelves  within  the  authority 
of  laws,  civil,  canon,  and  municipal;  and  they  recited 
opinions  to  her  prejudice  by  many  pious  divines.  But 
though  the  general  pofition,  that  the  people  have  a 
title  to  refill  the  domination  of  the  fovereign  is  clear 
and  undubitable  ;  yet  their  application  of  it  to  the 
queen  of  Scots  was  wildly  precarious  and  improper.  To 
fpeak  of  her  tyranny,  and  her  violation  of  the  rights  of 
her. people,  -  was  even  a  wanton  mockery  of  trutli  and 
juft  ice  ;  for  inftead  of  having  afliuned  an  illegal  exorbi¬ 
tancy  of  power,  fhe  had  fuffered  in  her  own  perfon  and 
rights,  and  had  been  treated  by  her  fubje&s  with  the 
moft  cruel  and  tyrannical  infolence.  Elizabeth,  who  was 
unwilling  and  afraid  to  enter  anew  into  the  condu&  of 
Mary,  who  was  fully  fenfible  of  the  infolence  of  her 
adverfaries,  and  who  did  not  approve  of  any  maxims 
that  preffed.  againft  the  majefty  of  princes,  received  their 
memorial  with  furprife  and  indignation.  She  perceived 
not,  fhe  told  them,  any  reafon  that  could  vindicate  the 
^verity  which  had  been  ftiown  to  the  queen  of  Scots 
by  her  enemies;  and  .advifed  them  to  consider,  that 
m  the  p relent  negociation  it  was  their  proper  bufi- 
nefs  to  coafult  the  fecurity  of  the  king  and ‘of  their 
faction. 

Upon  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  the  commiffioners  were  Elizabeths 
the  lord  keeper  Bacon,  the  earls  of  Su flex  and  Lticef-  commif- 
ter,  the  lord  Clynton,  the  lord  chamberlain,  Sir  XVil f:oners  holi 
liam  Cecil,  who  about  this  time  was  created  lord  Bur- thot^ 
leifrli,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Walten-of  the 
Mddmay,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith.  'Fhe  deputies  ofj'e™  of 
Mary  were  invited  to  meet  with  the  Englilh  co;rimif-Scols* 
fioners  in  the  houfe  of  the  lord  keeper  ;  and  after  he 
had  ftated  the  general  purpofes  of  the  treaty,  he  inti¬ 
mated  to  them,  that  there  were  two  points  which  re- 
qmred  a  particular  difeuffion.  A  proper  fecurity,  he 
faid,  ought  to  be  given  by  the  queen  of  Scots  for  her  due 
performance  of  the  ftipulations  of  the  agreement  witlv 
Elizabeth  ;  and  it  was  expedient  to  concert  the  mode 
of  the  pardon  and  indemnity  which  fhe  was  to  extend 
to  the  fubje&s  of  Scotland  v  ho  had  offended  her.  As 
an  aflurance  of  the  accommodation  with  his  miftrefs  he 
demanded,  that  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  earl’s  of 
Huntley  and  Argyle,  the  lord.  Hume  and  Herries,  with 
another  perfon  of  high  rank,  fhould  be  furrendered  to 

her; 
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^Sc-'tVmd-  her,  and  remain  In  England  for  three  years  j  that  the 

— v -  cattles  of  Dumbarton  and  Hume  fhould  be  in  her  pof- 

fefiion  during  the  fame  period  ;  and  as  to  the  article 
concerning  the  delivery  of  the  prince  into  her  cuftody, 
he  obferved,  that  it  would  be  required  from  the  regent, 
the  queen  cf  Scots  not  having  the  power  of  its  perform¬ 
ance.  The  deputies  of  Mary,  furprifed  with  this  lan¬ 
guage,  intreated  the  Englifh  delegates  to  refledt,  that 
their  queen,  if  deprived  of  the  moil  faithful  of  her  no¬ 
bles, and  of  her  ftrongeft  forts,  could  have  little  defire  or 
ambition  to  return  to  her  own  kingdom  ;  for  fhe  would 
thus  be  unable  to  prote&  herfelf  againft  the  turbulence 
of  her  fubje&s,  and  be  a  fovereign  without  friends,  and 
without  ftrength.  They  were  inclined,  they  faid,  to 
put  their  commifiion  and  powers  to  the  fulleft  ftretch, 
in  order  to  gratify  Elizabeth  ;  and  they  would  agree, 
that  two  earls  and  two  barons  fhould  be  furrendered 
for  two  years,  as  ho  ft  ages  of  the  fidelity  of  their  fove* 
reign  ;  under  the  reftriAion,  that  they  might  be  ex¬ 
changed  every  fix  months  for  perfons  of  an  equal  con¬ 
dition,  if  they  fhould  be  defirous  of  returning  to  their 
own  country.  As  to  the  giving  up  of  any  forts  or  caftles, 
they  would  not  agree  to  it,  becaufe  among  the  other 
inconveniences  of  this  meafure,  fimilar  claims  would  be 
competent  to  the  king  of  France,  by  the  fpirit  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh, ‘which  ftipulated,  that  no  French 
or  Englifh  troops  fhould  be  admitted  into  Scotland. 
The  lord  keeper  Bacon,  refuming  his  difeourfe,  told 
them,  that  the  whole  realm  of  Scotland,  its  prince,  no¬ 
bles,  and  cattles,  were  an  inadequate  pledge  to  the  queen 
of  England  ;  and  that,  if  his  advice,  would  be  followed, 
the  queen  of  Scots  lhould  not  obtain  her  liberty  upon 
any  kind  of  fecurity  which  could  be  granted  by  the 
Scottifh  nation.  In  all  public  treaties,  faid  the  dele¬ 
gates  of  Mary,  no  further  aflurance  can  be  required 
from  a  fovereign  than  what  confifts  with  his  .fafety; 
and  when  exactions  are  p  re  fled  from  a  contracting  par¬ 
ty  in  a  league  which  are  ruinous  and  impofiible,  it  is 
underftood  that  a  foundation  is  fought  to  break  off  the 
negociation.  The  Englifh  commifiioners,  now  interfe¬ 
ring  in  a  body,  declared  upon  their  honour,  that  it 
was  the  meaning  of  Elizabeth  to  agree  to  the  reitora- 
tiou  of  the  queen  of  Scots  to  her  crown  and  realm  up¬ 
on  receiving  fufficient  affurances  for  the  articles  of  the 
accommodation  ;  that  the  fecurity  offered  for  her  ac¬ 
ceptance.  fhould  be  fubmitted  to  her  deliberation  ;  and 
that  they  would  immediately  proceed  to  confer  with  the 
deputies  for  the  king  of  Scots. 

A  \  th  The  E nglifh  commifiioners  were  not  unacquainted 
the  Icing’s  with  the  fentiments  of  the  earl  of  Morton  and  his  col- 
€ief> utici.  leagues  ;  and  it  was  from  this  quarter  that  they  expec¬ 
ted  a  refolute  and  definitive  interruption  to  the  treaty. 
Nor  did  thefe  delegates  difappoint  the  expectations  con¬ 
ceived  of  them.  After  affe&ing  to  take  a  comprehen- 
five  view  of  the  articles  urtder  debate,  they  declared, 
that  their  commifiion  gave  them  authority  to  treat  about 
the  amity  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  true  religion  ;  but  that  it  conferred  upon  them 
no  power  to  receive  their  queen  into  Scotland,  or  to 
furrender  to  Elizabeth  the  perfon  of  their  king.  They 
therefore  begged  not  to  be  urged  to  accede  to  a  league 
which,  in  fome  future  period,  might  expofe  them  to  a 
768  charge  of  high  treafon. 

Elizabe’h  Yhis  lingular  declaration  was  confidered  to  be  folid 
ihc  wttty .  and  weighty  by  the  Englifh  commifiioners  ;  and,  in  a 
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new  conference,  it  was  communicated  by  them  to  the  Scot]*, 
deputies  of  Mary.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs  and  his  affo-  — T 
dates  were  difgufted  with  this  formal  impertinence. 

They  did  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  the  plea  of  an  in- 
fufticient  commifiion  from  the  king  to  his  delegates  to 
be  an  unworthy  and  moil  frivolous  fubterfuge.  The 
authors,  they  faid,  of  the  depofition  of  their  fovereign 
did  not  need  any  authority  but  their  own  to  fet  her  at 
liberty  ;  the  prince  was  not  yet  five  years  of  age,  and 
could  give  them  no  inftru&ions  :  and  the  regent  was 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the 
queen  of  England.  It  was  reprefented  in  return  by  the 
Englifh  delegates,  that  the  commifiion  of  king  James 
to  his  deputies,  having  been  perufed  by  Elizabeth,  was 
accounted  by  her  to  be  inefficient ;  and  that  it  was 
her  opinion,  that  the  earl  of  Morton  fhould  return  to 
Scotland  to  hold  a  parliament  for  obtaining  new  powers. 

The  bifhop  of  Rofs  exclaimed,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  been  amufed  with  deceitful  promifes,  that  the  pru- 
dence  of  Elizabeth  had  been  corrupted  by  partial  coun¬ 
sels,  and  that  the  allegations  and  pretences  held  out  for 
interrupting  the  negociation  were  affe&ed  and  unreal. 

The  inftru&ions,  he  faid,  from  his  fovereign  to  her  com¬ 
mifiioners,  were  to  negociate  and  to  conclude,  and  not 
to  trifle  ;  and  they  would  not  by  any  means  confent  to 
protra&,  by  artificial  delays,  a  treaty  which  the  queen 
of  England,  if  her  intentions  were  fincere  and  right, 
could  "immediately  terminate  upon  reafonable  and  ho¬ 
nourable  terms.  His  fpeech  and  his  demeanour  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  free  and  open  ;  and  he  befought 
them  to  excufe  him,  fince,  having  been  made  an  inftru- 
ment  to  abufe  his  miftrefs  with  falfe  hopes,  he  could 
not  but  refent  the  indignity,  and  exprefs  what  he  knew 
and  what  he  felt.  The  Englifh  deputies,  addrefiing  | 

him  and  his  colleagues,  obferved,  that  as  the  friends  , 

of  Mary,  and  thofe  of  the  king  her  fon,  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  as  their  queen  was  re- 
ftifed  the  aflurance  fhe  expe&ed,  they  held  their  com- 
mifiion  to  be  at  an  end,  and  were  no  longer  at  liberty  , 
to  negociate. 

The  infincerlty  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  failure  of  the  rh. 
league  or  agreement,  filled  Mary  with  refentment  and  yd  c 
complaints.  Her  animofities,  and  thofe  of  Elizabeth,  don  1 
were  increafed  and  fortified.  She  was  in  hafte  to  com-tw0< 
municate  to  her  allies  the  unworthy  treatment  fhe  had 
received  ;  and  (he  fent  her  commands  to  her  adherents  in 
Scotland  to  rife  up  in  arms,  to  repofe  no  truft  in  truces 
which  were  prejudicial  and  treacherous,  and  to  employ 
all  their  refonrees  and  ftrength  in  the  humiliation  of 
the  regent  and  liis  fa&ion.  Elizabeth,  who  by  this  time 
apprehended  no  enterpnfe  or  danger  from  Charles  IX. 
or  the  duke  of  Alva,  refolved,  on  the  other  Hand,  to 
give  a  ftrong  and  effe&ual  fupport  to  the  king’s  friends, 
and  to  difunite  by  ftratagem,  andopprefsby  power,  the 
partizans  of  the  Scottifh  princefs.  The  zeal  of  the  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Rofs  having  raifed  her  anger,  fhe  commanded 
him  to  depart  from  London  ;  and  Maiy,  in  contempt 
of  her  mandate,  ordered  him  to  remain  there  under  the 
privilege  of  her  ambaflador.  The  high  and  unbroken  |i 
fpirit  of  the  Scottifh  queen,  in  the  midft  of  her  misfor¬ 
tunes,  never  once  awakeued  the  generous  admiration  of  , 
Elizabeth.  While  it  uniformly  inflamed  her  rage,  it 
feems  alfo  to  have  excited  her  terror.  With  a  pufilla- 
nimous  meannefs,  (he  fe  ;t  a  difpatch  to  the  earl  of 
S hie wf buiy,  mftru&ing  him  to  keep  his  charge  in  the 

clofeft 
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fUoiUi  d,  elofefl  qonBn^ment,  and  to  be  iuceffantly  on  his  guard 
;0  prevent  her  efcapc.  He  obeyed,  and  regretted  her 
feverity.  The  expence,  retinue,  and  domeftics,  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  were  diminifhed  and  reduced,  and  every 
probable  means  by  which  fhe  might  endeavour  to  obtain 
her  liberty  were  removed  from  her.  The  rigours,  how¬ 
ever,  that  invaded  her  perfon  could  not  reach  her  mind; 
and  {he  pitied  the  tyrant  that  could  add  contumely 
to  opprdfion,  and  deny  her  even  the  comforts  of  a 

770  *  prifon. 

Dreadful  All  this  time  Scotland  was  involved  in  the  miferies 
confufion  in0f  ci'vil  war.  The  friends' of  Mary  were  everywhere  pu- 
ficotland.  nj*f]lccj  wjth  fmes  and  forfeiture.  Private  families  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  public  con fufi on- to  revenge  their 
quarrels  againft;  each  other.  Individuals  of  every  de¬ 
nomination  ranged  themfelves  on  the  fide  either  of  the 
regent  or  of  the  queen,  and  took  a  fhare  in  the  hoftiti- 
ties  of  their  country.  Fathers  divided  againft  fons,*  and 
fons  againft  their  fathers.  Acts  of  outrage  and  violence 
were  committed  in  every  quarter,  while,  amidft  the  ge¬ 
neral  confufion,  religion  was  made  the  pretence  by  both 

771  parties. 

The  regent  In  the  mean  time,  though  many  encounters  took 
t; g^and^ut  P^ace  between  two  &Aions,  yet  neither  party  feems 
to  death.  t0  have  keen  condudled  by  leaders  of  any  ability  or 
{kill  in  military  affairs.  This  year,  in  one  of  thefe  fkir- 
mfthes,  the  regent  himfelf  was  taken  priioner  by  a  par¬ 
ty  of  the  queen's  faction,  and  put  to  deatli.  But  this 
event  made  little  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
The  earl  of  Marre,  another  of  the  queen's  enemies,  was 
cliofen  to  the  regency  :  but  though  he  propofed  to  a<fl 
againft  her  party  with  rigour,  he  was  baffled  before  E- 
dinburgh  caftle,  which  was  ftill  held  by  her  friends  ; 
and  fome  bloody  fkirmifhes  were  fought  in  the  north, 
where  viftory  declared  in  favour  of  the  queen.  Tliefe 
advantages,  however,  were  more  than  compen fated  to 

77a  the  other  party  by  the  following  event* 

Norfolk’s  While  the  liegociations  with  Elizabeth  for  Mary’s 
coi.fpiracy,  reftoration  were  depending,  the  fcheme  of  a  confpi- 
racy  for  her  deliverance  was  communicated  to  her  by 
Robert  Ridolphi  a  Florentine,  who  lived  in  Lon¬ 
don  many  years  as  a  merchant,  and  who  was  fecretly 
an  agent  for  the  court  of  Rome.  But  to  his  letters, 
w’hile  the  fate  of  the  treaty  was  uncertain,  fhe  return¬ 
ed  no.  reply.  Its  mifearriage,  through  the  duplicity 
of  Elizabeth,  recalled  them  forcibly  to  her  atten¬ 
tion,  and  ftimulated  her  to  feek  the  accornplifhment 
of  her  liberty  by  meafures  bolder  and  more  arduous 
than  any  which  had  been  hitherto  employed  by  her. 
She  drew  up  in  cipher  an  ample  difeourfe  of  his  com¬ 
munications  and  of  her  fituation,  and  difpatched  it  to 
the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  together  with  letters  for  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  Her  inftrudfions  to  this  ecclefiaflic  were 
to  convey  the  difeourfe  and  letters  expeditioufly  to  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  to  concert  an  interview  between  that  noble¬ 
man  and  Ridolphi.  The  confidential  fervants  by  whom 
the  duke  added  with  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  were  Bannifter 
and  Barker ;  and  having  received  from  them  the  dif¬ 
eourfe. and  the  letters,  they  were  deciphered  by  Hick- 
foid  his  fecretary.  Having  confidered  them  maturely, 
he  delivered  them  to  Hickford,  with  orders  to  commit 
them  to  the  flames.  HR  orders,  however,  were  difo¬ 
beyed  ;  and  Hickford  depolited  them,  with  other  pa¬ 
pers  of  confequence,  under  the  mats  of  the  duke’s  bed¬ 
chamber.  The  contents  of  the  difeourfe  and  the  let- 
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ters  awakening  the  hope  and  ambition  of  Norfolk,  he  Scotland, 
was  impatient  to  fee  Ridolphi  ;  and  the  bifhop  of  Rofs 
foon  brought  them  together.  Ridolphi,  whofe  ability  * 
was  infpirited  by  motives  of  religion  and  intereft,  exert¬ 
ed  all  his  eloquence  and  addrefs  to  engage  the  duke  to 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againft  his  fove- 
reign.  He  reprefented  to  him,  that  there  could  not  be 
a  feafon  more  proper  than  the  prefent  for  atcliieving  the 
overthrow  of  Elizabeth.  Many  perfons  who  had  en- 
joyed  authority  and  credit  under  her  predeceffor  were 
much  difgufted  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  were  numerous 
and  incenfed  ;  the  younger  fons  of  the  gentry  were  lan- 
guifhing  in  poverty  and  inadt ion  in  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  there  were  multitudes  difpofed  to  infur- 
re&ion  from  reftleffncfs,  the  love  of  change,  and  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  enterprife.  He  infinuated  to  him,  that  his 
rank,  popularity,  and  fortune,  enabled  him  to  take  the 
command  of  fueh  perfons  with  infinite  advantage.  He 
infilled  upon  his  imprifonment  and  the  outrages  he  had 
fuftained  from  Elizabeth  ;  reprefented  the  contempt  to 
which  he  would  expofe  himfelf  by  a  tame  fubmiffion  to 
wrongs ;  extolled  the  propriety  with  which  he  might 
give  way  to  his  indignation  and  revenge  ;  and  painted 
out  the  glory  he  might  purchafe  by  the  humiliation  o 
his  enemies,  and  by  the  full  accornplifhment  of  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  queen  of  Scots.  To  give  a  ftrength  and 
confirmation  to  thefe  topics,  he  produced  a  long  lift 
of  the  names  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
had  pradrifed,  ‘and  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  ready  to  ha¬ 
zard  their  lives  and  riches  for  a  revolution  in  the  ftatc, 
if  the  duke  would  enter  into  it  with  cordiality.  To  fix 
decifively  the  duke,  he  now  opened  to  him  the  expecta¬ 
tions  with  which  he  might  flatter  himfelf  from  abroad. 

The  pope,  lie  allured  him,  had  already  provided  100,000 
crowns  for  the  enterprife  ;  and  if  Popery  fhould  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Ehigland,  he  would  cheerfully  defray  the 
whole  charges  of  the  war.  The  king  of  Spain  would 
fupply  4000  liorfe  and  6000  foot,  which  might  be  land¬ 
ed  at  Harwich.  Charles  IX.  was  devotedly  attached 
to  the  queen  of  Scots,  not  ivithftanding  the  treaty  which 
had  been  entered  upon  with  Elizabeth  for  her  marriage 
with  liis  brother  the  duke  of  Anjou  :  and  when  he 
fhould  difeover  that,  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  prin¬ 
ces,  this  matrimonial  fcheme  was  no  better  than  a  de¬ 
vice  or  a  mockery,  he  would  renounce  the  appearance 
of  friendfhip  lie  had  affnmed,  and  return  to  his  natural 
fentiments  of  difdain  and  hatred  with  redoubled  vio¬ 
lence-  In  fine,  he  urged,  that  while  he  might  depend 
on  the  affiftance  and  arms  of  the  greateft  princes  of 
Chriftendom,  he  would  intitle  himfelf  to  the  admiration 
of  all  of  them  by  his  magnanimous  efforts  and  generous 
gallantry  in  the  caufe  of  a  queen  fo  beautiful  and  fo 
unfortunate. 

I  he  duke  of  Norfolk,  allured  by  appearances  fo  Difcovered 
plaufible  and  flattering,  did  not  fcruple  to  forget  the^y  the  mi- 
duties  of  a  fubjea,  and  the  fubmiffive  obligation  inftifterf  of 
which  he  had  bound  himfelf  to  Elizabeth  never  more  to  UiZabeth* 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scottifh  princefs.  Ri- 
dolplu,  in  this  forward  flate  of  the  butinefs,  advifei 
him  to  addrefs  letters  to  the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva,  exprefiive  of  his  concurrence  in 
the  defign,  and  infpiriting  their  activity  and  refolu- 
tions.  He  even  produced  difpatches  framed  for  this 
purpofe ;  and  while  he  intreated  the  duke  to  fubferibe 
them,  he  offered  to  carry  them  himfelf  to  Flanders, 

T  Rome, 
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Scotian <1.  Rome,  and  Spain.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was 
’  ambitious  and  timid,  difpofed  to  treafon,  and  unfit  for 
it,  hefitate  1  whether  he  fhould  fubfcribe  the  letters  ; 
and  at  length  refufed  to  proceed  to  that  extremity.  He 
yet  allowed  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  and  Barker  his  fervant, 
to  go  to  the  Spanifh  ambaffador  to  exprefs  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  meafures  of  Ridolplu,  to  acknowledge  that 
the  letters  were  according  to  his  mind,  and  to  empower 
this  ftatefmau  to  certify  their  authenticity  to  his  court. 
Ridolphi,  full  of  hopes,  fet  out  to  execute  his  commif- 
fjon.  He  patted  full  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  whom 
he  communicated  the  tranfa&ions  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  and  with  whom  lie  held  many  conferences. 
There  was  at  this  time  at  Bruxelles  Charles  Badly,  a 
fervant  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  Ridolphi,  after  dif- 
clofing  to  him  his  proceedings  with  Alva,  entrufted 
him  with  letters  to  her  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Spanifh  ambaffador,  and  the  bifhop  of  Rofs.  When  this 
meflenger  reached  Calais,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  him 
from  the  bifhop  of  llofsjddiringhimtoleave  liisdifpatches 
with  the  governor  of  that  place.  From  inexperience  and 
vanity  he  negle&ed  this  notice  ;  and  being  fearched  at 
Dover,  his  letters,  books,  and  clothes  were  feized,  and 
he  himfelf  was  fent  to  London,  and  imprifoned  in  the 
Marfhalfea.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs,  full  of  apprehenfions, 
applied  to  lord  Cobham,  the  warden  of  the  cinque  ports, 
who  was  friendly  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  obtain¬ 
ing  by  his'  means  the  packet  of  difpatches  from  Ri¬ 
dolphi,  he  fubflituted  another  in  its  place,  which  con¬ 
tained  letters  of  no  danger  or  ufefulnefs.  He  had  alfo 
the  dexterity  to  convey  intelligence  of  this  trick  to 
Bailly,  and  to  admonifh  him  to  preferve  a  profound  fi- 
Jcnce,  and  not  to  be  afraid.  This  fimple  and  unprac- 
tifed  agent  had,  however,  excited  lufpicions  by  the 
fymptoms  of  terror  lie  had  exhibited  upon  being  taken, 
and  by  exclaiming,  that  the  difpatches  he  brought 
would  involve  his  own  deflrudfion  and  that  of  others. 
At  his  firft  examination  he  confeffed  nothing  :  but  be¬ 
ing  fent  to  the  tower,  and  put  upon  the  rack,  he  re¬ 
vealed  his  converfations  with  Ridolphi,  and  declared, 
that  the  difpatches  which  he  had  brought  had  been  de¬ 
livered  to  the  bifhop  of  Rofs.  An  order  was  granted 
for  taking  the  bifhop  into  cuftody.  Having  been  aware, 
however,  of  his  perilous  fituation,  his  houfe  was  fearch¬ 
ed  in  vain  for  treafonable  papers  ;  and  he  thought  to 
fcreen  himfelf  from  anfwering  any  interrogatories  under 
the  fan&ity  of  his  chara&er  as  the  ambaffador  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  princefs.  # 

The  duke’s  An  unexpeded  incident  excited,  m  the  meanwhile, 
friends  .nd  new  fufpicions  and  alarms.  Mary  being  defirous  of 
fervams  transmitting  2000  crowns  to  the  lord  Herries  to  ad- 
pive  evi-  vance  her  intercfts  in  Scotland,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
St-  undertook  to  convey  it  to  him  with  fafety.  He  intruft- 
®  ed  it  to  the  charge  of  his  confidents  Hickford  and 

Barker,  who  putting  it  into  a  bag  with  difpatches  from 
their  matter  to  lord  Herries,  ordered  a  fervant  called 
Brown  to  carry  it  to  Rannifter ;  who,  being  at  this  time 
on  the  border,  could  forward  it  to  Scotland.  Brown, 
fufpicious  or  corrupted,  inftead  of  proceeding  oil  his 
errand,  ’carried  the  bag  and  its  contents  to  Sir  William 
Cecil,  now  lord  Burleigh.  The  privy-council,  deeming 
it  treafon  to  fend  money  out  of  the  realm  for  the 
ufe  of  the  friends  of  Mary,  whom  they  affedled  to  con- 
fider  as  enemies,  ordered  Hickford  and  Barker  to  be 
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apprehended.  The  rack  extorted  from  them  whatsoever  Sotlind. 
they  knew  to  the  prejudice  of  their  matter.  Hickford  J 

gave  intelligence  of  the  fatal  difcourfe  and  the  letters 
from  Mary,  which  he  had  preferved  in  oppofition  to 
the  orders  given  to  him.  All  the  proceedings  between 
the  queen  of  Scots,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  bifhop 
of  Rofs,  and  Ridolphi,  were  brought  to  light.  A 
guard  was  placed  upon  the  houfe  of  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  in  order  to  prevent  his  efcape.  Sir  Ralph  Sad¬ 
ler,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  and  Dr 
Wilfon,  were  committioned  to  examine  him  ;  and  being 
imprefled  with  the  belief  that  the  difcourfe  and  the  let¬ 
ters  had  been  dettroyed,  he  pofitively  denied  that  he 
had  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
or  any  knowledge  of  them  whatfoever.  Fie  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  tower  a  clofe  prifoner.  Bannitter  by  this 
time  was  taken  ;  and  he  confirmed  the  relations  of  Hick¬ 
ford  and  Barker.  In  the  courfe  of  their  difeoveries, 
there  appeared  reafons  of  fufpicion  againtt  many  perfons 
of  rank  and  diftindlion.  The  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Southampton,  the  lord  Cobham,  Mr  Thomas  Cobham 
his  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Sir  Henry  Percy, 
and  other  gentlemen  who  were  friendly  to  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  were  ordered  to  be 
lodged  in  different  prifons  ;  and  the  rack,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  pardon,  drew  from  them  the  fulleft  con- 
feffions.  The  duke  was  altogether  unable  to  defend 
himfelf.  The  concurring  teftimonies  of  his  friends  and 
fervants,  with  the  difcourfe  and  the  letters,  which  he 
fondly  imagined  had  been  committed  to  the  flames,  were 
communicated  to  him.  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
amazement  and  diftrefs  ;  and  exclaimed,  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  and  undone.  He  made  ample  acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  his  guilt,  and  had  no  foundation  of  hope 
but  in  the  mercy  of  his  fovereign. 

By  the  confeffion  of  the  duke  himfelf,  and  from  all 
the  inquiries  which  had  been  made  by  the  minitters  of 
Elizabeth,  it  appeared  obvious  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  bifhop  of  Rofs  had  been  the  principal  contriver  of  ^ 
the  confpiracy.  Ridolphi  had  a&ed  under  his  direc-  Dangerous 
tion,  and  he  had  infpirited  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  and  per- 
even  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  advifing  that  noble- *)lexi?S 
man  to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  feledl  band  of  ad*  ^"bifhop 
herents,  and  to  feize  boldly  the  perfon  of  Elizabeth.  Lefly. 

In  his  examinations  he  was  treated  with  great  rigour 
and  infult.  But  he  made  an  able  defence,  and  peremp¬ 
torily  refufed  to  make  any  anfwer  to  interrogatories. 

The  counfellors  of  Elizabeth  were  difturbed  with  his 
obftinacy ;  and  having  certified  him,  that  the  rack 
would  foon  render  him  more  pliant,  he  was  ordered  in¬ 
to  clofe  keeping  in  a  dark  apartment  of  the  tower.— 

When  he  had  remained  a  few  days  in  this  melan¬ 
choly  fituation,  four  privy-counfellors,  the  lord  ad¬ 
miral,  the  lord  Burleigh,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  went  to  the  tower,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  brought  to  them  to  the  lieutenant’s  lodging. 

After  having  allured  him  that  he  was  charged  by  all 
the  prifoners  as  the  principal  contriver  of  the  confpi¬ 
racy,  they  infilled,  in  the  name  of  their  fovereign,  that 
he  fhould  explain  fully  the  part  he  had  aCled.  The 
confefilons  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  fervants,  of 
the  lord  Lumley,  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  with  the  difcourfe  and  difpatches  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  were  fet  before  him.  They  now  protefted 
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Scotland,  upon  their  honour,  that  if  he  would  make  a  free  and 
V  -y—  Gpen  declaration  of  his  proceedings,  it  fhould  neither  be 
employed  againft  himfelf,  nor  againfl  any  other  perfon ; 
but  that  if  he  fhould  continue  to  be  refolutc  in  refilling 
to  give  this  fatisfadlion  to  their  queen,  who  was  anxious 
to  fearch  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  they  were  inftrudl- 
ed  to  let  him  know,  that  fhe  would  abfolutely  confider 
him  as  a  private  perfon,  and  order  him  to  be  tried  and 
executed  as  a  traitor.  In  this  extremity  he  accepted 
the  conditions  held  out  to  him,  and  difclofed  minutely 
all  the  tranfadlions  of  the  principal  parties  in  the  con- 
fpiracy.  But  while  he  defcribed  the  offences  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  himfelf,  he  could  not 
avoid  to  detradl  from  their  blame  by  apologies.  It  was 
natural,  he  faid,  for  the  queen  of  Scots  to  exert  the 
moll  ffrenuous  endeavours  in  her  power  to  recover  her 
freedom  and  crown ;  and  the  methods  fhe  adopted  to 
obtain  her  purpofes  ought  to  be  confidered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  arts  of  Elizabeth,  who  pertinacioufly  de¬ 
nied  her  accefs  to  her  prefence,  who  kept  her  a  clofc 
prifoner  in  contempt  of  all  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  juftice,  and  who  afforded  an  open  and  power¬ 
ful  abidance  to  her  enemies.  The  duke  of  Noifolk  he 
was  earned  to  excufe  on  the  foundation  of  the  advances 
which  had  been  made  in  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of 
Scots.  Their  plighted  love,  and  their  engagements, 
did  not  allow  him  to  forfake  her.  As  for  himfelf,  he 
was  her  ambaffador  and  her  fervant  ;  and  being  highly 
indebted  to  her  generofity  and  kindnefs,  he  could  not 
abandon  her  in  captivity  and  diftrefs  without  incurring 
the  guilt  of  the  mod  finful  treachery  and  ingratitude. 
The  daring  propofal  he  had  made  to  feize  the  perfon  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  point,  he  obferved,  which  feemed  to 
prefs  upon  him  the  mod  feverely  ;  and  he  intreated 
them  to  believe,  that  he  had  moved  it  only  with  the 
view  of  trying  the  courage  of  the  duke  of  Noifolk. — 
The  privy- counfellors  of  Elizabeth  were  now  in  poffef- 
lion  of  all  the  evidence  they  could  expedl  in  this  im¬ 
portant  bufmefs.  Norfolk  was  admonifhed  to  prepare 
for  his  trial ;  and  bifhop  Lefly  perceived,  that  though 
he  might  efcape  with  his  life,  he  would  never  more  be 
permitted  to  refide  in  England,  and  to  a 61  there  as  the 
ambaffador,  the  minider,  and  the  friend  of  the  queen 
of  Scots. 

Mary’s  af-  The  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk’s  confpiracy  was 
b™i.  a  kl°w  to  Mary  which  fhe  could  never  recover.  Her 
lureof  Nrr  mo^  ^aitkful  friends  were  languifhing  in  prifons  upon 
folk’s  ccn*  her  account ;  fhe  had  no  longer  the  counfels  of  the  bi- 
fpiracy,  fhop  0f  R0fs  .  ancl  the  Spanifh  ambaffador,  who  had 
entered  into  her  concerns  with  an  unfcrupulous  cordia¬ 
lity,  had  been  ordered  to  withdraw  from  England.  Hie 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Norfolk  foon  followed,  and 
plunged  her  into  the  mod  calamitous  didrefs. 

And  by  the  ^  ma^acre  of  the  Protedants  at  Paris  in  1572 
imtffacre  of  proved  alfo  extremely  detrimental  to  her.  It  was  in- 
fari's.  terpretedto  be  a  confequence  of  the  confederacy  which 
had  been  formed  at  Bayonne  for  the  extermination  of 
•the  reformed.  The  Protedants  were  everywhere  tranf- 
•ported  with  rage  agamfl  the  Papids.  Elizabeth  pre¬ 
pared  herfelf  againd  an  attack  from  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  powers  ;  and  was  haunted  with  the  notion  that  they 
meant  to  invade  her  kingdom,  and  to  give  it  to  the 
queen  of  Scots,  tier  ambaffador  at  Paris,  Sir  Francis 
Waifingham,  augmented  her  apprehenfions  and  terror. 
•He  compared  her  wcaknefs  with  the  drength  of  her  ene- 
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mies,  and  affured  her  that  if  they  fhould  poffefs  them-  Scotland, 
felves  of  Scotland,  fhe  would  foon  ceale  to  be  a  *  mJ 
queen.  He  reprefented  Mary  as  the  great  caufe  \ya}fln^ 
of  the  perils  that  threatened  her  perfonal  fafety  andhamcoun- 
the  tranquillity  of  her  kingdom  ;  and  as  violent  difeafes  els  £.iza- 
required  violent  remedies,  he  fcrupled  not  to  counfel^th  fo  Put 
her  to  unite  Scotland  to  her  dominions,  and  to  putdeatb4 
to  death  a  rival  whofe  life  was  inconfiftent  with  her 
fecurity.  The  more  bigotted  Protedants  of  Scotland 
differed  not  very  widely  in  their  fentiments  from  Sir 
Francis  Waifingham  ;  while  thofe  of  them  who  were 
more  moderate  were  dill  more  attached  to  their  religion 
than  to  Mary  ;  and  amidd  the  indignation  and  horror 
into  which  the  fubjedls  of  Scotland  were  thrown  by  the 
fanguinary  outrages  of  Charles  IX.  and  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  they  furveyed  the  fufferings  of  their  fovereign 
with  a  diminifhed  fympathy. 

This  yrear  the  regent,  finding  himfelf  befet  with  dif-xh/re- 
ficulties  which  he  could  not  overcome,  and  the  affairs  gent  dies, 
of  the  nation  involved  in  confufion  from  which  he  could  an<l  «  fuc- 
not  extricate  them,  died  of  melancholy,  and  was  fuc- tAede<i 
ceeded  by  the  earl  of  Morton.  Morton, 

During  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Marre,  a  remark¬ 
able  innovation  took  place  in  the  church,  which  de- 
ferves  to  be  particularly  explained,  being  no  lefs  than 
the  introdu&ion  of  Epifcopacy  indead  of  the  Prefbyte-  7gcJ 
rian  form  of  worfhip.  While  the  earl  of  Lenox  was  Epifcopacy 
regent,  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s  was  put  to  death,  introduced 
becaufe  he  was  drongly  fufpe<ded  to  have  had  a-  concern *nto  Scot* 
in  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Murray  ;  after  which  the 
earl  of  Morton  procured  a  grant  of  the  temporalities  of 
that  fee.  Out  of  thefe  he  allotted  a  dipend  to  Mr 
John  Douglas,  a  Protedant  clergyman,  who  took  upon 
him  the  title  of  archbifhop.  This  violence  excited  cen- 
fure  and  murmurs.  In  the  language  of  the  times,  it 
was  pronounced  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  kirk,  and 
a  high  contempt  of  God  ;  and  it  underwent  the  feru- 
tiny  of  the  minidry  in  applications  and  complaints  to 
the  regent.  rI ’he  matter  was  doubtlefs  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  overlooked ;  and  a  commiffion  of 
privy -counfellors  and  clergymen  was  appointed  in  the 
name  of  the  king  to  inquire  into  it,  and  to  reform  and 
improve  the  policy  of  the  church.  This  commiffion, 
upon  the  part  of  the  privy-council,  confided  of  the  earl 
of  Morton,  the  lord  Ruthven,  Robert  abbot  of  Dun¬ 
fermline,  Mr  James  Macgill,  Sir  John  Ballenden,  and 
Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchie  ;  and  upon  the  part  of 
the  church  there  were  named  John  Erfkine  of  Dun,  and 
Mr  John  Winram,  Mr  Hay,  Mr  Lindfay,  Mr  Pont, 
and  Mr  John  Craig.  The .  confutations  and  debates 
were  long  ;  and  the  influence  and  management  of  the 
earl  of  Morton  dire  died  their^determinations.  It  was 
refolved,  that  till  the  majority  of  the  king,  or  till  the 
wifdom  of  the  three  eltates  fhould  be  confulted,  the 
titles  of  archbifhop  and  bifhop  fhould  continue  as  in  the 
times  which  preceded  the  reformation  ;  and  that  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  learned  minibers  fhould  be  annexed  to  every  me¬ 
tropolitan  or  cathedral  feat.  It  was  determined  that 
the  fees,  as  they  became  vacant,  ftiould  be  given  to  thofe 
of  the  Proteflant  minidry  who  were  mod  eminent  for 
their  qualifications  ;  that  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops 
fhould  exercife  no  higher  jurifdidlion  than  what  was  per 
mitted  to  fuperintendants ;  and  that  they  fhould  be  fub- 
jedl  to  the  controul  of  the  general  affemblies  of  the 
church.  It  was  agreed,  that  all  abbots,  priors,  and 
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Scotland,  other  inferior  prelates  prefented  to  benefices,  fhould  be 
examined  by  the  bifhop  or  fuperintendant  of  the  dio- 
cefe  or  precinft  where  the  preferment  was  fituated  ;  and 
that  their  fitriefs  to  reprefent  the  church  in  parliament 
fhould  be  duly  inquired  into.  It  was  judged  that  the 
king  and  the  regent  fhould  recommend  qualified  perfons 
to  vacant  bifhoprics,  and  that  the  ek&ions  of  them 
fhould  be  made  by  the  chapters  of  the  refpe£t:ve  cathe- 
tirals.  It  was  ordered  that  all  benefices  with  cure  un¬ 
der  prelacies  fhould  only  be  difpofed  of  to  officiating 
yniniflers ;  that  every  minifter  fhould  receive  ordination 
from  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  or  the  fuperintendant  of 
the  province  ;  and  that  the  bifhops  and  fuperintendants, 
upon  the  ordination  of  minilters,  fhould  cxa£l  an  oath 
from  them  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  king,  and 
to  pay  canonical  obedience  to  their  ordinary  in  all  things 
that  were  lawful. 

By  thefe  artful  regulations  the  earl  of  Morton  did 
not  mean  folely  to  confult  his  own  rapacity  or  that  of 
the  nobles.  The  exaltation  of  the  Proteftant  church 
to  be  one  of  the  three  eftates  was  a  confequence  of 
them  ;  and  the  clergy  being  the  ilrenuous  enemies  of 
Mary,  he  might  by  their  means  fecure  a  decided  influ¬ 
ence  in  parliament.  The  earl  of  Marre,  as  regent, 
giving  his  fan&ion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commiffion, 
they  were  carried  into  prailice.  The  delufive  expecta¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  which  this  revival  of  Epifcopacy  held 
out  to  the  minfftry,  was  flattering  to  them  ;  and  they 
patience  this  fevere  blow  that  was 
religious  policy  of  Geneva.  Mr 
defired  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his 
and  his  election  took  effedl,  not- 
withflanding  the  oppofition  that  was  made  to  it  by  John 
Knox  and  other  ecclefiaftics,  who  flood  up  for  the  rules 
and  forms  which  had  been  ellablifhed  at  the  reformation. 
He  was  inaugurated  in  his  office  by  the  bifhop  of  Caith- 
Yiefs,  Mr  John  Spotfwood  fuperintendant  of  Lothian, 
nnd  Mr  David  Lindfay,  who  violating  the  book  of  dif- 
cipline,  communicated  to  him  his  chara&er  and  admif- 
lion  by  the  impofition  of  hands.  This  was  a  lingular 
triumph  to  Epifcopacy  ;  and  the  exaltation  of  Douglas 
included  other  peculiarities  remarkable  and  ofifenfive. 
He  denied  that  he  had  made  any  limoniacal  agreement 
with  the  earl  of  Morton  ;  yet  it  was  known  that  the 
revenues  of  the  archbiftiopric  were  almoft  wholly  ingrof- 
<cd  by  that  nobleman.  He  had  promifed  to  refign,  up¬ 
on  his  inilalment,  the  office  of  re&or  which  he  held  in 
the  univerfity  of  St  Andrew’s ;  yet  he  refufed  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  engagement.  He  was  in  a  very  advanced  age  ; 
and  his  mental  qualifications,  which  had  never  been  emi¬ 
nent,  were  in  a  flate  of  decay. 

A  general  affembly,  which  was  holden  at  St  An¬ 
drew’s,  confidering  the  high  moment  of  the  new  regu¬ 
lations  introduced  into  the  church,  appointed  ccm- 
miffioners  to  go  to  John  Knox,  who  was  at  this  time  in- 
difpofed,  and  to  confult  with  him  deliberately  in  his 
houfe,  whether  they  were  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God. 
But  from  the  arts  of  the  nobles,  or  from  the  ficknefs  of 
Knox,  it  happened  that  this  conference  was  not  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  In  a  general  affembly,  however, 
which  met  at  Perth,  the  new  polity  was  reported  and 
examined.  The  names  of  archbifhop,  dean,  arch-dea¬ 
con,  chancellor,  and  chapter,  were  excepted  againft  as 
Popifh  diftin&ions,  and  as  flanderous  to  the  ears  of 
pious  Chriftians.  A  wifh  was  expreffed  that  they  might 
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be  exchanged  for  titles  lefs  profane  and  fupeiilitious  ; 
and  an  unanimous  proteftation  was  made,  that  the  new 
polity  was  merely  a  temporary  expedient,  and  fhould 
only  continue  and  pievail  till  a  more  perfect  order 
fhould  be  obtained  from  the  king,  the  regent,  and  the 
nobility.  This  tolerating  refolution  left  the  new  po¬ 
lity  in  its  full  force  ;  and  a  colourable  foundation  was 
now  eflabllfhed  for  the  laity  to  partake  in  the  profits 
of  bifhoprics.  The  fimorjiacal  pad  ion  of  Morton  and 
Douglas  was  not  long  a  matter  of  fingularity.  Mr 
James  Boyd  was  appointed  to  the  arclibifhopric  of  Glaf- 
gow,  Mr  James  Paton  to  the  bifhopric  of  Dunkeld, 
and  Mr  Andrew  Graham  to  the  fee  of  Dumblain  ;  and 
thefe  compromifing  ecclefiaftics,  upon  being  allowed 
competencies  to  themfelves,  gratified  their  noble  friends 
with  the  greateft  proportion  of  their  revenues.  'I  he 
virtue  of  the  common  people  approved  not  this  fpirit 
of  traffic  ;  and  the  bifhops  of  the  new  polity  were  treat¬ 
ed  openly  with  reproach  or  with  ridicule. 

rI  lie  year  1572  is  alfo  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Death  of 
fin  Knox,  whofe  miftaken  zeal  had  contributed  not  aJ0*inKno3> 
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little  to  bring  upon  the  queen  tliofe  misfortunes  with 
which  fhe  was  now  oppreffed.  Neither  by  his  death, 
however,  nor  by  the  change  of  the  regency,  could  fhe 
now  be  relieved.  The  earl  of  Morton  was  fo  much 
devoted  to  Elizabeth,  that  he  received  particular  in- 
ftructions  from  her  how  to  guide  the  young  king.  His 
elevation,  indeed,  gave  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  the  queen’s 
affairs.  He  employed  himfelf  with  fuccefs  in  dividing  Eliz  iberh 
her  party  among  themfelves,  and  by  his  means  the  refoived  on 


duke  of  Chatelherauit  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  were  ar.-puttin^ 


Mary  to 

As  for  Elizabeth,  fhe  was  bent^th. 


duced  to  forfake  her. 

on  putting  Mary  to  death  ;  but  as  no  crime  could  be 
alleged  againft  her  in  England,  fhe  thought  it  proper 
that  fhe  fhould  be  carried  back  to  fuffer  death  in  her 
own  dominions.  This  propofal,  however,  was  rejected  ; 
and  the  friends  who  remained  true  to  Mary  once  more 
began  to  indulge  themfelves  in  hopes  of  fuccours  from 
France.  New  misfortunes,  however,  awaited  them. — 

The  caftle  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  hitherto  been  held.phJ®3 
for  the  queen  by  Kirkuldy  of  Grange,  was  obliged  tofJf  £(jia. 
furrender  to  an  Englifh  army  commanded  by  Sir  Wih  burgh  ta- 
liam  Drury.  Kirkaldv  was  folemnly  affined  by  the  by  the 
Englilfi  commander  of  his  life  and  liberty  ;  but  Eliza- 
beth  violated  this  capitulation,  and  commanded  him  to1 
be  delivered  up  to  the  regent.  An  hundred  of  his  re¬ 
lations  offered  to  become  vaffals  to  Morton,  and  to  pay 
him  3000  merks  yearly,  if  lie  would  Ipare  his  life  ;  but 
in  vain  :  Kirkaldy  and  his  brother  Sir  James  were  hang¬ 
ed  at  Edinburgh.  Maitland  of  Lethington,  who  was 
taken  at  the  fame  time,  was  poifoned  in  the  prifon  houie 
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The  jealoufy  of  Elizabeth  did  not  diminifh  with  the  Miry  treat 
decline  of  Mary’s  caufe.  She  now  treated  her  with  ed  with 
more  rigour  than  ever,  and  patronifed  Morton  in  all  the 
enormities  which  he  committed  againft  her  friends. 

Lefly  bifhop  of  Rofs  had  been  long  iinprifoned  in  Eng¬ 
land,  on  account  of  his  concern  in  the  duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk’s  confpiracy.  Morton  earueftly  iolicited  the  queen 
to  deliver  him  up,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  put  him 
to  death  ;  but  as  he  had  a£led  in  the  character  of  am- 
baffador  from  Mary,  this  was  judged  impolitic,  and  the 
prelate  was  fuflered  to  depart  for  France.  When  he 
arrived  there,  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  flir  up  the  em¬ 
peror,  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  exert  them- 
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{elves  in  behalf  of  the  queen  of  Scotland  ;  and,  in 
1574,  the  misfortunes  of  his  royal  milt  refs  were  farther 
aggravated  by  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and 
her  uncle  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  The  regent,  in  the 
'mean  time,  ruled  with  the  moil  defpotic  fway.  .  He 
twice  coined  bafe  money  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign  ; 
and  after  putting  it  into  circulation  the  fecond  time,  he 
ifiued  ordc-*  ior  its  pafiing  only  for  its  intrinlic  value. 
The  duke  of  Chatelherault  happening  to  die  this  year, 
the  regent  took  every  method  of  ruining  all  thofe  of 
his  name  and  family.  He  committed  to  prifon  all  the 
Hamikons,  and  every  perfon  of  diilin&ion  vyho  had 
fought  forthe  queen  at  the  battle  of  Langfide,  and 
compelled  them  to  buy  their  liberty  at  an  exorbitant 
price.  He  inili  gated  Douglas  of  Lochleven  to  affaffi- 
nate  lord  Arbroath,  and  it  was  with^ difficulty  that  the 
latter  efcaped  the  a  mb  u  ill  that  was  laid  lor  him.  Reid, 
the  biffiop  of  Orkney,  having  left  his  effiate  to  pious 
and  charitable  ufes,  the  regent  prohibited  the  execution 
of  the  will,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  adminiffiration. 
To  be  rich  was  a  fufficient  crime  to  excite  liis  venge¬ 
ance.  He  entered  the  warehoufes  of  merchants,  and 
conlifcated  their  property  ;  and  if  he  wanted  a  pretence 
to  juftify  his  conduct,  the  judges  and  lawyers  were 
ready  at  his  call. 

In  this  difaflrous  period  the  clergy  augmented  the 
general  confufien.  Mr  Andrew  Melvil  had  lately  ie- 
turned  from  Geneva  ;  and  the  difeipline  of  its  affiembly 
being  confidered  by  liim  as  the  moil  perfedt  model  of 
ecclefiailical  policy,  he  was  infinitely  offended  with  the 
introdu&ion  of  Epifcopacy  into  Scotland.  His  learn¬ 
ing  was  confiderable,  and  his  fkill  in  languages  was 
profound.  He  was  fond  of  deputation,  hot,  violent, 
and  pertinacious.  The  Scottifh  clergy  were  in  a  hu¬ 
mour  to  attend  to  him  ;  and  his  merit  was  fufficient  to 
excite  their  admiration.  I  negated  by  his  pradlices, 
John  Drury,  one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh,  called 
in  queftion,  in  a  general  affiembly,  the  lawfulnefs  of  the 
biffiops,  and  the  authority  of  chapters  in  electing  them. 
Melvil,  after  commending  his  zeal  and  his  motion,  de¬ 
claimed  concerning  the  flouriffiing  Hate  of  the  -effiablifh- 
ment  of  Geneva ;  and  having  recited  the  opinions  of 
Calvin  and  Beza  upon  ecclefiailical  government,  main¬ 
tained,  that  there  ffiould  be  no  office-bearers  in  the 
church  whofe  titles  were  not  feen  in  the  book  of  God. 
He  affirmed,  that  the  term  bifhop  was  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  it  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  was  commonly  un- 
derffiood,  as  Chr  ill  allowed  not  any  fuperiority  among 
minillers.  He  contended  that  Chriffi  was  the  only  lord 
of  his  church,  and  that  the  minillers  of  the  word  were 
all  equal  in  degree  and  power.  He  urged,  that  the 
dlate  of  the  biffiops,  befide  being  unlawful,  had  grown 
unfeemly  with  corruptions  ;  and  that  if  they  were  not 
removed  out  of  the  church,  it  would  fall  into  decay, 
and  endanger  the  intereffis  of  religion.  His  fentiments 
were  received  with  flattering  approbation  ;  and  though 
the  archbiffiop  of  Glafgow,  with  the  biffiops  of  Dun- 
keld,  Galloway,  Brechin,  Dumblain,  and  the  Ifles, 
were  prefent  in  this  affiembly,  they  ventured  not  to  de¬ 
fend  their  vocation.  It  was  reiolved,  that  the  name  of 
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bi/hop  conferred  no  difliaftion  or  rank  ;  that  the  office  _ 

was  not  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  other  mi-  a'~ v_*^ 
nifters  ;  and  that  by  the  word  of  God  their  functions 
con  filled  in  preaching,  in  adminillering  the  facraments, 
and  in  excrcifing  ecclefiaftlcal  difeipline  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  elders.  The  Epifcopal  effiate,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  was  watched  with  anxious  obfervation  ;  and 
the  faults  and  demerits  of  every  kind,  which  were  found 
in  individuals,  were  charged  upon  the  order  with  rude- 
ntfs  and  afperity.  In  a  new  affiembly  this  fuhjefl  was 
again  canvaffied.  It  was  moved,  whether  bifhops,  as 
cunftituted  in  Scotland,  had  any  authority  lor  their 
fun&ions  from  the  Scriptures  ?  After  long  debates,  it 
was  thought  prudent  to  avoid  an  explicit  determination 
of  this  important  qudlion.  But  a  confirmation  was  be¬ 
llowed  upon  the  refolution  of  the  former  affiembly  ;  and 
it  was  eftablilhed  as  a  rule,  that  every  bifhop  ffiould 
make  choice  of  a  particular  church  within  liis  diocefe, 
and  ffiould  actually  difeharge  -the  duties  of  a  minifter. 

The  regent,  dill ur bed  with  thefe  proceedings  of  the 
brethren,  was  difpoled  to  arnnfe  and  to  deceive  them. 

He  fent  a  meffienger  to  advife  them  not  .to  infringe 
and  disfigure  the  cllabliffied  forms ;  and  to  admonilh 
them,  that  if  their  averfion  from  Epifcopacy  was  infur- 
moinitable,  it  would  become  them  to  think  of  fome 
mode  of  ecclefiailical  government  to  which  they  could 
adhere  with  conllancy.  The  aflembly  taking  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  meffiage,  made  a  formal  intimation  to 
him,  that  they  would  diligently  fianie  a  billing  plat¬ 
form  of  polity,  and  firbmit  it  to  the  privy-council. 

They  appointed,  accordingly,  a  committee  ol  the  bre¬ 
thren  for  this  purpofe.  The  hufinefs  was  too  agreeable 
to  he  negle&ed  ;  and  in  . a  Ihort  time  Mr  David  Lind- 
fay,  Mr  James  Lawfon,  and  Mr  Robert  Pont,  were 
deputed  to  wait  .upon  the  regent  with  a  new  fcheme  of 
ecclefiailical  government.  After  reminding  him,  that 
he  had  been  a  notable  inftmment  in  purging  the  realm 
of  Popery,  and  begging  that  he  would  confult  wutli 
them  upon  any  of  its  articles  which  he  thought  improper 
or  incomplete,  they  informed  him,  that  they  did  not 
account  it  to  be  a  perfect  wmrk  to  which  nothing  conld 
be  added,  or  from  which  nothing  could  be  taken  away  ; 
for  that  they  would  alter  and  improve  it,  as  the  Al¬ 
mighty  God  might  farther  reveal  liis  will  unto  them.  The 
regent,  taking-  from  them  their  fchedule,  replied,  that 
lie  would  appoint  certain  perfons  of  the  privy-council 
to  confer  wn’th  them.  A  conference  was  even  begun 
upon  the  fnbjefl  of  their  new  ellabliffiment  ;  but  from 
his  arts,  or  from  the  troubles  of  the  times,  no  advances 
were  made  in  it.  -gg 

This  year  the  earl  of  Bothwel  died  in  Denmark  ;  Death  of 
and  in  his  laffi  moments,  being  Hung  with  remorle,  he  Bothwe.V 
confeffed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  king’s  mur¬ 
der,  revealed  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  were  his 
accomplices,  and  with  the  moll  folemn  proteftations 
declared  the  honour  and  innocence  of  the  queen.  His 
confeffion  was  tranfmitted  to  Elizabeth  by  the  king  of 
Denmark  ;  but  was  fuppreffied  by  her  writh  an  anxi¬ 


ous  folicitude. 
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The  regent  ffiill  continued  his  enormities,  till  having  Morton  i* 

rendered  compelled 

_ ______________________________ _ _ _  to  refig n  hi# • 

^  .  office  of  re- 

(u)  Jebb,  Vol.  II.  p.  227.  It  has  never  been  publiffied;  Keith  and  other  hi ftorians  have  preferved  wffiat  they  gent, 
call  the  earl  of  Bothwel*  s  declaration  at  his  death ,  and  account  it  to  be  genuine.  Their  partiality  for  Mary  induced 
them  the  more  eafily  to  fall  into  this  miflake.  The  paper  they  give  is  demonftratively  a  forgery  ;  and  the  want 
of  the  real  confeffion  of  Bothwel  is  ffiill  a  deficiency  in  our  hiffiory. 
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rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  beft  part  of  the  no-  the  crown  both  of 
bility,  he  was,  in  1377,  compelled  to  refign  his  office 
into  the  hands  of  James  VI.  ;  but  as  his  majefty  was 
then  only  twelve  years  of  age,  a  general  council  of  twelve 
peers  was  appointed  to  affift  him  in  the  admin iflration. 

Next  year,  however,  the  earl  of  Morton  having  found 
means  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  young  king,  procured 
the  diflolution  of  this  council ;  and  thus  being  left 
the  foie  advifer  of  the  king,  he  hoped  once  more  to 
be  raifed  to  his  former  greatnefs.  This  could  not  be 
done,  however,  without  keeping  the  king  in  a  kind  of 
captivity,  fo  that  nobody  could  have  accefs  to  him  but 
himfelf.  The  king,  feniible  of  his  fituation,  fent  a  dif- 
patch  to  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Athole,  intreating 
them  to  relieve  him.  An  army  for  this  purpofe  was 
loon  raifed  ;  and  Morton’s  partisans  were  in  danger  of 
being  defeated,  had  not  the  oppolite  party  dreaded  the 
vengeance  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  rtfolved  to  fupport 
the  earl  of  Morton.  Tn  confequence  of  this  a  negoefa- 
tion  was  entered  into,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
earl  of  Argyle,  with  fome  others,  fhould  be  admitted 
into  the  king’s  council ;  and  that  four  noblemen  fhould 
be  chofen  by  each  party  to  confider  of  fome  proper 
method  of  preferving  tranquillity  in  the  nation. 

This  pacification  did  not  greatly  diminifh  the  power 
of  Morton.  He  foon  got  rid  of  one  of  his  principal 
antagonifls,  the  earl  of  Athole,  by  poifoning  him  at  an 
entertainment  ;  after  which  he  again  gave  a  loofe  rein  to 
his  refentments  againft  the  houfe  of  Hamilton,  whom 
he^  perfecuted  in  the  moft  cruel  manner.  By  thefe 
means,  however,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  a  general  hatred; 
and  he  was  fupplanted  in  the  king’s  favour  by  the  lord 
d’Aubigney,  who  came  from  France  in  the  year  1579, 
and  was  created  earl  of  Lenox.  The  next  year  Mor- 
ton  was  fufpeded  of  an  intention  to  deliver  up  the  king 
to  Elizabeth,  and  a  guard  was  appointed  to  prevent 
any  attempts  of  this  kind.  The  queen  of  England 
endeavoured  to  fupport  her  zealous  partifan  ;  but  with¬ 
out  effed.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  as 
demredandbeJng  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Darnley.  At  the 
theCmurdt  r^ace  executi°n»  it  is  faid  that  lie  confeffed  his  guilt  ; 
of  JDaniley,but  of  this  the  evidence  is  not  quite  fatisfadory.  It  is 
however  certain  that  lie  acknowledged  himfelf  pi  ivy  to 
the  plot  formed  againft  the  li  e  of  the  king  ;  and  when 
one  of  the  clergymen  attending  him  before  his  execu¬ 
tion  obferved,  that  by  his  own  confeffion  he  merited 
death  in  foreknowing  and  concealing  the  murder,  he  re¬ 
plied  “  Ay  but,  Sir,  had  I  been  as  innocent  as  St 
Stephen,  or  as  guilty  as  Judas,  I  mu  ft  have  come  to  the 
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feaffold.  Pray,  what  ought  I  to  have  done  in  this 
matter?  You  knew  not  the  king’s  weaknefs,  Sir.  If  I 
had  informed  him  of  the  plot  againft  his  life,  he  would 
have  revealed  it  even  to  his  enemies  and  thofe  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  deftgn  ;  and  I  would,  it  may  be,  have  loft 
my  own  life,  for  endeavouring  to  preferve  his  to  no  pur- 
792  pofe.” 

cniel^of *  e^evat*on  °^*  king  James,  and  the  total  overthrow 

Elizabeth  ^orton>  produced  no  beneficial  confequences  to  the 
ioMary.  unfortunate  Mary.  In  the  year  1581,  fhe  addrefled 
a  letter  to  Caftelnau  the  French  ambaffador,  in  which 
fhe  complained  that  her  body  was  fo  weak,  and  her 
limbs  fo  feeble,  that  fhe  was  unable  to  walk.  Caftel¬ 
nau  therefore  intreated  Elizabeth  to  mitigate  a  little 
the  rigours  of  Mary’s  confinement  ;  which  being  refu¬ 
sed,  the  latter  had  thoughts  of  refigning  her  claims  to 


hands  of  her  fon,  and  even  of  advifing  him  to  ufe  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  eftablifh  his  claim  to  the  Englifh 
crown  as  preferable  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  But  being 
apprehenfive  of  danger  from  this  violent  method,  fhe 
again  contented  herfelf  with  fending  to  the  court  of 
England  ineffedual  memorials  and  remonftrances.  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  inftead  of  taking  compaffion  on  miferable 
fituation,  affiduoufly  encouraged  every  kind  of  diforder 
in  the  kingdom,  on  purpofe  to  have  the  queen  more 
and  more  in  her  powder.  Thus  the  Scottifh  malcon-  ,  nc  Iun{, 
ents  finding  themfelves  always  fupported,  a  co nfpi racy  taken  pri- 
was  at  laft  entered  into,  the  defign  of  which  was  to  loneri 
hold  James  in  captivity,  and  to  overthrow  the  authority 
of  Arran  and  Lenox,  who  were  now  the  principal 
perfons  in  the  kingdom.  The  chief  adors  in  this  con- 
fpiracy  were  the  earls  of  Gowrie,  Marre,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  the  lords  Lindfay  and  Boyd,  with  the  mafters  of 
Glammis  and  Oliphant.  By  reaion  of  the  youth  and 
imbecillity  of  the  king,  they  eafily  accomplifhed  their 
purpofe ;  and  having  got  him  in  their  power,  they 
promifed  him  his  liberty,  provided  he  would  command 
Lenox  to  depart  the  kingdom.  This  was  accordingly 
done;  but  the  king  found  himfelf  as  much  a  pri foner  as 
before.  The  more  effectually  to  detain  him  in  cuftody, 
the  rebels  conflrained  him  to  iffue  a  proclamation, 
wherein  he  declared  himfelf  to  be  at  perfect  liberty. 

Lenox  was  preparing  to  advance  to  the  king’s  relief 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  forces,  when  he  was  dif- 
coricerted  by  the  king’s  peremptory  command  to  leave 
Scotland;  upon  which  he  retired  to  Dumbarton,  in 
order  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  The 
earl  of  Arran,  being  more  forward,  was  committed  to 
clofe  cuftody  for  fome  time,-*  but  afterwards  confined 
only  in  his  houfe  of  Kinneil.  The  rebels  took  upon 
them  the  title  of  “  lords  for  the  reformation  of  the 
ftate.” 

I  he  clergy,  who  had  all  this  time  been  exceedingly  w'htdfis 
averfe  to  Epifcopacy,  now  gave  open  countenance  to  approved 
the  lords  of  the  reformation.  On  the  13th  of  Odo-ofbythe 
ber  1582,  they  made  a  folemn  ad,  by  which  the  rd/Iergy> 
of  Ruthven ,  as  the  capture  of  the  king  was  called,  was 
deemed  a  fervice  moft  acceptable  to  all  who  feared  God, 
refpeded  the  true  religion,  and  were  anxious  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  king  and  ftate  ;  and  every  minkfter 
was  commanded  to  declaim  from  his  pulpit  upon  the 
expediency  of  this  meafure,  and  to  exhort  the  people 
to  concur  with  the  lords  in  profecuting  the  full  deli¬ 
verance  of  the  church,  and  the  perfed  reformation  of 
the  commonwealth.  Not  fatisfied  with  this  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy,  the  confpirators  got  their  proceed- 
ings  approved  by  the  ftates  of  Scotland,  as  “  a  good, 
a  thankful,  and  a  neceffary  fervice  to  the  king-”  At 
the  fame  time  it  was  enaded,  that  no  fuit  civil  or 
criminal  of  any  kind  fhould  ever  be  inftituted  againft 
the  perfons  concerned  in  it.  Soon  after  this,  Lenox 
took  his  leave  of  Scotland,  and  failed  for  France,  where 
lie  died. 

The  unfortunate  Mary  was  driven  to  defpair  when  fhe  i\tJ>  * 
heard  that  her  fon  was  taken  prifoner  by  rebels  who  wr*re-l‘ t0 
had  been  infligated  by  Elizabeth.  In  this  diftrefs,  fhe  fiiiZabeth> 
addreffied  a  moft  fpirited  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which 
fhe  at  once  afterted  her  own  innocence,  and  fet  forth 
the  condud  of  Elizabeth  herfelf  in  fuch  language  as 
muft  have  put  the  moft  impudent  of  her  advqrfaries  to 
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the  blufti.  Elizabeth  could  not  reply,  and  therefore 
had  recourfe  to  her  ufual  arts  of  treacherous  negotia¬ 
tion.  New  terms  were  propofed  to  Mary,  who  would 
gladly  have  fubmitted  almofl  to  any  thing,  provided  fhe 
could  procure  her  freedom.  It  was  propofed,  as  had 
often  been  done  befoie,  to  affociate  the  queen  of  Scots 
with  her  fon  in  the  government ;  but  as  this  was  to 
be  referred  to  the  king,  who  was  in  the  hands  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  friends,  and  to  the  parliament,  who  were  under 
the  power  of  the  fame  faction,,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  no 
fuch  affociatfon  ever  could  take  place,  or  indeed  was 
ever  intended. 

After  the  death  of  Lenox,  the  confpirators  appre- 
'hended  no  further  danger,  little  luppofing  that  a  prince 
fo  young  and  unexperienced  could  deliver  himfelf  from 
captivity.  This,  however,  in  the  year  1583,  he  effedt- 
ed  in  the  following  manner.  A  convention  of  the 
eftates  had  been  fummoned  to  meet  at  St  Andrew’s. 
James,  whom  the  earl  of  Arran,  notwithftanding  Ills 
confinement  at  Kinneil,  had  found  means  to  inftrudt 
and  advife,  pretended  a  delire  of  viiiting  his  grand-uncle 
the  earl  of  March,  who  refided  at  St  Andrew’s,  and 
was  for  that  purpofe  permitted  to  repair  thither  a  few 
days  before  the  convention.  The  better  to  deceive  the 
earls  of  Gowrie,  Angus,  and  Marre,  who  attended  him, 
he  took  up  his  lodgings  in  an  old  inn,  which  was  quite 
open  and  defencelefs.  But  having  expreffed  a  defire  to 
fee  the  caftle  of  St  Andrew’s,  he  was  admitted  into  it ; 
and  colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded  the  caftle,  after 
admitting  a  few  of  his  retinue,  ordered* the  gates  to  be 
ftiut.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Marifchal,  Montrofe,  and 
Rothes,  who  were  in  concert  with  the  king,  haftened 
to  make  him  an  offer  of  their  fwords.  The  oppofite 
faction,  being  unprepared  for  hoftilities,  were  filled  with 
conftcruation.  Of  all  the  confpirators,  the  earl  of 
Gowrie  alone  was  admitted  into  the  king’s  prefence,  by 
the  favour  of  colonel  Stuart,  and  received  his  pardon. 
I  he  earls  of  March,  Argyle,  Gowrie,  Marifchal,  and 
Rothes,  were  appointed  to  be  a  council  for  aflifting  the 
king  in  the  management  of  his  affairs  ;  and  foon  after 
this  James  fet  out  for  Edinburgh.  The  king  110  foon- 
er  found  himfelf  at  liberty,  than,  by  the  advice  of  his 
privy  council,  he  iffued  a  proclamation  of  mercy  to  the 
confpirators  ;  but  they,  flattering  themfelves  with  the 
hopes  of  fupport  from  Elizabeth,  obftinately  refufed  to 
accept  of  his  pardon.  In  confequence  of  this,  they 
were  denounced  rebels.  Elizabeth  failed  not  to  give 
them  underhand  all  the  encouragement  fhe  could,  and 
the  clergy  uttered  the  mod  feditious  difconrfes  againft: 
the  king  and  government ;  and  while  they  railed  againft: 
Popery,  they  themfelves  maintained  openly  the  very 
charafteriflic  and  dinftinguifhing  mark  of  Popery,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  clerical  was  entirely  independent  of  the  civil 
power. 

At  lafl  the  rebels  broke  forth  into  open  hoftilities  ; 
but  by  the  vigilance  of  Arran,  the  earl  of  Gowrie,  who 
had  again  begun  his  treafonablc  practices,  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  cuftody ;  while  the  reft,  unable  to  oppofe  the 
king,  who  appeared  againft  them  with  a  formidable 
army,  vvere  obliged  to  fly  into  England,  where  Eliza¬ 
beth,  with  her  ufual  treachery,  protedled  them. 

The  earl  ®f  Gowrie  differed  as  a  traitor  ;  but  the 
feverity  exercifed  againft:  him  did  not  intimidate  the 
clergy.  They  dill  continued  their  rebellious  practices, 
until  the  king  being  informed  that  they  were  engaged 


in  a  correfpondence  with  forne  of  the  fugitive  lords,  Scotland, 
citations  were  given  to  their  leaders  to  appear  before  v  ,-J 
the  privy-council.  The  clergymen,  not  daring  to  ap-  ,  800 
pear,  fled  to  England  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May  1584,;^^^^^ . 
the  king  funitnontd  a  convention  of  the  edates,  on  pur- the  clergy^ 
pofe  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  church  in  ail  effectual 
manner.  In  this  aflembly  the  raid  of  Ruthven  was 
declared  to  be  rebellion,  according  to  a  declaration 
which  had  formerly  been  made  by  the  king.  And,  as 
it  had  grown  into  a  cudom  with  the  promoters  of  fedi- 
tion  and  the  enemies  of  order,  to  decline  the  judgment 
of  the  king  and  the  council,  when  called  before  them 
to  anfwer  for  rebellious  or  contumelious  fpeeches,  uttered 
from  the  pulpit  or  in  public  places,  an  ordination  was 
made,  aderting  that  they  had  complete  powers  to  judge- 
concerning  perfons  of  eveiy  degree  and  fundfion  ;  and 
declaring,  that  every  adl  of  oppofition  to  their  jurifdic- 
tion  fhould  be  accounted  to  be  treafon.  It  was  enabled, 
that  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  as  condituted  by 
the  free  votes  of  the  three  eftates,  was  full  and  fupreme  ; 
and  that  every  attempt  to  diminifh,  alter,  or  infringe, 
its  power,  dignity,  and  juriidi&ion,  fhould  be  held  and 
punifhed  as  treafon.  All  jurifdidiions  and  judgments, 
all  affemblies  and  conventions,  not  approved  of  by  the 
king  and  the  three  eftates,  were  condemned  as  unlaw¬ 
ful,  and  prohibited.  It  was  ordained,  that  the  king 
might  appoint  commiffioncrs,  with  powers  to  examine 
into  the  delinquencies  of  clergymen,  and,  if  proper,  to 
deprive  them  of  their  benefices.  It  was  commanded, 
that  clergymen  fhould  not  for  the  future  be  admitted  to 
the  dignity  of  lords  of  the  feflion,  or  to  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  any  judicature  civil  or  criminal.  An  ordination 
was  made,  which  fubjedted  to  capital  punifhment  all 
perfons  who  fhould  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  date  with 
a  malicious  curiofity,  or  who  fhould  utter  falfe  and 
flanderous  fpeeches  in  fermons,  declamations,  or  familiar 
difeourfe,  to  the  reproach  and  contempt  of  the  king,  his 
parents,  and  progenitors.  It  was  ordered  that  a  guard, 
conffiling  of  40  gentlemen,  with  a  yearly  allowance  to 
each  of  200 1.  fhould  continually  attend  upon  the  king. 

This  parliament,  which  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  crown*  Attempts 
did  not  overlook  the  hiffory  of  Buchanan,  which  about  to  fupprefs 
this  time  was  exciting  a  very  general  attention.  It  BuchananV  * 
commanded,  that  all  perfons  who  were  ppflefled  of  copies  hlftory* 
of  his  chronicle,  and  of  his  treatife  on  the  Scottifh  go¬ 
vernment,  fhould  furrender  them  within  40  days,  under 
the  penalty  of  200  1.  in  order  that  they  might  be  pur¬ 
ged  of  the  offenfive  and  extraordinary  matteis  they  con¬ 
tained.  This  ftroke  of  tyranny  was  furious  and  in- 
effedtual.  Foreign  nations,  as  well  as  his  own  country¬ 
men,  were  filled  with  the  higheft  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  Buchanan.  It  was  not  permitted  that  his 
writings  fhould  fuffer  mutilation  ;  they  were  multiplied 
in  every  quarter  ;  and  the  feverity  exercifed  againft; 
them  only  ferved  the  more  to  excite  curiofity,  and  to  * 
diffufe  his  reputation. 

While  the  parliamentary  adls,  which  (truck  againft  , 
the  importance  of  the  church,  were  in  agitation,  theepdeeaCv^r  T 
minifters  deputed  Mr  David  Lindfay  to  folicit  the  king  r0  fupport 
that  no  ftatutes  fhould  pafs  which  affected  the  eccle-them^lve* 
fiaftical  eftablifhment,  without  the  confultation  of  thenFa.,nft  the 
general  aflembly.  But  the  earl  of  Arran  having  intel-aVllp°WCSV 
ligence  of  this  commiffion,  defeated  it,  by  committing 
Mr  Lindfay  to  prifon  as  a  fpy  for  the  difeontented 
nobles.  Upon  the  publication,  however,  of  thefe  adls 
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Scotland  by  the  heralds,  Mr  Robert  Pout  mfufller  of  St  Cuth- 
bert’s,  and  one  of  the  fenators  of  the  court  of  feffion, 
'with  Mr  Walter  Balcanqual,  protefted  formally  in  the 
name  of  the  church,  that  it  diffented  from  them,  and 
that  they  were  confequently  invalid.  Having  made 
this  protection,  they  inftantly  fled,  and  were  pro- 
claimed  traitors.  By  letters  and  pamphlets,  which 
were  artfully  fpread  among  the  people,  their  paflions 
were  rouzed  againft  the  king  and  his  council.  The 
niinifters  of  Edinburgh  took  the  refolution  to  forfake 
their  flocks,  and  to  retire  to  England.  And  in  an  a- 
pology  circulated  by  their  management,  they  anxiouf- 
fy  endeavoured  to  awaken  commiCeration  and  pity. 
rPhev  magnified  the  dangers  which  threatened  them  ; 
and  they  held  out,  in  vindication  cf  their  conducl,  the 
example  of  the  prophets,  the  apoftles,  the  martyrs,  and 
of  Clirift:  himlclf,  who  all  concurred,  they  faid,  in  op* 
pofing  the  ordinations  of  men,  when  contradictory  to 
the  will  of  heaven,  and  in  declining  the  rage  ol  the 
enemies  of  God.  The  king  appointed  his  own  chap¬ 
lains  and  the  ar.chbiftiop  of  St  Andrew’s  to  perform  the 
minifterial  functions  in  his  capital.  The  clergy  over 
Scotland  were  commanded  to  fubferibe  a  declaration, 
which  imported  the  fitpremacy  of  the  king  over  the 
church,  and  their  fiibmiffion  to  the  authority  of  the  bi* 
{hops.  The  national  ferments  fiill  increafed  in  violence- 
Many  minifters  refufcd  to  fubferibe  this  declaration, 
and  were  deprived  of  their  livings.  It  was  contended, 
tliatto  make  the  king  fupreme  over  the  church  was  no 
better  than  to  fet  up  a  new  pope,  and  to  commit  trea- 
ion  again  ft  Jefiis  Chrift.  It  was  urged,  that  to  over¬ 
throw  afl'emblies  .and  prefbyteries,  and  to  give  dominion 
to  bifhops,  was  not  only  to  overfet  the  eftabliffied  poli¬ 
ty  of  the  church,  but  to  deftroy  religion  itfelf.  For 
the  hifliops  were  the  Haves  of  the  court,  were  fchifma- 
tical  in  their  opinions,  and  depraved  in  their  lives.  It 
was.  affirmed,  that  herefy,  atheifm,  and  popery,  would 
flrike  a  deep  root,  and  grow  into  ftrength.  And  the 
people  were  taught  to  believe,  that  the  btfhops  would 
corrupt  the  nation  into  a  refemblance  with  themfelves  ; 
and  that  there  everywhere  prevailed  difiimulation  and 
blafphemy,  perfeention  and  obfeenity,  the  profanation 
of  the  icriptures,  and  the  breach  of  faith,  covetoufnefs, 
petjiuy,  and  facrilege.  It  was  reported  abroad,  that 
the  minifters  alone  were  entrufted  with  ecclefiaftical 
fnn&ions,  and  with  the  fword  of  the  word  ;  and  that 
it  was  moft  wicked  and  profane  to  imagine,  that  Jefus 
Chrift  had  ever  committed  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
.  of  heaven  to  civil  magiftrates  and  their  fervants  or  de¬ 

puties. 

While  the  clergy  were  thus  impotently  venting  their 
wrath,  Elizabeth,  alarmed  beyond  meafure  at  this  Hid¬ 
den  revolution,  and  terrified  by  a  confeffion  extorted 
by  the  rack  from  one  Frauds  'Throgmorton,  concern¬ 
ing  a  combination  of  the  Catholic  princes  to  invade 
England,  began  to  treat  with  Mary  in  a  more  fincere 
manner  than  ufual ;  but  having  gained  over  to  her  fide 
the  earl  of  Arran,  the  only  man  of  activity  in  Scot¬ 
land,  {he  refolvtd  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  the 
queen  of  Scots.  The  Roman  Catholics,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  were  inflamed  again  11  her  with  a  boundlefs 
and  implacable  rage.  'There  prevailed  many  rumours 
of  plots  and  coufpiracies  againft  her  kingdom  and  her 
life.  Books  were  pubiiftied,  which  detailed  her  cruel¬ 
ties  and  injuft  ice  to  Mary  in  the  moft  indignant  lan- 
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guage  of  reproach,  and  which  recommended  her  affaf-  Scott*! 
lination  as  a  moft  meritorious  ad.  The  earl  of  Arran 
had  explained  to  her  the  practices  of7  the  queen  of  Scot9 
with  her  fon,  and  had  difeovered  the  intrigues  of  the  ^ 
Catholic  princes  to  gain  him  to  their  views.  While 
her  fenfibilities  and  fears  were  feverely  excruciating 
to  her,  circumllances  happened  which  confirmed  them  Jtfcoverd 
in  their  ftrength,  and  provoked  her  to  give  the  lulled 
fcope  to  the  malignity  of  her  paflions.  .Crichton,  a 
-Scottifh  Jefuit,  palling  into  his  own  country,  was  taken 
by  Netherland  pirates  ;  and  fome  papers  which  lie  had 
torn  in  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  fea  being  recovered, 
were  tranfmitted  to  England.  Sir  William  Wade  put 
them  together  with  dexterity  ;  and  they  demooftrated 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  invafion  of  England  was  con¬ 
certed  by  the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of 
Gnife.  About  this  time,  too,  a  remarkable  letter  was?  Remark, 
intercepted  from  Mary  to  Sir  Francis  Englefieid. 
complained  in  it  that  the  could  have  no  reliance  upon  .r.t™cep*ej 
the  integrity  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  {he  expected  nobv  Eiiza 
happy  iflue  to  any  treaty  which  might  be  opened  forbeth. 
her  reftoration  and  liberty.  She  urged  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  “  great  plot fhe  intimated,  that  the 
prince  her  fon  was  favourable  to  the  u  defignmcntT* 
and  difpofed  to  be  directed  by  her  advice  ;  {he  intreat- 
cd,  that  every  delicacy  with  regard  to  her  own  ft  ate 
and  condition  fliould  be  laid  afide  without  feruplej 
and  (lie  allured  him,  that  {he  would  moft  willingly  fux- 
fer  perils  and  dangers,  and  even  death  itfelf,  to  give  re¬ 
lief  to  the  opprefled  children  of  the  church.  Thefe 
difeoveries,  fo  exafperating  to  the  inquietudes  and  (li¬ 
ft  re  fles  of  Elizabeth,  were  followed  by  a  deep  and  ge¬ 
neral  confirmation.  The  terror  of  an  invafion  fpread 
itfelf  with  rapidity  over  England  ;  and  the  Proteftants* 
while  they  trembled  for  the  life  of  their  champion,  were 
{till  more  alarmed  with  the  dangers  which  threatened 
their  religion. 

In  this  ftate  of  perplexity  and  diftra&ion,  the  coun- 
fellors  of  Elizabeth  did  not  forget  that  they  had  been 
her  inftruments  in  perfecuting  tUe  queen  of  Scots,  and 
of  the  feverities  with  which  the  had  treated  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  were  fully  fenfible,  that  her  great- 
nefs  and  fafety  were  intimately  connected  with  their  own ; 
and  they  concurred  in  indulging  her  fears,  jealoufies, 
and  relentment.  It  was  refolved  that  Mary  fliould 
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perifh.  An  aflbeiation  was  formed,  to  which  perfons;a  ref0ivc 


of  every  condition  and  degree  were  invited.  'The  pro- on* 
fefled  bufinefs  of  this  affociatiow  or  fociety  was  the  pre¬ 
fer  vation  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  which  it  was  affirmed 
was  in  danger,  from  a  confpiracy  to  advance  fome  pre¬ 
tended  title  to  the  crown  ;  and  its  members  vowed  and 
protefted,  by  the  majefty  of  God,  to  employ  their 
whole  power,  their  bodies,  lives,  and  goods,  in  her  fer- 
vice;  to  withftand,  as  well  by  force  of  arms  as  by  other 
methods  of  revenge,  all  perfons,  of  whatfoever  nation 
or  rank,  who  ihould  attempt  in  any  form  to  invade  and 
injure  her  fafety  or  her  life,  and  never  to  defift  from 
the  forcible  purfuit  of  them  till  they  fliould  be  com¬ 
pletely  exterminated.  'They  alfo  vowed  and  protefted,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  eternal  God,  to  profecutc  to  deftrue- 
tion  any  pretended  fucceffor  by  whom,  or  for  whom, 
the  deteftable  deed  of  the  aflaffination  of  Elizabeth 
fliould  be  attempted  or  committed.  The  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter  was  in  a  particular  manner  the  patron  of  this  af- 
fociatiou  ;  and  the  whole  influence  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
7  min  fliers 
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ScotUnr1,  mmifters  wag  exerted  to  multiply  the  fubferiptions  to  a 
bond  or  league  which  was  to  prepare  the  way,  and  to 
be  a  foundation  for  accomplifhing  the  full  deftrudtion 
and  ruin  of  the  Scottifh  queen. 

A  combination  fo  refolute  and  fo  fierce,  which  point¬ 
ed  to  the  death  of  Mary,  which  threatened  her  titles 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  which  might  defeat  the 
fuccefiiou  of  her  fan,  could  not  fail  to  excite  in  her  bo- 
fom  the  bittereft  anxieties  and  perturbation.  Weary  of 
her  fad  and  long  captivity,  broken  down  with  calami- 
806  ties,  dreading  afflictions  {till  more  cruel,  and  willing  to 
She  propo-  take  away  from  Elizabeth  every  pofiible  pretence  of 
cf  accomme  ^eventy>  now  ^ramec^  a  Scheme  of  accommodation, 
modatiom  t0  n0  decent  or  reafonable  objeftion  could  be 

made.  By  Naw,  her  fecretary,  (he  prefented  it  to  E- 
lizabeth  and  her  privy-council.  She  protefled  in  it, 
that  if  her  liberty  fhould  be  granted  to  her,  {he  would 
enter  into  the  clofell  amity  with  Elizabeth,  and  pay  an 
obfervancc  to  her  above  every  other  prince  of  Chriften- 
dom ;  that  fhe  would  forget  all  the  injuries  with  which 
{he  had  been  loaded,  acknowledge  Elizabeth  to  be  the 
rightful  queen  of  England,  abftain  from  any  claim  to 
her  crown  during  her  life,  renounce  the  title  and  arms 
of  England,  which  fhe  had  ufurped  by  the  command 
of  her  hufband  the  king  of  France,  and  reprobate  the 
bull  from  Rome  which  had  depofed  the  Englifh  queen. 
She  likewife  protefled,  that  fhe  would  enter  into  the 
afTociation  which  had  been  formed  for  the  fecurity  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  that  {he  would  conclude  a  defenfive 
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league  with  her,  provided  that  it  (hould  not  be  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  ancient  alliance  between  Scotland  and 
France  ;  and  that  nothing  {hould  be  done  during  the 
life  of  the .  Englifh  queen,  or  after  her  death,  which 
{hould  invalidate  her  titles  to  the  crown  of  England,  or 
thofe  of  her  fon.  As  a  confirmation  of  thefe  articles, 
(he  profefled  that  (lie  would  confent  to  flay  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  fome  time  as  an  hoftage  ;  and  that  if  fhe  was 
permitted  to  retire  from  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth, 
fne  would  furrender  proper  and  acceptable  perfons  as 
fureties.  She  alfo  protefled,  that  fhe  would  make  no 
alterations  in  Scotland  ;  and  that,  upon  the  repeal  of 
what  had  been  enadted  there  to  her  difgrace,  fhe  would 
bury  in  oblivion  all  the  injuries  {he  had  received  from 
her  fubjedts  :  that  fhe  would  recommend  to  the  king 
her  fon  thofe  counfellors  who  were  moft  attached  to 
England,  and  that  fhe  would  employ  lierfelf  to  recon¬ 
cile  him  to  the  fugitive  nobles  :  that  fhe  would  take  no 
fleps  about  his  marriage  without  acquainting  the  queen 
of  England  ;  and  that,  to  give  the  greater  firmnefs  to 
the  propofed  accommodation,  it  was  her  defirc  that 
he  fhould  be  called  as  a  party  to  it :  and,  in  fine,  fhe  af¬ 
firmed,  that  fhe  would  procure  the  king  of  France  and 
the  princes  of  Lorraine  to  be  guarantees  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  her  engagements.  Elizabeth,  who  was 
fkriful  in  hypocrify,  difeovered  the  moft  decifive  fymp- 
Vol.  XVII.  Parti.  * 


toms  of  fatisfadtion  and  joy  when  thefe  overtures  were  Scotland* 
communicated  to  her.  She  made  no  advances,  how- 
ever,  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with  Mary ;  and 
her  minifters  and  courtiers  exclaimed  againft  lenient 
and  pacific  meafures.  It  was  loudly  infifted,  that  the 
liberty  of  Mary  would  be  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ;  that 
her  afTociation  with  her  fon  would  be  the  ruin  both  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  that  her  elevation  to  power 
would  extend  the  empire  of  Popery,  and  give  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  do&rines  of  the  reformation. 

In  the  mean,  time,  an  aft  of  attainder  had  pafTed 
againft  the  fugitive  nobles,  and  their  eftates  and  ho¬ 
nours  were  forfeited  to  the  king;  who,  not  fatisiied 
with  this,  fent  Patrick  mafter  of  Gray  to  demand  a 
furrender  of  their  perfons  from  the  queen  of  England. 

As  this  ambaflador  had  refided  fome  time  in  France* 
and  been  intimate  with  the  duke  of  Guife,  he  was  re¬ 
commended  to  Mary  :  but  being  a  man  of  no  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  eafily  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  corrupted  by  E- 
lizabeth  ;  and  while  he  pretended  friendfliip  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  queen,  he  difeovered  all  that  he  knew  of  the  «  g 
intentions  of  her  and  her  fon.  The  moft  fcandalous  Falfere- 
falfehoods  were  forged  againft  Mary  ;  and  the  lefs  {he  ports  raifed 
was  apparently  able  to  execute,  the  more  fhe  was  faid  avra,nft 
to  defign.  That  an  1  happy  woman,  confined  and  2  e^n  of 
guarded  with  the  utmoft  vigilance,  who  had  not  for 
many  years  fufticient  intercfl  to  procure  a  decent  treat¬ 
ment  for  herfelf,  fhould  be  able  to  carry  on  fuch  clofe 
and  powerful  negociations  with  different  princes  as 
were  imputed  to  her,  is  an  abfurdity  which  it  muft  for 
ever  be  impoflible  to  reconcile.  That  {he  had  an  amour 
with  her  keeper  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  as  was  now 
reported,  might  be  ;  though  of  this  there  is  no  proof. 

This,  however,  could  fcarce  be  treafon  againft  Eliza¬ 
beth  (x)  :  yet,  on  account  of  this,  Mary  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue 
Drury,  zealous  puritans,  and  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
treat  her  with  fuch  feverity  as  might  drive  her  to  de- 
fpair,  and  induce  her  to  commit  fome  rafh  adtion.  —  8o 
The  earl  of  Leicefter,  faid  to  be  Elizabeth’s  paramour,  AflafTms 
even  ventured  to  feud  afiaffins,  on  purpofe,  by  the  mur-  fent  to 
der  of  Mary,  at  once  to  deliver  his  miftrefs  from  her  murdcr 
fears.  But  the  new  keepers  of  the  caftle,  though  re-  her‘ 
ligious  bigots,  were  men  of  Aridl  probity)  and  rejc&ed 
with  fcorn  fuch  an  infamous  tranfadtion.  In  1585, 

Mary  began  to  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a  fevere  imprifon- 
ment.  She  had  been  removed  from  Sheffield  to  the 
caftle  of  Tutbury ;  and  tinder  her  new  keepers  fhe  ex¬ 
perienced. a  treatment  which  was  in  the  higheft  degree 
unjuft,  difrefpedtiul,  and  acrimonious.  Two  apart-  she  is°con- 
ments  or  chambers  only  were  allotted  to  her,  and  they  fined,  and" 
were  fmail  and  inconvenient,  meanly  furnifhed,  and  fo  cneIly 
full  of  apertures  and  chinks,  that  they  could  not  pro-  treaced‘ 
tedl  her  againft  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  The 
liberty  of  going  abroad  for  pleafure  or  exercife  was  de- 
M  nied 


(x)  Amidft  the  infamous  calumnies  which  this  princefs  was  folicitous  to  fix  upon  the  queen  of  Scots,  it  muft 
excite  the  higheft  indignation  to  confidcr  her  own  contempt  of  chaftity,and  the  unprincipled  licentioufnefs  of  her 

private  life.  See  Haynes  s  Colled.  of  State  Papers,  p.  99,  &c - Even  when  pailied  with  age,  fhe  was  yet 

burning  with  unquenchable  defires  ;  and  vain  of  her  haggard  and  cadaverous  form,  fought  to  allure  to  her  many 
overs.  Sec  Murdin,  p.  558,  560,  657,  718,  719.  and  the  difeoveries  of  a  writer,  whofe  pen,  eWant,  poignant, 
mqmfitive  and  po hte,  improves  and  embellifhes  every  topic  that  it  canvaffes ;  Walpole,  Catalogue  of  royal  and 
soble  Authors,  vol.  1*  p.  126.  [ Stuart ,  vol.  ii.  p.  282,  note.]  6  * 
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Scotland,  nied  to  her.  She  was  affailed  by  rheuniatilms  and  other  fhe  would 
#LI  ■ 1  i~r  '  maladies ;  and  her  phylician  would  not  undertake  to 
effe£l  a  cure,  or  even  to  procure  her  any  eafe,  unlefs 
Die  fhould  be  removed  to  a  more  commodious  dwelling. 
Applications  for  this  purDofe  were  frequently  made, 
and  uniformly  rejected.  Here,  however,  her  own  af¬ 
flictions  did  not  extinguifh  in  her  mind  her  fenfibility 
tor  t lie  misfortunes  of  others  ;  and  {he  often  indulged 
herfelf  in  the  fa tis faction  of  employing  a  fervant  to  go 
through  the  village  of  Tutbury  in  fearch  of  objedls  of 
dill  refs,  to  whom  fhe  might  deal  out  her  charity.  But 
her  inhuman  keepers,  envying  her  this  pleafure,  com* 
rounded  her  to  abitain  from  it.  Imputing  their  rigour 
to  a  fufpieious  fidelity,  fhe  defired  that  her  fervant 
might,  on  thefe  occasions,  be  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  foldiers  of  their  guard,  or  by  the  conftable  of  the 
village.  But  they  would  not  alter  their  prohibition. 

They  refilled  to  her  the  exercife  of  the  Chriilian  duty 
of  diipenfiag  an  alms  ;  and  they  would  not  allow  her 
the  fo ft  co isolation  of  moiflening  her  eye  with  for- 
rows  not  her  own.  To  infult  her  the  more,  the  caflle 
of  Tutbury  was  converted  into  a  common  jail.  A 
young  man,  whofe  crime  was  the  profefiion  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  religion,  was  committed  to  a  chamber  which  was 
oppoGtc  to  her  window,  in  order  that  he  might  be  per- 
fecuted  in  her  light  with  a  pedilent  cruelty.  Notwith- 
ilanding  his  cries  and  refinance,  he  was  dragged  every 
morning  to  hear  prayers,  and  to  join  in  the  Proteflant 
worfliip  ;  and  after  enduring  feveral  weeks  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  violence  to  I113  confidence,  he  was  unmercifully 
Ur  angled  without  any  hum  of  law  or  juftlce.  Mary 
remoid! rated  with  warmth  to  Elizabeth  againfl  indig¬ 
nities  fo  {Locking  and  fo  horrible  ;  but  inftead  of  ob¬ 
taining  confolation  or  relief,  ike  was  involved  more 
deeply  in  wo,  and  expofed  to  frill  harder  inventions  of 
malice  and  of  anger. 

[n  the  midfl  of  her  misfortunes,  Mary  had  hill  fola* 
ced  herfelf  with  hope  ;  and  from  the  exertions  of  her 
fon  fne  naturally  expected  a  fnperlative  advantage.  He 
had  hitherto  behaved  with  a  becoming  cordiality  ;  and 
in  the  negociation  which  fhe  had  opened  with  him  for 
jy  and  her  her  aiTociation  in  the  government,  he  had  been  Itudi- 
ous  to  pleafe  and  flatter  her.  He  had  informed  her 
by  a  particular  difpatch,  that  he  found  the  greateft 
comfort  in  her  maternal  tendernefs,  and  that  he  would 
accomplifh  her  commands  with  humility  and  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  that  he  would  not  fail  to  ratify  her  union  and 
affociation  with  him  in  the  government  ;  that  it  would 
be  his  moll  earned  endeavour  to  reconcile  their  com¬ 
mon  fubje&s  to  that  meafure ;  and  that  fhe  might  ex¬ 
pert  from  him,  during  his  life,  every  fatisfadlion  and 
duty  which  a  good  mother  could  promife  to  herfelf 
from  an  afFe&ionate  and  obedient  fon.  But  thefe  fair 
bloffoms  of  kindnefs  and  love  were  all  blafted  by  the 
treacherous  arts  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  mailer  of  Gray, 
who  had  obtained  an  afeendant  over  James,  fhe  turned 
from  Mary  his  affe&ions.  He  delayed  to  ratify  her 
affociation  in  the  government ;  and  he  even  appeared 
to  be  unwilling  to  prefs  Elizabeth  on  the  fubjedl  of 
her  liberty.  The  mailer  of  Gray  had  convinced  him, 
that  if  any  favour  was  fhown  to  Mary  by  the  queen  of 
England,  it  would  terminate  in  his  humiliation.  He 
affured  him,  that  if  his  mother  were  again  to  mount 
the  Scottjfh  throne,  her  zeal  for  Popery  would  induce 
her  to  feek  a  hufband  in  the  heufe  of  Auflria  ;  that 
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dtffolve  his  affociation  with  her  in  the  go-  Scotland, 
vernment,  on  the  pretence  of  his  attachment  to  the  re¬ 
formed  doctrines  ;  and  that  he  would  not  only  lofe  the 
glory  of  his  prefent  power,  but  endanger  his  profpe£l$ 
of  TuccefEon.  Mary  cxpoflulated  with  him  by  letter 
upon  the  timidity  and  coldnefs  of  his  behaviour ;  and 
he  returned  her  an  anfvver  full  of  ditrefpecl,  in  whicn 
he  intimated  his  refolution  to  confider  her  in  no  other 
character  than  as  queen-mother.  Her  amazement,  in¬ 
dignation,  and  grief,  were  infinite.  She  wrote  to  Ca- 
flelnau  the  French  ambaffador  to  inform  him  oc  her 
inquietudes  and  anguifh.  “  My  fon  (faid  fhe)  is  un¬ 
grateful  ;  and  I  defire  that  the  king  your  mafler  fiiall 
confider  him  no  longer  as  a  fovertign.  In  your  future 
difp  itches,  abilain  from  giving  him  the  title  of  king, 

I  am  his  queen  and  his  fovereigri ;  and  while  I  live, 
and  continue  at  variance  with  him,  he  can  at  the  belt 
be  but  an  ufurper.  From  hun  I  derive  no  luilre  ;  and 
without  me  he  could  only  have  been  lord  Darnley  or 
the  earl  of  Lenox  ;  for  I  raifed  his  father  from  being 
my  fnbjedt  to  be  my  hufband.  I  afk  Lorn  him  nothing 
that  is  his  ;  what  I  claim  is  my  own  ;  and  if  he  perfifls 
in  his  courfe  of  impiety  and  ingratitude,  I  will  be  flow 
upon  him  my  malediction,  and  deprive  him  not  only 
of  all  right  to  Scotland,  but  of  all  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  to  which  he  may  fncceed  through  me.  My 
enemies  fhall  not  enjoy  the  advantages  they  exped  from 
him.  For  to  the  king  of  Spain  I  will  convey,  in  the 
amplefl  form,  my  claims,  titles,  and  greatnefs.” 

Elizabeth  having  thus  found  means  to  fow  diffen- 
fion  between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  fon,  did  not 
fail  to  make  the  beil  life  fhe  could  of  the  quarrel  for 
her  own  advantage.  The  Pope,  the  duke  of  Guife,  Alliance  of 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  had  concluded  an  alliance,  call~the 
ed  the  holy  league,  lor  the  extirpation  of  the  Proteflant 
religion  all  over  Europe.  Elizabeth  was  thrown  into  zabeth. 
the  greatefl  conflernation  on  this  account  ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  counter  affociation  among  the  Proteflant 
princes  of  Europe  immediately  fuggefled  itfelf.  Sir 
Edward  Wotton  was  deputed  to  Scotland  ;  and  fo  com¬ 
pletely  gained  upon  the  imbecility  of  Janies,  that  lie 
concluded  a  firm  alliance  with  Elizabeth,  without  ma-  S13 
king  anv  flipulation  in  favour  of  his  mother.  Nay,  fo  Mean  and 
far  was  lie  the  dupe  of  this  ambaffador  and  his  miflrefs,^1^^^ 
that  he  allowed  himfelf  to  be  perfuaded  to  take  into0j  jamc8# 
his  favour  Mr  Archibald  Douglas,  one  of  the  murder¬ 
ers  of  Lord  Darnley  *,  and,  as  if  all  this  had  not  been 
fufHcicnt,  he  appointed  this  affafiin  to  be  his  ambaffador 
for  England. 

Mary,  thus  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  in  the  hands 
of  her  mofl  inveterate  and  cruel  enemy,  fell  a  vi&im  to  gr^ 
her  refentment  and  treachery  in  the  year  1587.  A  Account  of 
plot  of  uffaffi nation  had  been  formed  in  the  fpring  ofBabing- 
the  year  1586  againfl  the  Englifh  queen;  partly  with *°h 
a  view  to  refeue  the  Scottifh  princefs  ;  but  chiefly  from 
a  motive  to  ferve  the  iutereifs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  zabeth. 
religion.  This  confpiracy,  which  originated  with  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  priefts  and  perfons  of  little  note,  was 
foon  imparted  to  Mr  Babington,  a  perfon  of  great  for¬ 
tune,  of  many  accomplifhments,  and  who  had  before, 
that  time  difeovered  himfelf  to  be  a  zealous  friend  of 
queen  Mary.  That  fhe  had  correfponded  with  Ba¬ 
bington  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  feme  years 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  plot.  A  long  fi- 
fence  had  taken  place  between  them;  and  Morgan* 

2  one 
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Scotland,  one  of  the  Englffh  fugitives  in  France,  and  awarm 

-  friend  of  Mary’s,  in  the  month  of  May  15^6,  wrote  a 

letter  to  her,  repeatedly  and  in  the  molt  preffmg  man- 
ner  recommending  a  revival  of  that  correfpondence. 
In  confequence  of  which,  in  her  anfwer  to  Morgan, 
dated  the  27th  day  of  July,  die  informed  him,  that  fhe 
had  made  all  apologies  in  her  power  to  Babington,  for 
not  having  written  to  him  for  lo  long  a  fpaee  ;  that  he 
had  generoufly  offered  himfelf  and  all  his  fortune  in  her 
caufe  ;  arid  that,  agreeably  to  Morgan’s  advice,  fhe 
would  do  her  beft  to  retain  him  in  her  irtereffs  ;  but 
fhe  throws  out  no  hint  of  her  knowledge  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  affafli nation.  On  the  very  fame  day  fhe  wrote  like- 
wife  to  Paget,  another  of  her  rroft  confidential  friends; 
but  not  a  word  in  it  with  refpedh  to  Babington ’s  fcheme 
of  cutting  off  the  Englifii  queen.  To  Morgan  and  to 
Paget  fhe  certainly  would  have  communicated  her  mind, 
more  readily  and  more  particularly  than  to  Babington, 
and  have  confulted  them  about  the  plot,  had  fhe  been 
acceffory  to  it.  Indeed  it  feems  to  have  been  part  of 
the  policy  of  Mary’s  friends  to  keep  her  a  ft  ranger  to 
all  clandeftme  and  hazardous  undertakings  in  her  fa¬ 
vour.  I  o  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  re¬ 
coiled,  that  Morgan,  in  a  letter  of  the  fourth  of  July, 
exprefsly,  and  in  the  flrongell  teims,  recommended  to 
*  Mur  din,  have  no  intelligence  at  all  with  Ballard  *,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  contrivers  of  the  plot,  and  who  was 
the  very  perfon  who  communicated  it  to  Babington. 
The  queen,  in  confequence  of  this,  fhiit  the  door  agaiiift 
all  correfpondence,  if  it  fliould  be  offered,  with  that 
f  Itid-  534-  P.er*°n  t*  At  the  fame  time,  Morgan  affigned  no  par¬ 
ticular  reafons  for  that  advice  ;  io  cautious  was  he 
about  giving  the  queen  any  information  upon  the  fub- 
jed :  \\  hat  he  hard  was  generally  and  ftudioufly  cb- 
feure  :  “  Ballard  (fa?d  he,  only)  is  intent  on  fome  mat¬ 
ters  of  confequence,  the  iffue  of  which  is  uncertain.” 
He  even  went  farther,  and  charged  Ballard  himfelf  to 
abftain  in  anyv.'ife  from  opening  his  view  s  to  the  queen 
of  Scots. 

ihe  confpuacy  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ba - 
bingtvn  was  completely  deteded  by  the  court  in  the 
month  of  June  :  The  names,  proceedings,  and  rtfi- 
dences,  of  thofe  engaged  in  it  were  then  knowm  :  The 
blow  might  be  foon  ftruck  :  The  life  of  Elizabeth  was 
in  imminent  hazard.  I  he  confpirators,  however,  were 
not  apprehended  ;  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy  com¬ 
plete  liberty  ;  treated  as  if  there  were  not  the  lea  ft  fuf- 
picion  again. ft  them  ;  and  in  this  free  and  quiet  Hate, 
weie  they  fuffered  to  continue  till  the  beginning  of  Au- 
guft,  for  a  period  it  fliould  feem  ©f  near  two  months. 
What  could  be  the  reafons  for  fuch  a  condud  ?  From 
what  caufes  did  the  council  of  England  fulpend  the 
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juft  vengeance  of  the  laws,  and  leave  their  queeVs  life  Scotland 
ilill  in  jeopardy  ?  Was  it  on  purpofe  to  procure  more  w 

confpirators,  and  involve  others  in  the  crime  ? 

Mary  queen  of  Scots  continued  ft  ill  detached  from 
Babington  and  his  affociates.  Their  definition  was  a 
fmall  matter  compared  with  her's.  Could  fhe  be  de¬ 
coyed  into  the  plot,  things  would  put  on  a  very  new 
race  :  Babington’s  confpiracy,  which  in  reality  occa- 
ftoned  little  dread,  as  it  was  early  found  out,  and  well 
guarded  againft,  w-ould  prove  one  of  the  moft  grateful 
incidents  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Elizabeth’s  nii- 
nifters,  too,  knew  how'  much  they  had  rendered  them- 
felves  juftly  obnoxious  to  the  Scottifh  princefs  :  Should 
fhe  come  to  mount  the  throne  of  England,  their  down¬ 
fall  was  inevitable  ;  from  which,  it  fliould  feem,  is  to  be 
explained,  w  hy  they  were  even  more  zealous  than  their 
miftrefs  to  accomplifh  her  ruin.  g 

Of  thefe,  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  fecretary  of  ftatc  An  and 
appears  to  have  taken  upon  himfelf  the  chief  manage-  freachery 
ment  in  conceiting  a  plan  of  operations  againll  the ,)f  £liza~ 
queen  of  Scots  ;  and  as  a  model,  he  feems  to  have  had  her^ndid- 
in  his  eye  that  which  w^as  purfaed  upon  a  former  occa-  fters. 
lion  by  the  earl  of  Murray.  His*  fpies  having  early 
got  into  the  confidence  of  the  lower  fort  of  the  confpi- 
rators,  lie  now  employed  the  very  agency  of  the  latter 
for  his  purpofes.  Learning  that  a  packet  from  France 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  them  to  queen  Mary, 
and  by  the  hards  of  one  Oilbcrt  Gifford  a  prieft,  whom 
he  had  fecretly  gained  over  from  their  affociation,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Amius  Paukt,  who  had  now  the 
cuftody  of  the  Scottifh  queen,  requefting  that  one  cf 
his  domefttes  might  be  permitted  to  take  a  bribe  for 
conveying  that  packet  to  the  captive  princefs.  This 
was  on  purpofe  to  communicate  to  her  a  letter  forged 
in  the  name  of  Babington,  in  which  that  confpirator 
was  made  to  impart  to  the  Scott’ fh  queen  his  icheme 
of  affaffmation,  and  to  claim  rewards  to  the  perpetisi- 
tors  of  the  deed.  Paulet,  however,  to  his  honour,  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  the  requeft  of  Walfingham  i 
upon  which  Gifford  corrupted  a  brewer  in  the~neigh- 
bouihood,  who  put  his  letters  to  Mary  in  a  hole  in  the 
oaftle- wall.  By  the  fame  conveyance  it  was  thought 
that  Mary  w'ould  aniwer  the  letters  ;  but  it  appears  that 
flie  never  law  them,  and  that  of  couife  no  return  was 
made  (y).  It  was  then  contrived  that  anfwers,  in  the 
name  of  the  queen  of  Scots  to  Gifford,  fliould  be  found 
in  the  hole  ot  the  wall.  Walfingham,  to  whom  thefe 
letters  were  carried,  proceeded  formally  to  decipher 
them  by  ti  e  help  of  one  Thomas  Philips,  a  perfon 
flailed  in  thefe  matters  ;  and  after  exact  copies  were 
taken  of  them,  it  is  faid  that  they  were  all  artfully 
fealed  and  feat  off  to  the  perfons  to  whom  they  were 
M  2  dirt  died. 


,  CY),  h  Eobertfon  pageny,  who,  in  his  Hiftnry  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  lias  thrown  much  li  >ht  unon 
t  DJ  ,d"k  tranfaai“rs  ?f  Elizabeth’s  nefarious  minifters,  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  an  anfwer  to’BabL-- 
Mr"  "aS  e"  Y \  the,lScoUlftl  clueen’s  fecretanes.  Although  they  could  not  communicate  that  letter 

to  herfelf  on  account  of  her  known  abhorrence  of  affaflination,  they  perhaps  wrote  a  difmtch  in  her  name  am 

throne^  I  k*  r’/  pr?rpe<a  of  leaping  from  iraprifonment,  and  of  their  miftrefs  being  fcated  on  the 

rone  ot  England.  Hus  difpatch  being  conveyed  through  the  fame  chink  of  the  wall,  was  carriedl  y g£ 

T;5 1’  fo:CePdheredWa"d  C -Pitd  byrhim  5  “>  Camden  inL„ 

made  to  requeft  of  Bab  in  ?  P!>(fcnpt.  U1  tbc .  fa"le  CIP1'«-  t0  tins  difpatch;  in  which  queen  Mary  was 

were  friends^to  the  caufe.  S  in'°rm  Part,cillariy  o{  ‘he  names  of  hit  accomplices,  and  of  others  who 
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Scotland.  dlre&ed.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  the  letters  di-  the 
redhed  to  Babington  were  fent  to  him ;  and  the  anfwers 
which  he  made  to  the  queen’s  fuppofed  letters  were 
carried  diredtly  to  Walfingham.  A  foundation  for 
criminating  Mary  being  thus  laid,  the  confpirators  were 
quickly  difeovered,  as  being  already  known,  and  fuffer- 
cd  the  death  of  traitors.  The  unhappy  princefs,  eager¬ 
ly  watched  by  Paulet,  and  unacquainted  with  the  late 
occurrences,  received  a  vifit  from  Sir  .Thomas  Gorges. 

This  envoy,  as  inftru&ed  by  Elizabeth,  furprifed  her 
when  {he  had  mounted  her  horfe  to  take  the  pleafure 
of  the  chace.  His  falutatioii  was  abrupt  and  uncere¬ 
monious  ;  and  after  informing  her  of  the  difeovery  and 
circumftances  of  the  confpiracy  of  Babington,  he  rude¬ 
ly  charged  her  with  a  concern  in  it.  Her  aftonifiiment 
was  great,  and  fhe  delired  to  return  to  her  chamber  : 
but  this  favour  was  refufed  to  her  ;  and  after  being  car¬ 
ried  from  one  houfe  to  another,  in  an  anxious  and  per¬ 
plexing  uncertainty,  file  was  committed  to  Fotheringay 
caftle  in  Northamptonfhire.  Naw  and  Curl,  her  two 
fecretaries,  the  former  a  Frenchman,  the  latter  a  native 
of  Scotland,  were  taken  into  cuflody.  Paulet  break¬ 
ing  open  the  doors  of  her  private  clofet,  poffeffed  him- 
felf  of  her  money,  which  amounted  not  to  more  than 
7000  crowns.  Her  cabinets  were  carefully  fealed  up  ; 
and  being  fent  to  London,  were  examined  in  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  Elizabeth.  They  contained  many  difpatches 
from  perfons  beyond  the  fea,  copies  of  letters  which 
had  been  di&ated  by  her,  and  about  60  tables  of  ci¬ 
phers  and  characters.  There  were  alfo  difeovered  in 
them  'many  difpatches  to  her  from  Englifh  noblemen, 
which  were  full  of  admiration  and  refpedt.  Thefe  E- 
lizabeth  concealed ;  but  their  authors  fufpe&ing  that 
they  were  known,  fought  to  purchafe  her  forgivenefs 
by  the  molt  abjeft  proteftations  of  an  attachment  to 
her  perfon,  and  by  the  exercife  of  the  moll  inveterate 
enmity  to  the  queen  of  Scots.  Naw  and  Curl  decla¬ 
red,  that  the  copies  of  her  letters  were  in  their  hand¬ 
writing.  They  had  been  dictated  by  her  in  the  French 
language  to  Naw,  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Curl,  and 
then  put  into  cipher.  They  contained  not,  however, 
any  matters  with  which  {he  could  be  reproached  or  cri¬ 
minated.  It  was  upon  the  foundation  of  the  letters 
which  Gifford  had  communicated  to  Walfingham  that 
her  guilt  was  to  be  inferred  ;  and  with  copies  of  thefe, 
and  with  an  attefled  account  of  the  confpiracy  of  Ba- 
bington  and  his  affociates,  Sir  Edward  Wotton  was 
now  difpatched  into  France  to  accufe  her  to  Henry  III. 
and  to  explain  to  him  the  dangers  to  which  Elizabeth 
was  expofed  from  the  machinations  and  pradlices  of  the 
Engliih  exiles. 

The  privy-counfellors  of  Elizabeth  deliberated  upon 
tiers  on  the  the  moft  proper  method  of  proceeding  againft  Mary, 
method  of  To  fome  it  appeared,  that  as  {he  was  only  acceffory  to 
proceeding  the  plot?  and  not  the  defigntr  of  it,  the  moil  eligible 
agamil  her.  peverjty  to  pe  exercifed  again!!  her  was  a  clofer  and  more 
rigorous  confinement  ;  and  they  endeavoured  to  fortify 
this  opinion,  by  obferving,  that  fhe  was  iickly,  and 
could  not  live  long.  By  others  who  were  haunted  by 
the  terrors  of  Popery,  it  was  urged,  that  Hie  ought  to 
be  put  inftantly  to  death  by  the  formalities  of  the  law. 

The  earl  of  Leicefter  recommended  it  as  moft  prudent 
to  difpatch  her  fecretly  by  poifon.  But  this  counfel 
was  reje&ed  as  mean,  difgraceful,  and  violent.  1  he 
lawyers  w  ere  of  opinion,  that  (he  might  be  tried  upon 
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ftatute  of  Edward  III. ;  by  which  it  was  enacted  Scotland, 
to  be  treafon  to  imagine  the  definition  of  the  love- 
reign,  to  make  war  againlt  his  kingdom,  or  to  adhere 
to  his  enemies.  Elizabeth,  however,  and  her  minifters 
had  provided  a  more  plauftble  foundation  for  her  trial. 

This  was  a  parliamentary  ftatute  approving  the  at  of 
affociation.  As  it  had  been  paffed  while  Mary  was  in 
England,  it  was  argued,  that  Ihe  was  bound  by  it  in  a 
local  allegiance  to  Elizabeth.  The  next  point  of  de¬ 
bate  was  the  defignation  under  which  it  was  moft  ad- 
vifable  to  arraign  her.  To  employ  a  foreign  name  and 
title  as  diredtly  deferiptive  of  her,  was  not  judged  to  be 
confiftent  with  the  law  of  England.  It  was  therefore 
refolved  to  defign  her'  “  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of 
James  V.  king  ©f  Scotland,  and  commonly  called  queen 
of  Scots,  and  dowager  of  France.”  81 3 

This  refolution  being  once  taken,  Elizabeth  next  ap-Commif- 
pointed  above  40  peers  or  privy-counfellors,  and  five^f^^Pj 
judges,  beftowing  upon  them  in  a  body,  or  upon  theg.y  her. 
greater  part  of  them,  abfolute  power  and  authority  to 
inquire  into  the  matters  compaffed  and  imagined  againll 
her  by  the  Scottifh  princefs,  and  to  pafs  fentence  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fpirit  and  tenor  of  the  at  which  had 
been  paffed.  Of  thefe  commiftioners  a  great  majority 
proceeded  to  the  caftle  of  Fotheringay ;  and  the  day 
after  their  arrival,  they  deputed  to  Mary,  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay,  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker  a 
public  notary,  to  deliver  to  her  a  letter  from  Elizabeth. 

In  this  letter  the  Englifh  queen  gratified  her  unhappy 
pafiions,  and  after  reproaching  Mary  with  her  crimes, 
informed  her  that  commiftioners  were  appointed  to  take 
cognizance  of  them.  The  Scottifh  princefs,  though 
aftonifhed  with  the  projet  of  being  brought  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  trial,  was  able  to  preferve  her  dignity,  and  addrefled 
them  with  a  compofed  manner  and  air.  “  It  is  a  mat- 5^  0bjc6l» 
ter  (faid  file)  altogether  uncommon  and  ftrange,  that  o  their  ju* 
Elizabeth  fhould  command  me  to  fubmit  to  a  trial,  asrifduftion. 
if  I  were  her  fubjet.  I  am  an  independent  fovereign; 
and  will  not  tarnifh  by  any  meannefs  my  li’gli  birth,  the 
princes  my  predeceffors,*and  my  fon.  Misfortunes  and 
mifery  have  not  yet  fo  involved  me  in  dejetion,  as  that 
I  am  to  faint  and  fink  under  this  new  calamity  and  infult. 

I  defire  that  yon  will  remember  what  I  formerly  pro- 
tefted  to  Bromley,  who  is  now  lord-chancellor,  and  to 
the  lord  La  War.  To  fpeak  to  me  of  commiftioners, 
is  a  vain  mockery  of  my  rank.  Kings  alone  can  be  my 
peers.  The  laws  of  England  are  unknown  to  me ;  and 
I  have  no  counfellors  to  whofe  wifdom  I  can  apply  for 
inftrution.  My  papers  and  commentaries  have  been 
taken  from  me  ;  and  no  perfon  can  have  the  perilous 
courage  to  appear  as  my  advocate.  I  have  indeed  re¬ 
commended  myfelf  and  my  condition  to  foreign  princes; 
but  I  am  clear-  of  the  guilt  of  having  confpired  the  de¬ 
finition  of  Elizabeth,  or  of  having  incited  any  perfon 
whatfoever  to  deftroy  her.  It  is  only  by  my  own  words 
and  writings  that  an  imputation  of  this  kind  can  be 
fupported  ;  and  I  am  confcious  beyond  the  poflibility 
of  a  doubt,  that  thefe  evidences  cannot  be  employed 
againft  me.”  The  day  after  fhe  had  in  this  manner  re- 
fuled  to  allow  the  jurifdition  of  the  commiftioners, 

Paulet  and  Barker  returned  to  her,  and  informed  her 
that  they  had  put  her  fpeech  into  writing,  and  defired 
to  know  if  file  would  abide  by  it.  She  heard  it  read 
diftintly,  acknowledged  it  to  be  rightly  taken,  and 
avowed  her  readinefs  to  perfift  in  the  fentiments  fhe  had 
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delivered.  But  ffie  added,  there  was  a  circumfhnce  to 
which  ffie  had  omitted  to  fpeak.  “  Your  queen  (faid 
fhe)  affeCls  in  her  letter  to  obferve,  that  I  am  fubjeift 
to  the  laws  of  England,  becaufe  I  have  lived  under  their 
protection.  This  fentiment  and  mode  of  thinking  are 
very  furprifing  to  me.  I  came  into  England  to  crave 
her  affiftance  and  aid  ;  and,  ever  fince,  I  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  a  prifon.  The  miferies  of  captivity  cannot  be 
called  a  protection,  and  the  treatment  I  have  fuffered  is 
a  violation  of  all  law.” 

This  afflicted  but  undaunted  princefs,  after  having 
thus  fcorned  the  competency  and  repelled  the  pretexts 
of  the  commiflioners,  was  induced  at  laft,  by  arguments 
under  the  infidious  malk  of  candour  and  friendship,  to 
depart  from  the  proper  and  dignified  ground  which 
fhe  had  taken,  and  confent  to  that  mode  of  the  trial 
which  had  been  propofed.  It  was  reprefented  to  her 
by  Hatton  the  vice-chamberlain,  that  by  reje&ing  a 
trial,  fhe  injured  her  own  reputation  and  interefts,  and 
deprived  herfelf  of  the  only  opportunity  of  fetting  her 
innocence  in  a  clear  light  to  the  prefen t  and  to  fu¬ 
ture  times.  Impofed  upon  by  this  artifice,  fhe  con- 
fented  to  make  her  appearance  before  the  judges  ;  at 
the  fame  time,  however,  fhe  {till  protefted  againft  the 
jurifdiCtion  of  the  court,  and  the  validity  of  all  their 
proceedings. 

After  various  formalities,  the  lord-chancellor  opened 
the  cafe  ;  and  was  followed  by  Sei jeant  Gawdry,  who 
.nfUier,  proceeded  to  explain  the  above  ftatute,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  demonftrate  that  {he  had  offended  againft  it.  He 
then  entered  into  a  detail  of  Babington’s  confpiracy ; 
and  concluded  with  affirming,  “  That  Mary  knew  it, 
had  approved  it,  had  promifed  her  affiftance,  and  had 
pointed  out  the  means  to  effeCt  it.”  Proofs  of  this 
charge  were  exhibited  againft  her,  and  difplayed  with 
great  art.  The  letters  were  read  which  Sir  Francis 
Walfingham  had  forged,  in  concert  with  Gifford,  See, 
and  her  fecretaries  Naw  and  Curl.  The  three  fpies  had 
afforded  all  the  neceffary  intelligence  about  the  confpi¬ 
racy,  upon  which  to  frame  a  correfpondence  between 
Mary  and  Babington,  and  upon  which  difpatches  might 
be  fabricated  in  her  name  to  her  foreign  friends  ;  and  the 
ciphers  were  furnifhed  by  her  two  fecretaries.  But  be- 
fide  thefe  pretended  letters,  another  fpecies  of  evidence 
was  held  out  againft  her.  Babington,  proud  of  the  dif- 
patch  fent  to  him  in  her  name  by  Wallingham  and  Gif¬ 
ford,  returned  an  anfwer  to  it ;  and  a  reply  from  her 
by  the  fame  agency  was  tranfmitted  to  him.  Deluded, 
and  in  toils,  he  communicated  thefe  marks  of  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  Savage  and  Ballard,  the  moft  confidential  of  his 
affociates.  His  confeffion  and  theirs  became  thus  of  im¬ 
portance.  Nor  were  her  letters  and  the  confeffions  of 
thefe  confpirators  deemed  fufficient  vouchers  of  her 
guilt.  Her  two  fecretaries,  therefore,  who  had  lately 
forfaken  her,  were  engaged  to  fubferibe  a  declaration, 
that  the  difpatches  in  her  name  were  written  by  them 
at  her  command,  and  according  to  her  inftru&ions. 
Thefe  branches  of  evidence,  put  together  with  fkill,  and 
heightened  with  all  the  impofing  colours  of  eloquence, 
were  preffed  upon  Mary.  Though  ffle  had  been  long 
accuftomed  to  the  perfidious  inhumanity  of  her  enemies, 
her  amazement  was  infinite.  She  loft  not,  however,  her 
courage ;  and  her  defence  was  alike  expreffive  of  her 
penetration  and  magnanimity. 
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“  The  accufatlon  preferred  to  my  prejudice  is  a  moft  Scotland, 
deteftable  calumny.  I  was  not  engaged  with  Babing- 
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ton  in  his  confpiracy  ;  and  I  am  altogether  innocent  of  Mary’s  de¬ 
having  plotted  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  The  copies  of  fence. 
Babington’s  letters  which  have  been  produced,  may  in-  stuarfi 
deed  be  taken  from  originals  which  are  genuine  ;  but 
it  is  impoffible  to  prove  that  I  ever  received  them.  Nor 
did  he  receive  from  me  the  difpatches  addreffed  to  him 
in  my  name.  His  confeffion,  and  thofeof  his  affociates, 
which  have  been  urged  to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  my 
letters  to  him,  are  imperfeCt  and  vain.  If  thefe  confpi¬ 
rators  could  have  teffified  any  circumftances  to  my  hurt, 
they  would  not  fo  foon  have  been  deprived  of  their  lives. 

Tortures,  or  the  fear  of  the  rack,  extorted  improper 
confeffions  from  them  ;  and  then  they  were  executed. 

Their  mouths  were  opened  to  utter  falfe  criminations ; 
and  were  immediately  {hut  for  ever,  that  the  truth  might 
be  buried  in  their  graves.  It  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  ciphers  which  I  had  employed  ;  and  my  ad- 
verfaries  are  known  to  be  fuperior  to  fcruples.  I  am 
informed,  that  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  has  been  earneft 
to  recommend  himfelf  to  his  fovereign  by  practices  both 
againft  my  life  and  that  of  my  fon  ;  and  the  fabrication 
of  papers,  by  which  to  effectuate  my  ruin,  is  a  buiinefs 
not  unworthy  of  his  ambition.  An  evidence,  the  moft 
clear  and  inconteftable,  is  neceffary  to  overthrow  my 
integrity ;  but  proofs,  the  moft  feeble  and  fufpicious, 
are  held  out  againft  me.  Let  one  letter  be  exhibited, 
written  in  my  hand,  or  that  bears  my  fuperfeription,  and 
I  will  inftantly  acknowledge  that  the  charge  againft  me 
is  fufficiently  fupported.  The  declaration  of  my  fecre¬ 
taries  is  the  effe<ft  of  rewards  or  of  terror.  They  are 
ftrangers  ;  and  to  overcome  their  virtue  was  an  ealy  at- 
chievement  to  a  queen  whofe  power  is  abfolute,  whofe 
riches  are  immenfe,  and  whofe  minifters  are  profound  and 
daring  in  intrigues  and  treachery.  I  have  often  had  oc- 
cafion  to  fufpeCt  the  integrity  of  Naw  ;  and  Curl,  whofe 
capacity  is  more  limited,  was  always  moft  obfeqniou3 
to  him.  They  may  have  written  many  letters  in  my 
name  without  my  knowledge  or  participation  ;  and  it 
is  not  fit  that  I  ffiould  bear  the  blame  of  their  inconfi- 
derate  boldnefs.  They  may  have  put  many  things  into 
difpatches  which  are  prejudicial  to  Elizabeth;  and  they 
may  even  have  fnbfcribed  their  declaration  to  my  pre¬ 
judice,  under  the  prepoffeffion  that  the  guilt  which: 
would  utterly  overwhelm  them  might  be  pardoned  in 
me.  I  have  never  dictated  any  letter  to  them  which 
can  be  made  to  correfpond  with  their  teftimony.  And 
what,  let  me  afk,  would  become  of  the  grandeur,  the 
virtue,  and  the  iafety  of  princes,  if  they  depended  upon 
the  writings  and  declarations  of  fecretaries  ?  Nor  let  it 
be  forgotten,  that  by  aChng  in  hoftility  to  the  duty  and 
allegiance  which  they  folemnly  {'wore  to  obferve  to  me, 
they  have  utterly  incapacitated  themfelves  from  ob¬ 
taining  any  credit.  The  violation  of  their  oath  of  fi¬ 
delity  is  an  open  perjury ;  and  of  fucli  men  the  protef- 
tations  are  nothing.  But,  if  they  are  yet  in  life,  let 
them  be  brought  before  me.  'fhe  matters  they  declare 
are  fo  important  as  to  require  that  they  ffiould  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  my  prefence.  It  argues  not  the  fairnefs  of 
the  proceedings  againft  me,  that  this  formality  is  ne- 
gleCted.  I  am  alfo  without  the  affiftance  of  an  advocate;- 
and,  that  I  might  be  defencelefs  and  weak  in  the  great- 
eft  degree,  I.  have  been  robbed  of  my  papers  and  com¬ 
mentaries. 
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mentaries.  As  to  the  copies  of  the  difpatches 
are  faid  to  hare  been  written  by  my  diredlion  to  Men¬ 
doza,  the  lord  Paget,  Chailes  Paget,  the  archbifhop  of 
Glafgow,  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefitld,  they  are  molt  un 
profitable  forgeries.  For  they  tend  only  to  (how  that 
I  was  employed  in  encouraging  my  friends  to  invade 
England.  No  w,  if  1  (hould  allow  that  thefe  difpatches 
were  genuine,  it  could  not  be  inferred  from  them  that 
I  had  confpired  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  I  will  even 
confefs,  that  I  have  yielded  to  the  (trong  impulfes  of 
nature  ;  and  that,  like  a  human  creature,  encompaffed 
with  dangers  and  infulted  with  wrongs,  I  have  exerted 
myfelf  to  recover  my  greatnefs  and  iny  libeity.  The 
efforts  I  have  made  can  excite  no  blufhes  in  me  ;  for 
the  voice  of  mankind  muft  applaud  them.  Religion,  in 
her  fierneft  moments  of  feveritv,  cannot  look  to  them 
with  reproach  ;  and  to  coniider  them  as  crimes,  is  to 
defpife  the  fandlimonious  reverence  of  humanity,  and  to 
give  way  to  the  fufpicious  wretchednefs  of  defpotifm. 

I  have  fought  by  every  art  of  concefiion  and  friend  drip 
to  engage  my  filter  to  put -a  period  to  my  fuffeiings. 
Invited  by  her  fmiles,  I  ventured  into  her  kingdom,  in 
the  pride  and  gaiety  of  my  youth  ;  and,  under  her  an- 
ger  and  the  miferies  of  captivity,  I  have  grown  into 
tige.  During  a  calamitous  confinement  of  20  years, 
my  youth,  my  health,  my  happinefs,  are  for  ever  gone. 
To  her  tendernefs  and  generofity  I  have  been  indebted 
as  little  as  to  her  juftice  ;  and,  oppreffed  and  agonizing 
with  unmerited  aiflidbons  and  hardfhips,  I  fcrupled  not 
to  befeech  the  princes  my  allies  to  employ  their  armies 
to  relieve  me.  Nor  will  1  deny,  that  I  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  promote  the  advantage  and  intereft  of  the  perfe- 
-cuted  Catholics  of  England.  My  intreaties  in  their  be¬ 
half  have  been  even  offered  with  earnefinefs  to  queen 
Elizabeth  herfelf.  But  the  attainment  of  my  kingdom, 
the  recovery  of  my  liberty,  and  the  advancement  of 
that  religion  which  I  love,  could  not  induce  me  to  {lain 
myfelf  with  the  crimes  that  are  objedled  to  rne.  I  would 
diidain  to  purchafe  a  crown  by  the  aftaffination  of  the 
meaneffof  the  human  race.  To  accufeme  of  Scheming 
the  death  of  the  queen  my  filter,  is  to  brand  me  with 
the  infamy  which  I  abhor  molt.  It  is  my  nature  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  devotions  of  Either,  and  not  the  fword  of  Ju¬ 
dith.  Elizabeth  herfelf  will  atteft,  that  I  have  often 
admonifhed  her  not  to  draw  upon  her  head  the  reient- 
ment  of  my  friends  by  the  enormity  of  her  cruelties 
to  me.  My  innocence  cannot  fincerely  be  doubted  ; 
and  it  is  known  to  the  Almighty  God,  that  I  could 
not  poffibly  think  to  forego  his  mercy,  and  to  ruin  my 
foul,  in  order  to  cornpafs  a  tranfgrellion  fo  horrible  as 
that  of  h£r  murder.  But  amidfl  the  inclement  and  un¬ 
principled  pretences  which  my  adverfaries  are  pleafed  to 
invert  to  overwhelm  me  with  calamities  and  anguifh,  I 
can  trace  and  difeover  with  eafe  the  real  caufes  of  their 
hoftility  and  provocation.  My  crimes  are,  iny  birth, 
the  injuries  I  have  been  compelled  to  endure,  and  my 
religion.  I  am  proud  of  the  firfl ;  I  can  forgive  the 
fecond ;  and  the  third  is  a  fcurce  to  me  of  fuefi  comfort 
and  hope,  that  for  its  glory  1  will  be  contented  that  iny 
blood  (hall  (low  upon  the  fcaffold.” 

To  the  defence  of  Mmy,  no  returns  were  made  be- 
fide  ffout  and  unsupported  affirmations  of  the  truth  of 
the  evidence  produced  to  her  prejudice.  In  the  couife 
of  the  trial,  however,  there  occurred  fome  incidents 
which  deferve  to  be  related.  My  lord  Burleigh,  who 
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which  was  willing  to  difeompofe  her,  charged  her  with  a  fixed  Scodant^ 
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refutation  of  conveying  her  claims  and  titles  to  England 
to  the  king  of  Spain.  But  though,  in  a  dilcontented 
humour  with  her  fon,  (he  had  threatened  to  difinherrt 
him,  and  had  even  correfponded  on  the  fubjedl  with  her 
felt 61  friends,  it  appears  that  this  projedl  is  to  he  c on- 
lid  ered  as  only  a  tranfient  effedt  of  rdentment  and  paf- 
fioa.  She  indeed  acknowledged,  that  the  Spaniard  pro- 
feffed  to  have  pretentious  to  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  that  a  book  in  j unification  ot  them  had  been  com¬ 
municated  to  her.  She  declared,  however,  that  (he  had 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  many  by  disapproving  of  this 
book  ;  and  that  no  conveyance  of  her  titles  to  the  Spa¬ 
niard  had  been  ever  executed. 

The  trial  continued  during  the  fpace  of  two  days; 
but  the  commiffioners  avoided  to  deliver  their  opinions. 

My  lord  Burleigh,  in  wrhofe  management  Elizabeth 
chiefly  confided,  and  whom  the  Scottifh  queen  diicom- 
pofed  in  no  common  degree  by  her  ability  and  vigour, 
being  eager  to  conclude  the  bufinefs,  demanded  to 
know  if  flie  had  any  thing  to  add  to  what  Ihe  had  9LL 
urged  in  her  defence.  She  informed  him,  that  file  she  dedj 
would  be  infinitely  pleafed  and  gratified,  if  it  {hould  be  be  ht|| 
permitted  to  her  to  be  heard  in  her  jultifi cation  before 
a  full  meeting  of  the  parliament,  or  before  the  queen  |>r  bef 
and  her  privy-council.  This  intimation  was  unexpec-  thi  <p< 
ted;  and  the  requeff  implied  in  it  was  rejedled.  Ihe 
court,  in  confequence  of  previous  inftrudlions  from  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  adjourned  to  a  farther  day,  and  appointed  that 
the  place  of  its  convention  fhouldbe  the  ftar-chamber  at 
Weilminfler.  It  accordingly  affembled  there  ;  and  Naw 
and  Curl,  who  had  not  been  produced  at  Fotheringay- 
caftle,  were  now  called  before  the  commiffioneis.  An 
oath  to  declare  the  truth  was  put  to  them  ;  and  they 
definitely  affirmed  and  protefled  that  the  declaration 
they  had  fubferibed  was  in  every  refpedl  juft  and  faith¬ 
ful.  Nothing  farther  remained  but  to  pronounce  fen- 
tence  againft  Mary.  I  he  commiffioners  unauimouily  Ju  ud 
concurred  in  delivering  it  as  their  verdidl  or  judgment,  4'^ 
that  file  “  was  a  party  to  the  confpiracy  of  Babington ; 'aisl  1 
and  that  (he  had  compafled  and  imagined  matters  with¬ 
in  the  realm  of  England  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and 
deftrudtion,  of  the  royal  perfon  of  Elizabeth,  in  oppoli- 
tion  to  the  llatute  framed  for  her  protedlion.”  Upon 
the  fame  day  in  which  this  extraordinary  fentene'e  was 
given,  the  commiffioners  and  the  judges  of  England  if- 
fued  a  declaration,  which  imported,  that  it  was  not  to 
derogate  in  any  degree  from  the  titles  and  honour  of 
the  king  of  Scots. 

The  fentenct  againft  Mary  was  very  foon  afterwards  The 
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ratified  by  the  Euglifh  parliament.  King  James  was*,erCfI 


ftruck  with  horror  at  hearing  of  the  execution  of  hist,' 


mother;  but  that  fpiritlefs  piinee  could  (how  his  ^ 
fentment  no  farther  than  by  unavailing  embaflies  and  re- 
monftrances.  France  interpofed  in  the  fame  ineffectual 
manner  ;  and  on  the  f:th  of  December  1586,  Elizabeth 
caufed  the  fentence  of  the  commiffioners  againft  her  to 
be  proclaimed.  After  this  Ihe  was  made  acquainted 
with  her  late,  and  received  the  news  with  the  great  eft 
compTure,  and  even  apparent  fatisfadhoii.  Her  keep¬ 
ers  now  refuted  to  treat  her  with  any  reverence  or  re- 
fpedl.  i  iiey  entered  her  apartment  with  theii  heads 
covered,  and  made  no  obe dance  to  her.  They  took 
down  her  canopy  of  itace,  and  deprived  her  of  all  the 
badges  of  royalty.  By  thefe  miuking  mortifications 

they 
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they  meant  to  inform  her,  that  Hie  had  funk  from  the 
dignity  of  a  princefs  to  the  abjefr  ftate  of  a  criminal. 
She  fmiled,  and  faid,  “  In  defpite  of  your  fovereign 
and  her  fubfement  judges,  I  will  live  and  die  a  queen. 
My  royal  character  is  indelible  ;  and  I  will  furrender  it 
with  my  fpirit  to  the  Almighty  God,  from  whom  I 
received  it,  and  to  whom  my  honour  and  my  innocence 
are  fully  known.”  In  this  melancholy  duration  Mary 
addrefted  a  magnanimous  letter  to  Elizabeth,  in  which, 
without  making  the  lead  folicitatio  i  for  her  life,  fne 
oti-y  requeued  that  her  body  might  be  carried  to  France ; 
that  die  might  be  publicly  executed  ;  that  her  fervants 
might  be  permitted  to  depart  out  of  England  unmo- 
leded,  and  enjoy  the  legacies  which  die  bequeathed  them. 
But  to  this  letter  no  anfwer  was  given. 

In  the  mean  time  James,  who  had  neither  add  refs 
nor  courage  to  attempt  any  thing  in  behalf  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  announced  her  duration  to  his  bigotted  fubje&s, 
and  ordered  prayers  to  be  faid  for  her  in  all  the  church¬ 
es.  The  form  oF  the  petition  he  prescribed  was  framed 
with  delicacy  and  caution,  that  the  clergy  might  have 
no  obje&ion  to  it.  He  enjoined  them  to  pray,  “  that 
it  might  pleafe  God  to  enlighten  Mary  with  the  light 
of  his  truth,  and  to  protecl  her  from  the  danger  which 
was  hanging  over  her.”  His  own  chaplains’  and  Mr 
David  Lindfay  minifter  of  Leith,  obferved  his  command. 
But  all  the  other  clergy  refilled  to  prottitute  their  pul¬ 
pits  by  preferring  any  petitions  to  the  Almighty  for  a 
Papift. .  James,  {hocked  with  their  fpirit  of  intolerance 
and  fedition,  appointed  a  new  day  for  prayers  to  be  faid 
for  Mary,  and  iffiied  a  ftrivfter  injunction  to  the  clergy 
to  obey  him  ;  and  that  he  might  be  free  himfeif  from 
any  inflilt,  he  commanded  the  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s 
to  preach  before  him.  The  eccldiaftics,  difgufted  with 
his  injunction,  perfuaded  Mr  Jolin  Cowper,  a  proba¬ 
tioner  in  divinity,  to  occupy  the  pulpit  defigned  for 
the  archbifhop.  When  the  king  entered  the  church,  he 
tettifrecf  his  fnrprife,  but  told  Cowper,  that  if  he  would 
obey  Ins  injunction,  he  might  proceed  to  officiate 
Cowper  replied,  “  that  he  Would  do  as  the  foirit  of 
y  xod  would  direCl  him.”  The  king  commanded  him 
to  retire,  and  the  captain  of  his  guard  advanced  to  com* 
f  t .  him  to  obedience.  The  enraged  probationer  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  this  violence  “  would  witnefs  a  gain  ft  the 
Aing  m  the  great  day  of  the  Lord and  denounced  a 
cur  e  again  ft  the  fpeCtators  for  not  exerting  themfelves 
in  his  defence.  The  archbifhop  now  afeending  the  pul- 
p!t,  performed  with  propriety  the  function  to  which  lie 
had  been  called,  aftd  took  the  opportunity  to  recom¬ 
mend  moderation  and  charity  to  the  audience.  In  the 
a'ternoon  Cowper  was  cited  before  the  privy- council  • 

anc?  ™  ^£^pan5ed  there  br  Mr  Walter  Balcanqusd 
and  Mr  William  Watfon,  two  minifters  remarkable  lor 
their  zeal.  As  a  puniffiment  for  his  audacious  petu¬ 
lance  lie  was  committed  to  the  cattle  of  Blacknefs  • 
and  his  attendants  having  diitinguiflied  themfelves  by 
an  impudent  vindication  of  him,  were  prohibited  from 
preaching  during  the  pleafiire  of  the  king. 

Elizabeth,  in  the  meanwhile,  felt  the  torment  and 
diiqmet  of  unhappy  and  referable  paffions.  At  times 
ffie  courted  the  fadnefs  offolitudc,  and  refilled  to  be 
confoled  or  to  fpeak.  In  other  feafons  her  fighs-  were 
sequent,  and  (he  broke  out  into  loud  and  wild  excla¬ 
mations  ex preffive  of  the  ftate  of  her  mind.  Her  fub- 
jetts  waited  the  determination  of  her  will  under  a  dif- 
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t rafting  agitation  and  uncertainty.  Her  minitters,  who  Scotland. 

knew  that  it  is  the  nature  of  fear  to  exclude  pity,  were  - * — 

induftrious  in  inventing  terri  ying  intelligence,  and  in5'"""- 
circulating  it  through  the  kingdom.  "There  were  ru¬ 
mours  that  the  Spani/h  fleet  had  arrived  at  Milford  ha¬ 
ven  ;  that  a  formidable  army  of  Scottifh  combatants 
was  advancing  to  the  capital;  that  the  duke  of  Guife 
had  dii embarked  many  troops  of  veteran  foldiers  in  Suf- 
iex  ;  that  Mary  had  efcaped  out  of  prifon,  and  was  col¬ 
lecting  the  Englifh  Catholics  ;  that  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  had  thrown  afide  their  allegiance  ;  and  that  there 
was  a  new  plot  to  kill  Elizabeth,  and  to  reduce  Lon¬ 
don  to  afhes.  An  aftual  confpiracy  was  even  maliciouf- 
ly  charged  upon  L’Anbefpine  the  French  refident  • 
and  lie  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  England  in  dif- 
grace.  From  the  panic  terrors  which  the  minifters  of 


Elizabeth  were  fo  ftudious  to  excite,  they  fcrupled  not 
loudly  and  invariably  to  infer,  that  the  peace  and  trail- 
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quiinty  or  the  kingdom  could  alone  be  re -eftabl idled  by 
the  fpeedy  execution  of  the  Scottifh  queen. 

While  the  nation  was  thus  artfully‘prepared  for  the^c 

It  ruction  of  Mar  V  r  .  fho 
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deft  ruction  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  ordered  fecretary  Da-the  Vl*r‘ 

vidfon  to  brinrr  to  1t/»r  „  v  _  >  .  i  -r  r  T 


nr  for 
Mary’s 


vidfon  to  bring  to  her  the  warrant  for  her  death.  Ha-  ,,  , 

vmg  pen, fed  it  with  deliberation,  flic  obferved  that  it  deal 
was  extended  in  proper  terms,  and  gave  it  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  her  fnbfcriptioii.  She  was  in  a  humour  fomewha* 
gay,  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  was  not  forry  for  what 
fhe  had  done.  He  replied,  that  it  was  afHifting  to  him 
to  think  of  the  flate  of  public  affairs ;  but  that  lie 
greatly  preferred  her  life  to  that  of  the  Scottifh  prin- 
cels.  Sue  enjoined  him  to  be  fecret,  and  defired,  that 
before  lie  fhou-d  deliver  the  warrant  to  the  chancellor, 
he  ihould  cany  it  to  Walfingham.  “I  fear  much 

Oh  ”  U1  3  mCri7  t°ne"1,  that  the  Srief  of  will 


1  his  levity  was  momentary  ;  and  fears  and  anxieties 
iueceCdedit.  1  hough  fhe  earneitly  defired  the  death 
of  Mary,  fhe  was  yet  terrified  to  encounter  its  infamy. 

She  was  foncitous  to  accomplifh  this  bafe  tranfaftion 
by  fome  method  which  would  conceal  her  confent  to  it.  s,<r. 
After  intimating  to  Mr  Davidfon  an  anxious  vvifh  that  Wifliesw 
its  blame  ihould  be  removed  from  her,  (he  counfelled  h*ve  ]lCT 
him  to  join  with  Walfmgham  in  addreffing  a  letter  to,r  ™'ely, 
o.r  Armas  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  recommending'  eC 
it  to  them  to  manifeft  their  love  to  her  by  fheddimr  prf. 
vately  the  hlimd  of  her  adverfary.  The  lrnlawfulneis  of 
this  deed  afFe&ed  Davidfon,  and  he  objeded  to  it.  She 
repeated  relolntely  her  injunctions,  and  he  departed  to 
execute  them.  A  letter  under  his  name  and  that  of 
Walfmgham  was  dvfpatched  to  Mary’s  keepers,  com- 
mnmeaung  to  them  her  purpofe.  Corrupted  by  her 
paffions,  and  loft  to  the  fenhbilities  of  virtue,  Elizabeth 
had  now  reached  the  laft  extremity  of  human  wicked- 
fiefs.  i  hough  a  fovereign  princefs,  and  entrufted  with 
die  cares  of  a  great  nation,  fhe  blufhed  not  to  give  it  in  * 

charge  to  her  minifters  to  enjoin  a  murder  ;  and  this 
murder  was.  connected’  with  every  circumftance  that 
could  make  it  moll  frightful  and  horrid.  The  victim 
for  whole  blood  fhe  thirfted  was  a  woman,  a  queen,  a 
relation,  who  was  fplendid  with  beauty,  eminent  in  abi¬ 
lities,  magnanimous  under  misfortunes,  and  fmilin-r  with  „ 
innocence.  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drurv  tho’  2  ,,  - 
the  (laves  of  religious  prejudices,  felt  an  elevation  of  beepers  re* 
mmd  winch  reflected  the  greateft  difgrace  upon  thefjfe- 
fovereign.  They  confidered  themfelves  as  grofsly  in- 
'■v  Exited : 
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Scotland,  fulted  by  tbe  purpofe  propofed  to  them  ;  and  In  there- 
~  *  turn  they  made  to  Walfingham,  they  a  (lured  him,  that 
the  queen  might  command  their  lives  and  their  proper¬ 
ty,  but  that  they  would  never  confent  to  pait  with 
their  honour,  and  to  (lain  themfelves  and  their  pofterity 
with  the  guilt  of  an  affaffination.  When  Davidfon  car¬ 
ried  their  difpatch  to  her,  Che  broke  out  into  anger. 
Their  fcrupnlous  delicacy,  (he  faid,  was  a  dainty  in¬ 
fringement  of  their  oath  of  affociation  ;  and  they  were 
nice,  precife,  and  perjured  traitors,  who  could  give  great 
promifes  in  words,  and  atchieve  nothing.  She  told  him, 
that  the  bnfinefs  could  be  performed  without  them;  and 
recommended  one  Wingfield  to  his  notice,  who  would 
not  hefitate  to  ftrike  the  blow*  The  afloniffied  fecre- 
tary  exclaimed  with  warmth  againfl  a  mode  of  proceed¬ 
ing  fo  dangerous  and  unwarrantable.  He  protefted, 
that  if  (he  fhould  take  upon  herfelf  the  blame  of  this 
deed,  it  would  pollute  her  with  the  blacked  difhonour  ; 
and  that,  if  fhe  fhould  difavow  it,  (he  would  overthrow 


They  then  affe&ed  to  jufliry  their  miftrefs  by  entering  Scotland 
into  "  details  concerning  the  confpiracy  of  Babington. 

She  put  her  hand  upon  the  Scriptures,  which  lay  upon 
a  table  near  her,  and  fwore  in  the  mod  folemn  manner, 
that  fhe  never  devifed,  conferred  to,  or  purfued  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  in  any  (hape  whatfoever.  The  earl 
of  Kent,  unwifely  zealous  for  the  Proteftant  religion, 
excepted  againfl  her  oath,  as  being  made  upon  a  Popifh 
Bible.  She  replied  to  him  mildly,  “  It  is  for  this  ve¬ 
ry  reafon,  my  lord,  to  be  relied  upon  with  the  greater 
fecurity  ;  forT  efteem  the  Popifh  verfion  of  the  Scrip, 
lures  to  be  the  moft  authentic.”  Indulging  his  puri. 
tanical  fervour,  he  declaimed  againfl  popery,  counfelled 
her  to  renounce  its  errors,  and  recommended  to  her  at¬ 
tention  Dr  Fletcher  dean  of  Peterborough.  She  heard 
him  with  foine  impatience  ;  and  difeovered  no  anxiety 
to  be  converted  by  this  ecclefiaftic,  whom  he  reprefent* 
ed  as  a  moft  learned  divine.  Rifmg  into  pafTion,  lie  ex- 
claimed,  that  “her  life  would  be  the  death  of  their  re- 


for  ever  the  reputation,  the  eftates,  and  the  children,  of  ligion,  and  that  her  death  would  be  its  life.”  After 
the  perfons  who  fhould  aflift  in  it.  She  heard  him  informing  him  that  file  was  unalterably  fixed  Jm  her  re- 


830  with  pain,  and  withdrew  from  him  with  precipitation. 
The  war-  The  warrant,  after  having  been  communicated  to 

rant  jfaffVs  'Walfingham,  was  carried  to  the  chancellor,  who  put 
thegrqat  . _ *  ■  r _ 


feal. 
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the  great  feal  to  it.  This  formality  was  hardly  con- 
eluded,  when  a  meffage  from  Elizabeth  prohibited 
Davidfon  from  waiting  upon  the  chancellor  till  he 
fhould  receive  farther  inftru&ions.  Within  an  hour  af¬ 
ter,  he  received  a  fecond  meffage  to  the  fame  purpofe. 
He  haftened  to  court ;  and  Elizabeth  afked  eagerly, 
if  he  had  feen  the  chancellor.  He  anfwered  in  the  affir¬ 
mative  ;  and  fhe  exclaimed  with  bitternefs  againfl;  his 
hafte.  He  faid,  that  he  had  a&ed  exa&ly  as  fhe  had 
dire&ed  him.  She  continued  to  exprefs  warmly  her 
difpleafnre  ;  but  gave  no  command  to  flop  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  warrant.  In  a  ftate  of  uneafinefs  and  appre- 
henlion,  he  communicated  her  behaviour  to  the  chancel¬ 
lor  and  the  privy-council.  Thefe  courtiers,  however, 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  their  miftrefs, 
and  who  knew  how  to  flatter  her,  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  They  perceived,  or  were  fecretly  informed,  that 
ffie  defired  to  have  a  pretence  upon  which  to  complain 
of  the  fecretary,  and  to  deny  that  he  had  obeyed  her 
inflru&ions.  They  obferved  to  him,  that  by  fubferi- 
bing  the  warrant,  fhe  had  performed  whatever  the  law 
required  of  her ;  and  that  it  was  not  proper  to  delay 
the  execution  any  longer.  Whilfc  they  were  anxious  to 
pleafe  Elizabeth,  they  were  confcious  of  their  own 
cruelty  to  Mary,  and  did  not  imagine  they  could  be  in 
perfeft  fecurity  while  ffie  lived.  They  difpatched  the 
warrant  to  the  earls  of  Shrewffiury  and  Kent,  with  in- 
ftru&ions  to  them  to  fulfil  its  purpofe. 

When  the  two  earls  and  their  retinue  reached  Fo- 


ligious  fentiments,  ffie  defired  that  her  confeffor  might 
have  the  liberty  to  repair  to  her.  The  two  earls  con¬ 
curred  in  obferving,  that  their  confciences  did  not  al¬ 
low  them  to  grant  this  requeft.  She  intimated  to  them 
the  favours  for  which  ffie  had  applied  by  her  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  and  expreffed  a  wiffi  to  know  if  her  filler  had 
attended  to  them.  They  anfwered,  that  thefe  were 
points  upon  which  they  had  received  no  inftru&ions. 

She  made  inquiries  concerning  her  fecretaries  Naw  and 
Curl ;  and  afked,  whether  it  had  ever  been  heard  of,  in 
the  wickedeft  times  of  the  moft  unprincipled  nation, 
that  the  fervants  of  a  fovereign  princefs  had  been  fub- 
orned  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  her.  They  looked 
to  one  another,  and  were  filent.  Bourgoin  her  phyfi- 
cian,  who  with  her  other  domeftics  was  prefent  at  this 
interview,  feeing  the  two  earls  ready  to  depart,  be* 
fought  them  with  an  emphatic  earneflnefs  to  refleCl  up¬ 
on  the  fhort  and  inadequate  portion  of  time  that  they 
had  allotted  to  his  miftrefs  to  prepare  herfelf  for  death. 

He  infilled,  that  a  refpeCl  for  her  high  rank,  and  the 
multiplicity  and  importance  of  her  concerns,  required  at  _ 
leaft  a  period  of  fome  days.  They  pretended,  however, 
not  to  underftand  the  propriety  of  his  petition,  and  re- 
fufed  it.  831 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  two  earls,  her  domeftics  She  prt- 
gave  a  full  vent  to  their  afflictions  ;  and  while  ffie  ex-Pare^ 
perienced  a  melancholy  pleafure  in  their  tears,  lamen-  a 
tations,  and  kindnefs,  ffie  endeavoured  to  confole  them.. 
Their  grief,  ffie  faid,  was  altogether  unavailing,  and 
could  neither  better  her  condition  nor  their  own.  Her 
caufe  had  every  thing  about  it  that  was  moft  honour¬ 
able  ;  and  the  miferies  from  which  ffie  was  to  be  re 


aC-qKnnte<*  theringay-caftle,  they  found  that  Mary  was  fick,  and  lieved  were  the  moft  hopelefs  and  the  moft  affli&ing. 
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repofing  upon  her  bed.  They  infilled,  notwithftand- 
ing,  to  be  introduced  to  her.  Being  informed  by  her 
fervants  that  the  meffage  they  brought  was  important 
and  preffing,  ffie  prepared  to  receive  them.  They  were 
conduced  into  her  prefence  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and 
Sir  Drue  Drury  ;  and  with  little  formality  they  told 
her,  that  Elizabeth  had  contented  to  her  death,  and  that 
ffie  was  to  fuffer  the  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock. 
Then  Beale,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy-council,  who 
accompanied  them,  read  over  the  warrant,  which  ffie 
jfreard  with  pious  compofure  and  unfhaken  fortitude. 

1 


Inftead  of  dejeCtion  and  fadnefs,  ffie  therefore  enjoined 
them  to  be  contented  and  happy.  That  ffie  might 
have  the  more  leifure  to  fettle  her  affairs,  ffie  flipped 
early,  and,  according  to  her  ufual  cullom,  ffie  eat  little. 
While  at  table,  ffie  remarked  to  Bourgoin  her  phyfician, 
that  the  force  of  truth  was  jnfurmountable ;  for  that 
the  eatl  of  Kent,  notwithftanding  the  pretence  of  her 
having  confpired  againfl  Elizabeth,  had  plainly  inform¬ 
ed  her,  that  her  death  would  be  the  fecurity  of  their 
religion.  When  fupper  was  over,  ffie  ordered  all  her 
feryants  to  appear  before  her,  and  treated  them  with 

the 
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‘ttefctland.  the  kindnefs  which  we  have  mentioned  in  her  life.  Ha- 

v— v -  ving  fettled  thefe  attentions,  fhe  entered  her  bedchamber 

with  her  women ;  and,  according  to  her  uniform  prac¬ 
tice,  employed  herfelf  in  religious  duties,  and  in  read* 
ing  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  At  her  aecuftomed  time 
fhe  went  to  fleep ;  and  after  enjoying  fome  hours  of 
found  reft,  (he  awaked.  She  then  indulged  in  pious 
meditation,  and  partook  of  the  facrament  by  the  means 
eft  a  confecrated  hoft,  which  a  melancholy  prefenti- 
ment  of  her  calamities  had  induced  her  to  obtain  from 
Pius  V. 

At  the  break  of  day  Ihe  arrayed  herfelf  in  rich,  but 
becoming  apparel  ;  and  calling  together  her  fervants, 
fhe  ordered  her  will  to  be  read,  and  apologifed  for  the 
fmailnefs  of  her  legacies  from  her  inability  to  be  more 
generous.  Following  the  arrangement  fhe  had  previ- 
oufiy  made,  fhe  then  dealt  out  to  them  her  goods,  ward¬ 
robe,  and  jewels.  To  Bourgcin  her  phyfician  fhe  com¬ 
mitted  the  care  of  her  will,  with  a  charge  that  he  would 
deliver  it  to  her  principal  executor  the  duke  of  Guife. 
She  alfo  entrufted  him  with  tokens  of  her  affection  for 
the  king  of  France,  the  queen-mother,  and  her  relations 
of  the  houfe  of  Lorraine.  Bidding  now  an  adieu  to 
all  worldly  concerns,  fhe  retired  to  her  oratory,  where 
fhe  was  feen  fometimes  kneeling  at  the  altar,  and  fome- 
times  (landing  motionlefs  with  her  han  Is  joined,  and 
her  eyes  dire&ed  to  the  heavens.  In  thefe  tender  and 
agitated  moments,  fhe  was  dwelling  upon  the  memory 
ol  her  fufferings  and  her  virtues,  repofing  her  weaknefles 
in  the  bofom  of  her  God,  and  lifting  and  folacing  her 
fpirit  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfe&ions  and  his 
mercy.  While  fhe  was  thus  engaged,  Thomas  An* 
^Irtws*  the  high  fheriff  of  the  county,  announced  to 
her,  that  the  hour  for  her  execution  was  arrived.  She 
came  forth  drefte  in  a  gown  of  black  filk  ;  her  petti, 
coat  was  bordered  with  crimfomvelvet  ;  a  veil  of  lawn 
bowed  out  with  wire,  and  edged  with  bonedace,  was  faf- 
lened  to  her  caul,  and  hung  down  to  the  ground :  an 
Agnus  Dei  was  fufpended  fr.  m  her  neck  by  a  poman- 
rier  chain  *  her  beads  were  fixed  to  her  girdle  ;  and  fhe 
bore  in  her  hand  a  crucifix  of  ivory.  Amidil  the 
fereams  and  lamentations  of  her  women  fhe  defeended 
the  Hairs  ;  and  in  the  porch  fhe  was  received  by  the 
earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewfbury  with  their  attendants. — 
Here,  too,  fhe  met  Sir  Andrew'  Melvil  the  mafter  of 
her  houfehold,  whom  her  keepers  had  debarred  from 
her  prefence  during  many  days.  Throwing  himfelf  at 
her  feet,  and  weeping  aloud,  he  deplored  his  fad  def- 
tiny,  and  the  forrowful  tidings  he  was  to  carry  into 
Scotland. 

After  fhe  had  fpoken  to  Melvil,  fhe  befought  the 
two  earls  that  her  fervants  might  be  treated  with  civili¬ 
ty,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  prefents  fhe  had  beftow- 
ed  upon  them,  and  that  they  might  receive  a  fafe  con- 
duCl  to  depart  out  of  the  dominions  of  Elizabeth. 
Thefe  flight  favours  were  readily  granted  to  her.  She 
then  begged  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  attend  her 
to  the  fcaffold,  in  order  that  they  might  be  witneffes  of 
her  behaviour  at  her  death.  To  this  requefl  the  earl  of 
Kent  difcoveied  a  ftrong  reluClance.  He  faid  that  they 
would  behave  with  an  intemperate  paffion  ;  and  that 
they  would  praftife  fuperftitious  formalities,  and  dip 
their  handkerchiefs  in  her  blood.  She  replied,  that  fhe 
was  fure  that  none  of  their  adions  would  be  blameable  ; 
Vol.  XyiL  Part  I. 
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and  that  it  was  but  decent  that  fome  of  her  women 
fheuld  be  about  her.  The  earl  ft  ill  hell  taring,  fhe  was 
affeded  with  the  infolent  and  ftupid  indignity  of  his 
malice,  and  exclaimed,  “  I  am  coufin  to  your  mi  ft  refs, 
and  defeended  from  Henry  VII.  I  am  a  dowager  of 
France,  and  the  anointed  queen  of  Scotland.”  The 
earl  of  Shrewfbury  interpofing,  it  was  agreed  that  (be 
fhould  feled  two  of  her  women  who  might  affift  her 
in  her  laft  moments,  and  a  few  of  her  men-fervants, 
who  might  behold  her  demeanour,  and  report  it. 

She  entered  the  hall  where  fhe  was  to  fuffer,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  with  an  air  of  grace  and  majefty  to  the  feaf- 
fold,  which  was  built  at  its  fartheft  extremity.  The 
fpedators  were  numerous.  Her  magnanimous  carriage, 
her  beauty,  of  which  the  luftre  was  yet  dazzling,  and 
her  matchlefs  misfortunes,  affeded  them.  They  gave 
way  to  contending  emotions  of  awe,  admiration,  and 
pity.  She  afeended  the  fcaffold  with  a  firm  ftep  and  a 
ierene  afped,  and  turned  her  eye  to  the  block,  the  axe, 
and  the  executioners.  The  fpedators  were  diffolved  in 
tears.  A  chair  was  placed  for  her,  in  which  fhe  feated 
herfelf.  Silence  was  commanded  ;  and  Beale  read  aloud 
the  warrant  for  her  death.  She  heard  it  attentively, 
yet  with  a  manner  from  which  it  might  be  gathered 
that  her  thoughts  were  employed  upon  a  fubjed  more 
important.  Dr  Fletcher  dean  ov'  Peterborough  taking 
his  Ration  oppofite  to  her  without  the  rails  of  the  fcaf¬ 
fold,  began  a  difeourfe  upon  her  life,  paft,  prefent,  and 
to  come.  He  affeded  to  enumerate  her  trefpaffes  againft 
Elizabeth,  and  to  delcribe  the  love  and  tendernefs  which 
that  princefs  had  own  to  her.  He  eounfelled  her  to 
repent  of  her  crimes  ;  and  while  lie  inveighed  againft 
her  attachment  to  Popery,  he  threatened  her  with  ever- 
lafting  fire  if  ftie  fiiould  delay  to  renounce  its  errors. 
His  behaviour  was  indecent  and  coarfe  in  the  greateft 
degree  ;  and  while  he  meant  to  infult  her,  he  infulted 
ftill  more  the  religion  which  he  proreffed,  and  the  fo- 
vereign  whom  he  flattered.  Twice  fhe  interrupted  him 
with  great  ^entlenefs.  Buthe  pert  n  icioufly  continued 
his  exhortations.  Raifing  her  voice,  fhe  commanded 
him  with  a  refolute  tone  to  with-hold  his  indignities  and 
menaces,  and  not  to  trouble  her  any  more  about  her 
faith.  “  I  was  born  (faid  (he)  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  ;  I  have  experienced  its  comforts  during  my 
life,  in  the  trying  feafons  of  ficknefs,  calamity,  and  for- 
row  ;  and  I  am  refolved  to  die  in  it.”  The  two  earls, 
aftiamed  of  the  favage  obftinacy  of  his  deportment,  ad- 
monifhed  him  to  defift  from  his  fpeeches,  and  to  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  praying  for  her  conversion.  He  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  long  prayer  ;  and  Mary  falling  upon  her 
knees, -and  disregarding  him  altogether,  employed  her¬ 
felf  in  devotions  from  the  office  of  the  Virgin. 

After  having  performed  all  her  devotions,  her  wo¬ 
men  affifted  her  to  difrobe  ;  and  the  executioners  offer¬ 
ing  their  aid,  fhe  reprefied  their  forwardnefs  by  obfer- 
ving,  that  fhe  was  not  afccuftomed  to  be  attended  by 
fuch  fervants,  nor  to  be  undrefied  before  fo  large  an  af- 
iembly.  Her  upper  garments  being  laid  aifide,  fhe 
drew  upon  her  arms  a  pair  of  filk  gloves.  Her  women 
and  men  fervants  burft  out  into  loud  lamentations.  She 
put  her  finger  to  her  mouth  to  admonifh  them  to  be 
filent,  and  then  bade  them  a  final  adieu  with  a  fmile 
that  feemed  to  confole,  but  that  plunged  them  into 
deeper  wo.  She  kneeled  refolutely  before  the  block, 
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Scotland  an^  {“aid,  «  thee,  O  Xord .!  do  I  trtifl,  let  me  never  Served,  t'hat  they  amounted  to  no  'move  titan  tolenow 

* 1  v~~  be  confounded.”  She  .covered  lier  eyes  with  a  linen  whether  James  was  difpofe J  to  fell  his  mother’s  blood  ;  v  11 

handkerchief  in  which  die  eucharitt  had  been  inelofed  ;  adding,  that  the  Scottiih  nobility  and  people  were  deter- 
and  ftretching  forth  her  body  with  great  tranquillity,  .mined  to  revenge  it,  and  to  intereil  in  their  quarrel  the 

and  fitting  her  neek  for  the  fatal  ffroke,  Ihe  called  out,  other  princes  of  Europe.  .  Upon  this  Cary  delivered 

“  Into  thy  hands,  O  God  !  I  commit  my  fpjrit.”  The  to  them  the  letter  from  Elizabeth,  together  with  a  do¬ 
vecot  loner,  from  defign,  from  unikilfulnefs,  or  from  claration  of  his  own  concerning  the  murder  of  the  queen; 
inquietude,  Struck  three  blows  before  he  feparated  her  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  proceeded  farther, 
head  from  her  body.  He  held  it  up  mangled  with  This  reception  of  her  ambalfador  threw  Elizabeth  in- 
■wounds,  and  ilreaming  with  blood;  and  her  hair  be-  to  the  oitmoft  confirmation.  She  was  apprehensive  that 
big  difeompofed,  was  difeovered  to  be  already  grey  with  James  would  join  his  force  to  that  of  Spain,  and  entire- 
afflidlions  and  anxieties.  The  dean  of  Peterborough  ly  overwhelm  her  ;  and  had  the  refentment  or  the  fpidt 
alone  cried  out,  “  So. let  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  pe-  of  the  king  been  equal  to  that  of  the  nation,  it  is  pro- 
rilh.”  The  earl  of  Kent  alone,  in  a  low  voice,  anfwer-  bable  that  the  haughty  English  princefs  would  have  been 
ed,  u  Amen.”  All  the  other  ffpe&ators  were  melted  made  feverely  to  repent  her  perfidy  and  cruelty.  ^  It 
into  the  tendered  fympathy  and  forrow.  doth  not,  however,  appear,  that  James  had  any  lerious- 

Her  women  battened  to  prote&  her  dead  body  from  intention  of  calling  Elizabeth  to  an  account  for  the 
the  curiofity  of  the  fpe&ators  ;  and  folaced  themfelves  murder  of  his  mother  ;  for  which,  perhaps,  his  natural 
with  the  thoughts  of  mourning  over  it  undidurbed  "imbecility  may  be  urged  as  an.  exenfe,  though  it  is  more 
when  they  fhould  retire,  and  of  laying  it  out  in  its  fune-  probable  that  his  own  necefiity  for  money  had  1  wallowed 
ral  fTarb.  But  the  two  earls  prohibited  them  from  dif-  up  every  other  confideration.  By  the  league  formerly 
charging  thefe  melancholy  yet  pleafing  offices  to  their  concluded  with  England,  it  had  been  agreed  that  Eliza- 
departed  mittrefs,  and  drove  them  from  the  hall  with  beth  diould  pay  an  annual  penfion  to  the  king  of  Sect- 
indignity.  Bourgoin  her  pliyfician  applied  to  them  land.  James  had  neither  economy  to  make  his  own  re- 
that  he  might  be^permitted  to  take  out  her  heart  for  venue  anfwer  his  puvpofes,  nor  addrefs  to  get  it  uicrea- 
ifie  purpofe  of  preferving  it,  and  of  carrying  it  with  fed.  He  was  therefore  always  in  want  ;  and  as  Eliza- 
him  to  France.  But  they  refufed  his  intreaty  with  beth  had  plenty  to  fpare,  her  friendlhip  became  a  va- 
difdain  and  anger.  Her  remains  were  touched  by  the  luable  acquifition.  To  this  confideration,  joined  to  Ins 
rude  hands  of  the  executioners,  who  carried  them  into  view  of  afeending  the  Englifh  throne,  mud  chiefly  be 
an  adjoining  apartment ;  and  who,  tearing  a  cloth  from  aferibed  the  little  refentment  lhown  by  him  to  the  atro- 
an  old  billiard-table,  covered  that  form,  once  fo  beauti-  cious  eonduCt  of  Elizabeth.  .  .  8  ^ 

ful.  The  bloek,  the  cufliion,  the  fcaffold,  and  the  gar-  Elizabeth  was  not  wanting  in  the  arts  of  difiimula-  Secretary 
ments,  which  were  dained  with  her  blood,  were  con-  tion  and  treachery  now  more  than  formerly.  She  pro-Lindfiiy 
fumed  with  fire.  Her  body,  after  being  embalmed  and  fecuted  and  fined  fecretary  Davidfon  and  lord  Bur-^^.^ 
committed  to  a  leaden  coffin,  was  buried  with  royal  leigh  for  the  active  part  they  had  taken  m  Mary’s 
fplendour  and  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough,  death.  Their  punifhment  was  indeed  much  lefs  than 
Elizabeth,  who  had  treated  her  like  a  criminal  while  ihe  they  deferved,  but  they  certainly  did  not  merit  fuch  treat- 
lived,  feemed  dlfpofed  to  acknowledge  her  for  a  queen  ment  at  her  hands.  Walfingham,  though  equally  guil- 
s  when  fhe  was  dead..  ty,  yet  efcaped  by  pretending  indifpofition,  or  perhaps 

Infamous  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  the  full  government  efcaped  becaufe  the  queen  had  now  occafion  tor  his  fer- 
diffimula-  0f  t}ie  kingdom  devolved  on  James  her  fon.  Elizabeth,  vices.  By  her  command  he  drew  np  a  long  letter  ad- 
TL\U  h  h  apprehenlive  of  his  refentment  for  her  treatment  of  his  dreffed  to  lord  Thirlfton,  king  James’s  prime  minifter  ; 
and  indiffe-  mother,  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  the  declaimed  all  in  which  he  fhowed  the  neccflity  of  putting  Mary  to 
lence  in  knowledge  of  the  fad.  James  had  received  intelligence  death,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  revenge  it.  He 
James.  Gf  t^e  muider  before  the  arrival  of  this  letter,  which  was  boafted  of  the  fnperior  force  of  England  to  that  of  Scot- 
lent  by  one  Cary.  The  meffenger  was  flopped  at  Ber-  land;  (hewed  James  that  he  would  for  ever  ruin  his 
wiek  by  an  order  from  the  king,  telling  him,  that,  if  pretenfions  to  the  Englifh  crown,  by  involving  the  two 
Mary  had  been  executed,  he  fhould  proceed  at  his  pe-  nations  in  a  war  ;  that  he  ought  not  to  trutt  to  foreign 
ril.  7  James  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Dalkeith  cattle,  in  order  alliances  ;  that  the  Roman  Catholic  party  were  fo  di- 
to  indulge  himfelf  in  grief ;  but  the  natural  levity  and  vided  among  themfelves,  that  he  could  receive  little  or 
imbecility  of  his  mind  prevented  him  from  a&ing  in  no  afiittance  from  them,  even  luppofing  him  fo  ill  advifed 
any  degree  as  became  him.  Inttead  of  refolutely  adhe-  as  to  change  his  own  religion  for  Popery,  and  that  they 
ring  to  his  firtt  determination  of  not  allowing  Cary  to  would  not  trull  his  fmcerity.  Lattly,  he  attempted  to. 
fet^fbot  in  Scotland,  he  in  a  few  days  gave  his  confent  fhow,  that  James  had  already  dilcharged  all  the  duty 
that  he  fhould  be  admitted  to  an  audience  of  certain  towards  his  mother  and  his  own  reputation  that  could, 
members  of  his  privy-couneil,  who  took  a  journey  to  be  expelled  from  an  affectionate  fon  and  a  wife  king 
the  borders  on  purpofe  to  wait  upon  him.  In  this  con-  that  his  interceding  for  her  with,  a  concern  fo  becoming  - 
forence,  Cary  demanded  that  the  league  of  amity  between  nature,  had  endearedhim  to  the  kingdom  of  England 
the  two  kingdoms  fhould  be  inviolably  obferved.  He  but  that  it  would  be  madnefs  to  puth  his  refentment 
faid  that  his  mittrefs  was  grieved  at  the  death  of  Mary,  farther. 

which  had  happene  without  her  confent  ;  an  in  Eli-  This  letter  had  all  the  effedl  that  could  be  defired. 
zabeih’s  name,  offered  any  fati si attion  that  James  could  James  gave  an  audience  to  the  Engli  h  ambattador  ;  and 
demand.  The  Scots  commiflioners  treated  Cary’s  being  affured  that  his  blood  was  not  tainted  by  the  exe- 
fpeechand  piopofal  with  becoming  difdain.  They  ob«  cutiou  of  his  mother  for  treafon  againtt  Elizabeth,  but 

that 
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•Seotlartidtiiat  ihe  was  Ml  capable  of  fncceedlng  to  the  crown  of 
England,  ‘he  confented  to  make  up  ipatters,  and  to  ad- 
drefs  the  murderer  of  his  mother  by  the  title  of  loving 
and  affe&ionate  filler. 

The  reign  of  James,  till  his  acceffion  to  the  crown  of 
England  by  Elizabeth’s  death  in  1603,  affords  little 
matter  of  moment.  His  fcandalous  conceffions  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  his  conflant  applications  to  her  for  money, 
filled  np  the  meafure  of  Scottifh  meannefs.  Ever  fince 
the  expulfion  of  Mary,  the  country  had  in  fad  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  condition  of  an  Englifh  province.  The 
fovereign  had  been  tried  by  the  queen  of  England,  and 
executed  for  treafon  ;  a  crime,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  impoffible,  had  not  Scotland  been  in  fubjedion  to 
England  ;  and  to  complete  all,  the  contemptible  fuccef- 
for  of  Mary  thought  himfelf  well  off  that  lie  was  not  a 
traitor  too,  to  his  fovereign  the  queen  of  England  we 
mud:  fuppofe,  for  the  cafe  will  admit  of  no  other  fuppo- 
$36  fition. 

iDifturban-  During  the  reign  of  James,  the  religious  disturbances 
ces  during  which  began  at  the  reformation,  and  that  violent  ftrug- 
°^e  t'^ie  clergy  for  power  which  never  ceafed  till  the 
revolution  in  1688,  went  on  with  great  violence.  Con¬ 
tinual  clamours  were  raifed  againft  Popery,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  very  fundamental  principles  of 
Popery  were  held,  nay  urged  in  the  moft  infolent  man¬ 
ner,  as  the  effeds  of  immediate  infpiration.  Thefe 
were  the  total  independence  of  the  clergy  on  every 
■earthly  power,  at  the  fame  time  that  all  earthly  powers 
were  to  be  fubjed  to  them.  Their  fantaflic  decrees 
were  fuppofed  to  be  binding  in  heaven  ;  and  they  took 
care  that  they  fhould  be  binding  on  earth,  for  whoever 
had  offended  fo  far  as  to  fall  under  a  fentencc  of  excom¬ 
munication  was  declared  an  outlaw. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  circumitance  muff  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  diflurb  the  public  tranquillity  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree.  But  befides  this,  the  weaknefs  of  James’s  govern¬ 
ment  was  fuch,  that,  under  the  name  of  peace,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  involved  in  the  miferies  of  civil  war  ; 
the  feudal  animoiities  revived,  and  daughter  and  murder 
prevailed  all  over  the  country.  James,  fitted  only  for 
$37  pedantry,  difputed,  argued,  modelled,  and  re*  modelled, 
[Htion  and  t^ie  con^^tlT^on  t0  110  purpofe.  The  clergy  continued 
ruelty.  their  infolence,  and  the  laity  their  violences  upon  one 
•another  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  king,  by  his  unhap¬ 


py  credulity  in  the  operation  of  demons  and  witches,  Scotland 
declared  a  moft  inhuman  and  bloody  war  againft  the  * 

poor  old  women,  many  of  whom  were  burnt  for  the 
imaginary  crime  of  converting  with  the  devil. 

In  autumn  1600  happened  a  remarkable  confpiracy 
againft  the  liberty,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  king.  The  at¬ 
tainder  and  execution  of  the  earl  of  Gowrie  for  the 
part  he  a£ted  in  the  raid  of  Ruthven  and  for  fubfequent 
practices  ol  treafon  have  been  already  mentioned.  His 
fon,  however,  had  been  reftored  to  his  paternal  dignity 
and  eftates,  and  had  in  confequence  profeffed  gratitude 
and  attachment  to  the  king.  But  the  Prefbyterian 
clergy  continued  to  exprefs  their  approbation  of  the  raid 
of  Ruthven,  and  to  declare  on  every  occafion  that  in  their 
opinion  the  earl  of  Gowrie  had  fuffered  by  an  unjuft 
fentence.  One  of  the  moft  eminent  and  popular  of  that 
order  of  men  was  preceptor  to  the  younger  Gowrie  and 
his  brothers,  who,  from  their  frequent  conventions 
with  him,  muft  have  been  deeply  impreffed  with  the 
belief  that  their  father  was  murdered.  The  paflion  of 
revenge  took  poffeffion  of  their  breafts  ;  and  having  in¬ 
vited  the  king  from  Falkland  to  the  earl  of  Gowrie’s 
houfe  at  Perth,  under  the  pretence  of  fhowing  him  a 
fecret  treafure  of  foreign  gold,  which  he  might  lawfully 
appropriate  to  his  own  ufe,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  him  a  clofe  prifoner,  with  threats  of  putting  hint 
to  inftant  death  if  he  fhould  make  any  attempt  to  regain 
his  liberty. 

The  reality  of  this  confpiracy  has  been  queftioned  by 
many  writers,  for  no  other  reafon,  as  it  would  appear, 
but  becaufe  they  could  not  affign  a  rational  motive  for 
Gowrie’s  engaging  in  fo  hazardous  an  enterprife  ;  and 
fome  have  even  infmuated  that  the  confpiracy  was  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  king  againft  Gowrie  in  order  to  get 
poffefiion  of  his  large  eftates.  It  has  been  fhown  how¬ 
ever  by  Arnot,  in  his  Criminal  Trials,  with  a  force  of 
-evidence  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  con- 
fpiiacy  was  the  earl’s,  who  feems  to  have  intended  that 
the  king  fhould  be  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  an  affaflln  ; 
and  the  fame  acute  and  diferiminating  writer  lias  made 
it  appear  highly  probable,  that  he  entertained  hopes,  in 
the  then  diftrafted  ftate  of  the  nation  not  ill  founded, 
of  being  able  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  murdered  fo- 
vereign(  z).  From  this  imminent  danger  James  was  re¬ 
scued  by  bis  attendents  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earl  of 
N  2  Marre, 


(z)  The  family  of  Ruthven  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  head  of  that  party  which  was  attached  to 
England  and  the  reformation  ;  and  the  accomplifliments  of  the  latter  Gowrie  qualified  him  to  be  the  leader  of 
-an  enterprifmg  faction.  The  importance  he  derived  from  ariftocratic  influence  over  his  extenfive  domains,  and 
•from  the  attachment  of  a  powerful  party  in  church  and  ftate,  was  embellifhed  with  the  luftre  of  a  regal  defeent. 
Thus  ambition,  as  well  as  revenge,  might  ftirnulate  him  to  his  daring  enterprife.  Indeed,  if  his  attempt  was  to 
be  dire&ed  againft  the  life  of  the  king,  it  could  no  longer  be  fafe  for  him  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  fub- 
je<ft  :  and  the  indecent  and  malicious  imputation  of  baftardy,  with  which  the  fanatics  reproached  king  James, 
might  afford  a  plaufible  pretext  for  fecluding  the  royal  offspring.  The  family  of  Hamilton,  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  had  long  loft  its  popularity,  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  its  head,  had  loft  his  judgment ;  and,  though  there 
undoubtedfuly  were  feveral  families  interpofed  between  Gowrie  and  the  crown  in  the  ftri£t  line  of  fuccefiion, 
-none  of  them  probably  poffeffed  power  and  popularity  to  fupport  their  right.  But  if  Gowrie  and  his  brother 
were  really  endowed  with  thofe  perfonal  accomplishments  which  have  been  fo  highly  extolled,  and  which  made 
their  countrymen  conceive  the  moft  /anguine  hopes  of  their  early  virtues  ;  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe  lord  Gowrie  to 
have  flattered  himfelf,  that  in  a  country  where  the  church  was  in  danger ,  where  the  trumpet  of  fedition  was  found¬ 
ed  by  the  minifters,  who  fortified  the  chief  Uock-houfe  of  the  Lord’s  fferufalem ,  his  piety,  popularity,  and  bravery, 
fhould  fupply  the  defeft  in  title,  and  make  him  be  called,  while  there  were  nearer  heirs  to  the  crown  $  as  has 
iBince  happened  in  the  fame  country,  on  a  fimilar  occafion. 
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lized. 


Scotland.  Marre,  "Sir  Thomas  Erfkine  afterwards  earl  of  Kellie, 
~  and  Sir  John  Rgmfey  who  was  likewifc  ennobled  ;  and 
though  Gowrieand  his  brother  fell  in  the  ftruggle,  they 
were  attainted  by  an  a£t  of  parliament,  which  decerned 
their  name,  memory,  and  dignity,  to  be  extinguifhed  ; 
their  arms  to  be  cancelled  ;  their  whole  eftates  to  be 
forfeited  and  annexed  to  the  crown;  the  name  of 
Rnthven  to  be  aboliftied  ;  and  their  pofterity  and  fur- 
*  viving  brethren  to  be  incapable  of  fucceeding  to,  or  of 
g  g  holding,  any  offices,  honours,  or  poffeffions. 

TheWe-  The  moll  memorable  tranfa&ion  of  James’s  reign, 
ftern  Iflan-  and  that  mod  to  his  honour,  is  the  civilizing  of  the 
ders  civj.  weftern  iflanders.  For  this  purpofe,  he  inllituted  a 
company  of  gentlemen  adventurers,  to  whom  he  gave 
large  privileges  for  reforming  them.  The  method  he 
propofed  was  to  tranfport  numbers  of  them  to  his  low 
countries  in  Scotland,  and  to  give  their  iflands,  which 
were  very  improveable,  in  fee  to  his  lowland  fubje&s 
who  fliould  choofe  to  refide  in  the  iflands.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  to  be  made  upon  the  Lewes,  a  long  range 
of  the  Ebudae  ;  from  whence  the  adventurers  expelled 
Murdoch  Macleod,  the  tyrant  of  the  inhabitants.  Mac- 
leod,  however,  kept  the  fea ;  and  intercepting  a  ffiip 
which  carried  one  of  the  chief  adventurers,  he  lent  him 
prifoner  to  Orkney,  after  putting  the  crew  to  the  fword. 
Macleod  was  foon  after  betrayed  by  his  own  brother, 
and  hanged  at  St  Andrew’s.  The  hiftory  of  this  new 
undertaking  is  rather  dark ;  and  the  fettlers  themfelves 
feem  to  have  been  defe&ive  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 
The  arrangements,  they  made  were  confidered  by  the 
inhabitants  as  very  oppreffive  ;  and  one  Norman,  of  the 
Macleod  family,  attacked  and  fubdued  them  fo  effe&ual- 
ly,  that  they  not  only  confented  to  yield  the  property 
of  the  iflands  to  him,  but  engaged  to  obtain  the  king’s 
pardon  for  what  he  had  done. 

In  1603  James  was  called  to  the  throne  of  England 
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James  fuc.  in  IC°3  etuicu  eu  tut  uuuik  tu  x-ngiaiiu 

ceeds  to  the  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  fame  year  took  a 
final  leave  of  Scotland  (a).  From  this  period  the  hi- 
flory  of  Scotland,  being  blended  with  that  of  England, 
is  included  in  the  article  Britain  ;  to  which  therefore 
we  refer  the  reader,  and  fhall  proceed  to  give  3  general 
account  of  the  country. 

The  firft  and  great  divifion  of  Scotland  is  into  the 
<tefcription  Highlands  and  Lowlands.  The  former  engrofs  more 
than  one  half  of  Scotland  ;  extending  from  Dumbar- 
tonfhire  to  the  mob  northern  part  of  the  ifland,  a  fpace 
of  200  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  from  50  to  100. 
This  tra&,  however,  includes  feveral  extenfive  diftri&s 
of  low,  fruitful  ground,  inhabited  by  people  who  arc  in 
all  refpe&s  different  from  the  mountaineers.  Nothing 
can  be  more  favage  and  tremendous  to  the  eye  of  a 
flranger,  than  the  appearance  of  the  Highlands,  com- 
pofed  of  blue  rocks  and  dulky  mountains  heaped  upon 
one  another  even  above  the  clouds,  their  interflices 
rendered  impaffable  by  bogs,  their  fides  embrowned 
with  heath,  and  their  fummits  covered  with  fnow, 
which  lies  all  the  year  unthawed,  pouring  from  their 
jagged  fides  a  thoufand  torrents  and  roaring  catara&s 


that  fall  into  gloomy  vales  or  glens  below,  fonie  of  them  Scotland* 
fo  narrow,  deep,  and  difmal,  as  to  be  altogether  impe-  J 

netrable  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  ;  yet  even  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  are  in  fome  places  floped  into  agreeable  green  hills 
lit  for  pafture,  and  Ikirted  or  interfperfed  with  pleafant 
ftraths  or  valleys  capable  of  cultivation.  It  may  be  un- 
neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland 
fpcak  an  ancient  dialed!  of  the  Englifh  language,  inter¬ 
larded  with  many  terms  and  idioms  which  they  borrow¬ 
ed  immediately  from  France,  in  a  long  cotirfe  of  cor- 
refpondence  with  that  kingdom  :  they  likewife  copy 
their  fouthern  neighbours  in  their  houfes,  equipage,, 
habit,  induftry,  and  application  to  commerce.  As  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  fee  the  article  High¬ 
landers.  They  are,  all,  however,  comprehended  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Scots ,  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  and 
tried  by  the  fame  judges  y  and,  whatever  may  be  their 
diffenfions  at  home,  they  always,  when  abroad,  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  affift  one  another  as  friends  and  country¬ 
men.  Some  authors  have  divided  Scotland  into  that 
part  which  lies  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Frith,  and  that 
which  lies  to  the  northward ;  but  the  true  divifion  is, 
like  that  of  England,  into  fhires,  counties,  ftewart- 
ries  or  bailiwicks,  of  which  there  are  above  40  within 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

The  face  of  this  country  exhibits  a  very  mountain-  prmcipal 
ous  appearance,  efpecially  to  the  weft  and  northward ;  mountains; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  difplays  many  large  and  long 
trails  of  plain  ground  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  divided  from  eaft  to  weft  by  a  chain  'of 
huge  mountains,  known  by  the  name  of  Grant’s  baitt 
or  the  Grampian  hills .  There  is  another  chain  called, 
the  Pentland  hills ,  which  run  through  Lothian,  and 
join  the  mountains  of  Tweeddale  ;  a  third,  called  Lam - 
mer-muir ,  rifing  near  the  eaftern  coaft,  runs  weftward 
through  the  Merfe  :  but  befides  thefe,  there  is  a  vaft 
number  of  detached  hills  and  mountains,  remarkable 
for  their  ftupendous  height  and  iieepnefa.  There  is 
no  country  in  the  world  better  fupplied  than  Scotland, 
with  rivers,  lakes,  rivulets,  and  fountains.  Over  and 
above  the  principal  rivers  of  Tweed,  Forth,  Clyde, 

Tay,  and  Spey,  there  is  an  infinity  of  fmaller  ftreams 
that  contribute  to  the  beauty,  convenience,  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  kingdom.  Tweed  takes  its  rife  from 
the  borders  of  Annan  dale  ;  ferves  as  a  boundary  be¬ 
tween  Scotland  and  England  ;  and,  after  a  long  Ter¬ 
pentine  courfe,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  Ber¬ 
wick.  Forth  rifes  in  Monteith  near  Callendar,  paffes 
by  Stirling,  and  after  a  courfe  of  25  leagues,  runs  into 
the  arm  of  the  fea  called  the  Frith  of  Forth,  which 
divides  the  coaft  of  Lothian  from  Fife.  Clyde  takes 
its  rife  from  Errick  hill,  in  the  (hire  of  Lanerk  ;  tra-- 
verfes  the  fhiie  of  Clydefdale,  to  which  it  gives  name  5 
wafhes  the  city  of  Glafgow,  widens  in  its  paffage  to 
the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  and  forms  the  frith  of  Clyde 
adjoining  to  the  Irifh  fea.  Tay,  the  largeft  river  in 
Scotland,  derives  its  fource  from  Loch-Tay  in  Bread- 
albane  ;  and,  after  a  fouth-eaft  courfe,  difeharges  itfelF 
'  into 


(a)  In  1589  James  was  married  to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark,  for  whom  he  made  a  voyage  on  purpofe  1 6 
that  country.  This  princefs  feems  to  have  intermeddled  very  little  with  ftate-affairs,  iince  we  "find  her  fcarce  ever 
mentioned  either  by  Scots  or  Engliffi  hiftorians.  In  her  private  conduft  ffie  is  faid  to  have  been  unprincipled, 
vindi&ive,  and  unfaithful  to  her  hufband. 
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kotland.  into  the  fea  below  Dundee.  Spay,  or  Spey,  iffues 
from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  Badenoch  ;  and,  run¬ 
ning  a  north-eafterly  courfe,  falls  into  the  German 
ocean,  at  Speymouth.  Some  of  the  frefh-water  lakes 
are  beautiful  pieces  of  water,  incredibly  deep,  and  fur- 
prifingly  extended.  There  are  feveral  large  forefts  of 
hr  in  Scotland,  and  a  great  number  of  woods  ;  which, 
however,  produce  very  little  timber  of  any  corifequence  : 

I  but  the  country,  in  general,  is  rather  bare  of  trees  ;  and 

in  many  places  neither  tree,  fhrub,  nor  any  kind  of  plan¬ 
tation,  is  to  be  feen.  The  cafe  has  been  otherwise  of 
old ;  for  huge  trunks  of  trees  are  often  dug  from  un- 
der  ground  in  almofl  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
limateand  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  day  at  midfummer  is 
lengthened  out  to  1 8  hours  and  5  minutes  ;  fo  that 
the  fhortefl  night  does  not  exceed  5  hours  and  55 
minutes  :  the  night  and  day,  in  winter,  are  in  the  fame 
proportion.  The  air  of  this  kingdo^m  is  generally  moiH 
and  temperate,  except  upon  the  tops  of  high  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  eternal  fnow,  where  it  is  cold,  keen, 
and  piercing.  In  other  parts  it  is  tempered  by  warm 
vapours  from  the  fea,  which  environs  it  on  three  Tides, 
and  runs  far  up  into  the  land  by  friths,  inlets,  and  in¬ 
dentations.  This  neighbourhood  of  the  fea,  and  the 
frequency  of  hills  and  mountains,  produce  a  conflant 
undulation  in  the  air,  and  many  hard  gales,  that  pu¬ 
rify  the  climate,  which  is  for  the  mofl  part  agreeable 
and  healthy.  Scotland  affords  a  great  variety  of  foil 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which,  being  hilly, 
is  in  general  well  adapted  to  paflurage  :  not  but  that 
the  Lowlands  are  as  fertile,  and,  when  properly  in- 
clofed  and  manured,  yield  as  good  crops  of  wheat  as 
any  grounds  in  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain.  The  wa¬ 
ter  in  Scotland  is  remarkably  pure,  light,  and  agreeable 
to  the  flomach  :  but,  over  and  above  that  which  is  ufed 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life,  here  are  many  medi¬ 
cinal  fprings  of  great  note.  ' 

Scotland  abounds  with  quarries  of  free-ftone  eafily 
worked,  which  enable  the  people  to  build  elegant  houfes, 
both  in  town  and  country,  at  a  fmall  expence,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  have  plenty  of  lime- (lone,  and  labour 
very  cheap.  The  eafl,  weft,  and  northern  parts  of  the 
country  produce  excellent  coal ;  and  where  this  is  want¬ 
ing,  the  natives  burn  turf  and  peat  for  fuel.  Cryflals, 
variegated  pebbles,  and  precious  ftones,  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland  ;  talc,  flint,  and  fea  fhells,  fuller’s 
earth,  potter’s  clay,  and  metals  in  great  plenty.  The 
country  produces  iron  and  copper  ore,  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  lead,  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  fiKer ; 
and  in  fome  places  little  bits  of  folid  gold  are  gathered 
in  brooks  immediately  after  torrents. 

The  Low;ands  of  Scotland,  as  has  been  obferved 
when  duly  cultivated,  yield  richharvefls  of  wheat  ;  and 
indeed  it  muff  be  owned  that  many  parts  of  this  king¬ 
dom  rival  the  bell  fpots  of  England  in  agriculture  : 
but  thefe  improvements  have  not  yet  advanced  into  the 
weftern  and  northern  extremities  of  the  ifland,  where 
we  fee  nothing  but  fcanty  harvefls  of  oats,  rye,  and 
barley.  I  he  Highlands  are  fo  defective  even  in  thefe, 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  import  fupplies  of  oatmeal  from 
Ireland  and  Liverpool..  This  fcarcity,  however,  we 
mull  not  impute  to  the  barrennefs  of  the  toil,  fo  much 
a&  to  the  floth  and  poverty  of  the  tenants,  oppreffed  by 
rapacious  landlords,  who  refute  to  grant  fuch  leafes  as 
would  encourage  the  hufbandman  to  improve  his  farm 


and  make  himfelf  better  acquainted  with  the  fcience  of  Scotland 
agriculture.  This  is  perfe&ly  well  underflood  in  the  H 
Lothians,  where  we  fee  fubftantial  inclofures,  planta- 
tions,  meadows  for  hay  and  paflure,  wide  extended  fields 
of  wheat,  the  fruits  of  fkill  and  induflry,  and  meet 
with  farmers  who  rent  lands  to  the  amount  of  400 1.  or 
500  1.  avear.  Of  plants  this  country  produces  an  im- 
menfe  variety,  growing  wild,  exclufive  of  thofe  that  arc 
raifed  by  the  hands  of  the  hufbandman  and  gardener. 

Their  farm-grounds  are  well  flocked  with  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax  :  their  gardens  produce 
great  plenty  of  kitchen-roots,  falads,  and  greens  ;  among 
which  lafl  we  reckon  the  colewort,  known  by  the  name 
of  Scotch  kail :  their  orchards  bear  a  variety  of  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  ftrawberries,  goofeberries,  rafp- 
berries,  and  currants  :  here  alfo  apricots,  ne&arines, 
peaches,  and  fometimes  grapes,  are  brought  to  matu¬ 
rity.  In  a  word,  there  is  nothing,  whether  fhrub,  fruit,, 
or  flower,  that  grows  in  any  part  of  South  Britain, 
which  may  not,  with  a  little  pains,  be  brought  to  the 
fame  perfection  in  the  middle  of  Scotland.  Among 
the  trees  and  flirubs  which  are  the  national  growth  of 
this  country,  we  may  reckon  the  oak,  the  fir,  the  birch, 
the  poplar,  the  alder,  willow,  elder,  hazle,  mountain-afh, 
crab-tree,  and  juniper;  which  lafl  abounds  to  fuch  a 
degree  in  fome  parts  of  the  Highlands,  that  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  miles  many  tens  of  the  berries  might  be  year¬ 
ly  gathered  :  befides  thefe,  we  find  the  hawthorn,  the 
floe,  the  dog-rofe,  furze,  broom,  fern,  and  whole  traCls 
of  land  and  mountains  covered  with  flrong  heath.  This* 
affords  fhelter  for  the  myrtillis,  the  fruit  of  which,  call¬ 
ed  bilberries ,  is  here  found  in  great  abundance,  as  well 
as  the  brambleberry,  cranberry,  and  wild  flrawberry. 

The  alh,  the  elm,  the  fycamore,  lime  and  walnut-tree, 
are  chiefly  planted  about  the  houfes  of  gentlemen  ;  but 
even  the  inclofures  of  quickfet  appear  naked  for  want  of 
fuch  hedge-rows  as  adorn  the  country  of  England, 

Indeed,  great  part  of  this  kingdom  lies  naked  and  ex- 
pofed  like  a  common  ;  and  other  parts  have  no  other 
inclofure  than  a  paltry  wall  huddled  up  of  looie  flones, 
which  yields  a  bleak  and  mean  profpecl,  and  ferves  no 
other  purpofe  than  that  of  keeping  out  the  cattle.  All 
the  fca-coafl  is  covered  with  alga  marina,  dulfe,  and 
other  marine  plants. 

The  Highlands  are  well  flocked  with  red  deer,  and 
the  fmaller  Ipecies  called  the  roe-buck,  as  well  as  with, 
hares,  rabbets,  foxes,  wild  cats,  and  badgers ;  and  they 
abound  with  all  forts  of  game.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
pour  forth  a  profufion  of  falmon,  trout,  jack,  and  eels  ; 
the  fea-coafl  jfwarms  with  all  the  productions  of  the 
ocean.  The  hills  and  mountains  are  covered  with  fheep 
and  black  cattle  for  exportation,  as  well  as  domeflic  ufe. 

Thefe  are  of  fmall  flze,  as  are  alfo  the  horfes  bred  in 
the^  Highlands  ;  but  the  Lowland ers  ufe  the  large. breed9 
which  came  originally  from  England* 

New  Scotland .  See  Nova  Scotia . 

SCOTOMIA,  in  medicine,  a  vertigo  accompanied 
with  dimnefs  of  light,  frequently  the  forerunner  of  am 
apoplexy. 

SCOTT  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  divine,  was 
born  in  1638,  and  became  minilter  of  St  Thomas’s  in 
Southwark.  In  1684  he  was-  collated  to  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  St  Paul’s.  Dr  Hickes  tells  us,  that, 
after  the  revolution,  “  he  firfl  refufed  the  bifhopric  of 
Chefler,  becaufe  he  would  not  take  the  oath  of- ho- 
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-Coftttis, 

Scougat 


%  and  afterwards  another  Hfhopnc,  the  deanery 
of  Worchefter,  and  a  prebend  of  the  church  of  Wind¬ 
ier,  becaufe  they  were  all  places  of  deprived  men.” 
He  published  feveral  excellent  works,  particularly  The 
Chriftian  Life,  &c.  and  died  in  1695.  He  was -erai- 
2ient  for  his  humanity,  affability,  fincerity,  and  readi- 
*iefs  to  do  good  ;  and  his  talent  for  preaching  was  ex¬ 
traordinary. 

SCOTUS  (Duns).  See  Duns. 

Scotus  (John).  See  Erigema. 

SCOUGAL  (Henry),  fecondfon  of  Patrick  Scongal 
bifhop  of  Aberdeen,  was  born,  June  1650,  at  Salton 
in  Ealt  Lothian,  where  his  father,  the  immediate  pre- 
deceffor  of  Bifhop  Burnet,  was  redtor.  His  father, 
.defining  him  for  the  facred  minifty,  watched  over  his 
infant  mind  with  peculiar  care  ;  nor  was  his  care  be- 
dlowed  in  vain.  He  had  foon  the  fatisfacfion  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  moft  amiable  difpofitions  unfold  themfelves, 
and  his  underftanding  rife  at  once  into  the  vigour  of 
-manhood.  Relinquifhlng  the  amufements  of  youth, 
young  Scougal  applied  to  kis  ft udics  with  ardour  ;  and, 
agreeable  to  his  father’s  wifh,  at  an  early  period  he  di- 
re61ed  his  thoughts  to  facred  literature.  He  perufed 
the  hiftorical  parts  of  the  bible  with  peculiar  pleafure, 
and  then  began  to  examine  its  contents  with  the  eye 
•of  a  philofopher.  He  was  ftrnck  with  the  pecularities 
of  the  Jewifti  difpenfation,  and  felt  an  anxiety  to  under- 
11  and  the  reafon  why  its  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
.abolifhed.  The  nature  and  evidences  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  alfo  occupied  his  mind.  He  perufed  fermons 
with  pleafure,  committed  to  writing  thofe  paffages  which 
moft  affeded  him,  and  could  comprehend  and  remember 
their  whole  fcope.  Nor  was  he  inattentive  to  polite 
literature.  He  read  the  Roman  dallies,  and  made  con- 
iiderable  proficiency  in  the  Greek,  in  the  Hebrew,  and 
ether  oriental  languages.  He  was  all'o  well  veiled  in 
hiftory  and  mathematics.  His  diverlions  were  of  a 
manly  kind.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  hiftory,  in  conceit  with  fome  of  his  companions 
lie  formed  a  little  fenate  wdiere  orations  of  their  own 
compofition  were  delivered. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  lie  entered  the  univerfity,  where 
he  beliaved  with  great  modefty,  fobriety,  and  dili¬ 
gence.  He  difiiked  the  philofophy  then  taught,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofopliy  ; 
that  philofophy  which  has  now  happily  got  fnch  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  world,  and  tends  to  enlarge  the  faculties.  In 
confequence  of  this,  we  may  here  oblerve,  that  when 
he  was  yet  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  wrrote  the 
refle&ions  and  fhort  effays  fince  publifhed ;  which  tho’ 
written  in  his  youth,  and  fome  of  them  left  unfinifhed, 
breathe  forth  fo  much  devotion,  and  fuch  an  exalted  foul, 
as  muft  convince  us  his  converfation  was  in  heaven. 

In  all  the  pubuc  meetings  of  the  ftudents  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  prelident,  and  had  a  fingular  de¬ 
ference  paid  to  his  judgment.  No  fooner  had  he  finiffi- 
ed  his  courfes,  but  he  was  promoted  to  a  profefiorfhip 
in  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  confcientiouf- 
ly  performed  his  duty  in  training  up  the  youth  under 
his  care  in  fuch  principles  of  learning  and  virtue  as 
might  render  them  ornaments  to  church  and  ftate. 
When  any  divifions  and  animofities  happened  in  the 
fociety,  he  was  vey  inftrumental  in  reconciling  and 
bringing  them  to  a  good  underftanding.  He  maintain- 
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<ed  his  authority  among  the  ftudents  in  fuch  a  way  as 
to  keep  them  in  awe,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  gain  their 
love  and  efteem.  Sunday  evenings  were  fpent  with  his 
fcholars  in  difeourfing  againft  vice  and  impiety  of  all 
kinds,  and  encouraging  religion  in  principle  and  prac¬ 
tice.  He  allotted  a  confiderable  part  of  his  yearly  in¬ 
come  for  the  poor  ;  and  many  indigent  families,  of 
different  perfuafions,  were  relieved  in  their  ftraits  by  his 
bounty  ;  though  fo  fecretly  that  they  knew- not  whence 
-their  fupply  came. 


Having  been  a  profeffor  of  philofophy  for  four  years, 
he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  ordained  a  minifter, 
and  fettled  at  Auchterlefs,  a  fmall  village  about  twenty 
miles  from  Aberdeen.  Here  his  zeal  and  ability  for 
his  great  Mailer5 s  fervice  were  eminently  difplayed. 
He  catechifed  with  great  pkinnefs  and  affe&ion,  and 
ufed  the  moft  endearing  methods  to  recommend  religion 
to  his  hearers.  He  endeavoured  to  bring  them  to  a 
clofe  attendance  on  public  worfhip,  and  joined  with 
.them  himfelf  at  the  beginning  of  it.  He  revived  the 
ufe  of  letlures,  looking  on  it  as  very  edifying  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  and  expound  large  portions  of  feripture. 
And  though  he  endured  feveral  outward  inconvenien- 
cies,  yet  he  bore  them  with  patience  and  meeknefs.  But 
as  God  had  deiigned  him  for  an  eminent  ftation,  where 
he  could  be  of  more  univerfal  ufe  in  his  cjmrch,  he  was 
removed  from  lus  private  charge  to  that  of  training  up 
youth  for  the  holy  miniftry  and  the  care  of  fouls.  I11 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age  he  was  admitted  pro¬ 
feffor  of  divinity  in  the  king’s  college,  Aberdeen;  and 
though  he  was  unanimoufly  chofen,  yet  he  declined  a 
ftation  of  fuch  importance,  from  a  modeft  fenfe  of  his 
unfit nefs  for  it :  And  as  he  had  been  an  ornament  to 
his  other  ftations  of  life,  fo  in  a  particular  manner  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  exercife  of  this  office.  After  he 
had  guarded  his  ftudents  againft  the  common  artinces 
of  the  Romifh  miffionaries  in  making  profelytes,  he 
propofed  two  fubjefts  for  public  exercifes  ;  the  one,  of 
the  paftoral  care  ;  the  other,  of  cafuiftical  divinity  :  but 
there  were  no  debates  he  was  more  cautious  to  meddle 
with  than  the  decrees  of  God  ;  fenfible  that  fecret 
things  belong  to  God;  and  to  us  things  revealed. 

The  inward  difpofitions  of  this  excellent  man  are 
beft  feen  in  his  writings  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  outward 
behaviour  and  converfation  was  the  conftant  pra&ice 
of  what  he  preached  ;  as  we  are  affured  by  the  con¬ 
curring  teftimony  of  feveral  refpe£lable  perfons  who 
knew  him.  How  unfuitable  then  would  panegyric 
be,  where  the  fubjedf  was  full  of  humility  ?  and  there¬ 
fore  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  after  he  began  to  appear 
publicly,  you  fee  him  as  a  profeffor,  earned  at  once 
to  improve  his  fcholars  in  human  and  facred  learning  ; 
as  a  paftor,  he  ceafed  not  to  preach  the  word,  to  ex¬ 
hort,  to  reprove,  and  to  rebuke  with  all  authority  : 
and  as  a  profeffor  of  divinity,  he  beftowed  the  utmoft 
pains  to  convince  the  candidates  for  the  miniftry  of 
the  weight  and  importance  of  that  high  office  ;  that 
it  was  not  to  be  followed  for  lucre,  but  purely  to 
promote  the  worfhip  of  God  and  the  falvation  of  men. 
Again,  if  we  confider  his  private  life,  how  meek,  how 
charitable,  and  how  felf-denied  !  how  difiaterefted  in  all 
things,  how  refigned  to  the  divine  will  i  and  above  all, 
how  refined  his  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  love 
of  God  i  How  amiable  muft  he  then  appear !  How 

worthy 


sen 


•wertliy  «f  fnatatian,  and -of  the  tmWerfja  regret  -atlw 
death  !  In  this  light  we  fee  clearly  that  the  memory 
of  the  juft  is  hlefTecl 

At  length  his  health  began  to  be  impaired  by  in- 
cedant  ft udy,  and  about  the  tvventy-feventh  year  of  his 
age  he  fell  into  a  confumptioir,  which  wafted  him  by  flow 
do  rees.  But  during  the  whole  time  of  his  iieknefs  he 
■behaved  with  the  utmoft  refignation,  nor  did  he  ever 
ihow  the  leaft  impatience. 

'When  his  'friends  came  to  vifit  him,  he  would  fay, 
ic  he  had  reafon  to  blefs  Ood  it  was  no  worfe  with 
him  -than  it  was.  And  (fays  he)  when  you  have  the 
charity  to  remember  me  in  your  prayers,*  do  not  think 
jne  a  better  man  than  I  am  ;  hut  look  on  me,  as  indeed 
I  am,  a  miferable  finner.”  Upon  the  twentieth  day  of 
June  1678  he  died,  in  the  greatett  calrnncfs,  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
King’s  College-Church  in  Old  Aberdeen.  The  prim 
cipal  work  of  Scougal  is  a  fmall  treatife  intitled,  The 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man.  This  book  is  not  only 
valuable  for  the  lublime  fpirit  of  piety  which  It  breathes, 
but  for  the  purity  and  elegance  o'-  its  ftyle ;  qualities 
for  which  few  Englifh  writers  were  diftinguilhed  before 
rtlie  Revolution. 

SCOU  FS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  generally  horfe- 
men  fent  out  before,  and  on  the  wings  of  an  army,  at  • 
the  diftance  of  a  mile  or  two,  to  difeover  the  enemy, 
and  give  the  general  an  account  of  what  they  fee. 

.  A  TCH-pans,  in  the  Englifh  fait- works,  a  name 
given  to  certain  leaden  pans,  which  are  ufually  made 
about  a  foot  and  an  half  long,  a  foot  broad,  and  three 
inches  deep,  with  a  bow  or  circular  handle  of  iron,  by 
which  they  may  be  drawn  out  with  a  hook  when  the 
liquor  in  the  pan  is  boiling.  Their  ufe  is  to  receive  a 
le  erntn:  matter,  known  by  the  name  of  fa  ft  fcratch , 
vvhich  falls  during  the  evaporation  of  the  falt-water. 
oee  the  article  Sea- Salt. 

^CRATCHES,  in  farriery.  See  there,  §  xxxvii. 

SCREED,  with  plafterers.  Is  the  floated  work  be¬ 
hind  a  cornice,  and  is  only  neceffary  when  a  cornice  is 
to  be  executed  without  bracketing. 

SCREW,  one  of  the  fix  mechanical  powers.  A 
Jerew  is  a  cylinder  cut  into  fe vend  concave  furfaces,  or 
rather  a  channel  or  groove  made  in  a  cylinder,  by  car¬ 
ry  ihg  on  two  fpiral  planes  the  whole  length  of  the  ferew, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  may  be  always  equally  in¬ 
clined  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  in  their  whole  pro- 
gi  e  s,  and  alfo  inclined  to  the  bafe  of  it  in  the  fame 
ancle.  Sec  Mechanics,  n°  30 

N;  1  •  To  ccnjlruft  a  common,  or  one-threaded  Screw. 
Make  a  parallelogram  of  paper  equal  in  length  to 
the  cylinder  which  is  to  be  ferewed,  and  equal  in 
breadth  to  the  circumference  of  that  cylinder.  Divide 
the  fide  of  the  parallelogram,  which  is  equal  to  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  cylinder,  into  two  equal  parts.  Di¬ 
vide  the  other  fide  of  the  parallelogram,  which  is  equal 
in .  length  to  the  cylinder,  into  as  many  parts  as  the 
tlncknefs  or  breadth  of  the  intended  thread  will  run 
over.  Then  join  the  fecond  point  on  the  circumference 
lide  to  the  fecond  point  on  the  length-iide  of  the  pa¬ 
rallelogram,  and  fo  join  all  the  fucceeding  points  as  you 
iee  in  the  figure.  J 

^  N  2.  To  mole  a  four-threaded  Screw ,  or  that  which 
a  commonly  ufed  for  the  Uttcr-prefi.— Make  a  parallel- 
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ogram,  as  deferibed  'before  5  divide  that  fide  which  is 
.equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder  into  eight 
equal  parts,  or  twice  the  number  of  threads,  Divide 
the  other  fide  into  as  many  parts  as  the  diflance  be¬ 
tween  two  threads  will  run  over,  then  join  the  points 
as  in  n°  1.  (fig.  1).  Plate 

Corollary.  To  mole  a  left-handed  ferew. _ Make ecccxjLvjm* 

the  parallels  to  the  right  inftead  of  the  left,  as  expreffed 
by  the  figures,  n°  3. 

This  is  the  true  and  only  practicable  way  of  making 
all  kinds  of  ferews  that  are  cut  on  a  cylinder. 

A rchimedes ’s  Sc R  '  rr.  See  H  y I) r o  s t  a  t  1  c  s ,  n  40. 

Endlefs  or  Perpetual  Scrfjv,  one  fo  fitted  in  a  com¬ 
pound  machine  as  to  turn  a  dented  wheel ;  Jo  called, 
becaufe  it  may  be  turned  for  ever  without  coming  to 
an  end. 

If  in  the  endlefs  or  perpetual  ferew,  AB  (n°4.), 
whofe  threads  take  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  CD,  rou 
take  the  diftance  of  two  threads,  according  to  the  length- 
of  the  axis  AB;  or  the  diftance  of  two  teeth  in  the 
wheel  CD,  in  the  dire&ion  of  die  circumference ;  and 
if  a  weight  W  ad  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  .; 
then,  if  the  power  D  be  to  the  weight  W ,  as  that  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  teeth  or  threads,  to  the  length  deferibed 
by  the  power  P  in  one  revolution,  the  power  and  weight 
will  be  in  equilibrio  ;  becaufe  in  ©ne  revolution  of  Py 
the  wheel  DC,  with  the  weight  W,  has  moved  only 
the  diftance  of  one  tooth. 

SCRIBE,  in  Hebrew  fopher,  is  very  common  in- 
fenpture,  and  has  feveral  fign ideations.  It  figniiies., 

i.  A  clerk,  writer,  or  fecretary.  This  was  a  very 
confiderable  employment  in  the  court  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  in  which  the  feripture  often  mentions  the  fe~ 
cretaries  as  the  firft  officers  of  the  crown.  Seraiah  was 
feribe  or  fecretary  to  king  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17). 

Shevtik  and  Shemaiah  exercifed  the  fame  office  under 
the  fame  prince  (2  Sam.  xx.  25).  In  Solomon’s  time 
we  find  Elihorepli  and  Ahiah  fecretaries  to  that  prince 
(1  Kings  iv.  4).  Shebna  under  Hezekiah  (2  Kings- 
xix.  2).  And  Shaphan  under  Jofiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8).. 

As  there  were  but  few  in  thofe  times  that  could  write 
well,  the  employment  of  a  feribe  or  writer  was  very 
confiderable. 

2.  A  feribe  is  put  for  a  commifTary  or  muftcr-mafter 

of  an  army,  who  makes  the  review  of  the  troops,  keeps 
the  lift  or  roll,  and  calls  them  over.  Under  the  reign 
of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  there  is  found  Jeil  the  feribe 
who  had  under  his  hand  the  king’s  armies  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  1  i  ).  And  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  it  is  faid 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  among  other  confiderable  per- 
fons,  took  the  principal  feribe  of  the  hoft,  or  fecretary 
at  war,  which  muttered  the  people  of  the  land  (2  Kings 
xxv.  19).  0 

3.  Scribe  is  put  for  an  able  and  fkilful  man,  a  do&or 
of  the  law,  a  man  of  learning  that  underftands  affairs. 

Jonathan,  David's  uncle  by  the  father’s  lide,  was  a’ 
counfellor,  a  wife  man,  and  a  feribe  ( 1  Chr.  xxvii.  32). 

Baruch,  the  difciple  and  fecretary  to  Jeremiah,  is  call¬ 
ed  a  feribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26).  And  Ezra  is  celebrated 
as  a  fkilful  feribe  in  the  law  of  his  God  (Ezra  vii.  6). 

The  feribes  of  the  people,  who  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Gofpel,  were  public  writers  and  profef- 
fed  do&ors  of  the  law,  which  they  read  and  explained1 
to  the  people.  Some  place  tne  original  0f  feribes-  un- 
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Scribe  derMofes;  but  their  name  does  not  appear  till  under 
^  .  il  the  judges.  It  isfaid,  that  in  the  wars  of  Barak  againft 
«&cnmzeor.  g* *|*era>  out  0f  Machir  came  down  governors,  and  out 
of  Zebulun  they  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  writer.” 
(Judges  v.  14).  Others  think  that  David  firft  inftitu- 
ted  them,  when  he  cftablifhed  the  feveral  clafles  of  the 
priefts  and  Levites.  The  fcribes  were  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi ;  and  at  the  time  that  David  is  faid  to  have  made 
the  regulations  in  that  tribe,  we  read  that  6000  men 
of  them  were  conftituted  officers  and  judges  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  4.)  ;  among  whom  it  is  reafonable  to  think  the 
fcribes  were  included.  For  in  2  Chr.  xxit.  6.  we  read 
of  Shemaiah  the  fcribe,  one  of  the  Levites ;  and  in 

2  Chr.  xxxiv.  13.  we  find  it  written,  “  Of  the  Levites 
that  were  fcribes  and  officers.” 

The  fcribes  and  do&ors  of  the  law,  in  the  fcripture 
phrafe,  mean  the  fame  thing  ;  and  he  that  in  Mat.  xxii. 

3  y.  is  called  a  clcdor  of  the  law,  or  a  lawyer,  in  Mark 
xii.  28.  is  named  a  fcribe ,  or  one  of  the  fcribes.  And  as 
the  whole  religion  of  the  Jews  at  that  time  chiefly 
confided  in  pharifaical  traditions,  and  in  the  life  that 
was  made  of  them  to  explain  the  fcripture  ;  the  great- 
eft  number  of  the  dodlors  of  the  law,  or  of  the  fcribes, 
were  pharifees ;  and  we  almcft  always  find  them  joined 
together  in  fcripture.  Each  of  them  valued  themfelves 
upon  their  knowledge  of  the  law,  upon  their  ftudying 
and  teaching  it  (Mat.  xxii.  52.)  :  they  had  the  key  of 
knowledge,  and  fat  in  Mofes’s  chair  (Mat.  xxiii.  2). 
Epiphanius,  and  the  author  of  the  Recognitions  impu¬ 
ted  to  St  Clement,  reckon  the  fcribes  among  the  fe&s 
of  the  Jews  ;  but  it  is  certain  they  made  no  fe&  by 
themfelves ;  they  were  only  diftinguifhed  by  their  ftudy 
of  the  law. 

SCRIBONIUS  (Largus),  an  ancient  phyfician  in 
the  reign  of  Auguftus  or  Tiberius,  was  the  author  of 
feveral  works  ;  the  beft  edition  of  which  16  that  of  John 
JRhodius. 

SCRIMZEOR  or  Scrim  geo  ur  (Henry),  an  emi¬ 
nent  reftortr  of  learning,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  the 
year  1506.  He  traced  his  deicent  from  the  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Scrimzeours  of  Didupe,  who  obtained  the 
#ffiee  of  hereditary  ftandard-bearers  to  the  kings  of 
Scotland  in  1057. 


At  the  grammar-fehool  of  Dundee  our  author  ac-  Scrimzeor. 
quired  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  an  uncommon  v  ~ 
degree  of  perfection,  and  that  in  a  ffiorter  fpace  of  time 
than  many  fcholars  before  him.  At  the  univerfity  of 
St  Andrew’s  his  fuccefsful  application  to  philofophy 
gained  him  great  applaufe.  The  next  feene  of  his  {In¬ 
dies  was  the^  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  their  more  parti¬ 
cular  object  the  civil  law.  Two  of  the  moil  famous  ci¬ 
vilians  of  that  age,  Eguinard  Baron  and  Francis  Dua- 
ren  (a),  were  then  giving  their  lectures  to  crowded  cir¬ 
cles  at  Bourges.  The  fame  of  thefe  profeflors  oc- 
cafioned  his  removal  from  Paris ;  and  for  a  confider- 
able  time  he  profccuted  his  ftudies  under  their  direc¬ 
tion. 

At  Bourges  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  celebrated  James  Amiot,  Greek  pro- 
feffor  in  that  city,  well  known  in  the  learned  world  by 
his  tranfiation  of  Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  diftinguifhed  af¬ 
terwards  by  his  advancement  to  great  honours  in  the 
church,  and  finally  to  the  rank  of  cardinal. 

Through  the  recommendation  of  this  eminent  per- 
fon,  Mr  Scrimzeor  engaged  in  the  education  of  two 
young  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Bticherel,  whom  he  in- 
ftruefted  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  other  branches  of  li¬ 
terature,  calculated  to  accomplifh  them  for  their  Ration 
in  life. 

11, is  conne&ion  introduced  him  to  Bernard  Bornc- 
tel  bifhop  of  Rennes,  a  perfou  famed  in  the  political 
world  for  having  ferved  the  Rate  in  many  honourable 
embaffies.  Accepting  an  invitation  from  this  prelate 
to  accompany  him  to  Italy,  Mr  Scrimzeor  greatly  en¬ 
larged  the  fphere  of  his  literary  acquaintance,  by  his 
converfation  and  connexion  with  moft  of  the  diftin- 
guifhed  fcholars  of  that  country.  The  death  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Spira  (b)  happened  during  his  vifit  at  Padua  ;  and 
as  the  character  and  condudf  of  this  remarkable  perfon 
at  that  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  world,  Mr 
Scrimzeor  is  faid  to  have  colle&ed  memoirs  of  him  in  a 
publication  entitled,  “  The  Life  of  Francis  Spira,  by 
Henry  of  Scotland.”  This  performance,  however,  does 
not  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works. 

After  he  had  ftored  his  mind  with  the  literature  of 
foreign  countries,  and  fatisfied  his  curiolity  as  a  travel¬ 
ler. 


(a)  “  Francis  Duaren  was  the  firft  of  the  French  civilians  who  purged  the  chair  in  the  civil  law  fchools  from 
the  barbarifms  of  the  Glofiaries,  in  order  to  introduce  the  pure  fources  of  the  ancient  jurifprudence.  As  he  did 
not  defire  to  {hare  that  glory  with  any  one,  he  looked  with  an  envious  eye  on  the  reputation  of  his  colleague 
Eguinard  Baron,  who  alfo  mixed  good  literature  with  the  knowledge  of  the  law  This  jealoufy  put  him  upon 
compofing  a  work,  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  leffien  the  efteem  that  people  had  for  his  colleague  The  maxim, 

*  Pajcitur  in  vrvis  I'vvor  ;  pof  fata  quit feitf  was  verified  remarkably  in  him;  for  after  the  death  of  Baron,  he 
ffiowed  himfelf  moft  zealous  to  eternize  his  memory,  and  was  at  the  expence  of  a  monument  to  the  honour  of  the 
^eceafed.”  From  the  Tranflation  of  Bayle’s  Di&.  of  1710,  p.  1 143-4. 

(b)  Francis  Spira  was  a  lawyer  of  great  reputation  at  Cittadella  in  the  Venetian  Rate,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1  Ath  century.  He  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  accufed  before  John  de  la  Cafa, 
archbifhop  of  Benevento,  the  pope’s  nuncio  at  Venice.  He  made  fome  conceffions,  and  afked  pardon  of  the 
papal  minifter  for  his  errors.  But  the  nuncio  Infilled  upon  a  public  recantation.  Spira  was  exceedingly  averfe 
to  this  meafure  ;  but  at  the  preffing  inftances  of  his  wife  and  his  friends,  who  reprefented  to  him  that  he  muft 
lofe  his  pra&ice  and  ruin  his  affairs  by  perfifting  againft  it,  he  at  laft  complied.  Shortly  after  he  fell  into  a  deep 
melancholy,  loft  his  health,  and  was  removed  to  Padua  for  the  advice  of  .phyficians  and  divines  ;  but  his  diforders 
augmented.  The  recantation,  which  he  faid  he  had  made  from  cowardice  and  intereft,  filled  his  mind  with  con¬ 
tinual  horror  and  remorfe  ;  infomuch  that  he  fometimes  imagined  that  he  felt  the  torments  of  the  damned.  No 
means  being  found  to  reft  ore  either  his  health  or  his  peace  of  mind,  in  1548  he  fella  vi&im  to  his  miferable  fitu- 
atioo,  See  Collyer’s  Di6t. — Spira. 
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forlmseor.  lcr,  it  was  I11B  intention  to  have  revifited  Scotland.  He 

*— -v -  might  without  vanity  have  entertained  hopes,  that  the 

various  knowledge  which  he  had  treafured  would  have 
won  him  a  partial  reception  among  his  countrymen. 
An  ambition  of  being  ufefully  diflinguifhed  among 
them  as  a  man  of  letters  is  juftly  fuppofed  the  princi¬ 
pal  motive  of  his  defire  to  return  :  but  the  mofl  fan- 
guine  projects  of  life  are  often  ftrangely  diverted  by  ac¬ 
cident,  or  rather  perhaps  are  invifibly  turned  by  Provi¬ 
dence,  from  their  purpofed  courfe.  Mr  Scrimzeor,  on 
his  journey  homewards,  was  to  pafs  through  Geneva. 
His  fame  had  long  forerun  his  footfleps.  The  fyndics 
and  other  magiftrates,  upon  his  arrival,  requefled  him 
to  fet  up  the  profeflion  of  philofophy  in  that  city  ;  pro- 
mifing  a  compenfation  fuitable  to  the  exertion  of  his 
talents.  He  accepted  the  propofal,  and  eflablifhed  the 
philofophical  chair. 

After  he  had  taught  for  fome  time  at  Geneva,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  his  neighbourhood,  by  which  his  houfe 
was  confumed,  and  he  himfelf  reduced  to  great  diflrefs. 
His  late  pupils,  the  Bucherels,  had  not  forgotten  their 
obligations  to  him,  and  fent  a  confiderable  fum  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  his  relief. 

At  this  time  flourifhed  at  Augfburg  that  famous 
mercantile  family  (c),  the  Fuggers.  Ulric  Fdgger 
was  then  its  reprefentative  ;  a  man  pofTeffed  of  prodigi¬ 
ous  wealth,  paflionately  fond  of  literature,  a  great  col¬ 
lector  of  books  and  manuferipts,  and  a  munificent  pa¬ 
tron  of  learned  men.  Being  informed  by  means  of  his 
literary  correfpondence  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
befallen  Mr  Scrimzeor  in  the  burning  of  his*  houfe,  he 
immediately  fent  him  a  prefiing  invitation  to  accept  an 
afylum  beneath  his  roof  till  his  affairs  could  be  re-efla- 
blilhed.  Mr  Scnmzeor,  gladly  availing  himfelf  of  fuch 
a  hofpitable  kindnefs,  loft  no  time  in  going  to  Ger¬ 
many. 

Whilfl  redding  at  Augfburg  with  Mr  Fugger,  he 
was  much  employed  in  augmenting  his  patron’s  library 
by  vafl  cohesions,  purchafed  from  every  corner  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Manuferipts  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors 
were  then  of  ineltimable  value,  and  feem  to  have  been 
more  particularly  the  objeft  of  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  re¬ 
searches. 

/  He  did  not  lead  a  life  of  yawning  indolence  amidft 
thefe  treafures,  and,  like  a  mere  unfeeling  colleftor, 
leave  them  unenjoyed.  As  librarian,  he  was  not  con¬ 
tented  to  aft  the  part  of  a  black  eunuch  to  his  literary 
feraglio.  He  feems  to  have  forgotten  that  he  was  not 
its  Grand  Sultan,  and  accordingly  ranged  at  will  among 
fnrrounding  beauties.  He  compofed  many  works  of 
great  learning  aftd  ingenuity,  whilft  he  continued  in  a 
fituation  fo  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  views  and  habits 
of  a  fcholar. 

When  his  manuferipts  were  ready  for  the  prefs,  he 
was  defirous  of  returning  to  Geneva  to  print  them.  His 
patron,  Fugger,  recommended  him  for  this  purpofe  to 
the  very  learned  Henry  Stephens,  one  of  his  penfioners, 
and  at  that  time  one  of  the  mofl  celebrated  printers  in 
Europe. 

Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  1563,  he  was  Scrimzeor. 
earneftly  folicited  by  the  magiflrates  to  refume  the  ^ 

chair  of  philofophy.  Notwithstanding  his  compliance, 
and  in  confequence  of  it  the  dedication  of  much  of  his 
time  to  the  fludy  of  phyfics,  he,  two  years  afterwards, 
inftituted  a  courfe  of  leftures  in  the  civil  law,  and  had 
the  honour  of  being  its  firlt  founder  and  profefibr  at 
Geneva. 

As  foon  as  he  was  fettled  again  in  this  city, 
he  hoped,  amidft  his  other  occupations,  to  profecute 
the  great  objeft  of  his  literary  fame,  the  printing  of 
his  various  works.  But  a  fufpicion  which  Henry  Ste¬ 
phens  entertained,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  fet  up  a 
rival  prefs  at  Geneva,  occafioned  great  diflenfions  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  refult  of  the  quarrel  was,  that  the 
republic  of  letters,  during  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  life,  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  valuable  produftions.  They  fell  mofl  of 
them  at  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Ifaac  Cafaubon,  who 
has  been  accufed  of  publifhing  confiderable  portions  of 
them  as  his  own. 

Some  account  of  Mr  Scrimzeor’s  feveral  perfor¬ 
mances  will  give  an  idea  of  his  extenfive  erudition. 

He  wrote  critical  and  explanatory  notes  upon  Athe- 
nseus’s  (d)  Deipnofophi/h,  or  Table-converfations  ofPhi- 
lofophers  and  Learned  Men  of  Antiquity ;  having  firffc 
collated  feveral  manuferipts  of  his  author.  This  work 
Cafaubon  publifhed  at  Leyden  in  1 600 ;  but  without 
diflinguifhing  his  own  notes  from  thofe  of  Scrimzeor. 

A  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  the  Geography 
of  Strabo  were  among  our  author’s  literary  remains. 

Thefe  were  publifhed  in  Cafaubon’s  Parifian  edition  of 
Strabo,  1620.  Henry  Stephens,  from  an  idea  of  ju- 
flice  due  to  Scrimzeor’s  literary  fame,  notwithflanding 
the  violent  animofity  which  had  fubfifted  betwixt  them, 
reproaches  Cafaubon  for  adopting  our  Scottifh  critic’s 
lucubrations  on  Strabo  without  acknowledgment. — . 

Dempfler  affures  us,  that  Scrimzeor,  in  his  manufeript 
letters,  mentions  his  defign  of  publifhing  this  perform¬ 
ance  ;  whence,  it  is  probable,  that  his  work  appeared 
to  himfelf  of  confiderable  confequence,  and  had  taken 
up  much  of  his  attention.  Although  Cafaubon,  in  his 
ample  notes  exhibited  at  the  foot  of  Strabo’s  text, 
makes  no  confeflion  of  having  derived  any  thing  ‘rom 
Scrimzeor,  it  mufl  not  be  concealed,  that  in  an  epiflle 
to  Sir  Peter  Young,  our  critic’s  nephew,  through  whom 
the  Commentary  and  Emendations  of  Strabo  came  into 
his  hands, .Cafaubon  acknowledges  how  very  ufeful  to 
him  they  might  be  made  ;  for  (peaking  there  of  his  in¬ 
tended  edition  of  Strabo,  he  fays,  “It  cannot  be  ex- 
preffed  how  much  affiflance  I  may  obtain  from  your 
notes  of  Scrimzeor.” 

Edward  Herrifon,  a  Scottifh  author,  in  his  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Plutarch’s  Book  concerning  the  Inconfiflencies 
of  the  Stoics,  informs  us,  that  Scrimzeor  collated  dif¬ 
ferent  manuferipts  of  all  the  works  of  Plutarch.  This 
undertaking  appears  fufficient  to  have  occupied  half  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  critic.  Every  one  knows  how  vo¬ 
luminous  an  author  was  the  philofopher,  the  hiflori- 
an,  and  orator  of  Chaeronea.  Whether  our  learned 
O  critic 
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(c)  They  were  ennobled  by  the  emperor  in  1510,  under  the  title  of  Barons  of  Kirkberg  and  WeifTenborn. 

(d)  Athenaeus  was  a  grammarian  of  Naucrates  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  fecond  century.  His  Deipnofo- 
phillae  is  a  very  curious  and  learned  work,  in  15  books.  It  is  full  of  interefling  anecdotes  and  deferiptions  of 
ancient  manners,  and  has  preferved  many  relics  of  Grecian  poetry  not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 
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publifh  an  edition  of  Plutarch’s  mention  of  this  author’s  performances 


SrHrrz*or.  critic  had  meant  to 
w— y— r»  WOrks  is  not  known  ;  but  fuch  an  intention  fhould  feem 
highly  probable  from  this  laborious  enterprife  of  colla¬ 
ting  them. 

The  ro  books  of  Diogenes  Laertius  on  the  Lives, 
Opinions,  and  Apophthegms  of  the  Philofopliers,  were 
collated  from  various  manuferipts  by  Scrimzeor.  His 
corredted  text  of  this  author,  with  notes  full  of  erudi¬ 
tion,  came  alfo  into  Cafaubon’s  pofTeffion,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  contributed  much  to  the  value  of  his  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Grecian  Biographer,  printed  at  Paris  in 
J59.T 

The  works  of  Phornutns  and  Palaephatus  were  alfo 
among  the  collations  of  Mr  Scrimzeor.  To  the  latter 
of  thefe  authors  he  made  fuch  confiderable  additions, 
that  the  work  became  partly  his  own.  Thefe  were 
two  ancient  authors  who  explain  the  fables  of  the  hea¬ 
then  deities.  The  former  wrote  De  Natura  Deorum , 
Jeu  de  Fabularum  Poeticarum  Allegoriis  Speculation  “  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  or  the  Allegorical  Fidtions  of 
the  Poets.”  The  latter  entitled  his  book  Sive 

de  falfis  N arrationibus n  “  Things  incredible,  or  concern¬ 
ing  falfe  Relations.”  Thefe  works  were  printed  at  Ba¬ 
il],  1570  ;  whether  in  Greek  or  Latin  is  uncertain. 
They  have  been  published  fince  in  both  languages. 

The  manuferipts  of  them  were  for  fome  time  pre- 
ferved  in  the  library  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  after  that  of 
his  uncle  Scrimzeor,  which  was  brought  into  Scotland 
in  1  $73,  had  been  added  to  it.  What  became  of  this 
valuable  bequeft  at  the  death  of  the  former,  is  uncer¬ 
tain. 

Our  learned  philologer  left  alfo  behind  him  in  manu- 
feript  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  iEfchines,  and  Ci¬ 
cero,  and  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Eufebius,  all  care¬ 
fully  collated. 

Among  his  literary  remains  was  a  collection  of  his 
Latin  epiftles.  The  men  of  letters  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  feem  to  have  kept  their  republic,  as  it  is 
called,  more  united  and  compaCt  than  it  is  at  prefent, 
by  an  epiftolary  intercourfe  in  the  Latin  language,  then 
the  univerfal  medium  of  literature  and  fcience.  This 
general  fpirit  of  communication  could  not  but  con¬ 
tribute  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  as 
well  as  to  the  pleafure,  and,  we  may  add,  to  the  impor¬ 
tance,  of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  its  pUrfuit.  The 
intercourfe  and  union  of  enlightened  men,  able  and  dif- 
pofed  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
cannot  be  too  clofe.  From  fuch  intellectual  combina¬ 
tion  alone  it  is,  that  uniformity  of  religious,  moral,  and 
political  principles,  to  its  greatefl  attainable  degree, 
can  ever  be  expeCted  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  greatefl 
pofiible  benefit  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  letters. 

Of  the  many  performances  which  had  exercifed  his 
pen,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  were  immediately 
publifhed  by  liimfelf  but  his  Tranflation  of  Juftini- 
an’s  Novels  into  Greek.  This  was  printed  at  Pa¬ 
ris  in  1558,  and  again  with  Holoander’s  Latin  verfion 
at  Antwerp  in  157 5.  This  work  has  been  highly  ex¬ 
tolled,  both  for  the  purity  of  its  language  and  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  its  execution,  and  is  likely,  according  to  fome 
refpedtable  opinions,  to  hold  its  eftimation  as  long  as 
any  ufe  or  memory  of  the  civil  law  (hall  exift. 

A  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Bqfilica ,  or  Bafilics,  as 
they  are  called  by  our  civilians,  is  the  lall  we  have  to 


This  is  a  col-  Serlmzee*, 
leCtion  of  Roman  Laws,  which  the  eaflern  emperors  Scripture^ 
Bafil  and  Leo,  who  reigned  in  the  fifth  century,  com-  *  * 

manded  to  be  tranflated  into  Greek,  and  which  pre- 
ferved  their  authority  till  the  difiblution  of  the  eaflern 
empire.  The  Bafilics  comprehend  the  inftitutes,  di¬ 
gests,  code,  and  novels,  and  fome  of  the  edicts  of  Jufti- 
nian  and  other  emperors.  Of  60  original  books,  41 
only  remain.  Mr  Scrimzeor  collated  them  with  vari* 
o>is  manuferipts,  piobably  before  he  commenced  his 
tranflation. 

1  From  the  foregoing  recital  of  the  learned  labours  of 
this  profound  fcliolar  and  critic,  it  will  be  concluded, 
that  almoft  the  whole  of  his  life,  although  long,  was 
fpent  in  his  library,  and  that  the  biographer,  having 
now  terminated  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  diflarit  from  the  conclufion  of  his  life.  Diffe¬ 
rent  years  have  been  affignedfor  the  time  of  his  death; 
but  it  appears  moft  likely,  from  a  comparifon  of  the 
different  accounts  of  this  event,  that  it  happened  very 
near  the  expiration  of  1571,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fucceeding  year,  about  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  He 
died  in  the  city  of  Geneva. 

The  charadteriftic  features  of  Scrimzeor  are  few,  but 
they  are  prominent  and  ftriking,  and  remote  pofterity 
may  regard  him  with  no  inferior  degree  of  refpedl.  His 
induftry  and  perfeverance  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge 
and  erudition  were  equalled  only  by  the  exquilite  judge¬ 
ment  which  he  difplayed  in  his  critical  annotations  and 
commentaries  on-  the  errors  and  obfeurities  of  ancient 
books  and  manuferipts. 

His  acquifitions  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental 
languages,  were  reckoned  much  beyond  thofe  of  mofl 
of  the  profeffed  linguifls  of  his  time.  The  great  Cu- 
jacius  ufed  to  fay,  “  That  he  never  quitted  Mr  Scrim- 
zeor’s  converfation  without  having  learned  fometliing 
new.”  But  that  which  lent  peculiar  grace  to  fuch  fu- 
perionty,  was  the  amiable  modefly  which  upon  all  oc* 
cafions  was  obferved  to  accompany  it.  From  the  com¬ 
mendation  given  him  by  the  illuflrious  civilian  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  it  will  be  concluded,  that  he  did  not  brood,  with 
a  jealous  referve,  over  unlocked  treafures  of  erudition  ; 
but  that,  confcious  of  poffefiing  ftores  too  ample  to  be 
foon  exhaufted,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  avoided  an 
oftentatious  profufion  of  them,  he  obliged  and  delight¬ 
ed  his  friends  by  a  liberal  communication.  From  the 
period  at  which  he  lived,  confidered  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  his  ftudies,  and  his  abilities  in  profecuting 
them,  he  may  defervedly  be  ranked  among  thofe  emi¬ 
nent  characters  who  have  moft  fuccefsfully  contributed 
their  exertions  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.  T 

SCRIPTURE  is  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin Scrfptur;? 
Jcriptura,  and  in  its  original  fenfe  is  of  the  fame  import 

Tefta- 


with  'writing,  fignifying  “  anything  written.”  It  is, 
however,  commonly  ufed  to  denote  the  writings  of  the  men.tfi 
Old  and  New  Teftaments  ;  which  are  called  fometimes 
the  Scriptures ,  fometimes  the  /acred  or  holy  Scriptures 9 
and  fometimes  canonical  Scripture .  Thefe  books  are 
called  the  Scriptures  by  way  of  eminence,  as  they  are 
the  moft  important  of  all  writings  ;  they  are  faid  to  be 
holy  or  /acred  on  account  of  the  facred  doCtrines  which 
they  teach;  and  they  are  termed  canonical ,  becaufe  when 
their  number  and  authenticity  were  afeertained,  their 
names  were  infer  ted  in  ecclefiaftical  canons ,  to  diftin- 
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^gflripmrc.  gulfli  them  from  other  books  5  which,  being-  of  no  au- 
V'~"v  thority,  were  kept  as  it  were  out  of  fight,  and  there- 
*  fore  ily  led  apocryphal  (  a  ) . 

then* i city  Tlle  aut*ientl’city  the  Old  Teftament  may  be  pro- 
of  the  Old  vcd  fr°m  tJie  character  of  the  Jews,  from  internal  evi- 
Teftament  denee,  and  from  teftimony. 

proved  r.  The  character  of  die  Jews  affords  a  ftrong  pre- 

From  the  fllmP^ve  evidence  that  they  have  not  forged  or  corrupt- 
eharatfer  e<*  the  Old  Teftament.  Were  a  perfon  brought  before 
ofthejcws^a  court  of  jufticeon  a  fufpicion  of  forgery,  and  yet  no 
preemption  or  pofitive  evidence  of  his  guilt  could  be 
produced,  it  would  be  allowed  by  all  that  he  ought  to 
be  acquitted.  But  farther,  if  the  forgery  alleged  were 
inconfiftent  with  the  chara&er  of  the  accufed  ;  if  it 
tended  to  expofe  to  difgrace  and  reproach  his  gene¬ 
ral  principles  and  conduct ;  or  if  we  were  affured  that 
he  confidered  forgery  as  an  impious  and  abominable 
^rirae — it  would  require  very  flrong  teftimony  to  ella- 
bliih  his  guilt.  The  cafe  now  mentioned  correfponds 
exadfly  with  the  character  and  fituation  of  the  Jews. 
If  a  Jew  had  forged  any  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
he  nuift  have  been  impelled  to  fo  bold  and  dangerous 
an  enterprife  by  feme  very  powerful  motive.  It  could 
not  be  national  pride,  for  there  is  fcarcely  one  of  thefe 
books  which  does  not  feverely  cenfure  the  national  man¬ 
ners.  It  could  not  be  the  love  of  fame  ;  for  that  paf- 
fion  would  have  taught  him  to  flatter  and  extol  the  na¬ 
tional  chara&er ;  and  the  puniftiment,  if  detected,  would 
have  been  infamy  and  death.  The  love  of  wealth  could 
tiot  produce  fuch  a  forgery  ;  for  no  wealth  was  to  be 
gained. 

The  Jews  were  fele&ed  from  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  and  preferved  a  diftindt  people  from  the 
time  of  their  emigration  from  Egypt  to  the  Babylonifh 
captivity,  a  period  of  892  years.  The  principal  pur- 
pofes  for  which  they  were  feledted  was  to  preferve  in  a 
world  running  headlong  into  idolatry  the  knowledge  and 
worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  be  the  guardians 
of  thole  facred  books  that  contained  the  prophecies 
which  were  to  prove  to  future  ages  the  divine  million  of 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  To  fit  them  for  thefe  im¬ 
portant  trulls,  the  fpirit  of  their  laws  and  the  rites  of 
their  religion  had  the  ftrongell  tendency.  Miracles 
were  openly  performed,  to  convince  them  that  the  God 
of  Ilrael  was  the  God  of  all  the  earth,  and  that  he  alone 
was  to  be  worlhipped.  Public  calamities  always  befel 
them  when  they  became  apoftates  to  their  God  ;  yet 
they  continued  violently  attached  to  idolatry  till  their 
captivity  in  Babylon  made  them  for  ever  renounce  it. 

The  Jews  then  had  two  oppofite  characters  at  diffe¬ 
rent  periods  of  their  hiltory:  At  firft  they  were  addict¬ 
ed  to  idolatry  ;  afterwards  they  acquired  a  ilrong  anti¬ 
pathy  againft  it. 

Had  any  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  been  forged 
before  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  when  the  jews  were 
devoted  to  idolatry,  is  it  to  be  conceived  that  the  im~ 
poftor  would  have  inveighed  fo  ftrongly  againft  this 
vice,  and  fo  often  imputed  to  it  the  calamities  of  the 
ftate ;  fince  by  fuch  conduct  he  knew  that  he  would 
render  himfelf  obnoxious  to  the  people  and  to  tliofe  ido¬ 
latrous  monarchs  who  perfecuted  the  prophets  } 
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But  it  may  next  be  fuppofed,  that u  the  facred  books  Scripture. 

were  forged  after  the  Babyfoniih  captivity,  when  the  - v — u 

principles  of  the  Jews  would  lead  them  to  inveigh 
againft  the  war  (hip  of  idols*  But  thefe  principles  would 
furely  never  lead  them  to  expofe  the  character  of  their 
anceftors,  and  to  detail  their  follies  and  their  crimes. 

Never  had  any  people  more  national  pride,  or  a  higher 
veneration  for  their  anceftors,  than  the  Jews.  Miracles 
and  prophecies  ceafed  foon  after  their  return  to  Jeru- 
falem ;  aud  from  that  period  their  refpcCt  for  the  facred 
books  approached  to  fuperftition.  They  preferved  them 
with  pious  eare,  they  read  them  often  in  their  fyna* 
gogues,  and  they  confidered  every  attempt  to  alter  the 
text  a?  an  act  of  facrilege.  Is  it  poflible  that  fuch  men 
could  be  guilty  of  forgery,  or  could  falfe  writings  be 
eafily  impofed  on  them  ?  4 

2. There  is  an  internal  evidence  in  the  books  of  the  Old  From  in* 
Teftament  that  proves  them  to  have  been  written  byternal  eVi* 
different  perfons,  and  at  diftaiit  periods  ;  and  enables  us dcncc* 
with  prcciiion  to  afeertain  a  time  at  or  before  which 
they  mull  have  been  compofed.  It  is  an  undeniable 
faCf  that  Hebrew  ceafed  to  be  the  living  language  of 
the  Jews  during  the  Babylonifh  captivity",  and  that  the 
Jevvifh  productions  after  that  period  were  in  general 
written  either  in  Chaldee  or  in  Greek*  The  Jews 
Paleftine,  fome  ages  before  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 
were  unable,  without  the  aftiftance  of  a  Chaldee  para  -fiVblhlf 
plirafe,  to  underftand  the  Hebrew  original.  It  necef-  Mofe*% 
farily  follows,  therefore,  that  every  book  which  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  pure  Hebrew  was  compofed  either  before  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonifti  captivity.  This  be¬ 
ing  admitted,  we  may  advaftee  a  ftep  farther,  and  con¬ 
tend  that  the  period  which  elapfed  between  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  molt  ancient  and  the  moft  modern  book  of 
the  Old  Teftament  was  very  confiderable  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  moft  ancient  books  of  the  Old  Tdla- 
ment  were  written  many  age*  before  the  Babylonifti 
captivity. 

No  language  continues  ftationary  ;  and  the  Hebrew, 
like  other  tongues,  paffed  through  the  feveral  flages  of 
infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age.  If  therefore, 
on  comparifon,  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Hebiew  Bible 
are  found  to  differ  not  only  in  regard  to  ftyle,  but  alfo 
in  regard  to  character  and  cultivation,  we  have  ftrong 
internal  marks  that  they  were  compofed  at  different 
and  diftaiit  periods.  No  clafftcal  feholar  would  believe, 
independent  of  the  Grecian  hiftory,  that  the  poems 
afcribed  to  Homer  were  written  in  the  age  of  Demof- 
thenes,  the  Orations  of  Demofthenes  in  the  time  of  Ori- 
gen,  or  die  Commentaries  of  Grigen  in  the  time  of 
-Lafcaris  and  Chryfoloras.  For  the  very  fame  reafon, 
it  is  certain  that  the  five  books  which  are  afcribed  to 
Moles  were  not  written  in  the  time  of  David,  the 
Pialms  of  David  in  the  age  of  Ifaiali,  nor  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Ifaiali  in  the  time  of  Maiaclii ;  and  fince  the 
Hebrew  became  a  dead  language  about  the  time  of  the 
Babylonifh  captivity,  the  book  of  Malachi  could  not 
have  been  written  much  later.  Before  that  period  there¬ 
fore  were  written  the  prophecies  of  Ifaiah,  ftill  earlier 
the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  much  earlier  thau  thefe  the 
books  which  are  afcribed  to  Mofes. 

O  2  3.  Let 


(a)  From  to  put  out  of  fight* 


Scripture, 


From  tefti- 
mony. 
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3.  Let  us  now  confider  the  evidence  of  teftimony  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  Old  Teftament,  As  the  Jews 
were  a  more  ancient  people  than  the  Greeks  or  Ro. 
mans,  and  for  many  ages  totally  unconnected  with  them, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  fhould  derive  much 
evidence  from  the  hiltorians  of  thofe  nations  :  it  is  to 
the  Jews  alone  we  mull  look  for  information.  But  it 
has  unfortunately  happened  that  few  of  their  works  ex¬ 
cept  the  Scriptures  themfelves  have  been  preferved  Jo 
pofterity.  Jofephus  is  the  molt  ancient  of  the  Jewifh 
hiftorians  to  whom  we  can  appeal.  .  He  informs  us, 
that  the  Old  Teftament  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa  or  poeti¬ 
cal  books.  No  man,  fays  he,  hath  ever  dared  to  add 
or  take  away  from  them.  ‘  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  other 
books  were  written  after  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  ;  but 
as  they  were  not  compofed  by  prophets,  they  were  not 
reckoned  worthy  o(  the  fame  credit.  #  . 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  it 
is  impofftble  that  any  material  alterations  or  corruptions 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  books  of  the  Old  hefta- 
ment ;  for  they  have  been  in  the  hands  both  of  Jews 
and  Chriftians  from  that  period.  Had  the  Jews  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  any  alterations,  the  Chriftians  would 
have  dete&ed  and  expofed  them  ;  nor  would  the  Jews 
have  been  lefs  fevere  againft  the  Chriftians  if  they  had 
corrupted  the  facred  text.  But  the  copies  in  the  hands 
of  Jews  and  Chriftians  agree  ;  and  therefore  we  juftly 
conclude,  that  the  Old  Teftament  is  ftill  pure  and  un- 
corrupted, 
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felves,  have  reached  our  time,  wc  can  afcend  no  higher  Scripture. 

in  fearch  of  teftimony.  ,  .  ¥ 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  hiftorical  fad, 
which  proves  the  exiftence  of  the  law  of  Moles  at  the 
di Ablution  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  whep  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  captive  to  Aflyria  by  Shaimanefer,  and  dif- 
perfed  among  the  provinces  of  that  jxtenfive  empire  ; 
that  is,  about  741  years  before  Chrift.  It  was  about 
that  time  the  Samaritans  were  tranfported  from  Aftyria 
to  repeople  the  country,  which  the  ten  captive  tribes 
of  Ilrael  had  formerly  inhabited.  The  pofterity  of  the 
Samaritans  ftill  inhabit  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
have  preferved  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  two  or  three 
of  which  were  brought  to  this  country  in  the  lafl 
century.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  written  in 
old  Hebrew  charaders  (fee  Philology,  n*  28). 
and  therefore  muft  have  exifted  before  tthe  time  of 
Ezra.  But  fo  violent  were  the  animofities  which  fub- 
ftfted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  that  in  no  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  hiftory  would  the  one  nation  have  received 
any  books  from  the  other.  They  muft  therefore  have 
received  them  at  their  firft  fettlement  in  Samaria  from 
the  captive  prieft  whom  the  Aftyrian  monarch  fent  to 
teach  them  how  they  fhould  fear  the  Lord  (2  Kings 
xvii.)  .  6 

The  canon  of  the  Old  Teftament,  as  both  Jewifh  The  canon 
and  Chriftian  writers  agree,  was  completed  by  Ezra 
and  fome  of  his  immediate  fucceffors  (fee  Bible).  In  fe^t[ed, 
our  copies  the  facred  books  are  divided  into  39.  The 
Jews  reckoned  only  22,  correfponding  to  the  number 
of  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  They  united  the 


The  divifion  mentioned  by  our  Saviour  into  the  Eaw,  -**—-*»  - - —r-  —  .  ..."  ,  , 

the  Prophe  s,  and  the  Pfalms,  correfponds  with  that  of  books  of  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  they  jomed  the  two  books 
Jofephus  We  have  therefore  fufficient  evidence,  it  Is  of  Samuel ;  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  were 
hooet  to  convince  even  a  deift,  that  the  Old  Teftament  reckoned  one  ;  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  one;  the  1  rophe- 
exifted’  at  that  time.  And  if  the  deift  will  only  allow,  cies  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  taken  under 


that  Jefus  Chrift  was  a  perfonage  of  a  virtuous  and  ir 
reproachable  charafter,  he  will  acknowledge  that  we 
draw  a  fair  conclufion  when  we  affert  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  not  corrupted  in  his  time :  for  when  he  ac- 
cufed  the  Pharifees  of  making  the  law  of  no  effect  by 
their  traditions,  and  when  he  injoined  his  hearers  to 
fearch  the  Scriptures,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  men¬ 
tion  the  corruptions  or  forgeries  of  Scripture,  if  any  in 
that  age  had  exifted.  But  we  are  affured,  by  very  ye 


the  fame  head  ;  and  the  1 2  minor  prophets  were  con- 
fidered  as  one  book — fo  that  the  whole  number  of  books 
in  the  Jewifh  canon  amounted  to  22.  7 

The  Pentateuch  confifts  of  the  five  books  Genefis,  The  Pen- 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  Se-  written  by 
veral  obfervations  have  been  already  made  refpe&ing  the  y 

authenticity  of  thefe  under  the  article  Pentateuch  ; 
but  fe veral  additional  remarks  have  occurred,  which  may 
not  improperly  be  given  in  this  place.  For  many  of 


that  ape  had  exifted.  I>ut  we  are  dnurcu,  uy  vu y  iv  :  p  •  j  u*  j  *  r 

fueftable  authority,  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Telia-  thefe  we  acknowledge  ourfelves  indebted  to  a  ferinon 
P  r-  t  r  Z _ hiVth  of  Tpfno  nublifhed  bv  the  reverend  Mr  Marfh,  whofe  refearch 


*  *  Fcclefi, 
afticus 
xlviii.  22. 
f  xlix.  6. 
t  xhx.  8. 

§  xlix.  10. 


xnent  was  fixed  fome  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Jefus 
Chrift.  Jefus  the  fon  of  Sirach,  the  author  of  Eccle- 
fiafticus,  makes  evident  references  to  the  prophecies  of 
Ifaiah  *,  Jeremiah  J*,  and  Ezekiel  J,  and  mentions  thefe 
prophets  by  name.  He  fpeaks  alfo  of  the  twelve  minor 


publifhed  by  the  reverend  Mr  Marfh,  whofe  refearch 
and  learning  and  critical  accuracy  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  every  reader  of  difeernment. 

One  of  the  ftrongeft  arguments  that  have  occurred 
to  us  in  fupport  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch, 


prophets  §J  "iTappears  alfo  from  the  prologue,  that  and  the  inflation  of  the  writer,  has  already  been  given 
P  V  y  rr  .  ev_  under  the  article  Religion,  n°  \±t  &c.  which  lee: 


the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  other  ancient  books, ,  ex 
ifted  at  the  fame  period.  The  book  of  Ecclefiaftieus, 
according  to  the  calculations  of  the  beft  chronologers, 
was  written  in  Syriac  about  A.  M.  3772>  l^at  ?32 
years  before  the  Chriftian  era,  and  was  tranflated  into 
Greek  in  the  next  century  by  the  grandfon  ot  the  au- 
thor.  The  prologue  was  added  by  the  tranflator  :  but 
this  circumftance  does  not  diminifh  the  evidence  for  the 
antiquity  of  Scripture ;  for  he  informs  us,  that  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  their  fathers, 
were  ftudied  by  his  grandfather  :  a  fufficient  proof  that 
they  exifted  in  his  time.  As  no  authentic  books  of  a 


under  the  article  Religion,  nu  14,  &c.  which  fee: 

But  we  fhall  in  this  place  prefent  two  arguments  of  a 
different  kind,  which  would  be  fufficient  to  prove  at 
leaft  the  former  of  thefe  conclufions.  We  argue  from 
the  language  and  contents  of  the  Mofai'c  writings,  and 
from  the  teftimony  of  the  other  books  of  Scripture.  $ 

From  the  contents  and  language  of’  the  Pentateuch 
there  arifes  a  very  ftrong  prefumption  that  Mofes  was 
its  author.  The  very  mode  of  writing  in  the  four  laft 
books  difeovers  an  author  contemporary  with  the  events 
which  he  relates  ;  every  defeription,  both  religious  and 
political,  is  a  proof  that  the  writer  was  prefent  at  each 


thev  exifted  in  his  time,  /is  no  autnenue  ’  r - \  '  ,  -n  •  j  u  n.  •  i 

more  ancient  date,  except  the  facred  writings  them-  refpedive  feene  ;  and  the  leg. dative  and  hiftorical  parts 


cripture. 
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are  fo  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  neither  of  them 
could  have  been  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in  a  later 
a»e.  The  account  which  is  given  in  the  book  of  Ex¬ 
odus  of  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  towards  the  children  of 
Ifrael,  is  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  who 
was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  country  at  large,  but 
had  frequent  accefs  to  the  court  of  its  fovereign :  and 
the  minute  geographical  defcription  of  the  paflage  thro’ 
Arabia  is  fuch,  as  could  have  been  given  only  by  a  man 
like  Mofes,  who  had  fpent  40  years  in  the  land  of  Mi- 
dian.  The  language  itfelf  is  a  proof  of  its  high  anti- 
quity,  which  appears  partly  from  the  great  fimplicity 
of  the  ftyle,  and  partly  from  the  ufe  of  archaifms  or 
antiquated  expreflions,  which  in  the  days  even  of  Da¬ 
vid  and  Solomon  were  obfolete  (b).  But  the  ftrongeft 
argument  that  can  be  produced  to  fhow  that  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  was  written  by  a  man  born  and  educated  in 
Egypt,  is  the  ufe  of  Egyptian  words ;  words  which 
never  were,  or  ever  could  have  been,  ufed  by  a  native  of 
Paleftine  and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the 
very  fame  thing  which  Mofes  had  exprefied  by  a  word 
that  is  pure  Egyptian,  Ifaiah,  as  might  be  expedled 
from  his  birth  and  education,  has  exprelfed  by  a  word 
that  is  purely  Hebrew  (c). 

That  Mofes*  was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  pro¬ 
ved  alfo  from  the  evidence  of  teftimony.  We  do  not 
here  quote  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Lon¬ 
ginus,  or  Strabo,  becaufe  their  information  mull  have 
been  derived  from  the  Jews.  We  fhall  feek  no  autho¬ 
rity  but  that  of  the  fucceeding  facred  books  themfelves, 
which  bear  internal  evidence  that  they  were  written  in 
different  ages,  and  theiefore  could  not  be  forged  unlefs 
we  were  to  adopt  the  abfurd  opinion,  that  there  was  a 
fuccefiion  of  impoftors  among  the  Jews  who  united  to* 
gether  in  the  fame  fraud.  The  Jews  were  certainly 
beft  qualified  to  judge  of  the  authenticity  of  their  own 
books.  They  could  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  fa&s  re¬ 
corded,  and  they  could  have  no  intereft  in  adopting  a 
forgery.  Indeed,  to  fuppofe  a  whole  nation  combined 
in  committing  a  forgery,  and  that  this  combination 
Ihould  continue  for  many  hundred  years,  would  be  the 
moil  chimerical  fuppofition  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man.  Yet  we  muft  make  this  fuppofition,  if 
we  rejedl  the  hiftorical  fads  of  the  Old  Teflament.  No 
one  will  deny  that  the  Pentateuch  exifted  in  the  time 
of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles ;  for  they  not  only  mention 
it,  but  quote  it.  “  This  we  admit,”  reply  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  hypothefis  which  we  are  now  combating  ; 
•*  but  you  cannot  therefore  conclude  that  Mofes  was  the 
author;  for  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it  was  compofed 
by  Ezra.”  But  unfortunately  for  men  of  this  opinion, 
both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  aforibe  the  book  of  the  law 
to  Mofes  f.  2.  The  Pentateuch  was  in  the  poffefTioii  of 
the  Samaritans  before  the'time  of  Ezra.  3.  It  exifted 
in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  A.  C.  839 
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years  f.  4.  It  was  in  public  ufe  in  the  reign  of  Jeho  Scripfurd. 
laphat,  A.  C.  912  ;  for  that  virtuous  prince  appointed  7^™* 
Levites  and  priefls  who  taught  in  Judah,  and  had  the^  ron* 
book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  with  them,  and  went  z  Kings 
about  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah  and  taught  xiv.  6. 
the  people  £.  5.  It  is  referred  to  by  David  in  his  dying  J  a  Chron* 
admonitions  to  Solomon  §*  The  fame  royal  bard  makes  9* 
many  allufions  to  it  in  the  book  of  Pfalms,  and  fome-  $  1 
times  quotes  it  #.  There  remains  therefore  only  one  ^ ^ 
refource  to  thofe  who  contend  that  Mofes  was  not  the  pfaj^  cij{# 
author,  viz,  that  it  was  written  in  the  period  which  7,  8.  with 
elapfed  between  the  age  of  Jofhua  and  that  of  David.  Exod. 

But  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  their  fettle-****^  6\ 
ment  in  Canaan  to  the  building  of  the  temple  prefup-  ^]naje  °ri# 
pofes  that  the  book  of  the  law  was  written  by  Mofes.  where  the 
6.  We  have  fatisfa&ory  evidence  that  it  exifted  in  tlie  words  are 
time  of  Jofhua.  One  paflage  may  be  quoted  where  this^e  ver? 
fadt  is  ftated.  The  Divine  Being  makes  ufe  of  thefe  mc* 
words  to  Jofhua:  **  Only  be  thou  ftrong,  and  very 
courageous,  that  thou  mayeft  obferve  to  do  all  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  which  Mofes  my  fervant  commanded 
thee  ;  turn  not  from  it  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left* 
that  thou  mayeft  profper  whitherfoever  thou  goell.  Tbit 
hook  of  the  law  fhall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth  ;  but 
thou  fhalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night,  that  thou1 
mayeft  obferve  to  do  -  according  to  all  that  is  written 
therein  f.,y  t 

To  the  foregoing  demon  drat  ion  objections  may  be  6^ 

ftated.  “  We  will  admit  the  force  of  your  arguments,  10 
and  grant  that  Mofes  adfually  wrote  a  work  called  the  Genera! 
book  of  the  law  ;  but  how  can  wc  be  certain  that 
was  the  very  work  which  is  now  current  under  his 
name  ?  And  unlefs  yon  can  fhow  this  to  be  at  leaft 
probable,  your  whole  evidence  is  of  no  value/”  To  il- 
luftrate  the  force  or  weaknefs  of  this  objection,  let  us 
apply  it  to  fome  ancient  Greek  author,  and  fee  whether 
a  clafiical  fcliolar  would  allow  it  to  be  of  weight.  “  It 
is  true  that  the  Greek  writers  fpeak  of  Homer  as  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  poet ;  it  is  true  alfo  that  they 
have  quoted  from  the  works  which  they  aferibe  to  him 
various  paflage s  that  we  find  at  prefent  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyfley  :  yet  ftill  there  is  a  poflibility  that  the  poems 
which  were  written  by  Homer,  and  thofe  which  we  call 
the.  Iliad  and  Ody[feyr  were  totally  diftindl  productions” 

Now  an  advocate  for  Greek  literature  would  reply  to 
this  objection,  not  with  a  ferious  anfwer,  but  with  a 
fmile  of  contempt  ;  and  he  would  think  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  filence  an  opponent  who  appeared  to  be  deaf 
to  the  cleareft  eonvidtion.  But  ftill  more-  may  be  fetid 
in  defence  of  Mofes  than  in  defence  of  Homer ;  for  the 
writings  of  the  latter  were-  not  depoiked  in  any  temple 
or  facred  archive,  in  order  to  lecure  them  from  the  de- 
vaftations  of  time ;  whereas  the  copy  of  the  book  of 
the  law,  as  written  by  Mofes,  was  intruded  to  the  priefts  * 
and  the  elders,  preferved  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 

and 


(b)  For  inftance,  K'in  \UCy  and  nys  puer ,  which  are  ufed  in  both  genders  by  no  other  writer  than  Mofes.  See 
Gen.  xxiv.  14.  r6.  2 8.  55.  57.  xxxviii.  21.  25. 

(c)  For  inftance,  *>nx  (perhaps  written  originally  and  the  *  lengthened  into  by  miftake),  written  by  the 

Seventy  “X‘  or  Gen.  xli.2.  and  nan,  written  by  the  Seventy  or  See  La  Croze  Lexicon  LEgyp* 

tiacumy  art.  axi  and  ohbi 

The  fame  thing  which  Mofes  exprefles  by  w,  Gen.  xli.  z.  Ifaiah  xix.  7.  exprefles  by  wny,  for  the  Seventy 
have  tranflated  both  of  thefe  woids-  by  #xf> 


II 

particular 

obje&ions 

obviated* 
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and  read  to  the  people  every  fevcnth  year  (t>J 

care  therefore  vvas  taken  not  only  for  the  preservation  of 
the  original  record,  but  that  no  fpurious  produ&km 
ffiould  be  fubftituted  in  its  ftead.  And  that  no  fpurious 
produ6lion  ever  has  been  fubftituted  in  the  ftead  of  the 
original  compofition  ot  Mofes,  appears  from  the  evidence 
both  of  the  Greek  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  For 
as  thefe  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  except  in  fome  trif¬ 
ling  variations  (e),  to  which  every  work  is  expofed  by 
length  of  time,  it  is  abfolutely  certain  that  the  five 
hooks  which  we  now  aferibe  to  Mofes  are  one  and  the 
fame  work  with  that  which  was  tranflat.ed  into  Greek 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and,  what  is  of  ft  ill  great¬ 
er  importance,  with  that  which  exifted  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  And  as  the  Jews  could  have  had  no  mo- 
,  tive  whatfoever,  during  that  period  which  elapfed  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  Jofhua  and  that  of  Solomon,  tor  fub- 
ftitnting  a  fpurious  production  inftead  of  the  original 
as  written  by  Mofes,  and,  even  had  they  been  inclined 
to  attempt  the  impofture,  would  have  been  prevented 
by  the  care  which  had  been  taken  by  their  lawgiver, 
we  muft  conclude  that  our  prefent  Pentateuch  is  the  ve¬ 
ry'  identical  work  that  was  delivered  by  Mofes. 

The  pofitive  evidence  being  now  produced,  we  ffiall 
endeavour  to  anfwer  fome  particular  objeftions  that  have 
been  urged.  But  a3  mod  of  thefe  occur  in  the  book  of 
Cenelisi  we  (hall  referve  them  for  feparate  examination, 
and  {hall  here  only  confidcr  the  obje&ions  peculiar  to 
the  four  laft  books.  They  may  be  comprifed  under 
one  head,  viz.  expreffions  and  paflages  in  thefe  books 
which  could  not  have  been  written  by  Mofes.  I-  1  he^ 
account  of  the  death  of  Mofes,  in  the  laft  chapter  of 
'Deuteronomy,  we  allow  muft  have  been  added  by  fome 
fncceeding  writer  ;  but  this  can  never  prove  that  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  is  fpurious.  What  is  more  com¬ 
mon  among  ourfelves  than  to  fee  an  account  ot  the  life 
and  death  of  an  author  fubjoined  to  his  works,  without 
informing  us  by  whom  the  narrative  was  written  ?  2.  It 
has  been  objefted,  that  Mofes  always  fpeaks  of  himfelf 
in  the  third  perfon.  This  is  the  objection  of  toolifh 
ignorance,  and  therefore  fcarcely  deferves  an  anfwer. 
We  fi^peft  that  fuch  perfons  have  never  read  the  daf¬ 
fies,  particularly  Ciefar’s  Commentaries,  where  the  au¬ 
thor  uniformly  fpeaks  of  himfelf  iii  the  third  peifon,  as 
every  -  writer  of  corred  tafte  will  do  who  refleds  on  the 
abfurdity  of  employing  the  pronoun  of  the  firil  perfou 
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Sufficient  in  a  work  intended  to  be  read  long  after  bis  death.  ( See  Scripture. 

Grammar,  n°  33.)  3.  As  to  the  objeftion,  that  in  <  1 

fome  places  the  text  is  defedive,  as  in  Exodus  xv.  8.  it 
is  not  di  reded  againft  the  author,  but  again  ft  fome  tran- 
feriber  ;  for  what  is  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  is  inferted 
in  the  Samaritan.  4.  The  only  other  objedion  that  de- 


ferves  notice  is  made  from  two  paffages.  It  is  faid  in 
one  place  that  the  bed  of  Og  is  at  Ramah  to  this  day  5 
and  in  another  (Deut.  iii.  14.),  “  Jair  the  fon  of  Ma- 
nafleh  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coaft* 
of  Gefhuri  and  Maacathi,  and  culled  them  after  hia 
own  name,  Bafhan-havoth-jair,  unto  this  day.  *  ft  he  laft; 
daufe  in  both  thefe  paflages  could  not  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mofes,  but  it  was  probably  placed  in  the  margin 
by  fome  transcriber  by  way  of  explanation,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  by  miftake  inferted  in  the  text.  Whoever 
doubts  the  truth  ©f  this  aflertion  may  have  recourfe  t<* 
the  manuferipts  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  fpurious  additions  in  the  texts  of  fome 
manuferipts  are  adually  written  in  the  margin  of 
others  (f). 

That  the  Pentateuch,  therefore,  at  leaft  the  four  laft 
books  of  it,  was  written  by  Mofes,  we  have  very  fatis- 
fadory  evidence  ;  which,  indeed,  at  the  diftance  of  3000 
years  is  wonderful,  and  which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any 
profane  hiftory  written  at  a  much  later  period.  n 

The  book  of  Genefis  was  evidently  not  written  by  aAuthentkj 
perfon  who  was  contemporary  with  the  fads  which 
records;  for  it  contains  the  hiftory  of  2369  years,  a G°eucfoi  I 
period  comprehending  almoft  twice  as  many  years  as  all 
the  reft  of  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Teftament 
put  together.  Mofes  has  been  acknowledged  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  book  by  all  the  ancient  Jews  and  Chrif- 
tians;  but  it  has  been  a  matter  of  diipute  from  what 
fource  he  derived  his  materials  ;  fome  affirming  that  all 
the  fads  were  revealed  by  infpiration,  and  others  main¬ 
taining  that  he  procured  them  from  tradition. 

Some  who  have  looked  upon  themfelves  as  profound 
philofophers,  have  rejeded  many  parts  of  the  book  of 
Genefis  as  fabulous  and  ahfurd :  but  it  cannot  be  the 
wifdom  of  philofophy,  but  the  vanity  of  ignorance, 
that  could  lead  to  fuch  an  opinion.  In  fad,  the  book 
of  Genefis  affords  a  key  to  many  difficulties  in  philofo- 
phy  which  cannot  otherwife  be  explained.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  that  the  diverfities  among  mankind  prove  that 
they  are  not  delcended  from  one  pair  ;  but  it  has  been 


(d)  “  And  Mofes  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  it  unto  the  priefts  the  foils  of  Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
•covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Ifrael.  And  Moles  commanded  them,  faying,  At  the  end  ot 

every  ffiven  years,  ir.  the  folemnity  of  the  year  of  releafe,.  in  the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Ifrael  is  come  to 
•appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  (hall  choofe,  thou  (halt  read  this  law  before  all  Ifrael 
in  their  hearing.  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when  Mofes  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book 
until  they  were  finifhed,  that  Mofes  commanded  the  Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lor,., 
.faying,  'lake  this  book  of  tlie  law,  and  put  it  in  the  fide  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.” 
Deut.  xxxi.  9  —  1 1.  24—26.  There'  is  a  puiTage  to  the  fame  pnrpofe  in  Jofephus  :  A»x*ra,  «»«*“*••*»  ■* 

XU  1  y g-ty.^a.TOi^  Jof/phl  jhUiquitot.  Lib.  V .  c .  I  ■  §  17*  Hudfon.  1 

(e)  See  the  collation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  London  Polyglot,  p.  19. 

-of  the  jdnimadvsr fronts  Samaritica .  ,  _  . 

(f)  To  mention  only  two  examples,  i.  The  common  reading,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  1*  but  the  Code* 

Pitaviani  3.  has  r«v  *vP<«x«y  In  the  margin  ;  and  in  one  of  th^  manuferipts  which  Beza  ufed,  this  marginal  ad- 
dition  has  been. obtruded  ill  the  text.  See  his  note  qn  this  palfage.  2.  Another  inftance  is,  J  John  ii.  27.  where 
the  genuine  reading  is  ;  but  Wetftein  quotes  two  manuferipts,  in  which.™"**  is  written  in  the  margin  J 

and  “this  marginal  reading  has  found  its  way  not  only  into  the  Codex  Covelli  2.  but  into  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopia 

Lvcriloiis. 
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fully  (hewn  that  all  thefe  diVerfities  may  be  accounted  the  fafts  gradually  become  more  mfsute. 

for  by  natural  caufes.  It  has  been  reckoned  a  great  r  . . 

difficulty  to  explain  how  foffil  fhelk  were  introduced 


,  4  _  were 

into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  deluge  explains 
this  faft  better  than  all  the  romantic  theories  of  philo- 
fophers.  It  is  impoffible  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
fuch  a  variety  of  languages  in  a  more  fatisfaftory  man- 
ner  than  is  done  in  the  account  of  the  confufton  of 
tongues  which  took  place  at  Babel.  It  would  be  no 
eafy  matter  to  ftiew  why  the  fea  of  Sodom  is  fo  differ¬ 
ent  from  every  other  fea  on  the  globe  which  has  yet 
been  explored,  if  we  had  not  poffeffed  the  fcriptural  ac¬ 
count  of  the  miraculous  deftruftion  of  Sodom  and  Go¬ 
morrah.  It  is  fa* mated  with  bitumen  and  ialt,  and  con¬ 
tains  no  fifties.  1  hefe  are  very  lingular  fafts,  which 
have  been  fully  eftablifhed  by  late  travellers.  The  book 
Genefis,  too,  has  been  treated  with  contempt,  be- 
caufe  it  makes  the  world  lefs  ancient  than  is  neceffary 
to  fupport  the  theories  of  modern  philosophers,  and  be- 
caufe  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  chronologies  of  feve- 
ral  nations  with  the  opinion  that  the  world  is  not  above 
6000  or  7000  years  old.  The  Chaldeans,  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  reckoned  up  470,-  00  years.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  pretend  that  they  have  records  extending  50,000 
years  back  ;  and  the  Hindoos  go  beyond  all  bounds  of 
probability,  carrying  back  their  chronology,  according 
13  to  Halhed,  more  than  7,000,000  of  years. 

YJaic  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  M.  Bailly,  lately 

riikated*  ™a^°r  °/  ^ans>  reconcile  thefe  magnified  calcula- 
’  tmns  with  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint,  which 
is  jujtly  preferred  to  the  Hebrew.  (See  Septuagint.  ) 
He  informs  us,  that  the  Hindoos,  as  well  as  the  Chal- 


t,  y  _  The  materials  Scripture. 

of  the  antediluvian  hiftory  are  very  fcanty.  The  ac-  — 
count  of  Abraham  is  more  complete  ;  blit  the  hiftory 
of  Jacob  and  his  family  is  ffill  more  fully  detailed.  This 
is  indeed  the  cafe  with  every  hiftory.  In  the  early  part, 
the  relation  is  very  fhort  and  general ;  blit  when  the  hi- 
fforian  approaches  his  own  time,  his  materials  accumn* 
late.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  book  of  Genefis  muit 
have  been  written  before  the  reft  of  the  Pentateuch  ; 
for  the  alluiions  in  the  laft  four  books  to  the  hiftory  of 
Abraham,  of  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  are  very  frequent.  The 
fimplicity  of  the  ftyle  fhows  it  to  be  one  of  the  molt 
ancient  of  the  facred  books  ;  and  petliaps  its  ftmilarity 
to  the  ftyle  of  Mofes  would  determine  a  critic  to  aferibe 
it  to.  him.  It  will  be  allowed,  that  no  man  was  better 
qualified  than  Mofes  to  compofe  the  hiftory  of  his  an- 
ceftors.  He  was  learned  in  all  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyp-  - 
tians,  the  molt  enlightened  nation  of  his  time,  and  he 
had. the  beft  opportunities  of  obtaining  accurate  infor¬ 
mation.  i  he  fhort  account  of  the  antediluvian  world 
could  eafily  be  remembered  by  Abraham,  who  might 
ontain  it  from  Shem,  who  was  his  contemporary.  To 
Shem  it  might  be  conveyed  by  Methufelah,  who  was 
340  years  old  when  Adam  died.  From  Abraham  to 
Moles,  the  interval  was  lefs  than  400  years.  The  fplen- 


did  promifes  made  to  that  patriarch  would  certainly  be 


deans  and  Egyptians,  had  years  of  arbitrary  .ktermina- 
tion.  fhey  had  months  of  15  days,  and  years  of  60 
days,  or  two  months.  A  month  is  a  night  and  day  of  the 
patriarchs ;  a  year  is  a  night  and  day  of  the  gods  ;  four 
thouiand  years  of  the  gods  arc  as  many  hundred  years 
or  men.  By  attention  to  fuch  modes  of  computation,  the 
age  of  .  the  world  will  be  found  very  nearly  the  fame  in 
e  writings  of  Mofes,  and  in  the  calculations  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Bramins.  With  thefe  alfo  we  have  a 
remarkable  coincidence  with  the  Perfian  chronology' 
Lailly  has  eftablifhed  thefe  remarkable  epoclias  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Deluge. 

-  -  22  c6  years. 

2222 
2340 

-  2000 

-  2000 

•  2300 

-  alfo  fhewn  the  lingular  coinci- 

‘  °f  t!?e  ase  of  the  world  as  given  by  four  diftinct 
and  diltantly  fituated  people. 

The  Perfians  -  .  *.  ^or 

1  he  Jews,  according  to  Jofephus,  -  555? 

Having  made  thefe  few  remarks,  to  fhew  that  the  fafts 
recorded  m  Genefis  are  not  inconfiftent  with  truth,  we 
mall  now,  by  a  few  obfervations,  confirm  the  evidence, 
rom  teftimony,  that  Mofes  was  the  author,  and  anfwer 
the  objeftions  that  feem  ftrongeft. 

r  Aere.  ra"’fe3l  a  grcat  probability,  from  the  book  of 
bnl  .  !- Ufe  f’ t  lat  the  author  lived  near  the  time  of  Jo 
LP  1  ior  as  we  advance  towards  the  end  of  that  book 


carefully  communicated  to  each  generation,  with  the 
•concomitant  fafts:  and  thus  the  hiftory  might  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  Mofes  by  the  moll  diftinguiftied  perfons.  The 
accounts  refpefting  Jacob  and  his  foil  Jofeph  might  be 
given  to  Mofes  by  his  grandfather  Kohath,  who  mull 
have  been  born  long  before  the  defeent  to  Egypt ;  and 


The  Septuagint  gives 
1  he  Chaldeans 
The  Egyptians 
The  Perfians 
The  Hindoos 
The  Chinefe 
The  fame  author  has 


Kohath  might  have  heard  all  the  fads  refpefting  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Ifaac  from  Jacob  himfelf.  Thus  we  can  eafily 
point  out  how  Mofes  might  derive  the  materials  of  the 
book  of  Genefis,  and  efpecially  of  the  laft  38  chapters, 
from  the  moft  authentic  fource.  ^ 

It  will  now  be  neceffary  to  confider  very  fhortly  the^j(CUorj9 
objeftions  that  have  been  fuppofed  to  prove  that  Gene-*?  !u- 
fis  could  not  have  been  written  by  Motes,  i.  It  is  ob-of“„y„k 
jefted,  that  the  author  of  the  firft  chapters  of  Genefis  <>f  Genefi* 
muff  have  lived  in  Mefopotamia,  as  he  difeovers  a°bviatcdU 
knowledge  of  ti  e  rivers  that  Watered  Parsdife,  of  the 
cities  Babylon,  Erech,  Refen,  and  Culneh  5  of  the  gold 
of  Pifon  ;  of  the  bdellium  and  onyx  ftoue.  But  if  he 
could  not  derive  this  knowledge  from  the  wifdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  is  far  from  being  improbable,  he 
might  furely  obtain  it  by  tradition  from  Abraham,  who 
was  born  and  brought  Up  beyond  the  Euphrates.  2.  In 
Genefis  xiv.  14.  it  is  faid,  Abraham  purfued  the  four 
confederate  kings  to  Dan,  yet  that  name  was  not  given 
till  after  the  conqueft  of  Paleftine  *.  We  anfwer,  this  *  Jud?eM 
might  be  inferted  by  a  transcriber.  But  fuch  a  fuppofi-^'  XVi“~ 
tion  is  not  neceffary  ;  for  though  we  are  told  in  the  book 
of  Judges  that  a  city  originally  called  Lai/h  received 
then  the  name  of  Dan,  this  does  not  prove  that  Laifh 
was  the  fame  city  with  the  Dan  which  is  mentioned  in 
Genefi3.  ^  The  fame  anfwer  may  be  given  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  which  is  brought  from  Genefis  xxxv.  21.  where  the 
tower  of  Edar  is  mentioned,  which  the  objeftors  fay 
was  the  name  of  a  tower  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
falem.  But  the  tower  of  Edar  lignifies  the  tower  of  the 
floeks,  which  in  the  paftoral  country  of  Canaan  mioht 
bf*  .vei7  common  name.  3,  The  moft  formidable 
objeUiOji  .13  derived  fro.<a  theft  two  paffages,  Gen.  xii.  6. 

'‘And. 
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■a  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.”  Gen.xxxvi. 
31.  “  Thefe  are  the  kings  that  reigned  over  the  land  of 
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The  book 
of  Exodus. 


1 6 

Leviticus. 


‘Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  oyer  the  children  of 
Jftael Now,  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  thefe  paf- 
fages  could  be  written  by  Mofes.  W€  allow  they  were 
added  by  a  later  writer  ;  but  this  circumftance  cannot 
invalidate  the  evidence  which  has  been  already  produ 
ced.  It  does  not  prove  that  Mofes  was  not  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Genefis,  but  only  that  the  book  of  Ge- 
nefis  has  received  two  alterations  fince  his  death. 

According  to  Rivet,  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles 
have  cited  27  paffages  verbatim  from  the  book  ot  Ge¬ 
nefis,  and  have  made  38  allufions  to  the  fenfe. 

The  book  of  Exodus  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  If- 
raelites  for  about  145  years.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
'da very  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt  >  ^  the  miracles  by 
which  they  were  delivered  ;  of  their  paffage  through 
the  Red  Sea,  and  journey  through  the  wildernefs  ;  of 
the  folemn  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue  on  Mount 
Sinai,  and  of  the  building  and  furniture  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle.  This  book  is  cited  by  David,  by  Daniel,  and 
other  facred  writers.  Twenty-five  paffages  are  quoted 
by  our  .Saviour  and  his  apoftles  in  exprefs  words,  and 
they  make  19  allufions  to  the  fenfe. 

The  book  of  Leviticus  contains  the  hiftory  of  the 
Ifraelites  for  one  month.  It  confifts  chiefly  of  laws. 

•  Indeed,  properly  fpeaking,  it  is  the  code  of  the  Jewifh 
ceremonial  and  political  laws.  It  deferibes  the  confe- 
cration  of  Aaron  and  his  fons,  the  daring  impiety  and 
exemplary  punifhment  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  It  reveals 
alfo  fome  predictions  refpeCting  the  punifhment  of  the 
Ifraelites  in  cafe  of  apoftacy  ;  and  contains  an  affurance 
that  every  fixth  year  fhould  produce  abundance  to  fup- 
port  them  during  the  feventh  or  fabbatical  year.  This 
book  is  quoted  as  the  production  of  Mofes  in  feveral 
«  2  Chron  books  of  feripture  *. 

xxx.  16.  The  book  of  Numbers  comprehends  the  hiftory  of  the 
Jerem  vii  XfraeIites  for  a  period  of  about  38  years,  reckoning 
from  the  fir  ft  day  of  the  fecond  month  after  their  de¬ 
parture  from  Egypt.  It  contains  an  account  of  two 
numberings  of  the  people  ;  the  firft  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  year  of  their  emigration,  the  fecond  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  towards  the  concluiion  of  their  journey 
in  the  wildernefs  f .  It  deferibes  the  ceremonies  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  confecration  of  the  tabernacle,  gives  an 
exa&  journal  of  the  marches  and  encampments  of  the 
Ifraelites,  relates  the  appointment  of  the  70  elders,  the 
miraculous  cure  performed  by  the  brazen  ferpent,  and 
the  mifeondud  of  Mofes  when  he  was  commanded  to 
bring  water  from  the  rock.  There  is  alfo  added  an  ac- 
u  count  of  the  death  of  Aaron,  of  the  conqueft  of  Sihon 
and  Og,  and  the  ftory  of  Balaam,  with  his  celebrated 
prophecy  concerning  the  Mefliah  §. 

The  book  of  Numbers  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  Mofes 
in  feveral  parts  of  Scripture  *. 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy  comprehends  a  period  of 
nearly  two  months.  It  confifts  of  an  interefting  addrefs 
to  the  Ifraelites,  in  which  Mofes  recals  to  their  remem¬ 
brance  the  many  inftances  of  divine  favour  which  they 
had  experienced,  and  reproaches  them  for  their  ingrati¬ 
tude.  He  lays  before  them,  in  a  compendious  form, 
the  laws  which  he  had  formerly  delivered,  and  makes 
fome  explanatory  additions.  This  was  the  more  necef- 
fary,  becaufe  the  Ifraelites,  to  whom  they  had  been  ori¬ 
ginally  promulgated,  and  who  had  feen  the  miracles  in 
Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  Mount  Sinai,  had  died  in 
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the  wildernefs.  The  divine  origin  of  thefe  laws,  and  the  Scripture, 
miracles  by  which  they  were  fan&ioned,  muft  already  liir_^u, 
have  been  well  known  to  them  ;  yet  a  folemn  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  thefe  by  the  man  who  had  miraculoufly  fed  the 
prefent  generation  from  their  infancy,  who  by  the  lift¬ 
ing  up  of  his  haflds  had  procured  them  vi&ory  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  who  was  going  to  leave  the  world  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduft  to  the  God  of  Ifrael, 
could  not  but  make  a  deep  and  lafting  imprefiion  on  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  him.  He  inculcates  thefe  laws 
by  the  moft  powerful  motives.  He  prefents  before 
them  the  moft  animating  rewards,  and  denounces  the 
fevered  punifhments  to  the  rebellious.  The  prophecies 
of  Mofes  towards  the  end  of  this  book,  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  Jews,  their  difperfions  and  calamities,  the 
conqueft  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Romans,  the  miferies  of 
the  befieged,  and  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  the  Jewifh  nation, 
cannot  be  read  without  aftonifhment.  They  are  perfpi- 
cuous  and  minute,  and  have  been  literally  accomplifhed. 

This  book'  is  cited  as  the  produ&ion  of  Mofes  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles  *.  *  Matth. 

4.  The  hiftorical  books  are  1 2  in  number,  Jofhua,  Judges,  *7^  4*. 
uth,  Samuel  I.  and  II.  Kings  I  and  II.  Chronicles,  ^ 


Ruth, 

Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Either,  Thefe,  if  confidered  diftin&ly  Gal  iii 
from  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  writings  more  properly 
ftyled  prophetical,  contain  a  compendium  of  the  Jewifh  rhe  hifto* 
hiftory  from  the  death  of  Mofes,  A.  M.  2552,  to  the  dc  books, 
reformation  eftablilhed  by  Nehemiah  after  the  return 
from  the  captivity,  A.  M.  3595,  comprehending  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  1043  years. 

To  enable  us  to  difeover  the  authors  of  thefe  books, 
wc  have  no  guide  to  condudt  us  but  conjecture,  inter¬ 
nal  evidence,  or  the  authority  of  the  modern  Jews. 

From  the  frequent  references  in  Scripture,  and  from  the 
teftimony  of  Jofephus,  it  appears  that  the  Jews  were 
in  poffeffion  of  many  hiftorical  records  which  might 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  this  fubjeCt  if  they  had 
ftill  been  preferved.  But  during  the  calamities  which 
befel  that  infatuated  nation  in  their  wars  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  the  dilperfion  which  followed,  thefe  writings  40 . 
have  perifhed.  But  though  we  can  produce  no  tefti-^^^ 
mony  more  ancient  than  the  age  of  our  Saviour  to  au-e^ 
thenticate  the  hiftorical  books,  yet  there  are  fome  fads 
refpeCling  the  mode  of  their  prefervation  which  entitle 
them  to  credit.  The  very  circumftance  itfelf,  that  the 
Jews  have  preferved  them  in  the  facred  volume  to  this 
day,  while  their  other  ancient  books  have  been  loft,  is 
a  proof  that  they  confidered  them  as  the  genuine  re¬ 
cords  of  their  nation.  Jofephus  f,  whofe  authority  is  h  Contn 
of  great  importance,  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  pecu-^/x<J”* 
liar  province  of  the  prophets  and  priefts  to  commit  toh 
writing  the  annals  of  the  nation,  and  to  preferve  them, 
to  pofterity.  That  thefe  might  be  faithfully  preferved, 
the  facerdotal  function  was  made  hereditary,  and  the 
greateft  care  was  obferved  to  prevent  intermarriages 
either  with  foreigners  or  with  the  other  tribes.  No  man 
could  officiate  as  a  prieft  who  could  not  prove  his  de¬ 
scent  in  a  right  line  by  unqueftionable  evidence  J.  Re-|  Ezra  n 
gifters  were  kept  in  Jerufalem,  which  at  the  end  of  eve-^1*61’ 
ry  war  were  regularly  revifed  by  the  furviving  priefts  ; 
and  new  ones  were  then  compofed.  As  a  proof  that 
this  has  been  faithfully  performed,  Jofephus  adds,  that 
the  names  of  all  the  Jewifh  priefts,  in  an  uninterrupted 
fucceffion  from  father  to  fon,  had  been  regiftered  for 
200  years  ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of  Aaron  to  the  age 
of  Jofephus. 

The 
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Stnpfyra.  frhe  national  records  were  not  allowed  to  be  written 
^"v  by  any  man  who  might  think  himfelf  fit  for  the  of, 
lice  ;  and  if  a  prieft  faliified  them,  he  was  excluded  from 
the  altar  and  depofed  from  his  office.  Thus  we  are 
allured,  the  Jewifn  records  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  priefls  ;  and  as  they  may  be  confulered  as  the 
fame  family  from  Aaron  to  the  Babylonifli  captivity  and 
downwards,  the  fame  credit  is  due  to  them  that  would  be 
due  to  family  records,  which  by  antiquarians  are  cfleem- 
ai  ed  the  moll  authentic  fources  of  information. 

Aufheniici-  Of  the  22  books  which  Jofephus  reckoned  himfelf 
tv  of  the  bowed  to  believe,  the  hiftorical  books  from  the  death  of 
^ecordT  ^°^es  t0  t^ie  re*gn  °f  Artaxerxes,  he  informs  us,  were 
written  by  contemporary  prophets.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  prophets  were  the  compofers,  and  the  priefls 
the  hereditary  keepers,  of  the  national  records.  Thus, 
the  bed  provifion  pofhble  was  made  that  they  fhould  be 
written  accurately*  and  be  preferved  uncorrupted.  The 
principal  office  of  thefe  prophets  was  to  inftru&  the 
people  in  their  duty  to  God,  and  occalionally  to  com¬ 
municate  the  predictions  of  future  events.  For  this 
purpofe  they  were  educated  in  the  fchools  of  the  pro¬ 
phets,  or  in  academies  where  facrcd  learning  was 
taught.  The  prophets  were  therefore  the  learned  men 
of  their  time,  and  confequently  w  ere  belt  qualified  for 
the  office  of  hiftorians.  It  may  be  objected,  that  the 
prophets,  in  concert  with  the  priefls,  might  have  forged 
any  writings  they  plcafed.  But  before  we  fufpect 
that  they  have  done  fo  in  the  hiftorical  books  of  the 
Old  Teflament,  we  mufl  find  out  feme  motive  which 
could  induce  them  to  commit  fo  daring  a  crime.  But 
thjs  is  impoflible.  No  encomiums  are  made  either  upon 
the  prophets  or  the  priefls  ;  no  adulation  to  the  reign¬ 
ing  monarch  appeal's,  nor  is  the  favour  of  the  populace 
courted.  The  faults  of  all  ranks  are  delineated  with¬ 
out  referve.  Indeed  there  is  no  hiftory  extant  that  has 
more  the  appearance  of  impartiality.  We  are  prefent- 
ed  with  a  fimple  detail  of  fa&s,  and  are  left  to  difeover 
the  motives  and  intentions  of  the  feveral  characters  ; 
and  when  a  character  is  drawn,  it  is  done  in  a  few 
words,  without  exaggerating  the  vices  or  amplifying 
the  virtues. 

It  is  of  no  real  confequence,  therefore,  whether  we 
^an  afeertain  the  authors  of  the  different  books  or  not. 
From  Jofephus  we  know  that  they  exifled  in  his  time ; 
and  from  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
preferved  we  are  allured  they  were  not  in  danger  of 
being  corrupted.  They  exifled  alfo  when  the  Septua- 
gint  tranflation  was  made.  Frequent  references  are 
made  to  them  in  the  writings  of  the  later  prophets  ; 
fometimes  the  fame  fa&s  are  related  in  detail.  In  fhort, 
there  is  fuch  a  coincidence  between  the  hiftorical  books 
and  the  writings  of  thofe  prophets  who  were  contempo¬ 
rary,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe  the  latter  true 
without  receiving  the  former. 

Indeed,  to  fuppofe  that  the  Jews  could  have  recei¬ 
ved  and  preferved  with  fuch  care  for  fo  many  hundred 
years  falfe  records,  which  it  muflhave  been  in  the  pow¬ 
er  of  every  perfon  to  difprove,  and  which  at  the  fame 
time  do  fo  little  credit  to  the  chara&er  of  their  nation, 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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ia  to  fuppofe  one  of  the  greateft  abfurdittes  in  the  Scripture., 
world ;  it  is  to  fuppofe  that  a  whole  nation  could  a&  — 
contrary  to  all  thofe  principles  which  have  always  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  human  mind,  and  which  muft  always 
predominate  till  human  nature  undergo  a  total  revolu¬ 
tion. 

The  book  which  immediately  follows  the  Penta- Joftiua, 
teuch  has  been  generally  aferibed  to  Jofhua  the  fuc- 
ceftor  of  Mofes.  It  contains,  however,  fome  things 
which  muft  have  been  inferted  after  the  death  of  Jo- 
fhua.  It  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  there  is  fome  ac¬ 
cidental  derangement  in  the  order  of  the  chapters  of 
this  book,  which  was  probably  occafioned  by  the  au- 
cient  mode  of  fixing  together  a  number  of  rolls.  If 
chronologically  placed,  they  fhould  be  read  thus,  ift 
chapter  to  the  10th  verfe,  then  the  2d  chapter;  then 
from  the  icth  verfe  to  the  end  of  the  tft  chapter;  af¬ 
terwards  fhould  follow  the  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  x.  and  xi. 
chapters  ;  then  the  xxii.  ;  and  laftly  the  xii.  and  xiii! 
chapters  to  the  24th  verfe  of  the  latter. 

T  he  fa&s  mentioned  in  this  book  are  referred  to  by 
many  of  the  facred  writers .§.  In  the  book  of  Kings?  1  Chr°m 

xvi.  34.  the  words  of  Joffiua  are  laid  to  be  the  words  of  7  7^X!L 
God.  See  Joshua.  is*;  Plaint 

By  whom  the  book  of  Judges  was  written  is  uncer- Ifakxvi'ii. 
tain  ;  but  as  it  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Jewifh  repub-21.*  >  A&3 
lie  for  317  years,  the  materials  muft  have  been  furnifh-L“V43  V 
ed  by  different  perfons.  The  book,  however,  ieems  r 

be  the  compofition  of  one  individual  (o),  who  lived  af-  James  ii. 
ter  the  regal  government  was  eftabliihed  J,  but  before  the  .  a  8, ; 
acceffion  of  David  ;  for  it  is  laid  in  the  21ft  verfe  ofKccIus* 
the  1  ft  chapter,  that  the  Jcbufites  were  Hill  in  Jerufa-i? iMac# 
em  ;  who,  we  know,  were  difpofleffed  of  that  city  car-  23 
ly  in  the  reign  of  David  ^T.  We  have  reafon,  therefore,  Judges, 
to  afenbe  this  book  to  Samuel.  «.  f 

1  he  hiftory  of  this  book  may  be  divided  into  twoparts;**!’^’ 
the  firft  contains  an  account  of  the  Judges  from  Othnielv  6  8 
to  Samfon,  ending  at  the  16th  chap.  The  fecondpart  ’ 
relates  feveral  remarkable  tranfadfions  which  occurred 
foon  after  the  death  of  Joihua;  but  are  thrown  to  the  end 
of  the  book,  that  they  might  not  interrupt  the  courfe  of 
the  hiftory.  See  Judges. 

Phe  book  of  Ruth  is  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  theR 
book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to  the  hiftory  of"1"1* 
David,  as  it  is  related  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  Since 
the  genealogy  which  it  contains  defeends  to  David,  it 
mult  have  been  written  after  the  birth  of  that  prince, 
but  not  at  any  confidence  time  after  it ;  for  the  hi¬ 
ftory  of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  the  great-grandfather  and 
great-grandmother  of  David,  could  not  be  remembered 
above  two  or  three  generations.  As  the  elder  brothers 
of  David  and  their  fons  are  omitted,  and  none  of  his 
own  children  are  mentioned  in  the  genealogy,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  book  was  compofed  in  honour  of  the  He¬ 
brew  monarch,  after  he  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel, 
and  before  any  of  his  children  were  born ;  and  confe- 
quently  in  the  reign  of  Saul.  The  Jews  aferibe  it  to 
Samuel ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  perfon  of  that  ao-e  to 
whom  it  may  be  attributed  with  more  propriety.  We 
are  informed  (i  Sam.  x.  25.)  that  Samuel  was  a  writer, 

P  and 
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and  are  affured  that  no  perfon  in  the  reign  of  Saul  was 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  fplcndid  profpeds  of  David 
as  the  prophet  Samuel. 

The  Greeks  denominate  the  books  of  Samuel,  which 
follow  next  in  order,  7 he  Boohs  of  Kingdoms;  and  the 
Latins,  The  Books  of  Kings  L  and  II.  Anciently  there 
were  but  two  books  of  Kings  ;  the  firft  was  the  two 
books  of  Samuel,  and  the  fecond  was  what  we  now  call 
the  two  books  of  Kings.  According  to  the  prefent 
divifion,  thefe  two  books  are  four,  viz.  the  firft  and  fe¬ 
cond  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  firft  and  fecond  books 
of  Kings . 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel 
there  are  different  opinions.  Some  think  that  Samuel 
wrote  only  twenty  or  twenty-four  chapters  of  the  firft 
book,  and  that  the  hiftory  was  continued  by  Nathan 
and  Gad.'  This  opinion  they  ground  on  the  following 
paffage  in  Chronicles  §,  “  Now  the  ads  of.  David  the 
king^  firft  and  laft,  behold  they  are  written  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  th tfeer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  pro¬ 
phet,  and  Gad  the  feer”  Others  think  they  were 
compiled  by  Ezra  from  ancient  records  ;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  books  of  Samuel  were  written  before  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  ;  for  .  on  comparifon  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  the  laft  mentioned  books  many 
circumftances  are  taken  from  the  former.  The  firft 
book  carries  down  the  hiftory*  of  the  Ifraelites  from  the 
birth  of  Samuel  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Gilboa,  compre¬ 
hending  a  period  of  about  80  years.  1  he  fecond  re¬ 
lates  the  hiftory  of  David  from  his  fnccefiion  to  the 
throne  of  Ifrael  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death, 
containing  40  years.  J  here  are  two  beautiful  paffages 
tn  thefe  books  which  every  man  of  fentiment  and  tafte 
muft  feel  and  admire,  the  lamentation  or  elegy  on  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  and  the  parable  of  Nathan.  The  im¬ 
partiality  of  the  hiftorian  is  fully  attefled  by  the  can¬ 
dour  and  freedom  with  which  the  adions  of  Saul  and 
David  are  related.  There  are  fome  remarks  interfper- 
fed  which  were  probably  added  by  Ezra. 

When  the  two  books  of  Kings  were  written,  or  by 
whom  they  were  compiled,  is  uncertain.  Some  have 
fuppofed  that  David,  Solomon ,  and  Hezthiah ,  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  their  own  times.  Others  have  been  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  prophets,  viz.  Ifaiah ,  Jeremiah}  Gad>  and 
Nathan ,  each  of  them  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  in 
which  he  lived.  But  it  is  generally  believed  that  Ezra 
wrote  thefe  two  books,  and  publifhed  them  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  them  at  prefent.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  prophets  drew  up  the  lives  of  the  kings 
who  reigned  in  their  times.;  for  the  names  and  writings 
of  thofe^ prophets  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  cited. 
Still,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  two  books  of  Kings 
are  but  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  the  fubftance 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  books  before  us.  In  fup- 
port  of  the  opinion  that  Ezra  is  the  author  of  thefe 
books,  it  is  faid,  That  in  the  time  of  the  penman,  the 
ten  tribes  were  captives  in  Affyria,  whither  they  had 
been  carried  as  a  punifhment  for  their  fins  :  That  in  the 
fecond  of  thefe  books  the  author  makes  fome  refledions 
on  the  calamities  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  which  demon- 
ffrate  that  he  lived  after  that  event.  But  to  this  it  is 
objeded,  That  the  author  of  thefe  books  exprefies 
himfelf  throughout  as  a  contemporary,  and  as  one 
would  have  done  who  had  been  an  eye  and  ear  witnefs 
of  what  he  related.  To  this  objection  it  is  aufwered, 
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That  Ezra  compiled  thefe  books  from  the  prophetic  Scripture. 

writings  which  he  had  in  his  poffeilion  ;  that  he  copied 

them  exadly,  narrating  the  fads  in  order  as  they  hap. 

pened,  and  interfperfed  in  his  hiftory  fome  refledions 

and  remarks  arifmg  from  the  fubjeds  which  he  hand* 

led. 

The  frft  book  comprifes  a  period  of  1  26  years,  from 
the  death  of  David  to  that  of  Jehofhaphat.  The  fecond 
book  records  the  tranfadions  of  many  kings  of  Judah 
and  Ifrael  for  the  fpace  of  about  300  yea-s,  from  the 
death  of  Jehofhaphat  to  the  deftrudion  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple,  A.  M.  3416.  A.  C.  588. 

The  Hebrews  ftyle  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  De-  ^  Chro- 
heri  Imim§,  i.  e.  Words  of  days ,  journals  or  diaries,  inn;cjes 
allufion  to  thofe  ancient  journals  which  appear  to  have  §  o*o% 
been  keDt  among  the  Jews.  The  Greeks  call  them 
Paralipomena  which  fignifies  things  omitted ;  as  iff 
thefe  two  books  were  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  inform 
us  what  had  been  omitted  or  too  much  abridged  in  the 
books  of  Kings.  The  two  books  of  Chronicles  contain 
indeed  feveral  particulars  which  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  other  books  of  feripture  :  but  it  is  not 
theiefore  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  are  the  records  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Ifrael,  fo  often  referred  to  in  the 
books  of  Kings.  Thofe  ancient  regifters  were  appa¬ 
rently  much  more  copious  than  the  books  before  us  ;  and 
the  compiler  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  often  refers  to 
them,  and  makes  long  cxtra&s  from  them. 

Some  fuppofe  that  the  author  of  thefe  two  books 
was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  two  books  of  Kings. 

The  Jews  fay  that  they  were  written  by  E*ra,  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  affifted  by  Zechariah  and  / 

Hnggai ,  who  were  then  alive.  But  events  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  them  of  fo  late  a  date  as  to  fhow  that  he  could 
not  have  written  them  in  their  prefent  form  ;  and  there  is 
another  objedion  to  his  being  their  author,  which  is  lit¬ 
tle  lefs  forcible:  between  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chroni¬ 
cles  there  is  a  great  number  of  variations  both  in  dates 
and  fads,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  Ezra  had 
been  the  author  of  them,  or  indeed  if  they  had  been  the 
work  of  any  one  perfon. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  are  not  to  be  confidcred 
merely  as  an  abridgment  of  former  hiftories  with  fome 
ufeful  additions,  but  as  books  written  with  a  particular 
view;  which  feems  to  have  been  to  furnifh  a  genealogical 
regiftcr  of  the  twelve  tribes,  deduced  from  the  earlieft 
times,  in  order  to  point  out  thofe  diftindions  which 
were  neceffary  to  eiferiminate  the  mixed  multitude  that? 
returned  from  Babylon  ;  to  afeertain  the  lineage  of 
Judah  ;  and  to  re-eftablifh  on  their  ancient  footing  the 
pretenfions  and  fundions  of  each  individual  tribe.  ■ 

The  book  of  Ezra,  and  alfo  that  of  Nehemiah,  are  boo^ 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  former  of  thefe Gf  Ezra.. 
prophets;  and  they  called  them  the  lft  and  2d  books 
of  Efdras ;  which  title  is  ftill  kept  up  by  the  Latin 
church.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  the  foirner 
of  thefe  books,  which  comprifes  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews 
from  the  time  that  Cyrus  made  the  decree  for  their  re¬ 
turn  until  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longima*. 
nus  (which  was  about  100  years,  or  as  others  think 
79  years),  was  all  compofed  by  Ezra,  except  tire  firft  fix 
chapters,  which  contain  an  account  of  the  firft  return  of 
the  Jews  upon  the  decree  of  Cyrus ;  whereas  Ezra  did 
not  return  till  the  time  of  Artaxerxes.  It  is  of  this 
fecond  return  therefore  that  he  writes  the  account ;  and 
$  adding 
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3cri  rurc  adding  it  to  the  other,  which  he  found  ready  compofed 
to  his  hand,  he  made  it  a  complete  hiflory  of  the  Jewifn 
Melioration. 

Th;s  book  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  chap.  iv.  8.  to 
chap.  vii.  27.  As  this  part  of  the  work  chiefly  con¬ 
tains  letters,  conventions,  and  decrees  expreffed  in  that 
language,  the  fidelity  of  the  hiftorian  has  probably  in¬ 
duced  him  to  take  down  the  very  words  which  were 
ufed.  The  people,  too,  had  been  accuflomed  to  the 
Chaldee  during  the  captivity,  and  probably  underflood 
it  better  than  Hebrew  ;  for  it  appears  fiom  Nehemiah’s 
account,  chap.  viii.  2,  8.  that  all  could  not  tmderftand 
the  law. 

The  book  of  Nehemiah,  as  has  been  already  obfer- 
ved,  bears,  in  the  Latin  bibles,  the  title  of  the  fee  and 
book  of  Efdros  ;  the  ancient  canons  likewife  give  it  the 
fame  name,  becaufe,  perhaps,  it  was  confidered  as  a 
fequel  to  the  book  of  Ezra.  In  the  Hebrew  bibles  it 
has  the  name  of  Nehemiah  prefixed  to  it  ;  which  name  is 
retained  in  the  Engliih  bible.  But  though  that  chief  is 
by  the  writer  of  the  fecond  book  of  Maccabees  affirm¬ 
ed  to  have  been  the  author  of  it,  there  cannot,  we  think, 
be  a  doubt  but  that  either  it  was  written  at  a  later 
period,  or  had  additions  made  to  it  after  Nehemiah’s 
death. 

With  the  book  of  Nehemiah  the  hiflory  of  the  Old 
Teftament  concludes.  This  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
place  about  A.  M.  3574.  A.  C.  434.  But  Prideaux 
with  more  probablity  has  fixed  it  at  A.  M.  3595.  See 
Nehemiah. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Eflher.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  many  commen¬ 
tators,  have  aferibed  it  to  Mordecai ;  and  the  book  itfclf 
feems  to  favour  this  opinion  ;  for  we  are  told  in  chao. 
ix.  20.  that  “  Mordecai  wrote  thefe  things.”  Others 
have  fuppofed  that  Ezra  was  the  author  ;  but  the  more 
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probable  opinion  of  the  Talmudifls  is,  that  the  great  Scriptin'*, 
fynagogue  (Tee  Synagogue),  to  perpetuate  the  me- — -y-* *** 
mory  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  confpira- 
cy  of  Haman,  and  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  feaft 
of  Purim,  ordered  this  book  to  be  ccmpofed,  very  likely 
of  materials  left  by  Mordecai,  and  afterwards  approved 
and  admitted  it  into  the  facred  canon.  The  time  when 
the  events  which  it  relates  happened,  is  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxts  Longi- 
manus,  and  by  others  in  that  of  Darius  the  Ion  of 
Hyftafpe.*,  called  by  the  facred  penman  slhafucnis.  „r 

Concerning  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  there  are  Of  job* 
many  different  opinions.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  Job 
himfelf  wrote  it  in  Syriac  or  Arabic ,  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  mandated  by  Mofes*  Others  have  thought 
that  Eiibu  wrote  it ;  and  by  others  it  1*3  aferibed  to 
Mofes,  to  Solomon,  to  lfaiah,  and  to  Ezra.  To  give 
even  an  abridgment  of  the  arguments  brought  in  fup- 
port  of  thefe  various  opinions  would  fill  a  volume,  and 
at  lad  leave  the  reader  in  his  prefen t  uncertainty.  He 
who  has  leifure  and  inclination  to  weigh  them  may 
fludy  the  fecond  fedion  of  the  fixth  book  of  Warbur- 
ton’s  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  together  with  the  fe¬ 
ver  al  works  there  referred  to  ;  but  the  queition  at  iffue 
is  of  very  little  importance  to  us.  The  book  of  Job, 
by  whomsoever  it  was  written,  and  whether  it  be  a  real 
hiflory,  or  a  dramatical  poem  founded  on  hiflory,  has 
been  always  eileemed  a  portion  of  canonical  feripture, 
and  is  one  of  the  m©fl  fublime  compofitions  in  the  facred 
volume. 

The  book  of  Job  appears  to  {land  fingle  and  unpa¬ 
ralleled  in  the  facred  volume.  It  feems  to  have  little 
connection  with  the  other  writings  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  no  relation  whatever  to  the  affairs  of  the  Ifraelites. 

The  feene  is  laid  in  Idumaxi  (  h  )  ;  the  hiflory  of  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  that  country  is  the  bafis  of  the  narrative  ; 
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(h)  “  The  information  which  the  learned  have  endeavoured  to  collcdl  from  the  writings  and  geography  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  country  and  relidence  of  Job  and  his  friends,  appears  to  me  (lays  Dr  Low  thj  io  very  in- 
con  ehmve,  that  I  am  inclined  to  take  a  quite  different  method  for  the  iolution  of  this  queftion,  by  applying  foie- 

Jr}0.'  -  Sacred  Writings  :  the  hints  with  which  they  have  furnifhed  me  towards  the  llluilration  of  this  fubiedL 
t  fhall  explain  as  briefly  as  poffible. 

i  lie  land  of  Uz ,  or  Gnutzy  is  evidently  Idumaa,  as  appears  from  Lam.  iv.  21.  Uz  was  the  grandfon  of  Seir 
I  le  Home,  Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  21,  28.  1.  Chrom  i.  38,  42.  Seir  inhabited  that  mountainous  tract  which  was 
called  by  his  name  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Abraham  ;  but  his  poflerity  being  expelled,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Idumasans  :  Gen.  xiv.  6.  Deut.  ii.  12.  Two  other  men  are  mentioned  of  the  name  Uz  ;  one  the  grandion  of 
ohem,  the  other  the  fon  of  Nachor,  the  brother  of  Abraham  ;  but  whether  any  difiridt  was  called  after  their 
name  is  not  clear.  Idumaea  is  a  part  of  Arabia  Pet  rasa,  fituated  on  the  louthern  extremity  of  the  tribe  of 
y  nik'  XXX1V*  3*  J°fo*  xv*  b  21,  The  land  of  Uz  therefore  appears  to  have  been  between  Egypt  and 
1  hihfha,  Jer.  xxv.  20.  where  the  order  of  the  places  feems  to  have  been  accurately  obierved  in  reviewing  the 
different  nations  from  Egypt  to  Babylon ;  and  the  fame  people  feem  again  to  be  dei’ciibed  in  exactly  the  fame 
iituatioiis,  Jer.  xlvi  — 1.  J 

'  Children  oj  the  Eajl ,  or  E after n  people  y  feems  to  have  been  the  general  appellation  for  that  mingled  race  of  peo¬ 
ple  (as  they  are  called,  Jer,  xxv.  20,)  who  inhabited  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates,  bordering  upon  judea  from 
the  foutli  to  the  call  ;  the  Idumaeans,  the  Amalekites,  the  Miclianitcs,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites.  See  Judges 
vi.  3.  and  Ifa.  xi.  14.^  Of  theie  the  Idumreans  and  Amalekites  certainly  pofleffed  the  fouthern  parts,  oee  Numb, 
xxxw.  3,  xni.  29.  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  10.  This  appears  to  be  the  true  flate  of  the  cafe :  The  whole  region  be- 
tween  Egypt  and  Euphrates  was  called  the  Eait,  at  fuff  in  refpeCt  to  Egypt  (where  the  learned  J  of.  Mede 
thinks  the  Israelites  acquired  this  mode  of  fpeaking.  Mede’s  Works  t  p.  580.),  and  afterwards  abiolutely  and  with¬ 
out  any  relation  to  iituation  or  circnmflances.  Abraham  is  laid  to  have  lent  the  foils  of  his  concubines,  Hagar  and 
K  etui  ah,  “  eaflward,  to  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  the  Eail.”  Gen.  xxv.  6.  where  the  name  oi  the 
to  ^ave  keen  derived  from  the  fame  fituation.  Solomon  is  reported  “  to  have  excelled  in  wifdom 
a  the  Eallern  people,  and  all  Egypt,”  1  Kings  iv.  3c.  j  that  is,  all  the  neighbouring people  on  that  quarter:  for 
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the  charafters  who  fpeak  are  Idum8eans>  or  at  lead  Ara¬ 
bians  of  the  adjacent  country,  all  originally  of  the  race  of 
Abraham.  The  language  is  pure  Hebrew,  although 
the  author  appears  to  be  an  Idumcean  ;  for  it  is  not 
improbable  that  all  the  pokeiity  of  Abraham,  Israelites, 
Idumneans,  and  Arabians,  whether  of  the  family  of  ke- 
turah  or  Ifhmael,  fpoke  for  a  conhderable  length  of  time 
one  common  language.  That  the  Idumaeans,  however, 
and  the  Temanites  in  particular,  were  eminent  for  the 
reputation  of  wifdom,  appears  by  the  teftimony  of  the 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Obadiab  :  Baruch  alfo  parti¬ 
cularly  mentions  them  among  “  the  authors  (or  ex¬ 
pounders)  of  fables,  and  fearchers  out  of  undemand¬ 
ing  §” 

The  principal  perfonage  in  this  poem  is  Job  ;  and  in 
his  ehara&er  is  meant  to  be  exhibited  (as  far  as  is  con¬ 
fident  with  human  infirmity)  an  example  of  perfeft 
virtue.  This  is  intimated  in  the  argument  or  intro¬ 
duction,  but  is  dill  more  eminently  difplayed  by  his 
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own  aftions  and  fentiments.  He  is  holy,  devout,  and  Scripta 
mod  pioufly  and  reverently  impreded  with  the  facred 
awe  of  his  divine  Creator  ;  he  is  alfo  upiight,  and  con- 
feious  of  his  own  integrity  ;  lie  is  patient  of  evil,  and 
yet  very  remote  from  "that  infenfibility  or  rather  dupi- 
dity  to  which  the  Stoic  fchool  pretended.  Oppreffed 
therefore  with  unparalleled  misfortunes,  lie  laments  his 
mifery,  and  even  wifhes  a  releafe  by  death  ;  in  other 
words,  lie  obeys,  and  gives  place  to  the  dictates  of  na¬ 
ture.  Irritated,  however,  by  the  unjud  infinuations  and 
the  fevere  reproaches  of  his  pretended  friends,  he  is  more 
vehemently  exafperated,  and  the  too  great  confidence 
in  his  own  righteoufnefs  leads  him  to  expodulate  with 
God  in  terms  fearcely  confident  with  piety  and  drift 
decorum. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  fird  fpeech  of  Job, 
though  it  burds  forth  with  all  the  vehemence  of  paflion, 
confids  wholly  of  complaint,  “  the  words  and  fenti¬ 
ments  of  a  defpairing  perfon,  empty  as  the  wind  *  ;”*  Job  v 


there  were  people  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  and  bordering  on  the  fouth  of  Judea,  who  were  famous  for 
■wifdom,  namely,  the  Idumaeans  (fee  Jer.  xlix.  7.  Ob,  8.),  to  whom  we  may  well  believe  this  paffage  might  have 
feme  relation.  Thus  Jehovah  addrelTes  the  Babylonians  ;  «  Anfe,  afeend  unto  Kedar,  and  lay  walte  the  chi  - 
dren  of  the  Eaft,”  (Jer.  xlix.  28).  notwithftanding  thefe  were  really  iituatedto  the  weft  of  Babylon.  Although 
Job,  therefore,  be  accounted  one  of  the  orientals,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  his  refidence  mud  be  in  Arabia 

^  «  rp,lipha%  the  Temnmte  was  the  fon  of  Efau,  and  Teman  the  fon  of  Eliphaz,  (Gen.  xxxvi.  10,  11.).  n-  he 
Eliphaz  of  Tob  was  without  a  doubt  of  this  race.  Teman  is  certainly  a  city  ot  Idumaea,  (Jer.  xlix,  7,  20. 

Ezek.  xxv.  t  z.  Amos  i.  ti,  12.  Ob.  8,  9*)'  r  n  ,  , 

Bildad  the  Shnhite :  Shunh  was  one  of  the  fon  s  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  wliofe  podenty  were  numbered  among 
the  people  of  the  Ead,  and  his  fituation  was  probably  contiguous  to  that  of  his  brother  Midian,  and  oi  Ins  ne- 
pliews  Shebah  and  Dedan,  (fee  Gen.  xxv.  2,  and  3.)  Dedan  is  a  city  of  Idurmea  (Jer.  xlix.  8.),  and  ferns  to 
have  been  fmiated  on  the  eailern  fide,  as  Teman  was  on  the  wed,  (Ezek.  xxv.  13.).  Fiom  Sheba  onginated 
the  Sabseans  in  the  paffage  from  Arabia  Felix  to  the  Red  Sea:  Sheba  is  united  to  Midian  (Iia.  lx.  6.);  it  is  m 

the  fame  region  however  with  Midian,  and  not  far  from  Mount  Horeb,  (Exod.  n.  15.  in.  I.)  . 

«  Znpharthc  Naamallvle  :  among  the  cities  which  by  lot  tell  to  the  tribe  of  Juda.i,  111  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Idurmea,  Naama  is  enumerated,  (Jofh.  xv.  21,  41.)  Nor  does  this  name  elfewhere  occur;  this  probably  was  the 

country  of  Zophar.  „  .  x  ,  .  • 

«  FJifm  t}ie  Bitxile  :  Buz-  occurs  but  once  as  the  name  of  a  place  or  country  (Jer.  xxv.  23.),  where  it  js  men- 

turned  along  with  Dedan  and  Tliema  :  Dedan,  as  was  juft  now  demonft rated,  is  a  city  of  Idumaea  ;  Fhema 
belonged  to  the  children  of  Iflimael,  who  are  faid  to  have  inhabited  from  Havilah,  even  to  Shur,  which  is  in 
the  di drift  of  Egypt,  (Gen  xxv.  I  7.  18.)  Saul,  however,  is  faid  to  have  fmitten  the  Amakkites  from  Havi¬ 
lah  even  to  Shur?  which  is  in  the  diftrift  of  Egypt,  ( 1  Sam.  xv.  7. )  Havilah  cannot,  therefore,  be  very  lar 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  Amalekites  ;  but  the  Amakkites  never  exceeded  the  boundaries  of  Arabia  Fetraea. 
(See  Reland  Palseftm.  lib.  i.  c.  xiv.)  Thema,  therefore,  lay  fomewhere  between  Havilah  and  the  defert  oi  Shur, 
to  the  fouthward  of  Judea.  Thema  is  alfo  mentioned  in  connection  with  Sheba,  (Job  vi.  19.) 

« Upon  a  fair  review  of  thefe  fafts,  I  think  we  may  venture  to  conclude,  kill  with  that  modefty  which  inch  a 
quekion  demands,  that  Job  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia  Petraea,  as  well  as  his  friends,  or  at  leak  of  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  To  this  folution  one  objection  may  be  railed  :  it  may  be  afked,  How  the  Chaldeans,  who  lived  on 
the  borders  of  the  Euphrates,  could  make  depredations  on  the  camels  of  Job,  who  lived  in  Idumaea  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  ?  This  too  is  thought  a  fufficient  caufe  for  afligning  Job  a  fituation  in  Arabia  Deferta,  and  not  far  from 
the  Euphrates.  But  what  fhould  prevent  the  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  the  Sabaeans,  a  people  addifted  to  rapine,  and 
roving  about  at  immenfe  dikances  for  the  fake  of  plunder,  from  wandering  through  thefe  defencelefs  regions,  which 
were  divided  into  tribes  and  families  rather  than  into  nations,  and  pervading  from  Euphrates  even  to  Egypt? 
Further,  I  would  afk  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  probable  that  all  the  friends  of  Job  who  lived  in  Idumaea 
and  its  neighbourhood,  fhould  inkantly  be  informed  of  all  that  could  happen  to  Job  in  the  defert  of  Arabia 
and  on  the  confines  of  Chaldea,  and  immediately  repair  thither  ?  Or  whether  it  be  reafonable  to  think,  that,  fome 
of  them  being  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Deferta,  it  fhould  be  concerted  among  them  to  meet  at  the  refidence  of  Job  ; 
knee  it  is  evident,  that  Eliphaz  lived  at  Theman,  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Idumaea  ?  With  refpeft  to  the .  Atfilas 
of  Ptolemy  (for  fo  it  is  written,  and  not  Aujltas)  it  has  no  agreement,  not  fo  much  as  in  a  fingle  letter  with  the 
Hebrew  G nutz  The  LXX  indeed  call  that  country  by  the  name  Auftida ,  but  they  deferibe  it  as  fituated  in 
Idumaea  ;  and  they  account  Job  himfelf  an  Idumsean,  and  a  defeendant  of  Efau.”  See  the  Appendix  of  the 
LXX  to  the  book  of  Job,  and  Hyde  Not ,  in  PeritzoL  chap.  xi.  Lowth  on  Hebrew  Poetry . 
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nptnre.  which  13  indeed  the  apology  that  he  immediately  makes 
for  his  conduct ;  intimating,  that  he  is  far  from  prefu¬ 
ming  to  plead  with  God,  far  from  daring  to  call  in  qnef- 
tion  the  divine  decrees,  or  even  to  mention  his  own  in¬ 
nocence  in  the  prefence  of  his  all-iud  Creator  :  nor  is 
there  any  good  reafon  for  the  cenfure  which  has  been 
paffed  by  fome  commentators  upon  this  paffiigc.  The 
poet  feems,  with  great  judgment  and  ingenuity,  to  have 
performed  in  this  what  the  nature  of  Iris  work  required. 
He  has  depicted  the  affliction  and  anguifh  of  Job,  as 
flowing  from  his  wounded  heart  in  a  manner  fo  agree¬ 
able  to  human  nature  (and  certainly  fo  far  venial),  that 
it  may  be  truly  faid,  “  in  all  this  Job  finned  not  with 
Ills  lips.”  It  is,  neverthelefs,  embellifhed  by  fuch  af¬ 
fecting  imagery,  and  infpired  with  fuch  a  warmth  and 
force  of  fentiment,  that  we  find  it  afforded  ample  fcope 
for  calumny  ;  nor  did  the  unkind  witneffes  of  his  fufter- 
ings  permit  fo  fair  an  opportunity  to  efcape.  The 
occafion  is  eagerly  embraced  by  Eliphaz  to  rebuke  the 
impatience  of  Job  ;  and,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  accufe  him  in  direct  terms  of  wanting  forti¬ 
tude,  and  obliquely  to  iniinuate  fomething  of  a  deeper 
dye.  Though  deeply  hurt  with  the  coarle  reproaches 
of  Eliphaz,  ftill,  however,  when  Job  afterwards  com¬ 
plains  of  the  feverity  of  God,  he  cautioufly  refrains 
from  violent  expodulations  with  his  Creator,  and,  con¬ 
tented  v  itli  the  fimple  expreffion  of  affliction,  he  humbly 
.  confeffes  himfelf  a  finner  «j[.  I  fence  it  is  evident,  that 
thofe  vehement  and  perverfe  atteftations  of  his  inno¬ 
cence,  thofe  murmurs  againd  the  divine  Providence, 
which  his  tottering  virtue  afterwards  permits,  are  to  be 
confidered  merely  as  the  confequences  of  momentary 
pafflon,  and  not  as  the  ordinary  effe&s  of  his  fettled 
charader  or  manners.  They  prove  him  at  the  very 
word  not  an  irreligious  man,  but  a  man  poffefTed  of  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  too.  confident  of  it  ;  a  man  oppreffed  with 
almod  every  imaginable  evil,  both  corporal  and  mental, 
and  hurried  beyond  the  limits  of  virtue  by  the  ftrong 
influence  of  pain  and  affliction.  AVhen,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  his  importunate  vifitors  abandon  by  filence  the 
caute  which  they  had  fo  wantonly  and  lo  maheioufly 
maintained,  and  ceafe  unjuflly  to  load  him  with  un¬ 
merited  criminations  ;  though  he  defends  his  argument 
with  fcarcely  lefs  obdinacy,  yet  the  vehemence  of  his 
grief  appears  gradually  to  fubfide;  he  returns  to  himfelf, 
and  explains  his  fentiments  with  more  candour  and  fe- 
datenefs  :  and  however  we  may  blame  him  for  affuming 
rather  too  much  of  arrogance  in  his  appeals  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  certainly  his  defence  againd  the  accuiations  of 
Eliphaz  is  no  more  than  the  occafion  will  flriCtly  jufti- 
fy.  Obferve,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  how  admirably  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  perfeverance  of  Job  is  difplayed  in  replying 
to  the  flander  of  his  falfe  friends  : 

As  God  liveth,  who  hath  removed  my  judgment ; 

Nay,  as  the  Almighty  liveth,  who  hath  embittered  my 
foul ; 

Verily  as  long  as  I  have  life  in  me, 

And  the  breath  of  God  is  in  my  noflrils ; 

My  lips  {hall  not  fpeak  perverfity, 

Neither  fhall  my  tongue  whifper  prevarication. 

God  forbid  that  I  (hould  declare  you  righteous  ! 

Till  I  expire  I  will  not  remove  my  integrity  from  me. 

I  have  fortified  myftlf  in  my  righteoufnefs, 

And  I  will  not  give  up  my  ftation  : 

My  heart  fhall  not  upbraid  me  as  long  as  I  live. 
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May  mine  enemy  be  as  the  impious  man,  ' 

And  he  that  rifeth  up  againft  me  as  the  wicked  [|. 

But  how  magnificent,  how  noble,  how  inviting  and 
beautiful  is  that  image  of  virtue  in  which  lie  delineates 
Ins  pafl  life !  What  dignity  and  authority  does  hefeem 
to  poffefs  I 

If  I  came  out  to  the  gate,  nigh  the  place  of  public  re’ 
fort, 

If  I  took  up  my  feat  in  the  ftreet ; 

The  young  men  faw  me,  and  they  hid  themfelves  ; 

Nay,  the  very  old  men  rofe  up  and  flood. 

The  princes  refrained  talking, 

Nay,  they  laid  their  hands  on  their  mouths. 

The  nobles  held  their  peace, 

And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth  ^T. 

What  liberality  1  what  a  promptitude  in  beneficence  ! 

Becaufe  the  ear  heard,  therefore  it  bleffed  me  ; 

The  eye  alfo  faw,  therefore  it  bare  teflimony  for  me. 
That  I  delivered  the  poor  who  cried, 

The  orphan  alio,  and  him  who  had  no  helper. 

The  blelling  of  him  who  was  ready  to  perilh  came  upon 
me, 

And  I  caufed  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  ling  for  joy  ||. 

What  fanftity,  what  integrity  in  a  judicial  capacity  ! 

I  put  on  righteoufnefs,  and  it  clothed  me  like  a  robe ; 
My  juilice  alfo  was  a  diadem. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor, 

And  the  con-troverfy  which  I  knew  not,  I  fearched  it 
out. 

Then  brake  I  the  grinders  of  the  opprefTor, 

And  I  plucked  the  prey  out  of  his  teeth  «jj. 

But  what  can  be  more  engaging  than  the  purity  of  his 
devotion,  and  his  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
founded  upon  the  bed  and  moft  philofophical  princi¬ 
ples  ?  Befides  that  through  the  whole  there  runs  a  drain 
of  the  mod  amiable  tendernefs  and  humanity  : 

For  what  is  the  portion  which  God  didributeth  from 
above, 

And  the  inheritance  of  the  Almighty  from  on  high  ? 

Is  it  not  dedruCtion  to  the  wicked, 

And  banifhment  from  their  country  to  the  doers  of  ini¬ 
quity  ? 

Doth  he  not  fee  my  ways  ? 

And  numbereth  he  not  all  my  deps  ? 

It  I  fhould  defpife  the  caufe  of  my  fervant, 

Or  my  maid,  when  they  had  a  controveriy  with  me, 
What  then  {hould  I  do  when  God  arifeth, 

And  when  he  viiiteth,  what  anfwer  could  I  make  him  ? 
Did  not  he  who  formed  me  in  the  belly  form  him, 

And  did  not  one  fafhion  us  in  the  womb  j|  ? 

The  three  friends  are  exactly  fuch  chara&ers  as  the 
nature  of  the  poem  required.  They  are  fevere,  irrita¬ 
ble,  malignant  cenfors,  readily  and  with  apparent  fatis- 
fa&ion  deviating  from  the  purpofe  of  eonfolation  into 
reproof  and  contumely.  Even  from  the  very  fird  they 
manifeft  this  evil  propenfity,  and  indicate  what  is  to  be 
expelled  from  them.  The  filft  of  them,  indeed,  in  the 
opening  of  his  harangue,  affumes  an  air  of  candour  : 

Wouldd  thou  take  it  unkindly  that  one  fhould  effay  to 
fpeak  to  thee  ^  l 
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Indignation  1*3,  however,  inftantly  predominant : 
But  a  few  words  who  can  forbear  ? 

The  fecond  flames  forth  at  once : 
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The  wdiole  paffage  abounds  with  the  mo  ft  beautiful  Script^ 

imagery,  and  is  a  mofl  perfeft  fpecimen  of  the  Elegiac.  - 

His  grief  afterwards  becomes  more  fervent;  but  is  at 
the  fame  time  foft  and  querimonious. 


How  Hng  wilt  thou  trifle  in  this  manner  ? 

How  long  (hall  the  words  of  thy  mouth  be  as  &  mighty 
wind  [|  ? 

But  remark  the  third  : 

Shall  not  the  matter  of  words  be  anfWered  ? 

Or  (hall  a  man  he  acquitted  for  his  fine  fpeeches  ? 

Shall  thy  prevarications  make  men  (ilent  ? 

Shalt  thou  even  feoff,  and  there  be  no  one  to  make  thee 
aihamed  *  ? 

The  lenity  and  moderation  of  Elihli  ferves  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  contrail  to  the  intemperance  and  afperity  of  the 
other  three.  He  is  pious,  mild,  and  equitable ;  equal¬ 
ly  free  from  adulation  and  feverity  ;  and  endued  with 
lingular  wifdom,  which  he  attributes  entirely  to  the  infpi- 
ration  of  God  :  and  his  snoddly,  moderation,  and  wif¬ 
dom,  are  the  more  entitled  to  commendation  when  we 
confider  his  unripe  youth.  As  the  chara&ers  of  his 
detractors  were  in  all  refpe&s  calculated  to  inflame  the 
mind  of  Job,  that  of  this  arbitrator  is  admirably  adapted 
to  footh  and  compofe  it :  to  this  point  the  whole  drift 
of  the  argument  tends,  and  on  this  the  very  purport  of 
it  feems  to  depend. 

Another  circumilance  deferving  particular  attention 
in  a  poem  of  this  kind,  is  the  fentiment  ;  which  mufl  be 
agreeable  to  the  fubjeCt,  and  embellifhed  with  proper 
expreffion.  It  is  by  Ariflotle  enumerated  among  the 
effentials  of  a  dramatic  poem  5  not  indeed  as  peculiar  to 
that  fpecies  of  poetry  alone,  but  as  common ,  and  of  the 
greatefl  importance,  to  all.  Manners  or  chara&er  are 
effential  only  to  that  poetry  in  which  living  perfons  are 
introduced ;  and  all  fuch  poems  mufl  afford  an  exadl 
reprefentation  of  human  manners  :  but  fentiment  is 
effential  to  every  poem,  indeed  to  every  compofition 
whatever.  It  refpedts  both  perfons  and  things.  As  far 
as  it  regards  perfons,  it  is  particularly  concerned  in  the 
delineation  of  the  manners  and  paffions  :  and  thofe  in- 
llances  to  which  we  have  juft  been  adverting  are  fenti- 
ments  expreflive  of  manners.  Thofe  which  relate  to  the 
delineation  of  the  paffions,  and  to  the  description  of 
other  objects*  yet  remain  unnoticed. 

The  poem  of  Job  abounds  chiefly  in  the  more  vehe¬ 
ment  paffions,  grief  and  anger,  indignation  and  violent 
contention.  It  is  adapted  in  every  refpedl  to  the  in¬ 
citement  of  terror  ;  and,  as  the  fpecimens  already  quo¬ 
ted  will  fufficiently  prove,  is  univerfally  animated  with 
the  true  fpirit  of  fublimity.  It  is  however  not  wanting 
in  the  gentler  affe&ions.  The  following  complaints,  for 
inflance,  are  replete  with  an  affedting  fpirit  of  melan 
choly : 

Man,  the  offspring  of  a  woman, 

Is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  inquietude  ; 

He  fpringeth  up,  and  is  cut  off  like  a  flower  ; 

He  fleeteth  like  a  fhadow,  an  1  doth  not  abide  .* 

Upon  fuch  a  creature  doft  thou  open  thirie  eyes  ? 

And  wilt  thou  bring  even  me  into  judgment  with  thee? 
Turn  thy  look  from  him,  that  he  may  have  Some  re- 
fpite, 

Till  he  fhall,  like  a  hireling,  .have  completed  his  day  [|. 


How  long  will  ye  vex  my  foul, 

And  tire  me  with  Vain  harangues  ? 

Thefe  ten  times  have  ye  loaded  me  with  reproaches, 

Are  ye  not  afhamed  that  ye  are  fo  ob  ft  mate  a  gaimft  me'  ? 

Pity  me,  O  pity  me,  ye  are  my  friends, 

For  the  hand  of  God  hath  fmitten  me. 

Why  will  you  be  my  persecutors  as  well  as  God> 

And  therefore  will  ye  not  be  fatisfied  with  myflefli  #  ?  TCJiaP* 

The  ardour  and  alacrity  of  the  war-horfe,  andhis*1*2*/' 
eagernefs  for  battle,  is  painted  with  a  mafterly  hand  :  Us  ^ 

For  eagernefs  and  fury  he  devoureth  the  very  ground  : 

He  believeth  it  not  when  he  heareth  the  trumpet. 

When  the  trumpet  foundeth,  he  faith,  ahah  ! 

Yea  he  feenteth  the  battle  from  afar, 

The  thunder  of  the  chieftains  and  their  (bouts#.  ^  CJ 

The  following  fublime  defeription  of  the  creation  i$xxxi*»3^ 
admirable :  * 

Where  waft  thou  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  ? 

If  thou  kmnveft,  dedar£. 

Say,  who  fixed  the  proportions  of  it,  for  furely  thou 
knoweft  ? 

Or  who  ftretched  out  the  line  upon  it  ? 

Upon  what  were  its  foundations  fixed  ? 

Or  who  laid  the  corner-ftone  thereof? 

When  the  morning- flats  fung  together, 

And  all  the  fons  of  God  fhouted  for  joy  ; 

When  the  fea  was  fhut  up  with  doors  ; 

When  it  buril  forth  as  an  infant  that  cometh  out  of 
the  womb  ; 

When  I  placed  the  cloud  for  its  robe, 

And  thick  darknefs  for  its  fwadling-band; 

When  I  fixed  my  boundary  again il  it. 

When  I  placed  a  bar  and  gates; 

When  I  faid,  Thus  far  (halt  thou  come,  and  not  ad¬ 
vance, 

And  here  fhall  a  flop  be  put  to  the  pride  of  thy  waves  J .  tj,:)b  «xv:ii 

Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  the  dignity  of  the  ftyle  is 4  1 1  * 
anfwerable  to  that  of  the  fubjed ;  its  force  and  energy, 
to  the  greatnefs  of  thofe  paffions  which  it  deferibes  : 
and  as  this  production  excels  all  the  other  remains  of 
the  Hebrew  poetry  in  economy  and  arrangement,  fo  it 
yields  to  none  in  fublimity  of  ftyle  and  in  every  grace 
and  excellence  of  compoiition.  Among  the  principal  of 
thefe  may  be  accounted  the  accurate  and  perfe&ly  poe¬ 
tical  conformation  of  the  fentenees,  which  is  indeed  ge¬ 
nerally  mofl  obfervable  in  the  moft  ancient  of  the  poeti- 
cal  compofitions  of  the  Hebrews.  Here,  however,  as  is 
natural  and  proper  in  a  poem  of  fo  great  length  and 
fublimity,  the  writer's  fkill  is  difplayed  in  the  proper 
adj ailment  of  the  period,  and  in  the  accurate  diilribu- 
tion  of  the  members,  rather  than  in  the  antithefis  of 
words,  or  in  any  laboured  adaptation  of  the  paralle- 
lifms.  ^ 

The  word  P/alms  is  a  Greek  term,  and  figriifies  Songs.  The  book 
The  Hebrews  call  it  Seper  TebeUim §,  that  is",  “the  Book°f  pf*!ms 
of  Praifes  and  in  the  Gofpel  it  is  llyled  the  Book  of^™^ 
Pfalms.  Great  veneration  has  always  been  paid  to  this 

collection 
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Suture  colle&ion  of  divine  fongs.  The  Chrifiian  church  has 
from  the  beginning  made  them  a  principal  part  of  her 
holy  fervices  ;  and  in  the  primitive  times  it  was  almoft 
a  general  rule  that  every  bifhop,  pried,  and  religious 
perfon,  ftiould  have  the  pfalter  by  heart. 

Many  learned  fathers,  and  not  a  few  of  the  moderns, 
have  maintained  that  David  was  the  author  of  them  all. 
Several  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  inlid  that  David 
wrote  only  72  of  them  ;  and  that  thofe  without  titles 
are  to  be  aferibed  to  the  authors  of  the  preceding  pfalms, 
whofc  names  are  affixed  to  them.  Thofe  who  fuppofe 
that  David  alone  was  the  author,  contend,  that  in  the 
New  Teftament,  and  in  the  language  of  the  church  uni- 
verfal,  they  are  exprefsly  called  the  Pfalms  of  David . 
That  David  was  the  principal  author  of  thefe  hymns  is 
univerfally  acknowledged,  and  therefore  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  may  properly  enough  go  under  his  name  ;  but 
that  he  wrote  them  all,  is  a  palpable  midake.  Nothing 
certain  can  be  gathered  from  the  titles  of  the  pfalms  ; 
for  although  unquedionably  very  ancient,  yet  authors 
are  not  agreed  as  to  their  authority,  and  they  differ  as 
much  about  their  fignification.  The  Hebrew  do&ors 
generally  agree  that  the  9  2d  pfalm  was  compofed  by 
4(39  Adam  ;  an  opinion  which  for  many  reafons  we  are  not 
Vlxteu  by  inclined  to  adopt.  There  feems,  however,  to  be  no 
aUorsT  <^ou^t  kut  that  fome  of  them  were  written  by  Mofes  ; 
that  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  49th  ;  and  that 
others  were  occafioned  by  events  long  poderior  to  the 
flouriftiing  era  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  137th 
particularly  is  one  of  thofe  which  mentions  the  captivi¬ 
ty  of  Babylon. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  Pfalms,  after  a 
careful  and  judicious  examination,  has  been  adopted  bv 
Cahnet.  7 

J.  Eight  Pfalms  of  which  the  date  is  uncertain,  viz. 
1,4,  19,81,91,  no,  139,  145.  The  firft  of  thefe 
was  compofed  by  David  or  Ezra,  and  was  fung  in  the 
temple  at  the  fead  of  trumpets  held  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  at  the  fead  of  tabernacles.  The  8  id 
h  attributed  to  Afaph,  and  I  loth  to  David.  The  au¬ 
thors  of  the  red  are  unknown. 

2.  The  Pfalms  compofed  by  David  during  the  per¬ 
secution  of  Saul.  'I  hefe  are  feventeen,  11,  31,  34, 
56,  1 6,  54,  52,  109,  17,  22,  35,  57,  58,  142,  140, 
Hh  7: 

3*  Ihc  Pfalms  compofed  by  David  at  the  beginning 
dfhis  reign,  and  after  the  death  of  Saul.  Thefe  are 
Sixteen,  2,9,  24,  63,  101,  29,  20,  21,  28,  39,  40,41, 
6>  51 »  32,  33* 

4.  The  Pfalms  written  by  David  during  the  rebellion 
of  Abfalom  are  eight  in  number;  3,  4,  55,  62,  70,  71, 
143,  144. 

5.  The  Pfalms  written  between  the  death  of  Abfa¬ 
lom  and  the  captivity,  which  are  ten,  18,  30,  72,  45, 
78,  82,83,.  76’  74>  79  ;  thefe  David  wrote  only 
three;  18,  30,  and  72. 

6.  The  Pfalms  compofed  during  the  captivity,  which 
amount  to  forty.  Thefe  were  chiefly  compofed  by  the 
defendants  of  Afaph  and  Korah  :  they  are,  10,  12,13, 
x4>  53>  l5>  25>  26>  27,.  2.8,, 36,  37,42,43,44,  49, 
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50,  6o,  64,  69,  73,  75,  77,  80,  84,  86,  88,  89,  90,  Scripture. 
92>  93,  94>  93>  99’  *20,  121,  123,  130,  131,  132.  *— * 

Daftly,  Thofe  hymns  of  joy  and  thank fgiving,  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  releafe  from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  and 
at  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  temple.  Thefe 
are,  122,  61,  63,  124,  23,  87,  85,  46,  47,  48,  from 
96  to  1 1 7  inclufive,  126,  133  to  137  inclufive,  149, 

150,  146,  147,  148,  59>  65,  66,  67,  118,  125, 

127,  128,  129,  138. — According  to  this  diffribution, 
only  45  are  pofitively  affigned  to  David. 

Jofephus,  and  molt  of  the  ancient  writers,  affert,  that 
the  Pfalms  were  compofed  in  numbers  :  little,  however, 
refpeCting  the  nature  and  principles  of  the  Hebrew 
verification  is  known. 

There  exifted  a  certain  kind  of  poetry  among  the  Obferva- 
Hebrews,  principally  intended,  it  fhould  feein,  for  the  tions  on  the* 
affiftance  of  the  memory  ;  in  which,  when  there  was  Hcbrcw 
little  connection  between  the  fentiments,  a  fort  of  or-P°etfy" 
der  or  method  was  preferved,  by  the  initial  letters  of 
each  line  or  ftanza  following  the1  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Of  this  there  are  feveral  examples  extant  among  the 
facred  poems  ( 1 )’ ;  and  in  thefe  examples  the  verfes  are 
fo  exadly  marked  and  defined,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
mi  flake  them  for  profe  ;  and  particularly  if  we  atten¬ 
tively  conhder  the  verfes,  and  compare  them  with  one 
another,  fince  they  are  in  general  fo  regularly  accommo¬ 
dated,  that  word  anfwers  to  word,  and  almoft  fyllabl© 
to  fyllable.  This  being  the  cafe,  though  an  appeal 
can  Scarcely  be  made  to  the  ear  on  this  occafion,  the 
eye  itfelf  will  diftingnifh  the  poetic  divhion  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  alfo  that  fome  labour  and  accuracy  has  been 
employed  in  adapting  the  words  to  the  meafure. 

The  Hebrew  poetry  has  likevvife  another  property 
altogether  peculiar  to  metrical  compofition.  It  admits 
foreign  words  and  certain  particles,  which  feldom  occur  in 
profe  compofition,  and  thus  forms  a  diftinCI  poetical  dia¬ 
led.  One  or  two  of  the  peculiarities  alfo  of  the  Hebrew 
verification  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  which  as  they 
are  very  obfervable  in  thofe  poems  in  which  the  verfes 
are  defined  by  the  initial  letters,  may  at  lead  be  reafon-  * 
ably  conje&ured  of  the  reft.  The  firft  of  thefe  is,  that 
the  verfes  are  very  unequal  in  length  ;  the  fhorteft  con¬ 
fiding  of  fix  or  feven  Syllables;  the  longed  extending 
to  about  twice  that  number  ;  the  fame  poem  is,  how¬ 
ever,  generally  continued  throughout  in  verfes  not  very 
unequal  to  each  other.  It  mufl  alfo  be  obferved,  that 
the  clofe  of  the  verfe  generally  falls  where  the  members 
of  the  fentenccs  are  divided. 

But  although  nothing  certain  can  be  defined  con¬ 
cerning  the  metre  of  the  particular  verfes,  there  is  yet 
another  artifice  of  poetry  to  be  remarked  of  them  when 
in  a  collective  date,  when  feveral  of  them  are  taken  to¬ 
gether.  In  the  Hebrew  poetry,  as  is  before  remarked, 
there  may  be  obferved  a  certain  conformation  of  the. 

Sentences  ;  the  nature  of  which  is,  that  a  complete  fenfe 
is  almoft  equally  infufed  into  every  component  part,  and 
that  every  member  conftitutes  an  entire  verfe.  So  that., 
as  the  poems  divide  themfelves  in  a  manner  fpontane- 
oufly  into  periods,  for  the  mod:  part  equal ;  fo  the  pe¬ 
riods  themfelves  are  divided  into,  verfes,  molt  common- 

]y 


0)  Pfalms  xxv.  xxxlv.  xxxvil.  cxi.  cxii.  cxix.  cxlv.  Prov.  xxxi.  from  the  10th  verfe  to  the  end. 
Ca  tlle  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  except  the  laft  chapter. 
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&cnpture.Jy  couplets,  though  frequently  of  greater  length.  This 

^ — * -  Is  chiefly  obfervable  in  thofe  paflkgea  which  frequently 

occur  in  the  Hebrew  poetry,  in  which  they  treat  one 
fubjeft  in  many  different  ways,  and  dwell  upon  the  fame 
fentiment ;  when  they  exprefs  the  fame  thing  in  diffe¬ 
rent  words,  or  different  things  in  a  fimilar  form  of 
words ;  when  equals  refer  to  equals,  and  oppofltes  to 
oppofites  :  and  fince  this  artifice  of  compofition  feldom 
fails  to  produce  even  in  prole  an  agreeable  and  meafu- 
red  cadence  — we  can  fcarcely  doubt  that  it  mud  have 
imparted  to  their  poetry,  were  we  mailers  of  the  verfl- 
f>  cat  ion,  an  exquiflte  degree  of  beauty  and  grace. 

4i  The  elegant  and  ingenious  Dr  Lowth  has  with  great 

Peculiar  i*  acute nefs  examined  the  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
ties  of  it.  an^  hag  arraUge<l  them  under  general  divifions.  The 
correfpondence  of  one  verfe  or  line  with  another  he  calls 
parallel/™ .  When  a  propofition  is  delivered,  and  a  fe- 
cond  is  fubjoined  to  it,  equivalent  or  contraHed  with  it 
in  fenfe,  or  fimilar  to  it  in  the  form  of  grammatical 
co n dr u 61  ion,  thefe  he  calls  parallel  lines ;  and  the  words 
or  ph rales  anfwering  one  to  another  in  the  correfpond- 
ing  lines,  parallel  terms .  Parallel  lines  he  reduces  to 
three  forts  ;  parallels  fynonymous,  parallels  antithetic, 
and  parallels  fynthetic.  Of  each  of  thefe  we  fhall  pre- 
fent  a  few  examples. 

Firfl,  of  parallel  lines  Anonymous,  which  correfpond 
one  to  another  by  exprefling  the  fame  fenfe  in  different 
but  equivalent  terms. 

O-Jehovah,  in-thy*ftrength  the-king  fhalhrejoice  ; 
And-in-thy-falvation  how  greatly  fhall-he- exult  1 
The-defire  of-his-heart  thou-had-granted  imto-him  ; 
And-the-requeft  of-his-lips  thou-had-not  denied. 

Pf.  xxi.  I.  2. 


Becaufe  I-called,  and-ye-refufed  ; 

I-dretched-out  my-hand,  and-no-one  regarded  : 
But-ye-have-defeated  all  my-counfel ; 

And-would-not  incline  to-my-reproof : 

I  alfo  will-laugh  at-your- calamity  ; 

I- will-mock,  when- what-you -feared  cometh  ; 
When-what-you-fcared  cometh  like-a-devadation  ; 
And-yonr-calamity  advanceth  like-a- temped  ; 
When-diftrefs  and-anguifh  come  upon-you  : 

Then  fhall  they -call-npon-me,  but-I-will-not  anfwer  ; 
They-fhall-feek-me-early,  but-they-fhall-not  find-me  : 
Becaufe  they-hated  knowledge ; 

And-did-not  choofe  the-fear  of-Jehovah  ; 

Did-not  incline  to-my-counfel ; 

Contemptuoufly-rejedled  all  my-reproof ; 
Therefore-fhall-they-eat  of-the-fruit  of-their-ways ; 
And-fhall-be-fatiatcd  with-their- own- devices. 

For  the-defe6lion  of- the- Ample  fhall- flay- them  ; 
And-the-fecnrity  of-fools  fhall-deflroy  them. 

Prov.  i.  24 — 32. 

Seek-ye  Jehovah,  while-he-may-be-found  ; 
Call-ye-upon-him,  while-he-is  near  : 

Let-the-wicked  forfake  his-way  ; 

And-the-unrighteous  man  his- thoughts : 
And-let-him-retum  to  Jehovah,  and-he-vvill-compafllon- 
ate-him  ; 

And  unto  our-God,  for  he-aboundeth  in-forgivenefs  (  k). 

Ifaiah  lv.  6.  *], 


Thefe  fynonymous  parallels  fometimes  confid  of  two. 


of  three,  or  more  fynonymous  terms.  Sometimes  they  H? 
are  formed  by  a  repetition  of  part  of  the  iird  fentence; 

As,  1 

What  fhall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Ephraim  ! 

What  fhall  I  do  unto  thee,  O  Judah  ! 

For  your  goodnefs  is  as  the  morning  cloud. 

And  as  the  early  dew  it  pafFeth  away. 

Hofea  vi.  4. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  indance  of  a  parallel 
triplet,  when  three  lines  correfpond  and  form  a  kind  ot 
danza,  of  which  two  only  are  fynonymous. 

That  day,  let  it  become  darknefs  ; 

Let  not  God  from  above  inquire  after  it  ; 

Nor  let  the  flowing  light  radiate  upon  it. 

That  night,  let  utter  darknefs  feize  it  ; 

Let  it  not  be  united  with  the  days  of  the  year  ; 

Let  it  not  come  into  the  number  of  the  months. 

Let  the  dars  of  its  twilight  be  darkened : 

Let  it  look  for  light,  and  may  there  be  none  ; 

And  let  it  not  behold  the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 

Job  iii.  4,  6,  9. 

The  fecond  fort  of  parallels  are  the  antithetic,  when 
two  lines  correfpond  with  one  another  by  an  oppoiitiem 
of  terms  and  fentiments  ;  when  the  fecond  is  contraded 
with  the  firft,  fometimes  in  exprefilons,  fometimes  in 
fenfe  only.  Accordingly  the  degrees  of  antithefis  are 
various  :  from  an  exa6l  contra polit ion  of  word  to  word 
through  the  whole  fentence,  down  to  a  general  difpariry, 
with  fomething  of  a  contrariety,  In  the  two  propofi* 
tions.  Thus  in  the  following  examples  : 

A  wife  foil  rejoiceth  his  father  ; 

But  a  foolifh  fon  is  the  grief  of  his  mother. 

Prov.  x.  I. 

Where  every  word  hath  its  oppofite  :  for  the  terms 
father  and  mother  are,  as  the  logicians  fay,  relatively  op¬ 
pofite. 

The  memory  of  the  jud  is  a  blefling  ; 

But  the  name  of  the  wicked  fhall  rot.  Prov.  x.  7. 

Here  there  are  only  two  antithetic  terms:  for  memory 
and  name  are  fynonymous. 

There  is  that  fcattereth,  and  dill  increafeth  ; 

And  that  is  unreafonably  lparing,  yet  groweth  poor. 

Prov.  xi.  24. 

Here  there  is  a  kind  of  double  antithefis  ;  one  between 
the  two  lines  themlelves  ;  and  likewife  a  fubordinate  op* 
pofition  between  the  two  parts  of  each. 

Thefe  in  chariots,  and  thofe  in  horfes  ; 

But  we  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  our  God  will  be  drong. 
They  are  bowed  down,  and  fallen  ; 

But  we  are  rifen,  and  maintain  ourfelves  firm. 

Pf.  xx.  7,  8. 

For  his  wrath  is  but  for  a  moment,  his  favour  for  life; 
Sorrow  may  lodge  for  the  evening,  but  in  the  morning 
gladnefs.  Pf.  xxx.  5. 

Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  fhall  be  no  more ; 
Thou  fhalt  look  at  hi*6  place,  and  he  fhall  not  be  found  5 
But  the  meek  fhall  inherit  the  land ; 

And  delight  themfelves  in  abundant  profperity. 

IT.  xxxvii.  10,  11. 

In 


(k)  All  the  words  bound  together  by  hyphens  aiifwer  to  Angle  words  in  Hebrew. 
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gcdpture,  In  the  }aft  example  the  oppofition  lies  between  the  two 
parts  of  a  flanza  of  four  lines,  the  latter  diflich  being 
oppofed  to  the  former.  So  likewife  the  following  : 

For  the  mountains  (hall  be  removed  ; 

And  the  lulls  fhall  be  overthrown: 

But  my  kindnefs  from  thee  fhall  not  be  removed  5 
And  the  covenant  of  my  peace  fhall  not  be  overthrown. 

Ifaiah  liv.  10. 

Ifaiah  by  means  of  the  antithetic  parallelifm,  without 
departing  fropi  his  ufual  dignity,  adds  greatly  to  the 
fweetnefs  of  his  compofition  in  the  following  inftances: 

In  a  little  anger  have  I  forfaken  thee  ; 

But  with  great  mercies  will  1  receive  thee  again  : 

In  a  fhort  wrath  I  hid  my  face  for  a  moment  from  thee; 
But  with  eveilafting  kindnefs  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee. 

Ifaiah  liv.  7,  8. 

Behold  my  fervants  fhall  eat,  but  ye  fhall  be  famifhed  ; 
Behold  my  fervants  fhall  drink,  but  ye  fhall  be  thirfly ; 
Behold  my  fervants  fhall  rejoice,  but  ye  fhall  be  con¬ 
founded  ; 

Behold  my  fervants  fhall  fing  aloud,  for  gladnefs  of 
heart, 

But  ye  fhall  cry  aloud  for  grief  of  heart ; 

And  in  the  anguilh  of  a  broken  fpirit  fhall  ye  howl. 

Ifaiah  lxv.  13,  14, 

Frequently  one  line  or  member  contains  two  fenti- 
ments ; 

The  nations  raged;  the  kingdoms  were  moved ; 

He  uttered  a  voice  ;  the  earth  was  diffolved ; 

Be  flill,  and  know  that  I  am  God  ; 

I  will  be  exalted  in  the  nations,  I  will  be  exalted  in  the 
earth.  pf  xjvq  ^ 

When  thou  paffefl  through  waters  I  am  with  thee*; 

And  through  rivers,  they  fhall  not  overwhelm  thee  : 
When  thou  walkeil  in  the  fire  thou  (halt  not  be  torched- 
And  the  flame  fhall  not  cleave  to  thee. 

Ifaiah  xliii.  2. 

The  third  fort  of  parallels  is  the  fynthetic  or  con¬ 
it  ructive  :  where  the  parallelifm  confifts  only  in  the  fi- 
milar  form  of  conflation  ;  in  which  word  does  not 
anfwer  to  word,  and  fentence  to  fentence,  as  equivalent 
or  oppofite  ;  but  there  is  a  correfpondence  and  equality 
between  different  propofitions,  in  refped  of  the  fhape 
'  and  turn  of  the  wh°le  fentence,  and  of  the  conitruaive 
parts  ;  fuch  as  noun  anfwering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb 
member  to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interrogative 
to  interrogative.  0 

Lo!  he  withholdeth  the  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up  : 
£.L“e,  ,  ^  t^iem  forth)  and  they  overturn  the  earth. 

With  him  is  ftrength,  and  perfeft  exiilence  ; 

The  deceived,  and  the  deceiver,  are  his. 

tr  r  1  1  ,  „  Job  xii.  13 — 16# 

Is  fuch  then  the  faft  which  I  choofe  ? 

That  a  man  fhould  affiid  his  foul  for  a  day  ? 

Is  it,  that  he  fhould  bow  down  his  head  like  a  bulrufh 
And  fpread  fackcloth  and  allies  for  his  couch  ? 

Shall  this  be  called  a  faft, 

And  a  day  acceptable  to  Jehovah  ? 

Is  not  this  the  faft  that  I  choofe  ? 

Fo  diffolve  the  bands  of  wickednefs  ; 

To  loofen  the  oppreffive  burthens  ; 

I  o  deliver  thofe  that  are  crufhed  by  violence  ; 

Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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And  that  ye  (hould  break  afunder  every  yoke  ?  Scripture, 

Is  it  not  to  diftnbute  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  ; 

And  to  bring  the  wandering  poor  into  thy  hmife  ? 

When  thou  fee  ft  the  naked,  that  thou  clothe  him  ; 

And  that  thou  hide  not  thyfelf  from  thine  own  fleih  ? 

Then  fhall  thy  light  break  forth  like  the  morning  ; 

And  thy  wounds  fhall  fpeedijy  be  healed  over  : 

And  thy  righteoufnefs  fhall  go  before  thee  ; 

And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  fhall  bring  up  thy  rear.” 

Ifaiah  lviii.  5 — 8. 

We  fhall  produce  another  example  of  this  fpecies  of 
parallelifm  from  Pf.  xix.  8— n.  from  Dr  Lowth : 

1  he  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfeft,  re  do  ring  the  foul ; 

1  he  teftimony  of  Jehovah  is  fure,  making  wife  the 
fimple  : 

The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart ; 

I  he  commandment  of  Jehovah  is  clear,  enhVhteninvr 
the  eyes  :  & 

The  fear  of  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever ; 

The  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  truth,  they  are  iuft  alto¬ 
gether.  J 

More  defirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  fine  gold  ; 

And  fvvecter  than  honey,  or  the  dropping  of  honey-, 
combs. 

Synonymous  parallels  have  the  appearance  of  art  and 
coneinnity,  and  a  fludied  elegance ;  they  prevail  chiefly 
in  fhort er  poems ;  in  many  of  the  Pfalms  ;  in  Balaam’s 
prophecies ;  frequently  in  thofe  of  Ifaiah,  which  are 
molt  of  them  diftmft  poems  of  no  great  length.  The 
antithetic  parallelifm  gives  an  acutenefs  and  force  to 
adages  and  moral  fentences  ;  and  therefore  abounds  in 
Solomon  s  Proverbs,  and  elfewhere  is  not  often  to  be 
met  with. .  The  poem  of  Job,  being  on  a  large  plan, 
and  in  a  high  tragic  ftyle,  though  very  exadl  in  the  di- 
vilion  of  the  lines  and  in  the  parallelifm,  and  affording 
many  fine  examples  of  the  fynonymous  kind,  yet  con* 
fills  chiefly  of  the  conflru6live.  A  happy  mixture  of 
the  feveral  forts  gives  an  agreeable  variety  :  and  they 
ferve  mutually  to  recommend  and  fet  off  one  another. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  derived  every 
thing  we  have  faid  relating  to  Hebrew  poetry  from  the 
elegant  Lectures  of  Dr  Lowth,  which  are  beautifully 
tranflated  by  Mr  Gregory,  a  diftinguifhed  author  as 
well  as  tranflator. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  has  always  been  accounted  ca-The4book 
nomcal.  The  Hebrew  title  of  it  is  Mj/hlt *,  which  fig-of  bo¬ 
nifies  “  fimilitudes.”  It  has  always  been  aferibed  to  So.vcrbs* 
lomon,  whofe  name  it  bears,  though  fome  have  doubted  *  **** 
whether  he  really  was  the  author  of  every  one  of  the 
maxims  which  it  contains.  Thofe  in  chap.  xxx.  are  in-  v 
deed  called  the  words  oj  Jgur  the  fon  of  Jakeh,  and 
the  title  of  the  31ft  or  laft  chapter  is  the  words  of 
King  Lemuel.  It  feems  certain  that  the  colle&ion  call¬ 
ed  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  was  digefted  in  the  order  in 
which  we  now  have  it  by  different  hands ;  but  it  is 
not,  therefore,  to  be  concluded  that  they  are  not  the 
work  of  Solomon.  Several  perfons  might  have  made 
collections  of  them  :  Heaekiah,  among  others,  as  men¬ 
tioned  chapter  xxv.  Agur  and  Ezra  might  have  done 
the  fame.  From  thefe  feveral  colle&ions  the  work  was 
compiled  which  we  have  now  in  our  hands. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  may  be  confidered  under  five 
civilians,  i.  The  firft,  which  is  a  kind  of  preface,  ex- 
Q*.  tends 


Scripture. 
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This  contains  general  cau-  complete  convidlon  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  enjoy-  Scripture^ 

ments  proves  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  penitent. 

Some  paflages  in  it  feem,  indeed,  to  exprefs  an  Epicu¬ 
rean  notion  oF  Providence.  Put  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  author,  in  an  academic  way,  difpute3  on  both 
Tides  of  the  queftion  *,  and  at  lad  concludes  properly, 
that  to  “  fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man  ;  for  God  (fays  he)  will  bring  every 
work  to  judgment,  and  every  fecret  thing,  whether  it 
be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.” 

The  general  tenor  and  ftyle  of  Ecclefiaftes  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  book  of  Proverbs,  though  there  are 
many  detached  fentiments  and  proverbs  interfperfed. 


‘"•Rom.  xii 
16, 20. 

I  Pet.  iv. 
S.  v.  5. 
James  iv. 
*<5. 


**  ProverI)9 
xxvii.  6,  7. 
xiii.  7. 

Xxviii.  Ii. 
43 

JRcddiaftes 


^  See  Hor- 
Jey's  Sir- 
mon  bejore 
the  Humane 
Society. 
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tends  to  the  10th  chapter. 

tions  and  exhortations  for  a  teacher  to  his  pupil,  ex 
prefled  in  elegant  language,  duly  conneded  in  its  parts, 
ill  uft  rated  with  beautiful  defcription,  and  well  contrived 
to  engage  and  intereft  the  attention. 

2.  The  fecond  part  extends  from  the  beginning  of 
chap.  x.  to  chap.  xxii.  17.  and  confids  of  what  may 
dridly  and  properly  be  called  proverbs,  viz.  unconned- 
ed  fentences,  expreffed  with  much  neatnefs  and  fimpli- 
city.  They  are  truly,  to  ufe  the  language  of  their  fage 
author,  “  apples  of  gold  in  pidures  of  filver.” 

3.  In  the  third  part,  which  is  included  between  chap¬ 
ter  xxii.  1 6.  and  chapter  xxv.  the  tutor  drops  the  Sen¬ 
tentious  dyle,  addreffes  his  pupil  as  prcfent,  and  delivers 
liis  advices  in  a  conneded  manner. 

4.  The  proverbs  which  are  included  between  chapter 
xxv.  and  chapter  xxx.  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  feled- 
ed  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  from  fome  larger  colledion 
of  Solomon,  that  is,  by  the  prophets  whom  he  em¬ 
ployed  to  redore  the  fervice  and  writings  of  the  church. 
Some  of  the  proverbs  which  Solomon  had  introduced 
into  the  former  part  of  the  book  are  here  repeated. 

5.  The  prudent  admonitions  which  Agur  delivered  to 
his  pupils  Ithiel  and  Ucal  are  contained  in  the  30th 
chapter,  and  in  the  31ft  are  recorded  the  precepts  which 
the  mother  of  Lemuel  delivered  to  her  fon. 

Several  references  are  evidently  made  to  the  book  of 
Proverbs  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament  *. 

The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  afford  fpecimens  of  the 
didadic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  They  abound  with 
antithetic  parallels  ;  for  this  form  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  that  kind  of  writing,  to  adages,  aphorifms,  and  de¬ 
tached  fentences.  Indeed,  the  elegance,  acutenefs,  and 
force  of  a  great  number  of  Solomon’s  wife  fayings  arife 
in  a  great  meafure  from  the  antithetic  form,  the  oppo- 
fition  of  di&ion  and  fentiment.  Take  the  following 
examples : 

The  blows  of  a  friend  are  faithful ; 

But  the  kilfes  of  an  enemy  are  treacherous. 

The  cloyed  will  trample  upon  an  honeycomb  ; 

But  to  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  is  fweet. 

There  is  who  inaketli  himfelf  rich,  and  wanteth  all 
things  ; 

Who  maketh  himfelf  poor,  yet  hath  much  wealth. 

The  rich  man  is  wife  in  his  own  eyes, 

But  the  poor  man  that  hath  difeernment  to  trace  him 
out  will  defpife  him*. 

The  Hebrew  title  of*  the  book  which  we  call  Eccle- 
fiaftes  is  Keleth ,  that  is,  the  Gatherer  or  Collector ; 
and  it  is  fo  called,  either  becaufe  the  work  itfelf  is  a 
co/leaion  of  maxims,  or  becaufe  it  was  delivered  to  an 
aflembly  gathered  together  to  hear  them.  The  Greek 
term  Ecclejiajles  is  of  the  fame  import,  Tignifying  on* 
who  gathers  together  a  congregation,  or  who  difeourfes 
or  preaches  to  an  affembly  convened.  That  Solomon 
was  the  author  of  this  book  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  the 
beautiful  defcription  of  the  phenomena  in  the  natural 
world,  and  their  caufes ;  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  as  fome  think*,  and  the  economy  of  the  hu¬ 
man  frame,  fhews  it  to  be  the  work  of^a  philofopher. 
At  what  period  of  his  life  it  was  written  may  be  eafily 
found  out.  The  affe&ing  account  of  the  infirmities  of 
old  age  which  it  contains,  is  a  flrong  indication  that  the 
: author  knew  by  experience  what  they  were;  and  his 
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For  the  whole  work  is  uniform,  and  confined  to  one  aebrna 
fubjed,  namely,  the  vanity  of  the  world  exemplified  by  Poetrym 
the  experience  of  Solomon,  who  is  introduced  in  the  cha- 
rader  of  a  perfon  inveftigating  a  very  difficult  queftion, 
examining  the  arguments  on  either  Tide,  and  at  length 
difengaging  himfelf  from  an  anxious  and  doubtful  de¬ 
putation.  "  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  dittinguifh  the 
parts  and  arrangement  of  this  production  j  the  order  of 
the  fubjed,,  and  the  connection  of  the  arguments,  are 
involved  in  Vo  much  obfeurity,  that  fcarcely  any  two 
commentators  have  agreed  concerning  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  the  accurate  divifion  of  it  into  parts  or  fec- 
tions.  The  truth  is,  the  laws  of  methodical  compofi- 
tion  and  arrangement  were  neither  known  by  the  He¬ 
brews  nor  regarded  in  their  didactic  writings.  They 
uniformly  retained  the  old  fententious  manner,  nor  did 
they  fubmit  to  method,  even  where  the  occasion  appear¬ 
ed  to  demand  it.  The  ftyle  of  this  work  is,  however, 
lingular ;  the  language  is  generally  low ;  it  is  frequently 
loofe,  unconneded,  approaching  to  the  incovrectnefs  of 
converfation  ;  and  poffeffes  very  little  of  the  poetical 
charaaer,  even  in  the  compofition  and  ftruaure  of  the 
periods  :  which  peculiarity  may  poffibly  be  accounted 
for  from  the  nature  of  the  fubjea.  Contrary  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Rabbies,  Ecclefiaftes  has  been  clafled  among 
the  poetical  books  ;  though,  if  their  authority  and  opi¬ 
nions  were  of  any  weight  or  importance,  they  might 
perhaps  on  this  occafion  deferve  fome  attention. 

The  Song  of  Solomon,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Lowth,  Song  <T 
is  an  epithalamium  or  nuptial  dialogue,  in  which  the  Solomon, 
principal  charaaers  are  Solomon,  his  bride,  and  a  cho¬ 
rus  of  virgins.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  to  be 
taken  altogether  in  a  literal  fenfe  ;  but  the  generality 
of  Jews  and  Chriftians  have  efteemed  it  wholly  allege 
rical,  expreffing  the  union  of  Jefus  Chnft  and  the 
church.  Dr  Lowth  has  fupported  the  common  opi¬ 
nion,  by  ffiowing  that  the  facred  writers  often  apply 
metaphors  to  God  and  his  people  derived  from  the 
conjugal  ftate.  Our  Saviour  is  ftyled  a  bridegroom  by 
John  the  Baptift  (John  iii.),  and  is  represented  in  the 
fame  charader  in  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins.  Mi- 
chaelis,  on  the  other  hand,  reje&s  the  argument  drawn 
from  analogy  as  inconclufive,  and  the  opinion  of  Jews 
and  Chriftians  as  of  no  greater  authority  than  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  moderns. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  great  divifions  under  which  the 
Jews  clafled  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  was 
that  of  the  Prophets,  which  formerly  comprehended  16 
books. 

The  Prophets  were  1 6  in  number  ;  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hofea,  Joel,  Amos,-Obadiah,  Jonah, 

Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Z*- 
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Scripture*  ehartah,  Malachi.  The  four  firft  are  called  the  greater  vifions,  that  we  Jpatt  not  attempt  to  be  •wife  above  what  it  Scriptur#* 


prophets ;  the  other  twelve  are  denominated  the  minor 
prophets. 

Writi  gs of  The  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  to  Chriftians  the 
the  pro-  moft  intercfling  part  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  for  they  af- 
phets,  ford  one  of  the  moft  powerful  arguments  for  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  If  we  could  only 
prove,  therefore,  that  thefe  prophecies  were  uttered  a 
jingle  century  before  the  events  took  place  to  which 
they  relate,  their  claim  to  infpiration  would  be  unques¬ 
tionable.  But  we  can  prove  that  the  interval  between 
their  enunciation  and  accomplifhment  extended  much 
farther,  even  to  jco  and  1  coo  years,  and  in  fome  cafes 
45  much  more. 

Thdrau-  The  books  of  the  prophets  are  mentioned  by  Jo- 
thcnticity  fephus,  and  therefore  furely  exifted  in  his  time  ;  they  are 
alio  quoted  by  our  Saviour,  under  the  general  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Prophets.  We  are  informed  by  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  that  about  60  years  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  there  was  an  univerfal  expectation  in  the  eaft 
of  a  great  perfonage  who  was  to  arife  ;  and  the  fource 
of  this  expectation  is  traced  by  the  fame  writers  to  the 
facred  books  of  the  Jews.  They  exifted  alfo  in  the 
time  of  Amtiochus  Epiphanes,  A.  C.  166  ;  for  when 
that  tyrant  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  law,  the  books 
of  the  Prophets  were  fubftituted  in  its  place,  and  were 
continued  as  a  part  of  the  daily  fervice  after  the  inter¬ 
dict  againft  the  law  of  Mofes  was  taken  off.  We  for¬ 
merly  remarked,  that  references  are  made  by  the  author 
of  Ecclejiajhcus ,  A.  C.  200,  to  the  writings  of  Ifaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  that  he  mentions  the  12 
Prophets.  We  can  afeend  ftill  higher,  and  affert  from 
the  language  of  the  Prophets,  that  all  their  writings 
muff  have  been  compofed  before  the  Babylonifh  capti¬ 
vity,  or  within  a  century  after  it ;  for  all  of  them,  ex¬ 
cept  Daniel  and  Ezra,  are  compofed  in  Hebrew,  and 
even  in  them  long  paffages  are  found  in  that  language  : 
blit  it  is  a  well  known  fad,  that  all  the  books  written 
by  Jews  about  two  centuries  after  that  era  are  compo¬ 
fed  in  the  Syriac,  or  Chaldaic,  or  Greek  language. 
“Eet  any  man  (faysMichaelis)  compare  what  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  Hebrew  after  the  Babylonifh  exile,  and,  I  appre¬ 
hend,  he  will  perceive  no  lefs  evident  marks  of  decay 
than  in  the  Latin  language.”  Even  in  the  time  of  Ez¬ 
ra,  the  common  people,  from  their  long  refidence  in 
Babylonia,  had  forgotten  the  Hebrew,  and  it  was  nc* 
ceffary  for  the  learned  to  interpret  the  law  of  Mofes  to 
them.  We  can  therefore  ascertain  with  very  confider- 
able  precifion  the  date  of  the  prophetic  writings ; 
which  indeed  is  the  only  important  point  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  :  For  whether  we  can  difeover  the  authors  or 
not,  if  we  can  only  eftablifh  their  ancient  date,  we  fhall 
be  fully  entitled  to  draw  this  conclulion,  that  the  pre- 
4y  didions  of  the  Prophets  are  infpired. 

Andiafpi.  .Much  has  been  written  to  explain  the  nature  of  fn- 
Kation.  fpiration,  and  to  fhow  by  what  methods  God  imparted 
to  the  prophets  that  divine  knowledge  which  they 
were  commanded  to  publifh  to  their  countrymen.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  difeiol'e  the  nature  of  dreams 
and  vifions,  and  to  deferibe  the  eeftacy  or  rapture  to 
which  the  prophets  were  fuppofed  to  be  raifed  while 
they  uttered  their  predictions.  Not  to  mention  the 
degrading  and  indecent  comparifon  which  this  iaft  cir-' 
cumllance  fuggefts,  we  fhall  only  inform  thofe  who  ex- 
here  an  explanation  of  the  prophetic  dreads  and 


written .  I  he  manner  mi  which  the  alhvife  and  urifeen 
God  may  think  proper  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of 
his  creatures,  we  might  expett  a  priori  to  bemyfterious 
and  inexplicable.  Indeed  fuch  an  inquiry,  though  it 
were  fuccefsful,  would  only  gratify  curiofrty,  without 
being  in  the  leaft  degree  conducive  to  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  bwfinefs  of  philefophy  is  not  to  inquire  how  al¬ 
mighty  power  produced  the  frame  of  nature,  and  be¬ 
llowed  upon  it  that  beauty  and  grandeur  which  is  eve¬ 
rywhere  cofifpicuoue,  but  to  difeover  thofe  marks  of  in¬ 
telligence  ami  ddign,  and  the  various  purpofes  to  which 
the  works  of  nature  are  fnbfervient.  Philo fophy  has 
of  late  been  directed  to  theology  and  the  ftudy  of  the 
Scriptures  with  the  happieft  effeds ;  but  it  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  within  the  vail  which  the  Lord  of  Na¬ 
ture  has  thrown  over  his  councils.  Its  province, 
which  is  fufficiently  extenfive,  is  to  examine  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  prophecies,  and  to  difeover  their  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  charader  of  the  prophetic  ftyle  varies  accord-  Cliara&er 
ing  to  the  genius,  the  education,  and  mode  of  It- their 
ving  of  the  yelped ive  authors  ;  but  there  are  fome  pe-  ***" 
culiarities  which  run  through  the  whole  prophetic 
books.  A  plain  unadorned  ftyle  would  not  have  fuit- 
ed  thofe  men  who  were  to  wrap  the  myfteries  of  futu¬ 
rity  in  a  veil,  which  was  not  to  be  penetrated  till  the 
events  themfelves  ftiould  be  accomplifhed.  For  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  prophecy  to  unfold  futurity  to 
our  view,  as  many  of  the  rafh  interpreters  of  prophecy 
fondly  imagine  ;  for  this  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the 
free  agency  of  man.  It  was  therefore  agreeable  to  the 
wifdom  of  God  that  prophecies  fhould  be  couched  in  a 
language  which  would  render  them  unintelligible  till 
the  period  of  their  completion  ;  yet  fucli  a  language 
as  is  diftind,  regular,  and  would  be  eafily  explained 
when  the  events  themfelves  fhould  have  taken  place. 

This  is  precifely  the  charader  of  the  prophetic  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  partly  derived  from  the  hieroglyphical 
fymbols  of  Egypt,  to  which  the  Ifraelites  during  their 
fervitude  were  familiarized,  and  partly  from  that  ana¬ 
logy  which  fubfifts  between  natural  objeds  and  thofe 
which  are  moral  and  political. 

The  prophets  borrowed  their  imagery  from  the  moft  B^rrowe<5' 
fplendid  and  fublime  natural  objeds,  from  the  hoft  of  from  an*/ 
heaven,  from  leas  and  mountains,  from  florms  and 
earthquakes,  and  from  the  moft  linking  revolutions  in 
nature.  The  cdefial  bodies  they  ufed  as  fymbols  to  ex- 
prefs  thrones  and  dignities,  and  thofe  who  enjoyed 
them.  Earth  was  the  fymbol  for  men  of  low  eftate. 

Hades  reprefents  the  miferable.  Jfc  ending  to  heaveny 
and  defending  to  earth ,  are  phrafes  which  exprefs  riling 
to  power,  or  falling  from  it.  Great  earthquakes ,  the 
Jhaking  of  heaven  and  earth ,  denote  the  commotions  and 
overthrow  of  kingdoms.  The  fun  reprefents  the  whole 
race  of  kings  Aiming  with  regal  power  and  glory.  The 
moon  is  the  lymbol  of  the  common  people.  The flars 
are  fubordinate  princes  and  great  men.  Light  denotes 
glory,  truth,  or  knowledge.  Darknef  expreffes  oblcu- 
rity  of  condition,  error,  and  ignorance.  The  darkening 
of  the  fun ,  the  turning  of  the  moon  into  biood,  and  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  Jars,  fignify  the  deftrudion  or  defolation  of 
a  kingdom.  New  moons,  the  returning  of  a  nation  from 
a  difperfed  ftate.  Conjagration  0f  the  earth ,  is  the  fym- 
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Scripture,  bol  for  dedru&ion  by  war. 

r**1  "V"  any  thing  burning  for  ever,  denotes  the  continuance  of 
a  people  under  flavery.  Riding  in  the  clouds ,  fignifies 
reigning  over  many  fubje&s.  Tempefluous  winds,  or  motion 
of  the  clouds ,  denote  wars,  "Thunder  denotes  the  noife 
of  multitudes.  Fountains  of  waters  exprefs  cities. 
Mountains  and  iflands ,  cities  with  the  territories  belong¬ 
ing  to  them.  Houfes  and  /hips  {land  for  families,  af- 
femblies,  and  towns.  A  forefl  is  put  for  a  kingdom. 
A  wildernefs  for  a  nation  much  diminifhed  in  its  num¬ 
bers. 

Animals,  as  a  lion ,  hear ,  leopard \  goat ,  are  put  for 
kingdoms  or  political  communities  correfponding  to 
their  refpe&ive  chara&ers.  When  a  man  or  bead  is 
put  for  a  kingdom,  the  head  reprefents  thofe  who  go¬ 
vern  ;  the  tail  thofe  who  are  governed ;  the  horns  de¬ 
note  the  number  of  military  powers  or  dates  that  rife 
from  the  head.  Seeing  fignifies  underdanding’  \  eyes  men 
of  underdanding ;  the  mouth  denotes  a  lawgiver  the 
arm  of  a  man  is  put  for  power,  or  for  the  people  by 
whofe  ftrength  his  power  is  exercifed  ;  feet  reprefent  the 
lowed  of  the  people. 

Such  is  the  precifion  and  regularity  of  the  prophetic 
language,  which  we  learn  to  interpret  by  comparing 
prophecies  which  are  accomplifhed  with  the  fa6ls  to 
which  they  correfpond.  So  far  is  the  dudy  of  it  car¬ 
ried  already,  that  a;  dictionary  has  been  compofed  to 
explain  it  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in  a  fhort  time  it 
may  be  fo  fully  underdood,  that  we  fhall  find  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  explaining  any  prophecy.  But  let  us  not 
from  this  expedt,  that  the  prophecies  will  enable  us  to 
penetrate  the  dark  clouds  of  futurity  :  No  !  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  applying  prophecies  to  their  correfponding 
events,  before  completion,  will  dill  remain  linfurmount- 
able.  Thofe  men,  therefore,  however  pious  and  well- 
meaning  they  may  be,  who  attempt  to  explain  and  ap¬ 
ply  prophecies  which  are  not  yet  accompfiffied,.  and 
who  delude  the  credulous  multitude  by  their  own  ro¬ 
mantic  conjectures,  cannot,  be  acquitted  of  rafhnefs  and 
prefumption. 

The  predictions  of  the  prophets,  according  to  the 
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The  afeent  of  fmoke  from  rangement  utterly  repugnant  to  the  nature  ©f  prer-  Scripture^ 

phecy.  ^ 

The  other  arguments,  however,  ought  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  adverted  to  upon  this  fubjedl :  the  poetic  dia¬ 
led,  for  indance,  the  didtion  fo  totally  different  from 
the  language  of  common  life,  and  other  fimilar  circum* 
dances,  which  an  attentive  reader  will  eafily  difeover* 
but  which  cannot  be  explained  by  a  few  examples  ;  for 
circumdances  which,  taken  feparately,  appear  but  of 
fmall  account,  are  in  a  united  view  frequently  of  the 
greated  importance.  To  thefe  we  may  add  the  artifi¬ 
cial  conformation  of  the  fentences  *r  which  are  a  necef- 
fary  concomitant  of  metrical  compofition,  the  only  one 
indeed  which  is  now  apparent,  as  it  has  always  appear* 
ed  to  us. 

The  order  in  which  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets 
are  placed  is  not  the  fame  in  the  Septuagint  as  in  the 
Hebrew  *.  According  to  the  latter,  they  dand  as  in  *  CbromU* 
our  tranflation  ;  but  in  the  Greek,  the  feries  is  altered^J^^ 
as  to  the  fix  fird,  to  the  following  arrangement:  Ho-  ^ 
fea,  Amos,  Micali,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah.  This  change, 
however,  is  of  no  confequence,  fince  neither  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  nor  in  the  Septuagint,  are  they  placed  with  ex- 
ad  regard  to  the  time  in  which  their  facred  authors  re* 
fpedively  fiourifhed. 

The  order  in  which  they  fhould  dand,  if  chronologi¬ 
cally  arranged,-  is  by  Blair  and  others  fuppofed  to  b Q 
as  follows:.  Jonah,  Amos,  Hofea, Micah,  Nahum,  Joel, 
Zephaniah,  Habbakuk,  Obadiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah, 

Malachi.  And  this  order  will  be  found  to  be  generally 
confident  with  the  periods  to  which  the  Prophets  will 
be  refpedively  afllgned  in  the  following  pages,  except 
in  the  indance  of  Joel,  who  probably  fiourifhed  ra* 
ther  earlier  than  he  is  placed  by  thefe  chronologers* 

The  precife  period  of  this  prophet,  however,  cannot 
be  afeertained  ;  and  fome  difputes  might  be  maintained 
concerning  the  priority  of  others  alfo,  when  they  were 
nearly  contemporaries*  as  Amos  and  Hofea  ;  and  when 
the  fird  prophecies  of  a  later  prophet  were  delivered  at 
the  fame  time  with,  or  previous  to,  thofe  of  a  prophet 
whawas  called  earlier  to  the  facred  office.  The  foU 


opinion  of  Dr  Lowth,  are  written  in  a  poetic  dyle.  lowing  fcheme,  however,  in  which  alfo  the  greater  pro- 
They  poflefs  indeed  all  the  chiaradteriftics  of  Hebrew  phets  will  be  introduced,  may  enable  the  reader  more 
poetry,  with  the  {ingle  exception,  that  none  of  them  accurately  to  comprehend  the  adlual  and  relative  periods' 
are  alphabetical  or  acrodic,  which  is  an  artificial  ar-  in  which  they  feverally  prophefied. 


The  Prophets  in  their  fuppofed  Order  of 'Time,  arranged  according  to  Blair’s  Tables  * 

with  but' little  Variation. 


Before  Ohrid. 

Kings  of  Judah. 

Kings  of  IfraeL 

Jonah, 

Between  856 
and  784. 

Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lloyd  ;  but  Joafh 
and  Jeroboam  the  Second 
according  to  Blair. 

Amos, 

Between  810 
and  785. 

Uzziah,  ch.  i.  1. 

Jeroboam  the  Second, 
chap.  i.  1. 

j  Hofea, 

Between  8  10 
and  72 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  the 
third  year  of  Hezekiah. 

Jeroboam  the  Second, 
chap.  i.  1. 

*  B'tjhcp 
'Neivcome  3 
Verjion  oj' 
Minor 
Prop  l  ets , 
Preface, 
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Before  Chrift. 

Kings  of  Judah, 

Kings  of  Ifrael, 

Ifaiah, 

Between  810 
and  698, 

Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  chap.  i.  i,  and 
perhaps  Manaffeh, 

Joel, 

Between  8x0 
and  660,  or 
later. 

Uzziah,  or  poffibly  Manaf¬ 
feh. 

Micah, 

Between  758 
and  699. 

Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze¬ 
kiah,  chap.  i.  1. 

Pekah  and  Hofea. 

Nahum, 

Between  720 
and  698. 

Probably  towards  the  clofe 
of  Hezekiah’s  reign. 

Zephaniah, 

Between  640 
and  609. 

In  the  reign  of  Jofiah,  chap, 
i.  1. 

Jeremiah, 

Between  628 
and  586. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Jofiah. 

Habakkuk, 

Between  6x2 
and  598. 

Probably  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim. 

Daniel, 

Between  606 
and  534. 

During  all  the  Captivity, 

Obadiah, 

Between  588 
and  583. 

Between  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
falem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  the  deilrudion  of  the 
Edomites  by  him. 

Ezekiel, 

Between  595 
and  536. 

During  part  of  the  Capti¬ 
vity. 

Haggai, 

About  520 
to  518. 

After  the  return  from  Ba¬ 
bylon. 

Zechariah, 

From  520  to 
518,  or  longer. 

Malachi, 

Between  436 
and  397. 

* 

Scripture- 


3faiah.  #  Ifaiah  is  fuppofed  to  have  entered  upon  the  prophe¬ 
tic  office  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  about 
758  years  before  Ch rill :  and  it  is  certain  that  he  lived 
to  the  15th  or  16th  years  of  Hezekiah.  This  makes 
the  leafl  poffiblc  term  of  the  duration  of  his  propheti¬ 
cal  office  about  48  years.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition 
that  Ifaiah  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Manaffeh, 
being  fawn  afunderwith  a  wooden  favv  by  the  command 
of  that  tyrant :  but  when- we  recoiled  how  much  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews  were  condemned  by  our  Saviour, 
we  will  not  be  difpofed  to  give  them  much  credit, 
f  he  time  of  the  delivery  of  fome  of  his  prophecies  is 
either  exprefsly  marked,  or  fufficiently  clear  from  the 
hiftory  to  which  they  relate.  The  date  of  a  few  others 
may  with  fome  probability  be  deduced  from  internal 
marks  ;  from  expreffions,  defcriptions,  and  circumftanees 
^  interwoven. 

Charatfer  ^  Ifaiah,  the  firfl  of  the  prophets  both  in  order  and 
of  iii*  l^'je.dignity,  abounds  in  fuch  tranfcendant  excellencies,  that 


he  may  be  properly  faid  to  afford  the  moll  perfed  mo¬ 
del  of  the  prophetic  poetry.  He  is  at  once  elegant 
and  fublime,  forcible  and  ornamented  ;  he  unites  energy 
with  copioufnefs,  and  dignity  with  variety.  In  his  fen-  Loivtl *9  • 
timents  there  is  uncommon  elevation  and  majelly ;  in Ifahb, 
his  imagery  the  utmoll  propiiety,  elegance,  dignity,  and 
diverlity  ;  in  his  language  uncommon  beauty  and- ener¬ 
gy  ;  and,  notwithllanding  the  obfcurity  of  his  fubjeds, 
a  furprifing  degree  of  clearnefs  and  limplicity.  To 
thefe  we  may  add,  there  is  fucli  fweetnefs  in  the  poeti¬ 
cal  compofition  of  his  fentences,  whether  it  proceed 
from  art  or  genius,  that  if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at  pre-» 
fent  is  poffeffed  of  any  remains  of  its  native  grace  and 
harmony,  we  fhall  chiefly  find  them  in  the- writings  of 
Ifaiah  :  -fo  that  the  faying  of  Ezekiel  may  moll  juflly 
be  applied  to  this  prophet : 

Thou  art  the  confirmed  exemplar  of  meafures,  p  r , .  _  t 

Full  of  wifdom,  and  perfed  in  beauty  *,  xxvfii.^i* 

Uaiali 
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Ifaiali  greatly  excels  too  In  all  the  graces  of  method, 
order,  connection,  and  arrangement :  though  in  affcrt- 
fng  this  we  mull  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  prophetic 
impulfe,  which  bears  away  the-  mind  with  irrefiftible 
violence,  and  frequently  in  rapid  tranfitions  from  near 
to  remote  objects,  from  human  to  divine  ;  we  muft  alfo 
be  careful  in  remarking  the  limits  of  particular  predic¬ 
tions,  fince,  as  they  are  now  extant,  they  are  often  im¬ 
properly  connected,  without  any  marks  of  difcrimina- 
tion  ;  which  injudicious  arrangement,  on  fome  occafions, 
creates  almoft  infuperable  difficulties.  It  is,  in  fa<ft,  a 
body  or  collection  of  different  prophecies,  nearly  allied 
to  each  other  as  to  the  fubje£t,  which,  for  that  reafon, 
having  a  fort  of  “connection,  are  not  to  be  feparated  but 
with  the  utmolt  difficulty.  The  general  fubjed  is  the 
reftoration  of  the  church.  Its  deliverance  from  capti¬ 
vity  ;  the  deftrudtion  of  idolatry  ;  the  vindication  of 
the  divine  power  and  truth  ;  the  confolation  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  the  divine  invitation  which  is  extended  to  them, 
their  incredulity,  impiety,  and  reje&ion  ;  the  calling  in 
of  the  Gentiles;  the  reftoration  of  the  chofen  people; 
*the  glory  and  felicity  of  the  church  in  its  perfed  ftate  ; 
and  the  ultimate  deftrudion  of  the  wicked — are  all  fet 
forth  with  a  fufficient  refped  to  order  and  method.  If 
•we  read  thefe  paffages  with  attention,  and  duly  regard 
the  nature  and  genius  of  the  myfticai  allegory,  at  the 
fame  time  remembering  that  all  thefe  points  have 
been  frequently  touched  upon  in  other  prophecies  pro- 
mulged  at  different  times,  we  fhall  neither  find  any  ir¬ 
regularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  nor.  any 
want  of  order  and  connedion  as  to  matter  or  fentiment 
in  the  different  parts.  Dr  Lowth  efteems  the  whole 
book  of  Ifaiah  to  be  poetical,  a  few  paffages  excepted, 
which,  if  brought  together,  would  not  at  moft  exceed 
54  the  bulk  of  five  or  fix  chapters. 

CJnparallel-  The  14th  chapter  of  Tfaiah  is  one  of  the  moft  fu- 
-ed  fubli-  ki;me  odes  in  the  Scripture,  and  contains  one  of  the 
*4th  chap 6  n°bleff  perfonifications  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
cer,  poetry. 

The  prophet,  after  predicting  the  liberation  of  the 
Jews  from  their  fevere  captivity  in  Babylon,  and  their 
reftoration  to  their  own  country,  introduces  them  as  re¬ 
citing  a  kind  of  triumphal  fong  upon  the  fail  of  the 
Babylonifh  monarch,  replete  with  imagery, .  and  with 
the  moft  elegant  and  animated  perfonifications.  A 
fudden  exclamation,  expreffive  of  their  joy  and  admira¬ 
tion  on  the  unexpected  revolution  in  their  affairs,  and 
the  deftrudion  of  their  tyrants,  forms  the  exordium  of 
the  poem.  The  earth  itfeif  triumphs  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  thereof ;  the  fir-trees  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
(under  which  images  the  parabolic  ftyle  frequently  de¬ 
lineates  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Gentiles)  exult 
with  joy,  and  perfecute  with  contemptuous  reproaches 
the  humbled  power  of  a  ferocious  enemy  : 

The  whole  earth  is  at  reft,  is  quiet ;  they  burft  forth 
into  a  joyful  fhout : 

Even  the  fir-trees  rejoice  over  thee,  the  cedars  of  Le¬ 
banon  : 

Since  thou  art  fallen,  no  feller  hath  come  up  againftus. 

This  is  followed  by  a  bold  and  animated  perfonifica- 
fion  of  Hades,  or  the  infernal  regions  : 

Hades  from  beneath  is  moved  becaufe  of  thee,  to  meet 
tbee  at  thy  coming 
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He  roufeth  for  thee  the  mighty  dead,  all  the  great  Scriptur*. 
chiefs  of  the  earth  ; 

He  maketh  to  rife  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings 
of  the  nations. 

Hades  excites  hi3  inhabitants,  the  ghofts  of  princes, 
and  the  departed  fpirits  of  kings  :  they  rife  immediate¬ 
ly  from  their  (eats,  and  proceed  to  meet  the  monarch  of 
Babylon  ;  they  infult  and  deride  him,  and  comiort  them- 
felves  with  the  view  of  his.  calamity  : 

Art  thou,  even  thou  too,  become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou 
made  like  unto  us  ? 

I3  then  thy  pride  brought  down  to  the  grave  ;  the 
found  of  thy  iprightly  inftruments  ? 

Is  the  vermin  become  thy  couch,  and  the  earthworm 
thy  covering  ? 

Again,  the  Jewiffi  people  are  the  fpeakers,  in  an  excla¬ 
mation  after  the  manner  of  a  funeral  lamentation,  which 
indeed  the  whole  form  of  this  compofition  exactly  imi¬ 
tates,  The  remarkable  fall  of  this  powerful  monarch  is 
thus  beautifully  illuftrated  : 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  fon  of  the 
morning  1 

Art  cut  down  from  earth,  thou  that  didft  fubdue  the 
nations  1 

Yet  thou  didft  fay  in  thy  heart,  I  will  afeend  the  hea- 


Above  the  ftars  of  God  I  will  exalt  my  throne  ; 

And  I  will  fit  upon  the  mount  of  the  divine  prefence, 
on  the  fides  of  the  north  : 

I  will  afeend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds ;  I  will 
be  like  the  moft  High. 

But  thou  fhalt  be  brought  down  to  the  grave,  to  the 
fides  of  the  pit. 

He  himfelf  is  at  length  brought  upon  the  ftage,  boaft- 
ing  in  the  moft  pompous  terms  of  his  own  power  ;  which 
furnifhes  the  poet  with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  dif- 
playing  the  unparalleled  mifery  of  his  downfal.  Some 
perfons  are  introduced,  who  find  the  dead  carcafe  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  caft  out  and  expofed  ;  they  at¬ 
tentively  contemplate  it,  and  at  iaft  fcarcely  know  it  to 
be  his ; 

Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that 
fhook  the  kingdoms  ? 

That  made  the  world  like  a  defert,  that  deftroyed  the 
cities  ? 

That  never  difmiffed  his  captives  to  their  own  home  ? 
All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  all  of  them, 

Lie  down  in  glory,  each  in  his  own  iepnlchre  : 

But  thou  art  caft  out  of  the  grave,  as  the  tree  abomi¬ 
nated  ; 

Clothed  with  the  (lain,  with  the  pierced  by  the  fword. 
With  them  that  go  down  to  the  Hones  of  the  pit ;  as  a 
trodden  carcaie. 

Thou  {halt  not  be  joined  unto  them  in  burial ; 

Becaufe  thou  haft  deftroyed  thy  country,  thou  haft  fiaia 
thy  people  ; 

The  feed  of  evil  doers  (hall  never  be  renowned. 

They  reproach  him  with  being  denied  the  common  rites 
of  fepulture,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  and  atrocity  of 
his  conduct ;  they  execrate  his  name,  his  offspring,  a*d 
their  pofterity.  A  folemn  addrefs,  as  of  the  Deity  him- 
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•  rdf,  clofes  the  fcene,  and  He  denounces  again!!  the  king 
of  Babylon,  his  pofterity,  and  even  againft  the  city 
which  %vas  the  feat  of  their  cruelty,  perpetual  deftruc- 
tion,  and  confirms  the  immutability  of  his  own  counfels 
by  the  folemnity  of  an  oath. 

How  forcible  is  this  imagery,  how  diverfified,  how 
fublime !  how  elevated  the  didion,  the  figures,  the  fen- 
timents  !  The  Jewifh  nation,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
the  glioffs  of  departed  kings,  the  Babylon ifh  monarch, 
the  travellers  who  find  his  corpfe,  and  laft  of  all  Jeho¬ 
vah  himfelf,  are  the  charaders  which  fnpport  this  beau¬ 
tiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  adion  is  kept  up,  or 
rather  a  feries  of  interefting  adions  are  eonneded  toge¬ 
ther  in  an  incomparable  whole.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
principal  and  difiingnifhed  excellence  of  the  fublimer 
ode,  and  is  difplayed  in  its  utmoft  perfection  in  this 
poem  of  Ifaiah,  which  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
Tnoft  ancient,  and  certainly  the  mofi  finifhed,  fpecimen 
©I  that  fpecies  of  compoiition  which  has  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us.  The  perfonifications  here  are  frequent, 
y^et  not  confnfed  ;  bold,  yet  not  improbable  :  a  free,  ele¬ 
vated,  and  truly  divine  fpirit,  pervades  the  whole  ;  nor 
is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  this  ode  to  defeat  its 
claim  to  the  charader  of  perfed  beauty  and  fublimity. 

“  Jf  (fays  Dr  Lowth)  I  may  be  indulged  in  the  free  de¬ 
claration  of  my  own  fentiments  on  this  occafion,  I  do 
not  know  a  fingle  inftance  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in  every  excellence 
of^compofition,  can  be  faid  to  equal,  or  even  approach 

Jeremiah  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  in  the 
13  th  year  of  the  reign  of  Jofiah  the  fon  of  Amon, 
33769  A.  C.  628,  and  continued  to  prophecy 
upwards  of  40  years,  during  the  reigns  ©f  the  degene¬ 
rate  princes  of  Judah,  to  whom  he  boldly  threatened 
thofe  marks  of  the  divine  vengeance  which  their  rebelli¬ 
ous  condud  drew  on  themfelves  and  their  country.  Af¬ 
ter  the  deftrudion  ef  Jerufalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  he 
was  fuffered  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  remain  in  the  defo¬ 
late  land  of  Judea  to  lament  the  calamities  of  his  infatu¬ 
ated  countrymen.  He  was  afterwards,  as  he  himfelf 
informs  us,  carried  with  his  difciple  Baruch  into  Egypt, 
by  Johanan  the  fon  of  Kareah..  67 r 

It  appears  from  feveral  paffages  that  Jeremiah  com¬ 
mitted  his  prophecies  to  writing.  In  the  36th  chap¬ 
ter  we  are  informed,  that  the  prophet  was  commanded 
to  write  upon  a  roll  all  the  prophecies  which  he  had  ut¬ 
tered;  and  when  the  roll  was  deftroyed  by  Jehoiakim 
the  king,  Jeremiah  didated  the  fame  prophecies  to  Ba¬ 
ruch,  who  wrote  them  together  with  many  additional 
arcumflances.  The  works  of  Jeremiah  extend  to  the 
laft  verfe  of  the  51ft  chapter  ;  in  which  we  have  thefe 
words,  “  Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah.”  The 
5 2d  chapter  was  therefore  added  by  fome  other  writer. 

It  is,  however,  a  very  important  fnpplement,  as  it  illui- 
trates  the  accompli ffiment  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  re- 
fpeding  the  fate  of  Zedekiah. 

The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  are  not  arranged  in  the 
chronological  order  in  which  they  were  delivered. 
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What  has  occasioned  this  tranfpofition  cannot  now  be  Scripture# 

determined.  It  is  generally  maintained,  that  if  we  con-  - Y— J 

full  their  dates,  they  ought  to  be  thus  placed  : 

In  the  reign  of  Jofiah  the  firft  1 2  chapters. 

In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  chapters  xiii.  xx.  xxi.  v. 

1 1,  14. ;  xxii.  xxiii,  xxv.  xxvi.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xlv.-xlix  1 

—  33- 

In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  chap.  xxi.  1  — 1®.  xxiv, 
xxvn.  xxxiv  xxxvii.  xxxix.  xlix.  34—39.  1-  and  li. 

Under  the.  government  of  Gedaliah,  chapters  xl.  xliv. 

The  propliecies  which  related  to  the  Gentiles  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  46th  and  five  following  chapters,  being 
]>laced  at  the  end,  as  in  fome  meafure  unconneded  with 
the  reft.  But  in  fome  copies  of  the  Septuagint  thefe 
fix  chapters  follow  immediately  after  the  13th  verfe  of 
the  25th  chapter. 

Jeremiah,  though  deficient  neither  In  elegance  nor 
fublimity,  mult  give,  place  in  both  to  Ifaiah.  Jerome 
feems  to  objed  againft  him  a  fort  oF  rufticity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  no  yeftige  of  which  Dr  Lowth  was  able  to  dif- 
cover.  His  fentiments,  it  is  true,  are  not  always  the" 
moft  elevated,  nor  are  his  periods  always  neat  and  coift- 
pad  ;  but  thefe  are  faults  common  to  thofe  writers 
whofe  principal  aim  is  to  excite  the  gentler  affedrons, 
and  to  call  forth  the  tear  of  fympathy  or  forrow.  This 
observation  is  very  ftrongly  exemplified  in  the  Lamen¬ 
tations,  where  thefe  are  the  prevailing  paffions  ;  it  is, 
however,  frequently  inftanced  in  the  prophecies  of  this 
author,  and  moft  of  all  in  the  beginning  of  the  book(L), 
which  is  chiefly  poetical.  The  middle  of  it  is  almoft 
entirely  hiftorical.  The  latter  part,  again,  confifting  of 
the  fix  laft  chapters,  is  altogether  poetical  (  m  )  ;  it  con¬ 
tains  feveral  different  predictions,  which  are  diftindly 
marked  .;  and  in  thefe  the  prophet  approaches  very  near 
the  fublimity  of  Ifaiah.  On  the  whole,  however,  not 
above  half  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  poetical. 

The  book  of  Lamentations,  as  we  are  informed  in  Th/boc>f;> 
the  title,  was  compofed  by  Jeremiah.  We  ffiall  prefent of  Bamea~ 
to  our  reader  an  account  of  this  elegiac  poem  from  thetations* 
elegant  pen  of  Dr  Lowth. 

1  he  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (f©r  the-  title  is  pro¬ 
perly  and  fignificantly  plural)  confift  of  a.  number  of 
plaintive  effufions,  compofed  upon  the  plan  of  the  fu¬ 
neral  dirges,  all  upon  the  fame  fubjed,  and  uttered  with¬ 
out  coimedion  as  they  rofe  in  the  mind,  in  a  long  courfe 
of  feparate  itanzas*  Thefe  have  afterwards  been  put 
together,  and  formed  into  a  colledion  or  correfpondent 
whole.  If  any  reader,  however,-  fhould  exped  to  find 
m  them  an  artificial  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
general  fubjed,  a  regular  difpefition  of  the  parts,  a  per- 
fed  connedion .  and  orderly  fucceffion  in  the  matter, 
and  with  all  this  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  elegance 
and  corrednefs,  he  will  really  exped -what  was  foreign 
to  the  prophet’s  defign.  In  the  charader  of  a  mourn¬ 
er,  he  celebrates  in  plaintive  ftrains  the  obfequies  of  his 
ruined  country ;  whatever  prefented  itfelf  to  his  mind 
in  the  midft  of  defolation  and  mifery,  whatever  ftrnck 
hini.as  particularly  wretched  and  calamitous,  whatever 
the  inftant  fentiment  of  forrow  didated,  he  pours  forth  • 
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(l)  See  the  whole  of  chap.  ix.  chap.  xiv.  17,  &c.  xx.  14—18 
'  /  xlvi r  li .  tO  ver.  CO.  nhan  In  nrf-T\ (.  t"l  1.  * 

exordium. 


Chap.  lii.  properly  belongs  to  the  Lamentations,  to  which  it  ferns  as  at 
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}n  j  kind  of  fpontaneous  effufion.  He  frequently  pau- 
fes,  and,  as  it  were,  ruminates  upon  the  fame  objed. ; 
frequently  varies  and  illuft rates  the  fame  thought  with 
different  imagery,  and  a  different  choice  of  language ; 
fo  that  the  whole  bears  rather  the  appearance  of  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  correfponding  fentiments,  than  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  conrieded  feries  of  different  ideas,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  treatife.  There  is,  however,  no 
wild  incohereney  in  the  poem ;  the  tranfiations  are  eafy 

and  elegant.  .  c  „  r 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts ;  in  the  hrit,  ie- 
cond,  and  fourth  chapters,  the  prophet  addreffes  the 
people  in  his  own  perfon,  or  introduces  Jerusalem  as 
-f peaking.  In  the  third  chapter  a  chorus  of  the  Jews 
is  reprefented.  In  the  fifth  the  whole  captive  Jews 
•pour  forth  their  united  complaints  to  Almighty  God, 
Each  of  thefe  five  parts  is  dillributed  into  22  flanzas, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
In  the  three  firft  chapters  thefe  ilanzas  confift  of  three 
lines.  In  the  four  firft  chapters  the  initial  letter  of 
each  period  follows  the  order  of  the  alphabet  5  and 
in  the  third  chapter  each  veife  of  the  fame  ftanza 
begins  with  the  fame  letter.  In  the  fourth  chapter  all 
the  ftanzas  are  evidently  diftichs,  as  alfo  in  the  fifth, 
which  is  not  acroftic.  The  intention  of  the  acroftic 
was  to  afiift  the  memory  to  retain  fentences  not  much 
.conneded.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  verfes 
of  the  firft  four  chapters  are  longer  by  almoft  one  half 
than  Hebrew  verfes  generally  are  :  The  length  of  them 
deems  to  be  on  an  average  about  \  2  fyllables.  The 
prophet  appears  to  have  cliofen  this  meafure  as  being 

folemn  and  melancholy.  . 

«  That  the  fubjed  of  the  Lamentations  is  the  deltruc- 
tion  of  the  holy  city  and  temple,  the  overthrow  of  the 
ftate,  the  extermination  of  the  people  ;  and  that  thefe 
events  are  deferibed  as  adually  accomplifhed,  and  not 
in  the  ftyle  of  predidion  merely,  mult  be  evident  to 
every  reader ;  though  fome  authors  of  confiderable  re*- 
putation  *  have  imagined  this  poem  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  on  the  death  of  king  Jofiah.  The  prophet,  in¬ 
deed,  has  fo  copioufly,  fo  tenderly,  and  poetically,  be¬ 
wailed  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  that  he  teems 
completely  to  have  fulfilled  the  office  and  duty  of  a 
mourner.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  not  extant  any  poem 
which  difplays  fuch  a  happy  and  fplendid  feledion  of 
imagery  in  fo  concentrated  a  ftate.  What  can  be  more 
elegant  and  poetical,  than  the  defeription  of  that  once 
flouriftiing  city,  lately  chief  among  the  nations,  fitting 
in  the  charader  of  a  female  folitary,  affiided,  111  a  ftate 
of  widowhood,  deferted  by  her  friends,  betrayed  by  her 
deareft  connedions,  imploring  relief,  and  feekmg  confo- 
lation  in  vain  ?  What  a  beautiful  perfonjfication  is  that 
of  “  the  ways  of  Sion  mourning  becaufe  none  are  come 
to  her  folemn  feafts  ?”  How"  tender  and  pathetic  arc 
the  following  complaints  ? 


ter. 


Chap:  u 
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Is  this  nothing  to  all  you  who  pafs  along  the  way  ?  be¬ 
hold  and  fee, 

If  there  be  any  forrow,  like  unto  my  forrow,  which  is 
inflided  on  me ; 

Which  Jehovah  inflided  on  me  in  the  day  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  wrath. 

Tor  thefe  things  I  weep,  my  eyes  ftream  with  water ; 

Becaufe  the  comforter  is  far  away,  that  fhould  tranqui- 
iize  my  foul : 

My  children  arc  defolate,  becaufe  the  enemy  was  ftrong. 
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But  to  detail  its  beauties  would  be  to  trapferibe  the  Serlpturt, 
entire  poem.”  t 

Ezekiel  was  carried  to  Babylon  as  a  captive,  and  re- 
ceived  the  firft  revelations  from  heaven,  in  the  fifth  year  e  1 ^ 
of  Jehoiakim’s  captivity,  A.  C,  $9 J.  The  book  of 

Ezekiel  is  fometimes  diftributed  under  different  heads. 

In  the  three  firft  chapters  the  commifllon  of  the  prophet 
is  deferibed.  From  the  fourth  to  the  thirty-fecond 
chapter  inclufive,  the  calamities  that  befel  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  are  predided,  viz .  the  Ammonites,  the  Moab¬ 
ites,  and  Philiftines.  The  ruin  ©f  Tyre  and  of  Sidon, 
and  the  fall  of  Egypt,  are  particularly  foretold  ;  prophe¬ 
cies  which  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  moft  literal  and  ai- 
tonifhing  manner,  as  we  have  been  often  allured  by 
the  relation  of  hiftorians  and  travellers.  From  the  32ft 
chapter  to  the  40th  he  inveighs  againft  the  hypocrify 
and  murmuring  fpirit  of  his  countrymen,  admonifhing 
them  to  refignation  by  promifes  of  deliverance.  In 
the  38th  and  39th  chapters  he  undoubtedly  predids  the 
final  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  difperlion  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  days,  but  in  a  language  fo  obfeure  that  it  cannot  be 
underftood  till  the  event  take  place.  The  nine  laft 
chapters  of  this  book  furnifh  the  defeription  of  a  very 
remarkable  vifion  of  a  new  temple  and  city,  of  a  new 
religion  and  polity.  .  61 

«  Ezekiel  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  elegance  ;  in  Character 
fublimity  he  is  not  even  excelled  by  Ifaiah  :  but  his as  a 
fublimity  is  of  a  totally  different  kind.  He  is  deep, 
vehement,  tragical ;  the  only  fenfation  he  affeds  to  ex¬ 
cite  is  the  terrible  :  his  fentiments  are  elevated,  fervid, 
full  of  fire,  indignant ;  his  imagery  is  crouded,  magni¬ 
ficent,  terrific,  fometimes  almoft  to  difguft  :  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  pompous,  folemn,  auftere,  rough,  and  at  times 
unpolifhed  :  he  employs  frequent  repetitions,  not  for 
the  fake  of  grace  or  elegance,  but  from  the  vehemence 
of  pafiion  and  indignation.  Whatever  fubjed  he  treats 
of,  that  he  feduloufly  purfues,  from  that  he  rarely  de¬ 
parts,  but  cleaves  as  it  were  to  it  ;  whence  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  in  general  evident  and  well  preferved.  In  many 
refpeds  he  is  perhaps  excelled  by  the  other  prophets  ; 
but  in  that  fpecies  of  compofition  to  which  he  feems 
by  nature  adapted,  the  forcible,  the  impetuous,  the 
great  and  folemn,  not  one  of  the  facred  writers  is  fupe- 
rior  to  him.  His  didion  is  fufficiently  perfpicuous  ;  all 
his  obfeurity  confifts  in  the  nature  of  the  fubjed.  Vi- 
fions  (as  for  inftance,  among  others,  thofe  of  Hofea, 
Amos,  and  Jeremiah)  ate  neceffarily  dark  and  confufed. 

The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
book  efpecially,  is  poetical,  whether  we  regard  the  mat¬ 
ter  or  the  didion.  His  periods,  however,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  fo  rude  and  incompad,  that  I  am  often  at  a  lofs  how 
to  pronounce  concerning  his  performance  in  this  re- 
fped. 

“  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  as  far  as  relates  to 
ftyle,  may  be  laid  to  hold  the  fame  rank  among  the  He¬ 
brews,  as  Homer,  Simonides,  and  JEfchylus  among  the 
Greeks.” 

So  full  an  account  of  Daniel  and  his  writings  has 
been  already  given  under  the  article  Daniel,  that  little 
remains  to  be  faid  on  that  fubjed.  Daniel  ilourifhed 
during  the  fucceffive  reigns  of  ieveral  Babylonifh  and 
Median  kings  to  the  conqueft  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 

The  events  recorded  in  the  6th  chapter  were  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Darius  the  Mede  ;  but  in  the  7th  and  8th 
chapters  Daniel  returns  to .  an  earlier  period,  to  relate 
1  the 
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Scripture.  the  vifions  which  he  beheld  in  the  three  firft  years  of  Babylomfti  captivity. 


*3 

Character 
of  his  pro¬ 
phecies. 


Belffiazzar’s  reign ;  and  thofe  which  follow  in  the  four 
laft  chapters  were  revealed  to  him  in  the  reign  of  Da¬ 
rius.  The  fix  laft  chapters  are  compefed  of  prophecies 
delivered  at  different  times ;  all  of  which  are  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  conneXed  as  parts  of  one  great  fcheme.  They 
extend  through  many  ages,  and  furnifh  the  mofl  flriking 
defeription  of  the  fall  of  fucceffive  kingdoms,  which 
were  to  be  introduXory  to  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Mef- 
fiah’s  reign.  They  charaXerize  in  deferiptive  terms  the 
four  great  monarchies  of  the  world  to  be  fucceeded  by 
“  that  kingdom  which  fhould  not  be  deftroyed.” 

The  whole  book  of  Daniel  being  no  more  than  a 
plain  relation  of  faXs,  partly  paft  and  partly  future, 
mufl  be  excluded  the  clafs  of  poetical  prophecy.  Much 
indeed  of  the  parabolic  imagery  is  introduced  in  that 
book  ;  but  the  author  introduces  it  as  a  prophet  only  ; 
as  vifionary  and  allegorical  fymbols  of  objects  and  events, 
totally  untinXured  with  the  true  poetical  colouring. 
The  Jews,  indeed,  would  refufe  to  Daniel  even  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  prophet :  but  the  arguments  under  which 
they  fheiter  this  opinion  are  very  futile  5  for  thofe 
points  which  they  maintain  concerning  the  conditions 
on  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  imparted,  the  diffe¬ 
rent  gradations,  and  the  diferimination  between  the  true 
prophecy  and  mere  infpiration,  are  all  trifling  and  ab¬ 
surd,  without  any  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  totally  deftitute  of  fcriptural  authority.  They  add, 
that  Daniel  was  neither  originally  educated  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  difeipline  and  precepts,  nor  afterwards  lived  con- 
lormably  to  the  manner  of  the  prophets.  It  is  not, 
however,  eafy  to  comprehend  how  this  can  diminish  his 
claim  to  a  divine  million  and  infpiration  ;  it  may  pof- 
libly  enable  us,  indeed,  to  sffign  a  reafon  for  the  difli- 
milarity  between  the  ftyle  of  Daniel  and  that  of  the 
other  prophets,  and  for  its  pofTeffing  fo  little  of  the  dic¬ 
tion  and  charaXer  of  poetry,  which  the  reft  feem  to 
have  imbibed  in  common  from  the  fchools  and  difeipline 
in  which  they  were  educated. 

.  .  4  The  prophecies  of  Daniel  appear  fo  plain  and  intel- 

l  eaticity.  ligible  after  their  accomplishment,  that  Porphyry,  who 
wrote  in  the  3d  century,  affirms,  that  they  were  written 
after  the  events  to  which  they  refer  took  place.  A 
little  reflexion  will  fhow  the  abfurdity  of  this  fuppofi- 
tiom  Some  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  clearly  refer  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  with  whofe  oppreffions  the  Jews 
were  too  well  acquainted.  Had  the  book  of  Daniel 
not  made  its  appearance  till  after  the  death  of  Epipha- 
mes,  every  Jew  who  read  it  muft  have  difeovered  the 
forgery.  And  what  motive  could  induce  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  among  their  facred  books  ?  It  is  inipofiible  to 
conceive  one.  Their  character  was  quite  the  reverfe : 
their  refpeX  for  the  Scriptures  had  degenerated  into  fu- 
perflition.  .  But  we  are  not  left  to  determine  this  im¬ 
portant  point  from  the  charaXer  of  the  Jews  ;  we  have 
accefs  to  more  decifive  evidence ;  we  are  fure  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  contains  prophecies,  for  fome  of  them 
have  been  accomplifhed  Since  the  time  of  Porphyry; 
particularly  thofe  refpeXing  Antichrift  ;  now,  if  it  con¬ 
tains  any  prophecies,  who  will  take  upon  him  to  affirm 
that  the  divine  Spirit,  which  dictated  thefe  many  cen¬ 
turies  before  they  were  fulfilled,  could  not  alfo  have 
delivered  prophecies  concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes? 

The  language  in  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  com- 
pofed  proves  that  it  was  written  about  the  time  of  the 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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Part  of  it  is  pure  Hebrew  ;  a  Scripture, 
language  in  which  none  of  the  Jewiffi  books  were  com-  "l|J 

pofed  after  the  age  of  Epiphanes.  Tliefe  are  argu¬ 
ments  to  a  deift.  To  a  Chriftian  the  internal  marks  of 
the  book  itfelf  will  (how  the  time  in  which  it  was  writ¬ 
ten,  and  the  teftimony  of  Ezekiel  will  prove  Daniel  to 
beat  leaft  his  contemporary*.  *EzeJr.xiv, 

The  twelve  minor  prophets  were  fo  called,  not  from  i4-xxviii.3, 
any  fuppofed  inferiority  in  their  writings,  but  on  ac-  T 
count  of  the  fmall  fize  of  their  works.  Perhaps  it  was  niko^pro- 
for  this  reafon  that  the  Jews  joined  them  together,  andphets.  V 
confidered  them  as  one  volume.  Thefe  12  prophets 
prefent  in  fcattered  hints  a  lively  {ketch  of  many  parti¬ 
culars  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  Judah  and  of  Ifrael,  as  Gray',  Kiy 
well  as  of  other  kingdoms  :  they  prophefy  with  \nko-toifje  01(1 
rical  exaXnefs  the  fate  of  Babylon,  of  Nineveh,  of  Tyre,  creJiamt*u 
of  Sidon,  and  of  Darnafcus.  The  three  laft  prophets 
efpecially  illuftrate  many  circumflances  at  a  period  when 
the  hiftorical  pages  of  Scripture  are  clofed,  and  when 
profane  writers  are  entirely  wanting.  At  fir  ft  tlie  - 

Jewifh  prophets  appeared  only  as  fingle  lights,  and  fol-  W 

lowed  each  other  in  individual  fucceffion  ;  but  they 
became  more  numerous  about  the  time  of  the  captivity. 

The  light  of  infpiration  was  collected  into  one  blaze, 
previous  to  its  fufpenfion  ;  and  it  ferved  to  keep  alive 
the  expeXations  of  the  Jews  during  the  awful  interval 
which  prevailed  between  the  expiration  of  prophecy 
and  its  grand  completion  on  the  advent  of  Chrift. 

Hofea  has  been  fuppofed  the  mofl  ancient  of  the  12  Prophecie* 
minor  prophets.  He  flouriffied  in  the  reign  of  Jero-X  Hofea. 
boam  II.  king  of  Ifrael,  and  during  the  fucceffive  reigns 
of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Ju¬ 
dah.  He  was  therefore  nearly  contemporary  with  I- 
faiah,  Amos,  and  Jonah.  The  prophecies  of  Hofea  be¬ 
ing  fcattered  through  the  book  without  date  or  con¬ 
nexion,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  chronologically 
arranged. 

Hofea  is  the  firft  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  Chara&er 
is  perhaps,  Jonah  excepted,  the  moft  ancient  of  them  of  their  f 
all.  His  ftyle  exhibits  the  appearance  of  very  remote 
antiquity;  it  is  pointed,  energetic,  and  concife.  It 
bears  a  diftinguiffied  mark  of  poetical  compofition,  in 
that  priftine  brevity  and  condensation  which  is  obfer- 
vable  in  the  fentences,  and  which  later  writers  have  in 
fome  meafure  negleXed.  This  peculiarity  has  not 
efcaped  the  obfervation  of  Jerome  :  “  He  is  altogether 
(fays  he,  fpeaking  of  this  prophet)  laconic  and  fenten- 
tious.”  But  this  very  circumftance,  which  anciently  was 
fuppofed  no  doubt  to  impart  uncommon  force  and  ele¬ 
gance,  in  the  prefent  ruinous  ftate  of  the  Hebrew  lite¬ 
rature  is  produXive  of  fo  much  obfeurity,  that  although 
the  general  fubjeX  of  this  writer  be  fufficiently  obvious, 
he  is  the  moft  difficult  and  perplexed  of  all  the  pro¬ 
phets.  There  is,  however,  another  reafon  for  the  ob¬ 
feurity  of  his  ftyle  :  Hofea  prophefied  during  the  reigns 
of  the  four  kings  of  Judah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah.  The  duration  of  his  miniftry,  therefore,  in 
whatever  manner  we  calculate,  muft  include  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fpace  of  time.  We  have  now  only  a  fmall  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  remaining,  which  feems  to  contain  his 
principal  prophecies ;  and  thefe  are  extant  in  a  conti¬ 
nued  feries,  with  no  marks  of  diftinXion  as  to  the  times 
in  which  they  were  published,  or  the  fubjeXs  of  which 
they  treat.  There  is  therefore  no  caufe  to  wonder  if, 
in  peruftng  the  prophecies  of  Hofea,  we  fometimes  find 
R  our- 
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Scripture^  ourfelves  in  a  (imilar  predicament  with  thofe  who  con- 

nuj  fujte(j  fcat^ered  leaves  of  the  Sibyl. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  Hofea’s  ftyle,  we  feleft  the  follow¬ 
ing  beautiful  pathetic  palfage : 

How  (hall  I  refign  thee,  O  Ephraim  ! 

How  (hall  I  deliver  thee  up,  O  Ifraei ! 

How  (hall  I  rellgn  thee  as  Admah  1 
How  fhall  I  make  thee  as  Zeboim  1 
My  heart  is  changed  within  me  ; 

I  am  warmed  alfo  with  repentance  towards  thee. 

I  will  not  do  according  to  the  fervour  of  my  wrath  ; 

X  will  not  return  to  deftroy  Ephraim  : 

For  I  am  God,  and  not  man  ; 

Holy  in  the  midft  of  thee,  though  I  inhabit  not  thy  cities. 

Concerning  the  date  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  there 
Prophecies  are  various  conjectures.  The  book  itfelf  affords  nothing 
of  Joel.  by  which  we  can  difeover  when  the  author  lived,  or 
upon  what  occafion  it  was  written.  Joel  fpeaks  of  a 
great  famine,  and  of  mifehiefs  that  happened  in  confe- 
quence  of  an  inundation  of  locufts  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
gathered  from  fuch  general  obfervations  to  enable  us  to 
fix  the  period  of  his  prophecy.  St  Jerome  thinks  (and 
it  is  the  general  opinion)  that  Joel  was  contemporary 
with  Hofea.  This  is  polfibly  true  ;  but  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  the  opinion  reds  is  very  precarious,  viz. 
That  when  there  is  no  proof  of  the  time  in  which  a 
prophet  lived,  we  are  to  be  guided  in  our  conje&ures 
refpe&ing  it  by  that  of  the  preceding  prophet  whole 
epoch  is  better  known.  As  this  rule  is  not  infallible,  it 
therefore  ought  not  to  hinder  us  from  adopting  any 
other  opinion  that  comes  recommended  by  good  rea- 
fons.  Father  Calmet  places  him  under  the  reign  of 
Joliah,  at  the  fame  time  with  Jeremiah,  and  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  famine  to  which  Joel  alludes,  is  the 
(ame  with  that  which  Jeremiah  predi&ed  ch.  viii.  13. 

The  ftyle  of  Joel  is  elfentially  different  from  that  of 
Hofea  ;  but  the  general  character  of  his  diCtion,  though 
of  a  different  kind,  is  not  lefs  poetical.  He  is  elegant, 
perfpicuous,  copious,  and  fluent;  he  is  alfofublime,  ani¬ 
mated,  and  energetic.  In  the  flrft  and  fecond  chapters 
he  difplays  the  full  force  of  the  prophetic  poetry,  and 
{hows  how  naturally  it  inclines  to  the  ufe  of  metaphors, 
J>o:tryi Se&.  allegories,  and  comparifons.  Nor  is  the  connection  of 
ai*  the  matter  lefs  clear  and  evident  than  the  complexion 

of  the  ftyle :  this  is  exemplified  in  the  difplay  of  the 
impending  evils  which  gave  rife  to  the  prophecy  ;  the 
exhortation  to  repentance  ;  the  promifes  of  happinefs 
and  fuccefs  both  terreftrial  end  eternal  to  thofe  who  be¬ 
come  truly  penitent ;  the  reftoration  of  the  Ifraelites  ; 
and  the  vengeance  to  be  taken  of  their  adverfaries..  Bat 
while  we  allow  this  juft  commendation  to  his  perfpi- 
cuity  both  in  language  and  arrangement,  we  muff  not 
deny  that  there  is  fometimes  great  obfeurity  obfervable 
in  his  fubjeCf,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
prophecy. 

The  following  prophecy  pf  a  plague  of  locufts,  is  de¬ 
scribed  with  great  fublimity  of  exprelfion  : 

For  a  nation  hath  gone  up  on  my  land, 

Who  are  ftrong,  and  without  number  : 

They  have  deftroyed  my  vine,  and  have  made  my  fig- 
tree  a  broken  branch. 

They  have  made  it  quite  bare,  and  cafi  it  away ;  the 
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*  Joel  1.  6, 


branches  thereof  are  made  white. 


io, &c,  The  field  is  laid  wafte ;  the  ground  mourneth*. 


Amos  was  contemporary  with  Hofea.  They  both  Scripture, 
began  to  prophecy  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  over 
Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  II.  over  Ifraei.  Amos  fawpro7i°  . 
his  firft  vifion  two  years  before  the  earthquake,  which  of  Amos.  * 
Zechariah  informs  us  happened  in  the  days  of  Uzziah. 

See  Amos. 

Amos  was  a  herdfman  of  Tekoa,  a  fmall  town  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  and  a  gatherer  of  fycamore  fruit. 

In  the  fimplicity  of  former  times,  and  in  the  happy  cli¬ 
mates  of  the  Eaft,  thefe  were  not  confidered  as  disho¬ 
nourable  occupations.  He  was  no  prophet  (as  he  in¬ 
formed  Amaziah  f ),  neither  was  he  a  prophet’s  fon,|4mosvj' 
that  is,  he  had  no  regular  education  in  the  fchools  of  14. 
the  prophets. 

The  prophecies  of  Amos  confift  of  feveral  diftinCl 
difeourfes,  which  chiefly  refpe£t  the  kingdom  of  Ifraei; 
yet  fometimes  the  prophet  inveighs  againft  Judah,  and 
threatens  the  adjacent  nations,  the  Syrians,  Pliiliftines, 

Tyrians,  Edomites,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites.  y r 

Jerome  calls  Amos  “  rude  in  fpeech,  but  not  in  Their  ftyle, 
knowledge;):;”  applying  to  him  what  St  Paul  modeftly  *  ^rcam. 
profeffes  of  himfelf  $.  “  Many  (fays  Dr  Lowth)  have 

followed  the  authority  of  Jerome  in  fpeaking  of  this  ^  i(jor  xj^ 
prophet,  as  if  he  were  indeed  quite  rude;  ineloquent,  0. 
and  deftitute  of  all  the  embellifhments  of  compofitioru 
The  matter  is,  however,  far  other  wife.  Let  any  perfon 
who  has  candour  and  perfpicacity  enough  to  judge,  not 
from  the  man  but  from  his  writings,  open  the  volume 
of  his  predictions,  and  he  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me, 
that  our  fhepherd  1  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chief 
of  the  prophets \\.’  He  will  agree,  that  as  in  fublimity  ||  %  Cor.». 
and  magnificence  he  is  almoft  equal  to  the  greateft,  fo5- 
in  fplendour  of  didtion  and  elegance  of  exprefilon  he  is 
fcarcely  inferior  to  any.  The  fame  celeftial  Spirit  in¬ 
deed  a&uated  Ifaiah  and  Daniel  in  the  court  and  Amo$ 
in  the  (heep-folds  ;  conftantly  feledting  fuch  interpreters 
of  the  divine  will  as  were  beft  adapted  to  the  occafion, 
and  fometimes  ‘  from  the  mouth  of  babes  and  fucklings 
perfedting  praife  occafionally  employing  the  natural 
eloquence  of  fome,  and  occafionally  making  others  elo¬ 
quent.” 

Mr  Locke  has  obferved,  that  the  comparifons  of  thi$. 
prophet  are  chiefly  drawn  from  lions  and  other  animals 
with  which  he  was  mo  ft  accuftomed  ;  but  the  fineft 
images  and  allufions  are  drawn  from  feenes  of  nature. 

There  are  many  beautiful  paffages  in  the  writings  of  A* 
mos,  of  which  we  fhall  prefent.  one  fpecimen  : 

Wo  to  them  that  are  at  eafe  in  Zion, 

And  truft  in  the  mountains  of  Samaria; 

Who  are  named  chief  of  the  nations, 

To  whom  the  houfe  of  Ifraei  came  l 
Pafs  ye  unto  Calneh  and  fee, 

And  from  thence  go  to  Haipath  the  Great;. 

Then  go  down  to  Gath  of  the  Philiftines  ; 

Are  they  better  than  thefe  kingdoms  ? 

Or  their  borders  greater  than  their  borders? 

Ye  that  put  far  away  the  evil  day, 

And  Cfiufe  the  feat  of  violence  to  con^e  near 
That  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory. 

And  ftretch  yourfelves  upon  cogches  ; 

That  eat  the  lambs  out  pf  the  flock, 

And  the  calves  out  of  the  midft  of  the  ftall 
That  chant  to  the  found  of  the  viol, 

And  ljke  David  devife  inftrui^ents  of  mpfic ; 

thi 
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Scripture.  That  drink  wine  in  bowls, 

And  anoint  yourfelves  with  chief  ointments  ; 
But  are  not  grieved  for  the  aJJiiBhn  of  jfofeph  j| , 


73 

Jonah. 


)f  Obadiah  wrings  °f  Obadiah,  which  confift  of  one  chap¬ 

ter,  are  compofed  with  much  beauty,  and  unfold  a  very 
iiiterefting  fcene  of  prophecy.  Of  this  prophet  little 
can  be  faid,  as  the  fpecimen  of^  his  genius  is  fo  fhort, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  included  in  one  of  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Jeremiah.  Compare  Ob.  1—9.  with  Jer. 
xlix.  14,  15,  1 6.  See  Obadiah. 

Though  Jonah  be  placed  the  fixth  in  the  order  of 
the  minor  prophets  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Septua- 
gint,  he  is  generally  confidered  as  the  moil  ancient  of 
all  the  prophets,  not  excepting  Hofea,  He  lived  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and  prophefied  to  the  ten  tribes 
under  the  reign  of  Joafh  and  Jeroboam.  The  book  of 
Jonah  is  chiefly  hi  (tori  cal,  and  contains  nothing  of  poe¬ 
try  but  the  prayer  of  the  prophet.  The  facred  writers, 
<1  Kings  and  our  Lord  himfelf,  fpeaks  of  Jonah  as  a  prophet 
'htv.  25.  .  of  confiderable  eminence*.  See  Jonah. 

IVIatth.  xii.  Mfcah  began  to  prophecy  foon  after  Ifaiah,  Hofea, 
59, 41.  xvi.  joe^  and  Amos ;  and  he  prophefied  betweeh  A.  M. 
Lukexi.  19,  324^j  when  Jotham  began  to  reign,  and  A.  M.  3305, 
74  when  Hezekiah  died.  One  of  his  predictions  is  faid  f 
Of  Micah,  ^0  have  faved  the  life  of  Jeremiah,  who  under  the  reign 
C8^24.XV1*  Jehoi&kim  would  have  been  put  to  death  for  prophe- 
fying  the  deflru&ion  of  the  temple,  had  it  not  appeared 
that  Micah  had  foretold  the  fame  thing  under  Heze¬ 
kiah  above  100  years  before  J.  Micah  is  mentioned 
as  a  prophet  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  and  in  the  New 
..  Teftament||.  He  is  imitated  byTucceeding prophets(N), 
S  "Vohn  vii  as  had  borrowed  expreftions  from  his  prede- 

cefTors(o).  Our  Saviour  himfelf  fpoke  in  the  language 
of  this  prophet  (p). 

The  flyle  of  Micah  is  for  the  mofl  part  clofe,  for¬ 
cible,  pointed,  and  concife  ;  fometimes  approaching  the 
obfcurity  of  Hofea  ;  in  many  parts  animated  and  fub- 
lime  ;  and  in  general  truly  poetical.  In  his  prophecies 
there  is  an  elegant  poem,  which  Dr  Lowth  thinks  is  a 
citation  from  the  anfwer  of  Balaam  to  the  king  of  the 
Moabites : 


IJof.Ant. 
1.  x.  e,  7. 
Micah  iii. 
1  a. 


4« 

7S 

His  flyle. 


©f  Nahi 


;um 


Wherewith  fhall  I  come  before  Jehovah  ? 

Wherewith  (hall  I  bow  myfelf  unto  the  High  God  ? 
Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt-offerings, 

With  calves  of  a  year  old  ? 

Will  Jehovah  be  pleafed  with  thoufands  of  rams  ? 

With  ten  thoufands  of  rivers  of  oil  ? 

Shall  I  give  my  firfl-born  for  my  tranfgreflion  ? 

The  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  fin  of  my  foul  ? 

He  hath  fhowed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good : 

And  what  doth  Jeliovah  require  of  thee, 

But  to  do  juftice,  and  to  love  mercy, 

And  to  be  humble  in  walking  with  thy  God  ? 

Jofephus  afferts,  that  Nahum  lived  in  the  time  of  Jo¬ 
tham  king  of  Judah;  in  which  cafe  he  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  prophefied  agamfl  Nineveh  when  Tiglath-Pilefer 
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king  of  Affyria  carried  captive  the  natives  of  Galilee  and  Scripture, 
other  parts  about  A.  M.  3264.  It  is,  however,  pro-  * 

bable,  that  his  prophecies  w*re  delivered  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  ;  for  he  appears  to  fpeak  of  the  taking  of 
No-Ammon  a  city  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  infolent  mef- 
fengers  of  Sennacherib,  as  of  things  pafl ;  and  he  like- 
wife  defcribes  the  people  of  Judah  as  ft  ill  in  their 
own  country,  and  defirous  of  celebrating  their  fefti- 
vals. 

While  Jerufalem  was  threatened  by  Sennacherib,  Na¬ 
hum  promifed  deliverance  to  Hezekiah,  and  predifted 
that  Judah  would  foon  celebrate  her  folemn  feafts  fecure 
from  invafion,  as  her  enemy  would  no  more  difturb  her 
peace.  In  the  fecond  and  third  chapters  Nahum  fore- 
tels  the  downfal  of  the  Affyrian  empire  and  the  filial 
deftrudlion  of  Nineveh,  which  was  probably  accomplifh- 
ed  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  whofe  combined 
forces  overpowered  the  Affyrians  by  furprife  “  while 
they  we  *  f  olden  together  as  thorns,  and  while  they 
were  drunken  as  drunkards,”  when  the  gates  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  were  opened,  the  palace  demolifhed,  and  an  “  over¬ 
running  flood”  affifted  the  conquerors  in  their  devalua¬ 
tion  ;  who  took  an  endlefs  ftore  of  fpoil  of  gold  and 
filver,  making  an  utter  end  of  the  place  of  Nineveh,  of 
that  vaft  and  populous  city,  whofe  walls  were  1 00  feet 
high,  and  fo  broad  that  three  chariots  could  pafs  abreaft. 

Yet  fo  completely  was  this  celebrated  city  deftroyed, 
that  even  in  the  2d  century  the  fpot  on  which  it  flood 
could  not  be  ascertained,  every  veftige  of  it  being 
gone. 

It  is  impoffible  to  read  of  the  exa&  accomplifhment 
of  the  prophetic  denunciations  againft  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews,  without  refle&ing  on  the  aflonifhing  proofs 
which  that  nation  enjoyed  of  the  divine  origin  of  their 
religion.  From  the  Babylonifh  captivity  to  the  time  of 
Chrift  they  had  numberlefs  inftances  of  the  fulfilment  of 
their  prophecies. 

The  chara&er  of  Nahum  as  a  writer  is  thus  defcribed 
by  Dr  Lowth  :  “  None  of  the  minor  prophets  feem  to 
equal  Nahum  in  boldnefs,  ardour,  and  fublimity.  His 
prophecy,  too,  forms  a  regular  and  perfect  poem  ;  the 
exordium  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majeftic ; 
the  preparation  for  the  deftru&ion  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
defeription  of  its  downfal  and  defolation,  are  expreffed 
in  the  moft  vivid  colours,  and  are  bold  and  luminous  in 
the  higheft  degree.” 

As  the  prophet  Habakkuk  makes  no  mention  of  theof  Hafeak- 
Affyrians,  and  fpeaks  of  the  Chaldean  invafions  as  nearkuk. 
at  hand,  he  probably  lived  after  the  definition  of  the 
Affyrian  empire  in  the  fall  of  Nineveh  A.  M.  3392, 
and  not  long  before  the  devaftation  of  Judea  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar.  Habakkuk  was  then  nearly  contempora¬ 
ry  with  Jeremiah,  and  predi&ed  the  fame  events.  A 
general  account  of  Habakkuk’s  prophecies  have  already 
been  given  under  the  word  Habakkuk,  which  may  be 
confulted.  .  We  would,  however,  farther  obferve,  that 
the  prayer  in  the  third  chapter  is  a  moft  beautiful  and 
perfect  ode,  poffeffmg  all  the  fire  of  poetry  and  the  pro. 
found  reverence  of  religion. 

R  *  God 


(n)  Compare  Zep ban.  iii.  19.  with  Micah  iv.  7.  and  Ezek.  xxii.  27.  with  Micah  iii.  n, 
0°)  Compare  Micah  iv.  1—3.  and  Ifaiah  ii.  2—4.  Micah  iv.  13.  with  Ifaiah  xli.  15* 
(*)  Compare  Micah  vii.  6.  with  Matt.  x.  35,  36.  ; 
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Scripture. 


!|  Hth.  x. 
37.  38. 
Rom.  i.  17- 
Gal.  iii*  2. 
A£T  xiii. 

41  .cornpar- 
with  Hub. 
i-  5- 

. 

Prophecies 
of  Zepha- 
niah 


19  . 

Of  Haggai. 


s  c 

God  came  from  Teman, 

And  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran  ; 

His  glory  covered  the  heavens, 

And  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praife. 

His  brightnefs  was  as  the  light ; 

Beams  of  glory  iffued  from  his  fide  ; 

And  there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power. 

Before  him  went  the  peflilence ; 

And  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet. 

He  flood  and  meafured  the  earth ; 

He  beheld  and  drove  afunder  the  nations ; 

The  everlafling  mountains  were  fcattered  ; 

The  perpetual"  hills  did  bow. 

The  prophet  ilhiflrates  this  fuhjeft  throughout  with 
equal  fublimity  ;  felefting  from  fuch  an  aflemblage  of 
miraculous  incidents  the  mod  noble  and  important,  dif- 
playing  them  in  the  mod  fplendid  colours,  and  embel- 
lifliing  them  with  the  fublimeft  imagery,  figures,  and 
didlion  ;  the  dignity  of  which  is  fo  heightened.  and  re¬ 
commended  by  the  fuperior  elegance  of  the  conclufion, 
that  were  it  not  for  a  few  fhades  which  the  hand  of 
time  has  apparently  call  over  it  in  two  or  three  paffa- 
ges,  no  compofitioil  of  the  kind  would  appear  more 
elegant  or  more  perfedl  than  this  poem. 

Habakkuk  is  imitated  by  lucceedmg  prophets,  and 
his  words  are  borrowed  by  the  evangelical  writeis  |{. 

Zephaniah,  who  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah, 
prophefied  in  the  reign  of  Joiiah  king  of  Judah  ;  and 
from  the  idolatry  which  he  deferibes  as .  prevailing  at 
that  time,  it  is  probable  that  his  prophecies  were  deli¬ 
vered  before  the  lall  reformation  made  by  that  pious 
prince  A.  M.  3381.  .  .  f 

The  account  which  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  give  01 
the  idolatries  of  their  age  is  fo  fimilar,  that  St  Iliodore 
a{Terts,  that  Zephaniah  abridged  the  deferiptions  of  Je¬ 
remiah.  But  it  is  more  piobable  that  the  prophecies 
of  Zephaniah  were  written  fome  years  before  thofe  of 
his  contemporary  ;  for  Jeremiah  feems  to  reprefen t  the 
abufes  as  partly  removed  which  Zephaniah  deferibes  as 
flagrant  and  excefiivc  (oj. 

In  the  firft  chapter  Zephaniah  denounces  the  wrath 
of  God  again  It  the  idolaters  who  worfhipped  Baal  and 
the  hofl  of  heaven,  and  againfl  the  violent  and  deceitful. 
In  the  fecond  chapter  the  prophet  threatens  deflruc- 
tion  to  the  Philiftines,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites, 
and  Ethiopians;  and  deferibes  the  fate  of  Nineveh  in 
emphatic  terms :  “  Flocks  fhall  lie  down  in  the  midil 
of  her  ;  all  the  beafts  of  the  nations,  both  the.  cormo¬ 
rant  and  bittern,  fhall  lodge  in  her ;  their  voice  fhall 
fing  in  the  windows  ;  defolation  fhall  be  in  the  threfh* 
olds.”  In  the  third  chapter  the  prophet  inveighs  againfl 
the  pollutions  and  opprtffions  of  the  Jews ;  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  promife,  “  That  a  remnant  would  be 
laved,  and  that  multiplied  blefiings  would  be  bellowed 
upon  the  penitent.”  Tfrc  flyle  of  Zephaniah  is  poeti¬ 
cal,  but  is  not  diflinguilhed  by  any  peculiar  elegance  or 
beauty,  though  generally  animated  and  imprefiive. 

Haggai,  the  tenth  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  the 
firft  who  flourifhed  among  the  Jews  after,  the  Babylo- 
nifh  captivity.  He  began  to  prophefy  in  the  fecond 
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year  of  Darius  Byftafpes,  about  520  years  before  Stripty* 

Chrift.  r  t  t  •  ' 

The  intention  of  the  prophefy  of  Haggai  was  to  en¬ 
courage  the  difpirited  Jews  to  proceed  with  the  build- 
ing  of  the  temple,  t  he  only  prediction  mentioned  re¬ 
fers  to  the  MefTiah,  whom  the  prophet  affures  his  conn- 
trymen  would  fill  the  new  temple  with  glory.  So  well 
was  this  prediction  underflood  by  the  Jews,  that  they 
looked  with  earneft  expectation  for  the  Mefiiah’s  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  temple  till  it  was  deilroyed  by  the  Ro. 
mans.  But  as  the  victorious  Mefliah,  whom  they  ex- 
peted,  did  not  then  appear,  they  have  iince  applied  the 
prophecy  to  a  third  temple,  which  they  hope  to  fee 
reared  in  fome  future  period. 

The  flyle  of  Haggai,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Eowth* 
is  profaic.  Dr  Newcome  thinks  that  a  great  part  of 
it  is  poetical.  - 

Zechariah  was  undoubtedly  a  contemporary  of  Hag- of  Zed*- 
gai,  and  began  to  prophecy  two  months  after  him,  in  mb, 
the*  eighth  month  of  the  fecond  year  of  Darius  Hyf- 
tafpes^  A.  M.  3484,  being  commiffioned  as  well,  a* 

Haggai  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  proceed  in  the  building 
of  the  temple  after  the  interruption  which  the  work 
had  fuffered.  We  are  informed  by  Ezia  (vi.  14.)* 
that  the  Jews  profpered  through  the  prophefying  of 
£echariah  and  Haggai. 

Zechariah  begins  with  general  exhortations  to  hit 
countrymen,  exciting  them  to  repent  from  the  ev& 
ways  of  their  fathers,  whom  the  prophets  had  admomfh- 
ed  in  vain.  He  deferibes  angels  of  the  Loid  interce¬ 
ding  for  mercy  on  Jerufalem  and  the  defolate  cities  of 
Judah,  which  had  experienced  the  indignation  of  the 
Moil  High  for  70  years  while  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  at  peace.  He  declares,  that  the  houfe  of  the 
Lord  fhould  be  built  in  Jerufalem,  and  that  Zion  fhould 
be  comforted.  The  prophet  then  reprefents  the  in- 
creafe  and  profperity  of  the  Jews  under  feveral  typical 
figures.  He  deferibes  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Jewifli 
government  and  the  coming  of  the  MefTiah.  He  ad- 
monifhes  thofe  who  obferved  iolemn  fails  without  due 
contrition,  to  execute  juflice,  mercy,  and  companion, 
every  man  to  his  brother ;  not  to  opprefs  the  widow 
nor  the  fatherlefs,  the  ilranger  nor  the  poor.  He  pro- 
mifes,  that  God  would  again  fhow  favour  to  Jerufalem; 
that  their  mournful  falls  fhould  be  turned  into  cheerful 
feafls  ;  and  that  the  church  of  the  Lord  fhould  be  en¬ 
larged  by  the  acceflion  of  many  nations. 

The  12th  verfe  of  the  nth  chapter  of  this  book, 
which  exhibits  a  prophetic  defeription  of  fome  circum- 
flances  afterwards  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour,  appears  to 
be  cited  by  St  Matthew  (xxvii.  9,  10.)  as  fpoken  by 
Jeremiah;  and  as  the  nth,  12th,  and  13th  chapters 
have  been  thought  to  contain  fome  particulars  more 
fnitable  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah  than  to  that  0!  Zecha- 
riali,  fome  learned  writers  are  of  opinion  that  they  were 
written  by  the  former  prophet,  and  have  been  from  fi- 
milarity  of  fubjedt  joined  by  miflake  to  thofe  of  Ze¬ 
chariah.  But  others  are  of  opinion,  that  St  Matthew 
might  allude  to  fome  traditional  prophecy  of  Jeremiah* 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
was  fubftituted  by  miflake  in  place  of  Zechariah.  , 

The 


(<0  Compare  Zepha^uah  i.  4*  5,  9.  with  Jeremiah  ii.  $}  20,  32* 
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crip The  I2tb,  13th,  and  14th  chapters  contain  prophe- 

[r— v -  Cjes  which  refer  entirely  to  the  Chriftian  difpenfation ; 

the  circumftances  attending  which  he  deferibes  with  a 
cleamefs  which  indicated  their  near  approach. 

The  ftyle  of  Zechariah  is  fo  funilar  to  that  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  that  the  Jews  were  accuftomed  to  remark  that 
the  fpirit  of  Jeremiah  had  pafTed  into  him.  He  is  ge¬ 
nerally  profaic  till  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  work, 
when  he  becomes  more  elevated  and  poetical.  The 
whole  is  beautifully  conne&ed  by  eafy  tranfitions,  and 
preient  and  future  feenes  are  blended  with  the  greateil 
gT  delicacy. 

f  Malachi.  Malachi  was  the  laft  prophet  that  flonrifhed  under 
the  Jewifti  diijpenfation  ;  but  neither  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  nor  any  particulars  of  his  hlftory,  can  now  be 
afcxjrt aiued.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether  the  word 
Malachi  be  a  proper  name,  or  denote,  as  the  Septua- 
gint  have  rendered  it,  his  angel  (r),  that  is,  44  the  angel 
of  the  Lord.”  Origen  fuppofed,  that  Malachi  was  au 
angel  incarnate,  and  not  a  man.  The  ancient  Hebrews, 
the  Chaldee  paraphraft,  and  St  Jerome,  are  of  opinion 
he  was  the  fame  perfon  with  Ezra  :  but  if  this  was  the 
cafe,  they  ought  to  have  alligned  fome  reafon  lor  gi¬ 
ving  two  different  names  to  the  fame  perfon. 

As  it  appears  from  the  concurring  teftimony  of  all 
the  ancient  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  writers,  that  the ‘light 
of  prophecy  expired  in  Malachi,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
the  termination  of  his  miniflry  coincided  with  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  the  hrft  feven  weeks  of  Daniel’s  pro¬ 
phecy,  which  was  the  period  appointed  for  fading  the 
viiion  and  prophecy.  This,  according  to  Prideaux’s 
account,  took  place  in  A.  M.  3595  ;  but,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Bifhop  Lloyd,  to  A.  M.  3607,  twelve 
years  later.  Whatever  reckoning  we  prefer,  it  muff 
be  allowed  that  Malachi  completed  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Teftament  about  400  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift. 

It  appears  certain  that  Malachi  prophefied  under 
Nehemiah,  and  after  Haggai  and  Zechariab,  at  a  time 
when  great  diford ers  reigned  among  the  priefts  and 
people  of  Judah,  which  are  reproved  by  Malachi.  He 
inveighs  againft  the  priefts  (i.  6,  &c.  i i.  1,  2,  &c.)  ; 
he  reproaches  the  people  with  having  taken  it  range  wives 
(ii.  11.);  he  reproves  them  for  their  inhumanity  to¬ 
wards  tlieir  brethren  (ii.  10.  iii.  5.)  ;  their  too  fre¬ 
quently  divorcing  their  wives  ;  their  neglect  of  paying 
their  tithes  and  firfl-fruits  (Mai.  iii.  1 3.)  He  feems 
to  allude  to  the  covenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed  with 
the  Lord  (iii.  10.  and  ii.  4/5,  &c.),  aflifted  by  the 
priefls  and  the  chief  of  the  nation.  He  fpeaks  of  the 
facrifice  of  the  new  law,  and  of  the  abolition  of  thofe 
of  the  old,  in  thefe  words  (i.  10,  11,  12,  13.)  :  “  I 
have  no  pleafure  in  you,  faith  the  Lord  of  holls,  neither 
will  I  accept  an  offering  at  your  hand.  For  from  the 
riling  of  the  fun,  even  unto  the  going  down  ot  the 
fame,  my  name  lhall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
in  every  place  incenfe  fhall  be  offered  unto  my  name, 
and  a  pure  offering  :  for  ray  name  fhall  be  great  among 
the  Heathen,  faith  the  Lord  of  hafts.”  He  declares 
that  the  Lord  was  weary  with  the  impiety  of  Ifrael  ;* 
and  affures  them,  that  the  J^ord  whom  they  fought 


fhould  fuddenly  come  to  his  t'emple  preceded  by  the  Scripture* 
meftenger  of  the  covenant,  who  was  to  prepare  his  way ; 
that  the  Lotd  when  he  appeared  fhould  purify  the  Tons 
of  Levi  from  their  unrighteoufnefs,  and  refine  them  as 
metal  from  the  drofs  ;  and  that  then  the  offering  of 
Judah,  the  fpiritual  facrifice  of  the  heart,  fhould  be  plea- 
fant  to  the  Lord.  The  prophet,  like  one  who  was  de¬ 
livering  a  laft  meffage,  denounces  deftrudfion  againft  the  * 
impenitent  in  emphatic  and  alarming  words.  He  en¬ 
courages  thofe  who  feared  the  name  of  the  Lord  with 
the  animating  promife,  that  the  4 4  Sun  of  right eoufnefs 
fhould  arife  with  falvation  in  his  rays,”  and  render  them 
triumphant  over  the  wicked.  And  now  that  prophecy 
was  to  ceafe,  and  miracles  were  no  more  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  till  die  coming  of  the  Meffiah  ;  now  that  the  Jews 
were  to  be  left  to  the  guidance  of  their  own  reafon, 
and  the  written  inftrudtions  of  tlieir  prophets —  Malachi 
exhorts  them  to  remember  the  law  of  Mofes,  which  the 
Lord  had  revealed  from  Horeb  for  the  fake  of  all  If¬ 
rael.  At  length  he  feals  up  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  by  predicting  the  commencement  of  the 
new  difpenfation>  which  fhould  be  ufhered  in  by  John 
the  Baptift  with  the  power  and  fpirit  of  Elijah  ;  who 
fhould  turn  the  hearts  of  fathers  and  children  to  repen¬ 
tance  ;  but  if  his  admonitions  fhould  be  reje&ed,  that 
the  Lord  would  fmite  the  land  with  a  curfe. 

8* 

The  collection  of  writings  compofed  after  the  afcen-Nsw  Tjs*, 
fion  of  Chrift,  and  acknowledged  by  his  followers  to  beTAM£NX* 
divine,  is  known  in  general  by, the  name  of  *<***» 

This  title,  though  neither  given  by  divine  command, 
nor  applied  to  thefe  writings  by  the  apoftles,  was  adopt-  Tide, 
ed  in  a  very  early  age,  though  the  precife  time  of  its 
introdndiion  is  uncertain,  it  being  jnftified  by  feveral 
paiTages  in  Scripture  J,  and  warranted  by  the  authori-  f  Mattfe, 
ty  of  St  Paul  in  particular,  who  calls  the  facred  books  xxvi.  a8. 
before  the  time  of  Chrift  Even  lQrig^^ 

before  that  period,  either  the  whole  of  the  Old  Telia- j 
ment,  or  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  were  entitled  ao. 

futQyxrs ,  or  book  of  the  covenant  § .  t  2  Cor.  iii.j 

As  the  word  admits  of  a  two-fold  interpretation, 

wc  may  tranflate  this  title  either  the  'New  Covenant  or  the  ** 

Ntw  TeJIament .  The  former  tranflation  mull  be  adopt-0 
ed,  if  refpedl  be  had  to  the  texts  of  Scripture,  from 
which  the  name  is  borrowed,  fince  thofe  pafiages  evi¬ 
dently  convey  the  idea  of  a  covenant;  and,  befides,  a 
being  incapable  of  death  can  neither  have  made  an  old 
nor  make  a  new  teftament.  It  is  likewife  probable, 
that  the  earlieft  Greek  diiciples,  who  made  ufe  of  this 
exprefllon,  had  no  other  notion  in  view  than  that  of 
covenant.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  accuftomed  to 
give  this  facred  colle&ion  the  name  of  Tejiament ;  and 
fince  it  would  be  not  only  improper,  but  even  abfurd, 
to  fpeak  of  the  Teftament  of  God,  we  commonly  un- 
dtrftaiid  the  Teftament  of  Chrift  ;  an  explanation  which 
removes  but  half  the  difficulty,  fince  the  new  only,  and 
not  the  old,  had  Chrift  for  its  teftator.  s 

In  ftating  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  Importance 
there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  confideration  than  the  of  the  argu- 
authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  Thisment  frorn 
is  the  foundation  on  which  all  other  arguments  reft  ;^tyU^e^ 

and  book?- 


(r)  '3>6d  Malachi  fignifies  properly  my  angel 
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'Scripture  and  if  it  Is  foil'd,  the  Chriftian  religion  is  fully  eftablifli- 
cd.  The  proofs  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Te¬ 
ftament  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  are  plain 
and  fimple,  and  involve  no  metaphyfical  fubtilties. — 
Every  man  who  can  diftinguifh  truth  from  falfehood  muft 
fee  their  force ;  and  if  there  are  any  fo  blinded  by  pre¬ 
judice,  or  corrupted  by  licentioufnefs,  as  to  attempt  by 
fophiftry  to  elude  them,  their  fophiftry  will  be  eafily 
deteded  by  every  man  of  common  underftanding,  who 
has  read  the  hiftorical  evidence  witli  candour  and  at¬ 
tention.  Inflead,  therefore,  of  declaiming  againft  the 
infidel,  we  folicit  his  attention  to  this  fuhjed,  convin¬ 
ced,  that  where  truth  relides,  it  will  (hint  with  fo  con- 
ftant  and  clear  a  light,  that  the  combined  ingenuity  of 
all  the  deifts  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world  will  ne¬ 
ver  be  able  to  extinguifh  or  to  oh  feu  re  it.  If  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament  are  really  genuine,  oppofition 
will  incite  the  Chriilian  to  bring  forward  the  evidence; 
and  thus  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  delft  and  the  Chri- 
ftian,  the  arguments  will  be  dated  with  all  the  clear- 
nefs  and  accuracy  of  which  they  are  fuiceptible  in  fo 
remarkable  a  degree. 

It  is  furpriiing  that  the  adverfaries  of  Chriftiani- 
ty  have  not  always  made  their  firft  attacks  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  ;  for  if  they  admit  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Te- 
flament  are  as  ancient  as  we  affirm,  and  compofed  by 
the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  aferibed,  they  muft  al¬ 
low,  if  they  reafon  fairly,  that  the  Chriftian  religion  is 
true. 

The  apoftles  allude  frequently  in  their  epiflles  to  the 
gift  of  miracles,  which  they  had  communicated  to  the 
Chriftian  converts  by  the  impofition  of  hands,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  doctrine  delivered  in  their  fpeeclies  and 
writings,  and  fometimes  to  miracles  which  they  thern- 
Micxaelu\  felves  ha(l  performed.  Now  if  thefe  epiftles  are  really 
Introduction  genuine,  it  is  hardly  pcffible  to  deny  thofe  miracles  to 
to  the  New  be  true.  The  cafe  is  here  entirely  different  from  that 
*ZeJl ament.  cf  an  hiftorian,  who  relates  extraordinary  events  in  the 
courfe  of  his  narrative,  fince  either  credulity  or  an  ac* 
tual  intention  to  deceive  may  induce  him  to  deferibe  as 
true  a  feries  of  falfehoods  refpeding  a  foreign  land  or 
diftant  period.  Even  to  the  Evangelifls  might  an  ad- 
verfary  of  the  Chriilian  religion  make  this  objedion  2 
but  to  write  to  perfons  with  whom  we  Hand  in  the 
nearefl  connexion,  “  I  have  not  only  performed  mira¬ 
cles  in  your  prefence,  but  have  likewife  communicated 
to  you  the  fame  extraordinary  endowments,”  to  write 
in  this  manner,  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  hap¬ 
pened,  would  require  fuch  an  incredible  degree  of  ef¬ 
frontery,  that  he  who  poffcffcd  it  would  not  only  ex- 
pofe  himftlf  to  the  utmoft  ridicule,  but  by  giving  his  ad¬ 
verfaries  the  faired  opportunity  to  deted  his  impof- 
ture,  would  ruin  the  caufe  which  he  attempted  to  I'np- 
port. 

St  Paul’s  Firft  Epiftle  to  the  Theffalonians  is  addref- 
fed  to  a  community  to  which  he  had  preached  the  gof- 
pel  only  three  Sabbath  days>  when  he  was  forced  to 
quit  it  by  the  perfecurion  of  the  populace.  In  this 
epiftle  he  appeals  to  the  miracles  which  he  had  per- 
foimed,  and  to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he 
had  communicated.  Now,  is  it  poffible,  without  for¬ 
feiting  all  pretentions  to  common  fenfe,  that,  in  writing 
to  a  community  which  he  had  lately  eflablifhed,  he  could 
fpeak  of  miracles  performed,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 


Ghoft  communicated,  if  no  member  of  the  fociety  had  Scripts 
feen  the  one,  or  received  the  other  ?  — y—* 

To  fuppofe  that  an  impoftor  could  write  to  the  con¬ 
verts  or  adverfaries  of  the  new  religion  fuch  epiftles  a& 
thefe,  with  a  degree  of  triumph  over  his  opponents, 
and  yet  maintain  his  authority,  implies  ignorance  and 
ftupidity  hardly  to  be  believed.  Credulous  as  the  Chri- 
ftians  have  been  in  later  ages,  and  even  fo  early  as  thft 
third  century,  no  lefs  fevere  were  they  in  their  inqui¬ 
ries,  and  guarded  againft  deception,  at  the  introdudion 
ol  Chriflianity.  This  chara&er  is  given  them  even  by 
Lucian,  a  writer  of  the  fecond  century,  who  vented 
his  fatire  not  only  againft  certain  Chriftians  *,  who  *  Di  *mi 
had  fupplied  Peregnnus  with  the  means  of  fubfift- 
encc,  but  alfo  againft  heathen  oracles  and  pretended 
wonders.  He  relates  of  his  impoftor  (Pfeudomantis),  Tom.  iii?^ 
that  he  attempted  nothing  fupernatural  in  the  prefence  3^4 — 331, 
of  the  Chriftians  and  Epicureans.  This  Pfeudomanti334t* 
exclaims  before  the  whole  aflembly,  **  Away  with  the 
Chriftians,  away  with  the  Epicureans,  and  let  thofe  on¬ 
ly  remain  who  believe  in  the  Deity!” 

upon  which  the  populace  took  up  ftones  to  drive 
away  the  fufpicious  ;  while  the  other  philofopliers,  Py¬ 
thagoreans,  Platonifts,  and  Stoics,  as  credulous  friends 
and  protedors  of  the  caufe,  were  permitted  to  re¬ 
main  $.  .  §  Alex  unit* 

It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  arguments^  Pfcudo- 
drawn  from  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament 
only  eftablifh  the  truth  of  the  miracles  performed  by3/2„3,1^*‘4l 
the  apoftles,  and  are  not  applicable  to  the  miracles  of ^4^ 
our  Saviour  ;  yet,  if  we  admit  the  three  firft  gofpels  to 
be  genuine,  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion  will  be 
proved  from  the  prophecies  of  Jefus.  For  if  thefe  go¬ 
fpels  were  compofed  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
at  the  time  in  which  all  the  primitive  Chriftians  affirm, 
that  is,  previous  to  the  deflrudion  of  Jernfalem,  they 
muft  be  infpired  ;  for  they  contain  a  circumftantial  pro¬ 
phecy  of  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem,  and  determine 
the  period  at  which  it  was  accomplifhed.  Now  it  was 
impoffible  that  human  fagacity  could  forefee  that  event; 
for  when  it  was  predicted  nothing  was  more  impro¬ 
bable.  The  Jews  were  refolved  to  avoid  an  open  re¬ 
bellion,  well  knowing  the  greatnefsof  their  danger,  and 
fubmitted  to  the  Oppreffions  of  their  governors  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  redrefs  from  the  court  of  Rome.— 

The  circumftance  which  gave  birth  to  thefe  misfortunes 
Is  fo  trifling  in  itfelf,  that,  independent  of  its  confe* 
quences,  it  would  not  deferve  to  be  recorded.  In  the 
narrow  entrance  to  a  fynagogue  in  C?efarea,  fome  per- 
fon  had  made  an  offering  of  birds  merely  with  a  view 
to  irritate  the  Jews.  The  infult  excited  their  indig¬ 
nation,  and  occafioned  the  fheddfng  of  blood.  With¬ 
out  this  trifling  accident,  which  no  human  wifdom 
could  forefee  even  the  day  before  it  happened,  it  is  pof¬ 
fible  that  the  prophecy  of  Jefus  would  never  have  been 
fulfilled.  But  Florus,  who  was  then  procurator  of  Ju¬ 
dea,  converted  this  private  quarrel  into  public  hoflili- 
ties,  and  compelled  the  Jewifh  nation  to  rebel  contrary 
to  its  wifh  and  refolution,  in  order  to  avoid  what  the 
Jews  had  threatened,  an  impeachment  before  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperor  for  his  exceffive  cruelties.  But  even  af¬ 
ter  this  rebellion  had  broken  out,  the  deftrudion  of 
the  temple  was  a  very  improbable  event.  It  was  not 
the  pradice  of  the  Romans  to  deftroy  the  magnificent 

edifices 


torture. 
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calyces  of  the  nations  which  they  fubdued  ;  and  of  all  ably* 
the  Roman  generals,  none  was  more  unlikely  to  de- 
molifli  fo'  ancient  and  auguft  a  building  as  Titus  Vef- 
pafian. 


T  ir  au- 
t  Jitidty 
d  i  red. 


So  important  then  is  the  queflion,  Whether  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament  be  genuine?  that  the  arguments 
which  prove  their  authenticity,  prove  alfo  the  truth  of 
the  Chri-ian  religion.  Let  us  now  confider  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  proves  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Te¬ 
ftament. 

We  receive  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  as  the 
genuine  works  of  Matthew,  Majk,  Luke,  John,  and 
Paul,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  receive  the  writings 
of  Xenophon,  of  Polybius,  of  Plutarch,  of  Csefar,  and 
of  Livy.  We  have  the  uninterrupted  testimony  of  all 
ages,  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  fufpedl  impofition. 
This  argument  is  much  Wronger  when  applied  to  the 
books  of  the  NewTeflament  than  when  applied  to  any 
ether  writings;  for  they  were  addreffed  to  large  focie- 
ties,  were  often  read  in  their  prefence,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  them  to  be  the  writings  of  the  apoftles. — 
Whereas,  the  mpft  eminent  profane  writings  which  ft  ill 
remain  were  addreffed  only  to  individuals,  or  to  no  per- 
fons  at  all ;  and  we  have  no  authority  to  affirm  that 
they  were  read  in  public  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  a  liberal  education  was  uncommon  ;  books  were 
fcarce,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  confined  to  a 
few  individuals  in  every  nation. 

The  New  Teftament  was  read  over  three  quarters  of 
the  world,  while  profane  writers  were  limited  to  one 
nation  or  to  one  country.  An  uninterrupted  fuccef- 
iion  of  writers  from  the  apoftolic  ages  to  the  prefen  t  time 
quote  the  facred  writings,  or*  make  alhffions  to  them  : 
and  thefe  quotations  and  alhffions  are  made  not  only  by 
friends  but  by  enemies.  This  cannot  be  averted  of  even 
the  heft  claffic  authors.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  tranflations  of  the  New  Teftament  were  made  fo 
early  as  the  fecond  century  ;  and  in  a  century  or  two 
after,  they  became  very  numerous.  After  this  period, 
it  was  impoffible  to  forge  new  writings,  or  to  corrupt 
the  facred  text,  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  that  men  of  dif¬ 
ferent  natibns,  of  different  fentiments  and  different  lan¬ 
guages,  and  often  exceedingly  hoftile  to  one  another, 
ffiould  all  agree  in  one  forgery.  This  argument  is  fo 
ftrong,  that  if  we  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Teftament,  we  may  wi  ji  a  thoufand  times  more  pro¬ 
priety  rejedl  all  the  other  writings  in  the  world  we 
may  even  throw  afide  human  teflimony  itfelf..  But  as  * 
this  fubjedt  is  of  great  importance,  we  fhall  confider  it 
at  more  Jength  ;  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  with 
ftbe  greater  accuracy,  we  fhall.  ftate,  from  the  valuable 
’work  of  Michaelis,  as  tranflated  by  the  judicious  and 
learned  Mr  Marfh,  the  reafons  wiijch  may  induce  a  cri-? 
Q|* ]  i^C  *°  ^u^Pe<^  a  w°rk  to  be  fpurious. 
i  87  C  j  *  * »  When  dpubts  have  been  made  from  ito  firft  appean- 
ri  e  reafc,niance  in  the  \vp5ld,  whether  it  proceeded  fropi  the  au- 
t  t  would  tlior  to  whom  it  is  aferibed.  2.  When  the  immediate 
\  ^  fiends  of  the  pretended  author,  who  were  able  to  de- 
f/rious  C  c.^e  uP0p  t^lc  Ihbjed,  have  denied  it  to  be  his  produc¬ 
tion^  3. -When  a  long  ferie§  of  years  has  elapfed  af- 
•ter  his  deathjtiq  which  the  book  was  unknown,  and  in: 
which  it  mu  ft  unavoidably  have  been  mentioned  and5 
quoted,  had  it  ijeally  exifted.  4.  When  the  ftyle  is  dif-t 
ferent  from  that  ot  his  other  writings,  or?  in  cafe  no^ 
Qt^'er  remain,  different  from  that  which  might  reafoni 
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_  be  expected.  5.  When  events  are  recorded  Scriptures 
which  happen  later  than  the  time  of  the  pretended  •— 
author.  6.  When  opinions  are  advanced  which  con¬ 
tradict  thofe  he  is  known  to  maintain  in  his  other 
writings.  Though  this  latter  argument  alone  leads  to 
no  pofitive  conclufion,  fmee  every  man  is  liable  to 
change  his  opinion,  or  through  forgetfulnefs  to  vary 
in  the  circumflances  of  the  fame  relation,  of  which 
Jofephus,  in  his  Antiquities  and  War  of  the  Jews,  af¬ 
fords  a  ftriking  example.  S3 

1.  But  it  cannot  be  fhown  that  any  one  doubted  ofDl  nn-apw 
its  authenticity  in  the  period  in  which  it  firft  appeared.  ^iy  C\'J :h* 
2.  No  ancient  accounts  are  on  record  whence  we  may 
conclude  it  to  be  fpurious.  3.  No  confiderable  period ™ 
elapfed  after  the  death  of  the  apoftles,  in  which  the 
NewTeflament  was  unknown;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  mentioned  by  their  very  contemporaries,  and  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  it  in  the  fecond  century  are  Hill  more  nume¬ 
rous.  4.  No  argument  can  be  brought  in  its  disfavour 
from  the  nature  of  the  ftyle,  it  being  exadlly  fuch  as 
might  be  expedled  from  the  apoftles,  not  Attic  but 
Jewifh  Greek.  5  No  fads  are  recorded  which  hap¬ 
pened  after  their  death.  6.  No  doClrines  are  main¬ 
tained  which  contradiCl  the  known  tenets  of  the  au¬ 
thors,  fince,  befide  the  New  Teftament,  no  writings  of 
the  apoftles  exift.  But,  to  the  honour  of  the  New  Te¬ 
ftament  be  it  fpoken,  it  contains  numerous  contradic¬ 
tions  to  the  tenets  and  do&rines  of  the  fathers  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  and  thirdeentury,  whofe  morality  was  different  fronx 
that  of  the  gofpel,  which  recommends  fortitude  and 
fubmiffion  to  unavoidable  evils,  but  not  that  enthufiaftic 
ardour  for  martyrdom  for  which  thofe  centuries  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  ;  it  alludes  to  ceremonies  which  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ages  were  either  in  difufe  or  totally  unknown  : 
all  which  circunffiances  infallibly  demonftrate  that  the 
New  Teftament  is  not  a  prpdu&ion  of  either  of  thofe 
centuries. 

We  fhall  now  confider  the  pofitive  evidence  for  thep  r?p  .  . 
authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament.  Thefe  may  be  ar^  °  1VC  * 
ranged  under  the  three  following  heads  ; 

1.  The  impoflibility  of  a  forgery,  ariftng  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itfelf.  2- The  ancient  Chriflian, 

Jewifh,  and  Heathen  teflimony  in  its  favour.  3.  Its 
own  internal  evidence. 

I*  The  impoffibility  of  a  forgery  arifing  from  the  na-T 
tnre  of  the  thing  itfelf  is  evident.  It  is  impoffible  to  alcrT 
eftabhfh  forged  writings  as  authentic  in  any  place  where  Kery  arifing: 
there  are  perfons  ftrongiy  inclined  and  well  qualified  to  from  the 
deted  the  fraud.  Now  the  Jews  were  the  mod  violent  tW£  °f 
enemies  of  Chriftianity.  They  put  the  founder  of  it  to  ““ 
death  ;  they  perfecuted  his  difciples  with  implacable 
fury  ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  itifte  the  new  religion 
in  its  birth.  If  the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament 
had  been  forged,  would  not  the  Jews  have  detedled  the 
impoftute  ?  Is  there  a  fmgle  inftance  on  record  where 
a  few  individuals  have  impofed  a  hiftory  upon  the  world 
againft  the  teflimony  of  a  whole  nation  ?  Would  the 
inhabitants  of  Paleftine  have  received  the  gofpels,  if 
they  had  not  had  fufficient  evidence  that  Jefus  Chrift 
really  appeared  among  them,  and  performed  the  mira¬ 
cles  aferibed  to.  him  ?r  Or  would. the,  churches  of  Rome 
or  of  Corinth*  have  acknowledged  the  epi files  acjdreffed 
to  them  as  the  genuine  works  of  Paul,  if  Paul  had 
never  preached  among  them  ?  We  might  as  well  think 
to  prove,  that  the  hiltory  of  the  Reformation  is  the  in¬ 
vention 
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jfcripture,  vention  of  hidorians ;  and  that  no  revolution  happened 

^  -  in  Great  Britain  during  the  lad  century. 

2.  The  fecond  kind  of  evidence  which  we  produce 
9*  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tedament,  is  the 
moijy*tC  *  tedimony  of  ancient  writers,  Chriftians,  Jews,  and  Hea¬ 
thens. 

In  reviewing  the  evidence  of  tedimony,  it  will  not 
be  expe&ed  that  we  fhould  begin  at  the  prefent  age, 
and  trace  backwards  the  authors  who  have  written  on 
this  fubje£t  to  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftiamty.  This  in¬ 
deed,  though  a  laborious  taflc,  could  be  performed  in 
the  mod  complete  manner ;  the  whole  fcries  of  authors, 
numerous  in  every  age,  who  have  quoted  from  the  books 
of  the  New  Tedament,  written  commentaries  upon 
them,  tran flated  them  into  different  languages,  or  who 
have  drawn  up  a  lid  of  them,  could  be  exhibited  fo  as  to 
form  fuch  a  perfedl  body  of  evidence,  that  we  imagine 
even  a  jury  of  deids  would  find  it  impodible,  upon  a  de¬ 
liberate  and  candid  examination,  to  rejeft  or  difbelieve  it. 

We  do  not,  however,  fuppofe  that  fcepticifm  has  yet 
arrived  at  fo  great  a  height  as  to  render  fuch  a  tedi¬ 
ous  and  circumdantial  evidence  neceffary,  Pading  over 
the  intermediate  fpace,  therefore,  we  fhall  afcend  at 
once  to  the  fourth  century,  when  the  evidence  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  New  Tedament  was  fully  edablifh- 
cdy  and  trace  it  back  from  that  period  to  the  age  of 
the  apodles.  We  hope  that  this  method  of  dating  the 
evidence  will  appear  more  natural,  and  will  afford  more 
fatisfa&ion,  than  that  which  has  been  ufually  adopted. 

It  is  furely  more  natural,  when  we  inveftigate.  the 
truth  of  any  fa&  which  depends  on  a  feries  of  teftimo- 
ry,  to  begin  with  thofe  witneffes  who  lived  neared  the 
prefent  age,  and  whofe  chara&ers  are  bed  eftablifhed. 

In  this  way  we  fhall  learn  from  themfelves  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  belief,  and  the  chara&ers  of  thofe  from 
whom  they  derived  it ;  and  thus  we  afcend  till  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  its  origin.  This  mode  of  invedigation  will 
give  more  fatisfaaion  to  the  deid  than  the  ufual  way  ; 
and  we  believe  no  Chridian,  who  is  confident  of  the 
goodnefs  of  his  caufe,  will  be  unwilling  to  grant  any 
proper  conceffions.  The  deid  will  thus  have,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining,  feparately,  what  he  will  confider 
as  the  weaked  parts  of  the  evidence,  thofe  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  earlied  Chridian  writers,  confiding  of 
expreffions,  and  not  quotations,  taken  from  the  New 
Tedament.  The  Chridian,  on  the  other  hand,  ought 
to  wifh,  that  thefe  apparently  weak  parts  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  were  diftin&ly  examined,  for  they  will  afford  an 
irrefragable  proof  that  the  New  Tedament  was  not  for¬ 
ged  :  and  fhould  the  deid  reje&  the  evidence  of  thofe 
early  writers,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  him  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  Chridian  religion,  which  he  will 
find  more  difficult  than  to  admit  the  common  hypo- 
thefis. 

In  the  fourth  century  we  could  produce  the  tefti- 
monies  of  numerous  witneffes  to  prove,  that  the  books 
of  the  New  Tedament  exided  at  that  time  ;  but  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  mention  their  names,  the  time  in  which 
they  wrote,  and  the  fubftance  of  their  evidence.  This 
we  fhall  prefent  in  a  concife  form  in  the  following 
table,  which  is  taken  from  Jones's  New  and  Full  Me¬ 
thod  of  edabli/hing  the  canon  of  the  New  Tedament. 


The  Names  of 
the  Writers, 


n*m 

times  in 
•which 
they 
lived. 


I. 

Athanafius 
bifhopof  A- 
lexandria. 

n. 

Cyril  bifhop 
ofjerufalem. 


IV. 

Epiphanius 
bifhop  of  Sa- 
lamis  in  Cy¬ 
prus. 

V. 

Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  bi- 
fhopofCon- 
dantinople. 

VI. 

Philadrius 
bifhop  of 
Brixia  in 
Venice, 


VII. 

Jerome. 


VIII. 
Ruffin  prefi 
byter  of  A- 
quilegium. 


IX. 

Auflin  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Hip¬ 
po  in  A- 
frica. 

X. 

The  XLIV 
bifhops  af- 
fembled  in 
the  third 
council  of 
|  Carthage. 


A.  C. 
3*5- 


34°. 


364- 


37°- 


375- 


380. 


382. 


* The  variation  or  agree* 

went  of  tbetr  cata-Vhe  booh  in  which 
hgues  with  ours  now  thefe  catalogues  ere 
received. 


Scripture, 


The  fame  perf Fragment.  Epijl 


ly  with  ours 
now  received. 


The  fame  with 
ours,  only  the 
Revelation  is 
omitted. 

The  Revelation 
is  omitted. 


Tejlal.  tom .  2. 
£5*  in  Synoff, 
tom .  I. 

Catech,  IV,  $ 
ult.  p.  1 01. 


The  fame  with 
ours  now  re¬ 
ceived. 


Canon .  LIX. 

B.  The  Ca¬ 
nons  of  rhiscoun* 
cil  were  not  long 
afterwards  recei- 
ved  into  the  body 
of  the  canons  of 
the  univerfal 
church. 

Hcenf,  76.  cont . 
Anom .  p.  399 


Omits  the  Reve¬ 
lation. 


Carm,  de  vens 
&  getiuin* 
Scriptur. 


390, 


rhe  fame  with  ours 
now  received;  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  men¬ 
tions  only  13  ofbt 
Paul’s  epifties  (o- 
niitting  very  pro¬ 
bably  the  Epiftle 
o  the  Hebiews), 
and  leaves  out  the 
Revelations. 

The  fame  with  ours 
exceptthat  he  fpeaks 
dubioufly  of  the  E 
piftle  to  the  He 
brews;  tho*  in  other 
parts  of  his  writing: 
he  receives  it  as  ca¬ 
nonical. 

It  perfe&ly  agrees 
with  ours. 


394- 


St  Au- 
din  was 
prefent 
at  it. 


Lib.  de  Ha  ref. 
Numb .  87 


It  perfe&ly  agrees 
with  ours. 


Ep.  ad  Paulin 
83.  7 'raft. 
p.  2.  Alfo com¬ 
monly  prefixed 
to  the  Latin 
vulgar. 

Expof.  in  Symb, 
Apoftol.  §  36 
int.  Ep.  Hieron 
Par.  1.  i Trac, 
3.  p.  no. 
inter  Op.  Cypr, 

P-575-  . 

De  Do  dr m 
Chrift.  1.  2. 

„  8.  Tom .  Op< 
p.  25. 


It  perfectly  agrees  Vid.  Canon 


with  ours. 


XL  VII.  L? 

tap. ult. 


Wc 


93 

Of  Eufe- 
Liu*. 
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^ganprore.  We  now  go  back  to  Eufebius,  who  wrote  about  the 
qi  sud  whole  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New 

Teffimo-  Ted  ament  we  fhall  mention  at  more  length.  “  Let  us 
nies  of  the  obferve  (fays  he)  the  writings  of  the  apoftle  John, 
andert  which  are  uncontradided ;  and,  firft  of  all,  muft  be  men- 
tioned,  as  acknowledged  of  all,  the  gofpel,  according 
to  him,  well  known  to  all  the  churches  under  heaven.’’ 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  occafions  of 
writing  the  gofpels,  and  the  reafons  for  placing  St 
p«h'*  E-  John’s  the  laft,  manjfeftly  fpeaking  of  all  the  four  as 
•videticti  of  equal  in  their  authority,  and  in  the  certainty  of  their 
irifltatu  y.  original.  The  fecond  paffage  is  taken  from  a  chap¬ 
ter,  the  title  of  which  is,  “  Of  the  Scriptures  univer- 
fally  acknowledged,  and  of  thofe  that  are  not  fuch.” 
Eufebius  begins  his  enumeration  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  “  In  the  firft  place,  are  to  be  ranked  the  facred 
four  Gofpels,  then  the  book  of  the  A&s  of  the  Apoftles  ; 
alter  that  are  to  be  reckoned  the  Epiftles  of  Paul: 
in  the  next  place,  that  called  the  firft  Epiftle  of  John 
and  the  .Epiftle  of  Peter  are  to  be  efteemed  authentic  : 
after  this  is  to  be  placed,  if  it  be  thought  fit,  the  Re¬ 
velation  of  John;  about  which  we  fhall  obferve  the  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  at  proper  feafons.  Of  the  controvert¬ 
ed,  but  yet  well  known  or  approved  by  the  moft,  are 
that  called  the  Epiftle  of  James  and  that  of  Jude,  the 
fecond  ot  Peter,  and  the  fecond  and  third  of  John,  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  written  by  the  evangelift  or  by  another 
of  the  fame  name.”  He  then  proceeds  to  reckon  up 
five  others,  not  in  our  canon,  which  he  calls  in  one 
P^ace  fpuriousy  in  another  controverted ;  evidently  mean¬ 
ing  the  fame  thing  by  thefe  two  words  (s). 

.  29°>  Vi Aorin  biftiop  of  Pettaw  in  Germany, 

in  a  commentary  upon  this  text  of  the  Revelation, 
The  firft  was  like  a  lion,  the  fecond  was  like  a  calf, 
t  e  thiid  like  a  man,  and  the  fourth  like  a  flying  eagle,” 
makes  out,  that  by  the  four  creatures  are  intended 
r  e  uf°Ur  £°^PeJs  »  an<^  to  fhow  the  propriety  of  the 
ymbols,  he  recites  the  fubje£l  with  which  each  evange- 
lift  opens  his  hiftory.  The  explication  is  fanciful,  but 

teflJmony  P°fitive.  He  alfo  exorefsly  cites  the 
Ads  of  the  Apoftles. 

c  P'  23°>  Cyprian  biftiop  of  Carthage  gives  the 
following  teftimony  :  «  The  church  (fays  this  father) 
watered  like  Paradife  by  four  rivers,  that  is,  by  four 
go  pels.  The  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  are  alfo  frequently 
quoted  by  Cyprian  under  that  name,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Scriptures .”  In  his  various  wri¬ 
tings  are  fuch  frequent  and  copious  citations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  as  to  place  this  part  of  the  teftimony  beyond  con- 
AfV-  •  ^°r  1S  t^iere’  ,n  ^e  works  of  this  eminent 
ncan  bi/hop,  one  quotation  of  a  fpurious  or  apocry- 
phal  Chnftian  writing. 

Of  Origen.  A.  L).  210,  Origen  is  a  moft  important  evidence. 

othing  can  be  more  peremptory  upon  the  fubjed  now 
under  confideration,  and,  from  a  writer  of  his  learning 
and  information,  nothing  more  fatisfadory,  than  the  de¬ 
claration  of  Origen,  preferved  in  an  extradofhis  works 
y  uftbius  :  “  7  hat  the  four  gofpels  alone  are  received 
without  difpute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under 
leaven  .  to  which  declaration  is  immediately  fubjoined 

Vol.  XVII.  Part.  I. 
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a  brief  hiftory  of  the  refpedive  authors,  to  whom  they  Scripfure.' 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  aferibed.  The  fentiments  J 

exprefled  concerning  the  gofpels  in  all  the  works  of 
Origen  which  remain,  entirely  correfpond  with  the 
teftimony  here  cited.  His  atteftation  to  the  Ads  of 
the  Apoftles  is  no  lefs  pofitive  :  “  And  Luke  alfo  once 
more  founds  the  trumpet  relating  the  Ads  of  the  A- 
poftles.”  That  the  Scriptures  were  then  univerfally 
read,  is  plainly  affirmed  by  this  writer  in  a  paffage  in 
which  he  is  repelling  the  objedions  of  Celfus,  “  That 
it  is  not  in  private  books,  or  fuch  as  are  read  by 
few  only,  ajid  thofe  ftudious  perfons,  but  in  books 
read  by  every  body,  that  it  is  written,  the  invifible 
things  of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clear¬ 
ly  feen,  being  underftood  by  things  that  are  made.”  It 
is  to  no  purpofe  to  fingle  out  quotations  of  Scripture 
from  fuch  a  writer  as  this.  W e  might  as  well  make  a 
feledion  of  the  quotations  of  Scripture  in  Hr  Clarke’s 
fermons.  They  are  fo  thickly  Town  in  the  works  of 
Origen,  that  Hr  Mill  fays,  “  If  wc  had  all  his  works 
remaining,  we  fhould  have  before  us  almoft  the  whole 
text  of  the  Bible.”  ^ 

A.  H.  194,  7  ertullian  exhibits  the  number  of  the  Of  TertuI- 
gofpels  then  received,  the  names  of  the  evangelifts,  andlian* 
their  proper  defignations,  in  one  ftiort  fentence.  — • 

“  Among  the  apoftles,  John  and  Matthew  teach  us  the 
faith  ;  among  apoftolical  men,  Luke  and  Mark  refrefh 
it.  7  he  next  paflage  to  be  taken  from  Ter  tullian  af¬ 
fords  as  complete  an  atteftation  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
gofpels  as  can  be  well  imagined  After  enumerating  the 
churches.  which  had  been  founded  by  Paul  at  Corinth, 
in  Galatia,  at  Philippi,  Theflalonica,  and  Ephefus,  the 
church  of  Rome  eftabliftied  by  Peter  and  Paul,  and  other 
churches  derived  from  John,  he  proceeds  thus  :  u  I  fay 
then,  that  with  them,  but  not  with  them  only  which  are 
apoftolical,  but  with  all  who  have  fellowftiip  with  them 
in  the  fame  faith,  is  that  gofpel  of  Luke  received  from 
its  firft  publication,  which  we  fo  zealoufly  maintain  j” 
and  prefently  afterwards  adds,  “  The  fame  authority  of 
the  apoftolical  churches  will  fupport  the  other  gofpels, 
which  we  have  from  them,  and  according  to  them,  I 
mean  John  s  and  Matthew’s,  although  that  likewife 
which  Mark  publffhed  may  be  faid  to  be  Peter’s,  whofe 
interpreter  Mark  was.”  In  another  place  Tertulliari 
affirms,  that  the  three  other  gofpels,  as  well  as  St  Luke’s, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  churches  from  the  beginning. 

This  noble  teftimony  proves  inconteftably  the  antiquity 
of  the  gofpels,  and  that  they  were  univerfally  received ; 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  had  been  fo  from 
the  firft.  And  this  evidence  appears  not  more  than  1 50 
years  after  the  publication  o^  the  books.  Hr  Lardner  ob- 
ferves,  “  that  there  are  more  and  larger  quotations  of 
the  fmali  volume  of  the  New  Teftament  in  this  one 
Chriftian  author,  than  there  are  of  all  the  works  of  Ci¬ 
cero,  in  writers  of  all  chara&ers,  for  feveral  ages.” 

A.  H.  178,  Irensus  was  bifhop  of  Lyons,  and  is  Of  Irensus- 
mentioned  by  7  ertullian,  Eufebius,  Jerome,  and  Pho- 
tius.  In  his  youth  lie  had  been  a  difciple  of  Poly- 
carp,  who  was  a  difciple  of  John.  He  afferts  of  him- 
lelt  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  were  able  to  rec- 
S  kon 
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Scripts,  kon  up  in  all  the  principal  churches  the  fucccffion  of  hi-  France  fent  an  account  of  th 

5 - v -  fliops  to  their  firft  inftitution.  His  teftimony  to  the  four 

gofpels  and  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  is  exprefs  and  pofi 
tis^e.  <c  We  have  not  received,”  fays  Irenceus,  “  the 
knowledge  of  the  way  of  our  falvation  by  any  others 
than  thofe  by  whom  the  gofpel  has  been  brought  to 
us.  Which  gofpel  they  fir  11  prcaehed,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  will  of  God,  committed  to  writing,  that  it  might 
be  for  time  to  come  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our 
faith.  For  after  that  our  Lord  rofe  from  the  dead, 
and  they  (the  apolUes)  were  endowed  from  above  with 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Gholt  coming  down  upon  them, 
they  received  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 'things.  I  hey 
then  went  forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  declaring  to 
men  the  bit  fling  of  heavenly  peace,  having  all  of  them, 
and  every  one  alike,  the  gofpel  of  God.  .  Matthew 
then,  among  the  Jews,  wrote  a  gofpel  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  gofpel 
at  Rome,  and  founding  a  church  tnere.  And  after 
their  exit,  Mark  alfo,  the  difciple  and  interpreter  of 
Peter,  delivered  to  us  in  writing  the  things  that  had 
been  preached  by  Peter.  And  Luke,  the  companion  of 
Paul,  put  down  in  a  book  the  gofpel  preached  by  him 
(Paul).  Afterwards  John,  the  difciple  of  the.  Lord, 
who  alfo  leaned  upon  his  breaft,  likewife  pubhfhed  a 
gofpel  while  he  dwelt  at  Ephefus  in  Alia.”  Irenaena 
then  relates  how  Matthew  begins  his  gofpel,  how 
Mark  begins  and  ends  his,  and  gives  the  fuppofed  rea- 
fons  for  doing  lo.  He  enumerates  at  length  all  the  paf- 
facres  of  Chrift’s  hiftory  in  Luke,  which  are  not  found 
in°any  of  the  other  cvangeliils.  He  Hates  the  particu¬ 
lar  defign  with  which  St  John  compofed  hh  gofpel,  and 
accounts  for  the  dodrinal  declarations  which  precede 
the  narrative.  If  any  modern  divine  (hould  write  a  book 
upon  the  genuinenefs  of  the  gofpels,.  he  could  not  affert 
it  more  expref&ly,  or  Hate  their  original  more  diftindly, 
than  Ircnaeus  hath  done  within  little  more  than  100 
years  after  they  were  publifhed. 

Refpeding  the  book  of  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
its  author,  the  teftimony  of  Irenseus  is  no  lefs  explicit. 

Referring  to  the  account  of  St  Paul's  converfion  and 
vocation,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  that  book,  “  Nor 
can  they  (fays he,  meaning  the  parties  with  wl  om  he  ar¬ 
gues  fhow)  that  he  is  not  to  be  credited,  who  has  related 
to  us  the  truth  with  the  greateft  exadnefs.”  In  ano¬ 
ther  place,  he  has  adually  colleded  the  feveral  texts,  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  hiftory  is  reprefented  as  accom¬ 
panying  St  Paul,  which  led  him  to  exhibit  a  fummary 
of  almoft  the  whole  of  the  laft  twelve  chapters  of  the 
book. 

According  to  Lardner, .  Irenseus  quotes  twelve  ot 
Paul’s  epifties,  naming  their  author  •,  alfo  the  firft 
epiftle  of  Peter,  the  two  firft  epifties  of  John,  and  the 
Revelation.  The  epifties  of  Paul  which  he  omits  are 
thofe  addrefled  to  Philemon  and  the  Hebrews.  Eufe- 
bius  fays,  that  he  quotes  the  epiftle  to^the  Hebrews, 
though  he  docs  not  aferibe  it  to  Paul.  The  work,  how¬ 
ever,  is  loft. 

A.  D..172,  Tati  an,  who  is  fpoken  of  by  Clemens 
Alcxandiinns,  Origen,  Eufebius,  and  Jerome,  compo- 
fed  a  harmony  of  the  four  gofpels,  which  he  called 
Dio  teff' iron  of  the  four.  This  title,  as  well  as  the 
work,  is  remarkable,  becaufe  it  (hows  that  then  as  well 
as  now  there  were  four,  and  only  four,  gofpels  in  ge¬ 
neral  ufc  among  Cliriftians. 

A.  D.  1 70,  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  in 
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fufFerings  of  their  martyrs  Scripture, 
to  the  churches  of  Afia  and  Phrygia,  which  lias  been  y—*1. 
preferved  entire  by  Eufebius.  And  what  carries  in 
fome  meafure  the  teftimony  of  thefe  churches  to  a 
higher  age  is,  that  they  had  now  for  their  bifnop  Po- 
thinus,  who  was  90  years  old,  and  whofe  early,  life 
confequcntly  mull  have  immediately  followed  the  times 
of  the  apoftles.  In  this  epiftle  are  exad  references 
to  the  gofpels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  to  the  Acts  of 
the  Apoftles.  The  form  of  reference  is  the  lame  as  in 
all  the  preceding  articles.  That  from  St  John  is  in  tliele 
words ;  “  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  fpoken  by 
the  Lord,  that  whofoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he 

doth  God  fervice*.”  .  xvi  af 

Diftind  references  are  alfovmade  to  other  books,  viz. 

Ads,  Romans,  Ephefians,  Philippians,  1.  Timothy, 

I  Peter,  I  John,  Revelation.  too 

A.  D.  140,  Juftin  Martyr  compofed  feveral  books,  Of  Julun 
which  are  mentioned  by  his  difciple  Tatian,  by  Tertul-1  anlr* 
lian,  Methodius,  Eufebius,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and 
Photius.  In  his  writings  between  20  and  30  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  gofpels  and  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  are  rec¬ 
koned  up,  which  are  clear,  diftind,  and  copious  ;  if 
each  verfe  be  counted  feparately,  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  ;  if  each  exprefi&on,  ftill  more.  Jones,  in  his  book 
on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Teftament,  ventures  to  affirm 
that  he  cites  the  books  of  which  it  confifts,  particularly 
the  four  gofpels,  above  200  times. 

We  meet  with  quotations  of  three  of  the  gofpels 
within  the  compafs  of  half  a  page  ;  “  and  in  other 
words,  he  fays,  Depart  from  me  into  outer  darknefs* 
which  the  Father  hath  prepared  for  Satan  and  his  An¬ 
gels,”  ( vvhieli  is  from  Matthew  xxv.  41.)  “  And  again 
he  faid  in  other  words,  I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread 
upon  ferpents  and  fcorpions,  and  venomous  beafts,  and 
upon  all  the  power  of  the  enemy.”  (This  from 
Luke  x.  19.)  “  And,  before  he  was  crucified,  he  faid, 

The  fon  of  man  mult  fuffer  many  things,  and  be  re- 
jeded  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  and  be  crucified, 
and  rife  again  the  third  day  ;  (this  from  Mark  viii.  31) 

All  the  references  in  Juftin  are  made  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  author  ;  which  proves  that  thefe  books  were 
perfedly  well  known,  and  that  there  were  no  other 
accounts  of  Chrift  then  extant,  or,  at  leaft,  no  others 
fo  received  and  credited  as  to  make  it  neceflary  to  add 
any  marks  of  diftindion.  But  although  Juftin  men¬ 
tions  not  the  authors  names,  he  calls  the  books  Me* 
moirs  compofed  by  the  ApoJIJes  ;  Memoirs  compofed  by  the 
Apoflhs  and  their  Companions  ;  which  deferiptions,  the 
latter  efpecially,  exadly  fuit  the  titles  which  the  Go¬ 
fpels  and  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  now  bear. 

He  informs  us,  in  his  firft  apology,  that  the  memoir 5 
of  the  Apojlles ,  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  are 
read  according  as  the  timeallowsj  and,  when  the  reader 
has  ended,  the  prefident  makes  a  dilcourfe,  exhorting 
to  the  imitation  of  fuck  excellent  things. 

A  few  ftiort  obfervations  will  fhow  the  value  of  this 
teftimony.  1.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Apoftles,  Juftin  in 
another  place  exprefsly  tells  us  arc  what  are  called 
gofpels.  And  that  they  were  the  gofpels  which  we  now 
ufe  is  made  certain  by  Juftin’s  numerous  quotations  of 
them,  and  his  filence  about  any  others.  2.  He  de- 
feribes  the  general  ufage  of  the  Chriftian  church. 

3.  He  does  not  fpeak  of  it  as  recent  or  newly  infti- 
t u ted,  but  in  the  terms  in  which  men  fpeak  of  eftablifh- 
ed  cuftoins, 

t*  ^  Juilifr 
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Juflin  alfo  makes  fuch  allufions  to  the  following 
hooks  as  fhows  that  he  had  read  them  :  Romans,  t  Co¬ 
rinthians,  Galatians,  Ephefians,  Phiiippians,  Coloffians, 
2  ThefTalonians,  Hebrews,  2  Peter  ;  and  he  aferibes 
the  Revelation  to  John  the  Apoftle  of  Chi  ill. 

A .  D.  1 1 6,  Papias,  a  hearer  of  John,  and  companion 
of  Polycarp,  as  Irenaeus  attefts,  and  of  the  apotlolical  age 
as  ail  agree,  in  a  paifage  quoted  by  Eufebius,  from  a 
work  now  loft,  exprefsly  aferibes  the  two  firft  gofpels 
to  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  and  in  a  manner  which  proves 
that  thefe  gofpels  muft  have  publicly  borne  the  names  of 
thefe  authors  at  that  time,  and  probably  long  before;  for 
Papias  does  not  fay,  that  one  gofpel  was  written  by 
Matthew,  and  another  by  Mark  ;  but,  afluming  this  as 
perfectly  well  known,  he  tells  11s  from  what  materials # 
Mark  collected  his  account,  viz.  from  Peter’s  preaching, 
and  in  what  language  Matthew  wrote,  viz.  in  Hebrew. 
Whether  Papias  was  well  informed  in  this  ftatement  or 
not,  to  the  point  for  which  this  teftimony  is  produced, 
namely,  that  thefe  books  bore  thefe  names  at  this  time, 
his  authority  is  complete. 

Papias  himfelf  declares  that  he  received  his  accounts 
of  Chriftianity  from  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
apoftles,  and  that  thoie  accounts  which  he  thus  received 
from  the  older  Chriitians,  and  had  committed  to  memory, 
he  inferted  in  his  books.  He  farther  adds,  that  he  was 
very  folicitous  to  obtain  every  poffible  information,  efpe- 
cially  to  learn  what  the  apoftles  faid  and  preached,  va- 
luing  fuch  information  more  than  what  was  written  in 
books  %. 

^  A.  H.  ic8,  Polycarp  was  the  bifhop  of  Smyrna, 

,  difciple  of  John  the  Apoftle.  Fhis  teftimony  con¬ 
cerning  Polycarp  is  given  by  Irenaeus,  who  in  his  youth 
had  feen  him.  “  I  can  tell  the  place,”  faith  Irenaeus,  “  in 
which  the  bleffed  Polycarp  fat  and  taught,  and  his  go¬ 
ing  out  and  coming  in,  and  the  manner  of  his  life,  and 
the  form  of  his  perfon,  and  the  difeourfes  he  made  to 
the  people,  and  liow  he  related  his  converfation  with 
John  and  others  who  had  feen  the  Lord,  and  how  he 
related  their  fayings,  and  what  he  had  heard  concern¬ 
ing  the  Lord,  both  concerning  his  miracles  and  his  doc¬ 
trine,  as  he  had  received  them  from  the  eye-witnefles  of 
the  word  of  life ;  all  which  Polycarp  related  agreeable 
to  the  feriptures.” 

Of  Polycarp,  whofc  proximity  to  the*  age  and  coun¬ 
try  and  perfons  of  the  apoftles  is  thus  attefted,  we 
have  one  undoubted  epiftle  remaining ;  which,  though 
a  fhort  performance,  contains  nearly  40  clear  allufions 
to.  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  This  is  ftrong 
evidence  of  the  iefpe<ft  which  was  paid  to  them  by  Chri¬ 
itians  of  that  age.  Amongft  thefe3  although  the  W'ritings 
of  St  Paul  are  more  frequently  ufed  by  Polycarp  than 
other  parts  of  feripture,  there  are  copious  alluiioris  to 
the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  fome  to  paffages  found  in 
the  gofpels  both  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  fome  which 
more  nearly  refemble  the  w'ords  in  Luke. 

He  thus  fixes  the  authority  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
and  the  ufe  of  it  among  Chriitians.  Tf,  therefore,  we 
pray  the.  Lord  to  forgive  us ,  *we  ought  alfo  to  forgive . 
And  again,  With  fupplication  befeeching- the  all-feeing 
God  not  to  lead  us  into  temptation . 

In  another  place,  he  quotes  the  words  of  our  Lord  : 
But  remembering  what  the  Lord  faid,  teaching. 
Judge  riot,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  Forgive,  and  ye 
fhall  be  forgiven ;  be  ye  merciful,  that  ye  may  obtain 
mercy  ;  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  fhall  be  meafured 
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to  you  again*.  Suppofing  Polycarp  to  have  had  thefe  Se’Iptnr*. 

words  from  the  books  in  which  we  now  find  them,  it  ’ — v — 

is  man ifeft  that  thefe  books  were  confidered  by  him, 

and  by  his  readers,  as  he  thought,  as  authentic  accounts  v!"  .  *’  %% 

of  Chrift’s  difeourfes  ;  and  that  this  point  was  inconteft- 

able. 

He  quotes  alfo  the  following  bocks,  the  £rft  of 
which  he  aferibes  to  St  Paul :  1  Corinthians,  Ephe¬ 
fians*  Phiiippians,  1  and  2  ThefTalonians  ;  and  makes 
evident  references  to  others,  particularly  to  Adis,  Ro¬ 
mans,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  1  Timothy,  2  Timo¬ 
thy,  1  Peter,  1  John.  JQ 

Ignatius,  as  it  is  teftified  by  ancient  Chriftian  writers,  Of  tgna- 
became  bifhop  of  Antioch  about  37  years  after  Chrift’s tius* 
afeenfion  ;  .and  therefore,  from  his  time,  and  place,  and 
ftation,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  known  and  converftd 
with  many  of  the  apoftles.  Epiftles  of  Ignatius  arc  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Polycarp  his  contemporary.  Paffages, 
found  in  the  epiftles  now  extant  under  his  .name,&are 
quoted  by  Irenaeus,  A.  D.  178,  by  Origen,  A.  D. 

230  ;  and  the  occafion  of  writing  them  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  Eufebius  and  Jerome.  What  are  called  the 
fmaller  epiftles  of  Ignatius  are  generally  reckoned  the 
fame  which  were  read  by  Irenaeus,  Origen.,  and  Eufe¬ 
bius. 

Ihey  are  admitted  as  genuine  by  Voffius,  and  have 
been  proved  to  be  fo  by  bifhop  Pearfon  with  a  force 
of  argument  which  feems  to  admit  of  no  reply.  In 
thefe  epiftles  are  undoubted  allufions  to  Matt.  iii.  15. 
xi.  16.  to  John  iii.  8.  ;  and  their  venerable  author,  who 
often  fpeaks  of  St. Paul  in  terms  of  the  higheft  rcfpedl, 
once  quotes  his  epiftle  to  the  Ephefians  by  name. 

Near  the  conclufion  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  Of  Her* 

St  Paul,  amongft  others,  fends  the  following  falutation:111**** 

Salute  Afyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hennas ,  Patrohus, 

Hermes,  and  the  brethren  which  are  with  them.”  Of 
Hermas,  who  appears  in  this  catalogue  of  Roman 
Chriitians  as  contemporary  with  St  Paul,  there  is  a  book 
ft.ill  remaining,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be 
difputed.  It  is  called  the  Shepherd ,  or  Pajhr  of  Her - 
mas.  Its  antiquity  is  inconteftable,  from  the  quotations 
of  it  in  Irena* us,  A.  D.  j 78,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 

A.  D.  194,  Tertullian,  A.  D.  200,  Origen,  A.  D. 

230.  The  notes  of  time  extant  in  the  epiftle  itfelf  agree 
with  its  title,  and  with  the  teftimomes  concerning  it, 
which  intimate  that  it  was  written  during  the  lifetime 
of  Clemeat.  In  this  piece  are  tacit  allufions  to  St 
Matthew’s,  St  Luke’s,  and  St  John’s  gofpels ;  that  is 
to  fay,  there  are  applications  of  thoughts  and  expref- 
fions  found  in  thefe  gofpels,  without  citing  the  place  or 
writer  from  which  they  were  taken.  In  this  form  ap 
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lliat  putteth  away  his  wife,  and  marrieth  another,  com-  8,9. 
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the  lingular  exprdlion, 


having a:f* 


mittetli  adultery 
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received  all  power  from  his  Father,”  is  probably  an  allm^'i 
hon  to  Matthew  xxviii.  18.  and  Chrift  being  the  “gate 
or  only  way  of  coming  “to  God,”  is  a  plain  allufion'to?  T.uke 
John  xiv.  6.  x.  7,  9.  There  is  alfo  a  probable  aliuliou1^'  l  !>- 
to  Acts  v.  3  2. 

The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  has  been  coniidered  as  a 
fanciful  performance.  This,  however,  is  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  .prelent  calc.  We  only  adduce  it  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  books  to  which  it  frequently  alludes  ex¬ 
ited  in  the  firft  century ;  and  for  this  purpofc  it  is  fatis- 
®  2  factory. 
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Scripture.  fa&rny,  as  its  authenticity  has  never  been  queftioned. 
im ~  However  abfurd  opinions  a  man  may  entertain  while  he 
retains  his  underftanding,  his  teftimony  to  a  matter  of 
fadf  will  ftill  be  received  in  any  court  of  juftice. 

A.  D.  96,  we  are  in  poffeffion  of  an  epiflle  written 
by  Clement  bifhop  of  Rome,  whom  ancient  writers, 
without  any  doubt  or  fcruple,  affert  to  have  been  the 
Clement  whom  St  Paul  mentions  Phiflppians  iv.  3. 

“  with  Clement  alfo,  and  other  my  fellow  labourers, 
whofe  names  are  111  the  book  of  life.”  This  epiflle  is 
fpoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  an  epiftle  acknowledged 
by  all  ;  and,  as  Irenseus  well*  reprefents  its  value,  44  writ¬ 
ten  by  Clement,  who  had  feen  the  bleffed  apoftles  and 
converfed  with  them,  who  had  the  preaching  of  the 
apoftles  ftill  founding  in  his  ears,  and  their  traditions 
before  his  eyes.”  It  is  addreffed  to  the  church  of  Co¬ 
rinth  ;  and  what  alone  may  feem  a  decifive  proof  of  its 
authenticity,  Ehonyfius  bifhop  of  Corinth,  about  the 
year  170,  /.  e.  about  So  or  90  years  after  the  epiftle 
was  written,  bears  witnefs,  44  that  it  had  been  ufually 
read  in  that  church  from  ancient  times.”  This  epiftle 
affords,  amongft  others,  the  following  valuable  paf- 
fages  :  44  Efpecially  remembering  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Jefus,  which  he  fpake,  teaching  gentlenefs  and 
long  fuffering  ;  for  thushefaid  (t),  Be  ye  merciful,  that 
ye  may  obtain  mercy  ;  forgive,  that  it  may  be  forgiven 
unto  you  ;  as  you  do,  fo  fhall  it  be  done  unto  you  ;  as 
you  give,  fo  fhall  it  be  given  unto  you ;  as  ye  judge,  fo 
fhall  ye  be  judged  ;  as  ye  fhew  kindnefs,  fo  fhall  kind- 
nefs  be  {hewn  unto  you  ^  with  what  meafure  ye  mete, 
with  the  fame  it  {hall  be  meafured  to  you.  By  this 
command,  and  by  thefe  rules,  let  us  eftabhfh  ourfelves, 
that  we  may  always  walk  obediently  to  his  holy  woids.” 

Again,  44  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jefus, 
for  he  faid,  Wo  to  that  man  by  whom  offences  come  ; 
it  were  better  for  him  that  he  had  not  been  born,  than 
that  he  {hould  offend  one  of  my  eledl ;  it  were  better 
for  him  that  a  millftone  {hould  be  tied  about  his  neck, 
and  that  he  {hould  be  drowned  in  the  fea,  than  that  he 
fhould  offend  one  of  my  little  ones  (u).” 

He  aferibes  the  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  to 
Paul,  and  makes  fuch  allufions  to  the  following  books 
as  is  fufficient  to  {hew  that  he  had  feen  and  read  them  : 
A6fs,  Romans,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephefians, 
Philippians,  Coloffians,  1  Theffalonians,  1  Timothy, 
2  Timothy,  Titus,  1  Peter,  2  Peter. 

It  may  be  faid,  as  Clement  has  not  mentioned  the 
books  by  name  from  which  we  affert  thefe  alluiions  or 
references  are  made,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  refers  to 
any  books,  or  whether  he  received  thefe  expreflions  from 
the  difcourfeS  and  converfation  of  the  apoftles.  Mr 
Paley  has  given  a  very  fatisfadory  anfwer  to  this  objec¬ 
tion;  ift,  That  Clement,  in  the  very  fame  manner,  name¬ 
ly,  without  any  mark  of  reference,  ufes  a  paffage  now 
found  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans  *  ;  which  paffage, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  the  words  that  compofe  it,  and 
from  their  order,  it  is  manifeft  that  he  mult  have  taken 
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from  the  epiftle.  The  fame  remark  may  be  applied  to  Seriptut*. 
fome  very  lingular  fentiments  in  the  epiftle  to  the  He¬ 
brews.  Secondly,  That  there  are  many  fentences  of 
St  Paul’s  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  to  be  found  in 
Clement’s  epiftle,  without  any  fign  of  quotation,  which 
yet  certainly  are  quotations  ;  becaufe  it  appears  that 
Clement  had  St  Paul’s  epiftle  before  him  ;  for  in  one 
place  he  mentions  it  in  terms  too  exprefs  to  leave 
ns  in  any  doubt.  44  Take  into  your  hands  the  epiftle 
of  the  bleffed  apoftle  Paul.”  Thirdly,  That  this  me-  ' 
thod  of  adopting  words  of  feripture,  without  reference 
or  acknowledgment.*  was  a  method  in  general  ufe  amongft 
the  moft  ancient  Chriftian  writers.  Thefe  analogies 
not  only  repel  the  objedion,  but  caft  the  preemption 
on  the  other  fide  ;  and  afford  a  confiderable  degree  of 
pofitive  proof,  that  the  words  in  queftion  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  places  of  feripture  in  which  we  now 
find  them.  But  take  it,  if  you  will,  the  other  way,  that 
Clement  had  heard  thefe  words  from  the  apoftles  or  tuft 
teachers  of  Chriftianity ;  with,  refpedt  to  the  precife 
point  of  our  argument,  viz.  that  the  feriptures  contain 
what  the  apoftles  taught,  this  fuppofition  may  ferVe  al- 
moft  as  well. 

We  have  now  traced  the  evidence  to  the  times  of  the 
apoftles ;  but  we  have  not  been  anxious  to  draw  it  out 
to  a  great  length,  by  introducing  every  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  been  careful  to  render  it  as  concife 
as  poffible,  that  its  force  might  be  difeerned  at  a  glance. 

The  evidence  which  has  been  ftated  is  of  two  kinds* 

Till  the  time  of  Jnftin  Martyr  and  Iren  sirs  it  confifts 
chiefly  of  allufions,  references,  and  expreflions,  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  without  men¬ 
tioning  them  by  name.  After  the  time  of  Irenams  it 
became  ufual  to  cite  the  facred  books,  and  mention  the 
authors  from  whom  the  citations  were  taken.  Io5 

The  firft  fpecies  of  evidence  will  perhaps  appear  to  rhe  aliu- 
fome  exceptionable  ;  but  it  muft  be  remembered  that  fr> ns  and 
it  was  ufual  among  the  ancient  Chrifliaus  as  well  as^^11^ 
Jews  to  adopt  the  expreflions  of  Scripture  without  na-Teftanient 
ming  the  authors.  Why  they  did  fo  it  is  not  neceffaryby  the  firft 
to  inquire.  The  only  point  of  importance  to  be  deter-  Chriftian 
mined  is,  whether  thole  references  are  a  fufficient  proof"1  ^hat 
of  the  exiftence  of  the  books  to  which  they  allude  ?  P  exin.ed 
This,  we  prefume,  will  not  be  denied  ;  efpecially  in  the  l:l  their 
prefent  age,  when  it  is  fo  common  to  charge  an  author  time, 
with  plagiarifm  if  he  happen  to  fall  upon  the  fame  train 
of  ideas,  or  exprefs  himlelf  iirafimilar  manner  with  au¬ 
thors  who  have  written  before  him.  We  may  farther 
affirm,  that  thefe  tacit  references  afford  a  complete  proof 
that  thofe  ancient  writers  had  no  intention  of  impofing 
a  forgery  upon  the  world.  They  prove  the  exiftence 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  and  of  the  apoftolical  writings, 
without  fhowing  any  fufpicious  earneftnefs  that  men 
fhould  believe  them.  Had  thefe  books  been  forged, 
thofe  who  wifhed  to  pafs  them  upon  the  world  would 
have  been  at  more  pains  than  the  firft  Chriftians  were 
to  prove  their  authenticity.  They  a&ed  the  part  of 


M«  Bleffed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  fhall  obtain  mercy,”  Matt.  v.  7.  “  Forgive,  and  ye  fhall  be  forgiven  ; 

p-ive,  and  it  {hall  be  given  unto  you,”  Luke  vi.  37,  38.“  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  ;  for  with  what  judge¬ 
ment  ye  judge,  ye  fhall  be  judged,  and  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  fhall  be  meafured  to  you  again.  Mat.  vii.  2. 

(u)  Matt,  xviii.  6.  44  But  whofo  fhall  offend  one  of  thefe  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millftone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  caft  into  the  fea.”  The  latter  part  of  the  paf¬ 
fage  in  Clement  agrees  more  exa&ly  with  Luke  xvii.  2.  44  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millftone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  call  into  the  lea,  than  that  he  fhould  offend  one  of  thefe  little  ones. 
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tire,  honeft  men  ,*  they  believed  them  themfelves,  and  they 

n“’  never  imagined  that  others  would  fufpedl  their  truth. 

It  is  a  confederation  of  great  importance,  in  review¬ 
ing  the  evidence  which  has  been  now  ftated,  that  the 
witnefles  lived  in  different  countries  ;  Clemens  flourifh- 
edat  Rome,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  Judin  Martyr  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  Irenseus  in  France,  Tertullian  at  Carthage,  Origen 
at  Alexandria,  and  Eufebius  at  Csefarea.  This  proves 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Tedament  were  equally  well 
known  in  didant  countries  by  men  who  had  no  inter¬ 
course  with  one  another. 

°-  The  fame  thing  is  proved  by  tedimonies  if  poflible 

He*lefs  exceptionable.  The  ancient  heretics,  whofe  opi¬ 
nions  were  fometimes  groffer  and  more  impious  than 
thofe  which  any  modern  fedtary  has  ventured  to  broach, 
and  whofe  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  them  equalled  that 
of  the  mod  flaming  enthufiafl  of  the  lad  century,  never 
called  in  quedion  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Tedament.  When  they  met  with  any  paffage  in 
the  gofpels  or  epidles  which  they  could  not  reconcile 
to  their  own  heretical  notions,  they  either  erafed  it,  or 
denied  that  the  author  was  infpired  ;  but  they  nowhere 
contend  that  the  book  in  which  it  flood  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  apoflle  or  evangeliff  whofe  name  it  bore. 
Eufebius  relates,  that  the  Ebionites  reje&ed  all  the 
epidles  of  Paul,  and  called  him  an  apoflate,  becaufe  he 
departed  from  the  Levitical  law  ;  and  they  adopted  as 
their  rule  of  faith  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  though  in¬ 
deed  they  greatly  corrupted  it.  This  proves  therefore 
that  the  gofpel  according  to  Matthew  was  then  pub- 
lifhed,  and  that  St  Paul’s  epidles  were  then  known. 

Of  the  heretics  who  erafed  or  altered  paffages  to 
make  the  Scriptures  agree  with  their-  dodlrines,  we  may 
produce  Marcion  as  an  indance,  who  lived  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  2d  century.  He  lived  in  an  age  when 
he  could  have  eafily  difeovered  if  the  writings  of  the 
New  Teftament  had  been  forged  ;  and  as  he  was  much 
incenfed  againff  the  orthodox  party,  if  fuch  a  forgery 
had  been  committed,  unquedionably  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  make  the  difeovery,  as  it  would  have  afforded 
the  mod  ample  means  of  revenge  and  triumph,  and  en¬ 
abled  him  to  eftablifh  his  own  opinions  with  lefs  diffi¬ 
culty.  But  his  whole  condinfl  (hows  clearly,  that  he 
believed  the  waitings  of  the  New  Peftament  to  be  au¬ 
thentic.  He  faid  that  the  gofpel  according  to  St  Mat¬ 
thew,  the  epiflle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  thofe  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter  and  St  James,  as  well  as  the  Old  Tedament  in  ge¬ 
neral,  were  writings  not  for  Chriflians  but  for  Jews. 
He  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  the  gofpel  according  to 
Euke,  and  the  fir  ft  ten  epiftles  of  Paul;  in  which  it  has 
been  affirmed  by  Epiphanius,  that  he  altered  every  paf¬ 
fage  that  contradicted  his  own  opinions  :  but  as  many 
of  thefe  alterations  are  what  modern  critics  call  various 
readings ,  though  we  receive  the  teftimony  of  Epipha- 
nius,  we  mull  not  rely  upon  his  opinion  (x).  Plence 
it  is  evident  that  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament 
above-mentioned  did  then  exift,  and  v(£re  acknowledged 
to  be  the  works  of  the  authors  whofe  names  they  bear. 

E)r  Lardner,  in  his  General  Review,  fums  up  this 
head  of  evidence  in  the  following  words  :  “  Noetus, 
Paul  of  Samofata,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  Photiuus,  the 
Novatians,  Donatiffs,  Manicheans  (y)*  Prifcillianifts, 
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befide  Artemon,  the  Audians,  the  Arians,  and  divers  Seriprur*. 
others,  all  received  moft  or  all  the  fame  books  of  the  *  r  J 
New  Teftament  wffiich  the  Catholics  received  and 
agreed  in  a  like  refpedl  for  them  as  writ  by  apoftles  or 
their  difciples  and  companions.”  108 

Celfus  and  Porphyry,  both  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  Teftimo- 
religion,  are  powerful  witnefles  for  the  antiquity  of  the  T!,es 
New  Tedament.  Celfus,  w  ho  lived  towards  the  end  of rieat  ens* 
the  fccond  century,  not  only  mentions  by  name,  but 
quotes  paffages  from  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament : 
and  that  the  books  to  which  he  refers  were  no  other 
than  our  prefent  gofpels,  is  evident  from  the  allullons  109 
to  various  paffages  ftill  found  in  them.  Celfus  takes Celfus, 
notice  of  the  genealogies,  which  fixes  two  of  thefe  gof¬ 
pels  ;  of  the  precepts,  Refill  not  him  that  injures  you, 
and,  If  a  man  ilrike  thee  on  the  one  cheek,,  offer  to  him 
the  other  alfo  ;  of  the  woes  denounced  by  Chrift  ;  of 
his  predidlions  ;  of  his  faying  that  it  is  impoffiblc  to 
ierve  two  mailers  ;  of  the  purple  robe,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  reed  which  was  put  into  the  hand  of 
Jefus  ;  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  body  upon 
the  crofs,  a  circumllance  wffiich  is  recorded  only  by 
John  ;  and  (what  is  injiar  omnium  for  the  purpofe  for 
which  we  produce  it)  of  the  difference  in  the  accounts 
given  of  the  refurredlion  by  the  evangelifts,  fome  men¬ 
tioning  two  angels  at  the  fepulchre,  others  only  one. 

It  is  extremely  material  to  remark,  that  Celfus  not 
only  perpetually  referred  to  the  accounts  of  Chrift  con¬ 
tained  in  the  four  gofpels,  but  that  he  referred  to  no 
other  accounts  ;  that  he  founded  none  of  his  objections 
to  Chriliianity  upon  any  thing  delivered  in  fpurious 
gofpels.  .  #  no 

The  teftimony  of  Porphyry  is  ftill  more  important  Of 
than  that  of  Celfus.  He  was  born  in  the  year  213,  of1^ 

Tyrian  origin.  Unfortunately  for  the  prefent  age, 
fays  Michaelis,  the  miftaken  zeal  of  the  Chriftian  em¬ 
perors  has  baniihed  his  writings  from  the  world  ;  and 
every  real  friend  of  our  religion  would  gladly  give  the 
works  of  one  of  the  pious  fathers  to  refeue  thofe  of 
Porphyry  from  the  flames.  But  Mr  Marffi,  the  learn¬ 
ed  and  judicious  translator  of  Michaelis,  relates,  that, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  Ifaac  Voffius,  a  mauu- 
feript  of  the  works  of  Porphyry  is  preferved  in  the  Me- 
dicean  library  at  Florence,  but  kept  fo  fecret  that  no 
one  is  permitted  to  fee  it.  It  is  univerfally  allowed, 
that  Porphyry  is  the  moft  fenfible,  as  well  as  the  moft 
fevere,  adverfary  of  the  Chriitian  religion  that  antiqui¬ 
ty  can  produce.  He  was  verfed  not  only  in  hiftory, 
but  alto  in  philofophy  and  politics.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  Chriftians  was  not  confined  to  a  tingle  coun¬ 
try  ;  tor  he  had  converfed  with  them  in  'Pyre,  in  Si¬ 
cily,  and  in  Rome.  Enabled  by  his  birth  to  ftudy  the 
Syriac  as  well  as  the  Greek  authors,  he  was  of  all  the 
adverfaries  to  the  Chriftian  religion  the  bell  qualified  to 
inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  the  facred  writings. 

He  poffeiled  therefore  every  advantage  which  natural 
abilities  or  a  fcientific  education  could  afford  to  difeover 
whether  the  New  Teftament  was  a  genuine  work  of  the 
apoftles  and  evangelifts,  or  whether  it  was  impofed  up¬ 
on  the  world  after  the  deceafe  of  its  pretended  authors. 

But  no  trace  of  this  fufpicion  is  anywhere  to  be  found 
in  his  writings.  In  the  fragments  which  ftill  remain, 

mention 


fX]  rftr.  Loeffer  has  written  a  learned  dilfertatiou  to  prove  that  Marcion  did  not  corrupt  the  facrcd  writing 
UJ  lhis  mutt  be  with  an  exception,  however,  of  Faultus,  who  lived  fo  late  as  the  year  384. 
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Sc?*/ tare.  mention  is  made  of  the  gofpels  of  St  Matthew,  St  Mark, 
v—~v—  and  St  John,  the  A&s  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the  epiftle 


to  the  Galatians  •,  and  it  clearly  appears  from  the  very 
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objections  of  Porphyry,  that  the  books  to  which  he  al¬ 
ludes  were  the  fame  which  we  po fiefs  at  prelent.  Thus 
he  obje&s  to  the  repetition  of  a  generation  in  St  Mat¬ 
thew^  genealogy  ;  to  Matthew’s  call  ;  to  the  quota¬ 
tion  of  a  text  from  Ifaiah,  which  is  found  in  a  pfalm 
aferibed  to  Afaph  ;  to  the  calling  of  the  lake  of  Tibe¬ 
rias  a  fea ;  to  the  expreflion  in  St  Matthew,  “-the  abo¬ 
mination  of  defolation  ;w  to  the  variation  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  upon  the  text  “  the  voice  'of  one  crying  in 
the  wildernefs,”  Matthew  citing  it  from  Ilaias,  Mark 
from  the  prophets ;  to  John’s  application  of  the  term 
Word;  to  Ch rill’s  change  of  intention  about  going  up 
to  the  feaft  of  tabernacles  (John  vii.  8.)  ;  to  the  judge¬ 
ment  denounced  by  St  Peter  upon  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  which  he  calls  an  imprecation  of  death. 

The  inllance6  here  alleged  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to 
fliow  the  nature  of  Porphyry’s  objections,  and  prove 
that  Porphyry  had  read  the  gofpels  with  that  fort  of 
attention  which  a  writer  would  employ  who  regarded 
them  as  the  depofitaries  of  the  religion  which  he  at¬ 
tacked.  Eefide  thefe  fpecifications,  there  exifts  in  the 
writings  of  ancient  Chrilhans  general  evidence,  that  the 
places  of  Scripture,  upon  which  Porphyry  had  made  re¬ 
marks,  were  very  numerous. 

The  internal  evidence  to  prove  the  authenticity  of 
the  New  Teh  ament  confifts  of  two  parts:  The  nature 
of  the  ftyle,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  New  Teftament 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  times. 

The  ftyle  of  the  New  Teftament  is  lingular,  and 
differs  very  widely  from  the  ftyle  of  claftical  authors.  It 
is  full  of  Hebraifms  and  Syriafms  ;  a  circumftanoe  which 
pious  ignorance  has  conlidered  as  a  fault,  and  which, 
even  fo  late  as  the  prefent  century,  it  has  attempted 
to  remove;  not  knowing  that  thefe  very  deviations 
from  Grecian  purity  afford  the  lirongeft  prefumption  in 
its  favour  :  for  they  prove,  that  the  New  Tejlament  was 
written  by  men  of  Hebrew  origin ,  and  is  therefore  a  pro - 
(Indian  of  the  firjl  century .  After  the  death  of  the  hr  ft 


ern  manners  and  modes  of  thinking  from  his  infancy,  Seri 
can  never  imitate  with  fuccefs  the  oriental  ftyle,  much 
lefs  forge  a  hiftory  or  an  epiftle  which  contains  a  thou- 
fand  incidental  allufions,  which  nothing  but  truth  could 
fuggeft.  To  imitate  clofely  the  ftyle  ot  the  New  Tefta¬ 
ment  is  even  more  difficult  than  to  imitate  that  of  any 
other  oriental  book  ;  for  there  is  not  a  fmgle  author, 
even  among  the  Jews  themfelves,  fince  the  deftruCtion 
of  Jerufakm,  that  has  compofed  in  a  ftyle  in  the  leafl 
degree  like  it  (z). 

But  though  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  bear  fo 
clofe  a  refemblance  in  idiom,  there  is  a  diveriity  of  ftyle 
which  fhows  them  to  be  the  work  of  different  perfons. 
Whoever  reads  with  attention  the  epiftles  of  Paul,  mult 
be  convinced  that  they  were  all  written  by  the  fame 
author.  An  equal  degree  of  fimilarity  is  to  be  found 
between  the  gofpel  and  ift  epiftle  of  John.  The  wri¬ 
tings  of  St  John  and  St  Paul  exhibit  marks  of  an  ori¬ 
ginal  genius  which  no  imitation  can  ever  attain.  The 
character  of  Paul  as  a  writer  is  drawn  with  great  judge¬ 
ment  by  Michaeiis  :  “  His  mind  overflows  with  fenti- 
ment,  yet  he  never  lofes  fight  of  his  principal  objeCt, 
but  hurried  on  by  the  rapidity  of  thought,  difclofes  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  middle  a  conclufion  to  be  made  only  at 
the  end.  To  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Old  Tefta¬ 
ment  he  joins  the  acntenefs  of  philofophical  wifdom, 
which  he  difplays  in  applying  and  expounding  the  fa- 
cred  writings ;  and  his  explanations  are  therefore  fome- 
times  fo  new  and  unexpected,  that  fuperficial  obfervers 
might  be  tempted  to  fnppofe  them  erroneous.  The  fire 
of  his  genius,  and  his  inattention  to  ftyle,  occafton  fre¬ 
quently  a  twofold  obfeurity,  he  being  often  too  concife 
to  be  underftood  except  by  thofe  to  whom  he  immedi¬ 
ately  wrote,  and  not  feldom  on  the  other  hand  fo  full 
of  his  fubjeCt,  as  to  produce  long  and  difficult  parenthe- 
fes,  and  a  repetition  of  the  fame  word  even  in  different 
fenfes.  With  a  talent  for  irony  and  fatire,  he  unites 
the  moil  refined  fenftbility,  and  tempers  the  fe verity  of 
his  cenfures  by  expreffions  of  tendernefs  and  affeCtion  ; 
nor  does  lie  ever  forget  in  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal 
the  rules  cf  modefty  and  decorum.  He  is  a  writer,  in 
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jewifh  converts,  few  of  the  Jews  turned  preachers  of  fhort,  of  fo  Angular  and  wonderful  a  compofition,  that 
the  gofpel ;  the  Chriftians  were  generally  ignorant  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  rival.  That  truly  fenfi- 
of  Hebrew,  and  confequently  could  not  write  in  the 


ftyle  of  the  New  Teftament.  After  the  deftruCtion  of 
Jerufalem  and  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews,  their  lan¬ 
guage  muft  have  been  blended  with  that  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  their  vernacular  phrafeology  almoft  entirely 
loll.  The  language  of  the  early  fathers,  though  not 
always  the  pureft  claffic  Greek,  has  no  refemblance  to 
that  of  the  New  Teftament,  not  even  excepting  the 
works  of  the  few  who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew ; 
as  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Juftin  Martyr,  who  being  a 
native  of  Paleftine,  might  have  written  in  a  ftyle  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  New  Teftament,  had  fuch  a  ftyle  then 
prevailed.  He  that  fufpe&s  the.  New  Teftament  to  be 
the  forgery  of  a  more  recent  period,  ought  to  produce 
fome  perfon  who  has  employed  a  limilar  diCtion  ;  but 
thofe  who  are  oonverfant  with  ealtcrn  writings  know 
well  that  a  foreigner,  who  has  not  been  enured  to  eaft- 


ble  and  fagacious  philofopher  JLocke  was  of  the  fame 
opinion,  and  contended  that  St  Paul  was  without  an 
equal.” 

Poems  have  been  forged  and  aferibed  to  forgier  ages 
with  fome  fuccefs.  Philofophical  treatifes  might  be  in¬ 
vented  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect ;  but  there 
is  not  a  Angle  iuftance  on  record  where  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  forge  a  hiftory  or  a  long  epiftle,  where 
the  fraud  has  not  been  either  fully  proved,  or  rendered 
fo  fufpicious  that  few  are  weak  enough  to  believe  it. 
Whoever  attempts-to  forge  a  hiftory  or  an  epiftle  in  the 
name  of  an  ancient  author,  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
contradicting  the  hiftory  or  the  manners  of  that  age, 
elpecially  if  he  relate  events  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
general  hiftory,  but  fuch  as  refer  to  a  Angle  city,  fe£t, 
religion,  or  fchool. 

The  difficulty  of  forging  fuch  hiftories  as  the  gofpels, 

and 


iriougni  10  iiKe  to  mat  or  tne  epiiuc  to  me  rreurews,  as  to  give  unmi  iui  me  upimem  uidi  vaen 
the  author  of  that  epiftle,  or  was  the  perfon  who  tranflated  it  from  the'  Syro-Chaidaic  language,  i 
-originally  compofed. 


(z)  The  ftyle  of  Clemens  Romanus  may  perhaps  be  an  exception.  By  many  eminent  critics  it  has  been 
thought  fo  like  to  that  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  give  room  for  the  opinion  that  Clement  either  was 
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Seri  ure.  and  fuch  epiftles  as  thofe  of  Paul,  cannot  be  overcome 
L-*£rrnr  by  all  the  genius,  learning,  and  induftry,  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  fociety  ox  men  that  ever  lived.  They  con¬ 
tain  a  purer  fyftem  of  ethics  than  all  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers  coaid  invent  :  They  difcover  a  candour  and  mo- 
defty  unexampled  :  They  exhibit  an  originality  in  the' 
character  of  Jefus,  and  yet  fuch  a  confiftency  as  the 
imagination  of  our  belt  poets  has  never  reached.  Now 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumftance,  that  hiftories  writ¬ 
ten  by  four  different  men  fhould  preferve  fuch  dignity 
and  confiftency,  though  frequently  relating  different  ac¬ 
tions  of  Jefus,  and  descending  to  the  moil  minute  cir- 
cum fiances  in  his  life.  The  feene  of  action  is  too  ex- 
tenfive,  and  the  agreement  of  fads  with  the  ftate  of  the 
times  as  reprefented  by  other  hiflorians  is  too  clofe, 
to  admit  the  poflibility  of  forgery. 

The  feene  of  adion  is  not  confined  to  one  country, 
it  is  fucceffivcly  laid  in  the  greateft  cities  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  in  Rome,  in  Antioch,  in  Corinth,  in  Athens, 
as  well  as  in  Jerufalem  and  the  land  of  Paleftine.  In¬ 
numerable  allufions  are  made  to  the  manners  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews ;  and 
reflecting  the  jews,  they  extend  even  to  the  trifles  and 
follies -of  their  fchools.  Yet  after  the  ftri&eft  examina¬ 
tion,  the  New  Teftament  will  be  found  to  have  a  won¬ 
derful  coincidence  and  harmony  with  Jofephus,  the 
principal  hiftorian  of  thefe  times,  and  an  enemy  of  Chri- 
iT  ilianity. 

nd  m  It  has  been  a  queflion  who  the  fokliers  were  who  are 
ihi  foffald  \n  tbe  SolPel  of  Luke  to  have  addreffed  John  the 
^tnce^P^  in  tkele  worc*s,  What  Jhall  <iue  do  ?  An  anfwer 

Herod 
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the  elevation  of  A  nark  9  to  that  dignity. 


Soon  after  Scripture* 


dt|" 
rw  • 
me 
An  . 

t.  Jiu 


to  this  queftion  may  he  found  in  Jofephus  . 

§P|  is  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  his 
father-in-law  Aretas,  a  petty  king  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  at 
the  very  time  that  John  was  preaching  in  the  wilder- 
nefs;  and  the  load  from  Galilee  to  Arabia  running 
through  that  wildernefs,  the  foldiers  on  their  march  had 
this  interview  with  the  Baptift.  A  coincidence  like  this, 
i  which  has  been  overlooked  by  all  the  commentators, 
would  not  probably  be  attended  to  in  a  forgery. 

Another  inftance  of  an  agreement  no  lefs  remarkable 
|«r*  we  fli all  quote  froin  the  valuable  work  of  Michaelis. 
It  has  been  a  queflion  of  fome  difficulty  among  the 
learned,  who  was  the  Ananias  who  commanded  St’ Paul 
1  ,  to  be  fmitten  on  the  mouth  when  he  was  making  his  de- 

■  feilCC  .before  the  council  in  Jerufalem  *.  Krebs,  in  his 

remarks  taken  from  Jofephus,  has  fhown  him  to  have 
been  the  Ton.  of  Ncbedeni.  But  if  fo,  how  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  chronology,  that  Ananias  was,  at  that 
tunc,  called  high  pried,  when  it  is  certain  from  Jofe¬ 
phus  that  the  time  of  his  holding  that  office  was  much 
earlier  ?  And  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  St  Paul  fays, 
“I  wift  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  priefl 
1  he  facerdotal  garb  mufl  have  difeovered  who  he  was  : 
a  jell  would  have  ill-fuited  the  gravity  of  a  tiibunal  ; 
and  a  falfehood  is  mconfiftent  with  the  character  of  St 
Paul. 

All  thefe  difficulties  vanifh  as  foon  as  we  examine  the 
fpecial  hiflory  of  that  period;  “  Ananias  the  fon  ofNe- 
bedeni  was  high  priefl  at  the  time  that  Helena  queen" 
Adiabene  fupplied  the  Jews  with  coin  from  Egypt, 
dunng  the  famine  which  took  place  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Claudius,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of' the 

III  ri  ‘  St  ?berefore’  wko  took  a  journey  to  Jeru- 
laicm  at  that  period,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 


the  holding  of  the  firft  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jeru¬ 
falem,  Ananias  was  difpoffeffed  of  his  office,  in  confe- 
quence  of  certain  ads  of  violence  between  the  Samari¬ 
tans  and  the  Jews,  and  fent  prifoner  to  Rome;  but  beinrr 
afterwards  releafed,  he  returned  to  Jerufalem.  Now  from 
that  period  he  could  not  be  called  htgh-pri  fl  in  the  pro¬ 
per  fenfe  of  the  word,  though  Jofephus  has  fometimes 
given  him  the  title  of  -?***?"/?,  taken  in  the  more  extern 
five  meaning  of  a  priefl,  who  had  a  feat  and  voice  in 
the  Sanhedrim  ;  and  Jonathan,  though  we  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  circum fiances  of  his  elevation,  had 
been  railed  in  the  mean  time  to  the  fupreme  dignity  in 
the  Jewifh  church.  Between  the  death  of  Jonathan, 
who  was  murdered  by  order  of  Felix,  and  the  high- 
prieflhood  of  lfmael,  who  was  inverted  with  that  dignity 
by  Agrippa,  elapfed  an  interval  during  which  the  fa¬ 
cerdotal  office  was  vacant.  Now  it  happened  precifely 
in  this  interval  that  St  Paul  was  apprehended  in  Jerufa¬ 
lem  :  and,  the  Sanhedrim  being  deftitnte  of  a  prefident, 
he  Undertook  of  his  own  authority  the  difeharge  of  that 
office,  which  he  executed  with  the  greateft  tyranny. 

It  is  poffible  therefore  that  St  Paul,  who  had  been  on¬ 
ly  a  few  days  in  Jerufalem,  might  be  ignorant  that  A- 
nanias,  who  had  been  difpoflefTed  of  the  pnefthood,  had 
taicen  upon  himfelf  a  trull  to  which  he  was  not  intitled ; 
he  might  therefore  very  naturally  exclaim,  ‘  I  wift  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  high-prieft  P  Admitting  hini 
or>  the  other  hand  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
fa&,  the  expreffion  muft  be  confidered  as  an  indirect 
reproof,  arid  a  tacit  refufal  to  recognize  ufurped  au¬ 
thority.” 

Could  fuch  a  correfpondence  as  this  fubfift  between 
truth  and  falfehood,  between  a  forgery  and  an  authen¬ 
tic  hiflory  ?  or  is  it  credible  that  thefe  events  could  be 
related  by  any  perfon  but  a  contemporary  ?  Jr^ 

Impreffed  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  feeling  con-Thenfare 
tempt  as  well  as  deteflation  at. pious  frauds,  we  hefitatea^°  aFPu* 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  in  fome  particular  fa&s  there incon" 
is  a  difference  either  real  or  apparent  between  Jofephus  hut  thefe 
and  the  writers  of  the  New  Teflament.  The  objec- probably 
tions  arifing  from  thefe  differences  are  of  two  kinds  ;  a”fe  fr°ui 
I.  Such  as  would  prove  a  book  not  to  have  been  writ-”wcTrfi^fc/ 
ten  by  the  author  to  whom  it  is  aferibed.  2.  Such  as”* 
would  prove  that  the  author  was  miftaken,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  divinely  infpired.  To  the  firft  clafs  belongs 
the  following  obje&ion  :  St  Paul  fays  (2  Cor.  xi.  32*.) 
that  the  governor  of  Damafcus  was  under  Aretas  the 
king  :  but  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  18th  book  of 
the  Jewifh  Antiquities,  which  correfponds  with  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  St  Paul's  journey  to  Damafcus,  this  city  muft 
have  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  Romans  ;  and  what 
authority  could  Aretas,  a  petty  king  in  Arabia  Petnea, 
have  in  fuch  a  city  >  In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  J.  G. 

Hyne,  in  a  differtation  publifhed  in  1755,.  has  fhown  it 
to  be  highly  probable  that  Aretas,.  againft  whom  the 
Romans,  not  long  berore  the  death  of  Tiberius,  made 
a  declaration  of  war,  which  they  negle&ed  to  put  in  ex¬ 
ecution,  took  the  opportunity  of  feizing  Damafcus, 
which  had  once  belonged  to  his  ancellors ;  an  event 
omitted  by  Jofephus,  as  forming  no  part  of  the  Jewifh 
hiitory,  and  by  the  Roman  hiftorians  as  being  a  matter 
not  flattering  in  itielf,  and  belonging  only  to  a  diftaot 
province.  Secondly,  That  Aretas  was  by  religion  a  Jew; 
a  circum ante  the  more  credible,  when  we  reflect  that 

Judaiihi 
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Stature.  Tudatfm  had  been  widely  propagated  in  that  country,  is  their  iiifpiration. 
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pened  near 
£u*  birth. 


and  that  even  kings  in  Arabia  Felix  had  recognized  the 
law  of  Moles  The  difficulty  then  is  fo  far  removed, 
that  it  ceafes  to  create  fufpicion  agamft  an  cpiille 
which  lias  fo  many  evident  marks  of  authenticity  ;  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that,  in  order  to  place  the 
fubjeft  in  the  cleared  point  of  view,  we  are  not  fut- 
ficicntly  acquainted  with  the  particular  hiftory  of  Da- 

mafeus.  -r  n  j 

Examples  of  the  fecond  kind  are  fuch  as,  if  allowed 

their  full  force,  might  indeed  prove  a  writer  not  divine¬ 
ly  infpired,  but  could  afford  no  reafon  to  conclude  that 
he  was  not  the  author  of  the  writings  which  bear  his 
name,  fince  miflakes  may  be  committed  by  the  moft  ac¬ 
curate  hiftorian.  The  chief  difficulties  of  this  nature 
are  found  in  the  gofpel  according  to  St  Luke,  and  do 
not  apply  to  the  writings  of  Matthew,  John,  Paul,  and 
Peter.  Laying  aiide  the  idea  of  iiifpiration  altogether, 
let  ns  inquire  whether  Luke  or  Jofephus  be  moft  in¬ 
ti  tied  to  credit  in  thofe  paffages  where  they  differ  ; 
which  of  them  is  moft  accurate,  and  which  of  them  had 
die  bcfl  opportunities  of  exploring  the  truth  of  the 
fa&s  which  they  relate.  Now  Jofephus  relates  the  fame 
dory  differently  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  and  is 
fometimes  equally  midaken  in  them  all.  We  do  not 
recoiled  to  have  feen  fuch  inconfidencies  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  St  Luke.  Luke  knew  the  characters,  and 
witneffed  many  of  the  fads,  of  which  he  fpeaks  ;  and  he 
could  receive  the  bed  information  refpeding  thofe  facts 
which  were  tranfaded  in  his  abfence.  Jofeplius  was 
born  A.  D.  37,  fome  years  after  our  Saviour’s  afcenfion. 
Now  it  is  a  very  important  obfervation  of  Michaelis, 
that  the  period  of  hidory  with  which  mankind  are  lead 
acquainted  is  that  which  includes  the  time  of  their 
childhood  and  youth,  together  with  the  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty  years  immediately  preceding  their  birth.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  affairs  tranfaded  during  that  period,  we  are 
much  more  liable  to  fall  into  miftakes  than  concerning 
thofe  of  a  remoter  age.  The  reafon  is,  that  authentic 
hidory  never  comes  down  to  the  period  of  our  birth  ; 
„ur  knowledge  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  de¬ 
pends  on  hearfay  ;  and  the  events,  which  pafs  within 
the  fird  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  our  lives,  wc  are 
too  young'and  lieedlefs  to  obferve  with  attention.  This 
mud  have  been  more  remarkably  the  cale  in  the  time  of 
jofephus  than  at  prefent,  when  there  were  neither  daily 
papers  nor  periodical  journals  to  fupply  the  want  of  re¬ 
gular  annals.  There  was  no  hidorian  from  whom  Jo¬ 
fephus  could  derive  any  knowledge  of  the  times  that 
immediately  preceded  his  birth.  There  is  a  period  then 
of  forty  or  fifty  years,  in  which,  even  with  the  mod  di¬ 
ligent  inquiry,  he  was  expofed  to  error. 

When  we  find  therefore  the  relations  of  Luke  and 
Jofephus  fo  different  as  not  to  be  reconciled,  it  would 
be  very  unfair  to  determine  without  any  further  inquiry 
in  favour  of  Jofephus.  Let  their  charafter,  and  works, 
and  fituation,  be  ftriftly  examined  ;  let  their  teftimony 
be  duly  weighed  and  compared ;  and  then  let  the  pre¬ 
ference  be  given  to  that  author  who,  according  to  the 
drifted  rules  of  equity  and  judice,  feems  intitled  to  the 
hightd  degree  of  credit.  The  decifion  of  a  jury,  we 
flvall  venture  to  fay,  would  in  every  indance  turn  out  in 

favour  of  Luke.  .  .  . 

Having  thus  afeertained  the  authenticity  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Tedament,  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered 
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is  U.eu  nnpuoMWM.  It  is  certainly  of  fome  importance  Script,,,, 
to  know  how  far  the  apodles  and  evangelids  were  gui- 
ded  in  their  writings  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the  ,nfpirj[. 
fpirit  of  God  ;  though  this  knowledge,  it  attainable,  is of  the  N 
not  equally  important  with  that  of  the  authenticity  ofTeftame 
thefe  writings.  Michaelis  indeed  afferts,  that  the  divi¬ 
nity  of  the  New  Tedament  may  be  proved  whether  we 
can  evince  it  to  be  written  by  immediate  infpiration  or 
notf  .  “  The  quedion  (fays  he),  whether  the  books  off  Chaps 
the  New  Tedament  are  infpired  ?  is  not  fo  important  as  »  *■ 
the  quedion,  whether  they  are  genuine  ?  The  truth  of 
our  religion  depends  upon  the  latter,  not  abfolntely  on 
the  former.  Had  the  Deity  infpired  not  a  Angle  book 
of  the  New  Tedament,  but  left  the  apodles  and  evan¬ 
gelids  without  any  other  aid  than  that  of  natural  abili¬ 
ties  to  commit  what  they  knew  to  writing,  admitting 
their  works  to  be  authentic,  and  poffcffed  of  a  fufficient 
degree  of  credibility,  the  C-hridian  religidn  would  dill  ,,, 
be  well  founded.  The  miracles  by  which  it  is_con-Nou« 
firmed  would  equally  demondrate  its  truth,  even  if  the 
perfons  who  atteded  them  were  not  infpired,  but  fimply  chfjJ 
human  witneffes  ;  and  their  divine  authority  is  never  ty  acco’t" 
prefuppofed,  when  we  difeufs  the  quedion  of  miracles,  ing  tot 
but  merely  their  credibility  as  human  evidence.  If  the 
miracles  are  true  which  the  evangelids  relate,  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Chrid  recorded  in  the  gofpels  are  proved  to 
be  the  infallible  oracles  of  God  ;  and,  cve/i  if  we  admit 
the  apodles  to  be  midaken  in  certain  not  effential  cir- 
cumftanccs,  yet  as  the  main  points  of  the  religion  which 
Chri ft  commiffioned  them  to  preach  are  fo  frequently 
repeated,  their  epiftles  would  inftrud  us  as  well  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  as  the  works  of  Maclau- 
rin  in  the  philofophy  of  Newton.  It  is  poffible  there¬ 
fore  to  doubt,  and  even  deny,  the  infpiration  of  the  New 
Teftament,  and  yet  be  fully  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  :  and  many  really  entertain  theie 
fentiments  either  publicly  or  in  private,  to  whom  we 
fhould  render  great  injuftice,  if  we  ranked  them  in  the 
clafs  of  unbelievers. 

“  Yet  the  Chriftian  religion  would  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  if  our  principium  cognofcendt  refted  not  on  firm¬ 
er  ground  \  and  it  might  be  objeded,  that  fufficient 
care  had  not  been  taken  for  thofe  whofe  confidences 
were  tender,  and  who  were  anxioufly  fearful  of  mifta- 
king  the  fmalleft  of  the  divine  commands.  The  chief 
articles  indeed  of  Chriftianity  are  fo  frequently  repeat¬ 
ed,  both  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  that  even  were  the 
New  Teftament  not  infpired,  we  could  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  following  dodrines  :  ‘  Jefus  was  the  Mef- 
fias  of  the  Jews,  and  an  infallible  meflenger  of  God  :  he 
died  for  our  iniquity  ;  and  by  the  fatisfadion  made  by 
his  death  we  obtain  remiffion  of  fins,  if  on  our  part  be 
faith  and  amendment  of  life  :  the  Levitical  law  is  abo- 
liffied,  and  moral  precepts,  with  the  ceremonies  of  Bap- 
tifm  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  are  appointed  in  its 
ftead  :  after  the  prefent  follows  an  everlafting  life,  in 
which  the  virtuous  fnall  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked 
puniffied,  and  where  Chrift  himfelf  ffiall  be  the  Judge.. 

“To  the  epiftles  indeed  (fays  Michaelis),  infpiration 
is  of  real  confequence  ;  but  with  refped  to  the  lnftori- 
cal  books,  viz.  the  Gofpels  and  the  Ads  of  the  A- 
poftles,  we  fhotild  really  be  no  lofers  if  we  abandoned  the 
fyftem  of  infpiration,  and  in  fome  refpeds  have  a  real 
advantage.  We  fiiould  be  no  lofers,  if  we  confidered 
the  apoftles  in  hiftorical  fads  as  merely  human  witneffes. 
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Scripture,  as  Chrift  himfelf  has  done  in  faying,  *  Ye  alfo  {hall  bear 
-  v  wttnefs,  becaufe  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  begin- 
John  xv.  rung*.’  And  no  one  that  attempts  to  convince  an  un- 
7*  believer  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  would  begin  his 

demon ftrati on  by  prefuppofmg  a  doftrine  which  his  ad- 
verfary  denies,  but  would  giound  his  arguments  on  the 
credibility  of  the  evangelifts  as  human  hiftorians,  for  the 
truth  ©f  the  miracles,  the  death,  and  the  refurreftion  of 
Chrift.  Even  tliofe  who  examine  the  grounds  of  their 
faith  for  their  own  private  conviftion,  muft  treat  the 
evangelifts  as  human  evidence  ;  fince  it  would  be  argu¬ 
ing  in  a  circle  to  conclude  that  the  fafts  recorded  in  the 
gofpels  are  true,  becaufe  they  are  infpired,  when  we 
conclude  the  Scriptures  to  be  infpired  in  confequence  of 
their  contents.  In  thefe  cafes,  then,  we  are  obliged  to 
confider  the  evangelifts  as  human  evidence  ;  and  it  would 
be  no  detriment  to  the  Chriftian  caufe  to  confider  them 
at  all  times  as  fuch  in  matters  of  hiftorical  fa  ft.  We 
find  it  nowhere  exprefsly  recorded  that  the  public  tranf- 
aftions  which  the  apoftles  knew  by  their  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  of  w  hich  St  Luke  informed  Jiimfdfby  dili¬ 
gent  inquiry,  ffiould  be  particular  objefts  of  divine  in- 
fpi  ration.  We  ffiould  even  be  con  ft  detable  gainers,  in 
a dj ufting  the  harmony  of  the  gofpels,  if  we  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  fuppofe  that  fome  one  of  the  evangelifts  had  com¬ 
mitted  an  immaterial  error,  and  that  St  John  has  refti- 
£ed  fome  trifling  miftakes  in  the  preceding  gofpels. 
The  mod  dangerous  objections  which  can  be  made  to 
the  truth  of  our  religion,  and  fuch  as  are  moft  difficult 
to  anfwer,  are  thofe  drawn  from  tin?  different  relations 
jjg  of  the  four  evangelifts.” 

Different  Before  any  inquiry  is  made  refpefting  the  infpiration 
;heawoM°f°f  l^C  boc^s  ^ie  NfcW  Teftament,  it  is  neceffary  to 
tyfathu.  dttermine  the  meaning  of  the.  term  ;  for  theologians 
have  given  to  it  a  variety  of  fignifications.  Moft  of  the 
German  divines  make  it  to  confift  in  an  infufion  of 
words  as  well  as  ideas.  Luther,  Beza,  and  Salmafius; 
reft  rift  it  to  ideas  alone.  Doddridge  underftands  by  it 
an  intervention  of  the  Deity,  by  which  the  natural  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  mind  were  direfted  to  the  difeovery  of 
truth.  War  burton  and  Law  think  it  was  a  negative 
intervention  to  preserve  the  facied  writers  from  eflential 
errors.  Some  believe  every  circumftance  was  diftated 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  others  fuppofe  that  no  fupernatu- 
ral  affiftance  was  granted  except  in  the  epiftolary  wri¬ 
tings.  See  Inspiration. 

As* there  is  an  evident  diftinftion  between  infpiration 
and  revelation,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  may  be  ftill  proved  divine,  even  though  it  were  de¬ 
nied  that  thofe  who  record  its  fafts  and  doftrines  were 
infpiicd  in  the  aft  of  wmiting,  it  will  be  moft  judicious 
and  fafe  to  employ  the  word  infpiration  in  that  fenfe 
which  can  be  moft  eaftly  defended  and  fupported.  By 
doing  this  much  may  be  gained  and  nothing  loft.  It 
is  difficult  to  prove  to  a  deift  that  the  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  arc  divine,  becaufe  he  fees  that  every  writer  has 
words  and  phrafes  peculiar  to  himfelf.  It  is  difficult 
alfo  to  prove  that  the  ideas  were  infuled  into  the  mind 
of  the  authors  while  they  were  engaged  in  the  aft  of 
writing ;  becaufe  concerning  fafts  they  appeal  not  to 
divine  infpiration,  but  declare  what  they  have  fen  end 
heard.  In  rcafoning  they  add  their  own  fentiments  to 
what  they  had  received  from  the  Lord,  and  fubjoin,  e- 
fpeciallyin  their  epiftles,  things  not  connefted  with  reli¬ 
gion.  The  definition  which  Doddridge  gives,  feems 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I.  5  * 


applicable  to  ordinary  gifts  or  the  ufual  endowments  of  Scripture, 
rational  creatures,  rather  than  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  '  1 

of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  were  heftowed  on  the  a- 
po flies.  Thofe  who  maintain  that  every  faft  or  circum¬ 
ftance  was  fuggefted  by  divine  infpiration,  will  find  it 
no  eafy  matter  to  prove  their  pofition.  The  opinion  of 
Warburton  and  Law,  with  proper  explanations,  feems 
moft  probable.  The  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  only  the 
epiftles  were  infpired,  may  be  eafily  refuted. 

1  he  proof  of  the  authenticity  oi  the  New’’  Teftament 
depends  on  human  teftiinony  :  The  proof  of  its  infpi- 
jfation  is  derived  from  the  declaration  of  infpired  per- 
fons. 

In  proving  that  the  New  Teftament  is  infpired,  we  The  proof 
pi  e fuppofe  its  authenticity  that  the  facred  books  were°Gt  de- 
written  by  the  apoftles  whofe  names  they  bear,  and  ?n 
that  they  have  been  conveyed  to  us  pure  and  uncor.tions “f*”’ 
rupted.  This  we  have  already  attempted  to  prove,  and  Chrift  and 
we  hope  with  luccefs.  The  evidence  of  infpiration  is  his  a- 
thc  teftiinony  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  which  we  re-f°^e5‘ 
ceive  as  credible,  becaufe  they  confirmed  their  doftrines 
by  miracles.  From  the  important  million  of  Chrift  and 
his  apoftles,  we  infer  that  every  power  was  beftowed 
which  divine  wifdom  thought  expedient ;  and  from  their 
conduft  we  conclude,  that  it  is  morally  impoffible  that 
they  could  law  claim  to  any  powers  which  they  did  not 
pofiefs.  It  is  proper  therefore  to  inquire  into  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture,  degree,  and  extent,  of  the  infpiration  beftowed  upon 
the  writers  of  the  facred  books. 

.  If  we  confider  ChrifFs  more  immediate  promifes  of  rh/decla- 
infpiration  to  the  apoftles,  we  (hall  find  that  he  has  rations  of 
given  them,  in  the  moft  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  atChrift< 
three  feveral  periods,  ift,  When  he  fent  the  apoftles  to 
preach  the  gofpel  f;  2dly,  In  holding  a  public  difeourfe  fMatt  x. 
relating  to  the  gofpel,  at  which  were  prefent  a  confi-r9>  2°* 
derable  multitude  ;  3dly,  In  his  prophecy  of  the  de- 
flruftion  of  jernfalem  J.  When  he  lent  the  apoftles  to  \  Mark  xiii. 
preach  the  gofpel,  he  thus  addreflTed  them:  “When11.5  u,ke 
they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye*”’  M’  ‘ S * 
(hall  ipeak,  ior  it  (hall  be  given  you  in  that  fame  hour 
what  ye  (hall  fpeak  ;  for  it  is  not  you  that  fpeak,  but 
the  fpirit  of  your  Father  that  fpeaketh  in  you.”  The 
fame  promife  was  made  aimoft  in  the  lame  words  in  the 
prefence  of  an  immenfe  multitude  (Luke  xii.  ii,  12.') 

From  thefe  paffages  it  has  been  urged,  that  if  the  a- 
poftles  were  to  be  infpired  in  thcprefence  of  magiftrates 
in  delivering  fpeeches,  which  were  foon  to  be  forgotten, 
it  is  furely  reafonable  to  conclude  that  they  would  be 
infpired  when  they  were  to  compofe  a  ftandard  of  faith 
for  the  life  of  all  future  generations  of  Chridians.  If 
this  conclufion  be  fairly  deduced,  it  would  follow  that 
the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament  are  the  didates  of 
infpiration,  not  only  in  the  doftrines  and  precepts,  but 
in  the  very  words.  But  it  is^a  conclufion  to  which 
fincere  Chriftians  have  made  objections  ;  for,  fay  they 
though  Chi  ift  promifes  to  affift  his  apoftles  in  cafes  of 
great  emergency,  where  their  own  prudence  and  forti¬ 
tude  could  not  be  Efficient,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
would  diftate  to  them  thofe  fafts  which  they  knew  al¬ 
ready,  or  thofe  reafonings  which  their  own  calm  reflec¬ 
tion  might  fupply.  Befides,  fay  they,  if  the  New  Tef- 
tament  was  diftated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  only  pen- 
ned  by  the  apoftles,  what  reafon  can  be  -  given  for  the 
care  with  which  Chrift  inftrnfted  them  both  during  his 
^  miniftiy 
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Scripture,  mmlftry  and  after  his  crucifixion  In  thofe  things  per- 
talrung  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

Proper  ide*  anfwer  to  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  though  it  be 
of  infpira.  difficult  to  prove  that  the  identical  words  of  the  New 
tion.  Tcflament  were  dilated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  train 
of  ideas  infufed  into  the  minds  of  the  facred  writers, 
there  is  one  fpecies  of  infpiration  to  which  the  New 
Teftament  has  an  undoubted  claim.  It  is  this,  that  the 
memories  of  the  apoftles  were  flrengthened  and  their 
under  (landings  preferved  from  falling  into  effential  errors. 
This  wc  prove  from  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour,  and 
I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  will  give  you  another 
comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever.  He 
fn all  teach  you  all  tilings,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
•  Yohn  xiv.  remembeiance  whatfoever  I  have  faid  unto  you 
16*26..  This  promife  was  furely  not  reftrained  to  the  day  of 
Penteeoft  :  it  mud  have  been  a  permanent  gift  enabling 
the  apoftles  at  all  times  to  remember  with  accuracy  the 
difeourfes  of  our  Saviour.  When  the  apoftles  there¬ 
fore  (Matthew  and  John)  relate  thofe  precepts  of  Ch rift 
which  they  themfelves  had  heard,  they  write  indeed 
from  memory,  but  under  the  protection  of  the  fpirit 
who  fecures  them  from  the  danger  of  ini  (lake  :  and  we 
muft  of  courfe  conclude  that  their  gofpels  are  infpired. 

Were  wc  called  upon  more  particularly  to  declare 
what  parts  of  the  New  Teftament  we  believe  to  be  in- 
fpired,  we  would  anfwer,  The  do&rmes,  the  precepts, 
and  the  prophefies,  every  thing  effential  to  the  Chriftian 
religion.  From  thefe  the  idea  of  infpiration  is  infepa- 
rable.  As  to  the  events,  the  memory  of  the  apoftles 
was  fufficient  to  retain  them.  If  this  opinion  be  juft, 
it  would  enable  us  to  account  for  the  dlfcrepancies  be¬ 
tween*  the  facred  writers,  which  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  relation  of  faCts  and  events. 

All  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  were  originally 
written  In  Greek,  except  the  gofpel  according  to  Mat- 
TeUamcnt  thew  and  the  epiltle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  there  is 
was  com-  reafon  to  believe  were  compofed  In  the  Syro-Clialdalc 
£ofed*  language,  which  in  the  New  Teftament  is  called  Hebrew. 
Why1  the  Various  reafons  have  been  afligned  why  the  greateft 
grcateU  part  of  the  New  Teftament  was  written  in  Greek  ;  but 
part  of  i  tjie  true  reafon  is  this.  It  was  the  language  beft  under- 
,n  ftood  both  by  writers  and  readers.  Had  St  Paul 
rCC  written  to  a  community  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  he  might  have  written  perhaps  in  Latin  ;  but 
epiftles  to  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  Galatia,  Ephefus, 
Plnlippi,  and  Theffalomca,  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon,  from  a  native  of  Tarfus,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pedled  in  any  other  language  than  Greek.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  epiftles  of  St  Peter,  which  are  ad- 
drefled  to  the  Chriftians  of  different  countries,  who  had 
no  other  language  in  common  than  the  Greek  ;  and 
like  wife  of  the  epiftles  of  St  James,  who  wrote  to  Jews, 
that  lived  at  a  diitance  from  Paleftine,  and  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  Hebrew.  The  native  language  of  St  Luke,  as 
well  as  of  Theophilus,  to  whom  he  addreffed  his  gofpel, 
and  Ads  of  the  apoftles,  appears  to  have  been  Greek  ; 
and  that  St  John  wrote  his  gofpel  in  that  language, 
and  not  in  Hebrew,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  furprife, 
fince  he  wrote  at  Ephefus. 

MMiclis,  With  relpeCt  to  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  it  may 
vol  chaP-fce  afked  indeed  why  St  Paul  did  not  write  in  Latin  ? 

Now,  whoever  propofes  this  queflion,  muft  prefuppofe 
that  St  Paul  was  mafter  of  the  Latin  language  in  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  find  no  difficulty  in  writing  it  j  a  matter 
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which  remains  to  be  proved.  It  is  very  probable  that  Scripture,! 
St  Paul  was  acquainted  with  the  Latin  ;  but  between  r— w 

underftanding  a  language,  and  being  able  to  write  it, 
there  is  a  very  material  difference.  As  St  Paul  was  a 
native  of  Tarfus,  his  native  language  was  Greek  ;  he 
had  travelled  during  feveral  years  through  countries  in 
which  no  other  language  was  fpoken,  and  when  he  ad¬ 
dreffed  the  Roman  centurion  at  Jerufalem,  he  fpoke 
not  Latin,  but  Greek.  Is  it  extraordinary,  then,  that 
in  writing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  he  fhould  have 
ii fed  a  language  which  was  there  fo  generally  under- 
ftood  ?  It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  Greek  \vas  at 
that  time  as  well  known  in  Rome  as  French  in  any 
court  of  modern  Europe  :  that  according  to  Juvenal 
even  the  female  fex  made  ufe  of  Greek  as  the  language 
of  familiarity  and  paflion  ;  and  that  in  letters  of  friend- 
fhip  Greek  words  and  phrafes  were  introduced  with 
greater  freedom  than  French  expreiliona  in  German 
letters,  as  appears  from  Cicero’s  epiftles  to  Atticus,  and 
from  thofe  of  Auguftus  preferved  in  the  works  of 
Suetonius.  To  this  muft  be  added  a  material  circum- 
ftance,  that  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  Chriftians  con¬ 
fided  of  native  Jews,  who  were  better  acquainted  with 
Greek  than  with  Latin,  as  either  they  themfelves  or 
their  anceftors  had  come  from  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  or 
Egypt,  in  which  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  lead  they  read  the  bible  in  that  language,  as 
no  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament  at  that  time 
exifted  ;  and  the  Chriftian  church  at  that  period  con¬ 
fiding  chiefly  of  Jews,  the  heathen  converts  in  Rome 
were  of  courfe  under  the  necefiity  of  accuftoming  them- 
felves  to  the  Greek  language.  In  fhort,  St  Paul  in  his 
epiftle  to  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  a  language  in  which 
alone  thofe  who  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew  could  read 
the  bible.  What  has  been  here  advanced  refpe&ing  the 
epiftle  to  the  Romans  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Greek 
of  St  Mark,  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  was  written  at 
Rome. 

To  the  above  arguments  may  be  added  the  example 
of  Jofephus,  who,  as  well  as  the  Apoftles,  was  by  birth 
a  Jew.  He  even  lived  in  Rome,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  faid  of  St  Paul  and  St  Mark,  who  refided  there 
only  a  certain  time :  he  was  likewife  younger  than 
either  ;  he  came  to  Italy  at  an  age  which  is  highly 
fuitable  to  the  learning  of  a  language,  and  previous  to 
that  period  had  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  Roman  camp. 

The  Jewilh  antiquities,  the  hiftory  of  the  Jewifh  war, 
and  the  account  of  his  own  life,  he  wrote  undoubtedly 
with  a  view  of  their  being  read  by  the  Romans ;  and 
yet  he  compofed  all  thefe  writings  in  Greek.  He  ex- 
preffes  his  motive  for  writing  his  Greek  account  of  the 
Jewifh  war  in  the  following  terms  :  “  That  having  writ¬ 
ten  in  his  native  language  (/.  e.  the  Hebrew  dialed  at 
that  time  fpoken)  a  hiftory  of  the  war,  in  order  that 
Parthians,  Babylonians,  Arabians,  Adiabenes,  and  the 
Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates,  might  be  informed  of  thofe 
events,  he  was  now  refolved  to  write  for  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns,  a  more  certain  account  than  had  hitherto  been 
given.”  The  motives  which  induced  Jofephus  to 
write  in  Greek  are  fully  as  applicable  to  St  Paul  and 
St  Mark.  # 

Michaelis  has  thus  characterized  the  ftyle  of  the  New  M>cBas!u 
Teftament.  “  The  New  Teftament  (fays  he)  was^aplV 
written  in  a  language  at  that  time  common  among  the  f e<ft.V 
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Scripture*  Jew*,  which  may  be  named  Hebraic  Greek  ;  the  firft 
v~“~  traces  of  which  we  find  in  the  tranflation  of  the  LXX. 
s  "  Every  man  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 

debraifm*  who  had  never  heard  of  the  New  Teftament,  muft  im¬ 
mediately  perceive,  on  reading  only  a  few  lines,  that 
the  ftyle  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  claflic  au¬ 
thors,  We  find  this  chara&er  in  all  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  but  we 
muft  not  therefore  conclude  that  they  poffefs  an  uni¬ 
formity  of  ftyle.  The  harfheft  Hebraifms,  which  ex¬ 
tend  even  to  grammatical  errors  in  the  government  of 
cafes,  are  the  diflinguiihing  marks  of  the  book  of  Re¬ 
velation  ;  but  they  are  accompanied  with  tokens  of 
genius  and  poetical  enthufiafm,  of  which  every  reader 
muft  be  fenfible  who  has  tafte  and  feeling.  There  is  no 
tranflation  of  it  which  is  not  read  with  pleafure  even 
in  the  days  of  childhood  ;  and  the  very  faults  of  gram¬ 
mar  are  fo  happily  placed  as  to  produce  an  agreeable 
effedl.  The  gofpels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  have 
ftrong  marks  of  this  Hebraic  ftyle  ;  the  former  has 
harfher  Hebraifms  than  the  latter,  the  fault  of  which 
may  be  aferibed  to  the  Greek  tranflator,  who  has  made 
too  literal  a  verfion,  and  yet  the  gofpei  of  St  Mark  is 
written  in  worfe  language,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  lefs 
agieeable.  The  epiftles  of  St  James  and  St  Jude  are 
fomewhat  better;  but  even  thefe  are  full  of  Hebraifms, 
and  betray  in  other  refpe&s  a  certain  Hebrew  tone. 
St  Luke  has  in  feveral  paffages  written  pure  and  claflic 
Greek,  of  which  the  four  firft  verfes  of  his  gofpei  may 
be  given  as  an  inftance  :  in  the  fequel,  where  he  de- 
feribes  the  a&ion3  of  Chrift,  he  has  very  harfh  He¬ 
braifms,  yet  the  ftyle  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of 
St  Matthew  or  St  Mark.  In  the  Adis  of  the  apoftles 
he  is  not  free  from  Hebraifms,  which  he  feems  to  have 
never  ftudioufly  avoided;  but  his  periods  are  more  claf- 
fically  turned,  and  fometimes  poffefs  beauty  devoid  of 
art.  St  John  has  numerous,  though  not  uncouth,  He¬ 
braifms  both  in  his  gofpei  and  epiftles ;  but  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  fmooth  and  flowing  language,  and  furpaffes  all 
the  Jewifh  writers  in  the  excellence  of  narrative.  St 
Paul  again  is  entirely  different  from  them  all ;  his  ftyle 
is  indeed  negiedled  and  full  of  Hebraifms,  but  he  has 
avoided  the  coneife  and  verfe-like  confirmation  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  has  upon  the  whole  a  confider- 
able  (hare  of  the  roundnefs  of  Grecian  compofition.  It 
is  evident  that  he  was  as  perfedlly  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  manner  of  exprefiion  as  with  the  Hebrew,  and 
he  has  introduced  them  alternately,  as  either  the  one 
or  the  other  fuggefled  itfelf  the  firft,  or  was  the  beft 
approved.” 

Michaelis  has  fhown  that  the  New  Teftament  not 
only  contains  Hebraifms  but  Rabbinifms,  Syriafms, 
Chaldaifms,  Arabilms,  Latinifms,  and  Perfian  words, 
of  which  he  has  exhibited  many  fpecimens.  *  To  theo¬ 
logians,  whole  duty  it  certainly  is  to  ftudy  the  language 
of  the  New  1  eflament  with  attention,  we  would  llre- 
noufly  recommend  the  perufal  of  this  work,  which  in 
the  Englifh  tranflation  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  ac- 
ceflions  to  fcriptural  criticiim  that  has  yet  appeared. 
We  fpeak  of  the  Englifh  tranflation,  which  the  large 
and  judicious  notes  of  Mr  Marfh  has  rendered  infinitely 
fuperior  to  the  original. 

To  the  observations  which  have  been  made  refpedling 
*,es  in  the  the  language  of  the  New  Teftament,  a  few  remarks 
compoib  may  ke  addcci  concerning  the  peculiarities  of  the  ftyle 
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and  manner  of  the  facred  writers,  particularly  the  hi-  Scripture, 
ftorians.  Thefe  remarks  extend  to  the  Old  Teftament 
as  well  as  to  the  New". — The  firjl  quality  for  which  th z  bell'/preU* 
facred  hiftory  is  remarkable  is  fimplicity  in  the  ftrudture  mi  nary 
of  the  fentences.  The  firft  five  verfc3  of  Genefis  furnifh  DJfertation^ 
an  example,  which  confift  of  eleven  fentences.  Th bts  Tranf* 
fubftantives  are  not  attended  by  adjedlive3,  nor  the  verbs  “be  Gofpels 
by  adverbs,  no  fynonymas,  no  fuperlatives,  no  effort  at 
exprefling  things  in  a  bold,  emphatical,  or  uncommon 
manner. 

2.  The  fecond  quality  is  fimplicity  of  fentiment,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Pentateuch,  ariling  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  early  and  uncultivated  ftate  of  fociety  about 
which  that  book  is  converfant. 

3.  Simplicity  of  defign.  The  fubje&  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  fo  engroffes  the  attention  of  the  writer,  that  he 
himfelf  is  as  nobody.  He  introduces  nothing  as  from 
himfelf,  no  remarks,  doubts,  conjedlures,  or  reafonings. 

Our  Lord’s  biographers  particularly  excel  in  this  qua¬ 
lity.  This  quality  of  ftyle  we  meet  with  in  Xenophon 
and  Csefar. 

The  Evangelifts  may  be  ranked  next  to  Genefis  for 
fimplicity  of  compofition  in  the  fentences.  John  and 
Matthew  are  diftinguiflied  for  it  more  than  Mark  and 
Luke.  But  the  fentiment  is  net  fo  remaikable  for 
fimplieity  in  the  Evangelift  as  the  Pentateuch.  The 
reafons  of  this  difference  are,  the  ftate  of  the  Jews  was 
totally  changed  ;  their  manners,  cuftoms,  6cc.  fplit  into 
fadlions  both  in  religion  and  politics.  2.  The  objedl  of 
our  Lord’s  miniftry,  which  is  the  great  fubjeft  of  the 
gofpels,  was  to  inculcate  a  duel r me  and  morality  with  which 
none  of  their  fyftems  perfedlly  coincided  :  befides,  being 
conftantly  oppoled  by  all  the  great  men,  the  greater  part 
of  his  hiftory  confifts  of  inftru&ions  and  difputes.  3.  As 
it  is  occupied  with  what  our  Saviour  faid  and  what  he 
did,  this  makes  two  dilliiidlions  of  ftyle  and  manner  ; 
that  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  facred  penman’s.  In  their 
own  character,  they  neither  explain  nor  command,  pro- 
mi  fe  nor  threaten,  praife  nor  blame.  They  generally 
omit  the  names  of  our  Lord’s  enemies  ;  thus  diredling 
our  hatred  at  the  vices  they  committed,  not  at  the  per- 
fons.  They  never  mention  fuch  perfons  without  ne 
cefiity  ;  which  is  the  cafe  with  the  high-prieft,  Pilate, 

Herod,  and  Judas  :  the  three  firft  for  the  chronology, 
the  fourth  to  do  juftice  to  the  eleven. 

Herodias  is  indeed  mentioned  with  difhonour  but  her 
crime  was  a  public  one.  On  the  other  hand,  all’  perfons 
diftinguiflied  for  any  thing  virtuous  are  carefully  men¬ 
tioned,  Jofeph  of  Aiimathea,  Nicodemus,  Zaccheus, 

Bartimeus,  Jairus,  Lazarus,  Mary,  and  Martha.  They 
record  their  own  faults  (Peter’s,  Thomas's),  nor  do 
they  make  any  merit  of  their  confeflion.  In  one  uni- 
form  ftrain  they  relate  the  moft  fignal  miraeles  and 
moft  ordinal  y  fadls. 

From  the  narrative  is  excluded  that  quality  of  ftyle 
which  is  called  animation .  Nothing  that  difeovers  paf- 
fion  in  the  writer  or  is  calculated  to  excite  the  pafiions 
of  the  reader.  Everything  is  directed  to  mend  the 
heart. 

But  in  the  difeourfes  and  dialogues  of  our  Saviour 
the  exprefiion,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  its  fimplicity, 
is  often  remarkable  for  fpirit  and  energy.  Rcipedling 
harmony  and  fmcothnefs,  qualities  which  only  add  an 
external  polilh  to  language,  they  had  not  the  Jeaft  foli- 
citud 
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As  to  elegance,  there  is  an  elegance  which  refults 
from  the  ufe  of  fuch  words  as  are  moft  in  ufe  with 
thofe  who  are  accounted  fine  writers,  and  from  fuch 
arrangements  in  the  words  and  claufes  as  have  generally 
obtained  their  approbation.  d  his  is  declaimed  by  the 
facred  authors. 

But  there  is  an  elegance  of  a  fupenor  order  more 
nearly  connected  with  the  fentiment  ;  and  in  this  fort 
of  elegance  they  are  not  deficient.  In  all  the  oriental 
languages  great  ufe  is  made  of  tropes,  efpecially  meta¬ 
phors.  When  the  metaphors  employed  bear  a  ftrong 
refemblance,  they  confer  vivacity  :  if  they  be  borrowed 
from  obje&s  which  are  naturally  agreeable,  beautiful, 
or  attra&ive,  they  add  alfo  elegance. .  The  Evangel  ills 
furnifh  us  with  many  examples  of  this  kind  of  vivacity 
and  elegance.  Our  Lord  borrows  tropes  from  corn¬ 
fields,  vineyards,  gardens,  &c.  . 

As  a  valuable  appendage  to  this  part  of  our  iubjeCt, 
we  (hall  fubjoin  Dr  Campbell's  method  of  Undying  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament.  This  we  offer  to  our 
readers  as  a  beautiful  inftance  of  the  judicious  applica¬ 
tion  of  philo fophy  to  facred  ftudies.  It  is  theTame 
method  of  difeovering  truth  by  analyfis  and  induction, 
which  was  purfued  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  with  fuch  afto- 
nifhing  fuccefs,  which  fince  his  time  has  been  umioim- 
ly  pradifed  in  natural  philofophy,  and  has  been  alfo 
applied  to  chemiftry,  to  medicine,  to  natural  hiftory,  and 
to  the  philofophy  of  mind,  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Keia. 
This  is  the  path  of  found  philofophy,  which  can  alone 
lead  to  the  difeovery  of  truth.  In  following  it,  our 
progrefs  may  be  flow,  but  it  will  be  fure.  If  all  theolo¬ 
gians  would  fteadily  adhere  to  it,  we  might  then  enter¬ 
tain  the  pleafant  hope  of  difearding  for  ever  thofe  ablurd 
fy {ferns  of  religion  which  are  founded  on  Tingle  paffages 
and  detached  fragments  of  feripture,  and  ot  eftabliffimg 
opinions  and  dodrines  on  a  folid  foundation. 

“  .  To  get  acquainted  with  each  writer’s  ftyle  ;  toob- 
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to  confult  the  context,  to  attend  to  the  manner  where-  Serlj  tine, 
in  the  term  is  introduced,  whether  in  a  chain  of  reafon*  N  J 
in g  or  in  a  hiftoridal  narration,  in  a  defeription,  or  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  exhortation  or  command.  As  the  conclu-  * 
fion  is  inferred  from  the  premises,  or  as  from  two  or 
'more  known  truths  a  third  unknown  or  unobferved  be¬ 
fore  may  fairly  be  deduced  ;  fo  from  fuen  attention  to 
tlie  fentence  in  connedion,  the  import  of  an  expreffion, 
in  itfelf  obfeure  or  ambiguous,  will  fometimes  with  mo¬ 
ral  certainty  be  difeovered.  This,  however,  will  not 
always  anfwer. 

5.  If  it  do  not,  let  the  fecond  confideration  be,  whe¬ 
ther  the  term  or  plirafe  be  one  of  the  writer’s  peculia¬ 
rities.  If  fo,  it  comes  naturally  to  be  inquired,  what 
is  the  acceptation  in  which  lie  employs  it  in  other  places? 

If  the  fenfe  cannot  be  precifely  the  fame  in  the  paffage 
under  review,  perhaps,  by  an  eafy  and  natural  metaphor 
or  other  trope,  the  common  acceptation  may  give  rife 
to  one  which  perfedly  fuits  the  paffage  in  queftion. — 
Recourfe  to  the  other  places  wherein  the  word  or  phrafe 


occurs  in  the  fame  author  is  of  confiderable  ufe,  though 


ferve  his  manner  of  compofition,  both  in  fentences  and 
paragraphs ;  to  remark  the  words  and  plirafes  peculiar 
to  him,  and  the  peculiar  application  that  he  may  fome* 
times  make  of  ordinary  words  ;  for  there  are  few  of  thole 
writers  who  have  not  their  peculiarities  in  aU  the  re- 
fpeds  now  mentioned.  This  acquaintance  with  each 
can  be  attained  only  by  the  frequent  and  attentive  read¬ 
ing  of  his  works  in  his  own  language. 

2.  To  inquire  into  the  charader,  the  fituation,  and 
the  office  of  the  writer,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
occafion  of  his  wiiting,  and  the  people  for  whole  im- 
mediate  ufe  he  originally  intended  his  work.  Every 
one  of  thefe  particulars  will  fometimes  ferve  to  eluci¬ 
date  exprefiions  otherwife  obfeure  or  doubtful,  i  his 
knowledge  may  in  part  be  learned  from  a  diligent  and 
reiterated  perufal  of  the  book  Itfelf,  and  in  part  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  what  authentic,  or  at  leaft  probable,  ac¬ 
counts  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  concerning  the  com  - 

pilement  of  the  canon.  .  .  . 

“  a. The  laft  general  direftion  is,  td  confider  the  princi¬ 
pal  fcope  of  the  book,  and  the  particulars  chiefly  obferv- 
able  in  the  method  by  which  the  writer  has  purpofed  to 
execute  his  defign.  This  direftion  is  particularly  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  epiftolary  writings,  efpecially  thofe  of 

Paul.  .  , 

If  a  particular  word  or  phrafe  occur,  which  ap¬ 
pears  obfeure,  perhaps  unintelligible,  the  firft  thing  we 
ought  to  do,  if  fatisfied  that  the  reading  is  genuine,  is 


the  term  ffiould  not  be  peculiar  to  him. 

“  6.  But  thirdly,  if  there  (hould  be  nothing  in  the 
fame  writer  that  can  enlighten  the  place,  let  recourfe  be 
had  to  the  parallel  paffages,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  in  the 
other  facred  writers.  By  parallel  paffages,  I  mean 
thofe  places,  if  the  difficulty  occur  in  hiftory,  wherein 
the  fame  or  a  fimilar  ftory,  miracle,  or  event,  is  related ; 
if  in  teaching  or  reafoning,  thofe  parts  wherein  the 
fame  argument  or  do&rine  is  treated,  or  the  fame  pai- 
rable  propounded  ;  and  in  moral  leffons,  thofe  wherein 
the  fame  clafs  of  duties  is  recommended  ;  or,  if  the  dif* 
fie ult y  be  found  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Teftament* 
let  the  parallel  paffage  in  the  book  referred  to,  both  ia 
the  original  Hebrew,  aqd  in  the  Greek  verlion,  be  cou- 
fulted. 

“  7.  But  if  in  thefe  there  be  found  nothing  that  can 
throw  light  on  the  expreffion  of  which  we  are  in  doubt, 
the  fourth  recourfe  is  to  all  the  places  wherein  the  word 
or  phrafe  occurs  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  verhon  of  the  Old,  adding  to  thefe  the  coniider- 
ation  of  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  word, 


whole  place  it  occupies,  and  the  extent  of  iignification* 
of  which  in  different  occurrences  fuch  Hebrew  or  ChaL- 


daic  teim  is  fuiceptible. 

“  8.  Perhaps  the  term  in  queftion  is  one  of  thofe  which 
very  rarelj  occur  in  the  New  Teftament,  or  thofe  call¬ 
ed  xt^c^va,  only  once  read  in  Scripture,  and  not 
found  at  all  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Seventy.  Several 
fuch  words  there  are.  There  is  then  a  neceffity,  in  th c 
fifth  place,  for  recurring  to  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  term  in  claffical  authors.  This  is  one  of  thofe  cafes 
wherein  the  interpretation  given  by  the  earliefl  Greek 
fathers  deferves  particular  notice.  In  this,  however,  I 
limit  myfelf  to  thofe  comments  wherein  they  give  a  li¬ 
teral  expofition  of  the  facred  text,  and  do  not  run  into 
vifion  and  allegory.”  J2 ^ 

The  manuferipts  of  the  New  Teftament  are  the  na- Manufcr;r, 
tural  fource  from  which  the  genuine  readings  of  theoftheNew 
Greek  Teftament  are  to  be  drawn.  The  printed  edi-Teftame»| 
tions  are  either  copies  of  more  ancient  editions,  or  of 
manuferipts  ;  and  they  have  no  further  authority  than  as 
they  correfpond  to  the  manuferipts  from  which  they 
were  originally  taken.  By  manuferipts  of  the  New  Tef¬ 
tament,  we  mean  thofe  only  which  were  written  before 

the 
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.  the  invention  of  punting.  The  moil 
are  loll,  and  there  is  no  manufeript  now  extant  older  than 
the  iixth  century.  Few  contain  the  whole  New  Telia- 
ment  ;  fome  contain  the  four  gofpels  ;  fome  the  Adis 
of  the  ApolUes  and  Epillles  ;  and  others  the  book  of 
Revelation.  The  greatelf  number  are  thofe  which  con¬ 
tain  the  fir  11  part ;  thofe  which  have  the  lecond,  or  the 
firfi  and  lecond  together,  are  likewife  numerous  ;  but 
thofe  of  the  third  are  extremely  few.  It  mull  be  added 
alfo,  that  in  many  manuferipts  thofe  epillles  are  omitted 
whole  divine  authority  was  formerly  doubted. 

There  are  many  manuferipts  which  have  been  exa¬ 
mined  only  for  a  fingle  text,  Inch  as  1  John  v.  7.  or  at 
lead  for  a  very  fmall  number.  Others  have  been  exa¬ 
mined  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  not  com> 
plctely,  and  in  refpedt  of  all  the  readings.  A  third  clafs 
confills  of  fuch  as  either  have  been,  or  are  faid  to  have 
been,  completely  and  accurately  collated.  But  this  re¬ 
quires  fuch  phlegmatic  patience,  that  we  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pert  to  find  in  critical  catalogues  all  the  various  read¬ 
ings  which  have  been  only  once  collated.  Wetllein,  in 
collating  many  manuferipts  anew,  made  difeoveries 
which  had  entirely  efcaped  the  notice  of  his  predecelfors. 
The  fourth  clafs  confills  of  fuch  as  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  and  accurately  collated  more  than  once  ;  but 
here  alfo  we  are  in  danger  of  being  led  into  error. — 
When  various  readings  are  transferred  from  one  critical 
edition  to  another,  as  from  that  of  Gregory  to  Mill's 
edition,  and  from  the  latter  to  thofe  of  Bengel  and 
Wetllein,  the  manuferipts  mull  fometimes  be  falfely 
named,  and  various  readings  mull  frequently  be  omit¬ 
ted.  And  as  Wetllein  has  marked  by  ciphers  manu¬ 
feripts  that  in  former  editions  had  been  denoted  by  their 
initial  letters,  he  could  hardly  avoid  fubllituting,  in 
fome  cafes,  one  figure  inflead  of  another.  The  fifth 
clafs,  which  is  by  far  the  moll  valuable,  confills  of  fuch 
as  have  been  printed  word  for  word,  and  therefore  form 
an  original  edition  of  the  Greek  Tellament.  We  can 
boall  but  of  a  very  few  manuferipts  of  this  kind. 
Hearne  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1715,  the  Adis  of  the 
Apollles  in  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  Codex  Laudia- 
nus  3. ;  Knittel  has  annexed  to  his  edition  of  Ulphilas, 
p.  53 — 1 18,  a  copy  of  two  very  ancient  fragments  pre¬ 
served  in  the  library  of  Wolfembuttle  ;  the  one  of  the 
four  Gofpels  in  general,  the  other  of  St  Luke  and  St 
John.  Woide  printed  in  3786  the  Codex  Alexandri- 
nus,  a  manufeript  of  great  antiquity,  which  lhall  af¬ 
terwards  be  more  fully  deferibed  ;  and  the  Univerfi- 
ty  of  Cambridge  has  refolved  to  publifh,  in  a  fimi- 
lar  manner,  the  Cod.  Cant.  I.  or,  as  it  is  fometimes 
called,  the  Codex  Bezse,  the  care  of  which  is  intruded 
to  Dr  Kipling,  a  publication  which  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  every  friend  to  facred  criticifm.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Abbe  Spoletti,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
publilh  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  ; 
which  would  likewife  have  been  a  mod  valuable  accef- 
fion,  fince  a  more  important  manufeript  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  all  Europe.  He  delivered  for  this  purpofe  a 
memorial  to  the  Pope ;  but  the  defign  was  not  put  into 
execution,  either  becaufe  the  Pope  refufed  his  affent, 
or  the  Abbe  abandoned  it  himfelf.  See  the  Oriental 
Bible,,  vol.  xxii.  n°  3  33.  and  vol.  xxiii.  n9  348. 

i(  A  veiy  valuable  library,”  fays  Michaelis,  “  might 
be  compofed  of  the  impredions  of  ancient  manuferipts, 
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ancient  of  thefe  which,  though  too  expenfive  for  a  private  perfon,  fhould  Scripture 


be  admitted  into  every  univerfity  colle£lion,  efpccially 
the  Alexandrine  and  Cambridge  manuferipts,  to  which  Michael  is** 

1  would  add,  if  it  weie  now  pofiible  to  procure  it,  j-ropofal 
Hearne’s  edition  of  the  Codex  Laudianus  3.  A  pl<ui  of  taking  an 
of  this  fort  could  be  executed  only  in  England,  by  a  ^‘^cient 
private'- fubfeript ion,  where  a  zeal  is  frequently  difplay- maBU. 

cd  in  literary  undertakings  that  is  unknown  in  other  feri;  t», 
countries;  and  it  were  to  be  wilhed  that  the  projedl Void, 
were  begun  before  length  of  time  has  rendered  the  ma'P’  1  + 

nuferipts  illegible,  and  the  attempt  there! ore  fruitlefs. 

Ten  thoufand  pounds  would  go  a  great  way  toward 
the  fulfilling  of  this  requell,  if  the  learned  themfelves 
did  not  augment  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  by 
adding  their  own  critical  remarks,  and  endeavouring 
thereby  to  recommend  their  publications,  rather  than  by 
presenting  to  the  public  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original. 

Should  poflerity  be  put  in  poflefiion  of  faithful  impref- 
fions  of  important  manuscripts,  an  acquifition  which 
would  render  the  highell  fervice  to  facred  criticifm,  all 
thefe  editions  of  the  New  Tellament  fhould  be  regulated 
on  the  fame  plan  as  Hearne’s  edition  of  the  A6ls  of 
the  Apollles.”  It  mull  be  highly  flattering  to  the  pa¬ 
triotic  lpirit  of  an  Englifhman  to  hear  the  encomiums 
which  learned  foreigners  have  fo  profufely  bellowed  on 
our  liberality  in  fupporting  works  of  genius  and  learn¬ 
ing  and  public  utility.  The  plan  which  Michaelis  pro- 
pofes  to  us,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  nations  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  noble  and  magnificent,  and  would  certainly 
confer  immortality  on  thofe  men  who  would  give  it  their 
patronage  and  afiiftance. 

There  are  many  ancient  manuferipts,  efpecially  irt 
Italy,  which  have  never  been  collated,  but  lie  Itill  un¬ 
explored.  Here  is  a  field  where  much  remains  to  be 
done.  See  Marlh’s  Notes  to  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  643. 

Michaelis  has  given  a  catalogue  of  ancient  manu¬ 
feripts,  amounting  in  number  to  292,  to  which  he  has 
added  a  fhort  account  of  each.  In  this  place  we  fhall 
confine  our  obfervations  to  the  moll  celebrated,  the  A- 
lexandrian  and  Vatican  manuferipts,  which  we  have 
chiefly  extracted  from  Michaelis.  rjr. 

The  Alexandrine  manufeript  confills  of  four  vo-  Account  ox 
lumes  ;  the  three  fir  ft  of  which  contain  the  Old  Telia- ^  Alexan- 
ment,  the  fourth  the  New  Tellament,  together  with 
the  firll  Epiltle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  a 
fragment  of  the  fecond.  I11  the  New  Tellament,  which 
alone  is  the  objedl  of  our  prefent  inquiry,  is  wanting 
the  beginning  as  far  as  Matthew  xxv.  6.  0 
70tl,  likewife  from  John  vi.  50.  to  viii.  57.  and  from 

2  Cor.  iv.  13.  to  xii.  7.  It  mull  likewife  be  obferved, 

that  the  Pfalms  are  preceded  by  the  epillle  of  Athana- 
fms  to  Marcellinus,  and  followed  by  a  catalogue,  con. 
taining  thofe  which  are  to  be  ufed  in  prayer  for  each 
hour,  both  of  the  day  and  of  the  night  ;  alfo  by  14 
hymns,  partly  apocryphal,  partly  biblical,  the  nth  of 
which  is  an  hymn  in  praife  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  entit¬ 
led  t re  Srtoroyv  ;  further,  the  Hypothejes 

Eufebii  are  annexed  to  the  Pfalms,  and  his  Canones  to 
the  Gofpels.  It  is  true,  that  this  has  no  immediate 
reference  to  the  New  Tellament,  but  may  have  influ¬ 
ence  in  determining  the  antiquity  of  the  manufeript  iu 
felf. 

It  has  neither  accents  nor  marks  of  afpiration  ;  it  is 
written  with  capital,  or,  as  they  are  called,  uncial  letter r, 
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Scripture.  and  has  very  few  abbreviations.  There  are  no  inter- 
Vu  ’  *’TI  vals  between  the  words  ;  but  the  fenfe  of  a  paffage  is 
fometimes  tenninated  by  a  point,  and  fometimes  by  a 
vacant  fpace.  Here  arifes  a  fufpicion  that  the  copyift 
did  not  underftand  Greek,  becaufe  thefe  marks  are 
fometimes  found  even  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  for  in- 
ilance  Levit.  v.  4.  .  t>  for  <*■*  o^ocr,  and  Numb, 

siii.  29.  t <r*t* 

This  manufcript  was  prefented  to  Charles  I.  in 
T628,  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris  patriarch  of  Conftantmople. 
Cyrillus  himfelf  has  given  the  following  account :  “We 
know  fo  much  of  this  manufcript  of  the  holy  writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  that  Tliecla  an  Egyptian 
lady  of  diftiuftion  ( nobilis f<emtna  JEgyptia)  wrote  it  with 
her  own  hand  1 300  years  ago  (a).  She  lived  foon  after 
the  council  of  Nicaea.  Her  name  was  formerly  at  the  end 
of  the  book  ;  but  when  Chriftianity  was  fubverted  in 
Egypt  by  the  errors  of  Mahomet,  the  books  of  the 
Chriftians  fuffered  the  fame  fate,  and  the  name  of  The¬ 
da  was  expunged.  But  oral  tradition  of  no  very  an¬ 
cient  date  ( memoria  et  traditio  recens )  has  preferred  the 
remembrance  of  it.” 

But  the  reader  will  fee  that  this  account  is  merely 
traditional.  Dr  Sender  very  properly  obferves,  that 
there  is  no  more  reafon  to  rely  on  a  tradition  refpe&ing 
the  tranfcriber  of  an  ancient  manufcript,  than  on  a  tra¬ 
dition  which  relates  to  an  ancient  relic.  The  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  urged  by  Wetftein,  Semler, 
Oudin,  and  Woide,  to  fix  the  date  of  this  manufcript, 
are  fo  many,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  them. 
But,  after  all,  its  antiquity  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty,  though  it  appears  from  the  formation  of  the 
letters,  which  refemble  thofe  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  the  want  of  accents,  that  it  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  fo  late  as  the  tenth  century.  In  this  century  it 
was  placed  by  Oudin,  while  Grabe  and  Schulze  have 
referred  it  to  the  fourth,  which  is  the  very  utmoft  pe¬ 
riod  that  can  be  allowed,  becaufe  it  contains  the  epillles 
of  Athanafius.  Wetftein,  with  more  probability,  has 
chofen  a  mean  between  thefe  two  extremes,  and  referred 
it  to  the  fifth  century  :  but  we  are  not  juftified  in  draw¬ 
ing  this  inference  from  the  formation  of  the  letters 
alone,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  fame  mode  of  form¬ 
ing  the  letters  was  retained  longer  in  fome  countries 
and  in  fome  monafteries  than  in  others. 

We  are  now  in  pofleffion  of  a  peifc&  imprellion  of 
this  manufcript,  which  is  accompanied  with  fo  complete 
and  fo  critical  a  colle&ion  of  various  readings,  as  is 
hardly  to  be  expedfed  from  the  edition  of  any  other 
manufcript.  Dr  Woide  publifhed  it  in  1786,  with 
types  caft  for  that  purpofe,  line  for  line,  without  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  words,  as  in  the  manufcript  itfelf  • 


the  copy  is  fo  perfect  a  refemblance  of  the  original,  Scripture 
that  it  may  fupply  its  place.  Its  title  is  Novum  Tejla*  —y—* 
mentum  Gr cecum  e  codice  MS.  Alexandrine  qui  JLondini  in 
Bibliotheca  Mufei  Britannici  ajfervatur  deferiptum  It  is  a 
very  fplendid  folio  ;  and  the  preface  of  the  learned  edi¬ 
tor  contains  an  accurate  description  of  the  manufcript, 
with  an  exa£l  lift  of  all  its  various  readings,  that  takes 
up  no  lefs  than  89  pages  ;  and  each  reading  is  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  remark,  in  which  is  given  an  account  of 
what  his  predecefiors  J  unin  us,  Walton,  Fell,  Mill, 

Grabe,  and  Wetftein,  had  performed  or  neglected.  134 

The  V atican  manufcript  contained  originally  the  Account 
whole  Greek  Bible,  including  both  the  Old  and 
Teftament;  and  in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  regard  to nufcript. 
its  antiquity,  it  refembles  none  fo  much  as  the  Codex 
Alexandrtnus,  but  no  two  manuferipts  are  more  difli- 
milar  in  their  readings,  in  the  New  Teftament  as  well 
as  in  the  Old.  After  the  Gofpels,  which  are  placed  in 
the  ufual  order,  come  the  A6Is  of  the  Apoftles,  which 
are  immediately  followed  by  the  feven  catholic  epiftles. 

This  muft  be  particularly  noted,  becaufe  fome  have  con¬ 
tended  that  the  fecond  Epiftle  of  St  Peter,  with  the 
fecond  and  third  of  St  John,  were  wanting.  Profefior 
Hwiid>  in  a  letter  dated  Rome,  April  12.  1781,  aflu- 
red  Michaelis  that  he  had  feen  them  with  his  own  eyes, 
that  the  fecond  Epiftle  of  St  Peter  is  placed  folio  1434, 
the  fecond  of  St  John  fol.  1442,  the  third  folio  1443  ; 
then  follow  the  Epiftles  of  St  Paul,  but  not  in  the 
ufual  order  ;  for  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  is  pla¬ 
ced  immediately  after  thofe  to  the  Theffalonians :  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  the  more  ancient  manu¬ 
fcript,  from  which  the  Codex  Vaticanus  was  copied,  this 
Epiftle  was  even  placed  before  that  to  the  Ephefians, 
and  immediately  after  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians  (b)  ; 
for  the  Epiftles  of  St  Paul  are  divided  into  93  fec- 
tions  by  figures  written  in  the  margin  with  red  ink ; 
but  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians  ends  with  59,  and  that 
to  the  Ephefians  begins  with  70  ;  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  begins  with  Co,  and  ends 
with  69.  With  the  words  ™  Heb.  ix.  j  4. 

the  manufcript  ceafes,  the  remaining  leaves  being  loft. 

There  is  wanting,  therefore,  not  only  the  latter  part  of 
this  Epiftle,  but  the  Epiftles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon,  with  the  Revelation  of  St  John  :  but  this 
laft  book,  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews,  has  been  fupplied  by  a  modern  hand  in  the 
15  th  century.  In  many  places  the  faded  letters  have 
been  alio  retouched  by  a  modern,  but  careful  hand  ; 
and  when  the  perfon  who  made  thefe  amendments,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning,  found  a  read¬ 
ing  in  his  own  manufcript  which  differed  from  that  of 
the  Codex  Vaticanus ,  he  has  noted  it  in  the  margin, 

and 


(a)  He  wrote  this  in  the  year  1628.  According  to  this  account,  then,  the  manufcript  muft  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  328;  a  date  to  which  fo  many  weighty  obje&ions  may  be  made,  that  its  moll  ftrenuous  advocates  will  hardly 
undertake  to  defend  it.  But  this  error  has  furnifhed  Oudin  with  an  opportunity  of  producing  many  arguments 
againft  the  antiquity  of  the  Codex  Alexandrines,  which  feem  to  imply,  that  Grabe  and  otlieis,  who  have  referred 
it  to  the  fourth  century,  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  above-mentioned  year.  Now  it  is  probable,  that 
the  inference  which  has  been  deduced  from  the  account  of  Cyrillus  is  more  than  he  himfelf  intended  to  exprefs, 
as  he  relates  that  Thecla  lived  after  the  council  of  Nicsea. 

(b)  Probably  becaufe  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians,  relates  to  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Mofaic  law. 
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Impure,  and  has  generally  left  the  text  itfelf  untouched,  though 
fr-v—  in  fome  few  examples  he  has  ventured  to  erafe  it. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  manufeript  is  of  very  high  an¬ 
tiquity,  though  it  has  been  difputed  which  of  the  two 
in  this  refpeft  is  entitled  .to  the  preference,  the  Vatlca - 
nus  or  Atexandrinus .  The  editors  of  the  Roman  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Septuagint,  in  1587,  referred  the  date  of 
the  Vatican  manufeript  to  the  fourth  century,  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  which  the  advocates  for  its  great  rival  refer  the 
Codex  Alexcmdrinus .  More  moderate,  and  perhaps  more 
accurate,  are  the  fentiments  of  that  great  judge  of  an¬ 
tiquity  Montfaucon,  who,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Bib/ioihe • 
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tarum ,  p.  3.  refers  it  to  the  fifth  or  fixth  century  ;  and 


adds,  that  though  he  had  feen  other  manuferipts  of 
equal  antiquity,  he  had  found  none  at  the  fame  time  fo 
complete. 

The  Codex  P'alicarws  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the 
manuferipts  noted  by  Wetftein,  C.  D.  L.  1.  13.  33. 
69.  102.  and  to  the  Latin,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopia  ver- 
fions  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  moll  of  them,  in  being  al- 
moft  entirely  free  from  thofe  undeniable  interpolations 
and  arbitrary  corre&ions  which  are  very  frequently 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  manuferipts,  efpecially  in 
D.  1.  and  69.  It  may  be  applied,  therefore,  as  a  mean 
not  only  of  confirming  their  genuine  readings,  but  of 
dete&ing  an d  correding  thofe  that  are  fpurious.  It  is 
written  with  great  accuracy,  and  is  evidently  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  more  ancient  manufeript  from  which  it 
was  tranferibed.  Peculiar  readings,  or  fuch  as  are 
found  neither  in  other  manuferipts  nor  ancient  verfions, 
are  feldom  difeovered  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  ;  and  of 
the  few  which  have  been  adualiy  found,  the  greatcll 
part  are  of  little  importance.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  fuch  readings  is  fmall,  the  number  of  thofe 
is  great;  in  fupport  of  which  few  only,  though  ancient 
authorities,  have  been  hitherto  produced.  But  this 
manufeript  has  not  throughout  the  whole  New  Telia- 
ment  the  fame  uniform  text. 

As  we  have  now  a  beautiful  printed  edition  of  the 
Alexandrine  manufeript  by  Dr  Woide,  it  is  much  to 
be  wifhed  that  we  had  alfo  an  exad  impreflion  of  the 
Vatican  manufeript.  From  the  fuperftitious  fears  and 
intolerant  fpirit  of  the  inquifition  at  Rome,  all  accefs 
to  this  manufeript  was  refufed  to  the  Abbe  Spoletti, 
who  prefented  a  memorial  for  that  purpofe.  Unlefs  the 
pope  interpofe  his  authority,  we  mull  therefore  defpair  of 

navi  nor  mit*  nri/ftai?  j  .  1 .  /*_ _  ,  1.  _  i*i  .  1  *  r* 


ha^ng  our  wifhes  gratified  ;  but  from  the  liberality  of  of  Wurtemburg,  puSeda  nTedkion  of  the  Grtek 
fentiment  which  the  prefent  pontiff  has  fhown  on  feve-  Teftament.  TV wa,  '?  of.th  ?reek 


ientiment  which  the  prefent  pontiff  has  fhown  on  feve- 
ral  occafions,  we  hope  that  the  period  is  not  far  diflant 
when  the  Vatican  library  will  be  open  to  the  learned  ; 
and  when  the  pope  will  think  it  his  greatelt  honour  to 
encourage  their  refearches. 

P  The  moft  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Telia- 

L  ment  are  thofe  of  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetftein. 

1-  ^ie  edition  of  Mill,  which  was  oaly  finilhed  14. 
days  before  his  death,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  auw 
thor  for  30  years. 

The  colle&ions  of  various  readings  which  had  been 
made. before  the  time  of  Mill,-  the  Velefian,  the  Barbe- 
rini,  thofe^of  Stephens,  the  London  Polyglot,  and  Fell’s 
edition,  with  thofe  which  the  Bifhop  had  left  in  inanu- 
fcript,  and  whatever  he  was  able  to  procure  elfewhere, 
he  brought  together  into  one  large  colle&ion.  He 
^ade  likewjfe  very  confiderable  additions  to  it.  He 


collated  feveral  original  editions  more  accurately  than  Scripture, 
had  been  done  before  :  he  procured  extracts  from  Greek  — r--* 
manuferipts,  which  had  never  been  collated ;  and  of 
fuch  as  had  been  before  collated,  but  not  with  fufficient 
attention,  he  obtained  more  complete  extracts.  It  is 
faid  that  he  has  colle&ed  from  manuferipts,  fathers,  and 
verfions,  not  lefs  than  30,000  various  readings.  This 
collection,  notwithftanding  its  many  imperfections,  and 
the  fuperiority  of  that  of  Wetftein,  is  Hill  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  every  critic  :  for  Wetftein  has  omitted  a  great 
number  of  readings  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mill,  ef- 
pecially  thofe  which  are  either  taken  from  the  Vulgate, 
or  confirm  its  readings.  Mill  was  indeed  too  much  at¬ 
tached  to  this  verfion  ;  yet  he  cannot  be  accufed  of  par* 
tiality  in  producing  its  evidence,  becaufe  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  critic  to  examine  the  witneffes  an  both  Tides  of 
the  queftion  :  and  Wetftein,  by  too  frequently  negleCl- 
ing  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Vulgate,  has  rendered 
his  collection  lefs  perfed  than  it  would  otherwife  have 
been.  He  likewise  added,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  read¬ 
ings  from  the  ancient  veriions ;  and  is  much  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  great  attention  which 'he  paid  to  the 
quotations  of  the  fathers  ;  the  importance  of  which  he 
had  fagacity  enough  to  difee rn. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  Mill's  Greek  Te- 
ft  ament  has  many  imperfedions,  and  fome  of  real  im¬ 
portance.  His  extrads  from  manuferipts  often  are  not 
only  incomplete,  but  erroneous  ;  and  it  is  frequently  ne- 
ceffary  to  correCl  his  miftakes  from  the  edition  of  Wet¬ 
ftein  His  extrads  from  the  oriental  verfions  are  alfo 
imperfed,  becaufe  he  was  unacquainted  with  thefe  lan¬ 
guages  ;  and  in  feleding  readings  from  the  Syriac,  the 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  Latin  tranflations,  which  are  annexed  to  thofe 
verfions  in  the  London  Polyglot. 

.  Th*  &reat  diligence  which  Mill  had  ftiown  in  coll ec- 
™any  va?°.us  readiaSs>  alarmed  the  clergy  as  if 
the  Chnftian  religion  had  been  in  danger  of  fubverfion* 

It  gave  occalion  for  a  time  to  the  triumphs  of  the  deift, 
and  expofed  the  author  to  many  attacks.  But  it  is 
now  umverfaUy  known,  that  not  a  fingle  article  of  the 
Lhnftian  religion  would  be  altered  though  a  deifl  were 
allowed  to  feled  out  of  Mill’s  30, oco  readings  what¬ 
ever  he  fhould  think  moft  inimical  to  the  Chriftiaa 
caufe. 

In  .734,  Bengel  abbot  of  Alpirfpach,  in  the  dnehyof  Bet* 

urpr.  nilhl  3  -AU: _ f  1.1  _ 


Teftament.  The  fears  which  Mill  had '  excited  began 

to  fubfide  upon  this  new  publication  ;  for  Bengel  was 
imperially  efteemed  a  man  of  piety.  Bengel  was  not 
only  diligent  in  the  examination  of  various  readings* 
but  m  the  ftnaeft  fenfe  of  the  word  confcientious  :  for 
he  confidered  it  as  an  offence  againft  the  Deity,  if. 
through  his  own  fault,  that  is,  through  levity  or  care- 
ltlfnefs,  he  introduced  a  falfe  reading  into  the  facred 

tefxt'  ,.Hw  obj<;a;  was  not  merely  to  make  a  colleaion 
of  readings,  ^nd  leave  the  choice  of  them  to  the  iudee- 
ment  of  the  reader,  but  to  examine  the  evidence  on  both 
fides,  and  draw  the  inference  :  yet  he  has  not  given  his 
own  opinion  fo  frequently  as  Mill,  whom  he  refembled 
m  his  reverence  for  the  Latin  verfion,  and  in  the  pre- 

:wf:'Chuhei.  gaVe  V°  h3rftl  and  readings, 

before  thofe  which  were  fmooth  and  flowing.  It  mav 

be  obferved  in  general,  that  he  was  a  man  of  profound 
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Scripture,  learning,  and  bad  a  cool  and  found  judgment,  though 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  thinking  too  highly  of  the 
Latin  readings,  and  of  the  Codex  A lex andritius,  with 
other  Latinizini  manuferipts. 

The  imperfections  of  Bengel’s  edition  arife  chiefly 
from  his  diffidence  and  caution.  He  did  not  venture 
to  infert  into  the  text  any  reading  which  had  not  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  fome  printed  edition,  even  though 
he  believed  it  to  be  the  genuine  reading.  In  the  book 
'of  Revelation  indeed  lie  took  the  liberty  to  infert  reaei- 
ings  which  had  never  been  printed ;  becaufe  few  manu* 
feripts  had  been  ufed  in  the  printing  of  that  book. 

The  celebrated  edition  of  John  Jame3  Wetftein, 
which  is  the  mofl  important  of  all,  and  the  moft  necef- 
fary  to  thofe  engaged  in  facred  criticifm,  was  publifhed 
at  Amfterdam  in  1751  and  1752,  in  two  volumes  folio. 
No  man  will  deny  that  Wetftein’s  Prolegomena  difeover 
profound  erudition,  critical  penetration,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  manuferipts.  It  is  a  work 
which  in  many  refpe&s  has*  given  a  new  turn  to  facred 
criticifm,  and  no  man  engaged  in  that  ftudy  can  dif- 
penfe  with  it.  Wherever  Wetftein  has.  delivered  his 
fentiments  refpe£ting  a  Greek  manufeript,.  which  lie 
has  done  lefs  frequently  than  Mill,  and  indeed  lefs 
frequently  than  we  could  have  wifhed,  he  fhows  him  felt 
an  experienced  and  fagacions  critic.  He  is  .likewife 
more  concife  than  Mill  in  delivering  his  opinion,  and 
does  not  fupport  it  by  producing  fo  great  a  number 
ot  readings  from  the  manufeript  in  quellion.  This 
coticifenefs  is  the  confequcnce  oi  that  warmth  and  hafle 
which  were  peculiar  to  Wetftein’s  chara&er,  and  which 
have  fometimes  given  birth  to  miftakes.  The  fire.  of 
his  difpoiition  was  likewife  the  caufe  of  his  advancing 
conje&ures,  in  regard  to  the  hiftory  of  his  manuferipts, 
which  exceed  the  bounds  of  probability.  But  the  cri¬ 
tical  rules  which  lie  has  delivered  are  perfe&ly  juft;  and 
in  this  refped  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between 
him  and  his  eminent  predeceftors  Mill  and  Bengel. 
In  regard  to  the  Latin  verfion  alone  they  appear  to 
differ  :  in  Mill  and  Bengel  it  has  powerful,  and  per¬ 
haps  partial,  advocates;  but  in  Wetftein  a  fevere  and  fa- 
gacious  judge,  who  fometimes  condemns  it  without  a 
caufe.  The  Greek  manuferipts  which  confirm  the  read¬ 
ings  of  the  Vulgate,  and  which  he  fuppofed  had  been 
corrupted  from  it,  he  of  courfe  condemned  with  equal 
feveritv  :  and  fome  collections  of  various  readings  which 
had  been  made  by  Catholics,  he  made  no  fcruple  to 
pronounce  a  forgery,  faying,  “  Timeo  Danaos ,  et  dona 
ferentes .”  But  in  confequence  of  his  antipathy  to  the 
Vulgate,  his  collection  of  various  readings  is  lefs  perfed 
than  it  might  have  been. 

It  has  been  afked,  1.  Whether  he  has  quoted  his 
manuferipts  either  falfely  or  imperfe&ly,  in  order  to 
eitablifti  his  own  religious  opinions?  or,  1.  Whether  his 
diligence  and  accuracy  lias  been  fuch  that  we  may  at 
all  times  depend  upon  them  ?  To  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  que- 
ftions  there  can  be  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  Wetftein, 
in  his  character  of  a  critic,  is  perfectly  honeft.  With 
refpeCt  to  the  fecond,  his  diligence  and  accuracy,  Mi- 
chaelis  thinks  there  is  lefs  reafon  to  pronounce  him 
faultlels.  But  Mr  Marfh  has  examined  the  examples 
on  which  Michaelis  founds  his  affertion,  and  declares 
that  Michaelis  is  miftaken  in  every  one  of  them. 

The  diligence  of  Wetftein  can  fcarcely  be  queftioned 


by  any  who  are  acquainted  with  his  hiftory.  He  tra- 
veiled  into  different  countries,  and  examined  with  his 
own  eyes  a  much  greater  number  of  manuferipts  than 
any  of  his  predeceftors.  His  collection  of  various  reai- 
inos  amount  to  above  a  million  ;  and  he  has  not  only 
produced  a  much  greater  quantity  of  matter  than  Ins 
predeceftors,  but  has  likewife  corrected  their  miftakes. 

The  extraCts  from  manuferipts,  verfions,  and  printed 
editions  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  which  had  been 
quoted  by  Mill,  are  generally  quoted  by  Wetftein. 
Whenever  Wetftein  had  no  new  extraCts  from  the  ma¬ 
nuferipts  quoted  by  Mill,  or  had  no  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  them  himfelf,  he  copied  literally  from  Mill ; 
but  wherever  Mill  lias  quoted  from  printed  editions, 
as  from  the  margin  of  Robert  Stephens’s  for  inftance, 
or  from  the  London  Polyglot,  Wetftein  aid  not  copy 
from  Mill,  but  went  to  the  original  fource,  as  appears 
from  his  having  corrected  many  miftakes  in  Mill’s  quo¬ 
tations.  #  J  C  CL 

In  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  there  are  many  detects 
in  the  edition  of  Wetftein,  which  require  to  be  fup- 
plied,  and  many  errors  to  be  corrcAed.  Yet  Bill  it 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  work  of  immenfe  labour,  and 
moft  valuable  to  tliofe  engaged  in  facred  critieifm  ;  and 
it  is  furpviling,  when  we  coniider  the  difficulties  and  la¬ 
bour  which  Wetftein  had  to  encounter,  that  his  errors 
and  imperfeaions  are  fo  few. 

The  propofal  of  Michaelis,  however,  of  a  new  col- 
lation  of  manuferipts,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  col- 
leaion  of  various  readings,  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  learned.  In  mentioning  this  propoffil,  Michaelis 
turns  a  withful  eye  towards  Britain,  the  only  country, 
he  fays,  which  poffeffes  the  will  and  the  means  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  talk.  Should  a  refolution,  he  adds,  be  form¬ 
ed  in  this  ifland,  fo  happily  lituated  for  promoting  the 
purpofes  of  general  knowledge,  to  make  the  underta¬ 
king  a  public  concern,  to  enter  into  a  fubfci iptron,  and 
to  employ  men  of  abilities  in  collating  manuferipts  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  they  would  be  able  to  do  more  tn 
ten  years  than  could  otherwife  be  done  in  a  century. 

And  could  this  nation  direct  its  attention  to  any  object 
more  glorious  or  more  ufefsl  than  in  afeertaining  the 
text  of  the  facred  Sciptures,  and  giving  to  poftenty  an 

accurate  edition  ?  ,  ,  i>llnaui. 

As  the  fenfe  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  all  other  books, ^  oJ  ;h 
is  affeded  by  the  punduation,  it  is  of  importance  to  New  Te[ 
determine  whether  the  flops  or  points  which  we  find  tamenc. 
in  the  facred  books  were  ufed  by  the  facred  writers, 
or  have  been  inferted  by  modern  tranferibers. 

We  are  told  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  Paltograph’a 
Graca,  p.  31.  that  the  petfon  who  firft  diftmgiuffied 
the  feveval  parts  of  a  period  in  Greek  writing,  by  the 
iutrodudion  of  a  point,  was  Ariftophanes  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  who  lived  under  Ptolemseus  Epiphanes,  m  the 
145th  Olympiad.  But  though  points  weie  not  ufed 
in  books  before  this  period,  they  were  employed  in  in- 
feriptions  above  400  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

See  Mont .  Pal .  Grac .  p.  l3v  . 

Under  the  article  Punctuation  we  mentioned,  on 
authority  which  we  reckoned  unqueftionable,  that  the 
ancient  manuferipts  were  written  without  any  points. 

We  have  now,  however,  difeovered,  from  Woide’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus y  that  points  are  ufed  in 
that  manufeript,  though  omitted  in  th zfaefimile  given 
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too  in  the  Co -  thew  contained,  according  to  Jerome,  68  breves ;  Mark  Scripture 
is  related  by  contained  48  ;  Luke  83  ;  and  John  18.  All  the  evan-  —Y~-~ 
gelifts  together  confuted  of  217  breves  and  1126  capi- 
tula.  The  inventor  of  our  modern  divifion  into  chap¬ 
ters  was  Hugo  de  S.  Caro,  a  French  Dominican  friar 
who  lived  in  the  13th  century. 

The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  verfes,  one  of  which 
they  called  t'X01*  and  the  other  The  remata 

were  lines  which  contained  a  certain  number  of  letters, 
like  our  printed  books,  and  therefore  often  broke  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  word.  Jofephus’s  20  books  of  Antiqui¬ 
ties  contained  60,000  of  them,  though  in  IttiquiVs 
edition  there  are  only  40,000  broken  lines. 

Stichi  were  lines  meafured  by  the  fenfe:  according  to 
an  ancient  written  lift  mentioned  by  Father  Simin,  there 
were  in  the  New  Teftament  18,612  of  thefe. 

The  verfes  into  which  the  New  Teftament  is  now  Divifion 
divided  are  more  modern,  and  an  imitation  of  the  di-  »nto  ver- 
vilion  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Robert  Stephens,  the  ^e8‘ 
firft  inventor,  introduced  them  in  his  edition  in  the  year 
1551.  He  made  this  divifion  on  a  journey  from  Ly¬ 
ons  to  Paris  ;  and,  as  his  fon  Henry  tells  us  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  Concordance  of  the  New  Teftament,  lie 
made  it  inter  equitandum .  This  phrafe  probably  means, 
that  when  he  was  weary  of  riding,  he  amufed  himfelf 
with  this  work  at  his  inn. 

This  invention  of  the  learned  printer  was  foon  intro-  its  difad- 
duccd  into  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Teftament ;  and  vantages, 
it  muft  be  confeffcd,  that  in  confulting  and  quoting- the 
Scriptures,  and  in  framing  concordances  for  them,  a  fub- 
divifion  into  minute  parts  is  of  the  greateft  utility.  But 
all  the  purpofes  of  utility  could  furely  have  been  gain¬ 
ed,  without  adopting  the  hafty  and  indigefted  divifion 
of  Stephens,  which  often  breaks  the  fenfe  in  pieces, 
renders  plain  paffages  obfeure,  and  difficult  paffages  un¬ 
intelligible.  To  the  injudicious  divifion  of  Stephens 
we  may  aferibe  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  which  at¬ 
tend  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  a 
great  many  of  thofe  abfurd  opinions  which  have  dif- 
graced  the  ages  of  the  Reformation.  For  as  feparate 
verfes  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  learned,  and  to  the 
minds  of  the  unlearned,  as  fo  many  detached  fentenccs, 
they  have  been  fuppofed  to  contain  complete  fenfe,  and 
they  have  accordingly  been  explained  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  context,  and  often  in  direeft  oppofition  to 
it.  Were  any  modern  hiftory  or  continued  difeourfe 
divided  into  fragments  with  as  little  regard  to  the  fenfe, 
we  ftiould  foon  find,  that  as  many  oppofite  meanings 
could  be  forced  upon  them  as  have  been  forced  upon 
the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  divifion  into 
verfes  has  been  ftill  more  injurious  to  the  Epiftles  than 
to  the  Gofpels,  for  there  is  a  clofe  conne&ion  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  Epiftles,  which  the  verfes  en¬ 
tirely  diffolve.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wiflied  that  this 
divifion  into  verfes  were  laid  afide.  The  Scriptures 
ought  to  be  divided  into  paragraphs,  according  to  the 
fenfe  ;  and  the  figures  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  mar¬ 
gin.  In  this  way,  the  figures  will  retain  their  utility 
U  without 


ffmpture,  by  Montfaucon.  That  they  are  Found 
dex  Vaticanusy  though  not  frequently, 

Birch  in  his  Prolegomena ,  p.  14. 

As  the  faff  has  not  been  generally  known,  that  the 
ancients  pointed  their  manuscripts,  and  as  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  interefting  fa&,  we  (hall  p refen t  our  read¬ 
ers  with  the  firft  fix  lines  of  St  John’s  Gofpel,  as  they 
are  pointed  in  the  Alexandrine  manufeript : 

ENAPXHHNOAOrO-SKAIOAOrO^HN 
TIPO2TON0N  KAI0?HNOAOro£* 
OTTO2HNENAPXHTIPOTTON0N 
3tlANTA  AI  ATTOTErF.NETO’K  Aixn 
PEIE  ATTOTETENETOOT  AEEN* 

OTErONEN  ENATTnznHH  N* 

Whether  any  points  for  marking  the  fenfe  were  ufed 
by  the  apoftles,  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  the  points 
now  in  ufe  have  been  invented  fince. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Jerome  began  to  add  the  com¬ 
ma  and  colon  to  the  Latin  verfion  ;  and  they  were  then 
inferted  in  many  more  ancient  manuferipts.  In  the 
fifth  ccntuiy,  Eutlialius  a  deacon  of  Alexandria  divided 
the  New  Teftament  into  lines.  This  divifion  was  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  fenfe,  fo  that  each  line  ended  where  fome 
paufe  was  to  be  made  in  fpeaking.  And  when  a  co- 
pyift  was  difpofed  to  contratft  his  fpace,  and  therefore 
crowded  the  lines  into  each  other,  he  then  placed  a 
point  where  Euthalius  had  terminated  the  line.  In 
the  eighth  century,  the  ftroke  was  invented  which  we 
call  a  comma.  In  the  Latin  manuferipts,  Jerome’s 
points  were  introduced  by  Paul  Warnfried  and  Alcuin, 
at  the  command  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Greek  note  of  interrogation  (;)  was  firft  ufed. 
At  the  invention  of  printing  the  editors  placed  the 
points  arbitrarily,  probably  without  bellowing  the  ne- 
ceffary  attention  ;  and  Stephens,  in  particular,  varied 
his  points  in  every  edition  (d). 

The  meaning  of  many  paffages  in  the  Scripture  has 
been  altered  by  falfe  pointing.  We  fhall  produce  one 
inftance  of  this  :  Mat.  v.  34.  is  commonly  pointed  In 
this  manner,  tya  <Te  \tya  vittv,  /u>i  ojuotrai  oXwc •  iv  r«  vpeexa, 
and  consequently  tranflated,  “But  I  fay  unto  you, 
fwear  not  at  all.”  But  if,  inftead  of  the  colon  placed 
after  we  fubftitute  a  comma,  the  tranflation  will 
be,  “  But  I  fay  to  you  that  you  ought  by  no  means  to 
fwear,  either  by  heaven,  for  it  is  his  throne,  or  by 
earth,  for  it  is  his  footftool.”  The  command  of  Chrift 
therefore  applies  particularly  to  the  abufe  of  oaths  a- 
mong  the  Pharifees,  who  on  every  trivial  occafion 
Swore  by  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  temple,  the  head, 
See .  but  it  implies  no  prohibition  to  take  an  oath  in 
the  name  of  the  Deity  on  Solemn  and  important  occa- 
fions. 

The  ancients  divided  the  New  Teftament  into  two 
kinds  of  chapters,  fome  longer  and  fome  fhorter.  This 
method  appears  to  be  more  ancient  than  St  Jerome,  for 
he  expunged  a  paffage  from  the  New  Teftament  which 
makes  ail  entire  chapter.  The  longer  kind  of  chap¬ 
ters  were  called  breves ,  the  fhorter  cafttula .  St  Mat- 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 


(d)  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  account  of  the  origin  of  points  is  different  from  that  given  under  Punc¬ 
tuation.  But  the  heft  authors  differ  upon  this  fubjeft.  We  fhall  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference,  by  fuppo- 
fing  that  points  were  invented  at  the  time  here  mentioned,  but  were  not  in  general  ufe  till  the  time  mentioned 
under  the  article  Punctuation, 
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without  their  difadvantages.  Dr  Campbell,  in  his 
beautiful  tranflation  of  the  Gofpels,  has  adopted  this 
method  with  great  judgment  and  fuccefs  ;  and  he  who 
will  read  that  tranflation,  will  perceive  that  this  fin  pie 
alteration  renders  the  Gofpels  much  more  intelligible, 
and,  we  may  add,  more  entertaining  (e).. 

rI'i  e  word  ETArrEAioM  fignifies  any  joyful  tidings, 
and  exadlly  correfponds  to  our  Engtifh  word  Gospel. 
Tn  the  New  Teftament  this  term  is  confined  “  The 
glad  tidings  of  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah.”  1  hus,  in 
Mat.  xi.  5.  our  Lord  fays,  <<  The  poor  have  the  Go- 
fpel  preached  that  is,  The  coming  of  the  Mefliah  is 
preached  to  the  poor.  Hence  the  name  of  Gofpei  was 
given  to  the  hiftories  of  Chrift.  in  which  the  good  news 
of  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah,  with  all  its  joyful  circum- 
ftances,  are  recorded. 

That  the  Gofpei  according  to  Matthew  was  compo- 
fed,  fays  Dr  Campbell,  by  one  born  a  Jew,  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  opinions,  ceremonies,  and  cuftoms 
of  his  countrymen^  that  it  was  compofed  by  one  con- 
verfant  in  the  facred  writings,  and  habituated  to  their 
idiom  ;  a  man  of  plain  fenfe,  but  of  little  or  no  learning, 
except  what  he  derived  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Teftament ;  and  finally,  that  it  was  the  produ&ion  of 
a  man  who  wrote  from  convi&ion,  and  had  attended 
clofely  to  the  fa&s  and  fpeeches  which  he  related,  but 
who  in  writing  entertained  not  the  moft  diftant  view 
of  fetting  off  liimfelf — we  have  as  flrong  internal  evi¬ 
dence  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit,  and  much 
ftrouger  than  that  wherein  the  mind  ninety-nine  cafes 
*mt  of  a  hundred  acquiefces. 
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That  the  author  of  this  hiftory  of  our  blefled  Savi-  Senp*ure^ 
our  was  Matthew,  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  the  ^ 
early  Chriflians.  It  is  attefted  by  Jerome,  Augufttn>jts  aut}ien<^ 
Epiphanius,  and  Chryfoftom,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  icicy. 
fhews  that  they  knew  the  fa£l  to  be  uncontroverted, 
and  judged  it  to  be  incontrovertible.  Origen,  who 
flourifhed  in  the  former  part  of  the  3d  century,  is  alfo 
refpeftable  authority.  He  is  quoted  by  Eufebius  in  a 
chapter  *  wherein  lie  fpecially  treats  of  Origen’s  account*  Hif 
of  the  facred  canon.  “  As  I  have  learned  (fays  Ori-™- ■  0.  cap, 
gen)  by  tradition  concerning  the  four  gofpels,  which 
alone  are  received  without  difpute  by  the  whole  church 
of  God  under  heaven  ;  the  firft  was  written  by  Mat¬ 
thew,  once  a  publican,  afterwards  an  apoftle  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  who  delivered  it  to  the  Jewifh  believers,  compofed 
in  the  Hebrew  language”  In  another  place  he  fa^s, 

Matthew  writing  for  the  Hebrews  wlio  expedfed  hurt 
who  was  to  defeend  from  Abraham  and  David,  fays 
the  lineage  of  Jefus  Chrift,  fon  of  David,  fon  of  Abra¬ 
ham.”  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Greek  word 
does  not  exactly  correfpond  to  the  Englifh 
word  tradition,  which  fignifies  any  thing  delivered  orally 
from  age  to  age.  n apxSocns  properly  implies  any  thing 
tranfmitted  from  former  ages,  whether  by  oral  or  writ¬ 
ten  teftimony.  In  this  acceptation  we  find  it  ufed  in 
feripturef:  “  Hold  the  traditions  (w  srar.W*)  which  f  Theft. iiY 
ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word  or  our  epijlle.  *5* 

The  next  authority  to  which  we  (hall  have  recourfe 
is  that  of  Irenasus  bifhop  of  Lyons,  who  had  been  a 
difciple  of  Polycarp.  He  fays  in  the  only  book  of  his 
extant,  that  “  Matthew,  among  the  Hebrews,  wrote  a  Efeb.fijl. 

gofpei  EecU  lib  5. 
cap  S. 


f  1 )  We  (hall  here  fuhioin,  as  a  curiofity,  what  the  anonymous  author  terms  the  0!d  and  New  Ttf.nmmi 
It  contains  an  enumeration  of  all  the  books,  chapters,  verfes,  words,  and  letters  winch  occur  in  the  Enghlh 
Bible  and  Apocrypha.  It  isfaidto  have  occupied  three  years  of  the  author’s  hie,  and  is  a  lingular  m dance  ot  the 
trifling  employments  to  which  fuperflition  has  led  mankind. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  differed. 


Books  in  the  Old 

Chapters 

Verfes 


Words 

Letters 


39  in  the  New 
929  ^ 

23,214  - 

592,439  - 

2,728,100  - 


27 

260 

7959 

181,253 

838,380 


Total 


66 

1189 

3LJ73 

773,692 

3,566,480 


Apocrypha 


Chapters 

Verfes 

Words 


183 

6081 

!52>i85 


The  middle  Chapter  and  the  leaft  in  the  Bible  is  Pfalm  1 17. 
The  middle  Verfe  is  the  8tli  of  the  1 18th  Pfalm. 

The  middle  time  is  the  2d  of  Chronicles,  4^h  Lhap.  i6t  ,  er  e. 
Hie  word  And  occurs  in  the  Old  Teftament  35,543  times. 

The  fame  in  the  New  Teftament  occurs  10,684  times. 

The  word  Jehovah  occurs  6855  time?. 


Old  Testament. 

The  middle  Book  is  Proverbs. 

The  middle  Chapter  is  Job  29th.  ,  1  ofi. 

The  middle  Verfe  is  2d  Chron.  20th  Chap,  between  17th  and  i8th  Verfes. 

The  leaft  Verfe  is  i  Chron.  i  ft  Chap,  and  ift  Verfe. 

New  Testament. 


The  middle  Book  is  Theffalonians  2d. 

The  middle  Chapter  is  between  the  13th  and  14th  Romans. 

The  middle  Verfe  is  17th  Chap.  Afts,  17th  Verfe. 

The  leaft  Verfe  is  nth  Chap.  John,  Verfe  35. 

The  21ft  Verfe  of  the  7th  Chapter  of  Ezra  has  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  19th  Chapter  of  2d  of  Kings  and  37th  of  Ifaiah  are  alike. 
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Scripture,  gofpel  in  their  own  language,  whilft  Peter  and  Paul 
u— ^  were  preaching  the  gofpel  at  Rome  and  founding  the 

church  there.” 

To  the  teftimony  of  thefe  writers  it  may  be  objected, 
that,  except  Irenaeus,  they  all  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  and  confequently  their  evidence  is  of 
little  importance.  But  there  is  fucli  unanimity  in  the 
teftimony,  that  it  mull:  have  been  derived  from  fome 
authentic  fource.  And  is  it  fair  to  queftion  the  veraci¬ 
ty  of  refpeCtable  men  merely  becaufe  we  knew  not 
from  what  writings  they  received  their  information  ? 
Many  books  which  were  then  extant  are  now  loll ;  and 
how  do  we  know  but  thefe  might  have  contained  fuf- 
ficient  evidence  ?  Irenaeus  at  leak,  had  the  belt  opportu¬ 
nities  of  information,  having  been  well  acquainted  in  his 
youth  with  Polycarp,  the  difciple  of  John  ;  no  objec¬ 
tion  can  therefore  be  made  to  his  evidence.  But  we 
can  quote  an  authority  ftill  nearer  the  times  of  the 
apoftles.  Papias  bifhop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Ciefarea,  who 
flourifhed  about  A.  D.  1 16,  affirms  that  Matthew  wrote 
his  gofpel  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  every  one  in- 
tttl^Sccl  terPreted  as  he  was  able  §,  Papias  was  the  companion 
l  b  ;,  cap.  Rolycarp,  and  befides  niufl  have  been  acquainted  with 
39.  ~  many  perfons  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  apoftles. 

The  fad  therefore  is  fully  eftablifhed,  that  Matthew, 
the  apoftle  of  our  Saviour,  was  the  author  of  that  gof¬ 
pel  which  is  placed  firft  in  our  editions  of  the  New  Tef- 
143  t  ament. 

I.arikjuage  The  next  ftfbjed  of  inquiry  rcfpe&s  the  language  in 
fn  which  which  it  was  written.  This  we  are  affured  by  Papias, 
'written.  Irenaeus,  and  Origcn,  was  the  Hebrew;  but  the 
truth  of  this  fad  has  been  difputed  by  Erafmus,  Whit¬ 
by,  and  others.  Whitby  urges  the  improbability  that 
Providence  would  have  fuffered  the  original  of  this 
gofpel  to  be  loft,  and  nothing  to  remain  but  a  tranfla- 
tion.  This  is  an  argument  of  no  force  again!!  written 
teftimony  ;  indeed  we  are  always  in  danger  of  drawing 
falfe  eonclufions  when  we  argue  from  our  own  opinions 
of  the  condud  of  Providence.  For  His  •ways  are  not 
as  our  waysy  nor  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts.  But 
though  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  gofpel 
according  to  Matthew  which  we  poffefs  is  a  traiiflation, 
it  is  evidently  a  clofe  one  ;  and  the  very  circumftancfc 
that  it  has  fuperfeded  the  original,  is  a  clear  proof  that 
it  was  thought  equally  valuable  by  the  ancient  Clirifti- 
ans;  It  is  neceffary  to  lemark,  that  the  language  in 
which  the  gofpel  according  to  Matthew  was  original¬ 
ly  compofed,  and  which  is  called  Hebrew  by  Papias, 
Irenaeus,  and  Origcn,  is  not  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  I  eftament :  it  was  what  Jerome  very  pro¬ 
perly  terms  Syro-Chaldaic,  having  an  affinity  to  both 
languages,  but  much  more  to  the  Chaldean  than  to  the 
*44  Syrian. 

Bite,  I  he  time  when  this  gofpel  was  compofed  has  not 
been  preciitly  afeertained  by  the  learned.  Irenaeus  fays 
that  “  Matthew  publiftied  his  golpel  when  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome.”  Now  Paul  arrived  at 
Rome  A,  D.  60  or  61,  and  it  is  very  probable  fuffered 
martyrdom  in  A.  I).  65.  This  may  be  juftly  concluded 
Gardner  comPannbr  ^ie  relation  of  Tacitus  with  that  of  O- 

of 'the  rt^llls’  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century.  Orofms  having 
dpopUt*  giyon  an  account  of  Nero’s  perfeeution  of  the  Chriftians, 
and  ot  the  death  of  the  two  apoftles  in  it,  adds,  that  it 
was  followed  by  a  peftdence  in  the  city,  and  other  di- 
fafters.  And  i  aeilus  relates  that  a  peftilence  prevailed 
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in  the  city,  and  violent  llorms  took  place  in  Italy,  in  the  Scripture, 
year  of  Chrift  65.  Matthew’s  gofpel  was  therefore  writ  v  4 
ten  between  the  year  60  and  65.  14 s 

That  this  liiftory  was  primarily  intended  for  the  ufe  defign 
of  the  Jews,  we  have,  befides  hiitorical  evidence,  very1'^^* 
ftrong  prefumptions  from  the  book  itfelf.  Every  Q\T-®r p*mP- 
cumftance  is  carefully  pointed  out  which  might  conciliate 
the  faith  of  that  nation  ;  every  unneccffary  expreffion7^^^, 
is  avoided,  which  might  in 'any  way  ferve  to  obftrufl  it.  Gofpel, 

To  come  to  particulars,  there  was  no  fentimeut  relating 
to  the  Meffiah  with  which  the  Jews  were  more  ftrongly 
poffeffed,  than  that  he  muft  be  of  the  race  of  Abraham, 
and  of  the  family  of  David.  Matthew,  therefore,  with 
great  propriety,  begins  his  narrative  with  the  genealogy 
of  Jelus.  That  he  fhould  be  born  at  Bethlehem  in 
Judea,  is  another  circmnliance  in  which  the  learned 
among  the  Jews  were  univerfally  agreed.  His  birth  in 
that  city,  with  fome  very  memorable  circumiiances  that 
attended  it,  this  hiftorian  has  alfo  taken  the  fir  it  op¬ 
portunity  to  mention.  Thofe  paffages  in  the  prophets, 
or  other  lacred  books,  which  either  foretel  any  thing 
that  fhould  happen  to  him,  or  admit  an  allufive  appella¬ 
tion,  or  were  in  that  age  gencially  uiiderftood  to  be 
applicable  to  events  which  refpe&the  Me  ffiah,  are  never 
paffed  over  in  filence  by  this  Evangelist.  The  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  prophecy  was  always  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
convinced  of  the  infpiration  of  their  lacred  writings, 
ftrong  evidence.  Accordingly  none  of  the  Evangelists 
lias  been  more  careful  than  Matthew,  that  nothing  of 
this  kind  fhould  be  overlooked.  ^ 

That  which  chiefly  dillinguifhes  Matthew’s  writings  Difon- 
from  thofe  of  the  other  Evangelists,  is  the  minute  and 
diltin£t  manner  in  which  he  has  related  many  of  our  riiarucLr. 
Lord’s  difeourfes  and  moial  inftru&ioxjs.  Of  thefe  his 
fermon  on  the  mount,  bus  charge  to  the  apoftles,  his 
illuftrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  pro¬ 
phecy  on  mount  Olivet,  are  examples.  He  has  alfo 
wonderfully  united  fimplieity  and  energy  in  relating  the 
replies  of  his  malter  to  the  cavils  01  his  adveifaries. 

Being  early  called  to  the  apoftlefhip,  lie  was  an  eye 
and  ear  witnefs  of  moft  of  the  things  which  he  relates. 

And  there  are  circumiiances  which  incline  Dr  Campbell 
to  think  that  Matthew  has  approached  as  near  the  pre- 
cife  order  of  time  in  which  the  events  happened  as  any 
of  the  Evangelilis. 

Concerning  the  life  of  the  apoPle  Matthew  we  have 
nothing  to  add,  as  the  principal  circumiiances  in  his 
life  have  already  been  mentioned.  SeeMATTUFW. 

The  Gofpel  according  to  Matthew  is  cited  (even  times 
in  the  epiitle  of  Barnabas,  twice  iri  the  Hr  it  epidle  of 
Clemens  Romauus  to  the  Corinthians,  eight  times  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  fix  times  in  Poly  carp’*  fniall  epiitle 
to  the  Philippians,  and  feveit  times  in  the  final]  er  epiitles 
of  Ignatius.  Thefe  citations  may  be  lien  at  full  length 
in  Jones’*  New  and  Full  Method  of  ft! fing  the  Canon , 
with  the  parallel  paffages  in  the  gofpel  according  to 
Matthew. 

That  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  gofpel  which  bears  nc- 
liis  name,  and  that  it  was  the  iecor.d  in  the  order  of  renting  to 
time,  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  tefimoriv  ot  the  an-dt  Ma'k. 
cient  Christians.  Many  authorities  are  therefore  nn-  ’4X, 
necefiary;  we  Aral}  only  mention  thofe  of  Papias  and  udiy  "* 
Irenteus.  Eiifebius  has  preferred  the  following  paflage 
of  Papias :  “  This  is  what  was  related  by  the  elder  (that  Fiji.  Fed. 
is,  John,  not  the  apo  le,  but  a  difciple  of  Jefus)  ;  Maiki;lM  tar>, 
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Scripture,  being  Peter’s  interpreter  wrote 
'  remembered,  not  indeed 

were  fpoken  and  done  by  the  Lord ;  for  he  was  not 
liimfelf  a  hearer  01  follower  of  our  Lord  ;  but  he  after¬ 
wards,  as  I  faid,  followed  Peter  who  gave  inftrudlions 
as  fuited  the  occafions,  but  not  as  a  regular  hiftory  of 
our  Lord’s  teaching.  Mark,  however,  committed  no 
miftake  in  writing  fuch  things  as  occurred  to  his  me¬ 
mory  :  for  of  this  one  thing  he  was  careful,  to  omit 
nothing  which  lie  had  heard,  and  to  infert  no  falfehood 
into  his  narrative.’’  Such  is  the  teitimony  of  Papias, 
which  is  the  more  to  be  regarded  as  he  afiigns  his  au¬ 
thority.  He  fpake  not  from  hearfay,  but  from  the  in¬ 
formation  which  he  had  received  from  a  molt  credible 
witnefs,  John  the  elder,  or  prefbyter,  a  difciple  of  Jefus, 
and  a  companion  of  the  apoflles. 

Irenseus,  after  telling  us  that  Matthew  publifhed  his 
gofpel  whilft  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome, 
adds  :  “  After  their  departure  Mark  alfo,  the 

difciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  delivered  to  us  in 
writing  the  things  which  had  been  preached  by  Peter.” 
The  Greek  like  the  Englilh  word  departure , 

may  either  denote  death,  which  is  a  departure  out  of 
the  world,  or  mean  a  departure  out  of  the  city.  It  is 
probably  in  the  former  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is  here  nfed. 
Yet  by  the  accounts  given  by  fome  others,  Mark’s 
gofpel  was  publifhed  in  Peter’s  lifetime,  and  had  his 
approbation.  The  gofpel  of  Mark  is  fuppofed  to  be 
but  two  years  poiterior  in  date  to  that  of  Matthew. 
The  precife  year,  however,  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  fince  we 
have  afcertained  the  author  and  the  time  in  which  he 
lived. 

Mark  has  generally  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
perfon  who  is  mentioned  in  the  a£ts  and  fome  of  Paul’s 
epiftles,  who  is  called  John,  and  was  the  nephew  of  Bar¬ 
nabas.  But  as  this  perfon  was  the  attendant  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  is  nowhere  in  feripture  faid  to  have 
accompanied  Peter  in  his  apoftolical  million,  which 
ancient  writers  inform  us  the  author  of  the  gofpel  did, 
Hr  Campbell  has  julbly  concluded  that  thefe  were  dif¬ 
ferent  pci  foils.  The  author  of  the  gofpel  is  certainly 
meant  by  Peter  when  lie  fays  Marcus  my  Jon  jaluteth 
you  || . 

That  Mark  wrote  his  gofpel  in  Greek,  is  as  evident¬ 
ly  conformable  to  the  tefiimony  of  antiquity,  as  that 
Matthew  wrote  his  in  Hebrew  or  Syro  Chaldaic.  The 
cardinals  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  anxious  to  exalt  the 
language  in  which  the  vulgate  was  written,  have  main- 
tained  that  this  Evangelift  publifhed  his  work  in  Latin. 
The  only  appearance  of  teflimony  which  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  fupport  of  this  opinion  is  the  infeription  fub- 
joined  to  this  gofpel  in  byriac,  and  in  fome  other  ori¬ 
ental  verfions.  But  thefe  poflfcripts  are  not  the  tefti- 
monies  of  the  tranflators  :  they  proceed  from  the  con- 
jedture  of  fome  tranferiber ;  but  when  written,  or  by 
whom,  is  equally  unknown.  Againft  pofitive  teitimony 
therein e  they  are  entitled  to  no  credit. 

Fiom  the  Hebraifms  in  the  flyle,  we  fhould  readily 
conclude  that  the  author  was  by  birth  and  education  a 
Jew.  T  here  are  alfo  exprefiions  which  fhow  that  he 
had  lived  for  fome  time  among  the  Latins,  as  /ivrvp.av, 
«  centurion,”  and  cw.* fentinel;”  words  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  other  gofpels.  There  are  other 
internal  evidences  that  this  gofpel  was  written  be- 
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dan  is  mentioned,  “  river,”  is  added  to  the 

name  for  explanation  ;  for  though  no  perfon  in  Judea  bell>f 
needed  to  be  informed  that  Jordan  was*a  river,  the  face  to 
was  different  in  diftant  countries.  The  word  Gehenna,  Mark's 
which  is  tranflated  Hell  in  the  New  Teftament,  origi-0^* 
naliy  fignified  the  Valley  of  Hinnotn,  where  infants  had 
been  facrificed  by  fire  to  Moloch,  and  where  a  conti¬ 
nual  fire  was  afterwards  kept  up  to  confume  the  filth  of 
Jerufalem.  As  this  word  could  not  have  been  under- 
itood  by  a  foreigner,  the  Evangelift  adds,  by  way  of 
explanation,  to  uer(h<ov9  “  the  unquenchable  hre.” 

Inftead  of  the  word  Mammon,  he  ufes  the  common 
term  xpv,^lCCTU  “  riches.”  When  he  employs  the  oriental 
word  Corbon ,  he  fubjoins  the  interpretation  «  ***  #ap**r 
that  is,  “  a  gift.”  Thefe  peculiarities  will  corroborate 
the  historical  evidence  that  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  Mark  intended  his  gofpel  for  the  ufe  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  ifs 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  this  evangelift  is  the  abridger  Mark  not 
of  Matthew.  It  is  true  that  Mark  fometimes  copies  ^nd* 
the  exprefiions  ufed  by  Matthew  ;  but  he  is  not  to  be^°theW^ 
confidered  as  a  mere  abridger,  for  he  omits  altogether 
feveral  things  related  by  Matthew,  viz.  our  Lord’s  pe¬ 
digree,  his  birth,  the  vifit  of  the  Magians,  Jofeph’s 
flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  cruelty  of  Herod.  Dr 
Lardner  has  given  a  lift  of  thirty-three  paffages,  where¬ 
in  circumftances  are  related  which  are  omitted  by  the 
other  evangelifts.  There  is  one  parable,  and  an  account 
of  two  miracles  peculiar  to  Mark.  The  parable  or  fi^* 
militude  is  mentioned  in  chap.  iv.  26.  One  of  thefe  mi¬ 
racles  wras  the  curing  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  chap, 
vii.  31,  37.  The  other  was  the  giving  fight  to  a  blind 
man  at  Bethfaida,  chap.  viii.  22,  26.  The  ftyle  of 
Mark,  inftead  of  being  more  concife  than  that  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  is  more  diffule.  That  he  had  read  Matthew’s 
gofpel  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  he  abridged  it,  is  a 
miitake. 

According  to  the  teitimony  which  has  been  already  But  cLri- 
produced,  Mark  derived  his  information  from  the  a-vedhisin» 
poftle  Peter.  It  would  be  improper,  therefore,  not  to  re* 
mark,  that  this  evangelift  lias  omitted  many  things 
tending  to  Peter’s  honour,  which  are  related  in  the 
other  gofpels,  and  has  given  the  moll  particular  account 
of  Peter’s  fall.  This  gofpel  is  feven  times  cited  by  lre- 
nseus,  and  nine  times  by  Tertnllian.  ^  154 

That  the  author  of  the  gofpel  which  is  the  third  in  Golf-el  ac- 
oider  was  Luke,  the  companion  of  the  apoftle  Paul,  is^r^'"^t(> 
evident  from  the  teftimonies  of  Irenaeus,  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  Origen,  Tertullian,  and  many  fucceeding 
writers.  But  it  has  been  difputed  whether  he  was  a 
Jew  or  a  Gentile.  That  Luke  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  or 
at  lealt  by  religion,  may  be  argued  from  his  being  a 
conftant  companion  of  Paul.  If  he  had  been  an  un- 
circumcifed  Gentile,  exceptions  would  have  been  made 
to  him,  especially  at  Jeruialem  ;  but  nothing  of  that 
kind  appears.  It  is  alfo  rendered  highly  probable,  from 
his  mode  of  computing  time  by  the  Jewilh  feftivals,  and 
f  rom  his  frequent  ufe  of  the  Hebrew  idiom.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  that  Luke  was  one  of  the  70  difciples  ;  but  he 
does  not  pretend  to  have  been  a  witnefs  of  our  Lord’s 
miracles  and  teaching  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  tells  us  in 
his  introduction,  that  he  received  his  information  from 
others.  ....  155 

The  defign  of  Luke  in  writing  his  gofpel  was  to  fu-  Defign  of 
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!|ipture.  perfede  fome  imperfefl  and  inaccurate  Iii (lories  of  our 
Lor-—  Saviour,  which  had  then  been  publifhed.  What  thefe 
were,  it  is  impoflible  now  to  determine^  as  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary  writer,  and  probab¬ 
ly  did  not  furvive  the  age  in  which  they  were  com- 

1 5  6  Pofed* 

lj)mwhat<  It  has  been  fuppofed  that  Luke  chiefly  derived  his 
fjrc*of  information  from  the  apoftle  Paul,  whom  he  faithfully 
tbit  was  attended  in  tl  avels  5  hut,  iram  Luke’s  own  words, 
c Sived'VaS  we  ai;e  to  conclude,  that  the  principal  fource  of  his 
intelligence,  as  to  the  fads  related  in  the  gofpel,  was 
from  thofe  who  had  been  eye  and  ear  witnefles  of  what 
our  Lord  both  did  and  taught.  Now  Paul  evidently 
was  not  of  this  number.  It  was  from  converfing  with 
fome  of  the  twelve  apoftles  or  difciples  of  our  Lord, 
who  heard  his  cliicourfes  and  faw  his  miracles,  that  he 
obtained  his  information. 

As  to  the  time  when  this  gofpel  was  written,  we 
have  hardly  any  thing  but  conjedure  to  guide  us.  But 
as  Origen,  Eufebius,  and  Jerome,  have  ranged  it  after 
thofe  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  have  no  reafon  to 
doubt  but  they  were  written  in  the  fame  order. 

1  he  gofpel  by  Luke  has  fupplied  us  with  many  inte¬ 
rring  particulars  which  had  been  omitted  both  by 
Matthew  and  Mark.  It  has  given  a  diftind  narration 
of  the  circumftances  attending  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptift  and  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  It  has  given 
an  account  of  feveral  memorable  incidents  and  cures 
which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  reft  :  the  conver- 
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Pn-  fion  of  Zaccheus  the  publican  ;  the  cure  of  the  woman 
t  who  had  been  bowed  down  for  1 8  years  ;  the  cure  of 
,/,  the  dropfical  man  ;  the  cleanfing  of  the  ten  lepers  ;  the 
inhofpitable  treatment  of  our  Saviour  by  the  Samari¬ 
tans^  and  the  inftrudive  rebuke  which  he  gave  on  that 
occal.'on  to  two  of  his  difciples  for  their  intemperate 
zeal ;  alfo  the  affeding  interview  which  he  had  after  his 
re  furred  ion  with  two  of  his  difciples.  Luke  has  alfo 
added  many  edifying  parables  to  thofe  which  the  other 
evangelifts  had  recorded.  Moll  of  thefe  are  fpecifled 
by  lrenaeus  as  particularly  belonging  to  this  gofpel, 
and  has  thereby  fhown  to  us,  without  intending  it,  that 
•  the  gofpel  of  Luke  was  the  fame  in  his  time  that  it  is 
at  prefent. 

The  ft yle  of  this  evangelift  abounds  as  much  with 
Hebraifms  as  any  of  the  facred  writings,  but  it  contains 
more  of  the  Grecian  idiom  than  any  of  them.  It  is 
alio  .diftinguifhed  by  greater  variety  and  copioufnefs  ; 
qualities  which  may  be  juftly  afcribed  to  the  fuperior 
learning  of  the  author.  His  occupation  as  a  phyficiaa 
would  naturally  induce  him  to  employ  fome  time  in 
reading,  and  give  him  eafier  accefs  to  the  company  of 
the  great  than  any  of  the  other  evangelifts.  As  an 
inftance  of  Luke’s  copioufnefs,  Dr  Campbell  has  re¬ 
marked  that  each  of  the  evangelifts  has  a  number  of 
words  which  are  ufed  by  none  of  the  reft  ;  but  in  Luke’s 
gofpel  the  number  of  fuch  peculiarities  or  words,  ufed 
in  none  of  the  other  gofpels,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
peculiar  words  found  in  all  the  three  other  gofpels  put 
together ;  and  that  the  terms  peculiar  to  Luke  are  for 
the  moft  part  long  and  compound  words.  The  fame 
judicious  writer  has  alfo  obfeived,  that  there  is  more  of 
compofition  in  Luke’s  fentences  than  is  found  in  the 
other  three,  and  confequently  lefs  fimplicity.  Of  this 
the  very  full  fentence  is  an  example,  which  occupies 
co  lei*  than  four  verfes.  Luke,  too,  has  a  greater  re- 
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femblance  to  other  hiftorians,  in  giving  what  may  be  Scripture- 
called  his  own  verdifl  in  the  narrative  part  of  this  work;  ^ 
a  freedom  which  the  other  evangelifts  have  feldom  or 
never  ventured  to  ufe.  He  calls  the  Pharifees  lovers  £  hap.  xvi. 
of  money:  in  diftinguifhing  Judas  Ifcariot  from  the14* 
other  Judas,  he  ufes  the  phrafe,  he  who  proved  a  traitor , 

(k  kcu  tywro  xpoSory,;).  Matthew  and  Mark  exprefs  the 
fame  fentiment  in  milder  language,  <£  he  who  delivered 
him  up.”  In  recording  the  moral  inftrudlions  of  our 
Lord,  efpecially  his  parables,  this  evangeliit  has  united 
an  affefling  fweetnefs  of  manner  with  genuine  fimpli- 
city.  t 

This  gofpel  is  frequently  cited  by  Clemens  Romanus,  Cited^y 
the  contemporary  of  the  A  p©  (lies,  by  Ignatius,  and  ancient 
Juliin  Martyr.  lrenaeus  tias  made  above  a  hundred Chniliaa 
citations  from  it.  In  hfs  lib.  3.  adv.  Hzref  c.  14.  heamhc>rs' 
vindicates  the  authority  and  perfe&ion  of  Luke’s  gof¬ 
pel,  and  has  produced  a  colkdion  of  thofe  fads  which' 
are  only  recorded  by  this  evangelift.  1()0 

That  the  gofpel  which  is  placed  laft  in  our  editionsGofpel  ac- 
of  the  New  Teftament  was  written  by  John,  one  of  cordinS  10 
our  Saviour’s  apoftles,  is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous- John* 
teftfmony  of  the  ancient  Chriftians.  He  was  the  fon 
of  Zebedee,  a  fifherman  of  Bethfaida  in  Galilee,  by 
his  wife  Salome,  and  the  brother  of  James,  furnamed 
the  elder  or  greater.  He  was  the  beloved  difciple  of 
our  Saviour,  and  was  honoured,  along  with  Peter  and' 

James, 'with  many  marks  of  diftindtion  which  were  not 
conferred  on  the  other  difciples.  He  poffefled  a  high 
degree  of  intrepidity  and  zeal,  a  warm  and  affe&ionate 
heart,  and  was  ftrongly  attached  to  his  mafter.  His 
brother  James  and  he  were  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Boanerges,  or  Sons  of  Thunder.  He  was  anxious  to 
reftrain  whatever  he  confidered  as  a  mark  of  difrefpeft 
againft  his  mafter,  and  to  punifh  his  enemies  with  feve- 
rity.  He  was  incenfed  againft  fome  perfons  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  caft  out  demons  in  the  name  of  Jefus ;  and 
required  them  to  defift  becaufe  they  were  not  his  dif¬ 
ciples.  James  and  he  propofed  to  our  Saviour  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  punifli  the  inhofpitable  Sama¬ 
ritans.  Nor  was  the  courage  of  John  lefs  ardent  than 
his  zeal.  When  Peter  had  difowned  his  Lord,  and  all 
the  other  difciples  had  fled,  John  continued  to  attend 
his  mafter.  He  was  prefent  at  his  trial,  and  followed 
him  to  the  crofs,  where  he  was  a  fpe&ator  of  his  fuf- 
ferings  and  death.  The  interview  between  Jefus  and 
this  difciple  at  Calvary,  though  concifely  related,  is  an 
event  which  will  ftrongLy  affedl  every  man  of  feeling, 
while  it  convinces  him  of  the  unalterable  affe&ion  of 
Jefus  to  his  beloved  difciple,  as  well  as  difeovers  his 
refpcdtful  tendemefs  for  his  mother.  See  John. 

I  he  ancients  inform  us,  that  there  were  two*  motive* Motives 
which  induced  John  to  write  his  gofpel  :  the  one,  that  foi°wri>! 
he  might  refute  the  herefies  of  Cerinthus  and  the  Nico-dng  it- 
laitans,  who  had  attempted  to-  corrupt  the  Chriftiarv 
do&rine  ;  tbe  other  motive  was,  that  he  might  fupply 
thofe  important  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  which 
the  other  evangelifts  had  omitted.  Of  the  former  of 
thefe  motives  lrenaeus  gives  us  the  following  account  : 

“  John,  defirous  to  extirpate  the  errors  fown  in  the 
minds  of  men  by  Cerinthus,  and  fome  time  beiore  by 
thofe  called  Nicolaitans,  publifhed  his  gofpel  ;  wherein 
he  acquaints  us  that  there  n>  one  God,  who  made  alL 
things  by  his  word,  and  not,  as  they  fay,  one  who  is 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  another  who  is  the  father 
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of  the  Lord  ;  one  the  fon  of  the  Creator,  and  another  4, 
the  Chrift,  from  the  fuperceleftial  abodes  who  descend¬ 
ed  upon  Jefus,  the  fon  of  the  Creator,  but  remained 
impaffible,  and  afterwards  fled  back  into  his  own  pie* 
loin  a  or  flllncfs.,,  As  Irenaeus  is  the  molt  ancient  au¬ 
thor  who  lias  written  upon  this  fubjedh,  many  appeals 
have  been  made  to  his  authority.  'I'he  authority  of 
Irenaeus  is  certainly  refpedlable,  and  we  have  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  teftimony  with  confidence  ;  but  we  think 
it  neceffary  to  make  a  diftin&ion  between  receiving  his 
teftimony  to  a  matte*  of  fad,  and  implicitly  adopting 
his  opinion.  He  does  not  tell  us,  that  he  derived  his 
information  from  any  preceding  writer,  or  indeed  from 
any  perfon  at  all.  Nay,  he  feems  to  have  believed  that 
John  wrote  againft  thefe  herdies  by  a  prophetic  fpirit ; 
for  he  fays  in  another  place,  chap.  xx.  30.  “  As  John 
the  difciple  of  our  Lord  allures  us,  faying*  But  thefe 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jefus  is  the 
'Chrift,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name  ;  foreseeing  thefe  blafphcmous 
notions  that  divide  the  Lord)  fo  far  as  it  is  in  their 
power” 

Indeed  it  feems  very  improbable  that  an  apoftle 
Jhould  write  a  hiftory  of  our  Lord  on  purpofe  to  con¬ 
fute  the  wild  opinions  of  Cerinthus  or  any  other  here- 
tic.  Had  John  confidered  fuch  a  confutation  necef¬ 
fary,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  would  introduce  it  into 
an  epiftle  than  blend  it  with  the  a&ions  of  his  vene¬ 
rable  Matter.  But  were  the  opinion  of  Irenseus  well- 
founded,  we  fliould  furely  difeover  fome  traces  of  it  in 
the  gofpel  of  John  ;  yet  except  in  the  introdu&ion, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  with  the  leaf!  fhadow  of  pro¬ 
bability  be  applied  to  the  opinions  of  Cerinthus  ;  and 
few,  we  prefume,  will  affiim,  that  the  gofpel  of  John  was 
compofed  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  flrfh  eighteen 
verfes. 

The  intention  of  John  in  writing  his  gofpel  Was  far 
more  extenfive  and  important  than  to  refute  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  a  few  men  who  were  to  fink  into  oblivion  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  centuries.  It  was  evidently  (according 
to  the  opinion  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria)  to  fupply  the 
omiflions  of  the  other  evangelifts  :  It  was  to  exhibit  the 
evidences' of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  a  diftind  and  per- 
fpicuous  manner  :  It  was,  as  he  himfelf  in  the  conclu- 
iion  of  his  gofpel  allures  us,  to  convince  his  readers, 
that  Jefus  is  the  MeJJiah ,  the  Son  of  God ,  and  that  be- 
•  lieving  they  might  have  life  through  his  name  ^  •  Now  it 
will  appear  to  any  perfon  w  ho  reads  this  gofpel  w  ith 
attention,  that  he  has  executed  his  plan  with  aftonifh- 
ing  ability,  and  has  given  the  moft  circnmftantial  and 
fatisfa&ory  evidence  that  Jefus  was  theMefQah  the  Son 
of  God.  After  declaring  the  pre-exiftence  of  Jefus, 
he  proceeds  to  deliver  the  teftimony  of  John  the  Bap- 
tift,  and  feltds  fome  of  the  greateft  miiacles  of  Jefus 
his  divine  million.  In  the  fifth  chapter 
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prefents  us  with  a  difeourfe  which  our  Saviour  deliver- 


be  Hates  in  a  very  dilliud  manner  the  proofs  of  his 
million  from,  1 .  The  teftimony  of  John;  2.  His  own  mi¬ 
racles  ;  3.  The  declaration  of  the  Father  at  his  baptiim  ; 
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jefus  was  the  Mefliah  the  Son  of  God,  naturally  arifes  - v — 

fic>m  almoft  every  miracle  which  our  Saviour  is  faid  to 
have  performed  and  from  every  difeourfe  that  he  de¬ 
livered.  This  declaration  is  very  often  made  by  our 
Saviour  himfelf ;  particularly  to  the  woman  of  Sama¬ 
ria,  to  Nicodeinns,  and  to  the  blind  man  whom  he  had 
cured.  .  164 

It  mud  be  evident  to  every  reader,  that  John  ftudi-b  a  lappl?. 
oully  pafles  over  thofe  paflages  in  our  Lord’s  hiftory menr  c,> 
and  teaching  which  had  been  treated  at  large  by  the^^^J. 
other  evangelifts,  or  if  he  mentions  them  at  all  he  men-  ^  s 
tions  them  fiiglitly.  This  confirms  the  teftimony  of 
ancient  writers,  that  the  firlt  three  gofpels  were  writ¬ 
ten  and  publilhed  before  John  compofed  his  gofpeh 
Except  the  relation  of  our  Saviour’s  trial,  death,  and 
refurredtion,  almoft  every  thing  which  occurs  in  this 
book  is  new.  The  account  ot  our  Saviour’s  nativity,  j)r 
of  his  baptifm,  and  of  his  temptation  in  the  wildernefs,  bell's  Pn. 
is  omitted  ;  nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  the  calling  of/**  to 
the  twelve  apoftles,  or  of  their  million  during  our  Sa ' 
viour’s  life.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  notone  pa- 
rable  is  mentioned,  nor  any  of  the  predi&ions  relating 
to  the  deftrn&ion  of  Jernfalem.  All  the  miracles  re¬ 
corded  by  the  other  evangelifts  are  patted  over,  except 
the  miraculous  fupply  of  provifion,  by  which  five  thou- 
fand  were  fed  :  and  it  is  probable  that  this  miracle  was 
related  for  the  fake  of  the  difeourfe  to  which  it  gave 
birth.  The  other  miracles  which  are  mentioned  are 
few  in  number,  but  in  general  they  are  minutely  de¬ 
tailed.  They  confift  of  thefe  :  the  turning  of  water 
into  wine  at  Cana  ;  the  cure  of  the  difeafed  man  at  the 
pool  of  Bethefda  ;  the  cure  of  the  man  that  had  been 
blind  from  his  birth  ;  the  reftoring  of  Lazarus  to  life  ; 
and  the  healing  of  the  fervant’s  ear  which  Peter  had 
cut  off.  But  valuable  would  this  gofpel  be,  though  it 
had  only  recorded  the  Confolation  of  Jefus  to  his  diici- 
ples  previous  to  his  departure  ;  which  exhibits  a  moft 
admirable  view  of  our  Saviour’s  charadler,  of  his  care 
and  tender  regard  for  his  difeipks.  Having  opened 
every  fource  of  comfort  to  their  defponding  minds ; 
exhorted  them  to  mutual  love,  and  to  the  obedience  of 
his  Father’s  precepts  ;  having  warned  them  of  the  im¬ 
pending  dangers  and  forrows — our  Saviour  concludes 
with  a  prayer,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  piety  and  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  ardent  without  enthufiafm,  fubtr  and  rational 
without  lukewarmnefs. 

The  time  in  which  this  gofpel  was  written  has  not  Tiniest 
been  fixed  with  any  precilion.  Irenaeus  iniorms  us,  that  which  it 
it  was  written  at  Ephefus,  but  leaves  11s  to  conje&ure was  wnt‘ 
whether  it  was  written  before  or  after  John’s  retnrnr 
from  Patinos.  He  was  baniflied  to  Patmos  by  Domi- 
tian,  who  reigned  15  years,  and  according  to  the  beft 
computation  died  A.  I).  96.  The  pcrfecution  which 
occaiioned  the  exile  of  John  commenced  in  the  14th 
year  of  Domitian’s  reign.  If  John  wrote  his  goipel 
after  his  return  to  Ephefus,  which  is  affirmed  by  E^i- 
phanius  to  have  been  the  cafe,  we  may  fix  the  date  of 
it  about  the  year  97  (f). 

This  gofpel  is  evidently  the  produdlion  of  an  illite- Sty  e  of 
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(f)  It  has  been  argued  from  a  pillage  in  this  gofpel,  that  it  muft  have  been  written  before  the  deftrn&ion  of 
Jernfalem.  In  fpeakmg  of  the  pool  of  Bethfaida,  John  ufes  the  prefent  teule  :  His  words  are,  “  There  is  at 

2  Jeruialera.” 
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Suture,  rate  Jew,  and  its  ftyle  is  remarkable  for  fimplicity. 
km/mw'  abounds  more  with  Hebraifms  than  any  of  the  other 
gofpels  ;  and  contains  fome  ftrong  oriental  figures  which 
are  not  readily  underftood  by  an  European. 
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This  golpel  is  cited  once  by  Clemens  Romanus,  by 
t<  bj  *n-  Barnabas  three  times,  by  Ignatius  five  times,  by  Juftin 
Mart?r  **1X  by  Irenieus,  and  above  forty  times 

by  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

As  of  the  The  book  which  we  intitle  the  A£l$  of  the  Apoftles 
abides,  conne&s  the  gofpels  and  the  epiftles.  It  is  evidently  a 
continuation  of  Luke’s  gofpel,  which  appears  both  from 
the  introduction  and  from  the  attentions  of  ancient  Chri- 
ftians.  Both  are  dedicated  to  Theophilus  ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  A£ls  a  reference  is  made  to  his  gofpel, 
which  he  calls  a  former  treat  if ,  recording  the  adlions 
and  difeourfes  of  Jefus  till  his  afeenfion  to  heaven. 
Luke  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  Ads  of  the 
Apoftles  by  Iremeus,  by  Tertullian,  by  Origen,  and 
Eufebius. 

From  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  firft  perfon  plural,  it  is 
manifefl  that  Luke  the  author  was  prefent  at  many  of 
the  tranfadions  which  he  relates.  He  appears  to  have 
accompanied  Paul  from  Troas  to  Philippi.  He  attend¬ 
ed  him  alfo  to  Jerufalem,  and  afterwards  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Paul  in  feveral  of  thofe  epiftles  which  were  written  from 
Rome,  particularly  in  the  2d  epiftle  to  Timothy,  and  in 
the  epiftle  to  Phil  emon. 

This  book  contains  the  hi  (lory  of  the  Chriftian 
church  for  the  fpace  of  about  28  or  30  years,  from  the 
time  of  our  Saviour’s  afcention  to  Paul’s  arrival  at  Rome 
in  the  year  60  or  61 .  As  it  informs  us  that  Paul  refided 
two  years  in  Rome,  it  muft  have  been  written  after  the 
year  63  ;  and  as  the  death  of  Paul  is  not  mentioned,  it 
is- probable  it  was  compofed  before  that  event,  which 
happened  A.  D.  65. 

The  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  may  be  divided  into  feven 
parts.  1.  The  account  of  our  Saviour’s  afcenfion,  and 
of  the  occurrences  which  happened  on  the  firft  Pente- 
coft  after  that  event,  contained  in  chap.  1*.  ii.  2.  The 
tranfadions  of  the  Chriftians  of  the  circumcifion  at  Je¬ 
rufalem,  in  Judea,  and  Samaria,  chap.  iii. — ix.  xi. 

I  —  21.  xii.  3.  Tranfadions  in  Casfarea,  and  the  admif. 
fion  of  the  Gentiles,  chap  x.  4.  The  firft  circuit  of  Bar¬ 
nabas  and  Paul  among  the  Gentiles,  chap.  xi.  22.  xiii. 
xiv.  .  5.  Embafty  to  Jerufalem,  and  the  firft  council 
held  in  that  city,  chap.  xv.  6.  Paul’s  fecond  journey, 
chap.  xvi. — xxi.  7.  His  arreftment,  trial,  appeal  to 
Casfar,  and  journey  to  Rome,  chap.  xxi.  to  the  end  of 
the  book. 

en  Cited  The  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  are -cited  .by  Clemens  Ro- 
:hriftu  manUS’  PolycarP».by  Juftin  Martyr,  thirty  times  by 
Irennsus,  and  feven  times  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

All  the  eftential  dodrines  and  precepts  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  religion  were  certainly  taught  by  our  Saviour  him- 
felf,  and  are  contained  in  the  gofpels.  The  epiftles  may 
be  confide  red  as  commentaries  on  the  dodrines  of  the 
gofpel,  addrefied  to  particular  focieties,  accommodated 
to  their  refpedive  fituations ;  intended  to  refute  the 
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It  errors  and  falie  notions  which  prevailed  among  them,  Scdptiur, 
and  to  inculcate  thofe  virtues  ia  which  they  were  molt  1 

deficient.  172 

The  plan  on  which  thefe  Letters  are  written  is,  General 
firft,  to  decide  the  controverfy,  or  refute  the  erroneous 
notions  which  had  arifen  in  the  fociety  to  which  the 
epiftle  was  addreffed  :  And,  Cscondly,  to  recommend 
thofe  duties  which  their  falfe  doftrines  might  induce 
them  to  negled  ;  at  the  fame  time  inculcating  in  ge¬ 
neral  exhortations  the  molt  important  precepts  of  Chri¬ 
ftian  morality. 

Of  the  epiftles  fourteen  were  written  by  St  Paul.  Arranged 
Thefe  are  not  placed  according  to  the  order  of  time  in  in  chroao- 
which  they  were  compofed,  but  according  to  the  fup-*°£ica*  oz~ 
pofed  precedence  of  the  focieties  or  perfous  to  whont  r‘ 
they  were  addrefied  It  will  be  proper  therefore  to 
exhibit  here  their  chronological  order  according  to  Dr 
Lardner.  * 


I  <59 

f  brent* 

KT 


70 


in 
e  epif. 


A  Table  of  St  Paul's  Epistles*  with  the  Places  where  f 
and  times  when ,  written ,  according  to  Dr  Lardner. 


F 

1  Thefialomans 

2  Thefialonians 

Galatians 

1  Corinthians 

1  Timothy 

Titus 

2  Corinthians 
Romans 
Epbefians 

2  l^imothy 
Philippians 
Colofiians 
Philemon 

Hebrews 


Places. 
Corinth 
Corinth 
J  Corinth  or 
£  Ephefus 
Ephefus 
Macedonia 
f  Macedonia 
\  or  near  it 
Macedonia 
Corinth 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 

f  Rome  orl 
I  Italy  $ 


} 


A.  D. 

5Z 

52 

near  the  end  of  52 
or  beginning  of  53 
the  beginning  of53 

J-  bef.  the  end  of  56 

about  O&ober  57 
about  February  58 
about  A  pril  §1 
abont  May  61 
bef.  the  end  of  62 
bef.  the  end  of  62 
bef.  the  end  of  62 

in  Spring  of  63 


Judea 

^  Rome' 

Ephefus 

^  Ephefus 

U  nkno  wn 
f  Patmos  or 
£  Ephefus 


{ 


or  beg.  of 


A  Table,  of  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  the  Revf.l a* 
tion,  according  to  Dr  Lardner , 

EpifUe.  Place. 

James 

The  two  Epiftles 
of  Peter 

1  John  Ephefus  about 

2d  and  3d  of  T  £  v  r  ^  f  between 

John  ^  p  e  uj>  ^ 

Jude 

Revelation 


} 


L.  D 

6  r 

62 

64 

80 
80 
90 

64  or  65 
95  or  96 


It  is  more  difficult  to  underfland  the  epiftolary  wri- Caufes  of 
tings  than  the  gofpels  ;  the  caufe  of  which  is  evident,  their  obfeu* 
Many  tilings  are  omitted  in  a  letter,  or  (lightly  mentioned rity* 
becaufe  fuppofed  to  be  known  by  the  peifon  to  whom 
it  is  addrefied.  To  a  llranger  this  will  create  much 

difficulty. 


Jerufalem.”  Now  if  thefe  words  had  been  written  after  the  dedru&ion  of  Jerufalem,  it  is  urged  the  paft  tenfe^ 
wuld  have  been  ufed,  and  not  the  prefent.  This  argument  is  more  fpecious  than  forcible.  Though  Jerufalem- > 
was  demolilhed,  does  it  follow  that  the  pool  of  Bcthfoida  was  dried  up  ? 


Scripture, 


*15 

Caufes  of 
obfcurity 
peculiar  to 
St  Paul’s 
epiltles. 


i?6 

Mr  Locke 
plan  of  flu- 
dying  the 
.epiflles. 
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difficulty.  The  bufinefs  about  which  St  Paul  wrote 
was  certainly  well  known  to  his  correfpondents  ;  but  at 
this  diftance  of  time  we  can  obtain  no  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  occcafion  of  his  writing*  of  the  character 
and  circumftanees  of  thofe  perfons  for  whom  his  letters 
■were  intended,  except  what  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
writings  themfelves.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  tho’ 
many  allufions  fhould  be  obfcure.  Befides,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  many  paffages  that  he  anfwers  letters  and 
queftions  which  his  correfpondents  had  fent  him.  If 
thefe  had  been  preferved,  they  would  have  thrown 
more  light  upon  many  things  than  all  the  notes  and 
conje&ures  of  the  commentators. 

The  caufes  of  obfcurity  which  have  been  now  men¬ 
tioned  are  common  to  all  the  writers  of  the  epiflles ; 
but  there  are  fome  peculiar  to  St  Paul.  I.  As  he  had 
an  acute  and  fertile  mind,  he  feems  to  have  written 
with  great  rapidity,  and  without  attending  much  to  the 
common  rules  of  method  and  arrangement.  To  this 
caufe  we  may  afcribe  his  numerous  and  long  parenthe- 
fes.  In  the  heat  of  argument  he  fometimes  breaks  off 
abruptly  to  follow  out  fome  new  thought ;  and  when 
he  has  exhaufted  it,  he  returns  from  his  digreffion  with¬ 
out  informing  his  readers  ;  fo  that  it  requires  great  at¬ 
tention  to  retain  the  connexion.  2.  His  frequent  change 
of  perfon,  too,  creates  ambiguity  :  by  the  pronoun  I  lie 
fometimes  means  himfelf ;  fometimes  any  Chriflian  ; 
fometimes  a  Jew,  and  fometimes  any  man.  In  ufing 
the  pronoun  we  he  fometimes  intends  himfelf,  fome¬ 
times  comprehends  his  companions,  fometimes  the  apof- 
ties  ;  at  one  time  lie  alludes  to  the  converted  Jews,  at 
another  time  to  the  converted  Gentiles.  3.  There  is  a 
third  caufe  of  obfcurity  ;  he  frequently  propofes  ob¬ 
jections,  and  anfwers  them  without  giving  any  formal 
intimation.  There  are  other  difficulties  which  arife 
from  our  uncertainty  who  are  the  perfons  he  is  addref- 
fing,  and  what  are  the  particular  opinions  and  praftices 
to  whueh  he  refers.  To  thefe  we  may  add  two  exter¬ 
nal  caufes,  which  have  increafed  the  difficulty  of  under- 
11  an  ding  the  epiflles,  I.  The  dividing  them  into  chap¬ 
ters  and  verfes,  which  diffolves  the  connexion  of  the 
parts,  and  breaks  them  into  fragments.  If  Cicero’s 
epiflles  had  been  fo  disjointed,  the  reading  of  them 
would  be  attended  with  lefs  pleafure  and  advantage, 
and  with  a  great  deal  more  labour.  2.  We  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  the  phrafeology  of  the  epiflles  from  our  in¬ 
fancy  ;  but  we  have  either  no  idea  at  all  when  we  ufe 
it,  or  our  idea  of  it  is  derived  from  the  articles  or  fyflem 
which  we  have  efpoufed.  But  as  different  fe&s  have 
arbitrary  definitions  for  St  Paul’s  phrafes,  we  fhall  ne¬ 
ver  by  following  them  difeover  the  meaning  of  St  Paul, 
who  certainly  did  not  adjufl  his  phrafeology  to  any 
man’s  fyflem. 

The  befl  plan  of  fludying  the  epiflles  is  that  which 
was  propofed  and  executed  by  Mr  Locke.  This  we 
fhall  prefent  to  our  readers  in  the  words  of  that  acute 
and  judicious  author. 

's  “  After  I  had  found  by  long  experience,,  that  the 
reading  of  the  text  and  comments  in  the  ordinary  way 
proved  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  I  wifhed  to  the  end  propo¬ 
fed,  I  began  to  fufpedl  that  in  reading  a  chapter  as  was 
ufual,  and  thereupon  fometimes  confulting  expofitors 
upon  fome  hard  places  of  it,  which  at  that  time  mofl 
affe&ed  me,  as  relating  to  points  then  under  confidera- 
piQ n  in  nry  own  mind,  or  in  debate  amongfl  others,  was 
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not  a  right  method  to  get  into  the  true  fenfe  of  thefe  Scripture, 

epiflles.  I  faw  plainly,  after  I  began  once  to  reflect  - r— 

on  it,  that  if  any  one  fhould  write  me  a  letter  as  long 
as  St  Paul’s  to  the  Romans,  concerning  fuch  a  matter 
as  that  is,  in  a  flyle  as  foreign,  and  expreffions  as  du¬ 
bious  as  his  feem  to  be,  if  I  fhould  divide  it  into  fifteen 
or  fixteen  chapters,  and  read  one  of  them  to-day,  and 
another  to-morrow,  &c.  it  is  ten  to  one  I  fhould  ne¬ 
ver  come  to  a  full  and  clear  comprehenfion  of  it.  The 
way  to  underfland  the  mind  of  him  that  writ  it,  every 
one  would  agree,  was  to  read  the  whole  letter  through 
from  one  end  to  the  other  all  at  once,  to  fee  what  was 
the  main  fubjedl  and  tendency  of  it :  or  if  it  had  feve- 
ral  views  and  purpofes  in  it,  not  dependent  one  of  an¬ 
other,  nor  in  a  fubordination  to  one  chief  aim  and  end, 
to  difeover  what  thofe  different  matters  were,  and 
where  the  author  concluded  one,  and  began  another  ; 
and  if  there  were  any  neceffity  of  dividing  the  epiflle 
into  parts,  to  make  the  boundaries  of  them. 

<sIn  the  profecution  of  this  thought,  I  concluded  it  ne- 
ceffary,  for  the  underflanding  of  any  one  of  St  Paul’s 
epiflles,  to  read  it  all  thro’  at  one  fitting,  and  to  obferve 
as  well  as  I  could  the  drift  and  defign  of  his  writing  it- 
If  the  firfl  reading  gave  me  fome  light,  the  fecond  gave 
me  more  ;  and  fo  I  perfiiled  on  reading  conflantly  the 
whole  epiflle  over  at  once  till  I  came  to  have  a  good 
general  view  of  the  apoflle’s  main  purpofe  in  writing 
the  epiflle,  the  chief  branches  of  his  difeourfe  wherein 
he  profecuted  it,  the  arguments  he  ufed,  and  the  difpo- 
fition  of  the  whole. 

“  This,  I  confefs,  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or 
two  hafty  readings  ;  it  muft  be  repeated  again  and  again 
with  a  clofe  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the  difeourfe,  and 
a  perfedl  negledl  of  the  divifions  into  chapters  and  ver¬ 
fes.  On  the  contrary,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  fuppofe 
that  the  epiflle  has  but  one  bufinefs  and  one  aim,  till 
by  a  frequent  perufal  of  it  you  are  forced  to  fee  there 
are  diftinft  independent  matters  in  it,  which  will  for¬ 
wardly  enough  fhow  themfelves. 

“  It  requires  fo  much  more  pain6,  judgment,  and  ap¬ 
plication,  to  find  the  coherence  of  obfcure  and  abftrufe 
writings,  and  makes  them  fo  much  the  more  unfit  to 
ferve  prejudice  and  preoccupation  when  found ;  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  St  Paul’s  epiflles  have  with 
many  paffed  rather  for  disjointed,  loofe,  pious  difeourfes, 
full  of  warmth  and  zeal,  and  overflows  of  light,  rather 
than  for  calm,  flrong,  coherent  reafonings,  that  carried 
a  thread  of  argument  and  confiftency  all  through 
them.” 

Mr  Locke  tells  us  he  continued  to  read  the  fame 
epiflle  over  and  over  again  till  he  difeovered  the  fcopc 
pf  the  whole,  and  the  different  fteps  and  arguments  by 
which  the  writer  accomplifhes  his  purpofe.  For  he  was 
convinced  before  reading  his  epiflles,  that  Paul  was  a 
man  of  learning,  of  found  fenfe,  and  knew  all  the  doc- 
trines  of  the  gofpel  by  revelation.  The  fpeeches  record¬ 
ed  in  the  A6ls  of  the  Apoftles  convinced  this  judicious 
critic  that  Paul  was  a  clofe  and  accurate  reafoner :  and 
therefore  he  concluded  that  his  epiflles  would  not  be 
written  in  a  loofe,  confufed,  incoherent  flyle.  Mr  Locke 
accordinglyffollowed  the  chain  of  the  apoftle’s  difeourfe, 
obferved  his  inferences,  and  carefully  examined  from  what 
premifes  they  were  drawn,  till  lie  obtained  a  general  out¬ 
line  of  any  particular  epiflle.  If  every  divine  would 
follow  this  method,  he  would  foou  acquire  fuch  a  know- 
1  ledge 
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Scripture.  ledge  of  Paul's  ftyle  and  manner,  that  he  would  perufe  rived  foldy  from  faith,  and  to  which  Jews  and  Gentiles  Scripture. 

J?7  his  other  Epiftles  with  much  greater  eafe.  have  an  equal  claim.  - - r—"' 

Epiftle  to  t  That  the  Epiflle  to  the  Romans  was  written  at  Co-  “  IV.  In  order  to  prove  this,  he  fhows  (chap.  i.  1 8. _ 

the  Romans,  rinth  by  St  Paul,  is  afcertained  by  the  teftimony  of  iii.  20.)  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  ‘  under  fin/ 
the  ancient  Chriftians.  It  was  compofed  in  the  year  i.  e .  that  God  will  impute  their  fins  to  Jews  as  well  as 
58,  in  the  24th  year  after  Paul's  converfion,  and  is  the  to  Gentiles. 
x7$  ieventh  epiflle  which  he  wrote.  From  the  Adis  of  the  “  His  arguments  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  fyllogifms 

Its  date.  Apoftle3  vve  learn  that  it  mufl  have  been  written  with-  (ch.  ii.  1.  17 — 24.)  1.  4  The  wrath  of  God  is  reveal- 

in  the  fpace  of  three  months;  for  that  was  the  whole  ed  again  ft  thofe  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteouf- 
period  of  Paul's  relidence  in  Greece,  ( Adis  xx.  1,  2,  3.)  nefs  ;  i.  e.  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  yet  ftn 
7  he  following  analyfis  of  this,  epiftle  we  have  taken  againfl  it.  2.  The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths; 
from  a  valuable  little  treatife,  intitkd  A  Key  to  the  but,  partly  by  their  idolatry,  and  partly  by  their  other 
New  1  eftament,  which  was  written  by  Dr  Percy  bi-  deteftable  vices,  they  finned  againft  the  truth  they  ac- 
ftiop  of  Dromore.  It  exhibits  the  intention  of  the  knowledged.  3.  Therefore  the  wrath  of  God  is  re- 
apoftle,  and  the  arguments  which  he  ufes  to  prove  his  vealed  againft  the  Gentiles,  and  punifheth  them.  4.  The 
different  propoiitions,  in  the  moft  concife,  diftindl,  and  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than  the  GerK 

conne&ed  manner,  and  affords  the  befl  view  of  this  tiles,  and  fet  they  fin.  5.  Confequently  the  Jewifh  fm- 

Epiftle  that  we  have  ever  feen.  ners  are  yet  more  expo  fed  to  the  wrath  of  God  (ch.  ii. 

x79  “The  Chriftian  church  at  Rome  appears  not  to  1— -12.)  Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  anfwers 
General  de- have  been  planted  by  any  apoftle  ;  wherefore  St  Paul,  certain  obje&ions  to  it.  Obj.  1.  <  The  Jews  were  well 
£n  left  it  fhould  be  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  who  then  grounded  in  their  knowledge,  and  ftudied  the  law/ 
fwarmed  in  Rome,  and  of  whom  many  were  converted  He  anfwers,  If  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  without  ob- 
to  Chriftianity,  fends  them  ail  abftrad  of  the  principal  ferving  it,  could  juftify  them,  then  God  could  not  have 
truths  of  the  gofpel,  and  endeavours  to  guard  them  condemned  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  nature, 
againft  thofe  erroneous  notions  which  the  Jews  had  of  (ch.  ii.  13  — 16.)  Obj.  2.  4  The  Jews  were  circumci- 
juftifi cation,  and  of  the  eledlion  of  their  own  nation.  fed/  Anf  That  is,  ye  are  admitted  by  an  outward 
.  “  Now  t^ie  Jews  afligned  three  grounds  for  juftifica-  fign  into  the  covenant  with  God.  This  fign  will  net 
tion.  Fir  ft,  4  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merits  of  avail  you  when  ye  violate  that  covenant  (ch.  ii.  25.  to 
their  anceftors,  and  the  covenant  made  by  God  with  the  end).  Obj.  3.  4  According  to  this  dodlrine  of  St 
thefe  holy  men/  They,  thought  God  could  not  hate  Paul,  the  Jews  have  no  advantage  before  others.'  Anf. 
the  children  of  fuch  meritorious  parents ;  and  as  he  had  Yes,  they  Rill  have  advantages  ;  for  unto  them  are  corn- 
made  a  covenant  with  the  patriarchs  to  blefs  their  po-  mitted  the  oracles  of  God.  But  their  privileges  do 
ftenty,  he  was  obliged  thereby  to  pardon  their  fins,  not  extend  to  this,  that  God  ffiould  overlook  their  fins. 

Secondly,  4  A  perfeR  knowledge  and  diligent  ftudy  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  Scripture  condemns  even  in 
tlie  law  of  Mofes/  1  hey  made  this  a  plea  for  the  re-  the  Jews  (ch.  iii.  1  — 19.)  Obj .  4.  4  They  had  the  Le- 
million  of  all.  their  fins  and  vices.  Thirdly,  4  The  works  vitical  law  and  facrifices/  Anf.  From  hence  is  no  re- 
ot  the  Levitical  law/  which  were  to  expiate  fin,  efpe-  million,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  fin,  (ch.  iii.  20.) 
cially  circumcifion  and  facrifices.  Hence  they  inferred  “  V.  From  all  this  St  Paul  concludes,  that  Jews  and 
that  the  Gentiles  mud  receive  the  whole  law  of  Mofes,  Gentiles  may  be  juftifled  by  the  fame  means,  namely, 
m  order  to  be  juftified  and  faved.  .  without  the  Levitical  law,  through  faith  in  Chrift: 

“  1  he  dodlrme  of  the  Jews  concerning  ele&ion  was,  And  in  oppofition  to  the  imaginary  advantages  of  the 
4  1  hat  as  God  had  promifed  to  Abraham  to  blefs  his  feed,  Jews,  he  ftates  the  declaration  of  Zechariah,  that  God  is 
to  give  him  not  only  fpiritual  bleftings,  but  alfo  the  land  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  (ch.  iii. 
ofCanaan,  to  fufferhim  to  dwell  there  in  profperity,  and  21.  to  the  end.) 

to  confider  him  as  his  church  upon  earth:’  That  there-  “  VI.  As  the  whole  blefling  was  promifed  to  the 
fore  this  blefling  extended  to  their  whole  nation,  and  faithful  defendants  of  Abraham,  whom  both  Scripture 
that  God  was  bound  to  fulfil  thefe  promifes  to  them,  and  the  Jews  call  his  children,  he  proves  his  former  af- 
whether  they  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faithful  or  un-  ferrion  from  the  example  of  Abraham  ;  who  was  an 
believing.  They  even  believed  that  a  prophet  ought  idolater  before  his  call,  but  was  declared  juft  by  God, 
not  to  pronounce  againft  their  nation  the  prophecies  on  account  of  his  faith,  long  before  his  circumcifion. 

‘with  which  he  was  infpired  ;  but  was  rather  to  beg  of  Hence  he  takes  occafion  to  explain  the  nature  and 
God  to  expungehis  name  out  of  the  book  of  the  living,  fruits  of  faith,  (ch.  iv.  1.  v.  1 1.) 

"  Thefe  previous  remarks  will  ferve  as  a  key  to  un-  “  VII.  He  goes  on  to  prove  from  God’s  juftice, 
lock  this  difficult  Epiftle,  of  which  we  fhall  now  give  a  that  the  Jews  had  no  advantages  over  the  Gentiles 
ffiort  analyiis.  See  Michaelts’s  Lefiures  on  the  New  Tejla-  with  refpeR  to  j unification.'  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles 

180  ^‘t  ti  .  .  bad  forfeited  life  and  immortality,  by  the  means  of  one 

Andar  aly-  e  L  I  he  Epiftle  begins  with  the  ufual  falutation  with  common  father  of  their  race,  whom  they  themfelves  had 

fisofit.  which  the  Greeks  began  their  letters,  (chap.  i.  1 — 7.)  not  chofen.  Now  as  God  was  willing  to  reftore  im- 

“II-  St  Paul  profeffes  his  joy  at  the  flourifhing  ftate  mortality  by  a  new  fpiritual  head  of  a  covenant,  viz. 
of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  his  defire  to  come  and  Chrift,  it  was  juft  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  fhould 
preach  the  gofpel  (ver.  8 — 19.):  then  he  infenfibly  (hare  in  this  new  reprefeDtative  of  the  whole  race  (ch.  v. 
introduces  the  capital  point  he  intended  to  prove,  viz.  12.  to  the  end). — Chap.  v.  ver.  15,  16.  amounts  to  tiff* 

.  “  11  The  fubjedl  of  the  gofpel  (ver.  16,  17.),  that  negative  queftion,  «  Is  it  not  fitting  that  the  free  gift 

it  reveals  a  righteoufnefs  unknown  before,  which  is  de-  ffiuuld  extend  as  far  a#  the  offence  P  b 
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Serlpturr,  «  VIII.  He  {hows  that  the  do&rine  of  jollification, 

-  as  Hated  by  him,  lays  us  under  the  ftrongeft  obligations 

of  holinefs,  (cli.  vi.  1.  to  the  end.) 

“  IX.  He  (hows  that  the  law  of  Mofes  no  longer 
concerns  us  at  all;  for  our  juftification  arifes  from  our 
appearing  in  Ood’s  light,  as  if  actually  dead  with  Chrift 
on  account  of  our  fins  ;  but  the  law  of  Mofes  was  not 
given  to  the  dead.  On  this  occalion  he  proves  at  large, 
that  the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us  is  not  affe&ed 
by  this;  and  that  whillt  wc  are  under  the  law  of  Mofes 
we  perpetually  become  fubjedt  to  death,  even  by  fins 
of  inadvertency,  (eh.  vii.  1.  to  the  end.) 

u  X.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  all  thofe,  and  thofe 
only,  who  are  united  with  Chrift,  and  for  the  fake  of 
his  union,  do  not  live  according  to  the  flefh,  are  free 
from  all  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  have  an  undoubt¬ 
ed  lhare  in  eternal  life,  (ch.  viii.  1  — 17) 

“  XI-  Having  deferibed  their  blefTednefs,  he  is  aware 
that  the  Jews,  who  expe&ed  a  temporal  happinefs, 
iliould  objedl  to  him,  that  Chriilians  notwitliftanding 
endure  much  differing  in  this  world.  He  anfwers  tills 
objedlion  at  large*  (ch.viii.  18.  to  the  end  ) 

“  XII.  He  (hows  that  God  is  not  the  lefs  true  and 
faithful,  becaufe  he  doth  not  juftify,  but  rather  rqe&s 
and  punifhes,  thofe  Jews  who  would  not  believe  the 
Meffiah,  (ch.  ix.  x.  xi. )  In  difeuffing  this  point,  we 
may  obferve  the  cautious  manner  in  which,  on  account 
■of  the  Jewifh  prejudices,  he  introduces  it  (ch.  ix.  1  5*)> 

as  well  as  in  the  difcuffion  itfelf. 

“  He  fhows  that  the  promifes  of  God  were  never 
made  to  all  the  pofterity  of  Abraham,  and  that  God  al¬ 
ways  referved  to  himfelf  the  power  of  choofing  thofe 
ions  of  Abraham  whom,  for  Abraham’s  fake,  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  blefs,  and  of  punifhing  the  wicked  fons  of  Abra¬ 
ham  ;  and  that  with  refped  to  temporal  happinefs  or 
mifery,  he  was  not  even  determined  in  his  choice  by 
their  works.  Thus  he  reje£ted  Ifhmael,  Efau,  the  If* 
raelites  in  the  defert  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  that  people  in  the  time  of  Ifaiah,  making 
them  a  facrifice  to  his  juftice,  (ch.  ix.  6 — 29.) 

<<  He  then  proceeds  to  {how  that  God  had  reafou  to 
rejea  moft  of  the  Jews  then  living,  becaufe  they  would 
not  believe  in  the  Meffiah,  though  the  gofpel  had  been 
preached  to  them  plainly  enough,  (ch.  ix.  30.  x.  to  the 
end).  However,  that  God  had  not  reje&ed  all  his 
people,  but  was  Hill  fulfilling  his  promife  upon  many 
thoufand  natural  defeendants  of  Abraham,  who  believed 
in  the  Meffiah,  and  would  in  a  future  period  fulfil 
them  upon  more  ;  for  that  all  Ifrael  would  be  convert¬ 
ed,  (ch.  xi.  i _ 32.)  And  he  concludes  with  admiring 

the  wife  counfels  of  God,  (ver.  33*  to  the  end.) 

“  XIII.  From  the  doarine  hitherto  laid  down,  and 
particularly  from  this,  that  God  has  in  mercy  accepted 
the  Gentiles  ;  he  argues,  that  the  Romans  fhould  con- 
fecrate  and  offer  themfelves  up  wholly  to  God.  This 
leads  him  to  mention  in  particular  fome  ChrHtian  duties* 
(ch.  xii. ),  viz. 

-  ~~  '  them  to  be  fubjea  to  magi- 

;  the  Jews  at  that  time  being 
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“  XVII.  He  exhorts  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Scripture, 
Chriftian  church  to  brotherly  unity,  (ch.  xiv.  2.  xv. 

13.) 

“  XVIII.  He  concludes  his  Epiftle  with  an  excufe 
for  having  ventured  to  admonifh  the  Romans,  whom  he 
had  not  converted  ;  with  an  account  of  his  journey  to 
Jerufalem  ;  and  with  fome  falutations  to  thofe  perfons 
whom  he  meant  to  recommend  to  the  church  at  Rome.” 

See  Michaelis’s  LeBures  on  the  New  Tejlament.  .  l8t 

Corinth  was  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  city,  built  upon  Firtt  Epiftl* 
the  ifthmus  which  joins  the  Morea  to  the  northern  to  the  Co- 
parts  of  Greece.  In  this  city  Paul  had  fpent  two  nmhiai16* 
years  founding  a  Chriftian  church,  which  confided  of 
a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  the  greater  part 
Gentiles.  #  jg* 

About  three  years  after  the  apoftle  had  left  Corinth,  {ts  <jatCf. 
he  wrote  this  Epiftle  from  Ephefus  in  the  year  56  or 
57,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Nero’s  reign.  That  it 
was  written  from  Ephefus,  appears  from  the  falutation 
with  which  the  Epiftle  clofes,  (chap.  xvi.  19.)  ‘‘  The 
churches  of  Afia  falute  you.  Aquila  and  Prifcilla  fa- 
lute  you  much  in  the  Lord.”  From  thefe  words  it  is 
evident,  in  the  ift  place,  that  the  Epiftle  was  written 
in  Afia.  2dly,  It  appears  from  Ads  xviii.  18,  19. 
that  Aquila  and  Prifcilla  accompanied  Paul  from  Co¬ 
rinth  to  Ephefus,  where  they  feem  to  have  continued 
till  Paul’s  departure. 

St  Paul  had  certainly  kept  up  a  conftant  intercourfe 
with  the  churches  which  he  had  founded;  for  he  was 
evidently  acquainted  with  all  their  revolutions.  'They 
feem  to  have  applied  to  him  for  advice  in  thofe  diffi¬ 
cult  cafes  which  their  own  underftanding  could  not 
folve  ;  and  he  was  ready  on  all  occaiions  to  corred  their 

miftakes.  183 

This  Epiftle  confifts  of  two  parts.  I.  A  reproof  General  de* 
for  thofe  vices  to  which  they  were  moft  propenfe  ;  fig«  of  iw 
2.  An  anfwer  to  fome  queries  which  they  had  propo- 
fed  to  him. 

The  Corinthians,  like  the  other  Greeks,  had  been 
accuftomed  to  fee  their  philofophers  divide  themfelves 
into  different  feds  ;  and  as  they  brought  along  with 
them  into  the  Chriftian  church  their  former  opinions 
and  cuftoms,  they  wilhed,  as  before,  to  arrange  them¬ 
felves  under  different  leaders.  In  this  Epiftle  Paul  lS4 
condemns  thefe  diviiions  as  inconiifteift  with  the  fpiritThe  apof- 
of  Chriftianity,  which  inculcates  benevolence  and  una-tle  reproves) 
nimity,  and  as  oppofite  to  the  condud  of  Chriftian  teach- 


XIV.  He  exhorts 
(bates  (ch.  xiii.  l — 7.) 
given  to  fedition. 

XV.  To  love  one  another  heartily  (ver.  2 — 10.) 
And, 

“  XVI.  To  ahftain 
confidered  as  things  indifferent 
(ver.  11.  to  the  end.) 


ers,  who  did  not^like  the  philofophers,  afpire  after  the ^Tr  vkup 


from  thofe 

among 


vices  which  were 
the.  Gentiles, 


praife  of  eloquence  and  wifdom.  *1  hey  laid  no  claim 
to  thefe  nor  to  any  honour  that  cometh  from  men. 
The  apoftle  declares,  that  the  Chriftian  truths  were  re¬ 
vealed  from  heaven  *5  that  they  were  taught  with  great 
plainnefs  and  fimplrcity,  and  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  (chap.  1.  I ).  He  diffuades  them  from  their  di- 
vifions  and  animofities,  by  reminding  them  of  the  great 
trial  which  every  man’s  work  muft  undergo  ;  of  the  guilt 
they  incurred  by  polluting  the  temple  or- church  of 
God  ;  of  the  vanity  of  human  wifdom  ;  and  of  glorying 
in  men.  He  admoniffies  them  to  efteem.  the  teachers 
of  the  gofpel  only  as  the  fervants  of  Chrift  ;  and  to  re¬ 
member  that  every  fuperior  advantage  which  they  enjoy¬ 
ed  was  to  be  aferibed  to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  (chap, 
iii.  4). 

2.  In  the  fifth  chapter  the  apoftle  confiders  the  cafe 
of  a  notorious  offender,  who  had  married  his  ftepmo- 

ther  % 
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And  an¬ 
swers  cer- 


$erfptup#-  thet*  •  and  tells  them,  that  lie  ought  to  be  excommum 
cated.  He  alfo  exhorts  the  Chriftians  not  to  affociate 
with  any  perfon  who  led  fuch  an  openly  profane  life. 

3*  He  cenfures  the  Corinthians  for  their  litigious  dif- 
polition,  which  caufed  them  to  profecute  their  Chrh 
iiian  brethren  before  the  Heathen  courts.  He  exprefles 
much  warmth  and  ftirprife  that  they  did  not  refer  their 
differences  to  their  brethren  ;  and  concludes  his  exhor¬ 
tations  on  this  fubjed,  by  alluring  them  that  they 
ought  rather  to  allow  themfelves  to  be  defrauded  than 
to  fetk  redrefs  from  Heathens  (chap.  v.  1 — 9). 

4.  He  inveighs  againft  thofe  vices  to  which  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  had  been  addided  before  their  converfion,  and 
efpecially  again  it  fornication,  the  criminality  of  which 
they  did  not  fully  perceive,  as  thk,  vice  was  generally 
overlooked  in  the  fyftems  of  the  philofophers,  (ch. 
vi.  to.  to  the  end). 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  public  irregularities 
,  .  with  which  they  were  chargeable,  he  next  replies  to  cer- 

fHonswhich t^11  4uel^ons  which  the  Corinthians  had  propofed  to 
they  had  him  by  letter.  He,  I.  Determines  fome  queftions 
propofed  to  relating  to  the  marriage  date  ;  as,  iff,  Whether  it  was 
h  good  to  marry  under  the  exiiting  circiunftances  of  the 

church  ?  And,  2d,  Whether  they  fhould  withdraw  from 
their  partners  if  they  continued  unbelievers  ?  (ch.  vii). 

2-  He  inftruds  them  how  to  ad  with  refped  to  idol 
offerings.  It  could  not  be  unlawful  in  itfelf  to  eat  the 
food  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  ;  for  the  confecra- 
tion  of  flefh  or  wine  to  an  idol  did  not  make  it  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  idol,  an  idol  being  nothing,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  property.  But  fome  Corinthians  thought 
it  lawful  to  go  to  a  feaft  in  the  idol  temples,  which  at 
the  fame  time  were  places  of  refort  for  lewdnefs,  and 
to  eat  the  facrinces  whilft  praifes  were  fung  to  the  idol. 
This  was  publicly  joining  in  the  idolatry.  He  even 
advifes  to  abftain  from  fuch  participation  as  was  lawful, 
rather  than  give  offence  to  a  weak  brother  ;  which  he 
enforces  by  his  own  example,  who  had  abftained  from 
many  lawful  things, .  rather  than  prove  a  fcandal  to  the 
gofpel,  (chap.  viii.  ix.  x.) 

3;  Ble  anfwers  a  third  query  concerning  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  women  ftiould  deliver  any  thing  in  pub¬ 
lic,  when  called  to  it  by  a  divine  impulfe.  And  here 
he  cenfures  the  unufual  drefs  of  both  fexes  in  prophefy- 
ing,  which  expofed  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  the  men  ufually  went  uncovered  and  the 
women  veiled. 

Being  thus  led  to  the  confideration  of  the  abufes 
that  prevailed  in  their  public  worfhip,  he  goes  on  to 
cenfure  the  irregularities  which  were  committed  at  their 
love-feafts,  or,  as  we  term  them,  the  Lord's  Supper.  It 
was  a  common  pra&ice  with  the  Greeks  at  their  fo- 
cial  fuppers  for  every  man  to  bring  his  own  provilions 
along  with  him,  not,  however,  to  fhare  them  with  the 
company,  but  to  feaft  upon  them  in  a  folitary  manner. 
Thus  the  rich  ate  and  drank  to  excefs,  while  the  poor 
were  totally  negle&ed.  The  Corinthians  introduced 
the  fame  pra&ice  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  thus  confounding  it  with  their  ordinary  meals,  and 
without  ever  examining  into  the  end  of  the  inftitution. 
It  was  this  grofs  abufe  that  Paul  reproves  in  the  1 1  th 
chapter.  He  alfo  cenfures  their  coudud  in  the  cxer- 
cife  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  he 
faows  them  they  all  proceeded  from  the  fame  fpirit,  and 
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were  intended /or  the  inftm&ion  of  Chriftian  focieties  ;  Scrfftur*, 
that  all  Chriftians  ought  to  be  united  in  mutual  love  ;  v— 
and  that  tendernefs  ought  to  be  fhown  to  the  moll  in- 
coniiderable  member,  as  every  one  is  fubfervient  to  the 
good  of  the  whole  (chap.  xii).  In  the  13th  chapter 
he  gives  a  beautiful  defeription  of  benevolence,  which 
has  been  much  and  juftly  admired.  He  reprefents  it 
as  fuperior  to  the  fupernatural  gifts  of  the  fpirit,  to  the 
molt  exalted  genius,  to  univerfal  knowledge,  and  even 
to.  faith.  In  the  14th  chapter  lie  cautions  the  Corin¬ 
thians  againft  olientation  in  the  exereife  of  the  gift  of 
languages,  and  gives  them  proper  advices. 

.  4-  He  afferts  the  refurre&ion  of  the  dead,  in  oppofi- 
tion.to  fome  of  the  Corinthians  who  denied  it,  found¬ 
ing  it  upon  the  re  furred  ion  of  Jefus  Clirut,  which  h? 
confiders  as  one  of  the  moft  eflential  doctrines  of  Chri- 
flianity.  He  then  anfwers  fome  objedions  to  the  re- 
furredion,  drawn  fr«ai  our  not  being  capable  of  under- 
handing  how  it  will  be  accompliflied,  (chap,  xv,)  He 
then  concludes  with  fome  diredious  to  the  Corinthian 
church  concerning  the  manner  of  colleding  alms  ;  pro¬ 
mises  them  a  vifit,  and  falutes  fome  of  tlie°mcinbersf  rSfT 

I  he  fecond  .  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  was  wiittenThefccond 
from  Macedonia  in  the  year  57,  about  a  year  afeer  the^piiBe  ta 
former.  See  1  Cor.  ix.  1 — 5.  viii,  and  xiii.  1.  Corin- 

St  Paul’s  firft  Epillle  had  wrought  different  effects 
among  the  Corinthians:  many  of  them  examined  their  State  of  the 
conduit;  they  excommunicated  the  incelfuous  man  ;  Corinthian 
requefted  St  Paul’s  return  with  tears;  and  vindicated church- 
him  and  his  office  againft  the  falfc  teacher  and  his  adlie- 
rents.  Others  of  them  ftill  adhered  to  that  adverfary 
of  St  Paul,  exprefsly  denied  his  apoftolic  office,  and 
even  furnifhed  themfelves  with  pretended  arguments 
from  that  Epiftle.  He  had  formerly  promifed  to  take 
a  journey  from  Ephefus  to  Corinth,  thence  to  vifit  the 
Macedonians,  and  return  from  them  to  Corinth  (2  Cor. 
t.  15,  16).  But  the  unhappy  ftate  of  the  Corinthian 
church  made  him  alter  his  intention  (verfe  23  ),  fince 
he  found  he  muff  have  treated  them  with 'feverity. 

Hence  his  adverfaries  partly  argued,  1.  That  St  Paul 
was  irrefolute  and  un Heady,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
a  prophet :  2.  The  improbability  of  his  ever  coming  to 
Corinth  again,  lince  he  was  afraid  ©f  them.  Such  was 
the  Hate  of  the  Corinthian  church  when  St  Paul,  after 
his  departure  from  Ephefus,  having  vifited  Macedonia, 

( A£ts  xx.  1.)  received  an  account  of  the  above  parti, 
culars  from  Titus  ( 2  Cor.  vii.  5,6.),  and  therefore  wrote 
them  his  fecond  Epiftle  about  the  end  of  the  fame 
year,  or  the  beginning  of  38. 

But  to  give  a  more  diftindt  view  of  the  contents  of,r-lSS, 
this  Epiftle  :  iconic. 

1.  The  apoftle,  after  a  general  falutation,  expreffes  his  o/rhis  b"** 
grateful  fenfe  of  the  divine  goodnefs ;  pr ©felling  his  confi-  P‘ftle- 
dence  in  God,  fupported  by  a  fenfe  of  his  own  integri. 
ty  ;  makes  an  apology  for  not  having  vifited  the  Corin. 
thians  as  he  had  intended,  and  vindicates  lximfelf  from 
the  charge  of  ficklenefs,  (chap.  i). 

,  y  He  forgives  the  inceftuous  man,  wliofe  conduit 
had  made  fo  deep  an  impreffioa  on  the  apoftle’s  mind 
that  one  reafon  why  he  had  deferred  his  journey  to  Co- 
noth  was,  that  he  might  not  meet  them  in  grief,  nor 
till  he  had  received  advice  of  the  effect  of  his  apoftolical 
admonitions  He  mentions  his  anxiety  to  meet  Titus 
at  Troas,  in  order  to  hear  of  their  welfare ;  exprefl’es 
X  a  his 
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Scripture  his  thankfulnefs  to  God  for  the  fuccefs  attending  his 
^  i  " '  niiniftry,  an<J  fpeaks  of  the  Corinthians  as  his  creden¬ 
tials,  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  (chap  ii.  in.  1 — 6.) 

3.  He  treats  of  the  office  committed  to  him  of 
preaching  the  redemption  ;  and  highly  prefers  it  to 
preaching  the  law  :  to  which  probably  his  adverfaries 
had  made  great  pretences.  They  had  ridiculed  his  fuf- 
ferings ;  which  he  (hows  to  be  no  difgrace  to  the  go¬ 
fpel  or  its  minifters ;  and  here  he  gives  a  fhort  abftrad 
of  the  doctrine  he  preaches,  (chap.  iii.  6.  v.  to  the 
end). 

He  expatiates  with  great  copioufnefs  on  the  temper 
with  which,  in  the  midlt  of  aftlidions  and  perfections, 
he  and  his  brethren  executed  their  important  embafly  ; 
and  with  great  affedion  and  tendernefs  he  exhorts  them 
to  avoid  the  pollution  of  idolatry,  (chap.  vi).  He  en¬ 
deavours  to  win  their  confidence,  by  telling  them  how 
much  he  rejoiced  in  their  amendn  %  nt  and  welfare,  and 
how  forry  lie  had  been  for  the  diftrefs  which  his  neeef- 
fary  reproofs  had  occafioned,  (chap.  vii).  He  then  ex¬ 
horts  them  to  make  liberal  contributions  for  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  in  Judaea.  He  recommends  to  them  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Macedonians,  and  reminds  them  of  the  be¬ 
nevolence  of  the  Lord  Jefus.  He  exprefles  his  joy  for 
the  readinefs  of  Titus  to  afiift  in  making  the  collection; 
and  makes  alfo  honourable  mention  of  other  Chriftian 
brethren,  whom  he  had  joined  with  Titus  in  the  fame 
commiffion,  (chap.  viii).  He  then,  with  admirable  ad- 
drefs,  urges  a  liberal  contribution,  and  recommends 
them  to  the  divine  bleffing,  (chap.  ix). 

4.  Next  he  obviates  fome  reflections  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  him  for  the  mildnefs  of  his  condud,  as  if 
it  had  proceeded  from  fear.  He  afferts  his  apoftolical 
power  and  authority,  cautioning  his  opponents  againft 
urging  him  to  give  too  fenfible  demonftrations  of  it, 
(chap.  x).  He  vindicates  himfelf  againft  the  infinna- 
tions  of  fome  of  the  Corinthians,  particularly  for  having 
declined  pecuniary  fupport  from  the  church  ;  an  aCtion 
which  had  been  nngeneroufly  turned  to  his  difadvan- 
tage.  To  (how  his  fuperiority  over  thofe  defigning 
men  who  had  oppofed  his  preaching,  he  enumerates  his 
fufferings  ;  gives  a  detail  of  fome  extraordinary  revela¬ 
tions  which  he  had  received  ;  and  vindicates  himfelf  from 
the  charge  of  boafting,  by  declaring  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  it  by  the  defire  of  fupporting  his  apoftolical 
charader,  (chap  xi.  xii.)  He  clofes  the  Epiltle,  by 
alluring  them  with  great  tendernefs  how  much  it  would 
grieve  him  to  demonftrate  his  divine  commiffion  by  fc- 
verer  methods 

The  Galatians  were  defeended  from  thofe  Gauls  who 
had  formerly  invaded  Greece,  and  afterwards  fettled  in 
Lower  Afia.  St  Paul  had  preached  the  gofpel  among 
them  in  the  year  5  1,  foon  after  the  council  held  at  Jeru- 
falem,  (Ads  xvi.  6).  Afia  fwarmed  at  that  time  with 
zealots  for  the  law  of  Mofes,  who  wanted  to  impofe  it 
upon  the  Gentiles,  (Ads  xv.  1)  Soon  after  St  Paul 
had  left  the  Galatians,  thefe  falfe  teachers  had  got 
among  them,  and  wanted  them  to  be  circumcifed,  &c. 
This  occafioned  the  following  Epiftle,  which  Michaelis 
thinks  was  written  in  the  fame  year,  before  St  Paul  left 
Theffalonica.  Dr  Lardner  dates  it  about  the  end  of  the 
year  52,  or  in  the  very  beginningof  53,  before  St  Paul 
fet  out  to  go  to  Jerufalem  by  way  of  Ephefus. 

The  fubjed  of  this  Epiftle  is  much  the  fame  with 
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that  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans  ;  only  this  queftion  Scripture, 
is  more  fully  confidered  here,  “  Whether  circumcifion,  ~ 
and  an  obfervance  of  the  Levitical  law,  be  neceflary  to  An*j9c!,n. 
the  falvation  of  a  Chriftian  convert  ?”  .It  appears,  tents  of  u. 
thefe  Judaizing  Chriftians,  whofe  indued  views  St  Paul 
expoles  (Ads  xv.  1.  Gal.  v.  3,  9.),  at  firft  only  re- 
prefented  circumcifion  as  neceflary  to  falvation  ;  but  af¬ 
terwards  they  i nli fled  upon  the  Chriftians  receiving  the 
Jewifh  feftivals,  (Gal.iv.  10). 

As  St  Paul  had  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia, 
and  inftruded  them  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  does 
not  fet  before  them  its  principal  dodrines,  as  he  had 
done  in  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans  ;  but  referring  them 
to  what  lie  had  already  taught  (chap.  i.  8,  9.  j ,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  once  to  the  fubjed  of  the  Epiftle. 

As  it  appears  from  feveral  paffages  of  this  Epiftle, 
particularly  chap.  i.  7,  8,  10.  and  chap.  v.  11.  that 
the  Judaizing  Chriftians  had  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
the  Galatians  that  Paul  himfelf  had  changed  his  opi¬ 
nion,  and  now  preached  up  the  Levitical  law  ;  lie  denies 
that  charge,  and  affirms  that  the  dodrines  which  he  had 
taught  were  true,  for  lie  had  received  them  from  God 
by  immediate  revelation.  He  relates  his  miraculous 
converfion  ;  afferts  his  apoftolical  authority,  which  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  difciples  of  Jefus  ;  and,  as  a 
proof  that  he  had  never  inculcated  a  compliance  with 
the  Mofaic  law,  he  declares  that  he  had  oppofed  Pe¬ 
ter  at  Antioch  for  yielding  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
Jews.  <  192 

Having  now  vindicated  his  charader  from  the  fufpi-  Arguments 
cion  of  ficklcnefs,  and  fliown  that  his  commiffion  was^e'^hlc^ 
divine,  he  argues  that  the  Galatians  ought  not  to  fub- pr* 
mit  to  the  law  of  Mofes:  1.  Becaufe  they  had  received  the  law  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  and  the  gifts  of  miracles,  not  by  the  viofe<  wa< 
law,  but  by  the  gofpel,  (chap.  iii.  1 — 5).  2.  Becaufe*™'  ^ 

the  promifes  which  God  made  to  Abraham  were  not  G^atiansI 
reftrided  to  his  circumcifed  defeendants,  but  extended 
tp  all  who  are  his  children  by  faith,  (chap.  iii.  6 — 18). 

In  anfwer  to  the  objedion,  To  what  then  ferveth  the 
law  ?  he  replies,  That  it  was  given  becaufe  of  tranf- 
greffion  ;  that  is,  to  preferve  them  from  idolatry  till  the 
Mefliah  himfelf  fliould  come.  3.  Becaufe  all  men,  whether  Locke  on  tht 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  made  the  children  of  God  by  faith,  fyi/IUs. 
or  by  receiving  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  therefore  do 
not  Hand  in  need  of  circumcifion,  (Hi.  iii.  26 — 29.) 

From  the  ift  verfe  of  chapter  iv.  to  the  nth,  he  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  law  was  temporary,  being  only  fitted  for 
a  ftate  of  infancy  ;  but  that  the  world,  having  attained 
a  ftate  of  manhood  under  the  Mefliah,  the  law  was 
of  no  farther  ufe.  In  the  remaining  part  of  chap.  iv. 
he  reminds  them  of  their  former  affediun  to  him,  and 
alfures  them  that  he  was  ftill  their  lincere  friend.  He 
exhorts  them  to  Hand  fail  in  the  liberty  with  which 
Chrift  had  made  them  free  ;  for  the  fons  of  Agar,  that 
is,  thofe  under  the  law  giveu  at  Mount  Sinai,  are  in 
bondage,  and  to  be  call  out  ;  the  inheritance  being  de- 
figned  for  thofe  only  who  are  the  free-born  fons  of  God 
under  the  fpiritual  covenant  of  the  gofpel. 

The  apoftle  next  confutes  the  falfe  report  which  had 
been  fpread  abroad  among  the  Galatians,  that  Paul  Tdicatc, 
himfelf  preached  up  circumcifion.  He  had  already  in- his  own 
diredly  refuted  this  calumny  by  the  particular  account  char  after 
which  he  gave  of  his  life;  but  he  now  diredly  and  open- 
ly  contradids  it  in  the  following  manner  :  a  p.  • 
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I/By  affuring  them,  that  all  who  thought  circum- 
'  clfioii  neceffary  to  falvation  could  receive  no  benefit 
from  the  Chriftian  religion,  (chap,  v  2  4). 

2.  By  declaring,  that  he  ejcpe&ed  juftification  only 
by  faith,  (ver.  5,  6) 

3.  By  teftifying,  that  they  had  once  received  the 
truth,  and  had  never  been  taught  fuch  falfe  dodlrines 
by  him,  (ver.  7,  8). 

4.  By  infinuating  that  they  fhould  pafs  iome  cenfure 
on  thofe  who  mified  them  ( ver  9,  10.),  by  declaring 
that  he  was  perfecuted  for  oppofing  the  circumcifion 
of  the  Chriftians,  (ver  1 1  ). 

5.  By  exprefting  a  wifii  that  thofe  perfons  fhould  be 
cut  off  who  troubled  them  with  his  do&rine. 

This  Epiftle  afFords  a  fine  inftance  of  Paul’s  (kill  in 
managing  an  argument.  The  chief  obje&ion  which 
the  advocates  for  the  Mofaic  law  had  urged  againft 
him  was,  that  he  himfelf  preached  circumcifion.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Epiftle  he  overturns  this  (lander 
by  a  ftatement  of  fa£ls,  without  taking  any  exprefs 
notice  of  it  ;  but  at  the  end  fully  refutes  it,  that  it 
might  leave  a  ftrong  and  lading  imprefllon  upon  their 
minds. 

He  next  cautions  them  again  ft  an  idea  which  his  ar- 
guments  for  Chriftian  liberty  might  excite*  that  it  con¬ 
fided  in  licentioufnefs.  He  fhows  them  it  does  not 
confift  in  gratifying  vicious  defires  ;  for  none  are 
under  ftronger  obligations  to  moral  duties  than  the  Chri¬ 
ftian.  He  recommends  gentlenefs  and  mceknefs  to  the 
weak  (chap,  vi  1 — 5  ),  and  exhorts  them  to  be  liberal 
to  theii  teachers,  and  unto  all  men  (ver.  6  — 10).  He 
concludes  with  expofing  the  falfe  pretences  of  the  Ju- 
daizing  teachers,  and  afl’erting  the  integrity  of  his  own 
condndt 

Ephefus  was  the  chief  city  of  all  Afia  on  this  fide 
Mount  Taurus.  St  Paul  had  paffed  through  it  in  the 
year  54,  but  without  making  any  ftay,  (Adis  xviii.  19 — - 
2i\  The  following  year  he  returned  to  Ephefus 
again,  and  (laid  there  three  years,  (chap,  xix.)  Du¬ 
ring  his  abode  there  lie  completed  a  very  flourifhing 
church  of  Chriftians,  the  firft  foundations  of  which  had 
been  laid  by  fome  inferior  teachers.  As  Ephefus  was 
frequented  by  perfons  of  diftindlion  from  all  parts  of 
Afia  Minor,  St  Paul  took  the  opportunity  of  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  ancient  countries  (ver.  10.)  ;  and  the  other 
churches  of  Afia  were  confidered  as  the  daughters  of 
the  church  of  Eplidns  ;  fo  that  an  Epiftle  to  the  E- 
phefians  was,  in  effecl,  an  epiftle  to  the  other  churches 
of  Afia  at  the  fame  time. 

Dr  Lardner  fhows  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  this 
Epiftle  was  written  in  the  year  61,  foon  after  Paul’s 
arrival  at  Rome. 

As  Paul  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  apoftle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  was  now  a  prifoner  at  Rome  in  confe- 
quenee  of  having  provoked  the  Jews,  by  afterting  that 
an  obtervance  of  the  Mofaic  law  was  not  necefiary  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  God,  he  was  afraid  left  an  advan¬ 
tage  (hould  be  taken  of  his  confinement  to  unfettle  the 
minds  of  thofe  whom  he  had  converted.  Hearing  that 
the  Ephefians  flood  firm  in  the  faith  of  Chrift,  without 
fubmitting  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  he  writes  this  Epiftle 
to  give  them  more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
pf  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  Chrift.  T  his  Epiftle 
Js  not  compofed  in  an  argumentative  or  didadlic  ftyle  : 

I  he  firft  three  chapters  confift  almoft  entirely  of  thankf- 
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givin g8  and  prayers,  or  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Scripture, 
bleflings  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  This  circtimftance 
renders  them  a  little  obfeure  ;  but  by  the  afiiftance  of 
the  two  following  epiftles,  which  were  written  on  the 
fame  occafion,  and  with  the  fame  defign,  the  meaning 
of  the  apoftle  may  be  eafily  difeovered.  The  laft  three 
chapters  contain  practical  exhortations.  He  firft  incul¬ 
cates  unity,  love,  and  concord,  from  the  confideration 
that  all  Chriftians  are  members  of  the  fame  body,  of 
which  Clnift  is  the  head.  He  then  advifes  them  to 
forfake  the  vices  to  which  they  had  been  addidled  while 
they  remained  heathens.  He  recommends  juftice  and 
charity  ;  ftrenuoufiy  condemns  lewdnefs,  obfeenity,  and 
intemperance,  vices  which  feein  to  have  been  too  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Epehiians.  In  the  6th  chapter  he 
points  out  the  duties  which  arife  from  the  relations  of 
hufbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  mailers  and 
fervants  ;  and  concludes  with  ftrong  exhortations  to 
fortitude,  which  he  describes  in  an  allegorical  man- 

ner-  ..  .  197 

The  church  at  Philippi  had  been  founded  by  PauI,Epfltie  to 
Silas,  and  Timothy  ( A&s  xvi.),  in  the  year  1,  and  had  Hiilip* 
continued  to  (how  a  ftrong  and  manly  attachment  to^ians* 
the  Chriftian  religion,  and  a  tender  affe&ion  for  the 
apoftle.  Hearing  of  his  imprifonment  at  Rome,  they 
fent  Epaphroditus,  one  of  their  paftots,  to  fupply  him 
with  money.  It  appears  from  this  Epiftle  that  he  was 
in  great  want  of  neceftaries  before  this  contribution  ar¬ 
rived  ;  for  as  he  had  not  converted  the  Romans,  he  did 
not  confider  himfelf  as  intitled  to  receive  fupplies  from 
them.  Being  a  prifoner,  he  could  not  work  as  former¬ 
ly  ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  his  never  to  accept  any  pe¬ 
cuniary  afiiftance  from  thofe  churches  where  a  fa&ion 
had  been  raifed  againft  him.  From  the  Pliilippians  he 
was  not  averfe  to  receive  a  prefen t  in  the  time  of  want, 
becaufe  he  confidered  it  as  a  mark  of  their  affe&ion,  and 
becaufe  he  was  affined  that  they  had  conduced  them- 
felves  as  fincere  Chriftians. 

It  appears  from  the  apoftle’s  own  words,  that  this  The  date 
letter  was  written  while  he  was  a  prifoner  at  Rome, 

(chap  i.  7,  13.  iv.  22.);  and  from  the  expedation  which 
lie  difeovers  (chap.  ii.  24.)  of  being  foon  releafed  and 
reftored  to  them,  compared  with  Philemon  v.  22.  and 
Heb.  xiii.  13.  where  lie  exprefles  a  like  expectation  in 
ftronger  terms,  it  is  probable  that  this  Epiftle  was  writ¬ 
ten  towards  the  end  of  his  firft  imprifonment  in  the 
year  62. 

The  apoftle’s  defign  in  this  Epiftle,  which  is  quite  And9de%* 
of  the  practical  kind,  feems  to  be,  “  to  comfort  theofic. 
Philippians  under  the  concern  they  had  expreffed  at  the 
news  of  his  imprifonment  ;  to  check  a  party-fpirvt  that 
appears  to  have  broke  out  among  them,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote,  on  the  contrary,  an  entire  union  and  harmony 
of  affection  ;  to  guard  them  againft  being  feduced  from 
the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  faith  by  Judaizing  teachers;: 
to  fupport  them  under  the  trials  with  which  they  ft  rug- 
gled  ;  and,  above  all,  to  infpire  them  with  a  concern  to- 
adorn  their  profeflion  by  the  mod  eminent  attainments 
in  the  divine  life.”  After  fome  particular  admonitions 
in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  chapter,  he  proceeds  in 
the  8th  verfe  to  recommend  virtue  in  the  moft  exteniive 
fenfe,  mentioning  all  the  different  foundations  in  which: 
it  had  been  placed  by  the  Grecian  philofophers.  To¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  the  Epiftle,  he  makes  his  acknow¬ 
ledgments  to  the  Philippians  for  the  feafonable  and  libe¬ 
ral 
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^prlpture.  yal  fnpply  which  they  had  fent  him,  as  it  was  To  con- 
,j.rr  v  vinci ng  a"  proof  oi  their  afFe&ion  for  him,  and  their 
concern  for  the  fupport  of  the  gofpel,  which  he  pre¬ 
ferred  far  above  any  private  fecular  intereft  of  his  own ; 
txprefsly  declaiming  all  felfifli,  _  mercenary  views,  and 
a  flu  ring  them  writh  a  noble  fimplicity,  that  lie  was  able 
upon  all  occafions  to  accommodate  his  temper  to  his  cir- 
cumftances  ;  and  had  learned,  under  the  teachings  of  Di¬ 
vine  grace,  in  whatever  llation  Providence  might  fee  fit 
to  place  him,  therewith  to  be  content.  After  which, 
the  apoltle,  having  encouraged  them  to  exped  a  rich 
lupply  of  all  their  wants  from  their  God  and  Father, 
to  whom  he  devoutly  aferibes  the  honour  of  all,  con¬ 
cludes  with  faint  at  ions  from  himfelf  and  his  friends  at 
Rome  to  the  whole  church,  and  a  folemn  benedi&ion, 
(verfe  10.  to  the  end)  ;  and  declares,  that  he  rejoiced  in 
their  liberality  chiefly  on  their  own  account. 

'Fhe  Epiftle  to  the  Colofiians  was  written  while  Paul 
'jf1'  was  in  prifon  (chap.  iv.  3.),  and  was  therefore  probably 
fnaTelWn2  compofed  in  the  year  62.  The  intention  of  the  apoftle, 

^  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Epiftle  itfelf,  was 
to  fee ure  the  Colofiians  from  the  influence  of  fome  doc¬ 
trines  that  were  fubverfive  of  Chriflianity,  and  to  ex¬ 
cite  them  to  a  temper  and  behaviour  worthy  of  their  fa- 
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cved  character.  A  new  fed  had  arifen,  which  had 
blended  the  oriental  philofophy  with  the  fuperllitious 
opinions  of  the  Jews. 

1 0  guar  Q  They  held,  1 .  That  God  was.  furrounded  by  demons 
the  Coloili  or  angels,  who  were  mediators  with  God,  and  therefore 
aguin(t  to  be°worfhipped.  2.  That  the  foul  is  defiled  by  the 
body  ;  that  all  bodily  enjoyments  hurt  the  foul,  which 
they  believed  to  be  immortal,  though  they  feem  to 
have  denied  the  refurre&ion  of  the  body,  as  it  would 
only  render  the  foul  finful  by  being  reunited  to  it. 
Percy's  Key  3.  That  there  was  a  great  myftery  in  numbers,  parti- 
to  the  New  cularly  in  the  number  feven  ;  they  therefore  attributed 
*XeJl*ment.  a  naturai  holinefs  to  the  feventh  or  Sabbath  day,  which 
they  obferved  more  ftri&ly  than  the  other  Jews.  They 
fpent  their  time  moftly  in  contemplation;  abflained 
from  marriage,  and  every  gratification  of  the  fenfes  ; 
ufed  walhings,  and  thought  it  finful  to  touch  certain 
things ;  regarded  wine  as  poifon,  &c. 

The  arguments  againll  thefe  do&rines  are  managed 
meats  with  great  fkill  and  addrefs.  He  begins  .with  exprefiing 
which  the  great  joy  for  tlie  favourable  character  which  he  had  heard 
apoftle  cm-  Qf  them,  and  allures  them  that  lie  daily  prayed  fqr  their 
.  ■  1  makes  a  fhort  digref- 
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Having  again  allured  them  of  his  tender  concern  for 

their  welfare,  for  their  advancement  in  virtue,  and  that - 

they  might  acknowledge  the  myflery  of  God,  that  is, 
that  the  gofpel  was  to  fuperfede  the  law  of  Mofes,  he 
proceeds  directly  to  caution  them  againft.  the  phitofophy 
of  the  new  teachers,  and  their  fuperftitious  adherence 
to  the  law  ;  fhows  the  fuperiority  of  Chrift  to  the  an¬ 
gels,  and  warns  Chriftian*  againll  worfhipping  them. 

He  cenfures  the  obfervation  of  Sabbaths,  and  rebukes 
tliofe  who  required  abllinence  from  certain  kinds  of 
food,  and  cautions  them  againll  perfons  who  afiume  a 
great  appearance  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  (chap,  ii.)  503 

In  the  3d  chapter  he  exhorts  them,  that,  inftead  of  Exhorts, 
being  occupied  about  external  ceremonies,  they  ought  to Uons 
cultivate  pure  morality.  He  particularly  guards,  them 
againll  impurity,  to  which  they  had  before  their  con- 
veriion  been  much  addi&ed.  He  admonifhes  them 
againll  indulging  the  iralcible  pafiions,  and  againft 
committing  falfehood.  He  exhorts  them  to  cultivate  the 
benevolent  affections,  and  humility,  and  patience.  He 
recommends  alfo  the  relative  duties  between  hufbands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  mailers  and  fervants. 

He  enjoins  the  duties  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
(ch.  iv.  2.),  and  requefts  them  to  remember  him  in  their 
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farther  improvement.  Then  he 
fion,  in  order  to  deferibe  the  dignity  of  Jefus  Chrill ; 
declares  that  he  had  created  all  things,  whether  thrones 
or  dominions,  principalities  and  powers  ;  that  he  alone 
was  the  head  of  the  church,  and  had.  reconciled  men 
to  the  Father.  The  inference  from  this  description  is 
evident,  that  Jefus  was  fuperior  to  angels  ;  that,  they 
were  created  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be  worfhipped. 
Thus  he  indirectly  confutes  one  doftrine  before,  lie  for¬ 
mally  oppofes  it.  Paul  now  returns  from  liis  digrefiion 
in  the  21  ft  verfe  to  the  fentiments  with  which  he  had 
introduced  it  in  the  13th  and  14th  verfes.,  and  again 
exprefles  his  joy  that  the  Philippians  remained  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  gofpel,  which  was  to  be  preached  to  the 
Gentiles,  without  the  reflraints  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
Here  again  he  ftates  a  general  doClrine,  which  was  in- 
confiftent  with  the  opinions  of  thole  who  were  zealous 
for  the  law  of  Mofes ;  but  he  leaves  the  Colofiians  to 
draw  the  inference,  (chap,  i.) 


petitions.  He  enjoins  affability  and  mild  behaviour  to 
the  unconverted  heathens  (verfe  6th)  ;  and  concludes 
the  Epiftte  with  matters  which  are  alt  of  a  private  nature, 
except  the  directions  for  reading  this  Epiftle  in  the 
church  of  Laodicea,  as  well  as  in  the  church  of  Co- 

lofie.  t  r  * 

This  Epiftle  is  addrefled  to  the  inhabitants  of  TliefFa-  Firft  Epifti 
lonica,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  a  large  and  populous 
city.  It  appears  from  the  Ads,  chapter  xvii.  1.  that  a  1 
the  Chriftian  religion  was  introduced  into  this  city  by 
Paul  and  Silas,  loon  after  they  liad  left  Philippi.  At 
firft  they  made  many  converts;  but  at  length  the  Jews, 
ever  jealous  of  the  admifiion  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  fame 
privileges  with  themfelves,  ftirred  up  the  rabble,  which 
afiaulted  the  houfe  where  the  apoftle  and  his  friends 
lodged;  fo  that  Paul  and  Silas  were  obliged  to  flee  to 
Berea,  where  their  fuccefs  was  foon  interrupted  by  the 
fame  reftlefs  and  implacable  enemies.  The  apoftle 
then  withdrew  to  Athens  ;  and  Timothy,  at  his  defire, 
returned  to  Theftalonica  (1  ThefT.  iii.  2.)  to  fee  what 
were  the  fentiments  and  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants 
after  the  perfection  of  the  Jews.  From  Athens  Paul 
went  to  Corinth,  where  he  flayed  a  year  and  fix  months; 
during  which,  Timothy  returned  with  the  joyful  tidings, 
that  the  i  heffalonians  remained  ftedfaft  to  the  faith, 
and  firmly  attached  to  the  apoftle,  notwithllanding  his  205 
flight.  Upon  this  he  fent  them  this  Epiftle,  A.  D.  52, Thc 
in  the  r  2th.  year  of  Claudius. 

This  is  generally  reckoned  the  firft  Epiftle  which  Paul 
wrote  ;  and  we  find  he  was  anxious  that  it  fhoutd  be 
read  to  all  the  Chriflians.  In  chap.,  v.  27.  he  tifes 
thefe  words ;  “  I  adjure  you  by  the  Lord,  that  this 
Epiftle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren.”  This  di¬ 
rection  is  very  properly  inferted  in  his  firft  Epiftle.  .  406 

The  intention  of  Paul  in  writing  this  Epiftle  was  evi-  And defig 
dently  to  encourage  the  Theflalonians  to  adhere  to  the  of  it. 
Chriftian  religion.  This  church  being  (fill  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  opprefled  by  the  powerful  Jews,  required  to 
be  eftablifhed  in  the  faith.  St  Paul,  therefore,  in  the 
three  firft  chapters,  endeavours  to  convince  the  Theffa- 
Ionian*  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  Ins  gofpel,  both  by 

the 
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npture,  the  miraculous  giftc  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  which  had  been 

-v -  imparted,  and  by  his  own  conduft  when  among  them. 

While  he  appeals,  in  the  firft  chapter,  to  the  mira¬ 
culous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  very  liberal  in 
his  commendations.  He  vindicates  himfelf  from  the 
charge  of  timidity,  probably  to  prevent  the  ThefTalo- 
rdans  from  forming  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  for¬ 
titude,  which  his  flight  might  have  excited.  He  af- 
ferts,  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  felfifhor  difhonour- 
able  motives,  but  that  he  was  anxious  to  pleafe  God 
and  not  man.  He  expreffes  a  flrong  affection  for  them, 
and  how  anxious  he  was  to  impart  the  blefiings  of  the 
gofptl.  He  congratulates  himlelf  upon  his  fuccefs ; 
mentions  it  to  their  honour  that  they  received  the  gof- 
pel  as  the  word  of  God  and  not  of  man,  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  renounce  it  when  perfccution  was  raifed  by 
the  Jews.  He  expreffes  a  flrong  defire  to  vifit  the 
TheiTalonians ;  and  allures  them  he  had  been  hitherto 
retained  againfl  his  will. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  his  regard,  the  apotie  in¬ 
forms  them,  that  when  he  came  to  Athens,  he  was  fo 
much  concerned,  left,  being  difeouraged  by  his  fuflfer- 
mgs,  they  fhould  be  tempted  to  caft  off  their  profef- 
fion,  that  he  could  not  forbear  fending  Timothy  to 
comfort  arid  flrengthen  them  ;  and  expreffes,  in  very 
flrong  terms,  the  fenfible  pleafure  he  felt,  in  the  midft 
of  all  his  afflictions,  from  the  favourable  account  he  re¬ 
ceived  of  their  faith  and  love  ;  to  which  lie  adds,  that 
he  was  continually  praying  for  their  farther  eftablifhment 
in  religion,  and  for  an  opportunity  of  making  them  an¬ 
other  vifit,  in  order  to  promote  their  edification,  which 
lay  fo  near  his  heart,  (chap.  iii.  throughout.) 

Having  now  fhown  his  paternal  affe&ion  for  them, 
with  great  addrefs  he  improves  all  that  influence  which 
his  zeal  and  fidelity  in  their  ferviee  muft  naturally  have 
given  him  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  precepts  of  the 
gofpel.  He  recommends  chaflity,  in  oppofition  to  the 
prevailing  pradtice  of  the  heathens;  juflice,  in  oppofi¬ 
tion  to  fraud.  He  praifes  their  benevolence,  and  en¬ 
courages  them  to  cultivate  higher  degrees  of  it.  He 
recommends  induftry  and  prudent  behaviour  to  their 
heathen  neighbours.  In  order  to  comfort  them  under 
the  lofs  of  their  friends,  he  affures  them  that  thofe  who 
were  fallen  afleep  in  Jefus  fhould  be  raifed  again  at  the 
laft  day,  and  fhould,  together  with  thofe  who  remained 
alive,  be  caught  up  to  meet  their  Lord,  and  fhare  his 
triumph,  (chap,  iv.)  He  admonifhes  them  to  prepare 
for  this  folemp  event,  that  it  might  not  come  upon  them 
unawares  ;  and  then  concludes  the  Epiftle  with  various 
exhortations. 

— The  lecond  Epiftle  to  the  ThefTalonians  appears  to 
to  the  have  been  written  foon  after  the  firft,  and  from  the  fame 
luii,!  a  °ni"  P^ace  5  for  Silvanus  or  Silas,  and  Timothy,  are  joined 
together  with  the  apoftle  in  the  inferiptions  of  this 
Epiftle,  as  well  as  of  the  former. 

BWaof  The  apoftle  begins  with  commending  the  faith  and 
charity  of  the  ThefTalonians,  of  which  he  had  heard  a 
favourable  report.  He  expreffes  great  joy  on  account 
of  the  patience  with  which  they  fupported  perfecution  ; 
and  obferves  that  their  perfecution  was  a  proof  of  a 
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righteous  judgment  to  come,  where  their  persecutors  Srrp^we. 
would  meet  with  their  proper  recompenfe,  and  the 
righteous  be  delivered  out  of  all  their  afflictions.  He 
affures  them  of  his  conftant  prayers  for  their  farther  im¬ 
provement,  in  order  to  attain  the  felicity  that  was  pro- 
mi  led,  (chap,  i.) 

From  niifunder (landing  a  paflage  in  his  former  letter, 
it  appears  that  the  ThefTalonians  believed  the  day  of 
judgment  was  at  hand.  To  rectify  this  miftakc,  he 
informs  them  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  not  come 
till  a  great  apoftacy  has  overfpread  the  Chriftian  world, 
the  nature  of  which  he  deferibes  (g).  Symptoms  of  this 
myttery  of  iniquity  had  then  appeared  ;  but  the  apoftle 
expreffes  his  thankfuluefs  to  God  that  the  ThefTalo.- 
mans  had  efcaped  this  corruption.  He  exhorts  them 
to  ftedfa  inefs,  and  prays  that  God  would  comfort  and 
flrengthen  them,  (chap,  ii.) 

He  requefts  the  prayers  of  the  ThefTalonians  for  him 
and  his  two  affi Hants,  at  the  fame  time  exprefling  his 
confidence  that  they  would  pay  due  regard  to  the  in- 
fl ructions  which  he  had  given  them.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  .  correct  fome  irregularities.  Many  of  the 
ThefTalonians  Teem  to  have  led  an  idle  diforderly  life  ; 
thefe  he  feverely  reproves,  and  commands  the  faithful 
to  fliun  their  company  if  they  Hill  remained  incorri¬ 
gible. 

When  the  firft  Epiftle  to  Timothy  was  written,  it  is  Firft  Epiftle 
ciincult  to  afcertain.  Lardner  dates  it  in  56;  Mill, tq  timothy, 
Whitby,  and  Macknight,  place  it  in  64  ;  but  the  ar- whetl  wriu 
guments  on  which  each  party  founds  their  opinion  are 
too  long  to  infert  here. 

Timothy  was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  {nt*nl°orl 
Paul,  and  is  always  mentioned  by  that  apoftle  with  and  con. 
much  affection  and  efteem.  Having  appointed  him  to  senes  of  ik 
fuperintend  the  church  of  Ephefus  during  a  journey 
which  he  made  to  Macedonia,  he  wrote  this  letter,  iu 
order  to  diredf  him  how  to  difeharge  the  important 
trull  which  was  committed  to  him.  This  was  the 
more  neceflary,  as  Timothy  was  young  and  unexperi¬ 
enced,  ( i  Tim.  iv.  12.)  In  the  beginning  of  the  Epiftle 
he  reminds  him  of  the  charge  with  which  he  had  in¬ 
truded  him,  to  wit,  to  preferve  the  purity  of  the  gof- 
pel  againil  the  pernicious  do&rines  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers,  whofe  opinions  led  to  frivolous  controversies, 
and  not  to  a  good  life.  He  fhows  the  ufe  of  the  law 
of  Mofes,  of  which  thefe  teachers  were  ignorant.  This 
account  of  the  law,  he  affures  I  imothy,  was  agreeable 
to  the  representation  of  it  in  the  gofpel,  with  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  which  he  was  intruded.  He  then  makes  a  di- 
grefiion,  in  the  fulnefs  of  his  heart,  to  exprefs  the 
ft  ufe  which  he  felt  of  the  goodnefs  of  God  towards 
him. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  the  apoftle  preferibes  the 
manner  in  which  the  worfhip  of  God  was  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  church  of  Ephefus  ;  and  in  the  third  ex¬ 
plains  the  qualifications  of  the  perfons  whom  he  was  to 
ordain  as  bifhops  and  deacons.  In  the  fourth  chapter 
he  foretels  the  great  corruptions  of  the  church  which 
were  to  prevail  in  future  times,  and  mflru&s  him  how 
to  fupport  the  facred  chara&er.  In  the  fifth  chapter 

he 


(g)  For  an  explanation  of  this  prophecy,  Dr  Hurd’s  Sermons  may  be  confulted.  He  applies  it  to  the  mnal 
power,  to  which  it  correfponds  with  aftonifhii*g  exa&aefs.  ^  ^ 
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of  both  fexes  ;  mentions  the  age  and  character  of  fuch 
widows  as  were  to  be  employed  by  the  fociety  in  fome 
peculiar  office  ;  and  fubjoinsfome  things  concerning  the 
refpeft  due  to  elders.  In  the  fixth  chapter  he  defcribes 
the  duties  which  Timothy  was  to  inculcate  on  (laves  ; 
condemns  trifling  controverfies  and  pernicious  difputes ; 
cenfures  the  exceffive  love  of  money,  and  charges  the 
rich  to  be  rich  in  good  works. 

That  the  fecorid  Epiftle  to  Timothy  was  written 
from  Rome  is  univerfally  agreed  ;  but  whether  it  was 
during  his  firft  or  fecond  imprifonment  has  been  much 
difputed.  That  Timothy  was  at  Ephefus  or  in  Afia 
Minor  when  this  Epiftle  was  fent  to  him,  appears  from 
the  frequent  mention  in  it  of  perfons  reiiding  at  Ephe- 
Defign  and  fus.  The  apoftle  Teems  to  have  intended  to  prepare  Ti- 
contents  of  mothy  for  thofe  fufferings  which  he  forefaw  he  would 
u‘  be  expofed  to.  He  exhorts  him  to  conftancy  and  per- 

feverance,  and  to  perform  with  a  good  confidence  the 
duties  of  the  facred  function. 

The  falfe  teachers,  wrho  had  before  thrown  this 
church  into  confufion,  grew  every  day  worfe  :  infomuch 
that  not  only  Hymenaeus,  but  Philetus,  another  Ephe- 
fian  heretic,  now  denied  the  refurre&ion  of  the  dead. 
They  were  led  into  this  error  by  a  difpute  about  words. 
At  firft  they  only  annexed  various  improper  fignifica- 
tions  to  the  word  refurre8iony  but  at  laft  they  denied  it 
altogether  (h)  ;  pretending  that  the  refuireftion  of  the 
dead  was  only  a  refurreftion  from  the  death  of  fin,  and 
fo  was  already  paft.  This  error  was  probably  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  eaftern  philo fophy,  which  placed  the 
origin  of  fin  in  the  body,  ^chapter  ii.)  He  then 
forewarns  him  of  the  fatal  apoftacy  and  declenfion  that 
was  beginning  to  appear  in  the  church  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time*  animates  him,  from  his  own  example  and 
the  great  motives  of  Chriftianity,  to  the  moft  vigorous 
and  refolute  difeharge  of  every  part  of  the  minifterial 
office. 

This  Epiftle  is  addrefTed  to  Titus,  whom  Paul  had 
appointed  to  prefide  over  the  church  of  Crete.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  either  its  date  or  the  place,  from 
which  it  was  fent.  The  apoftle  begins  with  reminding 
Titus  of  the  reafons  for  which  he  had  left  him  at 
Defignand  Crete;  and  direfts  him  on  what  principles  he  was  to 
contents  of  aft  in  ordaining  Chriftian  paftors :  the  qualifications  of 
whom  he  particularly  defcribes.  To  ftiow  him  how 
cautious  he  ought  to  be  in  felefting  men  for  the  facred 
office,  he  reminds  him  of  the  arts  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers,  and  the  bad  cliarafter  of  the  Cretans,  (chap- 
ter  i). 

He  advifes  him  to  accommodate  his  exhortations  to 
the  refpeftive  ages,  fexes,  and  circumftances,  of  thofe 
whom  it  was  his  duty  to  inftruft ;  and  to  give  the 
greater  weight  to  his  inftruftions,  he  admonifhes  him 
to  be  an  example  of  what  he  taught,  (chap.  ii  ).  He 
exhorts  him  alfo  to  teach  obedience  to  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate,  becaufe  the  Judaizing  Chriftians  affirmed  that  no 
obedience  was  due  from  the  worfhippers  of  the  true 
God  to  magiftrates  who  were  idolaters.  He  cautions 
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meeknefs  ;  for  even  the  beft  Chriftians  had  formerly 
been  wicked,  and  all  the  bleffings  which  they  enjoyed 
they  derived  from  the  goodnefs  ol  God  He  then  en¬ 
joins  Titus  ftrenuoufly  to  inculcate  good  works,  and  to 
avoid  ufelefs  controverfies  ;  and  concludes  with  di red¬ 
ing  him  how  to  proceed  with  thofe  heretics  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  fow  diffenfion  in  the  church. 

The  Epiftle  to  Philemon  was  written  from  Rome  at  Kpiftle  t6 
the  fame  time  with  the  Epiftles  to  the  Coloffians  and  ^hilemon. 
Philippians,  about  A.  D.  62  or  63.  The  occafion  of 
the  letter  was  this  :  Onefimus,  Philemon’s  (lave,  had 
robbed  his  mafter  and  fled  to  Rome  ;  where,  happily 
for  him,  he  met  with  the  apoftle,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  prifoner  at  large,  and  by  his  inftruftions  and  admoni¬ 
tions  was  converted  to  Chriftianity,  and  reclaimed  to  a 
fenfe  of  his  duty.  St  Paul  feems  to  have  kept  him  for  Dom^ 
fome  confiderable  time  under  his  eye,  that  he  might  bt  Family\Xt 
fatisfied  of  the  reality  of  the  change  ;  and,  when  he  had fojitor. 
made  a  fufficient  trial  of  him,  and  found  that  his  beha¬ 
viour  was  entirely  agreeable  to  his  profeffion,  he  would 
not  detain  him  any  longer  for  his  own  private  conveni¬ 
ence,  though  in  a  fitwation  that  rendered  fuch  an  affift- 
ant  peculiarly  defirable  (compare  ver.  13,  14.),  but  fent 
him  back  to  his  mafter  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  efteem, 
entrufted  him,  together  with  Tychicus,  with  the  charge 
of  delivering  his  Epiftle  to  the  church  at  ColofTe,  and 
giving  them  a  particular  account  of  the  ftate  of  things 
at  Rome,  recommending  him  to  them,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother,  (Col.  iv.  9). 

And  as  Philemon  might  well  be  fuppofed  to  be  ftrong- 
ly  prejudiced  againft  one  who  had  left  his  fervice  in  fo 
infamous  a  manner,  he  fends  him  this  letter,  in  which 
he  employs  all  his  influence  to  remove  his  fnfpicions, 
and  reconcile  him  to  the  thoughts  of  taking  Onefirnus 
into  his  family  again.  And  whereas  St  Paul  might 
have  exerted  tlfat  authority  which  his  chaiafter  as  an 
apo4le,  and  the  relation  in  which  he  flood  to  Philemon 
as  a  fpi ritual  father,  would  naturally  give  him,  he  choo- 
fes  to  intreat  him  as  a  friend  ;  and  with  the  foftefl  and 
moft  infinnating  addrefs  urges  his  fuit,  conjuring  him 
by  all  the  ties  of  Chriftian  fiiendfhip  that  he  would  not 
deny  him  his  requeft  :  and  the  more  effectually  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  him,  he  reprefents  his  own  peace  and  happi- 
nefs  as  deeply  intereiled  in  the  event  ;  and  fpeaks  of  O- 
nefimus  in  Inch  terms  as  w£re  beft  adapted  to  token  his 
prejudices,  and  difpofe  him  to  receive  one  who  was  fo 
dear  to  himfelf,  not  merely  as  a  fervant,  but  as  a  fellow 


Chriftian  and  a  friend. 


It  is  impoffible  to  read  over  this  admirable  Epiftle,  with-  The  ftjjl 
out  being  touched  with  the  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and  the  and.a^ 
mafterly  addrefs  that  appear  in  every  part  of  it.  We  fee 
here,  in  a  moft  firikiiig  light,  how  perfeftly  coniiftent  cover<1!!i 
true  politenefs  is,  not  only  with  all  the  warmth  and  fin-  this 
cerity  of  the  friend,  but  even  with  the  dignity  ot  the 
Chriftian  and  the  apoftle.  And  if  this  letter  ‘were  to 
be  confidered  in  no  other  view  than  as  a  mere  human 
compofition,  it  mufl  be  allowed  a  mafter-piece  in  its 
kind.  As  an  illuftration  of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be 


(„)  This  is  by  no  means  uncommon  amongft  men  ;  to  begin  to  difpute  about  the  fignification  of  words,  and 
to  be  led  gradually  to  deny  the  thing  fignified.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  moft.d.fputes,  and  the 
general  beginnings  of  feepticilia  and  infidelity. 
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faripture.  improper  to  compare  it  with  an  epiftj*  of  Fliny,  that 
feems  to  have  been  written  upon  a  fimilar  occafion,  ( lib. 
i x.  let.  21.)  ;  which,  though  penned  by  one  that  was 
reckoned  to  excel  in  the  epiftolary  Ryle,  and  though  it 
has  undoubtedly  many  beauties,  yet  nuift  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  by  every  impartial  reader,  vaftly  inferior  to  this 
animated  corrtpofition  of  the  apoftle. 

The  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  lias  been  generally  a- 
„„„  feribed  to  Paul;  but  the  truth  of  this  opinion  has  been 
competed  fufpe&ed  by  others,  for  three  reafons  :  I.  The  name  of 
by  Paul.  the  writer  is  nowhere  mentioned,  neither  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  Epiftle.  2-  The  Ryle 
is  faid  to  be  more  elegant  than  Paul’s.  3.  There  are 
expreflions  in  the  Epiftle  which  have  been  thought  un- 
fnitable  to  an  apoftle’s  chara&er.  !.  In  anfwer  to  the 
firft  obje&ion,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  has  aftigned  a 
*erT  £odd  reafon  :  “  Writing  to  the  Hebrews  (fays  he), 
'Hks.  *  who  had  conceived  a  prejudice  aga’nft  him,  and  were 
fufpicious  of  him,  he  wifely  declined  fetting  his  name 
at  the  beginning,  left  he  fhould  offend  them.”  2.  Ori- 
gen  and  Jerome  admired  the  elegance  of  the  ftyle,  and 
reckoned  it  fuperior  to  that  which  Paul  has  exhibited 
in  his  Epiftles :  but  as  ancient  teftimony  had  aftigned  it 
to  Paul,  they  endeavoured  to  anfwer  the  obje&ion,  by 
fuppofmg  that  the  fentiments  were  the  apoftle’s,  but 
the  language  and  compofition  the  work  of  fome  other 
perfou.  If  the  Epiftle,  however,  be  a  tranflation, 

!  /  which  we  believe  it  to  be,  the  elegance  of  the  language 

may  belong  to  the  tranflator.  As  to  the  compofition 
and  arrangement,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
many  fpecimens  in  the  writings  of  this  apoftle  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  thefe  qualities  to  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews. 
3;  It  is  obje£ed,  that  in  Heb.  ii.  3.  the  writer  of  this 
Epiftle  joins  himfelf  with  thofe  who  had  received  the 
gofpel  from  Chrift’s  apoftles.  Now  Paul  had  it  from 
Chrili  himfelf.  But  Paul  often  appeals  to  the  teftimo¬ 
ny  of  the  apoftles  in  fupport  of  thofe  truths  which  he 
had  received  from  Revelation  ;  We  may  inftance  1  Cor. 
xv*  5>  7,  8.  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2. 

This  Epiftle  is  not  quoted  till  the  end  of  the  fecond 
century,  and  even  then  does  not  feem  to  have  been  uni- 
verfally  received.  This  filence  might  be  owing  to  the 
Hebrews  themfclves,  who  fuppoling  this  letter  had  no 
relation  to  the  Gentiles,  might  be  at  no  pains  to  diffufe 
copies  of  it.  7  he  authors,  however,  on  whofe  teftimo¬ 
ny  we  receive  it  as  authentic,  are  entitled  to  credit ; 
for  they  lived  fo  near  the  age  of  the  apoftles,  that  they 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  impofed  on  ;  and  from  the 
numerous  lift  of  books  which  they  reje&ed  as  fpurious, 
we  are .  allured  that  they  were  very  careful  to  guard 
again!!  impofition.  It  is  often  quoted  as  Paul’s  by  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus,  about  the  year  1 94.  It  is  recei¬ 
ved  and  quoted  as  Paul’s  by  Origen,  about  230  ;  by 
Dionyfms  bifhop  of  Alexandria  in  247  j  and  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  lift  of  fucceeding  writers. 
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cient  wri- 
fceri. 


<  Written  in 
|  ,’he  Syro- 
i  Chaidaic 


The  Epilile  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  written 
in  Hebrew',  or  rather  Syro-Chaldaic  ;  a  fad!  which  we 
anguage.  believe  on  the  teftimony  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Je¬ 
rome,  and  Eufebius  To  this  it  has  been  objected, 
that  as  thefe  writers  have  not  referred  to  any  authority, 
we  ought  to  conlider  what  they  fay  on  this  fubjed!  mere¬ 
ly  as  an  opinion.  But  as  they  Rate  no  reafons  for 
adopting  this  opinion,  but  only  mention  as  a  fadt  that 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  in  their  native  language, 
ve  mull  allow  that  it  is  their  teftimony  which  they 
Vol.  XVII.  Parti. 
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produce,  and  not  their  opinion.  Eufebius  informs  UR,  Scr* peur*. 
that  fome  fuppofed  Luke  the  Evangelift,  and  others  — ~v— 
Clemens  Romanus,  to  have  been  the  tranflator. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  ancient  writers,  parti¬ 
cularly  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and  Euthalhis, 
this  Epiftle  was  addreffed  to  the  Jews  in  Paleftine. — 

The  fcope  of  the  Epiftle  confirms  this  opinion.  220 

Having  now  given  fufEcient  evidence  that  this  E-  Date  of  it, 
piffle  was  written  by  Paul,  the  time  when  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  may  be  eafily  determined  :  For  the  falutation  from 
the  faints  of  Italy  (chap.  iv.  24.),  together  with  the 
apoftle’s  promife  to  fee  the  Hebrews  (ver.  23.),  plain¬ 
ly  intimate, _  that  his  confinement  was  then  either  ended 
or  on  the  eve  of  being  ended.  It  muft  therefore  have 
been  written  foon  after  the  Epiftles  to  the  Coloftians, 

Ephefians,  and  Philemon,  and  not  long  before  Paul  left 
Italy,  that  is,  in  the  year  61  or  62. 

As  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Mofaic  law  would  Percy's  Kef 
naturally  infift  on  the  divine  authority  of  Mofes,  on  the'0  the 
majefty  and  glory  attending  its  promulgation  by  tli t^ament^ 
miniftry  of  angels,  and  the  great  privileges  it  afforded 
thofe  who  adhered  to  it ;  the  apoftle  fhows, 

I.  That  in  all  thefe  feveral  articles  Chriftianity  had 
an  infinite  fuperiority  to  the  law.  531 

This  topic  lie  purfues  from  chap.  i.  to  xi.  wherein  pefign  of 
he  reminds  the  believing  Hebrews  of  the  extraordinary^ 
favour  Ihown  them  by  God,  in  fending  them  a  revela-  [he  truth** 
tion  by  his  own  fon,  whofe  glory  was  far  fuperior  to  of  the 
that  of  angels  (chap.  i.  throughout)  ;  very  naturally Chnftian 
inferring  from  hence  the  danger  of  defpiiing  Clirift 
account  of  his  humiliation,  which,  in  perfed!  confift-  periorhy " 
ence  with  his  dominion  over  the  world  to  come,  wasro  the  law 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  by  him  for  wife  and  important  °f  5 
reafons  ;  particularly  to  deliver  us  from  the  fear  of 
death,  and  to  encourage  the  freedom  of  our  accefs  to 
God  (chap.  ii.  throughout).  With  the  fame  view  he 
magnifies  Chrift  as  fuperior  to  Mofes,  their  great  legis¬ 
lator  ;  and  from  the  punifhrnent  infli&ed  on  thofe  who 
rebelled  again!!  the  authority  of  Mofes,  infers  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  contemning  the  promifes  of  the  gofpel  (cha'p. 

iii.  2—13).  And  as  it  was  an  eafy  tranlition  to  call  to 
mind  on  this  occafion  that  reft  in  Canaan  to  which  the 
authority  inverted  in  Mofes  was  intended  to  lead  them; 
the  apoftle  hence  cautions  them  again!!  unbelief,  as 
what  would  prevent  their  entering  into  a  fuperior  Hate 
of  reft  to  what  the  Jews  ever  enjoyed  (chap.  iii.  14. 

iv.  11).  7’liis  caution  is  ft  ill  farther  enforced  by  aw¬ 
ful  views  of  God’s  omnifeienee,  and  a  lively  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  highprieflhood  of  Clirift  (chap.  iv.  to  the 
end  ;  and  Chap.  v.  throughout).  In  the  next  place,  he 
intimates  the  very  hopelefs  fit  nation  of  thofe  who  apo- 
ftatife  from  Chriftianity  (chap.  vi.  1 — 9  );  and  then, 
for  the  comfort  and  confirmation  of  fin  cere  believer;-, 
difplays  to  them  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and  his  faithful 
adherence  to  his  holy  engagements  ;  the  performance  of 
which  is  fealed  by  the  entrance  of  Chrift  into  heaven  as 
our  forerunner  (chap.  vi.  9.  to  the  end  ).  Still  far¬ 
ther  to  llluftrate  the  cnaructer  o;  our  Lord,  he  enters 
into  a  parallel  between  him  and  Melchizedec  as  to 
their  title  and  defeent  ;  and,  from  iiilhinecs  wherein  the 
prieftbood  of  Mekhizedec  excelled  the  Levitical,  infers, 
that  the  glory  of  the  prieftbood  of  Clirift  lurpaflcd  that 
under  the  law  (chap,  v ii.  1 — 17).  From  thefe  premifes 
the  apolile  argues,  that  the  Aartmieal  priefthood  was 
not  only  excelled,  but  confumnmttd  by  that  of  Clirift, 

^  to 
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to  which  it  was  only  ir.troduftory  and  fubfervient ;  and  Chriftians  were  v^f 
of  courfe,  that  the  obligation  of  the  law  was  henceforth 
diflolyed  (chap.  vii.  18.  to  the  end).  Then  recapitu¬ 
lating  what  he  had  already  demonftrated  concerning  the 
fuperior  dignity  of  Chrift’s  prieflhood,  he  thence  illu- 
flrates  the  diilinguifhed  excellence  ot  the  new  cove¬ 
nant,  as  not  only  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  but  evidently 
enriched  with  much  better  promifes  than  the  old  (ch. 
viii.  throughout)  :  Explaining  farther  the  dodlrine  of 
the  p  i  "hood  and  interceflion  oi  Chrift,  by  comparing 
it  with  what  the  Jewifh  high-priefts  did  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement  chap.  ix.  1  — 14)  Afterwards  he 
enlarges  on  the  neceflity  of  fhedding  Chrifl’s  blood,  and 
the  fufficiency  of  the  atonement  made  by  it  (chap  ix. 

15.  to  the  end)  ;  and  proves  that  the  legal  ceremonies 
could  not  by  any  means  purify  the  confcience  :  whence 
he  infers  the  inhifficiency  the  Mofaic  law,  and  the 
neceflity  of  looking  beyond  it  ^chap.  x.  1 — 15.)  He 
then  urges  the  Hebrews  to  improve  the  privileges  which 
fuch  an  high-pried  and  covenant  conferred  on  them,  to 
the  purpofcs  ©f  approaching  God  with  confidence,  to 
a  conflant  attendance  on  his  worfhip,  and  moft  benevo¬ 
lent  regards  to  each  other  (chap  x.  15 — 25). 

The  apofile  having  thus  obviated  the  infmuations  and 
objections  of  the  Jews,  for  the  fatisfa&ion  and  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  believing  Hebrews,  pioceeds, 

II.  To  prepare  and  foitify  their  minds  againft  the 
ftorm  of  persecution  which  in  pait  had  already  befallen 
them,  which  was  likely  to  continue  and  be  often  renewed, 
he  reminds  them  of  thofe  extremities  they  had  endu¬ 
red,  and  of  the  fatal  effe&s  which  would  attend  their 
apoftacy  (chap.  x.  26.  to  the  end)  ;  calling  to  their 
remembrance  the  eminent  examples  of  faith  and  forti¬ 
tude  exhibited  by  holy  men,  and  recorded  in  the  Old 
Teftament  (chap.  xi.  1  —  29).  He  concludes  his  dif- 
courfe  with  glancing  at  many  other  illuftrious  wor- 
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y  cautious  in  admitting  any  books  ^crlptuf'e;’ 
into  their  canon  whofe  authenticity  they  had  any  reafon 
to  fufpeft.  They  reje&ed  all  the  writings  forged  by  Watinfyto 
heretics  in  the  name  of  the  apoflles,  and  certainly,  there-  *&* 
fore,  would  not  receive  any  without  firfl  Subjecting  them* 
to  a  fevere  ferutiny.  Now,  though  thefe  five  epiftles 
were  not  immediately  acknowledged  as  the  writings  of 
the  apoflles,  this  only  fhows  that  tlie  perfons  who 
doubted  had  not  received  complete  and  inconteftable 
evidence  of  their  authenticity.  But  as  they  were  af¬ 
terwards  univerfally  received,  we  have  every  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  upon  a  ftridt  examination  they  were 
found  to  be  the  genuine  produ&ions  of  the  apoflles. 

The  truth  is,  fo  good  an  opportunity  had  the  ancient 
Chriflians  of  examining  this  matter,  fo  careful  were 
they  to  guard  againft  impofition,  and  fo  well  founded 
was  their  judgment  concerning  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  that,  as  Dr  Lardner  obferves,  no  writing 
which  they  pronounced  genuine  has  yet  been  proved 
Spurious,  nor  have  we  at  this  day  the  leaft  reafon  to 
believe  any  book  genuine  which  they  rejected.  ^4 

That  the  Epiftle  of  James  was  written  in  the  apofto-  Epiftle  of 
lical  age  is  proved  by  the  quotations  of  ancient  authors*  Ja™es  the 
Clemens  Roman  us '"and  Ignatius  feem  to  have  made  s* 
references  to  it.  Origen  quotes-  it  once  or  twice. — 

There  are  feveral  reafons  why  it  was  not  more  generally 
quoted  by  the  firfl  Chriftian  writers.  Being  written  to 
corredt  the  errors  and  vices  which  prevailed  among  the 
Jews,  the  Gentiles  might  think  it  of  lefs  importance  to 
them,  and  therefore  take  no  pains  to  procure  copies  of 
it.  As  the  author  was  Sometimes  denominated  James 
the  Juft,  and  often  called  bifhop  of  Jerufalem,  it  might 
be  doubted  whether  he  was  one  of  the  apoflles*  But 
its  authenticity  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fufpedted  on 
account  of  the  doctrines  which  it  contains.  In  modern 
times,  indeed,  Luther  called  it  a  ftrawy  epiftle  ( eptjlola 


thies  ;  and,  befides  thofe  recorded  in  Scripture,  refers  Jiraminea),  and  excluded  it  from  the  facred  writings,  on 
to  the  cafe  of  feveral  who  fuffered  under  the  perfecu-  account  of  its  apparent  opposition  to  the  apoftle  Paul 
tion  ofAntiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Maccab.  chap.  viii.  concerning  juilification  by  faith. 

&c.  chap.  xi.  30.  xi i.  2).  This  Epiftle  could  not  be  written  by  James  the  Elder, 

Having  thus  finifhed  the  argumentative  part  of  the  the  fon  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  John,  who  was  be- 
Epiftle,  the  apoftle  proceeds  to  a  general  application  ;  headed  by  Herod  in  the  year  44,  for  it  contains  paftages 
in  which  he  exhorts  the  Hebrew  Chriftians  to  patience,  which  refer  to  a  later  period.  It  mult,  therefore,  have 
peace,  and  holinefs  (Chap.  xii.  3—1.1.)  ;  cautions  them  been  the  compofition  of  James  the^Lefs,  the  fon  of 


againft  fecular  views  and  fenfual  gratifications,  by  lay¬ 
ing  before  them  the  incomparable  excellence  of  the 
blefiings  introduced  by  the  gofpel,  which  even  the  Jew- 
ifh  economy,  glorious  and  magnificent  as  it  was,  did  by 
no  means  equal ;  exhorts  them  to  brotherly  affe&ion, 
purity,  compaflion,  dependence  on  the  divine  care,  fted- 
faftnefs  in  the  profefiion  of  truth,  a  life  of  thankfulnefs 
to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man  :  and  concludes  the 
whole  with  recommending  their  pious  minifters  to  their 

.  •  1  _  J  . .bJ.  fnll.f ,  r,  M1  nrwi 


Alpheus,  who  was  called  the  Lord's  brother ,  becaufe 
he  was  the  fon  of  Mary,  the  After  of  our  Lord’s  mo- 
ther.  As  to  the  date  of  this  Epiftle,  Lardner  fixes  it  The  date 
in  the  year  61  or  62. 

James  the  Lefs  ftatedly  refided  at  Jerufalem,  whence 
he  hath  been  flyled  by  fome  ancient  fathers  bifhop  of 
that  city,  though  without  fufficient  foundation.  Now  Doddridge's 
James  being  one  of  the  apoflles  of  the  cireumcifion,  Family  £** 
while  he  confined  his  perfonal  labours  to  the  inhabitants  P°fltor' 
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particular  regaid,  intreating  their  prayers,  fainting  and  of  Judea,  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  endeavour  by 
granting  them  his  ufual  benediaion.  his  writings  to  extend  h.s  ferv.ces  to  the  Jewifh  Chr.i* 

The  feven  following  Epiftles,  one  of  James,  two  of  turns  who  were  difperfed  abroad  in-  more  diftant  re- 
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gions.  For  this  purpofe,  there  are  two  points  which  And  defiga 
the  apoftle  feems  to  have  principally  aimed  at,  though  of  it. 
he  hath  not  purfued  them  in  an  orderly  and  logical  me¬ 
thod,  but  in  the  free  epiftolary  manner,  handling  them 
jointly  or  diftindtly  as  occafions  naturally  offered.  And 
thefe  were,  u  to  corredl  thofe  errors  both  in  do&rine 
the  Epiftle  of  James,  the  fecond  of  Peter",  the  Epiftle  of  and  praftice  into  which 'the  Jewifti  Chriftians  had  Men, 

Jude,  and  the  fecond  and- third  of  John.  The  ancient  which  might  otherwife  have  produced  fatal  confetpien- 


Peter,  three  of  John,  and  one  of  Jude,  have  been  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  catholic  or  general  epif¬ 
tles,  becaufe  moft  of  them  are  inferibed,  not  to  parti¬ 
cular  churches  or  perfons,  but  to  the  body  of  Jewifh 
or  Gentile  converts  over  the  world.  The  authenticity 
of  fome  of  thefe  has  been  frequently  qneftioned,  viz. 


ces  i 
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Scripture,  ces ;  and  then  to  eftablifh  the  faith  and  animate  the 
W“’Y'~  hope  of  fincere  believers,  both  under  their  prefent  and 
their  approaching  fufferings." 

The  opinions  which  he  is  mod  anxious  to  refute  are 
ihefe,  that  God  is  the  author  of  fin,  (ch.  i.  13.)  ;  that 
the  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gofpel  was  fufficient 
to  procure  the  favour  of  God  for  them,  however  defi¬ 
cient  they  were  in  good  works,  (ch,  ii. )  He  diffuades 
the  Jews  from  afpiring  to  the  office  of  teachers  in  the 
third  chapter,  becaufe  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
law  of  Mofes  might  induce  them  to  pervert  the  do&rines 
of  the  gofpel.  He  therefore  guards  them  againft  the 
fins  of  the  tongue,  by  reprefenting  their  pernicious  ef¬ 
fects  ;  and  as  they  thought  themfelves  wife  and  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  were  ambitious  ot  becoming  teachers,  he  ad- 
vifes  them  to  make  good  their  preteniions,  by  fhowing 
themfelves  poffeffed  of  that  wifdom  which  is  from  above, 
(ch,  iii.) 

The  deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem  was  now  approaching  ; 
the  Jews  were  fplit  into  factions,  and  often  flaughtered 
one  another  ;  the  apoftle,  therefore,  in  the  fourth  chap¬ 
ter,  admonifhes  them  to  purify  themfelves  from  thofe 
vices  which  produced  tumults  and  bloodfiied.  To  roufe 
them  to  repentance,  he  foretels  the  miferies  that  were 
coming  upon  them.  Laftly,  he  checks  an  irreligious 
fpirit  that  feems  to  have  prevailed,  and  concludes  the 
*27  #  Epiftle  with  feveral  exhortations, 
file  of  ^  The  authenticity  of  the  firft  Epiftle  of  Peter  has 
Peter.  never  been  denied.  It  is  referred  to  by  Clemens 
Romanus,  by  Polycarp,  and  is  quoted  by  Papias,  Ire- 
wens,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Tertullian.  It  is 
addreffed  to  the  ftrangers  fcattered  through  (Pontus,  &c. 
who  are  evidently  Chriftians  in  general,  as  appears  from 
chap.  ii.  10.  “  In  time  paft  they  were  not  a  people, 

but  are  now  the  people  of  God.7’  From  Peter's  fend¬ 
ing  the  falutation  of  the  church  at  Babylon  to  the 
Chriftians  in  Pontus,  &c.  it  is  generally  believed  that 
he  wrote  it  in  Babylon.  There  was  a  Babylon  in 
,  Egypt  and  another  in  Affyria.  It  could  not  be  the 
former,  for  it  was  an  obfeure  place,  which  feems  to 
have  had  no  cliHrch  for  the  four  firft  centuries.  We 
have  no  authority  to  affirm  that  Peter  ever  was  in  Af- 
iyria.  The  moft  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Grotius, 
Whitby*  JLardner,  as  well  as  of  Eufebius,  Jerome,  and 
-18  others,  that  by  Babylon  Peter  figuratively  means  Rome. 

I  The  date  Lardner  dates  it  in  63  or  64,  or  at  the  lateft  65. 
And^defign  ^€ter’6  chief  defign  is  to  confirm  the  doCtrine  of 
of  it.  St  Paul,  which  the  falie  teachers  pretended‘he  was  op- 
pofing  ;  and  to  affure  the  prefelytes  that  they  ftood  in 
the  true  grace  of  God,  (ch.  v.  12.)  With  this  view  he 
calls  them  eleCl ;  and  mentions,  that  they  had  been 
declared  fuch  by  the  effufion  of  the  Holy  Ghoit  upon 
them,  (ch.  i.  1,2.)  He  aflures  them  that  they  were  re¬ 
generate  without  circumcifion,  merely  through  the  gof¬ 
pel  and  refurre&ion  of  Chrift,  (ver.  3,  4.  21  —  25.)  ; 
and  that  their  fufferings  were  no  argument  of  their  be¬ 
ing  under  the  difpleafure  of  God,  as  the  Jews  imagined, 
(ver.  6 — 12.)  He  recommends  it  to  them  to  hope 
lor  grace  to  the  end,  (ver.  13.)  He  teftifies,  that 
they  were  not  redeemed  by  the  Pafchal  lamb,  but 
through  Chrift,  whom  God  had  preordained  for  this 
purpofe  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  (ver. 
18  -  20.) 

The  fecond  Epiftle  of  Peter  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer  extant  till  the  fourth  century,  from  which 
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time  it  has  been  received  by  all  Chriftians  except  the  Sy-  Scripture, 
rians.  Jerome  acquaints  us,  that  its  authenticity  was  v— — ^ 

difputed,  on  account  of  a  remarkable  difference  be-5ec*j^ 
tween  the  ftyle  of  it  and  the  former  Epiftle.  But  this  Epiftle  of 
remarkable  difference  in  ftyle  is  confined  to  the  2d  chap-  Peter.  The 
ter  of  the  2d  Epiftle.  No  objection,  however,  can  be  anemic  in¬ 
drawn  from  this  circumftance  ;  for  the  fubje&  of  that  p^ved 
chapter  is  different  from  the  reft  of  Peter's  writings, 
and  nothing  is  fo  well  known  than  that  different  fubjedls 
fuggeft  different  ftyles.  Peter,  in  deferibing  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  fome  flagitious  impoftors,  feels  an  indignation 
which  he  cannot  fupprefs :  it  breaks  out,  therefore,  in 
the  bold  and  animated  figures  of  an  oriental  writer. 

Such  a  diverfity  of  ftyle  is  not  uncommon  in  the  bell 
’writers,  efpecially  when  warmed  with  their  fubjeCl.  *31 

This  objection  being  removed,  we  contend  that  this  From  In- 
Epiftle  was  written  by  Peter,  from  the  infcription,  Si - ternal 
mon  Peter ,  a  fervant  and  an  apoftle  of  Jefus  Chrift .  It cience’ 
appears  from  chap.  i.  16,  17,  18,  that  the  writer  was 
one  of  the  difciples  who  faw  the  transfiguration  of  our 
Saviour.  Since  it  has  never  been  aferibed  to  James  or 
John,  it  mull  therefore  have  been  Peter.  It  is  evident, 
from  chap.  iii.  1.  that  the  author  had  written  an  Epiftle 
before  to  the  fame  perfons,  which  is  another  circum- 
ftance  that  proves  Peter  to  be  the  author. 

It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  all  this  evidence  is 
merely  internal  ;  for  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
external  evidence  upon  the  fubjeCl.  If,  therefore,  the 
credit  which  we  give  to  any  fad  is  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  evidence  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
we  fhall  allow  more  authority  due  to  the  gofpels  than 
to  the  epiftles  ;  more  to  thofe  epiflles  which  have  been 
generally  acknowledged  than  to  thofe  which  have  been 
controverted  ;  and  therefore  no  doClrine  of  Chriftianity 
ought  to  be  founded  folely  upon  them.  It  may  alfo  be 
added,  that  perhaps  the  beft  way  of  determining  what 
are  the  effential  doCtrines  of  Chriftianity  would  be  to 
examine  what  are  the  doCtrines  which  occur  ofteneft 
in  the  gofpels  ;  for  the  gofpels  are  the  plaineft  parts  of 
the  New  Tcftament ;  and  their  authenticity  is  moft 
completely  proved.  They  are  therefore  beft  fitted  for 
common  readers.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  we  prefume, 
that  our  Saviour  taught  all  the  doCtrines  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  himfelf ;  that  he  repeated  them  on  different 
occafions,  and  inculcated  them  with  an  earneflnefs  pro¬ 
portionable  to  their  importance.  The  Epiftles  are  to  be 
confidered  a3  a  commentary  on  the  effential  dottrines  of 
the  gofpel,  adapted  to. the  fituation  and  circumftances  of 
particular  churches,  and  perhaps  fometimes  explaining 
doCtrines  of  inferior  importance.  1 .  The  effential  doc¬ 
trines  are  therefore  firft  to  be  fought  for  in  the  gofpels, 
and  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  times  they  occur. 

2. They  are  to  be  fought  for,  in  the  next  place,  in  the  un- 
controverted  Epiftles,  in  the  fame  manner.  3. No  effential 
doCtrine  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  firigle  paffage,  nor 
on  the  authority  of  a  controverted  Epiftle. 

That  Peter  was  old,  and  near  his  end,  when  he 
wrote  this  Epiftle,  may  be  inferred  from  chap.  i.  14. 

“  Knowing  that  fhortly  I  mutt  put  off  this  tabernacle, 
even  as  our  Lord  Jefus  has  (hewn  me."  Lardner  thinks 
it  was  written  foon  after  the  former.  Others,  perhaps 
with  more ’accuracy,  date  it  in  67. 

The  general  defign  of  tin's  Epiftle  is,  to  confirm  theDtf'n  of 
doCtrines  and  inftruClions  delivered  in  the  former;  “  toil,  6 
excite  the  Chriitian  converts  to  adorn,  and  ftedfaftly  ad- 
T  2  here 
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religion,  as  a  religion  proceeding  f.fts  only -of  13  verfes  j  and  of  thefe^  eight  may -be  found  Scripture, 


Scripture,  here  to  their  holy  — ^ « 

^ - ✓ -  from  God,  notwithftanding  the  artifices  of  t’alfe  teach¬ 

ers,  whofe  character  is  at  large  deferibed;  or  the  per- 
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fecution  of  their  bitter  and  inveterate  enemies, 
r  rtt  npi-  The  firfl  Epiftle  of  John  is  aferibed  by  the  unanimous 
file  of  John.fuffrage  0f  the  ancients  to  the  beloved  difciple  of  our 
Loidf  It  ja  refened  to  by  Poly  carp,  is  quoted  by 
Papias,  by  Irenaeus,  and  was  received  as  genuine  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  by  Dlonyfius  of  Alexandria, 
by  Cyprian,  by  Origen,  and  Eufebius.  There  is  lucli 
a  refemblance  between  the  ftyle  and  fentiments  of  this 
Epiftle  and  thofe  of  the  golpel  according  to  John,  as 
to  -afford  the  higheil  degree  of  internal  evidence  that 
they  are  the  eompofition  of  the  fame  author.  In  the 
ft  vie  of  this  apoftle  there  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity, 
and  efpecially  in  this  Epiftle.  His  fentenccs,  confidered 
Separately,  are  exceeding  clear  and  intelligible  ;  but 
when  we  fearch  for  their  conne&ion,  we  frequently 
meet  with  greater  difficulties  than  we  do  even  in  the 
Epiftles  of  St  Paul.  The  principal  Signature  and  cha- 
raderiftic  of  his  manner  is  an  aitlefs  and  amiable  fim- 
plicity,  and  a  Angular  modeily  and  candour,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  wonderful  fublimity  of  fentiment.  His  con¬ 
ceptions  are  apparently  delivered  to  us  in  the  order  in 
which  they  arofe  to  his  own  mind,  and  are  not  the  pro- 
dud  of  artificial  reafoning  or  laboured  inveftigation. 

It  is  impoffible  to  fix  with  any  precifion  the  date  of 
this  Epiflle,  nor  can  we  determine  to  what  perfons  it 

was  addrelfed.  ,  . 

The  leading  defign  of  the  apoftle  is  to  lhow  the  m- 
fufficiency  of  "faith,  and  the  external  profeffion  of  reli- 
o-ion,  feparate  from  morality  ;  to  guard  the  Chriftians- 
to  whom  he  writes  againft  the  delufive  aits  of  the  cor¬ 
rupters  of  Chriftianity,  whom  he  calls  Antichrift  ;  and 
to  inculcate  univerfal  benevolence.  His  admonitions 
concerning  the  neceffity  of  good  morals,  and  the  in  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  external  piofeffions,  are  Mattered  over  the 
Epiftle,  but  are  moil  frequent  in  the  ift,  2d,  and  3d 
chapters.  The  enemies  or  corrupters  of  Chriftianity, 
a^ain ft  whom  he  contends,  feem  to  have  denied  that 
jefus  was  the  Meffiah,  the  Son  of  God  (chap.  ii.  22. 
v.  i.),  and  had  adually  come  into  the  world  in  a  human 
form,  (chap.  iv.  2,  3.)  The  earneftnefs  and  frequency 
with  which  this  apoftle  recommends  the  duty  of  bene¬ 
volence  is  remarkable.  He  makes  it  the  diitinguifhfng 
charaderiftic  of  the  difciples  of  Jefus,  the  only  Sure 
pledge  of  our  love  to  God,  and  the  only  affurance  of 
eternal  life,  (chap.  xii.  14,  15.)  Benevolence  was  his 
favourite  theme,  which  he  affedionately  prefled  upon 
others,  and  conftantly  pradifed  himfelf.  It  was  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  condud  to  his  great  Matter,  and  in  the 
reciprocal  affedion  which  it  infpired  in  his  facred  breaft. 
He  continued  to  recommend  it  in  his  laft  words.  When 
liis  extreme  age  and  infirmities  had  fo  wafted  his  ftiength 
that  he  was  incapable  to  exercife  the  duties  of  his  of¬ 
fice,  the  venerable  old  man,  anxious  to  exert  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  Mailer  the  little  ftrength  which  (till  remain¬ 
ed,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  to  church,  and,  in  the 
raidft  of  the  congregation,  he  repeated  theie  words, 
“  Little  children,  love,  one  another.” 

*  .  It  has  been  obferved  by  Dr  Mill  that  the  fecond  and 

third  EuU  third  Epiftles  of  John  are  fo  fhort,  and  referable  the  firit 
file  of  fo  much  in  fentiment  and  ftyle,  that  it  is  not  worth 

j  oho.  wkile  to  contend  about  them.  I  he  fecond  Epiftle  con- 
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in  the  xft  Epiftle,  in  which  the  fcnfe.or  language  ispre 

cifeiy  the  fame. 

The  fecond  Epiftle  is  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  and  was 
received  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus-  Both  weie  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Athanaiius,  by  Cytil  ot  Jerufalem,  and  by- 
Jerome.  The  fecond  is  addreifed  to  a  woman  of  di- 
ftindion  whofe  name  is  by  fome  fuppoied  to  be  Cyria 
(taking  *vpt<x  for  a  proper  name),  by  others  Kclectu.  iher 
third  is  inferibed  to  Gains,  or  Caiu3  accoiding  to  the 
Latin  orthography,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Lardner,  was 
an  eminent  Chriftian,  that  lived  in  fome  city  of  Alia 
not  far  from  Ephefus,  where'  St  John  chiefly  refided 
after  his  leaving  Judea.  The  time  of  writing  thefe 
two  Epiftles  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 

They  are  fo  fhort  that  an  analyfis  of  them  is  not  necef- 

fary.  .  .  *36 

The  Epiftle  of  Jude  is  cited  by  no  ancient  Chriftian  Epiftle  of 
writer  extant  before  Clemens  Alexandrinus  about  thejudc.ju 
year  194  ;  blit  this  author  has  tranferibed  ^eight  or  ten 
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verfes  in  his  Stromata  and  Pedagogue.  It  is  quoted 
once  by  Tertullian  about  the  year  200  ;  by  Origen  fre¬ 
quently  about  23©.  It  was  not  however  received  by 
many  of  the  ancient  Chriftians,  on  account  of  a  fuppo- 
fed  quotation  from  a  book  of  Enoch.  But  it  is  not 
certain  that  Jude  quotes  any  book.  He  only  fays  that 
Enoch prophejisd,  faying,  The  Lord  cometb  wtb  ten  thou - 
[and  of  his  faints.  Thefe  might  be  words  of  a  prophecy 
preferred  by  tradition,  and  inferted  occalionaily  in  dif¬ 
ferent  writings.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  there 
was  fuch  a  book  as  Enoch’s  prophefies  in  the  time  of 
Jude,  though  a  book  of  that  name  was  extant  m  the 
fecond  and  third  centuries.  As  to  the  date  of  this 
Epiftle  nothing  beyond  conjeaure  can  be  produced.  137 
The  defign  of  it  is,  by  defcribing  the  charafter  of  And  d«. 
thefalfe  teachers,  and  the  pnnilhments  to  which  they  »Un- 
were  liable,  to  caution  Chriftians  againft  bftenmg  to 
their  fuggeftions,  and  being  thereby  perverted  from  the 
faith  and  purity  of  the  gofpel.  i.tS 

The  Apocalypfe  or  Revelation  has  not  always  been  The  Apo- 
unanimoully  received  as  the  genuine  produAion  of  the  W;- 
apoftle  John.  Its  authenticity  is  proved,  however,  by  dtjr  |irQ. 
the  teftimony  of  many  vefpeAable  authors  of  the  nr  it  VC(j. 
centuries.  It  is  referred  to  by  the  martyrs  of  Lyons: 
it  was  admitted  by  Jnftin  Martyr  as  the  work  of  the 
apoftle  John.  It  is  often  quoted  by  Irenxus,  by  I  he- 
ophilus  bilhop  of  Antioch,  by  Clement  ot  Alexandria, 
by  Tertullian,  by  Origen,  and  by  Cyprian  of  Carthage. 

It  was  alio  received  by  Heretics,  by  Novatus  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  by  the  Donatifts,  and  by  the  A  nans.  For  the  hrit 
two  centuries  no  part  of  the  New  Teft ament  vyas  more 
univerfally  acknowledged,  or  mentioned  with  higher  re- 
fpe£t.  But  a  difpute  having  arifen  about  the  millen¬ 
nium,  Caius  with  fome  others,  about  the  year  212,  to 
end  the  controverfy  as  fpeedily  and  cffeftually  as  po - 
ftble,  ventured  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  book 
which  had  given  occafion  to  it. 

The  book  of  Revelation,  as  we  learn  from  Rev.  1.  9.1  he  <*•*•' 
was  written  in  the  ifle  of  Patino*.  According  to  the  1  * 
general  teftimony  of  ancient  authors,  J  ohn  was  bamftied 
into  Patmos  in  the  reign  of  Homitian,  and  reftored  by 
his  fucceffor  Nerva.  But  the  book  could  not  be  pu- 
bliflied  till  after  John’s  releafe,  when  he  returned  to  E  ■ 
phefus.  As  Dcmitian  died  in  96,  and  his  perfecutien 
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sriy  turc.  did  not  commence  till  near  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  Re¬ 
velation  might  therefore  be  puhliihed  in  96  or  97. 

Here  we  fnould  conclude  ;  but  as  the  curious  reader 
W,  Key  may  defire  to  be  informed  how  the  predi&iops  revealed 
f  the  New  jn  this  book  of  St  John  have  ufually  been  interpreted 
filament.  an(j.  applied,  we  fnall  confidently  with  our  (ubjecl 
fubjoin  a  hey  to  the  prophecy  s  coot, lined  in  the  Revela¬ 
tion.  This  is  extracted  from  the  learned  diflertations  of 
Dr  Newton,  bifhop  of  Briftol  (1)  :  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  a  moie  full  illuftration  of  the  feveral  parts, 
as  the  concifenefs  of  our  plan  only  admits  a  fhort  analy- 
fis  or  abridgment  of  them. 

Nothing  of  a  prophetical  nature  occurs  in  the  tirft 
three  chapters,  except,  1.  What  is  faid  concerning  the 
lcatlon  church  of  Ephefus,  that  her  “  candleftick  (hall  be  re- 
jecies"  moved  out  of  its  place,”  which  is  now  verified,  not 
lich  have  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the  other  Afiatic  churches  which 
en  aii  4>a  ex  filed  at  that  time  ;  the  light  of  the  gofpel  having 
accom-  keen  taicen  from  them,  not  only  by  their  herefies  and 
divifions  from  within,  but  by  the  arms  of  the  Saracens 
from  without  :  And,  2.  Concerning  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  that  file  fhall  “  have  tribulation  ten  days  $” 
that  is,  in  prophetic  language,  “  ten  years  leferring 
to  the  periecutioa  of  Dioclefian,  which  alone  of  all  the 
general  persecutions  lafted  fo  long. 

The  next  five  capters  relate  to  the  opening  of  the 
Seven  Seals  ;  and  by  thefe  feals  are  intimated  fo  many 
different  periods  of  the  prophecy.  Six  of  thefe  feals 
are  opened  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  chapters. 

The  fir  ft  feal  or  period  is  memorable  for  conquefts. 
It  commences  with  Vefpafian,  and  terminates  in  Nerva; 
and  during  this  time  Judea  was  fubjngated.  The  fe - 
cond feal  is  noted  for  war  and  Daughter.  It  commences 
with  Trajan,  and  continues  tlnough  his  reign,  and  that 
of  his  fucceffors.  In  this  period,  the  Jews  were  entire¬ 
ly  routed  and  difperfed  ;  and  great  was  the  (laughter 
and  devaftation  occafioned  by  the  contending  parties. 
rl  he  third  feal  is  chara&erifed  by  a  rigorous  execution 
of  juilice,  and  an  abundant  provilion  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil.  It  commences  with  Septimius  Severus.  He  and 
Alexander  Severus  were  jnlt  and  fever e  emperors,  and 
at  the  fame  time  highly  celebrated  for  the  regard 
they  paid  to  the  felicity  of  their  people,  by  procu¬ 
ring  them  plenty  of  every  thing,  and  particularly 
corn,  wine,  and  oil.  This  period  lafted  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Septimian  family.  The  fourth  feal  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a  concurrence  of  evils,  fucli  as  war,  fa¬ 
mine,  peftilence,  and  wild  beafts  ;  by  all  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  was  remarkably  infelled  from  the  reign  of 
Maxi »i in  to  that  of  Dioclefian.  The  fifth  feal  begins 
at  Dioclefian,  and  is  fignalized  by  the  great  perfecution, 
from  whence  arofe  that  memorable  era,  the  Era  of 
Martyrs.  With  Conftantine  begins  the  fixth  feal,  a 
period  of  revolutions,  pidlured  forth  by  great  commo¬ 
tions  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  alluding  to  the  fubverfion 
of  Paganifm  and  the  eftabliftiment  of  Chriftianity.  This 
period  lafted  from  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great 
to  that  of  Theodofius  the  firft.  The  feventh  feal  includes 
under  it  the  remaining  parts  of  the  prophecy?  and  coin- 
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prebends  feven  periods  diftinguifhed  by  the  founding  cf  Scripture, 
(even  trumpets. 

As  the  feals  foretold  the  date  oF  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire  before  and  till  it  became  Chriftian,  fo  the  trum¬ 
pets  forefhow  the  fate  of  it  afterwards ;  each  trumpet 
being  an  alarm  to  one  nation  or  ether,  roufiug  them  up 
to  overthrow  that  empire. 

Four  of  thefe  trumpets  are  founded  in  the  eighth 
chapter. 

At-  the  founding  of  the  firft,  Alaric  and  his  Goths 
invade  the  Roman  empire,  beliege  Rome  twice,  and  fet 
it  on  fire  in  feveral  places.  At  the  founding  of  the  fe- 
cond,  Attila  and  his  Huns  wafte  the  Roman  provinces* 
and  compel  the  eaftern  emperor  Theodofius  the  fecond, 
and  the  weftern  emperor  Valentinian  the  third,  to  fub- 
mit  to  fhameful  terms.  At  the  founding  of  the  third, 

Genferic  and  his  Vandals  arrive^ from  Africa  ;  fpoil  and 
plunder  Rome,  and  fet  fail  again  with  immenfe  wealth 
and  innumerable  captives.  At  the  founding  of  the 
fourth,  Odoacer  and  the  Hernli  put  an  end  to  the  very 
name  of  the  weltern  empire  ;  Theodoric  founds  the 
kingdom  of  the  Oftrogoths  in  Italy  ;  and  at  laft  Italy 
becomes  a  province  of  the  ealtern  empire,  Rome  being 
governed  by  a  duke  under  the  exarch  of  Ravenna, 

As. the  foregoing  trumpets  relate  chiefly  to  the  down- 
fal  of  the  vveftern  empire,  fo  do  the  two  following  te 
that  of  the  eaftern.  They  are  founded  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  part  of  the  eleventh  chapters.  At  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  fifth  trumpet,  Mahomet,  that  blazing  flar,  ap¬ 
pears,  opens  the  bottomlcfs  pit,  and  with  his  locuils  the 
Arabians  darkens  the  fun  and  air.  And  at  the  founding 
of  the  fixth,  a  period  not  yet  fin  filled,  the  four  angels, 
that  is,  the  four  fultanes,  or  leaders  of  the  Turks  and 
Otlmwns,  arc  loofed  from  the  river  Euphrates.  The 
Greek  or  Eaftern  empire  was  cruelly  “  hurt  and  tor¬ 
mented”  under  the  fifth  trumpet  ;  But  under  the  fixth, 
it  was  “  (lain,”  and  utterly  deilroyed. 

The  Latin  or  Weftern  Church  not  being  reclaim¬ 
ed  by  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  or  Eaftern,  but  dill 
perfifting  in  their  idolatry  and  wicked  nefs ;  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  tenth  chapter,  and  under  the  found  of 
this  lixth  trumpet,  is  introduced  a  vifion  preparative  to  1 

the  prophecies  refpe&ing  the  Weftern  Church,  wherein 
an  angel  is  reprefented,  having  in  his  hand  a  little  book, 
or  codicil,  describing  the  calamities  that  fliould  overtake 
that  church.  The  meafuring  of  the  temple  (hows,  that 
during  all  this  period  there  will  be  fome  true  Chriitians, 
who  will  conform  tliemfelves  to  the  rule  of  God’s  word, 
even  wliilft  the  outer  couit,  that  is,  the  external  and 
more  extenfive  part  of  this  temple  or  church,  is. trodden 
under  foot  by  Gentiles,  /.  e.  fuch  Chriftians  as,  in  their 
idolatrous  worftiip  and  perfecting  pra&ice,  refemble  * 
and  outdo  the  Gentiles  then-delves.  Yet  againft  thefe 
corrupters  of  religion  there  will  always  be  fome  true 
witneffes  to  proteit,  who,  however  they  may  be  over¬ 
borne  at  times,  and  in  appearance  reduced  to  death,  yat  * 
will  arife  again  from  time  to  time*  till  at  laft  they  tri¬ 
umph  and  glorioufiy  afeend.  The  eleventh  chapter 
concludes  with  the  founding  of  the  feventh  trumpet. 

In 
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In  the  twelfth  chapter,  by  the  woman  bearing  a  man- 
child  is  to  be  underftood  the  Chriftian  church  ;  by  the 
great  red  dragon,  the  heathen  Roman  empire  ;  'by  the 
man-child  whom  the  woman  bore,  Coiiftantine  the 
Great ;  and  by  the  war  in  .heaven*  the  contefts  between 
the  Chriftian  and  Heathen  religions. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter,  by  the  beaft  -with  feven 
heads  and  ten ’horns,  unto  whom  the  dragon  gave  His 
power,  feat,  and  great  authority,  is  to  be  underftood, 
not  Pagan  but  Chriftian,  not  imperial  but  papal  Rome; 
in  fubmitting  to  whofe  religion,  the  world  did  in  effedt 
fubmit  again  to  the  religion  of  the  dragon.  The  ten¬ 
horned  bead  therefore  reprefents  the  Romifh  church 
and  ftate  in  general :  but  the  beaft  with  two  horns  like 
a  lamb  is  the  Roman  clergy ;  and  that  image  of  the 
ten-horned  beaft,  which  the  two-horned  beaft  caufed  to 
be  made,  and  infpired  with  life,  is  the  pope  ;  whofe 
•number  is  666,  according  to  the  numerical  powers  of 
the  letters  conftituting  the  Roman  name  Aa  1avo$,l,atinus9 
or  its  equivalent  in  Hebrew,  rv'an  Romiiih . 
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Chapter  xiv.  By  the  lamb  on  mount  Sion  is  meant 
Jefus ;  by  the  hundred  forty  and  four  thoufand,  his 
church  and  followers  ;  by  the  angel  preaching  the  ever- 
lafting  gofpel,  the  firft  principal  effort  made  towards  a 
reformation  by  that  public  oppofition  formed  againftthe 
worfhip  of  faints  and  images  by  emperors  andbifhops  in 
‘the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries ;  by  the  angel  crying, 

Babylon  is  fallen,”  the  Waldenfes  and  Albigenfes, 
who  pronounced  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  the  A- 
pocalyptic  Babylon,  and  denounced  her  deftru&ion ; 
and  by  the  third  angel,  “Martin  Luther  and  his  fellow 
reformers,  who  protefted  againft  all  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  as  deftruftive  to  falvation.  For 
an  account  of  the  do&rines  and  precepts  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  fee  Theology.  For  proofs  of  their 
divine  origin,  fee  Religion,  Prophecy,  and  Mi¬ 
racles. 

SCRIVENER,  one  who  draws  contra&s,  or  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  place  money  at  intereft.  If  a  ferivener 
is  entrufted  with  a  bond,  he  may  receive  the  intereil ; 
and  if  he  fails,  the  obligee  (hall  bear  the  lofs  :  and  fo 
it  is  if  he  receive  the  principal  and  deliver  up  the  bond; 
for  being  entrufted  with  the  fecurity  itfelf,  it  muft  be 
pre fumed  that  lie  is  trufted  with  power  to  receive  inte¬ 
reft  or  principal ;  and  the  giving  up  the  bond  on  pay¬ 
ment  ol  the  money  fhall  be  a  difeharge  thereof.  But 
if  a  ferivener  (hall  be  entrufted  with  a  mortgage-deed, 
he  hath  only  authority  t®  receive  the  intereft,  not  the 
piincipal;  the  giving  up  the  deed  in  this  cafe  not  being 
fufiicient  to  re  (lore  the  eft  ate,  but  there  muft  be  a  re¬ 
conveyance,  &c.  It  is  held,  where  a  ferivener  puts  out 
his  client’s  money  on  a  bad  fecurity,  which  upon  in¬ 
quiry  might  have  been  eafily  found  fo,  yet  he  cannot  iri 
.equity  be  charged  to  anfwer  for  the  money ;  for  it  is 


here  faid,  no  one  would  venture  to  put  out  money  of  ScraMc* 
another  upon  a  fecurity,  if  he  were  obliged  to  warrant 
and  make  it  good  in  cafe  a  lofs  ftiould  happen,  without 
any  fraud  in  him. 

SCROBICULUS  caRDis,  the  fame  as  Antjcar- 

DIUM. 

SCROFANELLO,  in  ichthyology,  a  name  by 
which  fome  have  called  a  fmall  fifh  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  the  fcor - 
pana. 

SCROLL,  in  Heraldry.  See  that  article,  chap.  iv. 
fedt.  9.  When  the  motto  relates  to  the  creft,  the  fcroll 
is  properly  placed  above  the  atchievement ;  otherwife  it 
fhould  be  annexed  to  the  efcutcheon.  Thofe  of  the 
order  of  knighthood  are  generally  placed  round  lhields. 

SCROPHULA,  the  .king's  evil.  See  Medicine, 
n®  349- 

SCROPHULARIA,  Figwort,  in  botany  :  Age- 
nus  of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  40th  older,  Perjonata.  The  calyx  is 
quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  almoft  globofe,  and  refupinated; 
the  capfule  bilocular.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  of 
which  the  moft  remarkable  are,  J.  Nodofa ,  or  the  com¬ 
mon  figwort,  which  grows  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
root  is  tuberous  5  the  (talks  are  four  or  five  feet  high, 
and  branched  towards  the  top ;  the  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped,  ferrated,  and  acute.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  fliaped  like  a  cap  or  helmet ;  the  lower  lip 
greenifh  :  they  grow  in  loofe  dichotomous  fpikes  or  ra- 
cemi  at  the  top  of  the  branches.  The  leaves  have  a  fe¬ 
tid  frnell  and  bitter  tafte.  A  deco&ion  of  them  is  faid 
to  cure  hogs  of  the  meafles.  An  ointment  made  of  the 
root  was  formerly  ufed  to  cure  the  piles  and  ferophu- 
lous  fores,  but  is  at  prefent  out  of  practice.  2.  Aqua - 
tica ,  water-fig  wort,  or  betony.  The  root  is  fibrous ; 
ftem  eredt,  fquare,  about  four  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  oppofite,  elliptical,  pointed,  (lightly  fcalloped,  on 
decurrent  footftalks.  Flowers  purple,  in  loofe  naked 
fpikes.  It  grows  on  the  fides  of  rivulets  and  other 
wet  places,  and  has  a  fetid  frnell,  though  not  fo  ftrong 
as  the  preceding.  The  leaves  are  ufed  in  medicine  as  a 
corredtor  of  fena,  and  in  powder  to  promote  fneezing. 

3.  Scorodonia ,  or  balm-leaved  figwort.  The  ftem  is 
ere&,  fquare,  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are 
oppofite,  doubly  ferrated.  The  flowers  are  dufky  pur¬ 
ple,  in  compofite  bunches.  It  grows  on  the  banks  of 
rivulets,  &c.  in  Cornwall.  4.  Vernal'is ,  or  yellow  fig- 
wort.  The  ftalks  are  fquare,  hairy,  brown,  about  two 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart- (haped,  roundifli,  hai¬ 
ry,  indented,  oppofite.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  on 
Angle  forked  footftalks  from  the  alas  of  the  leaves.  It 
grows  in  hedges  in  Surry. 

SCROTUM.  See  Anatomy,  n°  107. 

SCRUPI,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  clafs  of 
foffils,  formed  in  detached  maffes,  without  any  crufts  ; 
of  no  determinate  figure  or  regular  ftrudture  ;  and  com- 
pofed  of  a  cryftalline  or  fparry  matter,  debafed  by  an 
admixture  of  earth  in  various  proportions.  Under  this 
clafs  are  comprehended,  »..  The  telaugia.  2.  The  petri- 
dia .  3.  The  lithozvgia.  4.  The  jafpides  or  jafpers. 

SCRUPLE,  Scrupulus,  or  Scrupulum ,  the  lead 
of  the  weights  ufed  by  the  ancients,  which  amongft 
the  Romans  was  the  24th  part  of  an  ounce,  or  the  3d 
part  of  a  dram.  The  fcruple  is  ftill  a  weight  among 
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jfemple,  tjs,  eontaming  the  3d  part  of  a  dram,  or  20  grains, 
Scrutiny.  Among  goldfmiths  it  is  24  grains.  .  « 

""  "  Scruple,  in  Chaldean  chronology,  is  -tt/ts*  part  °f 

an  hour,  called  by  the  Hebrews  hslakin.  Thefe  ferupley 
are  much  ufed  by  the  Jews,  Arabs,  and  other  eaflern 
people,  in  computations  of  time. 

Sqruplf.s  of  haf  Duration ,  an  arch  of  the  moon’s  or¬ 
bit,  which  the  moon’s  centre  defer ibes  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  an  eclipie  to  its  middle. 

Scruples  of  Immerfion  or  Incidence ,  an  arch  of  the 
moon’s  orbit,  which  her  centre  deferibes  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ectipfe  to  the  time  when  its  centre  falls 
into  the  fhadow. 

Scruples  of  Emerftony  an  arch  of  the  moon’s  orbit, 
which  her  centre  deferibes  in  the  time  from  the  firfl 
crnerfion  of  the  moon’s  limb  to  the  end  of  the  eclipfe. 

SCRUTINY,  ( Scrutinium  J,  in  the  primitive  church* 
an  examination  or  probation  pra&ifed  in  the  lafl  wee k 
of  Lent,  on  the  catechumens,  who  were  to  receive  bap- 
tifm  on  theEafler-day.  The  ferutiny  was  performed 
with  a  great  many  ceremonies.  Exorcifms  and  prayers 
were  made  over  the  heads  of  the  catechumens  ;  and  on 
Palm  Sunday,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Creed  were  given 
them,  which  they  were  afterwards  made  to  rehearfe. 
This  cuftom  was  more  in  life  in  the  church  of  Rome 
than  anywhere  elfe  ;  though  it  appears,  by  fome  miflals, 
to  have  been  likewife  ufed,  though  much  later,  in  the 
Gallican  church.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  ceafed  about 
the  year  860.  Some  traces  of  this  pra&ice  Hill  re¬ 
main  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphinc,  and  at  Liege. 

Scrutiny  isalfo  ufed,  in  the  canon  law,  for  a  tick¬ 
et  or  little  paper  billet,  wherein  at  eledlions  the  ekdlors 
write  their  votes  privately,  fo  as  it  may  not  be  known 
for  whom  they  vote.*  Among  us  the  term  ferutiny  is 
chiefly  ufed  for  a  Hri&  perufal  and  examination  of  the 
feveral  votes  haftily  taken  at  an  election  ;  in  order  to 
find  out  any  irregularities  committed  therein,  by  un¬ 
qualified  voters,  &c. 
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SCRUTORE,  or  Scrutoir  (from  the  Freneh  cj*  Scru tye 
critoire ),  a  kind  of  cabinet,  with  a  door  or  lid  opening  ^ 
downwards,  for  conveuiency  of  writing  on,  &c.  cn  pw/:, 

SCRY,  in  falconry,  denotes  a  large  flock  of  fowl. t 

SCUDDING,  the  movement  by  which  sefliip  is  car¬ 
ried  precipitately  before  a  tempeft.  As  a  ffiip  flies  with 
amazing  rapidity  through  the  watfer  whenever  this  ex¬ 
pedient  is  put  in  practice,  it  is  never  attempted  in  a 
contrary  wind,  unlefs  when  her  condition  renders  her 
incapable  of  fuftaming  the  mutual  effort  of  the  wind 
and  waves  any  longer  on  her  fide,  without  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  mofl  imminent  danger  of  being  overfet. 

A  ffiip  either  feuds  with  a  fail  extended  on  her  forc- 
maft,  or,  if  the  florm  is  excefiive,  without  any  fail : 
which*  in  the  fea-phrafe,  is  called  feudding  under  bare 
poles .  In  (loops  and  fchooners,  and  other  fmall  veflels, 
the  fail  employed  for  this  purpofe  is  called  the  fquare - 
fail.  In  large  fhips*  it  is  either  the  forefail  at  large, 
reefed,  or  with  its  goofe-wings-  extended,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  tempeH  ;  or  it  is  the  fore-top  fail, 
clofe  reefed,  and  lowered  on  the  cap  ;  which  lail  U 
particularly  ufed  when  the  fea  runs  fo  high  as  to  be- 
calm  the  forefail  ocoalionally,  a  circumflance  which  ex- 
pofes  the  ffiip  to  the  danger  of  broaching-to.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  hazards  incident  to  feudding  are  generally,  a  poop¬ 
ing  fea ;  the  difficulty  of  fleering,  which  expofcs  the 
veflel  perpetually  to  the  rifle  of  broaching-to  ;  and  the 
want  of  fufficient  fea-room.  A  fea  ftriking  the  fhip 
violently  on  the  Hern  may  daffi  it  inwards,  by  which 
file  muft  inevitably  founder.  In  broaching-to  (that  is, - 
inclining  fuddenly  to  windward),  {he  is  threatened  with 
being  immediately  overturned  ;  mid,  for  want  of  fea- 
room,  ffie  is  endangered  by  fliipwreck  on-  a  Iee-ffiore,  a 
circumflance  too  dreadful  to  require  explanation. 

SCULPONEiE,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of v 
ffioes  worn  by  flaves  of  both  fexes.  Thefe>  fhoes  were 
only  blocks  of  wood  made  hollow,  like  the  French  fa- 
bots.*» 
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inition  T  ^'the  art  of  carving  wood  or  hewing  (lone  into  ima- 
:u!p-  X  ges;-  It  is  an  art  of  the  moil  remote  antiquity, 

\  being  pra&ifed,  as  there  is-  reafon  to  believe,  before  the 

gmof  gencra|  de{UgCt  We  are  induced  to  affign  to  it  thrs 
early  origin,  by  confulering  the  expedients  by  which, 
in  the  firfl  llages  of  fociety,  men  have  everywhere  ftip- 
plied  the  place  of  alphabetic  chara&ers.  Thefe,  it  is 
univerfally  known,  have  been  pi&ore-writing,  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Mexicans,  which,  in  the  progrefs  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  knowledge,  was  gradually  improved  into  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  na¬ 
tions.  See  Hieroglyphics. 

That  mankind  ffiould  have  lived '  near  1700  years, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  flood  of  Noah, 
without  falling  upon  any  method  to  make  their  concep¬ 
tions  permanent,  or  to  communicate  them  to  a  diftance, 
is  extremely  improbable  ;  efpecially  when  we  call  to 
mind  that  fuch  methods  of  writing  have  been  found,  in 
modern  times,  among  people  much  lefs  enlightened  than 
thofe  muft  have  been  who  were  capable  of  building 


fuch  a  veflel  as  the  ark.  But  if  the  antediluvians  were" 
acquainted  with  any  kind  of  writing,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  being  hieroglyphical  writing.  Mr  Bryant  * 
has  proved  that  the  Chaldeans  were  poflefled  of  that  art 
before  the  Egyptians  ;  and  Berofus  *  informs :  us,  that  *  Apud 
a  delineation  of  all  the  monilrous  forms  which  inhabit-  SyncAlumf 
ed  the  chaos,  when  this  earth  was  in  that  'Hate,  was  toP'  37* 
be  feen  in  the  temple  of  Bel  us  in  Babylon.  This  deli¬ 
neation,  as  he  deferibes  it,-  muH  have  been  a  hiflory  in 
hieroglyphical  characters  ;  for  it  confiited-  of  human  fi¬ 
gures  with  wings,  with  two  heads,  and  fome  with  the 
horns  and  legs- of  goats.  This  is  exadlly  fnnilar  to  the 
hieroglyphical  writing  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  it  was 
preferved,  our  author -fays,  both  in  drawings  and  engra¬ 
vings  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  Babylon.  As  Chal¬ 
dee  was  the  firfi  peopled  region  of  the  earth  after  the 
flood,  and  as  it  appears  from  Pliny  f  *  as  well  as  front  j.  pj-a 
Berofus,  that  the  art  of  engraving  upon  bricks  baked  N.tf  lib.  7, 
in  the  fun  was  there  carried  to  a  confidemble  degree  ofcal\ 
perfection  at  a  verv  early  period,  the  probability  cer- 
6  tainly 
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tainly  is,  that  the  Chaldeans  derived  the  art  of  hicrogly- 
phical  writing,  arid  confequently  the  rudiments  of  the 
a  art  of  feuipture,  from  their  antediluvian  aneeflors. 

Kot  fo’tly  Jt  is  generally  thought  that  Icnlptnre  had  its  origin 
|r°m  ,l5°"  from  idolatry,  as  it  was  found  neceffary  to  place  before  ■ 
the  people  the  images  of  their  gods  to  enliven  the  fer¬ 
vour  of  their  devotion  :  but  this  is  probably  a  miltake. 
The  worihip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the  only  gods 
of  the  heathen  nations,  prevailed  lo  long  before  the  dei¬ 
fication  of  dead  men  was  thought  of  (fee  Polytheism), 
that  we  cannot  iuppofe  mankind  to  have  been,  during 
all  that  time,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  hieroglyphicai  wri¬ 
ting.  But  the  deification  of  departed  heroes  undoubt¬ 
edly  gave  rife  to  the  almofc  univerfal  practice  of  rep  re¬ 
lenting  the  gods  by  images  of  a  human  form  ;  and 
therefore  we  mull  conclude,  that  the  elements  of  fculp- 
ture  were  known  before  that  aft  was  employed  to  en¬ 
liven  the  devotion  of  idolatrous  worfhippers.  The  py¬ 
ramids  and  obelifks  of  Egypt,  which  were  probably 
temples,  or  rather  altars,  dedicated  to  the  fun  (fee  Py¬ 
ramid),  were  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  hiero¬ 
glyphicai  emblems  of  men,  beaib,  birds,  fifties,  and  rep¬ 
tiles,  at  a  period  prior  to  that  in  which  there  is  any  un¬ 
exceptionable  evidence  that  mere  ftatue-worftnp  pre- 
3  vailed  even  in  that  nurfery  of  idolatry. 

'Though  it  But  though  it  appears  thus  evident  that  piflure- 
coi  trilm  siting  xvas  t^ie  employment  of  the  fculptor,  we 
ted  to  car-  are  ^ar  flom  imagining  that  idolatrous  worihip  did  not 
ry  the  art  contribute  to  carry  his  ait  to  that  perfection  which  it 
to  perfec-  attained  in  fome  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Even  in 
t,un*  the  dark  ages  of  Europe,  when  the  other  fine  arts  were 
*  almoll  extinguifhed,  the  mummery  of  the  church  of 
home,  and  the  veneration  which  flic  taught  for  her 
faints  and  martyrs,  preferved  among  the  Italians  feme 
ivelliges  of  the  fifter-arts  of  feuipture  and  painting  ;  and 
therefore,  as  human  nature  is  everywhere  the  fame,  it 
is  reafonable  to  believe  that  a  fnnilar  veneration  for  he¬ 
roes  and  demigods  would,  among  the  ancient  nations, 
have  a  iimilar  effedt.  But  if  this  be  fo,  the  preemp¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  firil  who  invented 
the  ait  of  hewing  blocks  of  wood  and  iione  into  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  men  and  other  animals;  for  the  Chaldeans  were 
tin queftionably  the  fluff  idolaters,  and  their  early  pro* 
orels  in  feuipture  is  confirmed  by  the  united  tellimomes 
of  Berofus,  Alexander  Poly  hilt  or,  Apollodorus,  and 
Pliny  ;  not  to  mention  the  eaftern  tradition,  that  the 
father  of  Abraham  was  a  ftatuary. 

'Mr  mom-  Again  ft.  this  cunchiiion  Af  r  Bromley,  in  his  late  Hi- 
ley’s  thco-  flory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  urged  fome  plauiible  argn- 
ry,  that  nieiits.  In  Hating  thele  he  proteffe&  not  to  be  original, 
'feuipture  or  t0  dei ive  his  information  irem  the  fountain-head  of 
the*"  antiquity.  Fie  adopts,  as  he  tells  ns,  the  theory  oFa 
acy  Jiians.  French  writer,  who  maintain*,  that  in  the  year  of-  the 
world  1949*  about  300  years  after  the  deluge,  the 
Scythians  under  Brourna,.  a  deieendant  of  Magog  the 
foil  of  Japhtt,  extended  their  conquers  over  the  greater 
part  of  Alia.  According  to  this  jyftem,  Broiuna  was 
not  only  the  civilizer  of  India,  and  tlx;  author  of  the 
braminiccil  dodfrir.es,  but  alio  dilFufed  the  principles  of 
the  Scythian  mythology  over  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece, 
and  the  continent  of  A  fra. 

Of  thefc  principles  Mr  Bromley  has  given  us  no  di- 
ftindl  enumeration  :  the  aecount  which  he  gives  of  them 
k  rot  to  be  found  in  one  place,  but  to  be  colledled  from 
»  ,;u  Av  of  dill  ant  paflages,  In  attempting  therefore 


to  prefent  the  fub (lance  of  liS  fcattered  hints  in  on<? 
view,  we  will  not  be  confident  that  we  have  omitted 
none  of  them.  The  ox,  fays  he,  was  the  Scythian  em¬ 
blem  of  the  generator  of  animal  life,  and  hence  it  be¬ 
came  the  principal  divinity  of  the  Arabians.  The  fer- 
pent  was  the  fymbol  of  the  fource  of  intelligent  nature. 
Thefe  were  the  common  points  of  union  in  all  the  firft 
religions  of  the  earth.  From  Egypt  the  Ifraelites  car¬ 
ried  with  them  a  religious  veneration  for  the  ox  and  the 
ferpent.  Their  veneration  for  the  ox  appeared  foon  af¬ 
ter  they  marched  into  the  wildernefs,  when  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  Mofes  they  called  upon  Aaron  to  make  them 
gods  which  fhould  go  before  them.  The  idea  of  ha¬ 
ving  an  idol  to  go  before  them,  fays  our  author,  was 
Completely  Scythian  ;  for  fo  the  Scythians  adted  in  all  • 
their  progrefs  through  Afia,  with  this  difference,  that 
their  idol  was  a  living  animal.  The  Ifraelites  having 
gained  their  favourite  god,  which  was  an  ox  (not  a  calf 
as  it  is  rendered  in  the  book  of  Exodus),  next  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  hold  a  feftival,  which  was  to  be  accompa¬ 
nied  with  dancing ;  a  fpecies  of  gaiety  common  in  the 
fdtivals  which  were  held  in  adoration  of  the  emblematic 
U total  or  ox  in  that  very  part  of  Arabia  near  Mount 
Sinai  where  this  event  took  place.  It  is  mentioned 
too  as  a  curious  and  important  fa  Cl,  that-  the  ox  which 
was  revered  ill  Arabia  was  called  Adonai .  According¬ 
ly  Aaron  announcing  the  feafl  to  the  ox  or  golden  calf, 
fpeaks  thus,  to-morrow  is  a  feajl  to  Adana /,  which  is  in 
our  tranflation  rendered  to  the  Lord.  In  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  we  read  of  the  golden  calves  fet  up  as  obje&s 
of  worfhip  at  Bethel  and  Dan.  Nor  was  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  ox  confined  to  Scythia,  to  Egypt,  and  to 
Alia  ;  it  extended  much  farther.  The  ancient Cimbri, 
as  the  Scythians  did,  carried  an  ox  of  bronze  before 
them  on  ail  their  expedites  Mr  Bromley  alfo  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  as  great  refpedt  was  paid  to  the  Jiving 
ox  among  the  Greeks  as  was  offered  to  its  fymbol 
among  other  nations. 

The  emblem  of  the  ferpent,  continues  Mr  Bromleys 
was  marked  yet  more  decidedly  by  the  exprefs  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Almighty.  That  animal  had  ever  been 
confidered  as  emblematic  of  the  fnpreme  generating 
power  o!  intelligent  life  ;  And  was  that  idea,  fays  lie, 
difeouraged,  fo  far  as  it  went  to  be  a  fign  or  fymbol  of 
life,  when  God  laid  to  Mofes,  *f  Make  thee  a  brazen 
ferpent,  and  fet  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it  fhall  come  to  pafs 
that  every  one  who  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it, 
fhall  live.”  In  Egypt  the  lerpent  furrounded  their  Ifis 
and  Ofiris,  the  diadems  of  their  princes,  and  the  bon¬ 
nets  of  their  priefts.  The  ferpent  made  a  dilFmguifhed 
figure  in  Grecian  feuipture.  The  fable  of  Ecliidne, 
the  mother  of  the  Scythians,  gave  her  figure  termina¬ 
ting  as  a  ferpent  to  all  the  founders  of  Hates  in  Greece; 
from  which  their  earliell  fculptors  reprefented  in  that 
form  the  Titan  princes,  Cecrops,  Draco,  and  even  Eric- 
thonius.  Belides  the  fpear  ot  the  image  of  Minerva* 
which  Phidias  made  for  the  citadel  of  Athens,  he  pla¬ 
ced  a  ferpent,  which  was  iuppoled  to  guard  that  god- 
defs. 

The  ferpent  was  combined  with  many  other  figures. 
It  fometimes  was  coiled  round  an  egg  as  an  emblem  of 
the  creation  ;  fometimes  round  a  trident,  to  (how  its 
power  over  the  fea ;  fometimes  it  encircled  a  flambeau, 
to  reprefent  life  and  death. 

In  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Scythia  and  India,  the  di¬ 
vinity 
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vanity  was  reprcfcinteci  ©n  the  leaves  of  the  tamara  or 
lotus.  Pan  was  worfhipped  as  a  god  in  that  country* 
as  well  as  over  the  eaft.  Their  fphinxea,  and  all  their 
combined  figures  of  animal  creation,  took  their  origin 
from  the  mother  of  the  Scythians,  who  brought  forth 
an  offspring  that  was  half  a  woman  and  half  a  ferpent. 
Their  pyramids  and  obeliiks  arofe  from  the  idea  of 
flame  ;  the  firft  emblem  of  the  fupreme  principle,  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Scythians,  and  which  even  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Zoroafter  and  the  Magi  could  not  remove. 

#  We  are  told  that  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Brouma  of  the 'Indians  ;  that  both  are 
represented  as  feated  on  a  iwan  fwimming  over  the 
waves,  to  indicate  that  each  was  the  god  of  humid  na¬ 
ture,  not  the  god  of  wine,  but  the  god  of  waters.  The 
mitre  of  Bacchus  was  fhaped  like  half  an  egg  ;  an  em¬ 
blem  taken  from  this  circumftance,  that  at  the  creation 
the  egg  from  which  all  things  fpriing  was  divided  in 
the  middle.  Pan  alfo  was  revered  among  the  Scythians; 
and  from  that  people  were  derived  all  the  emblems  by 
which  the  Greeks  reprefented  this  divinity. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  our  author  through 
the  whole  of  this  fubje&  ;  and  were  we  to  fubmit  to 
the  labour  of  colle&ing  and  arranging  his  fcattered  ma¬ 
terials,  we  fhould  If  ill  view  his  fyftem  with  fome  degree 
of  fufpicion.  It  is  drawn,  as  he  informs  us,  from  the 
work  of  M.  D’Ancarville,  intitled,  Recherche*  fur  I’OrU 
j  8tnei  l  Efprit,  et  les  P rogres ,  cles  Arts  de  la  Grece. 

Ill  founded.  ^  form  conclufions  concerning  the  origin  of  nations, 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  without 
the  aid  of  hiftorical  evidence,  by  analogies  which  are 
fometimes  accidental,  and  often  fanciful,  is  a  mode 
of  reafoning  which  cannot  readily  be  admitted.  There 
may  indeed,  we  acknowledge,  be  refemblances  in  the  re¬ 
ligion,  language,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  of  different  na* 
tions,  fo  linking  and  fo  numerous,  that  to  doubt  of 
their  being  descended  from  the  fame  flock  would  favour 
of  fcepticifm.  But  hiftorical  theories  mud  not  be  a- 
dopted  rafhly.  We  muft  be  certain  that  the  evidence 
is  credible  and  fatisfaftory  before  we  proceed  to  deduce 
any  conclufions.  .  We  muft  firft  know  whether*  the 
Scythian  hiftory  itfelf  be  authentic,  before  we  make 
any  companion  with  the  hiftory  of  other  nations.  But 
what  is  called  the  Scythian  hiftory,  every  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  knows  to  be  a  collection  of  fables.  Herodotus  and 
Juftin  are  the  two  ancient  writers  from  whom  we  have 
the  fulleft  account  of  that  warlike  nation;  but  thefe  two 
hift orians  contradiCl  each  other,  and  both  write  what 
cannot  be  believed  of  the  fame  people  at  the  fame  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  progrefs.  Juftin  tells  us,  that  there  was  a 
long  and  violent  conteft  between  the  Scythians  and  E- 
gyptians  about  the  antiquity  of  their  refpe&ive  nations; 

*  ai]d  a^ter  bating  the  arguments  on  each  fide  of  the  que- 

1  j* ftion,  which,  as  he  gives  them*,  are  nothing  to  the  pur- 
v  F*  *  pole,  he  decides  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians.  Herodotus  was  too  partial  to  the  Egyptians, 
not  to  give  them  the  palm  of  antiquity  ;  and  he  was 
probably  in  the  right  ;  for  Juftin  deferibes  his  moil 
ancient  of  nations,  even  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hyf- 
tafpes,  as  ignorant  of  all  the  arts  of  civil  life.  “  They 
occupied  their  land  in  common  (fays  he),  and  cultiva¬ 
ted  none  of  it.  They  had  no  houfes  nor  fettled  habi¬ 
tations,  but  wandered  with  their  cattle  from  defert  to 
<fefert.  In  thefe  rambles  they  carried  their  wives  and 
children  in  tumbrels  covered  with  the  fkins  of  beafts, 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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which  ferved  as  houfes  to  proteft  them  from  the  dorms 
of  winter.  They  were  without  laws,  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  natural  equity.  They  coveted  not  gold  or 
filver  like  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  lived  upon  milk  and 
honey.  Though  they  were  expofed  to  extreme  cold, 
and  had  abundance  of  flocks,  they  knew  not  how  to 
make  garments  of  wool,  but  clothed  themfelves  in  the 
(kins  of  wild  beaftsj.’^  This  is  the  moft  favourable  t  Uh.  4. 
account  which  any  ancient  writer  gives  of  the  Scythi-  CT*  2‘ 
arts.  By  Strabo  §  and  Herodotus  ||  they  are  reprefented  §  Ub.  7, 
as  the  moft  favage  of  mortals,  delighting  in  war  and  H  LilC  4» 
bloodfhed,  cutting  the  throats  of  all  ftrangers  who  came  cap* 
among  them,  eating  their  flefh,  and  making  cups  and 
pots  of  their  fkulls.  Is  it  conceivable  that  fuch  fava- 
ges  could  be  fculptors  ;  or  that,  even  fuppofing  their 
manners  to  have  been  fuch  as  Juftin  reprefents  them,  a 
people  fo  Ample  and  ignorant  could  have  impofed  their 
mythology  upon  the  Chaldeans,  Phenicians,  and  Egyp¬ 
tians,  whom  we  know  by  the  moft  incontrovertible^  vi- 
dence  to  have  been  great  and  policed  nations  fo  early 
as  111  the  days  of  Abraham  >  No!  We  could  as  foon 
admit  other  novelties  of  more  importance,  with  which 
the  French  of  the  prefent  age  pretend  to  enlighten  the 
world,  as  this  origin  afligned  by  Mr  Bromley  to  the  art 
of  fculptnre,  unlefs  fupported  by  better  authority  than 
that  of  D’Ancarville. 

The  inference  of  our  author  from  the  name  of  the 
facred  ox  in  Arabia,  and  from  the  dancing  and  gaiety 
which  were  common  in  the  religious  feftivals  of  the 
Arabians,  appears  to  us  to  be  very'  haftily  drawn.  At 
the  early  period  of  the  departure  of  the  Ifraclites  from 
EgyPJ*  *he  language  of  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and 
Arabians,  differed  not  more  from  each  other  than  do 
the  different  diale&s  of  the  Greek  tongue  which  arc 
found  in  the  poems  of  Homer  (fee  Philology,  Sea. 

III.)  ,  and  it  is  certain,  that  for  many  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  golden-calf,  the  Hebrews  were  ftran- 
gers  to  every  fpecies  of  idolatry  but  that  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  their  houfe  of  bondage. 

See  Remphan. 

Taking  for  granted  therefore  that  the  Scythians  did 
not  impofe  their  mythology  upon  the  eaftern  nations, 
and  that  the  art  of  fculpture,  as  well  as  hieroglyphic 
writing  and  idolatrous  worlliip,  prevailed  firft  among 
the  Chaldeans,  we  (hall  endeavour  to  trace  the  progrefe 
of  this  art  through  fome  other  nations  of  antiquity^  till 
we  bring  it  to  Greece,  where  it  was  carried  to  the  high- 
eft  perfe&ion  to  which  it  has  yet  attained. 

The  firft  intimation  that  we  have  of  the  art  of  fculp¬ 
ture  is  in  the  book  of  Genefis,  where  we  are  informed, 
that  when  Jacob,,  by  the  divine  command,  was  return¬ 
ing  to  Canaan,  his  wife  Rachel  carried  along  with  her 
the  teraphim  or  idols  of  her  father.  Thefe  we  are  af- 
fured  wete  fmall,  fince  Rachel  found  it  fo  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceal  them  from  her  father,  notwithftanding  his  anxious 
fearch.  We  are  ignorant,  however,  how  thefe  images 
were  made,  or  of  what  materials  they  were  compofed. 
lhe  firft  perfon  mentioned  as  an  artift  of  eminence  is 
Bezaleel,  who  formed  the  cherubims  which  covered  the 
mercy-feat. 

The  Egyptians  alfo  cultivated  the  art  of  fculpture  •  6. 

but  there  were  two  circumftances  that  obftru&ed  its?g7pt,an 
i- The  perfon,  of  the  Egyptians  were 
pollened  of  the  graces  of  form,  of  elegance,  or  of  fym- 
metry;  and  of  confequence  they  had  no  perfeft  ftandard 
Z  to 
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to  model  their  tafle.  They  refembled  tne  Chinefe  in 
the  cad  of  their  face,  in  their  great  bellies,  and  in  the 
clumfy  rounding  of  their  contours.  2.  T  hey  were  re¬ 
trained  by  their  laws  to  the  principles  and  praftices  of 
their  anceftors,  and  were  not  permitted  to  introduce  any 
innovations.  Their  ftatues  were  always  formed  in  the 
fame  ftiff  attitude,  with  the  arms  hanging  perpendicular 
ly  down  the  Tides.  What  perfection  were  they  capable  of 
who  knew  110  other  attitude  than  that  of  chairmen  ? 

So  far  were  they  from  attempting  any  improvements, 
that  in  the  time  of  Adrian  the  art  continued  in  the 
fame  rude  date  as  at  fird  ;  and  when  their  flavifh  adu¬ 
lation  for  that  emperor  induced  them  to  place  the  da¬ 
me  of  his  favourite  Antinous  among  the  objeCls  of 
their  worlhip,  the  fame  inanimate  ftiffnefs  m  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  body  and  pofitionof  the  arms  wasobferved. 
We  believe  it  will  fcarcely  be  neceffary  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  Egyptian  d at ue  juft  now  mentioned  is 
very  different  from  the  celebrated  datue  of  Antinous, 
of  which  fo  many  moulds  have  been  taken  that  imita¬ 
tions  of  it  are  uow  to  be  met  with  almoft  in  every  cabi¬ 
net  in  Europe. 

Not  with  Handing  the  attachment  of  the  Egyptians  to 
ancient  ufages,  Winkelman  thinks  he  has  difeovered  two 
different  ftyles  of  fculpture  which  prevailed  at  different 
periods.  The  fird  of  thefe  ends  with  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyfes.  *.l  he  fecond  begins  at  that  time, 

7  and  extends  beyond  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Fird  dye.  In  the  fird  ftyle,  the  lines  which  form  the  contour  are 
flraight  and  projecting  a  little  ;  the  pofition  is  diff  and 
unnatural :  In  fitting  figures  the  legs  are  parallel,  the 
feet  fqueezed  together,  and  the  arms  fixed  to  the  fides  ; 
but  in  the  figures  of  women  the  left  arm  is  folded  a- 
crofs  the  bread  ;  the  bones  and  mufcles  are  faintly  dif- 
cemible  ;  the  eyes  are  fiat  and  looking  obliquely,  and 
the  eyebrows  funk  ;  features  which  deftroy  entirely  the 
beauty  of  the  head  ;  the  cheek-bones  are  high,  the  chin 
fmall  and  piked  ;  the  ears  are  generally  placed  higher 
than  in  nature,  and  the  feet  are  too  large  and  fiat.  In 
fhort,  if  we  are  to  look  for  any  model  in  the  datues  of 
Egypt,  it  is  not  for  the  model  of  beauty  but  of  defor¬ 
mity.  The  datues  of  men  are  naked,  only  they  have 
a  fhort  apron,  and  a  few  folds  of  drapery  furrounding 
their  waid  :  The  vedments  of  women  are  only  diftin- 
guifhable  by  the  border,  which  rifes  a  little  above  the 
furface  of  the  datue.  In  this  age  it  is  evident  the  E- 
s  gyptians  knew  little  of  drapery. 

Second  "  Of  the  fecond  dyle  of  fculpture  pradifed  among  the 
fcyle.  Egyptians,  Winkelman  thinks  he  has  found  fpecimens 
in  the  two  figures  of  bafaltes  in  the  Capitol,  and  in  an¬ 
other  figure  at  Villa  Albani,  the  head  of  which  has 
been  renewed.  The  two  fird  of  thefe,  he  remarks,  bear 
vifiblc  traces  of  the  former  dyle,  which  appear  efpeciaily 
in  the  form  of  the  mouth  and  fhortnefs  of  the  chin. 

The  hands  poffefs  more  elegance  ;  and  the  feet  are 

placed  at  a  greater  didance  from  one  another,  than  was 
eudomary  in  more  ancient  times.  In  the  fird  and  third 
figures  the  arms  hang  down  clofe  to  the  fides.  In  the 
fecond  they  hang  more  freely.  Winkelman  fufpeCts 
that  thefe  three  datues  have  been  made  after  the  con- 
qued  of  Egypt  by  the  Greeks.  They  are  clothed  with 
a  tunic,  a  robe,  and  a  mantle.  The  tunic,  waich  is 
puckered  into  many  folds,  defeends  from  the  neck  to 
the  ground.  The  robe  in  the  fird  and  third  datues 

ieems  clofe  to  the  body,  and  is  only  perceptible  by 
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fome  little  folds.  It  is  tied  under  the  bread,  and  co¬ 
vered  by  the  mantle,  the  two  buttons  of  which  are 
placed  under  the  epaulet. 

The  Antinous  of  the  Capitol  is  compofed  of  two 
pieces,  which  are  joined  under  the  haunehes.  Tut  as 
all  the  Egyptian  datues  which  now  remain  have  been 
hewn  out  of  one  block,  we  mud  believe  that  Diodorus, 
in  faying  the  done  was  divided,  and  each  half  finifhed 
by  a  feparate  artizan,  fpoke  only  of  a  coloffus.  The 
fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  divided  the 
human  body  into  24^  parts  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  given  a  more  minute  detail  of  that  di- 
vifion. 

The  Egyptian  datues  were  not  only  formed  by  the 
chifel,  they  were  alto  polifhed  with  great  care.  Even 
thole  on  the  fummit  of  an  obelilk,  which  could  only  be 
viewed  at  a  didance,  were  finifhed  with  as  much  labour 
and  care  as  if  they  had  admitted  a  clofe  infpe&ion.  As 
they  are  generally  executed  in  granite  or  bafaltes,  Hones 
of  a  very  hard  texture,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  admire 
the  indefatigable  patience  of  the  artids. 

The  eye  was  often  of  different  materials  from  the  reft 
of  the  ftatue  ;  fometimes  it  was  compofed  of  a  precious 
ftone  or  metal.  We  are  affured  that  the  valuable  dia¬ 
mond  of  the  emprefs  of  Rnfiia,  the  largeft  and  mod 
beautiful  hitherto  known,  foimed  one  of  the  eyes  of  the 
famous  ftatue  of  Scheringham  in  the  temple  of  Bra- 
ma. 

Thofe  Egyptian  ftatues  which  Hill  remain  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  wood  or  baked  earth  :  and  the  ftatues  of  earth 
are  covered  with  green  enamel.  p 

The  Phenicians  poffeffed  both  a  chara&er  and  fitua-  Phenician 
tion  highly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  ftatuary.  fculpture^ 
They  had  beautiful  models  in  their  own  perfons,  and 
their  induftrious  chara&er  qualified  them  to  attain  per¬ 
fection  in  every  art  for  which  they  had  atafte.  Their 
fituation  raifed  a  fpirit  of  commerce,  and  commerce  in¬ 
duced  them  to  cultivate  the  arts.  Their  temples  fhone 
with  ftatues  and  columns  of  gold,  and  a  profufion  of 
emeralds  was  everywhere  fcattered.  All  the  great  works 
of  the  Phenicians  have  been  unfortunately  deftroyed  ; 
but  many  of  the  Carthaginian  medals  are  ftill  preferved, 
ten  of  which  are  depofited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Florence.  But  though  the  Carthaginians  were 
a  colony  of  Phenicians,  we  cannot  from  their  works 
judge  of  the  merit  of  their  anceftors.  .  10 

The  Perfians  made  no  dDinguifhed  figure  in  the  arts  This  art  not 
of  defign.  They  were  indeed  fenfible  to  the  charms  of  cultivated 
beauty,  but  they  did  not  dudy  to  imitate  them.  Their 
drefs,  which  confided  of  long  flowing  robes  conceal- fan*, 
ing  the  whole  perfon,  prevented  them  from  attending  to 
the  beauties  of  form.  Their  religion,  too,  which  taught 
them  to  worlhip  the  divinity  in  the  emblem  of  fire,  and 
that  it  was  impious  to  rep  re  fen  t  him  under  a  human 
form,  feemed  almod  to  prohibit  the  exercife  of  this  art, 
by  taking  away  thofe  motives  which  alone  could  give  it 
dignity  and  value  ;  and  as  it  was  not  cuftomary  among 
them  to  raife  datues  to  great  men,  it  was  impoffible 
that  datnary  could  flourilh  in  Perfia.  ij 

The  Etrurians  or  ancient  Tufcans,  in  the  opinion  of-E  rurian 
Winkelman,  carried  this  art  to  fome  degree  of  per  fee- ft 
tion  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Greeks.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  introduced  before  the  fiege  of  Troy  by  De- 
dalus,  who,  in  order  to  efcape  the  refentment  of  Minos 
kinpr  of  Crete,  took  refuge  in  Sicily,  from  whence  he 
°  palled 
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j>afled  into  JtrJy ,  where  he  left  many  monuments  of  his 
art.  Paufanias  and  Diodorus  Siculus  inform  us,  that 
fome  works  afcribcd  to  him  were  to  be  feen  when  they 
wrote,  and  that  thefe  poffeffed  that  clnraCler  of  maj ci¬ 
ty  which  afterwards  diitinguifhed  the  labours  of  Etru¬ 
ria. 

A  character  ilrongly  marked  forms  the  chief  diftinc- 
tion  in  thofe  productions  of  Etruria  which  have  defeend- 
cd  to  us.  Their  Ilyle  was  indeed  harfh  and  overchar¬ 
ged  ;  a  fault  alio  committed  by  Michael  Angelo  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  painter  of  modern  Etruria  ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  a  people  of  fucli  rude  manners  as  the  E- 
trurians  could  communicate  to  their  woiks  that  vivid- 
nefs  and  beauty  which  the  elegance  of  Grecian  manners 
infpired.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  of  the 
Tufcan  llatues  which  bear  fo  clofe  a  rtfemblance  to 
thofe  of  Greece,  that  antiquarians  have  thought  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  were  conveyed  from  that  country  or 
Magna  Grascia  into  Etruria  about  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  conqueft,  when  Italy  was  adorned  with  the  fpoils 
T4  of  Greece. 

Full  ftjle.  Among  the  monuments  of  Etrurian  art  two  different 
ftyles  have  been  obferved.  In  the  firft  the  lines  are 
flraight,  the  attitude  ftiff,  and  no  idea  of  beauty  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  formation  of  the  head.  The  contour  is  not 
well  rounded,  and  the  figure  is  too  flender.  The  head 
is  oval,  the  chin  piked,  the  eyes  flat,  and  looking 
afquint. 

Thefe  are  the  de fc&s  of  an  art  in  a  ftate  of  infancy, 
which  an  accomplifhed  mailer  could  never  fall  into,  and 
are  equally  conipicuous  in  Gothic  ftatues  as  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  ancient  natives  of  Florence.  They  re¬ 
ferable  the  fbyle  of  the  Egyptians  fo  much,  that  one  is 
almoft  induced  to  fuppofe  that  there  had  once  been  a 
communication  between  thefe  two  nations ;  but  others 
think  that  this  ilyle  was  introduced  by  Dedalus. 

Second  Winkelm&n  fnppofes  that  the  fecond  epoch  of  this 

ftjle.  art  commenced  in  Etruria,  about  the  time  at  which  it 
had  reached  its  greatefl  perfection  in  Greece,  in  the 
age  of  Phidias  ;  but  this  conje&ure  is  not  fupported  by 
any  proofs.  To  deferibe  the  fecond  flyle  of  fculpture 
among  the  Etrurians,  is  almoil  the  fame  as  to  deferibe 
the  Ilyle  of  Michael  Angelo  and  his  numerous  imita¬ 
tors.  The  joints  are  ilrongly  marked,  the  mufcles 
railed,  the  bones  diflinguifhable  ;  but  the  whole  mien 
harfh.  In  defig  ning  the  bone  oF  the  leg,  and  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  mufcles  of  the  calf,  there  is  an  elevation 
and  {Length  above  life.  The  ftatues  of  the  gods  are  de- 
figned  with  more  delicacy.  In  forming  them,  the  ar tills 
were  anxious  to  fhow  that  they  could  exercii'e  their 
power  without  that  violent  diftenlion  of  the  mufcles 
which  is  neceffary  in  the  exertions  of  beings  merely 
human  ;  but  in  general  their  attitudes  are  unnatural,  and 
the  a&ions  ftrained.  If  a  ftatue,  for  inilance,  hold  any 
thing  with  its  fore-fingers,  the  reft  are  ftretched  out  in 
a  itiff  pofition, 

According  to  ancient  hifterry,  the  Greeks  did  not 
emerge  from  the  favage  ftate  till  a  long  time  a^ter  the 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Indians,  had  arrived  at  a 
*  conliderablc  degree  of  civilization.  The  original  rude 
inhabitants  of  Greece  were  civilized  by  colonies  which 
arrived  among  them,  at  different  times,  from  Egypt 
and  Phenicia.  Thefe  brought  along  with  them  there, 
iigion,  the  letters,  mid  the  arts  of  their  parent  count. 
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tries  :  and  if  fculpture  had  its  origin  frotn  the  worihip 
of  idols,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  one  of 
the  arts  which  were  thus  imported  ;  for  that  the  gods 
of  Greece  were  of  Egyptian  and  Phenician  extra&ion 
is  a  faCt  incontrovertible  ;  (fee  Mysteries,  Mytho¬ 
logy,  Philology,  feCt.  7.  Philosophy,  n°  19,  and 
Titan.)  The  original  ftatues  of  the  gods,  however, 
were  very  rude.  The  earlieft  obje&s  of  idolatrous  wor- 
fnip  have  everywhere  been  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  the 
fymfcols  confecrated  to  them  were  generally  pillars  of  a 
conical  or  pyramidal  figure.  It  was  not  till  hero-wor- 
fhip  was  engrafted  on  the  planetary,  that  the  fculptor 
thought  ot  giving  to  the  lacred  ftatue  any  part  of  the 
human  form  (fee  Polytheism,  n9  19,  23)  ;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  about  the  era  of  their  revolution 
in  idolatry  that  the  art  of  fculpture  was  introduced 
among  the  Greeks.  The  firft  reprefen tations  of  their 
gods  were  round  ftone3  placed  upon  cubes  or  pillars  ; 
and  thefe  ftones  they  afterwards  formed  roughly,  fo  as 
to  give  them  fomethfng  of  the  appearance  of  a  head. 
Agreeable  to  this  description  was  a  Jupiter,  which  Pau- 
faiiias  faw  in  Tegeum,  in  Arcadia.  Thefe  reprefen  ta¬ 
tions  were  called  Hermes  ;  not  that  they  reprefented* 
Mercury,  but  from  the  word  herma,  which  fignified  a 
rough  ftone.  It  is  the  name  which  Homer  gives  to 
the  ftones  which  were  ufed  to  fix  veffels  to  the  fhore. 

Paufanias  faw  at  Pheres  30  deities  made  of  unformed 
blocks  or  cubical  ftones.  The  Lacedemonians  repre¬ 
fented  Caftor  and  Pollux  by  two  parallel  polls ;  and 
a  tranfverfe  beam  was  added,  to  exprefs  their  mutual  af¬ 
fection. 

If  the  Greeks  derived  from  foreign  nations  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  arts,  it  muft  redound  much  to  their  ho¬ 
nour,  that  in  a  few  centuries  they  carried  them  to  fuch 
wonderful  perfection  as  entirely  to  eclipfe  the  fame  of 
their  mailers.  It  is  by  tracing  the  progrefs  of  fculpture 
among  them  that  we  are  to  ftudy  the  hiftory  ot  this 
art  ;  and  we  fhall  fee  its  origin  and  fucceflive  improve¬ 
ments  correfpond  with  nature,  which  always  operates 
flowly  and  gradually. 

View  of  Grecian  Sculpture. 

The  great  fuperiority  of  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of  Caufct 
fculpture  may  be  afcribcd  to  a  variety  of  caufes.  The  which  yr<% 
influence  of  climate  over  the  human  body  is  fo  linking,  moteJ  the 
that  it  muft  have  fixed  the  attention  ot  every  thinking  ar 
man  who  has  rcfleCled  on  the  fubjeCl.  The  violent  oleecc. 
heats  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  excefiive  cold  of  the 
polar  regions,  are  unfavourable  to  beauty.  It  is  only 
in  the  mild  climates  of  the  temperate  regions  that  it 
appears  in  its  inoft  attraClive  charms.  Perhaps  110 
Country  in  the  world  enjoys  a  more  ferene  air,  lefs  taint¬ 
ed  with  mills  and  vapours,  or  poffefies  in  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  that  mild  and  genial  warmth  which  can  unfold  and 
expand  the  human  body  into  all  the  lymmetry  of  muf- 
cnlar  ftrength,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  female  beauty  in 
greater  perfection,  than  the  happy  climate  of  Greece  ; 
and  never  was  there  any  people  that  had  a  greater  tafte 
for  beauty,  or  were  more  anxious  to  improve  it.  Of 
the  four  wifhes  of  Simonides,  the  fecond  was  to  have 
a  handfome  figure.  The  love  of  beauty  was  fo  great 
among  the  Lacedemonian  women,  that  they  kept  in 
their  chambers  the  ftatues  of  Nereus,  of  Narciffus,  of 
2*  2  Hya- 
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Hyacinthus,  and  of  Caftor  and  Pollux  ;  hoping  that  by 
often  contemplating  them  they  might  have  beautiful 
children. 

There  was  a  variety  of  circumftances  in  the  noble  and 
virtuous  freedom  of  the  Grecian  manners  that  rendered 
thefe  models  of  beauty  peculiarly  iubfervient  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  There  were  no  tyrannical 
laws,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  to  check  their  progrefs. 
They  had  the  heft  opportunities  to  fludy  them  in  the 
public  places,  where  the  youth,  who  needed  no  other  vail 
than  chaflity  and  purity  of  manners,  performed  their 
various  exercifes  quite  naked.  They  had  the  ftrongeft 
motives  to  cultivate  fculpture,  for  a  ftatue  was  the 
higheft  honour  which  public  merit  could  attain.  It  was 
an  honour  ambitioufly  fought,  and  granted  only  to 
thofe  who  had  difling uiihed  themfelves  in  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  As  the  Greeks  preferred  natural 
qualities  to  acquired  accomplifhments,  they  decreed  the 
firfl  rewards  to  thofe  who  excelled  in  agility  and  flrength 
of  body.  Statues  were  often  raifed  to  wreftlers.  Even 
the  mofl  eminent  men  of  Greece,  in  their  youth,  fought 
renown  in  gymnaflic  exercifes.  Chryfippus  and  Cle- 
*  anthes  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  public  games 
before  they  were  known  as  philofophers.  Plato  appear* 
ed  as  a  wrefller  both  at  the  Iilhmian  and  Pythian  games; 
and  Pythagoras  carried  off  the  prize  at  Elis,  (fee  Pv* 
thagoras.)  The  paffion  by  which  they  were  infpired 
was  the  ambition  of  having  their  flatues  eredled  in  the 
mofl  facred  place  of  Greece,  to  be  feen  and  admired  by 
the  whole  people.  The  number  of  flatues  eredled  on 
different  occafions  was  immenfe ;  of  courfe  the  number 
of  artifls  mufl  have  been  great,  their  emulation  ardent, 
and  their  progrefs  rapid. 

As  mofl  of  their  ftatues  were  decreed  for  thofe  who 
vanquifhed  in  the  public  games,  the  artifls  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  excellent  models  ;  for  thofe  who 
furpaffed  in  running,  boxing,  and  wreflling,  mufl  in  ge¬ 
neral  have  been  well  formed,  yet  would  exhibit  different 
kinds  of  beauty. 

The  high  eflimation  in  which  fculptors  were  held 
was  very  favourable  to  their  art.  Socrates  declared  the 
artifls  the  only  wife  men.  An  artifl  could  be  a  legifla- 
tor,  a  commander  of  armies^,  and  might  hope  to  have 
his  ftatue  placed  befide  thofe  of  Miltiades  and  Themif- 
tocles,  or  thofe  of  the  gods  themfelves.  Befides,  the 
honour  and  fuccefs  of  an  artifl  did  not  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  pride  or  of  ignorance.  The  productions  of 
art  were  eilimated  and  rewarded  by  the  greateil  fages 
in  the  general  affembly  of  Greece,  and  the  fculptor  who 
had  executed  his  work  with  ability  and  tafle  was  con¬ 
fident  of  obtaining  immortality. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Winkelman,  that  liberty  was 
highly  favourable  to  this  art ;  but,  though  liberty  is 
absolutely  neceffary  to  the  advancement  of  fcience,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  fine  arts  owe  their  im¬ 
provement  to  it.  Sculpture  flourifhed  mofl  in  Greece, 
when  Pericles  exetcifed  the  power  of  a  king  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander,  when  Greece  was  conquered. 
It  attained  no  perfection  in  Rome  till  Auguflus  had  en¬ 
slaved  the  Romans.  It  revived  in  Italy  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  family  of  Medici,  and  in  France  under 
the  defpotic  rule  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  the  love  of 
beauty,  luxury,  wealth,  or  the  patronage  of  a  powerful 
individual,  that  promotes  the  progrefs  of  this  art. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
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the  ideas  which  the  Greeks  entertained  concerning  the  *5 
ftandard  of  beauty  in  the  different  parts  of  the  human  Grecian 
body.  And  with  refpeCl  to  the  head,  the  profile 
which  they  chiefly  admired  is  peculiar  to  dignified 
beauty.  It  confiits  in  a  line  almoft  flraight,  or  marked  fhel6 
by  fuch  flight  and  gentle  inflections  as  are  fcarcely  di-  ^rc 
fling uifhable  from  a  flraight  line.  In  the  figures  of  wo¬ 
men  and  young  perfons,  the  forehead  and  nofe  form  a 
line  approaching  to  a  perpendicular. 

Ancient  writers,  as  well  as  artifls,  afiure  us  that  therhe*7rc, 
Greeks  reckoned  a  fmall  forehead  a  mark  of  beauty,  hcad. 
and  a  high  forehead  a  deformity.  From  the  fame  idea, 
the  Circafiians  wore  their  hair  hanging  down  over  their 
foreheads  almoft  t©  their  eyebrows.  To  give  an  oval 
form  to  the  countenance,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  hair 
ihould  cover  f.he  forehead,  and  thus  make  a  curve  about 
the  temples;  otherwife  the  face,  which  terminates  in  an 
oval  form  in  the  inferior  part,  will  be  angular  in  the 
higher  part,  and  the  proportion  will  be  deftroyed.  This 
rounding  of  the  forehead  may  be  feen  in  all  handfome 
perfons,  in  all  the  heads  of  ideal  beauty  in  ancient  fta¬ 
tues,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  youth.  It  has  been 
overlooked,  however,  by  modern  ftatuaries.  Bernini, 
who  modelled  a  ftatue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  youth, 
turned  back  the  hair  from  the  forehead. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  large  eyes  are  beautiful ;  The  eye$> 
but  their  fize  is  of  lefs  importance  in  fculpture  than 
their  form,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  enchafed. 

In  ideal  beauty,  the  eyes  are  always  funk  deeper  than 
they,  are  in  nature,  and  confequently  the  eyebrows 
have  a  greater  projection.  But  in  large  ftatues,  placed 
at  a  certain  diflance,  the  eyes,  which  are  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  reft  of  the  head,  would  have  little  effed 
if  they  were  not  funk.  By  deepening  the  cavity  of  the 
eye,  the  ftatuary  inereafes  the  light  and  fhade,  and  thus 
gives  the  head  more  life  and  exprefiion.  The  fame  prac¬ 
tice  is  ufed  in  fmall  ftatues.  The  eye  is  a  charaCterif- 
tic  feature  in  the  heads  of  the  different  deities.  In  the 
ftatues  of  Apollo,  Jupiter,  and  Juno,  the  eye  is  large  and 
round.  In  thofe  of  Pallas  they  are  alfo  large  ;  but  by 
lowering  the  eyelids,  the  virgin  air  and  exprefiion  of  mo- 
defty  are  delicately  marked.  Venus  has  fmall  eyes,  and 
the  lower  eyelid  being  raifed  a  little,  gives  them  a  lan- 
guifhing  look  and  an  enchanting  fweetnels.  It  is  only 
neceffary  to  fee  the  Venus  de  Medicis  to  be  convinced 
that  large  eyes  are  not  effeiitial  to  beauty,  efpecially  if 
we  compare  her  fmall  eyes  with  thofe  which  refemble 
them  in  nature.  The  beauty  of  the  eyebrows  confifts 
in  the  finenefs  of  the  hair,  and  in  the  fharpnefs  of  the 
bone  which  covers  them  ;  and  mafters  of  the  art  con- 
fidered  the  joining  of  the  eyebrows  as  a  deformity, 
though  it  is  fometimes  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  fta¬ 
tues. 

The  beauty  of  the  mouth  is  peculiarly  neceffary  *0  The  mouth 
conftitute  a  fine  face.  -  The  lower  lip  mufl  be  fuller 
than  the  upper,  in  order  to  give  an  elegant  rounding 
to  the  chin.  The  teeth  Seldom  appear,  except  in  laugh¬ 
ing  fatyrs.  In  human  figures  the  lips  are  generally 
clofe,  and  a  little  opened  in  the  figures  of  the  gods. 

The  lips  of  Venus  are  half  open. 

In  figures  of  ideal  beauty,  the  Grecian  artifls  never 
interrupted  the  rounding  of  the  chin  by  introducing  a 
dimple  ;  for  this  they  confidered  not  as  a  mark  of  beau¬ 
ty,  and  only  to  be  admitted  to  diftinguifh  individuals. 

U  he  dimple  indeed  appears  in  fome  ancient  flatues,  but 
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antiquaries  fufpeA  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  modern  hand* 
It  is  fufpe&ed  alfo,  that  the  dimple  which  is  fome- 
times  found  on  the  cheeks  of  ancient  ftatues  is  a  mo¬ 
dern  innovation. 

No  part  of  the  head  was  executed  by  the  ancients 
with  more  care  than  the  ears,  though  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  them  by  modern  artifts.  This  cha¬ 
racter  is  fo  decifive,  that  if  we  obferve  in  any  ilatue 
that  the  ears  are  not  highly  finiihed,  but  only  roughly 
marked,  \ve  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  we  are 
examining  a  modern  production.  The  ancients  were 
very  attentive  to  copy  the  precife  form  of  the  ear  in 
taking  likeneffes.  Thus,  where  we  meet  with  a  head 
the  ears  of  which  have  a  very  large  interior  opening, 
we  know  it  to  be  the  head  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ancient  artifts  formed  the 
hair  alfo  enables  us  to  diftinguilh  their  works  from 
tbofe  of  the  moderns.  On  hard  and  coarfe  ftones  the  hair 
was  fhort,  and  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  combed  with  a 
wide  comb  ;  for  that  kind  of  Hone  was  difficult  to  work, 
and  cduld  not  without  immenfe  labour  be  formed  into 
curled  and  flowing  hair.  But  the  figures  executed  in 
marble  in  the  moll  flounfhing  period  of  the  art  have 
the  hajr  curled  and  flowing  ;  at  leaft  where  the  head 
was  not  intended  to  be  an  exaCt  refemblance,  for  then 
the  artift  conformed  to  his  model.  In  the  heads  of 
women,  the  hair  was  thrown  back,  and  tied  behind  in  a 
waving  manner,  leaving  confiderable  intervals ;  which 
gives  the  agreeable  variety  of  light  and  fhade,  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  effe&s  of  the  claro-obfcuro.  The  hair  of  the 
Amazons  is  difpofed  in  this  manner.  Apollo  and  Bac¬ 
chus  have  their  hair  falling  down  their  fhoulders  ;  and 
young  perfons,  till  they  arrived  at  manhood,  wore  their 
hair  long.  The  colour  of  the  hair  which  was  reckon¬ 
ed  moft  beautiful,  was  fair  ;  and  this  they  gave  without 
diftindtion  to  the  molt  beautiful  of  their  gods,  Apollo 
and  Bacchus,  and  likewife  to  their  mod  iiluflrious  he¬ 
roes. 

Although  the  ravages  of  time  have  preferved  but 
few  of  the  hands  or  feet  of  ancient  ftatues,  it  is  evident 
from  what  remains  how  anxious  the  Grecian  artifts 
were  to  give  every  perfection  to  thefe  parts.  1  he 
hands  of  young  perfons  were  moderately  plump^with 
little  cavities  or  dimples  at  the  joints  of  the  fingers. 
The  fingers  tapered  very  gently  from  the  root  to  the 
point,  like  well-proportioned  columns,  and  the  joints 
were  fcarcely  perceptible.  The  terminating  joint  was 
not  bent,  as  it  commonly  appears  in  modern  ftatues. 

In  the  figures  of  young  men  the  joints  of  the  knee 
are  faintly  marked.  The  knee  unites  the  Jeg^  to  the 
thigh  without  making  any  remarkable  projections  or 
cavities.  The  moft  beautiful  legs  and  belt  turned 
knees,  according  to  Winkelman,  are  preferved  in  tlie 
Apollo  Sauroahones,  in  the  Villa  Borgbefe  ;  in  the 
Apollo  which  has  a  fwan  at  its  feet ;  and  in  the  Bacchus 
of  Villa  Medicis.  The  fame  able  connoilfeur  remarks, 
it  is  rare  to  meet  with  beautiful  knees  in  young  per¬ 
fons,  or  in  the  elegant  reprefentations  of  art.  As  the 
ancients  did  not  cover  the  feet  as  we  do,  they  gave  to 
them  the  moft  beautiful  turning,  and  ftudied  the  form 
of  them  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention. 


The  breads  of  men  were  large  and  elevated,  The  *4 
breads  of  women  did  not  polfefs  much  amplitude.  The  ^iower 
figures  of  the  deities  have  always  the  breafts  of  a  virgin,  ^art  oi-  t^c 
the  beauty  of  which  the  ancients  made  to  confifl  in  a  body, 
gentle  elevation.  So  anxious  were  the  women  to  re- 
femble  this  ftandard,  that  they  ufed  feveral  aits  to  re- 
drain  the  growth  of  their  breafts.  The  breafts  of  the 
nymphs  and  goddefies  were  never  reprefented  fwelliog, 
becaufe  that  is  peculiar  to  thofe  women  who  fuckle. 

The  paps  of  Venus  contrad  and  end  in  a  point,  this 
being  confidered  as  an  effential  charaCteriftic  of  perfeCi 
beauty.  Some  of  the  moderns  have  tranfgreffed  thefe 
rules,  and  have  fallen  into  great  improprieties. 

The  lower  part  of  the  body  in  the  ftatue3  of  men 
was  formed  like  that  of  the  living  body  after  a  profound 
fleep  and  good  digeftion.  The  navel  was  coniiderably 
funk,  efpecially  in  female  ftatues.  25 

As  beauty  never  appears  in  equal  perfection  in  every  Ide^l 
part  of  the  fame  individual,  perfed  or  ideal  beauty  can 
only  be  produced  by  feleding  the  moft  beautiful  part3 
from  different  models  ;  but  this  mult  be  done  with  fuch 
judgment  and  care,  that  thefe  detached  beauties  when 
united  may  form  the  moft  exad  fymmetry.  ■  Yet  the 
ancients  fometimes  confined  themfelves  to  one  indivi¬ 
dual,  even  in  the  moft  flourifhing  age  Theodorus, 
whom  Socrates  and  his  difciples  vifited,  ferved  as  a  mo¬ 
del  to  the  artifts  erf  his  time.  Phryne  alfo  appears  to 
have  been  a  model  to  the  painters  and  fculptors  But 
Socrates,  in  his  converfation  with  Parrhafius,  fays,  that 
when  a  peifed  beauty  was  to  be  produced,  the  artifts 
joined  together  the  moft  linking  beauties  which  could 
be  colleded  from  the  fineft  figures.  We  know  that 
Zeuxis,  when  he  was  going  to  paint  Helen,  united  in 
one  pidure  all  the  beauties  of  the  moft  handfome  women 
of  Crotona. 

The  Grecian  fculptors,  who  reprefented  with  fuch^6 
fuccefs  the  moft  perfed  beauty  of  the  human  form,  [ucs 
were  not  regardlefs  of  the  drapery  of  their  ftatues. 

They  clothed  their  figures  in  the  moft  proper  ituff, 
which  they  wrought  into  that  lhape  which  was  belt 
calculated  to  give  effed  to  their  defign. 

The  veftments  of  women  in  Greece  generally  con* 
filled  of  linen  cloth,  or  fome  other  light  ltufF,  and  in 
latter  times  of  filk  and  fometimes  of  woollen  cloth. 

They  had  alfo  garments  embroidered  with  gold.  In 
the  woiks  of  fculpture,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  painting, 
one  may  diftinguilh  the  linen  by  its  tranfparency  and 
fmall  united  folds.  The  other  light  Huffs  which  were 
worn  by  the  women  (  a  )  were  generally  of  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  ifle  of  Cos  ;  and  thefe  the  art  of  ftatuary 
was  able  to  diftinguilh  from  the  linen  veftments.  The 
cotton  cloth  was  fometimes  ftriped,  and  fometimes  era- 
bellilhed  with  a  profufion  of  flowers.  Silk  was  alfo 
employed  ;  but  whether  it  was  known  in  Greece  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  cannot  eafily  be  deter¬ 
mined.  In  paintings,  it  is  diftinguilhable  by  changing 
its  colour  in  different  lights  to  red,  violet,  and  fky-blue. 

There  were  two  forts  of  purple;  that  which  the  Greeks 
called  the  co/our  of  the  feay  and  Tyrian  purple,  which 
refembled  lac.  Woollen  garments  are  eafily  known  by> 
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the  amplitude  of  their  folds.  Bcfules  thefe,  cloth  of 
gold  fometimes  compofed  their  drapery :  but  it  was 
not  like  the  modem  fabric,  confiding  of  a  thread  of 
gold  or  of  filver  fpun  with  a  thread  of  filk  ;  it  was  com¬ 
pofed  of  gold  or  hlver  alone,  without  any  mixture. 

The  vedments  of  the  Greeks,  which  dtferve  particu- 
%1  lar  attention,  are  the  tunic,  the  robe,  and  the  mantle. 
The  tunic,  1  he  turne  was  that  part  of  the  drefs  which  was  next 
to  the  body.  It  may  be  feen  in  (leeping  figures,  or  in 
thofe  in  difhablle  ;  as  in  the  Flora  Fainefe,  and  in  the 
datnts  of  the  Amazons  in  the  Capitol.  The  young  eft 
ot  the  daughters  of  Niobe,  who  throws  herfelf  at  her 
mother’s  fide,  is  clothed  only  with  a  tunic.  It  was  of 
linen,  or  fome  other  light  duff,  without  fleeves,  fixed 
to  the  (boulders  by  a  button,  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole 
bread.  None  but  the  tunics  of  the  goddefs  Ceres  and 
comedians  have  long  draight  fleeves. 

The  robe.  The  robes  of  women  commonly  confided  of  two  long 
pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  without  any  pai  tic ular  form,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  (boulders  by  a  great  many  buttons,  and 
fometimes  by  a  clafp.  They  had  draight  deeves  which 
came  down  to  the  wrifts.  I  he  young  girls,  as  well  as 
the  women,  faflened  their  robe  to  their  fide  by  a  cinc¬ 
ture,  in  the  lame  way  as  the  high-pried  of  the  Jews  fa¬ 
ttened  his,  as  it  is  fti)l  done  in  many  parts  of  Greece. 
The  cin&ure  formed  on  the  fide  a  knot  of  libbons 
fometimes  refembling  a  rofe  in  fhape,  which  has  been 
particularly  remarked  in  the  two  beautiful  daughters  of 
Niobe.  In  the  younger  of  thefe  the  cin&ure  is  feen 
paffing  over  the  fhoulders  and  the  back.  Venus  lias 
two  cinctures,  the  one  paffing  over  the  fhoulder,  and 
the  other  furrounding  the  waift.  The  latter  is  called 
cejlus  by  the  poets. 

The*man-  The  mantle  was  called  peplon  by  the  Greeks,  which 
tie.  fignifies  properly  the  mantle  of  Pallas.  The  name  was 

afterwards  applied  to  the  mantles  of  the  other  gods,  as 
well  as  to  thofe  of  men.  This  part  of  the  drefs  was  not 
fquaie,  as  feme  have  imagined,  but  of  a  roundffh  form. 
The  ancients  indeed  fpeak  in  general  of  fquare  mantles, 
but  they  received  this  (hape  from  four  taffels  which 
were  affixed  to  them  ;  two  of  thefe  were  vifible,  and 
two  were  concealed  under  the  mantle.  The  mantle 
was  brought  under  the  right  arm,  and  over  the  left 
(boulder  ;  fometimes  it  was  attached  to  the  (houlder  by 
two  buttons,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  beautiful  ftatue  of 
Leucothoe  at  Villa  Albani. 

The  colour .  The  colour  of  vedments  peculiar  to  certain  datues 
of  the  veft  js  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  To  begin  with  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  the  gods. —  i  he  drapery  of  Jupiter  was  red, 
that  of  Neptune  is  fuppofed  by  Winkelman  to  have  been 
fea-green.  The  fame  colour  alfo  belonged  to  the  Ne¬ 
reids  and  Nymphs.  The  mantle  of  Apollo  was  blue 
or  violet.  Bacchus  was  drefled  in  white.  Martianus 
Capella  affigns  green  to  Cybele.  Juno’s  vedments  were 
fit y- blue,  but  (he  fometimes  had  a  white  veil.  Pallas 
was  robed  in  a  (lame- coloured  mantle.  In  a  painting 
of  Herculaneum,  Venus  is  in  flowing  drapery  of  a  gol¬ 
den  yellow.  Kings  were  arrayed  in  purple  •  prieds  in 
white  ;  and  conqueiors  fometimes  in  fea-green. 
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With  refpeft  to  the  head,  women  generally  wore  ti$ 
covering  but  their  hair  ;  when  they  wifhed  to  cover 
their  head,  they  ufed  the  corner  of  their  mantle.  — 
Sometimes  we  meet  with  veils  of  a  line  tranfparent  tex¬ 
ture.  Old  women  wore  a  kind  of  bonnet  upon  their 
head,  an*  example  of  which  may  be  feen  in  a  ftatue  in 
the  Capitol,  called  the  Prxjica  ;  but  Winkelman  thinks 
it  is  a  datue  of  Hecuba. 

The  covering  of  the  feet  confided  of  (hoes  or  fan- 
dais.  The  fandais  were  generally  an  inch  thick,,  and 
compofed  of  more  than  one  foie  of  cork.  Thofe  of 
Pallas  in  Villa  Albani  has  two  foies,  and  oiher  datues 
had  no  lefs  than  five. 

Winkelman  has  afllgned  four  different  ftyles  to  this  ^  3* 

art.  The  ancient  ftyle,  which  continued  until  the  time  of  thwart* 
of  Phidias  ;  the  grand  ftyle,  formed  by  that  celebrated  among  th« 
flatuary  5  the  beautiful \  introduced  by  Praxiteles,  A- Greeks, 
pelles,  and  Tyfippus  ;  and  the  imitative  dyle,  praclifed 
by  thofe  artids  who  copied  the  works  of  the  ancient 
mailers. 

dbe  mod  authentic  monuments  of  the  ancient  dyle  rhean- 
are  medals,  containing  an  infeription,  which  leads  us  ckm  ftyle* 
back  to  very  didant  times.  The  writing  is  from  right 
to  left  in  the  Hebrew  manner  ;  a  ufage  which  was  aban¬ 
doned  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  datue  of 
Agamemnon  at  Elis,  which  was  made  by  Ornatas,  has 
an  infeription  from  right  to  left.  This  artifari  flouriffi- 
ed  50  years  before  Phidias  ;  it  is  in  the  intervening  pe¬ 
riod  theiefore  between  thefe  two  artids,  that  wc  are  to 
look  for  the  ceffation  of  this  pra&ice.  The  datues 
formed  in  the  ancient  dyle  were  neither  didinguifhed 
by  beauty  of  (hape  nor  by  proportion,  but  bore°a  clofe 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  and  Etrurians 
(b)  ;  the  yes  were  long  and  flat;  the  fe&ion  of  the 
mouth  not  horizontal ;  the  chin  was  pointed  ;  the  curls 
of  the  hair  were  ranged  in  little  rings,  and  refembled 
grains  inclofed^  in  a  heap  of  raifms.  What  was  dill 
worfe,  it  was  impoflible  by  infpe&ing  the  head  to  di- 
dinguifh  the  fex. 

The  characters  of  this  ancient  ftyle  were  thefe  :  rJ'he 
defigning  was  energetic,  but  harfh  ;  it  was  animated, 
but  without  gracefulnefs  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  ex- 
preffion  deprived  the  whole  figure  of  beauty. 

.  The  grand  ttyle  was  brought  to  perfe&ion  by  Phi-ivSani 
dias,  Polycletus,  Scopas,  Alcamenes,  Myron,  and  other  ftylef 
illudrious  artifts.  It  is  probable,  from  fome  paffages 
of  ancient  writers,  that  in  this  dyle  were  preferved  fome 
chara&ers  of  the  ancient  manner,  fuch  as  the  draight 
lines,  the  fqnares  and  angles.  The  ancient  mallei  s, 
fuch  as  Polycletus,  being  the  legislators  of  propor¬ 
tions,  fays  Winkelman,  and  of  confequence  thinking 
they  had  a  right  to  didribute  the  meafures  and  dt 
menfions  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  facrificed  fome  degree  of  the  form  of  beauty 
to  a  grandeur  which  is  harfh,  in  companion  of  the  flow¬ 
ing  contours  and  graceful  forms  of  their  fucceffors. _ 

1  he  mod  confiderable  monuments  of  the  grand  dyle 
are  the  datues  of  Niobe  and  her  daughters,  and  a  fi¬ 
gure 
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gure  of  Pallas,  to  be  feen  in  Villa  Albani ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  mull  not  be  cor/ounded  with  the  ftatue  which  is 
modelled  according  to  the  firft  ftyle,  and  is  alfo  found 
in  the  fame  place.  The  head  pofleiTes  all  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  dignified  beauty,  at  the  fame  time  exhibiting  the 
rigidnefs  of  the  ancient  flyle.  The  face  is  defe&ive  in 
graceful nefs  ;  yet  it  is  evident  how  eafy  it  would  have 
been  to  give  the  features  more  roundnefs  and  grace. 
The  figures  of  Niohe  and  her  daughters  have  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  Winkelman,  that  aufterity  of  appear¬ 
ance  which  marks  the  age  of  the  ftatue  of  Pallas.  They 
are  characterized  by  grandeur  and  fimplicity :  fo  fimple 
are  the  forms,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  the  tedious 
productions  cf  art,  but  to  have  been  created  by  an  in- 
llantaneous  effort  of  nature. 

re.  The  third  ftyle  was  the  graceful  or  beautiful.  Eyfip- 
pus  was  perhaps  the  artift  who  introduced  this  ftyle. 
Being  more  converfant  than  his  predeceffors  with  the 
fvveet,  the  pure,  the  flowing,  and  the  beautiful  lines  of 
nature,  he  avoided  the  fquare  forms  which  the  mailers 
of  the  fccond  ftyle  had  too  much  employed.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  ufe  of  the  art  was  rather  to  pleafe 
than  to  aftoni/h,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  artift  fhould 
be  to  raife  admiration  by  giving  delight.  The  artifls 
who  cultivated  this  ftyle  did  not,  however,  negleCl  to 
ftudy  the  fublime  works  of  their  predeceffors.  They 
knew  that  grace  is  confident  with  the  moft  dignified 
beauty,  and  that  it  pofiefies  charms  which  muit  ever 
pleafe  :  they  knew  alfo  that  thefe  charms  are  enhanced 
by  dignity.  Grace  is  infufed  into  all  the  movements 
and  attitudes  of  their  ftatues,  and  it  apDears  in  the  de¬ 
licate  turns  of  the  hair,  and  even  in  the  adjufting  of  the 
drapery.  Every  fort  of  grace  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients  ;  and  great  as  the  ravages  of  time  have  been 
amongft  the  works  of  art,  fpecimens  are  Hill  preferved, 
in  which  can  be  diftinguifhed  dignifed  beauty,  aitrahiive 
beauty,  and  a  beauty  peculiar  to  infants .  A  fpecimen 
of  dignified  beauty  may  be  feen  in  the  ftatue  of  one  of 
the  mufes  in  the  palace  of  Barberini  at  Rome ;  and  in 
the  garden  of  the  pope,  on  the  Quirinal  is  a  ftatue  of  an¬ 
other  mnfe,  which  affords  a  fine  inftance  of  attra&ive 
beauty.  Winkelman  fays  that  the  moft  excellent  mo¬ 
del. of  infant  beauty  which  antiquity  has  tranfmitted  to 
us  is  a  fatyr  of  a  year  old,  which  is  preferved,  though 
a  little  mutilated,  in  Villa  Albani. 

The  great  reputation  of  Praxiteles  and  Apelles  raifed 
an  ardent  emulation  in  their  fucceffors,  who  defpairino* 
to  furpafs  fuch  illuftrious  mafters,  were  fatisfied  with 
imitating  their  works.  But  it  is  well  known  that  a 
mere  imitator  is  always  inferior  to  the  mafter  whom 
he  attempts  to  copy.  When  no  original  genius  appears, 
the  art  miifl  therefore  decline. 
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Clay  was  the  firft  material  which  was  employed  in 
ftatuary.  An  inftance  of  this  may  be  feen  in  a  figure 
of  Alcamenes  in  bas-relief  in  Villa  Albani.  The  an¬ 
cients  ufed  their  fingers,  ai>d  efpecially  their  nails,  to  ren¬ 
der  ceitain  parts  more  delicate-and  lively:  hence  arofe  the 
phrafe  ad  unguem  faclus  homo ,  “  an  accomplifhed  man.” 
It  was  the  opinion  of  count  Caylus  that  the  ancients 
did  not  ufe  models  in  forming  their  ftatues.  But  to  dif- 
prove  this,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  mention  an  engraving 
on  a  flone  in  the  cabinet  of  Stofch,  which  reorefents 
Prometheus  engraving  the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a 
plummet  in  his  hand  to  meafure  the  proportions  of  his 
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model,.  The  ancients  as  well  as  the  moderns  made 
works  in  plafler ;  but  no  fpecimens  remain  except  fome 
figures  in  bas-relief,  of  which  the  moft  beautiful  were 
found  at  Baia.  ^ 

1  he  works  made  of  ivory  and  filver  were  generally  Ivory,  fil- 
of  a  fmall  fize.  Sometimes,  however,  ftatues  of  a  pro-  ver'  an(i; 
digious  iize  were  formed  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  co-g°ld* 
loffal  Minerva  of  Phidias,  which  was  compoied  of  thefe 
materials,  was.  2 6  cubits  high.  It  is  indeed  fcarcely 
pofiible  to  believe  that  ftatues  of  fuch  a  fize  could  en¬ 
tirely  confift  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  quantity  of  ivory 
neceffary  to  a  colofFal  ftatue  is  beyond  conception.  M. 
de  P<mw  calculates  that  the.  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Olympus', 
which  was  54  feet  high,  would  confume  the  teeth  of 
300  elephants. 

r  Greeks  generally  hewed  their  marble  ftatues  out  Mad>W 
or  one  block,  though  they  after  worked  the  heads  fepa- 
rately,  and  fometimes  the  arms.  The  heads  of  the 
famous  group  of  Niobe  and  her  daughters  have  been 
adapted  to  their  bodies  after  being  feparately  finifhed.  It 
is  proved  by  a  large  figure  reprefenting  a  river,  which 
is  preferved  in  Villa  Albani,  that  the  ancients  firft 
hewed  their  ftatues  roughly  before  they  attempted  to 
finifh  any  part.  When  the  ftatue  had  received  its  Per¬ 
k'S1  figure,  they  next  proceeded  topolifh  it  with  puntice- 
ftone,  and  again  carefully  retouched  every  part  with 
the  child.  1  r 

The  ancients,  when  they  employed  porphyry,  ufually  Po.Xryv 
made  the  head  and  extremities  of  marble.  It  is  true, 
that  at  Venice  there  are  four  figures  entirely  co-mpofed 
of  porphyry;  but  thefe  are  the  produdions  of  the  Greeks 
of  the  middle  age.  They  alfo  made  ftatues  of  bafaltes 
and  alabafter. 

Without  expreffion,  gefture,  and  attitude,  no  fi-ExprtW 
gure  can  be  beautiful,  becaufe  in  thefe  the  graces  al- and  atti- 
ways  refide  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  the  graces  aretude' 
always  reprefented  as  the  companions  of  Venus. 

.  ’n-.e  expreffion  of  tranquillity  was  frequent  in  Gre¬ 
cian  ftatues,  becaufe,  according  to  Plato,  that  was  coti- 
fidered  as  the  middle  ftate  of  the  foul  between  pleafure 
and  pam.  Experience  too  (hows  that  in  general  the 
moft  beautiful  perfons  ate  endowed  with  the  fweeteft 
and  moft  engaging  manner.  Without  a  fedatei  tran¬ 
quillity  dignified  beauty  could  not  exift.  It  is  in  this 
tranquillity,  therefore,  that  we  nmft  look  for  the  com- 
piete  difplay  of  genius. 

The  molt  elevated  fpecies  of  tranquillity  and  repofem  the\ta- 
vv  as  ftudied  in  the  figures  of  the  gods.  The  father  of tuei  of  ths~ 
the  gods,  and  even  inferior  divinities,  are  reprefented t»0<ds. 
without  emotion  or  refentment.  It  is  thus  that  Homer 
paints  Jupiter  fhaking  Olympus  by  the  motion  of  his 
hair  and  his  eyebrows. 

« Shakes  his  ambrofial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod. 

The  (lamp  of  fate  and  fan&ion  of  the  god.  * 

Jupiter  is  not  always  exhibited  in  this  tranquil  ftate.  In 
a  bas-relief  belonging  to  the  Marquis  Rondini  he  ap¬ 
pears  Rated  on  an  arm-chair  with  a  melancholy  afpeeft. 

The  Apollo  of  the  Vatican  reprefents  the  god  ill  a  fit  of 
rage  againft  the  ferpent  Python,  which  he  kills  at  a 
blow.  The  artift,  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  poets, 
has  made  the  nofe  the  feat  of  anger,  and  the  lips  the 
lent  of  aifdain.  43 

To  exprefs  the  adion  of  a  hero,  the  Grecian  fculptors'"  ,hc/ta“ 

8  delineated  hwa. 
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delineated  the  countenance  of  a  noble  virtuous  character 
reprefling  his  groans,  and  allowing  no  expreffion  of  pain 
to  appear.  In  defcribing  the  a&ions  of  a  hero  the 
poet  has  much  more  liberty  than  the  artift,  I  he  poet 
can  paint  them  fuch  as  they  were  before,  men  were 
taught  to  fubdue  their  paflions  by  the  rellraints  of  law, 
or  the  refined  cuftoms  of  focial  life.  But  the  artift, 
obliged  to  fele<£t  the  moft  beautiful  forms,  is  reduced  to 
the  riecefiity  of  giving  fuch  an  exprefllon  of  the  paflions 
as  may  not  ftiock  our  feelings  and  difguft  us  with  his 
production.  The  truth  of  tliefe  remarks  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  thofe  who  have  feen  two  of  the  molt  beau¬ 
tiful  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  one  of  which  represents 
the  fear  of  death,  the  other  the  moft  violent  pains  and 
fufferings.  The  daughters  of  Niobe,  agamft  whom  Diana 
has  difeharged  her  fatal  arrows,  are  exhibited  in  that 
it  ate  of  ftupe  faction  which  we  imagine  muft  take  place 
when  the  certain  profpeCt  of  death  deprives  the  foul  of 
all  fenfibility.  The  fable  prefents  us  an  image  of 'that 
ftupor  which  Efchylus  defenbes  as  feizing  the  Niobe 
when  they  were  transformed  into  a  rock.  The  other 
monument  referred  to  is  the  image  of  Laocoon,  which 
exhibits  the  moft  agonizing  pain  that  can  affeCt  the 
mufcles,  the  nerves,  and  the  veins.  The  fufferings  of 
the  body  and  the  elevation  of  the  foul  are  expreffed  in 
ever)r  member  with  equal  energy,  and  form  the  moft 
fublime  contrail  imaginable.  Laocoon  appears  to  fuf- 
fer  with  fuch  fortitude,  that,  whilft  his  lamentable  fix¬ 
ation  pierces  the  heart,  the  whole  figure  fills  us  with  an 
ambitious  defire  of  imitating  his  conftancy  and  magna¬ 
nimity  in  the  pains  and  fufferings  that  may  fall  to  our 
lot. 

PhiloCletes  is  introduced  by  the  poets  (bedding  tears, 
uttering  complaints,  and  rending  the  air  with  his  groans 
and  cries  ;  but  the  artift  exhibits  him  filent  and  bear¬ 
ing  his  pains  with  dignity.  The  Ajax  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  painter  Timomachus  is  not  drawn  in  the  aCl  of  de- 
ftroying  the  fheep  which  he  took  for  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
but  in  the  moments  of  reflection  which  fucceeded  that 
frenzy.  So  far  did  the  Greeks  carry  their  love  of 
calmnefs  and  flow  movements,  that  they  thought  a 
quick  ftep  always  announced  rufticity  of  manners.  De- 
mofthenes  reproaches  Nicobulus  for  this  very  thing  ; 
and  from  the  words  He  makes  ufe  of,  it  appears,  that  to 
fpeak  with  infolence  and  to  walk  haftily  were  reckoned 
fynonymous. 

In  the  figures  of  women,  the  artifts  have  conformed 
to  the  principle  obferved  in  all  the  ancient  tragedies,  and 
recommended  by  Ariftotie,  never  to  make  women  fliow 
too  much  intrepidity  or  exceflive  cruelty.  Conforma¬ 
ble  to  this  maxim,  Clytemneftra  is  represented  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  fatal  fpot,  watching  the  murderer,  but 
without  taking  any  part  with  him.  In  a  painting  of 
Timomachus  reprefenting  Medea  and  her  children, 
when  Medea  lifts  up  the  dagger  they  (mile  in  her  face, 
and  her  fury  is  immediately  melted  into  compaffion  for 
the  innocent  vidhims.  In  another  reprefentation  of  the 
fame  fubjeCt,  Medea  appears  hefitating  and  indecifive. 
Guided  by  the  fame  maxims,  the  artifts  of  moft  refined 
tafte  were  careful  to  avoid  all  deformity,  choofing  rather 
to  recede  from  truth  than  from  their  accuftomed  refpeCl 
for  beauty,  as  may  be  feen  in  feveral  figures  of  Hecuba. 
Sometimes,  however,  (he  appears  in  the  decrepitude  of 
age,  her  face  furrowed  with  wrinkles,  and  her  breafts 
hanging  down. 
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Illuftrious  men,  and  thofe  invefted  with  offices  of  4* 
dignity,  are  reprefented  with  a  noble  affurance  and  firm 
afpeft.  The  ftatues  of  the  Roman  emperors  referable  V 

thofe  of  heroes,  and  are  far  removed  from  every  fpecies  perors. 
of  flattery,  in  the  gefture,  in  the  attitude,  and  a&ion. 

They  never  appear  with  haughty  looks,  or  with  the 
fplendor  of  royalty  ;  no  figure  is  ever  feen  preferring 
any  thing  to  them  with  bended  knee,  except  captives  ; 
and  none  addreffes  them  with  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

In  modern  works  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  ancient  cojlume .  Winkelman  mentions  a  bas-relief, 
which  was  lately  executed  at  Rome  for  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  reprefenting  an  archited  in  the  ad  of  prefenting 
the  plan  of  an  aquedud  to  Marcus  Agrippa.  The 
modern  fculptor,  not  content  with  giving  a  long  beard 
to  that  illuftrious  Roman,  contrary  to  all  the  ancient 
marble  ftatues  as  well  as  medals  which  remain,  exhibits 
the  archited  on  his  knees. 

In  general,  it  was  an  eftablifhed  principle  to  banifh  all 
violent  paflions  from  public  monuments.  This  will 
ferve  as  a  decifive  mark  to  diftinguiffi  the  true  antique 
from  fuppofititious  works.  A  medal  has  been  found 
exhibiting  two  Affyrians,  a  man  and  woman  tearing 
their  hair,  with  this  inferiptiwn,  Assyria,  et.  palaes- 
tin a.  in.  potest,  p.  r.  redac.  s.  c.  The  forgery  pf 
this  medal  is  manifeft  from  the  word  Palaejiina ,  which 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  Roman  medal  with  a 
Latin  infeription.  Befides,  the  violent  adion  of  tearing 
the  hair  does  not  fuit  any  fymbolical  figure.  This  ex¬ 
travagant  ftyle,  which  was  called  by  the  ancients paren - 
thyrjis ,  has  been  imitated  by  moft  of  the  modern  artifts. 

Their  figures  refemble  comedians  on  the  ancient  theatres, 
who,  in  order  to  fuit  the  diftant  fpedators,  put  on  paint¬ 
ed  mafks,  employed  exaggerated  gellures,  and  far  over¬ 
leaped  the  bounds  of  nature.  This  ftyle  has  been  re¬ 
duced  into  a  theory  in  a  treatife  on  the  paflions  compo- 
fed  by  Le  Brun.  The  defigns  which  accompany  that 
work  exhibit  the  paflions  in  the  very  higheft  degree, 
approaching  even  to  frenzy:  butthefe  are  calculated  to' 
vitiate  the  tafte,  efpecially  of  the  young  ;  for  the  ardour 
of  youth  prompts  them  rather  to  feize  the  extremity 
than  the  middle  ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  for  that  artift; 
who  has  formed  his  tafte  from  fuch  empaffioned  models 
ever  to  acquire  that  noble  fimpiicity  and  fedate  gran¬ 
deur  which  diftinguifhed  the  works  of  ancient  tafte. 

4* 

Proportion  is  the  bafis  of  beauty,  and  there  can  be  Of  prop#* 
no  beauty  without  it;  on  the  contrary,  proportion  mayd°n*' 
exift  where  there  is  little  beauty.  Experience  every 
day  teaches  us  that  knowledge  is  diftin&  from  tafte  ;  and 
proportion,  therefore,  which  is  founded  on  knowledge, 
may  be  ftri&ly  obferved  in  any  figure,  and  yet  the  figure 
have  no  pretenfions  to  beauty.  The  ancients  confider- 
ing  ideal  beauty  as  the  moft  perfe&,  have  frequently 
employed  it  in  preference  to  the  beauty  of  nature. 

The  bodytronfifts  of  three  parts  as  well  as  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  three  parts  of  the  body  are  the  trunk,  the 
thighs,  and  the  legs.  The  inferior  part  of  the  body 
are  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  the  feet.  The  arms  alfo 
confift  of  three  parts.  Thefe  three  parts  muft  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  whole  as  well  as  to  one  an¬ 
other.  In  a  well  formed  man  the  head  and  body  muft 
be  proportioned  to  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  the  feet,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  thighs  are  proportioned  to  the 
kgs  and  the  feet,  or  the  arms  to  the  hands.  The  face 
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idfo  eonfifts  of three  pnrU,  that  is,  three  times  the  length 
of  the  nofe  ;  but  the  head  is  not  four  times  the  length  of 
the  nofe,  as  fome  writers  have  afferted.  From  the  place 
where  the  hair  begins  to  the  crown  of  the  head  are 
only  three* fourths  of  the  length  of  the  nofe,  or  that 
part  is  to  the  nofe  as  9  to  12. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Grecian,  as  well  as  Egyptian 
artifts,  have  determined  the  great  and  fmall  proportions 
by  fixed  rules;  that  they  have  eftablifhed  a  pofitive 
meafure  for  the  dimenfions  of  length,  breadth,  and  cir¬ 
cumference.  This  fuppofition  alone  can  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  great  conformity  which  we  meet  with 
in  ancient  ftatues.  Winkelman  thinks  that  the  foot  was 
the  meafure  which  the  ancients  ufed  in  all  their  great 
dimenfions,  and  that  it  was  by  the  length  of  it  that 
they  regulated  the  meafure  of  their  figures,  by  giving 
to  them  fix  times  that  length.  This  in  faCl  is  the 
length  which  Vitruvius  afligns,  Pes  vero  akltudinis  cor - 
porh  fextt)  1.  3.  cap.  r.  That  celebrated  antiquary 
thinks  the  foot  is  a  more  determinate  meafure  than 
the  head  or  the  face,  the  parts  from  which  modern 
painters  and  fculptors  too  often  take  their  proportions. 
This  proportion  of  the  foot  to  the  body,  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  ftrange  and  incomprehenfible  to  the  learned 
Huetius,  and  has  been  entirely  ieje&ed  by  Perrault,  is 
•however  founded  upon  experience.  After  meafuring 
with  great  care  a  vaft  number  of  figures,  Winkelman 
found  this  proportion  obferved  not  only  in  Egyptian 
ftatues,  but  alfo  in  thofe  of  Greece.  This  faCl  may  be 
determined  by  an  infpe&ion  of  thofe  ftatues  the  feet 
of  which  are  perfect.  One  may  be  fully  convinced  of 
it  by  examining  fome  divine  figures,  in  which  the 
artifts  have  made  fome  parts  beyond  their  natural  di¬ 
menfions.  In  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  feven  heads  high,  the  foot  is  three  Roman 
inches  longer  than  the  head.  The  head  of  the  Venus 
de  Medicis  is  very  fmall,  and  the  height  of  the  ftatue  is 
feven  heads  and  a  half :  the  foot  is  three  inches  and  a 
half  longer  than  the  head,  or  precifely  the  fixth  part  of 
the  length  of  the  whole  ftatue. 

Practice  of  Sculpture. 

47 

Grecian  We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  account  of  the 
Gt*c.ckm  fculpture,  becaufe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ableft 
died  by  the  cr^cs  tkat  modern  artifts  have  been  more  or  lefs  emi- 
1  modern  ar-  nent  as  they  have  ftudied  with  the  greater  or  lefs  atten¬ 
ds.  tion  the  models  left  us  by  that  ingenious  people : 

Winkelman  goes  fo  far  as  to  contend  that  the  molt  fi- 
nilhed  works  of  the  Grecian  matters  ought  to  be  ftudied 
in  preference  even  to  the  works  of  nature.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  paradoxical  5  but  the  reafon  afligned  by  the 
Abbe  for  his  opinion  is,  that  the  faireft  lines  of  beauty 
are  more  eafily  difeovered,  and  make  a  more  ftriking 
and  powerful  impreflion,  by  their  reunion  in  thefe  fub- 
lime  copies,  than  when  they  are  fcattered  far  and  wide 
in  the  original.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  ftudy  of  na¬ 
ture  the  high  degree  of  merit  it  fo  juftly  claims,  it  muft 
neverthelefs  be  granted,  that  it  leads  to  true  beauty  by 
la  much  more  tedious,  laborious,  and  difficult  path,  than 
the  ftudy  of  the  antique ,  which  prefents  immediately  to 
the  artift’s  view  the  "objeCt  of  his  refearches,  and  com¬ 
bines  in  a  clear  and  ftrong  point  of  light  the  various 
rays  of  beauty  that  are  difperfed  through  the  wide  do¬ 
main  of  nature. 

As  foon  as  the  artift  has  laid  this  excellent  founda- 
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tion,  acquired  an  intimate  degree  of  familiarity  with 
the  beauties  of  the  Grecian  ftatues,  and  formed  his  tafte 
after  the  admirable  models  they  exhibit,  he  may  then 
proceed  with  advantage  and  affurance  to  the  imitation 
of  nature.  The  ideas  he  has  already  formed  of  the  per¬ 
fection  of  nature,  by  obferving  her  difperfed  beauties 
combined  and  collected  in  the  compofitions  of  the  an¬ 
cient  artifts,  will  enable  him  to  acquire  with  facility, 
and  to  employ  with  advantage,  the  detached  and  partial 
ideas  of  beauty  which  will  be  exhibited  to  his  view  in  a 
furvey  of  nature  in  her  aCtual  ftate.  When  he  difeovers 
thefe  partial  beauties,  he  will  be  capable  of  combining 
them  with  thofe  perfeCt  forms  of  beauty  with  which 
he  is  already  acquainted.  In  a  word,  by  having  always 
prefent  to  his  mind  the  noble  models  already  mention¬ 
ed,  he  will  be  in  fome  meafure  his  own  oracle,  and  will 
draw  rules  from  his  own  mind. 

There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  imitating  nature.  Two  ways 
In  the  one  a  fingle  object  occupies  the  artift,  who  en-ofimita* 
deavours  to  reprefent  it  with  precifion  and  truth  ;  in  tinS  na* 
the  other,  certain  lines  and  features  are  taken  from  a  ture“ 
variety  of  objeCts,  and  combined  and  blended  into  one 
regular  whole.  All  kinds  of  copies  belong  to  the  firft 
kind  of  imitation  ;  and  productions  of  this  kind  muft 
be  executed  neceffarily  in  the  Dutch  manner,  that  is  to 
fay,  with  high  finifhing,  and  little  or  no  invention.  But 
the  fecoud  kind  of  imitation  leads  direClly  to  the  invefti- 
gation  and  difeovery  of  true  beauty,  of  that  beauty 
whofe  idea  is  connate  with  the  human  mind,  and  is  only 
to  be  found  there  in  its  higheft  perfection.  This  is 
the  kind  of  imitation  in  which  the  Greeks  excelled,  and 
in  which  men  of  genius  excite  the  young  artifts  to  ex¬ 
cel  after  their  example,  viz.  by  ftudying  nature  as  they 
did. 

After  having  ftudied  in  the  productions  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  mafters  their  choice  and  expreffion  of  feleCt  na¬ 
ture,  their  fublime  and  graceful  contours,  their  noble 
draperies,  together  with  that  fedate  grandeur  and  ad¬ 
mirable  fimplicity  that  cofiftitute  tlieir  chief  merit,  the 
curious  artifts  will  do  well  to  ftudy  the  manual  and  me¬ 
chanical  part  of  their  operations,  as  this  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  fuccefsful  imitation  of  their  excellent 
manner. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ancients  almoft  always  formed  Models  of 
their  firft  models  in  wax :  to  this  modern  artifts  have  ftatues, 
fubftituted  clay,  or  fome  fuch  compofition  :  they  prefer 
clay  before  wax  in  the  carnations,  on  account  of  the 
yielding  nature  of  the  latter,  and  its  flicking  in  fome 
meafure  to  every  thing  it  touches.  We  muft  not,  how¬ 
ever,  imagine  from  hence  that  the  method  of  forming 
models  of  wet  clay  was  either  unknown  or  negleCted 
among  the  Greeks  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  in  Greece 
that  models  of  this  kind  Were  invented.  Their  author 
was  Dibutades  of  Sicyon  5  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Arcefilas,  the  friend  of  Lucuilus,  obtained  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  reputation  by  his  clay  models  than  by  all  his 
other  productions.  Indeed,  if  clay  could  be  made  to 
preferve  its  original  moiflure,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  fitte ft  fub fiance  for  the  models  of  the  fculptor ;  but 
when  it  is  placed  either  in  the  fire  or  left  to  dry  im¬ 
perceptibly  in  the  air,  its  folid  parts  grow  more  com¬ 
pact,  and  the  figure  Jofing  thus  a  part  of  its  dimenfions, 
is  neceffarily  reduced  to  a  fmaller  volume.  This  dimi¬ 
nution  would  be  of  no  confequencc  did  it  equally  affed 
the  whole  figure,  fo  as  to  preferve  its  proportions  en- 
A  a  tire. 
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tire,  Lut  this  is  not  the  cafe  :  for  the  (mailer  parti 
of  the  figure  dry  fooner  than  the  larger  ;  and  thus  lofing 
more  of  their  dimenfions  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  than 
the  latter  do,  the  fymmetry  and  proportions  of  the  figure 
inevitably  fuffer.  This  inconveniency  does  not  take 
place  in  thofe  models  that  are  made  in  wax.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  extremely  difficult,  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
working  the  wax,  to  give  it  that  degree  of  fmoothnefs 
that  is  neceffary  to  represent  the  foftnefs  of  the  carna¬ 
tions  or  flefhy  parts  of  the  body.  This  inconvenience 
may,  however,  be  remedied,  by  forming  tlie  model  firft 
in  clay,  then  moulding  it  in  plaller,  and  lailly  calling  it 
in  wax.  And,  indeed,  clay  is  feldom  ufed  but  as  a  mould 
in  which  to  cad  a  figure  of  plaller,  ftucco,  or  wax,  to 
ferve  henceforth  for  a  model  by  which  the  meafures  and 
proportions  of  the  flatue  are  to  be  adjufled.^  In  ma¬ 
king  waxen  models,  it  is  common  to  put  half  a  pound 
of  colophony  to  a  pound  of  wax  ;  and  fome  add  turpeiv 
tine,  melting  the  whole  with  oil  of  olives. 

IVTerhcdof  So  much  for  the  firft  or  preparatory  fleps  in  this 
world  g  procedure.  It  remains  to  confider  the  manner  of  work- 
the  the  marbie  after  the  model  fo  prepared  ;  and  the  me- 

'  thod  here  followed  by  the  Greeks  teems  to  have  been 

extremely  different  from  that  which  is  generally  obfer- 
ved  by  modern  artifts.  In  the  ancient  llatues  we 
find  the  moil  ftriking  proofs  of  the  freedom  and  bold- 
nefs  that  accompanied  each  flroke  of  the  chilel,  and 
which  refulted  from  the  artilVs  being  perfeXly  fure  of 
the  accuracy  of  liis  idea,  and  the  precifion  and  fleadi- 
nefs  of  his  hand:  the  mod  minute  parts  of  the  figure 
carry  thefe  marks  of  affurance  and  freedom  ;  no  indica¬ 
tion  or  timoroufnefs  or  diffidence  appeal  ;  nothing  that 
can  induce  us  to  fancy  that  the  artift  had  occafion  to 
cor  reft  any  of  his  flrokes.  It  is  difficult  to  find,  even 
in  the  fecond-rate  produXions  of  the  Grecian  artifts, 
any  mark  of  a  falfe  ftroke  or  a  random  touch.  Fliis 
firmnefs  and  precifion  of  the  Grecian  cliifel  were  cer¬ 
tainly  derived  from  a  more  determined  and  perfeX  fet 
of  rules  than  thofe  which  are  obferved  in  modern  times. 

The  method  generally  obferved  by  the  modern  fcnlp- 
tor  is  as  follows  :  Firft,  out  of  a  great  block  of  marble 
he  faws  another  of  the  fize  required,  which  is  perform¬ 
ed  with  a  fmooth  fteel  faw,  without  teeth,  calling  water 
and  fand  theieon  from  time  to  time;  then  he  fafhions 
it,  by  taking  off  what  is  fuperfluous  with  a  fteel  point 
and  a  heavy  hammer  of  foft  iron ;  after  this,  bringing 
it  near  the  meafure  required,  he  reduces  it  ftill  nearer 
with  another  finer  point ;  he  then  ufes  a  fiat  cutting 
inftrument,  having  notches  in  its  edge  ;  and  then  a 
chifel  to  take  off  the  fcratches  which  the  former  has 
left  ;  till,  at  length,  taking  rafps  of  different  degrees  of 
finenefs,  by  degrees  he  brings  his  work  into  a  condition 
for  poll  filing. 

After  this,  having  fludied  his  model  with  all  poffible 
attention,  he  draws  upon  this  model  horizontal  and  per¬ 
pendicular  lines  which  interieX  each  other  at  right 
angles.  lie  afterwards  copies  thefe  lines  upon  his 
marble,  as  the  painter  makes  life  of  fuch  tranfverfai 
lines  to  copy  a  piXure,  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  fmaller  fize. 
Thefe  tranfverfai  lines  or  Iquares,  drawn  in  an  equal 
number  upon  the  maible  and  upon  the  model,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  proportioned  to  their  refpeftive  dimenfions,  exhibit 
accurate  meafures  of  the  furfaces  upon  which  the  artift 
is  to  work  ;  but  cannot  determine,  with  equal  precifion, 
the  depths  that  are  proportioned  to  theie  furfaces. — 
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The  fculptor,  indeed,  may  determine  thefe  depths  by 
obferving  the  relation  they  bear  to  his  model  ;  but  as 
his  eye  is  the  only  guide  he  has  to  follow  in  this  efti- 
mate,  he  is  always  more  01  lefs  expofed  to  error,  or  at 
leaft  to  doubt.  He  is  never  furc  that  the  cavities  made 
by  his  chifel  are  exaX ;  a  degree  of  uncertainty  accom¬ 
panies  each  ftroke;  nor  can  he  be  alfured  that  it  has 
carried  away  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  his  mar¬ 
ble.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine,  by  fuch  lines 
as  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  contours  of  the  figure,  or  to  transfer  them  from  the 
model  to  the  marble.  By  the  internal  contour .  is  uu- 
derftood  that  which  is  defcribtd  by  the  parts  which  ap¬ 
proach  towards  the  centre,  and  which  are  not  marked 
in  a  ftriking  manner.  .  / 

It  is  farther  to  be  noticed,  that  in  a  complicated  and 
laborious  work,  which  an  artift  cannot  execute  without 
affi (lance,  he  is  often  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  foreign 
hands,  that  have  not  the  talents  or  dexterity  that  are 
necefiary  to  finilh  his  plan.  A  fnigle  ftroke  of  the  chile! 
that  goes  too  deep  is  a  defeft  not  to  be  repaired  ;  and 
fuch  a  ftroke  may  eafily  happen,  where  the  depths  are 
fo  imperfeXly  determined.  DefeXs  of  this  kind  are  in¬ 
evitable,  if  the  fculptor,  in  chipping  his  marble,  begins 
by  forming  the  depths  that  are  requifite  in  the  figure  he 
defigns  to  repretent.  Nothing  is  more  liable  to  error 
than  this  manner  of  proceeding.  1  he  cautious  artii 
ought,  on  tlie  contrary",  to  form  thefe  depths  gradually, 
by  little  and  little,  with  the  utmoft  circumfpeXion  and 
care  ;  and  the  determining  of  them  with  precifion  ought 
to  be  conlidered  as  the  laid  part  of  liis  work,  and  as  the 
finifhing  touches  ot  his  chifel.  .  .  jr 

The  various  inconveniences  attending  this  method  of  copy- 
determined  feveral  eminent  artifts  to  look  out  for  one  ini?  ancient 
that  would  be  liable  to  lefs  uncertainty,  and  produftive ilatues' 
of  fewer  errors.  The  French  academy  of  painting  at 
Rome  hit  upon  a  method  of  copying  the  apeient  fta- 
tues,  which  fome  feulptors  have  employed  with  fuccefs, 
even  in  the  figureswhieh  they  finifhed  after  models  in  clay 
or  wax.  This  method  is  as  follows.  The  ft  at  ue  that  is 
to  be  copied  is  inclofed  in  a  frame  that  fits  it  exaXly. 

The  upper  part  of  this  frame  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  equal  parts,  and  to  each  of  thefe  parts.  a 
thread  is  fixed  with  a  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of  it, 

Thefe  threads,  which  hang  freely,  fhow  what  parts  of 
the  flatue  are  moft  removed  from  the  centre  with  much 
more  perfpicuity  and  precifion  than  the  lines  which  are 
drawn  upon  its  furface,  and  which  pafs  equally  over  the 
higher  and  hollow  parts  of  the  block  :  they  alfo  give 
the  artift  a  tolerable  rule  to  meafure  the  more  linking 
variations  of  height  and  depth,  and  thus  render  him 
more  bold  and  determined  in  tlie  execution  of  his  plan. 

But  even  this  method  is  not  without  its  defeats  ;  for 
as  it  is  impoffible,  by  the  means  of  a  firaight  line,  to 
determine  with  precifion  the  procedure  of  a  curve,  the 
artift  has,  in  this  method,  no  certain  rule  to  guide  him 
in  his  contours  ;  and  as  often  as  the  line  which  he  is  to 
deferibe  deviates  from  the  direXion  of  the  plumb  line, 
which  is  his  main  guide,  he  muff  necefiarily  find  himtelf 
at  a  lofs,  and  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  conjecture. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  this  method  affords  no  certain 
rule  to  determine  exaXly  the  proportion  which  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  figure  ought  to  bear  to  each  other, 
conlidered  in  their  mutual  relation  and  connexions. 

The  artift,  indeed,  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defeX  by 

inter* 
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iinterfe&ing  the  plumb-lines  by  horizontal  ones.  This 
recourfe  has,  neverthelefs,  its  inconveniences,  finee  the 
Iquares  formed  by  tranfverfal  lines,  that  are  at  a  diitance 
irom  the  figure  (though  they  be  exa&ly  equal),  yet 
reprefen  t  the  parts  of  the  figure  as  greater  or  imaller, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  removed  from  our 
polition  or  point  of  view.  But,  notwithllanding  thei'e 
inconveniences,  the  method  now  under  confideration  is 
certainly  the  bell  that  has  hitherto  been  employed :  it  is 


more  pradlicabic  and  fure  than  any  other  we  know, 
though  it  appears,  f  om  the  remarks  we  have  now  been 
making,  that  it  does  not  exhibit  a  lure  and  univerfal  cri¬ 
terion  to  a  fculptor  who  executes  after  a  model.  5* 

To  polifh  the  ilatue,  or  make  the  parts  of  it  fmooth  pf>li4h- 
and  fleek,  they  ufe  pumice-ftone  and  fmelt ;  then  tripoii ; 
and  when  a  dill  greater  luftre  is  required,  they  ufe 
bunit  draw.  For  the  Cajling  of  Statues ,  lee  Found ery, 
and  Plaster  of  Paris . 


s  c  u 

SCUM,  properly  denotes  the  impurities  which  a  li¬ 
quor,  by  boiling,  cads  up  to  the  furface.  The  term 
feum  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  more  properly  called  the 
fcoria  of  metals. 

SCUPPERS,  in  a  (hip,  are  certain  channels  cut 
through  the  water-ways  and  Tides  of  a  {hip,  at  proper 
didances,  and  lined  with  plated  lead,  in  order  to  carry 
the  water  off  from  the  deck  into  the  fea.  The  feup- 
pers  of  the  lower  deck  of  a  fhip  of  war  are  ulually  fur- 
n idled  with  a  leathern  pipe,  called  the  feupper-hofe ,  which 
hangs  downward  from  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the 
feupper.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  water 
from  entering  when  the  fhip  inclines  under  a  weight  cf 
fail. 

SCURVY,  in  medicine,  fee  that  article,  nQ  351, 
where  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  fymptoms, 
caufcs,  and  modes  of  prevention  and  cure,  according  to 
fome  of  the  mod  eminent  writers  in  medicine.  We  have 
here  only  to  add,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Beddoes, 
the  mineral  acids,  efpecially  the  nitric  and  vitriolic,  may 
be  employed  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  this  dreadful 
difeafe  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  the  vegetable  acids. — 
But  of  all  the  fubflances  that  can  at  once  be  cheaply 
procured  and  long  preferved,  he  thinks  the  concrete 
ncid  of  tartar  by  far  the  mod  promifing.  It  is  very 
grateful,  and  comes  near  to  the  citric  acid.  In  tropi¬ 
cal  countries  the  feurvy  is  feldom  known. 

Scvkvr-grafs ,  in  botany.  See  Coch learea. 

The  officinalis,  or  common  officinal  feurvy-grafs, 
grows  upon  rocks  on  the  fea  coad,  and  on  the  High¬ 
land  mountains,  abundantly.  It  has  an  acrid,  bitter, 
and  acid  tade,  and  is  highly  recommended  for  the  feur¬ 
vy.  There  are  inftances  of  a  whole  fhip’s  crew  having 
been  cured  of  that  didemper  by  it  ;  and  as  it  abounds 
with  acid  falts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a 
great  redder  of  putrefaction.  The  bed  way  of  taking 
it  is  raw  in  a  falad.  It  is  alfo  diuretic,  and  ufeful  in 
■dropfies.  The  Highlanders  edeem  it  as  a  good  fto- 
machic. 

The  coronopus,  another  fpecics,  was  fome  years  ago 
rendered  famous,  the  afhes  ot  it  being  an  ingredient  in 
Mrs  Joanna  Stephens’s  celebrated  medicine  for  the  done 
and  gravel  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  thofe  aflii&ed  with 
that  excruciating  complaint,  it  has  not  been  able  to 
fupport  its  credit.  It  is  acrid,  and  tades  like  garden 
crefs. 

SCUTA  GE  (feutagium,  Sax.  fcihlpening ) ,  was  a  tax 
or  contribution  raid'd  by  thofe  that  held  lands  by 
knights  fervice,  towards  furnifhing  the  king’s  army,  St 
•one,  two,  or  three  merks  for  every  knight’s  fee.  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  for  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  a  tenth 
granted  by  the  clergy,  and  feutage  three  merks  of  every 
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knight’s  fee  by  the  laity .  Thi*3  was  alfo  levied  by  Scute 
Henry  II.  Richard  I.  and  King  John.  Sec  Knight -  11 

Service,  , 

SCUTE  ( feutum ),  a  French  gold  coin  of  3?.  4d.  * 

in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  V.  Catharine  queen  of 
England  had  an  affiirance  made  her  of  fundry  cadles, 
manors,  lands,  Sec.  valued  at  the  fum  of  40,000  /cutes, 
every  two  whereof  were  worth  a  noble.  Pot.  Pari  1. 

Her.  VI. 

SCUTELLARIA,  Skull-cat,  in  botany:  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  gymnofpennia  order,  belonging  to  the  didy- 
namia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank¬ 
ing  under  the  40th  order,  Perfinat a.  The  calyx  is  fhort, 
tubulated,  has  the  mouth  entire,  and  clofe  after  flower¬ 
ing.  There  are  two  fpecies  in  Britain,  the gahriculata  and 
minor .  I  he  Galericulata ,  Blue  Skull-cap ,  or  Hooded 

IVillonu-herb.  The  ftems  are  weak,  branched,  and  above 
a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves  are  heart-ffiaped,  narrow-point¬ 
ed,  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  fcalloped  ;  the  flowers  are 
blue,  in  pairs,  on  pedicles  from  the  alae  of  the  leaves, 
and  pendulous.  It  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  is  bitter,  and  has  a  garlic  fmell.  2.  Minor ,  little 
red  Skull-cap ,  or  JVillo'zv-herb.  The  flalks  are  about 
eight  inches  high;  the  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  oval; 
the  flowers  are  purple.  It  grows  in  fens,  and  on  the 
fides  of  lakes. 

SCUTTLES,  in  a  fhip,  fquare  holes  cut  in  the 
deck,  big  enough  to  let  down  the  body  of  a  man,  and 
which  ferve  upon  fome  occafions  to  let  the  people 
down  into  any  room  below,  or  from  one  deck  to  ano¬ 
ther. 

SCYLAX,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  geo* 
grapher  of  Caria,  flourifiitd  under  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hyltafpes,  about  558  B.  C.  me  have  attributed  to 
him  the  invention  of  geographical  tables.  We  have 
under  his  name  a  geographical  work  publifhed  by  Hoefi- 
chelius  ;  but  it  is  written  by  a  much  later  author,  and 
is  perhaps  only  an  abridgment  of  Scylax’s  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy. 

SCYLLA  (anc.  geog.),  a  rock  in  the  Fretum  Si- 
culum,  near  the  coaft  of  Italy,  dangerous  io  fhipping, 
oppofite  to  CharyLdis,  a  whirlpool  on  the  coaft  of  Si¬ 
cily  ;  both  of  them  famous  in  mythology. 

Scylla  and  Chary bdis  have  been  almoit  fiibdued  by  SutMarft 
the  repeated  convulfions  of  this  part  of  the  earth,  and  'T°ur  up  the 
by  the  violence  of  the  current,  which  is  continually  in-  Siroifs'  .. 
creating  the  breadth  of  the  Straits.  If  proper  allow-  Lcttcr  XiU 
ancc  be  made  for  thefe  circumflanees,  we  ffiall  acquit 
the  ancients  of  any  exaggeration,  notwithflanding  the 
very  dreadful  colours  in  which  they  have  painted  this 
paffage.  It  is  formed  by  a  low  peninfuh,  called  Cape 
Pelorus,  ftretching  to  the  eaftward  on  the  Sicilian  fide, 
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immediately  within  which  lies  the  famous  whirlpool  of 
Charybdis,  and  by  the  rocks  of  Scylla,  which  a  few 
miles  below  on  the  Calabrian  fhore  project  towards  the 
weft.  The  current  runs  with  furprifing  force  from  one 
to  the  other  alternately  in  the  direction  of  the  tide,  and 
the  tides  themfelves  are  very  irregular.  Thus  vefiels, 
by  fhunning  the  one,  were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  fwallowed  up  by  the  other. 

At  prefent,  in  moderate  weather,  when  the  tide  is 
either  at  ebb  or  flood,  boats  pafs  all  over  the  whirl¬ 
pool:  but,  in  general,  it  is  like  the  meeting  of  two  con¬ 
tending  currents,  with  a  number  of  eddies  all  around  ; 
and,  even  now,  there  is  fcarcely  a  winter  in  which  there 
are  not  fome  wrecks. 

“  At  the  time  when  we  pafled  the  Straits  (fays  Cap¬ 
tain  Sutherland,  from  whom,  we  have  obtained  this  ac¬ 
curate  information)  the  weather  was  as  favourable  as 
we  could  wifh  ;  and  yet,  in  fpite  of  a  ftrong  breeze  and 
the  current,  which  hurried  us  on  with  furprifing  velo¬ 
city,  the  fhip’s  head  was  fuddenly  whirled  round  near 
three  points ;  but  the  wind  blowing  frefh,  in  a  few  fe- 
conds  fhe  dallied  through  the  eddy  that  had  caught  her; 
for,  to  avoid  Scylla,  and  fecure  Mefiina,  we  had  kept 
pretty  clofe  to  Charybdis.” 

SCYR03,  an  ifland  in  the  jEgean  fea,  at  the  diftance 
of  about  28  miles  north-eaft  from  Eubcea.  It  is  6q 
miles  in  circumference.  It  was  originally  in  the  poflefi 
fion  of  the  Pelafgians  and  Carians.  Achilles  retired 
there  to  avoid  going  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  became 
father  of  Neoptolemus  by  Deidamia  the  daughter  of 
king  Lycomedes.  Scyros  was  conquered  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  under  Cimon.  It  was  very  rocky  and  barren* 
Now  Sciro.  E.  Long.  25.  O.  N.  Lat.  38.  15* 

SCYTALA  laconic  a,  in  antiquity,  a  ftratagem 
or  device  of  the  Lacedemonians,  for  the  fecret  writing 
of  letters  to  their  correfpondents,  fo  that  if  they  fhould 
chance  te  be  intercepted,  nobody  might  be  able  to 
read  them. — To  this  end  they  had  two  wooden  rollers 
or  cylinders,  perfectly  alike  and  equal ;  one  whereof 
was  kept  in  the  city,  the  other  by  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  letter  was  dirtied.  For  the  letter,  a  fkin  of  very 
tliin  parchment  was  wrapped  round  the  roller,  and 
thereon  wa&  the  matter  written  ;  which  done,  it  was 
taken  off,  and  fent  away  to  the  party,  who,  upon  put¬ 
ting  it  in  the  fame  manner  upon  his  roller,  found  the 
lines  and  words  in  the  very  fame  difpofition  as  when 
they  were  firft  written.  This  expedient  they  fet  a  very 
high  value  on  ;  though,  in  truth,  artlfcfs  and  grofs 
enough  :  the  moderns  have  improved  vaftly  on  this  me¬ 
thod  of  writing.  See  Cipher. 

SCYTALIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
jiia  order,  belonging  to  the  oftandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  that  are 
doubtful.  The  calyx  is  very  fhort,  monophyllous,  and 
fomewhat  quinquedentated  ;  the  corolla  pentapetalous  ; 
the  filaments  hairy  at  the  bafe  ;  the  berry  unilocular, 
with  one  feed  of  a  foft  pulpy  confiftence.  There  is  on¬ 
ly  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Sinenfis ,  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Xm 
die9. 

SCYTHIA,  an  ancient  name  for  the  northern  parts 
©f  Afia,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tart  ary  ;  alfo  for 
fome  of  the  north- eaftern  parts  of  Europe. 

This  vaft  territory,  which  extends  itfelf  from  the  Ifter 
or  Danube;  the  boundary  of  the  Celts,  that  is,  from 


about  the  25th  to  almoft  the  noth  degree  of  eaft  Ion* 
gitude,  was  divided  into  Scythia  in  Europe  and  Scy¬ 
thia  in  Afia,  including,  however,, the  two  Sarmatias ; 
or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Greeks,  Sauromatlas ,  now 
the  Circafiian  Tart  ary,  which  lay  between  and  fevered 
the  two  Scythias  from  each  other.  Sauromatia  was 
alfo  diftinguifhed  into  European  and  Afiatic  ;  and  wag 
divided  from  the  European  Scythia  by  the  river  Don 
or  Tanais,  which  falls  into  the  Palus  Meotis  ;  and  fronv 
the  Afiatic  by  the  Rha,  now  Volga,  which  empties  it¬ 
felf  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 

1.  The  Afiatic  Scythia  comprehended,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  great.  Tartary,  and  Rufiia  in  Afia  5.  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  Scythia  beyond  or  without  Imaus,  contain¬ 
ed  the  regions  of  Bogdoi  or  Oftiacoi,  and  Tanguti. 
THat  within,  or  on  this  fide  Imaus,  had  Turkeftan  and- 
Mongal,  the  Ufbeck  or  Zagatai,  Kalmuc  and  Nagaia* 
Tartars  ;  befides  Siberia,  the  land  of  the  Samoiedes,  and 
Nova  Zembla.  Thefe  three  laft  not  being  fo  foon  in¬ 
habited  as  the  former,,  as  may  be  reasonably  fuppofed,. 
were  whofty  unknown  to  the  ancients- ;  and  the  former 
peopled  by  the  Ba&rians,  Sogdians,  Gandari,.. 
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Sacks,  and  Maffagetes.  As  for  Sarmatia,  it  contained 
Albania,  Iberia,  and  Colchis;  which  makes  now  the 
Circafiian  Tartary,  and  the  province  of  Georgia. 

2.  Scythia  in  Europe  reached  (towards  the  fouth- 
weft)  to  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  by  which  it  was  divided. 
from  Celto-Gallia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the 
Ifter  or  Danube  and  the  Euxine  fea*  Its  northern  li¬ 
mits  have  been  fuppofed  to  ftretch  to  the  fpring-heads  of 
the  Borifthenes  or  Nieper,  and  the  Rha  or  Volga,  and"* 
fo  to  that  of  the  Tanais — The  ancients  divided  thb 
country  into  Scythia  Arimafpaea,  which  lay  eaftward, 
joining  to  Scythia  in  Afia ;  and  Sarmatia  Europeana 
on  the  weft.  In  Scythia,  properly  fo  called,  were  the 
Arimafpari  on  the  north  the  Getae  or  Dacians  along 
the  Danube,  on  the  fouth ;  and  the  Neuri  between 
thefe  two*  So  that  it  contained  the  European  Rufiia 
or  Mufcovy,  and  the  Leffer  Crim  Tartary  eaftward;  and, 
on  the  weft,  Lithuania*  Poland,  part  of  Hungary-, 
Tranfilvania,  Walachia,  Bulgaria,  and  Moldavia.  Sar¬ 
matia  is  fuppofed  to  have  reached'  northward  to  that 
part  of  Swedeland  called  Femngta ,  now  Finland;  in* 
which  they  placed  the  Ooenes,  Panoti,  and  Hippopodes; 
This  part  they  divided  from  northern  Germany,  now 
the  weft  part  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  by  the  ' Mare 
Sarmaticum  or  Scythicumy  which  they  fuppofed  ran  ujr 
into  the  northern  ocean,  and,  dividing  Lapland  into> 
two  parts,  formed  the  weftern  part  of  Sweden,  with 
Norway,  into  one  ifland,  and  Finland  into  another 
fuppofing  this  alfo  to  be  cut  off  from  the  continent  by 
the  gulph  of  that  name. 

Although  the  ancient  Scythians  were  celebrated  asv 
a  warlike  people,  yet  their  hiftory  is  too  uncertain  and 
obfeure  to  enable  us  to  give  any  detail  which  would  not  . 
prove  equally  tirefome  and  uninterefting  to  the  reader* 
Mr  Pinkerton, in  a  differtationon  their  origin,  endeavours 
to  prove  that  they  were  the  moft  ancient  of  nations  ; 
and  he  afiigns  for  the  place  of  their  firft  habitation  the 
country  knowrr  by  the  name  of  Perfia.  From  Perfia, 
he  thinks,  they  proceeded  in  numerous  hordes  weftwardi 
fur  rounded  the  Euxine,  peopled  Germany,  Italy,  Gaul, 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  with  part  of 
Britain  and  Ireland*  U  hat  the  Scy  thians  were  of  AfL* 
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atic  origin  cannot,  we  think,  be  queftioned  ;  and  as 
Perfia  was  peopled  at  a  very  early  period,  it  may  not 
improbably  have  been  their  parent  country :  but  when 
our  author  contends  that  their  empire  had  fubfifted  for 
more  than  1500  years  before  Ninus  the  founder  of  the 
Affyrian  monarchy,  and  that  it  extended  from  Egypt  to 
the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Perlian  gulf  and  Indian  fea  to 
the  Cafpian,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  preju* 
dices  againft  the  Celts,  and  his  defire  to  do  honour  to 
his  favourite  Goths,  have  made  him  advance  a  paradox 
inconfiftent  with  the  moft  authentic  records  of  antiqui¬ 
ty.  His  difTertation  however  is  ingenious,  and  replete 
with  a  variety  of  curious  learning. 

ScrtHtAN  Lamb ,  in  natural  hiftory.  See  Scythian 
Lamb, 

SCYTHROPS,  a  generical  name  given  by  Mr  La¬ 
tham  to  a  bird  of  which  hitherto  but  one  fpecies  has  been 
obferved.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  crow,  and  two  feet 
three  inches jin  length.  The  bill  is  large,  convex,  fur¬ 
rowed  on  the  fides,  and  bent  at  the  tip  ;  the  noflrils  are 
placed  at  the  bafe  of  it,  and  the  tongue  is  cloven  at  the 
end.  The  general  colour  ©f  the  plumage  is  a  brown  ifh 
afh,  but  the  tip  of  each  feather  of  the  back,  wings,  and 
tail,  is  black.  The  tail  has  each  feather  banded  with 
black  at  the  end,  and  the  tip  rtfelf  white  ;  but  the  inner 
webs  of  the  feather  are  marked  with  black  and  white 
bands.  The  toes  are  placed  two  forwards  and  two 
backwards,  as  in  the  parrot  genus.  This  curious  bird 
is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  we  believe  in  that  part 
of  the  world  is  not  uncommon,  but  its  manners  are  as 
yet  quite  unknown.  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  our  readers  with  an  engraving  of  it  from  an  ex¬ 
cellent  drawing  with  which  we  were  lately  favoured.  See 
plate  CCCCXLIX. 

SEA,  in  a  drift  fenfe,  fignifies  a  large  portion  of 
water  almofl  furrounded  by  land,  as  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  feas  ;  but  it  is  frequently  ufed  for  that  vail 
body  of  water  which  encompafTes  the  whole  earth. 

What  proportion  the  fuperficies  of  the  fea  bears  to 
that  of  the  land  cannot  eafily  be  afcertained.  Buffon  has 
fuppofed  that  the  furfacecpf  our  globe  is  equally  divided 
between  land  and  water,  and  has  accordingly  calculated 
the  fuperficies  of  the  fea  to  be  85,490,506  fquarc  miles. 

But  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  ocean  covers  much 
more  than  the  half  of  the  earths  furface.  Buffon  be¬ 
lieved  the  exiftence  of  a  vaft  fouthern  continent,  which 
Captain  Cook  has  fhown  to  be  vifionary.  It  was  this 
circumftance  which  milled  him.  According  to  the 
moll  accurate  obfervations  hitherto  made,  the  furface  of 
the  fea  is  to  the  land  as  three  to  one;  the  ocean  therefore 
extends  over  1  28,235,759  fquare  miles,  fuppofing  the 
fuperficies  of  the  whole  globe  to  be  1 70,98 1 ,01 2  fquare 
miles.  To  afcertain  the  depth  of  the  fea  is  ft  ill  more 
difficult  than  its  fuperficies,  both  on  account  of  the 
numerous  experiments  which  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
make,  and  the  want  of  proper  inftruments  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  Beyond  a  certain  depth  the  fea  has  hitherto 
been  found  unfathomable  ;  and  though  feveral  methods 
have  been  contrived  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  none  of 
them  has  completely  anfweredthe  purpofe.  We  know 
in  general  that  the  depth  of  the  fea  increafes  gradually 
as  we  leave  the  fhore  ;  but  if  this  continued  beyond  a 
certain  diftance,  the  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
would  be  prodigious.  Indeed  the  numerous  iflands- 
everywhere  Scattered  in  the  fea  demonftrate  the  con- 
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trary,  by  (bowing  us  that  the  bottom  of  the  water  is 
unequal  like  the  land,  and  that  fo  far  from  uniformly  ■'  v  '*■ 
finking,  it  fometimes  rifes  into  lofty  mountains.  If  the 
depth  of  the  fea  be  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of 
the  land,  as  has  generally  been  fuppofed,  its  greateft 
depth  will  not  exceed  five  or  fix  miles,  for  there  is  no 
mountain  fix  miles  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  The  fea  has  never  been  aftually  founded  to  a 
greater  depth  than  a  mile  and  66  feet  ;  every  thing  be¬ 
yond  that  therefore  refts  entirely  upon  conjefture  and 
analogical  reafoning,  which  ought  never  to  be  admitted- 
to  determine  a  fingle  point  that  can  be  afcertained  by 
experiment,  becaufe,  when  admitted,  they  have  too  often 
led  to  falfe  conclufions.  Along  the  coaft3,  where  the 
depth  of  the  fea  is  in  general  well  known,  it  has  always 
been  found  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  fhore  ; 
when  the  coafl  is  high  and  mountainous,  the  fea  that- 
waffies  it  is  deep  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  coaft  13- 
low,  the  water  is  fhallow.  Whether  this  analogy  holds 
at  a  diftance  from  the  fhore,  experiments  alone  can  de¬ 
termine. 

To  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  Quantity 
fea,  while  its  depth  is  unknown,  is  impoffible.  But  if  of  water 
we  fuppofe  with  Buffon  that  its  medium  depth  is  the>whic}? lt< 
fourth  part  of  a  mile,  the  ocean,  if  its  fuperficies  be  contamSi 
I2^>235,759  fquare  miles,  will  contain  32,05 8,939.75 
cubic  miles  of  water. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  compute  the  quantity  oF 
water  which  is  conflantly  difeharged  into  the  fea.  For 
this  purpofe  let  us  take  a  river  whofe  velocity  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  known,  the  Po,  for  inftance,  which  ac- 
cording  to  Riccioli  is  1000  feet  (or  100  perches  oftb/j&rtip 
Boulogne)  broad,  10  feet  deep,  and  runs  at- the  rate  of  art.  ice 
four  miles  in  an  hour ;  consequently  that  river  dif- 
eharges  into  the  fea  200,000  cubic  perches  of  water  in 
an  hourr  or  4,800,000  in  a  day.  A  cubic  mile  con¬ 
tains  125,000,000  cubic  perches;  the  Po  therefore 
will  take  26  days  to  difeharge  a  cubic  mile  of  water 
into  the  fea.  Let  us  now  fuppofe,  what  is  perhaps  not 
very  far  from  the  truth,  that  the  quantity  of  water 
w  hich  the  fea  receives  from  the  rivers  in  any  country  is  > 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  that  country.  The  Po 
from  its  origin  to  its  mouth  traverfes  a  country  380 
miles  long,  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it  on  every 
fide  rife  from  fources  about  fixty  miles  diftant  from  it*. 

The  Po,  therefore,  and  the  rivers  which  it  receives,  wa¬ 
ter  a  country  of  45,600  fquare  miles.  Now  fince  the 
whole  fuperficies  of  the  dry  land  is  about  42,745,253 
fquare  miles,  it  follows,  from  our  fuppofition,  that  the 
quantity  of  water  difeharged  by  all  the  rivers  in  the' 
world,  in  one  day,  is  36  cubic  miles,  and  in  a  year 
13,140.-  If  therefore  the  fea  contains 32,058,939  cubic' 
milefr  of  water,  it  would  take  all  the  rivers  in  the  world 
2439  years  to  difchaige  an  equal  quantity. 

It  may  feem  furprifing  that  the  fea,  fince  it  is  con-  ^  ^ 
tinually  receiving  fuch  an  immenfe  fupply  of  water,  does  does^ot* 
not  vifibly  increafe,  and  at  laft  cover  the  whole  earth*  increafib  • 
But  our  furprife  will  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  the  ri¬ 
vers  themfclves  are  fupplied  from  the  fea,  and  that  they 
do  nothing  more  than  carry  back  thofe  waters  which 
the  ocean  is  continually  lavifhing  upon-  the  earth.  Ur 
Halley  lias  demonftrated  that  the  vapours  railed  from 
the  fea  and  tranfported  upon  land  are  fufficient  to  main-’ 
tain  all  the  rivers  in  the  world,  l  he  fimplicityof  thfs 
great  procefs  is  aftonifhing.;- the  fea  not  only  connefts  - 
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flea.  diilant  countries,  and  renders  it  eafy  to  tranfport  the 
"  commodities  of  one  nation  to  another,  but  its  wateis 
riling  in  the  air  defcend  in  fhowers  to  fcrtilife  the  earth 
and  nourifh  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  collecting  into 
rivers  flow  onwards,  bringing  feitility  and  wealth  and 
commerce  along  with  them,  and  again  return  to  the  fea 
to  repeat  the  fame  round. 

The  knowledge  of  this  procefs  of  nature  might,  one 
would  think,  have  convinced  philofophers  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  fea  and  land  continued  always  nearly 
the  fame.  Philofophers  however  have  formed  different 
theories  about  this  as  well  as  moft  other  fubje&s,  main¬ 
taining  on  the  one  hand  that  the  fea  is  continually 
encroaching  on  the  land,  and  on  the  other  that  the  land 
is  conftantly  gaining  on  the  fea.  Both  Tides  have  iup~ 
ported  their  theories  by  arguments,  demo  mirations,  and 
6  uncontrovertible  fa6f s ! 

Arguments  The  height  of  the  mountains,  fay  the  philofophers 
©f  thefe  who  fupport  the  encroachments  of  the  lea,  is  coutinual- 
ThTt  thJ^ ly  diminishing  ;  expofed  to  the  violence  of  every  ftorm, 
^  encroach- the  hardeft  rocks  mull  at  lad  give  way  and  tumble 
injr  on  the  down.  The  rivers  are  continually  fweeping  along  with 
£*nd.  them  particles  of  earth  which  they  depofite  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fea.  Both  the  depth  of  the  ocean  then  and 
the  height  of  the  dry  land  mult  be  always  decreating  ; 
the  waters  therefore  mult,  unlcfs  a  part  of  them  w  ere 
annihilated,  fpread  over  a  greater  extent  of  furface  in 
proportion  as  thefe  caufes  operate.  This  reafoning, 
convincing  as  it  is,  might  be  confirmed  by  a  great 
number  of  fa&s  :  it  will  be  fufficient  hotwver  to.  men¬ 
tion  one  or  two.  In  the  reign  of  Augultus  the  ille  of 
Wight  made  a  part  of  Britain,  fo  that  the  Enoliffi 
crofted  over  to  it  at  low  water  with  cart  loads  of  tin  ; 
yet  that  ifland  is  at  prefent  fepafated  from  Britain  by  a 
channel  half  a  mile  wide.  The  Godwin  fands  on  the 
eaftern  ffiore  of  England  were  formerly  the  fertile  eft  ate. 
of  earl  Godwin.  Nor  are  the  encroachments  of  the 
fea  confined  to  Britain.  In  the  bay  of  Baiae  near  Na¬ 
ples  there  are  remains  of  houfes  and  ftreets  ftill  vifible 
below  the  prefent  level  of  the  fea.  The  fea  therefore 
is  making  continued  encroachments  upon  the  land  *,  and 
the  time  will  come,  fay  they,  when  the  wateis  will  again 
«,  cover  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Arguments  Such  are  the  arguments  of  thofe  philofophers  who 
of  thofe  maintain  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  fea.  Thofe 
who  affirm  ma;ntal*n  the  oppofite  theory,  that  the  land  is  gra- 
)ard  bC  dually  gaining  on  the  fea,  though  they  pretend  not  to 
gaining  on  deny  the  fa£ls  advanced  by  their  opponents,  affirm  that 
ztht  fea.  they  are  altogether  inefficient  to  eflabliffi  the  hypo- 
thefis  which  they  were  brought  forward  to  fupport. 
Though  the  rivers  carry  down  particles  of  earth  into 
the  fea,  thefe,  fay  they,  are  either  accumulated  on  other 
Ihores,  or,  colle&ing  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  harden 
into  ft  one,  which  being  poffeffed  of  a  vegetative  power 
rifes  by  degrees  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  and  form 
rocks,  and  mountains,  and  iflands.  The  vegetative,  na¬ 
ture  of  (tone  indeed  is  fufficient,  of  itfelf,  to  convince 
us  that  the  quantity  of  earth  muft  be  daily  accumula¬ 
ting,  and  con fequen tly  that  the  furface  of  the  fea  is  di- 
minifhing  in  extent.  Celiius,  a  Swedifh  philofopher 
(for  this  difpute  has  been  carried  on  in  Sweden  with 
the  greateft  keennefs),  has  endeavoured  to  build  this 
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theory  with  more  folld  materials  than  vegetable  ftone.  Sc»-  t 
In  a  curious  memoir,  publiihed  in  I743>  affertsthat 
the  Baltic  and  the  Atlantic,  at  leaft  that  part  of  it  which 
wafiies  Norway,  isconftantly  diniinifhmg;  and  lie  proves 
this  by  the  teftiinony  of  a  great  many  aged  pilots  and 
hfhermen,  who  affirmed  that  the  lea  was  become  much 
final  lower  in  many  places  than  it  had  been  during  their 
youth  :  that  rrany  rocks  formerly  covered  with  water 
were  now  feveral  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  1  that 
loaded  veffels  ufed  formerly  to  ride  in  many  places  where 
pinnaces  and  barks  could  now  with  difficulty  fwim. 

He  produces  inftanees  of  ancient  fea*port  towns  now 
feveral  leagues  from  the  ffiore,  and  of  anchors  and 
wrecks  of  veffels  found  far  within  the  country.  He  . 
mentions  a  particular  rock  whieli  168  years  before  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  but  was  then  raifed  eight  feet 
above  its  furface.  In  another  place  where  the  water 
50  years  before  had  readied  to  the  knee  there  was  then 
none.  Several  rocks,  too,  which  during  the  infancy  of 
feme  old  pilots  had  been  two  feet  under  water,  were 
then  three  feet  above  it.  From  all  thefe  obfervations 
M.  Celfius  concludes,  that  the  water  of  the  Baltic  de- 
creafes  in  height  4!  lines  in  a  year,  4  inches  5  lines  in 
r8  years,  4  feet  5  inches  in  a  hundred  years,  and  in  a 
thoufand  years  45  feet.  Confcious,  however,  that  thefe 
fads,  how  conclufive  foever  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  can  never  determine  the  general  queftion,  M.  Celfiu* 
advances  another  argument  in  fupport  of  his  theory. 

All  that  quantity  of  moifture,  fays  he,  which  is  imbibed 
by  plants  is  loft  to  the  general  mats  of  water,  being 
converted  into  earth  by  the  putrefa&ion  of  vegetables. 

This  notion  had  been  mentioned  by  Newton,  and  was 
adopted  by  Van  Helmont :  if  granted,  it  follows  as  a 
confequence  that  the  earth  is  continually  increafing 
and  the  water  diminifhing  in  a  very  rapid  degree.  8 

Such  are  the  arguments  advanced  in  fupport  of  both  Thefe  ar- 
theories  ;  for  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  a  notion  of  Lin-^n^^ 
naens  that  the  whole  earth  was  formerly  covered  with6  a  11 
water  except  a  tingle  mountain.  When  fairly  weighed, 
they  amount  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  fea 
has  encroached  upon  thc  land  in  fome  places,  and  reti¬ 
red  in  others  ;  a  conclufion  which  we  are  very  willing 
to  allow.  What  was  advanced  by  thofe  philofophers, 
who  maintain  that  the  fea  is  continually  encroaching 
on  the  land,  about  the  depth  of  the  fea  conflantly  di¬ 
mimfhing,  muft  remain  a  mere  affertion  till  they  prove 
by  experiments,  either  that  this  is  really  the  cafe,  or 
that  nature  has  no  way  of  reftoring  thofe  particles  of 
earth  which  are  wafhed  down  by  the  rivers.  Nor  have 
they  any  good  reafon  to  affirm  that  the  height  of  the 
mountains  is  decreafing.  Can  a  fingle  uncontrovertible 
inftance  be  produced  of  this?  Are  the  Alps  or  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  or  Taurus,  or  Caucafus,  lefs  lofty  now  than  they 
were  a  thoufand  years  ago  ?  We  mean  not  to  deny  that 
tiie  rain  actually  waibes  down  particles  of  earth  from 
the  mountains,  nor  to  affirm  that  the  hardeft  rocks  are 
able  to  refill  continual  ftoims,  nor  that  many  mountains 
have  fuffered,  and  continue  to«fuffer  daily,  from  a  thou¬ 
fand  accidents.  But  the  tft'e&s  produced  by  all  thde 
caufes  are  fo  trifling  as  to  be  altogether  impercepti¬ 
ble  (a).  Nature  has  afliduoufly  guarded  agaiuft  luch  ac¬ 
cidents  ;  flie  has  formed  the  mountains  of  the  moft  dura- 


•(a)  M.  Genfanne  pretends  that  the  Pyrenean  mountains  become  an  inch  lower  every  ten  years.  But  even  ac¬ 
cording 
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Sot.  Ue  materials ;  and  where  they  are  covered  with  earth, 
fhe  lias  bound  it  together  by  a  thick  and  firm  matting  of 
grafs,  and  thus  fecured  it  from  the  ram3  ;  and  fhould  ac¬ 
cident  deprive  it  of  this  covering,  fhe  takes  care  imme¬ 
diately  to  fupply  the  defect.  Even  fhould  the  earth  be 
fwept  away  together  with  its  covering,  nature  has  Hill 
fuch  rcfources  left  as  frequently  reflore  things  to  their 
f  ormer  Hate.  Many  kinds  of  mofs,  one  would  be  tempted 
to  think,  have  been  created  for  this  very  purpofe  :  they 
take  root  and  flourifh  almofl  upon  the  bare  rock,  and 
furniih  as  they  decay  a  fufficieiit  bed  for  feveral  of  the 
hardy  Alpine  plants.  Thefe  perifh  in  their  turn,  and 
others  fucceed  them.  The  roots  of  the  plants  bind 
fail  the  earth  as  it  accumulates,  more  plants  fpring  up 
and  fpread  wider,  till  by  degrees  the  whole  l'urf'ace  is 
covered  with  a  firm  coat  of  grals.  Even  the  rain, 
which  always  contains  in  it  a  good  deal  of  earth,  con- 
tiibutes  fomething  to  liaften  the  procefs. 

As  the  vegetation  of  ftone,  an  argument  advanced 
by  the  philosophers  who  fnpport  the  oppoiite  theory, 
rs  now,  we  believe,  given  up  by  all  parties,  it  is  nted- 
lefs  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  it  here,  (fee  Stone). 
The  hypothecs  of  M.  Cellius,  that  water  is  converted 
into  earth,  has  alfo  fhared  the  fame  fate,  becaufe  it  was 
unfupported  by  experiment,  and  contrary  to  every  thing 
that  we  know  either  about  earth  or  water.  It  is  a 
little  extraordinary  that  philofophers  have  been  fo  lavifh 
of  water  as  to  convert  it  in  this  manner  into  (tone  and 
earth,  when  they  had  given  it,  one  would  think,  fufft- 
cient  employment  before  in  making  new  worlds  and  in 
^  confuting  Mofes. 

fttom  of  As  the  ft* a  covers  fo  great  a  portion  of  the  globe,  we 
<fcfea.  fhould,  no  doubt,  by  exploring  its  bottom,  difeover  a 
vaft  number  of  interefting  particulars.  Unfortunately 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  ocean  this  has  hitherto  been 
impoffibte.  Part,  however,  has  been  examined  ;  and  the 
difeoveries  which  this  examination  has  produced  may 
enable  us  to  form  fome  idea  at  leaft  of  the  whole.  The 
bottom  of  the  fea,  as  might  have  been  conje&u red  in¬ 
deed  beforehand,  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  the  iur- 
face  of  the  dry  land,  being,  like  it,  full  of  plains,  rocks, 
caverns,  and  mountains  ;  fome  of  which  are  abrupt  and 
almofl  perpendicular,  while  others  rife  with  a  gentle  de¬ 
clivity,  and  fometimes  tower  above  the  water  and  form 
iflands.  Neither  do  the  materials  differ  which  compofe 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  and  the  bafis  of  the  dry  land.  If 
*we  dig  to  a  confiderable  depth  in  any  part  of  the  earth, 
we  uniformly  meet  with  rock  ;  the  fame  thing  holds  in 
the  fea.  The  flrata,  too,  are  of  the  fame  kind,  dftpo- 
fed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  form  indeed  but  one  whole. 
The  fame  kind  of  mineral  and  bituminous  fubflances 
are  alfo  found  interfperfed  with  thefe  flrata  ;  and  it  is 
to  them  probably  that  the  fea  is  indebted  for  its  bitter 
tafte.  Over  thefe  natural  and  original  flrata  an  artifi¬ 
cial  bed  has  pretty  generally  been  formed,  compofed  of 
different  materials  in  different  places.  It  confrfls  fre¬ 
quently  ot  muddy  tartarcous  fubflances  firmly  cemented 
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together,  fometimes  of  fhells  or  coral  reduced  to  pow-  Sea. 
der,  and  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  it  is  generally  com-  ~ -y— ^ 
pofed  of  fine  fand  or  gravel.  The  bottom  of  the  fea 
refembles  the  land  likewife  in  another  particular :  many 
frefh  fprings  and  even  rivers  rife  out  of  it,  which,  dis¬ 
placing  the  fait  water,  render  the  lower  part  of  the  fea 
wherever  they  abound  quite  frefh.  An  inftance  of  this 
kind  occurs  near  Goa  on  the  weflern  coafl  of  Indo- 
llan  *,  and  another  $  in  the  Mediterranean  fea  not  far  *  Eoylt  fo 
from  Marfeilles.  Thefe  fadls  occalioned  a  notion,  which 
later  experiments  have  exploded,  that  the  fea  beyond  a  ^  MarJS*li 
certain  depth  was  always  frefh.  H-jhlre  * 

Subflances  of  a  very  beautiful  appearance  are  fre-  Vhyfique  fo 
quently  brought  up  by  the  founding  line  from  the  bot-^  Mer, 
tom  of  the  fea.  The  plummet  is  hollowed  below,  andi>arUe  1 * 
this  cavity  filled  with  tallow,  to  which  fome  of  the  fub¬ 
flances  adhere  which  form  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Thefe 
are  generally  fand,  gravel,  or  mud;  but  they  are  fome¬ 
times  of  the  briglitell  fcarlet,  vermilion,  purple,  and 
yellow  ;  and  fometimes,  though  lefs  frequently,  they  are 
blue,  green,  or  white.  Thefe  colours  are  owing  to  a 
kind  of  jelly  which  envelopes  the  fubflances,  and  va- 
nifh  entirely  as  foon  as  this  jelly  dries.  At  times,  how¬ 
ever,  they  aftume  the  appearance  of  tartareous  crufts, 
and  are  then  fo  permanent,  that  they  can  be  received  : 
into  white  wax  melted  and  poured  round  them,  and 
perhaps  by  proper  care  might  be  converted  into  valu¬ 
able  paints. 

Sea-water  is  really,  as  any  one  may  convince  himfelfby  Colour  of 
pouring  it  into  a  glafs,  as  clear  and  tranfparent  as  river  the  fta. 
water.  The  various  appearances  therefore  which  it  af- 
fumes  are  owing  to  accidental  caufes,  and  not  to  any 
change  in  the  water  itfelf.  The  depth,  or  the  materials 
which  compofe  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  occafions  it  to 
affume  different  colours  in  different  places.  The  Ara¬ 
bian  gulpli,  for  inftance,  is  faid  to  be  red  from  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  fands  which  form  its  bed.  The  appearance 
of  the  fea  is  affeefted  too  by  the  winds  and  the  fun, 
while  the  clouds  that  pafs  over  it  communicate  all  their 
various  and  fleeting  colours.  When  the  fun  •  (limes  it 
h  green  ;  when  the  fun  gleams  through  a  fog  it  is  yel¬ 
low  ;  near  the  north  pole  it  appears  black  ;  while  in 
the  torrid  zone  its  colour  is  often  brown.  Sometimes' 
the  fea  a  flumes  a  luminous  appearance.  See  Light, 

.  ii 

The  fea  contains  the  greateft  quantity  of  fait  in  tlic .Salrtieft  of 
torrid  zone,  where  otkerwife  from  the  exceffive  heat  che  fea* 
it  would  be  in  danger  of  putrefaction  :  as  wc  advance 
northward  this  quantity  diminilhes,  till  at  the  pole  it 
nearly  vanifhes  altogether.  Under  the  line  Lucas  found 
that  the  fea  contained  a  feventh  part  of  Solid  contents, 
conflfling  chiefly  of  fea-faft.  At  Harwich  he  found  it 
yielded  ^th  of  fea-falt.  At  Carlfcroon  in  Sweden  it 
contains *Tx^tli  part  (b),  and  on  the  coaft  of  Greenland 
a  great  deal  lets.  Tins  deficiency  of  fait  near  the  poles 
probably  contributes  a  good  deal  towards  the  prodigi¬ 
ous  quantities  of  ice  which  are  met  with  in  thefe  feas  ; 
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cording  to  his  own  calculation,  it  would  require  a  million  of  years  to  level  thefe  mountains  with  the  plain,, 
though  they  continued  to  decreafe  at  the  fame  rate  ;  and  philofophers  tell  us  that  this  rate  is  conftantly  di~ 
Tnimfhing  ! 

(b)  This- gradual  diminution  of  faltnefs  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  is  not,  however,  without  particular  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  Mediterranean  fea  contains  ^-tli  of  tea-falt,  which  is  lefs  than  the  German  fea  -contains. 
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fo?  faU  water  requires 
to  freeze  it  than  frefh  water. 
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a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  firmed  by  FUny,  and  feveral  other  ancient  writers,  that 


It  was  this  cirqumflance,  oil  calms  the  waves  of  the  fea;  and  that  divers  were  ac-* 


orobablv,  together  with  its  conftant  motion,  which  in-  cuflomed  to  carry  fome  of  it  for  that  purpofe  in  their  Stilhsd  hr 
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duced  the  ancients  to  believe  that  the  fea  never  froze 
Even  among  the  moderns  it  has  been  a  generally  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  that  fearice  is  originally  formed  in  ri¬ 
vers.  Buffon  has  made  the  great  quantities  of  ice 
with  which  the  South  fea  abounds  an  argument  for  the 
exigence  of  a  continent  near  the  Antarctic  pole.  But 
it  is  now  well  known  that  great  quantities  of  ice  are 
formed  at  a  diftance  from  land.  Sea-ice  is  of  two  kinds; 
field  ice,  which  extends  along  the  fhore,  and  is  only  two 
or  three  feet  thick  ;  and  mountain  ice,  which  abounds 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  The  fize  of  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  is  fometimes  prodigious.  The  fea-ice  is  always 
frefh,  and  has  been  often  of  great  -ufe  to  navigators. 
The  weight  of  fea- water  is  to  that  of  river- water  as  73 
to  70  ;  that  is,  a  cubic  foot  of  fea-water  weighs  73  lb. 
while  the  fame  quantity  of  river-water  weighs  only  7olb. .  $ 
but  this  proportion  varies  in  different  plages.  It  is 
worthy  of  our  attention,  too,  that  the  water  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea  contains  lefs  fait  than  near  the  bottom; 
the  difference  indeed  is  inconfiderable,  but  ilill  it  is 
fomething.  The  Compte  de  Marfigli  found  the  fame 
quantity  of  water,  when  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  weigh  one  ounce  three  pennyweights 
51  grains;  whereasfrom  the  furface  it  weighed  only  one 
ounce  three  pennyweights  49  grains.  He  repeated 
the  experiment  frequently  with  nearly  the  fame  refuit. 
The  fea,  with  refpeft  to  temperature,  maybe  divided 
sure  of  the  Jnto  two  regions  :  The  firft  begins  at  the  furface  of  the 
*ea*  water,  and  defeends  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  fun’s 

.rays  ;  the  fecond  reaches  from  thence  to  the  bottom  of 
Hoyle  de  <the  fea.  In  fummer  the  lower  region  is  confiderably 
?emperxe  colder  than  the  upper  :  but  it  is  probable  that  during 

Suf marina*  winter  the  veiT  rCverfe  takeS  PlaCe  5  at  kaft  ^  ComPte 
rum.  de  Marfigli  found  it  fo  repeatedly  in  the  Mediterranean. 

This  naturally  refults  from  the  fituation  of  the  water 
near  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  Uninfluenced  by  the  chan¬ 
ges  in  the  atmofphere,  it  retains  always  nearly  the  fame 
degree  of  temperature ;  and  this  is  confiderably  above 
congelation  ;  for  the  lower  region  of  the  fea,  at  leaf!  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  was  never  known  to 
pm.  Tran/., freeze.  Captain  Ellis  let  down  a  fea-gage  (fee  Gage) 
for  1751,  [ n  latitude  25°  13'  north,  and  longitude  2  50  12'  weft, 

to  take  the  degrees  of  temperature  and  faltnefs  of  the 
fea  at  different  depths.  It  defeended  5346  feet,  which 
is  a  mile  and  eleven  fathoms.  He  found  the  fea  falter 
and  colder  in  proportion  to  its  depth  till  the  gage  had 
defeended  3900  feet,  when  the  mercury  in  the  thermo- 
Tmeter  came  up  at  53;  but  the  water  never  grew  colder, 
though  he  let  down  the  gage  2446  feet  lower.  At  the 
Xurface  the  thermometer  flood  at  84. 

The  fea  has  three  kinds  of  motion  :  I.  The  firft  is 
that  undulation  which  is  occafioned  by  the  wind.  This 
motion  is  entirely  confined  to  the  fuiface  ;  the  bottom 
occafioned  ^ven  tke  mo^  vio*eilt  ftorms  remains  perfectly 

calm.  Mr  Boyle  has  remarked,  from  the  teftimony  of 
feveral  divers,  that  the  fea  is  affe&ed  by  the  winds 
jonly  to  the  depth  of  fix  feet.  It  would  follow  from 
this,  that  the  height  of  the  waves  above  the  furface  does 
not  exceed  fix  feet ;  and  that  this  holds  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  at  leaft,  we  are  in  formed  by  the  Compte  de  Mar¬ 
figli,  though  he  alfo  fometimes  obferved  them,  during 
2,  very  violent  tempeft,  rife  two  teet  higher.  It  is 
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The  ft* 
has  three 
motions. 
Motion 


by  the 
wind 


mouths.  This  account  was  always  confidered  hy  the  oil 
moderns  as  a  fable,  and  treated  with  fuch  contempt,  that 
they  did  not  even  deign  to  put  it  to  the  teft  of  experi- 
riment,  till  Dr  Franklin  accidentally  difeovered  its 
truth.  Happening  in  1757  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  fleet,  he  obferved  that  the  water  round  one  or  two 
veffeis  was  quite  calm  and  fmooth,  while  everywhere 
elfe  it  was  very  much  agitated  by  the  winds.  lie  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  captain  for  an  explanation  of  this  phenome¬ 
non,  who  replied,  that  the  cooks,  he  fuppofed,  had 
thrown  their  greafy  water  out  at  the  feupper- holes,  and 
by  that  means  oiled  the  fide9  of  the  veffeis  in  queftion. 

This  anfwer  did  not  fatisfy  the  Do&or  tit  firft ;  but  re¬ 
collecting  what  Pliny  had  faid  on  the  fubjeCt,  he  refol- 
ved  at  leaft  to  try  the  experiment.  He  did  fo  accord¬ 
ingly  in  1762,  and  found  that  oil  actually  calmed  the 
waves  of  the  fea.  He  repeated  the  experiment  upon 
lake  Clapham  :  the  oil  fpread  itfelf  with  great  rapidity 
upon  the  furface,  but  did  not  produce  the  defired  ef- 
fe£t,  becaufe,  having  been  thrown  in  upon  the  fide  op- 
pofite  to  the  wind,  it  was  immediately  driven  to  the 
edge  of  the  water.  But  upon  throwing  in  a  like  quan¬ 
tity  upon  the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  it  calmed  in  an  in- 
ftant  feveral  yards  of  the  furface ;  and  gradually  fpread- 
ing,  rendered  all  that  part  of  the  lake,  to  the  extent  of 
at  leaft  half  an  acre,  as  fmooth  as  glafs.  The  curious 
effed  produced  by  this  liquid  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  repulfion  which  exifts  between  oil  and  water,  and 
between  oil  and  air,  which  prevents  all  immediate  con- 
tad,  all  rubbing  of  the  one  upon  the  other. 

2.  The  fecond  kind  of  motion  is  that  continual  ten-  Motions 
dency  which  the  whole  water  in  the  fea  has  towards  the  wards  the  g 
weft.  It  is  greater  near  the  equator  than  about  the  weft— Cur 
poles ;  and  indeed  cannot  be  faid  to  take  place  at  all  in  reliw* 
the  northern  hemiiphere  beyond  the  tropic.  It  begins 
on  the  weft  fide  of  America,  where  it  is  moderate : 
hence  that  part  of  the  ocean  has  been  called  Pacific . 

As  the  waters  advance  weftward  their  motion  is  accele¬ 
rated  ;  fo  that,  after  having  traverfed  the  globe,  they 
ftrike  with  great  violence  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  Being  flopped  by  that  continent,  they  turn  north¬ 
ward,  and  run  with  confiderable  impetuofity  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  ;  from  thence  they  proceed  along  the 
coaft  of  North  America,  till  they  come  to  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  great  bank  at  Newfoundland,  when  they 
turn  off,  and  run  down  through  the  Weftern  Ifles, 

This  current  is  called  the  Gulph  Stream .  It  was  firft 
accurately  deferibed  by  Dr  Franklin,  who  remarked 
alfo,  that  the  water  in  it  having  been  originally  heated 
in  the  torrid  zone,  cools  fo  gradually  in  its  paffage 
northward,  that  even  the  latitude  might  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  flream  by  means  of  a  thermometer.— 

This  motion  of  the  fea  weftward  has  never  been  ex¬ 
plained;  it  feeros  to  have  fome  connedlion  with  the 
trade-winds  and  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  on 
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its  axis. 

The  third  and  moft  remarkable  motion  of  the  fea  Motion 

cafione1 


af- 


is  the  tide,  which  is  a  regular  fwell  of  the  ocean  once 
every  1 2  hours,  owing,  as  Newton  lias  demonftrated, 
to  the  attra&ion  of  the  moon.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fea  the  tide  feldom  rifes  higher  than  one  or  two  feet, 
but  pn  the  coaft  it  frequently  reaches  the  height  of  45 
1  feet, 
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fret,  ftnd  ni  fome  .places  even  more.  The  tide  gene¬ 
rally  rifes  higher  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning  : 
on  the  coaft  of  Britain  this  holds  in  winter,  but  in  furn- 
mer  the  morning  tides  are  higheft.  In  fome  feas  it  is 
faid  that  there  are  no  tides.  This  cannot  be  owing  to 
their  being  furrounded  by  land,  becaufe  there  is  a  ride 
in  the  lakes  of  North  America.  For  an  explanation  of 
thefe  and  other  phenomena  we  refer  to  the  article  Tide. 

Sea- Air,  that  part  of  the  atmofphere  which  is  above 
the  fea. 

Sea-air  has  been  found  falubr'ous  and  remarkably 
beneficial  in  fome  diftempers.  This  may  be -owing  to 
its  containing  a  greater  portion  of  oxigenous  gas  or  vi¬ 
tal  air,  .and  being  lefs  impregnated  with  noxious  vapours 
than  the  land.  Dr  Ingenhoufz  made  feveral  experi¬ 
ments  to  afeertain  the  falubrity  of  fea-air.  By  mixin  r 
equal  meafures  of  common  air  and  nitrous  air,  he 
found,  that  at  Gravefend,  they  occupied  about  104,  or 
one  meafure,  and  of  a  meafure:  whereas  on  fea, 
about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  two 
meafures  of  air  (one  of  common  and  one  of  nitrous 
air)  occupied  from  0.91  to  0.94.  He  attempted  a  fi- 
milar^  experiment  on  the  middle  of  the  channel  between 
tiie  Englifh  coaft  and  Offend  ;  but  the  motion  of  the 
mip  rendered  it  impraCf  icable.  He  found  that  in  rainy 
and  windy  weather  the  fea-air  contained  a  fmailer  quan¬ 
tity  of  vital  air  than  when  the  weather  was  calm.  On 
the  fea-fhore  at  Oftend  it  occupied  from  94T  to  97  ; 
at  Bruges  he  found  it  at  105  ;  and  at  Antwerp  109I-. 
Dr  Ingenhoufz  thus  concludes  His  paper : 

Tmnf.  It  appears,  from  thefe  experiments,  that  the  air  at 
'®3jp«354.  fea  and  clofe  to  it  is  in  general  purer  and  fitter  for  ani¬ 
mal  life  than  the  air  on  the  land,  though  it  feems  to  be 
fubjedl  to  the  fame  inconflancy  in  its  degree  of  purity 
with  that  of  the  land  ;  fo  that  we  may  now  with  more 
confidence  fend  our  patients,  labouring  under  confump- 
tive  diforders,  to  the  fea,  or  at  leafl  to  places  fituaied 
clofe  to  the  fea,  which  have  no  marfhes  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  feems  alfo  probable,  that  the  air  will  be 
found  in  general  much  purer  far  from  the  land  than  near 
the  fhore,  the  former  being  never  fubjedi  to  be  mixed 
with  land  air. 

Dr  Damman,  an  eminent  pliyfician  and  profefTor 
royal  of  midwifery  at  Ghent,  told  Dr  Ingenhoufz,  that 
when  he  was  formerly  a  praaitioner  at  Oftend,  during 
feven  years,  he  found  the  people  there  remarkably  heal¬ 
thy  ;  that  nothing  was  rarer  there  than  to  fee  a  patient 
labouring  under  a  confumption  or  afthma,  a  malignant, 
putrid,  or  fpotted  fever;  that  the  difeafe  to  which  they 
are  the  moll  fubjea,  is  a  regular  intermittent  fever 
in  autumn,  when  fudden  tranfitions  from  hot  to  cold 
weather  happen. 

People  are  in  general  very  healthy  at  Gibraltar, 
though  there  are  very  few  trees  near  that  place  5  which 
Dr  Ingenhoufz  thinks  is  owing  to  the  purity  of  the 
air,  arifing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea. 

Mod  final!  iflands  are  very  healthy. 

At  Malta  people  are  little  fubjedl  to  difeafes,  and  live 
to  a  very  advanced  age. 

SEA-Anemony.  See  Animal- Flower. 

SEA-Bear .  ?  c  r> 

Sea.Cc//.  5  See  Phoca- 
Sea-Cow.  See  Trichecus. 

SsA-Crow,  MiRE-Crow,  or  Pewit.  See  Larus* 
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StA-Dead.  Sec  Aspwaltites. 

SzA-Devil.  SeeLopmvs. 

SsA-Dragon ,  a  monller  of  a  very  fingular  nature.  Ia 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  the  year  1 749,  we  li^ve 
the  account  of  a  fea-dragon  which  was  faid  to  be  taken 
between  Orford  and  Southwould,  on  the  coaft  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  afterwards  carried  round  the  country  as  a  cu- 
riofity  by  the  fifherman  who  caught  it. 

“  Its  head  and  tail  (fays  the  writer)  refemble  thofeof 
an  alligator  ;  it  has  two  large  fins,  which  ferve  it  both 
to  fwim  nnd  to  fly  ;  and  though  they  were  fo  dried  that 
I  could  not  extend  them,  yet  they  appear,  by  the  folds, 
to  be  fiiaped  like  thofe  which  painters  have  given  to 
dragons  and  other  winged  moniters  that  ferve  as  fup- 
porters  to  coats  of  arms.  Its  body  is  covered  with  im¬ 
penetrable  feales ;  its  legs  have  two  joints,  and  its  feet 
are  hoofed  like  thofe  of  an  als  :  it  has  five  rows  of  very 
white  and  fharp  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  is  in  length 
about  four  feet,  though  it  was  longer  when  alive,  it 
having  fhrunk  as  it  became  dry. 

“  It  was  caught  in  a  net  with  mackerel  ;  and  being 
dragged  on  fhore,  was  knocked  down  with  a  ftretcher 
or  boat-hook.  The  net  being  opened,  it  fuddenly- 
fprung  up,  and  flew  above  50  yards  r  the  man  who  firft 
leized  it  had  feveral  of  his  fingers  bitten  off;  and  the 
wound  mortifying,  he  died.  It  afterwards  faftened  on 
the  man’s  arm  who  (hows  it,  and  lacerated  it  fo  much, 
that  the  mufcles  are  fhrunk,  and  the  hand  and  fingers 
diftorted  ;  the  wound  is  not  yet  healed,  and  is  thought 
to  be  incurable.  It  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been 
deferibed  by  naturalifts  under  the  name  of  the  Sea- 
dragon.”  See  Plate  CCCCXLIX. 

SsA-Gage.  See  Sea-GAGE . 

Sea  Hare.  See  Laplysia. 

SeA-Horfe ,  in  ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the 
Hippocamus .  See  Syngnath  us. 

Sea- Lemon.  See  Doris. 

Sea-Liou.  See  Phoca. 

Sea- Mall,  or  Sea-ALw.  See  Ear  us. 

SRA-Man.  See  Mermaid. 

SEA-Marks.  .  The  eredtion  of  beacons,  liglit-houfes, 
and  fea- marks,  is  a  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
By  8  Eliz.  13.  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-houlc 
are  empowered  to  fet  up  any  beacons  or  fea-marks 
wherever  they  fhall  think  them  neceffary ;  and  if  the 
owner  of  the  land  or  any  other  perfon  fhall  deftroy 
them,  or  take  down  any  fteeple,  tree,  or  other  known 
fea-mark,  he  fhall  forfeit  loot.  Sterling;  or,  in  cafe 
of  inability  to  pay  it,  he  fhall  be  ipfo  fafto  outlawed. 

Sea- Needle ,  Garjflo .  See  Esox. 

SEA-Nettle .  See  Animal- Flower. 

Sea-Pic,  or  Oyjler- Catcher.  See  Hjematopus. 

Sea  Plants ,  are  thofe  vegetables  that  grow  in  falt-wa- 
ter  within  the  fhores  of  the  fea.  The  old  botanifts  di¬ 
vided  thefe  jnto  three  claffes.  1.  The  firft  clafs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  arrangement,  contained  the  Alga/,  the  fu¬ 
el,  the  fea-moffes  or  confervas ,  and  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  fponges.  2.  The  fecond  contained  fubftances  of 
a  hard  texture,  like  ftone  or  horn,  which  feem  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  nature  with  what  we  call  %oophyta , 
with  -this  difference,  that  we  refer  fponges  to  this  clafs 
and  not  to  the  firft.  The  third  clafs  was  the  fame  with 
our  Lthophyta ,  comprehending  corals ,  mandrepora ,  See . 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  genera  belonging  to  the 
®  b  fecond 
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Sea.  fecond  and  third  of  thefe  clafles,  and 

'  red  to  the  firft,  are  not  vegetables,  but  animals,  or  the 
produftions  of  animals.  See  Coralljna,  Madrepora, 
Spongia.  Sea-plants,  then,  properly  (peaking,  belong 
to  the  clafs  of  cryptogamia,  and  the  order  of  algae  ; 
and,  according  to  Bomare,  are  all  comprehended  under 
the  genus  of  fucus.  We  may  alfo  add  feveral ^ fpecies 
oi'theulva  and  conferva  and  the  fargazo.  The  fuel 
and  marine  ulvas  are  immeifed  in  the  fea,  are  fefiile,  and 
without  root.  The  marine  conferva:  are  either  fefiile 
or  floating.  The  fargazo  grows  beyond  foundings. 

As  fome  fpecies  of  the  fucus,  when  dried  and  pre¬ 
ferred,  are  extermely  beautiful,  the  curious,  and  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  who  profecute  the  ftudy  of  botany,  mull  be 
anxious  to  know  the  bell  method  of  preferring  them, 
without  deftroying  their  colour  and  beauty,  ihe^fol- 
lowing  method  is  recommended  by  M.  Mauduyt.  1  ake 
a  Iheet  of  paper,  or  rather  of  palleboard,  and  cover  it 
with  varnilh  on  both  fides  ;  and  having  rowed  in  a  boat 
to  the  rock  where  the  fucus  abounds,  plunge  your  var- 
nifhed  paper  into  the  water,  and,  detaching  the  fucus, 
receive  it  upon  the  paper.  Agitate  the  paper  gently  in 
the  water,  that  the  plant  may  be  properly  fpread  over 
it ;  and  lift  them  up  together  foftly  out  of  the  water  : 
then  fix  down  with  pins  the  ftrong  ftalks,  that  they 
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even  fome  refer-  had  a  long  (harp  fnout,  broad  paws,  and  fpouted  water  ^ 

like  a  whale  ;  that  the  body  feemed  to  be  covered  with 
feales  ;  the  (kin  was  uneven  and  wrinkled,  and  the  lower 
part  was  formed  like  a  fnake.  The  body  of  this  monller 
is  faid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  hoglhead ;  his  fkin  is  varie¬ 
gated  like  a  tortoife  (hell ;  and  his  excrement,  which 
floats  upon  thefurfaceof  the  water,  is  corrofive.”  Not- 
withftanding  the  belief  of  Guthrie,  and  the  tc Simony 
which  he  produces,  we  cannot  help  doubting  of  the  ex¬ 
igence  of  the  fea-ferpent.  Its  bulk  is  faid  to  be  fo  dif- 
proportionate  to  all  the  known  animals  of  our  globe, 
that  it  requires  more  than  oi  dinary  evidence  to  render  it 
credible  ;  but  the  evidence  which  is  offered  is  fo  very 
feeble  and  unfatisfa&ory,  that  no  man  of  found  judge¬ 
ment  would  think  it  fuflicient  to  eflablifli  the  truth  of 
an  extraordinary  fad. 

SEA-Sicknefs ,  a  diforder  incident  to  mod  perfons  on 
their  Aril  going  to  fea,  occafioned  by  the  agitation  of 
the  veffel.  In  voyages,  fea-iicknefs,  though  it  continues 
in  general  only  for  the  firft  day  or  two,  is  extremely  Mofehy't 
harafling  to  fome  people  at  intervals,  efpecially  on  any 
increafed  motion  of  the  veffel.  Sometimes,  by  long  con-  J 
.  tinuance,  it  caufes  fever,  headach,  quick  pulfc,  third, 
white  tongue,  and  a  total  deprivation  of  the  retention 
of  the  ftomach  ;  evils  which  are  always  difficult  to  re- 


then  fix  down  with  pins  the  ltrong  iuuks,  uiat  m^y  9  .  ,  .  ,  , 

may  not  be  difplaced,  and  leave  the  plant  lying  upon  move,  and  frequently  terminate  only  with  the  voyage 
the^varnilhed  paper  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  When  it  is  This  indifpofition  is  confiderably  alleviated  by  a  fmall 


fully  dry,  the"  different  parts  will  retain  their  pofition, 
and  the  plant  may  be  preferved  within  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  If  you  wifh  to  free  it  from  the  (lime  and  fait 
which  adheres  to  it,  it  may  be  walked  gently  in  freffi  wa¬ 
ter,  after  being  removed  from  the  rock  on  which  it 

^  SEA-Serpenty  a  monftrous  creature,  faid  to  inhabit  the 
northern  feas  about  Greenland  and  the  coafts  of 
Norway.  The  following  marvellous  account  of  this 
monfter  is  given  by  Guthrie.  “  In  i75^>  one 
was  (hot  by  a  mafter  of  a  fhip :  its  head  refembled  that 
cf  a  horfc  ;  the  mouth  was  large  and  black,  as  were  the 
eyes,  a  white  mane  hanging  from  its  neck:  it  floated  on 
.the  furface  of  the  water,  and  held  its  head  at  leaf!  two 
feet  out  of  the  fea  :  between  the  head  and  neck  were  fe- 
ven  or  eight  folds,  which  were  very  thick ;  and  the 
length  of  this  fnake  was  more  than  roo  yards,  fome  fay 
fathoms.  They  have  a  remarkable  averfion  to  the  fmell 
of  caftor  ;  for  which  reafon,  fhip,  boat,  and  bark  mailers 
provide  themfelves  with  quantities  of  that  drug,  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  overfet,  the  ferpent’s  olfa&ory  nerves  being 
remarkably  exquilite.  The  particularities  related  of  this 
animal  would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  attefted  upon 
oath  Egede,  a  very  reputable  author,  fays,  that  on  the 
6th  day  of  July  1734*  a  krge  and  frightful  fea-mon  er 
raifed  itftlf  fo  high  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head 
reached  above  the  main- top-mail  of  the  Ihip  >  that  it 


tea  fpoontul  of  ether,  taken  now  and  then  in  a  glafs  of 
water,  and  applying  fome  of  it  to  the  temples  and  nof- 
trils.  The  ancient  writers  recommend  acid  fiuits, bread 
and  vegetables  foaked  in  vinegar,  after  the  ftomach  has 
been  cleanfed  by  vomiting ;  but  not  to  attempt  to  fup- 
prefs  the  vomiting  until  that  end  was  obtained.  An  old 
remedy  for  fea-fieknefs,  and  a  very  common  one  among 
failors,  is  a  draught  or  two  of  fea  water  ;  which,  though 
a  difgufting  medicine  at  fuch  a  time,  yet  where  the  firft 
paffages  are  foul  and  loaded,  generally  produces  the  de- 
fired  effe&  when  the  perturbation  it  occafions  ceafes. 

SEA-Star.  SeeAsTERiAs. 

SEA-Urcbine.  See  Echinus. 

SEA-Watcr,  the  fait  water  of  the  fea.  The  principal 
falts  contained  in  fea- water  are,  ift,  Common  marine  or 
culinary  fait,  compounded  of  foflil  alkali  or  foda  and 
marine  acid  ^  2dly,  A  fait  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
fame  acid  with  magnefian  earth  ;  and,  laftly,  A  fmali 
quantity  of  felenite.  The  quantity  of  faline  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  a  pint  of  fea-water,  in  the  Britiffi  feas,  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Neumann,  about  one  ounce  in  each  pint  (a). 

The  faltnefs  of  this  water  is  judged  to  arife  from 
great  multitudes  both  of  mines  and  mountains-  of  fait 
difperfed  here  and  there  in  the  depths  of  the  fea.  Dr 
Halley  fuppofes  that  it  is  probable  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fea-falt,  and  of  all  fait  lakes,  as  the  Cafpian  Sea, 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  Lake  of  Mexico,  and  the  Titicaca 

in 


(a)  In  Sir  Torbem  Bergman’s  analyfis  of  fea- water  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  June  1776,  about  the  Ia- 
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in  P  cru,  if  derived  from  the  water  of  the  rivers  which 
they  receive :  and  fmce  this  fort  of  lakes  has  no  exit  or 
difcliarge  but  by  the  exhalation  of  vapours,  and  alfo 
fmce  thefe  vapours  are  entirely  frefh  or  devoid  of  fuch 
particles,  it  is  certain  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  and  of 
fuch  lakes  mult  from  time  to  time  increafe;  and  therefore 
the  faltnefs  at  this  time  mull  be  greater  than  at  any  time 
heretofore.  He  further  adds,  that  if,  by  experiments 
made  in  different  ages,  we  could  find  the  different  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  which  the  fame  quantity  of  water  (taken 
up  in  the  fame  place,  and  in  all  other  the  fame  cir- 
cumflances)  would  afford,  it  would  be  eafy  from  thence, 
by'  rules  of  proportion,  to  find  the  age  of  the  world 
very  nearly,  or  the  time  wherein  it  has  been  acquiring 
its  prefent  faltnefs. 

This  opinion  of  Dr  Halley  is  fo  improbable,  that  it 
is  furprifing  fo  acute  a  philofopher  could  have  adopted 
it.  That  frefh  water  rivers  fhould  in  the  courfe  of 
many  thoufand  years  produce  faltnefs  in  the  fea,  is 
quite  incredible.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  every  fea  or 
great  body  of  water  which  receives  rivers  muff  be  fait, 
and  muff  poffefs  a  degree  of  faltnefs  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  which  the  rivers  difeharge.  But 
fo  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  the  Palus  Meotis 
and  the  great  lakes  in  America  do  not  contain  fait  but 
frefh  water.  It  may  indeed  be  objeded,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  which  the  rivers  carry  along  with  them  and 
depofit  in  the  fea,  muff:  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  foil 
through  which  they  flow,  which  may  in  fome  places 
contain  no  fak  at  all :  and  tiffs  may  be  the  reafon  why 
the  great  lakes  in  America  and  the  Palus  Meotis  are 
frefh.  But  to  this  opinion,  which  is  merely  hypotheti¬ 
cal,  there  are  infurmountable  objedions.  It  is  a  curious 
fad  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  is  greatefl  under  the  line, 
and  diminifhes  gradually  as  we  advance  to  the  poles : 
We  muff:  therefore  fuppofe,  if  Dr  Halley’s  theory  be 
true,  that  the  earth  contains  more  fait  in  the  tropical 
regions  than  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  more  in  the 
temperate  zones  than  in  the  frigid  ;  and  confequently 
that  the  rivers  in  thefe  different  regions  contain  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  proportionable  to  their  diftance  from  the 
equator.  This,  however,  muff:  firft  be  proved  by  ex¬ 
periment,  and  cannot  be  affumed  as  an  efbablifhed  fad. 
But  there  is  another  circumftance  that  entirely  deffiroys 
this  theory.  If  we  allow  that  the  fea  receives  its  fait- 
nefs  from  the  rivers,  it  muff:  be  equally  fait  or  nearly  fo 
in  every  part  of  the  earth.  For,  according  to  a  fimple 
and  well  known  principle  in  chemiftry,  when  any  fub - 
Jlance  is  diffolved  in  water  with  the  ojftflance  of  agitation , 
at  whatever  part  of  the  water  it  is  introduced ,  it  will  be 
equally  diffufed  through  the  whole  liquid.  Now  though  it 
were  true  that  a  greater  quantity  of  fait  were  introdu¬ 
ced  into  the  fea  under  the  line  than  towards  the  poles, 
from  the  conflant  agitation  occafioned  by  the  wind  and 
tide,  the  fait  mult  foon  pervade  the  whole  mafs  of  water. 
To  fay  that  the  fuperior  degree  of  heat  in  the  tropical 
regions  may  difiolve  a  greater  quantity  of  fait,  will  not 
deftroy  our  argument  ;  for  it  is  an  eftablifhed  principle 
in  chemiffry,  that  cold  water  will  difiolve  nearly  as  great 
a  quantity  of  fait  as  hot  water  can  difiolve. 

The  faltnefs  of  the  fea  has  alfo  been  aferibed  to 
the  folution  of  fubterraneous  mines  of  fait  which  is 
fuppofed  to  abound  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea  and  along 
its  fhores.  But  this  hypothefis  cannot  be  fupported. 


If  the  fea  were  conftantly  difTolvIng  fak,  it  would  foon 
become  faturated  ;  for  it  cannot  be  faid  that  it  is  de¬ 
prived  of  any  part  of  its  fait  by  evaporation,  fmce  rain¬ 
water  is  frefh.  If  the  fea  were  to  become  faturated, 
neither  fifhes  nor  vegetables  could  live  iu  it.  We  mutt 
therefore  defpair  of  being  able  to  account  for  the  falt¬ 
nefs  of  the  fea  by  fecond  caufes ;  and  mull  fuppofe  that 
it  has  been  fait  from  the  creation.  It  is  impoffible  in¬ 
deed  to  fuppofe  that  the  waters  of  the  fea  were  at  any 
period  frefh  fince  the  formation  of  fifhes  and  fea-plants  : 
for  as  thefe  will  not  live  in  water  faturated  with  fait, 
neither  will  they  live  in  water  that  is  frefh  ;  we  therefore 
conclude  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  has  been  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  ages.  This  is  the  fimpleft  hypothefis  of  the 
three  that  has  been  mentioned.  It  explains  heft  the 
various  phenomena,  and  is  involved  in  feweft  difficulties. 
We  fhall,  however,  allow  that  there  may  be  fome  ex¬ 
ceptions  ;  that  the  faltnefs  of  fome  feas,  or  of  particu¬ 
lar  parts  of  the  fame  fea,  may  be  increafed  by  mines  of 
rock-falt  difperfed  near  its  fhores. 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  this  fait  property  of  fea- 
water,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  pre- 
ferves  its  waters  pure  and  fweet,  which  otherwife  would 
corrupt  and  ftink  like  a  filthy  lake,  and  confequently 
that  none  of  the  myriads  of  creatures  which  now  live 
therein  could  then  have  a  being.  From  thence  alfo  the 
fea-water  becomes  much  heavier,  and  therefore  fhips  of 
greater  fize  and  quantity  may  be  ufed  thereon.  Salt¬ 
water  alfo  doth  not  freeze  fo  foon  as  frefh-water,  whence 
the  feas  are  more  free  for  navigation.  We  have  a  dif- 
fertation,  by  Dr  Rufiel,  concerning  the  medical  ufes  of 
fea-water  in  difeafes  of  the  glands,  &c.  wherein  the  au¬ 
thor  premifes  fome  obfervations  upon  the  nature  of  fea- 
water,  confidered  as  impregnated  with  particles  of  all 
the  bodies  it  pafies  over,  fuch  as  fubmarine  plants,  fifli, 
falts,  minerals,  & c.  and  faturated  with  their  fevcral  ef¬ 
fluvia,  to  enrich  it  and  keep  it  from  putrefaction :  whence 
this  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  contract  a  foapinefs  ;  and  the 
whole  collection,  being  pervaded  by  the  fulphureous 
fteams  paffing  through  it,  to  conftitute  what  we  call 
fea-water  ;  the  confefied  diftingnifhing  charade riftics  of 
which  are  faltnefs,  bitternefs,  nitrofity,  and  unduofity : 
whence  the  author  concludes,  that  it  may  be  juftly  ex- 
peded  to  contribute  fignally  to  the  improvement  of 
phyfic.  The  cafes  in  which  our  author  informs  us  we 
are  to  exped  advantage  from  fea-water  are,  i.  In  all 
recent  obftrudions  of  the  glands  of  the  inteftines  and 
mefentery,  2.  All  recent  obffrudions  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  glands,  and  thofe  of  the  vifeera,  which  frequently 
produce  confumptions.  3.  All  recent  glandular  fwel- 
lings  ©1  the  neck,  or  other  parts.  4.  Recent  tumors 
of  the  joints,  if  they  are  not  fuppurated,  or  become 
fchirrous  or  cancerous,  and  have  not  carious  bones  for 
their  caufe.  5.  Recent  defluxions  upon  tlje  glands  of 
the  eyelids.  6.  All  defoedations  of  the  ikin,  from  an 
eryfipelas  to  a  lepra.  7.  Difeafes  of  the  glands  of  the 
nofe,  with  their  ufual  companion  a  thicknefs  of  the  lip. 
■8.  Obftrudions  of  the  kidneys,  where  there  is  no  in¬ 
flammation,  and  the  ftone  not  large.  9.  In  recent  ob- 
ftrndions  of  the  liver,  this  method  will  be  proper, 
where  it  prevents  conftipations  of  the  belly,  and  affifls 
other  medicines  direded  in  iderical  cafes.  The  fame 
remedy  is  faid  to  be  of  fignal  fervice  in  the  bronchocele; 
and  is  likewife  recommended  for  the  prevention  of 
B  b  a  thofe 
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Sea.  thofe  bilious  colics  that  fo  frequently  affed  our  maii- 


Prefervatlon  of  Sf. Water  from  PutrefaBion.  As  it 
is  fometimes  neccfiary  to  preferve  fea  water  in  cafks  for 
bathing’  and  other  purpofes,  it  is  of  importance  to  know 
how  to  keep  it  from  putrefa&ion.  Many  experiments 
were  made  to  determine  this  point  by  Mr  Henry,  and 
are  recorded  in  the  firfl  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefter.  His 
fiffl  experiment  we  fhall  here  prefent  to  our  readers. 
“  To'  one  quart  of  fea-water  were  added  two  fcruples 
of  frefli  quicklime  ;  to  another,  half  an  ounce  of  com- 
Irion  culinary  fait ;  and  a  third  was  kept  as  a  fiandard 
without  any  addition.  The  mouths  of  the  bottles  be¬ 
ing  loofely  covered  with  paper,  they  were  expofed  to 
the  ad  ion  of  the  fun  in  feme  of  the  hotted  weather 
in  fummer.  In  about  a  week  the  tiandard  became 
very  ofTenlive ;  and  the  water,  with  the  additional 
quantity  of  fait,  did  not  continue  fweet  many  honrs 
longer  ;  whereas  that  with  lime  continued  many  months 
without  ever  exhibiting  the  lead  marks  of  putridity.’* 
When  he  added  a  dram  more  of  quicklime,  the  whole 
of  the  magnefia  contained  in  the  water  was  feparated  ; 
and  when  a  further  addition  was  maae,  a  lime-water 
was  immediately  formed.  He  therefore  concluded,  that 
two  fcruples  of  quicklime  ate  fufficient  to  preferve  a 
quart  of  fea-water.  The  proportions,  however,  may 
vary  a  little,  according  to  the  flrength  of  the  quick- 
x  lime  employed. 

Different  Frefhening  of  Sea* Water .  The  method  of  making 
methods  of  fea*watcr  frefh  was  long  a  defideratum  m  navigation, 
treihemnir  ]yiany  methods  have  been  propofed  for  this  purpofe.  Mr 
Appleby  publifhed  an  account  of  a  piocefs  which  he  had 
infotuted  in  the  year  1734.  He  drilled  fea-water 
with  a  quantity  of  lapis  tnfernath  and  calcined  bones ; 
but  this  procefs  was  foon  laid  afide,  as  it  was  not  only 
difficult  in  itfelf,  but  rendered  the  water  unpalatable. 
Dr  Butler  propofed  foap-leys  in  place  of  Mr  Appleby’s 
ingredients ;  but  the  water  was  dill  liable  to  the 
fame  obje&ion.  Dr  Stephen  Hales  recommended 
powdered  chalk  ;  but  his  method  was  expen hve,  and 
did  not  improve  the  tafle  of  the  water.  Dr  Lind 
cf  Portfmouth  diddled  fea-water  without  any  ingre¬ 
dients  ;  but  as  the  experiment  he  made  was  .  per- 
formed  in  a  vtffel  containing  only  two  quarts,  with  a 
glafs  receiver  in  his  fludy,  nothing  conclufive  can  be 


jfea-  water. 


drawn  from  it  for  the  ufe  of  failurs.  At  length  Dr 


Dr  Irving’s  Irving  brought  the  procefs  to  a  very  high  degree  of  Sim¬ 
plicity  and  "perfe&ion,  by  which  the  water  is  obtained 
pure,  without  much  eXpence  of  fuel  or  a  complicated 
apparatus.  For  this  valuable  difeovery  he  received  a 
reward  of  L.5000.  The  advantages  of  Iris  method  re¬ 
main  to  be  Hated,  which  may  be  reduced  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  i.The  abolifning  all  Hills,  Hill-heads,  worm-pipes, 
tfnd  their  tubes,  which  occupy  fo  much  fpace  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  totally  incompatible  with  the  necefiary  bufinefs 
of  the  fnip  ;  and  ufing  in  the  room  of  thefe  the  flup’s 
kettle  or  boiler,  to  the  top  whereof  may  occafionally  be 
applied  a  Ample  tube,  which  can  be  eahly  made  on  board 
a  vefiel  at  fea,  of  iron  plate,  Hove  funnel,  or  tin  fheet ; 
fo  that  no  Situation  can  prevent  a  Hi  ip  from  being  com¬ 
pletely  fupplied  with  the  means  of  diHilling  fea-water, 
2.  In  confequence  of  the  principles  of  di foliation  being 
'fully  Wfcer tabled,  die  Contrivance  of  the  Ample  ft  means 


of  obtaining  the  grcateH  quantity  of  difolled  water,  by 
making  the  tube  Sufficiently  large  to  receive  the. whole  - 
colnmn  of  vapour,  and  placing  it  nearly  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  to  prevent  any  compreffion  of  the  fluid,  which 
takes  place  fo  much  with  the  common  worm.  3  The 
adopting  of  thefimpleftand  molt  efficacious  means  of  con¬ 
densing  vapour  ;  for  nothing  more  is  required  in  the  di- 
Hillation  but  keeping  the  furface  of  the  tube  always  wet, 
which  is  done  by  having  fome  fea-water  at  hand,  and  a 
perfon  to  dip  a  mop  or  fvvab  into  this  water,  and  pafs  it 
along  the  upper  furface  of  the  tube.  By  this  operation 
the  vapour  contained  in  the  tube  will  be  entirely  con- 
denfed  with  the  greateH  rapidity  imaginable  ;  for  by  the 
application  of  the  wet  mop  thin  {beets  of  water  are  uni¬ 
formly  fpread,  and  mechanically  prefled  upon  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  hot  tube  ;  which  being  converted  into  va¬ 
pour  make  way  for  a  fticceffion  of  freih  {beets  ;  and 
thus,  both  by  the  evaporation  and  clofe  contact  of  the 
cold  water  conHantly  repeated,  the  heat  is  carried  off 
more  effedually  than  by  any  other  method  yet  known, 
4.  The  carrying  on  the  difollation  without  any  addi¬ 
tion,  a  corred  chemical  analyfis  of  fea-water  having* 
evinced  the  futility  of  mixing  ingredients  with  it,  either 
to  prevent  an  acid  from  rifing  with  the  vapour,  or  to  de- 
flroy  any  bituminous  oil  fuppofed  to  exiH  in  fea-water,, 
and  to  contaminate  the  difolled  water,  giving  it  that 
fiery  unpalatable  tafle  infeparable  from  the  former  pro,, 
cedes.  5.  The  afeertaining*  the  proper  quantity  of  fea 
water  that  ought  to  be  difolled,  whereby  the  frefh.  wa¬ 
ter  is  prevented  from  contrading  a  noxious  impregna¬ 
tion  of  metallic  falts,  and  the  veil'd  from  being  corroded 
and  otherwise  damaged  by  the  falts  caking  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it.  6.  The  producing  a  quantity  of  fweet  and 
wholefome  water,  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  tafle,  and 
fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  {hipping.  7.  The  ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  the  dreffing  the  flup’s  provifions,  fo 
as  to  difl.il  a  very  confiderable  quantity  of  water  from  the 
vapour,  which  would  otherwiic  be  loft,  without  any  ad¬ 
dition  of  fuel.  To  fum  up  the  merits  of  this  method  in 
a  few  words :  The  ufe  of  a  Ample  tube,  of  the  molt 
eafy  conftrudion,  applicable  to  any  {hip’s  kettle.  The 
rejecting  all  ingredients  ;  afeertaining  the  proportion  of 
water  to  be  difolled,  with  every  advantage  of  quality, 
fzving  of  fnel,  and  prefer  vat  ion  of  boilers.  The  ob¬ 
taining  frefh  water,  wholefome,  palatable,  and  in  Suffi¬ 
cient  quantities.  Taking  advantage  of  the  vapour 
which  afeends  in  the  kettle  while  the  {hip’s  provifions 
are  boiling.  All  thefe  advantages  are  obtained  by  the 
above  mentioned  Ample  addition  to  the  common  ihip’s 
kettles.  Blit  Dr  Irving  propofes  to  introduce  two  fur¬ 
ther  improvements.  The  firit  is  a  hearth,  or  Hove,  fo 
conftruded  that  the  fire  which  is  kept  up  the  whole 
day  for  the  common  bufinefs  of  the  {hip  ferves  like  wife 
for  difollation  ;  whereby  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water 
for  all  the  economical  purpofes  of  the  fhip  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  with  a  very  inconfiderable  addition  to  the  expence 
of  fuel.  The  other  improvement  is  that  of  fubfotuting, 
even  in  the  iargefl  fhips,  cafl-iron  boilers,  of  a  new  con- 
ftru&ipn,  in  the  place  of  coppers, 
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As  foon  as  fea-water  is  put  into  the  boiler,  the  tube  Directions 
is  to  be  fitted  either  into  the  top  or  lid,  round  which,  if  {or  dflhU-^ 
necefiary,  a  bit  of  wet  linen  may  be  applied,  to  make  it 
fit  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  the  vefiel ;  there  will  be  no 


occafion  for  luting,  as  the  tube  ads  like  a  funnel  in  car- 
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^  Tying  pff  the  vapour.  When  the  water  begins  to  boil, 
the  vapour  fh  on  Id  be  allowed  to  pafs  freely  fora  minute, 
which  will  effectually  clean  the  tube  and  upper  part  of 
the  boiler.  The  tube  is  afterwards  to  be  kept  con- 
ftantly  wet,  by  palling  a  mop  or  fwab,  dipped  in  fca 
water,  along  its  upper  furface.  The  wafte  water  run- 
ning  from  the  mop  may  be  carried  off  by  means  of  a 
board  made  like  a  fpout,  and  placed  beneath  the  tube. 
The  ddtillation  may  be  continued  till  three-fourths  of 
the  water  be  drawn  off,  and  no  further.  This  may  be 
afeertaiued  either  by  a  gauge-rod  put  into  the  boiler,  or 
by  meaturing  the  water  di/tilled.  The  brine  is  then  to 
be  let  out.  Water  may  be  diftilled  in  the  fame  manner 
while  the  provifions  are  boiling.  When  tlie  tube  is 
/nade  on  fhore,  the  beft  fob  ft  a  nee  for  the  purport;  is 
thin  copper  well  tinned,  this  being  more  durable  in  long 
voyages  than  tin-plates.  Inftead  of  mopping,  the  tube, 
if  required,  may  have  a  cafe  made-  alfo  of  copper,  fo 
rnuch  larger  in  diameter  as  to  admit  a  thin  fheet  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  circulate  between  them  by  means  of  a  fpiral  cop¬ 
per  thread,  with  a  pipe  of  an  inch  diameter  at  each  end 
ol  the  cafe  ;  the  lower  for  receiving  cold  water,  and  the 
upper  for  carrying  it  off  when  heated. 

Plate  When  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  room  can  be  con- 
tccaivm.  ven/entI7  allowed  for  diftillation,  the  machine  (n°  2.), 
which  is  only  27  inches  long,  may  be  fubftituted,  as 
was  done  in.  this  voyage.  The  principal  intention 
of  this  machine,  however,  is  to  diltil  rum  and  other 
liquors  ;  for  which  purpofe  it  lias  been  employed  with 
extraordinary  fuccefs,  in  preventing  an  ewpyreumay  or 
fiery  tafte. 

Figure  1.  reprefen ts  in  perfpedlive  a  fe&ion  of  the 
two  boilers  taken  out  of  the  frame.  In  the  back  part 
at  D,  E,  are  feen  openings  for  the  cocks.  On  the  top 
is  a  diftilling  tube  A,  B,  C,  five  inches  diameter  at  A, 
and  decreafing  in  fize  to  three  inches  at  C  ;  the  length 
from  B  to  C  is  five  feet.  Near  C  is  a  ring  to  prevent 
the  water  which  is  applied  to  the  furface  from  mixing 
with  the  di Hilled  water.  In  the  infide  of  the  tube,  below 
B,  is  a  fmall  lip  or  ledgin?,  to  hinder  the  diftilled  water 
from  returning  into  the  boiler  by  the  rolling  of  the  fhip. 

In  figure  2.  A,  B,  C,  D,  reprefent  a  vertical  fe&ion 
of  a  copper  box,  27  inches  long,  feven  inches  wide,  and 
1  1  in  height,  tinned  on  the  infide.  In  the  bottom  F  is 
an  aperture  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  ring  to 
fit  on  the  ftill  or  boiler.  The  dotted  lines  which  run  nearly 
horizontal,  are  veffels  of  thin  copper,  tinned  on  the  out- 
fide,  two  feet  long,  feven  inches  wide,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  deep.  At  G  Is  a  funnel  to  receive  cold  water, 
which  is  conveyed  into  the  vefTels  by  communicating 
pipes,  contrived  in  fucli  a  manner  as  to  form  a  complete 
and  quick  circulation  of  the  water  through  their  whole 
extent.  When  the  water  is  become  hot  by  the  action 
of  the  fleam,  it  is  difeharged  by  the  horizontal  pipe  at 
A.  E  is  a  pipe  from  which  the  diftilled  water  or  fpfrits 
run,  and  is  bent  in  fiieh  a  form  that  the  liquor  running 
from  it  adts  as  a  valve,  and  hinders  any  fleam  from  efca- 
ping  that  way.  On  the  top  of  the  box,  at  H,  is  a  fafety- 
valve,  which  prevents  any  danger  from  a  great  accu¬ 
mulation  of  vapour  not  condenfed  for  want  of  a  pro¬ 
per  fupply  of  cold  water. 

Kthod  %  We  nOW  menfcion  a  different  method,  difeovered 

(lethening.  t^ie  Chevalier  Lor  gnu,  by  congelation  of  fea-water. 

fty  coi;gc.^ea'water  requires  a  very  great  degree  of  cold  in  order 
tion.  to  become  ice.  Our  author  found  that  a  freezing  mix- 
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ture,  made  by  mixing  three  parts  of  pounded  ice  with 
two  parts  of  common  fait,  was  quite  fuilictent  to  freeze 
it.  f]  he  cold  produced  by  this  mixture  is  equal  to  about 
40  below  nought  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

A  quantity  of  fea-water  is  never  entirely  congealed, 
a  portion  of  it  always  remaining  fluid  ;  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  this  fluid  part  is  incomparably  more  full  of 
fait  and  more  naufeous  than  the  reft  ;  hence,  if  this  be 
fepa rated  from  the  congealed  part,  the  latter  on  being 
melted  will  be  found  to  contain  much  lefs  fait  than  it 
did  before  congelation.  This  we  fhall  call  the  water  of 
the  JirJ}  purification . 

If  the  water  of  the  firft  purification  be  a  tain  congeal¬ 
ed,  a  part  of  it  will  remain  fluid  as  in  the  firft  opera¬ 
tion.  This  fluid  portion  will  contain  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  fait  than  the  reft,  which  is  of  courfe  more  pure, 
and,  being  melted,  forms  the  water  of  the  fecond  puri¬ 
fication.  Thus,  by  repeatedly  freezing  the  fame  fea-wa¬ 
ter,  and  feparating  the  fluid  from  the  congealed  part  in 
every  operation,  it  is  at  Uft  perfectly  purified,  fo  as  to 
be  entirely  diverted  of  fait,  and  as  fit  for  diink  and  olhtr 
purpofes  as  the  pureft  water  that  is  ufed. 

.At  firft  the  fea-water,  in  order  to  be  congealed,  re¬ 
quires  a  very  great  degree  of  cold,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  ice  formed  in  it  confifts  rather  of  feales  or  filaments 
than  of  a  compact  body,  and  the  quantity  of  the  fluid 
parts  bears  a  confiderable  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
ice.  Bui  as  the  water,  by  undergoing  the  fuecejlive 
congelations,  becomes  more  and  move  pure,  fo  it  be¬ 
comes  capable  of  being  congealed  by  a  fmaller  and 
fi nailer  degree  of  cold  ;  the  ice  is  at  the  fame  time  more 
compact,  and  in  greater  quantity  ;  the  fluid  part  at  laft 
becoming  very  inconfiderable, 

Sf.A-lVeed,  or  Alga  Marina ,  is  commonly  ufed  as  a 
manure  on  the  fea-coaft,  where  it  can  be  procured  in 
abundance.  The  beft  fort  grows  on  rocks,  and  is  that 
from  which  kelp  is  made.  The  next  to  this  is  called 
the  peajy  feu-weed;  and  the  worft  is  that  with  a  long 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  the  farmers 
mix  it  with  ftable-dung  and  earth,  and  thus  obtain  a 
great  quantity  of  excellent  manure.  Sea- weed  is  found 
alfo  to  be  a  very  fit  manure  for  gardens,  as  it  not  only 
enriches  them,  but  deftroys  the  vermin  by  which  they 
are  ufually  i life  fled. 

Sea- Wolf.  See  Anarrhicas. 

Saltnefs  of  the  Sea .  See  SEA-lVater. 

South  Sea.  See  Pacific  Ocean ,  and  South  Sea. 
SEAL,  a  puncheon,  piece  of  metal,  or  other  mat¬ 
ter,  ufually  either  round  or  oval  ;  whereon  'are  engra¬ 
ven  the  arms,  device,  &c.  of  fomc  prince,  ftate,  com¬ 
munity,  mag iftrat;e,  or  private  perfon,  often  with  a  le¬ 
gend  or  inscription  ;  the  impreffton  whereof  in  wax 
fervesto  make  adts,  inftruments,  dec.  authentic. 

The  ufe  of  feais,  as  a  mark  of  authenticity  to  letters 
and  other  inftruments  in  writing,  is  extrernelv  ancient. 
We  read  of  it  among  the  Jews  and  Perfians  in  the  ear- 
lieft  and  m oft  facred  records  of  hiftory.  And  in  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  there  is  a  very  .remarkable  inftance, 
not  only  of  an  atteftation  by  feal,  but  alfo  of  the  qther 
tifual  formalities  attending  a  Jewifh  purchafe.  I11  the 
civil  law  alfo,  feais  were  the  evidence  of  truth,  and 
were  required,  on  the  part  of  the  witnefTes  at  leaft,  at 
the  atteftation  of  every  teftament.  But  in  the  times  of 
our  Saxon  anceftors,  they  were  not  much  in  ufe  in 
England.  lor  though  Sir  Edward  Coke  jelies  on  an 
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Indance  of  king  Edwyn’s  making  ufe  of  a  feal  about 
ico  years  before  the  conqueft,  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  was  the  ufage  among  the  whole  nation  :  and 
perhaps  the  charter  he  mentions  may  be  of  doubtful 
authority,  from  this  very  circumftance  of  its  being  feal- 
ed  ;  fince  we  are  allured  by  all  our  ancient  hiftorians 
that  fealing  was  not  then  in  common  ufe.  The  method 
of  the  Saxons  was,  for  fuch  as  could  write  to  fubfcribe 
their  names,  and,  whether  they  could  write  or  not,  to 
affix  the  (ign  of  the  crofs  ;  which  cuftom  our  illiterate 
vulgar  do  for  tiie  molt  part  to  this  day  keep  up,  by 
figning  a  crofs  for  their  mark  when  unable  to  write 
their  names.  And  indeed  this  inability  to  write,  and 
therefore  making  a  crofs  in  its  flead,  is  honeftly  avowed 
by  Csedwalla,  a  Saxon  king,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his 
charters.  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  fame  unfurmount- 
able  reafon,  the  Normans,  a  brave  but  illiterate  nation) 
at  their  firft  fettlement  in  France  ufed  the  pra&icc  of 
fealing  only,  without  writing  their  names  ;  which  cuftom 
continued  when  learning  made  its  way  among  them, 
though  the  reafon  for  doing  it  had  ceafed ;  and  hence 
the  charter  of  Edward  the  ConfcfTor  to  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  himfelf  being  brought  up  in  Normandy,  was 
witneffed  only  by  his  feal,  and  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  oldeft  fealed  charter  of  any  authenticity  in  Eng¬ 
land.  At  the  Conqueft,  the  Norman  lords  brought 
over  into  this  kingdom  their  own  faffiions  ;  and  intro¬ 
duced  waxen  feals  only,  inftead  of  the  Englifh  method 
of  writing  their  names,  and  figning  with  the  fign  of  the 
crofs.  The  impreffions  of  thefe  leals  were  fometimes  a 
knight  on  horfeback,  fometimes  other  devices ;  but 
coats  of  arms  were  not  introduced  into  feals,  nor  in¬ 
deed  ufed  at  all  till  about  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
who  brought  them  from  the  croifade  in  the  Holy  Land, 
where  they  were  firft  invented  and  painted  on  the  fliields 
of  the  knights,  to  diftinguiih  the  variety  of  perfons  of 
every  Chriftian  nation  who  reforttd  thither,  and  who 
could  not,  when  clad  in  complete  fteel,  be  otherwife 
known  or  afeertained. 

This  neglefl  of  figning,  and  reding  only  upon  the 
authenticity  of  feals,  remained  very  long  among  us;  for 
it  was  held  in  all  our  books,  that  fealing  alone  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  authenticate  a  deed :  and  fo  the  common  form 
of  attefting  deeds,  “  fealed  and  delivered,”  continues  to 


this  day  ;  notwlthftanding  the  ftatute  2  9  Car.  IT.  c.  3. 
revives  the  Saxon  cuftom,  and  exprefsly  directs  the  fign¬ 
ing  in  all  grants  of  lands  and  many  other  fpecies  of 
deeds  :  in  which,  therefore,  figning  feems  to  be  now  as 
neceflary  as  fealing,  though  it  hath  been  fometimes  held 
that  the  one  includes  the  other. 

The  king’s  great  feal  is  that  whereby  all  patents,  com- 
miffions,  warrants,  &c.  coming  down  from  the  king  arc 
fealed  ;  the  keeping  whereof  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  The  king’s  privy  feal  is  a  feal  that  is  ufually 
firft  fet  to  grants  that  are  to  pafs  the  great  feal. 

Seal.  Sec  Keeper  of  the  Privy-Seal. 

Seal  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  wax  or  lead,  and  the  im- 
preffion  thereon  affixed  to  the  thing  fealed. 

An  amalgam  of  mercury  with  gold,  reduced  to  the 
confiftence  of  butter,  by  (training  off  part  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  through  leather,  has  been  recommended  as  a  pro¬ 
per  material  for  taking  oft'  the  impreffion  of  feals  in  wax. 
In  this  (late,  the  compound  fcarcely  contains  one  part 
of  mercury  to  two  of  gold  ;  yet  is  of  a  filver  whitenefs, 
as  if  there  was  none  of  the  precious  metal  in  it.  In 
this  date  it  grows  foft  on  being  warmed  or  worked  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers;  and  is  therefore  proper  for  the  purpofe 
above-mentioned,  but  is  not  fuperior  to  fome  amalgams 
made  with  the  inferior  metals,  as  is  well  known  to  fome 
impoftors,  who  have  fold  for  this  ufe  amalgams  of  the 
bafe  metals  as  curious  preparations  of  gold. 

Seal,  in  zoology.  Sec  Phoca. 

SEALER,  an  officer  in  chancery  appointed  by  the 
lord  chancellor  or  keeper  of  the  great  feal  to  feal  the 
writs  and  inftruments  there  made  in  his  prefence. 

SEALING,  in  architecture,  the  fixing  a  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  in  a  wall  with  plafter,  mortar,  cement, 
lead,  or  other  folid  binding.  For  ftaples,  hinges,  and 
joints,  plafter  is  very  proper. 

Sealing- Wax .  See  Wax. 

SEAM,  or  Seme  of  corn,  is  a  meafure  of  eight  bu- 
fhels. 

Seam  ef  Glafs ,  the  quantity  of  120  pounds,  or  24 
(tones,  each  five  pounds  weight.  The  feam  of  \vood  is 
an  horfe-load. 

Seam,  in  mines,  the  fame  with  a  vein  or  ftratum  of 
metal. 


SEAMANSHIP. 


definition.  *D  Y  this  word  we  exprefs  that  noble  art,  or,  more 
I  I  purely,  the  qualifications  which  enable  a  man 
to  exercife  the  noble  art  of  working  a  (hip.  A  sea« 
an,  in  the  language  of  the  profeffion,  is  not  mere¬ 
ly  a  mariner  or  labourer  on  board  a  (hip,  but  a  man 
who  underftands  the  ftructure  of  this  wonderful  machine, 
and  every  fub ordinate  part  of  its  mechanifm,  fo  as  to 
enable  him  to  employ  it  to  the  bed  advantage  for  pnffi. 
ing  her  forward  in  a  particular  direction,  and  for  avoid>- 
ing  the  numberlefs  dangers  to  which  (he  is  expofed  by 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves.  He  alfo  knows 
what  courfes  can  be  held  by  the  (hip,  according  to  the 
wind  that  blows,  and  what  cannot,  and  which  of  thefe 
is  mod  conducive  to  her  progrefs  in  her  intended  voy¬ 
ages  and  he  muft  be  able  to  perform  every  part  of  the 


neceflary  operation  with  his  own  hands.  As  the  fea- 
men  exprefs  it,  he  muft  be  able  “  to  hand,  reef,  and 
fteer.,>  s* 

We  are  juftified  in  calling  it  a  nolle  art ,  not  only  by  Important? 
its  importance,  which  it  is  quite  needlefs  to  amplify  oran^ 
embellifh,  but  by  its  immenfe  extent  and  difficulty,  and 
the  prodigious  number  and  variety  of  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded — all  of  which  muft  be  poftefled  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  they  (hall  offer  tliemfelves  without 
reflection  in  an  inftant,  otherwife  the  pretended  feaman 
is  but  a  lubber,  and  cannot  be  trufted  on  his  watch. 

The  art  is  practifed  by  perfons  without  what  we  call 
education ,  and  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  fuffers  in  the  eftimation  of  the  carelefs  fpecta- 
tor.  It  is  thought  little  of,  becaufe  little  attention  Is 
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paid  to  it.  But  if  multiplicity,  variety,  and  intricacy 
of  principles,  and  a  fyftematic  knowledge  of  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  intitle  any  art  to  the  appellation  of  fcientific  and 
liberal ,  feamanfhip  claims  thefe  epithets  in  an  eminent 
degree.  We  are  amufed  with  the  pedantry  of  the  fea- 
man,  which  appears  in  his  whole  language.  Indeed  it 
is  the  only  pedantry  that  amufes.  A  fcholar,  a  foldier, 
a  lawyer,  nay,  even  the  elegant  courtier,  would  difguft 
us,  were  he  to  make  the  thoufandth  part  of  the  allufions 
to  his  profeffion  that  is  well  received  from  the  jolly  fea- 
man  ;  and  we  do  the  feaman  no  more  than  juftice.  His 
profeffion  mu/l  engrofs  his  whole  mind,  otherwife  he  can 

3  never  learn  it.  He  pofleffes  a  prodigious  deal  of  know- 
Difficulty  ledge  ;  but  the  honed:  tar  cannot  tell  what  he  knows,  or 
■of  the  ait,  rather  what  he  feels,  for  his  fcience  is  really  at  his- fin¬ 
gers  ends.  We  can  fay  with  confidence,  that  if  a  per- 
fon  of  education,  verfed  in  mechanics,  and  acquainted 
with  the  ftrudure  of  a  fhip,  were  to  obferve  with  atten¬ 
tion  the  movements  which  are  made  on  board  a  firft  or 
fecond  rate  fhip  of  war  during  a  drifting  ftorm,  under 
the  diredion  of  an  intelligent  officer,  he  would  be  rapt 
in  admiration. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  an  art  fo  important,  fo 'diffi¬ 
cult,  and  fo  intimately  conneded  with  the  invariable 
laws  of  mechanical  nature,  fhould  be  fo  held  by  its  pof- 
feffors,  that  it  cannot  improve,  but  mud  die  with  each 
individual.  Having  no  advantages  of  previous  educa¬ 
tion,  they  cannot  arrange  their  thoughts  ;  they  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  think.  They  can  far  lefs  expref3  or 
communicate  to  others  the  intuitive  knowledge  which 
they  poflefs ;  and  their  art,  acquired  by  habit  alone,  is 
little  different  from  an  inftind.  We  are  as  little  in- 
titled  to  exped  improvement  here  as  in  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  bee  or  the  beaver.  The  fpecies  (pardon 
the  alluiion  ye  generous  hearts  of  oak)  cannot  improve. 
Yet  a  fhip  is  a  machine.  We  know  the  forces  which 
ad  on  it,  and  we  know  the  refults  of  its  conftrudion — 
all  thefe  are  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  motion.  What  hin¬ 
ders  this  to  be  reduced  to  a  fet  of  practical  maxims,  as 
well  founded  and  as  logically  deduced  as  the  working 
of  a  fleam  engine  or  a  cotton  mill.  The  itoker  or  the 
fpinner  ads  only  with  his  hands,  and  may  “  whittle  as 
he  works  for  want  of  thought but  the  meclianift,  the 
engineer,  thinks  for  him,  improves  his  machine,  and  di¬ 
rects  him  to  a  better  pradice.  May  not  the  rough  fea¬ 
man  look  for  the  fame  affiftance  ;  and  may  not  the  inge¬ 
nious  fpeculatift  in  his  clofet  unravel  the  intricate  thread 
of  mechanifm  which  conned s  all  the  manual  operations  * 
with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  and  both  furnifh 
the  feaman  with  a  better  machine  and  dired  him  to  a 

4  more  dexterous  ufe  of  it  ? 

Which  has  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  may  be  done  ; 
hennZei!:  naf»  we  may  %  ^Iat  much  has  been  done.  We  think 
vatedhy11"  highly  of  the  progreffive  labours  of  Renaud,  Pitot,  Bou- 
the  French  guer,  Du  Hamel,  Groignard,  Bernoulli,  Euler,  Romme, 
philofo-  and  others  ;  and  are  both  furprifed  and  ferry  that  Bri- 

phers.  tain  has  contributed  fo  little  in  thefe  attempts.  Gor¬ 

don  is  the  only  one  of  our  countrymen  who  has  given  a 
profettedly  fcientific  treatife  on  a  fmall  branch  of  the 
fubjed.  The  government  of  France  has  always  been 
ftrongly  imprefled  with  the  notion  of  great  improve¬ 
ments  being  attainable  by  fyftematic  ftudy  of  this  art ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  the  endeavours  of  that  ingenious 
nation  for  any  tiling  of  pradical  importance  that  has 
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been  obtained.  M.  Bouguer  was  profefTor  of  hydro* 
logy  at  one  of  the  marine  academies  of  France,  and 
was  enjoined,  as  part  of  his  duty,  to  compofe  diflerta- 
tions  both  on  the  conftrudion  and  the  working  of  drips. 

His  'Traite  du  Navire ,  and  his  Manoeuvre  des  l^at[jeaux% 
are  undoubtedly  very  valuable  performances :  So  are 
thofe  of  Euler  and  Bernoulli,  confidercd  as  mathemati¬ 
cal  diflertations,  and  they  are  wonderful  works  of  ge¬ 
nius,  confidered  as  the  piodudions  of  perfons  who  hard¬ 
ly  ever  faw  a  fhip,  and  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  profeffion  of  a  feaman.  Tn  this  refped  Bouguer 
had  great  fuperiority,  having  always  lived  at  a  fea-port, 
and  having  made  many  very  long  voyages.  His  trea¬ 
ties  therefore  are  infinitely  better  accommodated  to  the 
demands  of  the  feaman,  and  more  directly  inftrudive  ; 
but  ft  ill  the  author  is  more  a  mathematician  than  an  ar- 
tift,  and  his  performance  is  intelligible  only  to  mathe¬ 
maticians.  It  is  true,  the  academical  education  of  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  French  navy  is  Rich,  that  a. 
great  number  of  them  may  acquire  the  preparatory* 
knowledge  that  is  neceflary  ;  and  we  are  well  informed 
that,  in  this  retped,  the  officers  of  the  Britifh  navy  are 
greatly  inferior  to  them. 

But  this  very  circumftance  has  furrflflied  to  many  Argument 
perfons  an  argument  againlt  the  utility  of  thofe  per-  againft  the 
formances.  It  is  faid  that,  “  notwithftanding  this  fu- 
perior  mathematical  education,  and  the  pofTeffion  of^cPe"f°r" 
thofe  boafted  performances  of  M.  Bouguer,.  the  French 
are  greatly  inferior,  in  point  of  feamanfhip,  to  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  have  not  a  page  in  their  language  to  in- 
ftrudl  them,  and  who  could  not  perufe  it  if  they  had  it.” 

Flay,  fo  little  do  the  French  themfelves  feem  fenfible  of 
the  advantage  of  thefe  publications,  that  no  perfon  a  - 
mong  them  has  attempted  to  make  a  familiar  abridge¬ 
ment  of  them,  written  in  a  way  fitted  to  attrad  atten* 
tion  ;  and  they  ftill  remain  neglected  in  their  original 
abftrufe  and  uninterefting  form. 

We  wifh  that  we  could  give  a  fatisfadory  anfwer  to 
this  obfervation.  It  is  juft,  and  it  is  important.  Thefe 
very  ingenious  and  learned  diflertations  are  by  no  means 
fo  ufeful  as  we  fhould  exped.  They  are  large  books, 
and  appear  to  contain  much;  and  as  their  plan  is  logical, 
it  feems  to  occupy  the  whole  fubjed,  and  therefore  to 
have  done  almott  all  that  can  be  done.  But,  alas!  they 
have  only  opened  the  fubjed,  and  the  ftudy  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  *1  lie  whole  fcience  of  the  art  mult  proceed 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  impulfions  of  the  wind  and 
water.  Thefe  are  the  forces  which  ad  on  the  machine  ; 
and  its  motions,  which  are  the  ultimatum  of  our  re¬ 
search,  whether  as  an  end  ta  be  obtained  or  as  a  thing 
to  be  prevented,  muft  depend  on  thefe  forces.  Now  it 
is  with  refped  to  this  fundamental  point  that  we  are  as  ^ 
yet  almoft  totally  in  the  dark.  And,  in  the  perform-  Which  are 
ances  of  M.  Bouguer,  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  other  au-  contefitdiy 
thors  we  have  named,  the  theory  of  thefe  forces,  by  err‘,neoua 
which  their  quantity  and  the  direction  of  their  atf  ion  funiamen. 
are  afeertained,  is  altogether  erroneous  ;  and  its -refults  tat  princi. 
deviate  fo  enormoufly  from  what  is  obferved  in  the  mo. 
tions  of  a  fhip,  that  the  perfon  who  fhould  dired  the 
operations  on  flripboard,  in  conformity  to  the  maxims 
deducible  from  M.  Bouguer’s  propofitions,  would  be 
baffled  in  molt  of  his  attempts,  and  be  m  danger  of  ”lo- 
fing  the  fhip.  The  whole  proceeds  on  the  fuppofed 
truth  of  that  theory  which  Hates  the  impulfe  of  a  fluid: 

$  to 
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to  to  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the 
angle\f  incidence;  and  that  its  aftion  on  any  fmall 
portion,  fuch  as  a  fquare  foot  of  the  fails  or  hull,  is  the 
fame  as  if  that  portion  were  detached  from  the  reft,  and 
were  expofed,  fingle  and  alone,  to  the  wind  or  water  m 
the  fame  angle.  But  we  have  ftiown,  in  the  article 
Rests* jnch  of  Fluids,  both  from  theory  and  experience, 
that  both  of  thefe  principles  are  erroneous,  and  this  to 
a  very  great  degree,  in  cafes  which  occur  moft  fre¬ 
quently  in  practice,  that  is,  in  the  fmall  angles  of  in¬ 
clination.  When  the  wind  falls  nearly  perpendicular  on 
the  fails,  theory  is  not  very  erroneous  ;  but  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  circumilances  of  the  (hip's  fituation  are  gene¬ 
rally  luch  that  the  pra6lice  is  cafy,  occurring  almoit 
without  thought ;  and  in  this  cafe,  too,  even  confider- 
able  deviations  from  the  very  beft  praftice  are  of  no 
great  moment.  The  interefting  cafes,  where  the  in¬ 
tended  movement  requires  or  depends  upon  very  ob¬ 
lique  actions  of  the  wind  on  the  fails,  and  its  practica¬ 
bility  or  impracticability  depends  on  a  very  fmall  varia¬ 
tion  of  this  obliquity  ;  a  miftake  of  the  force,  either  as 
to  intenfity  or  diredion,  produces  a  mighty  efjfeCt  on 
the  refulting  motion.  This  is  the  cafe  in  failing  to 
windward  ;  the  moft  important  of  all  the  general  pro- 
blems  of  feamanfhip.  The  trim  of  the  fail®,  and  the 
courfe  of  the  ihip,  To  as  to  gain  moft  on  the  wind,  are 
very  nice  things  ;  that  is,  they  are  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  a  fmall  miftake  produces  a  very  con- 
f  derablc  eifeft.  The  fame  thing  obtains  in  many  of 
the  nice  problems  of  tacking,  box-hauling,  wearing  al¬ 
ter  lying-to  in  a  ftorm,  &c.  .  .... 

The  error  iii  the  fecond  afiertion  of  the  theory  is  lull 
greater,  and  the  aftion  on  one  part  of  the  fail  or  hull  is  fo 
greatly  modifed  by  its  aftion  ou  another  adjoining  part, 
that  a  (lay-fail  is  often  feen  hanging  like  a  loofe  rag, 
tho*  there  is  nothing  between  it  and  the  wind  ;  and  this 
merely  becaufe  a  great  fail  in  its  neighbourhood  fends 
off  a  lateral  ftrearn  of  wind,  which  completely  hinders 
the  wind  from  getting  at  it.  Till  the  theory  of  the 
aftion  of  fluids  be  eftablifhed,  therefore,  we  cannot  tell 
what  are  the  forces  which  are  ading  on  every  point  of 
the  fail  and  hull :  Therefore  we  cannot  tell  either  the 
mean  intenfity  or  diredion  of  the  whole  force  which 
afts  on  any  particular  fail,  nor  the  intenfity  and  mean 
diredion  of  the  refiftance  to  the  hull  ;  circumftances, 
abfolutely  neceftary  for  enabling  us  to  fay  what  will  be 
their  energy  in  producing  a  rotation  round  any  particu¬ 
lar  axis.  In  like  manner,  we  cannot,  by  fuch  a  com¬ 
putation,  find  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion  (fee 
Rotatiom),  or  the  velocity  of  fuch  converfion.  In 
fhort,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  tolerable  confidence 
a  priori  what  will  be  the  motions  in  any  cafe,  or  what 
difpofitions  of  the  fails  will  produce  the  movement  we 
wifh  to  perform.  The  experienced  feaman  learns  by 
habit  the  general  effeds  of  every  difpofition  of  the  fails; 
and  though  his  knowledge  is  far  from  being  accurate, 
it  feldom  leads  him  into  any  very  blundering  operation. 
Perhaps  he  feldom  makes  the  beft  adjuftment  poflible, 
but  feldomer  ftill  does  lie  deviate  very  far  from  it ;  and 
in  the  moft  general  and  important  problems,  fuch  as 
working  to  windward,  the  refult  of  much  experience 
and  many  corredions  has  fettled  a  trim  of  the  fails, 
which  is  certainly  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  (it  muft 
be  acknowledged)  deviates  widely  and  uniformly  from 
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the  theories  of  the  mathematician’s  elofet.  The  hon.et\ 
tar,  therefore,  muft  be  indulged  in  his  joke  on  the  ufc* 
lefs  labours  of  the  mathematician,  who  can  neither 
hand,  reef,  nor  fleer. 

After  this  account  of  the  theoretical  performance* 
in  the  art  of  feamanfhip,  and  what  we  have  faid  in  an* 
other  place  on  the  fmall  hopes  we  entertain  of  feeing  a 
perfed  theory  of  the  impulfe  of  fluids,  it  will  not  be  ex- 
peeled  that  we  enter  very  minutely  on  the  fubjed  in 
this  place;  nor  is  it  our  intention.  But  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  theory  is  defective  in  one  point  only  ;  Thol^h  ^ 
and  although  this  is  a  moft  important  point,  mid  the  er-  may  £e 
rors  in  it  deftroy  the  conclufions  of  the  chief  propofi-  made  of 
tions,  the  reafonings  remain  in  full  force,  and  the  modus  them.  ’ 
operand i  is  preeifely  fuch  as  is  ftated  in  the  theory.  The 
principles  of  the  art  are  therefore  to  be  found  in  thefe 
treatifes  ;  but  falfe  inferences  have  been  drawn,  by  com¬ 
puting  from  erroneous  quantities.  The  rules  and  th? 
pradice  of  the  computation,  however,  are  ftill  beyond 
controverfy  :  Nay,  fince  the  procefs  of  inveftigation  is 
legitimate,  we  may  make  ufe  of  it  in  order  to  difeover 
the  very  circumftance  in  which  we  are  at  prefent  mif- 
taken  ;  for  by  converting  the  propofition,  inilead  of 
finding  the  motions  by  means  of  the  fuppofed  forces, 
combined  with  the  known  mechanifm,  we  may  difeover  * 
the  forces  by  means  of  this  mechanifm  and  the  obferved 
motions.  g 

We  fhall  therefore  in  this  place  give  a  very  general  D-fign  of 
view  of  the  movements  of  a  fhip  under  fail,  fho wing  this  article, 
how  they  are  produced  and  modified  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  on  her  fails,  the  water  on  her  rudder  and  on 
her  bows.  We  fhall  not  attempt  a  precife  determina¬ 
tion  of  any  of  thefe  movements  ;  but  we  fhall  fay  enough 
to  enable  the  curious  landfman  to  underftand  how  this 
mighty  machine  is  managed  amidft  the  fury  of  the  winds 
and  waves  :  and,  what  is  more  to  our  wifh,  we  hope  to 
enable  the  uninftruded  but  thinking  feaman  to  genera- 
life  that  knowledge  which  he  poddies ;  to  clafs  his  ideas, 
and  give  them  a  fort  of  rational  fyftem  ;  and  even  to 
improve  his  pradice,  by  making  him  fenfible  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  operation  of  every  thing  he  does,  and  in  what 
manner  it  contributes  to  produce  the  movement  which 
he  has  in  view.  .  ^ 

A  fhip  may  be  confidercd  at  prefent  as  a  mafs  of  in-  ^  (hip  cor* 
ert  matter  in  free  fpace,  at  liberty  to  move  in  every  di-  fidered  ahn  ,> 
redion,  according  to  the  forces  which  impel  or  refill  ffee 
her  :  and  when  fhe  is  in  adual  motion,  in  the  diredion 
of  her  courfe,  we  may  ftill  confider  her  as  at  reft  in  ab-  by  oppefite 
folute  fpace,  but  expofed  to  the  impulfe  of  a  current  of  forces, 
water  moving  equally  fail  in  the  oppofite  diredion  : 
for  in  both  cafes  the  preflure  of  the  water  on  her  bows 
is  the  fame  ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  pofiible,  and  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  currents,  that  the  impulfe  of  the 
wind  on  her  fails,  and  that  of  the  water  on  her  bows, 
balance  each  other  fo  preeifely,  that  fhe  not  only  does 
not  ftir  from  the  place,  but  alfo  remains  fteadily  in  the 
fame  portion,  with  her  head  direded  to  the  fame  point 
of  the  compafs.  This  ftate  of  things  is  eafily  conceived 
by  any  perfon  accuftomed  to  confider  mechanical  fub- 
jeds,  and  every  feaman  of  experience  has  obferved  it. 

It  is  of  importance  to  confider  it  in  this  point  of  view, 
becaufe  it  gives  us  the  moft  familiar  notion  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  thefe  forces  of  the  wind  and  water  are  fet 
in  oppofition,  and  made  to  balance  or  not  to  balance 
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each  other  by  the  intervention  of  the  fhip,  In  the  fame 
manner  as  the  goods  and  the  weights  balance  each  other 
in  the  fcales  by  the  intervention  of  a  beam  or  fteel- 
yard. 

When  a  fhip  proceeds  fteadily  in  her  courfe,  without 
changing  her  rate  of  failing,  or  varying  the  dire&ion  of 
her  head,  we  mufl  in  the  firft  place  conceive  the  accu¬ 
mulated  impulfes  of  the  wind  on  all  her  fails  as  precife- 
ly  equal  and  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  impulfe  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  on  her  bows.  In  the  next  place,  becaufe  the  fhip 
does  not  change  the  direction  of  her  keel,  fhe  refembles 
the  balanced  fteelyard,  in  which  the  energies  of  the  two 
weights,  which  tend  to  produce  rotations  in  oppofite 
directions,  and  thus  to  change  the  pofition  of  the  beam, 
mutually  balance  each  other  round  the  fulcrum  ;  fo  the 
energies  ef  the  actions  of  the  wind  on  the  different  fails 
balance  the  energies  of  the  water  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  hull. 

The  feaman  has  two  principal  tafks  to  perform.  The 
firft  is  to  keep  the  fhip  fteadily  in  that  courfe  which 
will  bring  her  fartheft  on  in  the  line  of  her  intended 
voyage.  This  is.  frequently  very  different  from  that 
line,  and  the  choice  of  the  heft  courfe  is  fometimes  a 
matter  of  confiderable  difficulty.  It  is  fometimes  pof 
fible  to  fhape  the  courfe  precifely  along  the  line  of  the 
voyage  ;  and  yet  the  intelligent  feaman  knows  that  he 
will  arrive  Jooner,  or  with  greater  fafety,  at  his  port, 
by  taking  a  different  courfe  ;  becaufe  he  will  gain  more 
by  increafing  his  fpeed  than  he  lofes  by  increafing  the 
diftance.  .  Some  principle  mufl  dire&  him  in  the  felec- 
tion  of  this  courfe.  This  we  muft  attempt  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  the  reader. 

Having  chofen  fuch  a  courfe  as  he  thinks  moft  ad¬ 
vantageous,  he  muft  fet  fuch  a  quantity  of  fail  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  wind  will  allow  him  to  carry  with  fafe¬ 
ty  and  effe&,  and  muft  trim  the  fails  properly,  or  fo  ad- 
juft  their  pofitions  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  that 
they  may  have  the  greateft  pofiible  tendency  to  impel 
the  fhip  in  the  line  of  her  courfe,  and  to  keep  her  fiea- 
dily  in  that  direction.  . 

His  other  tafk  is  to  produce  Ay  deviations  which  he 
fees  proper  from  the  prefent  courfe  of  the  fhip ;  aqd  to 
produce  thefe  in  the  moft  certain,  the  fafeft,  and  the 
inoft  expeditious  manner.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  move¬ 
ment  that  the  mechanical  nature  of  a  fhip  comes  into 
view,  and  it  is  here  that  the  fuperior  addrefs  and  re¬ 
source  of  an  expert  feaman  is  to  be  perceived. 

Under  the  article  Sailing  fome  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  firft  tafk  of  the  feaman,  and  it  was  there 
fhown  how  a  fhip,  after  having  taken  up  her  anchor  and 
fitted  her  fails,  accelerates  her  motion,  by  degrees  which 
continually  diminifh,  till  the  increafing  refiftance  of  the 
water  becomes  precifely  equal  to  the  diminifhed  impulfe 
of  the  wind,  and  theU  the  motion  continues  uniformly 
the  fame  fo  long  as  the  wind  continues  to  blow  with  the 
fame  force  and  in  the  fame  direction. 

It  is  perfectly  confonant  to  experience  that  the  im¬ 
pulfe  of  fluids  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  relative  ve¬ 
locity.  Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  when  water  moves  one 
foot  per  fecond  its  perpendicular  prefTure  or  impulfe  on 
a  fquare  foot  is  m  pounds.  Then,  if  it  be  moving  with 
the  velocity  V  dtimated  in  feet  per  fecond,  its  perpen¬ 
dicular  impulfe  on  a  furface  S,  containing  any  number 
©f  fquare  feet,  muft  be  «SVa. 

In  like  manner,  the  impulfe  of  air  on  the  fame  fur- 
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face  may  be  reprefented  by  n  S  V»  (  and  the  proportion 
or  the  impulfe  of  thefe  two  fluids  will  be  that  of  m  to  n. 
We  may  exprefs  this  by  the  ratio  of  q  to  i,  making 
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M.  Bouguer’s  computations  and  tables  are  on  the  Impulfe  of 
fuppofition  that  the  impulfe  of  fca-water  moving  oneche  water 
foot  per  fecond  is  23  ounces  on  a  fquare  foot,  and  that  comPuted 
the  impulfe  of  the  wind  is  the  fame  when  it  blows  at'n  °Sncc8 
the  rate  of  24  feet  per  fecond.  Thefe  meafures  are  all  fquare  foot. 
Trench,  ihey  by  no  means  agree  with  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  others ;  and  what  we  have  already  faid,  when 
treating  of  the  Resistance  of  Fluids ,  is  enough  to 
fhow  11s  that  nothing  like  precife  meafures  can  be  cx- 
peaed.  It  was  fhown  as  the  refult  of  a  rational  invef- 
tigation,  and  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Buat 
and  others,  that  the  impulfions  and  refiflances  at  the 
fame  furface,  with  the  fame  obliquity  of  incidence  and 
the  fame  velocity  of  motion,  are  different  according  to 
the  form  and  fituation  of  the  adjoining  parts.  Thus 
the  total  refiftance  of  a  thin  board  is  greater  than  that 
of  a  long  prifm,  having  this  board  for  its  front  or  bow. 

&c.  9 

We  are  greatly  at  a  lofa  what  to  give  as  abfolute  mea¬ 
fures  of  thefe  impulfions. 

1.  With  refpeCt  to  water.  The  experiments  of  the 
Trench  academy  on  a  prifm  two  feet  broad  and  deep 
and.iour  feet  long,  indicate  a  refiftance  of  0,97 3  pounds 
avoirdupois  to  a  fquare  foot,  moving  with  the  velocity 
of  one  foot  per  fecond  at  the  furface  of  ftill  water. 

Mr  Buat’s  experiments  on  a  fquare  foot  wholly  im- 
merfed  in  a  ftream  were  as  follow  : 


1,81  pounds. 
1,42 


,29 


A  fquare  foot  as  a  thin  plate 

Uitto  as  the  front  of  a  box  one  foot 
long 

Ditto  as  the  front  of  a  box  three  feet 
long 

The  refiftance  of  fca-water  is  about  T'r  greater. 

2.  With  refpeft  to  air,  the  varieties  are  as  great. _ 

The  refiftance  of  a  fquare  foot  to  air  moving  with  the 
velocity  of  one  foot  per  fecond  appears  from  Mr  Ro¬ 
bins’s  experiments  on  16  fquare  inches  to  be  on 
fquare  foot 

Chevalier  Borda’s  on  16  inches 
on  81  inches 


0,001596  pounds, 
0,001757 
0,002042 
0,002291 


Mr  Roufe’s  on  large  furfaces 
Precife  meafures  are  not  to  be  expedted,  nor  are  they 
neceuary  in  this  inquiry.  Here  we  are  chiefly  intereft- 
ed  in  their  proportions,  as  they  may  be  varied  by  their 
mode  of  a&ion  in  the  different  circumftances  of  obliqui- 
ty  and  velocity.  ^ 

We  begin  by  recurring  to  the  fundamental  propor¬ 
tion  concerning  the  impulfe  of  fluids,  viz.  that  the  abfo- 
ute  PrefTure  is  always  in  a  direftion  perpendicular  to 
he  impelled  furface,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  „ 
the  ftream  of  fluid.  We  muft  therefore  illuftrate  the  Din-aim. 
doctrine,  by  always  fuppofing  a  flat  furface  of  faiipulfeon 
iiretched  on  a  yard,  which  can  be  braced  about  in  anvthe  fail 
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direction,  and  giving-  this  fail  fuch  a  pofition  and  fuch  v’e,rpendI' 
an  extent  of  furface  that  the  impulfe  on  it  may  bethel’'  H 
fame  both  as  to  direaion  and  intenfity  with7 that  on  ^ 

fied^Th1  “d-  iHUS  ^“pfidemion  is  greatly  Ampli¬ 
fied.  The  diredtion  of  the  impulfe  is  therefore  Dernen 
dicular  to  the  yard.  Its  intenfity  depends  ou  Ze-' 

c  iocity 
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locity  with  which  the  wind  meets  the  fall,  and  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  its  broke.  We  (hall  adopt  the  con llru&ions 
founded  on  the  common  do&rine,  that  the  impulfe  Is 
as  the  Square  of  the  fine  of  the  inelination,  becaufe  they 
are  iimple ;  whereas,  if  we  were  to  introduce  the  values 
of  the  oblique  impulfes,  fueh  as  they  have  been  obfer- 
ved  in  the  excellent  experiments  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  the  conftru&ions  would  be  complicated  in  the 
extreme,  and  we  could  hardly  draw  any  confequences 
which  would  be  intelligible  to  any  but  expert  mathe¬ 
maticians.  The  conclufions  will  be  erroneous,  not  in 
kind  but  in  quantity  only  ;  and  we  ihall  point  out  the 
neceflary  coirc&ions,  fo  that  the  final  refults  will  be 
14  found  not  very  different  from  real  obfervation. 

A  flnp  xf  a  fliip  were  a  round  cylindrical  body  like  a  flat 

toTn  ob^  tuk}  boating  on  its  bottom,  and  fitted  with  a  mad  and 
longbox*  fail  in  the  centre,  fhe  would  always  fail  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  yard.  This  is  evident.  But  file 
is  an  oblong  body,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  chefi, 
whofe  length  greatly  exceeds  its  breadth.  She  is  fo 
jfhaped,  that  a"  moderate  force  will  pufh  her  through 
the  water  with  the  head  or  ftern  foremofi ;  but  it  re¬ 
quires  a  very  great  force  to  pufh  her  fidcwife  with  the 
fame  velocity.  A  fine  failing  fhip  of  war  will  require 
about  1 2  times  as  much  force  to  pufh  her  fidewife  as 
to  pufh  her  head  foremofi.  In  this  refpeft  therefore 
file  will  very  much  refemble  a  chefi  whofe  length  is  12 
times  its  breadth  ;  and  whatever  be  the  proportion 
of  thefe  refifiances  in  different  fhips,  we  may  always 
fubflitute  a  box  which  ihall  have  the  fame  refifiances 
headwife  and  fidewife. 

Let  EFGH  (fig.  1.)  be  the  horizontal  fe&ion  of 
fuch  a  box,  and  AB  its  middle  line,  and  C  its  centre. 
In  whatever  dire&ion  this  box  may  chance  to  move,  the 
dire&ion  of  the  whole  refiftance  on  its  two  Tides  will 
pafs  through  C.  For  as  the  whole  flream  has  one  incli¬ 
nation  to  the  fide  EF,  the  equivalent  of  the  equal  im¬ 
pulfes  on  every  part  will  be  in  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  middle  of  EF.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  will  be  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  middle  of  FG.  Thefe  per¬ 
pendiculars  muft  crofs  in  C.  Suppofe  a  mail  ere&ed 
at  C,  and  YCy  to  be  a  yard  hoifled  on  it  carrying  a 
Make!  lee-  fail-  Let  the  yard  be  firft  conceived  as  braced  right 
way  when  athwart  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  as  reprefented  by 
not  failing  y/y.  Then,  whatever  be  the  dire&ion  of  the  wind 
<bre(5tly  be-a^t  wiH  impel  the  veffel  in  the  dire&ion 

windl  6  CB.  But  if  the  fail  has  the  oblique  pofition  Y y,  the 
imDulfe  will  be  in  the  dire&ion  CD  perpendicular  toCY, 
and  will  both  pufh  the  veffel  ahead  and  fidewife  :  For 
the  impulfe  CD  is  equivalent  to  the  two  impulfes  CK 
and  Cl  (the  fides  of  a  re&angle  of  which  CD  is 
the  diagonal).  The  force  Cl  pufhes  the  veffel  ahead, 
and  CK  pufhes  her  fidewife.  She  muft  therefore  take 
fome  intermediate  dire&ion  a  b ,  fuch  that  the  refiftance 
of  the  water  to  the  plane  FG  is  to  its  refiftance  to  the 
plane  EF  as  Cl  to  CK. 

The  angle  b  CB  between  the  real  courfe  and  the  di¬ 
re&ion  of  the  head  is  called  the  Leeway  ;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  this  differtation  we  fhall  exprefs  it  b|  the 
fymbol  x.  It  evidently  depends  on  the  fhape  of  the 
veffel  and  on  the  pofition  of  the  yard.  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  leeway,  correfponding  to 
different  circumftances  of  obliquity  of  impulfe,  extent  of 
furface,  See.  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  the  pra&ice 
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of  navigation  *,  and  even  an  approximation  is  valuable. 

The  fubje&  is  fo  very  difficult  that  this  muft  content 
us  for  the  prefent.  #  >  16 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  fhip  in  the  dire&ion  How  to 
C  by  and  let  the  furfaces  FG  and  FE  be  called  A  andfi’idtJte 
B'.  Then  the  refiftance  to  the  lateral  motion  is^^ay7 
ffiV2XB'X  fine  *,  b  CB,  and  that  to  the  dire&  motion  * 
is  mV  *  X  A'  X  fine  z,  b CK,  or  m  V*  X  A'  X  cof.2Z>CB. 
Therefore  thefe  refifiances  are  in  the  proportion  of 
B'  X  fine2,  v  to  A  X  cof.  2,  x  (reprefenting  the  angle 
of  leeway  b  CB  by  the  fymbol  x). 

Therefore  we  have  Cl  :  CK,  or  Cl  :  ID  =r  A'* 
v  ,  fine** 

cof.2  x  :  B'*  fine  2  x,  =  A  :  B'*  =r  A  :  B  *  tan¬ 

gent  2  x. 

Let  the  angle  YCB,  to  which  the  yard  is  braced 
up,  be  called  the  Trim  of  the  fails,  and  expreffed  by 
the  fymbol  b.  This  is  the  complement  of  the  angle 
DCI.  Now  Cl  :  ID  =  rad.  :  tan.  DCI,  =  i  :  tan. 

DCI,  zr  1  :  cotan.  b.  Therefore  we  have  finally  1  :  co¬ 
tan.  b  =  A'  :  B'*  tan. 2  x,  and  A'*  cotan.  b  =  B'-  tan- 

gent 2  Xy  and  tan.  2  *  r=  cot.  b.  This  equation  evi¬ 
dently  afcertains  the  mutual  relation  between  the  trim 
of  the  fails  and  the  leeway  in  every  cafe  where  we  .can 
tell  the  proportion  between  the  refifiances  to  the  dire& 
and  broadfide  motions  of  the  fhip,  and  where  this  pro¬ 
portion  does  not  change  by  the  obliquity  of  the  courfe* 

Thus,  fuppofe  the  yard  braced  up  to  an  angle  of  30^ 
with  the  keel.  Then  cotan.  3c0  =  1,732  verY  nearly- 
Suppofe  alfo  that  the  refiftance  fidewife  is  1 2  times 
greater  than  the  refiftance  headwife.  This  gives 

A'=  1  and  B' =  12.  Therefore  1,732  =  12  Xtan- 
j  3  2 

gent 2  Xy  and  tangent 2  *  =  ,  =  o,  1 4434,  and  tan. 

x  =0,3799,  and  x  zz  200  48',  very  nearly  two  points 
of  leeway. 

This  computation,  or  rather  the  equation  which  gives 
room  for  it,  fuppofes  the  refifiances  proportional  to  the 
fquares  of  the  fines  of  incidence.  The  experiments  of 
the  Academy  of  Paris,  of  which  an  abftra&  is  given  in 
the  Article  Resistance  of  Fluids ,  ftiow  that  this  fup- 
pofition  is  not  far  from  the  truth  when  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  is  great.  In  this  prefent  cafe  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  on  the  front  FG  is  about  70°,  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  juft  now  mentioned  fnow  that  the  real  refifiances 
exceed  the  theoretical  ones  only  -r-J-g-*  But  the  angle 
of  incidence  on  EF  is  only  20°  48'.  Experiment 
fhows  that  in  this  inclination  the  refiftance  is  almoft 
quadruple  of  the  theoretical  refifiances.  Therefore  the 
lateral  refiftance  is  affumed  mueh  too  fmall  in  the  pre¬ 
fent  inftance.  Therefore  a  mueh  fmaller  leeway  will 
fuffice  for  producing  a  lateral  refiftance  which  will  ba¬ 
lance  the  lateral  impulfe  CK,  arifing  from  the  obliquity 
of  the  fail,  viz.  30°.  The  matter  of  fa&  is,  that  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  failing  fhip,  with  her  fails  braced  to  this  angle 
at  a  medium,  will  not  make  above  five  or  fix  degrees 
leeway  in  fmooth  water  and  eafy  weather  ;  and  yet  in 
this  fituation  the  hu)l  and  rigging  prefent  a  very  great 
furface  to  the  wind,  in  the  moft  improper  pofitions,  fa 
as  to  have  a  very  great  efte&  in  increafing  her  leeway. 

And  if  we  compute  the  refifiances  for  this  leeway  of 
fix  degrees  by  the  a&ual  experiments  of  the  French  A- 
cademy  on  that  angle,  wc  fhall  find  the  refult  not  far 
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from  the  truth  ;  that  is,  the  dire£  and  lateral  refinances 
will  be  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  Cl  to  ID. 

It  refults  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  lee¬ 
way  is  10  general  much  {mailer  than  what  the  ufual  theo- 

17  T  af%ns- 

Which  de-  We  alfo  fee,  that  according  to  whatever  law  the  re- 
pends  on  flflances  ehange  by  a  change  of  inclination,  the  leeway 
the  Taih  rema*ns  t^ie  ^ame  w^e  the  trim  of  the  fails  is  the  fame. 
s‘  The  leeway  depends  only  on  the  dire&ion  of  the  im¬ 
pure  of  the  wind  ;  and  this  depends  folely  on  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  fails  with  refpedl  to  the  keel,  whatever  may 
be  the  direction  of  the  wind.  This  is  a  very  important 
obfervation,  and  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
prOgrefs  of  the  prefent  inveftigatiou.  Note,  however, 
that  we  are  here  confideringonly  the  adtion  on  the  fails, 
and  on  the  fame  fails-  We  are  not  confidering  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  on  the  hull  and  rigging,  l^iis  may 
be  very  eonfiderable  ;  and  it  is  always  in  a  lee  dire&ion, 
and  augments  the  leeway ;  and  its  influence  muft  be  fo 
mueh  the  more  fenfible  as  it  bears  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  impulfe  on  the  fails.  A  fhip  under  courfes,  or 
clofe-reefed  topfails  and  courfes,  mull  make  more  lee¬ 
way  than  when  under  all  her  canvas  trimmed  to  the 
fame  angle.  But  to  introduce  this  additional  caufe  of 
deviation  here  would  render  the  inveftigation  too  com- 
plieated  to  be  of  any  ufe. 

Kk  ft  rat  ion  This  do&rine  will  be  confiderably  illuflrated  by  at- 

this  doc-  tending  to  the  manner  in  which  a  lighter  is  traeked  a- 
experi/  l°ng  a  cana^  or  fwings  to  its  anchor  in  a  dream.  The 

merits  track  rope  is  made  fall  to  fome  ftaple  orbolt  E  on  the 

deek  (Eg.  2.),  and  is  pafled  between  two  of  the  timber- 
heads  of  the  bow  at  D,  and  laid  hold  of  at  F  on  fhore. 
The  men  or  cattle  walk  along  the  path  FG,  the  rope 
keeps  extended  in  the  direction  DF,  and  the  lighter  ar¬ 
ranges  itfelf  in  an  oblique  pofition  AB,  and-  is  thus 
dragged  along  in  the  dire&ion  a  b,  parallel  to  the  fide 
of  the  canal.  Or,  if  the  canal  has  a  current  in  the  op- 
pofite  direction  b  a ,  the  lighter  may  be  kept  Aeady  in 
its  place  by  the  rope  DF  made  fad  to  a  poll  at  F.  In 
this  cafe,  it  is  always  obfei*ved  that  the  lighter  fwings 
in  a  polition  AB,  whieh  is  oblique  to  the  dream  a  b. 
Now  the  force  which  retains  it  in  this  pofition,  and 
which  precifely  balances  the  aftion  of  the  dream,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  exerted  in  the  dire&ion  DF ;  and  the  lighter 
would  be  held  in  the  fame  manner  if  the  rope  were 
made  fad  at  C  amidfhip,  without  any  dependence  on 
the  timberheads  at  D  ;  and  it  would  dill  be  held  in 
the  fame  pofition,  if,  indead  of  the  Angle  rope  CF,  it 
were  riding  by  two  ropes  CG  and  CH,  of  which  CH 
is  in  a  direftion  right  ahead,  but  oblique  to  the  dream, 
and  the  other  CG  is  perpendicular  to  CH  or  AB. 
And,  drawing  DI  and  DK  perpendicular  to  AB  and 
CG,  the  drain  on  the  rope  CH  is  to  that  on  the  rope 
CG  as  Cl  to  GK.  The  a&ion  of  the  rope  in  thefe 
cafes  is  precifely  analogous  to  that  of  the  fail  y  Y  ;  and 
the  obliquity  of  the  keel  to  the  dire&ion  of  the  mo¬ 
tion,  or  to  the  direction  of  the  dream,  is  analogous  to 
the  leeway.  All  this  mud  be  evident  to  any  perfon  ac- 
cudomed  to  meehanical  difquifitions. 
ftn  models  A  mod  important  ufe  may  be  made  of  this  illudra- 
tion.  If  an  accurate  model  be  made  of  a  fhip,  and  if 
it  be  placed  in  a  dream  of  water,  and  ridden  in  thifc 
manner  by  a  rope  made  fad  at  any  point  D  of  the  bow, 
it  will  arrange  itfelf  in  fome  determined  pofition  AB. 
There  will  be  a  certain  obliquity  to  the  dream,  me**- 
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fured  by  the  angle  Bob;  and  there  will  be  a  cori£- 
fponding  obliquity  of  the  rope,  meafured  by  the  angle 
FCB.  Let  y  CY  be  perpendicular  to  CF.  Then  CY 
will  be  the  pofition  of  the  yard,  or  trim  of  the  fails  cor- 
relponding  to  the  leeway  b  CB.  Then,  if  we  fhift  the 
rope  to  a  point  of  the  bow  didant  from  D  by  a  fmall 
quantity,  we  (hall  obtain  a  new  pofition  of  the  fhip, 
both  with  refpedf  to  the  dream  and  the  rope  ;  and  in  this 
way  may  be  obtained  the  relation  between  the  pofition 
of  the  fails  and  the  leeway,  independent  of  all  theory, 
and  fufceptible  of  great  accuracy ;  and  this  may  be 
done  with  a  variety  of  models  fuited  to  the  mod  ufual 
forms  of  fhip 3.  2Q 

In  farther  thinking  on  this  fubjefl,  we  are  perfuaded  On  fhipi* 
that  thefe  experiments,  in  dead  of  being  made  on  mo¬ 
dels,  may  with  equal  eafe  be  made  on  a  fhip  of  any  fize. 

Let  the  fhip  ride  in  a  dream  at  a  mooring  D  (fig.  3.) 
by  means  of  a  flrort  hawfer  BCD  from'her  bow,  'ha¬ 
ving  a  fpring  AC  on  it  carried  out  from  her  quarter* 

She  will  fwing  to  her  moorings,  till  fhe  ranges  herfelf 
in  a  certain  pofition  AB  with  refpeft  to  the  direction 
a  b  of  the  dream  ;  and  the  direction  of  the  hawfer  DC 
will  point  to  fome  point  E  of  the  line  of  the  keel.  Now, 
it  is  plain  to  any  perfon  acquainted  with  mechanieal  dif¬ 
quifitions,  that  the  deviation  BE  b  is  preeifely  the  lee¬ 
way  that  the  fhip  will  make  when  the  average  pofition 
of  the  fails  is  that  of  the  line  GEH  perpendicular  to 
ED  ;  at  lead  this  will  give  the  leeway  which  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  fails  alone.  By  heaving  on  the  fpring,  the 
knot  Cmay  be  brought  intoany  other  pofition  we  pleafe  ; 
and  for  every  new  pofition  of  the  knot  the  fhip  will 
take  a  new  podtion  with  refpedl  to  the  dream  and  to 
the  hawfer.  .  And  we  perfid  in  faying,  that  more  in¬ 
formation  will  be  got  by  this  train  of  experiments  than 
from  any  mathematical  theory  :  for  all  theories  of  the 
impulfes  of  fluids  mud  proeeed  on  phyfical  poflulates 
with  refpedt  to  the  motions  of  the  filaments,  which  are 
exceedingly  conjectural.  2r 

,  Al}d  ^  mud  now  be  farther  obferved,  that  the  fub-The  com- 
Aitution  which  we  have  made  of  an  oblong  parallelopi-  ParIfon 
ped  for  a  (hip,  although  well  fuited  to  give° us  dear  no-  .A'hW 
tions  of  the  fubjea,  is  of  fmall  ufe  in  praftice  :  for  it  is  body  is' 5 
next  to  impofliblc  (even  granting  the  theory  of  oblique  on'y  ufe- 
impuHions)  to  make  this  fubftitution.  A  (hip  is  of  aful  t0  Sive 
form  whieh  is  not  reducible  to  equations;  and  therefore  ^  "n* 
the  aftion  of  the  water  on  her  bow  or  broadfide  can  the  fubje<8* 
only  be  had  by  a  mod  laborious  and  intricate  calcula¬ 
tion  for  almoft  every  fquare  foot  of  its  furface.  (See 
Bezout’s  Cours  de  Matbem.  vol.  5.  p.  72,  See.)  And 
this  muft  be  different  for  every  (hip.  But,  whieh  is 
more  unlucky,  when  we  have  got  a  parallelopiped  which 
will  have  the  fame  proportion  of  dire  ft  and  lateral  re- 
fiftanee  for  a  particular  angle  of  leeway,  it  will  not  an- 
fwer  for  another  leeway  of  the  fame  (hip  ;  for  when  the 
leeway  changes,  the  figure  adually  expofed  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  ot  the  water  changes  alfo.  When  the  leeway  is 
mcreafed,  more  of  the  lee-quarter  is  adted  on  by  the 
water,  and  a  part  of  the  weather. bow  is  now  removed 
from  its  action.  Another  parallelepiped  muft  therefore 
be  difeovered,  whofe  refi  (lances  (hall  fuit  this  new  pofition 
of  the  keel  with  refpedi  to  the  real  courfe  of  the  (hip. 

. We  therefore  beg  leaveto  recommend  thistrain  of  expe- 
nments  to  the  notice  of  the  Association  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Naval  Architecture  as  a  very  pro- 
Billing  method  forafeertaining  this  important  point.  And 
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we  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  afcertain  the  relation 
between  the  velocity  of  the  (hip  and  that  of  the  wind, 
modi  bed  as  they  may  be  by  the  trim  of  the  fails  and  the 
42  obliquity  of  the  impulfe. 

The  rela-  Let  AB  (fig,  4,  5,  and  6.)  reprefent  the  horizontal 
tion  be-  fe&ion  of  a  fhip.  In  place  of  all  the  drawing  fails,  that 

velocity  of  ,s>  t^le  which  are  really  filled,  we  can  always  fub (li¬ 
the  fhip  tute  one  fail  of  equal  extent,  trimmed  to  the  fame  angle 
and  wind  with  the  keel.  This  being  fuppofed  attached  to  the 
afeertamed.  yard  DCD,  let  this  yard  be  firft  of  all  at  right  angles 
to  the  keel,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  4.  Let  the  wind 
blow  in  the  direction  WC,  and  let  CE  (in  the  dire&ion 
WC  continued)  reprefent  the  velocity  V  of  the  wind. 
Let  CF  be  the  velocity  v  of  the  fhip.  It  mud  alfo  be 
in  the  dirc&ion  of  the  fhip’s  motion,  becaufe  when  the 
fail  is  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  the  abfolute  impulfe 
on  the  fail  is  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and  there  is 
no  lateral  impulfe,  and  confequently  no  leeway.  Draw 
EF,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  CFE  e,  producing 
eC  through  the  centre  of  the  yard  to  tw.  'Then  *w  C 
will  be  the  relative  or  apparent  dire&ion  of  the  wind, 
and  C  e  or  FE  will  be  its  apparent  or  relative  velocity  : 
For  if  the  line  C  e  be  carried  along  CF,  keeping  always 
parallel  to  its  firfl  polition,  and  if  a  particle  of  air  move 
uniformly  along  CE  (a  fixed  line  in  abfolute  fpace)  in 
the  fame  time,  this  particle  will  always  be  found  in  that 
point  of  CE  where  it  is  interfe&ed  at  that  inftant  by 
the  moving  line  C  e ;  fo  that  if  C  e  were  a  tube,  the 
particle  of  air,  which  really  moves  in  the  line  CE,  would 
always  be  found  in  the  tube  C  e.  While  CE  is  the 
real  direction  of  the  wind,  C  e  will  be  the  polition  of 
the  vane  at  the  maft  head,  which  will  therefore  mark 
the  apparent  direction  of  the  wind,  or  its  motion  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  moving  fhip. 

We  may  conceive  this  in  another  way.  Suppofe  a 
cannon-fhot  fired  in  the  dire&ion  CE  at  the  pafiing 
fhip,  and  that  it  pafTes  through  the  maft  at  C  with  the 
velocity  of  the  wind.  It  will  not  pafs  through  the  off- 
fide  of  the  fhip  at  P,  in  the  line  CE  :  for  while  the  fhot 
moves  from  C  to  P,  the  point  P  has  gone  forward,  and 
the  point  p  is  now  in  the  place  where  P  was  when 
the  fhot  palled  through  the  maft.  The  fhot  will  there¬ 
fore  pafs  through  the  fhip’s  fide  in  the  point  py  and  a 
perfon  on  board  feeing  it  pafs  through  C  and  p  will  fay 
that  its  motion  was  in  the  line  C  />. 

When  a  Thus  it  happens,  that  when  a  fhip  is  in  motion  the 
Ihip  is  in  apparent  direction  of  the  wind  is  always  ahead  of  its 
motion  the  reaj  direction.  The  line  <w  C  is  always  found  within 
cUrediion  of  the  angle  WCB.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  from  the  conftruc- 
the  wind  tion,  that  the  difference  between  the  real  and  apparent 
is  always  directions  of  the  wind  is  fo  much  the  more  remarkable 
different  ag  ^  Yeloc;ty  Qf  the  fhip  is  greater :  For  the  angle 
realdirec-  WCw  or  EC e  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  Ef  or 
tion.  CF,  in  proportion  to  CE.  Perfons  not  much  accuft 
tomed  to  attend  to  thefe  matters  are  apt  to  think  all 
attention  to  this  difference  to  be  nothing  but  affeClation 
of  nicety.  They  have  no  notion  that  the  velocity  of  a 
fhip  can  have  any  fenfible  proportion  to  that  of  the 
wind.  “  Swift  as  the  wind”  is  a  proverbial  expref- 
fion  ;  yet  the  velocity  of  a  fhip  always  bears  a  very  fen* 
fible  proportion  to  that  of  the  wind,  and  even  very  fre¬ 
quently  exceeds  it.  We  may  form  a  pretty  exaCt  no¬ 
tion  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  by  obferving  the  fha- 
dows  of  the  fummer  clouds  flying  along  the  face  of  a 
country,  and  it  may,  be  very  well  meafured  by  this  me. 


thod.  The  motion  of  fuch  clouds  cannot  be  very  differ 
rent  from  that  of  the  air  below;  and  when  the  preffure 
o:  the  wind  on  a  flat  furface,  while  blowing  with  a  ve- 
locity  meafured  in  this  way,  is  compared  with  its  pref* 
fure  when  its  velocity  is  meafured  by  more  unexcep¬ 
tionable  methods,  they  are  found  to  a5ree  with  all  de- 
firable  accuracy.  Now  observations  of  this  k'nd  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  fhow  that  what  we  call  a  plcafant 
brifk  gale  blows  at  the  rate  of  about  10  miles  an  hour, 
or  about  15  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  exerts  a  preffure  of 
half  a  pound  on  a  fquare  foot  Mr  Smeaton  has  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  the  fails  of  a  windmill,  driven  by  fuch 
a  wind,  moving  faiter,  nay  much  taller,  towards  their 
extremities,  fo  that  the  fail,  iriftead  of  being  prejffed  to 
the  frames  on  the  arms,  was  taken  aback,  and  flutter¬ 
ing  on  them.  Nay,  we  know  that  a  good  fhip,  with 
all  her  fails  fet  and  the  wind ‘on  the  beam,  will  in  iuch 
a  fituation  fail  above  10  knots  an  hour  in  fmooth  wa¬ 
ter.  There  is  an  obfervation  made  by  every  experienced 
Teaman,  which  fhows  this  difference  between  the  real  and 
apparent  directions  of  the  wind  very  diftinCtly.  When 
a  fhip  that  is  failing  brifkly  with  the  wind  on  the  beam 
tacks  about,  and  then  fails  equally  well  on  the  other 
tack,  the  wind  always  appears  to  have  fhifted  and  come 
more  ahead.  This  is  familiar  to  all  feamen.  The  Tea¬ 
man  judges  of  the  dire&ion  of  the  wind  by  the  polition 
of  the  fhip’s  vanes.  Suppofe  the  fhip  failing  due  weft  on 
the  {larboard  tack,  with  the  wind  apparently  N.  N.  W. 
the  vane  pointing  S.  S.  E.  If  the  fhip  puts  about,  and 
Hands  due  eaft  on  the  larboard  tack,  the  vane  will  be 
found  no  longer  to  point  S.  S.  E.  but  perhaps  "S.  S . W .  the 
wind  appearing  N.  N.E.  and  the  fhip  mud  be  nearly  clofe- 
hauled  in  order  to  make  an  eaft  courfe.  The  wind  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  fhifted  four  points.  If  the  fhip  tacks 
again,  the  wind  returns  to  its  old  quarter.  We  have  24 
often  obferved  a  greater  difference  than  this.  The  ce-  Obferva- 
lebrated  aftronomer  Dr  Bradley,  taking  the  amufement 
of  failing  in  a  pinnace  on  the  river  Thames,  obferved  fubjed* 
this,  and  was  furprifed  at  it,  imagining  that  the  change 
of  wind  was  owing  to  the  approaching  to  or  retiring 
from  the  fhore.  The  boatmen  told  him  that  it  always 
happened  at  fea,  and  explained  it  to  him  in  the  befl 
manner  they  were  able.  The  explanation  ftruck  him, 
and  fet  him  a  muling  on  an  aftronomical  phenomenon 
which  he  had  been  puzzled  by  for  feme  years,  and 
which  he  called  the  aberration  of  the  fixed 
stars.  Every  ftar  changes  its  place  a  fmall  matter 
for  half  a  year,  and  returns  to  it  at  the  completion  of 
the  year.  He  compared  the  ftream  of  light  from  the 
ftar  to  the  wind,  and  the  telefcope  of  the  aftronomer  to 
the  (hip’s  vane,  while  the  earth  was  like  the  fhip,  mo¬ 
ving  in  oppofite  directions  when  in  the  oppofite  points 
of  its  orbit.  The  telefcope  mull  always  be  pointed  a- 
head  of  the  real  direction  of  the  ftar,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  vane  is  always  in  a  direction  ahead  of  the 
wind  ;  and  thus  he  afeertained  the  progreffive  motion 
of  light,  and  difeovered  the  proportion  of  its  velocity 
to  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  by  obferving 
the  deviation  which  was  neceffarily  given  to  the  tele¬ 
fcope.  Obferving  that  the  light  fhifted  its  dire&ion 
about  40",  he  concluded  its  velocity  to  be  about  1 1,000 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  ;  juft  as  the  intelli¬ 
gent  feaman  would  conclude  from  this  apparent  Shifting 
of  the  wind,  that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  about 
triple  that  of  the  fhip.  This  is  indeed  the  beft  method 
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for  diTeoterlng  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Let  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  vane  at  the  maft-head  be  very  accurately 
noticed  on  both  tacks,  and  let  the  velocity  of  the  fhip 
be  alfo  accurately  meafured.  The  angle  between  the 
directions  of  the  ft  ip’s  head  on  thefe  different  tacks  be¬ 
ing  halved,  will  give  the  reaL  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  mull  be  compared  with  the  pofition  of  the  vane 
in  order  to  determine  the  angle  contained  between  the 
real  and  apparent  directions  of  the  wind  or  the  angle 
EC  e;  or  half  of  the  obferved  fhifting  of  the  wind  will 
(how  the  inclination  of  its  true  and  apparent  directions. 
This  being  found,  the  proportion  of  EC  to  EC  (fig.  6^) 
is  eafily  meafured. 

We  have  been  very  particular  on  this  point,  becaufe 
fince  the  mutual  actions  of  bodies  depend  on  their  rela¬ 
tive  motions  only,  we  fhould  make  prodigious  miftakes 
if  we  eftimated  the  aCtion  of  the  wind  by  its  real  direc¬ 
tion  and  velocity,  when  they  differ  fo  much  from  the 
a5  relative  or  apparent. 

Velocity  of  We  now  refume  the  inveftigation  of  the  velocity  of 
then  its  (%*  4*)>  having  its  fail  at  right  angles  to  the 

ails  are  at  keel,  and  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  and  with 
right  the  velocity  CE,  while  the  fhip  proceeds  in  the  direc- 
mgles  to  tion  of  the  keel  with  the  velocity  CF.  Produce  E^, 
the  keel.  whiCh  is  parallel  to  BC,  till  it  meet  the  yard  in  g,  and 
draw  FG  perpendicular  to  E^.  Let  a  reprefent  the 
angle  WCD,  contained  between  the  fail  and  the  real 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  let  b  be  the  angle  of  trim 
DCB.  CE  the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  expreffed  by 
V,  and  CF  the  velocity  of  the  fhip  by  v. 

The  abfolute  impulfe  on  the  fail  is  (by  the  ufual 
theory)  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  relative  velo¬ 
city,  and  to  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence  ;  that  is,  to  FE*  X  fin.  *  w  CD.  Now  the 
angle  GFE  r=  nv  C  D,  and  E  G  is  equal  to  F  E  X  fin. 
GFE;  and  E  G  is  equal  to  E^— g  G.  But  E^rr 
EC  X  fin.  EC^,  =:  V  X  fin.  a  ;  and  g  G  =  C  F,  =  v. 
Therefore  E  G  —  V  X  fin.  a—v,  and  the  impulfe  is 
proportional  to  V  X  lin.  a — v  1  •  If  S  reprefent  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fail,  the  impulfe,  in  pounds,  will  be  n  S  ( Vx 
fin.  a — v}\ 

Let  A  be  the  furface  which,  when  it  meets  the  wa¬ 
ter  perpendicularly  with  the  velocity  will  fuftain  the 
fame  preffure  or  refiffance  which  the  bows  of  the  fhip 
actually  meets  with.  This  impulfe,  in  pounds,  will  be 
raAiP.  Therefore,  becaufe  we  are  confidering  the 
fhip’s  motion  as  in  a  ftate  of  uniformity,  the  two  pref- 
fures  balance  each  other;  and  therefore  wAvl=«  S-(V 

Tfl 

X  fill,  a — and  —  Av*  =  S  (V  X  fin.  a — <i>)a  ; 


V 


/-a+^s  y^+.; 

V  n  ^  no 


therefore  **  —  \ZAXr=\/s  X  VX  fin.  a — v  */  s, 
n 

\/  S  Xi>  X  fin.  a  V  X  fin,  a  V  X  fin,  a 

V  A 

We  fee,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
fhip  is  ( cater  is  paribus )  proportional  to  the  velocity  of 
the  wind,  and  to  the  line  of  its  incidence  on  the  fail 
jointly  ;  for  while  the  furface  of  the  fail  S  and  the 
equivalent  furface  for  the  bows  remains  the  fame,  v  in- 
creafes  or  diminifhes  at  the  fame  rate  with  V*  fin.  a  — 
When  the  wind  is  right  aftern,  the  fine  of  a  is  unity, 


and  then  the  fhip’s  velocity  is 

Note,  that  the  denominator  of  this  fraCtion  is  a  com¬ 
mon  number  ;  for  m  and  n  are  numbers,  and  A  and  S 

A  . 

being  quantities  of  one  kind,  *g“  is  alfo  a  number. 

It  muff  alfo  be  carefully  attended  to,  that  S  expreffes 
a  quantity  of  fail  aCtually  receiving  wind  with  the  in¬ 
clination  a.  It  will  not  always  be  true,  therefore,  that 
the  velocity  will  increafe  as  the  wind  is  more  abaft,  be¬ 
caufe  lome  fails  will  then  becalm  others.  This  obferva- 
tion  is  not,  however,  of  great  importance  ;  for  it  is  very 
unufual  to  put  a  fhip  in  the  fituation  confidered  hither¬ 
to  ;  that  is,  with  the  yards  fquare,  unlefs  fhe  be  right 
before  the  wind. 

If  we  would  difeover  the  relation  between  the  velo¬ 
city  and  the  quantity  of  fail  in  this  fimple  cafe  of  the 

V 

wind  right  aft,  obferve  that  the  equation  v  —  - 

7s +  I 


gives  ub 


/m_Av+v=:y}  and  / m  A  v  zz  V  —  v, 
^  n  S  ^  n  S 

V  and  becaufe 


> 


.  n  S 
and  —  —  — - 


*oM 


m  A  (V  —  v) 
are  conftant  quantities, 


S  is  propoN 
or  the  furface  of  fail  is  proportional 


i  m  A  ,  — - 

and - v  =V__ 

nS 

n  and  m  and  A 
tional  to  - 

(V— f)1 

to  the  fquare  of  the  fhip’s  velocity  diredlly,  and  to  the 
fquare  of  the  relative  velocity  inverfely.  Thus,  if  a  fhip 
be  failing  with  ^  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  we 
would  have  her  fail  with  of  it,  we  muff  quadruple 
the  fails.  This  is  more  eafily  feen  in  another  way.  The 
velocity  of  the  fhip  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  ;  and  therefore  the  relative  velocity  is  alfo  propor¬ 
tional  to  that  of  the  wind,  and  the  impulfe  of  the  wind 
is  as  the  fquare  of  the  relative  velocity.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  increafe  the  relative  velocity  by  an  increafe  of 
fail  only,  we  muff  make  this  increafe  of  fail  in  the  du¬ 
plicate  proportion  of  the  increafe  of  velocity. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  confider  the  motion  of  a 
(hip  whofe  fails  ftand  oblique  to  the  keel. 

The  conffru&ion  for  this  purpofe  differs  a  little  from  Its  velocity' 
the  former,  becaufe,  when  the  fails  are  trimmed  to  any  "hen  the 
oblique  pofition  DCB  (fig.  5.  and  6.),  there  muff  be  a^J? 
deviation  from  the  direction  of  the  keel,  or  a  leeway  °hckecl.° 
BC£.  Call  this  *.  Let  CF  be  tl\e  velocity  of  the  fhip. 

Draw,  as  before,  E^  perpendicular  to  the  yard,  and 
FG  perpendicular  to  ;  alfo  draw  FH  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  yard  :  then,  as  before,  E  G,  which  is  in  the 
fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  impulfe  on  ihe  fail,  is  equal  to 
E^  —  G^.  Now  is,  as  before,  =  VX  fin  a,  and 
G^  is  equal  to  F  H,  which'  is  =  C  F  X  fin.  F  C  H,  or 
=  v  X  fin.  (b  ff-*).  Therefore  we  have  the  impulfe  = 
n  S  (V-  fin.  a — v  fin.  ( b  +  x))*  . 

This  exprefiion  of  the  impulfe  is  perfectly  fimilar  to 
that  in  the  former  cafe,  it3  only  difference  confifting  in 
the  fubdu&ive  part,  which  is  here  v  X  fin.  f+  x  inttead 
of  v.  But  it  expreffes  the  fame  thing  as  before,  viz. 
the  diminution  of  the  impulfe.  The  impulfe  being  rec¬ 
koned  folely  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  fail, 
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it  is  diminiflied  folely  by  the  fail  withdrawing  itfelf  in 
that  direction  from  the  wind  ;  and  as  g  E  may  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  real  impulfive  motion  of' the  wind,  GE 
mud  be  confidered  as  the  relative  and  effeftive  impulfive 
motion.  The  impulfe  would  have  been  the  fame  had 
the  fhip  been  at  red,  and  had  the  wind  met  it  perpen- 
ij  dicularly  with  the  velocity  G  E. 

Connec-  We  mult  now  fhow  the  connection  between  this  im- 
tion  be-  pulfc  and  the  motion  of  the  {hip.  The  fail,  and  con- 
impirife  ^  fequently  the  fhip,  is  preffed  by  the  wind  in  the  direc- 
aiui  motion  tion  Cl  perpendicular  to  the  fail  or  yard  with  the  force 
of  the  fli ip.  which  we  have  jud  now  determined.  This  (in  the  date 
of  uniform  motion)  mud  be  equal  and  oppofite  to  the 
aftion  of  the  water.  Draw  IL  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel.  The  impulfe  in  the  direftion  Cl  (which  we  may 
meafure  by  Cl)  is  equivalent  to  the  impulfes  C  L  and 
EL  By  the  firft  the  fhip  is  impelled  right  forward, 
and  by  the  fecond  fhe  is  driven  fidewife.  Therefore 
we  mud  have  a  leeway,  and  a  lateral  as  well  as  adireft 
veliftance.  We  fuppofe  the  form  of  the  fliip  to  be 
known,  and  therefore  the  proportion  is  known,  or  dif- 
coverable,  between  the  direft  and  lateral  refidances  cor- 
refponding  to  every  angle  x  of  leeway.  Let  A  be  the 
furface  whofe  perpendicular  refidance  is  equal  to  the  di- 
reft  refidance  of  the  fhip  correfponding  to  the  leeway 
x ,  that  is,  whofe  refidance  is  equal  to  the  refidance  real¬ 
ly  felt  by  the  fiiip?s  bows  in  the  direftion  of  the  keel 
when  fhe  is  failing  with  this  leeway  ;  and  let  B  in  like 
manner  be  the  furface  whofe  perpendicular  refidance  is 
equal  to  the  aftual  refidance  to  the  {hip’s  motion  in  the 
direftion  LI,  perpendicular  to  the  keel.  (iV.  B .  This 
is  not  equivalent  to  A  and  adapted  to  the  reftangular 
box,  but  to  Ar*  cof.  2  x  and  IF*  fin.4  x.)  We  have 

therefore  A  :  B  =s  CL  :  LI,  and  LI  =  -AA  Alfo, 

A 


becaufe  CI=  //CL^-J-LP,  we  have  A  :  A1  ft-B* 

-  CL  :  Cl,  and  Cl  =  CLV^.+  B\  The  refill- 

A 

ance  in  the  direftion  LC  is  properly  meafured  by 
m  A«i>a,  as  has  been  already  obferved.  Therefore  the 
refidance  in  the  direftion  I  C  mud  be  expreffed  by  m 
a/Kx  A  IP|  v*  ;  or  (making  C  the  furface  which  is 
equal  to  y'Aft  ft-B%  and  which  will  therefore  have  the 
fame  perpendicular  refidance  to  the  water  having  the  ve¬ 
locity  *u)  ltjnay  be  expreffed  by  m  C  v7, • 

Therefore,  because  there  is  an  equilibrium  between 
the  impulfe  and  refidance,  we  have  mCtu1=«S  (V* 

fin.  a  —  v'  fin.  b  +  ~x)  1  and  C  <v*9  or  q  Cv*  = 


S  (V-  fin,  a — w  fin.  b-\~  x)1,  and  ^qx/Cv^z\/S 
(V*  fin.  a — v'  fin.  £ft-*). 

v'S-VTm.  a 

Therefore  v 


V*  fin.  a 


/  */C  o.r 
^9  Ts"  +  fin 


b  ft*  5C 


\/  q  CT"  's/  S'  fin.  b  ft 
Sill,  a 

=  V 


V'C  „  — 

V  <1 

Obferve  that  the  quantity  which  is  the  coefficient 
of  V  in  this  equation  is  a  common  number  ;  for  fin.  a 
is  a  number,  being  a  decimal  fraftion  of  the  radius  i. 
Sin  b  ft-  x  is  alfo  a  number,  for  the  fame  reafon.  And 


m 

fince  m  and  n  were  numbers  of  pounds,  —  or  q  is  a 
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common  humbcr.  And  becaufe  C  and  S  are  furface#, 

C  . 

or  quantities  of  one  kind,  ~z~  is  alfo  a  common  num¬ 
ber. 

This  is  the  fimpled  exprefiion  that  we  can  think  of 
for  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  fhip,  though  it  mud 
be  acknowledged  to  be  too  complex  to  be  of  very 
prompt  ufe.  Its  complication  arifes  from  the  neceffity 
of  introducing  the  leeway  x.  This  affefts  the  whole  of 
the  denominator  ;  for  the  furface  C  depends  on  it,  be¬ 
caufe  C  is  =  and  A  and  B  are  analogous 

to  A'  cof.  1  x  and  B'  fin.  1  x. 

But  we  can  deduce  fome  important  confequences  ^nipoi-tanc 
from  this  theorem.  .  .  S?' 

While  the  furface  S  of  the  fail  aftually  filled  by  the  wind  ce<t  from 
remains  the  fame,  and  the  angle  DCB,  which  in  future  the  fore- 
we  {hall  call  the  Trim  of  the  fails,  alfo  remains  theS^S1^1 
fame,  Both  the  leeway  x  and  the  fubdituted  furface  C 
remains  the  fame.  The  denominator  is  therefore  con- 
flant  ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  fhip  is  proportional  to 
a/  S'  V*  fin.  a ;  that  is,  direftly  as  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  direftly  as  the  abfolute  inclination  of  the  wind 
to  the  yard,  and  direCtly  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  fails. 

We  alfo  learn  from  the  condruftion  of  the  figure  that 
FG  parallel  to  the  yard  cuts  CE  in  a  given  ratio.  For 
CP"  is  in  a  condant  ratio  to  E^,  as  has  been  jud  now 
demondrated.  And  the  angle  DCF  is  condant.  There¬ 
fore  CF  •  fin.  by  or  FH  or  G  gy  is  proportional  to  E g9 
and  OC  to  EC,  or  EC  is  cut  in  one  proportion,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  angle  ECD,  fo  long  as  the  angle  DCF 
is  condant. 

We  alfo  fee  that  it  is  very  pofiible  for  the  velocity 
of  the  {hip  on  an  oblique  courfe  to  exceed  that  of 
the  wind.  This  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  number 


fin.  a 


J  ?s-+lin- 


exceeds  unity,  or  when  fin.  a  is 


greater  than 


J ?  r 


■+  fin.  b+x.  Now  this  may  eafily 


be  by  fufficiently  enlarging  S  and  diminifiling 
It  is  indeed  frequently  feen  in  fine  failers  with  all  their 
fails  fet  and  not  hauled  too  near  the  wind. 

We  remarked  above  that  the  angle  of  leeway  x  affefts 
the  whole  denominator  of  the  fraftion  which  exprefies 
the  velocity.  Let  it  be  obferved  that  the  angle  ICL 
is  the  complement  of  L  C  D,  or  of  b.  Therefore  CL: 
L  I,  or  A  :  B==  I  :  tan.  I  C  L,  =  I  r  cot.  by  and  B-A* 
cotan.  b.  Now  A  is  equivalent  to  A*  cof.2  and  thus 
b  becomes  a  funftion  of  a1.  C  is  evidently  fo,  being 
—  y' A2  ft- BA  Therefore  before  the  value  of  this  frac¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained,  we  mud  be  able  to  compute,  by 
'our  knowledge  of  the  foim  of  the  fhip,  the  value  of  A 
tor  every  angle  x  of  leeway.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
refolving  her  bows  into  a  great  number  of  elementary 
planes,  and  computing  the  impulfes  on  each  and  adding 
them  into  one  fum.  'Fhe  computation  is  of  immenfd 
labour,  as  may  be  feen  by  one  example  given  by  Bou- 
guer.  When  the  leeway  is  but  finall,  not  exceeding 
ten  degrees,  the  fiibditution  of  the  reftangular  prifm  of 
one  determined  form  is  abundantly  exaft  for  all  leeways 
contained  within  this  limit.;  and  we  {hall  foon  fee  rea^ 

foil 
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fon  for  being  contented  with  this  approximation.  We 
may  now  make  ufe  of  the  formula  expreffing  the  ve¬ 
locity  for  folving  the  chief  problems  in  this  part  of  the 
feaman’s  talk. 

And  firft  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  beft 
pofition  of  the  fail  for  ftanding  on  a  given  courfe  a  b9 
when  C  E  the  dire&ion  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  its 
angle  with  the  courfe  W  C  F,  are  given.  This  problem 
has  exercifed  the  talents  of  the  mathematicians  ever  fince 
the  days  of  Newton.  In  the  article  Pneumatics  we 
gave  the  folution  of  one  very  nearly  related  to  it,  name¬ 
ly,  to  determine  the  pofition  of  the  fail  which  would 
produce  the  greateft  impulfe  in  the  direction  of  the 
courfe.  The  folution  was  to  place  the  yard  C  D  in  fuch 
a  pofition  that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  FCD  may  be 
one  half  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  D  C  W.  This  will 
indeed  be  the  beft  pofition  of  the  fail  for  beginning  the 
motion  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  fhip  begins  to  move  in  the 
direction  C  F,  the  effe&ive  impulfe  of  the  wind  is  di- 
minifhed,  and  alfo  its  inclination  to  the  fail.  The 
angle  DC  w  diminifhes  continually  as  the  fmp  accele¬ 
rates  ;  for  CF  is  now  accompanied  by  its  equal  e  E, 
and  by  an  angle  EC  e  orWCw.  CF  increafes,  and 
the  impulfe  on  the  fail  diminiihes,  till  an  equilibrium 
obtains  between  the  refiftance  of  the  water  and  the  im- 
pulie  of  the  wind.  The  impulfe  is  now  meafured  by 
C  X  fin.  2  e  CD  inflead  of  CE2  X  fin.2  ECD,  that 
is,  by  EG2  inftead  of  E 

This  introdu&ion  of  the  relative  motion  of  the  wind 
renders  the  a&ual  folution  of  the  problem  extremely 
difficult.  It  is  very  eafily  expreffed  geometrically: 
Divide  the  angle  wCF  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  DCF  may  be  half  of  the  tangent  of  DCw,  and 
the  problem  may  be  conftru&ed  geometrically  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Let  WCF  (fig.  7.)  be  the  angle  between  the  fail 
and  courfe.  Round  the  centre  C  deferibe  the  circle 
WDFY;  produce  WC  to  Q^  fo  that  C  Q=r-fW  C,  and 
draw  QY  parallel  to  CF  cutting  the  circle  in  Y;  bifeft 
the  arch  WY  in  D,  and  draw  DC.  DC  is  the  proper 
pofition  of  the  yard. 

Draw  the  chord  WY,  cutting  CD  in  V  and  CF  in 
T  ;  draw  the  tangent  PD  cutting  CF  in  S  and  CY 
in  R. 

It  is  evident  that  WY,  PR,  are  both  perpendicular 
to  CD,  and  are  bife&ed  in  V  and  D;  therefore  (by 
reafon  of  the  parallels  QY,  CF)  4:3  =  QW  :  CW 
=  YW  :  TW,  £=:  RP  :  SP.  Therefore  PD  7PS=2:3, 
and  PD  :  DS  rr:  2  :  1.  E .  D.  But  thisdivifion 

cannot  be  made  to  the  beft  advantage  till  the  fhip  has 
attained  its  greateft  velocity,  and  the  angle  wCF  has 
been  produced. 

We  muft  confider  all  the  three  angles,  a,  l,  and  x  as 
variable  in  the  equation  which  expreffes  the  value  of  vy 
and  we  muft  make  the  fluxion  of  this  equations 0; 
then,  by  means  of  the  equation  B  =  A*  cotan.  b,  we 
rhuft  obtain  the  value  of  b  and  of  b  in  terms  of  x  and  x . 
With  refped  to  <7,  obferve,  that  if  Wc  make  the  angle 
WCF^:^,  we  ha vo  pzz  a  x ;  and  p  being  a  con- 
ftant  quantity,  we  have  a  +  l  +  0.  Subftitutiug  for 

b ,  a9  and  b ,  their  values  in  terms  of  x  and  x9  in  the 
fiuxionary  equation  =  0,  we  readily  obtain  x9  and  then 
a  and  by  which  folves  the  problem. 

Let  it  be  required,  in  the  next  place,  to  determine 
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the  courfe  and  the  trim  of  the  falls  moft  proper  for  ply¬ 
ing  to  windward.  *  .0 

In  fior.  6.  draw  FP  perpendicular  to  WC.  CF  is  Problem  II, 
the  motion  of  the  fhip  ;  but  it  is  only  by  the  motion  deter- 
CP  that  fhe  gains  to  windward.  Now  CP  is  rCFX^V^j 
cofin.  WCF,  or  vm  cofin.  (<?-j- £-{-#).  This  muft  be  ren-trim  of  the 
dered  a  maximum,  as  follows.  fails  molt  " 

By  means  of  the  equation  which  expreffes  the  value  proPer  foc 
of  V  and  the  equation  B=A'  cotan.  b,  we  exterminate  windl w 
the  quantities  -v  and  •  ;  we  then  take  the  fluxion  of  the  ‘  * 

quantity  into  which  the  expreffion  v  cof.  (a-\-b-\-x) 
is  changed  by  this  operation.  Making  this  fluxion  =  o9 
we  get  the  equation  which  muft  folve  the  problem, 
f  his  equation  will  contain  the  two  variable  quantities 
a  and  *  with  their  fluxions  5  then  make  the  coefficient 
of.v  equal  to  0,  alfo  the  coefficient  of <3  equal  to  0.  This 
will  give  two  equations  which  will  determine  a  and  .v, 
and  from  this  we  get  bzzzp — a _ .v. 

Should  it  be  required,  in  the  third  place,  to  fiud  the  Problem IIT^- 
beft  courfe  and  trim  of  the  fails  for  getting  away  from  To  deter- 
a  given  line  of  coaft  CM  (fig.  6.),  the  procefs  perfedly  ",!Pe  the 
refembles  this  laft  which  is  in  fadl  getting  away  from  ^ 
a  line  of  coaft  which  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  wind,  the  fails  for 
Therefore,  in  place  of  the  angle  WCF,  we  muft  fubfti- Kecting  a- 
tute  the  angle  WCM=±=  WCF.  Cali  this  angle  e.  Wew?yfrorn 
mufl  make  <v  cof.  (e  ztz  a  =±=  b  z±z  x )  a  maximum.  The 
analytical  procefs  is  the  fame  as  the  former,  only  e  is  coaft. 
here  a  conftant  quantity. 

r  arC  the  tInee  PnnciPaJ  problems  which  can  beObferva. 

iolved  by  means  of  the  knowledge  that  we  have  obtain^011800  the 
ed  of  the  motion  of  the  fhip  when  impelled  by  an  ob-  Prec<;ding 
hque  fail,  and  therefore  making  leeway  ;  and  they  may  Prob:em*J 
be  confidered  as  an  abftraa  of  this  part  of  M.  Bouguer’s 
work.  We  have  only  pointed  out  the  procefs  for  this 
folution,  and  have  even  omitted  fome  things  taken  notice 
of  by  M.  Bezout  in  his  very  elegant  compendium.  Our 
reafons  will  appear  as  we  go  on.  The  learned  reader 
will  readily  fee  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  fubjeft,  and 
the  immenfe  calculations  which  arc  neceffary  even  in  the 
fimpleft  cafes,  and  will  grant  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
any  but  an  expert  analyft  to  derive  any  ufe  from  them  ; 
but  the  mathematician  can  calculate  tables  for  the  ufe 
of  the  pra&ical  feaman.  Thus  he  can  calculate  the  beft 
pofition  of  the  fails  for  advancing  in  a  courfe  po°  from 
the  wind,  and  the  velocity  in  that  courfe;  then  for 
85°,  8o°,  7 50,  &c.  M.  Bouguer  has  given  a  table  ofM  h\u 


but  to  avoid  the  immenfe  difficulty  of  the  ?Ucr'*  ta- 
A  -  .1  ••  ~  •  -.Me  for 


this  kind:  . .  . ^  ^  Ul  LUt; _ o 

procefs,  he  has  adapted  it  to  the  apparent  diredtioVof !->!eJf‘'r  , 
the  wind.  We  have  inferted  a  few  of  his  numbers,  fuit-w'S^ 
ed  to  fuch  cafes  as  can  be  of  fervice,  namely,  when  all  tion  of  the 
tne  tails  draw,  or  none  ftand  in  the  way  of  others.  Co-^a*b  forbad- 
lumn  ill  is  the  apparent  angle  of  the  wind  and  courfe  •  vancin£  in 
column  2d  is  the  coriefponding  angle  of  the  fails  and^  courfc-  : 
keel ;  and  column  3d  is  the  apparent  angle  of  the  fails 
and  wind. 


TV  CF 

io3°  S31 
99  *3 
94  2S 
89  28 

84  23 
79  06 

73  39 
68  — 


BCB 

4* 

3 

3° 

40 

— 

37 

30 

35 

— 

32 

30 

30 

— 

27 

3° 

25 

— 

3 

*t>CD 
6i°  23' 

59  13 
56  55 
54. 

51  53 
49  o'> 
46  09 
43  — 
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.In  all  thefe  numbers  we  have  the  tangent  of  ^CD 
34  double  of  the  tangent  of  DCF. 
lxi utility  of  But  this  is  really  doing  but  little  for  the  feaman. 

thefe  Caicu  The  apparent  diredtion  of  the  wind  is  unknown  to  him 
latioxu.  tj||  t^c  fBIp  is  failing  with  uniform  velocity  ;  and  he  is 
{till  uninformed  as  to  the  leeway.  It  is,  however,  of 
fervice  to  him  to  know,  for  inftance,  that  when  the  angle 
of  the  vanes  and  yards  is  56  degrees,  the  yard  fhould  be 
braced  up  to  37  30',  Sec. 

But  here  occurs  a  new  difficulty.  By  the  contrac¬ 
tion  of  a  fquare- rigged  (hip  it  is  impoffible  to  give  the 
yards  that  inclination  to  the  keel  which  the  calculation 
requires.  Few  fhips  can  -have  their  yards  braced  up  to 
370  30'  ;  and  yet  this  is  required  in  order  to  have  an  in¬ 
cidence  of  56°,  and  to  hold  a  courfe  940  25'  from  the 
apparent  direction  of  the  wind,  that  is,  with  the  wind 
apparently  40  25'  abaft  the  beam.  A  good  failing  fhip 
in  this  pofition  may  acquire  a  velocity  even  exceeding 
that  of  the  wind.  Let  us  fuppofe  it  only  one  half  of 
this  velocity.  We  fhall  find  that  the  angle  WC  w  is  in 
this  cafe  about  290,  and  the  fhip  is  nearly  going  123 
from  the  wind,  with  the  wind  almofl  perpendicular  to 
the  fail  ;  therefore  this  utmoft  bracing  up  of  the  fails 
is  only  giving  them  the  pofition  fuited  to  a  wind  broad 
on  the  quarter.  It  is  impoffible  therefore  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  the  mathematician,  and  the  feaman 
muff  be  contented  to  employ  a  lefs  favourable  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  fails  m  all  cafes  where  his  courfe  does  not 
lie  at  leaft  eleven  points  from  the  wind. 

Let  11s  fee  whether  this  reftridlion,  ariling  from  ne- 
ceffity,  leaves  any  thing  in  our  choice,  and  makes  one 
courfe  preferable  to  another.  We  fee  that  there  are  a 
prodigious  number  of  courfes,  and  tliefe  the  moft  ufual 
and  the  moft  important,  which  we  muff  hold  with  one 
trim  of  the  fails  ;  in  particular,  failing  with  the  wind 
on  the  beam,  and  all  cafes  of  plying  to  windward,  muff 
be  performed  with  this  unfavourable  trim  of  the  fails. 
We  are  certain  that  the  fmaller  we  make  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence,  real  or  apparent,  the  fmaller  will  be  the  veloci¬ 
ty  of  the  fhip  ;  but  it  may  happen  that  we  fhall  gain 
more  to  windward,  or  get  fooner  away  from  a  lee-coaft, 
or  any  objea  of  danger,  by  failing  flowly  on  one  courfe 
than  by  failing  quickly  on  another. 

We  have  feen  that  while  the  trim  of  the  fails  remains 
the  fame,  the  leeway  and  the  angle  of  the  yard  and 
courfe  remains  the  fame,  and  that  the  velocity  of  the 
•fhip  is  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  cf  real  incidence,  that. is, 
as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  the  fail  and  the  real  diredion 

of  the  wind.  . 

Let  the  fhip  AB  (fig-  8.)  hold  the  courfe  CF,  with 
the  wind  blowing  in  the  diredion  WC,  and  having  her 
yards  DCD  braced  up  to  the  fmalleft  angle  BCD 
which  the  rigging  can  admit.  Let  CF  be  to  CE  as 
the  velocity  of  the  fhip  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind ; 
join  FE  and  draw  C  ou  parallel  to  EF  ;  it  is  evident 
that  FE  is  the  relative  motiop  of  the  wind,  and  wCD 
is  the  relative  incidence  on  the  fail.  Draw  FO  parallel 
to  the  yard  DC,  and  deferibe  a  circle  through  the  points 
COF;  then  we  fay  that  if  the  fhip,  with  the  fame 
wind  and  the  fame  trim  of  the  fame  drawing  fails,  be 
made  to  fail  on  any  other  courfe  C /,  her  velocity  along 
CF  is  to  the  velocity  along  C/as  CP  is  to  C /;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  fhip  will  employ  the  fame  time  in 
going  from  C  to  any  point  of  the  circumference  CFO. 
join /  O.  Then,  becaufe  the  angles  CFO,  cf  O  are  on 


the  fame  chord  CO,  they  arc  equal,  and/O  U  parallel  to 
d  Cf  the  new  pofition -of  the  yard  correfponding  to 
the  new  pofition  of  the  keel  a  b9  making  the  angle 
dCb  =  DCB.  Alfo,  by  the  nature  of  the  circle, 
the  line  CF  is  to  C/as  the  fine  of  the  angle  COF  to 
the  fine  of  the  angle  CO/,  that  is  (011  account  of  the 
parallels  CD,  OF  and  C  /  O/),  as  the  fine  of  WCD 
the  fine  of  WC</.  But  when  the  trim  of  the  fails  remains 
the  fame,  the  velocity  of  the  fliip  is  as  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  the  fail  with  the  diredion  of  the  wind  ;  there¬ 
fore  CF  is  to  C /  as  the  velocity  on  CF  to  that  on  C /, 
and  the  propofition  is  demonftrated. .  35 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  determine  the  beft  courfe  To  detcr- 
for  avoiding  a  rock  R  lying  in  the  dire&ion  CR,  or  for  ^ine  the^ 
withdrawing  as  faff  as  poffible  from  a  line  of  coaft  PQ^for  avo^ 
Draw  CM  through  R,  or  parallel  to  PQ,  and  let  m  bejng  arock, 
the  middle  of  the  arch  CwiM.  It  is  plain  that  m  is  the 
moft  remote  from  CM  of  any  point  of  the  arch  Cm  M, 
and  therefore  the  fhip  will  recede  farther  from  the  coaft 
PQjn  any  given  time  by  holding  the  courfe  C  m  than 
by  any  other  courfe. 

This  courfe  is  eafily  determined  ;  for  the  arch  C  m  M 
r=  360°  —  (arch  CO  ft- arch  OM),  aad  the  arch  CO  is 
the  meafure  of  twice  the  angle  CFO,  or  twice  the  an¬ 
gle  DCB,  or  twice  b+x,  and  the,  arch  OM  meafures 
twice  the  angle  ECM. 

Thus,  fuppofe  the  fharpeft  poffible  trim  of  the  fails 
to  be  350,  and  the  obferved  angle  ECM  to  be  7°°  » 
then  CO +0  M  is  70°+  140°  or  2to°,  This  being  taken 
from  360°,  leaves  1500,  of  which  the  half  Mw  is  750, 
and  the  angle  UCm  is  37°  3°'*  ThIs  added  to  ,ECM 
makes  EC  m  107°  30',  leaving  WCm  =  720  30',  and 
the  fhip  mu  ft  hold  a  courfe  making  an  angle  of  72°  3  o' 
with  the  real  dire&ion  of  the  wind,  and  WCD  will  be 

37°  3°’* 

This  fuppofes  no  leeway.  But  if  we  know  that  under 
all  the  fail  which  the  fhip  can  carry  with  fafety  and  ad¬ 
vantage  fhe  makes  5  degrees  of  leeway,  the  angle  DCm 
of  the  fail  and  courfe,  or  is  40  .  Then  CO  +  OM 
zzz  2200,  which  being  taken  from  360°  l^av^s  !4^°> 
which  the  half  is  70°,  =  M  m,  and  the  angle  MC  m  = 

3 50,  and  ECm  =  105°,  and  WC  m  —  750,  and  the  fhip 
muft  he  with  her  head  70°  from  the  wind,  making  y 
degrees  of  leeway,  and  the  angle  WCD  is  35*. 

The  general  rule  for  the  pofition  of  the  fhip  is,  that  the 
line  on  Jhipboard  which  bifeBs  the  angle  b  fx  may  alfo  blfeB 
the  angle  WCM,  or  make  the  angle  between  the  courfe 
and  the  line  from  which  we  wifti  to  withdraw  equal  to  the 
angle  between  the  fail  and  the  real  dire&ion  of  the  wind.  ^ 

It  is  plain  that  this  problem  includes  that  of  plying  to  Coruiiafi 
windward.  We  have  only  to  fuppofe  ECM  to  be  90  > 
then,  taking  our  example  in  the  fame  fhip,  with  the 
fame  trim  and  the  fame  leeway,  we  have  b  ft-  *=4°c- 
This  taken  from  90°  leaves  5O0and  WC  n  =  90—  25—  65 , 
and  the  fhip’s  head  muft  lie  6o°  from  the  wind,  and 
the  yard  muft  be  25  from  it.  #  . 

It  muft  be  obferved  here,  that  it  is  not  always  eligi¬ 
ble  to  fele&  the  courfe  which  will  remove  the  'fhip  faft- 
eft  from  the  given  line  CM  ;  it  may  be  more  prudent 
to  remove  from  it  more  fecurely  though  more  flowly.  In 
fuch  cafes  the  procedure  is  very  fimple,  viz.  to  fhape 
the  courfe  as  near  the  wind  as  is  poffible. 

The  reader  will  alfo  eafily  fee  that  the  propriety  of 
thefe  pra&ices  is  confined  to  thofe  courfes  only  where 
the  pra&icable  trim  of  the  fails  is  not  fufficiently  fharp. 

6  r  Whenever 
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Whenever  the  courfe  lies  fo  far  from  the  wind  that  it 
is  poffible  to  make  the  tangent  of  the  apparent  angle 
of  the  wind  and  fail  double  the  tangent  of  the  fail  and 
37  courfe,  it  fhould  be  done. 

The  ad  juft  Thefe  are  the  chief  pra&ical  confequences  which  can 

deduced  from  the  theory.  But  we  fhould  confider 
fed  in  the  llow  far  thl*8  adjuftment  of  the  foils  and  courfe  can  be 
[■e^ecryim  performed.  And  here  occur  difficulties  fo  great  as  to 
practicable,  make  it  almofl  impra&icable.  We  have  always  fuppofed 
the  pofition  of  the  furface  of  the  fail  to  be  diftin&ly 
obfervable  and  meafurable  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be 
affirmed  even  with  refpe&  to  a  fail  flretched  on  a  yard. 
Here  we  fuppofed  the  furface  of  the  fail  to  have  the 
fame  inclination  to  the  keel  that  the  yard  has.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe  ;  the  fail  affume*  a  concave  form,  of 
which  it  is  almofl  impoffible  to  affign  the  dire&ion  of 
the  mean  impulfe.  We  believe  that  this  is  always  con- 
fiderably  to  leeward  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  yard,  ly¬ 
ing  between  Cl  and  CE  (fig.  6.).  This  is  of  fome  ad¬ 
vantage,  being  equivalent  to  a  fharper  trim.  We  can¬ 
not  affirm  this,  however,  with  any  confidence,  becaufe  it 
renders  the  impulfe  on  the  weather-leech  of  the  fail  fo 
exceedingly  feeble  as  hardly  to  have  any  effect  In 
failing  clofe  to  the  wind  the  fhip  is  kept  f©  near  that 
the  weather-leech  of  the  fail  is  almofl  ready  to  receive 
the  wind  edgewife,  and  to  flutter  or  Oliver.  The  mofl 
effe&ive  or  drawing  fails  with  a  fide-wind,  efpecially 
when  plying  to  windward,  are  the  flayfails.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fay,  with  any  tiling  ap¬ 
proaching  to  preciiion,  what  is  the  pofition  of  the  general 
furface  of  a  flayfail,  or  to  calculate  the  intenfity  and 
dire&ion  of  the  general  impulfe ;  and  we  affirm  with 
confidence  that  no  man  can  pronounce  on  thefe  points 
with  any  exa&nefs.  If  we  can  guefs  within  a  third  or 
a  fourth  part  of  the  truth,  it  is  all  we  can  pretend  to  ; 
and  after  all,  it  is  but  a  guefs.  Add  to  this,  the  fails 
coming  in  the  way  of  each  other,  and  either  becalming 
them  or  fending  the  wind  upon  them  in  a  dire&ion 
widely  different  from  that  of  its  free  motion.  All  thefe 
points  we  think  beyond  our  power  of  calculation,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  in  vain  to  give  the  feaman  mathema¬ 
tical  rules,  orfeven  tables  of  adjuffment  ready  calculated  ; 
fmee  he  can  neither  produce  that  medium  pofition  of 
his  fails  that  is  required,  nor  tell  what  is  the  pofition 
which  he  employs. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons  why  fo  little  ad¬ 
vantage  has  been  derived  from  the  very  ingenious  and 
promising  difquifitions  of  Bouguer  and  other  mathe¬ 
maticians,  and  has  made  us  omit  the  a&ual  folution  of 
the  chief  problems,  contenting  ourfelves  with  pointing 
out  the  procefs  to  fuch  readers  as  have  a  relifh  for  thefe 
analytical  operations. 

le  theory  ^ut  there  is  another  principal  reafon  for  the  fmall 
^Iferro-  progrefs  which  has  been  made  in  the  theory  of  feaman- 
H?u*»  fhip  :  This  is  the  errors  of  the  theory  itfelf,  which  fup- 
pofes  the  impulfions  of  a  fluid  to  be  in  the  duplicate  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  fine  of  incidence.  The  mofl  careful  compa- 
rifon  which  has  been  made  between  the  refults  of  this 
theory  and  matter  of  fa&  is  to  be  feen  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  mentioned  in  the  article  Rrsistancr 
of  Fluids.  We  fubjoin  another  abftra£l  of  them  in 
the  following  table;  where  col.  iff  gives  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  ;  col.  2d  gives  the  impulfions  really  obferved  ; 
col.  3d  the  impulfes,  had  they  followed  the  duplicate 
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ratio  of  the  fines;  and  col  4th  the  mpulfes,  iftney  were 
m  the  Ample  ratio  of  the  fines. 


Angle 

of 

Incid. 

1  Irr.pul- 
fion 

obferved. 

Impulfe 

as 

Sine*. 

Impulie 

as 

Sine. 

90 

1000 

1000 

IOOO 

84 

989 

989 

995 

78 

958 

957 

978 

72 

908 

90s 

95 1 

66 

845 

8  iS 

9 14 

60 

77 1 

7  SO 

866 

54 

693 

6ss 

809 

48 

6  ij 

55z 

743 

42 

543 

448 

669 

36 

480 

346 

587 

30 

440 

250 

500 

24 

424 

165 

407 

18 

414 

96 

3°9 

ll 

4c  6 

43 

208 

6  I 

400 

1 1 

lo5 

Here  we  fee  an  enormous  difference  in  the  groat  obli¬ 
quities.  When  the  angle  of  incidence  is  only  fix  de¬ 
grees,  the  obferved  impulfe  is  forty  times  greater  than 
the  theoretical  impulfe  ;  at  12°  it  is  ten  times  greater  ; 
at  j8°  it  is  more  than  four  times  greater;  and  at  24°  it 
is  almofl  three  times  greater. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  dedu&ions  from  this  theory  Andthe  <Jc- 
are  fo  ufelefs  and  fo  unlike  what  we  familiarly  obferve.  dutfions 
We  took  notice  of  this  when  we  were  confidering  the  ^rom  it  ufe* 
leeway  of  a  re&angular  box,  and  thus  faw  a  reafon  for4'*3' 
admitting  an  incomparably  fmaller  leeway  than  what 
would  refult  from  the  laborious  computations  neceffary 
by  the  theory.  This  error  in  theory  has  as  great  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  impulfions  of  air  when  afting  obliquely 
on  a  fail ;  and  the  experiments  of  Mr  Robins  and  of 
the  Chevalier  Borda  on  the  oblique  impulfions  of  air  are 
perfectly  conformable  (as  far  as  they  go)  to  thofc  of 
the  academicians  on  water.  The  oblique  impulfions  of 
the  wind  are  therefore  much  more  efficacious  for  pref- 
fing  the  fhip  in  the  direction  of  her  courfe  than  the 
theory  allows  us  to  fuppofe  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  a  fhip 
plying  to  windward  is  much  greater,  both  becaufe  the 
oblique  impulfes  of  the  wind  are  more  effe&ive,  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  leeway  is  much  fmaller,  than  we  fuppofe.  ' 

Were  not  this  the  cafe,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  a 
fquare-rigged  fhip  to  get  to  windward.  The  impulfe 
on  her  fails  when  clofe- hauled  would  be  fo  trifling  that 
fhe  would  not  have  a  third  part  of  the  velocity  which 
we  fee  her  acquire:  and  this  trifling  velocity  would  be 
wafled  in  leeway  ;  for  we  have  feen  that  the  diminution 
of  the  oblique  impulfes  of  the  water  is  accompanied  by 
an  increafe  of  leeway.  But  we  fee  that  in  the  great  ob¬ 
liquities  the  impulfions  continue  to  be  very  confiderable, 
and  that  even  an  incidence  of  fix  degrees  gives  an  impulfe 
as  great  as  the  theory  allows  to  an  incidence  of  40. 

We  may  therefore,  on  all  occafions,  keep  the  yards 
more  fquare  ;  and  the  lofs  which  we  fuflain  by  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  very  oblique  impulfe  will  be  more  than 
compenfated  by  its  more  favourable  dire&ion  with  re- 
fpe&  to  the  (hip’s  keel.  Let  us  take  an  example  of 
this.  Suppofe  the  wind  about  two  points  before  the 
beam,  making  an  angle  of  68°  with  the  keel.  The  ‘ 
theory  affigns  430  for  the  inclination  of  the  wind  to  ' 

‘  the  ‘ 
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the  fail,  and  25°  for  the  trim  of  the  fail.  The  perpen- 
dicular  impulfe  being  fuppofed  1000,  the  theoretical 
: - ift>  ft.,  U  sfir.  This  reduced  in  the  proportion 
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impulfe  for  430  is  465-  This  reduced  in  the  proportion 

of  radius  to  the  fine  of  25°,  gives  the  impulfe  in  the  u- 
reftion  of  the  courfe  only  197. 

But  if  we  cafe  off  the  lee-braces  till  the  yard  makes 
an  angle  ©f  so°  with  the  keel,  and  allows  the  wind  an 
incidence  of  no  more  than  180,  we  have  the  experiment¬ 
ed  impulfe  4 1 4,  which,  when  reduced  in  the  proportion 
of  radius  to  the  fine  of  s°%  gives  an.effeftive  impul.e 
317.  In  like  manner,  the  trim  56°,  with  the  incidence 
12°,  gives  an  effective  impulfe  337  ;  and  the  trim  62  , 


with  the  incidence  only  6°,  gives  353. 


Hence  it  would  at  firft  fight  appear  that  the  angle 
DCB  of  62°  and  WCD  of  6°  would  be  better  for  hold- 
in?r  a  courfe  within  fix  points  of  the  wind  than  any 
more  oblique  polition  of  the  fails  ;  but  it  will  only  give 
a  greater  initial  impulfe.  As  the  (hip  accelerates,  the 
wind  apparently  comes  ahead,  and  we  mult  continue  to 
brace  up  as  the  (hip  frefhens  her  way.  It  is  not  unufual 
for  her  to  acquire  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  ;  in  which  cafe  the  wind  comes  apparently 
ahead  more  than  two  points,  when  the  yards  mult 
be  braced  up  to  3  50,  and  this  allows  an  impulfe  no 
greater  than  about  70.  Now  this  is  very  frequently 
obferved  in  good  (hips,  which  in  abrilk  gale  and  fmooth 
water  will' go  five  or  fix  knots  clofe-hauled.,  the  (hip’s 
head  fix  points  from  the  wind,  and  the  fails  no  more 
than  juft  lull,  but  ready  to  Oliver  by  the  fmalleft  luff. 
All  this  would  be  impofiible  by  the  ufual  theory  ;  and  in 
this  refpeft  thefe  experiments  of  the  French  academy 
give  a  line  ilhiffration  of  the  feaman’s  practice.  They 
account  for  what  we  fhould  other  wife  be  much  puzzled 
to  explain  ;  and  the  great  progrefs  which  is  made  by 
a  {hip  clofe-hauled  being  perfectly  agreeable  to  what 
we  fhould  expeft  from  the  law  of  oblique  impulfion 
deducible  from  thefe  fo  often  mentioned  experiments, 
while  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  the.  common  theory, 
fhould  make  us  abandon  the  theory  without  hefitation, 
and  flrenuoufly  ftt  about  the  eftablHhment  of  another, 
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40  founded  entirely  on  experiments.  For  this  purpofe  the 
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rnents'pro-  experiments  fhould  be  made  on  the  oblique  impulfions 
per  for  efta-  of  air  on  as  great  a  fcale  as  poffible,  and  in  as  great  a 
blifhinjj  an-  var;ety  Gf  circumftances,  fo  as  to  furnifh  a  feries  of  un- 
olber  pulfions  for  all  angles  of  obliquity.  We  have  but  four 
or  five  experiments  on  this  fubject,  vhs.  two  by  Mr 
Robins  and  two  or  three  by  the  Chevalier  Borda.  Ha¬ 
ving  thus  gotten  a  feries  of  impulfions,  it  is  very  prafti- 
cable  to  raife  on  this  foundation  a  praftical  inftitute,  and 
to  give  a  table  of  the  velocities  of  a  fhip  fuited  to  every 
angle  of  inclination  and  of  trim ;  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  the  refolution  of  the  impulfe  perpendicular 
to  the  fail  into  a  force  in  the  direftion  of  the  keel,  and 

a  lateral  force.  ,  . 

We  are  alfo  difpofedto  think  that  experiments  might 
be  made  on  a  model  very  nicely  rigged  with  fails,  and 
trimmed  in  every  different  degree,  which  would  point 
out  the  mean  direftion  of  the  impulfe  on  the  fails,  and 
the  comparative  force  of  thefe  iinpulfes  in  different  di- 
reftians  of  the  wind.  The  method  would  be  very  fi- 
milar  to  that  for  examining  the  impulfe  of  the  water  on 
the  hull.  If  this  can  alfo  be  afeertained  experimental¬ 
ly,  the  intelligent  reader  will  cafily  fee  that  the  whole 
motion  of  a  fhip  under  fail  may  be  determined  for  every 
cafe.  Tables  may  then  be  conftmfted  by  calculation, 


or  by  graphical  operations,  which  will  give  the  velo. 
cities  of  a  fhip  in  every  different  courfe,  and  correfpon- 
dino-  to  every  trim  of  fail.  And  let  it  be  here  obferved, 
that  the  trim  of  the  fail  is  not  to  be  eftimated  in  de- 
grees  of  inclination  of  the  yards  ;  becaufe,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  we  cannot  obferve  nor  adjuii  the  la¬ 
teen  fails  in  this  way.  But,  in  making  the  experiments 
for  ascertaining  the  impulfe,  the  exaft  pofition  oi  the 
tacks  and  (beets  of  the  fails  are  to  be  noted  ;  and  this 
combination  ol  adjnftments  is  to  paTs  By  the  name  of  a 
certain  trim.  Thus  that  trim  of  .all  the  fails  may  he 
called  40,  whofe  direftion  is  experimentally  found  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  flat  furface  trimmed  to  the  obliquity  400. 

Having  done  this,  we  may  conftruft  a  figure  for 
each  trim  fimilar  to  fig.  8.  where,  inftead  of  a  circle, 
we  (hall  have  a  curve  COM'F,  whofe.  chords  CF', 

Cf(,  Sc c.  are  proportional  to  the  velocities  in  thefe  cour- 
fes;  and  by  means  of  this  curve  we  can  find  the  point 
m',  which  is  moil  remote  from  any  line  CM  from  which 
we  wiih  to  withdraw :  and  thus  we  may  folve  all  the 
principal  problems  ot  the  art. 

We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  accounted  preemption 
in  us  to  expea  more  improvement  from  a  theory  - 
founded  on  judicious  experiments  only,  than  from,  a 
theory  of  the  impulfe  of  fluids,  which  is  found  fo  m- 
confifteut  with  obfervation,  and  of  whofe  fallacy  all  its 
authors,  from  Newton  to  D’Alembert,  entertained 
flrong  fufpicions.  Again,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  41 
this  view  »f  the  fubjeftto  the  attention  of  the  Society  ^ 

for  the  Improvement  of  Naval  Architecture.^  S()ciety 
Should  thefe  patriotic  gentlemen  entertain  a  favourablefor  the 
opinion  of  the  plan,  and  honour  us  with  their  corre- prominent 
fpondence,  we  will  cheerfully  impart  to  them  our  no- Naval, 
tions  of  the  way  in  which  both  thefe  trains  of  expen- 
ments  may  be  profecuted  with  fuc.cefs,  and  refults  ob¬ 
tained  in  which  we  may  confide ;  and  we  content  our- 
ftlves  at  prefent  with  offering  to  the  public  thefe  hints, 
which  are  not  the  fpeculations  of  a  man  of  mere  fcience, 
but  of  one  who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  mechanical  nature,  has  the  experience  of  feveral 
years  fervice  in  the  royal  navy,  where  the  art  of  work¬ 
ing  of  fliips  was  a  favourite  objeft  of  his  fcientific  at- 

With  thefe  obfervations  we  conclude  our  difeufiion  Means  m 
of  the  firft  part  of  the  feaman’s  talk,  and  now  proceed 
to  confider  the  means  that  are  employed  to  prevent  or  rodaced( 
to  produce  any  deviations  from  the  uniform  reftihnealviations 
courfe  which  has  been  felefted.  . 

Here  the  fhip  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  body  m  free 
fpace,  convertible  round  her  centre  of  inertia.  For 
whatever  may  be  the  point  round  which  (he  turns,  this 
motion  may  always  be  confidered  as  compounded  of  a 
rotation  round  an  axis  paffing  through  her.  centre  of 
gravity  or  inertia.  She  is  impelled  by  the  wind  and  by 
the  water  afting  on  many  fin-faces  differently  inclined 
to  each  other,  and  the  impulfe  on  each  is  perpendicular 
to  the  furface.  In  order  therefore  that  fne  may  con¬ 
tinue  fteadily  in  one  courfe,  it  is  not  only  neceffaiy  that 
the  impelling  forces,  eftimated  in  their  mean  direftion, 
be  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  refilling  forces  eftimated 
in  their  mean  direftion  ;  but  alfo  that  thefe  two  direc¬ 
tions  may  pafs  through  one  point,  otherwife  fhe  will  be 
affefted  as  a  log  of  wood  is  when  pufhed  in  oppofite 
dire  ft  ions  by  two  forces,  which  are  equal  indeed,  but 
are  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  log.  A  fhip  mult 
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be  considered  as  a  lever,  aded  on  in  different  parts  by- 
forces  in  different  directions,  and  the  whole  balancing 
each  other  round  that  point  or  axis  where  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  all  the  refilling  forces  paffes.  This  may  be  con- 
fulered  as  a  point  fupported  by  this  refilling  force,  and 
as  a  fort  of  fulcrum  :  therefore,  in  order  that  the  fhip 
may  maintain  her  polltion,  the  energies  or  momenta  of 
all  the  impelling  forces  round  this  point  muff  balance 
each  other. 

Impufes  When  a  fhip  fails  right  afore  the  wind,  with  hei 
on  a  fhip  yards  fquare,  it  is  evident  that  the  irapnlfes  on  each  tide 
lading  right  0f  the  ]^eej  are  eqUa^  as  alfo  their  mechanical  momenta 
windViffe-  roun^  any  axis  Puffing  perpendicularly  through  the 
rent  fr.  ni  keel.  So  are  the  actions  of  the  water  on  her  bows. 

Ithofe  on  But  when  fhe  fails  on  an  oblique  courfe,  with  her  yards 
her  when  braced  np  on  either  fide,  fhe  fuffains  a  preffure  in  the 
liquefy,0  *  dire&ion  Cl  (fig.  5.)  perpendicular  to  the  fail.  This, 
by  giving  her  a  lateral  preffure  LI,  as  well  as  a  preffure 
CL  ahead,  caufes  her  to  make  leeway,  and  to  move  in 
a  line  C  b  inclined  to  CB.  By  this  means  the  balance 
of  adion  on  the  two  bows  is  deffroyed  ;  the  general  im- 
pulfc  on  the  lee-bow  is  increafed  ;  and  that  on  tfie  wea¬ 
ther-bow  is  diminifhed.  The  combined  impulfe  is  there¬ 
fore  no  longer  in  the  diredion  BC,  but  (in  the  ffate  of 
uniform  motion)  in  the  dire&ion  IC. 

Suppofe  that  in  an  inffant  the  whole  fails  are  annihi¬ 
lated  and  the  impelling  preffure  Cl,  which  precifely  ba¬ 
lanced  the  refilling  preffure  on  the  bows,  removed.  The 
fhip  tends,  by  her  inertia,  to  proceed  in  the  diredion 
C  b .  This  tendency  produces  a  continuation  of  the  re¬ 
finance  in  the  oppofite  direction  IC,  which  is  not  di- 
redlly  eppoted  to  the  tendency  of  the  fhip  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  Qb  ;  therefore  the  fhip’s  head  would  immediately 
come  up  to  the  wind.  The  experienced  feaman  will  re¬ 
collect  fomething  like  this  when  the  fails  are  fuddenly 
lowered  when  coming  to  anchor.  It  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  foltly  from  the  obliquity  of  the  adion  on  the  bows  : 
It  would  happen  to  the  parallelopiped  of  fig.  2.  which 
was  fuffaining  a  lateral  impulfion  B*  fin.2  xy  and  a  dired 
impulfion  A*  cof.2  x.  Thele  are  continued  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  after  the  annihilation  of  the  fail  ;  but  being  no 
longer  oppofed  by  a  force  in  the  direction  CD,  but  by 
a  force  in  the  direction  C  b,  the  force  B*fm.2  x  muff 
prevail,  and  the  body  is  not  only  retarded  in  its  motion, 
but  its  head  turns  towards  the  wind.  But  this  effed 
of  the  leeway  is  greatly  increafed  by  the  curved  form 
of  the  {hip’s  bows.  This  occafions'thc  centre  of  effort 

I  of  all  the  impulfioris  of  the  water  on  the  lee  lide  of  the 

fhip  to  be  very  far  forward,  and  this  fo  much  the  more 
remarkably  as  fhe  is  (harper  afore.  It  is  in  general  not 
much  abaft  the  foremaff.  Now  the  centre  of  the  Ihip’s 
tendency  to  continue  her  motion  is  the  fame  with  her 
centre  of  gravity,  and  this  is  generally  but  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  mainmaff.  She  is  therefore  in  the  fame  con¬ 
dition  nearly  as  if  fhe  were  pufhed  at  the  mainmaff  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  C  b ,  and  at  the  foremaff  by  a 
force  parallel  to  IC.  The  evident  confequence  of  this 
is  a  tendency  to  come  up  to  the  wind  This  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  lit  nation  of  the  fails,  provided  only  that 
44  they  have  been  trimmed  obliquely. 

Griping.  This  tendency  oi  the  fhip’s  head  to  windward  is  call¬ 
ed  griping  in  the  feaman’s  language,  and  is  greateff 
in  (hips  which  arc  fliarp  forward,  as  we  have  laid  al¬ 
ready.  This  circnmftancc  is  eafily  underffood.  What¬ 
ever  is  the  direction  of  the  fhip’s  motion,  the  abfolute 
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impulfe  cn  that  part  of  the  bow  immediately  contigu¬ 
ous  to  B  is  perpendicular  to  that  very  part  of  the  fur- 
face,  The  more  acute,  therefore,  that  the  angle  of  the 
bow  is,  the  more  will  the  impulfe  on  that  part  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  keel,  and  the  greater  will  be  its  ener¬ 
gy  to  turn  the  head  to  windward. 

Thus  we  are  enabled  to  underffand  or  to  fee  the  pro-  pr0pq,  tyo£ 
prietv  of  the  difpofition  of  the  fails  of  a  fhip.  We  feetheefifpofi. 
her  crowded  with  fails  forward,  and  even  many  fails  cx-tJon  °f  ths 
tended  far  befoie  her  bow,  fuch  as  the  fpritfail,  the[?lis  °‘  a 
bowfprit  top  fail,  the  fore-topmaff  ftavfail,  the  jib,  and  ^ 
flying  jib.  Fhe  fails  abaft  are  comparatively  fmaller. 

The  fails  on  the  mizenmail  are  much  fmaller  than  tliofe 
on  the  foremaff.  All  the  ffayfails  hoifled  on  the  rnain- 
mail  may  be  confidered  as  headfaih,  becaufe  their  cen¬ 
tres  of  effort  are  confiderably  before  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  fhip  ;  and  notwithffanding  this  difpofition, 
it  generally  requires  a  fmall  aclion  of  the  rudder  to 
counteract  the  windward  tendency  of  the  lee-bow.  This 
is  confidered  as  a  good  quality  when  moderate ;  be¬ 
caufe  it  enables  the  feaman  to  throw  the  fails  aback,  and 
flop  the  fhip  s  way  in  a  moment,  if  fhe  be  in  danger 
from  any  thing  ahead  ;  and  the  fnip  which  docs  not 
carry  a  little  of  a  weather  helm,  is  always  a  dull 
failer. 

In  order  to  judge  fomevvhat  more  accurately  of  the 
aftion  of  the  water  and  fails,  fuppofe  the  fhip  AB  the  water 
(fig.  9.)  to  have  its  fails  on  the  mizenmaft  D,  the  and  the 
mainmaff  E,  and  foremaff  F,  braced  up  or  trimmed lai*8* 
alike,  and  that  the  three  lines  D  /,  E>,  F /,  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  fails,  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  impulfes 
on  the  fails.  The  fhip  is  driven  ahead  and  to  leeward, 
and  moves  in  the  path  a  Qb.  This  path  is  fo  inclined 
to  the  line  of  the  keel  that  the  medium  diredion  of  the 
refiftaiice  of  the  water  is  parallel  to  the  diredion  of  the 
impulfe.  A  line  Cl  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  lines 
D  E  e,  F f>  and  equal  to  their  f am  :  and  it  may  be 
drawn  from  fuch  a  point  C,  that  the  aClions  on  all  the 
parts  of  the  hull  between  C  and  B  may  balance  the 
momenta  of  all  the  aClions  on  the  hull  between  C  and  A. 

This  point  may  juitly  be  called  th z  centre  of  effort >  or  Cemle  of 
the  centre  oj  re/i/lance .  We  cannot  determine  this  point  effort 
for  want  of  a  proper  theory  of  the  refiffance  of  fluids. 

Nay,  although  experiments  like  iliofe  of  the  Parifiau 
academy  fhould  give  us  the  moft  perfed  knowledge  of 
the  intenfity  of  the  oblique  impulfes  on  a  fquare  foot, 
we  fhould  hardly  be  benefited  by  them,  for  the  adion  of 
the  water  on  a  l'quare  foot  ot  the  hull  at  p,  for  iriitance, 
is  fo  modified  by  the  intervention  of  the  ffream  of  wa¬ 
ter  which  has  (truck  the  hull  about  B,  and  glided  along 
the  bow  B  Qpy  that  the  prdfure  on  [>  is  totally  different 
from  what  it  would  have  been  were  it  a  fquate  foot  ot 
furface  detached  from  the  reft,  and  preiented  in  the 
fame  pofition  to  the  water  moving  in  the  diredion  bQ. 

For  it  is  found,  that  the  reliftances  given  to  planes  join¬ 
ed  fo  as  to  form  a  wedge,  or  to  curved  furfaces,  are 
widely  different  from  the  accumulated  reliftances,  calcu¬ 
lated  for  their  feparate  parts,  agreeably  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  academy  on  Angle  furfae.es.  We  there¬ 
fore  do  not  attempt  to  afeertain  the  point  C  by  theory; 
but  it  may  be  accurately  determined  by  the  experiments 
which  we  have  fo  ftrongly  recommenced  ;  and  we  offer 
this  as  an  additional  inducement  for  profecuting  them.  p0 
Draw  through  C.  a  line  perpendicular  to  Cl,  that  is,  terminea 
parallel  to  the  fails  ;  and  let  the  lines  of  imp u lie  of  the  by  exP$ri* 
J)d2  three  r‘ieuts* 
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three  fails  cut  It  in  the  points  /,  i,  and  w.  This  line 

a  m  may  be  confidered  as  a  lever,  moveable  round  C, 
and  a&ed  on  at  tlie  points  /,  h9  and  w?,  by  three  forces. 
rl  he  rotatory  momentum  of  the  fails  on  the  mizenmaft 
is  D  i  X  i  C  ;  that  of  the  tails  on  the  mainmaft  is 
Ef  X  h  C  ;  and  the  momentum  of  the  fails  on  the  fore- 
maft  is  F/X  m  C.  The  two  firft  tend  to  prefs  forward 
49  the  arm  C  /,  and  then  to  turn  the  fhip’s  head  towards 
Xquili-  the  wind  The  a&ion  of  the  fails  on  the  foremaft  tends 
brum  pre-  t0  pU|]i  the  arm  C  m  forward,  and  produce  a  contrary 
fcrvcd  by  rotation  If  the  fhip  under  thefe  three  fails  keeps  ftea- 
KS  dily  in  her  courfe,  without  the  aid  of  the  rudder,  we 
muft  have  D  i  X  i  C  -f-  E  e  X  k  C  =  F fY,m  C.  i  his 
is  very  poffible,  and  is  often  feen  in  a  fliip  under  her 
mizen-topfail,  main -topfail,  and  fore-topfail,  all  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  their  furfaces  duly  proportioned  by 
reefing.  If  more  fails  are  fet,  we  muft  always  have  a 
fimilar  equilibrium.  A  certain  number  of  them  will 
have  their  efforts  dire&ed  from  the  larboard  arm  of  the 
lever  i  tti  lying  to  leeward  of  Cl,  and  a  certain  number 
will  have  their  efforts  dire&ed  from  the  ftarboard  arm 
lying  to  windward  of  Cl.  The  fumof  the  produ&s  of 
each  of  the  firft  fet,  by  their  diftances  from  C,  muft  be 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  fimilar  produ&s  of  the  other 
fet.  As  this  equilibrium  is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  pre- 
ferving  the  fhip’s  pofition,  and  the  ceffation  of  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  a  converfion  ;  and  as  thefe  ftates 
of  the  fliip  may  be  had  by  means  of  the  three  fquare 
fails  only,  when  their  furfaces  are  properly  proportion¬ 
ed _ it  is  plain  that  every  movement  may  be  executed  and 

explained  by  their  means.  This  will  greatly  Amplify  our 
future  difcufiions.  We  fhall  therefore  fuppofe  in  future 
that  there  are  only  the  three  topfails  fet,  and  that  their 
furfaces  are  fo  adjufled  by  reeling,  that  their  a&ions 
cxa&ly  balance  each  other  round  that  point  C  of  the 
middle  line  AB,  where  the  a&ions  of  the  water  on  the 
different  parts  of  her  botttom  in  like  manner  balance 
each  other  This  point  C  may  be  differently  fituated 
in  the  fhip  according  to  the  leeway  fhe  makes,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  trim  of  the  fails  ;  and  therefore  although  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  three  furfaces  may  balance 
each  other  in  one  flate  of  leeway,  they  may  happen  not 
to  do  fo  in  another  ftate.  But  the.  equilibrium  is  evi¬ 
dently  attainable  in  every  cafe,  and  we  therefore  fhall  al- 
_0  ways  fuppofe  it. 

Confe-  It  muft  now  be  obferved,  that  when  this  equilibrium 

quence  of  deftroyed,  as,  for  example,  by  turning  the  edge  of  the 
ueih'oy-  mizen  topfail  to  the  wind,  which  the  Teamen  call Jhiver- 
ing  the  mizen-topfail,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as 
equivalent  to  the  removing  the  mizen-topfail  entirely,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  fhip  will  round  the  point  C, 
this  point  remaining  fixed.  The  fliip  muft  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  a  free  body,  ftill  a&ed  on  by  a  number  of 
forces,  which  no  longer  balance  each  other ;  and  fhe 
muft  therefore  begin  to  turn  round  a  fpontarieous  axis 
of  converfion,  which  muft  be  determined  in  the  way  fet 
forth  in  the  article  Rotation.  It  is  of  importance  to 
point  out  in  general  where  this  axis  is  fituated.  There¬ 
fore  let  G  (fig.  io.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
fhip.  Draw  the  line  q  G  v  parallel  to  the  yards,  cut¬ 
ting  D  d  in  q,  E  e  in  r,  Cl  in  /,  and  F/  in  v,  While 
the  three  fails  are  fet,  the  line  q  v  may  be  confidered  as 
a  lever  a&ed  on  by  four  forces,  viz,  D  d9  impelling  the 
lever  forward  perpendicularly  in  the  point  q  ;  E  e9  im¬ 
pelling  it  forward  in  the  point  r  ;  F/,  impelling  it  for- 
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ward  m  the  point  v  »  and  Cl,  impelling  it  backward 
in  the  point  /.  Thefe  forces  balance  each  other  both 
in  refped  of  progreffive  motion  and  of  rotatory  energy: 
for  Cl  was  taken  equal  to  the  fum  of  D  d,  E  and  F /; 
fo  that  no  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  fhip’s  pro- 
grefs  in  her  courfe  is  fuppoftd. 

But  by  taking  away  the  mizen-topfail,  both  the  equi¬ 
libriums  are  deftroyed.  A  part  D  d  of  the  accelerating 
force  is  taken  away  ;  and  yet  the  fhip,  by  her  inertia  or 
inherent  force,  tends,  for  a  moment,  to  proceed  in  the 
dire&ion  C p  with  her  former  velocity  ;  and  by  this  ten¬ 
dency  exerts  for  a  moment  the  fame  preffure  Cl  on  the 
water,  and  fuftains  the  fame  refiftance  IC.  She  muft 
therefore  be  retarded  in  her  motion  by  the  excefs  of  the 
refiftance  IC  over  the  remaining  impelling  forces  E  e 
and  F  f ,  that  is,  by  a  force  equal  and  oppoftte  to  D  d . 

She  will  therefore  be  retarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
the  mizen-topfail  were  ftill  fet,  and  a  force  equal  and 
oppofite  to  its  a&ion  were  applied  to  G  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  fhe  would  foon  acquire  a  fmaller  velocity, 
which  would  again  bring  all  things  into  equilibrium  ; 
and  flie  would  ftand  on  in  the  fame  courfe,  without 
changing  either  her  leeway  or  ,the  pofition  of  her 
head. 

But  the  equilibrium  of  the  lever  is  alfo  deftroyed. 

It  is  now  a&ed  on  by  three  forces  only,  viz,  E  e  and 
F /,  impelling  it  forward  in  the  points  r  and  v9  and  1C 
impelling  it  backward  in  the  point  t.  Make  rv  :r  oz= 

£  f:  F /,  and  make  op  parallel  to  Cl  and  equal 
to  Ee  +  F/.  Then  we  know,  from  the  common  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mechanics,  that  the  force  op  piling  at  o  will 
have  the  fame  momentum  or  energy  to  turn  the  lever 
round  any  point  whatever  as  the  two  forces  E  e  and  F /. 
applied  at  r  and  v  ;  and  now  the  lever  is  a&ed  on  by 
two  forces,  viz,  IC,  urging  it  backwards  in  the  point 
/,  and  o  p  urging  it  forwards  in  the  point  o.  It  muft 
therefore  turn  round  like  a  floating  log,  which  gets  two 
blows  in  oppofite  dire&ions.  If  we  now  make  IC  —op 
\op~to:tx ,  or  IC  —  op  :  IC  =  /  o  :  o  x,  and  apply 
to  the  point  x  a  force  equal  to  IC — op  in  the  dire&ion 
IC ;  we  know,  by  the  common  principles  of  mechanics, 
that  this  force  IC — o p  will  produce  the  fame  rotation 
round  any  point  as  the  two  forces  IC  and  o p  applied 
in  their  proper  dire&ions  at  t  and  o.  Let  us  examine 
the  fituation  of  the  point  x. 

The  force  IC — op  is  evidently  =D  d9  and  c/>is 
=  E  Therefore  o  t  :t  x=zD  d :  o  p.  But  be- 

caufe,  when  all  the  fails  were  filled,  there  was  an  equi¬ 
librium  round  C,  and  therefore  round  /,  and  becaufe 
the  force  op  a&ing  at  o  is  equivalent  to  E  e  and  F/ 
a&ino*  at  r  and  v ,  we  muft  ftill  have  the  equilibrium  ; 
and  therefore  we  have  the  momentum  D  d  X  q  t  =  op 
Xo/.  Therefore  ot  :t  q  =  D  d :  o  p,  and  /  q  rz  tx. 
Therefore  the  point  x  is  the  fame  with  the  point  q. 

Therefore,  when  we  fhiver  the  mizen-topfail,  the  ro* 
tation  of  the  fliip  is  the  fame  as  if  the  fhip  were  at  reft,j„g  the 
and  a  force  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  a&icn  of  the  mi-mizen-top» 
zen-topfail  were  applied  at  q  or  at  D,  or  at  any  point faii* 
in  the  line  D  q* 

This  might  have  been  fhown  in  another  and  fhorter 
way.  Suppofe  all  fails  filled,  the  fhip  is  in  equilibrio. 

This  will  be  difturbed  by  applying  to  D  a  force  oppo¬ 
fite  to  D  d;  and  if  the  force  be  alfo  equal  to  D  d9  it  is 
evident  that  thefe  two  forces  deftroy  each  other,  and 
that  this  application  of  the  force  d  D  is  equivalent  ta 
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tTie  taking  away  of  the  mizen-topfail.  But  weehofe  to 
give  the  whole  mechanical  inveftigation  ;  becaufe  it 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the  reader, 
in  a  cafe  of  very  eafy  comprehenfion,  the  precife  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  /hip  is  adled  on  by  the  different  fails 
and  by  the  water,  and  what  fhare  each  of  them  has  in 
the  motion  ultimately  produced.  We  /hall  not  repeat 
this  manner  of  procedure  in  other  cafes,  becaufe  a  little 
reflexion  on  the  part  of  the  reader  will  now  enable  him 
to  trace  the  modus  operandt  through  all  its  fteps. 

We  now  fee  that,  in  refpedl  both  of  progre/Tive  mo¬ 
tion  and  of  converfion,  the  fhip  is  affe&ed  by  fhivering 
the  fail  D,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  a  force  equal  and 
oppofite  to  D  d  were  applied  at  D,  or  at  any  point  in 
the  line  D  dr  We  muft  now  haverecourfe  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  eftablifhed  under  the  article  Rotation. 

Let  p  reprefent  a  particle  of  lhatter,  r  its  radius  vec¬ 
tor,  or  its  diftance  p  G  from  an  axis  patting  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  let  M  reprefent  the  whole 
quantity  of  matter  of  the  /hip.  Then  its  momentum 

of  inertia  is  =r  J*p.  r1  (fee  Rotation,  n°  18.)  The 

fhip,  impelled  in  the  point  D  by  a  force  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  dT>y  will  begin  to  turn  round  a  fpontaneous  verti¬ 
cal  axis,  patting  through  a  point  S  of  the  line  q  G, 
which  is  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  direction  dD  of  the  external  force, 
and  the  diftance  GS  of  this  axis  from  the  centre  of  gi  a- 
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(fee  Rotation,  ^96.),  and  it  is 
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taken  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  G  from  y,  that  is,  S  and 
q  are  on  oppofite  fides  of  G. 

Let  us  exprefs  the  external  force  by  the  fymbol  F. 
It  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  being  the 
preflure  of  the  wind  moving  with  the  velocity  V  and 
inclination  a  on  the  furface  of  the  fail  D  ;  and  may 
therefore  be  computed  either  by  the  theoretical  or  ex¬ 
perimental  law  of  oblique  impulfes.  .  Having  obtained 
this,  we  can  afeertain  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rota¬ 
tion  and  the  abfolute  velocity  of  any  given  point  of  the 
fhip  by  means  of  the  theorems  eftablifhed  in  the  article 
Rotation. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  this  inveftigation,  we  fhall 
confider  the  adlion  of  the  rudder,  which  operates  pre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  manner.  Let  the  fhip  AB  (fig.  1 1.) 
have  her  rudder  in  the  pofition  AD,  the  helm  being 
hard  a-ftarboard,  while  the  fhip  failing  on  the  {lar¬ 
board  tack,  and  making  leeway,  keeps  on  the  courfe 
a  b .  The  lee  furface  of  the  rudder  meets  tlie  water 
obliquely.  The  very  foot  of  the  rudder  meets  it  in  the 
diredlion  DE  parallel  to  a  b.  The  parts  farther  up 
meet  it  with  various  obliquities,  and  with  various  velo¬ 
cities,  as  it  glides  round  the  bottom  of  the  fhip  and 
falls  into  the  wake.  It  is  abfolutely  impofiible  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  accumulated  impulfe.  We  fhall  not  be  far 
miftaken  in  the  defle&ion  of  each  contiguous  filament, 
as  it  quits  the  bottom  and  glides  along  the  rudder  ; 
but  we  neither  know  the  velocity  of  thefe  filaments,  rior 
the  deflexion  and  velocity  of  the  filaments  gliding 
without  them-  We  therefore  imagine  that  all  compu¬ 
tations  on  this  fubjedl  are  in  vain.  But  it  is  enough 
for  our  purpofe  that  we  know  the  diredlion  of  the  ab¬ 
folute  prefiure  which  they  exert  on  its  furface.  It  is 
in  the  diredlion  D  */,  perpendicular  to  that  furface.  We 
alfo  may  be  confident  that  this  preflure  is  very  confider- 
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able,  in  proportion  to  the  adlfon  of  the  water  on  the 
fhip’s  bows,  or  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  ;  and  we  may 
fuppofe  it  to  be  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquare 
of  the  velocity  of  the  /hip  in  her  conrfe  ;  but  we  can-  S 
not  affirm  it  to  be  accurately  in  that  proportion,  for 
reafons  that  will  readil  occur  to  one  who  confiders  the 
way  in  which  the  water  falls  in  behind  the  fhip.  ^ 

It  is  obferved,  however,  that  a  fine  failer  always  Greats  ft  in 
fteers  well,  and  that  all  movements  by  means  of  the a  fine  failer 
rudder  are  performed  with  great  rapidity  when  the 
velocity  of  the  fhip  is  great.  We  fhall  fee  by  and  by, 
that  the  fpeed  with  which  the  fhip  performs  the  angu¬ 
lar  movements  is  in  the  proportion  of  her  progreffive 
velocity  :  For  we  /hall  fee  that  the  fquares  of  the  times 
of  performing  the  evolution  are  as  the  impulfes  inverfe- 
ly,  which  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  There  is 
perhaps  no  force  which  a&s  on  a  /hip  that  can  be 
more  accurately  determined  by  experiment  than  this. 

Let  the  fhip  ride  in  a  ftream  or  tideway  whofe  velocity 
is  accurately  meafured  ;  and  let  her  ride  from  two  moor- 
ings,  fo  that  her  bow  may  be  a  fixed  point.  Let  a 
fmall  tow-line  be  laid  out  from  her  Hern  or  quarter  at 
right  angles  to  the  keel,  and  conne&ed  with  fome  ap¬ 
paratus  fitted  up  on  fhore  or  on  board  another  ftiip,  by 
which  the  /train  on  it  may  be  accurately  meafured  ;  a 
peifon  converfant  with  mechanics  will  fee  many  wavs 
in  which  this  can  be  done.  Perhaps  the  following  may  Ho  S4 
be  as  good  as  any  :  Let  the  end  of  the  tow-line  be  fixed  r ermine  it!* 
to  fome  point  as  high  out  of  the  water  as  the  point  of 
the  fhip  from  which  it  is  given  out,  and  let  this  be  ver\- 
high.  Let  a  block  with  a  hook  be  on  the  rope,  and 
a  confiderable  weight  hung  on  this  hook.  Things  be¬ 
ing  thus  prepared,  put  down  the  helm  to  a  certain  angle, 
fo  as  to  caufe  the  fhip  to  fheer  off  from  the  point  to 
which  the  far  end  of  the  tow-fine  is  attached.  This  will 
llretch  the  rope,  and  raile  the  weight  out  of  the  water. 

Now  heave  upon  the  rope,  to  bring  the  fhip  back  again 
to  her  former  pofition,  with  her  keel  in  the  direction  of 
the  ftream.  When  this  pofition  is  attained,  note  care¬ 
fully  the  form  of  the  rope,  that  is,  the  angle  which  its 
two  parts  make  with  the  horizon.  Call  this  angle  a . 

Every  perfon  acquainted  with  thefe  fubje&s  knows  that 
the  horizontal  ftrain  is  equal  to  half  the  weight  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  cotangent  of  a>  or  that  2  is  to  the  co¬ 
tangent  of  a  as  the  weight  to  the  horizontal  ftrain.. 

Now  it  is  this  ftrain  which  balances  and  therefore  mea- 
fures  the  adlion  of  the  rudder,  or  D  e  in  fig.  11.  There¬ 
fore,  to  have  the  abfolute  impulfe  D  </,  we  muft  increafe 
D  e  in  the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  fecant  of  the 
angle  b  which  the  rudder  makes  with  the  keel.  In  a 
great  fhip  failing  fix  miles  in  an  hour,  the  impulfe  on 
the  rudder  inclined  30°  to  the  keel  is  not  lefs  than, 

30C0  pounds.  The  furface  of  the  rudder  of  fuch  a 
Hup  contains  near  80  fquare  feet.  It  is  not,  however, 
very  neceflary  to  know  this  abfolute  impulfe  D  d ,  be! 
caufe  it  is  its  part  D  e  alone  which  meafures  the  energy 
of  the  rudder  in  producing  a  converfion.  Such  expe¬ 
riments,  made  with  various  pofitions  of  the  rudder,  will, 
give  its  energies  correfponding  to  thefe  pofitions,  and 
will  fettle  that  long  difputed  point  which  is  the  bell 
pofition  for  turning  a  fhip.  On  the  hypothefis  that 
the  lmpulfions  of  fluids  are  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
fines  of  incidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  fhotild 
make  an  angle  of  540  44'  with  the  keel.  But  the  form 
of  a  large  fhip  will  not  admit  of  this,  becaufe  a  tiller  of 
a  length  fufficient  for  managing  the  rudder  in  failing 

with 
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with  great  velocity  has  not  room  to  deviate  above  30° 
from  the  direction  of  the  keel  ;  and  in  this  pofition  of 
the  rudder  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  filaments  ot  wa¬ 
ter  to  its  furface  cannot  exceed  40°  or  450.  A  greater 
angle  would  not  be  of  much  fervice,  for  it  is  never 
for  want  of  a  proper  obliquity  that  the  rudder  fails  of 
producing  a  converfion. 

Why  a  (hip  A  (hip  miffes  days  in  rough  weather  for  want  or  a 
n-ifles  ftay?»fufHcient  progreflive  velocity,  and  becaufe  her  bows  are 
&c*  beat  off  by  the  waves  :  and  there  is  feldom  any  diffi¬ 

culty  in  wearing  the  (hip,  if  (lie  has  any  progrefiive 
motion.  It  is,  however,  always  defirable  to  give  the 
rudder  as  much  influence  as  poffible.  Its  furface  (hould 
be  enlarged  (efpeciafly  below)  as  much  us  can  be  done 
confidently  with  its  drength  and  with  the  power  of  the 
iteerfmen  to  manage  it  ;  and  it  (hould  be  put  in  the 
mod  favourable  lituation  for  the  water  to  get  at  it  with 
great  velocity  ;  and  it  (hould  be  placed  as  far  fiom  the 
axis  of  the  (hip’s  motion  as  poffible.  T  hefe  points  are 
obtained  by  making  the  ftern-poff  very  upright,  as  has 
always  been  done  in  the  French  dockyards.  The  Bri- 
tifh  (hips  have  a  much  greater  rake  ;  butonv  builders  are 
gradually  adopting  the  French  forms,  experience  ha¬ 
ving  taught  us  that  their  (hips,  when  in  our  poffeffion, 
are  much  more  obedient  to  the  helm  than  our  own.— 
In  order  to  afeertain  the  motion  produced  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  rudder,  draw  from  the  centre  of  gravity  a 
line  G  q  perpendicular  to  D  d  (D  d  being  drawn  thro* 
the  centre  of  effort  of  the  rudder).  Then,  as  in  the 
confederation  of  the  action  of  the  fails,  we  may  conceive 
the  line  q  G  as  a  lever  conne&ed  with  the  (hip,  and  im¬ 
pelled  by  a  force  D  d  a&ing  perpendicularly  at  q.  The 
con feq ue nee  of  this  will  be,  an  incipient  converfion  of 
the  fliip  about  a  vertical  axis  puffing  thiough  fome 
point  S  in  the  line  q  G,  lying  on  the  other  fide  of  G 
from  q;  and  we  have,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  GS  c= 


ItX 


effe&s  of  the  fails  and  of  the  =  j.  Then  z 


to  that  of 
the  fail?, 
and  very 
great. 


p 
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Thei&ion  Tlms  the  on  and 
nf  the  rud-rudder  are  perfectly  fimilar,  and  are  to  be  considered  111 

der  fimilar  the  fame  manner.  W e  fee  that  the  adlion  of  the  rud¬ 
der,  though  of  a  fmall  furface  in  companion  of  the  fails, 
muit  be  very  great  :  For  the  impulfe  of  water  is  many 
hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  wind';  and  the 
arm  q  G  of  the  lever,  by  which  it  ?.&s,  is  incomparably 
rrr eater  than  that  by  which  any  of  the  impulfions  on  the 
fails  produces  its  effedl ;  accordingly  the  (hip  yields 
much  more  rapidly  to  its  adlion  than  (he  dots  to  the  la¬ 
teral  impulfe  ol  a  fail. 

Obferve  here,  that  if  G  were  a  fixed  or  fupported 
axis,  it  would  be  the  fame  thing  whether  the  abfolute 
force  D  d  of  the  rudder  adls  in  the  aired  ion  D  d,  or 
its  tranfverfe  part  D  e  adls  in  the  diredlion  D  e,  both 
would  produce  thg  fame  rotation  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  in  a 
free  body.  The  force  1)  d  both  tends  to  retard  the 
(hip’s  motion  and  to  produce  a  rotation  It  retards  it 
as  much  as  if  the  fame  force  D  d  had  been  immediately 
applied  to  the  centte.  And  thus  tlie  real  motion  of  the 
(hip  is  compounded  of  a  motion  ot  the  centre  in  a  di¬ 
redlion  parallel  to  D  d,  and  of  a  motion  round  the 
centre.  Thefe  two  conftitute  the  motion  round  S. 

As  tlie  effe&s  of  the  adlion  of  the  rudder  are  both 
more  remarkable  and  fomewhat  more  Ample  than  thofe 
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what  is  very  general,  we  (hall  Amplify  the  JnveftigatJo* 
by  attending  only  to  tlie  motion  of  converfion.  \*  e 
can  get  an  accurate  notion  of  the  whole  motion,  if  want¬ 
ed  for  any  purpofe,  by  combining  the  progrefiive  or 
retrograde  motion  parallel  to  F)  d  with  the  motion  ot 
rotation  which  we  arc  about  to  determine. 

In  this  cafe,  then,  we  obferve,  in  the  Aril  place, that  the 

D  h  •  <7  G  *, 

angular  velocity  (fee  Rotation,  n°  22.)  is  ^ ^ 

and,  as  was  fhown  in  that  article,  this  velocity  of  rota¬ 
tion  increafes  in  the  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  forces 
uniform  adlion,  and  the  rotation  would  be  uniformly  ac¬ 
celerated  if  the  forces  did  really  adl  uniformly.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  the  cafe,  becaufe,  by  the  (hip’s 
change  of  pofition  and  change  of  progrefiive  velocity, 
the  diredlion  and  intensity  of  the  impelling  force  is  con¬ 
tinually  changing.  But  if  two  (hips  are  performing 
fimilar  evolutions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  changes  of  force 
are  fimilar  in  fimilar  parts  of  the  evolution.  Therefore 
the  confideration  of  the  momentary  evolution  is  fufficient 
for  enabling  us  to  compare  the  motions  of  (hips  adluated 
by  fimilar  forces,  which  is  all  we  have  in  view  at  prefent. 

The  velocity  v,  generated  in  any  time  t  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  ot  an  invariable  momentary  acceleration  (which 
is  all  that  we  mean  by  faying  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
adlion  of  a  conffant  accelerating  force),  is  as  the  acce¬ 
leration  and  the  time  jointly.  Now  what  we  call  the 
angular  velocity  is  nothing  but  this  momentary  accele¬ 
ration.  Therefore  the  velocity  v  generated  in  the  time 

F *yG 
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The  expreffion  of  the  angular  velocity  is  alfo  the  ex- Angular 
predion  of  the  velocity  v  of  a  point  (ituated  at  the  di-  velocity, 
fiance  1  from  the  axis  G. 

Let  z  be  the  fpace  or  arch  of  revolution  deferibed  in 
the  time  t  by  this  punt,  whofe  diilauce  from  G  is 

F '  y  G 

:  v  t  ■=>  a  „  //,  and  taking  the 


fluent  z  = 


F  *  <7  G 


This  arch  meafures  the  whole 


angle  of  rotation  accomphfhed  in  the  time  t.  Thefe 
ar^ therefore  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  rotation. 

Thofe  evolutions  are  equal  which  are  meafured  by 
equal  arches.  1  hus  two  motions  of  ay  decrees  each 
aie  equal.  Therefore 
F  *  q  G 

the  quantity 


y> 


becaufe  z  is  the  fame  in  both, 
t 2  is  a  confiant  quantity,  and  t 2  is 


r  G 


reciprocally  proportional  to  T  or  1S  proportional 


to 


JjSl’ 

F  •  ?  G 

is  to  fay,  the  times 


and  t  is  proportional  to 


v' 


> 
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Xmplo  el 

K*5Tof  tlie  fails,  we  fhall  employ  them  as  an  example  of  the 
motions  of  rr.echanifm  of  the  motions  of  converfion  in  general ;  and 


converfion. 


as  we 


mull  content  ourfelves  in  a  work  like  this  with 


That 
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of  the  fimilar  evolutions  of  two 
(liips  are  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  momentum  of  iner¬ 
tia  dire&ly,  and  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  momentum  of 
the  rudder  or  fail  inverfely.  This  will  enable  us  to 
make  the  comparifon  ealily.  Let  us  fup pole  the  (liips 
perfe&ly  fimilar  in  form  and  rigging,  and  to  differ  only 

in  length  L  and  /  ,/P  •  R '  is  to  Jp  r 2  as  L  5  to  l5. 

For 
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For  the  fimilar  partieles  P  and  p  contain  quantities  of 
matter  which  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  lineal  dimenfions, 
that  is,  as  L*  to  /3.  And  becaufe  the  particles  are  fi- 
milarly  fituated,  R  2  is  to  r2  as  1>  to  I2.  There'ore 
P  *  R 2  *p  •  r 7  =r  Ls  :  /s.  Now  F  is  to  f  as  L2  to  l\ 
For  the  fmfaces  of  the  fimilar  rudders  or  fails  are  as 
the  fquares  of  their  lineal  dimenfions,  that  is,  as  L2  to 
/\  And,  laftly,  G  q  is  to  gq  as  L  to  /,  and  therefore 
F  ‘  G  q  *f'g  q  =  L  3  :  /  L  Therefore  we  have  T2: 

-J-V- 1- 

F'G?  /'.??  L3  / 

59  <=L:/- 

Times  of  fi-  Therefore  the  times  of  performing  fimilar  evolutions 
milar  evo-  with  fimilar  fhips  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the 
fliips  when  both  are  failing  equally  fall;  and  fince  the 
hip3#  evolutions  are  fimilar,  and-  the  forces  vary  fimllarly  in 
their  different  parts,  what  is  here  demonftrated  of  the 
rmalleil  incipient  evolutions  is  true  of  the  whole  They 
therefore  not  only  deferibe  equal  angles  of  revolution, 
but  alfo  fimilar  curves. 

A  fmall  fhip,  therefore,  works  in  lefs  time  and  in 
lefs  room  than  a  great  fhip,  and  this  in  the  proportion 
of  its  length.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  all  cafes, 
particularly  in  wearing,  in  order  to  fail  on  the  other 
tack  clofe -hauled.  In  this  cafe  fhe  will  always  be  to 
windward  and  ahead  of  the  large  fhip,  when  both  are 
got  on  the  other  tack.  It  would  appear  at  firft  fight 
that  the  large  fhip  will  have  the  advantage  in  tacking. 
Indeed  the  large  fhip  is  farther  to  windward  when  again 
trimmed  on  the  other  tack  than  the  fmall  fhip  when  fhe 
is  juft  trimmed  on  the  other  tack.  But  this  happened  be¬ 
fore  the  large  fhip  had  completed  her  evolution,  and  the 
fmall  fhip,  in  the  mean  time,  has  been  going  forward 
on  the" other  tack,  and  going  to  windward.  She  will 
therefore  be  before  the  large  fhip’s  beam,  and  perhaps 
as  far  to  windward. 

We  have  feen  that  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  propor¬ 
tional,  cattris  paribus ,  to  F  X  G  q.  F  means  the  ab¬ 
solute  impulfe  on  the  rudder  or  fail,  and  is  always  per¬ 
pendicular  to  its  furface.  This  abfolute  impulfe  on  a 
fail  depends  on  the  obliquity  of  the  wind  to  its  furface. 
The  ufual  theory  fays,  that  it  is  as  the  fquare  of  the 
fine  of  incidence  :  but  we  find  this  not  true.  We  mult 
content  ourfelves  with  exprefling  it  by  fome  «s  yet  un¬ 
known  function  z  of  the  angle  of  incidence  a,  and  call  it 
f  a  ;  and  if  S  be  the  furface  of  the  fail,  and  V  the  veloci¬ 
ty  of  the  wind,  the  abfolute  impulfe  is  n  V*  S  X  p  a. 
This  afts  (in  the  cafe  of  the  mizen-topfail,  fig.  ic.) 
by  the  lever  q  G,  which  is  equal  to  DG  X  cof.  D  Gy, 
and  DG  q  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  yard  and  keel  ; 
which  angle  we  formerly  called  b.  Therefore  its  en- 
ergy  in  producing  a  rotation  is«V2SX?<zX  DG  X 
cof.  b.  Leaving  out  the  conftant  quantities  n,  V2,  S, 
and  D  G,  its  energy  is  proportional  to  9  a  X  cof.  b .  In 
order,  therefore,  that  any  fail  may  have  the  greateft 
power  to  produce  a  rotation  round  G,  it  mult  be  fo 
trimmed  that  $  a  X  cof.  b  may  be  a  maximum.  Thus, 
ft  we  would  trim  the  fails  on  the  foremaft,  fo  as  to  pay 
the  fhip  off  from  the  wind  right  ahead  with  the  greateft 
effect,  and  if  we  take  the  experiments  of  the  French 
academicians  as  proper  meafures  of  the  oblique  impulfe3 
ot  the  wind  on  the  fail,  we  will  brace  up  the  yard  to  an 
angle  of  48  degrees  with  the  keel.  The  impulfe  corre¬ 
sponding  to  48  1  is  615,  and  the  cofine  of  48°  is  669. 
Thefe  give  a  produft  Qf  411435.  If  we  brace  the  fail 
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to  54.44,  the  angle  affigned  by  the  theory,  the  effeaive 
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impulfe  is  405274.  If  we  make  the  angle  45°,  the  im¬ 
pulfe  is  408774.  It  appeal's  then  that  48  is  preferable 
to  either  of  the  others.  But  the  difference  is  meonii- 
derable,  as  in  all  cales  of  maximum  a  fmall  deviation 
from  the  beft  pofition  Ls  not  very  detrimental.  But  the 
difference  between  the  theory  and  this  experimental 
meafure  will  be  very  great  when  the  impulfes  of  the 
w-ind  are  of  neceffity  very  oblique.  Thus,  in  tacking 
Ihip,  as  foon  as  the  headfails  are  taken  aback,  they 
ferve  to  aid  the  evolution,  as  is  evident:  But  if  we  were 
now  to  adopt  the  maxim  inculcated  by  the  theory,  we 
fhould  immediately  round  in  the  weather-braces,  fo  as 
to  mereaie  the  impulfe  on  the  fail,  becaufe  it  is  then 
very  fmall  ;  and  although  we  by  this  means  make  yard 
more  fquare,  and  therefore  diminifh  the  rotatory  mo¬ 
mentum  of  this  impuHe,  yet  the  impulfe  is  more  increafed  60 
(by  the  theory)  than  its  vertical  lever  is  diminifhed. —  poig£- 
Let  11s  examine  this  a  iittle  more  particularly,  becaufe  ®ffea;\ 
it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  niceft  points  of  feamanfhip  to 
aid  the  (hip’s  coming  round  b>  means  of  the  headfails  ; 
and  experienced  feamen  differ  in  their  pra&iee  in  this 
manoeuvre.  Suppofe  the  yard  braced  up  to  4®0,  which 
is  as  much  as  can  be  ufually  done,  and  that  the  fail  fhi- 
vers  (the  bowlines  are  ufually  let  g©  when  the  helm  is 
put  down),  the  fail  immediately  takes  aback,  and  in 
a  moment  we  may  fuppofe  an  incidence  of  6  degrees. 

The  impnlie  correfponding  to  this  is  400  (by  experi¬ 
ment),  and  the  cofine  of  40°  is  7 66.  This  gives  306400 
for  the  effe&ive  impulfe.  To  proceed  according  to  the 
theory,  we  fhould  brace  the  yard  to  70^,  which  would 
give  the  wind  (now  34^  on  the  weather-bow)  an  inci¬ 
dence  of  nearly  36%  and  the  fail  an  inclination  of  20* 
to  the  intended  motion,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
keth  For  the  tangent  of  20  v  is  about  4-  of  the  tangent 
ot  36°.  Let  us  now  fee  what  effective  impulfe  the  ex¬ 
perimental  law  of  oblique  impulfions  will  give  for  this 
adjuftment  of  the  fails.  .The  experimental  impulfe  for 
36°  is  4S0  ;  the  cofine  of  70°  is  342  ;  the  product  is 
164160,  not  much  exceeding  the  half  of  the  former. 

Nay,  the  impulfe  for  36°,  calculated  by  the  theory, 
would  have  been  only  346,  and  the  effective  impulle 
only  1 18332.  And  it  muft  be  farther  obferved,  that  this 
theoretical  adjuftment  would  tend  greatly  to  check  the 
evolution,  and  in  moft  cafes  would  entirely  mar  it,  by 
cheeking  the  (hip’s  motion  ahead,  and  eonfequently  the 
action  of  the  rudder,  which  is  the  moft  powerful  agent 
in  the  evolution  ;  for  here  would  be  a  great  impulfe  di- 
re&ed  almoft  aftern. 

We  were  juftifiable,  therefore,  in  faying,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article,  that  a  feaman  would  frequently 
find  himfelf  baffled  if  he  were  to  work  a  fhip  according 
to  the  rules  deduced  from  M.  Bouguer’s  work  ;  and  we 
fee  by  this  inftance  of  what  importance  it  is  to  have  the 
oblique  impulfions  of  fluids  afeertained  experimentally 
The  pra&ice  of  the  moft  experienced  feaman  is  directly 
the  oppofite  to  this  theoretical  maxim,  and  its  fuccefs 
greatly  confirms  the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  experiments  of 
the  academicians  fo  often  praifed  by  us. 

We  return  again  to  the  general  confideration  of  the 
rotatory  motion.  We  found  the  velocity"  v  =r  ^ 


fp*'  • 

It  is  therefore  proportional,  cateris  paribus ,  to  q  Os 
We  to:  feen  in  what  manner  j  G  depends  on  the  pofi¬ 
tion1 
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tion  and  fituation  of  the  fall  or  rudder  when  the  point 
G  is  fixed.  But  it  alfo  depends  on  the  pofition  of  G. 
With  refpeft  to  the  adlion  of  the  rudder,  it.  is  evident 
that  it  is  fo  much  the  more  powerful  as  it  is  more  re- 
mote  from  G.  The  diftance  from  G  may  be  increafed 
either  by  moving  the  rudder  farther  aft  or  G  farther 
forward.  And  as  it  is  of  the  utmofl  importance  that  a 
ihip  anfwer  her  helm  with  the  greatefl  promptitude, 
thofe  circumflanccs  have  been  attended  to  which  diftin- 
guifhed  fine  fleering  fhips  from  fucli  as  had  not  this 
quality  ;  and  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  aferibed  to 
this,  that,  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  naval  architec¬ 
ture,  the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  placed  far  forward. 
Perhaps  the  notion  of  a  centre  of  gravity  did  not  come 
into  the  thoughts  of  the  rude  builders  in  early  times ;  but 
they  obferved  that  thofe  boats  and  fhips  fleered  bell  which 
had  their  extreme  breadth  before  the  middle  point,  and 
confequently  the  bows  not  fo  acute  as  the  Hern.  This  is 
jo  contrary  to  what  one  would  expedl,  that  it  attra&ed 
attention  more  forcibly  ;  and,  being  fomewliat  myfleri- 
ous,  it  might  prompt  to  attempts  of  improvement,  by 
exceeding  in  this  lingular  maxim.  We  believe  that  it 
has  been  carried  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  other  ef- 
fential  requifites  in  a  fhip. 

,Cl  We  believe  that  this  is  the  chief  circumflance  in 

un«  to°de  what  is  caUed  the  trim  of  a  ftiP  5  3nd  k  WCre  Kreatly 
termine  the  to  be  wiflied  that  the  beft  place  for  the  centre  of  gravi- 
bell  place  ty  could  be  accurately  afetrtained.  A  pra&ice  pre- 
tor  a  (hip's  vajis>  which  is  the  oppofite  of  what  we  are  now  ad- 
V  avit  vancing.  It  is  ufual  to  load  a  fhip  fo  that  her  keel  is 

b  aV1  not  horizontal,  but  lower  abaft.  This  is  found  to  im¬ 

prove  her  fleerage.  The  reafon  of  this  is  obvious.  It 
increafes  the  adling  furface  of  the  rudder,  and  allows 
the  water  to  come  at  it  with  much  greater  freedom  and 
regularity  j  and  it  generally  dimimfhes  the  griping  of 
the  fiiip  forward,  by  removing  a  part  of  the  bows  out 
of  the  water.  It  has  not  always  this  efFe& ;  for  the 
form  of  the  harping  aloft  is  frequently  fuch,  that  the 
tendency  to  gripe  is  diminifhed  by  immerfing  more  of 
the  bow  in  the  water. 

But  waving  tliefe  circumflances,  and  attending  only 
to  the  rotatory  energy  of  the  rudder,  we  fee  that  it  is 
of  advantage  to  carry  the  centre  of  gravity  forward. 
The  fame  advantage  is  gained  to  the  a&ion  of  the  after 
fails.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  a&ion  of  the  head 
fails  is  diminifhed  by  it ;  and^  we  may  call  every  fail  a 
headfail  whofe  centre  of  gravity  is  before  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  fhip ;  that  is,  all  the  fails  haifted  on  the 
bowfprit  and  foremafl,  and  the  (lay fails  hoifled  on  the 
mainmaft  ;  for  the  centre  of  gravity  is  feldom  far  be¬ 
fore  the  mainmafl. 

Suppofe  that  when  the  rudder  is  put  into  the  pofi¬ 
tion  AD  (fig.  II.),  the  centre  of  gravity  could  be 
fhifted  to  g,  fo  as  to  increafc  q  G,  and  that  this  is  done 
without  increafing  the  fum  of  the  produdls  p  r\  It  is 
obvious  that  the  velocity  of  converfion  will  be  increafed 
in  the  proportion  of  q  G  to  q  g.  This  is  very  poflible, 
by  bringing  to  that  fide  of  the  fiiip  parts  of  her  loading 
which  were  fituated  at  a  diftance  from  G  on  the  other 
fide.  Nay,  we  can  make  this  change  in  fuch  a  manner 

tbat/ p  r1  fhali  even  be  lefs  than  it  was  before,  by  ta¬ 
king  care  that  every  thing  which  we  fhift  fhali  be  nearer 
to  g  than  it  was  formerly  to  G.  Suppofe  it  all  placed  in 
one  fpot  m,  and  that  m  is  the  quantity  of  matter  fo  fhift¬ 
ed,  while  M  is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  whole  fhip. 
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It  is  only  necefiary  that  m  'g  G*  fhali  be  lei 8  than  the 
fum  of  the  produdls  pr%  correfponding  to  the  matter 
which  has  been  fhifted.  Now,  although  the  matter 
which  is  eafily  moveable  is  generally  very  fmall  in  com- 
parifon  to  the  whole  matter  of  the  fiiip,  and  therefore 
can  make  but  a  fmall  change  in  the  place  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  it  may  frequently  be  brought  from  places  fo 
remote,  that  it  may  occalion  a  very  fenfible  diminution 

of  the  quantity  J p  rz ,  which  expreftes  the  whole  mo¬ 
mentum  of  inertia.  . 

This  explains  a  pra&ice  of  the  feamen  in  fmall  wher-  a  pra&ice 
ries  or  fkiffs,  who  in  putting  about  are  accuftomed  to  of  teamen 
place  themfelves  to  leeward  of  the  mail.  They  even  ™  P^S 
find  that  they  can  aid  the  quick  motions  of  tliefe  light 
boats  by  the  way  in  which  they  reft  on  their  two  feet, 
fometimes  leaning  all  on  one  loot,  and  fometimes  on  the 
other.  And  we  have  often  feen  this  evolution  very  fen- 
fibly  accelerated  in  a  fhip  of  war,  by  the  crew  running 
fuddenly,  as  the  helm  is  put  down,  to  the  lee-bow.  And 
we  have  heard  it  aflerted  by  very  expert  feamen,  that 
after  all  attempts  to  wear  fhip  (after  lying-to  in  a  ftorm) 
have  failed,  they  have  fucceeded  by  the  crew  colle&ing 
themfelves  near  the  weather  fore-fhrouds  the  moment 
the  helm  was  put  down.  It  muft  be  agreeable  to  the 
rcfle&ing  feaman  to  fee  this  pra&ice  fupported  by  un¬ 
doubted  mechanical  principles.  # 

It  will  appear  paradoxical  to  fay  that  the  evolution  ^he  e^0jy, 
may  be  accelerated  even  by  an  addition  of  matter  to  the  rion  acccle- 
fhip  ;  and  though  it  is  only  a  piece  of  curiofity,  our  rated  by  ad- 
readers  may  wifh  to  be  made  fenfible  of  it.  Let  m  be 
the  addition,  placed  in  fome  point  m  lying  beyond  G 
from  q .  Let  S  be  the  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion 
before  the  addition.  Let  v  be  the  velocity  of  rotation 
round  g9  that  is,  the  velocity  of  a  point  whofe  diftance 
from  g  is  I,  and  let  r  be  the  radius  ve&or,  or  diftance  of 
a  particle  from g.  We  have  (Rotation,  n°  22.)  v=z 


F 


But  we  know  (Rotation,  n°  23.) 


J' p  p 1  -f*  m  *  m  g 1 

that  fpe1=f  Pr'  +  M  '  G  SZ‘  Therefore  v  - 


Y  •  qg 


ft 


Let  us  determine  G  g 


Gg*+m  'mg%* 

and  mg  and  qg- 

Let  m  G  be  called  Then,  by  the  nature  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  M+w*  :  M  =  G  m  :  g  mzzz  :gm9  and 

M  ,  1  wM1  t  _ 

g  m  =  — - and  m  -gm  =  —— —  *  .  In 

6  M  +  m  M  +  m 

like  manner,  M  *  G  g1^  .tt-.t  : rr  Now  m  M  + 


M  m 1  —  M  m  X  M 


Mm  X  (M  +  ffl) ^ a 


Therefore 
M  m 


M  +  mx 


M  +  r 


M*  Gg'  +  m'gm% 
51.  Let  «  be  = 


M  + 


then  NI  Gg1  +  m  •  gm7,  =  Alfo  Gg 


=  n%>  being  = 


Let  q  G  be  called  c  :  then 


qg  zz  c  +  nz>.  Alfo  let  SG  be  called  e . 

We  have  now  for  the  expreffion  of  the  velocity  v 

F  (f+  ng) _  Fw  _L ±1.1— .  But 


ft 


r*  +  M  n  a”  °r  V~llXJpr 1 


M  4-  nx% 

Rotation, 


21 J 
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(Rotation,  11*30  ) 


fp  rt_ 

■S  — 1 


M 


F  n  2 

M  <.  eft-waft 

F  c 

made,  we  fhould  have  had  v  zz  — X - It  remains  to 

M  c  e 

fhow,  that  z  may  be  fo  taken  that  —  may  be  lefs  than 

c  e 

c  -f*  n  z 

— ; - * .  Now,  if  c  be  to  z  as  c  e  to  aft,  that  is,  if  2; 

be  taken  equal  to  e ,  the  two  fractions  will  be  equal. 
But  ii  z  be  lefs  than  e,  that  is,  if  the  additional  matter 
is  pkced  anywhere  between  S  and  G,  the  complex  frac- 

c 

tion  will  be  greater  than  the  fraction  — ,  and  the  velo¬ 
city  of  rotation  will  be  increafed  There  is  a  particular 
■diftance  which  will  make  it  the  greatdl  poflible,  name- 


and  we  are  not  here  obliged  to  have  recourfc  to  any  er- 
ce.  Therefore,  finally,  v=  roneous  theory. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  lateral  preffure  both  of  the 


Had  there  been  no  addition  of  matter  W1IJ^  °.n  ^ie  an<^  ^e  WH^er  on  the  rudder  tends 

to  incline  the  fhip  to  one  fide.  The  fails  alfo  tend  to 
prefs  the  (hip’s  hows  into  the  water,  and,  if  Hie  were 
kept  from  advancing,  would  prefs  them  down  confidcr- Di*^rcnt 
ably.  But  by  the  flip’s  motion,  and  the  prominent °t>efations 
form  of  her  bows,  the  refinance  of  the  water  to  the the" 
fore  part  of  the  fhip  produces  a  force  which  is  dire&ed  flup°and 
upwards.  The  fails  alfo  have  a  fmall  tendency  to  raifewi:!^  011 
the  fhip,  for  they  conditute  a  furfaee  which  in  general  ,the  laiis  ba" 
feparates  from  the  plumb-line  below.  This  is  remark-  oJStr***1 
ably  the  cafe  in  the  fiayfails,  particularly  the  jib  and 
fore-topmaft  ftayfail.  And  this  helps  greatly  to  foften 
the  plunges  of  the  (hip’s  bows  into  the  head  teas.  The 
upward  preffure  alfo  of  the  water  on  her  bows,  which 
we  juft  now  mentioned,  has  a  great  efleft  in  oppofing 
the  immerfion  of  the  bows  which  the  fails  produce  by 
afting  on  the  long  levers  furnifhed  by  the  mails.  M. 

Bouguer  gives  the  name  of  point  vetique  to  the  point  V 
(fig.  12.)  of  the  mall,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  line  CV, 
which  marks  the  mean  place  and  direction  of  the  whole 
impulfe  of  the  water  on  the  bows.  And  he  obferves,  that 
if  the  mean  direftion  of  all  the  aprons  of  the  wind 
on  the  fails  be  made  to  pafs  alfo  through  this  point, 
there  will  be  a  perfect  equilibrium,  and  the  fliip  will 
have  no.  tendency  to  plunge  into  the  water  or  to  rife 
out  of  it  ;  for  the  whole  a  ft  ion  of  the  water  on  the 
bows,  in  the  direftion  CV,  is  equivalent  to,  and  may 
be  refolved  into  the  aftion  CE,  by  which  the  progrd- 
five  motion  is  refilled,  and  the  vertical  aftion  CD°  by 
which  the  fhip  is  railed  above  the  water.  The  force 
CE  mull  be  oppofed  by  an  equal  force  VD,  exerted  by 
the  wand  on  the  fails,  and  the  force  CD  is  oppofed  by 
the^  weight  of  the  fhip.  <  If  the  mean  effort  of  the  fails 


vill 


Iy,  when  z  rs  made  zr—  (*/  c7,  ft-  n  c  e — r), 

eafily  be  found  by  treating  the  fraftion  c.^nz  ,  with 

ce-rnz * 

confidered  as  the  variable  quantity,  for  a  maximum. 
In  what  we  have  been  faying  on  this  fubjeft,  we  have 
confidered  the  rotation  only  in  as  much  as  it  is  per¬ 
formed  round  the  centre  of  gravity,  although  in  every 
moment  it  is  really  performed  round  a  fpont,aneous  axis 
lying  beyond  that  centre.  This  was  done  becaufe  it  af¬ 
forded  an  eafy  invefligation,  and  any  angular  motion 
round  the  centre  of  gravity  is  equal  to  the  angular 
motion  round  any  other  point.  Therefore  the  extent 
and  the  time  of  the  evolution  are  accurately  defined. — 
From  obferving  that  the  energy  of  the  force  F  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  q  G,  an  inattentive  reader  will  be  apt  to 


conceive  the  centre  of  gravity  hs  the  centre  of  motion, 
and  the  rotation  as  taking  place  becaufe  the  momenta  of  PaHes  above  the  point  V,  the  (hip’s  bows  will  be  prelled 
the  fails  and  rudder,  on  the  oppofite  fides  of  the  centre  lnto  water  ;  and  if  it  pafs  below  V,  her  Hern  will 


of  gravity,  do  not  balance  each  other.  But  we  mud 
always  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  ro¬ 
tation.  The  caufe  is  the  want  of  equilibrium  round 
the  point  C  (fig.  10.),  where  the  aftions  of  the  water 
balance  each  other.  During  the  evolution,  which  con- 
fifts  of  a  rotation  combined  with  a  progrefiive  motion, 
this  point  C  is  continually  drifting,  and  the  unbalanced 
momenta  which  continue  the  rotation  always  refpeft  the 
momentary  fituation  of  the  point  C.  t  It  is  neverthelefs 
always  true  that  the  energy  of  a  force  F  is  proportional 
( catcris  paribus )  to  q  G,  and  the  rotation  is  always 
made  in  the  fame  dlreftion  as  if  the  point  G  were  real¬ 
ly  the  centre  of  convetfion.  Therefore  the  main  fail  afts 
always  (when  oblique)  by  pufhing  the  ftern  away  from 
the  wind,  although  it  fnould  fometimes  aft  on  a  point 
of  the  vertical  lever  through  C,  which  is  a*head  of  C. 

Tliefe  observations  on  the  effects  of  the  fails  and 
rudder  in  producing  a  converfion,  are  fufficient  for  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  explain  any  cafe  of  their  aftion  which  may 
occur.  We  have  not  confidered  the  effefts  which  they 
tend  to  produce  by  inclining  the  fhip  round  a  horizon¬ 
tal  axis,  viz.  the  motions  of  rolling  and  pitching.  See 
Rolling  and  Pitching.  To  treat  this  fubjeft  pro¬ 
perly  would  lead  us  into  the  whole  doftrine  of  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  floating  bodies,  and  it  would  rather  lead  to 
maxims  of  conflruftion  than  to  maxims  of  manoeuvre. 
M.  Bouguer’s  Trait  e  du  Nuv.re  and  Euler’s  Saentia 
Navalis  are  excellent  performances  on  this  fubjeft, 
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be  p  re  fled  down.  But,  by  the  union  of  tliefe  forces, 
fhe  will  rife  and  fall  with  the  fea,  keeping  always  in  a 
parallel  pofition.  We  apprehend  that  it  is  of  very  little 
moment  to  attend  to  the  fituation  of  this  point.  Ex¬ 
cept  when  the  fliip  is  right  afore  the  wind,  it  is  a  thou- 
fand  chances  to  one  that  the  line  CV  of  mean  reiiftance 
does  not  pafs  through  any  mad  ;  and  the  faft  is,  that 
the  fliip  cannot  be  in  a  date  of  uniform  motion  on  anv 
other  condition  but  the  perfeft  union  of*  the  line  of 
mean  aftion  of  the  fails,  and  the  line  ot  mean  aftion  of 
the  refi dance.  But  its  place  fliifts  by  every  change  of 
leeway  or  of  trim  ;  and  it  is  impofiible  to  keep  thefi* 

'lines  in  one  conflant  point  of  interfeftion  for  a  moment, 
on  account  of  the  iriceflant  changes  of  the  furfaee  of  the 
water  on  which  (he  floats.  M.  Bouguer’s  obfervations 
on  this  point  are,  however,  very  ingenious  and  original. 

We  conclude  this  differtation,  by  deferihing  fome  of  .6f> 
the  chief  movements  or  evolutions.  Vv'hat  we  have  Fh-C*'  * V* 
faid  hitherto  is  intended  for  the  indruftion  of  the  artid,  fciibed ^ 
by  making  him  fenfible  of  the  mechanical  procedure! 

The  defcription  is  rather  meant  for  the  amulemeiit  of 
the  landfman,  enabling  him  to  underftaud  operations 
that  are  familiar  to  the  feaman.  The  latter  will  pei- 
haps  imile  at  the  aukward  account  given  of  his  buhnefs 
by  one  who  cannot  hand,  reef,  nor  deer. 

To  tack  Ship. 

The  fhip  mull  firft  of  all  be  kept  full,  that  is,  with 

h  e  c 
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a  very  fenfible  angle  of  Incidence  on  the  fails,  and  by 
no  means  hugging  the  wind.  For  as  this  evolution  is 
chiefly  performed  by  the  rudder,  it  is  neceffary  to  give 
the  fhip  a  good  velocity.  When  the  fhip  is  obferved 
to  luff  up  of  herfelf,  that  moment  is  to  be  catched  for 
beginning  the  evolution,  becaufe  fhe  will  by  her  inhe¬ 
rent  force  continue  this  motion.  'The  helm  is  then  put 
down.  When  the  officer  calls  out  Helm’s  a  lee,  the 
fore  fhect,  fore-top  bowline,  jib,  and  flag  fail  fheets  for¬ 
ward  are  let  go.  The  jib  is  frequently  hauled  down. 
Thus  the  obftacles  to  the  fhip’s  head  coming  up  to  the 
wind  by  the  a&ion  of  the  rudder  are  removed.  If  the 
my  in  fail  is  fet,  it  is  not  unufual  to  clue  up  the  weather 
fide,  which  may  be  conlidered  as  a  headfail,  becaufe  it 
is  before  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  mizen  muff 
be  hauled  out.  and  even  the  fail  braced  to  windward. 
Its  power  in  paying  off  the  flern  from  the  wind  con- 
fpires  with  the  adtion  of  the  rudder.  It  is  really  an 
aerial  rudder.  The  fails  are  immediately  taken  aback. 
In  this  ftate  the  effedl  of  the  mizen-topfail  would  be 
to  obftrudl  the  movement,  by  preffing  the  ftern  the  con¬ 
trary  way  to  what  it  did  before.  It  is  therefore  either 
immediately  braced  about  fharp  on  the  other  tack,  or 
lowered.  Bracing  it  about  evidently  tends  to  pay 
round  the  flern  from  the  wind,  and  thus  affift  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  head'  up  to  the  wind.  But  in  this  pofition  it 
checks  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  fhip,  on  which  the 
evolution  chiefly  depends.  For  a  rapid  evolution^  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  as  well  to  lower  the  mizen-topfail.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  headfails  are  all  aback,  aild  the  a&ion  of  the 
wind  oil  them  tends  greatly  to  pay  the  fhip  round.  To 
increafe  this  effedl,  it  is  not  unufual  to  haul  the  fore-top 
bowline  again.  The  fails  on  the  mammaft  are  now 
aimed  becalmed;  and  therefore  when  the  wind  is  right 
ahead,  or  a  little  before,  the  mainfail  is  hauled  round 
and  braced  up  fharp  on  the  other  tack  with  all  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  flayfail  fheets  arc.  now  fhifted  over  to  their 
places  for  the  other  tack.  The  fhip  is  now  entirely  un¬ 
der  the  power  of  the  headfails  and  of  the  rudder,  and 
their  adlions  confpire  to  promote  the  converfion.  The 
fhip  lias  acquired  an  angular  motion,  and  will  preferve 
it,  fo  that  new  the  evolution  is  fecured,  and  Ihe  falls  off 
apace  from  the  wind  on  the  other  tack.  The  farther 
action  of  the  rudder  is  therefore  un neceffary,  and  would 
e-ven  be  prejudicial,  by  caufing  the  fhip  to  fall  off  too 
much  from  the  wind  before  the  fails  can  be  fllifted  and 
trimmed  for  failing  on  the  other  tack.  It  is  therefoie 
■proper  to  right  the  helm  when  the  wind  is  right  ahead, 
that  is,  to  bring  the  rudder  into  the  dire&ion  of  the 
keel.  The  fhip  continues  her  con  verb  on  by  her  inhe¬ 
rent  force  and  the  addon  of  the  headfails. 

When  the  fhip  has  fallen  off  about,  four  points-  from 
the  wind,  the  headfails  are  hauled  round,  and  trimmed 
fharp  on  the  other,  tack  with  all  expedition  ;  and  al¬ 
though  this  operation  was  begun  with  the  wind  four 
points  on  the  bow  it  will  be  fix  before  the  fails  are 
braced  up,  and'  therefore  the  headfails  will  immediately 
fill.  The  after- fails  have  filled  already,  while  the  head- 
fails  were  inadlive,  and  therefore  immediately  check,  the 
farther  falling  off  from  the  wind.  All  fails,  now  draw, 
for  the  flayfail  fheets  have  been  fhilted  over  while  they 
were  becalmed  or  (baking  in  the  wind.  The  fhip  now 
gathers  way,  curd  will  obey  the  fmalleft  motion  of  the 
Seim  to  bring  her  clofe  to  the  wind. 

We  have  here  fuppofed,  that  daring  all  this  opera¬ 
tion  the  fhip preserves ..her  progreffive  motion*  She 
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muff  therefore  have  deferibed  a  curve  line,  advancing 
all  the  while  to  windward.  Fig.  13.  is  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  this  evolution  when  it  is  performed  in  the  com¬ 
pleted  manner.  The  fhip  (landing  on  the  courfe  E  a , 
with  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  WF,  has  her 
helm  put  hard  a-lee  when  fhe  is  in  the  petition  A.  She 
immediately  deviates  from  her  courfe,  and  deferibing  a 
curve,  comes  to  the  pofition  B,  with  the  wind  blowing 
in  the  direction  WF  of  the  yards,  and  the  fquare -fails 
now  Oliver.  The  mizen-topfail  is  here  reprefented 
braced  fharp  on  the  other  tack,  by  which  its  tendency 
to  aid  the  angular  motion  (while  it  checks  the  progref- 
five  motion)  is  diilindlly  feen.  The  main  and  fore-, 
fails  are  now  fhivering,  and  immediately  after  are  taken 
aback.  The  effeeff  of  this  on  the  headfails  is  diflindl- 
ly  feen  to  be  favourable  to  the  converfion,  by  pufhing 
the  point  F  in  the  direction  F  t  ;  but  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  it  continues  to  retard  the  progreffive  motion-* 
When  the  (hip  has  attained  to  the  pofition  C,  the  main- 
fail  is  hauled  round  and  trimmed  for  the  other  tack. 
The  impulfe  in  the  direction  F  i  flill  aids  the  converfion 
and  retards  the  progreffive  motion.  When  the  fhip  has 
attained  a  pofition  between  C  and  D,  fuch  that  the 
main  and  mizen  topfail  yards  are  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  there  is  nothing  to  counteract  the  force  of  the* 
headfails  to  pay  the  fhip’s  head  off  from  the  wind. 
Nay,  during,  the  progrefs  of  the  fhip  to  this  interme¬ 
diate  pofition,  if  any  wind  gets  at  the  main  or  mizen 
topfails,  it  adls  on  their  anterior  furfaces,  and  impels 
the  after  parts  of  the  fhip  away  from  the  curve  ab  c  </, 
and  thus  aids  the  revolution.  We  have  therefore  faid, 
that  when  once  the  fails  are  taken  fully  aback,  and 
particularly  when  the  wind  is  brought  right  ahead,  it 
is  fcarce  poffible  for  the  evolution  to  fail ;  as  foon  there¬ 
fore  as  the  main-topfail  (trimmed  for  the  other  tack) 
ffiivers^  we  are  certain,  that  the  headfails  will  be  filled 
by  the  time  they  are  hauled  round  and  trimmed.  The 
flay  fails  are  filled  before  this,  becaufe  tlieir  fheets  have 
been  fhifted,  and  they  (land  much  fharper  than  the 
fqu are-fails  ;  and  thus  every  thing  tends  to  check  the 
falling  off  from  the  wind  on  the  other  tack,  and  this 
no  iooner  than  it  ffiould  be  done.  The  fhip  imme¬ 
diately  gathers  way,  and  holds  on  in.  her  new  courfe 
cl  G. 

But  it  frequently  happens,  that  in  this  converfion 
the  fhip  lofes  her  whole  progreffive  motion.  This' 
fometimea  happens  while  the  fails  are  fhivering  before 
they  are  taken  fully  aback.  It  is  evident,  that  in  tluV 
cafe  there  h  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  for  the  fhip  now  lies¬ 
like  a  log,  and  neither  fails  nor  rudder  have  any  adion* 
The  fhip  drives  to  leeward  like  a  log,  and  the  water  act¬ 
ing  on  the  lee- fide  of  the  rudder  checks  a  little,  the  dri¬ 
ving  of  the  ftern,.  The  head  therefore  falls  off  again,, 
and  by  and  bv  the  fails  fill,  and  the  ftiip  continues  011* 
her  former  tack.  This  is  called  missing  stays,  aud¬ 
it  is  generally  o  wing  to  the  fhip’s  having  too  little  ve-* 
locity  at  the  beginning  of  the  evolution.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  keeping  the  fads,  well  tilled  for  fome  little 
time  before.  Rough  weather,  too,  by  1  ailing  a  wave 
which  beats  violently  on  the  weather-bow,  frequently 
cheeks  the  firffi  luffing .  of  the  fhip,  and  beats  her  off 
again. 

If  the  fhip  lofes  all  her  motion  after  the  headfails 
have  been  fully  taken  aback,  and  before  we  have 
brought  the  wind  right  ahead,  the  evolution  becomes 
uncertain,  but  by  no  means  defperate ;  for  the  adlion 
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the  wind  on  the  will  prefcntly  give  her 

ftem-way,  Suppofe  this  to  happen  when  the  (hip  is 
in  the  pofition  C,  Bring  the  helm  over  hard  to  wind¬ 
ward,  fo  that  the  rudder  {hall  have  the  pofition  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  fmall  dotted  line  of  It  is  evident,  that 
the  reiiftance  of  the  water  to  the  ftern-way  of  the  rud¬ 
der  ads  in  a  favourable  dire&ion,  pulhing  the  Hern  out¬ 
wards.  In  the  mean  time,  the  aition  of  the  wind  on 
the  headfails  pulhes  the  head  in  the  oppofite  direction. 
Thefe  adions  confpire  therefore  in  promoting  the  evo¬ 
lution  ;  and  if  the  wind  is  right  ahead,  it  cannot  fail, 
but  may  even  be  completed  fpeedily,  becaufe  the  ihip 
gathers  ftern-way,  and  the  adion  of  the  rudder  becomes 
very  powerful ;  and  as  foon  as  the  wind  comes  on  the 
formerly  lee-bow,  the  adion  of  the  water  on  the  now 
lee-quarter  will  greatly  accelerate  the  convcrfion.  When 
the  wind  therefore  has  once  been  brought  nearly  right 
uhead,  there  is  no  rifle  of  being  baffled. 

But  fhould  the  (hip  have  loft  all  her  head-way  con- 
fiderably  before  this,  the  evolution  is  very  uncertain  ; 
for  the  adion  of  the  water  on  the  rudder  may  not  be 
nearly  equal  to  its  contrary  adion  on  the  lee  quarter; 
in  which  cafe,  the  adion  of  the  wind  on  the  headfails 
may  not  be  fufticient  to  make  up  the  difference.  When 
this  is  obferved,  when  the  (hip  goes  aftern  without 
changing  her  pofition,  we  mull  immediately  throw  the 
headfails  completely  aback,  and  put  the  helm  down 
again,  which  will  pay  off  the  (hip’s  head  from  the  wind 
enough  to  enable  us  to  fill  the  fails  again  on  the  fame 
tack,  to  try  our  fortune  again  ;  or  we  muft  pox  haul 
the  (hip,  in  the  manner  to  be  deferibed  by  and  by. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  proctfs  of  tacking  fhip ;  a  pro- 
cefs  in  which  all  the  different  modes  or  adion  of  the 
rudder  and  fails  are  employed.  To  execute  this  evolu¬ 
tion  in  the  moft  expeditious  manner,  and  fo  as  to  gain 
as  much  on  the  wind  as  poflibie,  is  confidered  as  the 
teft  of  an  expert  feaman.  We  have  deferibed  the  pro- 
cefs  which  is  beft  calculated  for  enfuring  the  movement. 
But  if  the  (hip  be  failing  very  brifkly  in  fmooth  water, 
fo  that  there  is  no  danger  of  miffing  flays,  we  may  gain 
more  to  windward  confiderably  by  keeping  faft  the 
fore-top  bowline  and  the  jib  and  flay-fail  (beets  till  the 
fquare-fails  are  all  {hivering :  For  thefe  fails,  continuing 
to  draw  with  confiderable  force,  and  balancing  each 
other  tolerably  fore  and  aft,  keep  up  the  (hip’s  velocity 
very  much,  and  thus  maintain  the  power  of  the  rudder. 
If  we  now  let  all  fly  when  the  fquare-fails  are  fhivering, 
the  fhip  may  be  confidered  as  without  fails,  but  expofed 
to  the  adlion  of  the  water  on  the  lee-bow  ;  from  which 
arifes  a  ftrong  preffure  of  the  bow  to  windward,  which 
confpires  with  the  action  of  the  rudder  to  aid  the  con- 
verlion.  It  evidently  leaves  all  that  tendency  of  the 
bow  to  windward  which  arifes  from  leeway,  and  even 
what  was  countera&ed  by  the  formerly  unbalanced 
adfion  of  thefe  head-ftay fails.  This  method  lengthens 
the  whole  time  of  the  evolution,  but  it  advances  the 
fhip  to  windward.  Obferve,  too,  that  keeping  faft 
the  fore-top  bowline  till  the  fail  ftiivers,  and  then  let¬ 
ting  it  go,  iniures  the  taking  aback  of  that  fail,  and 
thus  inftantly  produces  an  a&ion  that  is  favourable  to 
the  evolution. 

The  moft  expert  feamen,  however,  differ  among 
diemfelves  with  refpedt  to  thefe  two  methods,  and  the 
fir  ft  is  the  moft  generally  pradtifed  in  the  Biitifh  navy, 
becaufe  the  leaft  liable  to  fail.  The  forces  which  op- 
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pofe  the  converfion  are  fooner  removed,  and  the  pro- 
duftion  of  a  favourable  adlion  by  the  backing  of  the 
fore-topfail  is  alfo  fooncr  obtained,  by  letting  go  the 
fore-top  bowline  at  the  firft. 

Having  entered  fo  minutely  into  the  defenption  and 
rationale  of  this  evolution,  we  have  iufficiently  turned 
the  reader’s  attention  to  the  different  adliouc  which  co¬ 
operate  in  producing  the  motions  of  converfion.  We 
fhall  therefore  be  very  brief  in  our  defrription  of  the 
other  evolutions. 

To  'wear  Ship . 

When  the  feaman  fees  that  his  (hip  will  not  go  a 
bout  head  to  wind,  but  will  mifs  flays,  he  mull  change 
his  tack  the  other  way  ;  that  is,  by  turning  her  head 
away  from  the  wind,  going  a  little  way  before  the  wind, 
and  then  hauling  the  wind  on  the  other  tack.  This 
is  called  wearing  or  veering  (hip.  It  is  moft  necef- 
fary  in  ftormy  weather  with  little  fail,  or  in  very  faint 
breezes,  or  in  a  difabled  fhip. 

The  procefs  is  exceedingly  fimple;  and  the  mere  liar- 
ration  of  the  procedure  is  fufficient  for  fhowing  the 
propriety  of  every  part  of  it. 

Watch  for  the  moment  of  the  (hip’s  falling  off,  and 
then  haul  up  the  mainfail  and  mizen,  and  fhiver  the 
mizen-topfail,  and  put  the  helm  a  weather.  When  the 
(hip  falls  off  fenfibly  (and  not  before),  let  go  the  bow¬ 
lines.  Eafe  away  the  fore-fheet,  raife  the  fore-tack,  and 
gather  aft  the  weather  fore-fheet,  as  the  lee- (beet  is  ea- 
fed  away.  Round  in  the  weather-braces  the  fore 
and  main  malls,  and  keep  the  yards  nearly  bife&ing  the 
angle  of  the  wind  and  keel,  fo  that  when  the  fhip  is 
before  the  wind  the  yards  may  be  fquare.  It  may  even 
be  of  advantage  to  round  in  the  weather  braces  of  the 
main-topfail  more  than  thole  of  the  headfails  ;  for  the 
mainmaft  is  abaft  the  centre  of  gravity.  All  this 
while  the  mizen-topfail  muft  be  kept  {hivering,  by 
rounding  in  the  weather-braces  as  the  fhip  pays  off 
from  the  wind.  Then  the  main-topfail  will  be  braced 
up  for  the  other  tack  by  the  time  that  we  have  brought 
the  wind  on  the  weather-quarter.  After  this  it  will 
be  full,  and  will  aid  the  evolution.  When  the  wind 
is  right  aft,  fhift  the  jib  and  flay  fail  fheets.  The  evo¬ 
lution  now  goes  on  with  great  rapidity  ;  therefore  bri fit¬ 
ly  haul  on  board  the  fore  and  main  tacks,  and  haul  out 
the  mizen,  and  fet  the  mizen-flayiail  as  foon  as  they  will 
take  the  wind  the  right  w'ay.  -We  muft  now  check 
the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  ihip  comes  to  the 
wind  on  the  other  tack,  by  righting  the  helm  before 
we  bring  the  wind  on  the  beam  ;  and  ail  muft  be  trim¬ 
med  (harp  fore  and  aft  by  this  time,  that  the  headfails 
may  take  and  check  the  coming-to.  All  being  trim¬ 
med,  (land  on  clofe  by  the  wind. 

We  cannot  help  lofing  a  great  deal  of  ground  in 
this  movement.  Therefore,  though  it  be  very  fimple* 
it  requires  much  attention  and  rapid  execution  to  do 
it  with  as  little  lofs  of  ground  as  poffible.  One  is  apt 
to  imagine  at  firft  that  it  wmuld  be  better  to  keep  the 
headfails  braced  up  on  the  former  tack,  or  at  leaft  not 
to  round  in  the  weather-braces  fo  much  as  is  here  di- 
reaed.  When  the  (hip  is  right  afore  the  wind,  we 
fhould  cxpedl  affiftance  from  the  obliquity  of  the  head- 
fails  ;  but  the  rudder  being  the  principal  agent  in  the 
evolution,  it  is  found. that  more  is  gained  by  increafing 
the  fhip  s  velocity,  than  by  a  Imaller  impulfe  on  the 
E  e  2  head- 
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headfails  more  favourably  dirc&ed.  Experienced  Tea¬ 
men  differ,  however,  in  their  pra&ice  in  refpedl  of  this 
particular. 

To  loxhaul  a  Ship. 

This  is  a  procefs  performed  only  in  critical  fttua- 
tions,  as  when  a  rock,  a  {hip,  or  foine  danger,  is  fud- 
denly  feen  right  ahead,  or  when  a  {hip  miffes  flays.  It 
requires  the  molt  rapid  execution. 

The  fliip  being  clofe-hauled  on  a  wind,  haul  up  the 
mainfail  and  mizen,  and  fliivcr  the  topfails,  and  put  the 
helm  hard  a-lee  altogether.  ’Raife  the  fore-tack,  let 
go  the  head  bowlines,  and  brace  about  the  headfails 
fharp  on  the  other  tack.  The  {hip  will  quickly  lofe 
her  way,  get  Hern-way,  and  then  hill  off,  by  the  joint 
a&ion  or  the  headlails  and  of  the  inverted  rudder. 
When  {he  has  fallen  off  eight  points,  brace  the  alter- 
fails  fquare,  which  have  hitherto  been  kept  {libering. 
This  will  at  flrft  increafe  the  power  of  the  rudder,  by 
increafing  the  ftern-way,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  makes 
no  opposition  to  the  converfion  which  is  going  on.  The 
•continuation  of  her  circular  motion  will  prefen tly  caufe 
them  to  take  the  wind  on  their  after  fnrfaces.  This  will 
check  the  ftern-way,  flop  it,  and  give  the  {hip  a  little 
head-way.  Now  fhift  the  helm,  lb  that  the  rudder  may 
again  a6t  in  conjundtion  with  the  headfails  in  paying 
her  off  from  the  wind.  This  is  the  critical  part  of  the 
evolution,  becaufe  the  {hip  lias  little  or  no  way  through 
the  water,  and  will  frequently  remain  long  in  this  po¬ 
rtion.  But  as  there  are  no  counteracting  forces,  the 
{hip  continues  to  fall  off.  Then  the  weather-braces  of 
the  after-fails  may  be  gently  rounded  in,  fo  that  the 
wind  a  (fling  on  their  hinder  furfaces  may  both  pufli  the 
jhip  a  little  ahead  and  her  flern  laterally  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  rudder.  Thus  the  wind  h  brought  upon 
the  quarter,  and  the  headfails  fliivcr.  By  this  time  the 
{hip  has  acquired  fome  headway.  A  continuation  of 
the  rotation  would  now  fill  the  headfails,  and  their  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  contrary  to  the  intended  evolution. 
They  are  therefore  immediately  braced  the  other  way, 
neaily  fquare,  and  the  evolution  is  now  completed  in 
the  fame  manner  with  wearing  fliip. 

Some  ft  amen  brace  all  the  fails  aback  the  moment 
that  the  helm  is  put  hard  a-lee,  but  the  after- fails  no 
more  aback  than  juft  to  fquare  the  yards.  This  quick¬ 
ly  gives  the  fliip  ftern-way,  and  brings  the  rudder  into 
action  in  its  inverted  dire&ion  ;  and  they  think  that  the 
evolution  is  accelerated  by  this  method. 

There  is  another  problem  of  feamanfhip  deferving  of 
our  attention,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  an  evo¬ 
lution.  This  is  lying-to.  This  is  done  in  general  by 
laying  fome  fails  aback,  fo  as  to  flop  the  head- way  pro¬ 
duced  by  others.  But  there  is  a  confiderable  addrefs 
.  neceffaty  for  doing  this  in  fuch  a  way  that  the  fliip 
Shall  Lie  eafily,  and  under  command,  ready  to  proceed  in 
her  courfe,  and  eafily  brought  under  weigh. 

To  bring-to  with  the  fore  or  main-topfail  to  the  mail, 
brace  that  fail  fharp  aback,  haul  out  the  mizen,  and 
clap  the  helm  hard  a-lee. 

Suppofe  the  fore  topfail  to  be  aback  ;  the  other  fails 
{hoot  the  fliip  ahead,  and  the  lee-helm  makes  the  {hip 
come  up  to  the  wind,  which  makes  it  come  more 
perpendicularly  on  the  fail  which  is  aback.  Then  its 
impulfe  foon  exceeds  thofe  on  the  other  fails,  which  are 
r.ow  {hivering,  or  almoft  {hivering.  The  fliip  {lands  {till 


awhile,  and  then  falls  oft,  io  as  to  Ml  the  aita-lail*, 
which  again  {hoot  her  ahead,  and  the  procefs  is  thus 
repeated  A  (hip  lying-to  in  this  way  goes  a  good 
deal  ahead  and  alfo  to  leev/ard.  If  the  main-topfail  be 
aback,  the  (hip  {hoots  ahead,  and  comes  up  till  tfie  di- 
mini flied  impulfe  of  the  drawing  fails  in  the  dire&ion  of 
the  keel  is  balanced  by  the  increafed  impulfe  on  the 
main-topfail.  She  lies  a  long  while  in  this  pofition, 
driving  {lowly  to  leeward  ;  and  (he  at  laft  falls  off  by 
the  beating  of  the  water  on  her  weather-bow.  She  falls 
off  but  little,  and  foon  comes  up  again. 

Thus  a  fliip  lying-to  is  not  like  a  mere  log,  but  has 
a  certain  motion  which  keeps  her  under  command.  To 
get  under  weigh  again,  we  muff  watch  the  time  of  fall¬ 
ing  off ;  and  when  this  is  juff  about  to  ftnifli,  brace 
about  brifkly,  and  fill  the  fail  which  war,  aback.  To 
aid  this  operation,  the  jib  and  fore-topmaff  ftayfail  may 
be  hoiffed,  and  the  mizen  brailed  up  :  or,  when  the  in¬ 
tended  courfe  is  before  the  wind  or  large,  back  the  fore- 
topfail  fharp,  fhiver  the  main  and  mizen  topfad,  brail 
up  the  mizen,  and  hoiff  the  jib  and  fore-topmaff  ffay- 
fails  altogether. 

In  a  fform  with  a  contrary  wind,  or  on  a  lee  Ihore,  a 
fliip  is  obliged  to  lie-to  under  a  very  low  fail.  Some  fail 
is  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  keep  the  fliip  ffeadi- 
ly  down,  otherwife  {he  would  kick  about  like  a  cork, 
and  roll  fo  deep  as  to  ffrain  and  work  herfelf  to  pieces. 
Different  {hips  behave  beft  under  different  fails.  In  a 
very  violent  gale,  the  three  lower  ftayfails  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  well  adapted  for  keeping  her  Heady,  and  diffribu- 
tino  the  ffrain.  This  mode  feems  alfo  well  adapted  for 
wearing,  which  may  be  done  by  hauling  down  the  mi- 
zen-ftayfail.  Under  whatever  fail  the  (hip  is  brought- 
to  in  a  fform,  it  is  always  with  a  fitted  fail,  and  ne¬ 
ver  with  one  laid  aback.  The  helm  is  lafhed  down 
hard  a-lee  ;  therefore  the  {hip  (hoots  ahead,  and  comes 
up  till  the  fen  on  her  weather-bow  beats  her  off  again. 
Getting  under  weigh  is  generally  difficult  ;  becaufe  the 
{hip  and  rigging  are  lofty  abaft,  and  hinder  her  from  fall¬ 
ing  off  readily  when  the  helm  is  put  hard  a-weather. 
We  muff  watch,  the  falling  off,  and  afiifl  the  (hip  by 
fome  fmall  headfail.  Sometimes  the  crew  get  up  on 
the  weather  fore-fhrouds  in  a  crowd,  and  thus  prefent  a 
furface  to  the  wind. 

These  examples  of  the  three  chief  evolutions,  will  en¬ 
able  thofe  who  are  not  feamen  to  underffand  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  different  fteps,  and  alfo  to  underffand  the 
other  evolutions  as  they  are  deferibed  by  practical  au-. 
thors.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  performance 
in  our  language  where  the  whole  are  confidered  in  a 
connected  and  fy Hematic  manner.  There  is  a  book  on 
this  fubjcdl  in  French,  called  Le  Maruzuvrier ,  by  M. 
Bourde  de  Ville-Huet,  which  is  in  great  reputation  in 
France.  A  tranfiation  into  Englifh  was  publifhed  fome 
years  ago,  laid  to  be  the  performance  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Saufeuil  a  French  officer.  But  this  appears  to  be  a 
bookfeller’s  puff ;  for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
fome  perfon  who  did  not  underffand  either  the  French 
language,  or  the  fabjeft,  or  the  mathematical  principles 
which  are  employed  in  the  fcientific  part.  The  blun¬ 
ders  are  not  fuch  as  could  pofiibly  be  made  by  a  French¬ 
man  not  verfant  in  the  Englilh  language,  but  natural 
for  an  Engliftiman  ignorant  of  French.  No  French 
gentleman  or  officer  would  have  tracllated  a  work  of 
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this  kind  (which  he  profeffes  to  think  fo  highly  of)  to 
ferve  the  rivals  and  foes  of  his  country.  But  indeed 
it  can  do  no  great  harm, in  this  way  ;  for  the  fcientiHc 
part  of  it  is  abfolutely  unintelligible  for  want  of  fcience 
in  the  tranflator ;  and  the  practical  part  is  full  of  blun¬ 
ders  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

We  offer  this  account  of  the  fubjtft  with  all  proper 
refpeft  and  diffidence.  We  do  not  profefs  to  teach  i 
but  by  pointing  out  the  defc&s  of  the  celebrated  works 


N  s  h  I  p. 

of  M.  Bouguer,  and  the  courfe  which  may  be  taken 
to  remove  them,  while  we  preferve  much  valuable  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  contain,  we  may  perhaps  excite  fome 
perfons  to  apply  to  this  fubjeft,  who,  by  a  combination 
of  what  is  juft  in  M.  Bouguer’s  theory,  with  an  expe¬ 
rimental,  do^rine  of  the  impulfesof  fluids,  may  produce 
a  treatffe  of  feamanfhip  which  will  not  be  confined’  to 
the  libraries  of  mathematicians,  but  become  a  manual 
for  Teamen  by  proftffion. 
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SEAMEN,  fuch  perfons  as  ferve  the  king  or  others 
at  fea  by  navigation  and  fighting  fhips,  &c.  See  Ma¬ 
ritime  State . 

Stamen  fighting,  quarrelling,  or  making  any  difturb- 
ancc,  may  be  p.unifhed  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  navy 
with  fine  and  hnprifonment.  Regiftered  Teamen  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  ferving  in  any  parifh,  office,  &c.  and  are 
allowed  bounty-money  befide  their  pay.  By  the  law  of 
merchants,  the  feamen  of  a  veffel  are  accountable  to  the 
mafter  or  commander,  the  mailer  to  the  owners,  and 
the  owners  to  the  merchants,  for  damage  fuilairied  ei¬ 
ther  by  negligence  or  otherwise.  Where  a  feaman  is 
hired  for  a  voyage,  and  he  deferts  before  it  is  ended, 
he  fliall  lofe  his  wages  ;  and  in  cafe  a  fliip  be  loft  in  a 
ftorm,  the  feamen  lofe  their  wages,  as  well  as  the  own¬ 
ers  their  freight. 

Means  of  Preferring  the  Health  of  Seam  ex.  See  Me¬ 
dicine,  n°  351. 

In  addi^on  to  what  has  been  fa.id  on  this  fubjedl  in 
the  place  referred  to,  we  fnall  fubjoin  fome  valuable  cb- 
krvations  which  we  have  met  with  m  the  fixth  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine 
at  Pan's  for  the  years  1  784  and  1785. 

In  1783,  the  marfhal  de  Caftries,  intending  to  make 
fome  changes  in  the  regulations  of  the  navy,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  diet,  propofed  to  the  fociety  the 
two  following  queftions  :  1.  “  What  are  the  moft  whole- 
tome  aliments  for  feamen,  confidering  the  impoffibility 
oF  procuring  them  frefh  meat?  And  what  kinds  of  fait 
meat,  or  fifh,  of  pulfe,  and  of  drink,  are  moft  proper  for 
them,  and  in  what  quantity,  not  omitting  to  inquire 
into  the  regimens  in  ufe  amongfl  other  maritime  nations 
for  what  may  be  adopted  by  us,  and  into  wh?„t  expe¬ 
rience  has  evinced  the  utility  of,  from  the  accounts  of 
the  moft  celebrated  navigators  ?”  2.  “  A  number  of 

patients  labouring  under  different  difeafes  being  affem- 
bkd  in  naval  hcfpitals,  and  different  conftitutions  af- 
fedled  by  the  fame  difeafe  requiring  difference  of  diet, 

#  w^at  general  dietetic  rule3  for  an  hofpital  would  be  belt 
adapted  to  every  exigence,  dividing  the  patients  into 
three  clafies  ;  the  fir  ft  in  which  liquids  alone  are  proper, 
the  fecond  in  which  we  begin  to  give  folids  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  the  ftate  of  convalefcence  in  which  a 
fuller  diet  is  neceffary  ?”  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  an  anfwer  to  thefe,  who  invtfligated  the 
fubjedl  very  minutely.  The  refult  of  their  labours  is 
there  given  at  large.  The  obfervations  moft  worthy  of 
notice  are,  that  the  feurvy  of  the  Englifh  feamen,  who 
live  chiefly  on  fait  meat,  is  a  putrid  dileaie  ;  whilft  that 
of  the  Dutch,  who  ufe  farinaceous  vegetables  and  dried 
pulfe  in  large  quantities,  has  more  of  an  hydropical 
tendency.  A  mixture  of  both,  even  at  the  fame  meal, 


k  recommended.  This  is  fupported  by  philofophical  Seamen, 
reafoning,  and  the  example  of  Captain  Cook,  who  was  Se2P°y^ 

partly  indebted  to  this  mixed  regimen  for  the  preferva-  ' - 

tion  of  his  crew.  Salt  fifli  fhould  never  be  ufed  :  fait 
beef  grows  hard,  and  after  boiling  its  fibrous  parts  onjy 
remain,  which  are  more  calculated  to  load  the  ftomach 
than  recruit  the  flrength.  Salt  bacon  may  be  kept  at 
fea  18  months;  it  does  not  lofe  its  moift  and  nutri- 
mental  parts,  and  unites  better  with  pulfe,  but  fhould 
not  be  ufed  when  rancid.  Live  animals  kept  on  board 
fhips  tend  to  produce  difeafes  amongft  the  crew.  Rice 
fhould  be  ufed  largely.  Our  puddings  are  bad  food : 
the  flour  would  be  much  better  made  into  bread,  which 
might  be  done  at  fea  with  no  great  trouble.  Sour  krout 
fhould  be  ufed  freely.  Muftard,  vinegar,  fugar,  melaf- 
fes,  and  honey,  are  good  antifcorbutics,  Of  drinks, , 
wme  is  the  belt:  wort,  lpruce-beer,  or  the  Ruffian  quas> 
are  good  fubftitntcs.  Spirits  are  only  to  be  ufed  in  cold 
cl  mates,  and  in  lmall  quantity.  The  greater  part  of 
the  excellent  memoir  in  anfwer  to  the  fecond  queftion, 
ptrfedlly  coincides  with  M.  Duhamel  du  Monceaux’s 
“  Means  of  Preferving  the  Flealth  of  Seamen,’’  and 
M.  Poiffonnier  des  Perrieres’s  treatifes  “  On  the  Dif- 
eafes  of  Seamen,”  and  “  On  the  advantages  of  changing 
the  Diet  ot  Seamen,”  and  his  “  Examination  of  Pringle’s 
Differtation.”  s 

SEAPOYS,  or  Sepoys,  natives  of  Indoftan  ferving 
111  a  military  capacity  under  the  European  powers,  and 
difciplined  after  the  European  manner. 

The  Seapoys  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company 
compcfe  perhaps  the  moft  numerous,  regular,  and  bell 
difciplined  body  of  black  troops  in  the  world.  They- 
are  raifed  from  among  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
confift  oF  Moors  or  Mahometans,  Raja-poots,  Hindoos, 

Pariars,  befides  many  intermediate  calls  peculiar  to 
themfeives ;  the  whole  modelled  in  all  correfponding 
particulars,  and  difciplined  in  every  refpedl  as  the  army 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  military  eftablilhments  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  have  each  their  refpe&ive  numbers,  that  of 
Bengal  exceeding  the  reft.  The  Seapoys  are  formed 
into  complete,  uniform,  and  regular  battalions,  as  our 
marching  regiments  at  home,  being  intended  to  repre- 
fent  and  anfwer  fully  to  every  purpofe  in  India  to  the 
like  troops  in  Europe.  '  A  battalion  confifts  of  7oo 
men,  oi  complete  dfe&ive  ftrength.  In  each  there  are 
eight  companies,  including  two  flank  ones  or  grena¬ 
diers.  They  are  reipe&ively  commanded  by  their  own 
black  and  European  officers  ;  to  each  company  there 
is  attached  a  fubaltem,  who  takes  the  command,  under 
whom  are  two  native  commiffioned  officers,  bearing  the 
rank  ot  fuhidar  and  jimindar  j  of  eight  lubalterns’,  fix 

are 
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fceapoys,  $re  lieutenants,  the  other  enfigns  ?  exclufive 
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h  a  ftaff, 

J  adjutant  and  furgeon.  The  black  non-commiffiontd 
officers  anfwer  to  our  ferjeants  and  corporals,  and  are 
called  havildars  and  naigues.  There  is  alfo  to^  each 
corps  an  Engliffi  fcrjeant-major,  drill  and  ftore  ferjeant; 
to  each  battalion  is  a  band  of  drums  and  fifes,  and  to 
each  a  pair  of  colours.  A  captain  commands  the 
whole. 

Their  jackets,  which  are' made  entirely  after  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  faffiion,  are  of  a  red  eclour  with  yellow  facings 
(as  worn  by  all  the  infantry  of  the  company  on  the 
Coromandel  coaft).  1  he  remaining  part  their  at¬ 
tire  refembles  more  the  country  or  Iudian  habit,  and 
confifts  of  a  dark  blue  turban,  broad  and  round  at 
top,  defeending  deep  to  the  bottom,  the  Tides  of  which, 
of  a  concave  form,  are  crofTed  by  a  white  band,  running 
in  front,  fattened  under  a  rofe  above.  As  an  under 
garment,  they  have  a  jacket  of  linen.  A  dark  blue 
falh  girding,  to  anfwer  the  turban,  goes  round  their 
middle.  On  the  thighs  they  have  ffiort  drawers,  faf- 
tened  by  a  fcolloped  band.  Their  legs  are  bare,  which 
renders  them  more  ready  for  a&ion  or  fervice.  rl  heir 
arms  are  a  firelock  and  bayonet ;  their  accoutrements 
or  crofs  belts  black  leather,  with  pouches  the  fame. 

A  battalion  drawn  out  cannot  but  ftrike  the  fpedla- 
tors  with  a  lively  and  fanciful  military  impreffion, .  as 
they  unite  in  their  exterior  traits  refpe&ively  Indian 
and  European,  t  e 

They  are  brought  to  the  utmoft  exa&nefs  of  difeu 
pline  ;  go  through  their  evolutions  and  manoeuvres  with 
a  regularity  and  precifion  equal  to,  and  not  furpaffed  by, 
European  troops.  In  a&ion  they  are  brave  and  tteady, 
and  have  been  known  to  ftand  where  Europeans  have 


men 


given  wav. 

Their  difeipline  puts  them  on  a  footing  with  Euro¬ 
pean  troops,  with  whom  they  are  always  ready  to  aft 
in  concert. 

Their  utility  and  fervices  are  evident :  they  fccure  to 
the  company  the  internal  good  order  and  prefervation 
of  their  territorial  diflrifts,  which,  though  poffible  to 
be  enforced  with  a  ftrong  hand  by  Europeans,  requires 
numbers,  and  can  only  be  conducted  with  that  eafe  and 
addrefs  peculiar  to  the  native  forces  of  the  country. 

They  are  confidered  with  refpe&  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  natives,  tho  igh  they  fufficiently,  and  with  a  good 
grace,  feel  and  affert  their  own  confequcnce.  In  large 
garrifons,  where  the  duty  is  great,  as  Madras,  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  Trichinopoly,  Vellore,  &c.  two  or  three  batta¬ 
lions  might  be  prefent  together,  exclufive  of  Europeans. 
If  fent  lingly  up  the  country,  they  are  liable  to  be  de¬ 
tached,  fometimes  by  one  or  more  companies  being  fent 
to  a  ttation  dependent  on  the  chief  garrifon  or  head¬ 
quarters,  otherwife  they  are  difperfed  through  the  di- 
{tri&s,  four  or  five  together,  with  a  non-commiffioned 
officer  (this  is  a  part  of  the  fervice  which  is  called  going 
on  command ),  on  hills,  or  in  villages,  to  preferve  order, 
convey  intelligence,  and  affifl  the  tafildar,  renter,  or 
cutwall  of  the  place,  in  cafes  of  emergency.  They  al¬ 
fo  enforce  the  police,  and  prevent  in  fuch  cafes  the  coun¬ 
try  from  being  infefted  with  thieves,  which  otherwife 
have  combined,  forming  a  banditti,  to  rob  paffengers 
and  plunder  cattle,  of  which  there  are  fo  many  inftances 
upon  record.  As  tor  fuch  Britifh  officers  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  fervice  as  are  attached  to  battalions,  they  are 
obliged  to  follow  the  fortunes  and  deftinations  of  their 
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___T,  with  their  rtfpe&ive  corps,  leading  r  life  oftan- 
replete  with  adventures  of  a  peculiar  nature.  An  in¬ 
dividual  in  fuch  cafes  is  frequently  fecluded  from  thoffi 
of  his  own  colour  when  up  the  country,  or  detached 
upon  command,  where  in  a  frontier  garrifon  or  hill  tort 
in  the  interior  parts  of  India  none  but  natives  are  to  be 
found.  Here  he  might  live  as  he  pleafes,  being  perfect¬ 
ly  abfolute  within  his  jurifdi&ion.  Such  Rations  being 
lucrative,  with  management  may  produce  great  for¬ 
tunes.  Neither  is  the  condition  hard  to  a  perfon  conver- 
fant  in  the  language  of  the  country,  or  that  of  the  Sea- 
poys  called  Moors  (which  molt  officers  in  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  fervice  acquire)  ;  otherwife  the  lofs  of  fociety  is 
not  recompenfed  by  other  advantages,  as  you  forget 
your  own  language,  grow  melancholy,  and  pafs  your 
days  without  comfort. 

The  peace  ettabliffiment  at  Madras  coufifls  of  30  Sea- 
poy  battalions,  but  in  time  of  war  is  augmented  as  oc- 
cafion  requires  ;  or  frequently  each  corps  is  ftrengthen- 
ed  by  the  addition  of  two  companies,  which  are  redu¬ 
ced  again  in  time  of  peace,  the  officers  remaining  fuper- 
numeraries  in  the  fervice.  In  garrifon  they  are  quar¬ 
tered  in  barracks :  they  live  agreeably  to  the  uiage  of 
the  country,  deep  on  the  ground  on  a  mat  or  thin  car¬ 
pet.  In  their  perfons  they  are  cleanly,  but  appear  to 
belt  advantage  in  their  uniform.  Off  duty  they  go  as 
the  other  natives  in  poor  circumflances  j  and  have  only 
a  cloth  round  their  middle  and  over  their  fhoulders.  As 
to  the  different  calls,  the  Moormen  or  Muffulmen  affert 
pre-eminence,  as  coming  into  the  country  by  conquefL 
I11  their  perfons  they  are  rather  robu ft,  and  in  their 
tempers  vindidlive.  Their  religion  and  drefs  is  diftinft 
from  the  Hindoos,  who  are  mild  and  paffive  in  their 
temper,  faithful,  tteady,  and  good  foidiers.  The  Pa- 
riars  are  inferior  to  the  others,  live  under  different  cir- 
cumftances,  dwell  in  huts,  and  affociate  not  on  equal 
terms  with  the  reft  5  they  do  all  menial,  offices,  are  fer- 
vants  to  Europeans,  and  think  themfelves  happy  when 
by  them  employed,  though  th£y  are  equally  good  Sea¬ 
poys. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  company’s  Seapoys,  we 
{hall  obferve  that  they  are  kindly  attentive  to  their  offi¬ 
cers  when  often  in  circumflances  requiring  their  affitt- 
are  guilty  of  few  vices  ;  and  have  a  ftrong  at 
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tachment  for  tliofe  who  have  commanded  them.  That 
acute  hiftorian  Dr  Robertfon  has  remarked,  as  a  proof 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  recourfe  in  fimilar  fixa¬ 
tions  to  the  fame  expedients  that  the  European  powers 
have,  in  forming  the  ettabliffiment  of  thefe  native  troops, 
adopted  the  fame  maxims,  and,  probably  without  know¬ 
ing  it,  have  modelled  their  battalions  ot  Seapoys  upon 
the  lame  principles  as  Alexander  the  Great  did  his 
phalanx  of  Perfians. 

SEARCH-warrant,  in  law,  a  kind  of  general  war¬ 
rant  iffued  by  jufbees  of  peace  or  raagiftrates  of  towns 
for  reaching  all  lufpufled  places  for  ftolen  goods.  In 
Scotland  this  was  often  done  formerly ;  and  in  fomc 
Enqliffi  law-books  there  are  precedents  requiring  the 
contlable  to  femch  all  fuch  fiiipe&ed  places  as  he  and 
the  party  complaining  ffiall  think  convenient ;  but  fuch 
practice  is  condemned  by  Lord  Hale,  Mr  Hawkins,  and 
the  beft  authoiities  both  among  the  Engliffi  and  Scotch 
lawyers.  However,  in  cafe  of  a  complaint,  and  oath 
made  of  goods  ttolen,  and  that  the  party  fufpe&s  that 
thofe  goods  are  in  a  particular  houfe,  and  ffiows  the 
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Searcher  eaufe  of  fuch  fufpicion,  the  juft  ice  may  grant  a  warrant 
*1 .  to  fearch  not  only  that  houfe  but  other  fufpe&ed  pla- 
Scafomng.  ceg  .  an(j  t0  attach  the  goods,  and  the  party  in  whofe 
cuftody  they  are  found,  and  bring  them  before  him  or 
fome  other  juftice,  to  give  an  account  how  he  came  by 
them,  and  to  abide  fuch  order  as  to  law  fhall  appertain; 
which  warrant  fhould  be  direfled  to  the  conftable  or 
other  public  officer,  who  may  enter  a  fufpe&ed  houfe 
and  make  fearch. 

SEARCHER,  an  officer  in  the  cuftoms,  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  is  to  fearch  and  examine  fhips  outward  bound, 
if  they  have  any  prohibited  goods  on  board,  Sc c.  ( 1 2 
Car.  II.)  There  are  alfo  fearchers  of  leather,  Sc c.  See 
Alnager. 

Searcher,  in  ordnance,  is  an  iron  focket  with 
branches,  from  four  to  eight  in  number,  a  little  bent 
outwards,  with  fmall  points  at  their  ends  ;  to  this  fock¬ 
et  is  fixed  a  wooden  handle,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
long,  of  about^n  inch  and  a  quarter  diameter.  After 
the  gun  has  been  fired,  this  fearcher  is  introduced  into 
it,  and  turned  round,  in  order  to  difeover  the  cavities 
within.  The  diftances  of  thefe  cavities,  if  any  be 
found,  are  then  marked  on  the  outfide  with  chalk, 
when  another  fearcher  that  has  only  one  point,  about 
which  a  mixture  of  wax  and  tallow  is  put,  is  introdu¬ 
ced  to  take  the  impreffion  of  the  holes  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  hole,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  or  of  any  confider- 
able  length,  the  gun  is  reje&ed  as  unferviceable. 

SEARCLOTH,  or  Cerecloth,  in  furgery,  a  form 
of  external  remedy  fomewhat  harder  than  an  unguent, 
yet  fofter  than  an  emplafter,  though  it  is  frequently 
ufed  both  for  the  one  and  the  other.  The  cerecloth  is 
always  fuppofed  to  have  wax  in  its  compofition,  which 
diftinguifhes  and  even  denominates  it.  In  effeeft,  when 
a  liniment  or  unguent  has  wax  enough  in  it,  it  does  not 
differ  from  a  cerecloth. 

SEASIN,  in  a  fhip,  the  name  of  a  rope  by  which 
the  boat  rides  by  the  fhip’s  fide  when  in  harbour,  See. 

SEASONING,  the  fir  ft  illnefs  to  which  perfons 
habituated  to  colder  climates  aie  fubjedl  on  their  arrival 
Weley  on  in  the  Weft  Indies.  This  feafoning,  unlefs  they  live 
r.°Pcal  very  temperately,  or  are  in  a  proper  habit  of  body  (tho* 
JedJeSt  fome  people  are  unmolefted  for  many  months),  feldom 
fuffers  them  to  remain  long  before  it  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  fome  mode  or  other  ;  particularly  if  at  firft 
they  expofe  themfelves  in  a  fhower  of  rain,  or  too  long 
in  the  fun,  or  in  the  night-air  ;  or  when  the  body  is 
much  heated,  it  they  drink  large  draughts  of  cold  li¬ 
quors,  or  bathe  in  cold  water  ;  or  ufe  much  exercife  ; 
or  commit  excefs  in  drinking  wine  or  fpirits  ;  or  by 
heating  th/body  and  inflaming  the  blood ;  or  by  fub- 
jetting  themfelves  to  any  caufe  that  may  fuddenly  check 
perfpiration,  which  at  firft  is  generally  exceffive. 

Some  people,  from  a  favourable  itate  of  body,  have 
no  feafoning-.  Thin  people,  and  very  young  people, 
are  mod  likely  to  efcape  it.  Women  generally  do  from 
their  temperance,  and  perhaps  their  meuftruation  con¬ 
tributes  to  their  fecurity  ;  indeed  hot  climates  are  fa* 
vourable  to  the  delicacy  cf  their  habits,  and  fuitable  to 
their  modes,  of  life.  Some  efcape  by  great  regularity 
of  livin:  ;  fome,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rafh,  called 
the  prickly  heat ;  fome  by  a  great  degree  of  perfprra- 
tion  ;  and  fome  by  observing  a  cooling  regimen.  The 
diforders  are  various  that  conftitute  this  feafoning.  of 


new-comers  as  they  are  called  ;  depending  on  age,  con-  Scanning 
ftitution,  and  habit  of  body.  But  all  feafoning  difeafes  gt  sjjba^ 
are  of  the  inflammatory  kind  ;  and  yield  to  antiphlo-  tjan< 
giftic  treatment  proportioned  to  their  violence.  When  J 

all  precaution  to  guard  again  ft  ficknefs  has  failed,  and 
prudence  proved  abortive  to  new-comers,  they  will  have 
this  comfort  at  leaft  for  their  pains,  that  their  diforders 
will  feldom  be  fevere  or  expenfive,  and  will  generally 
have  a  fpeedy  termination  ;  and  that  their  feafoning,  as 
it  is  emphatically  called,  will  be  removed  by  bleeding, 
a  dofe  of  falts,  reft,  and  a  cooling  regimen* 

Seasoning  of  Timber.  See  Timber; 

SEASONS,  in  cofmography,  certain  portions  or 
quarters  of  the  year,  diftinguiflied  by  the  figns  which 
the  fun  then  enters,  or  by  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the 
fun  ;  confequent  on  which  are  different  temperatures 
of  the  air,  different  works  in  tillage,  See.  See  Wea¬ 
ther. 

The  year  is  divided  into  four  feafons,  fpring,  fum- 
mer,  autumn,  and  winter.  The  beginningsand  endings 
of  each  whereof,  fee  under  its  proper  article.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  the  feafons  anciently  began  differently 
from  what  they  now  do  :  witnefs  the  old  verfes, 

Dat  Clemens  hyemem  ;  dat  Petrus  ver  cathedratus  ; 

JEJluat  U rbanus  ;  autumnat  Bartholomew . 

SEAT,  in  the  manege,  is  the  pofture  or  fituation  of 
a  horfeman  upon  the  faddle. 

SEATON,  a  fmall  fifhing  town  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Devon,  between  Lyme  and  Sidmouth.  Rifdon  fay3- 
u  our  learned  antiquarians-  would  have  it  to  be  that 
Maridunum  whereof  Antonine  fpake,  placed  between 
Dunnovaria  and  Ifca  ;  for  Maridunum  in  Britifh  is  thti 
lame  with  Seaton  in  Englifii,  ‘  a  town  upon  a  hill  by 
the  fea-fide.”  This  place  is  memorable  for  the  Danifh 
princes  landing  there  in  the  year  937. 

SEBACI-C  acid,  the  acid  procured  from  fat.  To 
obtain  it,  let  fome  fuet  be  melted  in  a  fkillet  over  tha 
fire,  along  with  fome  quicklime  in  fine  powder,  and 
conftantly  ftirred,.  railing  the  fire  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation,  and  taking  care  to  avoid  the  vapours, 
which  are  very  offeniive.  By  this  procefs  the  febacic 
acid  unites  with  the  lime  into  a  febat  of  lime,  which 
is  difficultly  foluble  in  water  ;  it  is,  however,  feparated 
from  the  fatty  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  by  folu- 
tion  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling. water.  From  this- 
the  neutral  fait  is  feparated  by  evaporation;  and,  to- 
render  it  pure,  is  calcined,  rediffolved,  and  again  cry- 
ftalli&ed.  After  this  we  pour  on  a  proper  quantity  of 
fulphuric  acid,  and  the  febacic  acid  paffes  'over  by  di- 
ftillation.  See  Fat,  and  Chemistry*//*^*. 

SrSEBAS  iTAN,  a  handfome,  populous*  and  ftrong 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Guipufcoa,  with  a 
good  and ?  well  frequented  harbour.  It  is  -leated  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  ;  and  the  harbour  fecured  by  two 
moles,  and  a  narrow  entrance  for  the  fhips.  The  town 
is  furrounded  with  a  double  wall,  and  to  the  fca-fide  is 
fortified  with  baftions  and  half  moons.  The  ftreets  arc 
long,  broad,  and  ftraight,  and  paved  with  white  flag^t 
ftones.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  citadel,  with 
a  garrifoii  well  furnilhed  with  cannon.  T  he  town  car¬ 
ries  on  a  con  fide  r  able  trade,  the  greateft  part  or  which 
eoiiliiU  of  iron  and  fteel,  which  fome  reckon  to  be  the 
beft  in  Europe.  They  alfo  deal  in  wool,  which  comes- 
li 
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Sebaftitino  from  Old  Caftile.  W.  Long.  r.  59.  N.  Lat.  43.  23.: — 
e  H ,  The  capital  of  Brafil  in  South  America  is  like  wife  calk 
£d  S'bafikn. 

SE B ASTI ANO,  called  Del  Piombo ,  from  an  office 
in  the  lead  mines  given  him  by  Pope  Clement  VII. 
was  an  eminent  Venetian  painter,  born  in  1485.  He 
was  firft  a  difciple  of  old  Giovanni  Bellino  ;  continued 
his  Rudies  under  Giorgione  ;  and  having  attained  an 
excellent  manner  of  colouring,  went  to  Rome,  where 
lie  infinnated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo.  He  has  the  name  of  being  the  firft  who  invented 
the  art  of  preparing  plafter-walls  for  oil-painting  ;  but 
was  fo  flow  and  lazy  in  his  work,  that  other  hands  were 
often  employed  to  finifli  what  he  began.  .  He  died  in 

1547*  „  ^ 

SEBESTEN,  in  botany.  See  Cordia. 

SEBUiEI,  a  fe£t  among  the  ancient  Samaritans, 

whom  St  Epiphanius  accufcs  of  changing  the  time  ex- 
preffed  in  the  law,  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  an¬ 
nual  feafts  of  the  Jews, 

SEBURAI,  Seburau,  a  name  which  the  Jews  give 
to  fuch  of  their  rabbins  or  dodlors  as  lived  and  taught 
fome  time  after  the  finifhing  of  the  'Talmud. 

SECACUL,  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  ancients, 
a  name  gwen  by  Avicenna,  Serapion,  and  others,  to  a 
root  which  was  like  ginger,  and  was  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  ufed  as  a  provocative  to  venery.  The 
interpreters  of  their  works  have  rendered  this  word 
tringo  ;  and  hence  fome  have  fuppofed  that  onr  eryngium 
or  eiyrgo  was  the  root  meant  by  it  :  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  cafe  on  a  flvict  inquiry,  and  there  is 
fome  reafon  to  believe  that  the  famous  root,  at  this  time 
called  ginfeng,  was  what  they  meant. 

SEC  AL  £,  Rye,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order,  Gra¬ 
mma.  The  calyx  is  a  glume  of  two  leaves,  which  are 
oppofite  to  one  another,  eredt,  linear,  pointed,  and  lefs 
than  the  corolla.  The  corolla  confifts  of  two  valves, 
the  exterior  of  which  ends  in  a  beard.  There  are  four 
fpecies,  the  villofum,  orientate ,  creticum ,  and  csreale.  The 
« villofuniy  or  wood  rye-grafs,  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  calyx 
with  wedge-fhaped  feales,  and  by  the  fringe  of  the  glume 
being  wooly.  The  glumes  of  the  oriental. r  arc  fhaggy, 
and  .the  feales  of  the  calyx  fhaped  like  an  awl.  The 
glumes  of  the  creticum  are  fringed  on  the  ontlide.  The 
rereale ,  or  common  rye,  has  glumes  with  rough  fringes. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  was  introduced 
into  England  many  ages  ago,  and  is  the  only  fpecies 
of  rye  cultivated  in  this  kingdom.  There  are,  however, 
two  varieties,  the  winter  and  fpring  rye. 

The  winter  rye,  which  is  larger  in  the  grain  than  the 
fpring  rye,  is  fown  in  autumn  at  the  fame  time  with 
wheat,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  it ;  but  as  the  rye 
ripens  fooner  than  the  wheat,  this  method  mull  \)e  very 
-exceptionable.  The  fpring  rye  is  fown  along  with  the 
oats,  and  ufually  ripens  as  foon  as  the  winter  rye  ;  but 
the  grain  produced  is  lighter,  and  it  is  therefore  fel- 
dom  fown  except  where  the  autumnal  crop  has  failed. 

Rye  is  commonly  fown  on  poor,  dry,  limeftone,  or 
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—  fandy  foils,  where  wheat  will  not  thrive.  By  continu¬ 
ing  to  fow  it  on  fuch  a  foil  for  two  or  thvee  years,  it  * 
will  at  length  ripen  a  month  earlier  than  that  which 
has  been  raifed  for  years  on  ftrong  cold  ground. 

Rye  is  commonly  ufed  for  bread  either  alone  or  mix¬ 
ed  with  wheat.  This  mixture  is  called  m  jl>n ,  and  was 
formerly  a  very  common  crop  in  fome  parts  of  Britain. 
Mr  Marfhall  tells  us,  that  the  farmers  in  Yorkfhire  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  mixed  crop  is  never  affe&ed  by  mildew, 
and  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  rye  fown  among  wheat  will 
prevent  this  definitive  difeafe:  Rye  is  much  ufed  for 
bread  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  by  the 
poor  people.  About  a  century  ago  rye-bread  was  alfo 
much  ufed  in  England  ;  but  being  made  of  a  black 
kind  of  rye,  it  was  of  the  fame  colour,  clammy,  very 
detergent,  aud  confequently  not  fo  nourifhing  as  wheat. 

Rye  is  fubjet  to  a  difeafe  which  the  French  call  er¬ 
got ,  and  the  Englifh  horned  rye ;  which  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  very  hot  fitmmer  fucceeds  a  rainy  fpring. 
According  to  Tiffot,  horned  rye  is  fuch  as  fnffers  an 
irregular  vegetation  in  the  middle  fub fiance  between 
the  grain  and  the  leaf,  producing  an  excrefcence  of  a 
brownifh  colour,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
two-tenths  of  an  inch  broad.  Bread  made  of  this  kind 
of  rye  has  a  naufeons  acrid  tafle,  and  produces  fpafmo- 
dic  and  gangrenous  disorders.  In  1596,  an  epidemic 
difeafe  prevailed  in  HefTe,  which  the  phyficians  aferibed 
to  bread  made  of  horned  rye.  Some,  we  £je  told, 
were  feized  with  an  epilepfy,  and  thefe  feldom  ever  re¬ 
covered  ;  others  became  lunatic,  and  continued  ftupid 
the  reft  of  their  lives:  thofe  who  apparently  recovered 
had  annual  returns  of  their  diforder  in  January  and  Fe¬ 
bruary  ;  and  the  difeafe  was  faid  to  be  contagious  at 
leaft  in  a  certain  degree.  The  fa£ts  which  we  have 
now  mentioned  are  taken  from  a  work  of  Tiffot,  which 
was  never  printed.  The  fame  difeafe  was  occafioned 
by  the  life  of  this  bread  in  feveral  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  in  the  years  1648,  1675,  1702,  1716,  1722,  and 
1736  ;  and  has  been  very  minutely  deferibed  by  Hoff¬ 
man,  A.  O.  Godicke,  Vater  Burghart,  and  J.  A. 
Srink. 

In  the  year  1 709,  one  fourth  part  of  all  the  rye 
raifed  in  the  province  of  Salonia  in  France  was  horn¬ 
ed,  and  the  furgeon  to  the  hofpital  of  Orleans  had  no 
lefs  than  500  patients  under  his  care  that  were  diftem- 
pered  by  eating  it  :  They  were  called  ergots ,  from  er¬ 
got  (a),  the  French  name  for  horned  rye ;  they  confid¬ 
ed  chiefly  of  men  and  boys,  the  number  of  women  and 
girls  being  very  fmall.  The  firft  fymptom  was  a  kind 
of  druukennefs,  then  the  local  diforder  began  in  the 
toes,  and  thence  extended  fometimes  to  the  thigh, 
and  the  trunk  itfelf,  even  after  amputation,  which  is  a 
good  argument  againft  that  operation  before  the  gan¬ 
grene  is  flopped. 

In  the  year  1 7  to,  the  celebrated  Fontenelle  deferibes 
a  cafe  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
France,  which  exactly  refembles  that  of  the  poor  fa¬ 
mily  at  Wattifham.  A  pcafant  at  Blois,  who  had  eaten 
horned  rye  in  bread,  was  feized  with  a  mortification, 
which  firft  caufed  all  the  toes  of  one  foot  to  fall  off, 

then 
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(a)  Ergot  is  French  for  a  cock’s  fpur,  and  horned  rye  was  Called  ergot  from  the  refeniblance  of  its  excrefcence 
fo  that  part. 
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the  toe*  of  the  other,  afterwards  the  remainder  of 
^  the  feet,  and,  laftly,  it  eat  off  the  flefti  of  both  his  legs 
and  thighs,  leaving  the  bones  bare. 

Horned  rye  is  not  only  hurtful  to  man,  but  to  other 
animals  ;  it  has  been  known  to  deftroy  even  the  flies 
that  fettled  upon  it ;  iheep,  dogs,  deer,  geefe,  ducks, 
fwjne,  and  poultry,  that  were  fed  with  it  for  experi¬ 
ment,  died  miferabiy,  fome  convulfed,  others  mortified 
and  ulcerated. 

.  SEC  AN  r,  in  geometry,  a  line  that  cuts  another  or 
divides  it  into  parts.  The  fecant  of  a  circle  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  circumference  on  one  fide  to  a  point 
without  the  circumference  on  the  other  ;  and  it  is  de- 
jnonft rated  by  geometers,  that  of  feveral  fecants  drawn 
to  the  fame  point,  that  is  the  longeft  which  pafTes  thro* 
the  centre  of  tbe  circle.  The  portions,  however,  of 
thefe  feveral  fecants  that  are  without  the  circle  are  fo 
much  the  greater  as  they  recede  from  the  centre,  and 
the  leaft  external  portion  is  of  that  fecant  which  paffes 
through  it. 

Secant,  in  trigonometry,  denotes  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which,  cutting  the  circum¬ 
ference,  proceeds  till  it  meets  with  a  tangent  to  the 
fame  circle.  See  Geometry,  n°  24 — 28. 

Line  of  Secants,  one  of  thofe  lines  or  feales  which 
are  ufually  put  upon  fe&ors.  How  fucli  a  fcale  is  form¬ 
ed  will  be  feen  by  a  bare  infpe&ion  of  fig.  53.  Plate 
CCXV. ;  for  C  10,  C  20,  C  30,  See.  drawn  from  the 
centre  C  to  the  line  of  tangents  BE,  being  the  real  fe¬ 
cants  of  the  arches  Bio,  B  20,  B  30,  it  is  obvious 
that  by  marking  off  the  diftances  Bio,  B  20,  B  30, 
upon  any  other  line,  we  make  that  line  a  fcale  of  fe¬ 
cants. 

SECEDERS,  a  numerous  body  of  Preibyterians  in 
Scotland,  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  communion  of 
the  eftablifhed  church.  As  they  take  up  their  ground 
upon  the  eftablifhment  of  religion  from  1638  to  1650, 
which  they  hold  to  be  the  pureft  period  of  the  Scottiffi 
church,  we  {hall  introduce  our  account  of  them  by  a 
fhort  review  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  from  that  period  to 
the  ei  a  of  their  fecefiion.  With  our  ufual  candour  and 
impartiality  we  mean  to  give  a  fair  ftatement  of  thofe 
events  with  which,  as  they  fay,  their  fecefiion  is  connect¬ 
ed. 

James  I.  having  for  fome  time  previous  to  his  death 
entertained  a  wiffi  to  form  the  church  of  Scotland  as 
much  as  pofiible  upon  the  model  of  that  in  England, 
his  fon  Charles,  with  the  affiftance  of  archbifhop  Laud, 
endeavoured  to  carry  the  defign  into  execution,  by  efta- 
blifhing  canons  for  ecclefiaftical  difeipline,  and  introdu¬ 
cing  a  liturgy  into  the  public  fervice  of  the  church— 
Lumbers  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  all  ranks  took  the 
alarm  at  what  they  confidered  to  be  a  bold  and  dan¬ 
gerous  innovation  ;  and  after  frequent  applications  to 
the  throne,  they  at  laft  obtained  the  royal  proclamation 
for  a  free  parliament  and  general  affembly.  The  affem- 
bly  met  in  1638,  and  began  their  labours  with  a  repeal 
of  all  the  aCts  of  the  fix  preceding  parliaments,  which 
had  favoured  the  defigns  of  James.  They  condemned 
the  liturgy,  together  with  every  branch  of  the  hierar¬ 
chy.  They  cited  all  the  Scottifh  bifhops  to  their  bar  ; 
and  after  having  excommunicated  nine  of  them,  and  de- 
pofed  live  from  their  epifcopal  office,  they  reftored 
kirk-fefiions,  preffiyteries,  and  fynods  provincial  as  well 
as  national.  See  Presbyterians. 
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The/e  proceedings  were  ratified  by  the  parliament  Suedtrt, 
which  met  in  1640.  The  law  pf  patronage  was  in  full  —— v — ^ 
force  for  feveral  years  after  this  period ;  yet  great  care 
was  taken  that  no  minifter  fhould  be  obtruded  on  the 
Chriftian  people  contrary  to  their  inclinations  ;  and  in 
1649  it  was  abolifhed  as  an  opprefiive  grievance. 

The  Reftoration  of  Charles  II.  in  r66o  changed  the 
face  of  affairs  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  All  that  the 
general  affembly  had  done  from  1638  to  1650  was  ren¬ 
dered  null  and  void,  their  covenants  were  pronounced 
to  be  unlawful,  epifcopacy  was  reftored,  and  the  kinor 
was  declared. to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church  in 
all  caufes  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  During  this  period  the 
Preibyterians  were  fubje&ed  to  fines  and  imprifonment, 
while  numbers  of  them  were  publicly  executed  for  their 
adherence  to  their  political  and  religious  tenets. 

The  Revolution  in  1688  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  The  firil  parliament  which  met 
after  that  event,  abolifhed  prelacy  and  the  king’s  fupre- 
macy  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  They  ratified  the  Weft- 
minfter  Confeffion  of  Faith,  together  with  the  Preiby- 
terian  form  of  church-government  and  difeipline,  44  as 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  moft  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  true  piety  and  godiinefs,  and  the 
eftablifhment  of  peace  and  tranquillity  within  thefe 
realms.  That  fame  parliament  abolifhed  patronage, 
and  lodged  the  ele&ion  of  miniflers  in  the  hands  of 
heritors  and  elders,  with  the  confent  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  * 

In  the  reign  of  Q^Anne  the  true  Proteftant  religion 
was  ratified  and  eftablifhed,  together  with  the  Prefby- 
terian  form  of  church-government  and  difeipline  ;  and 
the  unalterable  continuance  of  both  was  declared  to  be 
an  effential  condition  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms 
in  all  time  coming.  In  1  7 1 2  the  law  refpeCiing  pa¬ 
tronage  was  revived,  in  refentment,  it  has  been  faid,  of 
that  warm  attachment  which  the  church  of  Scotland 
difeovered  to  the  family  of  Hanover  ;  but  the  feverity 
of  that  law  was  greatly  mitigated  by  the  firft  parlia¬ 
ment  of  George  1.  flat.  50.  by  which  it  is  enaded,  that 
if  the  prefentee  do  not  fignify  his  acceptance,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  {hall  become  void  and  null  in  law.  The 
church,  however,  did  not  avail  herfelf  of  this  ftatute ; 
and  an  event  which  happened  not  many  years  afterwards 
gave  rife  to  the  fecejfion . 

In  1732  more  than  40  minifters  prefented  an  addrefs  Origin  cf 
to  the  general  affembly,  fpecifying  in  a  variety  of  in- 
ftances  what  they  confidered  to  be  great  defections  from 
the  eftablifhed  conflitution  of  the  church,  and  craving 
a  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances.  A  petition  to  the  fame 
effect,  fubferibed  by  feveral  hundreds  of  elders  and  pri¬ 
vate  Chriftians,  was  offered  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  the 
affembly  refufed  a  hearing  to  both,  and  ena&ed,  that 
the  election  of  minifters  to  vacant  charges,  where  an  ac¬ 
cepted  presentation  did  not  take  place,  ftiould  be  com¬ 
petent  only  to  a  coujund  meeting  of  elders  and  heri¬ 
tors,  being  Proteftants.  To  this  aCt  many  objections 
were  made  by  numbers  of  minifters  and  private  Chri¬ 
ftians.  They  afferted  that  more  than  30  to  one  in 
every  parrffi  were  not  poffeffed  of  landed  property,  and 
were  on  that  account  deprived  of  what  they  deemed 
their  natural  right  to  choofe  their  own  paftors.  It  was 
alfo  faid,  that  this  aCt  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
honour  and  intereft  of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  people  ;  arid  in  fine,  that  it  was  direCfly 
^  ^  contrary 
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Secederj.  contrary  to  the  appointment  of  Jefu3  Chnft,  and  the 

u— V - practice  of  the  apoftles,  when  they  filled  up  the  firft 

vacancy  in  the  apoflolic  college*  and  appointed  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  deacons  and  elders  in  the  primitive  church.— 
Many  of  thofe  alfo  who  were  thought  to  be  the  beft 
friends  of  the  church,  expreffed  their  fears  that  this 
a£t  would  have  a  tendency  to  overturn  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  conftitution  which  was  eftabliflied  at  the  Revolu- 

Mr  Ebenezer  Erfkine  minifter  at  Stirling  diftin- 
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They  op-  iTJ>l  . -  _ 

P°re  the  .guiihed  himfelf  by  a  bold  and  determined  oppofition  to 
thfemer  °1  the  meafures  of  the  affembly  in  1 73  2.  Being  at  that 
affembly ;  time  moderator  of  the  fynod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  he 
opened  the  meeting  at  Perth  with  a  fermon  (rom  Pfalm 
cxviii.  22.  “  The  ftone  which  the  builders  reje&ed  is 
become  the  head  ftone  of  the  corner.”  In  the  courfe 
of  his  fermon  lie  remonftrated  with  no  fmall  degree  of 
freedom  againft  the  aft  of  the  preceding  afiembly  with 
regard  to  the  fettlement  of  minifters,  and  alleged  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  eftabliih- 
ed  conftitution  of  the  church.  A  formal  complaint 
was  lodged  againft  him  for  uttering  feveral  offenfive  ex- 
preffions  in  his  fermon  before  the  fynod.  Many  of 
the  members  declared  that  they  heard  him  utter  no¬ 
thing  but  found  and  feafonable  doftrine  ;  but  his  accu- 
fers  infilling  on  their  complaint,  obtained  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  of  fynod  to  colledt  what  were 
called  the  offenfive  expreffions,  and  to  lay  them  before 
the  next  diet  in  writing.  This  was  done  accordingly  ; 
and  Mr  Erfkine  gave  in  his  anfwers  to  every  article  of 
the  complaint.  After  three  days  warm  reafoning  on 
this  affair,  the  fynod  by  a  majority  of  fix  found  him 
4  cenfurable  1  againft  which  fentence  he  protefted,  and 
thrir'i mini-  appealed  to  the  next  general  affembly.  When  the  af- 
fters  are  fembly  met  in  May  I733>  11  affirmed  the  fentence  of 
cenfured,  the  fynod,  and  appointed  Mr  Erfkine  to  be  rebuked 
and  admonifhed  from  the  chair.  Upon  which  he  pro¬ 
tefted,  that,  as  the  affembly  had  found  him  cenfurable, 
and  had  rebuked  him  for  doing  what  he  conceived  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  ftandards  of 
the  church,  he  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  preach  the.  fame 
truths,  and  to  teftify  againft  the  fame  or  fimilar  evils,  on 
'  every  proper  occafton.  To  this  proteft  Meffrs  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilfon  minifter  at  Perth,  Alexander  Moncrief 
mimfter  at  Abernethy,  and  James  Either  minifter  at 
Kinclaven,  gave  in  a  written  adherence,  under  the  form 
of  inftrument ;  and  thefe  four  withdrew,  intending  to 
return  to  their  refpe&ive  charges,  and  ad  agreeably  to 
their  proteft  whenever  they  fhould  have  an  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Had  the  affair  relied  here,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  feceffion  ;  but  the  affembly  refolving  to  carry 
on  the  procefs,  cited  them  by  their  officer  to  compear 
next  day.  They  obeyed  the  citation  ;  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  retire  with  them,  m  order  to  perfuade 
them  to  withdraw  their  proteft.  Phe  committee  ha¬ 
ying  reported  that  they  ftill  adhered  to  their  proteft, 
the  affembly  ordered  them  to  appear  before  the  com- 
miffion  in  Auguft  following  and  retrad  their  proteft; 
and  if  they  fhould  not  comply  and  teftify  their  forrow 
for  their  condud,  the  commiffion  was  empowered  to 
fufpend  them  from  the  exercife  of  their  miniftry,  with 
certification  that  if  they  fhould  ad  contrary  to  faid  fen¬ 
tence,  the  commiffion  fhould  proceed  to  an  higher  cen- 
fure. 

The  commiffion  met  in  Auguft  accordingly;  and  the 


four  minifters  ftill  adhering  to  their  proteft,  were  fuf-  Seceder*. 
pended  from  the  exercife  of  their  office,  and  cited  to  v 
the  next  meeting  of  the  commiffion  in  November  fol-  ^  ^ 

lowing.  From  this  fentence  feveral  minifters  and  elders,  fro£  fheex# 
members  of  the  commiffion,  diffented.  1  he  commif-  erdfe  of 
fion  met  in  November,  and  the  fufpended  minifters  -u  office, 
compeared.  Addreffes,  reprefentations,  and  letters  from 
feveral  fynods  and  prefbyteries,  relative  to  the  bufinefs 
now  before  the  commiffion,  were  received  and  read. 

The  fynods  of  Dumfries,  Murray,  Rofs,  Angus  and 
Mearns,  Perth  and  Stirling,  craved  that  the  commif¬ 
fion  would  delay  proceeding  to  an  higher  cenfure.  The 
fynods  of  Galloway  and  Fife,  as  alfo  the  prefbytery  of 
Dornoch,  addreffed  the  commiffion  for  lenity,  . tendernefs, 
and  forbearance,  towards  the  fufpended  minifters  ;  and 
the  prefbytery  of  Aberdeen  reprefented,  that,  in  their 
judgment,  the  fentence  of  fufpenfion  inflicted  on  the 
forefaid  minifters  was  too  highland  that  it  was  a  ft  retch 
of  ecclefiaftical  authority.  Many  members  of  the  cora- 
miffion  reafoned  in  the  fame  manner,  and  alleged  that 
the  a£t  and  fentence  of  laft  affembly  did  not  oblige 
them  to  proceed  to  an  higher  cenfure  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  commiffion.  The  queftion,  however,  was 
put,  Proceed  to  an  higher  cenfure,  or  not  ?  and  the 
votes  being  numbered,  were  found  equal  on  both  Tides  : 
upon  which  Mr  John  Goldie  the  moderator  gave  his 
calling  vote  to  proceed  to  an  higher  cenfure  ;  which 
Hands  in  their  minutes  in  thefe  words  :  “  The  commif¬ 
fion  did  and  hereby  do  loofe  the  relation  of  Mr  Ebene¬ 
zer  Erfkine  minifter  at  Stirling,  Mr  William  Wilfon 
minifter  at  Perth,  Mr  Alexander  Moncrief  minifter  at 
Abernethy,  and  Mr  James  Fiffier  minifter  at  Kinclaven,  6 
to  their  refpe£live  charges,  and  declare  them  no  longer  Deprived 
minifters  of  this  church  ;  and  do  hereby  prohibit  all  mi-  of  their 
nifters  of  this  church  to  employ  them,  or  any  of  them,  livings, 
in  any  minifterial  fun&ion.  And  the  commiffion  do 
declare  the  churches  of  the  faid  minifters  vacant  from 
and  after  the  date  of  this  fentence.” 

This  fentence  being  intimated  to  them,  they  proteft¬ 
ed,  that  their  minifterial  office  and  relation  to  their  re- 
fpedtive  charges  fhould  be  held  as  valid  as  if  no  fucb 
fentence  had  paffed ;  and  that  they  were  now  obliged  to 
make  a  fecejfton  from  the  prevailing  party  in  the  ecclefia- 
ftical  courts;  and  that  it  {hall  be  lawful  and  warrantable 
for  them  to  preach  the  gofpel,  and  difeharge  every 
branch  of  the  paftoral  office,  according  to  the  word  of 
God  and  the  eitablifhed  principles  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  Mr  Ralph  Erfkine  minifter  at  Dunfermline, 

Mr  Thomas  Mair  minifter  at  Orwel,  Mr  John  M‘Laren 
minifter  at  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Currie  minifter.  at 
Kinglaffie,  Mr  James  Wardlaw  minifter  at  Dunfermline, 
and  Mr  Thomas  Nairn  minifter  at  Abbotfhal,  protefled 
againft  the  fentence  of  the  commiffion,  and  that  it 
fhould  be  lawful  for  them  to  complain  of  it  to  any  fub- 
fequent  general  affembly  of  the  church. 

The  feceffion  properly  commenced  at  this  date.  And 
accordingly  the  eje&ed  minifters  declared  in  their  pro¬ 
teft  that  they  were  laid  under  the  difagreeable  neceffity 
of  feceding,  not  from  the  principles  and  conftitution  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  to  which,  they  faid,  they  fted- 
faftly  adhered,  but  from  the  piefent  church-courts, 
which  had  thrown  them  out  from  minifterial  communion. 

The  affembly,  however,  which  met  in  May  t  734  did  fo 
far  modify  the  above  fentence,  that  they  empowered 
the  fynod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  to  receive  the  eje&ed 

minifters 
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Scceders.  minifters  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  reftore 

-v -  them  to  their  refpe&ive  charges  ;  but  with  this  exprefs 

direction,  “  that  the  faid  fynod  Should  not  take  upon 
them  to  judge  of  the  legality  or  formality  of  the  former 
procedure  of  the  church  judicatories  in  relation  to  this 
affair,  or  either  approve  or  cenfure  the  fame.”  As  this 
appointment  neither  condemned  the  a  &  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  affembly  nor  the  condud  of  the  commiffion,  the 
feceding  minifters  confidered  it  to  be  rather  an  ad  of 
grace  than  of  juftice,  and  therefore  they  faid  they  could 
not  return  to  the  church-courts  upon  this  ground  ;  and 
they  publifhed  to  the  world  the  reafons  of  their  refufal, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  return . 
to  the  communion  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  They  now 
ere&ed  themfelves  into  an  ecclefiaftical  court,  which  they 
called  the  AJfeciated  Prejbytery ,  and  preached  occafionally 
to  numbers  of  the  people  who  joined  them  indifferent  parts 
of  the  country.  '1  hey  alfo  publifhed  what  they  called  an 
Aft,  Declaration ,  and  Tejlimony ,  to  the  dodrine,  worfhip, 
government,  and  difcipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and  again!!  feveral  inftances,  as  they  faid,  of  defedion 
from  thefe,  both  in  former  aad  in  the  prefent  times. 
Some  time  after  this  feveral  minifters  of  the  eftablifhed 
church  joined  them,  and  the  Aflociated  Prefbytery 
now  conlifted  of  eight  minifters.  But  the  general  af¬ 
fembly  which  met  in  1738  finding  that  the  number  of 
Seceders  was  much  increafed,  ordered  the  eight  mini¬ 
fters  to  be  ferved  with  a  libel,  and  'to  be  cited  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  affembly  in  1739.  They  now  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  bar  as  a  conflituted  prefbytery,  and  ha¬ 
ving  formally  declined  the  affembly’s  authority,  they 
immediately  withdrew.  The  affembly  which  met  next 
year  depofed  them  from  the  office  of  the  ministry  ; 
which,  however,  they  continued  to  exercife  in  their 
refpedlive  congregations,  who  ftill  adhered  to  them, 
and  ere&ed  meeting-houfes,  where  they  preached  till 
their  death.  Mr  James  Fifher,  the  laft  furvivorot  them, 
was,  by  an  unanimous  call  in  1741,  tranflated  from 
Kinclaven  to  Glafgow,  where  he  continued  in  the  exer¬ 
cife  ef  his  miniftry  among  a  numerous  congregation, 
refpe&ed  by  all  ranks  in  that  large  city,  and  died  in 
1775  much  regretted  by  his  people  and  friends.  In 
1745  the  feceding  minifters  were  become  fo  numerous, 
that  they  were  ere&ed  into  three  different  prefbyteries, 
under  one  fynod,  when  a  very  unprofitable  difpute  divi¬ 
ded  them  into  two  parties. 

The  burgefs  oath  in  fome  of  the  royal  boroughs  of 
Scotland  contains  the  following  claufe  :  “  I  profefs 

and  allow  with  my  heart  the  true  religion  prefently 
profeffed  within  this  realm,  and  authorifed  by  the  laws 
thereof.  I  will  abide  at  and  defend  the  fame  to  my 
-  life’s  end,  renouncing  the  Romifh  religion  called  Pa- 
[tbemfcui fM/'y”  Meffrs  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erfkine,  James 
about  rhe  lrifher,  and  others,  affirmed  that  this  claufe  was  no  way 

f  L?^a/*ty  of  contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  feceffion  was 
the  burgeis  formal  -a n A  tW 
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that  the  fwearmg  of  the  above  claufe  was  a  virtual  re¬ 
nunciation  of  their  teftimony.  And  this  controverfy  was 
fo  keenly  agitated,  that  they  fplit  into  two  different 
parties,  and  now  meet  in  different  fynods.  Thofe  of 
them  who  affert  the  lawfulnefs  of  fwearing  the  burgefs 
oath  are  called  Burghers ,  and  the  other  party  who  con¬ 
demn  it  are  called  Antiburgher  Seceders .  Each  party 
claiming  to  itfelf  the  lawful  conftitution  of  the  AJfociate 
Synod,  the  Antiburghers,  after  feveral  previous  fteps, 
excommunicated  the  Burghers  on  the  ground  of  their 
fin  and  of  their  contumacy  in  it.  This  rupture  took 
place  in  1  747,  fince  which  period  no  attempts  to  effed  a  And  form 
reunion  have  been  fuccefsful.  They  remain  under  thefeParate 
jurifdidion  of  different  fynods,  and  hold  feparate  com-commun*" 
mumon,  although  much  of  their  former  hoftility  has°ns* 
been  laid  afide.  The  Antiburghers  confider  the  Burgh¬ 
ers  as  too  lax  and  not  fufficiently  ftedfaft  to  their  tef¬ 
timony.  The  Burghers  on  the  other  hand  contend 
that  the  Antiburghers  arc  too  rigid,  in  that  they  have 
introduced  new  terms  of  communion  into  the  fociety. 

The  Antiburghers  having  adopted  ideas  with  regard  to 
what  they  call  covenanting ,  which  the  Burghers  never 
approved  (a),  have  been  in  ufe  of  renewing  in  their 
feveral  congregations  the  Scottifh  Covenant,  by  caufing 
their  people  formally  fwear  to  maintain  it.  In  other 
refpe&s  the  differences  between  the  two  parties  are  not 
material.  The  Antiburghers  are  mod  numerous  on 
the  north  of  the  Tay,  and  the  Burghers  on  the  fouth 
of  it. 

What  follows  in  this  article  is  a  further  account  of  Hiftory  of 
thofe  who  are  commonly  called  th t  Burgher  Seceders.^  ^urgh- 
Thefe  have  a  greater  number  of  people  in  their  com-ef  Secederf. 
munion  than  the  Antiburghers,  and  for  fome  years 
paft  they  have  greatly  increafed  in  the  fouthern  and 
weftern  diftridls  of  Scotland.  As  there  were  among 
them  from  the  commencement  of  their  feceffion  feveral 
ftudents  who  had  been  educated  at  one  or  other  of  the 
univerfities,  they  appointed  one  of  their  minifters  to  give 
le&ures  in  theology,  and  train  up  candidates  for  the 
miniftry.  Meffrs  William  Wilfon  minifter  at  Perth 
and  Alexander  Moncrief  minifter  at  Abernethy  were 
their  profeffors  of  theology  before  their  feparation  from 
the  Antiburghers. 

Since  that  period  Mr  Ebenezer  Erfkine  minifter  at 
Stirling,  Mr  James  Fifher  minifter  at  Glafgow,  Mr 
John  Swanfton  minifter  at  Kinrofs,  and  Mr  John  Brown 
minifter  at  Haddington,  have  fucceeded  each  other  in  * 
this  office.  At  prelent  (1794)  Mr  George  Eawfon 
minifter  at  Selknk  is  their  proteffor  of  theology,  and 
there  are  between  thirty  arid  forty  ftudents  whu  at¬ 
tend  his  le&ures  annually.  The  number  of  their  mi¬ 
nifters  is  about  an  hundred,  and  each  of  their  congrega¬ 
tions  contain  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
thoufand  perfons  ;  and  there  are  among  them  at  prefent 
more  than  twenty  vacant  charges.  Where  a  congrega- 


the  bu  1  r  '  *  *  J  ur^Xi  was  xnuic  uian  twenty  vacant  cnarges.  Where  a  confrrecra- 

oach,  gC  S  £°rmed’  andJhat  therefore  every  Seceder  might  lawfully  tion  is  very  numerous,  as  in  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  and 
lwear  it.  Meffrs  Alexander  Moncrief,  Thomas  Mair,  Perth,  it  is  formed  into  a  collegiate  charge,  and  provi- 
Adam  Gib,  and  others,  contended  on  the  other  hand  ded  with  two  minifters.  They  are  ere&ed  into  fix  dif- 

F  f  2  ferent 


(a)  This  is  the  account  which  the  Burghers  give  of  their  own  notions  refpeefting  the  covenant.  One  of  th 
molt  enlightened  of  their  opponents,  however,  affure  us  that  they  acknowledge  covenanting  to  be*  a  moral  dut  ^ 
and  that  the  folemn  vows  of  our  anceftors  are  obligatory.  But  fince  the  breach  in  the  fynod  they  have  never 
engaged  in  this  work  ;  giving,  as  their  reafon,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  feafon,  * 


SEC  [ 

Secede r*.  ferent  prefbyteiies,  united  in  one  general  fynod,  which 
—  y— — .  commonly  meets  at  Edinburgh  in  May  and  Septem¬ 
ber  (b).  They  have  alfo  a  fynod  in  Ireland  compofed 
of  three  or  four  different  prefbyteries.  They  are  legally 
tolerated  in  Ireland  ;  and  government  fome  years  ago 
granted  E.500  per  annum,  and  of  late  an  additional 
X..  sec,  which,  when  divided  among  them,  affords  to 
each  minifler  about  L.20  over  and  above  the  ilipend 
which  he  leceives  from  his  hearers.  Thefe  have  belides 
a  prefbytery  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  fome  years  ago,  it  is 
faid,  that  the  Burgher  and  the  Antiburgher  miniflers  re¬ 
ading  in  the  United  States  formed  a  coalition  and 
joined  in  a  general  fynod,  which  they  call  the  Synod  of 
'  •  New  York  and  Pennfyhama.  They  all  preach  the  doc¬ 

trines  contained  in  the  Weftmmfter  Confeffion  of  Faith 
and  Catechifms,  as  they  believe  thefe  to  be  founded  on 
the  facred  feriptures.  They  catechife  their  hearers 
publicly,  and  vilit  them  from  houfe  to  lioufc  once  every 
year.  They  will  not  give  the  Lord’s  fupper  to  thole 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  gofpel,  nor  to 
fuch  as  are  fcandalous  and  immoral  in  their  lives. 
They  condemn  private  baptifm,  nor  will  they  admit 
thofe  who  are  grofsly  ignorant  and  profane  to  be  fpon- 
i’ors  for  their  children.  Believing  that  the  people  have 
a  natural  right  to  choofe  their  own  pallors,  the  fettle- 
ment  of  their  miniflers  always  proceeds  upon  a  popu¬ 
lar  ele&ion  ;  and  the  candidate  who  is  ele&ed  by  the 
majority  is  ordained  among  them.  Convinced  that  the 
charge  of  fouls  is  a  trull  of  the  greatell  importance, 
they  carefully  watch  over  the  morals  of  their  ftudents, 
and  dire&  them  to  fuch  a  courfe  of  reading  and  ftudy 
as  they  judge  moll  proper  to  qualify  them  for  the  pro¬ 
fitable  difeharge  of  the  paftoral  duties.  At  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  their  miniflers  they  ufe  a  formula  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  of  the  eflablifhed  church,  which  their 
miniflers  are.  bound  to  fubferibe  when  called  to  it ;  and 
if  any  of  them  teach  do&rines  contrary  to  the  feriptures 
or  the  Weftminfter  Confeffion  of  Faitli,  they  are  fure  of 
being  thrown  out  of  their  communion.  By  this  means 
uniformity  of  fentiment  is  preferved  among  them  ;  nor 
has  any  of  their  miniflers,  excepting  one,  been  profecuted 
for  erior  in  dodlrine  Hiice  the  commencement  of  their 
feceffion. 

TheiV  rules  They  believe  that  the  holy  feriptures  are  the  foie 

of  faith,  criterion  of  truth,  and  the  only  rule  to  dire&  mankind 
to  glorify  and  enjoy  God,  the  chief  and  eternal  good  ; 
and  that  “  the  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  controver¬ 
sies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  the  decrees 
of  councils,  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  dodlrines  of 
men  and  private  fpirits,  are  to  be  examined,  and  in 
whofe  fentence  we  are  to  reft,  can  be  no  other  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  1  peaking  in  the  feriptures.”  They  are 
fully  perfuaded,  however,  that  the  flandards  of  public 
authority  in  the  church  of  Scotland  exhibit  a  jull  and 
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confident  view  of  the  meaning  and  defign  of  th«  holy  Seeder#, 

feriptures  with  regard  to  dodrine,  worfhip,  government, - 

anddifcipline  ;  and  they  in  fo  far  differ  from  the  diffent- 
£r$  in  England,  in  that  they  hold  thefe  flandards  to  be 
not  only  articles  of  peace  and  a  teft  of  orthodoxy,  but 
as  a  bond  of  union  and  fellowfliip.  They  confider  a 
fimple  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  feriptures  as  too 
equivocal  a  proof  of  unity  in  fentiment,  becauie  Arians, 

Socinians,  and  Arminians,  make  fuch  a  confeffion  of 
their  faith,  while  they  retain  fentimeuts  which  they 
(the  Seceders)  apprehend  are  fubverfive  of  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gofpel.  They  believe  that  Jefus  Clirift 
is  the  only  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  which  is 
his  body  ;  that  it  is  his  foie  prerogative  to  ena£t  laws 
for  the  government,  of  his  kingdom,  which  is  not  of  this 
world ;  and  that  the  church  is  not  poffeffed  of  a  legifla- 
tive,  but  only  of  an  executive  power,  to  be  exercifed  in 
explaining  and  applying  to  their  proper  obje&s  and  ends 
thofe  laws  which  Chriil  hath  published  in  the  feriptures. 

Thofe  do&rines  which  they  teach  relative  to  faith  and 
pratlice  aie  exhibited  at  great  length  in  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Weftminfter  Affembly’s  Shorter  Catechi fin, 
by  way  of  queftion  and  anfwer,  in  two  volumes,  com¬ 
pofed  chiefly  by  Mr  James  Fifher  late  of  Glafgow,  and 
publifbed  by  deli  re  of  their  fynod. 

For  thefe  fifty  years  paft,  the  grounds  of  their  fecefi- 
fion,  they  allege,  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  pu¬ 
blic  adminilt rations  of  the  eflablifhed  church,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  uniform  execution  of  the  law  refpe&ing 
patronage,  which,  they  fay, Las  obliged  many  thoufands 
of  private  Cliriftians  to  withdraw  from  the  parifh- 
churches  and  join  their  fociety. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  their  number  has  rapidly 
increafed  of  late,  efpecially  in  the  large  cities,  of  the 
kingdom.  They  have  three  different  congregations  in 
Edinburgh,  two  in  Glafgow,  and  two  in  London,  be¬ 
tides  feveral  others  in  the  north  of  England.  In  mod 
of  their  congregations  they  celebrate  the  Lord’s  fupper 
twice  in  the  vear,  and  they  catechife  their  young  people 
concerning  their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion 
previoufly  to  their  admiffion  to  that  facrament.  When 
any  of  them  fall  into  the  fin  of  fornication  or  adultery* 
the  fcandal  is  regularly  purged  according  to  the  form 
of  procefs  in  the  eftabliffied  church  ;  and  thofe  of  the 
delinquents  who  do  not  fubmit  to  adequate  cenfure  are 
publicly  declared  to  be  fugitives  from  difeipline,  and 
are  expelled  the  fociety.  They  never  accept  a  fum  of 
money  as  a  commutation  for  the  offence.  They  con¬ 
demn  all  clandeftine  and  irregular  marriages,  nor  will 
they  marry  any  perfons  unlefs  they  have  been  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  parifh  church  on  two  different  Lord’s 
days  at  leaft.  1  % 

When  they  feparated  from  the  eflablifhed  church,  And  politic 
they  remained  firm  in  their  attachment  to  the  flate  ;  and0*1  Pnnci- 
*  they*Icfc 


(b)  The  conftitution  of  the  Antiburgher  church  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Burghers.  The  fupreme 
«ourt  among  them  is  defigned  The  General  Sljfociate  Synod,  having  under  its  jurifdi&ion  three  provincial  fynods 
in  Scotland  and  one  in  Ireland.  In  the  former  country  there  are  eleyen  prefbyteries  ;  in  the  latter,  four.  They 
have  a  few  congregations  in  England,  and  a  prefbytery  in  connexion  with  them  in  North  America.  The 
number  of  miniflers  belonging  to  the  general  fynod  is  a  hundred  and  thirty- feven  ;  and  in  Scotland  there  arc 
nineteen  vacancies.  They,  a*,  well  as  the  Burgher  Seceders,  have  a  profeffor  of  theology,  whofe  lectures  every 
candidate  for  the  office  of  a  preacher  is  obliged  to  attend,  we  have  been  told,  for  no  lefs  than  five  or  fix  feilions^ 
.Surely  the  feffion  muft  be  of  fhort  duration. 


icbium. 
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they  were  not  many  years  formed  into  a  diflmct  foci'ety, 
when  they  expelled  From  their  communion  a  Mr  Thomas 
Nairn  min  filer  at  Kirkcaldy 


1 


SEC 


-  - n  who  had  taught  do&rioes 

inimical  to  the  civil  government  of  the  nation.  In  1745 
there  was  not  one  of  their  number  who  joined  the  then 
pretender  to  the  Britifh  crown.  They  are  flill  of  the 
lame  fentiments  ;  and  in  their  public  aflemblies  they  ah 
ways  pray  for  our  fovereign  King  George,  with  the 
royal  family,  and  for  all  who  arc  in  authority  under 
them  They  are  fo  far  from  wi filing  the  overthrow  of 
the  prefent  civil  government,  that  when  the  nation  was 
lately  in  danger  of  being  thrown  into  a  fermentation  by 
the  circulation  of  inflammatory  and  feditious  writings, 
they  warmly  recommended  peace  and  order  in  iociety 
(c).  No  legal  disqualifications,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the 
diflenters  in  England,  exclude  them  from  any  place  of 
public  truil  in  the  municipal  government  of  the  country  ; 
and  fome  of  them  are  frequently  in  the  magiilraey  of 
the  royal  boroughs.  They  are  not,  however,  legally 
tolerated,  but  are  iupported  by  the  mildnefs  of  admini- 
ft  i  at  ion  and  the  liberal  fpirit  of  the  times.  Avowing 
their  adherence  to  the  dodtrines  contained  in  the  pu¬ 
blic  ftandards  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  together  with 


way  of  greens ;  and  tlye  root  of  the  old  vine  u  fom 
what  like  a  yam  (Dbforea),  and  on  being  boiled  or 
roaited  tailes  faiinacepus  and  wholcfome. 

ShCKLNDORF  (Gny  Lewis  de),  a  very  learned 
merman,  delcended  /rom  an  ancient  and  noble  familv. 
was  born  at  Aurach  in  Franconia  in  j  626.  He  was 
a  g°pd  linguift,  leaijned  in  law,  hiflory,  and  divinity  ; 
anu  is  laid  to  have  fjeen  a  tolerable  painter  and  tnm. 
ver.  He  was  honourably  employed  by  feveral  of  the 
trei man  princes  ;  and  died  counfellor  of  Hate  to  Fre. 
dene  fit.  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  chancellor  of 
the  univeriity  of  Halle,  in  ,692.  He  wrote  many 
books,  particularly  “  A  hiilory  and  defence  of  the 

Latib  rC  1£10n’”  2  V0ls  fol‘°'  F«nkfort,  t6o2,  in 

t  fSEf  (p10^),  a  learned  and  refpeaable  pre¬ 
late  of  the  church  of  England,  was  born,  in  1 693,  at  a 
village  called l  Jn  the  vale  of  Bclvoir,  Notting- 

hamfhire.  his  father  was  a  Proteftant  difTenter,  a  pi¬ 
ous,  virtuous,  and  fenfible  man  ;  who  having  a  fmall 
paternal  fortune,  followed  no  profeffion.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr  George  Brough,  a  fubltantid 
gentleman  tanner  of  Shelton  in  the  fame  county.  He. 


r»i>  5eifcen<Ur/*a 

Stikti'. 


p  „  n  ~  .  ^  WJLU  gcuucmaii  tanner  oi  Shelton  in  the  fame  countv  Hp 

the  prefbytei  ian  form  of  government,  trom  which  they  received  his  education  at  feveral  private  fcho  ik  In A  a 
Wfayfc,  they  toy  that  Utey  ate  either  demie,  i„  the  couatty,  being  oSi””  by 


H»-3 

i<?ir  mo- 


leu  lima  tics  or  ie&aries,.  as  they  have  been  frequently 
called  :  and  when  they  withdrew  from  the  eccleiiaftical 
courts,  they  did  not,  they  fay,  conilitute  a  church  of 
their  own,  different  from  the  national  church,  but  pro- 
fefs  to  be  a  part  of  that  church,  endeavouring  to  hold- 
by  her  reformed  principles,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  devi¬ 
ations  from  them  which  they  have  fpecified  in  their 
4a  and.  Tejiimony .  Moft  of  them  live  in  habits  of 
friendship  and  intimacy  with  their  brethren  of  the  efla- 
blifhment,  and  they  piofefs  an  affedlionate  regard  for 
all  thofe  of  every  denomination  who  love  Jefus  Chrift 
in  finceiity  and  truth.  In  tlie  late  re- exhibition  of 
their  teftimony,  they  have  declared  to  the  world,  that, 
were  the  grounds  of  their  feceffion  happily  removed, 
they  would  account  it  one  of  the  moll  fmgular  felicities 
of  their  time  to  return  with  pleafure  to  the  communion 
of  the  eflabliflied  church 


#  '  j  - - case.  xy 

order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  34th  order, 
Cucurhtace*.  The  male  calyx  is  qninquedentate  and 
monophyllous  ;  the  corolla  monopetalous  ;  the  five  fila¬ 
ments  are  united  in  an  ere&  tube.  In  the  female 
flower  the  piflillum  is  cylindrical  and  eredi  ;  the  ftig- 
ma  large,  peltated,  and  refle&ed  ;  the  pericarpium  large, 
oval,  unequal,  flefliy,  and  unilocular,  containing  one  feed, 
which  is  fmootli,  comprefied,  and  flefhy.  Of  this  there 

is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Edulhy  or  Cliocho  vine. _ 

This  is  cultivated  and  grows  very  luxuriantly  in  many 
places  in  Jamaica.  The  vines  run  and  fpread  very 
much.  1  he  fruit  is  boiled,  and  ferved  up  at  table  by 


dents,  to  change  his  mailers  frequently. 

Notwithftanding  this  difadvantage,  he  had  at  the  a>re 
oi  *9  not  only  made  a  couiiderable  progrefs  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  read  the  bell  writers  in  both  languages, 
but  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French,  Hebrew, 
Cha-dee,  and  Syriac ;  had  learned  geography,  logic,  al¬ 
gebra,  geometry,  conic  feilions,  and  gone  through  a 
courfe  o>  lecture,  on  Jewilh  antiquities  and  other  points, 
preparatory  to  the  critical  ftudy  of  the  Bible.  He  had 
been  deitiued  by  his  father  for  orders  among  the  Dii- 
fenters.  With  this  view,  during  the  latter  years  of  his. 
education,his  fludieswere  chiefly  turned  towaids  divinity, 
in  which  he  had  made  fuch  quick  advances,  that  bv  the 
time  he  was  23  he  had  carefully  read  over  a  great  part 
of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  New  Tribune*,  iu 
the  original,  and  the  belt  comments  upon  it  • 

Wa  EccWaftied  Hiilory,  The  Apoltolical  Fathers,’ 
Whiiton  s  Primitive  Chrifhnmt-ir  _ •  •  _i 


SECHIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  fyngenefia 

der,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  clafs  of  nlants  :  and  ters  for  and  ao-amff  — 3  t-  r> 


ters  for  and  againlt  Miniflerial  and  Lay  Conformity. 
But  though  the  refult  of  thefe  inquiries  was  a  weli- 
grounded  belief  of  the  Chriflian  revelation,  yet  not  be¬ 
ing  at  that  time  able  to  decide  on  fome  abftrufe  fpecu- 
lat.ve  doftrines,  nor  to  determine  abfolutely  what  com¬ 
munion  he  fliould  embrace;  he  refolved,  like  a  wife  and 
honeft  man,  to  purfue  fome  profeffion,  which  ffiould 
eave  him  at  liberty  to  weigh  thofe  things  more  ma¬ 
turely  in  his  thoughts,  and  not  oblige  him  to  declare  or 
teach  publicly  opinions  which  were  not  yet  thoroughly 
lealed  in  his  own  mind,  6  * 

In  1 7 1 6,  therefore,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic,  and  after  gaining  all  the  medical  knowledge  he 

could* 


(c)  All  this  is  faid  of  the  Burgher  Seceders ;  but  we  hope  it  is  equally  true  of  thofe  wh„  a  i  i  a  • 
burghers.  .There  are  indeed  fome  claules  in  the  Covenant  which  they  fwear  to  maintain  that  fee 
Pw-  friendly  to  civil  fubordination  ;  but  let  not  thofe  who  entertain  any  app  ehenht"  in  K  ’  31  ^ 
forget  that  one  of  the  moll  ufeful  defences  of  the  Britifh  confutation,  occafioned  by  the ^  late  fad^  fC“^ 
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Seeker*  could,  by  reading  the  ufual  preparatory  books,  and  at- 
tending  the  belt  lectures  during  that  and  the  following 
winter  in  London,  in  order  to  improve  himfelf  farther, 
in  January  1718-19  lie  went  to  Paris.  There  he  lod¬ 
ged  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  famous  anatomift  Mr 
Window,  whofe  ledfures  he  attended,  as  he  did  thofe  of 
the  materia  medica,  chemiftry,  and  botany,  at  the  king’s 
gardens.  The  operations  of  furgery  he  faw  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Dku ,  and  attended  alfo  for  fome  time  M.  Gregoire, 
the  accoucheur,  but  without  any  defign  of  ever  prac- 
tifmg  that  or  any  other  branch  of  furgery.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr  Martin  Benfon,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  one  of  the  molt  agreeable  and  vir¬ 
tuous  men  of  his  time  ;  with  whom  he  quickly  became 
muck  conne&ed,  and  not  many  years  after  was  united 
to  him  by  the  ftri&eft  bonds  of  affinity  as  well  as  affec¬ 
tion. 

During  the  whole  of  Mr  Seeker’s  continuance  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  he  kept  up  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  Mr  Jo- 
feph  Butler,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Durham,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  the  academy  of  one  Mr  Jones, 
kept  firft  at  Gloucefter,  and  afterward  at  Tewkfbury. 
Mr  Butler  having  been  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls 
011  the  recommendation  of  Dr  Clarke  and  Mr  Edward 
Talbot,  foil  to  bifhop  Talbot,  he  now  took  occafion  to 
mention  his  friend  Mr  Seeker,  without  Seeker’s  know¬ 
ledge,  to  Mr  Talbot,  who  promifed,  in  cafe  he  chofe  to 
take  orders  in  the  church  of  England,  to  engage  the 
bifhop  his  father  to  provide  for  him.  This  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr  Seeker  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Butler 
about  the  beginning  of  May  1720.  He  had  not  at 
that  time  come  to  any  refolution  of  quitting  the  ftudy 
of  pliyfic  ;  but  he  began  to  forefee  many  obftacles  to 
his  purfuing  that  profeffion ;  and  having  never  difeonti- 
nued  his  application  to  theology,  his  former  difficulties 
both  with  regard  to  conformity  and  fome  other  doubt¬ 
ful  points  had  gradually  leffened,  as  his  judgment  be¬ 
came  ftronger,  and  his  reading  and  knowledge  more 
extenfive.  It  appears  alfo  from  two  of  his  letters  ftiil 
in  being,  written  from  Pans  to  a  friend  in  England, 
(both  of  them  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr  Butler’s  abpve- 
mentioned),  that  he  was  greatly  diffatisfied  with  the  di- 
vifions  and  difturbances  which  at  that  particular  period 
prevailed  among  the  Diffenters. 

In  this  ftate  of  mind  Mr  Butler’s  unexpected  propo- 
fal  found  him  ;  which  he  was  therefore  very  well  difpo- 
fed  to  take  into  confideration  ;  and  after  deliberating 
011  the  fubjeCt  of  fuch  a  change  for  upwards  of  two 
months,  he  refolved  at  length  to  embrace  the  offer,  and 
for  that  purpofe  quitted  France  about  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  1720. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr 
Talbot,  with  whom  he  cultivated  a  clofe  acquaintance  ; 
but  it  was  unfortunately  of  very  fhort  duration  ;  for  in 
the  month  of  December  that  gentleman  died  of  the 
fmall-pox.  This  was  a  great  ffiock  to  all  his  friends, 
who  had  juftly  conceived  the  higheft  expe&at’ions  of 
him  ;  but  efpecially  to  an  amiable  lady  whom  he  had 
lately  married,  and  who  was  very  near  linking  under  fo 
fudden  and  grievous  a  ftroke.  Mr  Seeker,  betide  (ha¬ 
ring  largely  in  the  common  grief,  had  peculiar  reafon 
to  lament  an  accident  that  feemed  to  put  an  end  to  all 
liis  hopes  ;  but  he  had  taken  his  refolution,  and  he 
determined  to  perfevere.  It  was  fome  encouragement 
to  him  to  land  that  Mr  Talbot  had,  on  his  death-bed* 


recommended  him,  together  with  Mr  Benfon  and  Mr  Sector, 
Butler,  to  his  father’s  notice.  Thus  did  that  excellent 
young  man  (for  he  was  but  29  when  he  died),  by  his 
nice  difeernment  of  charadlers,  and  his  confiderate  good 
nature,  provide  moll  effe&nally,  in  a  few  folemn  mo¬ 
ments,  for  the  welfare  of  that  church  from  which  he 
himfelf  was  fo  prematurely  fnatched  away  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  raifed  up,  when  he  leaft  thought  of  it,  the 
trued  friend  and  protestor  to  his  wife  and  unborn 
daughter ;  who  afterwards  found  in  Mr  Seeker  all  that 
tender  care  and  affiftance  which  they  could  have  hoped 
for  from  the  neareft  relation. 

It  being  judged  neceffary  by  Mr  Seeker’s  friends  that 
he  fhould  have  a  degree  at  Oxford  ;  and  having  been 
informed,  that  if  he  fhould  previoufly  take  the  degree  of 
Dodlor  in  Phyfic  at  Leyden,  it  would  probably  help 
him  in  obtaining  the  other,  he  went  over  and  took  his 
degree  there  in  March  1721  :  and,  as  part  of  his  exer- 
cife  for  it,  he  compofed  and  printed  a  differ tation  de 
Medicina  Statica ,  which  is  ftiil  extant,  and  is  thought  by 
the  gentlemen  of  that  profeffion  to  be  a  fenfible  and 
learned  performance. 

In  April  the  fame  year,  he  entered  himfelf  a  gentle¬ 
man  commoner  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford  ;  after  which 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  chancellor’s  recommendatory  letter  to  the 
convocation. 

He  now  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  time  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  quickly  gained  the  efleem  of  fome  of  the 
molt  learned  and  ingenious  menof  thofe  days,  particularly 
of  Dr  Clarke,  re&orofSt  James’s,  and  the  celebrated  dean 
Berkeley,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Cloyne,  with  whom  he 
every  day  became  more  delighted,  and  more  clofely  con- 
ne&ed.  He  paid  frequent  vifits  of  gratitude  and  friend- 
fhip  to  Mrs  Talbot,  widow  of  Mr  hdward  Talbot,  by 
whom  fhe  had  a  daughter  five  months  after  his  deceafe. 

With  her  lived  Mrs  Catharine  Benfon,  lifter  to  bifhop 
Benfon,  whom  in  many  refpedfs  fhe  greatly  refembled. 

She  had  been  for  feveral  years  Mrs  Talbot’s  infepa- 
rable  companion,  and  was  of  unfpeakable  fervice  to  her 
at  the  time  of  her  hufband’s  death,  by  exerting  all  her 
courage,  activity,  and  good  fenfe  (of  which  fhe  poffef- 
fed  a  large  (hare),  to  fupport  her  friend  under  fo  great 
an  affli&ion,  and  by  afterwards  attending  her  fickly  in¬ 
fant  with  the  utmoft  care  and  tendernefs,  to  which,  un¬ 
der  Providence,  was  owing  the  prefervation  of  a  very 
valuable  life. 

Bifhop  Talbot  being  in  1721  appointed  to  the  fee 
of  Durham,  Mr  Seeker  was  in  1722  ordained  deacon 
by  him  in  St  James’s  church,  and  prieft  not  long  after 
in  the  fame  place,  where  he  preached  his  firft  iermon 
March  ?8.  >723.  The  bifiiop’s  domeftic  chaplain  at 
that  time  was  Dr  Rundle,  a  man  of  warm  fancy  and 
very  brilliant  converfation,  but  apt  fometimes  to  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  into  indifereet  and  ludi¬ 
crous  expreffions,  which  created  him  enemies,  and,  on 
one  occafion,  produced  difagreeable  confequences.— 

With  him  Mr  Seeker  was  foon  after  affociated  in  the 
bifhop’s  family,  and  both  taken  down  by  his  lordfhip  to 
Durham  in  July  1723. 

In  the  following  yea>  the  bifhop  gave  Mr  Seeker  the 
re&ory  of  Houghton-le-Spring.  This  preferment  put¬ 
ting  it  in  his  power  to  fix  himfelf  in  the  w’orld,  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  his  inclinations,  he  foon  after  made 
a  propofal  of  marriage  to  Mrs  Benfon ;  which  being  ac¬ 
cepted, 
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cepted,  they  were  married  by  bi/hop  Talbot  in  1725. 
At  the  earned  requeft  of  both,  Mrs  Talbot  and  her 
daughter  contented  to  live  with  them,  and  the  two  fa¬ 
milies  from  that  time  became  one. 

About  this  time  bifhop  Talbot  alfo  gave  preferments 
to  Mr  Butler  and  Mr  Benfon,  whofe  rife  and  progrefs 
in  the  church  is  here  interwoven  with  the  hiflory  of 
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Mr  Seeker.  In  the  winter  of  1725-6,  Mr  Butler  firft 
publifhed  his  incomparable  fermons  ;  on  which,  as  Dr 
Bcilby  Porteous  and  Dr  Stinton  inform  11s,  Mr  Seeker 
took  pains  to  render  the  flyle  more  familiar,  and  the 
author’s  meaning  more  obvious  :  yet  they  were  at  lad 
by  many  called  obfeure.  Mr  Seeker  gave  his  friend 
the  fame  affidance  in  that  noble  work  the  Analogy  of 
Religion,  &c. 

He  now  gave  up  all  the  time  he  poffibly  could  to  his 
refidence  at  Houghton,  applying  himfelf  with  alacrity 
to  all  the  duties  of  a  country  clergyman,  and  fupport- 
ing  that  ufeful  and  refpe&able  chara&er  throughout 
with  the  drifted  propriety.  He  omitted  nothing  which 
he  thought  would  be  of  ufe  to  the  fouls  and  bodies  of 
the  people  entrufted  to  his  care.  He  brought  down 
his  converfation  and  his  fermons  to  the  level  of  their 
underftandings  ;  he  vifited  them  in  private,  he  catechi- 
fed  the  young  and  ignorant,  he  received  his  country 
neighbours  and  tenants  very  kindly  and  hofpitably,  and 
was  of  great  fervice  to  the  poorer  fort  of  them  by  his  Ml 
in  phyfic,  which  was  the  only  ufe  he  ever  made  of  it. 
Though  this  place  was  in  a  very  remote  part  of  the 
world,  yet  the  folitude  of  it  perfeaiy  fuited  his  dudi- 
ous  difpofition,  and  the  income  ariflng  from  it  bounded 
his  ambition.  Here  he  would  have  been  content  to  live 
and  die  ;  here,  as  he  has  often  been  heard  to  declare,  he 
fpeut  fome  of  the  happied  hours  of  his  life  ;  and -it  was 
no  thought  or  choice  of  his  own  that  removed  him  to 
an  higher  and  more  public  fphere ;  but  Mrs  Seeker’s 
health,  which  now  began  to  be  very  bad,  and  was 
thought  to  be  injured  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  fituation, 
obliged  him  to  think  of  exchanging  it  for  a  more  heal¬ 
thy  one.  Accordingly,  an  exchange  was  made  through 
the  friendly  interpofition  of  Mr  Benfon  (who  generouf- 
ly  Sacrificed  his  own  intered  on  this  occafion,  by  relin- 
quifhing  a  prebend  of  his  own  to  ferve  his  friend)  with 


found  means  to  have  Mr  Butler  effectually  recommend¬ 
ed  to  him  for  his  chaplain.  The  queen  alfo  appointed 
him  clerk  of  her  clofet ;  from  whence  he  rofe,  as  his  ta¬ 
lents  became  more  known,  to  thofe  high  dignities  which 
he  afterwards  attained. 

Mr  Seeker  now  began  to  have  a  public  charafter, 
and  flood  high  in  the  eftimation  of  thofe  who  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  bed  judges  of  merit  :  he  had  already- 
given  proofs  of  abilities  that  plainly  indicated  the  emi¬ 
nence  to  which  lie  mud  one  day  rife,  as  a  preacher  and 
a  divine  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  of  placing  him  in  an  advantageous  point  of  view. 
Dr  Tyrrwhit,  who  fucceeded  Dr  Clarke  as  reft  or  of 
St  James’s  in  1729,  found  that  preaching  in  fo  large  a 
church  endangered  his  health.  Bifhop  Gibfon,  there¬ 
fore,  his  father-in-law,  propofed  to  the  crown  that  he 
fhould  be  made  refideutiary  of  St  Paul’s,  and  that  Mr 
Seeker  fhould  fucceed  him  in  the  redory.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  was  fo  acceptable  to  thofe  in  power,  that  It 
took  place  without  any  difficulty.  Mr  Seeker  was  in- 
fututed  reftor  the  18th  of  May  1733  ;  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July  went  to  Oxford  to  take  his  degree  of 
Do&or  of  Laws,  not  being  of  fufficient  danding  for 
that  of  divinity.  On  this  occafion  it  was  that  he 
preached  his  celebrated  Ad  Sermon,  on  the  advantages 
and  duties  of  academical  education,  which  was  univer- 
fally  allowed  to  be  a  maderpiece  of  found  reafoning 
and  jud  compofition  :  it  was  printed  at  the  defire  of  the 
heads  of  houfes,  and  quickly  paffed  through  feveral  edi¬ 
tions.  It  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  fecond  colledion 
of  Occafional  Sermons,  publifhed  by  himfelf  in  17 66. 

It  was  thought  that  the  reputation  he  acquired  by 
this  fermon,  contributed  not  a  little  toward  that  pro¬ 
motion  which  very  foon  followed  its  publication.  For 
in  December  1734,  he  received  a  very  unexpeded  no¬ 
tice,  from  bifhop  Gibfon,  that  the  king  had  fixed  on 
him  to  be  bifhop  of  Bridol.  Dr  Benfon  was  about  the 
lame  time  appointed  to  the  fee  of  Glouceder,  as  was 
Dr  Fleming  to  that  of  Carlifle  ;  and  the  three  new  bi- 
ffiops  were  all  confecrated  together  in  Lambeth  Chapel,. 
Jan.  19.  1734-5,  tl]e  confecration-fermon  being  preach¬ 
ed  by  Dr  Thomas,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Wincheder. 

The  honours  to  which  Dr  Seeker  was  thus  raifed  in 


°  ‘  ,  , . ™  11.  uiaiu;  Wim  J-1U--  Honours  to  wmcfi  Ut  decker  was  thus  raifeH  ,‘n 

ton  FlandyvrPrsb<;Ldar>r  °f  P^rham>  and  reftor  of  Ry-  the  Prime  °f  life  d>'d  not  in  the  lead  abate  his  diligence 
ton  ,  and  Mr  Seeker  was  inftituted  to  Ryton  and  the  and  attention  to  bufinefs ;  for  which,  indeed,  there  was 


prebend  June  3.  1727.  For  the  two  following  years 
he  lived  chiedy  at  Durham,  going  every  week  to  offi¬ 
ciate  at  Ryton,  and  (pending  there  two  or  three  months 
together  in  the  fummer. 

In  July  1732  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king; 
for  which  favour  he  was  indebted  to  Dr  Sherlock,  who 
having  heard  him  preach  at  Bath,  had  conceived  the 
highed  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  thought  them  well 
worthy  of  being  brought  forward  into  public  notice. 
1  rom  that  time  an  intimacy  commenced  between  them, 
and  he  received  from  that  great  prelate  many  folid  proofs 
of  edeem  and  friend fhip, 

His  month  ot  waiting  at  St  James’s  happened  to  be 
Augud,  and  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  that  month  he 
preached  before  the  queen,  the  king  being  then  abroad. 
A  few  days  after,  her  majedy  fent  for  him  into  her  clo- 
let,  and  held  a  long  and  gracious  converfation  with  him; 
in  the  courfe  of  which  he  took  an  oppoitunity  of  men¬ 
tioning  to  her  his  friend  Mr  Butler.  He  alfo  not  long 
after  this,  on  Mr  Talbot’s  being  made  lord  chancellor, 


7  ..1V1CCU,  LI1C1C  was 

now  more  occafion  than  ever.  His  learned  biographers, 
Meffrs  Porteous  and  Stinton,  now  relate  the  manner  in 
which  he  fet  about  the  vifitation  of  his  diocefe,  and  the 
ceremony  of  confirmation,  which  he  performed  in  a 
great  number  of  places ;  he  alfo  preached  in  feveral 
churches,  fometimes  twice  a-day.  The  affairs  of  his 
panfh  of  St  James’s  being  likewife  in  great  diforder,  he 
took  extraordinary  pains  to  regulate  and  adjuff  every 
thing,  particularly  the  management  of  the  poor;  and  thus 
became  of  fignal  fervice  to  his  padfhioners,  even  in  a 
temporal  view.  But,  fay  our  authors,  «  it  was  their 
fpintual  welfare  which  engaged,  as  it  ought  to  do,  his 
chief  attention.  As  far  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
times,  and  the  populoufnefs  of  that  part  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  alio  wad,  lie  omitted  not  even  thofe  private  admo¬ 
nitions  and  perfonal  applications  which  are  often  attend 
ed  with  the  happiefl  effects.  He  allowed  out  of  his 
own  income  a  ialary  for  reading  early  and  late  prayers 
w  hich  had  formerly  been  paid  out  of  the  offertory  mo! 
ney.  rie  held  a  confirmation  once  every  year,  and  ex- 
^  aminecL 
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ietket .  aminedt  the  candidates  feveral  weeks  before  in  the  yeftry, 
‘■‘""'V"-*  and  gave  them  religion  >  tracts,  which  he  alfo  didributed 
at  other  times  very  liberally  to  thofe  that  needed  them. 

He  drew  up,  for  the  ufe  of  his  parifhioners,  that  admi¬ 
rable  courfe  of  Leftures  on  the  Church  Gatechifm  which 
hath  been  lately  publilhed,  and  not  only  read  them  once 
every  week  on  the  ufual  days,  but  alfo  every  Sunday 
evening,  either  at  the  church  or  one  of  the  chapels  be¬ 
longing  to  it.” 

The  fermons  which  at  tire  fame  time,  we  are  told,  he 
fet  liimfelf  to  compofe,  “  were  truly  excellent  and  origi¬ 
nal.  His  faculties  were  now  in  their  full  vigour,  and 
he  had  an  audience  to  fpeak  before  that  rendered  the 
ut mod  exertion  of  them  neceffary.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  feek  to  gratify  the  higher  part,  by  amufing  them 
with  refined  fpeculations,  or  ingenious  eflays,  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  the  lower  part,  and  unprofitable  to  both  ;  but 
he  laid  before  them  all,  with  equal  freedom  and  plain- 
nefs,  the  great  Chriftian  duties  belonging  to  their  re- 
fpe&ive  flations,  and  reproved  the  follies  and  vices  of 
every  rank  among  them,  without  didindlion  or  pallia¬ 
tion.  He  feud ied  human  nature  thoroughly  in  all  its 
various  forms,  and  knew  what  fort  of  arguments  would 
have  mod  weight  with  each  clafs  of  men.  He  brought 
the  fubje£t  home  to  their  bofoms,  and  did  not  feem  to 
he  merely  faying  ufeful  things  in  their  prefence,  but  ad- 
dreffmg  himfelf  perfondly  to  every  one  of  them.  Few 
ever  poffeffed,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  rare  talent  of 
touching  on  the. mod  delicate  fubje&s  with  the  meed 
propriety  and  decorum,  of  faying  the  mod  familiar 
things  without  being  low,  the  plained  without  being 
feeble,  the  bolded  without  giving  offence.  .  He  could 
defeend  with  fuch  fingular  eafe  and  felicity  into  the  mi¬ 
nuted  concerns  of  common  life,  could  lay  open  with 
fo  muchaddrefs  the  various  workings,  artifices,  and  eva 
fions  of  the  human  mind,  that  his  audience  often 
thought  their  own  particular  cafes  alluded  to,  and  heard 
with  furprife  their  private  fentiments  and  feelings,  their 
ways  of  reafoning  and  principles  of  a&ing,  exa&ly 
dated  and  deferibed.  His  preaching  was,  at  the  fame 
time,  highly  rational,  and  truly  evangelical.  He  ex¬ 
plained  with  perfpicuity,  he  afferted  with  dignity,  the 
peculiar  charaaeridic  doctrines  of  the  gofpel.  He  in¬ 
culcated  the  utility,  the  neceffity  of  them,  not  mereLy  as 
fpeculative  truths,  but  as  a&ual  indruments  of  moral 
goodnefs,  tending  to  purify  the  hearts  and  regulate  the 
lives  of  men  ;  and  thus,  by  God’s  gracious  appointment, 
as  well  as  by  the  infeparable  conne&ion  between  true 
faith  and  right  pra&ice,  leading  them  to  Salvation. 

“  Thefe  important  truths  he  taught  with  the  autho¬ 
rity,  the  tendernefs,  the  familiarity,  of  a  parent  inftrudte 
ing  his  children.  Though  he  neither  poffeffed  nor  af¬ 
fected  the  artificial  eloquence  of  an  orator  who  wants 
to  amufe  01  to  miflead,  yet  he  had  that  of  an  honed 
man  who  wants  to  convince,  of  a  Chridian  preacher 
who  wants  to  reform  and  to  fave  thofe  that  hear  him. 
Solid  argument,  manly  fenfe,  ufeful  directions,  fhort, 
nervous,  dr  iking  fentences,  awakening  quedions,  fre¬ 
quent  and  pertinent  applications  of  feripture ;  all  thefe 
following  each  other  in  quick  fucceffion,  and  coming 
evidently  from  the  fpeaker’s  heart,  enforced  by  his  elo¬ 
cution,  his  figure,  his  action,  and  above  all  by  the  cor- 
refponding  fanftity  of  his  example,  damped  conviction 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  fent  them  home  with 
kipreffions  not  eafy  to  be  effaced*  It  will  readily  be 


imagined  that  with  thefe  powers  he  quickly  beeme  one 
of  the  mod  admired  and  popular  preachers  of  his  time.” 

In  1737  he  fucceeded  to  the  fee  of  Oxford,  on  the 
promotion  of  Or  Potter  to  that  of  Canterbury,  then 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbifhop  Wake. 

In  the  fpring  of  1748,  Mrs  Seeker  died  of  the  gout 
in  her  domach.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  fenfe  and 
merit,  but  of  a  weak  and  fickly  conditution.  The  bi- 
ffiop’s  affe&ion  and  tendernefs  for  her  was  fuited  to  his 
chara&er.  In  i  750,  he  was  indalled  dean  of  St  Paul’s, 
for  which  he  gave  in  exchange  the  redtory  of  St  James’s 
and  his  prebend  of  Durham.  “  It  was  no  wonder  (fay 
our  authors)  that,  after  prefiding  over  fo  extenfive  and 
populous  a  parifti  for  upwards  of  1  7  years,  he  (hould 
willingly  confent  to  be  releafed  from  a  burden  which  be¬ 
gan  now  to  grow  too  great  for  his  drength.  When  he 
preached  his  faiewel  fermon,  the  whole  audience  melted 
into  tears :  he  was  followed  with  the  prayers  and  good 
widies  of  thofe  whom  every  honed  man  would  be  mod 
ambitious  to  pleafe  ;  and  there  are  numbers  dill  living 
who  retain  a  drong  and  grateful  remembrance  of  his  in- 
ceffant  and  tender  folicitude  for  their  welfare.  Having 
now  more  leifure  both  to  profecute  his  own  fiudies  and 
to  encouiage  thofe  of  others,  he  gave  Dr  Church  con- 
fiderable  affidance  in  his  Firjl  and  Second  Vindication  of 
the  Miraculous  Powers,  &c.  againd  Dr  Middleton,  and 
he  was  of  equal  ufe  to  him  in  his  Anolyfis  of  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke’s  Works.  About  the  fame  time  began  the  late 
Archdeacon  Sharp’s  controverfy  with  the  followers  of 
Mr  Hutchinfon,  which  was  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
the  year  17 55.”  Bifhop  Seeker,  we  are  told,  read  over 
all  Dr  Sharp’s  papers,  amounting  to  three  volumes  8vo, 
and  corrected  and  improved  them  throughout.  But  the 
eafe  which  this  late  change  of  fituation  gave  him  was 
foon  didurbed  by  a  heavy  and  unexpected  droke,  the 
lots  of  his  three  friends,  Bifhops  Butler,  Benfon,  and 
Berkeley,  who  were  all  cut  off  within  the  fpace  of  one 
year. 

Our  authors  next  give  an  account  of  the  part  which 
Dr  Seeker  bore,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  refpe&  to 
the  famous  repeal  of  the  Jew  bill ;  for  which  the  duke 
of  Newcadle  moved,  and  was  feconded  by  the  Bifhop, 
in  a  fpeech  which,  we  are  told,  was  remarkably  well  re¬ 
ceived.  At  length  his  diftinguifhed  merit  prevailed 
over  all  the  political  obdacles  to  his  advancement,  and 
placed  him,  without  any  efforts  or  application  of  bis 
own,  in  that  important  dation  which  he  had  ihown  him¬ 
felf  fo  well  qualified  to  adorn.  On  the  death  of  arch¬ 
bifhop  Huttom,  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  was  confirmed  at  Bow  church,  April  21. 
1758  ;  on  which  occafion  our  authors  obferve,  that  in 
accepting  this  high  and  burdenfome  dation,  Dr  Seeker 
aCted  on  that  principle  which  influenced  him  through 
life  ;  that  he  facrificed  his  own  eafe  and  comfort  to  con- 
fiderations  of  public  utility  ;  that  the  mere  fecular  ad¬ 
vantages  of  grandeur  were  obje&s  below  his  ambition  ; 
and  were,  as  he  knew  and  felt,  but  poor  compenfations 
for  the  anxiety  and  difficulties  attending  them.  He  had 
never  once  through  his  whole  life  afked  preferment  for 
himfelf,  nor  fhown  any  unbecoming  eagernefs  for  it ;  and 
the  ufe  he  made  of  his  newly  acquired  dignity  very 
clearly  fhowed,  that  rank,  and  wealth,  and  power,  had 
in  no  other  light  any  charms  for  him,  than  as  they  en¬ 
larged  the  fphere  of  his  a&ive  and  indudrious  bene¬ 
volence. 
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He  fought  out  and  encouraged  men  of  real  genius 
or  extenfive  knowledge ;  he  expended  300  1.  in  arran- 
ging  and  improving  the  manufeript  library  at  Lambeth  ; 
and  obferving  with  concern,  that  the  library  of  printed 
books  in  that  palace  had  received  no  additions  fince  the 
time  of  Archbifhop  Tennifon,  he  made  it  his  bufinefs 
to  colled  books  in  all  languages  from  molt  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  at  a  very  great  expence,  with  a  view  of  fupplying 
that  chafm  ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  by  leaving  them 
to  the  library  at  his  death,  and  thereby  rendered  that 
colledion  one  of  the  nobleft  and  moft  ufeful  in  the 
kingdom. 

All  deligns  and  inftitutions  which  tended  to  advance 
good  morals  and  true  religion,  he  patronized  with  zeal 
and  generality  :  he  contributed  largely  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  fchools  for  the  poor  ;  to  rebuilding  or  repair¬ 
ing  parfonage  houfes  and  places  of  worlhip  ;  and  gave 
no  lefs  than  600 1.  towards  ereding  a  chapel  in  the  pa- 
ri(h  of  Lambeth.  To  the  fociety  for  promoting  Chrif- 
tian  knowledge  he  was  a  liberal  benefador  ;  and  to  that 
for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  of  which 
he  was  the  prefident,  he  paid  much  attention  ;  was  con- 
ftant  at  all  the  meetings  of  its  members,  even  fornetimes 
when  his  health  would  but  ill  permit,  and  fuperintended 
their  deliberations  with  confummate  prudence  and  tem¬ 
per. 

Whenever  any  publications  came  to  his  knowledge 
that  were  manifeftly  calculated  to  corrupt  good  morals, 
or  fub vert  the  foundations  of  Chriftianity,  he  did  his 
utmoft  to  flop  the  circulation  of  them  ;  yet  the  wretch¬ 
ed  authors  themfdves  he  was  fo  far  from  wilhing  to  treat 
with  any  undue  rigour,  that  he  has  more  than  once  ex¬ 
tended  his  bounty  to  them  in  diilrefs.  And  when  their 
writings  could  not  properly  be  fuppreffed  (as  was  too 
often  the  cafe)  by  lawful  authority,  he  engaged  men  of 
abilities  to  anfwer  them,  and  rewarded  them  for  their 
trouble.  His  attention  was  everywhere.  Even  the 
falfehoods  and  mifreprefentatiou  of  writers  in  the  newf- 
papers,  on  religions  or  ecclefiaftical  fubjeXs,  he  general¬ 
ly  took  care  to  have  contradiXcd  ;  and  when  they  Teem¬ 
ed  likely  to  injure,  in  any  material  degree,  the  caufe  of 
virtue  and  religion,  or  the  reputation  of  eminent  and 
worthy  men,  he  would  fornetimes  take  the  trouble  of 
anfwering  them  himfelf.  One  mftance  of  this  kind, 
which  does  him  honour,  and  deferves  mention,  was  his 
defence  of  Biffiop  Butler,  who,  in  a  pamphlet  publifh- 
ed  in  1767,  was  accufed  of  having  died  a  Papift.  The 
conduX  which  he  obferved  towards  the  feverai  divifions 
and  denominations  of  Chriftians  in  this  kingdom  was 
fuch  as  ffiowed  his  way  ©f  thinking  to  be  truly  liberal 
and  catholic.  The  dangerous  fpirit  of  popery,  indeed, 
he  thought  fhould  always  be  kept  under  proper  legal 
reftraints,  on  account  of  its  natural  oppofition  not  only 
to  the  religious  but  the  civil  rights  of  mankind.  He 
therefore  obferved  its  movements  with  care,  and  exhort¬ 
ed  his  clergy  to  do  the  fame,  efpecially  th®fe  who  were 
fitnated  in  the  midft  of  Roman  Catholic  families; 
againft  whofe  influence  they  were  charged  to  be  upon 
their  guard,  and  were  furnifhed  with  proper  books  or 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  i. 


inftruXions  for  that  purpofe.  He  took  all  fit  opportu¬ 
nities  of  combating  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome 
in  his  own  writings  (a)  ;  and  the  bell  anfwers  that  were 
publifhed  to  fome  of  the  late  bold  apologies  for  popery 
were  written  at  his  inftance,  and  under  his  direXion. 

With  the  Diflenters  his  Grace  was  fincerely  defirous 
of  cultivating  a  good  underftanding.  He  conlidered 
them,  in  general,  as  a  confcientious  and  valuable  clafs 
of  men.  With  fome  of  the  moll  eminent  'of  them. 
Watts,  Doddridge,  Leland,  Chandler,  Lardner,  he 
maintained  an  intereourfe  of  friendlhfp  or  civility.  By 
the  moll  candid  and  conliderate  part  of  them  he  was 
highly  reverenced  and  ellecmed  ;  and  to  fuch  among 
them  as  needed  help  he  fhowed  no  lefs  kindnefs  and  li¬ 
berality  than  to  thole  of  his  own  communion. 

Nor  was  his  concern  for  the  Proteftant  caufe  confined 
to  his  own  country.  He  was  well  known  as  the  great 
patron  and  proteXor  of  it  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ; 
from  whence  he  had  frequent  applications  for  atfiftance, 
which  never  failed  of  being  favourably  received.  To 
feverai  foreign  Protellants  he  allowed  penfions,  to  others 
he  gave  occafional  relief,  and  to  fome  of  their  univerii- 
ties  was  an  annual  benefaXor. 

In  public  affairs,  his  Grace  aXed  the  part  of  an  honell 
citizen,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Britilh  legiflature. 
From  his  firft  entrance  into  the  H  jufe  of  Peers,  his 
parliamentary  conduX  was  uniformly  upright  and  noble* 
He  kept  equally  clear  from  the  extremes  of  factious  pe¬ 
tulance  and  fervile  dependence  ;  never  wantonly  thwart¬ 
ing  adminiftration  from  motives  of  party  zeal  or  private 
pique,  or  perfonal  attachment,  or  a  pallion  for  popular 
rity  ;  nor  yet  going  every  length, with  every  miniller 
from  views  of  interell  or  ambition.  He  admired  and 
loved  the  conftitution  of  his  country,  and  wiffied  to 
preferve  it  unaltered  and  unimpaired.  So  long  as  a  due 
regaid  to  this  was  maintained,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
fupport  the  meafures  of  government;  but  whenever  they 
were7  evidently  inconfiflent  with  the  public  welfare,  he 
oppofed  them  with  freedom  and  firmnefs.  Yet  his  op- 
polition  was  always  tempered  with  the  utmoft  fidelity, 
refpeX,  and  decency,  to  the  excellent  prince  upon  the 
throne  ;  and  the  moft  candid  allowances  for  the  una¬ 
voidable  errors  and  infirmities  even  of  the  very  beft  mi¬ 
ni  Hers,  and  the  peculiarly  difficult  lituation  of  thofe  who 
govern  a  free  and  high-fpirited  people.  He  feldom 
fpoke  in  parliament,  except  where  the  interefts  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  virtue  feemed  to  require  it  ;  but  whenever 
lie  did,  he  fpoke  with  propriety  and  ftrength,  and  was 
heard  with  attention  and  deference.  Though  he  never 
attached  himfelf  blindly  to  any  let  of  men,  yet  his  chief 
political  connexions  were  with  the  late  Duke  of  New- 
caftle  and  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  'fo  thefe  he 
principally  owed  his  advancement ;  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  live  long  enough  to  fhow  his  gratitude  to 
them  or  their  defendants. 

During  more  than  ten  years  that  Dr  Seeker  enjoyed 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  he  refided  conftantly  at  his 
archiepifcopal  houfe  at  Lambeth.  A  few  months  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  the  dreadful  pains  he  felt  had  compelled 
Gg  him 


(a)  See  particularly  his  fermons  on  the  rebellion  in  1745  ;  on  the  Proteftant  working  fchools  in  Ireland  ;  on 
the  5th  of  November;  and  a  great  number  of  occafional  paflages  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  various  parts  of  his 
kXures,  fermons,  and  other  works. 
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KRn  to  think  of  trying  the  Bath  waters  ;  but  that  de-  ing  from  a  private  door  of  the  palace  to  the  north  door  Sc  the*  f 
f:ga  was  flopped  by  the  fatal  accident  which  put  an  end  of  Lambeth  church  ;  and  he  forbade  any  monument  or  gec«n<?; 
to  his  life.  epitaph  to  be  placed  over  him.  ^ 

His  Grace  had  been  for  many  years  fubje&  to  the  By  his  will  he  appointed  the  Rev.  Dr  Daniel  Bur* 
gout,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  returned  with  ton,  canon  of  Chri  It  -church,  and  Mrs  Catherine  Tal- 
more  frequency  and  violence,  and  did  not  go  oft  m  a  bot,  already  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  me.'noirs, 
regular  manner,  but  left  the  parts  affected  for  a  long  his  executors;  and  left  13,000  L  in  trull  to  the  Drs 
time  very  weak,  and  was  fucceeded  by  pains  in  different  Porteous  and  Stinton,  his  chaplains ;  to  pay  the  intered 
parts  of  the  body.  About  a  year  and  a  half  before  he  thereof  to  Mrs  Talbot  and  her  daughter  during  their 
died,  after  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  was  attacked  with  a  joint  lives,  or  the  life  of  the  furvivor  ;  and  after  the 
pain  in  the  arm,  near  the  fhoulder,  which  having  conti-  deceafe  of  both  thofe  ladies,  xi,ooo  l.  of  the  faid 
rmed  about  1  2  months,  a  ilmilar  pain  feized  the  upper  1 3,000  1.  are  to  be  transferred  to  charitable  purpofes  ; 
and  outer  part  of  the  oppofite  thigh,  and  the  arm  foori  amongd  which  are  tocoI.  to  the  Society  for  the  I  ro- 
became  eafier.  This  was  much  more  grievous  than  the  pagation  of  the  Gofpel,  and  1000  1.  to  the  fame  Society 
former,  as  it  quickly  difabled  him  from  walking,  and  for  a  bifhop  or  bifhops  in  the  king's  dominions  in 
kept  him  in  almofl  continual  torment,  except  when  he  America. 

was  in  a  reclining  pofition.  During  this  time  he  had  The  following  description  is  given  of  his  perfon  :  He 
t  wo  or  three  fits  of  the  gout ;  but  neither  the  gout  nor  was  tall  and  comely  ;  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  flen- 
the  medicines  alleviated  thefe  pains,  which,  with  the  der,  and  rather  confumptive ;  blit  as  he  advanced  in 
ivant  of  exercife,  brought  him  into  a  general  bad  habit  years  his  conflitution  gained  flrength,  and  his  fize  in- 
of  body.  ereafed,  yet  never  to  a  degree  of  corpulency  that  was 

On  Saturday  July  3c.  1768,  he  was  feized,  as  lie  difproportionate  or  troublefome. 
fat  at  dinner,  with  a  ficknefs  at  his  ftomach.  He  re-  The  dignity  of  his  form  correfponded  with  the  great- 
covered  before  night ;  but  the  next  evening,  while  his  nefs  of  his  mind,  and  fnfpired  at  all  times  refpeft  and 
phyficians  were  attending,  and  his  fervants  railing  him  awe  ;  but  peculiarly  fo  when  he  was  engaged  in  any  of 
on  his  couch,  he  fuddenly  cried  out  that  liis  thigh-bone  the  more  folemn  funitions  of  religion,  into  which  he 
was  broken.  ’  The  {hock  was  fo  violent,  that  the  fervants  entered  with  fuch  devout  earneftnefs  and  warmth,  with 
perceived  the  couch  to  {hake  under  him,  and  the  pain  fo  juft  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  place  he  was  in,  and  the 
fo  acute  and  ur.expefted,  that  it  overcame  the  firmnefs  buiinefs  he  was  about,  as  feemed  to  raife  him  above  him- 
he  fo  remarkably  pofieffed.  He  lay  for  fome  time  in  felf,  and  added  new  life  and  lpiiit  to  the  natural  grace- 
great  agonies  ;  but  when  the  furgeons  arrived,  and  dif-  fulnefs  of  Ins  appearance.  _ 

coveretf  with  certainty  that  the  bone  was  broken,  he  His  countenance  was  open,  ingenuous,  and  exprefiive 
was  perfe&ly  refigned,  and  never  afterwards  aflted  a  of  every  thing  right.  It  varied  eafily  with  his  fpirits 
cueftion  about  the  event.  A  fever  foon  enfued.  On  and  his  feelings,  fo  as  to  be  a  faithful  interpreter  of  his 
Tuefday  he  became  lethargic,  and  continued  fo  till  mind,  which  was  incapable  of  the  leaft  diflimulation.  It 
about  five  o’clock  on  Wednefday  afternoon,  when  he  could  fpeak  dejeftion,  and,  on  oecafion,  anger,  very 
expired  with  great  calmnefs,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  ftrongly  ;  but  when  it  meant  to  {how  pleafuie  or  appro- 
£  bation,  it  foftened  into  a  mod  gracious  fmile,  and  dif- 

On  examination,  the  thigh-bone  was  found  to  be  ca-  fufed  over  all  his  features  the  mod  benevolent  and  re- 
nous  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  at  nearly  the  viving  complacency  that  can  be  imagined, 
fame  didance  from  its  head.  The  difeafe  took  its  rife  SECOMIiE,  in  natural  hidory,  the  name  of  a  ge- 
from  the  internal  part  of  the  bone,  and  had  fo  entirely  nus  of  foflils  of  the  clafs  of  feptarise  ;  the  characters  of 
dedroyed  its  fubdance,  that  nothing  remained  at  the  which  are,  That  they  are  bodies  of  a  dufky  hue ;  di¬ 
part  where  it  was  broken  but  a  portion  of  its  outward  vided,  by  fepta  or  partitions  of  a  fparry  matter,  into 
integument ;  and  even  this  had  many  perforations,  one  feveral  more  or  lefs  regular  portions  ;  of  a  moderately 
of  which  was  large  enough  to  admit  two  fingers,  and  firm  texture  ;  not  giving  fire  with  deel ;  but  ferment- 
was  filled  with  a  fungous  fubftance  arifiug  from  within  ing  with  acid  menftrua,  and  eafily  calcining.  The 
the  bone.  There  was  no  appearance  of  matter  about  feptaiise  of  this  genus  are  or  all  others  the  mod  com- 
the  caries,  and  the  furrounding  parts  were  in  a  found  mon,  and  are  what  have  been  known  by  the  little  ex¬ 
date.  It  was  apparent  that  the  torture  which  he  un-  prefiive  or  midaken  names  of  the  waxen  vein,  or  luduo 

derwent  during  the  gradual  corrofion  of  this  bone  mud  Helmontii.  We  have  many  fpecies  of  thefe  bodies 
have  been  lnexpreflibly  great.  Out  of  tendernefs.  to  his  common  among  us.  Of  the  whitifli  or  brownifh,  we 
family  he  feldom  made  any  complaints  to  them,  but  to  have  thirteen  ;  of  the  yellowifh  five  ;  and  of  the  ferru- 
his  phyficians  he  frequently  declared  his  pains  were  fo  ginous  ones  four. 

excruciating,  that  unlefs  fome  relief  could  be  procured  SECOND,  in  geometry,  chronology,  See.  the  6oth 
he  thought  it  would  be  impoffible  for  human  nature  to  part  of  a  prime  or  minute,  whether  of  a  degree  or  of 
fupport  them  long.  Yet  he  bore  them  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  - 

fix  months  with  adonifhing  patience  and  fortitude  ;  fat  Second,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  mufical  intervals  ;  be- 
tip  generally  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  admitted  his  ing  only  the  difference  between  any  found  and  the  next 
particular  friends  to  fee  him,  mixed  with  his  family  at  neared  found,  whether  above  or  below  it. 
the  ufual  hours,  fometimes  with  his  ufual  cheerfulnefs  \  Second  Major,  in  mufic.  See  Interval, 

and,  except  fome  very  flight  defers  of  memory,  retain-  Second  Minor,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 

cd  all  his  faculties  and  fenfes  in  their  full  vigour  till  Second  Sight ,  in  Erfe  called  Taifch ,  is  a  mode  ot 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  was  buried,  pur-  feeing  fuperadded  to  that  which  nature  generally  be- 
fuant  to  his  own  direftiGns,  in  a  covered  paffage,  lead-  flows.  This  gift  or  faculty*  which  is  neither  voluntary 

not 
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S«on4.  nor  conftant,  is  in  general  rather  troublefome  than  agrec- 

"■v  — 1  '  able  to  the  poffeffors of  it,  who  are  chiefly  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  thofe  of 
the  Weftern  Illes,  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  of  Ireland. 
It  is  an  impreffion  made  either  by  the  mind  upon  the 
eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which  things  di- 
ilant  or  future  are  perceived,  and  feen  as  if  they  were 
prefent.  A  man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from 
his  horfe  ;  another,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  the 
houfe,  fees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  commonly  with 
a  landfcape  of  the  place  where  the  accident  befals  him. 
Another  feer,  driving  home  his  cattle,  or  wandering  in 
idlenefs,  or  muling  in  the  funfhine,  is  fuddenly  furprifed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  pro- 
cellion,  and  counts  the  mourners  or  attendants,  of 
whom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  names  ;  if  he 
knows  them  not,  he  can  defcribe  the  drefles.  Things 
difiant  are  feen  at  the  infiant  when  they  happen. 

Of  things  future,  Johnfon  fays  that  he  knows  no  rule 
pretended  to  for  determining  the  time  between  the  fight 
and  the  event ;  but  we  are  informed  by  Mr  Grofe,  that 
in  general  the  time  of  accomplishment  bears  fome  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  time  of  the  day  in  which  the  imprellions  are 
received.  Thus  vifions  feen  early  in  the  morning  (which 
feldom  happens)  will  be  much  fooner  accompli  fhed  than 
thofe  appearing  at  noon  ;  and  thofe  feen  at  noon  will 
take  place  in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  thofe  happening 
at  night ;  fometimes  the  accomplifiiment  of  the  lait  does 
.  not  fall  out  within  a  year  or  more. 

Thefe  vifions  are  not  coniined  to  folemn  or  important 
events ;  nor  is  it  true,  as  is  commonly  reported,  that  to 
the  fecond  fight  nothing  is  prefentecl  but  phantoms  of 
evil.  The  future  vifit  of  a  mountebank,  or  piper ;  a 
plentiful  draught  of  fifh ;  the  arrival  of  common  travel¬ 
lers  ;  or,  if  pollible,  Hill  more  trifling  matters  than  thefe, 
— are  forefeen  bythefeers.  A  gentleman  told  Dr  John¬ 
fon,  that  when  he  had  once  gone  far  from  his  own  ifland 
one  of  his  labouring  fervants  predicted  his  return,  and 
deferibed  the  livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he  had  never 
worn  at  home  ;  and  which  had  been,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  defign,  occafionally  given  him. 

As  many  men  eminent  for  fcience  and  literature 
have  admitted  the  reality  of  this  apparently  ufelefs  gift, 
we  fhall,  without  interpofmg  our  own  opinion,  give  the 
reflections  of  two  of  the  firlt  characters  ot  the  age  upon 
it,  and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment. 
By  Dr  Beattie  of  Aberdeen  it  is  thus  accounted  for. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  piCturefque  but  a 
melancholy  country.  Long  t rafts  of  mountainous  de- 
fert,  covered  with  dark  heath,  and  often  obfeured  by 
mifly  weather ;  narrow  valleys,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
bounded  by  precipices  refounding  with  the  fall  of  tor¬ 
rents ;  a  foil  fo  rugged,  and  a  climate  fo  dreary,  as  in 
many  parts  to  admit  neither  the  amufements  of  paf- 
turage  nor  the  labours  of  agriculture  ;  the  mournful 
dafhing  of  waves  along  the  friths  and  lakes  that  inter- 
left  the  country  ;  the  portentous  noifes  which  every 
change  of  the  wind  and -every  increafed  diminution  of 
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the  waters  is  apt  to  raile  in  a  lonely  region  full  of  Second, 
echoes  and  rocks  and  caverns ;  the  grotefque  and  " 
ghaftly  appearance  of  fuch  a  landfcape  by  the  light  of 
the  moon ;  objefts  like  thefe  diffufe  a  gloom  over  the 
fancy,  which  may  be  compatible  enough  with  occafion- 
al  and  focial  merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tinfture  the 
thoughts  of  a  native  in  the  hour  of  filence  and  folitude. 

If  thefe  people,  notwithfianding  their  reformation  in 
religion,  and  more  frequent  intercourse  with  Hrangers, 
do  {till  retain  many  of  their  old  fuperflitions,  we  need 
not  doubt  but  in  former  times  they  muft  have  been  much 
more  enflaved  to  the  horrors  of  imagination,  when  befet 
with  the  bugbears  of  Popery  and  Paganifm.  Mod  of 
their  fuperflitions  are  of  a  melancholy  call.  That  of 
fecond  fight  >  by  which  fome  are  {till  fuppofed  to  be  haunt¬ 
ed,  is  confidered  by  themlelves  as  a  misfortune,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  dreadful  images  it  is  faid  to  obtrude 
upon  the  fancy.  It  is  faid  that  fome  of  the  Alpine  re¬ 
gions  do  likewife  lay  claim  to  a  fort  of  fecond  fight. 

Nor  is  it  wonderful,  that  perfons  of  a  lively  imagination, 
immured  in  deep  folitude,  and  furrounded  with  the  Hii- 
pendous  feenery  of  clouds,  precipices,  and  torrents, 
fhould  dream  (even  when  they  think  themfelves  awake) 
of  thofe  few  ftriking  ideas  with  which  their  lonely  lives 
are  diverfified:  of  corpfes,  funeral  proedfions,  and  other 
fubjefts  of  terror  ;  or  of  marriages,  and  the  arrival  of 
llrangers,  and  fuch  like  matters  of  more  agreeable  curi- 
ofity. 

Let  it  be  oblerved  alfo,  that  the  ancient  Highlan¬ 
ders  of  Scotland  liad  hardly  any  other  way  of  fupport- 
ing  themfelves  than  by  hunting,  fhhing,  or  war ;  pro- 
feffions  that  are  continually  expofed  to  fatal  accidents. 

And  hence,  no  doubt,  additional  horrors  would  often 
haunt  their  folitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom  overfhadow 
the  imagination  even  of  the  hardieft  native. 

A  fufficient  evidence  can  hardly  be  found  for  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  fecond fight y  or  at  leail  of  what  is  commonly 
underfiood  by  that  term.  A  treatife  on  the  lubjeft: 
was  publifhed  in  the  year  1762,  in  which  many  tales 
were  told  of  perfons  whom  the  author  believed  to  have 
been  favoured,  or  haunted,  with  thefe  illuminations ; 
but  moll  of  the  tales  were  trifling  and  ridiculous :  and 
the  whole  work  betrayed,  on  the  part  of  the  compiler, 
fuch  extreme  credulity,  as  could  not  fail  to  prejudice 
many  readers  againfl  his  fyflem. 

That  any  of  thefe  vifionaries  are  apt  to  be  fvvayed 
In  their  declarations  by  limiter  views,  we  will  not  fay  ; 
but  this  may  be  faid  with  confidence,  that  none  but  ig¬ 
norant  people  pretend  to  be  gifted  in  this  way.  And 
in  them  it  may  be  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  fliort 
fits  of  fudden  flcep  or  drowfinefs,  attended  with  lively 
dreams,  and  arifing  from  fome  bodily  diforder,  the  ef- 
ftft  of  idlenefs,  low  fpirits,  or  a  gloomy  imagination. 

For  it  is  admitted,  even  by  the  molt  credulous  High¬ 
landers,  that  as  knowledge  and  induflry  are  propaga¬ 
ted  in  their  country,  the  fecond  fight  difappears  in  pro¬ 
portion;  and  nobody  ever  laid  claim  to  the  faculty  who 
was  much  employed  in  the  intercourfe  of  focial  life  (a). 

G  g  2  Not* 


(a)  This,  however,  is  denied  by  Johnfon,  who  affirms  that  the  Iflanders  of  all  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or 
underfianding,  univerfally  admit  it  except  the  minifliers,  who,  according  to  him,  rejeft  it,  in  confequence  of  a  fy« 
Hem,  agaiiift  conviftion.  He  affirms,  too,  that  in  1773  there  was  in  the  Hebrides  a  fecond-fighted  gentleman, 
who  complained  of  the  terrors  to  which  he  was  expofed. 
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Second.  Nor  Is  it  at  all  extraordinary,  that  one  fhould  have  the 
■"""V" ^  appearance  of  being  awake,  and  fhould  even  think  one’s 
felf  fo,  during  thofe  fits  of  doling  ;  that  they  fhould 
come  on  fudderjy,  and  while  one  is  engaged  in  fome 
bufinefs*  The  fame  thing  happens  to  perfcns  much 
fatigued,  or  long  kept  awake,  who  frequently  fall  afleep 
for  a  moment,  or  for  a  long  fpace,  while  they  are  {land¬ 
ing,  or  walking,  or  riding  on  horfeback.  Add  but  a 
lively  dream  to  this  fl umber,  and  (which  is  the  frequent 
effe£l  of  difeafe)  take  away  the  confcioufnefs  of  having 
been  afleep,  and  a  fuperflitious  man  may  eafily  miflake 
his  dream  for  a  waking  vifion ;  which,  however,  is  foon 
forgotten  when  no  fubfequent  occurrence  recals  it  to 
his  memory;  but  which,  if  it  fhall  be  thought  to  re- 
femble  any  future  event,  exalts  the  poor  dreamer  into  a 
Highland  prophet.  This  conceit  makes  him  more  re¬ 
el  ufe  and  more  melancholy  than  ever  ;  and  fo  feeds  his 
difeafe,  and  multiplies  his  vifions:  which,  if  they  are  not 
diflipated  by  bufinefs  or  fociety,  may  continue  to  haunt 
him  as  long  as  he  lives  ;  and  which,  in  their  progrefs 
through  the  neighbourhood,  receive  fome  new  tinftures 
of  the  marvellous  from  every  mouth  that  promotes  their 
*  circulation.  As  to  the  prophetical  nature  of  this  fe- 

cond  fight,  it  cannot  be  admitted  at  all.  That  the  De¬ 
ity  fhould  work  a  miracle  in  order  to  give  intimation 
of  the  frivolous  things  that  thefe  tales  are  made  up  of, 
the  arrival  of  a  flranger,  the  nailing  of  a  coffin,  or  the 
colour  of  a  fuit  of  clothes  ;  and  that  thefe  intimations 
fhould  be  given  for  no  end,  and  to  thofe  perfons  only 
who  are  idle  and  folitary,  who  fpeak  Gaelic,  or  who  live 
among  mountains  and  deferts — is  like  nothing  in  nature 
or  providence  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  and  mull 
therefore,  unlefs  it  were  confirmed  by  fatisfadlory  proof 
(which  is  not  the  cafe),  be  rejected  as  abfurd  and  in¬ 
credible. 

Thefe  vifions,  fuch  as  they  are,  may  reafonably 
enough  be  aferibed  to  a  diflempered  fancy.  And  that 
in  them,  as  well  as  in  our  ordinary  dreams,  certain  ap¬ 
pearances  fhould,  on  fome  rare  occafions,  refemble  cer¬ 
tain  events,  is  to  be  expedled  from  the  laws  of  chance  ; 
and  feems  to  have  in  it  nothing  more  marvellous  or  fu- 
pernatural,  than  that  the  parrot,  who  deals  out  his  feur- 
rilities  at  random,  fhould  fometimes  happen  to  falute  the 
paffenger  by  his  right  appellation. 

To  the  confidence  of  thefe  obje&ions  Dr  Johnfon  re¬ 
plies,  that  by  prefuming  to  determine  what  is  fit,  and 
what  is  beneficial,  they  prefuppofe  more  knowledge  of 
the  univerfal  fyflem  than  man  has  attained  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  depend  upon  principles  too  complicated  and  exten- 
five  for  our  comprehenfion  ;  and  that  there  can  be  no 
fecurity  in  the  confequence  when  the  premifee  are  not 
underflood ;  that  the  fecond  fight  is  only  wonderful  be- 
caufe  it  is  rare,  for,  coniidered  in  itfelf,  it  involves  no 
more  difficulty  than  dreams,  or  perhaps  than  the  regu* 
lar  exercife  of  the  cogitative  faculty ;  that  a  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  communicative  impulfes,  or  vifionary  reprefenta- 
tions,  lias  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations;  that  par¬ 
ticular  inflances  have  been  given  with  fuch  evidence,  as 
neither  Bacon  nor  Bayle  has  been  able  to  refill ;  that 
fudden  impreffions,  which  the  event  has  verified,  have 
been  felt  by  more  than  own  or  publifh  them  ;  that  the 
fecond  fight  of  the  Hebrides  implies  only  the  local  fre¬ 
quency  of  a  power,  which  is  nowhere  totally  unknown; 
and  that  where  we  are  unable  to  decide  by  antecedent 
reafon?  we  mull  be  content  to  yield  to  the  force  of  tef- 


timony.  By  pretenfion  to  fecond  fight,  no  profit  was 
ever  fought  or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  affe&ion, 
in  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  are  known  to  have  any 
part.  Thofe  who  profefs  to  feel  it  do  not  boafl  of  it 
as  a  privilege,  nor  are  coniidered  by  others  as  advanta- 
geoufly  diltinguifhed.  They  have  no  temptation  to 
feign,  and  their  hearers  have  no  motive  to  encourage 
the  impoflure. 

Second  ‘Terms ,  in  algebra,  thofe  where  the  unknown 
quantity  has  a  degree  of  power  lefs  than  it  has  in  the 
term  where  it  is  raifed  to  the  highefl.  The  art  of 
throwing  thefe  fecond  terms  out  of  an  equation,  that 
is,  of  forming  a  new  equation  where  they  have  no  place, 
is  one  of  the  moll  ingenious  and  ufeful  inventions  in  all 
algebra. 

SECONDARY,  in  general,  fomething  that  adts  as 
fecond  or  in  fubordination  to  another. 

Secondary,  or  Secondary ,  an  officer  who  adls  as  fe¬ 
cond  or  next  to  the  chief  officer.  Such  are  the  fecond- 
aries  of  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and  common  pleas 
the  fecondariea  of  the  compters,  who  are  next  the  Ihe- 
riffs  of  London  in  each  of  the  two  compters  ;  two  ie- 
cpndaries  of  the  pipe ;  fecondaries  to  the  remembrancers, 
See. 

Secondary  Circles  of  the  Ecliptic  are  circles  of  longi¬ 
tude  of  the  liars ;  or  circles  which,  palling  through  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  are  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic. 
See  Circles  of  Latitude. 

Secondary  Qualities  ef  Bodies.  See  Metaphysics^ 
n°  153. 

SECONDAT.  See  Montesquieu. 

SECRETARIES  bird,  the  falco  ferpentarius  and 
fagittarius  of  Linnaeus,  but  claffcd  by  Latham  under 
the  genus  Vultur  ;  which  fee. 

SECRETARY,  an  officer  who,  by  his  mailer’s 
orders,  writes  letters,  difpatches,  and  other  inllriiments, 
which  he  renders  authentic  by  his  fignet.  Of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  kinds ;  as,  1 .  Secretaries  of  Hate, 
who  are  officers  that  have  under  their  management  and 
diredlion  the  moll  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  are  obliged  conflantly  to  attend  on  the  king  :  they 
receive  and  difpatch  whatever  comes  to  their  hands,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  crown,  the  church,  the  army,  private 
grants,  pardons,  difpenfations,  See.  as  likewife  petitions 
to  the  fovereign,  which,  when  read,  are  returned  to 
them  ;  all  which  they  difpatch  according  to  the  king’s 
dire&ion.  They  have  authority  to  commit  perfons  for 
treafon,  and  other  offences  againll  the  Hate,  as  confer- 
vators  of  the  peace  at  common  law,  or  as  juftices  of  the 
peace  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  are  members  of. 
the  privy-council,  which  is  feldom  or  never  held  with¬ 
out  one  of  them  being  prefent.  As  to  the  bufinefs  and 
correfpondence  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  mana¬ 
ged  by  either  of  the  fecretaries  without  any  difiindtion  *y 
but  with  refpe&  to  foreign  affairs,  the  bufinefs  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  provinces  or  departments,  the  fouthern 
and  the  northern,  comprehending  all  the  kingdoms  and 
Hates  that  have  any  intercourie  with  Great  Britain  \ 
each  fecretary  receiving  all  letters  and  addreffes  from, 
and  making  all  difpatches  to,  the  feveral  princes  and 
Hates  comprehended  in  his  province.  Ireland  and  the 
Plantations  are  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  elder  fecreta¬ 
ry,  who  has  the  fouthern  province,  which  alfo  compre¬ 
hends  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
.Turkey  $  the  northern  province  includes  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries, 
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Secretion  tries,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 

covy.  Each  of  the  fecretaries  has  an  apartment  in  all 
the  royal  houfes,  both  for  their  own  accommodation 
and  their  officers ;  they  have  alfo  a  table  at  the  king’s 
charge,  or  elle  board-wages.  The  two  fecretaries  for 
Britain  have  each  two  under  fecretaries,  and  one  chief 
clerk  ;  with  an  uncertain  number  of  other  clerks  and 
tranflators,  all  wholly  depending  on  them.  To  the  fe¬ 
cretaries  of  ftate  belong  the  cuftody  of  that  feal  properly 
called  the  fignet%  and  the  aire&ion  of  two  other  offices, 
one  called  the  paper-office ,  and  the  other  the  fignet  office. 
In  addition  to  thefe,  there  is  at  prefent  (179?)  a  fecre- 
tary  for  the  war  department,  whofe  office  mull  be  tem¬ 
porary.  2.  Secretary  of  an  embaffy,  a  perfon  attending  an 
ambaflador,  for  writing  difpatches  relating  to  the  nego- 
ciation.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  fecreta- 
ry  of  an  embaffy  and  the  ambaflador’s  fecretary ;  the 
laft  being  a  domeftic  or  menial  of  the  ambaflador,  and 
the  firft  a  fervant  or  minifter  of  the  prince.  3.  The  fe¬ 
cretary  of  war,  an  officer  of  the  war-office,  who  has  two 
chief  clerks  under  him,  the  laft  of  which  is  the  fesreta- 
ry’s  meffenger.  There  are  alfo  fecretaries  in  moft  of 
the  other  offices. 

SEC  RETION,  in  the  animal  ceconomy.  See  Ph  y- 
siology,  fed.  VI. 

SECT,  a  colledive  term,  comprehending  all  fuch  as 
follow  the  dodrines  and  opinions  of  fome  famous  divine, 
philofopher,  &c. 

SEC  riON,  in  general,  denotes  a  part  of  a  divided 
thing,  or  the  divifion  itfelf.  Such,  particularly,  are 
the  fubdivifions  of  a  chapter  ;  called  alfo  paragraphs 
and  articles  :  the  mark  of  a  fedion  is  §. 

Section,  in  geometry,  denotes  a  fide  or  furface  of 
a  body  or  figure  cut  off  by  another  ;  or  the  place  where 
lines,  planes,  &c.  cut  each  other. 

SECTOR,  in  geometry,  is  a  part  of  a  circle  com¬ 
prehended  between  two  radii  and  the  arch  ;  or  it  is  a 
mixed  triangle,  formed  by  two  radii  and  the  arch  of  a 
circle. 

Sector,  is  alfo  a  mathematical  inftrument,  of  great 
ufe  in  finding  the  proportion  between  quantities  of  the 
fame  kind :  as  between  lines  and  lines,  furfaces  and  fur- 
faces,  &c.  whence  the  French  call  it  the  compafs  of  pro¬ 
portion.  The  great  advantage  of  the  fedor  above  the 
common  feales,  &c.  is,  that  it  is  made  fo  as  to  fit  all  ra¬ 
dii  and  all  feales.  By  the  lines  of  chords,  fines,  &c. 
on  the  fedor,  we  have  lines  of  chords,  fines,  See.  to  any 
radius  betwixt  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  fedor  when 
open. 

The  real  inventor  of  this  valuable  inftrument  is  un¬ 
inown  ;  yet  of  fo  much  merit  has  the  invention  appeared, 
that  it  was  claimed  by  Galileo,  and  difputed  by  nations. 

The  fedor  is  founded  on  the  fourth  propofition  ©f 
the  fixth  book  of  Euclid ;  where  it  is  demonftrated, 
that  fimilar  triangles  have  their  homologous  fides  pro¬ 
portional.  An  idea  of  the  theory  of  its  conftrudion 
may  be  conceived  thus.  Let  the  lines  AB,  AC  (Plate 
CCCCXLVIII.  fig.  5.)  reprefent  the  legs  of  the  fedor; 
and  AD,  AE,  two  equal  fedions  from  the  centre  :  if, 
now  the  points  CB  and  DE  be  conneded,  the  lines  CB 
and  DE  will  be  parallel ;  therefore  the  triangles  ADE, 
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Poland,  and  Muf-  ACB  will  be  fimilar ;  and  confequently  the  fides  AD, 
DE,  AB,  and  BC,  proportional ;  that  is,  as  AD  : 
DE  :  :  AB  :  BC  :  whence,  if  AD  be  the  half,  third,  or 
fourth  part  of  AB  ;  DE  will  be  a  half,  third,  or  fourth 
part  of  CB  :  and  the  fame  holds  of  all  the  reft.  If, 
therefore,  AD  be  the  chord,  fine,  or  tangent,  of  any 
number  of  degrees  to  the  radius  AB  ;  DE  will  be  the 
fame  to  the  radius  BC. 


Senior. 


Defer  ipt  ion  of  the  Senior.  The  inftrument  confifts  of  Defcribed. 
two  rulers  or  legs,  of  brafs  or  ivory,  or  any  other  mat¬ 
ter,  reprefenting  the  radii,  moveable  round  an  axis  or 
joint,  the  middle  of  which  exprefles  the  centre  ;  whence 
are  drawn  on  the  faces  of  the  rulers  feveral  fcaleS,  which 
may  be  diflinguifhed  into  ftngle  and  double. 

The  double  feales,  or  lines  graduated  upon  the  faces 
of  the  inftrument,  and  which  are  to  be  ufed  as  fedoral 
lines,  proceed  from  the  centre  ;  and  are,  1 .  Two  feales 
of  equal  parts,  one  on  each  leg,  marked  lin.  or  l.  each 
of  thefe  feales,  from  the  great  extenfivenefs  of  its  ufe, 
is  called  the  line  of  lines.  2.  Two  lines  of  chords  mark¬ 
ed  c ho.  or  c.  3.  Two  lines  of  fecants  marked  sec. 
or  s.  A  line  of  polygons  marked  pol.  Upon  the 
other  face  the  fedoral  lines  are,  1 .  Two  lines  of  fines 
marked  sin.  or  s.  2.  Two  lines  of  tangents  marked 
tan.  or  t.  3.  Between  the  line  of  tangents  and  fines 
there  is  another  line  of  tangents  to  a  IefTer  radius,  to 
fupply  the  defed  of  the  former,  and  extending  from  450 
to  750,  marked  t. 

Each  pair  of  thefe  lines  (except  the  line  of  poly¬ 
gons)  is  fo  adjufted  as  to  make  equal  angles  at  the 
centre  ;  and  confequently  at  whatever  diftance  the  fee- 
tor  be  opened,  the  angles  will  be  always  refpedively 
equal.  That  is,  the  diftance  between  10  and  10  on 
the  line  of  lines,  will  be  equal  to  60  and  60  on  the  line 
of  chords,  90  and  90  ©n  the  line  of  fines,  and  45  and 
45  on  the  line  of  tangents. 

Bcfides  the  fedoral  feales,  there  are  others  on  each 
face,  placed  parallel  to  the  outward  edges,  and  ufed  as 
thofe  of  the  common  plane  feale.  1.  Thefe  are  a  line  of 
inches.  2.  A  line  of  latitudes.  3.  A  line  of  hours.  ' 

4.  A  line  of  inclination  of  meridians.  5.  A  line  of 
chords.  Three  logarithmic  feales,  namely,  one  of  num¬ 
bers,  one  of  fines,  and  one  of  tangents  ;  thefe  are  ufed 
when  the  fedor  is  fully  opened,  the  legs  forming  one 
line  (a). 

The  value  of  the  divifions  on  moft  of  the  lines  areTo  re*d 
determined  by  the  figures  adjacent  to  them  ;  thefe  pro- and  efti- 
ceed  by  tens,  which  conftitute  the  divifions  of  the  fir  ft  n?-te  the 
order,  and  are  numbered  accordingly  ;  but  the  value  of^^s  on 
the  divifions  on  the  line  of  lines,  that  are  diftinguifhedan^  Hnc^ 
by  figures,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  may  reprefent  any 
value  that  is  given  to  them  ;  hence  the  figures  1,  2,  3, 

4,  See.  may  denote  either  10,  20,  30,  40,  or  100,  200, 

300,  400,  and  fo  on. 

The  line  of  lines  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  num¬ 
bered  1 9  2,  3?  10  ;  thefe  may  be  called  divifions  of 

thefrfi  order  ;  each  of  thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  10 
other  equal  parts,  which  may  be  called  divifions  of  the  Je- 
tond  order  ;  each  of  thefe  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
forming  divifions  of  the  third  order.  The  divifions  oil 
all  the  feales.  are  contained  between  four  parallel  lines  5 

thofe 


(a)  The  lines  are  placed  in  different  orders  on  different  fedors,  but  they  may  eafily  be  found  by  thefe  general 
diredions,  -  J  6 
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thofe  of  the  third  order  extend  to  the  mbit  diffant ; 
thole  of  the  third  to  the  leaff  ;  thofe  of  the  feeond  to 
the  intermediate  parallel. 

When  the  whole  line  of  lines  reprefents  100,  the  di- 
vincas  of  the  firth  order,  cr  thofe  to  which  the  figures 
are  annexed,  veprefent  tens  ;  thofe  of  the  feeond  order 
units  ;  thofe  of  the  third  order  the  halves  of  thefe  units. 
Ifthe  whole  line  reprefent  ten,  then  the  divifions  of 
the  firff  order  are  units  ;  thofe  of  the  feeond  tenths  ;  the 
thirds  twentieths. 

In  the  line  of  tangents,  the  divifions  to  which  the 
numbers  are  affixed,  are  the  degrees  expreffed  by-  thofe 
numbers.  Every  fifth  degree  is  denoted  by  a  line  fome- 
wliat  longer  than  the  reff ;  between  every  number  and 
each  fifth  degree,  there  are  four  divifions,  longer  than 
the  intermediate  adjacent  ones,  thefe  are  whole  de¬ 
grees  ;  the  fhorter  ones,  or  thofe  of 'the  third  order,  are 
30  minutes. 

From  the  centre,  to  60  degrees,  the  line  of  fines  is 
divided  like  the  line  of  tangents,  from  60  to  70 ;  it  is 
divided  only  to  every  degree,  from  70  to  80,  to  every 
two  degrees,  from  80  to  90  ;  the  divifion  muff  be  efti- 
inated  by  the  eye. 

The  divifions  cn  the  line  of  chords  are  to  be  eftima- 
ted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tangents. 

The  leffer  line  of  tangents  is  graduated  every  two 
degrees,  from  45  to  50 ;  but  from  50  to  60  to  every 
degree  ;  from  60  to  the  end,  to  half  degrees. 

The  line  of  fecants  from  o  to  10  is  to  be  eftimated 
by  the  eye  ;  from  20  to  50,  it  is  divided  to  every  two 
degrees  ;  from  50  to  60,  to  every  degree  5  from  60  to 
the  end,  to  every  half  degree. 

Ufe  of  the  L  ine  of  Equal  Parts  on  the  Sector*  I .  To 
divide  a  given  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts, 
fnppofe  feven.  Take  the  given  line  in  your  compaffes  ; 
and  fetting  one  foot  in  a  divifion  of  equal  parts,  that 
may  be  divided  by  feven,  for  example  70,  whofe  fe¬ 
venth  part  is  10,  open  the  fefior  till  the  other  point 
fall  exadlly  on  70,  in  the  fame  line  on  the  other  leg. 
In  this  difpofition,  applying  one  point  of  the  compaffes 
to  10  in  the  fame  line  ;  fhut  them  till  the  other  fall  in 
xo  in  the  fame  line  on  the  other  leg,  and  this  opening 
will  be  the  feventh  part  of  the  given  line.  Note,  if 
the  line  to  be  divided  be  too  long  to  be  applied  to  the 
legs  of  the  fe&or,  divide  only  one  half  or  one  fourth 
by  feven,  and  the  double  or  quadruple  thereof  will  be 
the  feventh  part  of  the  whole. 

2.  To  meafure  the  lines  of  the  peiimeter  of  a  poly- 


iure  thepe-gon,  one  of  which  contains  a  given  number  of  equal 


dimeter  of 
a  polygon 


parts.  Take  the  given  line  in  your  compaffes,  and  fet 

the  num- 


6 

Subtrac¬ 

tion. 


it  parallel,  upon  the  line  of  equal  parts,  to 
her  on  each  leg  expreffing  its  length.  The  fedor  re¬ 
maining  thus,  fet  off  the  length  of  each  of  the  other 
lines  parallel  to  the  former,  and  the  number  each  of 
them  falls  on  will  exprefs  its  length. 

3.  A  right  line  being  given,  and  the  number  of 
parts  it  contains,  fuppofe  120,  to  take  from  it  a  {horter 
line,  containing  any  number  of  the  fame  parts,  fuppofe 
25.  Take  the  given  line  in  your  compaffes,  open  the 
fe&or  till  the  two  feet  fall  on  120  on  each  leg.  ;  then 
will  the  diitance  between  25  on  one  leg,  and  the  fame 
number  on  the  other,  give  the  line  required. 

4.  To  multiply  by  the  line  of  equal  parts  on  the 


i&w.  ^  K  "Xe&Qr.  Take  the  lateral .diffance  from  the  centre  of  the 


line  to  the  given  multipUeator  ;  open  the  fefior  till  Wfcat. 
you  fit  that  lateral  diffance  to  the  parallel  of  1  and  1,  ■ 

or,  !o  and  10,  and  keep  the  fefior  in  that  difpofition  ; 
then  take  in  the  compaffes  the  parallel  diffance  of  the 
multiplicand,  which  diffance, gneafured  laterally  on  the 
fame  line,  will  give  the  product  required.  Thus,  fup¬ 
pofe  it  were  required  to  find  the  produ£t  of  8  multi¬ 
plied  by  4  :  take  the  lateral  diffance  from  the  centre 
of  the  line  to  4  in  your  compaffes,  u  e.  place  one  foot 
of  the  compaffes  in  the  beginning  of  the  divifions,  and 
extend  the  other  along  the  line  to  4.  Open  the  fee- 
tor  tiff  you  fit  this  lateral  diffance  to  the  parallel  of  1 
and  1,  or  10  and  10.  Then  take  the  parallel  diffance 
of  8,  the  multiplicand;  i.  e.  extend  the  compaffes  from 
8,  in  this  line,  on  one  leg,  to  8  in  the  fame  fine  on  the 
other;  and  that  extent,  meafured  laterally,  will  give  the 
produ&  required.  .f  . 

5.  To  divide  by  the  line  of  equal  parts  on  the  fee- 11 
tor.  Extend  the  compaffes  laterally  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  line  to  1,  and  open  the  fe&or  till  you  fit 

that  extent  to  the  parallel  of  the  divifor ;  then  take 
the  parallel  diffance  of  the  dividend,  which  extent,  mea¬ 
fured  in  a  lateral  direfiion,  will  give  the  quotient  re¬ 
quired.  Thus,  fuppofe  it  was  required  to  divide  36 
by  4  ;  extend  the  compaffes  laterally,  the  beginning  of 
the  line  to  f,  and  fit  to  that  extent  the  parallel  of  4, 
the  divifor ;  then  extend  the  compaffes  parallel,  from 
36  on  one  leg  to  36  on  the  other,  and  that  extent,  mea¬ 
fured  laterally,  will  give  9,  the  quotient  required.  9  , 

6.  Proportion  by  the  line  of  equal  parts.  Make  the  roportioi 
lateral  diffance  of  the  feeond  term  the  parallel  diffance  of 

the  firft  term,  the  parallel  diffance  of  the  third  term  is 
the  fourth  proportional.  Example .  To  find  a  fourth 
proportional  to  8,  4,  and  6,  take  "the  lateral  diffance  of 
4,  and  make  it  the  parallel  diffance  of  8  ;  then  the  pa¬ 
rallel  diffance  of  6,  extended  from  the  centre,  fhall  reach 
to  the  fourth  proportional  3. 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  third  proportional  is  found  to 
two  numbers.  Thus,  to  find  a  third  proportional  to 
8  and  4,  the  fefior  remaining  as  in  the  former  example, 
the  parallel  diffance  of  4,  extended  from  the  centre, 
fhall  reach  to  the  third  proportional  2.  In  all  thefe 
cafes,  if  the  number  to  be  made  a  parallel  diffance  be 
too  great  for  the  fe&or,  foine  aliquot  part  of  it  is  to  be 
taken,  and  the  anfwer  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  num¬ 
ber  by  which  the  firff  number  was  divided.  Lineof 

Ufe  of  the  Line  of  Chords  on  the  Sector .  1.  To  open  chords* 
the  fefior  fo  as  the  two  lines  of  chords  may  make  an  - 
angle  or  number  of  degrees,  fuppofe  40.  T ake  the  di- 
ftance  from  the  joint  to  40,  the  number  of  the  degrees 
propofed,  011  the  line  of  chords  ;  open  the  fedfor  till  the 
diffance  from  60  to  60,  on  each  leg,  be  equal  to  the 
given  diffance  of  40  ;  then  wall  the  two  lines  on  the  fee* 
tor  form  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  as  was  required. 

2.  The  fe&or  being  opened,  to  find  the  degrees  of 
its  aperture.  Take  the  extent  from  60  to  60,  and  lay 
it  off  on  the  line  of  chords  from  the  centre  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  whereon  it  terminates  will  fhow  the  degrees,  Sc c. 
required. 

3.  To  lay  off  any  number  of  degrees  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  circle.  Open  the  feclor  till  the  di¬ 
ffance  between  60  and  60  be  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
given  circle  ;  then  take  the  parallel  extent  of  the  chord 
of  the  number  of  degrees  on  each  leg  of  the  fe&or,  and 

5  lay 
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lay  it  off  on  the  circumference  of  the  given  circle, — 
Hence  any  regular  polygon  may  be  cafily  infcribed  in  a 
given  circle. 

Ufa  of  the  Line  of  Polygons  on  the  Sector,  j.  To  in- 
fcribe  a  regular  polygon  in  a  given  circle.  Take  the 
term  diameter  of  the  given  circle  in  the  compares,  and 
adjuft  it  to  the  number  6,  on  the  line  of  polygons,  on 
each  leg  of  the  fe<?cor :  then,  the  fe&or  remaining  thus 
opened,  take  the  diftance  of  the  two  equal  numbers, 
exprefling  the  number  of  Tides  the  polygon  is  to  have  ; 
'*•  Sr-  t!ie  from  5  to  5  for  a  pentagon,  from  7 

to  7  for  a  heptagon,  &c.  Thefe  diftances  carried 
about  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  will  divide  it  into 
fo  many  equal  parts. 

2.  To  deferibe  a  regular  polygon,  e.  grt  a  penta- 
gonfjp„agivcn  right  line.  Take  the  length  of  the 


line  in  the  compares,  and  apply  it  to  the  extent  of 
the  number  5,  5,  on  the  lines  of  polygons.  The  fee- 
tor  thus  opened,,  up.on  the  fame  lines  take  the  extent 
from  6  to  6  j  this  will  be  the  femidiameter  of  the  circle 
the  polygon  is  to  be  infcribed  in.  If  then,  with  this 
ontance,  from  the  ends  of  the  given  line,  you  deferibe 
two  arches  of  a  circle,  their  interfe&ion  will  be  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

3.  a  right  line,  to  deferibe  an  ifoceles  triangle, 
having  the  angles  at  the  bafe  double  that  at  the  ver¬ 
tex.  Open  the  fe&or,  till  the  ends  of  the  given  line 
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that  is,  if  the  radius  be  required,  to  which  a  riven 
line  is  the  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant,  it  is  but  making- 
the  given  line,  if  a  chord,  the  aperture  on  the  line  of 
chords,  between  to  and  10,  and  then  the  fedor  will 
ltand  at  the  radius  required  ;  that  is,  the  aperture  be- 
tween  60  and  60  on  the  faid  line  is  the  radius.  If 
the  given  line  were  a  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant,  it  is  but 
making  it  the  aperture  of  the  given  number  of  de¬ 
grees  ;  then  will  the  diftance  of  90  and  90  on  the  fines, 
of  45  and  45  on  the  tangents,  of  o  and  0  on  the  fe- 
cants,  be  the  radius. 

Agronomical  Sector.  See  Astronomical  Sc3or. 

Dialing  Sector.  See  Dialing. 

SECULAR,  that  which  relates  to  affairs  of  the  pre¬ 
fect  world,  m  which  fenfe  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to 
Jptntual,  ecckjiajlical :  thus  we  fay  fecular  power,  See. 

Secular,  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  for  a  perfo’n  who 
lives  at  liberty  in  the  world,  not  fhut  up  in  a  mona¬ 
stery,  r.or  bound  by  vows,  or  fubje&ed  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  ruics  of  any  religious  community  ;  in  which  fenfe 
it  ftands  oppofed  to  regular.  The  Romifh  clergy  are 
divided  into  fecular  and  regular,  of  which  the  latter  are 
bound  by  rr.onaftic  rules,  the  former  not. 

Secular  G  .mes,  in  antiquity,  folemn  games  held 
among  the  Romans  once  in  an  age.  Thefe  games  laft- 
cd  three  days  and  as  many  nights;  during  which  time 
laenhees  were  performed,  theatrical  thews  exhibited, 

with  rnmhqtc:.  fnnyfe  .*«  .1.  * _  rru  ~  ' 
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we  have  leaks  to  feveral  radii fo  that  having  a 
length  or  radius  given,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  the 
lector  when  opened,  we  find  the  chord,  fine,  &c. 
thereto  :  c.  gr.  Suppofe  the  chord,  fine,  or  tangent, 
ot  10  degrees,  to  a  radius  of  3  inches  required  ;  make 
3_inches  the  aperture,  between  60  and  60,  on  the  lines 
of  chords  of  the  two  legs ;  then  will  the  fame  extent 
reach  from  45  to  45  on  the  line  of  tangents,  and  from 
90  to  90  on  the  line  of  the  fines  on  the  other  fide  ;  fo 
that  to  whatever  radius  the  line  of  chords  is  fet,  to  the 
fame  are  all  the  others  fet.  In  this  difpofition,  therc- 
tore  d  the  aperture  between  10  and  to,  on  the  lines 
of  chords,  be  taken  with  the  compaffes,  it  will  give 
the  chord  of  10  degrees.  If  the  aperture  of  to  and  10 
be  in  like  manner  taken  on  the  lines  of  fines,  it  will 
be  the  fine  of  10  degrees.  Laftly,  if  the  aperture  of  to 
and  10  be  in  like  manner  taken  on  the  lines  of  tan- 
gents,  it  gives  the  tangent  of  10  degrees. 

If  the  chord,  or  tangent,  of  70  degrees  were  re¬ 
quired  ;  for  the  chord,  the  aperture  of  half  the  arch, 
35>  tnufl  be  taken,  as  before  ;  which  diftance,  re¬ 
peated  twice,  gives  the  chord  of  70  degrees.  To  find 
the  tangent  of  70  degrees  to  the  fame  radius,  the  fmalt 
me  of  tangents  inuft  be  ufed,  the  other  only  reaching 


whole  world  was  invited  by  a  herald  to  a  feaft  which 
they  had  never  feen  already,  nor  ever  fhould  fee  again! 
Some  days,  before  the  games  began,  the  qumdecemriri 
in  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine  temple,  diftributed  to 
the  people  purifying  compofitions,  of  various  kinds,  as 
flambeaus,  fulphur,  &c.  From  hence  the  populace 
palled  to  Diana’s  temple  on  the  Aventyie  mount,  with 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  as  an  offering.  After  this, 
whole  nights  were  fpent  in  devotion  to  the  Deftinies" 
\\  hen  the  tune  of  the  games  was  fully  come,  the  people 
affembled  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  facrificed  to  fu. 
piter,  Juno,  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana,  the  Parcse,  Ceres', 
rliito,  and  Proferpine.  On  the  firft  night  of  the  feaft 
the  emperor,  with  the  quindecemviri,  caufed  three  altars 
to  be  erefted  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  which  they  fprink- 
led  with  the  blood  of  three  lambs,  and  then  proceeded 
to  reg-ular  faenfice.  A  fpace  was  next  marked  out  for 
a  theatre,  which  was  illuminated  with  innumerable 
flambeaus  and  fires.  Here  they  fung  hymns,  and  cele- 

b!rate  j  a”klnds  of  fPort.3-  0n  thc  da7  after,  having 
offered  vi&ims  at  the  Capitol,  they  went  to  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  celebrated  fports  to  the  honour  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  fhefe  lafted  till  next  day,  when  the  noble 
matrons,  at  the  hour  appointed  by  the  oracle,  went  to 


t  niaking,  therefore,  3  inches  the  aperture  between 
anda”ol5°n  thC  ^  linC;  th^«t  between  7o  which  concluded 

u  the  -f  r  “ny  f  -  !mf  r  ,hi 
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e  aperture  between  o  and  o  on  the  lines  of  fecants  :  defigned  particularly  to  honour  bv  their  fa  'I  °m 
then  w,l  the  aperture  of  10  and  ,0,  or  7o  and  70,  on  The  inimitable^  Ca££ XuKcof  H™ 

&d  lines,  give  the  tangent  of  ,o*  or  70°.  pofed  for  this  laft  Sn  the  Secdar  cZ  TZT 

ic  couverfe  of  any  of  thefe  things  were  required*.  Auguftus.  es’  e  d  by 
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Secundus, 


It  has  been  much  difputed  whether  thefe  games  were 
held  every  hundred,  or  every  hundred  and  ten  years. 
Valerius  Antius,  Varro,  and  Livy,  are  quoted  in  fup- 
port  of  the  former  opinion :  I11  favour  of  the  latter 
may  be  produced  the  quindecemviral  registers,  the  edi&s 
of  Auguftui,  and  the  words  of  Horace  in  the  Secular 
poem, 

Catus  undenos  decks  per  annos. 

It  was  a  general  belief,  that  the  girls  who  bore  a 
part  in  the  fong  (hould  be  fooneft  married ;  and  that 
the  children  who  did  not  dance  and  ling  at  the  coming 
of  Apollo,  fhould  die  unmarried,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  life. 

Secular  Poem ,  a  poem  fung  or  rehearfed  at  the  fe- 
cular  games ;  of  which  kind  we  have  a  very  fine  piece 
among  the  works  of  Horace,  being  a  fapphic  ode  at  the 
end  of  his  epodes. 

SECULARIZATION,  the  ad  of  converting  a 
regular  perfon,  place,  or  benefice,  into  a  fecular  one. 
Almoft  all  the  cathedral  churches  were  anciently  regu¬ 
lar,  that  is,  the  canons  were  to  be  religious ;  but  they 
have  been  fince  fecularized.  For  the  fecularization  of 
a  regular  church,  there  is  required  the  authority  of  the 
pope,  that  of  the  prince,  the  bifhop  of  the  place,  the 
patron,  and  even  the  confent  of  the  pople.  Religious 
that  want  to  be  releafed  from  their  vow,  obtain  briefs 
of  fecularization  from  the  pope. 

SECUNDINES,  in  anatomy,  the  feveral  coats 
or  membranes  wherein  the  foetus  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
mother’s  womb  ;  as  the  chorion  and  amnios,  with  the 
placenta,  &c. 

SECUNDUS  (Joannes  Nicolaius),  an  elegant  writer 
of  Latin  poetry,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  the  year 
13-11.  His  defcent  was  from  an  ancient  and  honour¬ 
able  family  in  the  Netherlands ;  and  his  father  Nicola- 
us  Everardus,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Middleburg,  feems  to  have  been  high  in  the  favour  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  as  he  was  employed  by  that 
monarch  in  feveral  Rations  of  confiderable  importance. 
We  find  him  firft  a  member  of  the  grand  parliament 
or  council  of  Mechelen,  afterwards  prefident  of  the 
Rates  of  Holland  and  Zealand  at  the  Hague,  and  laft- 
]y  holding  a  fimilar  office  at  Mechelen,  where  he  died, 

Auguft  5.  1 532>  aSed  7°*  , 

Thefe  various  employments  did  not  occupy  the  whole 
of  Everardus’s  time.  Notwithftanding  the  multiplicity 
of  his  bufinefs,  he  found  leifure  to  cultivate  letters  with 
great  fuccefs,  and  even  to  ad  as  preceptor  to  his  own 
children,  who  were  five  fons  and  three  daughters. 
They  all  took  the  name  of  Nicolaii  from  their  father ; 
but  on  what  account  our  author  was  called  Secundus  is 
not  known.  It  could  not  be  from  the  order  of  his 
birth,  f©r  he  was  the  youngeft  fon.  Perhaps  the  name 
was  not  given  him  till  he  became  eminent ;  and  then, 
according  to  the  fafhion  of  the  age,  it  might  have  its 
rife  from  fome  pun,  fuch  as  his  being  Poetarum  nemtm  Se¬ 
cundus.  Poetry,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  pro- 
feffion  which  his  father  wiflied  him  to  follow.  He  in¬ 
tended  him  for  the  law,  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
dired  his  Rudies  himfelf,  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
Jacobus  Valearaus .  This  man  is  faid  to  have  been  every¬ 
way  well  qualified  to  difeharge  the  important  truft 
which  was  committed  to  him  ;  and  he  certainly  gained 
the  affc&ion  of  his  pupil,  who,  in  one  of  his  poems, 


mentions  the  death  of  Valeardus  with  every  appearance  Secunduij 
of  unfeigned  forrow.  Another  tutor  was  foon  provi-  v 
ded  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Secundus  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  legal  purfuits.  Poetry  and  the 
filler  arts  of  painting  and  fculpture  had  engaged  his  mind 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  and  the  imagination,  on  which 
thefe  have  laid  hold,  can  with  difficulty  fubmit  to  the 
dry  lludy  of  mully  civilians.  Secundus  is  faid  to  have 
written  verfes  when  but  ten  years  old  ;  and  from  the 
vafl  quantity  which  he  left  behind  him,  we  have  reafon 
to  conclude  that  fuch  writing  was  his  principal  employ¬ 
ment.  He  found  time*  however,  to  carve  figures  of 
all  his  own  family,  of  his  miftreffes,  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  of  feveral  eminent  perfonages  of  thofe  times, 
and  of  many  of  his  intimate  friends ;  and  in  the  lalt 
edition  of  his  works  publilhed  by  Scirverius  at  Leyden, 

1631,  there  is  a  print  of  one  of  his  miftreffes  with  this 
infeription  round  it;  Vatis  amatoris  Julia  sculpta 

MANU. 

Secundus  having  nearly  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
one,  and  being  determined,  as  it  would  feem,  to  comply 
as  far  as  poffible  with  the  wifhes  of  his  father,  quitted 
Mechelen,  and  went  to  France,  where  at  Bourges ,  a  city 
in  the  Orleanots ,  he  ftudied  the  civil  law  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  Andreas  Alciatus.  Alciatus  was  one  of  the  moft 
learned  civilians  of  that  age  ;  but  what  undoubtedly 
endeared  him  much  more  to  our  author  was  his  general 
acquaintance  with  polite  literature,  and  more  particular¬ 
ly  his  tafle  in  poetry.  Having  ftudied  a  year  under 
this  eminent  profeffor,  and  taken  his  degrees,  Secundus 
returned  to  Mechelen,  where  he  remained  only  a  very 
few  months.  In  1533  he  went  into  Spain  with  warm 
recommendations  to  the  count  of  Naffau  and  other  per- 
fons  of  high  rank  ;  and  ffion  afterwards  became  fecre- 
tary  to  the  cardinal  archbifhop  of  T.  oledo  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  bufinefs  which  required  no  other  qualifications 
than  what  he  poffeffed  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  a  faci¬ 
lity  in  writing  with  elegance  the  Latin  language.  It 
was  during  his  refidence  with  this  cardinal  that  he  wrote 
his  Bafia,  a  feries  of  wanton  poems,  of  which  the  fifth, 
feventh,  and  ninth  carmina  of  Catullus  feem  to  have  given 
the  hint.  Secundus  was  not,  however,  a  fervile  imitator 
of  Catullus.  His  expreffions  feem  to  be  borrowed  ra¬ 
ther  from  Tibullus  and  Propertius  ;  and  in  the  warmth 
of  his  deferiptions  he  furpaffes  every  thing  that  has  been 
written  on  fimilar  fubje&s  by  Catullus ,  Tibullus ,  Proper - 
tius ,  C.  G alius ,  Ovid,  or  Horace . 

In  1335  he  accompanied  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
the  fiege  of  Tunis,  but  gained  no  laurels  as  a  foldier. 

The  hardlhips  which  were  endured  at  that  memorable 
fiege  were  but  little  fuited  to  the  foft  difpofition  of  a 
votary  of  Venus  and  the  mufes ;  and  upon  an  enterprise 
which  might  have  furniffied  ample  matter  for  an  epic 
poem*  it  is  remarkable  that  Secundus  wrote  nothing 
which  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  Ha¬ 
ving  returned  from  his  martial  expedition,  he  was  fent 
by  the  cardinal  to  Rome  to  congratulate  the  pope 
upon  the  fuccefs  of  the  emperor’s  arms ;  but  was  taken 
fo  ill  on  the  road,  that  he  was  not  able  to  complete  his 
journey.  He  was  advifed  to  feek,  without  a  moment’s 
delay,  the  benefit  of  his  native  air  ;  and  that  happily 

recovered  him.  t 

Having  now  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  archbifhop 
of  Toledo,  Secundus  was  employed  in  the  fame  office  of 
fecretary  by  the  bilhop  of  Utrecht ;  and  fo  much  had 
6  he 
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he  hitherto  difthiguifiied  himfelf  by  the  claffical  elegance  Romans, 
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S-cutores.  ^!s  c°mpofitions,  that  he  was  fooa  called  upon  to  fill 
w-v—  the  important  poll  of  private  Latin  fecretary  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  was  then  in  Italy.  This  was -the  mod  ho. 
noiirable  office  to  which  our  author  was  ever  appointed  ; 
but  before  he  could  enter  upon  it  death  put  a  flop  to  his 
career  of  glory.  Having  arrived  at  Saint  Amand  in  the 
diftria  of  Tournay ,  in  order  to  meet,  upon  bufinefs, 
with  the  bifhop  of  Utrecht,  he  was  on  the  8th  of  O&o- 
ber  1536  cut  off  by  a  violent  fever,  in  the  very  flower  of 
his  age,  not  having  quite  completed  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  .He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Benedi&ines, 
of  which  his  patron,  the  bifhop,  was  abbot  or  pro-abbot  ; 
and  his  near  relations  ereded  to  his  memory  a  marble 
monument,  with  a  plain  Latin  mfcription. 

The  works  of  Secundus  have  gone  through  feveral 
editions,  of  which  the  bell  and  raoft  copious  is  that  of 
Scnverius  already  mentioned.  It  confifts  of  Julia,  Eleg. 
Etb.  I.;  Amores,  E/eg.  Lib.  2.;  ad  Diversos  Eleg, 
Lib.  3.  ;  Basia,  ftyled  by  the  editor  incomparabilis  et 
divinus  pror/us  liber;  Epigrammata;  Odarum  Tiber 
unus  ;  Epistolarum  liber  unus  Elegiac  a  ;  Episto  la- 
rum  liber  a  Iter ,  heroico  carmine  fcriptus  ;  Funerum  liber 
vnus ;  SvLViE  et  Carminum  fragmcnta ;  Poemata 
nonnulla  fratrum  ;  Itineraria  Secundi  tria,  &c.  ; 
E pistols  totidem,  foluta  oratione.  Of  thefe  works  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  in  us  to  give  any  character  after 
the  ample  teftimonies  prefixed  to  them  of  Lelius  Greg . 
Gyraldus,  the  elder  Scahger ,  'Theodore  Be%a,  and  others 
equally  celebrated  in  the  republic  of  letters,  who  all 
fpeak  of  them  with  rapture.  A  French  critic,  indeed, 
after  having  affirmed  that  the  genius  of  Secundus  never 
produced  any  thing  which  was  not  excellent  in  its  kind, 
adds,  with  too  much  truth,  -  Mats  fa  mufe  ejl  un  peu  trop 
l of  civ  e.  For  this  fault  our  author  makes  the  following 
apology  in  an  epigram  addreffed  to  the  grammarians  ; 

Carmina  cur  fpargam  cnndis  lafciva  libellis, 

Queritis  ?  Infulfos  arceo  grammaticos. 

Eortia  magnanimi  canerem  fi  Caefaris  arma, 

Fadave  Divorum  religiofa  virum  : 

Quot  mifer  exciperemque  notas,  patererque  lituras  > 
Quot  fierem  teneris  fupplicium  pueris  ? 

At  nuncuda  mihi  didant  cum  Basia  carmen, 

Pruriet  et  verfu  mentula  multa  meo  j 

Me  leget  innuptae  juvenis  plaeiturus  amicae, 

Et  placitura  nova  blanda  puella  viro  : 

Et  quemcunque  juvat  lepidorum  de  grege  vatum 
Otia  feftivis  ludere  deliciis. 

'  Lufibus  et  laetis  procul  hinc  abfiftite,  saevi 
Grammatici,  injuftas  et  cohibite  manus. 

Ne  puer,  ab  malleis  caefus  lacrymanfque  leporis  ; 

DuRAM  FORTE  ME1S  OSS1BU8  OPTET  HUMUM. 

SECURIDACA,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  clafs  of 
dsadelphia,  and  to  the  order  of  odandria  The  calyx 
lias  three  leaves,  which  are  fmall,  deciduous,  and  colour¬ 
ed.  The  corolla  is  papilionaceous.  The  vexillum,  con¬ 
fining  of  two  petals,  is  oblong,  ftraight,  and  conjoined 
to  the  carina  at  the  bafe.  The  carina  is  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  alae.  The  legumen  is  ovated,  unilocu¬ 
lar,  monofpermous,  and  ending  in  a  ligulated  ala. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  erefia  and  volubilis .  The 
ereda  lias  an  upright  ftem  :  the  volubilis  or  fcandens  is 
a  climbing  plant,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

SECUTORES,  a  fpecies  of  gladiators  among  the 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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whofe  arms  were  a  helmet,  a  ffiield,  and  a 
fword  ora  leaden  bullet.  They  were  armed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  becaufe  they  had  to  contend  with  the  retiarii,  who 
were  dreffed  in  a  fhort  tunic,  bore  a  three-pointed  lance 
m  their  left  hand,  and  a  net  in  their  right.  The  reti- 
arius  attempted  to  caft  his  net  over  the  head  of  the  fe- 
cutor ;  and  if  he  fucceeded,  he  drew  it  together  and  flew 
him  .with  his  trident :  but  if  he  miffed  his  aim,  he  im¬ 
mediately  betook  himfelf  to  flight  till  he  could  find  a 
fecond  oppoitunity  of  intangling  his  adverfary  with  hi* 
net. .  He  was  purfued  by  the  fecutor,  who  endeavoured 
to  difpatch  him  in  his  flight. 

Secuto^es  was  alfo  a  name  given  to  fuch  gladiators 
who  took  the  place  of  thofe  killed  in  the  combat,  or 
who  engaged  the  conqueror.  This  poft  was  ufuallv 
taken  by  lot. 

SEDAN  is  a  town  of  Champagne  in  France,  in  E. 
Long.  .4.  45.  N.  Lat.  49.  4 6.  This  is  the  capital  of 
a  principality  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on  the  Maefe, 
fix  miles  from  Bouillon,  and  fifteen  from  Charleville. 
Its  fituatioii  on.  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of  Liege, 
Namur,  and  Limburg,  formerly  rendered  it  one  of  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  extremely  well  fortified,  and 
defended  by  a  itrong  citadel.  The  caflle  is  fituated  on  a 
rock,  furrounded  with  large  towers  and  flrong  walls  ; 
here  you  fee  a  moft  beautiful  magazine  of  ancient  arms. 
Eke  governor’s  palace  is  oppofite  the  caftle.  From 
the  ramparts  you  have  a  mofl  agreeable  profped  of  the 
Maefe  and  the  neighbouring  country.  Though  the 
town  is  but  fmall,  yet  it  is  full  of  tradefmen,  as  tanners, 
weavers,,  dyers,  &c.  the  manufa&ure-  of  fine  cloth 
in  this  city  employing  a  great  number  of  hands.  The 
principality  of  Sedan  formerly  belonged  to  the  duke  of 
Bouillon,  who  was  obliged  in  the  beginning  of  the  lafl 
century  to  refign  it  to  the  crown. 

SEDAN-chair  is  a  covered  vehicle  for  carrying  a 
fingle  perfon,  fufpended  by  two  poles,  and  borne  by  tw@ 
men,  hence  denominated  chairmen .  They  were  firft  intro¬ 
duced  in  London  in  1634,  when  Sir  Sanders  Duncomb 
obtained  the  foie  privilege  to  ufe,  let,  and  hire  a  number 
of  the  faid  covered  chairs  for  fourteen  years. 

SEDITION,  among  civilians,  is  ufed  for  a  fadfious 
commotion  of  the  people,  or  an  affembly  of  a  number 
of  citizens  without  lawful  authority,  tending  to  difturb 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  fociety.  This  offence  is  of 
different  kinds  :  fome  feditions  more  immediately  threat¬ 
ening  the  fupreme  power,  and  the  fubveriion  of  the 
prefent  contfitution  of  the  date ;  others  tending  only 
towards  the  redrefs  of  private  grievances.  Among  the 
Romans,  therefore,  it  was  vanoufly  puinfhed,  according 
as  its.  end  and  tendency  threatened  greater  miichief. 
See  lib.  i.  Cod.  de  Seditiojis,  and  Mat.  de  C  rim  in.  lib.  ii* 

11.  y.  de  La  fa  Majejlate.  In  the  puniffiment,  the  authors 
and  ringleaders  were  juftly  diftinguiffied  from  thofe  who, 
with  lefs  wicked  intention,  joined  and  made  part  of  the 
multitude. 

The  fame  diftin&ion  holds  in  the  law  of  England 
and  in  that  of  Scotland.  Some  kinds  of  fedition  in 
England  amount  to  high  treafon,  and  come  within  the 
flat.  25  Edw.  III.  as  levying  war  againff  the  king. 
And  feveral  feditions  are  mentioned  in  the  Scotch  ads 
of  parliament  as  treafonable.  Bayne’s  Grim.  Law  of 
Scotland,  p.  33,  34.  The  law  of  Scotland  makes  riot¬ 
ous  and  tumultuous  affemblies  a  fpecies  of  fedition* 
But  the  law  there,  as  well  as  in  England,  is  now  chiefly 
^  ^  regulated 
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6cihii«e»  regulated  by  tbe  riot  aft,  made  1  Geo.  I.  only  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  proper  ofHcers  in  Scotland,  to  make 
,  the  proclamation  thereby  enafted,  are  fheriffs,  ftewaids, 
and ‘bailies  of  regalities,  or  their  deputies;  magnates 
of  royal  boroughs,  and  all  other  infeiior  judges  and 
piagiil rates  ;  high  and  petty  eonftafcles,  or  other  officers 
of  the  peace,  in  any  county,  ilewartry,  city,  or  town. 
And  in  that  part  of  the  ifiand,  the  punilhment  of  the 
offence  is  any  thing  Ihort  of  death  whien  the  judges, 
ill  their  diferetion,  may  appoint. 

SEDA  TIVES,  in  medicine,  a  general  name  ^  for 
fuch  medicines  as  weaken  the  powers  o*  nature,  fuen  as 
blood-lettin  g  cooling  falts,  purgatives,  &c. 

SE  DEFENDENDO,  in  law,  a  plea  ufed  for  him 
that  is  charged  with  the  death  of  another,  by  alleging 
that  he  was  under  a  neceffity  of  doing  what  he  did  in 
Ills  own  defence  :  as  that  the  other  affaulted  him  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  if  he  had  not  done  what  he  did,  he  mud 
have  been  in  hazard  of  his  own  life.  See  Homicide 
and  Murder. 

SEDIMENT,  the  fettlement  or  dregs  of  any  thing, 
or  that  grofs  heavy  part  of  a  fluid  body  which  finks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel  when  at  red. 

SEDLEY  (Sir  Charles),  an  Englilh  poet  and  wit, 
the  fon  of  Sir  Tohn  Sedley  of  Aylesford  in  Kent,  was 
born  about  the  year  1639.  At  the  re  flotation  he  came 
to  London  to  join  the  general  jubilee  and  commen¬ 
ced  wit,  courtier,  poet,  and  gallant  He  was  fo  much 
admired,  that  he  became  a  kind  of  oracle  among  the 
poets ;  which  made  king  Charles  tell  him,  that  Na¬ 
ture  had  given  him  a  patent  to  be  Apollo’s  viceroy. 
The  produ£lions  of  his  pen  were  fome  plays,  and  feveral 
delicately  tender  amorous  poems,  in  which  the  foftnefs 
of  the  verfes  was  fo  exquifite,  as  to  be  called  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  Sedley' $  witchcraft.  “  1  here 
were  no  marks  of  genius  or  true  poetry  to  be  defcried, 
(fay  the  authors  of  the  Biographla  Bntannica )  ;  the 
art  wholly  confided  in  vaifmg  loofe  thoughts  and  lewd 
defires,  without  giving  any  alarm  ;  and  fo  the  poifon 
worked  gently  and  irrefiftibly.  Our  author,  we  may 
be  fure,  did  not  efcape  the  iide&ion  of  his  own  art,  or 
rather  was  firfl  tainted  himfelf  before  he  fpiead  the  in¬ 
fection  to  others.” — A  very  ingenious  writer  of  the  pre- 
fent  day,  however,  fpeaks  much  more  favourably  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley’s  writings.  “  He  dudied  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  was  diftinguifhed  for  the  art  of  making  him¬ 
felf  agreeable,  particularly  to  the  ladies  ;  for  the  verfes 
of  Lord  Rochefter,  beginning  with,  Sedley  has  that  pre- 
veri/imr  gentle  art ,  &c.  fo  often  quoted,  allude  not  to  his 
writings,  but  to  his  per  fond  addrefs .”  [ Longhorn's 

Efufions,  &c.]— But  while  he  thus  grew  in  reputation 
for  wit  and  in  favour  with  the  king,  he  grew  poor  and 
debauched  :  his  eftate  was  impaired,  and  his  morals  were 
corrupted.  One  of  his  frolics,  however,  being  followed 
by  an  indi&ment  and  a  heavy  fin e,  Sir  Charles  took  a 
more  ferious  turn,  applied  himfelf  to  bufmefs,  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  parliament,  in  which  he  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  fpeaker.  We  find  him  in  the  Houfe  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  whole  attempts  upon 
the  conllitution  lie  vigoroufly  withdood ;  and  he  was 
very  adive  in  bringing  on  the  revolution.  This  was 
thought  more  extraordinary,  as  he  had  received  favours 
from  James.  But  that  prince  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Sir 
Charles’s  daughter  (though  it  feems  fhe  was  not  very 
handfome),  and,  in  confequence  of  his  intrigues  with 
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her,  he  created  Mifs  Sedley  countefs  of  DorchefUr.  , 

This  honour,  fo  far  from  pleafing,  greatly  fhocked  Sir  SeilJ.ifmi 
Charles.  However  libertine  he  himfelf  had  been,  yet 
he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  his  daughter’s  dif- 
honour  ;  and  with  regard  to  her  exaltation,  he  only 
confidered  it  as  rendering  her  more  confpicuoufly  in¬ 
famous.  He  therefore  conceived  a  hatred  for  the  king ; 
and  from  this,  as  well  as  other  motives,  readily  joined 
to  difpolTefs  him  of  the  throne.  A  witty  faying  of 
Sedley’s,  on  this  occasion,  is  recorded.  “  I  hate  in¬ 
gratitude,  (faid  Sir  Charles)  ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
king  has  made  my  daughter  a  countefs,  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  his  daughter  a  queen  meaning  the  princefs 
Mary,  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  difpo(Teflfed 
James  of  the  throne  at  the  revolution.  He  lived  to  the 
beginning  of  queen  Anne’s  reign  ;  and  his  works  were 
printed  in  2  vols  8vo,  1719- 

SEDR,  or  Sedre,  the  high-prieft  of  the  fed  of  Alt 
among  the  Perfians.  The  fedre  is  appointed  by  the 
emperor  of  Perfia,  who  ufually  confers  the  dignity  on 
his  neareft  relation.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  fedie  ex¬ 
tends  over  all  effects  deftined  for  pious  purpofes,  over 
all  mofques,  liofpitals,  colleges,  fepulchres,  and  mo* 
naileries.  He  difpofes  of  all  ecclefiailical  employments, 
and  nominates  all  the  1'uperiors  of  religious  houfes.  His 
deeifions  in  matters  of  religion  are  received  as  fo  many 
infallible  oracles  ;  he  judges  of  all  criminal  matters  in 
his  own  houfe  without  appeal.  His  authority  is  ba¬ 
lanced  by  that  of  the  mudfitehid,  or  firfl  theologue  of 
the  empire. 

SEDUCTION,  is  the  a&  of  tempting  and  drawing 
afide  from  the  right  path,  and  comprehends  every  en¬ 
deavour  to  corrupt  any  individual  of  the  human  race* 

This  is  the  import  of  the  word  in  its  largefl  and  moil  gene¬ 
ral  fenfe  ;  but  it  is  commonly  employed  to  exprefs  the  a& 
of  tempting  a  virtuous  woman  to  part  with  her  chaflity. 

The  feducer  of  female  innocence  pra&ifes  the  fame 
flratagems  of  fraud  to  get  pofTeffion  of  a  woman  s  per- 
foil,  that  the  / windier  employs  to  get  pofTeliion  of  his 
neighbour’s  goods  or  money  ;  yet  the  law  of  honour, 
which  pretends  to  abhor  deceit ,  and  which  impels  its  vo¬ 
taries  to  murder  every  man  who  prefumes,  however  jult- 
ly,  to  fufpeft  them  of  fraud,  or  to  queftion  their  vera¬ 
city,  applauds  the  addrefs  of  a  fuccefsful  intrigue,  tho 
it  he  well  known  that  the  feducer  could  not  have  ob¬ 
tained  his  end  without  fwearing  to  the  truth  of  a  thou- 
fand  falfehoods,  and  calling  upon  God  to  witnefs  pro- 
mifes  which  he  never  meant  to  fulfil. 

The  law  of  honour  is  indeed  a  very  capricious  rule, 
which  accommodates  itfelf  to  the  pleafures  and  conve¬ 
niences  of  higher  life  ;  but  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
is  enacted  for  the  equal  prote&ion  of  high,  and  low, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  view  the  guilt  of  fedu&ion  with  a 
more  impartial  eye.  Yet  for  this  offence,  even  the  laws 
of  this  kingdom  have  provided  no  other  punilhment 
than  a  pecuniary  fatisfa&ion  to  the  injured  family  ; 
which,  in  England,  can  be  obtained  only  by  one  oi  the 
quainteff  fi&ions  in  the  world,  by  the  father’s. bringing 
his  a&ion  againfl  the  feducer  for  the  lofs  of  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  fervice  during  her  pregnancy  and  nurturing.  See 
Faley’s  Moral Philofophy ,  Book  III.  Partiii.  Chap.  3* 

The  moralift,  however,  who  eftimates  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  a&ions,  not  by  laws  of  human  appointment, 
but  by  their  general  confequences  as  eftablilhed  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  muff  confider  the  feducer  as  a  criminal 
o  of 
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In  every  aVilizcd  country,  and  in  pofe  her  nature  as  to  embrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  SfduoUoM, 

her  imploring  infant. 


S^du&'on  of  the  deeped  guilt. 

many  countries  where  civilization  has  made  but  fmall 
prog  refs,  the  virtue  of  women  is  colleded  as  it  were  in* 
to  a  Angle  point,  which  they  are  to  guard  above  all 
things,  as  that  on  which  their  happinefs  and  reputation 
wholly  depend.  At  (nil  light  this  may  appear  a  capri¬ 
cious  regulation  ;  but  a  moment’s  reflection  will  con¬ 
vince  11s  of  the  contrary.  In  the  marned  date  fo  much 
confidence  is  neceffarily  repofed  in  the  fidelity  of  wo¬ 
men  to  the  beds  of  their  hufbands,  and  evils  fo  great 
refult  from  the  violation  of  that  fidelity,  that  whatever 
contributes  in  any  degree  to  its  prefervation,  mud  be 
agreeable  to  him  who,  in  ettabliihing  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  intended  them  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  real  liappi- 
nefs  of  all  his  creatures.  But  nothing  contributes  fo 
much  to  preferve  the  fidelity  of  wives  to  their  hufbands, 
as  the  impreffing  upon  the  minds  of  women  the  highefl 
veneration  for  the  virtue  of  chadity.  She  who,  when 
unmarried,  has  been  accu domed  to  grant  favours  to  dif¬ 
ferent  men,  will  not  find  it  eafy,  ii  indeed  poflible,  to 
refid:  afterwards  the  allurements  of  variety.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  wife  inftitution,  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Him 
who  made  us,  to  train  up  women  fo  as  that  they  may 


look  upon  the  lofs  of  their  chadity  as  the  mod  difgrace- 
ful  of  all  crimes  ;  as  that  which  finks  them  in  the  order 
of  iociety,  and  robs  them  of  all  their  value.  In  this 
light  virtuous  women  adually  look  upon  the  lofs  of 
chadity.  The  importance  of  that  virtue  has  been  fo 
deeply  impreffed  upon  their  minds,  and  is  fo  clofely  a f- 
fociated  with  the  principle  of  honour,  that  they  cannot 
think  but  with  abhorrence  upon  the  very  deed  by  which 
it  i6  lod.  He  therefore  who  by  fraud  and  falfehood 
per fiiades  the  unfufpeding  girl  to  deviate  in  one  indance 
from  the  honour  of  the  lex,  weakens  in  a  great  degree 
her  moral  principle  ;  and  if  he  reconcile  her  to  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  her  crime,  he  deftroys  that  principle  entirely, 
as  fhe  has  been  taught  to  confider  all  other  virtues  as 
infeiior  to  that  of  chadity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  hearts 
of  proditutes  are  generally  fteeled  againd  the  miferies 
of  their  fellow-creatures ;  that  they  lend  their  aid  to 
the  fed ucer  in  his  pradices  upon  other  girls  ;  that  they 
lie  and  fwear  and  deal  without  compundion  ;  and 
that  too  many  of  them  hefitate  not  to  commit  murder 
if  it  can  lerve  any  felfifh  purpofe  of  their  own. 

The  lois  of  virtue,  though  the  greated  that  man  or 
woman  can  fuftain,  is  not  the  only  injury  which  the  fe- 
ducer  brings  upon  the  girl  whom  he  deceives.  She 
cannot  at  once  reconcile  herfelf  to  proditution,  or  even 
to  the  lofs  of  character  ;  and  while  a  fenfe  of  fhame  re¬ 
mains  in  her  mind,  the  mifery  which  fhe  differs  muff  be 
exquifite.  She  knows  that  fhe  has  forfeited  what  in 
the  female  charader  is  mod  valued  by  both  fexes  ;  and 
fhe  mud  be  under  the  perpetual  dread  of  a  difeovery. 
She  cannot  even  con  ide  in  the  honour  of  her  feducer, 
who  may  reveal  her  feeret  in  a  fit  of  drunkennels,  and 
thus  rob  her  of  her  fame  as  well  as  of  her  virtue  ;  and 
while  fhe  is  in  this  date  of  anxious  uncertainty,  the 
agony  of  her  mind  muff  be  infupportable.  That  it  is 
fo  in  tad,  the  many  indances  of  child  murder  by  unmar¬ 
ried  women  of  every  rank  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt. 
The  addition  ot  a  mother  to  her  new-born  child  is  one 
of  the  mod  unequivocal  and  dronged  indinits  in  human 
nature  (lee  Instinct)  5  and  nothing  fhort  of  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  didrefs  could  prompt  any  one  id  far  to  op- 


Even  this  deed  of  horror  feldom  prevents  a  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  mother’s  frailty,  which  is  indeed  commonly 
difeovered,  though  no  child  has  been  the  confequence 
of  her  intrigue.  He  who  can  feduce  is  bafe  enough  to 
betray ;  and  no  woman  can  part  with  her  honour,  and 
retain  any  well  grounded  hope  that  her  amour  fhall  be 
kept  feeret.  The  villain  to  whom  die  furrendered  will 
glory  in  his  vi&ory,  if  it  was  with  difficulty  obtained  ; 
and  if  die  furrendered  at  diferetion,  her  own  behaviour 
will  reveal  her  feevet.  Her  reputation  is  then  irretrie¬ 
vably  lod,  and  no  future  circumfpedion  will  be  of  the 
fm  ailed  avail  to  recover  it.  She  will  be  fhunned  by  the 
virtuous  part  of  her  own  fex,  and  treated  as  a  mere  in* 
drument  of  pleafure  by  the  other.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances  die  cannot  exped  to  be  married  with  advantage. 
She  may  perhaps  be  able  to  captivate  the  heart  or  a 
heedlefs  youth,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  unite  his  fate 
to  her’s  before  the  delirium  of  his  paffion  fhall  give  him 
time  for  reflection  ;  die  may  be  addreffed  by  a  man  who 
is  a  ff ranger  to  her  dory,  and  married  while  he  has  no 
fufpicion  of  her  feeret ;  or  fhe  may  be  folicited  by  one 
of  a  ftation  infeiior  to  her  own,  who,  though  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  every  thing  that  has  befallen  her,  can  baiter  the 
delicacy  of  wedded  love  for  fome  pecuniary  advantage  ; 
but  from  none  of  thefe  marriages  can  fhe  look  for  hap- 
pinefs.  The  delirium  which  prompted  the  fird  will 
loon  vanifh,  and  leave  the  hufband  to  the  bitternefs  of 
his  own  refledions,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  produce 
cruelty  to  the  wife.  Of  the  feeret,  to  which,  in  the 
fecond  cafe,  the  lover  was  a  flranger,  the  hufband  will 
foon  make  a  difeovery,  or  at  lead  find  room  for  har¬ 
bouring  drong  fufpicions;  and  lufpicions  of  having  been 
deceived  in  a  point  fo  delicate  have  hitherto  been  uni¬ 
formly  the  parents  of  mifery.  In  the  third  cafe,  the 
man  marned  her  merely  for  money,  of  which  having 
got  the  poffeifion,  lie  has  no  farther  inducement  to  treat 
her  with  refped.  Such  are  fome  of  the  confequences 
of  fedudion,  even  when  the  perfon  feduced  has  the  good 
fortune  to  get  afterwards  a  hufband  ;  but  this  is  a  for¬ 
tune  which  few  in  her  circumdances  can  reasonably  ex* 
pe£t.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  been 
defrauded  of  their  virtue  by  the  arts  of  the  leducer  fink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  guilt,  till  they  become  at  lad 
common. proditutes.  The  public  is  then  deprived  of 
their  fervice  as  wives  and  parents  ;  and  in  dead  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  population  cf  the  date,  and  to  the  fum 
of  domedic  felicity,  thefe  outcafts  of  fociety  become  fe- 
ductrs  in  their  turn,  corrupting  the  morals  of  every 
young  man  whofc  appetites  they  can  inflame,  and  of 
every  young  woman  whom  they  can  entice  to  their  own 
practices. 

All  this  complication  of  evil  is  produced  at  fird  by 
arts,  which,  if  employed  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  would  fubjed  the  offender  to  the  execration  of 
his  fellow  fubjeds,  and  to  an  ignominious  death  ;  but 
while  the  forger  of  a  bill  is  pnrfued  with  relentlefs  ri¬ 
gour  by  the  minifters  ot  judice,  and  the  lwindler  load¬ 
ed  with  univerfal  reproach,  the  man  who  by  fraud  and 
foigery  has  enticed  an  innocent  girl  to  gratiry  his  de¬ 
fires,  at  the  expence  of  her  virtue,  and  thus  introduced 
her  into  a  path  which  mud  infallibly  lead  to  her  own 
ruin,  as  well  as  to  repeated  injuries  to  the  public  at 
H  h  a  large., 
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Sfduflior,  lar'ge,  is  not  defpifed  by  his  own  fex,  and  is  too  often  19.  Villofnra  ;  20.  Atratum.  The  following  fpecies  St^u:Ti' 

Sedum  careffed  even  by  the  virtuous  part  of  the  other.  Yet  are  the  moft  remarkable. 

the  lofs  of  propeity  may  be  eafily  repaired  ;  the  lofs  of  i.  The  telephium,  common  orpine,  or  live-long,  hath 
honour  is  irreparable!  It  is  vain  to  plead  in  alleviation  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of  many  knobbed  tubercles, 
of  thrs  guilt,  that  women  jfhould  be  on  their  guard  fending  up  ere&,  roimd,  fucculent  ftalks,  branching  half 
againft  the  arts  of  the  feducer.  Mod  linqueftionably  a  yard  or  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oblong,  plane, 
they  fhould  ;  but  arts  have  been  ufed  which  hardly  any  ferrated,  fucculent  leaves,  and  the  (talks  terminated  by 
decree  of  caution  would  have  been  fufficient  to  coun-  a  leafy  corymbus  of  flowers,  of  different  colours  in  the 
tenuft.  It  may  as  well  be  faid  that  the  trader  fhould  varieties.  This  fpecies  is  an  inhabitant  of  woods  and 
be  on  his  guard  againfl  the  aits  of  the  forger,  and  ac-  dry  places  in  England,  See.  but  has  been  long  a  reft* 
cept  of  no  bill  without  previoufly  confulting  him  in  dent  of  gardens  for  variety  and  medical  ufe.  2.  The 
whole  name  it  is  written.  Cafes,  indeed,  occur  in  anacampleros,  or  decumbent  evergreen  Italian  orpine, 
trade,  in  winch  this  caution  would  be  impofiible  ;  but  hath  a  fibrous  perennial  root,  decumbent  01  trailing 
he  muff  be  little  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  (talks,  wedge-fhaped  entire  leaves,  and  the  (talks 
human  heart,  who  does  not  know  that  fituations  like-  terminated  by  a  corymbus  of  purple  flowers.  3.  The 
wife  occur  in  life,  in  which  it  is  equally  impofiible  for  a  rupeftre,  rock  fedum,  or  (tone-crop  of  St  Vincent  s  rock, 
girl  of  virtue  and  tenderfiefs  to  refiftthe  arts  of  the  man  hath  (lender,  trailing,  purple  (talks;  fhort,  thick,  awl- 
who  has  completly  gained  her  affedtions.  fhaped,  fucculent,  glaucous  leaves  in  clufters,  quinqnela- 

The  mentioning  of  this  circumftance  leads  us  to  confi-  rioufly  imbricated  round  the  (talks,  and  the  (talks  ter- 
der  another  fpecies  of  fedudtion,  which,  though  not  fo  minated  by  roundifh  cymofe  bunches  of  bright  yellow 
highly  criminal  as  the  former,  is  yet  far  removed  from  flowers.  It  grows  naturally  on  St  Vincent  s  rock  near 
innocence  ;  we  mean  the  practice  which  is  too  prevalent  Briftol,  and  other  rocky  places  in  Europe.  4.  1  he 
among  young  men  of  fortune  of  employing  every  art  aizoon,  or  Siberian  yellow  orpine,  hath  a  tuberculate, 
in  their  power  to  gain  the  hearts  of  heedlefs  girls  whom  fibrous,  perennial  root;  many  upright,  round,  fucculent, 
they  refolve  neither  to  marry  nor  to  rob  ot  their  ho-  ftalks,  a  foot  high  ;  lanceolated,  plane,  ferrated,  thick- 
xi our.  Should  a  man  adhere  to  the  latter  part  of  this  ifh  leaves ;  and  the  ftalks  terminated  by  a  clofe -fitting 
refolution,  which  is  more  than  common  fortitude  can  cymofc  duller  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  5.  Ihe  re- 
tilways  promife  for  itfelf,  the  injury  which  he  does  to  flexum,  reflexed  fniall  yellow  fedum,  or  prick-madam, 
the  objedl  of  his  amufement  is  yet  very  great,  as  he  raifes  hath  a  {lender  fibrous  perennial  root ;  fmall  trailing  fuc- 
hopes  of  the  moft  fanguine  kind  merely  to  difappoint  culent  ftalks,  garniftied  with  thick,  awl-fhaped,  fuccu- 
them,  and  diverts  her  affe&ions  perhaps  for  ever  from  lent  leaves  fparfedly,  the  lower  ones  recurved,  and  the 
fuch  men  as,  had  they  been  fixed  on  one  of  them,  ftalks  terminated  by  reflexed  fpikes  of  bright  yellow 
might  have  rendered  her  completely  happy.  Difap-  flowers.  It  grows  naturally  on  old  walls  and  buildings 
pointments  of  this  kind  have  fometimes  been  fatal  to  in  England,  &c.  6.  The  acre,  acrid  fedum,  common 

the  unhappy  girl  ;  and  even  when  they  have  neither  de-  ftone-crop  of  the  wall,  or  wall-pepper,  hath  fmall  fibry 
prived  her  of  life,  nor  difordered  her  reafon,  they  have  roots,  very  {lender  fucculent  ftalks  four  or  five  inches 
often  kept  her  wholly  from  marriage,  which,  whatever  high,  very  fmall,  fuboval,  gibbous,  ere£t,  alternate  leaves, 
it  be  to  a  man,  is  that  from  which  every  woman  ex-  clofe  together,  and  the  ftalks  terminated  by  trifid  cy- 
pedis  her  chief  happinefs.  We  cannot  therefore  con-  mofe  bunches  of  fmall  yellow  flowers.  I  his  fort  grows 
elude  this  article  more  properly  than  with  warning  our  abundantly  on  rocks,  old  walls,  and  tops  of  buildings, 
female  readers  not  to  give  up  their  hearts  haftily  to  men  almoft  everywhere,  which  often  appear  covered  with  the 
whofe  ftation  in  life  is  much  higher  than  their  own  ;  flowers  in  fummer.  7.  The  fexangularc,  or  fexangular 
and  we  beg  leave  to  affure  every  one  of  them,  that  the  ftone-crop,  hath  a  fibry  perennial  root ;  thick,  fhort, 
man  who  folicits  the  lad  favour  under  the  moft  folemn  fucculent  ftalks ;  fmall,  fuboval,  gibbous,  eredl  leaves 
promife  of  a  fubfequent  marriage,  is  a  bafe  feducer,  who  clofe  together,  arranged  fix  ways  imbricatim,  and  the 
prefers  a  momentary  gratification  of  his  own  to  her  (talks  terminated  by  bunches  of  yellow  flowers.  It 
honour  and  happinefs  through  life,  and  has  no  intention  grows  on  rocky  and  other  dry  places  in  England,  &c. 
to  Fulfil  his  promife.  Or,  if  he  fhould  by  any  means  g.  The  album,  or  white  ftone-crop,  hath  fibry  perennial 
be  compelled  to  fulfil  it,  (he  may  depend  upon  much  ill  roots  ;  trailing  (lender  ftalks,  fix  or  eight  inches  long  ; 
treatment  in  return  for  her  premature  compliance  with  oblong,  obtufe,  feflile,  fpreading  leaves  ;  and^  the  ftalks 
his  bafe  defires.  terminated  by  branchy  cymofe  bunches  of  white  flowers. 

SEDUM,  orpine,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  pen-  This  grows  on  old  walls,  rocks,  and  buildings,  in  Eng- 
tagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants;  land,  &c.  9.  The  hifpanicum,  or  Spanilh  fedum,  hath 

and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  13th  or-  fibrous  perennial  roots,  crowned  with  clufters  of  taper, 
der,  Succulent a.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  acute,  fucculent  leaves ;  (lender  fucculent  ftalks,  four 
is  pentapetalous,  pointed,  and  fpreading  ;  there  are  five  or  five  inches  high,  garnifhed  alfo  with  taper  leaves,  and 
nectariferous  fquamae  or  fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  ger-  terminated  by  downy  cymofe  clufters  of  white  flowers, 
men.  The  capfnles  are  five.  All  thefe  fpecies  of  fedum  are  hardy  herbaceous  fuc- 

The  fpecies  are  20  in  number.  I.  The  VerUcilla-  culent  perennials,  durable  in  root,  but  moftly  annual  in 
turn  ;  2.  Telephium  ;  3.  Anacampferos  ;  4.  Aizoon  ;  ftalk,  &c.  which,  rifing  in  fpring,  flower  in  June,  July, 

5.  Hybridum  ;  6.  Populifolium  ;  7.  Stellatum ;  8.  Ce-  and  Auguft,  in  different  (orts  ;  the  flowers  confiding 
paea ;  9.  Libanoticum  ;  10.  Dafyphyllum  ;  11.  Re-  univerfally  of  five  fpreading  petals,  generally  crowning 
flexum  ;  12.  Rupeftre  ;  1  3.  Lineare  ;  14.  Hifpanicum;  the  (talks  numeroufly  in  corymbofe  and  cymofe  bunches 
*3.  Album;  16.  Acre;  1 7.  Sexangulare;  18.  Annuum;  and  fpikes,  appearing  tolerably  confpicuous,  and  are 
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fuccecded  by  plenty  of  feeds  in  autumn,  by  which  they 
may  be  propagated,  alfo  abundantly  by  parting  the 
roots,  and  by  flips  or  cuttings  of  the  ftalks  in  fu miner; 
in  all  of  which  methods  they  readily  grow  and  fpread 
very  faft  into  tufted  bunches  :  being  all  of  fncculent 
growth,  they  confequently  delight  molt  in  dry  foils,  or 
in  any  dry  rubbifny  earth. 

^  Ufes .  As  flowering  plants,  they  are  moftly  employ¬ 
ed  to  embellifh  rock-work,  ruins,  and  the  like  places, 
planting  either  the  roots  or  cuttings  of  the  fhoots  in 
a  little  mud  or  any  moift  foil  at  firfi,  placing  it  in  the 
crevices,  where  they  will  foon  root  and  fix  themfelves, 
and  fpread  about  very  agreeably.  For  economical  pur- 
pofes,  the  reflexum  and  rupeftre  are  cultivated  in  Hol¬ 
land  and  Germany,  to  mix  with  lettuce  in  faliads.  The 
wall-pepper  is  fo  acrid,  that  it  blifters  the  flan  when  ap- 
plied  externally.  Taken  inwardly,  it  excites  vomiting. 
In  fcorbutic  cafes  and  quartan  agues,  it  is  faid  to  be  an 
excellent  medicine  under  proper  management.  Goats 
cat  it ;  cows,  horfes,  fheep,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. 

SEED,  in  phyfiology,  a  fubftance  prepared  by  na¬ 
ture  for  the.  reproduction  and  confervation  of  the  fpeeies 
both  in  animals  and  plants.  See  Botany,  fed.  iv. 
p.  435.;  and  Physiology,  fed.  xii. 

SEEDLINGS,  among  gardeners,  denote  fuch  roots 
of  gillifiowers,  & c.  as  come  from  feed  fown.  Alfo 
the  young  tender  fhoots  of  any  plants  that  are  newly 
fown. 

SEEDY,  in  the  brandy  trade,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
dealers  to  denote  a  fault  that  is  found  in  feveral  parcels 
of  French  brandy,  which  renders  them  unfaleable.  The 
French  fuppofe  that  thefe  brandies  obtain  the  flavour 
which  they  exprefs  by  this  name,  from  weeds  that  grow 
among  the  vines  from  whence  the  wine  of  which  this 
brandy  is  prefled  was  made. 

SEEING,  the  perceiving  of  external  obje&s  by 
means  of  the  eye.  For  an  account  of  the  organs  of 
fight,  and  the  nature  of  viflon,  fee  Anatomy,  fed.  vi. 
and  Optics,  page  292,  et  feq . 

SEEKS,  a  religious  fed  fettled  at  Patna,  and  fo 
called  from  a  word  contained  m  one  of  the  command¬ 
ments  of  their  founder,  which  fignifies  learn  thou .  In 
books  giving  an  account  of  oriental  feds  and  oriental 
cuftoms,  we  And  mention  made  both  of  Seeks  and  Seth; 
and  we  are  Arongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  fame 
tribe  is  meant  to  be  denominated  by  both  words.  If 
fo,  different  authors  write  very  differently  bf  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  manners.  We  have  already  related  what  we 
then  knew  of  the  Seiks  under  the  aiticle  Hindoos, 
p.  530;  but  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  Mr  Wilkins 
‘gives  a  much  inoie  amiable  account  of  the  Seeksy  whrch 
we  lay  before  our  readers  with  pleafure. 

The  Seeks  are  a  fed  diilinguifhed  both  from  the 
Muflulmans  and  the  worfhippers  of  Brahma ;  and,  from 
our  author’s  account  of  them,  mull  be  an  amiable  peo¬ 
ple.  He  afked  leave  to  enter  into  their  chapel ;  i  hey 
faid  it  was  a  place  of  worfhip,  open  to  all  men,  but  in¬ 
timated  that  he  muft  take  off  his  fhoes.  On  comply¬ 
ing  with  this  ceremony,  he  was  politely  conduded  into 
the  hall,  and  feated  upon  a  carpet  in  the  midft  of  the 
aflembly.  The  whole  building  forms  a  iquare  of  about 
40  feet.  The  hall  is  in  the  centre,  divided  from  four 
other  apartments  by  wooden  arches,  upon  pillars  of  the 
farne  materials.  The  walls  above  the  arches  were  hung 
with  European  looking-glaffes  in  gilt  frames,  and  with 
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pidures.  On  the  left  hand,  as  one  enters,  is  the  chan¬ 
cel,  which  is  furnifhed  with  an  altar  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold,  raifed  a  little  above  the  ground  in  a  declining 
portion.  About  it  were  feveral  flower-pots  and  rof£ 
water  bottles,  and  three  urns  to  receive  the  donations 
of  the  charitable.  On  a  low  defk,  near  the  altar,  flood 
a  great  book,  of  folio  fize,  from  which  fome  portions 
are  daily  read  in  the  divine  fervice.  When  notice  was 
given  that  it  was  noon ,  the  congregation  arranged  them- 
fclves  upon  the  carpet  on  each  fide  of  the  hall.  The 
great  book  and  delk  were  brought  from  the  altar,  and 
placed  at  the  oppofite  extremity.  An  old  iilver-haired 
man  kneeled  down  before  the  defk,  with  his  face  to¬ 
wards  the  altar,  and  by  him  fat  a  man  with  a  dr  urn > 
and  two  or  three  with  cymbals.  The  book  was  now 
opened,  and  the  old  man  began  to  chant  to  the  time  of 
the  inftrurnents,  and  at  the  conclufion  of  every  verfe 
moft  of  the  congregation  joined  chorus  in  a  refponfe; 
with  countenances  exhibiting  great  marks  ofjoy.  Their 
tones  were  not  harfh  ;  the  time  was  quick  ;  and  Mr  Wil¬ 
kins  learned  that  the  fubjed  was  a  hymn  in  praife  of  the 
unity, omniprefence,  and  omnipotence  of  the  Deity  The 
hymn  concluded,  the  whole  company  got  up  and  prefent- 
ed  their  faces,  with  joined  hands,  towards  the  altar  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  The  prayer  was  a  fort  of  litany 
pronounced  by  a  young  man  in  a  loud  and  diftind 
voice  ;  the  people  joining,  at  certain  periods,  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  refponfe.  This  prayer  was  followed  by  a  fhort 
blefling  from  the  old  man,  and  an  invitation  to  the  af- 
fembly  to  partake  of  a  friendly  feaft.  A  fhare  was  of¬ 
fered  to  Mr  Wilkins,  who  was  too  polite  to  refufe  it. 

It  was  a  kind  of  fweetmeat  compofed  of  fngar  and 
flower  mixed  up  with  clarified  butter.  They  were  next 
ferved  with  a  few  fugar  plums ;  and  thus  ended  the 
feail  and  ceremony. 

In  the  courfe  of  converfation  Mr  Wilkins  learned  that 
the  founder  of  this  fed  was  A raneek  Sub,  who  lived  about 
400  years  ago  ;  who  left  behind  him  a  book,  compofed 
by  lnmfelf  in  verfe,  containing  the  doctrines  he  had  e- 
ftabhfhed  ;  that  this  book  teaches,  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  filling  all  fpace,  and  pervading  all  matter ;  and 
that  there  will  be  a  day  of  retribution,  when  virtue  will 
be  rewarded,  and  vice  punilhed.  (Our  author  forgot 
to  afk  in  what  manner.)  It  forbids  murder,  theft,  and 
fuch  other  deeds  as  are  by  the  majority  of  mankind 
efteemed  crimes,  and  inculcates  the  practice  of  all  the 
virtues  ;  but,  particularly,  a  univerfal  philanthropy  and 
hofpitality  to  ftrangers  and  travellers  It  not  only- 
commands  univerfal  toleration,  but  forbids  difputes  with 
thofe  of  another  peifuafion.  If  any  one  (how  a  fmcere 
inclination  to  be  admitted  among  them,  any  five  or 
more  Seeks  being  affcmbled  in  any  place,  even  on  the 
highway,  they  fend  to  the  firft  (hop  where  fweetmeats 
are  fold,  and  procure  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  kind  called  bata/a  (  Mr  Wilkins  does  not  tell  us  of 
what  it  is  compofed),  which  having  diluted  in  pure  wa¬ 
ter,  they  fprinkle  fome  of  it  on  the  body  and  eves  of 
the  profelyte,  whilftone  of  the  beft  inltrufted  repeats  to 
him  the  chief  canons  of  their  faith,  and  exafts  from  him 
a  iolemn  pronufe  to  abide  by  them  the  reft  of  his  life 
They  offered  to  admit  Mr  Wilkins  into  their  focietv  - 
but  he  declined  the  honour,  contenting  himfelfwith  • 
their  alphabet,  which  they  told  him  to  guard  as  the 
apple  of  Ins  eye,  as  it  was  a  facred  character.  Mr  Wil¬ 
kins  finds  it  but  little  different  from  the  Dewanasrari. 

The 
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Oegeberg  The  language  itfelf  is  a  mixture  of  Ferfian,  Arabic,  and 

II  .  Shanfcnt,  grafted  upon  the  provincial  dialed  of  Pun- 
Segovia . - - ,— 


Segovii, 


jah,  which  is  a,  kind  of  Hindowee,  or,  as  we  commonly 
call  it,  Moors. 

'  SEGEBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 

Holftein,  and  in  Wagria ;  with  a  cattle  (landing  on  a 
high  mountain,  confiding  of  limetlone,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  carried  to  Hamburg  and  Lubtck.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  Denmark,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Treve,  in 
E.  Long*  10.  9  N.  Lat.  54.  o. 

SEGEDIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Czongrad,  with  a  cadle.  The  Impcria- 
lids  took  it  from  the  Turks  in  j686.  It  is  feated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Teffe  and  Mafroch,  in  E. 
Long.  20  35.  N.  Lat.  46.  28. 

SEGMENT  of  a  Circle,  in  geometry,  is  that  part 
of  the  circle  contained  between  a  chord  and  an  arch  of 
the  fame  circle. 

SEGNA,  a  city  of  Croatia,  belonging  to  the  lioufe 
of  Audria,  and  feated  on  the  coad  of  the  Gulph  of 
Venice.  It  was  formerly  a  place  ot  ftrength  and  great 
importance  ;  but  it  has  differed  many  calamities,  and 
its  inhabitants  at  prefent  do  not  amount  to  7  :oc.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  century  it  fent  50  merchant 
(hips  to  fea ;  but  the  inconveniency  of  its  (ituation  and 
badnefs  of  its  harbour,  in  which  the  fea  is  never  calm, 
difeouraged  navigation,  and  Segna  lias  now  very  few 
(hips  belonging  to  it.  Among  the  cudoms  of  the  Seg- 
nans,  Mr  Fortis  mentions  one  relative  to  the  dead, 
which  for  its  Angularity  may  be  worthy  of  notice. 

#orip,  “  All  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  family  go  to 

Travels  inti  kifs  the  corpfe,  by  way  of  taking  leave,  before  burial 
Dalmatia  Each  of  them  uncovers  the  face,  over  which  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  is  fpread,  more  or  lei's  rich  according  to  the 
family  ;  having  killed  the  dead  perfon,  every  one  throws 
another  handkerchief  over  the  face  ;  all  which  remain 
to  the  heirs,  and  fometimes  there  are  20,  30,  and  more 
at  this  ceremony.  Some  throw  all  thefe  handkerchiefs 
Into  the  grave  with  the  corpfe  ;  and  this,  in  former 
-times,  was  the  general  cudom  ;  but  then  they  were 
rich.  This  feems  to  have  been  brought  into  ufe  as  a 
fubditutc  for  the  ancient  voft  lachnmatoru .”  E.  Long. 
15.  21.  N  Lat.  45.  2 

SEGNI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campag- 
na  of  Pvome,  with  a  bifliop’s  fee,  and  the  title  of  duchy. 
It  is  faid  that  organs  were  fird  invented  here.  It  is 
feated  on  a  mountain.  E.  Long.  1  3.  \  5.  N.  Lat.  4*.  50. 

SEGORBE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  a  b' (hop’s  fee. 
It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  between  the  moun¬ 
tains,  in  a  (oil  very  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  where 
there  are  quarries  of  fine  marble.  It  was  taken  from 
the  Moors  in  1245;  and  the  Romans  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  carry  fome  of  the  marble  to  Rome.  W. 
Long.  c.  3.  N.  Lat.  39.  48. 

SEGOVIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  of  great  power 
in  the  time  of  the  Caefars,  is  bmlt  upon  two  hills  near 
the  banks  or  the  Arayda  in  Old  Cadile.  W.  Long.  3. 
48.  N.  Lat.  41.  o.  It  is  dill  a  bidiop’s  fee,  and  is  di- 
dinguidied  for  fome  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  In 
the  year  1525  the  city  contained  50  a  families,  but 
now  they  do  not  furpafs  200c,  a  fcanty  population  for 
25  parifhes ;  yet,  befides  21  churches  and  a  cathedral, 
there  are  7\  convents. 

The  firit  obje&  in  Segovia  that  attra£ta  the  eye  is 


the  aquedu&,  which  the  Angular  fituation  of  the  city 
renders  neceffary.  As  it  is  built  upon  two  hills,  and  “ 
the  valley  by  which  they  are  feparated,  and  extends 
confiderably  in  every  dire&ion,  it  was  difficult  for  a 
part  of  the  citizens  to  be  fupplied  with  water.  The 
difficulty  was  removed,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  by  this  aquedudb,  which 
is  one  of  the  mod  aftonifhing  and  the  bed  preferved  of 
the  Roman  works.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Swinburne, 
who  furveyed  it  in  1776,  aud  who  feems  to  have  given 
a  very  accurate  account  of  the  curiofities  of  Segovia,  it^J£ 
is  iuperior  in  elegance  of  proportion  to  the  Pont  du  r 
Gard  at  Nifmes.  It  is  fo  perfe&ly  well  preferved, 
that  it  does  not  feem  leaky  in  any  part.  From  die  firil 
low  arches  to  the  refervoir  in  the  town,  its  length  is 
2400  Spanifh  feet ;  its  greated  height  (in  the  Plaza 
del  Azobejo  at  the  foot  of  the  walls)  is  104;  it  is  there 
compofed  of  a  double  row  of  arches,  built  of  large  fquare 
dones  without  mortar,  and  over  them  a  hollow  wall  of 
coarfer  materials  for  the  channel  of  the  water,  covered 
with  large  oblong  flags.  Of  the  lower  range  of  arcades, 
which  are  15  feet  wide  by  65  high,  there  are  42.  The 
upper  arches  are  1 19  in  number,  their  height  27  Spa¬ 
nifh  feet,  their  breadth  feventeen,  the  traniverfal  thick- 
nefs,  or  depth  of  the  piers,  eight  feet. 

The  cathedral  is  a  mixture  ox  the  Gothic  and  Moor-  Travels  in 
ifh  archite&ure.  The  infide  is  very  ipacious  and  of  ma*  b  & 
jedic  fimplicity.  The  windows  are  well  difpofed,  and 
the  great  altar  has  been  lately  decorated  with  the  fined 
Grenadian  marble.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in 
this  cathedral,  as  well  as  in  mod  others  of  Spain,  the 
choir  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  The  church 
is  nearly  upon  the  model  of  the  great  church  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  but  it  is  not  fo  highly  finilhed. 

The  alcazar,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  Moors,  ftand* 
in  one  of  the  fined  pofitions  poffible,  on  a  rock  riling 
above  the  open  country.  A  very  pretty  river  wafhes 
the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and  the  city  lies  admirably 
well  on  each  fide  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  the  declivity 
is  woody,  and  the  banks  charmingly  rural ;  the  (nowy 
mountains  and  dark  fore  Its  of  Saint  Ildefonzo  comoofe 
an  awful  back-ground  to  the  pitdure.  Towards  the 
town  there  is  a  large  court  before  the  great  outward 
tower,  which,  as  the  prifon  of  Gil  Bias,  is  io  well  de¬ 
fer  ibed  by  Le  Sage,  that  the  fubjedt  requires  no  farther 
explanation.  The  red  of  the  buildings  form  an  antique 
palace,  which  has  feldom  been  inhabited  by  any  but  pri- 
i'oners  fince  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who 
were  much  attached  to  this  fituation.  There  are  fome 
magnificent  halls  in  it,  with  much  gilding  in  the  ceil¬ 
ings,  in  a  femi-barbarous  taite.  All  the  kings  ot  Spain 
are  feated  in  date  along  the  cornice  of  the  great  faloon; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  like  the  princes 
whole  names  they  bear;  il  that  refemblance,  however,  be 
wanting,  they  have  no  other  merit  to  claim.  The 
royal  apartments  aie  now  occupied  by  a  college  of 
young  gentlemen  cadets,  educated  at  the  king’s  ex¬ 
pence  in  all  the  fcfences  requisite  for  forming  an  engi¬ 
neer.  The  grand-mader  of  the  ordnance  refides  at  Se¬ 
govia,  which  is  the  head  citablidiment  ol  the  Spanilh 
artillery. 

The  mint  is  below  the  alcazar,  a  large  building,  the 
moil  ancient  place  of  coinage  in  the  kingdom.  The 
machines  for  melting,  damping,  and  mllhng  the  coin, 
are  worked  by  water ;  but  there  is  realon  to  believe 

that 
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that  Seville  has  at  prefent  more  bufi nefs,  as  being  near¬ 
er  the  fource  of  riches,  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  the 
ingots  of  America  are  landed. 

The  uneven nefs  of‘  the  crown  of  the  hill  gives  a  wild 
look  to  this  city.  Moft  of  the  ftreets  are  crooked  and 
dirty,  the  houfes  wooden  and  very  wretched  ;  nor  do 
the  inhabitants  appear  much  the  richer  for  their  cloth 
manufactory.  Indeed,  it  is  not  in  a  very  flourifhing 
Condition,  but  what  cloth  they  make  is  very  fine. 

The  country  about  Segovia  has  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  the  bed  for  rearing  the  kind  of  fheep  that  produ¬ 
ces  the  beautiful  Spanifh  wool;  but  as  thofe  flocks  wan¬ 
der  over  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Segovia  feems 
to  have  no  exciufive  title  to  this  reputation.  Segovia 
(fays  Mr  Townfend,  whofe  valuable  travels  will  be 
read  with  much  pleafure)  was  once  famous  for  its  cloth 
made  on  the  king’s  account ;  but  other  nations  have 
fince  become  rivals  in  this  branch,  and  the  manufacture 
in  this  city  has  been  gradually  declining.  When  the 
king  gave  it  up  to  a  private  company,  he  left  about 
3000 1.  in  trade  ;  but  now  he  is  no  longer  a  partner  in 
the  bufinefs.  In  the  year  1612  were  made  here 
25, £00  pieces  of  cloth,  which  confumed  44,625  quin¬ 
tals  of  wool,  employed  34,189  perfons  ;  but  at  prefent 
they  make  only  about  4000  pieces.  The  principal  im¬ 
perfections  of  this  cloth  are,  that  the  thread  is  not  even, 
and  that  much  greafe  remains  in  it  when  it  is  delivered 
to  the  dyer ;  in  confequence  of  which  the  colour  is  apt 
to  fail.  Yet,  independently  of  imperfections,  fo  many 
are  the  difadvantages  under  which  the  manufacture  la¬ 
bours,  that  foreigners  can  afford  to  pay  3  1.  for  the  ar- 
roba  of  fine  wool,  for  which  the  Spaniard  gives  no  more 
than  20  (hillings,  and  after  all  his  charges  can  command 
the  market  even  in  the  ports  of  Spain. 

Segovia  (New),  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New 
Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala;  feated  on  the 
river  Yare,  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Hondu¬ 
ras.  W.  Long.  84.  30.  N.  Lat  13.  25. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  America,  in  Terra  Firma,  and 
in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  feated  on  a  river,  near  a 
very  high  mountain,  where  there  are  mines  of  gold.  W. 
Long.  65.  30.  N.  Lat.  8.  20. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  the  ifland  of  Manila, 
and  one  of  the  larged  of  the  Philippines,  feated  at  the 
north  end  of  the  ifland,  24omile8  noith  of  Manila,  and 
fubjeft  to  Spain.  E.  Long.  120.  59.  N.  Lat.  18. 
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SEGREANT,  is  the  herald’s  word  for  a  griffin 
when  drawn  in  a  leaping  pofture  and  difplaying  his 
wings  as  if  ready  to  fly. 

SEGUE,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  is  often  found  before 
aria,  ailtluja ,  amen ,  &c.  to  fhow  that  thofe  portions  or 
parts  are  to  be  fung  immediately  after  the  laft  note  of 
that  part  over  which  it  is  writ ;  but  if  thefe  words  Ji 
placet  i  or  ad  libitum ,  are  joined  there  with,  it  fignifies, 
that  thefe  portions  may  be  fung  or  not  at  pleafure. 

SEGUIER1A,  in  botany;  a  plant  belonging  to 
the  clafs  of  poiyandria,  and  the  order  of  monogynia. 
The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous ;  the  phylla  are  oblong, 
concave,  coloured,  and  permanent ;  there  is  no  corolla. 
The  capfule  is  oblong  and  monofpermous,  the  large  ala 
terminating  in  frnall  lateral  alas.  There  is  only  one  fpe- 
cies,  the  americana . 

SEJANT,  a  term  ufed  in  heraldry,  when  afclion,  or 


other  bead,  is  drawn  in  an  efcutcheon  fitting  like  a  cat 
with  his  Fore- feet  ftraight.  w'  *  ~lllV 

SEJANUS  (jEHus),  a  native  of  Vulfinum  in  Tuf- 
cany,  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  court  of  Tiberi¬ 
us.  His  father’s  name  was  Seius  Strabo  ;  a  Roman 
knight,  commander  of  the  pretorian  guards.  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  defeended  from  the  Junian  family.  Sejanus 
firft  gained  the  favours  of  Caius  Caefar,  the  grandfon  of 
Auo-uftus,  blit  afterwards  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  in- 
tereft  and  the  views  of  Tiberius,  who  then  fat  on  the 
imperial  throne.  The  emperor,  who  was  naturally  of 
a  fufpieious  temper,  was  free  and  open  with  Sejanus, 
and  while  he  diflrufted  others,  he  communicated  his 
greateft  fecrets  to  this  fawning  favourite.  Sejanus  im-  option  a* * 
proved  this  confidence  ;  and  when  he  had  found  that  he  *  l>° 
poffeffed  the  efteem  of  Tiberius,  he  next  endeavoured 
to  become  the  favourite  of  the  loldiers,  and  the  darling 
of  the  fenate.  As  commander  of  the  pretorian  guards 
he  was  the  fecond  man  in  Rome,  and  in  that  important 
office  he  made  ufe  of  iniinuations  and  every  mean  arti¬ 
fice  to  make  himfelf  beloved  and  revered.  His  affability 
and  condefcenfiou  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  common 
fokiiers,  and,  by  appointing  his  own  favourites  and  ad¬ 
herents  to  places  of  truft  and  honour,  all  the  officers  and 
centurions  of  the  army  became  devoted  to  his  interefl. 

The  views  of  Sejanus  in  this  were  well  known  ;  yet,  to 
advance  with  more  fuccefs,  he  attempted  to  gain  the  af- 
re&ion  of  the  fenators.  In  this  he  met  with  no  oppo- 
fition.  A  man  who  has  the  difpofal  of  places  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  dignity,  and  who  has  the  command  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  cannot  but  be  the  favourite  of  thofe  who  are 
in  need  of  his  affiftance.  It  is  even  faid,  that  Sejanus 
gained  to  his  views  all  the  wives  of  the  fenators,  by  a 
private  and  moft  fecret  promife  of  marriage  to  each  of 
them,  whenever  he  had  made  himfelf  independent  and 
fovereign  of  Rome.  Yet,  however  fuccefsful  with  the 
beft  and  nobleft  families  in  the  empire,  Sejanus  had  to 
combat  numbers  in  the  houfe  of  the  emperor;  but  thefe 
feeming  obftacles  were  foon  removed.  All  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  Tiberius  were  facrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  the  favourite  under  various  pretences  ;  and 
Drufus  the  fon  of  the  emperor,  by  ftriking  Sejanus, 
made  his  deftru&ion  fure  and  inevitable.  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Drufus,  was  gained  by  Sejanus ;  and,  though 
the  mother  of  many  children,  fhe  was  prevailed  upon  to 
affift  her  adulterer  in  the  murder  of  her  hufband,  and 
fhe  confented  to  marry  him  when  Drufus  was  dead.  No 
fooner  was  Drufus  poifoned,  than  Sejanus  openly  decla¬ 
red  his  wifli  to  marry  Livia.  This  was  ftrongly  oppo- 
fed  by  Tiberius  ;  and  the  emperor,  by  recommending 
Germanicus  to  the  fenators  for  his  fucceffor,  rendered 
Sejanus  bold  arid  determined.  He  was  more  urgent  in 
his  demands  ;  aifd  when  he  could  not  gain  the  confent  of 
the  emperor,  he  perfuaded  him  to  retire  to  folitude  from 
the  noife  of  Rome  and  the  troubles  of  the  government. 

Tiberius,  naturally  fond  of  eafe  and  luxury,  yielded  to 
his  reprefentations  and  retired  to  Campania,  leaving  Se- 
janus  at  the  head  of  the  empire.  This  was  highly  gra¬ 
tifying  to  the  favourite,  but  he  was  not  without  a  ma¬ 
iler.  Prudence  and  moderation  might  have  made  him 
what  he  wifhed  to  be;  but  having  offended  the  emperor 
beyond  torgivenefs,  he  refolvcd  to  retrieve  his  lofs,  and 
by  one  vigorous  effort  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  empir«. 

He  called  together  his  friends  and  followers ;  he  paid 
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court  to  fucli  as  fecmcd  diflaffedled  ;  he  held  foitli  re¬ 
wards  and  proinifes  ;  and,  having  increafed  the  number 
of  his  partifans,  formed  a  bold  confpiracy,  refolved  by 
any  means  to  feize  the  fovereign  power. 

.  A -powerful  league  was  formed  with  aftonifhing  rapi¬ 
dity,  and  great  numbers  of  all  descriptions,  fenators  as 
well  a*  military  men,  entered  into  the  plot.  Among 
thefe,  Satrins  Secundus  was  the  confidential  friend  and 
prime  agent  of  the  miniller.  Whatever  was  this  man’s 
motive,  whether  fear,  or  views  of  filtered,  or  ingratitude 
(for  no  principle  of  honour  can  be  imputed  to  him),  he 
refolved  to  betray  the  fecret  to  Tiberius.  For  this  pur- 
pole  he  addrefled  himfelf  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of 
Anthony  the  triumvir,  the  widow  of  Drufus,  and  the 
mother  of  Germanicus.  When  this  illtidrious  woman, 
who  was  honoured  by  the  court  and  reveied  by  the 
people,  heard  the  particulars,  die  fent  difpatches  to  the 
emperor  by  one  of  her  flaves.  Tiberius  was  adonifiied, 
but  not  difmayed.  The  danger  prefled  ;  his  habitual 
flownefs  was  out  of  feafon  ;  the  time  called  for  vigour 
and  decifive  meafures.  He  fent  Macro  to  Rome,  with 
a  fpecial  commiflion  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  praetorian  guards.  He  added  full  inflru&ions  for 
his  conduct  in  all  emergencies.  Early  in  the  morning 
on  the  i  <;th,  before  the  kalends  of  November,  a  report 
was  fpread,  that  letters  had  arrived  at  Rome,  in  which 
the  emperor  fignified  his  intention  to  aflbeiate  Sejanus 
with  himfelf  in  the  tribunitian  power.  The  fenate  was 
fummoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  near  the 
imperial  palace.  Sejanus  attended  without  delay.  A 
party  of  the  praetorians  followed  him.  Macro  met  him 
in  the  vedibule  of  the  temple.  He  approached  the  mi- 
nider  with  all  demondrations  of  profound  refpeft,  and 
taking  him  afide,  “  Be  not  furprifed  (he  faid)  that  you 
have  no  letter  from  the  prince  :  it  is  his  pleafure  to  de¬ 
clare  you  his  colleague  in  the  tribunitian  power ;  but 
he  thinks  that  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance  ftiould  be 
communicated  to  the  fathers  by  the  voice  of  the  confuls. 
I  am  going  to  deliver  the  emperor’s  orders.”  Sejanus, 
elated  with  joy,  andfiufhed  with  his  new  dignity,  enter¬ 
ed  the  fenate-houfe ;  Macro  followed  him.  As  foon  as 
the  confuls  arrived,  lie  delivered  the  letter  from  Tiberi¬ 
us,  and  immediately  went  forth  to  the  praetorian  guards. 
He  informed  them,  that  by  order  of  the  prince,  a  large 
donative  was  to  be  didributed  among  the  foldiers.  He 
added,  that,  by  a  new  commiflion,  he  himfelf  was 
appointed  their  commanding  officer  ;  and,  if  they 
followed  him  to  the  camp,  they  would  there  re¬ 
ceive  the  promifed  bounty.  The  lure  was  not  thrown 
out  in  vain  :  the  praetorian  guards  quitted  their  da- 
lion.  Laco,  who  flood  near  at  hand,  immediately  fur- 
rounded  the  fenate-houfe  with  a  body  of  the  city-co. 
horts. 

The  letter  to  the  confuls  was  confufed,  obfeure,  and 
tedious,  only  glancing  at  Sejanus,  till  at  lad  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  inve&ive  left  no  room  for  doubt.  Sejanus 
kept  his  feat  like  a  man  benumbed,  fenfelefs  and  ftupid 
with  adoniffimcnt.  His  friends,  who  a  little  before 
congratulated  him  on  his  new  dignity,  deferted  him  on 
every  fide.  He  was  commanded  by  the  conful  to  rife 
and  follow  him,  and  being  loaded  with  irons,  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  prifon.  His  downfal  filled  the  city  with  ex¬ 
ultation.  The  populace,  who  worfhipped  him  in  the 
hour  of  profperity,  rejoiced  to  fee  the  fad  catadrophe 
to  which  he  was  now  reduced.  They  followed  in  crowds, 
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rending  the  air  with  (houts,  and  pouring  forth  a  torrent  Sei 
of  abufe  and  fcurrilous  language.  The  prifoner  endea-  g 
voured  to  hide  his  face  ;  but  the  mob  delighted  to  fee 
remorfe  and  fhame  and  guilt  and  herror  in  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  didradted  countenance.  They  reviled  him 
for  his  adts  of  cruelty  ;  they  laughed  at  his  wild  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  they  tore  down  his  images,  and  dafhed  his  ftatues 
to  pieces.  Fie 'was  doomed  by  Tiberius  to  fuffer  death 
on  that  very  day  ;  but,  as  he  had  a  powerful  fadtion  in 
the  fenate,  it  was  not  thought  advifable,  for  the  mere 
formality  of  a  regular  condemnation,  to  hazard  a  de¬ 
bate.  Private  orders  were  given  to  Macro  to  difpatch 
him  without  delay  ;  but  the  conful,  feeing  the  difpofi* 
tions  of  the  people,  and  the  calm  neutrality  of  the  prae¬ 
torian  guards,  judged  it  bed  to  re-affemble  the  fathers. 
7'hey  met  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  With  one  voice 
Sejanus  was  condemned  to  die,  arid  the  fentence  was 
executed  without  delay.  He  was  drangled  in  the  pri¬ 
fon.  His  body  was  dragged  to  the  Gemoniae,  and,  af¬ 
ter  every  fpecies  of  infult  from  the  populace,  at  the  end 
of  three  days  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Such  was 
the  tragic  end  of  that  ambitious  favourite.  He  fell  a 
terrible  example  to  all,  who,  in  any  age  or  country, 
may  hereafter  endeavour  by  their  vices  to  rife  above 
their  fellow-citizens. 

SEIGNIOR,  is,  in  its  general  fignification,  the  fame 
with  lord ;  but  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  lord  of  the  fee 
as  of  a  manor,  as  feigneur  among  the  feudids  is  he  who 
grants  a  fee  or  benefit  out  of  the  land  to  another ;  and 
the  reafon  is,  becaufe  having  granted  away  the  ufe  and 
profit  of  the  land,  the  property  or  dominion  he  dill  re¬ 
tains  in  himfelf. 

SEIGNIORAGE,  is  a  royalty  or  prerogative  of  the 
king,  whereby  he  claims  an  allowance  of  gold  and  filver 
bought  in  the  mafs  to  be  exchanged  for  coin.  Asfeig- 
niorage,  out  of  every  pound  weight  of  gold,  the  king 
liad  for  his  coin  5  s.  of  which  he  paid  to  the  mafler  ©f 
the  mint  fometimes  1  s.  and  fometimes  1  s.  6  d.  Upon 
every  pound  weight  of  lilver,  the  leigniorage  anfwered 
to  the  king  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  18  penny¬ 
weights,  which  then  amounted  to  about  1  s.  out  of  which 
he  fometimes  paid  8  d.  at  others  9  d.  to  the  mafler.  Ia 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  V.  the  king’s  feigniorage  of 
every  pound  of  filver  was  15  d.  &c. 

SEIGNIORY,  is  borrowed  from  the  French feig- 
neuriey  i.  e.  dominates ,  imperium ,  principatus  ;  and  figni- 
fies  with  us  a  manor  or  lorddiip,  feigniory  de  fokemans . 
Seigniory  in  grofs ,  feems  to  be  the  title  of  him  who  is 
not  lord  by  means  of  any  manor,  but  immediately  in  his 
own  perfon  ;  as  tenure  in  capite ,  whereby  one  holds  of 
the  king  as  of  his  crown,  is  feigniory  in  grofs . 

SEIKS.  See  Hindostan,  p.  530. 

SEISIN,  in  law,  fignifies  pofleffion.  In  this  fenfe 
we  fay,  premier  feifin ♦  for  the  lird  pofleffion,  & c. 

Seifin  is  divided  into  that  in  deed  or  in  fad, ,  and  that 
in  law .  A  feifin  in  deed  is  where  a  pofleffion  is  actually 
taken :  but  a  feifin  in  law  is,  where  lands  defeend,  and 
the  party  has  not  entered  thereon  ;  or  in  other  words* 
it  is  where  a  perfon  has  a  right  to  lands,  See.  and  is  by 
wrong  diffeifed  of  them.  A  feifin  in  law  is  held  to  be 
diffident  to  avow  on  ;  though  to  the  bringing  of  an  af- 
fize,  a&ual  feifin  ^required;  and  where  feilln  is  alleged, 
the  perfon  pleading  it  mud  fliow  of  what  effate  he  is 
feifed,  &c. 

Seifin  of  a  fuperior  fervice  is  deemed  to  be  a  feifin 
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Ssifin.  of  all  fuperior  and  cafual  fervices  that  are  incident 

— *"v - thereto ;  and  feifin  of  a  leflee  for  years,  is  fufficient 

for  him  in  reverfion. 

Livery  of  Skisiv,  in  law,  an  effential  ceremony  in 
the  conveyance  of  landed  property  ;  being  no  other 
than  the  pure  feodal  inveftiture,  or  delivery  of  corpo¬ 
ral  pofTefiion  of  the  land  or  tenement.  This  was  held 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  complete  the  donation  ;  Nam 
fendam  fine  invefitura  nullo  modo  cohjl'.tw  potuit :  and 
an  eftate  was  then  only  perfect  when,  as  Fleta  exprefles 
it  in  our  law,  ft  juris  et  feifna  conjunftio.  See  Feof- 

ME  NT. 

Inveftitures,  in  their  original  rife,  were  probably  in¬ 
tended  to  demonftrate  in  conquered  countries  the  actual 
pofleffion  of  the  lord ;  and  that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare 
litigious  right,  which  the  foldier  was  ill  qualified  to 
profecute,  but  a  peaceable  and  firm  pofTefiion.  And, 
at  a  time  when  writing  was  feldom  pradlifed,  a  mere 
oral  gift,  at  a  diftance  from  the  fpot  that  was  given, 
was  not  likely  to  be  either  long  or  accurately  retained 
in  the  memory  of  byftanders,  who  were  very  little  inte- 
refted  in  the  grant.  Afterwards  they  were  retained  as 
a  public  and  notorious  adl,  that  the  country  might  take 
notice  of  and  teftify  the  transfer  of  the  eftate ;  and  that 
fuch  as  claimed  title  by  other  means  might  know  againft 
whom  to  bring  their  actions. 

In  all  well-governed  nations,  fome  notoriety  of  this 
kind  has  been  ever  held  requilite,  in  order  to  acquire 
and  afeertain  the  property  of  lands.  In  the  Roman 
law,  plenum  dominium  was  not  faid  to  fubfift  unlefs  where 
a  man  had  both  the  right  and  the  corporal  pnfffjton ; 
which  pofTefiion  could  not  be  acquired  without  both  an 
actual  intention  to  poflefs,  and  an  adlual  feifin,  or  entry 
into  the  premifles,  or  part  of  them  in  the  name  of  the 
whole.  And  even  in  ecclefiaftical  promotions,  where 
the  freehold  pafTes  to  the  perfon  promoted,  corporal 
pofTefiion  is  required  at  this  day  to  veil  the  property 
completely  in  the  new  proprietor ;  who,  according  to 
the  diflindlion  of  the  canonifts,  acquires  the  jus  ad  rent , 
or  inchoate  and  imperfedl  right,  by  nomination  and  in- 
flitution  ;  but  not  the  jus  in  re ,  or  complete  and  full 
right,  unlefs  by  corporal  pofTefiion.  Therefore  in  dig¬ 
nities  pofTefiion  is  given  by  inftalment ;  in  redlories  and 
vicarages  by  indidlion ;  without  which  no  temporal  rights 
accrue  to  the  minifter,  though  every  eccleiialtical  power 
is  veiled  in  him  by  inftitution.  Soalfo  even. in  defeents 
of  lands,  by  our  law,  which  are  call  on  the  heir  by  adl 
of  the  law  itfelf,  the  heir  has  not  plenum  dominium ,  or 
full  and  complete  ownerihip,  till  he  has  made  an  adlual 
corporal  entry  into  the  lands  :  for  if  he  dies  before  entry 
made,  his  heir  ihall  not  be  entitled  to  take  the  pofieftion, 
but  the  heir  of  the  perfon  who  was  laft  adtually  feifed. 
It  is  not  therefore  only  a  mere  right  to  enter,  but  the 
adlual  entry,  that  makes  a  man  complete  owner ;  fo  as 
to  tranfmit  the  inheritance  to  his  own  heirs  :  non  jus , 
fed  feifna ) facit  fipitem. 

Yet  the  corporal  tradition  of  lands  being  fometimes 
^convenient,  a  fymbolical  delivery  of  pofTefiion  was  in 
many  cafes  anciently  allowed  ;  by  transferring  fome- 
tliing  near  at  hand,  in  the  prefence  of  credible  wit- 
nefTes,  which  by  agreement  fhould  ferve  to  reprefent 
the  very  thing  defigned  to  be  conveyed ;  and  an  occu¬ 
pancy  of  this  fign  or  fymbol  was  permitted  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  occupancy  of  the  land  itfelf.  Among  the  Jews 
we  find  the  evidence  of  a  purchafe  thus  defined  in  the 
Vox,,  XVII.  Part  I. 


book  of  Ruth  :  (i  Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former  Seifin. 
time  in  Ifrael,  concerning  redeeming  and  concerning  " 

changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things :  a  man  plucked  oft* 
his  fhoe,  and  gave  it  to  liis  neighbour  ;  and  this  was  a 
teftimony  in  Ifrael. ”  Among  the  ancient  Goths  and 
Swedes,  contradls  for  the  fale  of  lands  were  made  in 
the  prefence  of  witneffes,  who  extended  the  cloak  of 
the  buyer,  while  the  feller  caft  a  clod  of  the  land  into 
it,  in  order  to  give  pofieftion  ;  and  a  ftaff  or  wand  was 
alfo  delivered  from  the  vender  to  the  vendee,  which 
pafied  through  the  hands  of  the  witneftes.  With  our 
Saxon  anceftors  the  delivery  of  a  turf  was  a  neceflary 
folemnity  to  eftablifh  the  conveyance  of  lands.  And, 
to  this  day,  the  conveyance  of  our  copyhold  eftates  is 
ufually  made  from  the  feller  to  the  lord  or  his  fie  ward 
by  delivery  of  a  rod  or  verge,  and  then  from  the  lord  to 
the  purchafer  by  re-delivery  of  the  fame  in  the  prefence 
of  a  jury  of  tenants. 

Conveyances  in  writing  were  the  laft  and  mod  re¬ 
fined  improvement.  The  mere  delivery  of  pofTefiion, 
either  adlual  or  fymbolical,  depending  on  the  ocular 
teftimony  and  remembrance  of  the  witneftes,  was  liable 
to  be  forgotten  or  mifreprefented,  and  became  frequent¬ 
ly  incapable  of  proof.  Befides,  the  new  occafions  and 
neceflities  introduced  by  the  advancement  of  commerce, 
required  means  to  bedevifedoi  charging  and  incumber¬ 
ing  eftates,  and  of  making  them  liable  to  a  multitude  of 
coa  litions  and  minute  defignations,  for  the  purpofes  of 
raifing  money,  without  an  abfolute  fale  of  the  land  ; 
and  fometimes  the  like  proceedings  were  found  ufeful 
in  order  to  make  a  deeent  and  competent  provifion  for 
the  numerous  branches  of  a  family,  and  for  other  do- 
meftic  views.  None  of  which  could  be  effecled  by  a 
mere,  fimple,  corporal  transfer  of  the  foil  from  one  man 
to  another,  which  was  principally  calculated  for  convey¬ 
ing  an  abfolute  unlimited  dominion.  Written  deeds* 
were  therefore  introduced,  in  order  to  fpecify  and  per-* 
petuate  the  peculiar  purpofes  of  the  party  who  convey¬ 
ed  :  yet  ftift,  for  a  very  long  feries  of  years,  they  were 
never  made  ufe  of,  but  in  company  with  the  more  an¬ 
cient  and  notorious  method  of  transfer  by  delivery  of* 
corporal  pofTefiion. 

Livery  of  feiiin,  by  the  common  law,  is  neceflary  to 
be  made  upon  every  grant  of  an  eftate  of  freehold  in  he-, 
reditaments  corporeal,  whether  of  inheritance  or  for  life 
only.  I11  hereditaments  incorporeal  it  is  impofiible  to 
be  made;  for  they  are  not  the  objedl  of  the  fenfes:  and 
in  leafes  for  years,  or  other  chattel  interefts,  it  is  not, 
neceflary.  In  leafes  for  years  indeed  an  actual  entry  is 
neceflary,  to  veil  the  ellate  in  the  leflee;  for  a  bare  leafe 
gives  him  only  a  right  to  enter,  which  is  called  his  inte- 
reft  in  the  term,  or  interejfe  termini :  and  when  lie  enters 
in  purfuance  of  that  right,  lie  is  then,  and  not  before, 
in  pofTefiion  of  his  term,  and  complete  tenant  for  years. 

This  entry  by  the  tenant  himfelf  ferves  the  purpofe  of 
notoriety,  as  well  as  livery  of  feifin  from  the  gmnter 
could  have  done ;  which  it  would  have  been  improper 
to  have  given  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  that  folemnity  is  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  conveyance  of  a  freehold.  And  this 
is  one  reafon  why  freeholds  cannot  be  made  to  com¬ 
mence  in  futuroy  becaufe  they  cannot  (at  the  common 
law)  be  made  but  by  livery  of  feiiin  ;  which  livery,  be¬ 
ing  an  adbual  manual  tradition  of  the  land,  mull  take 
effedl  in  prafenti ,  or  not  at  all. 

Livery  of  feiiin  is  either  in  deed  or  in  lazv. 

1  1  Livery 
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Livery  in  deed  is  thus  performed.  The  feoffor,  leffor, 
or  his  attorney,  together  with  the  feoffee,  kffee,  or  his 
attorney,  (for  this  may  as  effeftually  be  done  by  de¬ 
puty  or  attorney  as  by  the  principals  themfelves  in 
perfon),  come  to  the  land  or  to  the  houfe  ;  and  there, 
in  the  prefence  ©f  witneffes,  declare  the  contents  of 
the  feoffment  or  leafe  on  which  livery  is  to  be  made. 
And  then  the  feofFor,  if  it  be  of  land,  doth  deliver  to 
the  feoffee,  all  other  perfon3  being  out  of  the  ground, 
a  clod  or  turf,  or  a  twig  or  bough  there  growing, 
with  words  to  this  effeft :  “  I  deliver  tliefe  to  you  m 
the  name  of  feifin  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  con¬ 
tained  in  this  deed/7  But,  if  it  be  of  a  houfe,  the 
feoffor  mull  take  the  ring  or  latch  of  the  door,  the 
houfe  being  quite  empty,  and  deliver  it  to  the  feoffee 
in  the  fame  form  ;  and  then  the  feofFee  muff  enter 
alone,  and  flint  the  door,  and  then  open  it,  and  let 
in  the  others.  If  the  conveyance  or  feoffment  be  of 
divers  lands,  lying  fcattered  in  one  and  the  fame,  coun¬ 
ty,  then  in  the  feoffor’s  poffefiion,  livery  of  feifin  of 
any  parcel,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  fufficeth  for  all  , 
but  if  they  be  in  feveral  counties,  there  mull  be  as 
many  liveries  3s  there  are  counties.  For,  if  the  title  to 
tliefe  lands  comes  to  be  difputed,  there  muff  be  as 
many  trials  as  there  are  counties,  and  the  jury  of  one 
county  are  no  judges  of  the  notoriety  of  a  fad  in  ano¬ 
ther.  Befides,  anciently,  this  feifin  was  obliged  to  be 
delivered  coram  paribus  de  vicineto ,  before  the  peers  or 
freeholders  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  attefled  fuch 
delivery  in  the  body  or  on  the  back  of  the  deed  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rule  of  the  feodal  law,  Pares  debent  in- 
tereje  invcdilurx  feud'u  et  non  alii  :  for  which  this  '  reafon 
is  exnrefsly  given  ;  becaufe  the  peers  or  vaffals  of  the 
lord,  being  bound  by  their  oath  of  fealty,  will  take  care 
that  no  fraud  be  committed  to  his  prejudice,  which 
ft  rangers  might  be  apt  to  connive  at.  And  though  af¬ 
terwards  the  ocular  atteftation  of  the  pares  was  held 
unneceffary,  and  livery  might  be  made  before  any  cre¬ 
dible  witneffes,  yet  the  trial,  in  cafe  it  was  difputed, 
{like  that  of  all  other  atteftations),  was  {till  referved  to 
the  pares  or  jury  of  the  county.  Alfo,  if  the  lands  be 
out  on  leafe,  though  all  lie  in  the  fame  county,  there 
mufl  be  as  many  liveries  as  there  are  tenants  :  becaufe  no 
livery  can  be  made  in  this  cafe,  but  by  the  confent  of 
the  particular  tenant  ;  and  the  confent  of  one  will  not 
bind  the  reft.  And  in  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  prudent,  and 
ufual,  to  endorfe  the  livery  of  feifin  on  the  back  of  the 
^eed,  fpecifying  the  manner,  place,  and  time  of  making 
it ;  together  with  the  names  of  the  witneffes.  And  thus 
much  for  livery  in  deed. 

Livery  in  taw  is  where  the  fame  is  not  made  on 
the  land,  but  in  fight  cj  it  only  ;  the  feofFor  faying  to 
the  feoffee,  “  I  give  you  yonder  land,  enter  *md  take 
poffeffion.”  Here,  if  the  feoffee  enters  during  the  life 
of  the  feoffor,  it'  is  a  good  livery,  but  not  other  wife  ; 
unlefs  he  dares  not  enter  through  fear  of  his  life  or  bo¬ 
dily  harm  ;  and  then  his  continual  claim,  made  yearly 
in  due  form  of  law,  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  lands,  will 
iufEce  without  an  entry.  This  livery  in  law  cannot, 
however,  be  given  or  received  by  attorney,  but  only  by 
the  parties  themfelves. 

SEIZE,  in  the  fea -language,  is  to  make  faff  or 
bind,  particularly  to  fatten’  two  ropes  together  with 
xope-yarr.  The  feizir.g  of  a  boat  is  a  rope  tied  to  a 
ring  or  little  chain  in  the  fore-fhip  of  the  boat,  by  which 
means  it  is  fattened  to  the  f:de  of  the  fhip* 
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SEIZURE,  in  commerce,  an  arreft.of  feme  mer-  Seizure- 
chandife,  moveable,  or  other  matter,  either  in  confe-  gdJJe^ 
quence  of  feme  law  or  of  feme  exprefs  order  of  the  _  -  ,j 
fevereign.  Contraband  goods,  thofe  fraudulently  en¬ 
tered,  or  landed  without  entering  at  all,  or  at  wrong 
places,  are  fubjeft  to  feizure.  In  feizures  among  us,  one 
half  goes  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to  the  king. 

SELAGO,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  angiofpermia 
order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th  order, 
jdggregatje.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  :  the  tube  of  the 
corolla  capillary,  with  the  limb  nearly  equal,  and  a 
fin  rie  feed.  There  are  22  fpecies. 

SELDEN  (John),  called  by  Grotius  the  glory  of 
England ,  was  born  at  Salvington  in  Suffex  in  15:84. 

He  was  educated  at  the  free-fehool  at  Chichefter 
whence  he  was  fent  to  Hart- Hall  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  where  he  ttaid  four  years.  In  1612,  he  enter¬ 
ed  himfelf  in  Clifford’s  Inn,  in  order  to  fludy  the  law  ; 
and  about  two  years  after  removed  to  the  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple,  where  he  foon  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
learning.  He  had  already  publifhed  feveral  of  his  works  ^ 
and  this  year  wrote  verfes  In  Latin,  Greek,  and  Eng- 
lifh,  upon  Mr  William  Browne’s  Britannia’s  Pattorals. 

In  1614,  he  publifhed  his  Titles  of  Honour;  and  in 
1616,  his  Notes  on  Sir  John  Fortefcue’s  book  Dc  Lau- 
dibus  Legum  Anglia,  In  1618,  he  publifhed  his  Hiffory 
of  Tythes ;  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and 
was  animadverted  upon  by  feveral  writers ;  and  for  that 
book  he  was  called  before  the  high  commifiion  court, 
and  obliged  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  I11V 
forrow  for  having  publifhed  it.  In  1621,  being  fent  for 
by  the  parliament,  though  he  was  not  then  a  member 
of  that  houfe,  and  giving  his  opinion  very  flrongly  in. 
favour  of  their  privileges  in  oppofition  to  the  court,  he 
was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  fheriff  of  Lon¬ 
don,  but  was  fet  at  liberty  after  five  weeks  confinement. 

In  1623,  lie  was  chofen  burgefs  for  Lancafter ;  but* 
amidft  all  the  diviiions  of  the  nation,  kept  himfelf  neu¬ 
ter,  profecuting  his  fludies  with  fuch  application, 
that  though  he  was  the  next  year  chofen  reader  of 
Lyon’s  Inn,  he  refilled  to  perform  that  office.  In  1625* 
he  was  chofen  burgefs  for  Great  Bedwin  in  Wiltfhire, 
to  ferve  in  the  firtt  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.  in 
which  he  declared  hirafelf  warmly  againft  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  and  on  his  Grace’s  being  impeached  by 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  appointed  one  of  the  ma¬ 
nagers  of  the  articles  againft  him.  In  1627  and  1628, 
he  oppofed  the  court  party  with  great  vigour.  The 
parliament  being  prorogued  to  January  20.  1629,  Mr 
Selden  retired  to  the  earl  of  Kent’s  houfe  at  Wreft,  in 
Bedfordfhire,  where  he  finifhed  his  Marmora  Arunde *~ 
liana .  The  parliament  being  met,  lie,  among  others, 
again  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againft  the  courts 
when  the.  king  diffolving  the  parliament,  ordered  feveral 
of  the  members  to  be  brought  before  the  King's- Bench, 
bar,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Among  thefe  was 
Mr  Selden,  who  infilling  on  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and 
re  Kill  ng  to  make  his  iubmiffion,  was  removed  to  the. 

King’s  Bench  prifen.  Being  here  in  danger  of  his  life 
on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging  in  Southwark,. he 
petitioned  the  lord  high  treafurer,  at  the  end  of  Trini¬ 
ty-term,  to  intercede  with  his  Majefty  that  he  might  be 
removed  to  the  Gate- Houfe,  Weftminfter,  which  was 
granted  :  but  in  Michaelmas  term  following,  the  judges 
obj e<fting  to  the  lord  treafurer’s  warrant,  by  which  he 

had 
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Sehfcn,  had  been  removed  to  the  Gate-houfe,  an  order  was  made 
Selcnites.  f0r  conveying  him  back  to  the  King’s  Bench,  whence 
he  was  released  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year ;  but 
fifteen  years  after,  the  parliament  ordered  him  5 coo  1. 
for  the  Ioffes  he  had  fuflained  on  this  oceafiou.  l  ie  was 
afterwards  committed,  with  ftveral  other  gentlemen,  for 
difperfing  a  libel ;  but  the  author,  who  was  abroad,  being 
difcovered,  they  were  at  length  fet  at  liberty.  In  1634, 
a  difpute  arifing  between  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  con¬ 
cerning  the  herring-fifhery  on  the  Britifli  coafl,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  archbifhop  Laud  to  draw  up  his 
Mare  Claujum ,  in  anfwer  to  Grotius’s  Mare  Liberum  : 
which  greatly  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the 
court.  In  1  640,  he  was  chofen  member  for  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford  ;  when  he  again  oppofed  the  court, 
though  he  might,  by  complying,  have  railed  himfelf  to 
very  confiderable  polls.  In  1643,  lie  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lay-members  to  fit  in  the  afiembly  of  divines 
at  Weftminfter,  and  was  the  fame  year  appointed  keeper 
of  the  records  in  the  'bower.  Whilft  he  attended  his 
duty  in  the  affembly,  a  warm  debate  arofe  refpe&ing 
the  difiance  of  Jericho  from  Jerufalem.  The  party 
which  contended  for  the  fhorteft  diftance,  urged,  as  a 
proof  of  their  opinion  being  well  founded,  that  fifiies 
were  carried  from  the  one  city  to  the  other,  and  fold-  in 
the  market.  Their  adverfaries  were  ready  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  this  conclufive  argument,  when  Stlden, 
who  defpifed  both  parties,  as  well  as  the  frivoloufnefs  of 
their  difpute,  exclaimed,  “  Perhaps  the  fifiies  were  fait- 
ed!”  This  unexpe&ed  remark  left  the  victory  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  renewed  the  debate  ;  and  our  author,  who  was 
fick  of  fuch  trifling,  foon  found  employment  more  fuit- 
ed  to  his  genius ;  for,  in  1645,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
commifii oners  of  the  admiralty.  The  fame  year  lie 
was  unanimoufly  ele&ed  matter  of  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge  ;  but  declined  accepting.  He  died  in  1654  ; 
and  was  interred  in  the  Temple-church,  where  a  monu¬ 
ment  is  ere&ed  to  his  memory.  Dr  Wilkes  obferves, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  gravity  and  greatnefs 
of  foul,  averfe  to  flattery,  liberal  to  fcholars,  charitable 
to  the  poor  ;  and  though  he  had  great  latitude  in  his 
principles  wdtli  regard  to  ecclefiaftica!  pow?er,  yet  lie 
’had  a  fincere  regard  lor  the  church  of  England.  He 
wrote  many  learned  w'orks  befides  tliofe  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  the  principal  of  wThich  are,  1.  De  Jure  Natu¬ 
re?  li  &  Gentium  juxta  Difciplinam  Hebr  a  orunu  2.  De 
Nuptiis  &  Divorcin' ,  3.  De  Anno  Civlli  veterum  Heir  a - 

orum .  4.  De  Nummis.  5.  De  Diis  Syris,  6.  Uxor 

Hebraic  a.  *J.  Jani  Anglorum  Facies  alter  a ,  &  c.  All  his 
works  were  printed  together  in  1726,  in  3  vols  folio. 

SELENlTES,m  natural  hifiory,  the  name  of  a  large 
clafs  of  foflils,  the  characters  of  which  are  theie :  they 
are  bodies  composed  of  (lender  and  fearce  vifible  fila¬ 
ments,  arranged  into  fine,  even,  and  thin  flakes ;  and 
tliofe  difpofed  into  regular  figures,  in  the  feveral  diffe¬ 
rent  genera,  approaching  to  a  rhomboidt*,  or  hexangnlar 
column,  or  a  redlangled  parallelogram  ;  fifiile,  like  the 
talcs,  but  they  not  only  lie  in  a  horizontal,  but  alfo  in  a 
perpendicular  direClion  :  they  are  flexile  in  a  fmall  de- 
'gree,  but  not  at  all  elafiic  ;  they  do  not  ferment  with 
acid  menftrua,  but  readily  calcine  in  the  fitc.  Ot  this 
clafs  there  are  feven  orders  ot  bodies,  and  under  thole 
ten  genera.  The  felenitae  of  the  firft  order  are  thofe 
compofed  of  horizontal  plates,  and  approaching  to  a 
rhomboidai  form  :  of  th*  fecond  are  thofe  compoied  of 
horizontal  plates,  arranged  into  a  columnar  and  angular 


form  :  of  the  third  are  thofe  whofe  filaments  are  fcaree  Selrnifcs 
vifibly  arranged  into  plates,  *but  which,  in  the  wrhole 
rnafies,  appear  rather  of  a  ttriated  than  of  a  tubulated  \t 

firuCture  :  of  the  fourth  are  thofe  which  are  flat,  but  of 
no  determinately  angular  figure  :  of  the  fifth  are  thofe 
formed  of  plates,  perpendicularly  arranged  :  of  the  fixth 
are  thofe  formed  of  congeries  of  plates,  arranged  into 
the  figure  of  a  ftar  ;  and  of  the  leventh  are  thofe  ot  a 
complex  and  indeterminate  figure. 

Of  the  firft  of  thefe  orders  there  are  three  genera. 

1 .  The  leptodecarhombes.  2.  J  he pcchodecarhombes,  3. The 
tetradecarhombes .  Of  the  fecond  order  there  are  alio  three 
genera.  1.  The  ifehnamb luces.  2 .  The  ifambluces,  3.  The 
oxucia.  Of  the  third  order  there  is  only  one  known  ge¬ 
nus,  the  wamblucia.  Of  the  fourth  order  there  is  alfo  only- 
one  known  genus,  the  fanidia .  Of  the  fifth  order  there 
is  alfo  only  one  known  genus,  the  cathetolipes.  Of  the 
fixth  order,  there  are  two  genera.  1.  The  lepajira. — 

2.  The  trichejlra.  Of  the  leventh  order  there  is  only- 
one  genus.,  the  fymplexia . 

The  ftrudlure  of  the  felcnitse  of  all  the  genera  of  the 
firft  order  is  exaClly  alike  ;  they  are  all  compofed  of  a 
great  number  of  broad  flakes  or  plates,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  externally  refembling  the  flakes  of  the  foliaceous 
talcs :  thefe  are  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  whole 
mafs  ;  the  top  and  bottom  being  each  only  one  fuch 
plate,  and  thofe  between  them,  in  like  manner,  each, 
complete  and  Angle;  and  the  body  may  always  be  eafily 
and  evenly  fplit,  according  to  the  direction  of  thefe 
flakes.  '1  liefe  differ,  however,  extremely  from  the 
tales,  for  they  are  each  compofed  of  a  number  of  paral¬ 
lel  threads  or  filaments,  which  are  ufually  difpofed  pa- 
rallelly  to  the  hdes  of  the  body,  though  fometimes  pa- 
rallelly  to  its  ends.  In  many  of  the  fpecies  they  are 
alfo  divided  by  parallel  lines,  placed  at  a  confiderable 
difiance  from  each  other,  and  the  plates  in  lplitting  of¬ 
ten  break  at  thefe  lines  ;  add  to  this,  that  they  are  not 
elafiic,  and  that  they  readily  calcine.  The  ftru&ure 
of  thofe  of  the  fecond  order  is  the  lame  wLh  that  of  the 
firft  ;  but  that  in  many  of  the  fpecimens  of  them  the 
filaments  of  which  the  plates  are  compofed  run  in  two 
directions*  and  meet  in  an  obtufe  angle  ;  and  in  the 
middle  there  is  generally  feen  in  this  calc  a  ftraight  line 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  column  and  lmall  par¬ 
cels  of  clay  infill  uating  themfelves  into  this  crack,  repre- 
fent  in  it  the  figure  of  an  car  of  grafs  fo  naturally,  as  to 
have  deceived  many  into  a  belief  that  there  was  really 
an  ear  of  grafs  there.  The  other  orders  coniifting  only 
of  Angle  genera,  the  ftruCture  of  each  is  explained  unde? 
the  generical  name. 

Selenites,  in  chemiftry,  called  alfo  gypfum  fpatofum , 
a  fpecies  of  gypfum  or  platter  of  Paris.  See  Gvp- 

SUM. 

SELENOGRAPHY,  a  branch  of  cofmography, 
which  deferibes  the  moon  and  all  the  parts  and  appear¬ 
ances  thereof,  as  geography  does  thofe  of  the  earth. 

See  Moon. 

SELEUCIA,  (anc.  geogr.),  furnamed  Babylonia , 
becaule  fituated  on  its  confines,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Ptolemy  places  it  in  Mefopo* 
tamia.  It  is  called  alfo  Seleucia  ad  Fig  rim,  (Polybius, 

Strabo,  Iiidorus,  Characenus)  ;  waffled  on  the  feuth 
by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  eafi  by  the  Tigris,  (Theophy- 
JaCtns)  ;  generally  agreed  to  have  been  built  or  enlaiged 
by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  matter  of  the  eafi  after  Alexan¬ 
der  ;  by  means  of  which  Babylon  came  to  be  deferted* 
liz  It 
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It  Is  fai'd  to  have  been  originally  called  Coche ,  (Ammian, 
Eutropius)  ;  though  others,  as  Arrian,  diftinguilh  It, 
as  a  village,  from  Stluciu  :  and,  according  to  Zofimus, 
the  ancient  name  of  Selucla  was  7.othaJia.  Now  called 
Bagdad.  E.  Long.  44.  21.  N.  Lat.  33.  10.  "There 
were  many  other  cities  of  the  fame  name,  all  built  by 
Seleucns  Nicanor. 

SELFUCIDiE,  in  chronology.  Era  of  the  Se- 
leueidae,  or  the  Syro  Macedonian  era,  is  a  computa¬ 
tion  of  time,  commencing  from  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Stleucidse,  a  race  of  Greek  kings,  who  reigned  as  luc* 
ceflois  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Syria,  as  the  Ptole¬ 
mies  did  in  Egypt.  This  era  we  find  txpreffed  in  the 
looks  of  the  Maccabees,  and  on  a  great  number  of 
Greek  medals  {truck  by  the  cities  of  Syria,  See.  The 
Rabbins  call  it  the  era  of  contracts ,  and  the  Arabs 
ihjrik  difkarnain ,  that  is,  the  “  era  of  the  two  horns.’’ 
According  to  the  bell  accounts,  the  firft  year  of  this 
era  falls  in  the  year  31 1  13.  C.  being  1 2  years  after 
Alexander’s  death. 

SELEUCUS  (Nicanor),  one  of  the  chief  generals 
under  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  after  his  death, 
founder  of  the  race  of  princes  called  Se/euc;dcc.  He  is 
equally  celebrated  as  a  renowned  warrior,  and  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  h’s  people  ;  yet  his  virtues  could  mot  proteA 
him  from  the  fatal  ambition  of  Ceraunus,  one  of  Ins 
courtiers,  by'  whom  lie  was  affaflinated  ihp  B.  C. 

SELF  Heal,  the  Prunella  Vulgaris  of  Lin- 
n seiis.  The  Hem  is  ere&,  and  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
high.  The  leaves  grow  on  foot  Falks,  are  ovato-oblong, 
{lightly  indented,  and  femewhat  hairy.  T  he  bra&tae 
are  hcait-fliaped,  oppoiite,  ai  d  fringe,  d.  The  flowers 
are  wli:e  or  purplifh,  grow  in  denfe  fpikes,  and  are  ter¬ 
minal.  This  plant  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  meadows 
and  pall ure  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a  mfld  reftringent  and 
vulnerary  in  fpittings  of  blood,  and  other  hemorrhagics 
and  fluxes  ;  and  in  gargar  imsagaiuft  aphthae  and  inflam* 
rnations  of  the  fauces.  Its  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  great  to  the  tafle  it  di (covers  a  very  flight  aullerity 
or  bitterifhnefs,  which  is  more  lenflble  in  the  flowery  tops 
than  in  the  leaves,  though  the  latter  are  generally  diredl- 
ed  for  medicinal  ufe. 

$ Ei f>  Command,  is  that  fleady  equanimity  which 
enables  a  man  in  every  fitnation  to  exert  his  reafoning 
faculty  with  coolnefs,  and  to  do  what  the  prefent  cir- 
cumllances  require.  It  depends  much  upon  the  natural 
temperament  of  the  body,  and  much  upon  the  moral  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  mind.  He  who  enjoys  good  health, 
and  has  braced  his  frame  by  exercife,  has  always  a 
greater  command  of  him  ft  If  than  a  man  of  equal  mental 
powers,  who  has  fuffered  his  conftitution  to  become  re¬ 
laxed  by  indolence  ;  and  he  who  has  from  his  early 
youth  been  accuftomed  to  make  his  paffions  fubmit  to 
his  reafon,  mutt,  in  any  fudden  emergency,  be  more 
capable  of  adling  propel  ly  than  he  who  has  tamely 
yielded  to  his  paffion.  Hence  it  is  that  reclnfe  and 
literary  men,  when  forced  into  the  buttle  of  public  life, 
are  incapable  of  adling  where  promptnefs  is  requifite  ; 
and  that  men  who  have  once  or  twice  yielded  to  a  fenfe 
of  impending  danger  leldom  acquire  afterwards  that 
command  of  themfelves  which  may  be  neceflary  to  ex¬ 
tricate  them  from  fubfequent  dangers.  In  one  of  the 
t arlictt  battles  fought  by  the  late  king  of  Prufiia,  the  fo- 
vereign  was  among  the  frit  men  who  quitted  the  field ; 
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had  he  behaved  in  the  fame  maimer  a  fccond  and  a  third  Selfc 
time,  lie  would  never  have  become  that  hero  whole  ac- 
tions  attonifhed  Europe.  A  celebrated  engineer  among 
ourfelves,  who  was  well  known  to  the  writer  of  tliia 
fhort  article,  had  little  fcience,  and  was  a  ftr&nger  to 
the  principles  of  his  own  art  ;  but  being  pofleffed  of  a 
firm  and  vigorous  frame,  and  having  been  accuttorrsed 
to  ttruggle  with  dangers  and  difficulties,  lie  had  fiich  a 
conttant  command  of  himfelf,  as  enabled  him  to  employ 
with  great  coolnefs  every  neceflary  rcfource  in  the  day 
of  battle. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  battle,  and  in  the  face  of  imme¬ 
diate  danger,  that  felf-command  is  neceflary  to  enable  a 
man  to  adt  with  propriety.  There  is  no  fituation  in  life 
where  difficulties,  greater  or  lefs,  are  not  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  ;  and  he  who  would  pafs  through  life  with  com¬ 
fort  to  himfelf,  and  with  utility  to  the  public,  mutt  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  his  paffions  in  conttant  fubjedtion  tohi*3 
reafon.  No  man  can  enjoy  without  inquietude  what  he 
cannot  lofe  without  pain  ;  and  no  man  who  is  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  ^defpondency  under  any  fudden  misfortune  can 
exert  the  talents  neceflary  to  retrieve  his  circumftances* 

We  ought,  therefore,  by  every  means  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  conttant  command  of  ourfelves  ;  and  nowhere 
fball  we  find  better  lefions  for  this  purpofe  than  in  an*- 
cient  Lacedemon.  There  certain  occupations  w  ere  ap* 
pointed  for  each  fex,  for  every  hour,  and  for  every  fea* 

Ion  of  life.  In  a  life  always  adfive,  the  paffions  have 
110  opportunity  to  deceive,  feduee,  or  corrupt  ;  and  the 
nervous  fyttem  acquiies  a  firmnefs  which  makes  it  a  fit 
inftrument  to  a  vigorous  mind. 

St:LF-Dej  'nee  implies  not  only  the  prefervation  of 
one’s  life,  but  alfo  the  protcdlion  of  his  property,  be*- 
caufe  without  property  life  cannot  be  preferved  in  a  ci* 
vilized  nation.  The  extent  of  propeity  efiential  to  life 
is  indeed  fmall,  and  this  confederation  may  enable  us  to 
decide  a  quettion  which  iome  moralifts  have  made  intri¬ 
cate.  By  what  means,  it  has  been  alked,  may  a  man. 
prctedl  his  property  ?  May  he  kill  the  perfon  who  at¬ 
tacks  it,  if  he  cannot  otherwife  repel  the  attack  ? 

That  a  man,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  may  kill  the  pen- 
fon  who  makes  an  attack  on  his  life,  if  he  cannot  other- 
wife  repel  the  attack,  is  a  truth  which  has  never,  been 
controverted  ;  and  he  may  do  the  fame  in  civil. fociety, 
if  his  danger  be  fo  imminent  that  it  cannot  be  exerted 
by  the  interpofition  of  the  prote&ion  provided  for  indi¬ 
viduals  by  the  ftate.  In  all  polfible  iituations,  except 
the  three  following,  whatever  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
the  prefervation.  of  life  may  be  lawfully  performed,  for 
the  law  of  felf-piefervation  is  the  firtt  and  moll  facred 
of  thole  laws  which  are  impreffed  upon  every  mind  by 
the  author  of  nature. 

The  three  excepted  lituations  are  thofe  of  a  foldier 
in  the  day  of  battle,,  of  a  criminal  about  to  fuffer  by  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  of  a  man  called  upon,  to  re?- 
nounce  his  religion.  The  foldier  hazards  his  life  in  the 
molt  honourable  of  all  caufes,  and  cannot  betray  his 
truft,  or  play  the  coward,  without  incurring  a  high. de¬ 
gree  of  moial  turpitude..  He  knows  that  the  very  pro- 
feffion  in  which  he  is  engaged  neceflarily  fubje£ts  him 
to  danger  ;  and  he  voluntarily  incurred  that  danger  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  which,  with  great  propriety* 
annexes  to  his  proftffion  peculiar  privileges  and  much 
glory.  The  criminal  under  fentence  of  death  cannot* 
without  adding  to  his  guilt,  refill  the  execution  of  that 

fentence^ 
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Self.  fentcncc  ;  for  the  power  of  inflicting  pumfhment  is  ef* 
-v~"  fential  to  fociety,  and  fcgiety  is  the  ordinance  of  God, 
(fee  Society).  The  roan  who  is  called  upon  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  religion  ought  to  fubrnit  to  the  crmllcft 
death  rather  than  comply  with  that  reqneft,  flncc  reli¬ 
gion  is  his  only  fecurity  for  tut ure  and  permanent  h?p- 
pinefs.  But  in  every  other  foliation,  that  which  is  ab- 
folntely  neceflary  to  the  piefervation  of  life  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  lawful.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  perfon  finkingrin  wa¬ 
ter  is  never  thought  to  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  though 
he  drag  his  neighbour  after  him  by  his  endeavours  to 
fave  hiinfelt ;  and  hence,  too,  a  roan  in  danger  of  perifti- 
ing  by  flifpwreck  may  drive  another  from  a  plank  which 
cannot  carry  them  both,  for  fmce  one  of  two  lives  mi  ill 
be  left,  no  law,  human  or  divine,  calls  upon  either  of 
them  to  prefer  his  neighbour’s  life  to  his  own. 

But  though  the  rights  of  felf-defence  authorife  us 
to  repel  every  attack  made  upon  our  life,  and  in  cafes 
of  extremity  to  fave  onrfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  life 
of  our  innocent  neighbour,  it  is  not  fo  evident  that,  rather 
than  give  to  au  unjuft  demand  a  few  (hillings  or  pounds, 
we  may  lawfully  deprive  a  fellow  creature  oi  life,  and  the 
public  of  a  citizen  A  few  pounds  loft  may  be  eafily  re¬ 
gained;  but  life  when  loft  can  never  be  recovered.  If  thtfe 
pounds,  indeed,  be  the  whole  of  a  man’s  property;  if  they 
include  his  clothes,  his  food,  and  the  houfe  where  lie  (bel¬ 
ters  his  head — there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that,  rather 
than  part  with  them,  he  may  lawfully  kill  the  aggreflor, 
for  no  man  can  exiit  without  (belter,  food,  and  raiment. 
But  it  rs  feldom  that  an  attempt  is  made,  or  is  indeed 
practicable,  to  rob  a  man  at  once  of  all  that  he  poffefles. 
The  queftion  then  of  any  importance  is*  May  a  man  put 
a  robber  to  death  rather  than  part  with  a  fmall  pait  of 
his  propeity  ?  Mr  Paley  doubts  whether  he  could  inno¬ 
cently  do  fo  in  a  (late  of  nature,  “  becaufe  it  cannot  be 
contended  to  be  for  the  augmentation  of  human  happi- 
nefs,  that  one  man  (honld  lofe  his  life  or  limb,  rather 
than  another  a  pennyworth  of  his  property.”  He  al¬ 
lows,  that  in  civil  fociety  the  life  of  the  aggreflor  may 
he  always  taken  away  by  the  perfon  aggrieved,  or  meant 
to  be  aggrieved,  when  the  crime  attempted  is  fueh  as 
would  fubjeCt  its  perpetrator  to  death  by  the  laws  of  his 
country. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  feel  onrfelves  difpofed  to  dif¬ 
fer  in  opinion  from  this  moft  valuable  and  intelligent 
writer;  but  on  the  prefent  occafion  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  does  not  reafon  with  his  ufual  preci- 
fion.  To  us  lie  even  feems  to  lofe  fight  of  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples.  No  legiflature  can  have  a  right  to  take  away 
life  in  civil  fociety,  but  in  fuch  cafes  as  individuals  have 
t-lie  fame  right  in  a  (late  of  nature.  If  therefore  a  man, 
in  the  ft  ate  of  nature,  have  not  a  right  to  protcCi  his 
property  by  killing-  the  aggreflor,  when  it  cannot  be 
otherwife  prote&ed,  it  appears  to  11s  (elf-evident  that  no 
legiflature  can  have  a  right  to  inflict  the  pnnifhment  of 
death  upon  fuclr  offences  ;  but  if  the  laws  iiiflidling 
death  upon  the  crime  of  robbery  be  morally  evil,  it  is 
certain  that  au  individual  cannot  be  innocent  when  he 
prevents  robbery  by  the  death  of  the  lubber,  merely 
becaufe  he  know  s  that  the  laws  of  his  country  have  de¬ 
creed  that  puniflunent  againll  thofe  conviCted  of  that 
crime.  But  we  think  that  the  protection  of  property 
by  the  death  of  the  aggreffor  may  be  completely  vindi¬ 
cated  upon  more  general  principles.  It  is  r^eccffary,  in 
every  ftate,  that  property  be  protected,  or  mankind 


could  not  fubfift ;  hut  in  a  (late  of  nature  every  roan- 
muff  be  the  defender  of  his  own  property,  which  in 
that  ftate  muft  neceffarily  be  fmall :  and  if  he  be  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  defend  it  by  every  mean  in  his  power,  he  will 
not  long  be  able  to  protect  it  at  all.  By  giving  him 
fuch  liberty,  a  few  individuals  may,  indeed,  occafionally 
lofe  their  lives  and  limbs  for  the  prefervation  of  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  private  property  ;  But  w^e  believe  that 
the  fum  of  human  happinefs  v/ill  be  more  augmented  by 
cutting  cfl  fuch  worthlefs  wretches  than  by  expoiing 
propeity  to  perpetual  depredation  ;  and  therefore,  if 
general  utility  be  the  criterion  of  moral  good,  we  mult 
be  o;  opinion  that  a  man  may  in  every  cafe  lawfully  kill 
a  robber  rather  than  comply  with  his  unjuft  demand. 

But  if  a  man  may  without  guilt  preferve  his  proper¬ 
ty  by  the  death  of  the  aggreflor,  wh<m  it  cannot  be  pre- 
ferved  by  any  other  means,  much  more  may  a  woman 
have  reeourfe  to  the  laft  extremity  to  protect  her  chal- 
tity  from  forcible  violation.  This,  indeed,  is  admitted 
by  Mr  Paley  himfelf,  and  will  be  controverted  by  110 
man  who  reflects  on  tire  importance  of  the  female  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  probable  confequenees  of  the  fmalleft 
deviation  from  the  eftablilhed  laws  of  female  honour. 
Sec  Seduction* 

S f Lb-Knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  one’s  own  cha¬ 
racter,  abilities,  opinion?,  virtues,  and  vices.  This  has 
always  been  confidered  as  a  difficult  though  important 
acquisition.  It  is  difficult,  becaufe  it  is  difagreeable  to 
inveiugate  our  errors,  our  faults,  and  vices  ;  becaufe  wc 
are  apt  to  be  partial  to  onrfelves,  even  when  we  have 
done  wrong;  and  becaufe  time  and  habitual  attention 
are  requilite  to  enable  us  to  diicover  our  real  charaCter.- 
But  thefe  difficulties  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantages  of  fell- knowledge. 

By  knowing  the  extent  of  our  abilities*- we- (hall  ne¬ 
ver  raflily  engage  in  enterprifes  where  our  ineffectual 
exertions  may  be  productive  of  harm  :  by  inveftigating 
our  opinions,  wc  may  difeover  thofe  which  have  no 
foundation,  and  thofe  alfo  which  lead  11s  infenflbly  into 
vice.  By  examining  our  vhtuts  and  vices,,  we  (half 
learn  what  principles  ought  to  be  ftrengthened,  and* 
what  habits  ought  to  be  removed: 

Man  is  a  rational  and  intelligent  being,  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  liable  to  great  vices.  If  he  a&s> 
without  examining  his  principles,  lie  may  be  hurried 
by  blind  paflion  into  crimes.  If  he  afpires  at  noble  and- 
valuable  acquisitions,  he  muft  aCt  upon  a  plan,  with  de¬ 
liberation  and  fore-thong ht ;  for  he  is  not-  like  a  vege¬ 
table,  w  hich  attains  perfection  by  the  influence  of  ex¬ 
ternal  cauies  :  he  has  powers*  within  himfelf  which  mu  if 
be  exerted,  and  exerted  with  judgment,  in  order  to  at*, 
tain  the  per.edtion  of  his  natme.  To  enable  Him  to* 
employ  thele  powers  aright,  he  muft1  know,  firft,  what 
is  his  duty  ;  and,  fecoridly,  he  muft  often  review  his 
principles  and  conduCt,  that  he  may  difeover  whether 
he  is  performing  his  duty,  or  in  what  circumftances  lie- 
has  failed.  When  he  finds  that  he  has  fallen  into  er¬ 
ror  and  vice,  he  will  naturally  inquiie  what  caufes  have 
produced  this  effect,  that  he  may  avoid  the  fame  for  the 
time  to  come.  This  is  the  method  by  which, every  re¬ 
formation.  in  leligion  and  fcie’nce  has  been  produced^, 
and  the  method  by  which  the  arts  have  been  improved. 
Before  Lord  Bacon  introduced  the  new  way  of  philo- 
fophizing,  he  muft  frit  have  confidered  wherein  true 
philolophy  coulifted  ;  fecondly,  he  muft  have  inquired! 
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in  what  rcfpeCts  the  ancient  method  of  philofophizin^ 
was  falfe  or  ufelefs  :  and  after  determining  thefe  two 
points,  he  was  qualified  to  defcribe  the  way  by  which 
the  fludy  of  philofophy  could  be  fuccefsfully  purfued 
without  deviating  into  hypothecs  and  error.  Luther 
found  out  the  errors,  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  compa¬ 
ring  their  doctrines  with  the  Scriptures.  But  had  this 
comparison  never  been  made,  the  reformation  could  ne¬ 
ver  have  taken  place.  Without  fell-knowledge,  or 
without  that  knowledge  of  our  character  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  companion  of  our  principles  and  conduct 
with  a  perfect  flandard  of  morality,  we  can  never  form 
plans  and  re  Solutions,  or  make  any  exertion  to  abandon 
the  vicious  habits  which  we  have  contracted,  and  {Length¬ 
en  thofe  virtuous  principles  in  which  we  are  deficient. 

As  much  may  be  learned  from  the  errors  of  thofe 
who  have  been  in  Similar  Situations  with  ourfelves  ;  So 
many  ufeful  cautions  may  be  obtained  from  our  own 
errors  ;  and  he  that  will  remember  thefe,  wall  Seldom  be 
twice  guilty  of  the  fame  vice. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Providence  that 
man  Should  be  guided  chiefly  by  experience.  It  is  by 
the  observations  which  we  make  on  what  we  fee  paf- 
fing  around  us,  or  from  what  we  Suffer  in  our  own  per- 
fon,  that  we  form  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  life.  The 
more  minutely  therefore  we  attend  to  our  principles, 
and  the  more  maxims  we  form,  we  Shall  be  the  better 
'fitted  to  attain  moral  perfection. 

With  refpeCt  to  our  underftanding,  to  mark  the 
errors  which  we  have  fallen  into,  either  by  its  natural 
•defeCts  or  by  negligence,  is  alfo  of  great  importance  ; 
for  the  greateft  genius  and  moil  profound  Scholar  are 
liable  to  thefe  errors,  and  often  commit  them  as  well  as 
the  weak  and  illiterate.  But  by  obferving  them,  and 
tracing  them  to  their  caufes,  they  at  length  acquire  an 
habitual  accuracy.  It  is  true,  that  men  of  feeble  minds 
can  never  by  knowing  their  own  defeCts  exalt  themfelves 
to  the  rank  of  genius  ;  but  fuch  knowledge  wflll  enable 
them  to  improve  their  underflandings,  and  fo  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  own  powers,  as  feldom  to  attempt  what  is 
Beyond  their  itrength.  They  may  thus  become  ufeful 
^members  of  focicty  ;  and  though  they  will  not  probably 
be  admired  for  their  abilities,  they  will  yet  efcape  the  ri¬ 
dicule  which  is  poured  upon  vanity. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  piecife  rules  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  this  Self-knowledge,  bccaufe  almoil  every  man 
is  blinded  by  a  fallacy  peculiar  to  himfelf.  But  when 
one  has  got  rid  of  that  partiality  which  arifes  from  Self- 
love,  he  may  eafrly  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  his  moral  im¬ 
provements,  by  comparing  the  general  courfe  of  his  con¬ 
duct  with  the  ftandard  of  his  duty  ;  and  if  he  has  any 
doubt  of  the  extent  of  his  intellectual  attainments,  he  will 
moll  readily  difeover  the  truth  by  comparing  them  with 
the  attainments  of  others  who  have  been  moil  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  fame  purfuits.  Should  vanity  arife  in  his 
mind  from  fuch  a  comparifon,  let  him  then  compare  the 
extent  ot  his  knowledge  with  what  is  yet  to  be  known, 
and  he  will  then  be  in  little  danger  of  thinking  oF  him¬ 
felf  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.  See  Preju¬ 
dice  r«nd  Sblf- Partiality . 

SsiF-Love ,  is  that  inftinCtive  principle  which  impels 
every  animal,  rational  and  irrational,  to  preferve  its  life 
and  promote  its  own  liappinefs.  it  is  very  generally  con¬ 
founded  with  felfifhnefs  ;  but  we  think  that  the  one  pro- 
penfity  is  diitiuft  from  the  other.  Every  man  loves  him¬ 


felf;  but  every  man  is  not  felfiffi.  The  felfiih  man 
grafps  at  all  immediate  advantages,  regardlefs  of  the  con- 
iequences  which  his  conduct  may  have  upon  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  Self-love  only  prompts  him  who  is  actuated  by 
it  to  procure  to  himfelf  the  greateft  poffible  fum  of  hap- 
pineis  during  the  whole  of  his  exiftence.  In  this  pur- 
fuit  the  rational  felf-lovcr  will  often  forego  a  prefent 
enjoyment  to  obtain  a  greater  and  more  permanent  one 
in  reverfion  ;  and  he  will  as  often  fubmit  to  a  prefent 
pain  to  avoid  a  greater  hereafter.  Self-love,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  felfifnnefs,  always  comprehends  the  whole 
of  a  man’s  exiftence,  and  in  that  extended  fenfe  of  the 
phrafe,  we  hefitate  not  to  fay  that  every  man  is  a  felf- 
lover ;  for,  with  eternity  in  his  view,  it  is  furely  not 
poffible  for  the  moll  difinterefted  of  the  human  race  not 
to  prefer  himfelf  to  all  other  men,  if  their  future  and 
everlafting  interefts  could  come  into  competition.  This 
indeed  they  never  can  do  ;  for  though  the  introduction 
of  evil  into  the  world,  and  the  different  ranks  which  it 
makes  neceffiary  in  fociety,  put  it  in  the  power  cf  a  man 
to  raife  himfelf,  in  the  prefent  ftate,  by  the  depreffiou 
of  his  neighbour,  or  by  the  practice  of  injuftice,  yet  in 
the  purfuit  of  a  prize  which  is  to  be  gained  only  by  fo- 
bernefs,  righteoufnefs,  and  piety,  there  can  be  no  rival- 
ffiip  among  the  different  competitors.  The  fuccefs  of 
one  is  no  injury  to  another  ;  and  therefore,  in  this  fenfe 
of  the  phrafe,  felf-love  is  not  only  lawful,  but  abfolutely 
unavoidable.  It  has  been  a  queltion  in  morals,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  not  likewife  the  incentive  to  every  aCtion, 
however  virtuous  or  apparently  difinterefted  \ 

Thofe  who  maintain  the  affirmative  lide  of  this  que- 
ftion  fay,  that  the  profpeCt  of  immediate  pleafure,  or 
the  dread  of  immediate  pain,  is  the  only  apparent  mo¬ 
tive  to  aCtion  in  the  minds  of  infants,  and  indeed  of  all 
who  look  not  before  them,  and  infer  the  future  from 
the  paft.  They  own,  that  when  a  boy  has  had  fome 
experience,  and  is  capable  of  making  comparisons,  he 
will  often  decline  an  immediate  enjoyment  which  he  has 
formerly  found  productive  of  future  evil  more  than 
equivalent  to  all  its  good  ;  but  in  doing  fo  they  think, 
and  they  think  juftly,  that  he  is  ft  ill  actuated  by  the 
principle  of  felt-love,  purfuing  the  greateft  good  of 
which  he  knows  himfelf  to  be  capable.  After  experi¬ 
encing  that  truth,  equity,  and  benevolence  in  all  his 
dealings  is  the  readied,  and  indeed  the  only  certain,  me¬ 
thod  ot  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  kindnefs  and  good  offi¬ 
ces  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  much  more  when  he  has 
learned  that  they  will  recommend  him  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  upon  whom  depends  his  exiftence  and  all  his 
enjoyments,  they  admit  that  he  will  praCtiee  truth, 
equity,  and  benevolence;  but  Hill,  from  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple,  purfuing  his  own  ultimate  liappinefs  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  whiclfi  he  lias  always  in  view.  The  profpeCt  of  this 
great  object  will  make  him  feel  an  exquifite  pleafure  in 
the  performance  of  the  actions  which  he  conceives  as 
neceffary  to  its  attainment,  till  at  laft,  without  attend¬ 
ing  in  each  inilance  to  their  confequences,  he  will,  by  the 
great  affociating  principle  which  has  been  explained 
elfewhere  (fee  Metaphysics,  part  iff,  chap.  1.)  feel, 
a  refined  enjoyment  in  the  actions  themfelves,  and  per¬ 
form  them,  as  occafions  offer,  without  deliberation  or 
reflection.  Such,  tli-ey  think,  is  the  origin  of  benevo¬ 
lence  itfelf,  and  indeed  of  every  virtue. 

Thofe  who  take  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion,  can 
hardly  deny  that  felf-love  thus  modified  may  prompt  to 
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virtuous  and  apparently  difinterefted  conduct  ;  but  they 
think  it  degrading  the  dignity  of  man  to  fuppofe  him 
adtuated  folely  by  motives  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
a  defirc  of  his  own  happinefs.  They  obferve,  that  the 
Author  of  our  nature  has  not  left  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  or  the  continuance  of  the  fpecies,  to  the  de- 
du&ions  of  our  reafon,  computing  the  fum  of  happinefs 
whiert  the  adtions  neceffary  to  thefe  ends  produce  to 
ourfelves  :  on  the  contrary,  He  has  taken  care  of  both, 
by  the  furer  impulfe  of  inftindt  planted  in  us  for  thefe 
very  purpofes.  And  is  it  conceivable,  fay  they,  that  He 
would  leave  the  care  of  our  fellow-creatures  a  matter 
of  indifference,  till  each  man  fhould  be  able  to  uifeover 
or  be  taught  that  by  loving  his  neighbour,  and  doing 
lum  all  the  good  in  his  power,  he  would  be  mod  effect 
tually  promoting  his  own  happinefs  ?  It  is  diihonotiring 
vntue,  they  continue,  to  make  it  proceed  in  any  iu- 
flance  from  a  profpeft  of  happinefs,  or  a  dread  of  mf- 
fery  ;  and  they  appeal  from  theory  to  fad!,  as  exhibi¬ 
ted  in  the  condua  of  favage  tribes,  who  deliberate 
little  on  the  conferences  of  their  ;idtions. 

Their  antagonifts  reply,  that  the  condua  of  favage 
tribes  is  to  be  confidered  as  that  of  children  in  civilized 
„  nations,  regulated  entirely  by  the  examples  which  they 
have  before  them  ;  that  their  aaions  cannot  be  the 
offspring  of  innate  inftindts,  othervvife  favage  virtues 
would,  under  limilar  circumftances,  everywhere  be  the 
fame,  which  is  contrary  to  faa  ;  that  virtue  proceeds 
from  an  interefted  motive  on  either  fuppofition  ;  and 
that  the  motive  which  the  inftinaive  fcheme  holds  up 
is  the  moft  felfifh  of  the  two.  The  other  theory  fup- 
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certainly  inftindts  of  different  kinds  ;  but  an  inftindtive 
partiality  is  a  contradiaion  in  terms.  Partiality  is  ’ 
founded  on  a  comparifon  between  two  or  more  obj’edts; 
but  genuine  inftindts  form  no  comparisons.  See  In¬ 
stinct.^  No  man  can  be  faid  to  be  partial  to  the  late 
Hr  Johnfon,  merely  for  thinking  highly  of  his  intellec¬ 
tual  powers;  nor  W2s  the  Dodtor  partial  to  himfelf,  tlio> 
he  thought  in  this  refpedt  with  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen  ;  but  if,  upon  a  comparifon  with  Milton, 
he  was  deemed  the  greater  poet  of  the  two,  fuch  a 
judgment  will  be  allowed  to  be  partial,  whether  formed 
by  himfelf  or  by  any  of  his  admirers.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  the  procefs  of  its  formation  was  the  fame 
m  every  mind  by  which  it  was  held. 

The  origin  of  felf- partiality  is  not  difficult  to  be 
found  ;  and  our  partialities  to  our  friends  may  be  tra¬ 
ced  to  a  fimilar  fource.  By  the  conftitution'of  our  na¬ 
ture  we  are  impelled  to  fhun  pain  and  to  purfue  plea, 
lure  ;  but  remorfe,  the  fevereft  of  a!)  pains,  is  the  never- 
failing  confequence  of  vicious  condudt.  Remorfe  arifes 
110m  the  dread  of  that  punilhment  which  we  believe  will 
m  a  future  ftate  be  inflicted  011  vice  unrepented  of  in 
„  J  /???  therefore  every  vicious  perfon  endeavours  by 
all  p nibble  means  to  banirti  that  dread  from  his  own 
mmd  One  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  compare  his 
own  hfe  with  the  lives  of  others  ;  for  he  fancies  that  if 
numbers  be  as  wicked  as  himfelf,  the  benevolent  Lord 
of  all  things  will  not  involve  them  in  one  common 
rum.  Hence,  by  magnifying  to  himfelf  the  tempta¬ 
tions  which  led  him  affray,  and  diminifhing  the  injuries 
which  his  condua  has  done  in  the  world,  and  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  A  .1 ....  _ _  r  v  d,  X 


anfing  from  eat, ,.5  or  drinking,  or  from  the  inter-  faults  which  he  fees  and  blames  in  oth^  *  w  the  very 
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ving,  that  there  is  certainly  a  virtuous  as  well  as  a  vici¬ 
ous  felf- love,  and  that  “  true  felf-love  and  focial  are  the 
fame.” 

Self- Murder,  See  Suicide. 

Self- Partiality,  is  a  phrafe  employed  by  feme  philo- 


fefied  of  them  ;  and  as  refpeft  is  accompanied  with  ml 

r  m  T??ta?CM  •  CV£ry  mau  wi,'hes  t0  ohtaiti  it  for  him- 
lelt.  If  he  fail  in  h,s  attempts,  he  confoles  himfelf  with 

the  perfuafion  that  it  is  at  haft  due  to  Ms  merits,  and 
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throiigh  which  men  overvalue  themfelves  when  compa-  accomplifhment  in  which  he  himfelf  °  l  °  *  u 

red  with  others.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from  general  par-  thofe  which  have  A  W,th 

tiality,  by  thofe  who  makeVe  of  the  expLflion^be-  eafdy  Lds  tli “  %£?£?* 
caufe  .t  is  thought  that  a  man  is  led  to  over-rate  his  order,  and  entitled  fo  the  greateft  ftiare  of  onbl'  a  ^ 
own  accomphfhments,  either  by  a  particular  inftina,  or  Hence  the  polite  fcl.oW  deM  fes  the’ J? f' 

hy  a  procefs  of  inteUeft  different  from  that  by  which  the  reader  ofA  rifle,  tie  and  Plato  al’  the  t  ^  ^r“  3 
he  over- rates  the  accomplishments  of  his  friends  or  cl.il-  —  ~  -i-i-™  ‘  -  • t0  ^  the  modern  dlfco' 

dren.  rl  he  former  kind  of  partiality  is  wholly  felfifh  ; 
the  latter  partakes  much  of  benevolence. 

T  his  diftindtion  may  perhaps  be  deemed  plaufible  by 
thofe  who  confider  the  human  mind  as  little  more  than 
a  bundle  of  inftindts  ;  but  it  mult  appear  perfectly  ridi¬ 
culous  to  fuch  as  refolve  the  greater  part  of  apparent  v,*  luui  ic  tu 
inftindts  into  early  and  deep-rooted  affociations  of  ideas,  make  them, 

l.^e  Pai'tuilities  which  moft  men  have  to  their  friends,  Partiality  to  our  frierd*  and-  fom'iv  • 

-4  b«  infiinai.c,  they  ^ 
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venes  in  phyfical  and  moral  feisnee  ;  and  the  mere  ex¬ 
perimental, ft  holds  in  the  moft'fovereign  contempt  a  cri¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  The  mini! 
of  the  ancients  denies  the  merits  of  the  modems,  whilft 
he  mere  modern  allows  nothing  to  the  ancient  ;  and 
thus  each  becomes  partial  to  his  own  acquiihions,  and 
’  for  havmS  been  at  the  trouble  to  • 
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fe&Ion  for  them  as  to  confider  their  happmefs  as  ad¬ 
ding  to  our  own  (fee  Passion),  we  magnify  their  ex¬ 
cellencies,  and  diminiffi  their  defe&s,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  and  by  the  fame  procefs,  that  we  magnify  and  di- 
minifh  our  own.  All  partialities,  however,  are  preju¬ 
dices,  and  prejudices  of  the  worft  kind.  I  hey  ought 
therefore  to  be  guarded  againll  with  the  utmoft  care, 
by  the  fame  means  which  we  have  elfewliere  recom¬ 
mended  (fee  Prejudice  and  Metaphysics,  n°  98.)  ; 
&nd  he  who  is  partial  to  his  own  virtue  or  his  own 
knowledge,  will  do  well  to  compare  the  foimer,  not 
with  the  condu6l  of  his  neighbour,  but  with  the  exprefs 
rule  of  his  duty  ;  and  to  confider  the  latter  as  no  far¬ 
ther  valuable  than  as  it  contributes  to  the  fum  of  hu¬ 
man  happinefs. 

SELIM  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  fecond 
Ion  of  Bajazet  II.  He  made  war  upon  his  father,  and 
though  defeated  in  1511,  he  at  laft  dethroned  him  and 
took  him  prifoner,  and  immediately  difpatched  him  by 
poifon,  together  with  his  elder  brother  Achmet,  and 
his  younger  lvorkud,  an  amiable  and  enlightened  prince. 
Having  eftablifhed  his  throne  by  thefe  crimes,  he  march¬ 
ed  again  ft  Campfon-Gaury  fovereign  of  Egypt,  gained 
a  great  vi£lory  at  Aleppo,  and  flew  their  geneial.  But 
though  the  fultan  perifhed  in  that  battle,  the  Mame- 
luks  determined  to  oppofe  the  emperor.  Selim  enter¬ 
ing  their  country  at  thehead  of  his  army,  defeated  the 
Egyptians  in  two  battles,  and  ordered  Toumonbai,  the 
-new  eledled  fultan,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  to  be 
hung  on  a  gibbet.  He  then  took  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  reduced  all  Egypt  to  fubje&ion. 
Thus  ended  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks  in  Egypt, 
which  had  continued  for  more  than  260  years.  He 
confirmed  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Venetians  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  by  which  they  carried  on  their  com¬ 
merce  with  India,  and  formed  a  league'  with  them  to 
deftroy  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  that  country. 
(See  India,  n°  37).  Selim  had  before  this  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Perfians,  and  ftripped  them  of 
Tauris  and  Keman.  He  was  preparing  to  attack 
Chriftendom  when  he  was  feized  with  an  ulcerous  fore 
in  the  back.  Thinking  that  the  air  of  Adrianople 
.Wl0Uld  vellore  his  health,  he  ordered  liimfelf  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  thither  ;  but  he  died  at  Clari  in  Thrace  on  his 
road  to  that  city,  in  the  year  1520,  in  the  very  fpot 
where  he  had  poifoned  his  father.  He  reigned  8  years, 
and  lived  54.  'He  was  a  prince  of  great  courage,  fo- 
bricty,  and  liberality  :  he  was  fond  of  hiftory,  and  wrote 
fome"  verfes.  But  thefe  good  qualities  were  obfeured 
by  the  moft  abominable  crimes  that  ever  difgraced  hu¬ 
man  nature  :  he  made  his  way  to  the  throne  by  (bed¬ 
ding  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  fecured  it  by  murder- 
ing°his  brothers  and  eight  nephews,  and  every  bafhaw 
who  had  been  faithful  to  liis  duty. 

SELINUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  45th  order, 
UmbeUatx.  The  fruit  is  oval,  oblong,  coinpreffcd,  plane, 
and  ftriated  in  the  middle  :  the  involucrum  is  reflexed  ; 
the  petals  cordate  and  equal.  There  are  feven  fpecies, 
the  fylveftre,  paluftre,  cuftriacum,  carvifolia,  chabraei, 
feuuieri,  monmeri. 

SELKIRK  (Alexander),  whofe  adventures  gave 
rife  to  a  well  known  hiftorical  romance,  was  born  at 
Lareo,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  about  the  year  1676, 
was  bred  a  ieaman.  He  went  from  England,  in 


1703,  in  the  capacity  of  failing-mafter  of  a  fmall  veflel  S?;kirfr, 

called  th t  Cinque- Ports  Galley,  Charles  Pickering  captain, 1 - 

burthen  about  90  tons,  with  16  guns  and  63  men  ;  and 
in  September  the  fame  year  failed  from  Corke,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  another  fhip  of  2 6  guns  and  120  men,  called 
the  St  George,  commanded  by  that  famous  navigator 
William  Damoier,  intending  to  cruize  on  the  Spaniards 
in  the  South  Sea.  On  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  Pickering 
died,  arid  was  fucceeded  in  his  command  by  his  lieute¬ 
nant  Thomas  Stradling.  They  proceeded  on  their 
voyage  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandes,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  appearance 
of  two  French  fhips  of  36  guns  each,  and  left  five  of 
Stradling’s  men  there  on  fliore,  who  were  taken  off  by 
the  French.  Hence  they  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  where  Dam  pier  and  Stradling  quarrelled,  and  fepa- 
rated  by  agreement,  on  the  19th  of  May  1704.  In 
September  following,  Stradling  came  again  to  the  ifland 
of  Juan  Fernandes,  where  Selkirk  and  his  captain  had 
a  difference,  which,  with  the  circumftance  of  the  (hip’s 
being  very  leaky,  and  in  bad  condition,  induced  him  to 
determine  on  Haying  there  alone  ;  but  when  his  com¬ 
panions  were  about  to  depart,  his  refolution  was  fliaken, 
and  he  defired  to  be  taken  on  board  again.  The  captain, 
however,  refufed  to  admit  him,  and  he  was  obliged  ta 
remain,  having  nothing  but  his  clothes,  bedding,  a  gun, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  powder  and  ball ;  a  hatchet, 
knife,  and  kettle  ;  his  books,  and  mathematical  and 
nautical  inftruments.  He  kept  up  his  fpirits  tolerably 
till  he  faw  the  veffel  put  off,  when  (as  he  afterwards 
related)  his  heart  yearned  within  him,  and  melted  at 
parting  with  his  comrades  and  all  human  fociety  at  once. 

« - Yet  believe  me,  Areas, 

Such  is  the  rooted  love  we  bear  mankind, 

All  ruffians  as  they  were,  I  never  heard 

A  found  fo  difmal  as  their  parting  oars.” 

Thomjotfs  Agamemnon . 


Thus  left  foie  monarch  of  the  ifland,  with  plenty  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  fituation 
hardly  fupportable.  He  had  fiflu  goat’s  fleih,  turnips 
and  other  vegetables  ;  yet  he  grew  deje&ed,  languid, 
and  melancholy,  to  iuch  a  degree  as  to  be  fcarce  able 
to  refrain  from  doing  violence  to  himfelf.  Eighteen 
months  paffed  before  lie  could,  by  reafoning,  reading 
his  bible,  and  ftudy,  be-  thoroughly  reconciled  to  his 
condition.  At  length  he  grew  happy,  employing  him. 
felf  in  decorating  )iis  huts,  chafing  the  goats,  whom  he 
equalled  in  fpeed,  and  fcarcely  ever  failed  of  catching. 
He  alfo  tamed  young  kids,  laming  them  to  prevent 
their  becoming  wild  ;  and  lie  kept  a  guard  of  tame  cats 
about  him,  to  defend  him  when  afleep  from  the  rats, 
who  were  very  troublefome.  When  his  clothes  were 
worn  out,  he  made  others  of  goats  (kins,  but  could  not 
fucceed  in  making  flioes,  with  the  life  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  habit,  in  time,  enabled  him  to  difpenfe.  His  only 
liquor  was  water.  He  computed  that  he  had  caught 
1000  goats  during  his  abode  in  the  ifland;  of  which 
he  had  let  go  500,  after  marking  them  by  flitting  their 
ears.  Commodore  Anfon’s  people,  who  were  there 
about  30  years  after,  found  the  firft  goat  which  they 
fhot  upon  landing  was  thus  marked,  and  as  it  appeared 
to  be  very  old,  concluded  that  it  had  been  under  the 
power  of  Selkirk.  But  it  appears  by  captain  Carteret’s 
account  of  his  voyage  in  the  Swallow  (loop,  that  other 
perfons  pra&ifed  this  mode  of  marking,  as  he  found  a 
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goat  with  his  cars  thus  Hit  on  the  neighbouring  ifland 
of  Mas-a-fuera,  where  Selkirk  never  was.  He  made 
companions  of  his  tame  goats  and  cats,  often  dancing 
and  tinging  with  them.  Though  he  conftantly  per¬ 
formed  his  devotions  at  ftated  hours,  and  read  aloud  ; 
yet,  when  he  was  taken  off  the  ifland,  his  language, 
from  difuie  of  convention,  was  become  fcarcely  intelli¬ 
gible.  In  this  folitude  he  continued  four  years  and 
four  months  ;  during  which  time  only  two  incidents 
happen^  which  he  thought  worth  relating,  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  every  day  being  in  his  circumftances  nearly 
fimilar.  'The  one  was,  that,  purfuing  a  goat  eagerly, 
he  caught  it  juft  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  which  was 
covered  with  buftres,  fo  that  lie  did  not  perceive  it,  and 
he  fell  over  to  the  bottom,  where  he  lay  (according  to 
captain  Roger's  account)  24.  hours  fenfelefs  ;  but,  as  he 
related  to  Sir  R.  Steele,  he  computed,  by  the  alteration 
of  the  moon,  that  he  had  lain  three  days.  When  he 
came  to  himieif,  he  found  the  goat  lying  under  him  dead. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  crawl  to  his 
habitation,  whence  he  was  unable  to  ftir  for  ten  days, 
and  did  not  recover  of  his  bruifes  for  a  long  time.  The 
other  event  was  the  arrival  of  a  fiiip,  which  he  at  firft 
fuppoftd  to  be  French  :  and  fuch  is  the  natural  love  of 
fociety  in  the  human  mind,  that  he  was  eager  to  aban¬ 
don  his  folitary  felicity,  and  furrender  hirnfelf  to  them, 
although  enemies ;  but  upon  their  landing,  approach¬ 
ing  them,  he  found  them  to  be  Spaniards,"  of  whom  lie 
had  too  great  a  dread  to  truft  himfelf  in  their  hands. 
They  were  by  this  time  fo  near  that  it  required  all 
his  agility  to  efcape,  which  he  effected  by  climbing  in¬ 
to  a  thick  tree,  beisg  fhot  at  feveral  times  as  he  ran  off. 
Fortunately  the  Spaniards  did  not  difeover  hun,  though 
they  flayed  fome  time  under  the  tree  where  he  was  hid, 
and  killed  fome  goats  juft  by.  In  this  folitude  Selkirk 
remained  until  the  2d  of  February  1709,  when  he  faw 
two  fhips  come  into  the  bay,  and  knew  them  to  be 
Englifh.  He  immediately  lighted  a  fire  as  a  fignal ; 
and  on  their  coming  on  ftiorc,  found  they  were  the 
Duke  captain  Rogers,  and  the  Duchefs  captain  Court¬ 
ney,  two  privateers  from  Briftol.  Fie  gave  them  the 
beft  entertainment  he  could  afford  ;  and,  as  they  had 
been  a  long  time  at  fea  without  frefh  provifions,  the 
goats  which  he  caught  were  highly  acceptable.  His 
habitation  confifting  of  two  huts,  one  to  fleep  in,  the 
other  to  drefs  his  food  in,  was  fo  obfcurely  fituated,  and 
fo  difficult  of  accefs,  that  only  one  of  the  {hip’s  officers 
would  accompany  him  to  it.  Dampier,  who  was  pilot 
on  board  the  Duke,  and  knew  Selkirk  very  well,  told 
captain  Rogers,  that,  when  on  board  the  Cinque-Ports, 
he  was  the  beft  feaman  on  board  that  vefi’ri ;  upon 
which  captain  Rogers  appointed  him  mafter’s  mate  of 
the  Duke.  After  a  fortnight’s  ftay  at  Juan  Fernandes, 
the  ftiips  proceeded  on  their  cruize  againft  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  plundered  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Peru  ;  took  a 
Manilla  .(hip  off  California  ;  and  returned  by  way  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  to  England,  where  they  arrived  the  iff 
of  October  1711  ;  Selkirk  having  been  abfent  eight 
years,  more  than  half  of  which  time  he  had  fpent  alone 
in  the  ifland.  The  public  curiofity  being  excited  refpeft- 
ing  him,  he  was  induced  to  put  his  papers  into  the 
hands  of  Defoe,  to  arrange  and  form  them  into  a  re¬ 
gular  narrative.  Thefe  papers  muft  have  been  drawn 
up  after  he  left  Juan  Fernandes,  as  he  had  no  means  of 
recording  his  tranfadlions  there.  Captain  Cooke  re¬ 
marks,  as  an  extraordinary  circumftance.  that  he  had 
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contrived  to  keep  an  account  of  the  days  of  the  week 
and  month  :  but  this  might  be  done,  as  Defoe  makes  s  llcirk- 
Robinfon  Crufoe  do,  by  cutting  notches  in  a  poft,  or  { 

many  other  methods.  From  this  account  of  Selkirk, 

Defoe  took  the  idea  of  writing  a  more  extenlive  work, 
the  romance  of  Robinfon  Crufoe,  and  very  difttoneftly 
defrauded  the  original  proprietor  of  his  fhare  of  the 
profits.  Of  the  time  or  place  or  manner  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man’s  death  we  have  received  no  account ;  but 
in  1  79 2  the  cheft  and  mufket  which  Selkirk  had  with 
him  on  the  ifland  were  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  grand¬ 
nephew,  John  Selkirk  weaver  in  Largo,  where  doubt- 
iefs  they  are  at  preient. 

Selkirk,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name, 
is  a  fmall  town  pleafaptly  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground, 
and  enjoys  an  extenfive  profpe&  in  all  diredious,  efpts 
cially  up  and  down  the  river  Etterick.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  nothing  but  thofe  plaintive  airs  produced  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  natural  limplicity  of  which  are  the 
pride  of  Scotland  and  the  admiration  of  {bankers. 

W.  Long.  2.  46.  N.  Lat.  55.  26. 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  called  alfo  the  Sheriffdom  of 
rAterhk  borejl ,  a  county  of  Scotland,  extending  about 
20  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  about  12  in 
breadth  from  fouth  to  north.  It  borders  on  the  north 
with  part  of  Tweeddale  and  Mid-Lothian  ;  oil  the  fouth 
and  eaft  with  Tcviotdale  ;  and  on  the  weft  with  An. 
nandale.  This  county  was  formerly  referved  bv  the 
Scottifh  princes  for  the  pleafure  of  the  chace,'  and 
where  they  had  lioufes  for  the  reception  of  their  train. 

At  that  time  the  face  of  the  country  was  covered  with 
woods,  in  which  there  were  great  numbers  of  red  and 
fallow  deer,  whence  it  had  the  name  of  Etterick  Foref?. 

I  he  woods,  however,  are  now  almoft  entirely  cut  down, 
and  the  county  is  chiefly  fupported  by  the  breed  of 
(keep..  They  are  generally  fold  into  the  fouth,  but 
jometimes  into  the  Highlands,  about  the  month  of 
March,  where  they  are  kept  during  fummer ;  and  after 
bemg  improved  by  the  mountaimgrafs,  are  returned  in¬ 
to  the  Lowlands  in  the  beginning  of  winter. 

This  county,  though  not  very  populous  at  prefent, 
was  once  the  nurfe  of  heroes,  who  were  juftly  account¬ 
ed  the  bulwark  of  their  native  foil,  being  ever  ready  to 
brave  danger  and  death  in  its  defence.  Of  this  we 
have  a  memorable  proof  in  the  pathetic  lamentations 
of  their  wives  and  daughters  for  the  difafter  of  the  field 
of  Fiowden,  “  where  their  brave  forefters  were  a’  wed 
away.”  1  he  rivers  Etterick  and  Yarrow  unite  a  little  StaMc.il 
above  the  town  of  Seiko  k,  and  terminate  in  the  Tweed.  AccLt  of 
for  five  miles  above  its jnn&ion  with  the  Etterick,  the  Scothruft 
Tweed  is  ftill  adorned  with  woods,  and  leads  the  pleafed  vo*  *■ 
imagination  to  contemplate  what  this  country  muft 
have  been  in  former  times.  The  Yarrow,  for  about 
five  miles  above  us  junAion  with  Etterick,  exhibits  na¬ 
ture  m  a  bold  and  ftriking  afpeft.  Its  native  woods 
ftill  remain,  through  which  the  ftream  lias  cut  its  turbid 
courie,  deeply  mgulphed  amidft  rugged  rocks  Here 
certainly  in  a  flood,  flood  the  deferiptive  Thomfon 
when  he  faw  it 


Work  and  boil,  and  foam  and  thunder  through.” 

.  ^pon  a  peninfula,  cut  out  by  the  furrounding  ftream, 
in  the  middle  of  this  fantaflically  wild  feeneof  grandeur 
and  beauty,  Hands  the  caftle  of  Newark,  which  has  been 
fuppofed  by  many  to  be  the  birth  place  of  Mary  Scot 
the  flower  of  Yarrow  j  but  this  we  believe  to  be  a  miftake. 

Kk  SELLA 
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Sella,  SELLA  turcica,  is  a  deep  depreffion  between  the 
Seltzer,  clinoid  apophyfcs  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  See  Anato- 
MV,  p.  682. 

SELTZER  water,  is  a  mineral  water  which 
fp rings  up  at  Lower  Seltzer,  a  village  in  the  ele&orate 
of  Triers,  about  I  o  miles  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne, 
It  is  a  very  ufcful  medicinal  water.  It  contains,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome,  a  very  fmall  portion  of  calcareous  earth, 
of  a  native  mineral  alkali,  and  an  acid  ;  but  ofthefethe 
quantity  is  too  fmall  to  attribute  any  medicinal  virtues 
to;  but  it  contains  alio  near  1.7th  of  its  bulk  of  fixed 
air,  which  is  more  than  is  found  in  any  other  mineral 
water,  and  to  this  it  owes  its  principal  virtues.  Others 
have  faid  that  it  is  of  the  very  fame  nature  with  P>  rmont 
water,  and  contains  a  fubtile  aqueous  fluid,  a  volatile 
iron,  and  a  predominant  alkali,  all  joined  together  into 
one  bride  fpirituous  water.  The  conference  of  thefe 
different  opinions  refpe&ing  its  conflituent  parts,  is, 
that  different  methods  have  been  recommended  for  imi¬ 
tating  it. 

According  to  the  former  analyfis,  artificial  Seltzer 
water  may  be  prepared  by  adding  one  fcruple  of  mag- 
nefia  alba,  fix  fcruples  of  foffil  alkali,  and  four  fcruples 
of  common  fait,  to  each  gallon  of  water,  and  fatnrating 
the  water  with  fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid.  According  to 
the  latter  it  may  be  imitated  by  adding  to  a  quart  of 
the  pureft  and  lighted  water  thirty  drops  of  a  drong  fo- 
lution  of  iron  made  in  fpirit  of  fait,  a  drachm  of  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium,  and  thirty  drops  of  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
or  a  little  more  or  lefs  as  is  found  neceffary,  not  to  let 
the  alkali  of  the  oil  of  tartar  prevail  too  drongly,  tho* 
it  muff  prevail  a  little.  If  the  proportions  be  carefully 
obferved,  and  the  whole  of  thefe  ingredients  fhaken 
bri fitly  together,  the  artificial  Seltzer  or  Pyrmont  wa¬ 
ter  thus  made  will  drongly  refemble  the  natural,  and 
have  the  fame  good  effedl  in  medicine. 

But  as  fixed  air  is  the  only  efficacious  medicinal  part 
©f  the  compofition  of  Seltzer  water,  the  bed  method  of 
imitating  it  is  by  impregnating  common  water  with  that 
acid  by  a  procefs  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr 
Priedley.  The  fird  idea  of  this  kind  occurred  to  him 
in  1767,  when,  having  placed  (hallow  veffels  of  water 
within  the  region  of  fixed  air,  on  the  furface  of  the  fer¬ 
menting  veffels  of  a  brewery,  and  left  them  all  night  in 
that  fituation,  he  found  that  the  water  had  acquired  a 
very  fenfible  and  pleafant  impregnation.  He^proceeded 
to  accelerate  the  impregnation  by  pouring  the  water 
from  one  veffel  into  another,  while  they  were  both  held 
within  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  air.  The  method  of 
effecting  this  by  air  diffodged  from  chalk  and  other 
calcareous  fubdances  did  not  occur  to  him  till  the  year 
1.772,  when  he  publifhed  his  dire&ions  for  this  purpofe, 
together  with  a  drawing  of  the  neceffary  apparatus, 
which  he  had  before  communicated  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  That  apparatus  has  now  given  way  to 
another  invented  by  Dr  Nooth,  which  is  made  of  giafs, 
plate  and  Hands  on  a  wooden  veffel  dd  (fig  1.)  re  fern - 
cccclxiv.  bling  a  tea-board  ;  the  middle  veffel  B  has  a  neck  which 
is  inferted  into  the  mouth  of  the  veffel  A,  to  which  it 
is  ground  air-tight.  The  lower  neck  of  the  veffel  B 
has  i.  giafs  dopper  S,  compofed  of  two  parts,  both  ha¬ 
ving  holes  fufficient  to  let  a  good  quantity  of  air  pafs 
through  them.  Between  thefe  two  parts  is  left  a  fmall 
fpace,  containing  a  plano-convex  lens,  which  a£ls  like  a 
valve,  in  letting  the  air  pafs  from  below  upwards,  and 


hindering  its  return  into  the  veffel  A.  The  upper  vef-  Seltzer, 
fel  C  terminates  below  in  a  tube  r/,  which  being  crook-  ”v 
ed,  hinders  the  immediate  afeent  of  the  bubbles  of  fixed 
air  into  that  veffel,  before  they  reach  the  furface  of  the 
water  in  the  veffel  B.  The  veffel  C  is  alfo  ground  air¬ 
tight  to  the  upper  neck  or  the  middle  veffel  B,  and  has 
a  dopper  p  fitted  to  its  upper  mouth,  which  has  a  hole 
through  its  middle.  The  upper  veffel  C  holds  jud  half 
as  much  as  the  middle  one  B  ;  and  the  end  t  of  the 
crooked  tube  goes  no  lower  than  the  middle  of  the  vef¬ 
fel  B. 

For  the  ufe  of  this  apparatus  :  Fill  the  middle  veffel 
B  with  fpring  or  any  other  wnolefome  water,  and  join 
to  it  the  veffel  C.  Pour  water  into  the  veffel  A  (by  the 
opening  m,  or  otherwife)  fo  as  to  cover  the  rifing  part 
of  its  bottom  :  for  this  about  three-fourths  of  a  pint  will 
be  fufficient.  Fill  an  ounce  phial  with  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  add  it  to  the  water,  (haking  tlie^veffel  fo  as  to  mix 
them  well  together.  As  heat  is  generated,  it  will  be 
bed  to  add  the  oil  by  a  little  at  a  time,  otherwife  the 
veffel  may  be  broken.  Put  to  this,  through  a  wide  giafs 
or  paper  funnel,  about  an  ounce  of  powdered  raw  chalk 
or  marble.  White  marble  being  fird  granulated,  or 
pounded  like  coarfe  fand,  is  better  for  the  purpofe  than 
pounded  chalk,  becaufe  it  is  harder  ;  and  therefore 
the  a&ion  of  the  diluted  acid  upon  it  is  (lower,  and  lads 
to  a  confiderable  time.  On  this  account  the  fupply  of 
fixed  air  from  it  is  more  regular  than  with  the  chalk  : 
and  befides,  when  no  more  air  is  produced,  the  water 
may  be  decanted  from  the  veffel  A,  and  the  white  fedi- 
ment  wafhed  off,  and  the  remaining  granulated  marble 
may  be  employed  again,  by  adding  to  it  frefh  water 
and  a  new  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  funnel-  in  this 
procefs  is  made  ufe  of,  in  order  to  prevent  the  powder 
from  touching  the  infide  of  the  veffel's  mouth  ;  for  if 
that  happens,  it  will  dick  fo  drongly  to  the  neck  of 
the  veffel  B  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  feparatecl 
without  breaking.  Place  immediately  the  two  veffels 
B  and  C  (fadened  to  each  other)  into  the  mouth  of  the 
veffel  A,  as  in  the  figure,  and  all  the  fixed  air  which  is 
difengaged  from  the  chalk  or  marble  by  the  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  will  pafs  up  through  the  valve  in  S  into  the  vef¬ 
fel  B.  When  this  fixed  air  comes  to  the  top  of  the 
veffel  B,  it  will  difiodge  from  thence  as  much  water  as 
is  equal  to  its  bulk  ;  which  water  will  be  forced  up 
through  the  crooked  tube  into  the  upper  veffel  C. 

Care  mud  be  taken  not  to  (hake  the  veffel  A  when 
the  powdered  chalk  is  put  in  ;  otherwife  a  great  and 
fudden  effervefcence  will  enfue,  which  will  perhaps  ex- 
pel  part  of  the  contents.  In  this  cafe  it  may  be  necef¬ 
fary  to  open  a  little  the  dopper  py  in  order  to  give  vent, 
otherwife  the  veffel  A  may  burd.  It  will  be  proper 
alfo  to  throw  away  the  contents  and  wafii  the  veffel ; 
for  the  matter  will  dick  between  the  necks  of  the 
veffels,  and  cement  them  together.  The  operation 
muff  then  be  begun  afreffi.  But  if  the  chalk  be  put  into 
the  veffel  loofely  wrapt  up  in  paper,  this  accident  will 
be  dill  better  guarded  againd.  When  the  effervefcence  ' 
goes  on  well,  the  veffel  C  will  foon  be  filled  with  water, 
and  the  veffel  B  half  filled  with  air;  which  will  eafily 
be  known  to  be  the  cafe  by  the  air  going  up  in  large 
bubbles  through  the  crooked  tube  r  /. 

When  this  is  obferved,  take  off  the  two  veffels  B  and 
C  together  as  they  are,  and  (hake  them  fo  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  and  air  within  them  may  be  much  agitated.  A  great 

part 
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part  of  the  fixed  air  will  be  abforbed  into  the  water, 
as  will  appear  by  the  end  of  the  crooked  tube  being 
coofiderably  under  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  veflel. 

.  The  fhaking  them  for  two  or  three  minutes  will  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  this  purpofe.  *  Thefe  veffels  mud  not  be 
fhaken  while  joined  to  the  under  one  A,  otherwife  too 
great  an  effervefcence  will  be  occafioned  in  the  latter, 
together  with  the  ill  confequence  above  mentioned. 
After  the  water  and  air  have  been  fufnciently  agitated, 
loofen  the  upper  veflel  C,  fo  that  the  remaining  water 
may  fall  down  into  B,  and  the  unabforded  air  pafs  out. 
Put  thefe  veflels  together,  and  replace  them  into  the 
mouth  of  A,  in  order  that  B  may  be  again  half  filled 
with  fixed  air.  Shake  the  veffels  B  and  C,  and  let 
out  the  unabforbed  air  as  before.  By  repeating  the 
operation  three  or  four  times,  the  water  will  be  fuffi- 
ciently  impregnated. 

Whenever  the  effervefcence  nearly  ceafes  in  the  vef- 
fel  A,  it  may  be  renewed  by  giving  it  a  gentle  [hake,  fo 
that  the  powdered  chalk  or  marble  at  the  bottom  may 
be  mixed  with  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  above  it ; 
for  then  a  greater  quantity  of  fixed  air  will  be  difen- 
gaged.  When  the  effervefcence  can  be  no  longer  re¬ 
newed  by  fhaking  the  veffel  A,  either  more  chalk  muff 
be  put  in,  or  more  oil  of  vitriol ;  or  more  water,  if 
neither  of  thefe  produce  the  defired  effefl. 

Mr  Magellan  has  hill  further  improved  this  contri¬ 
vance.  He  has  two  fets  of  the  veffels  Band  C.  While 
he  is  fhaking  the  air  and  water  contained  in  one  of  thefe 
fets,  the  other  may  be  receiving  fixed  air  from  the  veffel 
A.  By  this  means  twice  the  quantity  of  water  may 
be  impregnated  in  the  fame  time  He  has  a  wooden 
fland  on  which  to  fix  the  veffels  B,  C,  when  taken  off 
from  A,  which  is  very  convenient.  He  has  a  fmail 
tin  trough  for  meafuring  the  quantity  of  chalk  or  mar¬ 
ble  requifite  for  one  operation,  and  a  wide  glafs  funnel 
for  putting  it  through  into  the  veffel  A,  to  prevent  its 
flicking  to  the  Tides,  as  mentioned  before. 

He  has  alfo  contrived  a  Hopper  without  a  hole,  to 
be  ufed  occafionally  inftead  of  the  perlorated  one  p.  It 
muft  be  of  a  conical  ngure,  and  very  loofe  ;  but  fo 
exa&ly  and  fmoothly  ground  as  to  be  air-tight  merely 
by  its  preffure.  Its  ufe  is  to  comprefs  the  fixed  air  on 
the  water,  and  thereby  increafe  the  impregnation.  For 
by  keeping  the  air  on  the  water  in  this  compreffed  flate, 
the  latter  may  be  made  to  fparkle  like  champaign.  And 
if  the  veflels  are  ftrong,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their 
bur  fling  in  the  operation. 

The  water  thus  impregnated  may  be  drawn  out  at 
the  opening  k.  But  if  it  is  not  wanted  immediately, 
it  will  be  better  to  let  it  remain  in  the  machine,  where 
it  has  no  communication  with  the  external  air ;  other- 
wife  the  fixed  air  flies  off  by  degrees,  and  the  water  be¬ 
comes  vapid  and  flat.  But  it  maybe  kept  a  long  time 
in  bottles  well  flopped,  efpecialiy  if  they  are  placed 
with  their  mouths  downwards. 

Dr  Withering  of  Birmingham  has  lately  contrived  a 
new  apparatus  for  .impregnating  water  with  fixed  air, 
which,  he  fays,  is  preferable  to  that  in  common  ufe,  be- 
caufe  it  can  be  made  at  lefs  expence,  and  is  more  eafily 
prepared  ;  becaufe  the  whole  quantity  of  fixable  air 
produced  is  converted  to  ufe,  without  any  vvafte  of  the 
vitriolic  acid  ;  becaufe  it  impregnates  three  times  the 
quantity  of  water  at  one  time  more  completely  and 
v/ith  lefs  trouble  ;  and  the  impregnated  water  will  al¬ 


ways  retain  its  virtue,  if  the  joints  and  cocks  of  the 
machine  are  made  perfectly  air-tight ;  for  which  pur¬ 
pofe  they  fliould  once  a-year  be  fupplied  with  a  fmail 
quantity  of  unfalted  lard.  This  apparatus  is  exhibited 
by  fig.  2.  and  confifls  of  a  glafs  veffel  A,  about  ten 
inches  high  in  the  cylindrical  part,  i.  id  fix  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter  ;  another  glafs  veil'd  B,  about  twelve 
inches  high  in  the  conical  part,  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
the  neck,  and  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  ;  a 
copper  pipe  C  puffing  through  the  flopper  of  the  veffel 
B,  and  tied  faff  in  the  flexible  tube  D,  made  of  flrong 
leather,  air-tight,  and  kept  hollow  by  means  of  a  fpiral 
wire  paffing  through  its  whole  length  ;  a  conical  braf's 
pipe  E,  with  a  flop-cock  faftened  to  the  tube  D  ;  ano¬ 
ther  conical  pipe  F,  with  a  flop  cock  G,  into  which 
the  end  of  the  tube  E  is  accurately  ground  fo  as  to  be 
air-tight,  and  cutting  off  all  communication  with  the 
atmofphere  when  the  pipe  E  is  removed  ;  two  large 
hog’s  bladders  H,  H,  each  of  which  ought  to  hold  two 
quarts  ;  a  flop- cock  I  to  prevent  the  water  riling  into 
the  bladders  when  the  veffel  A  is  agitated  ;  a  bladder 
K  tied  to  the  crooked  tube  with  the  flop-cock  L, 
which  occafionally  opens  or  flints  the  communication 
with  the  veflel  B  ;  a  glafs  funnel  M,  accurately  fitted 
with  the  glafs  flopper  N  ;  an  aperture  O,  fitted  with  a 
glafs  flopper  or  a  fiber  cock,  from  which  the  impreg¬ 
nated  water  is  to  be  drawn  for  ufe  ;  and,  laftly,  the 
tube  P  opening  into  the  veffel  A.  When  this  appara¬ 
tus  is  ufed,  let  the  veffel  A  be  f  iled  with  pure  water, 
and  any  other  ingredients  that  are  required,  in  a  proper 
proportion  ;  into  the  veflel  B  put  as  much  marble  or 
whiting,  in  fmail  lumps,  as  will  cover  its  bottom  to  the 
height  of  about  two  inches,  and  pour  in  water  to  the 
height  reprefented  by  the  dotted  line  ;  let  the  mouth 
of  the  veffel  A  be  well  fitted  with  a  cork,  and  through 
a  hole  in  the  cork  pafs  the  tube  P,  putting  upon  the 
cork  melted  fealing-wax  of  the  fofteft  kind,  or  model- 
ling-wax,  fo  as  to  make  the  whole  air-tight.  Let  the 
mouth  of  the  veffel  B  be  Hopped  with  a  piece  of  ma¬ 
hogany,  turned  into  a  conical  figure  in  a  lathe,  and  of 
a  fize  fomewhat  larger  than  the  mouth  of  the  glafs  will 
admit  ;  put  this  piece  of  wood  into  melted  bees- wax, 
and  heat  the  wax  till  the  wood  begins  to  grow  black  : 
when  cool,  turn  it  again  till  it  fits  the  mouth  of  the 
veffel  :  the  tubes  C,  L,  and  M  are  fitted  into  holes 
and  bored  through  the  wooden  Hopper  previous  to  its 
being  immerfed  in  the  wax  ;  pufh  thefe  tubes  through 
the  holes,  and  prefs  the  Hopper  into  the  orifice  of  the 
veffel  B,  and  cement  the  whole  with  fealing  or  model¬ 
ling  wax  ;  fhut  the  Hop-cocks  I  and  L,  having  previoufly 
preffed  the  air  out  of  the  bladder  K  :  open  the  Hop-cocks 
G  and  E  ;  then  fqueeze  the  air  out  of  the  bladders  H,  H, 
and  afterwards  prefs  the  conical  pipe  E  into  the  pipe  I'  ; 
pour  about  a  large  fpoonful  of  oil  of  vitriol  through  the 
funnel  M,  and  Hop  it  with  its  Hooper  N.  The  fixable  air 
let  loofe  by  the  effervefcence  in  the  veffel  B,  rifing 
through  the  tube  C,  paffes  into  the  bladders  H,  FI,  and. 
difiends  them.  In  this  cafe  open  the  flop-cock  I,  and 
from  the  aperture  O  draw  out  about  a  quart  of  water; 
and  the  fpace  before  occupied  by  the  water  will  be 
filled  with  fixahle  air,  which  foon  begins  to  be  abforbed 
by  the  remaining  water,  and  is  ftill  fupplied  from  the 
bladders  H,  H,  and  from  the  effervelcing  mixture  in 
the  veffel  B.  When  the  bladders  are  confiderably  col- 
lap  fed,  more  vitriolic  acid  muff  be  added  through  the 
Kk  2  funnel 
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SeVffr  funnel  M,  fo  that  they  may  be  always  kept  pretty  fully 
diilended.  When  an  impregnation  is  fpeedily  required, 
turn  the  flop-cocks  at  G  and  It.,  and  open  that  at  L  ; 
then  feparate  the  pipe  E  from  the  tube  F,  and  agi-tate 
the  veffel  A  ;  the  fixable  air  will  pafs  into  the  bladder 
K,  and  may  be  puffed  into  the  two  other  bladders, 
when  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  united.  During 
the  agitation,  the  flop-cock  at  I  fhould  be  elofed,  and 
opened  only  occasionally  to  fupply  out  of  the  bladders 
II,  II,  the  fixable  air  abforbed  by  the  water.  If  a 
prong  impregnation  be  required,  this  procefs  fiiould  be 
carried  on  in  a  room,  the  heat  of  which  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  forty -eight  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

J3r  Withering  obferves,  that  the  impregnated  water  re¬ 
ceives  no  tafte  from  the  bladders  ;  and  that  if  the  vef- 
fel  A  with  its  impregnated  water  be  feparated  from  the 
veffel  B  at  the  conical  parting  E,  F,  it  may  be  inclofed 
in  a  pyramidal  mahogany  cafe,  out  of  the  lower  part  of 
which  the  filver  cock  at  O  proje&s  ;  and  thus  ferve  for 
an  ornamental  as  well  as  luxurious  and  falubnous  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  tide-board,  particularly  in  the  fummer  and 
autumnal  feafons. 

The  artificial  mineral  waters  thus  made,  are  more 
pleafant  to  the  talle  than  the  natural  Pyrmont  or.  Selt¬ 
zer  waters  ;  which,  betides  their  fixed  air,  contain  fa- 
line  particles  of  a  difagreeable  tafte,  which  are  known 
to  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  their  medicinal  vir¬ 
tues,  and  may,  in  fonie  cafes,  be  hurtful.  1  hey  are 
like  wile  confidevably  ftronger.  According  to  Sir  John 
Pringle,  thefe  waters  may  be  made  more  nearly  to  re- 
fembie  genuine  Pyrmont  water,  by  adding  to  each  pint 
of  them  from  eight  to  ten  drops  of  tivMura  martis  cum 
fpiritu  falls.  Or  this  may  be  done,  by  adding  to  the 
water  in  the  middle  veffel  B  (fig.  i.),  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  thirty  grains  of  Epfom  fait,  ten  grains  of 
common  fait,  a  fcrnple  of  magnefia  alba,  and  a  dram  of 
iron  filings  or  iron  wire,  clean  and  free  from  ruft,  to 
one  gallon  of  fpring  water,  and  impregnating  the  whole 
with  fixed  air  in  the  manner  already  deferibed.  Let 
them  remain,  till  the  other  ingredients  and  as  much 
of  the  iron  as  is  neceffary  are  diffolved  ;  which  will 
be  in  two  or  three  days :  or  the  magnefia  may  be 
omitted,  and  then  the  operation  will  be  finilhed  in  lels 
than  half  that  time.  Thefe  waters  may  be  rendered 
ferruginous  or  chalybeate  very  eafily,  by  putting  in  the 
middle  veffel  two  or  more  flender  phials,  filled  with 
cuttings  of  fine  iron-binding  wire,  or  with  fmall  iron 
nails ;  becaufe  the  impregnated  water  will  diflolve 
the  iron  fo  faft,  as  to  become  well  faturated  with 
it  in  a  few  hours,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr 
Lane.  But  the  method  of  rendering  thefe  artificial 
waters  chalybeate,  ufed  by  Dr  Hulme,  is  to  add  one 
grain  of  fait  of  fteel  to  each  pint  (fixteen  ounces)  of 
water  already  impregnated  w  ith  fixed  air. 

But  the  ingenious  Mr  Bewley  has  invented  a  ftill  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  exhibiting  fixed  air  as  a  medicine.  He 
directs  a  fcruple  of  alkaline  fait  to  be  diffolved  in  a  fuf- 
f  cient  quantity  {a  quarter  of  a  pint,  or  lefs)  of  water, 
which  is  to  be  impregnated  with  as  much  fixed  air  as 
it  can  imbibe  :  this  is  to  be  taken  at  one  dofe.  Mr 
Bewley  dire&s  it  to  be  prepared  in  larger  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  calls  it  his  mephitic  julep.  If  immediately 
after  it  a  fpoonful  of  lemon  juice,  mixed  with  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  water,  and  fweetened  with  fngar,  be 
drunk*  the  fixed  air  will  be  extricated  i a  the  ftomacb  3 
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and  thus  a  much  greater  quantity  of  it  msy  be  given  Sem 

than  the  fame  quantity  of  water  alone  can  be  made  to  H 
imbibe.  Fixed  air  a&s  as  a  corroborant ;  and  there- 
fore  may  be  given  with  fuccefs  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  vomitings  arifing  from  that  caufe.  It 
has  alfo  been  given  with  fuccefs  in  the  {tone  and  in  nephri¬ 
tic  complaints.  When  the  lungs  are  purulent,  fixed  air 
mixed  with  the  air  drawn  into  the  lungs  lias  repeatedly 
been  found  to  perform  a  cure.  The  bark  alfo  majr  be 
given  with  advantage  in  water  impregnated  with  fixed 
air,  as  they  both  coincide  in  their  effect.  Fixed 
air  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  funnel,  or 
otherwife,  to  inflamed  breads,  putrid  ulcers,  mortified 
parts,  ulcerated  fore  throats,  and  has  been  found  in  fuch 
and  fimilar  cafes  to  have  very  remarkable  efficacy.  It 
may  alfo  be  given  internally  at  the  fame  time.  In  pu¬ 
trid  dyfenteries,  and  in  putrid  ftools,  fixed  air  may  be 
given  by  way  of  clyfter.  Fermenting  cataplafms  are 
of  fervice,  chiefly  as  they  fupply  fixed  air  to  the  part. 

In  cafes  of  putridity  fixed  air  has  been  fiiccefsfnlly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  furface  of  the  body  expofed  to  flreams  of 
it.  It  is  alfo  found  an  excellent  cooling  as  well  a* 
ftreng thening  beverage  in  hot  relaxing  weather,  and  lias 
the  advantage  of  being  pleafant  to  the  tafte. 

SEM,  or  Shem,  the  fon  of  Noah,  memorable  for 
his  filial  piety  in  concealing  the  folly  and  difgrace  of 
his  father ;  for  which  he  received  a  remarkable  bene¬ 
diction,  about  2476  B.  C.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  600 
years. 

Ras  Sem*  See  Ras  Sem  and  Pf.trf.fied  City . 
SEMECARPUS,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  trfgy. 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 

The  corolla  is  qiiinquepetalons  ;  the  drnpa  is  heart- 
fhaped,  eellulous,  and  monofpermous.  There  is  but 
one  fpecies. 

SEMEN,  seed.  See  Botany,  fe<ft.  iv.  p.  435. 

With  refpeCI  to  number,  plants  are  either  furnifhe& 
with  one  feed,  as  fea-pink  and  biftort  ;  two,  as  wood- 
roof  and  the  umbelliferous  plants ;  three,  as  fpurge  5 
four,  as  the  lip-flowers  of  Tournefort  and  rough-leaved 
plants  of  Ray ;  or  many,  as  ranunculus,  anemone,  and 
poppy. 

The  form  of  feeds  is  likewife  extremely  various,  be¬ 
ing  either  large  or  fmall,  lound,  oval,  heart-fh aped,  kid- 
ney-fhaped,  angular,  prickly,  rough,  hairy,  wrinkled, 
fleek  or  fhining,  black,  wdrite,  or  brown.  Moft  feeds 
have  only  one  cell  or  internal  cavity  ;  thofe  of  lefier  bur¬ 
dock,  valerian,  lamb’s  lettuce,  cornelian  cherry,  and  ie- 
belten,  have  two. 

With  refpeft  to  fub fiance,  feeds  are  either  foft,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  or  of  a  hard  bony  fubftance  ;  as  in  grom- 
well,  tamarind,  and  all  the  nuciferous  plants. 

In  point  of  magnitude,  feeds  are  either  very  large,  as 
in  the  cocoa-nut ;  or  very  fmall,  as  in  campanula,  amtnan - 
nia,  rampions,  and  throat  wort. 

With  refpeft  to  fituation,  they  are  either  difperfed 
promifeuoufiy  through  the  pulp  (femina  nidulantia),  as 
in  water-lily  j  affixed  to  a  future  or  joining  of  the  valves 
of  the  feed-veffel,  as  in  the  crofs-fhaped  and  pea-blooni 
flowers  ;  or  placed  upon  a  placenta  or  receptacle  within 
the  feed  veffel,  as  in  tobacco  and  thorn-apple. 

Seeds  are  faid  to  be  naked  (femina  nvda )  which  are 
not  contained  in  a  cover  or  veffel ;  fuch  are  thofe  of 
the  lip  and  compound  flowers,  the  umbelliferous  and 
rough-leaved  plants ;  covered  feeds  (femina  tefia)  are 
D  con* 
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^*I**!*L  contained  in  feme  veffel,  whether  of  the  eapfule,  pod, 
beiry,  apple,  or  cherry  kind. 

A  Ample  feed  is  fuch  as  bears  neither  crown,  wing, 
nor  downy  pappus  ;  the  varieties  in  feeds,  arifmg  from 
thefe  circumftances,  are  particularly  enumerated  under 
their  refpe&ive  heads. 

In  affimiiatirjg  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
Linnasus  denominate*  feeds  the  eggs  of  plants.  The 
fecundity  of  plants  is  frequently  marvellous  ;  from  a 
fingie  plant  or  ftalk  of  Indian  Turkey  wheat,  are  pro* 
duced,  in  one  fummer,  2000  feeds ;  of  elecampane, 
3000';  of  fun-dower,  4000;  of  poppy,  32,000;  of  a 
fpike  of  i&l’s  tail,  r 0,000  and  upwards  :  a  fmgle  fruit, 
or  feed-veflel,  of  tobacco,  contains  1000  feeds  ;  that  of 
white  poppy,  8000.  Mr  Ray  relates,  from  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  himfelf,  that  1012  tobacco-feeds  are 
equal  in  weight  to  one  grain  ;  and  that  the  weight  of 
the  whole  quantum  of  feeds  in  a  fmgle  tobacco-plant, 
is  fuch  as  mult,  according  to  the  above  proportion,  de¬ 
termine  their  number  to  be  360,000.  rJ ’he  fame  au¬ 
thor  efti mates  the  annual  produce  of  a  fingie  dalk  of 
fpleen-wort  to  be  upwards  of  one  million  of  feeds. 

The  difiemiiiation  of  plants  refpe&s  the  different  me¬ 
thods  or  vehicles  by  which  nature  has  contrived  to  dif- 
perfe  their  feeds  for  the  purpofe  of  increafe.  Tliefe 
by  naturalifts  are  generally  reckoned  four. 

1.  Rivers  and  running  waters.  2.  The  wind.  3.  Ani¬ 
mals.  4.  An  elaftic  fpring,  peculiar  to  the  feeds  tliem- 
felves. 

1.  The  feeds  which  are  carried  along  by  rivers  and 
torrents  are  frequently  conveyed  many  hundreds  of 
leagues  from  their  native  foil,  and  call  upon  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  cbmate,  to  which,  however,  by  degrees  they  ren¬ 
der  themfelves  familiar. 

2.  Thofe  which  are  carried  by  the  wind,  are  either 
winged ,  as  in  fir-tree,  trumpet- flower,  tulip-tree,  birch, 
arbor- vitx,  meadow  rue,  and  Jeffamine,  and  fome  um¬ 
belliferous  plants  ;  furnifhed  with  a  poppus ,  ©r  downy 
Crown,  as  in  valerian,  poplar,  reed,  fucculent  fwallow- 
wort,  cotton-tree,  and  many  of  the  compound  flowers ; 
placed  within  a  winged  calyx  or  feed-veflel,  as  in  fca- 
bious,  fea-pink,  dock,  diofeorea,  afh,  maple,  and  elm- 
trees,  logwood  and  woad  ;  orlaflly,  contained  within  a 
fwelled  calyx  or  feed-veflel,  as  in  wrinter-cherry,  cucuba- 
lus,  melilot,  bladder-nut,  fumatory,  bladder- fena,  heart- 
feed,  and  chick-peafe. 

3‘  Many  birds  fwallow  the  feeds  of  vanelloc,  juniper, 
jnifletoe,  oats,  millet,  and  other  grades,  and  void  them 
entire.  Squirrels,  rats,  parrots,  and  other  animals,  fuf- 
fer  many  of  the  feeds  which  they  devour  to  efcape,  and 
thus  in  effect  diffeminate  them.  Moles,  ants,  earthworms, 
and  other  infedts,  by  ploughing  up  the  earth,  admit  a 
free  paffage  to  thofe  feeds  which  have  been  fcattered 
upon  its  furface.  Again,  fome  feeds  attach  themfelves 
to  animals,  by  means  of  hooks,  crotchets,  or  hairs, 
which  are  either  affixed  to  the  feeds  themfelves,  as  in 
hound’s  tongue,  moufe-ear,  vervain,  carrot,  baflaid-par- 
fiey,  famcle,  water  hemp-agrimony,  ardopus  and  verbe- 
Jina ;  to  their  calyx,  as  in  burdock,  agrimony,  rhexia9 
fmall  wild  buglofs,  dock,  nettle,  pellitory,  and  lead  wort; 
or  to  their  fruit  or  feed-veflel,  as  in  liquorice,  enchan¬ 
ter’s  night  fhade,  crofs-wort,  clivers,  French  honey- 
fuckle,  and  arrow-headed  grafs. 

4.  The  feec^  which'  difperfe  themfelves  by  an  elaftic 
force,  have  that  force  refident  either  in  their  ca/jxt  as 


in  oats  and  the  greater  number  of  ferns  ;  in  their  pap- 
as  in  centaqrea  crupina ;  or  in  their  capfulc ,  as 
in  gerannium,  herb-bennet,  African  fp’rxa,  frasinella, 
horle-tail,  ballam,  Malabar  nut,  cucumber,  elaterium, 
and  male  balfani  apple. 

Sxmen,  in  the  animal  economy.  See  Physiology, 
fe&.  xii.  and  Anatomy,  a°  109. 

&fmen  Sanftuni,  or  Santonicum .  See  Artemisia. 

SLMENDRIAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Servia,  with  a  good  citadel.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  fangiacate,  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1 690,  and  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  in  E.  Loim.  2 1 .  45. 
N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

SEMENTINiE  feri^,  in  antiquity,  feafls  held  an¬ 
nually  among  the  Romans,  to  obtain  of  the  gods  a  plen¬ 
tiful  harveft.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  temple  of 
Tell  us,  where  folemn  facrifices  were  offered  to  Tellus 
and  Ceres.  Thefe  feafls  were  held  about  feed-time, 
ufually  in  the  month  of  January  ;  for,  as  Macrobius 
obferves,  they  were  moveable  feafls. 

SEMI,  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  fignifying 
half  i  but  only  ufed  in  eompofition  with  other  words, 
as  in  the  following  articles. 

Semi-  Ar tans,  in  ecclefiailical  hiftory,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Allans,  confiding,  according  to  Epiphauins,  of 
fuch  as,  in  appearance,  condemned  the  errors  of  that 
herefiarch,  but  yet  acquiefced  in  fome  of  the  principles 
thereof,  only  palliating  and  hiding  them  under  fofter 
and  more  moderate  terms.  Though  they  feparated  from 
the  Anan  fadlion  (fee  A  rians),  they  could  never  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  Son  was  homooulios, 
that;  is,  confubltantial,  or  of  the  fame  fubflance  with 
the  Father  ;  they  would  only  allow  him  to  be  homoi- 
oufios,  that  is,  of  a  like  fubflance  with  the  Father,  or 
fimilar  to  the  Father  in  his  effciice,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  a  peculiar  privilege. 

The  femi-uvianifm  of  the  moderns  confifts  in  their 
maintaining  that  the  Son  was  from  all  eternity  begot¬ 
ten  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  contrary  to  the  do&rine 
of  the  orthodox,  who  feem  to  teach  that  the  eternal  ge¬ 
neration  is  necejfary.  Such  at  kail  are  the  refpe&ive 
opinions  of  Dr  Clarke  and  Bifliop  Bull.  See  Theology. 

Semicircle,  in  geometry,  half  a  circle,  or  that  fi¬ 
gure  comprehended  between  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
and  half  its  circumference. 

Semicolon,  in  grammar,  one  of  the  points  or  flops- 
ufed  to  diftinguifti  the  feveral  members  of  a  fentence 
from  each  other.  ' 

The  mark  or  chara&er  of  the  femicolon  is  (;),  and 
has  its  name  as  being  of  fomewhat  lefs  effecl  than  a  co¬ 
lon  ;  or  as  demanding  a  fhorter  paufe. 

The  proper  ufe  of  the  fcmicolorf  is  to  diflinguifh  the 
conjunft  members  of  a  fentence.  Now,  by  a  conjunct 
member  of  a  fentence  is  meant  fuch  a  one  as  contain* 
at  lead  two  Ample  members. — Whenever,  then,  a  fen¬ 
tence  can  be  divided  into  feveral  members  of  the  fame 
degree,  which  are  again  diviiible  into  other  Ample  menu 
bers,  the  former  are  to  be  feparated  by  a  femicolon. 
For  in  dance  :  “If  fortune  bear  a  great  l'way  over  him, 
who  has  nicely  dated  and  coiRcerted  every  circurciflance 
of  an  affair  ;  we  mud  not  commit  every  thing,  without 
referve,  to  fortune,  left  fhe  have  too  great  a  hold  of  us.” 
Again  :  Si  quantum  in  agro  locifque  defer tis  audacia potcjlj 
tantum  in  Joro  ctque  judiciis  impudentia  vale  ret  ;  non  mi¬ 
nus  in  caufa  cederet  Aulus  Ccecinna  *S  ext  a  JEbutii  impu~ 

dsntise^ 
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S&micu*  dentitfy  quam  turn  in  vl  facie  tufa  cejjxt  audacia,  An  w- 
l)llim  fiance  in  a  more  complex  fentcnce  we  have  in  Cicero  : 

Sem!|  ela-  ^es  famdiaris  piintum  bene  parta  fit ,  nulloque  turpi  qu^f- 
gians.  tu  :  turn  quam  phirimls ,  modo  dignisy  fe  utilem  preheat.  ; 

"~v -  deinde  augeatur  ratione,  diligentia,  parfmonia  ;  nec  libidini 

potius  luxuria’qiie,  quam  hberalitati  et  benefcenti<£  parent. 

But  though  the  proper  ufe  of  the  femicolon  be  to 
•  <iiflinguifh  conjundl  members,  it  is  not  necefTary  that  all 
the  members  divided  hereby  be  conjunct.  For  upon 
dividing  a  fentenee  into  great  and  equal  parts,  if  one  of 
them  be  conjnnd,  all  thofe  other  parts  of  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  are  to  be  difUnguifhed  by  a  femicolon.  Sometimes 
nlfo  it  happens,  that  members  that  are  oppofite  to  each 
other,  but  relate  to  the  fame  verb,  are  feparated  by  a 
femicolon.  Thus  Cicero  :  Ex  hoc  parte  pudor>  ithnc 
petulantia  ;  hinc  fides ,  i  l line  fraudatio  ;  bine  pietaSy  illinc 
fcelus,  &c.  To  this  likewife  may  be  referred  fuch  fenten- 
ces,  where  the  whole  going  before,  the  parts  follow:  as 
«  The  parts  of  oratory  are  four  ;  invention,  difpofition, 
elocution,  and  pronunciation.” 

Semicubium,  in  medicine,  an  half-bath,  wherein  the 
patient  is  only  placed  up  to  the  navel. 

Semidjameter,  half  the  diameter,  or  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  fphere  to  its  cir¬ 
cumference  :  being  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  the  radius. 

Semielosculus,  in  botany,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  flowers  of  the  fyngenefia  clafs.  Thefe  femiflofeuli 
are  petals,  hollow  in  their  lower  part,  but  in  their  up¬ 
per  flat,  and  continued  in  the  fhape  of  a  tongue. 
Semitone,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 

SEMIN  AT.  fomething  belonging  tothefemen  orfeed. 
SEMINARY,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  the  ground 
where  any  thing  is  fown,  to  be  afterwards  tranfplanted. 

Seminary,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  places  of  education,  whence  fcholars  are  tranf¬ 
planted  into  life.—  In  Catholic  countries  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  ufed  for  a  kind  of  college  or  fchool,  where  youth 
are  inftrutted  in  the  ceremonies,  & c.  of  the  faered  tm- 
niftry.  Of  thefe  there  are  great  numbers;  it  being 
ordained  by  the  council  of  1  rent,  that  there  be  a  fe- 
minary  belonging  to  each  cathedral,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  bifhop. 

SEMIN  vTION,  denotes  the  manner  or  a&  of  (hed¬ 
ging  and  difperfing  the  feeds  of  plants.  See  Semen. 

SEMIPELAGIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  •liiilory,  a 
name  anciently,  and  even  at  this  day,  given  to  fuch  as 
retain  fome  tin&ure  of  Pelagianitm.  See  Pelagians. 

Caflian,  who  had  been  a  deacon  of  Conftantinople, 
and  was  afterwards  a  priefl  at  Marfeilles,  was  the  chief 
of  thefe  Semipelagians  ;  whofe  leading  principles  were, 

1.  That  God  did  not  difpenfe  his  grace  to  one  more 
than  another  in  confequence  of  predeflination,  i.  e .  an 
eternal  and  abfolute  decree,  but  was  willing  to  fave  all 
men,  if  they  complied  with  the  terms  of  his  gofpel. 

2.  That  Chrift  died  for  all  men.  3.  That  the  grace 
pm-chafed  by  Chrift,  and  necefTary  to  falvation,  was  of¬ 
fered  to  all  men.  4.  That  man,  before  he  received 
grace,  was  capable  of  faith  and  holy  defires.  5*  ^ 
man  was  born  free,  and  was  confequently  capable  of  re¬ 
filling  the  influences  of  grace,  or  of  complying  with  its 
fuggeftion.  The  Semipelagians  were  very  numerous  ; 
and  the  do&rine  of  Caffian,  th  .ugh  varioufly  explained, 
was  received  in  the  greatefl  part  of  the  monaftic  fcliools 
in  Gaul,  from  whence  it  fpread  itfelf  far  and  wide  thro’ 
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the  European  provinces.  As  to  the.  Greeks  and  other  Semiratnfc, 
eaftern  Chriflians,  they  had  embraced  the  Semipelagian  oe™^rvi* 
dodrines  before  Caffian,  and  flili  adhere  to  them.  .  In  vum*  j 
the  6th  century,  the  controverfy  between  the  Semipe¬ 
lagians  and  the  difciples  of  Augnflin  prevailed  much, 
and  continued  to  divide  the  weflern  churches.  t 

SEMIRAMIS  (fab.  hift.},  a  celebrated  queen  of 
AfTyria,  daughter  of  the  goddefs  Derceto,  by  a  young 
Affyiian.  She  was  expofed  in  a  defert ;  but  her  life 
was  preferved  by  doves  for  one  whole  year,  till  Simmas, 
one  of  the  fhepherds  of  Ninus,  found  her  and  brought 
her  up  as  his  own  child.  Semiramis,  when  grown  up, 
married  Menones,  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  and  accom* 
panied  him  to  the  liege  of  Badria  ;  where,  by  her  ad¬ 
vice  and  prudent  directions,  fhe  haflened  the  king’s  ope¬ 
rations,  and  took  the -city.  Thefe  eminent  ferviees,  to¬ 
gether  with  her  uncommon  beauty,  endeared  her  to  Ni- 
uus.  The  monarch  afked  her  of  her  hufband,  and  offered 
him  his  daughter  Sofana  in  her  Head;  but  Menones,  who 
tenderly  loved  Semiramis,  refufed  ;  and  when  Ninus  had 
added  threats  to  entreaties,  he  handed  himfelf.  No  foen- 
er  was  Menones  dead,  than  Semiramis,  who  was  of  an 
afpiring  foul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom  fhe  had  a  fon 
called  Ninyas .  Ninus  was  fo  fond  of  Semiramis,  that 
at  her  requeft  he  refigned  the  crown,  and  commanded 
her  to  be  proclaimed  queen  and  foie  emprefs  of  AfTyria. 

Of  this,  however,  he  had  caufe  to  repent :  Semiramis 
put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  eftablifh  herfelf  on  the 
throne  ;  and  when  fhe  had  no  enemies  to  fear  at  home, 
fhe  began  to  repair  the  capital  of  her  empire,  and  by 
her  means  Babylon  became  the  moft  fuperb  and  mag¬ 
nificent  city  in  "the  world  She  vifited  every  pait  of 
her  dominions,  and  left  everywhere  immortal  monuments 
of  her  greatnefs  and  benevolence,  io  render  the  roads 
paffable  and  communication  eafy,  fhe  hollowed  moun¬ 
tains  and  tilled  up  valleys,  and  water  was  conveyed  at  a 
great  expence  by  Jtarge  and  convenient  aqueducts  to 
barren  deferts  and  unfruitful  plains.  She  was  not 
lefs  diftinguifhed  as  a  warrior:  Many  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  nations  were  conquered  ;  and  when  Semiramis  was 
once  told  as  fhe  was  drefiing  her  hair,  that  Babylon  had 
revolted,  fhe  left  her  toilette  with'  precipitation,  and 
though  only  half  dreffed,  fhe  refufed  to  have  the  reft  of 
her  head  adorned  before  the  fedition  was  quelled  and 
tranquillity  re  eflablifhed.  Semiramis  has  been  accufed 
of  licentioufnefs  ;  and  fome  authors  have  obferved  that 
fhe  regularly  called  the  flrongefl  and  floutefl  men  in 
her  army  to  her  arms,  and  afterwards  put  them  to 
death,  that  they  might  not  be  living  witneffes  of  her 
incontinence.  Her  paflion  for  her  fon  was  alfo  unnatu¬ 
ral  ;  and  it  was  this  criminal  propenfity  which  induced 
Ninyas  to  deflroy  his  mother  with  his  own  hands.  Some 
fay  that  Semiramis  was  changed  into  a  dove  after 
death,  and  received  immoital  honours  iri  AfTyria.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  fhe  lived  about  1  1  centuries  before  the 
Chriftian  era,  and  that  fhe  died  in  the  62d  year  of  her 
age  and  the  25th  of  her  reign.  Many'fabulous  reports 
have  been  propagated  about  Semiramis,  and  fome  have 
declared  that  for  fome  time  fhe  difguifed  herfelf  and  paf- 
fed  for  her  fon  Ninyas.  Lempriere's  Bibliotheca  Clajfica . 

SEMPERVIVUM,  house-leek,  in  botany :  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  dodecagynia, 
and  to  the  clafs  of  dodecandria;  and  in  the  natural  method  . 
ranking  under  the  13th  order,  Succulent  r  The  calyx  is 
divided  into  1 2  parts ;  the  petals  are  12,  and  thecapfules 

12, 
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■  12,  containing  many  feeds, 
arboreum,  canarienfe,  glutinofum,  glandulofum,  te&o- 
rum.  globiferum,  villofum,  tortuofum,  arachnoideum, 
montanum,  fedeforme,  and  menanthes.  Linnaeus  has 
only  eight  of  thefe.  The  tedorum  alone  is  a  native  of 
Britain.  The  ftalk  is  about  a  foot  high  ;  the  radical 
^leaves  are  thick,  oval,  pointed,  fringed,  and  fpreading  in 
.  a  rofe  ;  thofe  on  the  ftem  are  imbricated  and  membra- 
the  flowers  are  pale  red  and  fefiile,  and  grow  on 
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curved  terminal  bunches.  It  is  frequent  on  the  tops  of 
houfes,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  following  chemical  defcription  of  this  fpecies  is 
given  by  Lewis  :  “  The  leaves  of  houfe-leek,  of  no  re¬ 
markable  fmell,  difcover  to  the  tafte  a  mild  fubacid 
aufterity  :  their  exprefled  juice,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  hue 
when  filtered,  yields  on  infpiffation  a  deep  yellow,  tena¬ 
cious,  mucilaginous  mafs,  conliderably  acidulous  and 
acerb  :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  this  herb 
has  fome  claim  to  the  refrigerant  and  reftringent  virtues 
that  have  been  afcribed  to  it.  It  is  obfervable  that 
the  filtered  juice,  on  the  addition  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  forms  a  light  white  coagu- 
lum,  like  cream  of  fine  pomatum,  of  a  weak  but  pene¬ 
trating  tafte  :  this,  freed  from  the  fluid  part,  and  ex* 
pofed  to  the  air,  almoft  totally  exhales.  From  this  ex¬ 
periment  it  is  concluded  by  fome,  that  houfe-leek  con¬ 
tains  a  volatile-  alkaline  fait :  but  the  juice  coagulates 
in  the  fame  manner  with  volatile  alkalis  themfelves,  as 
alfo  with  fixed  alkalis :  Acids  produce  no  coagula¬ 
tion,’’ 

SENAAR,  or  Sennaar.  See  Senicaar. 

SENATE,  in  general,  is  an  affembly  or  council  of 
fenators ;  that  is,  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  ftate, 
who  have  a  fhare  in  the  government. 

The  fenate  of  ancient  Rome  is  of  all  others  the  moft 
celebrated.  It  exercifed  no  contentious  jurifdidion  ; 
but  appointed  judges,  either  from  among  the  fenators 
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There  are  12^  fpecies ;  the  before  their  admiffion  into  the  fenate.  They  were  to 
be  above  the  age  of  25,  and  to  have  previoufly  paffed 
through  the  inferior  offices  of  qiiaeftor,  tribune  of  the 
people,  edile,  pretor,  and  confuh 

The  fenate  always  met  of  courfe  on  the  ift  of  Janua¬ 
ry,  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new,  confuls  ;  and  in  all 
months,  univerfally,  there  were  three  days,  viz.  the  ka¬ 
lends,  nones,  and  ides,  on  which  it  regularly  met :  but 
it  always  met  on  extraordinary  occafions,  when  called 
together  by  conful,  tribune,  or  dictator. 

To  render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  members  was  requifite,  and  fuch  as 
were  abfent  without  fome  proper  caufe  were  always 
fined.  In  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  400  fenators  were 
requifite  to  make  a  fenate.  Nothing  was  tranfaded  be¬ 
fore  fun-rife  or  after  fun-fet.  In  their  office  the  fena¬ 
tors  were  the  guardians  of  religion,  they  difpofed  of 
the  provinces  as  they  pleafed,  they  prorogued  the  af- 
femblies  of  the  people,,  they  appointed  thankfgivings, 
nominated  their  ambaffadors,  diftributed  the  public  mo¬ 
ney,  and  in  fhort  had  the  management  of  every  thing 
political  or  civil  in  the  republic,  except  the  creating  oT 
magiftrates,  the  enabling  of  laws,  and  the  declarations 
of  war  or  peace,  which  were  confined  to  the  affemblies 
of  the  people. 

SENATOR,  in  general*,  denotes  a  member  of  fome- 
fenate. 

The  dignity  of  a  Roman  fenator  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  the  pofleffion  of  80,000  fefterces,  or 
about  700c  1.  Englifli  money  ;  and  therefore  fuch  as 
fquandered  away  their  money,  and  whofe  fortune  was 
reduced  below  this  fum,  were  generally  ftruck  out  of 
the  lift  of  fenators.  This  regulation  was  not  made  in 
the  firft  ages  of  the  republic,  when  the  Romans  boafted 
of  their  poverty.  The  fenators  were  not  permitted  to 
be  of  any  trade  or  profefiion.  They  were  diftinguifhed 
from  the  reft  of  the  people  by  their  drefs ;  they  wore 


or  knights,  to  determine  procefles  :  it  alfo  appointed  go-  the  laticlave,  half-boots  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  crefi 
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vernors  of  provinces,  and  difpofed  of  the  revenues  of  the 
commonwealth,  &c.  Yet  did  not  the  whole  fovereign 
power  refrde  in  the  fenate,  fince  it  could  not  eled  ma¬ 
giftrates,  make  laws,  or  decide  of  war  and  peace  ; 
in  all  which  cafes  the  fenate  was  obliged  to  confult  the 
people. 

The  fenate,  when  firft  inftituted  by  Romulus,  con- 
fifled  of  100  members  ;  to  whom  he  afterwards  added 
the  fame  number  when  the  Sabines  had  migrated  to 
Rome.  Tarquin  the  ancient  made  the  fenate  confift  of 
300,  and  this  number  remained  fixed  for  a  long  time  ;  but 
afterwards  it  fluctuated  greatly,  and  was  increafed  firft 
to  700,  and  afterwards  to  900  by  J.  Caefar,  who  filed  the 
fenate  with  men  of  every  rank  and  order.  Under  Auguft  11s 
the  fenators  amounted  to  1000,  but  this  number  was 
reduced,  and  fixed  to  600.  The  place  of  a  fenator  was 
always  bellowed  upon  merit:  the  monarchs  had  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  choofing  the  members  ;  and  after  the  expulfion 
of  the  Tarquins,  it  was  one  of  the  rights  of  the  con¬ 
fuls,  till  the  eledion  of  the  cenfors,  who  irom  their  of¬ 
fice  feerued  moft  capable  of  making  choice  of  men  whofe 


cent  or  filver  buckle  in  the  form  of  a  C  ;  but  this  laffc 
honour  was  confined  only  to  the  defendants  of  thofe 
hundred  fenators  who  had  been  elected  by  Romulus,  as 
the  letter  C  feems  to  imply.  See  the  preceding  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Among  us,  fenator  is  a  member  of  parliament.  In 
the  laws  of  king  Edward  the  Confeffor,  we  are  told 
that  the  Britons  called  thofe  fenators  whom  the  Saxons 
called  afterwards  aldermen  and  borough-majlers  ;  though 
not  for  their  age,  but  their  wifdom  ;  for  forte  of  them 
were  young  men,  but  very  well  flailed  in  the  laws. 
Kenulph  king  of  the  Mercians  granted  a  charter,  which 
ran  thus,  viz.  Confilio  et  confenfu  epifeoporum  et  fenato- 
rum  gentis  fua  largitus  fuit  dido  monajierio.  See. 

In  Scotland,  the  lords  ©f  feffion  are  called  fenators 
of  the  college  of  juftice. 

SENATUS  auctoritas.  See  the  next  article. 

Senatus-  Confultum,  which  made  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  law.  When  any  public  matter  was  introduced 
into  the  fenate,  which  was  always  called  referre  ad  fe - 
natum,  any  fenator  whofe  opinion  was  afked,  was  per- 


charader  was  irreproachable,  u%fe  moral?  were  pure,  mitted  to  fpeak  upon  it  as  long  as  he  pleafed  and 
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and  relations  honourable.  Only  particular  families  were 
admitted  into  the  fenate ;  and  when  the  plebeians  were 
permitted  to  fhare  the  honours  of  the  ftate,  it  was  then 
required  that  they  fhould  be  born  of  free  citizens.  It 
was  alfo.  required  that  the  candidates  fhould  be  knights 


that  account  it  was  often  ufual  for  the  fenators  to  pro- 
trad  their  fpeeches  till  it  was  too  late  to  determine. 
When  the  queftion  was  put,  they  pafled  to  the  fide  of 
that  fpeaker  whofe  opinion  they  approved,  and  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  votes  was  eafily  colleded,  without  the  trouble 
3  of 


Senator, 

Senatus. 
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of  counting  the  number*.  When  the  majority  was 
known,  the  matter  was  determined,  and  ifenatus  con/ul. 
turn  was  immediately  written  by  the  clerks  of  the  houle, 
at  the  feet  of  the  chief  magiilrates,  and  it  was  Cgned 
by  all  the  principal  members  ol  the  houfe.  When 
there  was  not  a  fufficient  number  of  members  tomiKe 
a  fenate,  the  decilion  was  called  fenatus  auger, tat,  but  it 
was  of  no  force  if  it  did  not  afterwards  pafs  into  a 

^The  "ccnfulta  were  at  firft  left  in  the  cuftody 

of  the  kings',  and  afterward  of  the  confuls,  who  could 
fupprefs  or  preferve  them  ;  but  about  the  year  ot  ™e 
204,  they  were  always  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Ce¬ 
res?  and  afterwards  in  the  treafury,  by  the  ediles  of  the 

^  SENECA  (Lucius  Annaeus),  a  Stoic  philofopner, 
was  born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Chriftian  era,  of  an  Equeftrtan  family,  which 
had  probably  been  traufplanied  thither  in  a  colony 
from  Rome.  He  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Marcus  An- 
rueus  Seneca,  commonly  called  the  rhetonaan, whofe 
remains  are  printed  under  the  title  of  Suafone  tf  Con - 
tr  overfix,  cum  Declamationum  Excerptu;  and  hisyoungett 
brother  Annaeus  Mela  (for  there  were  three  of  them) 
had  the  honour  of  being  father  to  the  poet  Lucan. 
He  was  removed  to  Rome,  together  with  his  father  and 
the  reft  of  his  family,  while  he  was  yet  in  his  infancy. 
There  he  was  educated  in  the  molt  liberal  manner,  and 


quited  that  prodigious  wealth  which  rendered  him  in  a 
manner  equal  to  king3.  fdis  houfes  and  walks  were  the 
molt  magnificent  iu  Rome.  His  villns  were  innu¬ 
merable  :  and  he  had  immenfe  fums  of  money  placed 
out  at  intereft  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
hiftorian  Dio  reports  him  to  have  had  250, cool.  Ster¬ 
ling  at  intereft  in  Britain  alone  ;  and  reckons  his  call¬ 
ing  it  in  all  at  a  fum,  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  a  war  with 

that  nation.  ... 

All  this  wealth,  however,  together  with  the  luxury 
and  effeminacy  of  a  court,  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  ill  effect  upon  the  temper  and  difpoiition  of  Se¬ 
neca.  He  continued  abftemious,  ex  aft  in  his  manners, 
and,  above  all,  free  from  the  vices  fo  commonly  preva¬ 
lent  in  iuch  places,  flattery  and  ambition.  “  I  had  ra¬ 
ther  (faid  he  to  Nero)  offend  you  ■  by  fpeaking  the 
truth-,  than  pleafe  you  by  lying  and  flattery  :  ma/uenm 
veris  offender: ,  quam  placere  aduiondo.”  How'  well  lie 
acquitted  himfelf  in  quality  of  preceptor  to  his  prince, 
may  be  known  from  the  five  firft  years  of  Nero’s  reign, 
which  have  always  been  considered  as  a  peifeft  pattern 
of  gooxl  government ;  and  if  that  emperor  had  but  been 
as  obfervant  of  his  mailer  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
it,  as  he  was  at  the  beginning,  he  would  have  been  the 
delight,  and  not,  as  he  afterwards  proved,  the  curfe  and 
detellation  of  mankind.  But  when  Poppaea  and  Ti- 
gellinus  had  got  the  command  of  his  humour,  and  hur¬ 
ried  him  into  the  mod  extravagant  and  abominable  vices. 


Sewn, 


There  he  was  educated  in  the  mol  1  era  manner^an  matter,  wliofe  life  muft  indeed 

under  the  belt  matters.  He  learned  eloquence  fern  his  ^  ‘XfnTconftant  rebuke  to  him.  Seneca,  percei- 
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father  ;  but  his  genius  rather  leading  him  to  philofophy, 
he  put  himfelf  under  the  ftoics  Attalus,  Sotion,  and 
Papirius  Fabianus  ;  men  famous  in  their  way,  and  ot 
whom  he  has  made  honourable  mention  in  his  writings. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  travelled  when  lie  was  young, 
iince  we  find  him,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  his  §>uaeJ}ioncs  Natural::,  making  very  exadt 
and  curious  oblervations  upon  Egypt  and  the  Nile.— 
But  this,  though  entirely  agreeable  to  his  own  hu¬ 
mour,  did  not  at  all  correfpond  with  that  fcheme  or 
plan  of  life  which  his  father  had  drawn  out  for  him  ; 
who  therefore  forced  him  to  the  bar,  and  put  him  upon 
foliciting  for  public  employments  ;  fo  that  he  afterwards 
became  quaeftor,  pnetor,  and,  as  Lipfius  will  have  it. 

In  the  firfi  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  when  Ju- 
lia  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  was  accrued  ot  adul¬ 
tery  by  MefTalina,  and  banilhed,  Seneca  was  banifhed 
too  being  charged  as  one  of  the  adulterers.  Corlica 
was’  the  feat  of  his  exile,  where  he  lived  eight  years  ; 
«  happy  in  the  midft  of  thofe  things  winch  ufually 

make  other  people  miferable;  inter  eas  res  leaius  qu< 
folenl  rriiferos  facer::"  and  where  he  wrote  his  books 
of  eonfolation,  addreffed  to  his  mother  Helvia,  and  to 
his  friend  Polybius,  and  perhaps  lome  of  thole  trage¬ 
dies  which  go  under  his  name  ;  for  he  fays,  modo  Je 
leviorilus  Jiudiis  ibi  obleSqjfe.  Agrippina  being  mar- 
ried  to  Claudius,  upon  the  death  of  Mefiahna,  me  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  emperor  to  recal  Seneca  from  ba- 
nifhment  *,  and  afterwards  procured  him  to  be  tutor 
to  her  fon  Nero,  whom  (he  defigned  for  the  empire. 
Africanus  Burrhus,  a  pnetomn  prcefca,  was  joined 
with  him  in  this  important  charge:  and  thefe  two 
preceptors,  who  were  entrufted  with  equal  autho¬ 
rity,  had  each  his  refpeaive  department.  By  the 
Wunty  and  generolity  -of  his  royal  pupil,  Seneca  ac« 


have  been  a  conftant  rebuke  to  him.  Seneca,  percei¬ 
ving  that  his  favour  declined  at  court,  and  that  he  had 
many  accufers  about  the  prince,  who  were  perpetually, 
whifpering  in  his  ear  the  great  riches  of  Seneca,  his 
magnificent  houfes  and  fine  gardens,  and  what  a.  favou¬ 
rite  through  means  of  thefe  he  was  grown  with  the 
people,  made  an  offer  of  them  all  to  Nero.  Nero  re¬ 
filled  to  accept  them  :  which,  however,  did  not  hinder 
Seneca  from  changing  his  way  of  life  ;  for,  as  Tacitus 
relates,  he  “  kept  no  more  levees,  declined  the  ufual  civi¬ 
lities  which  had  been  paid  to  him,  and,  under  a  pretence 
of  indifpofition,  or  fome  engagement  or  other,  avoided 
as  much  as  poffible  appearing  in  public.’*- 

Nero,  in  the  mean  time,  who,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  had 
difpatched  Burrhus  by  poifou,  could  not  be  eafy  tdl 
he  had  rid  himfelf  of  Seneca  alfo  :  For  Burrhus  was 
the  manager  of  his  military  concerns,  and  Seneca 
condufted’his  civil  affairs.  Accordingly,  he  attempt- 
ed,  by  means  of  Cleonicus,  a  treedman  of  Seneca,  to 
take  him  off  by  poifon  ;  but  this  not  fucceeding,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  upon  an  information 
that  he  was  privy  to  Fife’s  confpiracy  againft  his  per- 
fon.  Not  that  he  had  any  real  prooi  of  Seneca's  be¬ 
ing  at  all  concerned  in  this  plot,  but  only  that  he  was 
glad  to  lay  hold  of  any  pretence  for  dellroying  him. — 
He  left  Seneca,  however,  at  liberty  to  choofe  his  man¬ 
ner  of  dying  ;  who  canfed  his  veins  to  be  opened  immedi¬ 
ately.  His  wife  Paulina,  who  was  very  young  in  eom- 
pa-ifon  of  himfelf,  had  yet  the  refolution  and  affeftion 
to  bear  him  company,  and  thereupon  ordered  her  veins 
to  be  opened  at  the  fcae  time  ;  but  as  Nero  was  not 
willing  to  make  his  cruelty  more  odious  and  lnhipport- 
able  than  there  feemed  occafion  for,  he  gave  orders  to 
have  her  death  prevented  :  upon  which  her  wounds  were 
bound  up,  and  the  blood  flopped,  in  juft  time  enough 
to  fave  her ;  tho’,  as  Tacitus  fays,  fhe  looked  fo  mifer- 
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ably  pale  and  wan  all  her  life  after,  that  it  was  eafy  to 
read  the  lofs  of  her  blood  and  fpirits  in  her  counte¬ 
nance.  In  the  mean  time,  Seneca,  finding  his  death 
flow  and  lingering,  defired  Statius  Annceus  his  phyfi- 
cian  to  give  him  a  dofe  of  poifon,  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  fome  time  before  in  cafe  it  fhould  be  wanted  ;  but 
this  not  having  its  ufual  effeCl,  he  was  carried  to  a  hot 
bath,  where  he  was  at  length  flitted  with  the  fleams. 

He  died,  as  Lipfius  conjectures,  in  the  6  id  or  64th 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  about  the  ictli  or  1  ith  of  Ne¬ 
ro’s  reign.  Tacitus,  on  mentioning  his  death,  obferves, 
that,  as  he  entered  the  bath,  he  took  of  the  water,  and 
with  it  fprinkled  fome  of  his  neareft  domellics,  faying, 

“  That  he  offered  thofe  libations  to  Jupiter  the  Deli¬ 
verer.”  Thefe  words  are  an  evident  proof  that  Seneca 
was  not  a  Chriflian,  as  fome  have  imagined  him  to 
have  been  ;  and  that  the  13  epiftles  from  Seneca  to  St 
Paul,  and  from  St  Paul  to  Seneca,  are  fuppofititious 
pieces.  Plis  philofophical  works  are  well  known. — 

They  confift  of  1  24  epift/cs  and  diftinCt  treatifes  ;  and, 
except  his  books  of  phyfical  queftions,  are  chiefly  of  the 
moral  kind,  treating  of  anger,  confolation,  providence, 
tranquillity  of  mind,  conftancy,  clemency,  the  fhortnefs 
of  life,  a  happy  life,  retirement,  benefits.  Pie  lias 
been  juflly  cenfured  by  Quintilian  and  other  critics,  as 
one  of  the  firfl  corrupters  of  the  Roman  ltyle  ;  but  his 
works  are  highly  valuable,  on  account  of  the  vaft  eru¬ 
dition  which  they  difcover,  and  the  beautiful  moral  fen- 
timents  which  they  contain. 

SENECIO,  Groundsel,  in  botany  :  A  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  fyngenefia,  and  to  the  order  of  June  1785. 
polygamia  fuperflua  ;  and  in  the  natural  claffification  “  The  if 
ranked  under  the  49th  order,  Cvmpojit# .  The  recep¬ 
tacle  is  naked  ;  the  pappus  Ample  ;  the  calyx  cylindri¬ 
cal  and. calyciilated.  The  fcales  are  eaual  and  contigu- 
s,  fo  as  to  feem  entire  ;  thofe  at  the  oafeare  few,  and 
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rnon  Pauli i  fays,  that  a  clecoCtion  of  them  cured  many 
foldiers  of  an  epidemic  dyfentery.  6.  The  paludofus, 
marfh  ragwort;  the  corollas  are  radiant;  the  leaves 
fword-fhaped,  acutely  ferrated,  and  fomewliat  downy 
underneath  ;  the  item  is  ereCt,  branched  towards  the 
top,  and  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  the  flowers  are  large 
and  yellow.  This  plant  is  frequent  in  fens  and  ditches 
in  England.  7.  The faracenicus ,  broad-leaved  ragwort; 
the  corollas  are  radiant ;  the  leaves  are  lanceolated,  fer¬ 
rated,  and  fomewhat  fmootli  ;  the  item  is  ereCt,  fimple, 
and  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  there  are  feveral  flowers  on 
each  footftalk,  which  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  clutters 
on  the  top.  The  plant  grows  in  moift  paftmes  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  flowers  in  July  or  Auguft. 

SENEGAL,  a  part  of  Negroland  in  Africa,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  not  known.  See  Guinea. 

Jjle  of  Senegal  ,  fometimes  called  Saint  Louis ,  is  a  fmall 
idand  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  according 
to  Mafkelyne’s  tables  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat,  15.  y 3. 
W.  Long.  16.  31.  The  Dutch  were  the  firfl  Euro¬ 
peans  who  fettled  at  Senegal ;  but  their  colony  was  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  French  in  1687.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Englifh  in  1692  ;  and  retaken  by  the  French  the  year 
following.  It  was  a  fecond  time  taken  pofTeffion  of  by 
the  Englifh  in  1758;  but  in  1779  the  French  reco¬ 
vered  it,  and  it  was  ceded  by  the  Britifh  crown  by  the 
treaty  of  1783. 

The  befl  account  of  this  ifland  which  we  have  feen, 
is  given  in  the  interefting  voyage  of  M.  Saugnier  to  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  This  adventurer  vifited  Senegal  in 
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have  their  apices  or  points  decayed.  There  are  ^7  fpe- 
eies.  Of  thefe,  feven  are  Britifh,  the  vulgaris,  vifeofus, 
fylvaticus,  erucifolius,  jacobsea,  paludofus,  and  farace- 
nicus. 

1.  The  vulgaris ,  or  common  groundfel,  has  its  co¬ 
rollas  naked,  its  leaves  feffile,  fmootli,  and  finuated,  their 
fegments  fhort,  broad,  and  minutely  ferrated;  the  flowers 
are  yellow,  and  without  radii.  This  weed  grows  in 
cultivated  ground  everywhere,  and  flowers  in  May.  Its 
leaves  have  been  ufed  in  medicine  externally  as  a  vulne¬ 
rary  and  refrigerant,  and  internally  as  a  mild  emetic  ; 
but  they  have  little  or  no  efficacy.  2.  The  vifeofus ,  or 
cotton  groundfel,  has  its  corolke  revolute,  its  leaves  pin- 
liatifid,  Vifcid,  and  downy.  r\  he  fcales  of  the  calyx 
are  lax  and  hairy,  and  are  of  the  fame'  length  with 
the  perianthinm.  3.  The  fylvaticus ,  or  mountain  ground¬ 
fel,  has  its  corollas  revolute,  its  leaves  pinnatifid  and 
dentated,  the  flem  comrybous  and  ereCt.  It  flowers  in 
July,  and  is  frequent  in  woods  and  heaths.  4.  The 
erucifolius ,  hoary  perennial  ragwort  ;  the  corollas  are  ra¬ 
diant  ;  the  leaves  are  pinnatifid,  dentated,  and  downy 
beneath  ;  the  ftem  is  ereCt,  and  two  feet  high  ;  the  flow- 


ifland  (fays  he),  properly  (peaking,  is  only  a 
bank  of  fand  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  is  1000 
geometrical  paces  long,  and  about  60  in  its  greateft. 
width  ;  is  almoft  on  a  level  with  the  river  and  with  the 
fea,  being  defended  from  the  latter  by  Barbary  point, 
which  is  of  greater  elevation  than  the  colony.  The 
eattern  branch  of  the  river  is  the  more  confiderable  of 
the  two,  being  about  400  toifes  acrofs  ;  the  weltern 
branch  is  only  from  50  to  220  toifes  wide..  The  ifle 
confifts  Entirely  of  burning  fands,  on  the  barren  fur  face, 
of  which  you  fometimes  meet  with  fcactered  flints, 
thrown  out  among  their  ballafl  by  veffels  coming  from 
Goree,  or  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  formerly  ereCted 
by  Europeans.  There  is  fcarcely  fuch  a  thing  as 
a  garden  upon  the  ifland;  European  feeds  in  general 
not  thriving  here.  It  is  not  furprifmg  that  the  foil  is 
fo  unproductive  ;  for  the  air  is  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  fea  (alt,  which  pervades  every  thing,  and  confumes 
even  iron  in  a  very  fhort  (pace  of  time.  The  heats  are 
exceflive,  and  rendered  ftill  more  infupportable  by  the 
reflection  of  the  fand ;  fo  that  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  four  in  the  afternoon  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  do 
any  work.  During  the  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  and  April,  the  heats  are  moderated  ;  but  in 
Auguft  and  the  following  months  they  become  fo  op- 
prefiive  as  even  to  affcCt  the  natives  themfelves.  What 
effeCt  then  mutt  they  have  upon  the  Europeans,  fudden- 


ers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  clutters.  This  plant  is  fre-  ly  tranfported  into  this  burning  climate  ?  Fhe  nights  are 


quent  in  woods  and  hedges.  5.  The  jacol&a ,  common 
ragwort  ;  the  corollas  are  radiant  ;  the  leaves  pinnated 
and  lyre-fhaped,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour ;  the  ftalk 
is  ereCl,  round,  and  generally  purplifh  ;  the  flowers  grow 
in  clutters  on  the  tops  df  the  ftalks.  The  leaves  have 
a  bitterifh  fubacrid  tafle,  and  extremely  naufeous.  £i- 
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a  little  lefs  fultry  ;  not  always,  however,  but  only  when 
the  fea-breeze  fets  in.  It  is  then  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  breathe  a  frefher  air,  for  which  they  have 
been  longing  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  but  this  air  in  our  cli¬ 
mate  would  feem  aburning  vapour.  The  nights  are  never- 
thelefs  troublefome,  notwithftanding  the  comforts  of  the 
L 1  fea- 
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fea-breeze.  The  inftant  the  fun  is  fet,  we  are  affiuled 
by  an  infinity  of  gnats,  which  are  called  mufquitos;  their 
flings  are  very  painful,  and  their  multitudes  incredible. 
The  inhabitants  find  but  a  poor  defence  in  their  gauze- 
curtains.  For  my  own  part,  accuflomed  as  I  had  been 
to  live  among  the  Moors,  I  was  but  little  annoyed  by 
thefe  infetls.  Being  half  a  favage,  I  felt  no  defire  to 
recommend  myfelf  to  the  favourable  regard  of  the  fair 
fex,  and  I  was  therefore  under  no  neceffity  of  taking 
care  of  my  perfon.  In  imitation  of  iny  former  mailers, 
1  fmeared  myfelf  with  butter,  and  this  expedient  pre- 
feived  me  at  all  times  from  thefe  impertinent  flingers, 
thefe  fpiteful  enemies  to  the  npofe  of  the  human  kind. 

“  If  the  profpedl  of  Senegal  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  much  left  are  its  environs,  which  are  covered  over 
only  with  fand,  and  over-run  with  mangles.  It  may  be 
faid,  without  exaggeration,  that  there  is  not  a  more  tor- 
lorn  fituation  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  inhabited 
globe,  or  a  place  in  which  the  common  neceflaries  of 
life  are  procured  with  greater  difficulties.  Water,  that 
indifpenfable  aliment  of  man,  is  here  not  potable.  Wells 
are  dug  in  the  fand  to  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and 
water  is  obtained  by  thefe  means ;  but  whatever  pains 
are  taken  to  freffien  it,  it  ever  retains  a  brackifh  tafte. 
I  have  diflilled  this  water  myfelf,  and  obferved  that  it 
always  had  a  difagreeable  favour,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  hurtful  to  the  health  :  it  is  true,  that  when  the  ri¬ 
ver  is  high,  its  ftreams  are  frefh,  but  the  water  13  only 
the  more  dangerous.  It  proves  the  caufe  of  molt  of 
thofe  maladies  which  carry  off  the  Europeans  fo  rapid¬ 
ly,  that  at  the  end  of  every  three  years  the  colony  has 
a  frefh  fet  of  inhabitants.  The  blacks  themfelves,  al¬ 
though  accuflomed  to  the  climate,  are  not  in  this  feafon 
free  from  difeafe.” 

The  fort  of  St  Louis  is  a  quadrangle,  and  has  two 
baflions  of  confiderable  flrength  ;  but  the  greateff  fecu- 
rity  of  the  fort  is  its  natural  fituation.  The  cannon  of 
the  fort  are  numerous,  and  the  arfenal  well  fupplied 
with  fmall  arms  and  ftores.  Belidcs  this  fort  the 
French  had  no  other  upon  the  river,  except  Fort  St 
Jofeph,  which  (lands  about  four  leagues  below  the  ca¬ 
taract  at  Govina,  though  they  had  a  few  factories  in 
different  parts. 

The  principal  commodity  of  this  country  is  thatof  gum 
Senagal  (fee  Gum- Senegal'},  which  is  a  valuable  branch  of 
commerce,  as  it  is  ufed  in  many  arts  and  manufactures, 
particularly  by  the  painters  in  water-colours,  the  filk 
weavers,  and  dyers. 

The  French  import  from  the  river  Senegal  not  only 
gum-arabic,  but  elephants  teeth,  hides,  bees-wax,  gold- 
duft,  cotton,  off  rich  feathers,  ambergris,  indigo,  and 
civet. 

Motwithflanding  the  barrennefs  of  the  fpot,  Senegal 
contains  more  than  6000  negroes,  including  the  cap¬ 
tives  of  the  Tapades,  or  negroes  born  of  the  black  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country.  They  are  never  put  up  to 
fale,  unlefs  convicted  of  fome  crime.  Their  huts,  con- 
jlruCted  in  the  form  of  bee-hives,  and  fupported  upon 
four  flakes,  furronnd  the  habitations  of  the  negro  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  entire  height  of  thofe  huts  may  rife  to 
about  12  feet,  the  width  in  every  direction  is  common¬ 
ly  from  10  to  12.  The  beds  are  compofed  of  hurdles 
laid  upon  crofs-bars,  fupported  by  forked  flakes  at  the 
height  of  about  a  foot  from  the  ground-  Here  the  Haves 
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fleep  promifeuaufiy,  men,  women,  girls,  and  boys.  A  Senega!. 

fire  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  which  is  filled - ■* 

with  fmoke,  fufficient  to  ftifie  any  man  but  a  negro. 

The  men  are  tall,  and  the  women  are  accounted  the 
handfomefl  negreffes  of  all  Africa.  The  Senegaliaus 
may  be  conlidered  as  the  tnoft  courageous  people  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  without  even  excepting  the 
Moors.  Their  courage,  however,  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  temerity  than  to  bravery.  In  the  courfe  of  the  voy¬ 
age  to  Galam,  they  meet  the  greateff  dangers  with  gaie¬ 
ty  and  fong  ;  they  dread  neither  muiket  nor  cannon,  and 
are  equally  fearlefs  of  the  cayman  or  crocodile.  Should 
one  of  their  companions  be  killed,  and  devonred  by 
tliefe  animals  before  their  face,  they  are  not  deterred 
from  plunging  into  the  water,  if  the  working  of  the 
fhip  require  it.  Thefe  excellent  qualifications  which  di- 
ftinguifh  them,  and  on  which  they  value  themfelves  fo 
much,  do  not,  however,  preferve  them  from  the  com¬ 
mon  contagion  of  the  country,  which  inclines  them  all 
to  rapine.  They  are  emulous  to  furpafs  one  another 
in  all  the  arts  of  over-reaching  and  fraud.  The  con- 
duCt  of  the  Europeans  lias,  no  doubt,  encouraged  thefe 
vices  as  much  as  the  leffons  of  the  marabous,  who  in¬ 
culcate  the  duty  of  plundering  the  Chriftians  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  their  power. 

The  Yolof  negroes  of  Senegal  are  either  Chriftians 
or  Mahometans,  or  rather  one  and  the  other,  or  with 
more  truth  neither;  religion  being  a  matter  of  indiffe¬ 
rence  to  them.  Thofe  011  the  continent  are  of  the  fame 
way  of  thinking,  and  their  religious  practices  are  kept 
up  only  for  the  fake  of  form.  A  bar  of  iron,  a 
few  beads,  will  make  them  change  their  opinion  at  will. 

By  fuch  means  are  they  aCted  upon  ;  a  fufficient  proof 
of  their  want  of  all  religious  principle.  The  marabous, 
or  priefts,  and  the  men  of  their  law,  are  no  better  than 
the  reft.  “  I  have  examined  the  character  of  feveral  of 
this  order  of  men  (fays  M.  Saugnier),  and  even  among 
the  nation  of  the  Poules,  who  are  confidered  as  great 
fanatics,  I  difeovered  that  they  were  only  publicly  at¬ 
tached  to  their  opinions.  ‘  This  white  man  (fay  they) 
does  fo  ;  he  is  better  informed  than  I,  and  why  fhould 
not  I  imitate  his  example  This  way  of  reafoning  is 
common  to  all  that  traCt  of  country. 

The  colony  of  Senegal  is  furrounded  with  iflands, 
which,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  fea,  are  all 
more  unhealthy  than  that  on  which  the  town  is  built* 

They  are  full  of  (landing  pools,  that,  when  dried  up  by 
the  fun,  exhale  a  putrid  vapour  that  carries  mortality 
with  it,  and  defolates  thefe  iflands.  It  is  doubtlefs  the 
fame  caufe  that  takes  off  fo  many  of  the  French  at  Se¬ 
negal  during  the  dangerous  feafon  of  the  year.  This 
alfo  may  be  in  part  occafioned  by  the  bad  quality  of 
the  water,  which  flows  from  the  ponds  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  colony,  and  though  incorporated  with 
that  of  the  river,  comes  down  little  agitated  by  the  cur¬ 
rent,  and  is  eafily  diflinguifhed  by  a  vapidnefs  of  tafte* 

This  particular  is,  in  my  opinion,  effentially  worthy  of 
notice,  and  if  properly  attended  to  by  our  medical  men, 
might  become  the  means  of  preferving  many  lives. 

SENEGJL-River,  fee  Niger.  As  fo  little  is  known 
refpeCting  this  river,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  in  A- 
frica,  any  additional  information  mnft  be  interefting.  We 
fhall  therefore  prefent  our  readers  with  the  account  con¬ 
tained  in  the  communications  prefented  to  the  Affocia- 
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tlon  for  promoting  the  difeovery  of  the  Interior  Parts 
r  of  Africa,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  latefl  and 
mofl  authentic. 

The  river  known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Niger  or 
Senegal  runs  on  the  fouth  of  the  kingdom  of  Cafina,  in 
its  courfe  towards  Tombuflou  ;  and  if  the  report  which 
Ben  Alii  heard  In  that  town  may  be  credited,  it  is  af¬ 
terwards  loll  in  the  fands  on  the  fouth  of  the  country 
ot  I ombudlou.  In  the  map  (a),  only  the  known  part 
of  its  courfe  is  marked  by  a  line  ;  and  the  fuppofititious 
part  by  dots.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
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Africans  have  two  names  for  this  river  ;  that  is,  Nee / 
il  Meed. ’,  or  river  of  the  Negroes  ;  and  Neel  il  Kibeer,  or 
the  great  river.  They  alfo  term  the  Nile  (that  is  the 
Egyptian  river)  Neel S hem  ;  fo  that  the  term  Neel ,  from 
whence  our  Nile,  is  nothing  more  than  the  appellative 
of  river  ;  like  Ganges,  or  Sinde. 

Of  this  river  the  rife  and  termination  are  unknown, 
but  the  courfe  is  from  eafl  to  well.  So  great  is  its  ra¬ 
pidity,  that  no  vefTel  can  afeend  its  flream ;  and  fucli 
is  the  want  of  (kill,  or  fuch  the  ab fence  of  commercial 
inducements  among  the  nations  who  inhabit  its  borders, 
that  even  with  the  current,  neither  velfels  nor  boats  are 
feen  to  navigate.  In  one  place,  indeed,  the  traveller 
finds  accommodations  for  the  palfage  of  himfelf  and  of 
his  goods  ;  but  even  there,  tho*  the  ferrymen,  by  the  in- 
dulgence  of  the  fultan  of  Cafhna,  are  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  the  boat  which  conveys  the  merchandife  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  an  ill-conllru&ed  raft ;  for  the  planks 
are  fattened  to  the  timbers  with  ropes,  and  the  feams  are 
dofed  both,  within  and  without  by  a  plaller  of  tough 
day,  of  which  a  large  provilion  is  always  carried  on  the 
raft,  for  the  purpofe  ot  excluding  the  flream  wherever 
its  entrance  is  obferved. 

The  depth  of  the  river  at  the  place  of  palfage,  which 
is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  city 
of  .Calhna,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  that  name,  is 
dlimated  at  23  or  24  feet  Englifh.  Its  depth  is  from 
10  to  12  peeks,  each  ot  which  is  2  7  inches. 

Its  width  is  fnch,  that  even  at  the  illand  of  Gongoo, 
where  the  ferrymen  refide,  the  found  of  the  loudell  voice 
from  the  northern  fhore  is  fcarcely  heard ;  and  at  Tom- 
bu&ou,  where  the  name  of  Gne<wai  or  black,  is  given  to 
the  flream,  the  width  is  deferibed  as  being  that  of 
the  Thames  at  Well  minder*  In  the  rainy  feafon  it 
fwells  above  its  banks,  and  not  only  floods  the  adja¬ 
cent  lands,  but  often  fweeps  before  it  the  cattle  and 
cottages  of  the  fhort-fighted  or  too  confident  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

*1  hat  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Niger  Ihould  refufe  to  profit  by  its  navigation,  may 
jullly  furpriie  the  traveller:  but  much  greater  is  liis 
aftoni foment,  when  he  finds  that"  even  the  food  which 
the  bounty  of  the  dream  would  give,  is  ufelefsly  offer¬ 
ed  to  their  acceptance  ;  for  fuch  is  the  want  of  drill,  or 
fuck  the  fettled  diflike  of  the  people  to  this  fort  of  pro- 
vifion,  that  the  fifh  with  which  the  liver  abounds  are 
left  in  undidurbed  podellion  of  its  waters. 

S E NtL K A ,  or  Senega,  li 'ittlefnake- root ,  Milk  wort, 
a  medicinal  plant.  See  Polygala. 


SENESCHAL,  (Senefchalius),  derived  from  th*  Senefckal 
German  fein  “  a  houfe  or  place,”  and  feale  «  an  of-  II 
ficer,”  is  a  deward,  and  fignifies  one  who  has  the  dif-  Sennaar- 1 
pen  ling  of  judice  in  fome  particular  cafes  :  As  the 
high  fencfclial  or  llevvard  of  England  ;  fenefchal  de  la 
hotel  de  rot,  “  deward  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  fenef¬ 
chal,  or  deward  of  courts,  &c.”  Co .  Lit.  6 1.  Crok&t 
Ju ril'd.  102.  Kitch.  83.  See  Steward. 

SENNA,  the  leaf  of  the  calfia  fenna  of  Linnasus. 

See  Cassia. 

Senna  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  England  ift 
the  time  of  Parkinfon  (1640);  and  Miller  tells  us,  that 
by  keeping  tliefe  plants  m  a  hot-bed  all  the  dimmer.  Medical  Be. 
he  frequently  had  them  in  dower;  but  adds,  it  is  very*"^' 
rarely  that  they  perfe&  their  feeds  in  England.  There 
c.an  be  doilbt>  however,  but  that  fome  of  the  Bri- 
tifo  poffemons  may  be  found  well  enough  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  this  vegetable,  and  that  the  patriotic 
views  of  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  See.  which 
has  offered  a  reward  to  thofe  who  fucceed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  will  be  ultimately  accompli  filed. 

Senna,  which  is  in  common  ufe  as  a  purgative,  wa» 
fird  known  to  the  Arabian  phyficians  Serapion  and 
Mefuc :  the  fird  among  the  Greeks  who  takes  any* 
notice  of  it  is  A&uarius,  but  he  only  fpeaks  of  the 
fruit,  and  not  of  the  leaves.  To  remove  the  difagree- 
able  tadeof  this  medicine,  Dr  Cullen  recommends  cori¬ 
ander  feeds;  and,  for  preventing  the  gripings  with  which 
it  is  fometimes  attended,  he  thinks  the  warmer  aroma¬ 
tic^  as  cardamoms  or  ginger,  would  be  more  effe&ual. 

i  he  Senna  Italica ,  or  blunt-leaved  fenna,  is  a  variety 
of  the  Alexandrian  fpecies;  which,  by  its  cultivation  in 
the  fouth  of  Fiance  (Provence),  has  been  found  to  af- 
fume  this  change.  It  is  lefs  purgative  than  the  pointed¬ 
leaved  fenna,  and  is  therefore  to  he  given  in  larger  do- 
fes.  It  was  employed  as  a  cathartic  by  Dr  Wright  at  Lo„J.  M«>. 
Jamaica,  where  it  grows  on  the  fand-banks  near  the  fea.  jW. 

SENNAAR,  a  country  of  Africa,  bordering  upon  vo1-  s- 
Abyffinia,  with  the  title  of  a  kingdom  ;  the  prefent  go- 
vermnent  of  which  was  eilablilhed  in  the  16th  century 
by  a  race  of  negroes  named,  in  their  own  language. 
bhiUook.  This  country,  together  with  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  had  been  over-run  by  the  Saracens  du- 
hng  the  rapid  conquefts  of  the  khalifs  ;  but  inllead  of 
eredbng  any  diiUntt  principalities  here,  as  in  other 
parts,  they  had  incorporated  themfelves  with  the  old 
inhabitants  called  Shepherds ,  whom  they  found  at  their 
arrival;  had  converted  them  to  their  religion,  and  become 
one  people  with  them.  In  1 504  the  Shillook,  a  people 
before  unknown,  came  from  the  wellern  banks  of  the 
river  Balnar  el  Abiad,  which  empties  itlelf  into  the 
Nile,  and  conquered  the  country  ;  allowing  the  Arabs 
however,  to  retain  their  polfeffions  on  condition  of  pa/ 
mg  them  a  certain  tribute.  Thefe  founded  the  city  of 
Sennaar,  and  have  ever  fmee  continued  to  carry  on  an 
intercourfe  wrnli  Egypt  in  the  way  of  merchandife. 

At  the  eftablilhment  of  their  monarchy  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  were  Pagans,  but  foon  after  became  converts  to 
Moh a mme d an  1  fm ,  and  took  the  name  of  Funve  an  an- 
pellation  fignifying  “  lords  or  conquerors,’’  and  like- 
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(a)  The  map  alluded  to  is  that  which  accompanies  the  volume  which  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Aflo  i- 
ations.  Ihis  work  was  printed  in  17,91*  " 
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Sfcnnaar.  wife  free  citizens.  Mr  Bruce,  who  pafled  through 

- - y -  this  country  in  his  return  from  Abyfiinia,  gives  a  lid 

of  20  kings  who  have  reigned  in  it  fince  the  conqueft 
of  the  Shill 00k. 

This  country  is  inhabited  by  a  people  fo  barbarous 
and  'brutilh,  that  no  hiftory  of  them  can  be  expe&ed. 
One  of  the  moil:  remarkable  of  their  cuftoms  is,  that 
the  king  afcends  the  throne  with  the  expedition  of  be* 
ing  murdered  whenever  the  general  council  of  the  na¬ 
tion  thinks  proper.  The  dreadful  office  of  executioner 
belongs  to  one  lingle  officer,  ftyled,  in  the  language  of 
truces  the  country,  Sid  el  Coom  ;  and  who  is  always  a  relation 
of  the  monarch  himfelf.  It  was  from  his  regifters  that 
Mr  Bruce  took  the  lid  of  the  kings  already  mention¬ 
ed,  with  the  "number  of  years  they  reigned,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  received  as  authentic.  The  Sid  el 
Coom  in  office  at  the  time  that  Mr ‘Bruce  vifited  this 
country  was  named  Achmet,  and  was  one  of  his  bed 
friends.  He  had  murdered  the  late  king,  with  three 
of  his  Tons,  one  of  whom  was  an  infant  at  its  mother’s 
bread ;  he  was  alfo  in  daily  expe&ation  of  performing 
the  fame  office  to  the  reigning  fovereign.  He  was  by 
no  means  relerved  concerning  the  nature  of  his  office, 
but  anfwered  freely  every  quedion  that  was  put  to  him. 
When  afked  by  Mr  Bruce  why  he  murdered  the  king’s 
young  fon  in  his  father’s  pretence  ?  he  anfwered,  that 
he  did  it  from  a  principle  of  duty  to  the  king  himfelf, 
who  had  a  right  to  fee  his  fon  killed  in  a  lawful  and  re¬ 
gular  manner,  which  was  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a 
fword,  and  not  in  a  more  painful  or  ignominious  way, 
which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  might  poffibly  have  in- 
fli&ed. 

The  king,  he  faid,  was  very  little  concerned  at  the  fight 
of  his  fon’s  death,  but  he  was  fo  very  unwilling  to  die 
himfelf,  that  he  often  prefled  the  executioner  to  let  him 
cfcape ;  but  finding  his  in  treaties  ineffe&ual,  he  fubmitted 
at  lad  without  reliftance.  On  being  allied,  whether  he 
was  not  afraid  of  coming  into  the  prefence  of  the  king, 
confidering  the  office  he  might  poffibly  have  to  perforin? 
he  replied,  that  he  was  not  in  the  lead  afraid  on  this 
account;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  with  the  king  every 
morning,  and  very  late  in  the  evening;  that  the  king 
knew  he  would  have  no  hand  in  promoting  his  death ; 
but  that,  when  the  matter  was  abfolutely  determined, 
the  reft  was  only  an  affair  of  decency;  and  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  his  own  choice,  rather  to  fall  by  the  hand 
of  his  own  relation  in  private  than  by  a  hired  afiafiin, 
an  Arab,  or  a  Chriftian  (lave,  in  the  fight  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  Baady  the  king’s  father,  having  the  misfortune 
to  be  taken  prifoner,  was  fent  to  Atbara  to  Welled 
Haflan  the  governor  of  that  province  to  be  put  to  death 
there.  But  the  king,  who  was  a  ftrong  man,  and  al¬ 
ways  armed,  kept  fo  much  upon  his  guard,  that  Welled 
could  find  no  opportunity  of  killing  him  but  by  running 
him  through  the  back  with  a  lance  as  he  was  wafhing 
his  hands.  For  this  Welled  himfelf  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  ;  not  on  account  of  the  murder  itfelf,  but  be- 
caufe,  in  the  firft  place,  he,  who  was  not  the  proper  ex¬ 
ecutioner,  had  prefumed  to  put  the  king  to  death ;  and, 
an  the  next,  becaufe  he  had  done  it  with  a  lance,  where¬ 
as  the  only  lawful  inftrument  was  a  fword. 

On  the  death  of  any  of  the  fovereigns  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  his  eldeft  fon  fucceeds  to  the  throne  of  courfe  ;  on 
which  as  many  of  his  brothers  as  can  be  found  are  ap¬ 


prehended,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Sid  el  Coom  emaar. 
in  the  manner  already  related.  Women  are  excluded  — v — 
from  the  fovereignty  here  as  well  as  in  Abyfiinia. 

The  princefles  of  Sennaar,  however,  are  worfe  off 
than  thofe  of  Abyfiinia,  having  no  fettled  income,  nor 
being  treated  in  tny  degree  better  than  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  private  perfons.  The  king  is  obliged,  once  in 
his  lifetime,  to  plough  and  fow  a  piece  of  ground  ; 
whence  he  is  named  Baddy,  the  “  countryman  or  pea- 
fant  a  title  as  common  among  the  monarchs  of  Sen- 
naar  as  Csefar  was  among  the  Romans.  The  royal  fa¬ 
mily  were  originally  negroes;  but  as  the  kings  frequent¬ 
ly  marry  Arab  women,  the  white  colour  of  the  mother 
is  communicated  to  the  child.  This,  we  are  told  by 
Mr  Bruce,  is  invariably  the  cafe  when  a  negro  man  of 
Sennaar  marries  an  Arab  woman  ;  and  it  holds  equally 
good  when  an  Arab  man  marries  a  negro  woman ;  and 
he  likewife  informs  us,  that  he  never  faw  one  black  A- 
rab  all  the  time  he  was  at  Sennaar. 

The  foil  and  climate  of  this  country  is  extremely  un¬ 
favourable  both  to  man  and  beaft.  The  men  are  ftrong 
and  remarkable  for  their  lize,but  fhort  lived;  and  there 
is  fuch  a  mortality  among  the  children,  that  were  it 
not  for  a  conftant  importation  of  flaves,  the  metropolis 
would  be  depopulated.  The  fhortnefs  of  their  lives, 
however,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  from  their  in¬ 
dulging  themfelves  from  their  infancy  in  every  kind  of 
excefs.  No  horfe,  mule,  nor  ais,  will  live  at  Sennaar 
or  for  many  miles  round  it.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
bullocks,  fheep,  dogs,  cats,  and  poultry ;  all  of  them 
muft  go  to  the  fands  every  half-year.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  mortality  ;  though  Mr  Bruce  allures 
us  it  is  the  cafe  everywhere  about  the  metropolis  of  this 
country,  where  the  foil  is  a  fat  earth  during  the  firft 
feafonof  the  rains.  Two  greyhounds  which  he  brought 
along  writh  him  from  Atbara,  and  the  mules  he  brought 
from  Abyfiinia,  lived  only  a  few  weeks  after  their  arri¬ 
val  at  Sennaar.  Several  ot  the  kings  of  Sennaar  have 
tried  to  keep  lions,  but  it  was  always  found  impofiible 
to  preferve  them  alive  after  the  rains.  They  will  live, 
however,  as  well  as  other  quadrupeds,  in  the  fands,  at 
uo  great  diftance  from  the  capital.  —  No  fpecies  of  tree 
except  the  lemon  flowers  near  this  city ;  the  cultivation 
of  the  rofe  has  often  been  attempted,  but  always  with¬ 
out  fuccefs.  In  other  refpe£ls,  however,  the  foil  of 
Sennaar  is  exceedingly  fertile,  being  faid  to  yield  300 
fold  ;  but  this  is  thought  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be  a  great 
exaggeration.  It  is  all  Town  with  dora  or  millet,  which 
is  the  principal  food  of  the  people  ;  wheat  and  rice  arc 
alfo  produced  here,  which  are  fold  by  the  pound,  even 
in  years  of  plenty.  The  foil  all  round  is  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fait,  fo  that  a  fufficient  quantity  to  ferve 
the  inhabitants  is  extradled  from  it. 

Sennaar,  a  city  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  that  name.  It  {lands,  according  to  Mr  Bruce’s 
obfervations,  in  N.  Lat.  1 30  34'  36"  E.  Long.  330 
30'  30''  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  clofe  upon 
the  banks  of  it ;  the  ground  on  which  it  {lands  being  juft 
high  enough  to  prevent  the  inundation.  The  town  is 
very  populous,  and  contains  a  great  many  houfes.  Ia 
Poncet’s  time  they  were  all  of  one  ftory  ;  but  now 
moll  of  the  officers  have  houfes  of  two  ftories  high. 

They  are  built  of  clay  mixed  with  a  very  little  ftraw, 
and  have  all  fiat  roofs ;  which  fhaws  that  the  rains  here 
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quantity  than  to  the  font h ward,  this  very  extenfive  plain  winds  the  Nile,  a  delightful  Sennaar. 

river  there,  above  a  mile  broad,  full  to  the  very  brim,  — — v— ~ 
but  never  overflowing.  Everywhere  on  thefe  banks 
are  feen  herds  of  the  mofl  beautiful  cattle  of  various 
kmds.  The  banks  of  the  Nile  about  Sennaar  reiemble 
the  pleafanteft  part  of  Plolland  in  the  fummer  fea- 
fon  ;  but  foon  after,  when  the  rains  ceafe,  and  the  fun 
exerts  its  utmoft  influence,  the  dora  begins  to  ripen,  the 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  to  rot,  the  lakes  to  putrefy, 
fmell,  become  full  of  vermin,  and  all  its  beauty  iuddenly 
difappears:  bare  fcorched  Nubia  returns,  and  all  its  ter¬ 
rors  of  poifonous  winds  and  moving  fands,  glowinp-  and 
ventilated  with  fultry  blafts,  which  are  followed^ by  a 
troop  of  terrible  attendants  ;  epilepfies,  apoplexies,  vio¬ 
lent  fevers,  obflinate  agues,  and  lingering  painful  dvien- 
tenes,  ftill  more  obflinate  and  mortal. 

War  and  treafon  ieem  to  be  the  only  employment 
of  this,  horrid  people,  whom  Heaven  has  feparated  by 
almoft  impafTable  deferts  from  the  refl  of  mankind;  con¬ 
fining  them  to  an  accurfed  fpot,  feemingly  to  give  them 
an  earned  in  time  of  the  only  other  courfe  which  he 
has  referved  to  them  for  an  eternal  hereafter.” 

With  regard  to  the  elimate  of  the  country  round 
oennaar,  Mr  Bruce  has  feveral  very  curious  obferva- 
tions.  The  thermometer  rifes  in  the.fhade  to  1 19  de¬ 
grees  ;  but  the  degree  indicated  by  this  inflrument  does 
not  at  all  correfpond  with  the  fenfations  occafioned  by 
it;  nor  with  the  colour  of  the  people  who  live  under  it. 

Nations  of  blacks  (fays  he)  live  within  latitude  13 
and  j 4  degrees ;  about  10  degrees  fouth  of  them,  nearly 
under  tne  line,  all  the' people  are  white,  as  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  obierving  daily  in  the  Galla  Sennaar, 
which  is  in  latitude  13  degrees,  is  hotter  by  the  ther¬ 
mometer  50  degrees,  when  the  fun  is  mod  didant  from 
it,  than  Gondar,  which  is  a  degree  farther  fouth,  when 
the  fun  is  vertical.— Cold  and  hot  (fays  our  author) 
are  terms  merely  relative,  not  determined  by  the  lati¬ 
tude,  but  elevation  of  the  place.  When,  therefore,  we 
fay  hot,  fome  other  explanation  is  neceffary  concerningthe 


s 

mud  be  much  lefs  ...  ^ . ,  _ 

During  the  time  of  Mr  Bruce's  rdidencc  here,  however, 
there  was  one  week  of  continual  rain,  and  the  Nile,  af¬ 
ter  loud  thunder  and  great  darkneis  to  the  fouth,  in¬ 
creased  violently  ;  the  whole  dream  being  covered  with 
the  wrecks  of  honfes  and  their  furniture  ;  fo  that  he 
fuppofed  it  had  dedroyed  many  villages  to  the  louth- 
ward.  About  12  miles  to  the  north-weft  of  Sennaar  is  a 
colled  ion  of  villages  named  Sh  acidly,  from  a  great  faint 
of  that  name,  who  eonftru&ed  feveral  granaries  here. 
Thefe  are  no  ocher  than  large  pits  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  well  pladered  in  the  infide  with  clay,  then  filled 
with  grain  when  it  is  at  its  lowed  price,  and  afterwards 
covered  up  and  pladered  again  at  top  :  thele  pits  they 
call  mot  amor  es.  On  any  profped  of  dearth  they  are 
opened,  and  the  corn  fold  to  the  people.  About  24 
miles  north  of  Shaddly  there  is  another  fet  of  granaries 
named  IVed-Aboud,  dill  greater  than  Shaddly;  and  upon 
thefe  two  the  fubfidence  oi  the  Arabs  principally  de¬ 
pends  :  for  as  thefe  people  are  at  continual  war  with 
each  other,  and  dired  their  fury  rather  againd  the  crops 
than  the  perfons  of  their  enemies,  the  whole  of  them 
would  be  unavoidably  darved,  were  it  not  for  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  refource.  Small  villages  of  foldiers  are  fcat- 
tered  up  and  down  this  country  to  guard  the  grain  af¬ 
ter  it  is  fown,  which  is  only  that  fpecies  of  millet  named 
Dora  ;  the  foil,  it  is  laid,  being  incapable  of  producing 
any  other.  .  There  are  great  hollows  made  in  the  earth 
at  proper  didances  throughout  the  country,  which  fill 
with  water  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and  are  afterwards  of 
great  ufe  to  the  Arabs  as  they  pafs  from  the  cultivated 
parts  to  the  fands.  The  fly,  which  is  fuch  a  dreadful 
enemy  to  the  cattle,  is  never  feen  to  the  noithward  of 
Shaddly. 

To  the  wedward  of  thefe  granaries  the  country  is 
quite  full  of  trees  as  far  as  the  river  Abiad,  or  El-aice. 
In  this  extenfive  plain  there  arife  two  ridges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  one  called  "Jibbel  Moira ,  or  the  Mountain  oj  water ; 
the  other  'Jibbel  Segud,  or  the  Cold  Mountain .  Both  of 


them  enjoy  a  fine  climate,  and  ferve  for  a  piote&ion  to 
the  farms  about  Shaddly  and  Aboud  already  mentioned. 
Here  alfo  are  fortrefies  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Arabs, 
which  ferve  to  oblige  them  to  pay  tribute  in  their  flight 
from  the  cultivated  country,  during  the  rains,  to  the  dry 
lands  of  Atbara.  Each  of  thefe  diftri£ls  is  governed 
by  the  defeendant  of  their  ancient  and  native  princes, 
who  long  refided  all  the  power  of  the  AVabs.  Sacri- 
iices  of  a  horrid  nature  are  faid  to  have  been  offered  up 
on  thefe  mountains  till  about  the  year  1554,  when  one 
of  the  kings  of  Sennaar  befieged  firft  one  and  then  the 
other  of  the  princes  in  their  mountains ;  and  having 
forced  them  to  furrender,  he  fadened  a  chain  of  gold  to 
each  of  their  ears,  expofed  them  in  the  market-place  at 
Sennaar,  and  fold  them  for  flaves  at  lefs  than  a  farthing 
each.  Soon  after  this  they  were  circumcifed,  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  redored  to  their 
kingdoms. 

Nothing  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  is  more  pleafant  than 


place  where  we  are,  in  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  fenfations  of  that  heat  upon  the  body,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  it  upon  the  lungs.  The  degree  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  conveys  this  but  very  imperfedly;  90  degrees 
is  exceflively  hot  at  Loheia  in  Arabia  Felix  ;  and  yet 
the  latitude  of  Loheia  is  but  15  degrees;  whereas  90 
degrees  at  Sennaar  is  only  warm  as  to  fenfe ;  though 
Sennaar,  as  we  have  already  faid,  is  in  latitude  13  de¬ 
grees. 

“  At  Sennaar,  then,  I  call  it  cold,  when  one  fully 
clothed  and  at  reft  feels  himfeif  in  want  of  fire.  I  call- 
it  cool,  when  one  fully  clothed  and  at  reft  feels  he  could 
bear  more  covering  all  over,  or  in  part,  than  he  has  at 
that  time.  I  call  it  temperate,  when  a  man  fo  clothed, 
and  at  reft,  feels  no  fuch  want,  and.can  take  moderate 
exercife,  fuch  as  walking  about  a  room  without  fweat- 
mg.  I  call  it  warm,  when  a  man,  fo  clothed,  does  not 
fweat  when  at  reft;  but,  upon  taking  moderate  exercife 
fweats,  and  again  cools.  I  call  it  hot,  when  a  man  at  ref£ 
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the  country  around  Sennaar  in  the  end  of  Auguft  and  or  with  moderate  exercife,  fweats  exceflively.  I  call  it 
beginning  of  September.  The  grain,  being  now  fprung  very  hot,  when  a  man  with  thin,  or  little  clothinsr  fweat. 
up,  makes  the  whole  of  this  immenfe  plain  appear  a  le-  much,  though  at  reft.  I.  call  it  exceffive  hot,  when  a 
vel  green  land,  interfperfed  with  great  lakes  of  water,  man,  in  his  ihirt  and  at  reft,  fweats  exceflively  when 
and  ornamented  at  certain  intervals  with  groups  of  vil-  all  motion  is  painful,  and  the  knees  feel  feeble  as  if  af 
tages;  the  conical  tops  of  the  houfes  prefenting  at  a  ter  a  fever.  1  call  it  extreme  hot,  when  the  ’ftremrth 
Pittance  the  appearance  of  fmall  encampments.  Through  fails,  a  difpofition  to  fa«int  comes  on,  a  ftraitnefs  is  found 
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in  the  temples,  as  if  a  fmall  cord  was  drawn  tight  about  and  rhinoceros. 
'  the  head,  the  voice  impaired,  the  fkin  dry,  and  the  head 
feems  more  than  ordinarily  large  and  light.  This,  I 
apprehend,  denotes  death  at  hand ;  but  this  is  rare  y 
or  never  effected  by  the  inn  alone,  without  tne  addition 
of  that  poifonous  wind  which  purfued  us  through  At- 
bara,  where  it  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  total 
cxtindion  of  every  thing  that  hath  the  breath  ot  hie. 

A  thermometer,  graduated  upon  this  fcale,  would  exhi¬ 
bit  a  figure  very  different  from  the  common  one  ;  for  I 
am  convinced  by  experiment,  that  a  web  of  the  fined 
inuflin,  wrapt  round  the  body  at  Sennaar,  will  occahon 
at  raid-day  a  greater  fenfation  of  heat  in  the  body,  than 
a  rife  of  5  degrees  in  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit..  ^ 

“  At  Sennaar,  from  70  to  78  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
-thermometer  is  cool  ;  from  79  to  92  temperate  ;  at  92 
degrees  begins  warmth.  Although  the  degree  ot  the 
thermometer  marks  a  greater  heat  than  is  felt  by.t  e 
body  of  us  flrangers,  it  feems  to  me  that  the  fenfations 
of  the  natives  bear  dill  a  lefs  proportion  to  that  degree 
than  ours.  On  the  2d  of  Auguft,  while  I  was  lying 
perfectly  enervated  on  a  carpet  in  a  room  deluged  with 
water  at  12  o’clock,  the  thermometer  at  116,  I  faw 
feveral  black  labourers  pulling  down  a  houfe,  working 
with  great  vigour,  without  any  fymptoms  of  being  in¬ 
commoded.” 

The  drefs  of  the  people  of  Sennaar  confids  only  ol 
a  long  fhirt  of  blue  cloth,  which  wraps  them  up  from 
the  under  part  of  the  neck  to  the  feet.  Itrdoes  not, 
however,  conceal  the  neck  in  the  men,  though  it  does 
in  the  women.  The  men  fometimes  have  a  fafh  tied 
about  their  middle;  and  both  men  and  women  go  bare¬ 
footed  in  the  houfes,  whatever  their  rank  may  be.  The 
floors  of  their  apartments,  efpecially  thole  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  are  covered  with  Perfian  carpets.  Both  men  and 
women  anoint  themfelves,  at  lead  once  a-day,  with  ea- 
.mel’s  greafe  mixed  with  civet,  which,  they  imagine, 
foftens  their  fkins,  and  preferves  them  from  cutane¬ 
ous  eruptions ;  of  which  they  are  fo  fearful,  that  they 
confine  themfelves  to  the  houfe  if  they  obferve  the 
f mailed  pimple  on  their  ikins.  With  the  fame  view 
of  preferving  their  Ikins,  though  they  have  a  clean 
dhirt  every  day,  they  deep  with  a  greafed  one  at  night, 

.having  no  other  covering  but  this.  1  heir  bed  is  a 
tanned  bull’s  hide,  which  this  condant  greafing  foftens 
very  much  ;  it  is  alfo  very  cool,  though  it  gives  a  fmell 
to  their  bodies  from  which  they  cannot  be  freed  by  any 

wadiing.  .  .  . 

Our  author  gives  a  very  curious  defcnption  of  the 
queens  and  ladies  of  the  court  at  Sennaar.  He  had 
accefs  to  them  as  a  phyfician,  and  was  permitted  to  pay 
his  viiit  alone.  He  was  firft  fhown  into  a  large  fquare 
apartment,  where  there  were  about  50  black  women, 

-all  quite  naked  excepting  a  very  nanow  piece  of  cotton 
rag  about  their  vvaids.  As  he  was  muling  whether 
thefe  were  all  queens,  one  of  them  took  him  by  the 
•  hand,  and  led  him  into  another  apartment  much  better 
lighted  than  the  former.  Here  he  faw  three  women 
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_ _  Her  features  perfe&ly  refembled  thefe 

of  a  negro:  a  ring  of  gold  pafled  through  her  under  lip, 
ighed  it  down,  till,  like  a  flap,  it  covered  her 


Sernaar, 

bennertu 


fitting  upon  a  bench  or  fofa  covered  with  blue  Surat 


cloth  ;  they  themfelves  being  clothed  from  the  neck  to 
the  feet  with  cotton  fhirt s  ol  the  fame  colour.  I  hefe 
were  three  of  the  king’s  wives  ,*  his  favourite,  who  .was 
one  of  the  number,  appeared  to  be  about  fix  feet  high, 
and  fo  corpulent  that  our  traveller  imagined  her  to  be 
jthe  larged  creature  he  had  feen  next  to  the  elephant 


chin,  leaving  her  teeth  bare,  which  were  fmall  and  very- 
fine.  The  infide  of  her  lip  was  made  black  with  anti¬ 
mony.  Her  ears  reached  down  to  her  fkoulders,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  wings :  there  was  a  gold  ring  in 
each  of  them  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  fome- 
what  fmaller  than  a  man’s  little  finger ;  the  weight  of 
which  had  drawn  down  the  hole  where  her  ear  was 
pierced  fo  much  that  three  fingers  might  eaiily  pafs 
above  the  ring.  She  had  a  gold  necklace  like  that 
called  hjclavage ,  of  feveral  rows,  one  below  another ; 
to  which  were  hung  rows  of  fequins  pierced.  She  had 
two  manacles  of  gold  upon  her  ancles  larger  than  thofe 
ufed  for  chaining  felons.  Our  author  could  not  imagine 
how  it  was  polbble  for  her  to  walk  with  them,  till  he 
was  informed  that  they  were  hollow.  I  he  others  were 
dreffed  much  in  the  fame  manner ;  only  there  was  one 
who  had  chains  coming  from  her  ears  to  the  outfide  of 
each  noltril,  where  they  were  faflened.  A  ring  was 
alfo  put  through  the  griflle  of  her  nofe,  and  which  hung 
down  to  the  opening  of  her  mouth;  having  all  together 
fomething  of  the  appearance  of  a  horfe’s  bridle ;  and 
Mr  Bruce  thinks  that  {he  mull  have  breathed  with  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

The  poorer  fort  of  the  people  of  Sennar  live  upon 
the  flour  or  bread  of  millet ;  the  rich  make  puddings 
of  this,  to  ailing  the  flour  before  the  fire,  and  putting 
milk  and  butter  into  it  ;  befides 'which  they  ufe  beef 
partly  roafled  and  partly  raw.  They  have  very  fine 
and  fat  horned  cattle,  but  the  meat  commonly  fold  in 
the  market  is  camel’s  fiefh.  The  liver  and  fpare  rib 
of  this  animal  are  always  eaten  raw ;  nor  did  our  au¬ 
thor  fee  one  inllance  to  the  contrary  all  the  time  he 
was  in  the  country.  Hog’s  flefh  is  not  fold  in  the 
market ;  but  all  the  common  people  of  Sennaar  eat 
it  openly ;  thofe  in  office,  who  pretend  to  be  Maho¬ 
metans,  doing  the  fame  in  fecret. 

There  are  110  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  the 
principal  article  of  trade  is  blue  Surat  cloth.  In  for¬ 
mer  times,  when  caravans  could  pafs  with  fafety,  Indian 
goods  were  brought  in  quantities  from  Jidda  to  Sen¬ 
naar,  and  then  diiperfed  over  the  country  of  the  blacks. 
The  returns  were  made  in  gold,  a  powder  called  Tibbar , 
civet,  rhinocerofes  horns,  ivory,  oftrich  feathers,  and 
above  all  ftaves  or  glafs,  more  of  thefe  being  export¬ 
ed  from  Sennaar  than  from  all  the  Eaft  of  Africa. 
This  trade,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gold  and  ivo¬ 
ry,  is  aimed  deflroyed ;  though  the  gold  is  ftill  reputed 
to  be  the  bed  and  pured  in  Africa,  and  is  therefore 
bought  at  Mocha  to  be  carried  to  India,  where  it  all 
centres  at  lad. 

SENNERTUS  (Daniel),  an  eminent  phyfician,  was 
born  in  1572  at  Breflaw  ;  and  in  1593  he  was  fent  to 
Wittemberg,  where  he  made  great  progrefs  in  philo- 
fophy  and  phyfic.  He  vihted  the  univerlities  of  Leip- 
fic,  Jena,  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  and  Berlin  ;  but 
icon  returned  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  promoted 
to  the  degree  of  doClor  of  phyfic,  and  foon  after  to  a 
profefiorfhip  in  the  fame  faculty.  He  was  the  fil'd  who 
introduced  the  dudy  of  chemiflry  into  that  univerfity  ; 
he  gained  a  great  reputation  by  his  works  and  pra&ice, 
and  was  very  generous  to  the  poor.  He  died  of  the 
plague  at  Wittemberg,  in  1637.  He  raifed  himfelf 
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*nermVs  by  contradifting  the  ancients.  He  thought  the 
Sjnfe  ^ee(^  creatures  animated,  and  that  the  foul 

*  of  this  feed  produces  organization.  He  was  accufed  of 
impiety  for  afferting  that  the  fouls  of  beads  are  not  ma¬ 
terial  ;  for  this  was  affirmed  to  be  the  fame  thing  with 
averting  that  they  are  immortal  ;  but  he  rejected  this 
confeqnence,  as  he  well  might  do.  See  Metaphysics, 
Fart  IIL  chap.  vi. 

b  SENONES,  (anc.  geog.},  a  people  of  Gallia  Cel- 
tica,  fitnated  on  the  Sequana  to  the  fouth  of  the  Parifif, 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Jeauna  or  Yonne  with  the 
above-mentioned  river.  Their  meft  confiderable  ex¬ 
ploit  was  their  invafion  of  Italy,  and  taking  and  burn¬ 
ing  Rome,  as  related  under  that  article.  This  was  done 
by  a  colony  of  them  long  before  tranfported  into  Italy, 
and  fettled  on  the  Adriatic.  Their  capital,  Agendi- 
cum  in  Gaul,  was  in  the  lower  age  called  Senones,  now 
Sens.  In  Italy  the  Senones  extended  themfdves  as  far 
as  the  river  Aefis ;  but  were  afterwards  driven  beyond 
the  Rubicon,  which  became  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Ci- 
falpina,  (Polybius,  Strabo.? 

SENSATION,  in  philofophy,  the  perception  of 
external  objects  by  means  of  the  fenfes.  See  Meta¬ 
physics,  Part  I.  chap.  i. 

SENSE,  a  faculty  of  the  foul  whereby  it  perceives 
external  objedfs  by  means  of  the  mnpreffioiis  they  make 
on  certain  organs  of  the  body.  See  Metaphysics, 
Part  I,  and  Anatomy,  n5  137,  &c. 

Common  Sense 9  is  a  term  that  has  been  varioufly 
tifed  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers.  With  fome 
it  has  been  fynonymous  with  public  fenfc  ;  with  others 
it  has  denoted  prudence  ;  in  certain  inftances,  it  has  been 
confounded  with  fome  of  the  powers  of  tafte  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  tliofle  who  commit  egregious  blunders  with 
regard  to  decorum,  faying  and  'doing  what  is  offenfive 
to  their  company,  and  inconliftent  with  their  own  cha¬ 
racter,  have  been  charged  with  a  defedt  in  common 
fenfe.  Some  men  are  diilinguiihed  by  an  uncommon 
acute ne fs  in  difeovering  the  characters  of  others  ;  and: 
tins  talent  has  been  fometimes  called  common  fenfe ;  fi- 
rnilar  to  which  is  that  ufe  of  the  term,  which  makes- 
it  to  iignify  that  experience  and  knowledge  of  life 
which  is  acquired  by  living  in  fociety.  To  this  mean¬ 
ing  Quintilian  refers,  fpeaking  of  the  advantages  of  a 
public  education  ;  Senfum  ipfum  qut  communis  dicilury  ubi 
difeety  cum  fs  a  congreffuy  qui  non  homtnibus  folumy  fed 
mutis  quoque  Giitmalibus  natura/is  f}9  fegregarit  ?  Eib.  i. 
cap.  2. 

But  tlic  term  common  fenfe  hath  in  modern  times 
been  ufed  to  fignify  that  power  of  the  mind  which  per¬ 
ceives  truth,  or  commands  belief,  not  by  progrefiive  ar¬ 
gumentation,  but  by  an  inftantaneoas,  inftin&ive,  and 
irrefiftible  impnlfe  ;  derived  neither  from  education  nor 
from  habit,  but  from,  nature;  aCling  independently  of 
our  will,  whenever  its  objed  is  prefented,  according  to 
an  ejtablifhed  law,  and  therefore  called  fenfe ;  and  aCt- 
mg  in  a  fimilar  manner  upon  all,  or  at  lealt  upon  a 
great  majority  of  mankind,  and  therefore  called  common 
fenfe.  See  Metaphysics,  n°  12.7. 

Moral  Sense ,  is  a  determination  of  the  mind  to  be 
pleafed  with  the  contemplation  of  thofe  affeCtions,  ao 
tions,  or  chara&ers,  of  rational  agents,  which  we  call « 
good  or  virtuous. 

This  moral  fenfe  of  beauty  in  aClions  and  affeClions 
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may  appear  flrange  at  firft  view :  feme  of  our  morslifli  Sente, 
them! elves  are  offended  at  it  in  Lord  Shaftefbury,  as  be-  Senfiblr, 
ing  accnftomed  to  deduce  every  approbation  or  aveifion 
from  rational  views  of  intereft.  It  is  certain  that  his 
Lordfhip  has  carried  the  influence  of  the  moral  fenfe 
very  far,  and  fome  of  his  followers  have  carried  it  far- 
t her.  The  advocates  for  the  felfilh  fyftem  feern  to  drive 
their  opinions  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  we  haveelfe- 
where  endeavoured  to  fhow  that  the  truth  lies  between 
the  contending  parties.  See  Moral  Philosophy,  n* 

27,— 32- 

nfuh/iC  Sn-KSK  ‘s  defined  by  the  noble  author  of  the 
t_.haraaeriK.ics  to  be  an  innate  propenfity  to  be  pleafed 
With  the  happinefs  of  others,  and  to  be  uneafy  at  their 
miiety.  It  is  found,  he  fays,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
in  ail  men,  and  was  fometimes  called  or  re,ifut 

communis,  by  ancient  writers.  ’  J  J 

Of  the  reality  of  this  public  fenfe  we  have  great 
doubts,  i  he  conduct  of  lavages,  who  are  more  under 
the  influence  of  original  inllin&  than  civilized  men 
gives  no  countenance  to  it.  Their  affedions  fee.n  all 
to  be  felfilh,  or  at  leaf!  to  fpring  from  felf-love  variouf- 
ly  modified.  For  the  happinefs  of  their  wives  they 
have  very  little  regard,  considering  them  merely  as  in. 
truments  of  their  own  plealure,  and  valuing  them  for 


nothing  elfe.  Hence  they  make  'ti'.em “toil,"  Vhile  they 
themfelves  indulge  in  liftlefs  ldlenels.  To  their  children 
we  believe  they  exhibit  ftrong  fymptoms  of  attachment,, 
as  foon  as  they  derive  affiitance  from  them  in  war,  or  in 
the  bufinefs  of  the  cliace  ;  but  during  the  helplefs  years 
of  infancy,  the  child  is  left  by  the  felfifh  father  wholly 
to  the  care  and  proteftion  of  its  wretched  mother  • 
who,  impelled  by  the  Jorge  of  all  females  to  their 

young,  cherifhes  her  offspring  with  great  fondnefs _ 

I  lie  favage  ls,  indeed,  fnfceptible  of  itrong  attachments, 
fimilar  to  that  which  we  call  friendfhip  ;  but  fuch  at¬ 
tachments  are  no  proofs  of  difinterefted  benevolence  or 
what  his  Lordfhip  calls  the  public  fenfe.  Two  barbarous 
heroes  are  probably  firfl  linked  together  by  the  ob. 
lervation  of  each  other’s  prowefs  in  war,  or  their  flail 
in  purfuing  their  game  ;  for  fuch  obfervatfon  cannot  fail 
to  fhow  them  that  they  may  be  ufeful-  to  one  another  - 
and  we  have  elfewhere  fhown  how  real  friendfhip  may 
fpiing  from  fentiments  originally  felfifh.  The  favaue  is 
very  much  attached  to  his  horde  or  tribe,  and  this  at¬ 
tachment  refembles  patriotifm :  but  patriotifm  ftfelf  is 
not  a  fentiment  of  pure  benevolence  delighting  in  the 
happinefs  of  others, _  and  grieving  at  their  mifery  ;  for 
the  patriot  prefers  his  own  country  to  all  others,  and  is 
not  very  fcrupulous  with  refpeft  to  the  rectitude  of  the 
means  by  which  he  promotes  its  intereft,  or  deprefies  its 
nvais.  The  favage  purfues  with  relentlefs  rigour  the 
enemies  of  lumfelt  or  of  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs- 
fhows  no  mercy  to  them  when  in  his  power,  but  pats 
them  to  the  cruelleft  death,  and  carries  their  fealps  to 
the  leader  of  his  party.  Thefe  facts,  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  are  perfedly  irreconcileable  with  innate 
benevolence,  or  a  public  fenfe  comprehending  the  whole 
race  of  men  j  and  fhow  the  truth  of  that  theory  by 
which  we  have  in  another  place  endeavoured  to  account 
for  all  the  paflions,  focial  as  well  as  felfifh.  See  Pas- 

SION. 

SENSIBLE  note,  in  muiic,  is  that  which  confti- 
tutes  a  third  major  above  the  dominant,  and  a  femi-  . 
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ScnfibiHty*  tone  beneath  the  tonic.  Si,  or  B,  is  the  fenfible  note 

^ - in  the  tone  of  ut  or  C  fol  %  ;  or  G  (harp,  in  the  tone 

of  In  or  A. 

They  call  it  the fenfible  note  on  this  account,  that  it  canfes 
to  be  perceived  the  tone  or  natural  feriesof  the  key  and 
the  tonic  itfelf ;  upon  which,  after  the  chord  of  the  do¬ 
minant,  the  fenfible  note  taking*  the  fhorteft  road,  is 
under  a  neceffity  of  riling  ;  which  has  made  feme  au¬ 
thors  treat  this  fenfible  note  as  a  major  diflonance,  for 
want  of  obferving,  that  diflonance,  being  a  relation, 
cannot  be  conflituted  unlefs  by  two  notes  between  which 
it  fubfilts. 

Tt  is  not  meant  that  the  fenfible  note  is  the  feventh  of 
the  tone,  becaufe,  in  the  minor  mode,  this  leventh  can¬ 
not  be  a  fenuble  note  but  in  afeending  ;  for,  in  defend¬ 
ing,  it  is  at  the  diftai-.ee  of  a  full  note  from  the  tonic, 
and  of  a 'third  minor  from  the  dominant. 

SENSIBILITY,  is  a  nice  and  delicate  perception  of 
pleafure  or  pain,  beauty  or  deformity.  It  is  very  near¬ 
ly  allied  to  tafte  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  natural,  feems  to 
depend  upon  the  organization  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 
It  is  capable,  however,  of  cultivation,  and  is  experien¬ 
ced  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  civilized  than  in  favage 
nations,  and  among  perfons  liberally  educated  than 
among  boors  and  illiterate  mechanics.  The  man  who 
has  cultivated  any  of  the  fine  arts  has  a  much  quicker 
and  more  exquiiite  perception  of  beauty  and  deformity 
in  the  execution  of  that  art,  than  another  of  equal  or 
even  greater  natural  powers,  who  has  but  cafually  in- 
fpe&ed  its  productions.  He  who  has  been  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  that  decorum  of  manners  which  characterizes 
the  polite  part  of  the  world,  perceives  almoft  inftantane- 
oufly  the  fmalleft  deviation  from  it,  and  feels  himfelf  ah 
moft  as  much  hurt  by  behaviour  harmlefs  in  itfelf,  as  by 
the  grofteft  rudenefs ;  and  the  man  who  has  long  pro¬ 
ceeded  fteadily  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  often  painted 
to  himfelf  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  the  miferies  of 
which  it  is  productive,  is  more  quickly  alarmed  at  any 
deviation  from  reCtitude,  than  another  who,  though  his 
life  has  been  ftained  by  no  crime,  has  yet  thought  lefs 
upon  the  principles  of  virtue  and  confequences  of  vice. 

Every  thing  which  can  be  called  fenfibility,  and  is 
not  born  with  man,  may  be  refolved  into  aflociation, 
and  is  to  be  regulated  accordingly  ;  f©r  fenfibilities  may 
be  acquired  which  are  inimical  to  happinefs  and  to  the 
practice  of  virtue.  The  man  is  not  to  be  envied  who 
has  fo  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  forms  of  polite  addrefs 
as  to  be  hurt  by  the  unaffeCted  language  and  manners  of 
the  honeft  peafant,  with  whom  he  may  have  occaiion 
to  tranfaCt  bufinefs  ;  nor  is  he  likely  to  acquire  much 
ufeful  knowledge  who  has  fo  feduloufly  ftudied  the 
beauties  of  compolition  as  to  be  unable  to  read  without 
difguft  a  book  of  fcience  or  of  hiftory,  of  which  the  ftyle 
comes  not  up  to  his  ftandard  of  perfection.  That  fen¬ 
fibility  which  we  either  have  from  nature,  or  neccfiarily 
acquire,  of  the  miferies  of  others,  is  of  the  greateft  ufe 
when  properly  regulated,  as  it  powerfully  impels  us 
to  relieve  their  diftrefs ;  but  if  it  by  any  means  become 
fo  exquifite  as  to  make  us  fhun  the  fight  of  mifery,  it 
counteracts  the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  our 
nature,  and  only  deprives  us  of  happinefs,  while  it  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  to  the  good  of  others.  Indeed  there 
h  reafon  to  believe  that  all  fuch  extreme  fenfibilities  are 
Llfifli  affeCtations,  employed  as  apologies  for  withholding 
from  the  miferable  that  relief  which  it  is  in  our  power 


to  give  ;  for  there  is  not  a  faCt  better  eftablifhed  in  the  SenftWIify, 
fcience  of  human  nature,  than  that  paflive  perceptions  ^enikive, 
grow  gradually  weaker  by  repetition,  while  aCtive  ha-  v  * 
bits  daily  acquire  ilrength. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  literary  man  to  culti¬ 
vate  his  tafle,  becaufe  it  is  the  fource  of  much  elegant 
and  refined  pleafure,  (fee  Taste)  ;  but  there  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  faftidioufnefs  which  renders  that  pleafure  impof- 
fible  to  be  obtained,  and  is  the  certain  indication  of  ex¬ 
piring  letters.  It  is  neceflary  to  fubmit  to  the  artificial 
rules  of  politenefs,  for  they  tend  to  promote  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  fociety,  and  are  fometimes  a  ufeful  fub- 
llitute  for  moral  virtue  ;  but  he  who  with  refpedl  to 
them  has  fo  much  fenfibility  as  to  be  difguiled  with  all 
whofe.  manners  are  not  equally  polifhed  with  his  own,  is 
a  very  troublefome  member  of  fociety.  It  is  every  man’s 
duty  to  cultivate  his  moral  fenfibilities,  fo  as  to  make 
them  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were 
given  to  him  ;  but  if  he  either  feel,  or  pretend  to  feel, 
the  miferies  of  others  to  fo  exquiiite  a  degree  as  to  he 
unable  to  afford  them  the  relief  which  they  have  a  right 
to  expeCt,  his  fenfibilities  are  of  no  good  tendency. 

That  the  man  of  true  fenfibility  has  more  pains  and 
more  pleafnres  than  the  callous  wretch,  is  univerfally  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  well  as  that  his  enjoyments  and  fufferings  are 
more  exquifite  in  their  kinds  ;  and  as  no  man  lives  for 
himfelf  alone,  no  man  will  acknowledge  his  want  of 
fenfibility,  or  exprefs  a  wifh  that  his  heart  were  callous. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  fome  moment  to  diftinguifh 
real  fenfibilities  from  ridiculous  affections  ;  tliofe  which 
tend  to  increafe  the  fum  of  human  happinefs  from  fuch 
as  have  a  contrary  tendency,  and  to  cultivate  them  all  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  them  anfwer  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  implanted  in  us  by  the  beneficent  Author  of  na¬ 
ture.  This  can  be  done  only  by  watching  over  them  as 
over  other  aflociations,  (fee  Metaphysics,  n°  98.);  for 
exceflive  fenfibility,  as  it  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  is 
the  bane  of  human  happinefs.  “  Too  much  tendernefs 
(as  Rouffeau  well  obferves)  proves  the  bittereft  curfe 
inltead  of  the  moll  fruitful  blefling  ;  vexation  and  dis¬ 
appointment  are  its  certain  confequences.  The  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  air,  the  change  of  the  feafons,  the  brilli¬ 
ancy  of  the  fun,  or  thicknefs  of  the  fogs,  are  fo  many 
moving  fprings  to  the  unhappy  pofleflor,  and  he  becomes 
the  wanton  fport  of  their  arbitration. ” 

SENSITIVE-plant.  See  Mimosa,  Dionaea,  and 
Hedysarum. 

The  fenfitive  plants  are  well  known  to  poflefs  a  kind 
of  motion,  by  which  the  leaves  and  llalks  are  contract¬ 
ed  and  fall  down  upon  being  llightly  touched,  or  lhaken 
with  fome  degree  of  violence. 

The  contraction  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
fenfitive  plant  when  touched,  is  a  very'  fingular  phenome¬ 
non.  Different  hypothefes  have  been  formed  by  bota- 
nifts  in  order  to  explain  it  ;  but  we  are  difpofed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  thefe  have  generally  been  deduced  rather  from 
analogical  reafoning  than  from  a  collection  of  faCts  and 
obfervations.  We  fhall  therefore  give  an  account  of  all 
the  important  faCts  which  we  have  been  able  to  colleCt 
upon  this  cuiious  fubjeCt ;  and  then  draw  fuch  conclu- 
fions  as  obvioufly  refiilt  from  them,  without,  however,  at¬ 
tempting  to  fupport  any  old,  or  to  eltablifh  a  new,  hy- 
pothefis. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  touch  the  leaf  of  a  healthy  fenfi¬ 
tive  plant  fo  delicately  that  it  will  not  immediately  col- 
7  lapfe 
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*e.  lapfe(A),  the  foliola  or  little  leaves  moving  at  their 
bafe  till  they  come  into  conta&,  and  then  aoplying 
themfelves  clofe  together.  If  the  leaf  be  touched  with 
a  little  more  force,  the  oppofite  leaf  will  exhibit  the 
fame  appearance.  If  a  little  more  force  be  applied,  the 
partial  footftalks  bend  down  towards  the  common  foot* 
ftalk  from  which  they  iflue,  making  with  it  a  more  acute 
angle  than  before.  If  the  touch  be  more  violent  (till, 
all  the  leaves  fituated  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  one 
that  has  been  touched  will  initantly  collapfe,  and  the 
partial  footftalk  will  approach  the  common  footilaik  to 
which  it  is  attached,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  partial 
footilaik  of  the  leaf  approaches,  the  ftem  or  branch 
from  which  it  ifiues  ;  fo  that  the  whole  plant,  from  ha- 
ving  its  branches  extended,  will  immediately  appear  like 
a  weeping  birch. 

2.  Thefe  motions  of  the  plan  tare  performed  by  means 
of  three  diftindt  and  fenlible  articulations.  The  firft, 
that  of  the  foliola  or  lobes  to  the  partial  footilaik  ;  the 
fecond,  that  of  the  partial  footilaik  to  the  common  one  ; 
the  third,  that  of  the  common  footilaik  to  the  trpnk. 
The  primary  motion  of  all  which  is  the  doling  of  the 
leaf  upon  the  partial  footilaik,  which  is  performed  in 
a  limilar  manner,  and  by  a  fimilar  articulation.  This, 
however,  is  much  lefs  vilible  than  the  others.  Thefe 
motions  are  wholly  independent  on  one  another,  as  may 
be  proved  by  experiment.  It  appears  that  if  the  par- 
tial  footftalks  are  moved,  and  collapfe  toward  the  petioli, 
or  thefe  toward  the  trunk,  the  little  leaves,  whole 
motion  is  ufually  primary  to  thefe,  (liquid  be  affeded 
alfo  ;  yet  experiment  proves  that  it  is  poflible  to  touch 
the  footftalks  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  afFeCl  them 
only,  and  make  them  apply  themfelves  to  the  trunk, 
while  the  leaves  feel  nothing  of  the  touch  ;  but  this 
cannot  be,  unlefs  the  footftalks  are  fo  dilpofed  as  that 
they  can  fall  to  the  trunk,  without  fuffering  their  leaves 
to  touch  any  part  of  the  plant  in  their  paflage,  becaufe, 
if  they  do,  they  are  immediately  affeded. 

Winds  and  heavy  rain s  make  the  leaves  of  the  fen- 
ftive  plant  contrad  and  clofe  ,*  but  no  fuch  effed  is 
produced  from  flight  Ihovvers. 

4.  At  night,  or  when  expefed  to  much  cold  in  the 
day,  the  leaves  meet  and  clofe  in  the  fame  manner  as 
when  touched,  folding  their  upper  furfaces  together, 
and  in  part  over  each  other,  like  feales  or  tiles,  fo  as  to 
expofe  as  little  as  poflible  of  the  upper  furface  to  the 
air.  The  oppofite  fides  of  the  leaves  ( foliola )  do  not 
come  clofe  together  in  the  night,  for  when  touched  they 
apply  themfelves  clofer  together.  Dr  Darwin  kept  a 
iciifit ive  plant  in  a  dark  place  for  fome  hours  after  day¬ 
break  ;  the  leaves  and  footftalks  were  collapfed  as  in 
its  mod  profound  fleep;  and,  on  expofing  it  to  the  light, 
above  20  minutes  pafTed  before  it  was  expanded. 

5.  In  the  month  of  Auguft,  a  fenlitive  plant  was 
carried  in  a  pot  out  of  its  ufuai  place  into  a  dark  cave, 
the  motion  that  it  received  in  the  -carnage  fhut  up  its 
leaves,  and  they  did  not  open  till  24  hours  aftei  wards  ; 
at  this  time  they  became  moderately  open,  but  were  af- 
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te wards  fubjecl  to  no  changes  at  night  or  morning,  but  Senfit 
remained  three  days  and  nights  with  their  leaves  in  the  — v~ 
fame  moderately  open  flate.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
they  were  brought  out  again  into  the  air,  and  there  re¬ 
covered  their  natural  periodical  motions,  fhutting  tv  ,ry 
night,  and  opening  every  morning,  as  naturally  and  as 
ftrongly  as  if  the  plant  had  not  been  in  this  forced  (late  ; 
and  while  in  the  cave,  it  was  obferved  to  be  very  little 
lefs  affeded  with  the  touch  than  when  abroad  in  the 
open  air. 

6.  The'  great  heats  of  fnmmer,  when  there  is  open 
funfhine  at  noon,  affed  the  plant  in  fome  degree  like 
cold,  cauftng  it  to  fhut  up  its  leaves  a  little,  but  never 
in  any  very  great  degree.  The  plant,  however,  is  leaft 
of  all  affeded  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that  is  confequently  the  propereft  time  to  make  expen* 
ments  on  it.  A.  branch  of  the  fenfnfve  plant  cut  off, 
and  laid  by,  retains  yet  its  property  of  fhutting  up  and 
opening  in  the  morning  for  fome  clays  ;  and  it  holds  it 
longer  if  kept  with  one  end  in  water,  than  if  left  to 
dry  more  fuddenly. 

t  7 -The  leaves  only  of  the  fenfitive  plant  flint  up  in  the 
night,  not  the  branches^;  and  if  it  be  touched  at  this 
time,  the  branches  are  affeded  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  day,  fhutting  up,  or  approaching  to  the  flalk  or 
trunk,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  often  with  more  force. 

It  is  of  no  confequence  what  the  fubflance  is  with  which 
the  plant  is  touched,  it  anfwers  alike  to  all  ;  but  there 
may  be  obferved  a  little  fpot,  diftinguifhabic  by  its  paler 
colour  in  the  articulations  of  its  leaves,  wdiere  the 
greateft  and  niceft  fenfibility  is  evidently  placed. 

8.  Duhamel  having  obferved,  about  the  15th  of 
September,  in  moderate  weather,  the  natural  motion 
of  a  branch  of  a  fenfitive  plant,  remarked,  that  at  nine 
in  the  morning  it  formed  with  the  ftem  an  angle  of  100 
degrees;  at  noon,  112  degrees;  at  three  afternoon,  it 
returned  to  100;  and  after  touching  the  branch,  the 
angle  was  reduced  to  90.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour 
after  it  had  mounted  to  112;  and,  at  eight  at  night,  it 
defcendecl  again,  without  being  touched,  to  90.°  The 
day  after,  in  finer  weather,  the  fame  branch,  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  made  an  angle  of  135  degrees  with  "the 
ftem  ;  after  being  touched,  the  angle  was  diminiflied  to 
So  ;  an  hour  after,  it  rofe  again  to  135  ;  being  touch¬ 
ed  a  fecond  time,  it  defeended  again  to  80  ;  an  hour 
and  a  half  after,  it  had  rife n  to  14^  ;  and  upon  being 
touched  a  third  time,  defeended  to  135  ;  and  remained 
in  that  pofition  till  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
being  touched  a  fourth  time  it  fell  to  no. 

9.  The  parts  of  the  plants  which  have  collapfed  af¬ 
terwards  unfold  themfelves,  and  return  to  their"  former 
expanded  Hate.  The  time  required  for  that  purpofe 
varies,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  Hate  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Sometimes  half  an  hour  is  requifite,  fome- 
times  only  ten  minutes.  'Hie  order  in  which  the  parts 
recover  themfelves  varies  in  like  manner;  fometimes  it 
is  the  common  footftalk  ;  fometimes  the  rib  to  which 
M  m  the 


(a)  As  tire  nature  of  the  fenfitive  plant  is  curious,  we  wiflr  to  make  the  defeription  of  it  intelhVibJe  to  thofe 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  technical  language  of  botany.  We  have  therefore  ufed  the  word  leaf inflead  of 
folio lum>  or  lobe.  "  J 
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Senfuive  the  leaves  arc  attached;  and  foinetimea  the  leaves  them-  clufions  may  be  fairly  drawn  :  1.  The  contradion  or  Senfit!v«. 
—  felves  are  expanded,  before  the  other  parts  have  made  the  parts  of  the  fenfitive  plant  is  occafioned  by  an  exter-  — 
any  attempt  to  be  reinftated  in  their  former  polition.  nal  force,  and  the  contradlion  is  in  proportion  to  the 
10.  If,  without  (baking  the  other  fmaller  leaves,  we  force.  2.  All  bodies  which  can  exert  any  force  affect 
cut  off  the  half  of  a  leaf  or  lobe  belonging  to  the  laft  the  fenfitive  plant;  fome  by  the  touch  or  by  agitation, 
pair,  at  the  extremity  or  fummit  of  a  wing,  the  leaf  as  the  wind,  rain,  &c.  ;  fome  by  chemical  influence,  as 
cat,  and  its  antagonift,  that  is  to  fay,  the  firft  pair,  heat  and  cold.  5.  Touching  or  agitating  the  plant  pro- 
begin  to  approach  each  other  ;  then  the  fecond,  and  fo  duces  a  greater  efifed  than  an  incifion  or  cutting  off  a 
on  fucceffively,  till  all  the  leffer  leaves,  or  lobes  of  that  part,  or  by  applying  heat  or  cold, 
wing,  have  collapfed  in  like  manner.  Frequently,  af-  A  ttempts  have  been  made  to  explain  thefe  curious 
ter  12  or  15  feconds,  the  lobes  of  the  other  wings,  phenomena.  Dr  Darwin,  in  the  notes  to  his  admired 
which  were  not  immediately  affeded  by  the  ftroke,  fhut ;  poem,  intitled,  7 he  Bot  nic  Garden ,  lays  it  down  as  a 
whilft  the  ftalk  and  its  wing,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  principle,  that  “  the  fleep  of  animals  confifls  in  a  fuf- 
and  proceeding  in  order  to  the  top,  gradually  recover  penfion  of  voluntary  motion  ;  and  as  vegetables  are  fub- 
themfelves.  If,  inftead  of  one  of  the  leffer  extreme  jed  to  fleep  as  well  as  animals,  there  is  reafon  to  con- 


leaves,  we  cut  off  one  belonging  to  the  pair  that  is  next 
the  footflalk,  its  antagonift  lhuts,  as  do  the  other  pairs 
fucceffively,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  If  all  the 
leaves  of  one  fide  of  a  wing  be  cut  off,  the  oppofite 
leaves  are  not  affeded,  but  remain  expanded.  With 
fome  addrefs,  it  is  poffible  even  to  cut  off  a  branch 
without  hurting  the  leaves,  or  making  them  fall.  The 
common  footftalk  of  the  winged  leaves  being  cut  as 
far  as  threeTourths  of  its  diameter,  all  the  parts  which 
hang  down  collapfe,  but  quickly  recover  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  have  fuffered  any  confiderable  violence  by 
the  fhock.  An  incifion  being  made  into  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  branches  to  the  depth  of  one-half  the  diameter, 
the  branches  fituated  betwixt  the  fedion  and  the  root 
will  fall  down  ;  thofe  above  the  incifion  remain  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  leffer  leaves  continue  open  ;  but  this  di¬ 
rection  is  foon  deftroyed,  by  cutting  off  one  of  the 
lobe9  at  the  extremity,  as  was  obferved  above.  Laftly, 
a  whole  wing  being  cut  off  with  precaution  near  its  in- 
fertion  into  the  common  footftalk,  the  other  wings  are 
not  affeded  by  it,  and  its  own  lobes  do  not  fhut.  No 
motion  enfues  from  piercing  thebranch  with  a  needle  or 
other  fharp  inftrument. 

11.  If  the  end  of  one  of  the  leaves  be  burned  with 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  by  a  burning  glafs,  or  by 
touching  it  with  h6t  iron,  it  clofes  up  in  a  moment,  and 
the  oppofite  leaf  does  the  fame,  and  after  that  the 
whole  feries  of  leaves  on  each  fide  of  the  partial  or 
little  footftalk  ;  then  the  footftalk  itfelf ;  then  the  branch 
or  common  footftalk  ;  all  do  the  fame,  if  the  burning 
has  been  in  a  fufficient  degree.  This  proves  that  there 
is  a  very  nice  communication  between  all  the  parts  of 
the  plant,  by  means  of  which  the  burning,  which  only 
is  applied  to  the  extremity  of  one  leaf,  diffufes  its  influ¬ 
ence  through  every  part  of  the  fhrub.  If  a  drop  of 
aquafortis  be  carefully  laid  upon  a  leaf  of  the  fenfitive 
plant,  fo  as  not  to  {hake  it  in  the  leaft,  the  leaf  does 
not  begin  to  move  till  the  acrid  liquor  corrodes  the  fub- 
ftance  of  it  ;  but  at  that  time,  not  only  that  particular 
leaf,  but  all  the  leaves  placed  on  the  fam£  footftalk, 
clofe  themfelves  up.  The  vapour  of  burning  fulphur 
has  alfo  this  effed  on  many  leaves  at  once,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  it  ;  but  a  bottle  of 
very  acrid  and  fulphureous  fpirit  of  vitriol,  placed 
under  the  branches  unftopped,  produces  no  fuch  effed. 
Wetting  the  leaves  with  Ipirit  ol  wine  has  been  obferved 
alfo  to  have  no  effed,  nor  the  rubbing  oil  of  almonds 
over  them  ;  though  this  laft  application  deftroys  many 
plants. 

From  the  preceding  experiments  the  following  con¬ 


clude  (fays  he)  that  the  various  adion  of  cloflng  their 
petals  and  foliage  may  be  juftly  aferibed  to  a  voluntary 
power  ;  for  without  the  faculty  of  volition  fleep  would 
not  have  been  neceflary  to  them-”  Whether  this  defi¬ 
nition  of  fleep  when  applied  to  animals  be  juft,  we  fhall 
not  inquire  ;  but  it  is  evident  the  fappofed  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  fleep  of  animals  and  the  fleep  of  plants  hag 
led  Dr  Darwin  to  admit  this  aftonifhing  conclufion,  that 
plants  have  volition.  As  volition  prefuppofes  a  mind  or 
foul,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  he  had  given  us  fome  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  nature  of  a  vegetable  foul, 
which  can  think  and  will.  We  fufped,  however,  that 
this  vegetable  foul  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  mechani¬ 
cal  or  chemical  one  ;  for  it  is  affeded  by  external  forces 
uniformly  in  the  fame  way,  its  volition  is  merely  paflive, 
and  never  makes  any  fuccefsful  refiftanee  againft  thofe 
caufes  by  which  it  is  influenced.  All  this  is  a  mere 
abufe  of  words.  The  fleep  ol  plants  is  a  metaphorical 
exprefiion,  and  has  not  the  leaft  refemblance  to  the 
fleep  of  animals.  Plants  are  faid  to  fleep  when  the 
flowers  or  leaves  are  contraded  or  folded  together  ;  but 
we  never  heard  that  there  is  any  finiilar  contradion  in 
the  body  of  an  animal  during  fleep. 

The  fibres  of  vegetables  have  been  compared  with 
the  mufcle.s  of  animals,  and  the  motions  of  the  fenfitive 
plant  have  been  fuppofed  the  fame  with  mufcular  motion. 
Between  the  fibres  of  vegetables  and  the  mufcles  of  ani¬ 
mals,  however,  there  is  not  the  leaft  fimilarity.  If  mufcles 
be  cut  through,  fo  as  to  be  feparcued  from  tlie  joints 
to  which  they  are  attached,  their  powers  are  completely 
deftroyed  ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  vegetable  fibres. 
The  following  very  ingenious  experiment,  which  was 
communicated  to  us  by  a  refpedable  member  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  is  decifive  on  this  fubjed. 
He  feleded  a  growing  poppy  at  that  period  of  its 
growth,  before  unfolding,  when  the  head  and  neck  are 
bent  down  almoft  double.  He  cut  the  ftalk  where  it 
was  curved  half  through  on  the  under  fide,  and  half 
through  at  a  fmaU  diftance  on  the  upper  fide,  and  half 
through  in  the  middle  point  between  the  two  fedions, 
fo  that  the  ends  of  the  fibres  were  feparated  from  the 
ftalk.  Notwithflarding  thefe  feveral  cuttings  on  the 
neck,  the  poppy  raifed  its  head,  and  affirmed  a  more 
ered  pofition.  There  is,  therefore,  a  complete  diftinc- 
tion  between  mufcular  motion  and  j^he  motions  of  a  plant, 
for  no  motion  can  take  place  in  the  limb  of  an  animal 
when  the  mufcles  of  that  limb  are  cut. 

In  fine,  we  look  upon  all  attempts  to  explain  the 
motions  of  plants  as  abfurd,  and  all  reafoning  from  fup¬ 
pofed  analogy  between  animals  and  vegetables  as  the 
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Sentence  fource  of  wild*conjedlure,  and  not  of  found  philofopliy. 

||  We  view  the  contradlion  and  expanfion  of  the  fenlitive 
♦Sentiment  p|ant  jn  fame  fight  as  we  do  gravitation,  chemical 
“▼  attraction,  eledlricity,  and  magnetifm,  as  a  fmgular  fadl, 
the  circumftances  of  which  we  may  be  fully  acquainted 
with,  but  mult  defpair  of  underftanding  its  caufe. 

What  has  been  {aid  under  this  article  chiefly  refers  to 
the  mimofa  fenjitiva  and  pvdica.  For  a  full,  account  of 
the  motions  of  vegetables  in  general,  fee  Vegetable  Mo • 
tion,  under  the  article  Motion. 

SENTENCE,  in  law,  a  judgment  paffed  in  court 
by  the  judge  in  fome  procefs,  either  civil  or  criminal. 
■See  Judgment, 

Sentence,  in  grammar,  denotes  a  period  ;  or  a  fet 
of  words  comprehending  fome  perfect  fenfc  or  fenti- 
ment  of  the  mind.  The  buiinefs  of  pointing  is  to  di- 
ftinguifh  the  feveral  parts  and  members  of  fentences,  fo 
as  to  render  the  fenfe  thereof  as  clear,  diflindl,  and 
full  as  poflible.  See  Punctuation. 

In  every  fentence  there  are  two  parts  neceffarily  re¬ 
quired  ;  a  noun  for  the  fubjedl,  and  a  definite  verb : 
whatever  is  found  more  than  thefe  two,  affedls  one  of 
them,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  intervention  of  fome 
other,  whereby  the  firft  is  affedled. 

Again,  every  fentence  is  either  Ample  or  compound: 
a  fimplc  fentence  is  that  confiding  of  one  Angle  fub¬ 
jedl,  and  one  finite  verb. — A  compound  fentence  con¬ 
tains  feveral  fubjedls  and  finite  verbs,  either  exprefsly 
or  implicitly. 

A  Ample  fentence  needs  no  point  or  diftirnftion  ;  only 
a  period  to  clofe  it :  as,  “  A  good  man  loves  virtue 
for  itfelf.” — In  fuch  a  fentence,  the  feveral  adjundls  af» 
fedl  either  the  fubjedl  or  the  verb  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner.  Thus  the  word  good  expreffes  the  quality  of  the 
fubjedl,  virtue  the  objedl  of  the  adlion,  and  jor  itjelf 
the  end  thereof. — Now  none  of  thefe  adjundls  can  be 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  fentence  :  for  if  one  be, 
why  fhould  not  all  the  reft  ?  and  if  all  be,  the  fentence 
will  be  minced  into  almoft  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
words. 

But  if  feveral  adjundls  be  attributed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  either  to  the  fubjedl  or  the  verb,  the  fentence  be¬ 
comes  compound,  and  is  to  be  divided  into  parts. 

In  every  compound  fentence,  as  many  fubjedls,  or  as 
many  finite  verbs  as  there  are,  either  expreisly  or  im¬ 
plied,  fo  many  diftindlions  may  there  be.  'Thus,  “  My 
hopes,  fears,  joys,  pains,  all  centre  in  you.”  And  thus 

Cici'ro,  Cati/ina  abiit ,  txceffit ,  evafity  erupit . - The  reafon  of 

which  pointing  is  obvious  ;  for  as  many  fubjedls  or  fi¬ 
nite  verbs  as  there  are  in  a  fentence,  fo  many  members 
does  it  really  contain.  Whenever,  therefore,  there  oc¬ 
cur  more  nouns  than  verbs,  or  contrariwife,  they  are 
to  be  conceived  as  equal.  Since,  as  every  fubjedl  re¬ 
quires  its  verbs,  fo  every  verb  requirts  its  fubjedl,  where¬ 
with  it  may  agree :  excepting,  perhaps,  in  fome  figu¬ 
rative  expreffions. 

SENTICOSjE  (from  fentis ,  a  “  briar  or  bramble) 
the  name  of  the  35th  order  in  Linnseus’s  fragments  of 
a  natural  method,  confiding  of  rofe,  bramble,  and  other 
plants,  which  refemble  them  in  port  and  external  ftruc- 
ture.  See  Botany,  page  465. 

SENTIMENT,  according  to  Lord  Karnes,  is  a 

I  term  appropriated  to  fucli  thoughts  as  are  prompted 

by  pafiion.  It  differs  from  a  perception  ;  for  a  per¬ 
ception  fignifies  the  adl  by  which  we  become  confcions 


of  external  objects.  It  differs  from  confcioufnefs  of  an  Sentiment*; 
internal  adlion,  fuch  as  thinking,  fulpending  thought,  '“v 
inclining,  revolving,  willing,  &c.  And  it  differs  from 
the  conception  of  a  relation  among  objedls  ;  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  that  kind  being  termed  opinion. 

Sentiments,  in  poetry.  To  talk  in  the  language 
of  mufic,  each  paflion  hath  a  certain  tone,  to  which 
every  fentiment  proceeding  from  it  ought  to  be  tuned 
with  the  greateft  accuracy  :  which  is  no  eafy  work, 
efpecially  where  fuch  harmony  ought  to  be  fupported 
during  the  conrfe  of  a  long  theatrical  reprefentation. 

I11  order  to  reach  fuch  delicacy  of  execution,  it  is  ne¬ 
ceffary  that  a  writer  aflume  the  precife  charadler  and 
pafiion  of  the  perfonage  reprefented ;  which  requires 
an  uncommon  genius.  But  it  is  the  only  difficulty  ; 
for  the  writer,  who,  annihilating  himfelf,  can  thus  be¬ 
come  another  perfon,  need  be  in  no  pain  about  the  fen- 
timents  that  belong  to  the  afiumed  charadler :  thefe 
will  flow  without  the  leaf!  ftudy,  or  even  preconcep¬ 
tion  ;  and  will  frequently  be  as  delightfully  new  to  him¬ 
felf  as  to  his  reader.  But  if  a  lively  pidture  even  of  a 
Angle  emotion  require  an  effort  of  genius,  how  much 
greater  the  effort  to  compofe  a  paffionate  dialogue  with 
as  many  different  tones  of  pafiion  as  there  are  fpeak- 
ers  \  With  what  dudlility  of  feeling  mull  that  writer 
be  endued,  who  approaches  perfedlion  in  fuch  a  work  ; 
when  it  is  neceffary  to  aflume  different  and  even  oppo- 
fite  charadters  and  paflions  in  the  quickell  fuecefiion  ? 

Yet  this  work,  difficult  as  it  is,  yields  to  that  of  com- 
pofing  a  dialogue  in  genteel  comedy,  exhibiting  clia- 
radlers  without  pafiion.  The  reaforvis,  that  the  diffe¬ 
rent  tones  of  charadter  are  more  delicate,  and  lefs  in 
fight,  than  thofe  of  pafiion  ;  and,  accordingly,  many 
writers,  who  have  no  genius  for  drawing  charadlers, 
make  a  fhift  to  reprefent,  tolerably  well,  an  ordinary 
paflion  in  its  Ample  movements.  But  of  all  works  of 
this  kind,  what  is  truly  the  mod  difficult,  is  a  charac- 
teriltical  dialogue  upon  any  philofophical  fubjedl  ;  to 
interweave  charadlers  with  reafoning,  by  fuiting  to  the 
charadlei  of  each  ipeaker  a  peculiarity  not  only  of 
thought  but  pf  exprefiion,  requires  the  perfedlion  of 
genius,  tafle,  and  judgment. 

How  difficult  dialogue- writing  is,  will  be  evident,  even 
without  reafoning,  from  the  miferable  compolitions  of 
that  kind  found  without  number  in  all  languages.  The 
art  of  mimicking  any  Angularity  in  gefture  or  in  voice, 
is  a  rare  talent,  though  diredted  by  fight  and  hearing, 
the  acuteft  and  moft  lively  of  our  external  fenfes :  how 
much  more  rare  muff  that  talent  be,  of  imitating  cha¬ 
radlers  and  internal  emotions,  tracing  all  their  diffe¬ 
rent  tints,  and  reprefenting  them  in  a  lively  manner  by 
natural  fentiments  properly  expreffed  \  The  truth  is, 
fuch  execution  is  too  delicate  for  an  ordinary  genius; 
and  for  that  reafon  the  bulk  of  writeis,  infiead  of  ex- 
prefiing  a  pafiion  as  one  does  who  feels  it,  content 
themfelves  with  defer ibing  it  in  the  language  of  a  fpec- 
tator.  To  awake  pafiion  by  an  internal  effort  merely, 
without  any  external  caule,  requires  great  fenfibility ; 
and  yet  that  operation  is  neceffary,  not  lei's  to  the  wri¬ 
ter  than  to  the  adlor ;  becanfe  none  but  tliofe  who  ac¬ 
tually  feel  a  pafiion  can  reprefent  it  to  the  life.  The 
writer’s  part  is  the  more  complicated  :  he  mufl  add 
compofition  to  pafiion  :  and  muff,  in  the  quickell  fuc- 
ctflion,  adopt  every  different  charadlei*.  But  a  very 
humble  flight  of  imagination  may  ferve  to  convert  a 
M  m  2  writer 
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ientimtnts  writer  into  a  fpe&ator,  fc>  as  to  figure,  in  feme  obfeure 
rnanner,  an  a&ion  as  pafling  in  his  fight  and  hearing. 
In  that  figured  fit  oat  ion,  being  led  naturally  to  write 
like  a  fpefiator,  he  entertains  liis  readers  with  his  own 
refle&ions,  with  cool  defciiption,  and  florid  declama¬ 
tion  ;  inftead  of  making  them  eye-wltneffes,  as  it  were, 
to  a  real  event,  and  to  every  movement  of  genuine  paf- 
fion.  Thus  mod  of  our  plays  appear  to  be  calf  hr  the 
fame  mould  ;  perfonages  witlr out  character,  the  mere 
outlines  of  pafiion,  a  tirefome  monotony,  and  a  pompous 
declamatory  ftyle. 

This  deferiptive  manner  of  representing  pafiion  is  a 
very  cold  entertainment;  our  fympathy  is  not  raifed 
by  defciiption  ;  we  mull  firfl  be  lulled  into  a  dream  of 
reality,  and  every  thing  muff  appear  as  palling  in  our 
fight.  Unhappy  is  the  player  of  genius  who  adds  a 
part  in  what  may  be  termed  a  deferiptive  tragedy  ;  af¬ 
ter  afluming  the  very  palhon  that  is  to  be  reprefented, 
how  is  he  cramped  in  action,  when  lie  mud  utter,  not 
the  fentiments  of  the  pafiion  he  feels,  but  a  cold  de- 
feription  in  the  language  of  a  by  dander  ?  It  is  that  im- 
pevfe&ion,  undoubtedly,  in  the  bulk  of  our  plays, 
which  confines  cur  dage  almod  entirely  to  Shakefpeare, 
notwithdanding  his  many  irregularities.  In  our  late 
Englifh  tragedies,  we  fometimes  find  fentiments  tole¬ 
rably  well  adapted  to  a  pkun  pafiion  :  but  we  mud  not 
in  any  of  them  expedl  a  fentiment  exprefiive  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and,  upon  that  very  account,  our  late  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  dramatic  kind  are  for  the  mod  part  into¬ 
lerably  infipid. 

But  it  may  be  proper  to  illuftrate  this  fubjeCt  by  ex¬ 
amples.  The  fird  examples  fhall  be  of  fentiments  that 
appear  the  legitimate  offspring  of  pafiion  ;  to  which 
fhall  be  oppofed  what  are  deferiptive  only,  and  illegiti¬ 
mate  :  and  in  making  this  comparifon,  the  indances  dial! 
be  borrowed  from  Shakefpeare  and  Corneille,  who  for 
genius  in  dramatic  compofition  ftand  uppermod  in  the 
rolls  of  fame. 

I.  Shakefpeare  fhall  f&rftifh  the  fird  example,  being 
of  fentiments  didated  by  a  violent  and  perturbed  paf- 
fion  : 

Lear. - Filial  ingratitude  ! 

Is  it  not  as  if  this  mouth  fhould  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to’t  ? — But  Til  punifh  home ; 

No,  I  will  weep  no  more. - In  fuch  a  night, 

To  fhut  me  out  ! - Pour  on,  I  will  endure. 

In  fuch  a  night  as  this !  O  Regan,  Gonerill, 

Your  old  kind  father,  whofe  frank  heart  gave  all — 

O  1  that  way  madnefs  lies  ;  let  me  fhun  that ; 

No  more  of  that. - 

Kent .  Good,  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear .  Prithee,  go  in  thyfelf,  feek  thine  own  eafe, 
This  temped  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more  but  I’ll  go  in  ; 

In,  boy,  go  fird.  You  houfclefs  poverty - 

Nay,  get  thee  in  ;  I’ll  pray,  and  then  I’ll  deep — 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wherefoe’er  you  are, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  dorm  ! 

How  fhall  your  hoiifelefs  heads,  and  unfed  fides, 

Your  loop’d  and  window’d  raggednefs  defend  you 

From  feafons  fuch  as  thefe  ! - O  I  have  ta’en 

Too  little  care  of  this  !  take  pliyfic,  Pomp  5 
Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
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That  thou  may’ ft  (hake  the  fuperflux  to  them,  SentUnenu, 

And  (how  the  heavens  more  juft.  * 

King  Lear,  aft  3. fc .  5, 

With  regard  to  the  French  author,  truth  obliges  us 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  deferibes  in  the  ftyle  of  a  fpec- 
tator,  inftead  of  expreffing  pafiion  like  one  who  feels 
it ;  which  naturally  betrays  him  into  a  tirefome  mono¬ 
tony,  and  a  pompous  declamatory  ftyle.  It  is  fcarce 
ncceffary  to  give  examples,  for  he  never  varies  from 
that  tone.  We  fhall,  however,  take  two  paffages  at  a 
venture,  in  order  to  be  confronted  with  thofe  transcri¬ 
bed  above.  Tn  the  tragedy  of  Cinna,  after  the  con- 
fpiracy  was  difeovered,  iEmilia,  having  nothing  in  view 
but  racks  and  death  to  herfelf  and  her  lover,  receives 
a  pardon  from  Auguftns,  attended  with  the  brighteft 
circumftances  of  magnanimity  and  tendernefs.  This  is 
a  lucky  fituation  for  reprefenting  the  pafiions  of  fur- 
prife  and  gratitude  in  their  different  dages,  which  feem 
naturally  to  be  what  follow.  Thefe  pafiions,  raifed  at 
once  to  the  utmoft  pitch,  and  being  at  fird  too  big  for 
utterance,  muft,  for  fome  moments,  be  expreffed  by 
violent  geftures  only  :  fo  foon  as  there  is  vent  for  words, 
the  fird  expreffions  are  broken  and  interrupted:  at  lad, 
we  ought  to  expert  a  tide  of  intermingled  fentiments, 
occafioned  by  the  fluctuation  of  the  mind  between  the 
two  pafiions.  JEmilia  is  made  to  behave  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  manner :  with  extreme  coolnefs  fhc  deferibes  her 
own  fituation,  as  if  file  were  merely  a  fpe£lator ;  or  mo¬ 
ther  the  poet  takes  the  talk  off  her  hands  : 

Et  je  me  rends,  Seigneur,  a  ces  hautes  bontes  : 

Je  recouvre  la  vue  aupres  de  leiirs  clartcs. 

Je  connois  mon  forfait  qui  me  fcmbloit  juft  ice  ; 

Et  ce  que  n’avoit  pu  la  terreur  du  fupplice, 

Je  fens  naitre  en  mon  ante  un  repentir  puiflant, 

Et  mon  cceur  en  fecret  me  dit,  qu’il  y  confent. 

Ee  ciel  a  refolu  votre  grandeur  fupreme  5 

Et  pour  preuve,  Seigneur,  je  n’en  veux  que  moi-meme* 

J’ofe  avec  vanite  me  donner  cet  eclat, 

Puifqu’il  change  mon  cceur,  qu’il  veut  changer  l’etat. 

Ma  haine  va  mourir,  qne  j’ai  crue  immortelle  ; 

Elle  eft  morte,  et  ce  cceur  devient  fujet  fidele  ; 

Et  prenant  deformais  cette  haine  en  horreur, 

E’ardenr  de  vous  fervir  fuccede  a  fa  fureur. 

Aa  s.fc.  3 

So  much  in  general  upon  the  genuine  fentiments  of 
pafiion.  We  proceed  to  particular  obfervations.  And, 
fird,  pafiions  l'eldom  continue  uniform  any  confiderable 
time  :  they  generally  fiu&uatc,  fwelling  and  fubfiding 
by  turns,  often  in  a  quick  fucceffion  ;  and  the  fenti¬ 
ments  cannot  be  jud  unlefs  they  correfpond  to  fuch  fluc¬ 
tuation.  Accordingly,  a  climax  never  (hows  better  than 
in  expreffing  a  fwelling  pafiion  :  the  following  paffages 
may  fuffice  for  an  illullration. 

Almeria . - How  had  thou  charm’d 

The  wildnefs  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  ; 

That  thus  relenting  they  have  giv’n  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  lire,  to  love  and  me  ? 

Mourning  Bride,  aft  l.fe.  J* 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think’fl 
For  the  whole  fpace  that’s  in  the  tyrant’s  grafp. 

And  the  rich. earth  to  boot,  ! 

Macbeth,  aft  A.fc.  4. 

The  I 
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it*.  The  following  paffage  exprefles  finely  the  progrefs  of 

—  conviction. 

I.et  me  not  ftir,  nor  breathe,  left  I  dilTolve 
'1'liat  tender,  lovely  form,  of  painted  air, 

So  like  Aimer ia.  Ha  !  it  links,,  it  falls  ; 

I'll  catch  it  e’er  it  goes,  and  grafp  her  {hade. 

’Tis  life  !  ’tis  warm  !  ’tis  fhe  !  ’tis  (lie  herfelf! 

It  is  Almeria !  ’tis,  it  is  my  wife  l  _ 

Mourning  Bridt,  aS  Z.fc.  6. 
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turning  in  fafety:  their  king’s  diffreis,  which  muff  na- Sentiments* 

turally  have  been  their  firff  concern,  occupies  them  but 

in  the  fecond  place  according  to  that  author.  In  the 

Aminta  of  Taflb,  Sylvia,  upon  a  report  of  her  lover’s 

death,  which  fhe  believed  certain,  inflead  of  bemoaning 

the  lofs  of  her  beloved,  turns  her  thoughts  upon  herfelf, 

and  wonders  her  heart  does  not  break  : 

Onime,  ben  fon  di  TafTo, 

Poi  ehe  quefia  novella  non  m’uecide.  Aft.  4.  fc,  2. 


In  the  progrefs  of  thought  our  refolutions  become 
more  vigorous  as  well  as  our  pafiions. 

If  ever  I  do  yield  or  give  confent, 

By  any  action,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 

Another  lord;  may  then  juft  heav’n  fhow’r  down,  & c. 

Mourning  Brtdey  aft  \.fc .  I. 

And  this  leads  to  a  fecond  obfervatiem,  That  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftages  of  a  pafiion,  and  its  different  directions, 
from  birth  to  extinction,  muff  be  carefully  reprefented 
in  their  order  ;  becaufe  otherwife  the  fentiments,  by 
being  mifplaced,  will  appear  forced  and  unnatural. — 
Referitment,  for  example,  when  provoked  by  an  atro¬ 
cious  injury,  difeharges  itfelf  fir fb  upon  the  author  : 
fentiments  therefore  of  revenge  come  always  firft,  and 
muff  in  fome  meafure  be  exhaufted  before  the  perfon 
injured  think  of  grieving  for  himfelf.  In  the  Cid  of 
Corneille,  Don  Diegue  having  been  affronted  in  a  cruel 
manner,  exprefles  fcarce  any  fenti merit  of  revenge,  but 
is  totally  occupied  in  contemplating  the  low  fftuation 
to  which  he  is  reduced  by  the  affront : 


In  the  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  Alicia,  in  the  full  pur- 
pofe  of  deffroying  her  rival,  has  the  following  reflec¬ 
tion  : 

Oh  Jealoufy  !  thou  bane  of  pleafing  friendfhip, 

Thou  worft  invader  of  our  tender  bofoms  ; 

How  does  thy  rancour  poifon  all  our  foftnefs. 

And  turn  our  gentle  nature  into  bitternefs  ! 

See  where  fhe  comes  !  Once  my  heart’s  deareft  bleflitlg. 
Now  my  chang’d  eyes  are  blafted  with  her  beauty, 
Loathe  that  known  face,  and  ffckeii  to  behold  her. 

Aft  3  ,/c.i. 

Thefe  are  the  refleXions  of  a  cool  fpeXator.  A  pafiion* 
while  it  has  the  afeendant,  and  is  freely  indulged,  fug- 
gefls  not  to  the  perfon  who  feels  it  any  fentiment  to  .:t8 
own  prejudice  :  reflexions  like  the  foregoing  occur  not 
readily  till  the  pafiion  has  fpent  its  vigour. 

A  perfon  fometimes  is  agitated  at  once  by  different 
paffions  ;  and  the  mind  in  that  cafe,  vibrating  like  a  pen¬ 
dulum,  vents  itfelf  in  fentiments  that  partake  of  the  fame 
vibration.  This  we  give  as  a  third  obfervation  : 


O  rage  !  6  defefpoir  !  6  vieilleffe  ennemie  ! 

N’ai-je  done  tant  vecu  que  pour  cette  infamie  ? 

Et  ne  fuis-je  blanchi.  dans  les  travaux  guerriers, 

Que  pour  voir  en  un  jour  fletirir  tant  de  lauriers  ? 

Mon  bras,  qu’avec  refpeX  tout  1’Efpagne  admire, 

Mon  bras  qui  tant  de  fois  a  fauve  cet  empire, 

Tant  de  fois  affermi  le  trone  de  fon  roi, 

Trahit  done  ma  querelle,  et  ne  fait  rien  pour  moi  l 
O  cruel  fouvenir  de  ma  gloire  pafle  ! 

Oeuvre  de  tant  de  jours  en  un  jour  effaeee  ! 

Nouvelle  dignite  fatale  a  mon  bonheur  ! 

Precipice  eleve  d’oii  tombe  mon  honneur  ! 

Faut-il  de  votre  eelat  voir  triompher  le  comte, 

Et  mourir  fans  vengeance,  ou  vivre  dans  la  honte  ? 
Comte,  fois  de  mon  prince  a  prefent  gouverneur, 

Ce  haut  rang  n’admet  point  un  horn  me  fans  honneur  ; 
Et  ton  jaloux  orgueil  par  cet  affront  infigne, 

Malgre  le  choix  du  roi,  m’en  a  fu  rendre  indigne. 

Et  toi,  de  mes  exploits  glorieux  inflrument, 

Mais  d’un  corps  tout  de  glace  inutile  ornement, 

Per  jadis  tant  a  craindre,  et  qui  dans  cette  offenfe, 

M’as  fervi  de  parade,  et  non  pas  de  detenfe, 

Va,  quitte  deformais  le  dernier  des  humains, 

Paffe  pour  me  venger  en  de  mei  lieu  res  mains. 

Le  Cid ,  aft  I.  fc.  7. 

Thefe  fentiments  are  certainly  not  the  firff  that  are 
fuggefted  by  the  pafiion  of  refeniment.  As  the  firff 
movements  of  refentment  are  always  direXed  to  its  ob- 
jeX,  the  very  fame  is  the  cafe  of  grief.  Yet  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  fudden  and  fevere  diffemper  that  feized 
Alexander  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  Qrnntus  Cur¬ 
tins  deicribes  the  firff  emotions  of  the  army  as  directed 
to  themfelvcs,  lamenting  that  they  were  left  without  a 
leader,  far  from  home,  and  had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  re* 


Qiieen.  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  Englifn  earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 

Ye’ve  angels  faces,  but  hcav’n  knows  your  hearts. 
What  fhall  become  of  me  now  ?  wretched  lady  1 
I  am  the  moft  unhappy  woman  living. 

Alas !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ? 

[To  her  women* 

Shipwreck’d  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 

No  friends,  no  hope,  no  kindred,  weep  for  me  1 
Almoff  no  grave  allow’d  me. 

Henry  VIII.  aft  L 

Othello .  Oh  devil,  devil ! 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 

Each  drop  file  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. 

Out  of  my  fight ! 

Defdemotia .  I  will  not  flay'  t’offend.  you.  [ Going* 

Lodovico.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady: 

I  do  befeech  your  lordihip,  call  her  back. 

Oth .  Miftrefs - 

Def,  My  lord. 

Oth .  What  would  you  with  her,  Sir  ? 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

Oth .  Ay;  you  did  wifh  that  I  would  make  her  turn. 
Sir,  fhe  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on  ; 

And  turn  again.  And  fhe  can  weep,  Sir,  weep  ; 

And  file’s  obedient :  as  you  fay,  obedient : 

Very  obedient — proceed  you  in  youY  tears — 
Concerning  this,  Sir, —  oh  well  painted  pafiion  !— 

I  am  commanded  home — get  you  away, 

I’ll  fend  for  you  anon — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 

And  will  return  to  Venice. - Hence,  avaunt ! 

[Exit  DefdemOna 
Qtbelloy  aft  4.  fc.6*' 
JEmilia> 
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Sentiments,  JEmilia .  Oh  !  my  good  lord,  I  would  fpeak  a  word 
"  _y  with  you- 

Othello.  Yes,  ’tis  iEmilia— By  and  by.— She’s  dead. 
’Tis  like  {he  comes  to  fpeak  of  Cafiio’s  death  ; 

The  noife  was  high. —  Ha  !  no  more  moving  ? 

Still  as  the  grave.  Shall  (he  come  in  ?  wer’t  good  ? 

I  think  fhe  flirs  again— No — what’s  the  bell  ? 

If  {lie  come  in,  {he’ll,  fure,  fpeak  to  my  wife : 

My  wife  I  my  wife  !  what  wife  ?  I  have  no  wife  ; 

Oh  infupportable  ?  0I1  heavy  hour  ! 

Othelloy  act  5.  fc.  7. 

A  fourth  obfervation  is,  That  nature,  which  gave  us 
pafiions,  and  made  them  extremely  beneficial  when  mo¬ 
derate,  intended  undoubtedly  that  they  fliould  be  fub- 
jedled  to  the  government  of  reafon  and  confcience.  It 
is  therefore  againd  the  order  of  nature,  that  paflion  in 
any  cafe  fhould  take  the  lead  in  contradiction  to  reafon 
and  confcience  :  fuch  a  {fate  of  mind  is  a  fort  of  anarchy 
which  every  one  is  afhamed  of  and  endeavours  to  hide 
or  diffemble.  Even  love,  however  laudable,  is  attended 
with  a.cottfcious  {ham e  when  it  becomes  immoderate: 
it  is  covered  from  the  world,  and  difclofed  only  to  the 
beloved  objeCl : 

Et  que  l’amour  fouvent  de  remors  combat tu 

Paroifle  une  foiblefle,  et  non  une  vertu. 

Bo'tleaUy  l’ Art  Poet,  chant.  3.  /.  lOI. 

O,  they  love  lead  that  let  men  know  they  love. 

Two  Gentlemen  oj  Verona ,  aft  i.fc .  3. 

Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  reprefentation  of  immode¬ 
rate  pafiions,  that  they  ought  to  be  hid  or  difiembled 
as  much  as  pofiible.  A  nd  this  holds  in  an  efpecial  man¬ 
ner  with  refpeCb  to  criminal  pafiions  :  one  never  coun- 
iels  the  commiflion  of  a  crime  in  plain  terms  ;  guilt 
niuft  not  appear  in  its  native  colours,  even  in  thought ; 
the  propofal  mull  be  made  by  hints,  and  by  reprefent- 
ing  the  aCtion  in  fome  favourable  light.  Of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  fentiment  upon  fuch  an  occalion,  Shakefpeare, 
in  the  Tempejl ,  has  given  us  a  beautiful  example,  in  a 
fpeech  by  the  ufurping  duke  of  Milan,  advifing  Se- 
badian  to  murder  his  brother  the  king  of  Naples : 


too  late,  make  a  fourth.  Vicious  fentiments  expofedSeiuimetm 
in  their  native  drefs,  inllead  of  being  congealed  or  did 
gulfed,  make  a  fifth.  And  in  the  laft  clafs  {hall  be  col- 
ledled  fentiments  fuited  to  no  character  nor  paflion,  and 
therefore  unnatural. 


The  frjl  clafs  contains  faulty  fentiments  of  various 
kinds,  which  we  {hall  endeavour  to  diflinguifli  from  each 
other. 

1.  Of  fentiments  that  are  faulty  by  being  above  the 
tone  of  the  paflion,  the  following  may  ferve  as  an  ex* 
ample : 

Othello. - - O  my  foul’s  joy  ! 

If  -after  every  tempell  come  fuch  calms, 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken’d  death : 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas 
Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell’s  from  heaven  ?  Othello ,  aft  2.  fc.  6. 

This  fentiment  may  be  fuggefted  by  violent  and  infla¬ 
med  paflion  ;  but  is  not  fuited  to  the  fatisfa&ion,  how¬ 
ever  great,  that  one  feels  upon  efcaping  danger. 

2.  Inflance  of  fentiments  below  the  tone  of  the  paf- 
fion.  Ptolemy,  by  putting  Pompey  to  death,  having 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Coefar,  was  in  the  utmod 
dread  of  being  dethroned  :  in  that  agitating  fituation, 
Corneille  makes  him  utter  a  fpeech  full  of  cool  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  is  in  no  degree  expreflive  of  the  paflion. 

All !  fi  je  t’avois  cru,  je  n’aurois  pas  de  maitre, 

Je  ferois  dans  le  trone  ou  le  ciel  m’a  fait  naitre  ; 

Mais  c’ell  une  imprudence  aflez  commune  aux  rois, 
D’econter  trop  d’avis,  et  fe  tromper  au  choix. 

Le  Dedin  les  aveugle  au  bord  du  precipice, 

Ou  fi  quelque  lumiere  cn  leur  ame  fe  glide, 

Cette  faufle  clarte  dont  il  les  eblouit, 

Le  plonge  dans  une  gouffre,  et  puis  s’evanouit. 

La  Mart  de  Pompe ,  aft  4.  fc.  r. 

3.  Sentiments  that  agree  not  with  the  tone  of  the 
paflion  5  as  where  a  pleafant  fentiment  is  grafted  upon 
a  painful  paflion,  or  the  contrary.  In  the  following 
inflances,  the  fentiments  are  too  gay  for  a  ferious  paf- 
fion  : 


Antonio . - What  might, 

Worthy  Sebaflian, — O,  what  might — no  more. 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  fee  it  in  thy  face 

What  thou  fhould fl  be  :  the  occalion  fpeaks  thee,  and 

My  ilrong  imagination  fees  a  crown 

Dropping  upon  thy  head.  Aft  2.  fc.  2. 

A  pi&ure  of  this  kind,  perhaps  llill  finer,  is  exhibited 
in  King  John ,  where  that  tyrant  folicits  ( aft  3.  fc.  5.) 
Hubert  to  murder  the  young  prince  Arthur;  but  it  is 
too  long  to  be  inferted  here. 

II.  As  things  are  belt  illuftrated  by  their  contraries, 
we  proceed  to  faulty  fentiments,  difdaining  to  be  in¬ 
debted  for  examples  to  any  but  the  mod  approved  au¬ 
thors.  The  firib  clafs  {hall  confifb  of  fentiments  that  ac 
cord  not  with  the  paflion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  fenti¬ 
ments  that  the  paflion  does  not  naturally  fugged.  In 
the  fecond  clafs  {hall  be  ranged  fentiments  that  may  be¬ 
long  to  an  ordinary  paflion,  but  unfuitable  to  it  as  tinc¬ 
tured  by  a  Angular  chara&er.  Thoughts  that  properly 
are  not  fentiments,  but  rather  deferiptions,  make  a 
third.  Sentiments  that  belong  to  the  paflion  repre- 
fented,  but  are  faulty  as  being  introduced  too  early  or 


No  happier  ta{k  thefe  faded  eyes  purfue  ; 

To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Eloifa  to  Abelard.  /.  47. 

Again  ; 

Heav’n  firfi  taught  letters  for  fome  wretch’s  aid. 
Some  banifh’d  lover,  or  fome  captive  maid  : 

They  live,  they  fpeak,  they  breathe  what  love  infpires. 
Warm  from  the  foul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires  ; 

The  virgin’s  wifh  without  her  fears  impart, 

Excufe  the  blufh,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart ; 

Speed  the  foft  intercourfe  from  foul  to  foul, 

And  waft  a  figh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

Eloifa  to  Abelard ,  /.  5 1. 

Thefe  thoughts  are  pretty  :  they  fuit  Pope,  but  not 
Eloifa. 

Satan,  enraged  by  a  threatening  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
anfwers  thus : 

Then  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 

Proud  limitary  cherub  ;  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thyfelf  expedl  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  heaven’s  King 
6  Ride 


ninents. 
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Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 
Us’d  to  the  yoke,  draw’ft  his  triumphant  wheels 
In  progrefs  thro’  the  road  of  heav’n  ftar-pavd. 

Paradtfe  Loft ,  b .  4. 

The  concluding  epithet  forms  a  grand  and  delightful 
image,  which  cannot  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  rage. 

4.  Sentiments  too  artificial  for  a  ferious  paflion.  The 
fit  11  example  is  a  fpeech  oF  Percy  expiring. 

O,  Harry,  thou  hail  robb’d  me  of  my  growth’: 

I  better  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  Ike, 

Thau  thofe  proud  titles  thou  haft  won  of  me  ;  [flefh. 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worfe  than  thy  fv/ord  my 
But  thought’s  the  flave  of  life,  and  life  time’s  fool ; 
And  time,  that  takes  furvey  of  all  the  world, 

Muft  have  a  ftop. 

F'trjl  Party  Henry  IV.  aft  5  ,fc.  9. 

The  fentiments  of  the  Mourning  Bride  are  for  the 
moft  part  no  lefs  delicate  than  juft  copies  of  nature  : 
in  the  following  exception  the  picture  is  beautiful,  but 
too  artful  to  be  fuggefted  by  fevere  grief. 

Almeria .  0  no  I  Time  gives  increafe  to  my  afflic¬ 

tions. 

The  circling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes 
Which  are  diffus’d  through  the  revolving  year. 

Come  heavy  laden  with  th’  opprefllve  weight 
To  me  ;  with  me,  fucceffively,  they  leave 
The  iighs,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  reftlefs  cares, 

And  all  the  damps  of  grief,  that  did  retard  their  Bight; 
They  fhake  their  downy  wings,  and  fcatter  all 
The  dire  colle&ed  dews  on  my  poor  head  ; 

Then  fly  with  joy  and  fwiftnels  from  me.  Aft  i.fc.  1. 

In  the  fame  play,  Almeria  feeing  a  dead  body,  which 
{he  took  to  be  Alphonfo’s,  expreffes  fentiments  drained 
and  artincial,  which  nature  (uggefts  not  to  any  perfon 
upon  fuch  an  occafion  : 

Had  they  or  hearts  or  eyes,  that  did  this  deed  ? 
Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  fuch  cruel  hands  ? 

Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs, 

That  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  ftone  ? 

—  I  do  not  weep  !  The  fp rings  of  tears  are  dry’d, 
And  of  a  fudden  I  am  calm,  as  if  [der’d  1 

All  things  were  well ;  and  yet  my  hufband’s  mur- 
Yes,  yes,  I  know  to  mourn:  I'll  fluice  this  heart, 
The  fource  of  wo,  and  let  the  torrent  in. 

Aft  1  re 


Yet  fhall  thy  grave  with  rifnig  flow’rs  be  drcft, 

And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  bread : 

There  fhall  the  morn  her  eariieft  tears  beftow, 

There  the  firft  rofes  of  the  year  fhall  blow ; 

While  angels  with  their  filver  wings  o’erfhade 
The  ground,  now  facred  by  thy  relics  made. 

5.  Fanciful  or  finical  fentiments.  Sentiments  that 
degenerate  into  point  or  conceit,  however  they  may 
amufe  in  an  idle  hour,  can  never  be  the  offspring  of 
any  ferious  or  important  paflion.  In  the  jferufa'em  of 
Taffo,  Tancred,  after  a  Angle  combat,  fpent  with  fa¬ 
tigue  and  lofs  of  blood,  falls  into  a  fwoon  ;  in  which 
fituation,  underftood  to  be  dead,  he  is  difcovered  by 
Erminia,  who  was  in  love  with  him  to  diftraftion.  A 
more  happy  fituation  cannot  be  imagined,  to  raife  grief 
in  an  inftant  to  its  hi  -  heft  pitch  ;  and  yet,  in  venting 
her  forrow,  fhe  delcends  moft  abominably  into  ^ntithefis 
and  conceit  even  of  the  lowed  kind 

E  in  lui  verso  d’inefticabil  vena 
Lacrime,  e  voce  di  fofpiri  mi  ft  a. 

In  che  mifero  panto  hor  qui  me  mena 
Fortuna?  a  che  veduta  amara  e  triffa? 

Dopo  gran  tempo  i’  ti  ritrovo  a  pena 
Tancredi,  e  ti  riveggio,  e  non  fon  vifta 
Vifta  non  fon  da  te,  benche  prefente 
T  trovando  ti  perdo  eternamente. 

Canto  19  .J}.  105: 

Armida’s  lamentation  refpe&ing  her  lover  Rinaldo  is  in 
the  fame  vicious  tafte.  Fid.  canto  20.  flan.  124,  125, 
126. 

^i/een.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 

I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints  : 

All  fprings  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 

That  I,  being  govern’d  by  the  wat’ry  moon, 

May  fend  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world, 
Ah,  for  my  hufband,  for  my  dear  lord' Edward. 

King  Richard  III  aft.  2.  fc>  2, 

Jane  Shore  utters  her  laft  breath  in  a  witty  conceit : 

Then  all  is  well,  and  I  fhall  fleep  in  peace - 

’Tis  very  dark,  and  I  have  loft  you  now  - 

Was  there  not  fomething  I  would  have  bequeath’d  you? 
But  I  have  nothing  left  rne  to  beftow, 

Nothing  but  one  fad  figh.  Oh  mercy,  Heav’n  !  [_Diec. 

Aft  5. 
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Pope’s  elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady, 

1  expreffes  delicately  the  moft  tender  concern  and  forrow 
that  one  can  feel  for  the  deplorable  fate  of  a  perfon  of 
I  worth.  Such  a  poem,  deeply  ferious-  and  pathetic,  re* 
i  jefts  with  difdain  all  fi&ion.  Upon  that  account,  the 
|  following  paffage  deferves  no  quarter ;  for  it  is  not  the 
!  language  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  imagination  indulging 
its  flights  at  eafe,  and  by  that  means  is  eminently  dil- 
1  cordant  with  the  fubjeft.  It  would  be  a  flill  more  fe- 
1  vCre  cenfure,  it  it  fhould  be  afcribed  to  imitation,  copy¬ 
ing  indifcreetly  what  has  been  faid  by  others  ; 

What  tho’  no  weeping  loves  thy  afhts  grace, 

Nor  polifh’d  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 

What  though  no  facred  earth  allow  thee  room, 

Nor  hallow’d  dirge  be  mutter’d  o’er  thy  tomb  ? 


Gilford  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  both  were  cor*» 
demned  to  die  : 

Thou  ftand’ft  unmov’d  ; 

Calm  temper  fits  upon  thy  beauteous  brow  ; 

Thy  eyes  that  flow’d  io  fail  for  Edward’s  lok-, 

Gaze  unconcern’d  upon  the  ruin  round  thee, 

As  if  thou  had’ftT-eiolv’d  to  brave  thy  fate, 

And  triumph  in  the  midft  of  defolation. 

Ha  !  fee,  it  fwells,  the  liquid  cry^al  rifes. 

It  ftarts  in  fpite  of  thee  but  I  will  catch  it. 

Nor  let  the  earth  be  wet  with  dew  fo  rich. 

Lady  'Jane  Gray ,  aft  4.  near  the  end \ 

The  concluding  fentiment  is  altogether  finical,  un full- 
able  to  the  importance -of  the  occafion,  and  even  to  the 
dignity  of  the  paflion  of  love, 

Corneille^ 
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.  Corneille,  in  lus  Bxamea  of  the  CM,*  nfwtriwgfcn  ob¬ 
jection,  That  hU  fentiments  are  fometimea  too  much  re. 
fine d  for  perfons  in  deep  diftitft,  obferves,  that  if  poets 
did  not  indulge  fentiments  more  ingenious  or  refined  than 
arc  prompted  by  paffion,  their  performances  would  of¬ 
ten  be  low,  and  extreme  grief  would  never  fug g eft  but 
exclamations  merely.  This  is  in  plain  language  to  af- 
fert,  that  forced  thoughts  are  more  agreeable  than  thole 
that  ai;e  natural,  and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  fecond  clafs  is  of  •fentiments  that  may  belong  to 
v#n  ordinary  paflion,  but  are  not  perfectly  concordant 
with  it,  as  tin&ured  by  a  Angular  character. 

In  the  laft  ad  of  that  excellent  comedy  The  Carelefi 
Hufoand ,  Lady  Eafy,  upon  Sir  Charles’s  reformation, 
is  made  to  exp  refs  more  violent  and  turbulent  fenti* 
merits  of  joy  than  are  confident  with  the  mildnefs  of  her 
chara&er. 

Lady  Eafy .  O  the  foft  treafure  !  O  the  dear  reward 
of  long-defiring  love. — Thus  !  thus  to  have  you  mine, 
is  fomething  more  than  happinefs  ;  Tis  double  life,  and 
madneis  of  abounding  joy. 

The  following  inftances  are  deferiptions  rather  than 
fentiments,  which  compofe  a  third  clafs. 

Of  this  descriptive  manner  of  painting  the  paflions, 
there  is  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  act  v.  an  lllu 
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Canft  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  p#  1 
Ill  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father  ;  never. 

Never  more  thus  expofe,  but  cherifh  thee, 

'Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  thatfeeds  my  Ui e* 

Dear  as  thofe  eyes  that  weep  in  foqdneis  o'er  thee  : 
Peace  to  thy  heart. 

Immoral  fentiments  expofed  in  their  native  colours, 
inftead  of  being  concealed  or  difguifed,  compoie  th t fifth 

The  Lady  Macbeth,  projecting  the  death  of  the 
king,  has  the  following  foliloquy  : 

The  raven  himfelf’s  not  hoarfe 


there  is  in  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  ad  v.  an 
ftrious  inftance,  viz.  the  fpeech  of  Thefeus,  upon 
ing  of  his  Ton’s  difmal  exit.  In  Racine’s  trage 
Ejlher ,  the  queen  hearing  of  the  decree  iffued  againft 
her  people,  inftead  of  exprefling  fentiments  fuitable  to 
the  occafion,  turns  her  attention  upon  herfelf,  and  de- 
feribes  with  accuracy  her  own  fituation. 

lufte  ciel !  tout  mon  fang  dans  mes  veines  fe  glace. 

Hd  i.fc.  3. 

Again, 

Aman.  C’en  eft  fait.  Mon  orgueil  eft  force  de  plier. 


That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan. 

Under  my  battlements.  Come,  all  you  fpirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unfex  me  here, 

And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top  full 
Of  dired  cruelty  ;  make  thick  my  blood, 

Stop  up  th’  accefs  and  paflage  to  remorfe, 

That  no  compundious  vifitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpofe.  Macbeth ,  acl  ufc.  7. 

This  fpeech  is  not  natural.  A  treacherous  murder  was 
never  perpetrated  even  by  the  moft  hardened  mifereant 
without  compundion  :  and  that  the  lady  here  mu  ft 
have  been  in  horrible  agitation,  appears  from  her  invo- 
mu-  king  the  infernal  fpirits  to  fill  her  with  cruelty,  and  to 
hear-  ftop  up  all  avenues  to  remorfe.  But  m  that  Rate  o. 

itcai  r  r  t  -  ...  ^  A*-*™ 


's  tragedy  of  mind  it  is  a  never-failing  artifice  of  felf-deceit  to  draw 
‘  ~  the  thickeft  veil  over  the  wicked  adion,  and  to  exte¬ 
nuate  it  by  all  the  circumftances  that  imagination  Can 
fuggeft  :  and  if  the  crime  cannot  bear  difguife,  the  next 
attempt  is  to  thruft  it  out  of  mind  altogether,  and  to 
rufli  on  to  adion  without  thought.  This  laft  was  the 
hufband’s  method. 

Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand  ; 
Which  muft  be  aded  ere  they  muft  be  fcann’d. 

Ja  .  - 


L’inexorable  Aman  eft  reduit  a  prier. 

Ejlher ,  ad  3.  fc.  5. 

Athalie .  Quel  prodige  nouveau  me  trouble  et  m’em- 
barraffe  ? 

La  douceur  de  fa  voix,  fon  enfance,  fa  grace, 

Font  infenfiblemeut  a  mon  inimitie 

Succcder - -  Je  ferois  fenlible  a  la  pitie  ? 

Athalie ,  ad  l.fc.  7. 

Tttus.  O  de  ma  paflion  furenr  defefperee  ! 

Brutus  of  Voltaire ,  ad  3.  fc.  6. 

What  other  are  the  foregoing  inftances  but  deferibing 
the  paflion  another  feels  ? 

The  fourth  clafs  is  of  fentiments  expreffed  too  early 
or  too  late. 

Some  examples  mentioned  above  belong  to  this  clafs. 
Add  the  following  from  Venice  Preferv’d,  acl  5.  at  the 
clofe  of  the  feene  between  Belvidera  and  her  father 
Friuli.  The  account  given  by  Belvidera  of  the  danger 
(he  was  in,  and  of  her  hidband’s  threatening  to  murder 
her,  ought  naturally  to  have  alarmed  her  relenting  fa¬ 
ther,  and  to  have  made  him  exprefs  the  moft  perturbed 
fentiments.  Inftead  of  which,  he  diflolves  into  tender- 
nefs  and  love  for  his  daughter,  as  if  he  had  already  de¬ 
livered  her  from  danger,  and  a*  if  there  were  a  perfect 
tranquillity  « 


The  iady  follows  neither  of  thefe  courfes,  but  in  a  de¬ 
liberate  wanner  endeavours  to  fortify  her  heart  in  the 
commiffion  of  an  execrable  crime,  without  even  attempt¬ 
ing  to  colour  it.  This,  we  think,  is  not  natural;  we 
hope  there  is  no  fuch  wretch  to  be  found  as  is  here  re- 
prefen  ted. 

The  lajl  clafs  comprehends  fentiments  that  are  unna¬ 
tural,  as  being  fuited  to  no  character  nor  paflion.  Thefe 
may  be  fubdivided  into  three  branches  :  firft,  fentiments 
unfuitable  to  the  conftitution  of  man,  and  to  the  laws 
of  his  nature  ;  fecond,  inconfiftent  fentiments ;  third, 
fentiments  that  are  pure  rant  and  extravagance. 

When  the  fable  is  of  human  affairs,  every  event,  eve¬ 
ry  incident,  and  every  cftcumftance,  ought  to  be  natu¬ 
ral,  otherwise  the  imitation  is  imperfect.  But  an  im¬ 
perfect  imitation  is  a  venial  fault,  compared  with  that 
of  running  crofs  to  nature.  In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euri¬ 
pides  (adiwf.  5  ),  Hippolytus,  wifcing  for  another 
felf  in  his  own  fituation,  “  How  much  (fays  ne)  mould 
J  foe  touched  with  his  misfortune  !”  as  if  it  were  natu¬ 
ral  to  gii&ve  more  for  the  misfortune  of  another  than 
for  one’s  own. 

Ofmyn.  Yet  I  behold  her- yet-- and  now  no  more. 
Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  view  my  thought ; 
So  (hail*  you  ftill  behold  her — ’Twill  not  be. 
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fit*,  D  Impotence  of  fight  I  mechanic  (Vnfe, 

’  Which  to  exterior  objefts  ow’d  thy  faculty, 

Not  feeing  of  ele£lion>  but  necrifity. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 
Succeffiyely  refled  fucceeding  images. 

Nor  what  they  would,  but  muft'j  a  (tar  or  toad  ; 
juft  as  the  hand  of  chance  adminifters ! 

Mourning  Bride,  aft  2.  fc .  8. 

No  man,  in  his  fenfes,  ever  thought  of  applying  his 
eyes  to  difeover  what  paflea  in  his  mind  \  far  lefs  of  bla¬ 
ming  his  eyes  for  not  jeeing  a  thought  or  idea.  In  Mo* 
Here's  / 9 Avar e  (aft  jv,  ft ,  7.)  Harpagon,  being  robbed 
of  his  money,  frizes  himfelf  by  the  arm,  miftaking  it 
for  that  of  the  robber.  And  again  be  expreflb  himfelf 
as  follows ; 

( Je  veux  after  querir  la  juftice,  et  faire  donner  la  que- 
ftion  a  toute  ma  maifon }  a  femntes,  a  valets,  a  fib,  a 
fille,  et  a  moi  aufli. 

This  is  fo  abfurd  as  fcarce  to  provoke  a  fmile,  if  it  be 
not  at  the  author. 

Of  the  fecond  branch  the  following  example  may 
Suffice  j 

« — —  - — Now  bid  me  run, 

And  I  will  drive  with  things  impojftble , 

Yea,  get  the  better  of  them, 

Julius  Cafary  aft  a.fc.  3, 

Of  the  third  branch,  take  the  following  famplcs,  Lu* 
can,  talking  of  Pompey’s  fepulchre, 


-  Roroanum  nomen,  et  omne 


Jmperium  magno  eft  tumuli  modii3,  Obrue  faxa 
Crimine  plena  defim.  Si  tota  eft  Herculis  Oete, 

Et  juga  tota  vacant  Bromic  Nyfeia  j  quare 
Unus  in  Egypto  Magno  lapis  ?  Omnia  Lagi 
Rura  tenere  poteft,  fi  nullo  cefpite  nomen 
Hseferit,  Enxmue  oopuli,  cinerumque  tuorum, 
Magne,  metu  nullas  Nili  calcemus  arenas, 

Z,  viii,  /,  798, 

Thus,  in  Rowe's  tranflation  ; 

„  Where  there  are  feas,  or  air,  or  earth,  or  (Idea, 
Where’er  Rome’s  empire  ftretches,  Pompey  lies. 

Far  be  the  vile  memorial  then  convey’d  ! 

Nor  let  this  (tone  the  partial  gods  upbraid. 

Shall  Hercules  all  Oeta’s  heights  demand. 

And  Nyfa’s  hill  for  Bacchus  only  (land  \ 

While  one  poor  pebble  is  the  warrior’s  doom 
That  fought  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  Rome  ? 

If  Fate  decrees  he  mud  in  Egypt  lie, 

Let  the  whole  fertile  realm  his  grave  fupply, 

Yield  the  wide  country  to  his  awful  (hade, 

Nor  let  us  dare  on  any  part  to  tread, 

Fearful  we  violate  the  mighty  dead. 

The  following  paffagee  are  pure  rant,  Coriolanus* 
fpeaking  to  his  mother, 

What  is  this  ? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corre&ed  fon  ? 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fiftop  the  ftars :  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainft  the  fiery  fun  : 
Murd’ring  impoffibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  (light  work. 

Coriolanus ,  aft  c.  fc*  3, 

Vou XVII,  Parti. 


Cdjar, -  Danger  knows  full  well, 

That  Csefar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 

We  were  two  lions  litter’d  in  one  day. 

And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible, 

Julius  Cafar,  aft  l,  fc<  4. 

V entidius .  But  you,  ere  love  milled  your  wand’ring 
eyes, 

Were  fare  the  chief  and  bed  of  human  race, 

Fram’d  in  the  very  pride  and  boaft  of  nature, 

So  peried,  that  the  gods  who  form’d  you  wonder’d 

At  their  own  (kill,  and  cry’d,  A  lucky  hit 

Has  mended  our  defign.  Dry  den  y  All  for  Love ,  aft  r. 

Not  to  talk  of  the  impiety  of  this  fentiment,  it  is  ludi¬ 
crous  inftead  of  being  lofty. 

The  famous  epitaph  on  Raphael  is  not  lefs  abfurd 
than  any  of  the  foregoing  paffages  x 

Raphael,  timuit,  quo  fofpite,  vinci, 

Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori. 

Imitated  by  Pope,  in  his  epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler : 

Living,  great  Nature  fear’d  he  might  outvie 

Her  works ;  and  dying,  fears  herfelf  may  die. 

Such  is  the  force  of  imitation ;  for  Pope  of  himfelf 
would  never  have  been  guilty  of  a  thought  fo  extrava¬ 
gant. 

SENTINEL,  or  Sfntry,  in  military  affairs,  a 
private  foldier  placed  in  fome  poft  to  watch  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  furprifes,  to  (lop  fuch 
as  would  pafs  without  orders  or  difedvering  who  they 
are.  They  are  placed  hefoic  the  arms  of  all  guards, 
at  the  tents  and  doors  of  general  officers,  edionds  of 
regiments,  &c. 

Sentinel  Perduy  a  foldier  polled  near  an  enemy,  or 
in  fome  very  dangerous  poft  where  he  is  in  hazard  of 
being  loft. 

All  fentmels  are  to  be  vigilant  on  their  pods  j  neither 
are  they  to  frog,  fmokc  tobacco,  nor  fuffer  any  noife  to 
be  made  near  them.  They  are  to  have  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  things  committed  to  their  charge.  They  arc 
not  to  fuffer  any  light  to  remain,  or  any  fire  to  be 
made,  near  their  pods  in  the  night-time  ;  neither  is  any 
fentry  to  be  relieved  or  removed  from  his  poft  but  by 
the  corporal  ef  the  guard.  They  are  not  to  fuffer  any¬ 
one  to  touch  or  handle  their  arms,  or  in  the  night-time 
to  come  within  ten  yards  of  their  poft. 

No  perfon  is  to  ftrike  or  abufe  a  fentry  on  his  poft  ; 
but  when  he  has  committed  a  crime,  he  is  to  be  relie¬ 
ved,  and  then  punifhed  according  to  the  rules  and  ar¬ 
ticles  of  war. 

A  fentinri*  on  his  poft  in  the  night,  is  to  know  no* 
body^  but  by  the  counter-fign  ;  when  he  challenges, 
and  is  anfwered,  Relief  he  calls  out,  Stand,  relief !  ad¬ 
vance,  corporal!  upon  which  the  corporal  halts  his  men, 
and  advances  alone  within  a  yard  of  the  fentry’s  fire- 
loc>  (flrft  ordering  his  party  to  reft,  on  which  the 
fentry  does  the  fame),  and  gives  him  the  countersign, 
taking  care  that  no  one  hear  it, 

SEPIA,  the  Cuttle-fish,  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  molufca.  There  are  eight  bra- 
chm  interfperfed  on  the  interior  fide,  with  little  round 
ferreted  cups,  by  the  contraftion  of  which  the  animal 
lays  foil  hold  ef  any  thing.  Befides  thefe  eight  arms, 
Nn  it 
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it  has  two  tentacula  longer  than  the  arms,  and  frequent- 
’  ly  pedunculated.  The  mouth  is  iituated  in  the  centre 
of  the  arms,  and  is  horny  and  looked,  like  the  bill  of  a 
hawk.  The  eyes  are  below  the  tentacula,  towards  the 
body  of  the  animal.  The  body  is  flefhy,  and  received 
into  a  iheath  as  far  as  the  breait.  Their  food  are  tun¬ 
nies,  {’prats,  lobfi«rs,  and  other  fhell-filh.  With  their  arms 
and  trunks  they  fallen  themfelves,  to  refill  the  motion 
of  the  waves.  Their  beak  is  like  that  of  a  parrot. 
The  females  are  diftinguiihed  by  two  paps.  They  co¬ 
pulate  as  the  polypi  do,  by  a  mutual  embrace,  and  lay 
their  eggs  upon  lea-weed  and  plants,  in  parcels  like 
bunches  of  grapes.  Immediately  after  they  are  laid 
they  are  white,  and  the  males  pafs  over  and  impregnate 
them  with  a  black  liquor,  after  which  they  grow  larger. 
On  opening  the  egg,  the  embryo-cuttle  is  found  alive. 
The  m?.les  are  very  conftant,  accompany  their  females 
everywhere,  face  every  dinger  in  their  defence,  and 
refeue  them  intrepidly  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives. 
The  timorous  females  fly  as  focn  as  they  fee  the  males 
wounded.  The  noife  of  a  cuttleffifh,  on  being  dragged 
out  of  the  water,  refcmbles  the  grunting  of  a  hag. 
When  the  male  is  purfued  by  the  fea-wolf  or  other 
ravenous  fifh,  he  Hums  the  danger  by  flratagem.  He 
fquirts  his  black  liquor,  fometimes  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram,  by  which  the  water  becomes  black  as  ink,  under 
fhelter  of  which  he  baffles  the  purfuit  of  his  enemy. 
This  ink  or  black  liquor  Ins  been  denominated  by  Mr 
te  Cat  athiops  animal ,  and  is  referved  in  a  particular 
gland.  In  its  liquid  (late  it  refembles  that  of  the  cho¬ 
roid  in  man  ;  and  would  then  communicate  an  inde¬ 
lible  dye  ;  when  dry,  it  might  be  taken  for  theprodudl 
©f  the  black  liquor  in  negroes  dried,  and  made  a  preci¬ 
pitate  by  fpirit  of  wine.  This  sethiops  animal  in  ne¬ 
groes  as  well  as  in  the  cuttle-tifli,  is  more  abundant 
after  death  than  even  during  life.  It  may  ferve  either 
for  writing  or  printing  ;  in  the  former  of  which  ways 
the  Romans  ufed  it.  It  is  faid  to  be  an  ingredient  in 
the  compofitiou  of  Indian  ink  mixed  with  rice.  Cheie 
are  five  fpecies. 

1.  The  loligo,  or  great  cuttle,  with  fhort  arms  and 
long  tentacula  ;  the  lower- part  of  the  body  rhomboid 
and* pinnated,  the  upper  thick  and  cylindric.  They  in • 
habit  all  our  Teas,  where  having  blackened  the  water  by 
the  effuiion  of  their  ink,  they  abfeond,  and  with  their  tad 
leap  out  of  the  water.  They  are  gregarious  and  fwift 
in  their  motions  :  they  take  their  prey  by  means  of 
their  arms  ;  and  embracing  it,  bring  it  to  their  central 
mouth.  They  adhere  to  the  rocks,  when  they  wilh  to 
be  quiefeent,  by  means  of  the  concave  difes  that,  are  pla¬ 
ted  along  their  arms 

2.  The  oftopodia,  with  sight  arms,  connefted,  at 
their  bottom  by  a  membrane.  This  is  the  polypus  of 
Pliny,  which  he  diftinguifhes  from  the  loligo  and  fepia 
by  the  want  of  the  tail  and  tentacula.  They  inhabit 
tmr  Teas,  but  are  mod  at  home  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  hot  climates  thefe  are  found  of  an  enormous  fize. 
The  Indians  affirm,  that  fome  have  been  feen  two  fa¬ 
thoms  broad  over  their  centre,  and  each  arm  nine 
fathoms  long.  Whcu  the  Indians  navigate  their  little 
boats,  they  go  in  dread  of  them ;  and  led  thefe  animals 
fhould  fling "  their  arms  over  and  fink  them,  they  never 
fail  without  an  ax  to  cut  them  off.  When  ufed  for 
food  they  are  ferved  up  red  from  their  own  liquor, 
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which  from  boiling  with  the  addition  of  nitre  becomes 
red.  Barthol.  fays,  upon  cutting  one  of  them  open,  fo 
great  a  light  broke  forth,  that  at  night,  upon  taking 
away  the  candle,  the  whole  houfe  feemed  to  fee  in  a 
blaze. 

3.  The  media,  or  middle  cuttle,  with  a  long,  {lender, 
cylindric  body  ;  tail  finned,  pointed,  and  carinated  on 
each  fide  ;  two  long  tentacula  ;  the  body  almoft  tranfpa- 
rent,  green,  but  convertible  into  a  dirty  brown  ;  con¬ 
firming  the  remark  of  Pliny*,  that  they  change  their 
colour  through  fear,  adapting  it,  chameleon-like,  to 
that  of  the  place  they  are  in.  The  eyes  are  large  and 
fmaragdine. 

4.  The  fepiola,  or  fmall  cuttle,  with  a  fhort  body, 
rounded  at  the  bottom,  has  a  round  fin  on  each  fide  and 
two  tentacula.  They  are  taken  off  Flintfhire,  but  chiefly 
inhabit  the  Mediterranean. 

5.  The  officinalis,  or  officinal  cuttle,  with  an  ovated 
body,  has  fins  along  the  whole  of  the  tides,  almoft 
meeting  at  the  bottom;  and  two  long  tentacula.  The 
body  contains  the  bone,  the  cuttle-bone  of  the  {hops, 
which  was  formerly  ufed  as  an  abforbent.  The  bones 
are  frequently  flung  on  all  our  fhores ;  the  animal  very 
rarely.  The  conger  eels  bite  off  their  arms,  or  feet  ; 
but  they  grow  again,  as  does  the  lizard's  tail  (Plin.  ix. 
29).  They  are  preyed  upon  by  the  plaife.  This  fifh 
emits  (in  common  with  the  other  fpecies),  when  fright¬ 
ed  or  purfued,  the  black  liquor  which  the  ancients  fup- 
pofed  darkened  the  circumambient  wave,  and  concealed 
it  from  the  enemy. 

The  endanger’d  cuttle  thus  evades  his  fears. 

And  native  hoards  of  fluid  fatety  bears. 

A  pitchy  ink  peculiar  glands  fupply, 

Whofe  fhades  the  fharpefl  beam  of  light  defy. 

Purfu’d,  he  bids  the  fable  fountains  flow, 

And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  eludes  th’  impending  foe. 

The  fifh  retreats  unfeen,  while  felf-boru  night, 

With  pious  fhade  befriends  her  parent’s  flight. 

The  ancients  fometimes  made  ufe  of  it  inflead  of  ink* 
Perfius  mentions  the  fpecies  in  his  defeription.  of  the 
noble  Undent. 

Jam  liber ,  et  bicolor  fqfitis  membrana  capilTis , 

Jr.que  manus  chart <e,  nodafque  vend  arundv. 

Turn  quenmur ,  crajjus  calamo  qnod  pende at  humor  ; 
Nigra  quod  infufa  venefcat  fepia  lymph  a. 

At  length,  his  book  he  fpreads,  his  pen  he  takes ; 
His  papers  here  in  learned  order  lays, 

And  there  his  parchment’s  fmoother  tide  difplays. 

But  oh  !  what  erodes  wait  on  fludions  men  \ 

The  cuttles,  juice  hangs  clotted  at  our  pen. 

In  all  my  life  fuch  fluff  I  never  knew, 

So  gummy  thick—  Dilute  it,  it  will  do. 

Nay ,  now  9tis  water  J  Dry  den. 

This  animal  was  eileemed  a  delicacy  by  the  ancients* 
and  is  eaten  even  at  prefent  by  the  Italians.  Rondek- 
tius  gives  11s  two  receipts  for  the  dreffing,  which  may 
be  continued  to  this  day.  Athenaeus  alfo  leaves  us 
the  method  of  making  an  antique  cuttle-fifh  faufage  , 
and  we  learn  from  Ariflotle,  that  thofe  animals  are  in 
highefl  feafon  when  pregnant. 

SEPIARHE,  (from  feres,  u  a  hedge  the^  name 
0f  the  44th  order  of  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
TT  Methods 


Sepia, 

’cpiariaff. 
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Sep?  Method,  confiding  of  a  beautiful  collection  of  woody 
S  entrio  plants,  feme  of  which,  from  their  lizc  and  elegance,  are 
C„  -  -  very  proper  furniture  for  hedges.  See  Botany,  p.  467. 

SEPS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Lacerta. 

SEP  FA  REE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  large  clafs  of 
fofiils,  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  ludus  Hel- 
montii  and  waxen  veins . 

They  are  defined  to  be  foffils  not  inflammable,  nor 
foluble  in  water;  of  a  moderately  firm  texture  and 
duflry  hue,  divided  by  feveral  fepta  or  thin  partitions, 
and  compofed  of  a  fparry  matter  greatly  debafed  by 
earth  ;  not  giving  fire  with  fteel  ;  fermenting  with 
acids,  and  in  great  part  diflblved  by  them ;  and  calci- 
ning  in  a  moderate  fire. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  di Hindi  orders  of  bodies, 
and  under  thofe  fix  genera.  The  feptarise  of  the  fir  ft 
order  are- thofe  which  are  ufually  found  in  large  maf- 
fes,  of  a  dm  pie  uniform  conftru&ion,  but  divided  by 
large  fepta  either  into  larger  and  mere  irregular  por¬ 
tions,  or  into  frnaller  and  more  equal  ones,  called  talc. 
The  genera  of  this  order  are  four.  1 .  Thofe  divided 
by  fepta  of  fpar,  called  feconri# :  2.  Thofe  divided  by 
fepta  of  earthy  matter,  called  gaiophvagmia  :  Thole 

divided  by  fepta  of  the  matter  of  the  pyrites,  called  pyri- 
tercia  :  And,  4.  Thofe  divided  by  fepta  of  fpar,  with 
an  admixture  of  cry ftal,  called  dicing  ophr  agmia, 

Thofe  of  the  iecond  order  are  fuch  as  are  ufually 
found  in  fmaller  maffes,  of  a  crudated  ftru&ure,  form¬ 
ed  by  various  incruflations  round  a  central  nucleus,  and 
divided  by  very  thin  fepta.  Of  this  order  are  only 
>  two  genera.  1.  Thofe  with  a  Hiort  roundifh  nucleus, 
inclofed  within  the  body  of  the  mais  ;  and,  2.  Thofe 
with  a  long  nucleus,  Handing  out  beyond  the  ends  of 
the  mafs. 

SEPIAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  of  Heptagynia ,  and  the  clafs  of  Heptandria; 
and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranged  under  the  13th  order, 
Succulent a.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  feven  parts  ;  the 
petals  are  feven  ;  the  germens  feven  :  the  capfnles  are 
alfo  feven,  and  contain  many  feeds.  There  is  only  one 
fpecies,  the  Capev/h ,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  round-leaved,  and  flowers  in  Augufl 
or  September.  6 

SEPT  EMBER,  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  con- 
fifting  of  only  thirty  days  ;  it  took  its  name  as  being 
the  feventh  month,  reckoning  from  March,  with  which 
the  Komans  began  their  year. 

SEPTENNIAL,  any  thing  lading  feven  years. 
Septennial  Eledions .  Blackdoue,  in  his  Commen¬ 
taries,  Vol.  I.  p.  189.  fays,  (alter  obferving  that  the 
utmoH  extent  of  time  allowed  the  fame  parliament  to 
fit  by  the  Hat.  6  W<  and  M.  c.  2.  was  three  years), 

“  But,  by  the  Hatute  1  Geo.  I.  H.  2.  c.  38.  (in  or¬ 
der  profejfedly  to  prevent  , the  great  and  continued  ex- 
pences  of  frequent  elecTions,  and  the  violent  heats  and 
ammofities  confequeut  thereupon,  and  forThe  peace  and 
fecunty  of  the  government,  juH  then  recovering  from 
the  late  rebellion),  this  term  was  prolonged  to  feven 
years  ;  and  what  alone  is  an  indance  of  the  vafl  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament,  the  very  lame  houfe  that  was 
chofen  for  three  years  enabled  its  own  continuance  for 
feven” 

SEPTENTRIO,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation,  more 
ufually  called  urfa  minor „ 
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In  cofmography,  the  teim  fcptentno  denotes  the  fame 
with  north  :  and  hence  feptentrioml  is  applied  to  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  north  ;  as  feptmtvwnal  figns , 
raheis.  See > 

SEP  PICS,  are  thofe  fubdances  which  promote  pu¬ 
trefaction,  chiefly  the  calcareous  earths,  magnefia,  and 
tcHaceous  powders.  From  the  many  curious  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  Sir  John  Pringle  to  afcertain  the  feptic 
and  antifeptic  virtues  of  natural  bodies,  it  appears  that 
there  are  very  few  fubdances  of  a  truly  feptic  nature. 
T  hofe  commonly  reputed  fuch  by  authors,  as  the  al- 
caline  and  volatile  falts,  he  found  to  be  no  wife  f  piic. 
However,  ,hc  difeovered  fome,  where  it  feemed  Lad 
likely  to  find  any  fuch  quality  ;  thefe  were  chalk,  com¬ 
mon  fait,  and  tedaceous  powders.  He  mixed  twenty 
grams  of  ciabs  eyes,  prepared  with  fix  drams  of  ox's 
gall,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Into  another 
phial  he  put  an  equal  quantity  of  gall  and  water,  but  no 
crabs-eyes.  Both  thefe  mixtures  being  placed  in  the 
furnace,  the  putrefadion  began  much  fooner,  where 
the  powder  was,  than  in  the  other  phial.  On  making 
a  like  experiment  with  chalk,  its  feptic  virtue  was  found 
to  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  crabs-eyes :  nay, 
vvhat  the  do&orhad  never  met  with  before,  in  a  mixture" 
o  two  drams  of  flefh,  with  two  ounces  of  water  and 
thirty  grains  of  prepared  chalk,  the  dedi  was  refolved 
into  a  perfeCl  mucus  in  a  few  days. 

J'°  try  whether  the  teftaceous  powders  would  alfo 
diflolve  vegetable  fubdances,  the  dodor  mixed  them 
with  barley  and  wat  and  compared  this  mixture  with 
another  of  barley  and  water  alone.  After  a  long  ma¬ 
ceration  by  a  fire,  the  plain  water  was  found  to  f.vell 
the  barley,  and  turn  mucilaginous  and  four ;  but  that 
with  the  powder  kept  the  grain  to  its  natural  fize,  and 
though  it  fottened  it,  yet  made  no  mucilage,  and  re¬ 
mained  fweet. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unexpe&ed,  than  to  find  fea 
lalt  a  haftener  of  putrefaction  ;  but  the  fad  is  thus  ;  one 
dram  of  fait  preferves  two  drams  of  frefh  beef  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  above  thirty  hours  uncorrupted,  in  a 
heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body  ;  or,  which  is 
the  lame  thing,  this  quantity  of  fait  keeps  flefh  fweet 
twenty  hours  longer  than  pure  water  ;  but  then  half  a 
dram  of  lalt  does  not  preferve  it  above  two  hours 
longer.  Twenty-five  grains  have  little  or  no  antifeptic 
virtue,  and  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  grains,  manifetf- 
ly  both  halten  and  heighten  the  corruption.  T  he 
quantity  which  had  tire  moll  putrefying  qualitv,  was 
found  to  be  about  ten  grains  to  the  above  pioportion  of 
tlelh  and  water. 

Many  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  this  ex  peri - 
ment  :  one  is,  that  fince  fait  is  never  taken  in  aliment 
beyond  the  proportion  of  the  corrupting  quantities,  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  fubfervient  to  digdtion  chiefly 
by  its  Je/i/tf  virtue,  that  is,  by  fo  tening  and  relolvimr 

believed  aa'Un  ^  d'ffereiU  ftom  what  commonly 

ft  is  to  be^obferved,  that  the  above  experiments 
were  made  with  the  fait  kept  for  domeilic  uL  See 
P.mgle  s  Oblerv.  on  the  Diieafcs  of  the  army,  p.  343, 

SEPTIZON,  or  Septizonium,  in  Roman  antiqui- 
ty,  a  celebrated  maufoleum,  built  by  Septimus  Se veins 
m  d,C  Un:h  re£lon  of  ^  city  of  Rome;  it  was  fo 
*  n  2  called 
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gepnage- 

fima, 


called  from  fejtm  and  zona ,  by  reafon  it  confided  of 
fev 
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,  ^ven  (lories,  each  of  which  was  furrounded  by  a  row  of 
Sertuagmt.  . 

j  columns. 

SEPTUAGESIMA,  in  the  kalendar,  denotes  the 
third  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  before  Qu^drageiima 
Sunday:,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  take  its  name  from  its 
being  about  feventy  days  before  Eafler. 

SEPTUAGINT,  the  name  given  to  a  Greek  ver- 
fion  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Te (lament,  from  its  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  feventy -two  Jews,  who  are 
ufually  called  the  feventy  interpreters ,  becaufe  feventy  is 
it  round  number. 

The  hiftory  of  this  verfion  is  exprefsly  written  by 
Ariftaeas,  an  officer  of  the  guards  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

5>hus,  the  fubftance  of  whole  account  is  as  follows  : 
holemy  having  eredled  a  fine  library  at  Alexandria, 
which  he  took  care  to  111  with  the  mod  curious  and 
valuable  books  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  Jews  had  one  containing  the  laws  of  Mofes, 
and  the  hiilory  of  that  people ;  and  being  defirous  of 
enriching  his  library  with  a  Greek  tranflation  of  it,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  high. pried  of  the  Jews  ;  and  to  engage 
him  to  comply  with  his  requed,  let  at  liberty  all  the 
Jews  whom  his  father  Ptolemy  Soter  had  reduced  to 
ila very.  After  fuch  a  iitp,  he  eafily  obtained  what  he 
defued  ;  Eleazar  the  Jewifh  high-pried  fent  back  his 
ambaffadors  with  an  exadl  copy  of  the  Mofaical  law, 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  fix  elders  of  each  tribe, 
in  all  feventy-two :  who  were  received  with  marks  of 
refpedl  by  the  king,  and  then  condudled  into  the  lfle 
of  Pharos,  where  they  were  lodged  in  a  houfe  prepared 
for  their  reception,  and  fupplied  with  every  thing  ne- 
ceflary.  They  fet  about  the  tranflation  without  lofs  of 
time,  and  finifhed  it  in  feventy- two  days:  and  the  whole 
being  read  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  he  admired  the 
profound  wifdom  of  the  laws  of  Mofes  ;  and  fent  back 
the  deputies  laden  with  prelents,  for  themfelves,  the  high- 
pried,  and  the  temple. 

Ariflobulus,  who  was  tutor  to  Ptolemy  Phyfcon, 
Philo  who  lived  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  and  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  apodles,  and  Jofephus,  fpeak  of  this 
tranflation  as  made  by  72  interpreters,  by  the  care  of 
.Demetrius  Phalereus  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadel¬ 
phia.  All  the  Chridian  writers,  during  the  fil'd  1 5 
centuries  of  the  Chridian  era,  have  admitted  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Septuagint  as  an  undoubted  fact.  But 
fi nee  the  reformation,  critics  have  boldly  called  it  in 
quedion,  becaufc  it  was  attended  with  circumflances 
which  they  think  inconfident,  or,  at  lead,  improbable. 
Du  Pin  has  afked,  why  were  72  interpreters  employed, 
fince  12  would  have  been  fufficient?  Such  an  objection 
is  trifling.  We  may  as  well  afk,  why  did  king  James  I. 
employ  54  tranflators  in  rendering  the  Bible  into  Eng- 
lifh,  fince  Du  Pin  thinks  12  would  have  been  fuffi- 

cient  ?  ... 

1 .  Prideaux  objects,  that  the  Septuagint  is  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Jewifh,  but  in  the  Alexandrian,  dialed  ;  and 
could  not  therefore  be  the  work  of  natives,  of  Paleiline. 
13 ut  thefe  diale&s  were  probably  at  that  time  the  iame, 
for  both  Jews  and  Alexandrians  had  received  the  Greek 
language  from  the  Macedonians  about  50  years  before. 

2.  Prideaux  farther  contends,  that  all  the  book’s  of  the 
Old Tedamcnt  could  not  be  tranflated  at  the  fame  time; 
for  they  exhibit  great  difference  of  ftyle.  To  this  it  is 


fufficient  to  reply,  that  they  were  the  work  of  71  men,  Septus^nt; 
each  of  whom  had  feparate  portions  afiigned  them.  'T™* 

3.  The  Dean  alfo  urges,  that  Ariftaeas,  Aridobulus, 

Philo,  and  Jofephus,  all  dire&ly  tell  us,  that  the  law  was 
tranflated  without  mentioning  any  of  the  other  facred 
books.  But  nothing  was  move  common  among  writers 
of  the  Jewifh  nation  than  to  give  this  name  to  the  Scrip-  , 
tures  as  a  whole.  In  the  New  1  e (lament  law  is  ufed 
as  fynonymous  with  what  we  call  the  Old  Teftament* 

Befidep,  it  is  exprefsly  laid  by  Ariflobulus,  in  a  frag-* 
ment  quoted  by  Eufebius  (Prcep.  Evan,  1.  1.),  that  the 
whole  Sacred  Scripture  was  rightly  tranflated  through 
the  means  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  by  the  command 
of  Philadelphia.  Jofephus  indeed,  fays  the  learned 
Dean,  aflerts,  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities,  that  the 
Jewifh  interpreters  did  not  tranflate  for  Ptolemy  th^ 
whole  Scriptures,  but  the  law  only.  Here  the  evi- 
dence  is  contradictory,  and  we  have  to  determine,  whe¬ 
ther  Ariflobulus  or  Jofephus  be  mofl  worthy  of  credit. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  accufe  either  of  forgery, 
but  only  to  inquire  which  had  the  belt  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  truth.  Ariflobulus  was  an  Alexandrian 
Jew,  tutor  to  an  Egyptian  king,  and  lived  within  100 
years  after  the  tranflation  was  made,  and  certainly  had  %  - 
accefs  to  fee  it  in  the  royal  library.  Jofephus  was  a 
native  of  Palefline,  and  lived  not  until  3 00  years  or 
more  after  the  tranflation  was  made,  and  many  years 
after  it  was  burnt  along  with  the  whole  library  of  A- 
lexandria  in  the  wars  of  Julius  Csefar.  Suppofing  the 
veracity  of  thefe  two  writers  equal,  as  we  have  no  proof 
of  the  contrary,  which  of  them  ought  we  to  confider  as 
the  befl  evidence?  Ariflobulus  furely.  Prideaux,  indeed, 
feems  doubtful  whether  there  was  ever  fuch  a  man;  and 
Dr  Hody  fuppofes  that  the  Commentaries  on  the  five 
books  of  Mofes,  which  bear  the  name  oi  Ariflobulus, 
were  a  forgery  of  the  fecond  century.  To  prove  the 
exiflence  of  any  human  being,  who  lived  2000  years  be* 
fore  us,  and  did  not  perform  fuch  works  as  no  mere 
man  ever  performed,  is  a  taflc  which  we  are  not  difpofed 
to  undertake  ;  and  we  believe  it  would  not  be  lets  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prove  that  Philo  and  Jofephus  exifted,  than 
that  fuch  a  perfon  as  Ariflobulus  did  not  exifl.  If  the 
writings  which  have  pafled  under  his  name  were  a  for* 
gery  of  the  fecond  century,  it  is  furprifing  that  they, 
fhould  have  impofed  upon  Clemens  Alexaudrinus,.  who 
lived  in  the  fame  century,  and  was  a  man  of  abilities, 
learning,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
ancients.  Eufebius,  too,  in  his  Prap,  Evan,  quotes 
the.  commentaries  of  Ariflobulus.  But,  continues  the 
learned  Dean,  “  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  the  firft  au* 
thor  that  mentions  them.  Now,  had  any  fuch  commen¬ 
taries  exifled  in  the  time  of  Philo  and  Jofephus,  they 
would  furely  have  mentioned  them.  But  is. the  cir- 
cumflance  of  its  not  being  quoted  by  every  fucceeding 
author  a  fufficient  reafon  to  difprove  the  authenticity 
of  any  book  ?  Neither  Philo  nor  Jofephus  undertook 
to  give  a  lift  of  preceding  authors,  and  it  was  by  no- 
means  the  uniform  pradice  of  thefe  times. always  to 
name  the  authors  from  whom  they  derived  their  infor* 

mat  ion.”  . 

4.  Prideaux  farther  contends,  that  the  fum  which 
Ptolemy  is  faid  to  have  given  to  the  interpreters  is  too 
great  to  be  credible.  If  his  computation  were  Juft,  it 
certainly  would  be  fo.  He  makes  it  L*  2,000,000 
J  Sterling, 
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C«'"8girt,  Sterling,  but  other  writers*  reduce  it  to  L.  Sc, .  2j 
*777  and  fome  to  5 6.947  !  neither  of  which  is  a  fum  fo 
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very  extraordinary  in  fo  great  and  magnificent  a  prince 
as  Philaddphus,  who  fpent,  according  to  a  padare  in 
Athenaeus  (lib.  v.),  no  lefs  than  10,000  talents  on  the 
furniture  of  one  tent  ;  which  is  iix  times  mote  than 
what  was  fpent  m  the  whole  of  the  embafly  and  tranf- 
1st  ion,  which  amounted  only  to  1552  talents. 

5.  Prideaux  fays,  <*  that  what  convids  the  whole  dory 
of  An  fleas  of  falfity  is,  that  he  makes  Demetrius  Pha” 
lereus  to  be  the  chief  a&or  in  it,  and  a  great  favourite 
of  the  king;  whereas  Philadelphia,  as  foon  as  his  hither 
was  dead,  call  him  into  prifoit,  where  he  foon  a'ter 
died."  But  it  may  be  replied,  that  Philaddphus  reiirn- 

VM^.ed'r^ary0int!y  'v[Vlk  father  L^us’  it  » 

T  not  faic!  ,b>r  Hermippns  that  Demetrius  was  out  of  fa¬ 
vour  with  Philadelphia  during  his  father’s  life.  Now 
if  the  Septuagint  was  tranflattd  in  the  beginning*  of  the 
ragn  of  Philadelphus,  as  Eulebius  and  Jerome  think, 
the  difficulty  will  be  removed.  Demetrius  might  have 
been  librarian  during  the  reign  of  Philadelphus^and  yet 
jmprifoned  on  the  death  of  Lagus.  Indeed,  as  the 
cauL  of  Philaddphus  s  difplealure  was  the  advice  which 
Demetrius  gave  to  his  father,  to  prefer  the  fons  of  Ar- 
linoe  before  the  ion  ol  Berenice,  he  could  fcarcelyffiow 
it  till  lus  father’s  death.  The  Septuagint  tranilation 
might  therefore  be  begun  while  Philaddphus  reHned 
jointly  with  Ins  father,  but  not  be  finiflied  till  after  his 
lather’s  death. 

6.  Befides  the  objedions  which  have  been  confidered, 
there  is  only  one  that  deferves  notice..  The  ancient 
U  7hnTans.  not  only  differ  from  one  another  concerning- 
■,  tJme  *n  which  Ariftobulus  lived,  but  even  contra¬ 
dict  themfelves  in  different  parts  of  their  works.  Some¬ 
times  they  tell  us,  he  dedicated  his  book  to  Ptolemy 
Philometer,  at  other  times  they  fay,  it  was  addreffed  to 
Philadelphus  and  his  father.  Sometimes  they  make 
him  the  fame  perfon  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Maccabees, 
chap  r.  and  fometimes  one  of  the  72  interpreters  ic2 
years  before;  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  authors  fall 
into  fuch  inconfiftencies,  but  it  is  probably  occafioned 
by  their  quoting  from  memory.  This  was  certainly 
the  practice  of  almoft  all  the  early  Chriftian  writers 
and  iometimes .  of  the  apoftles  themfelves.  Miftakes 
were  therefore  inevitable.  Jofephus  has  varied  in  the 
circumftances  of  the  fame  event,  in  his  antiquities  and 
wars  of  the  Jews,  probably  from  the  fame  canfe  ;  but 
we  do  not  hence  conclude,  that  every  circumftance  of 
fuch  a  relation  is  entirely  falfe.  In  the  account  of  the 
Marquis  of  Argyle’s  death  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
we  have  a  very  remarkable  contradiction.  Lord  Cla¬ 
rendon  relates,  that  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
which  was  performed  the  fame  day :  on  the  contrary, 
Burnet,  Woodrow,  Heath,  Echard,  concur  in  hating, 
that  he  was  beheaded;  and  that  he  was  condemned 
upon  the  Saturday  and  executed  upon  the  Monday  f. 
Was  any  reader  of  Englifh  hiftory  ever  iceptic  enough 
to  raife  from- hence  a  queftion,  whether  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  was  executed  or  not  ?  Yet  this  ought  to  be 
left  in  uncertainty  according  to  the  way  of  reasoning  in 
which  the  fads  refpedting  the  tranflation  of  the  Septu¬ 
agint  is  attempted  to  be  difproved. 

,  bucb  are  the  objedions  which  the  learned  and  inge- 
r‘lol*s  c1^eaux  bas  ral*kd  agaitift  the  common  account 
oi  Septuagint  tranflation,  and  fuch  arc  the  anfwers 
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- 
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which  may  be  given  to  them.  We  have  chqfen  to  fun-  feptguint, 

poit  that  opinion  which  is  fan&ioned  by  hiftorical  evi. - r-tu. 

(lence,  in  preference  to  the  conjectures  of  modern  critics 
however  ingenious;  being  perfuaded,  that  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  tilings  recorded  in  hiftory,  which,  though  perfe&ly 
true,  yet,  from  our  imperfetft  knowledge  of  the  conco- 
tnitant  cucumftanccs,  may,  at  a  diftant  period,  feem  li. 
able  to  objeftions.  To  thofe  who  require  politive  evi- 
dence,  it  may  be  ftated  thus.  Arittasas,  Ariftobulus, 

1  hj°,  a"d  JofePllus,  allure  us,  that  the  law  was  tranf- 
latcd.  1  akin g  the  law  in  the  molt  rettri&ed  fenfe,  we 

have  at  leaft  fufficient  authority  to  aflert,  that  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  was  rendered  into  Greek  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.  Ariftobulus  affirms,  that  the  whole  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  tranflated  by  the  72.  Jofephus  confines 
tlieir  labours  to  the  books  of  Mofes.  He  therefor- 
who  cannot  determine  to  which  of  the  two  the  great  eft 
lefpect  is  due,  may  fufpend  his  opinion.  It  is  certain 
however,  that  many  of  the  other  books  were  tranflated 
before  the  age  of  our  Saviour;  for  they  are  quoted  both 
by  him  and  his  apoftles :  and,  perhaps,  by  a  minute  exa- 
nunation  of  ancient  authors,  in  the  fame  way  that  Dr 
Eardner  has  examined  the  Chriftian  fathers  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  the  New  Teitament,  the  precife  period 
in  which  the  whole  books  of  the  Septuagint  were  eom- 
pofed  might,  with  confiderable  accuracy,,  be  afeertain. 

For4op  years  this  tranflation  was  in  high  eftimation 
with  the  Jews.  It  was  read  in  their  fynagogues  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  Hebrew;  not  only  in  thole  places  where 
Greek  was  the  common  language,  but  in  many  fyna¬ 
gogues  of  Jerulalem  and  Judea.  But  when  they  fa w 
that  it  was  equally  valued  by  the  Chriftians,  they  be¬ 
came  jealous  of  it,  and  at  length,  in  the  fecond  century, 

Aquila,  an  apoftate  Chriftian,  attempted  to  fubftitute 
another  Greek  tranflation  in  its  place.  In  this  work 
he  was  careful  to  give  the  ancient  prophecies  con¬ 
cerning  the  Meffiah  a  different  turn  from  the  Septua- 
gint,  that  they  might  not  be  applicable  to  Chrift  Ii> 
the  fame  defign  he  was  followed  by  Symmachus  and* 
i  heodotion,  who  alfo,  as  St  Jerome  informs  us,  wrote 
out  of  hatred  to  Christianity, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Septuagint,  from  the  ignorance, 
boldntfs,  and  careldliieis  of  tranferibers,  became  full  of 
errors.  To  correct  thefe,  Origen  publiihed  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  which  he 
placed  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  The- 
odotion.  This  edition  was  called  T etrapla,  the  tranfla- 
tions  being  arranged  oppofite  to  one  another  in  four 
columns.  He  alfo  added  one  column,  containing  the 
Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  letters,  and  another  exhibiting 
it  m  Greek.  In  a  fecond  edition  he  publiihed  two  ad°- 
ditional  Greek  verfions;  one  of  which  was  found  at  Ni- 
copohs,  and  the  other  at  Jericho  ;  this  was  called  the 
Hexapla.  By  comparing  fo  many  tranflations,  OrDcn 
endeavoured  to  forma  correft  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 

Where  they  all  agreed,  he  eonfidered  them  right  The 
paffages  which  he  found  .in  the  LXX,  but  not ’in  the 
Hebrew  text,  he  marked .  with  an  obeli fk  :  what  he 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  the  LXX,  he  marked 
with  an  aftenflt.  St  Jerome  fays,  that  the.  additions 
winch  Origen  made  to  the  LXX,  and  marked  with  an. 
aitenfk,  were  taken  from  Theodotfon.  From  this  valu¬ 
able  work  of  Origen  the  verfion  of  the  LXX  was 
tranfenbed  in  a  feparate  volume,  with  the  alterifks  and 

obeltiksM 
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feptuagint.  bbelifks  for  the  ufe  of  the  churches  ;  and  from  this  cr- 
v -  cumftance  the  great  work  itfclf  was  neglected  and  loft. 

About  the  year  300  two  new  editions  ot  the  LA  A 

were oublifhed';  the  onebyHefiycbius  aaEgyptianbifhop, 
and  the  other  by  Lucian  a  prdbyter  of  Antioch  But 
as  thefe  authors  did  not  mark  with  any  note  of  diftinc- 
tion  the  alterations  which  they  had  made,  their  edition 
does  not  poflefs  the  advantages  of  Or.gen’s 

The  bell  edition  of  the  LXX  is  that  of  Dr  Grabe, 
which  was  publilhcd  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre.ent 
century.  He  had  accefs  to  two  MSS,  nearly  ot  ecpial 
antiquity,  the  one  found  in  the  Vatican  library  at 
Rome,  the  other  in  the  Royal  library  at  St  James  s, 

.  .  .  r  1  _ T  Kvr  Ptrrtl.  natriarrll  ot 
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nology  were  extant  till  the  time  of  Eufebius,  and  fome 


Sextus 


till  the  year  700.  . 

SEPTUM,  in  anatomy,  an  lnclolure  or  partition  ;  a 

term  aoplied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  which  ferve  to 
ft  par  ate  one  part  from  another;  as,  feptum  natium,  or 
partition  between  the  uollrils,  &.c.  . 

SEPULCHRAL*  fomething  belonging  to  lepul- 
cbreTor  tombs  :  thus  a  fepulchral  column  is  a  column 
ereded  over  a  tomb,  with  an  mfcription  on  its  lhaft ; 
and  fepulchral  lamps,  thofe  faid  to  have  been  found 
burning  in  the  tombs  of  levcral  martyrs  and  others. 

SEPULCHRE,  a  tomb  or  place  deftined  for  the 

■.  rril  *  t _  "  in 
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Rome,  the  other  in  the  Royal  m  ^  Jkad.  This  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in 

S£S5,""”'“ 


drine  MS.  Anxious  to  difeover  which  of  thefe  was 
according  to  the  edition  of  Origen,  Dr  Grade  colie&ed 
the  f moments  of  the  Hexapla,  and  found  they  agreed 
with  the  Alexandrian  .MS.  but  not  w.th  the  Vatican 
where  it  differed  with  the  other.  Hence  lie  concluded 
that  the  Alexandrine  MS.  was  taken  from  the  edition  of 

Ormen.  Ry  comparing  the  quotations  from  fcnptiue 

in  the  works  of  Athanalius  and  St  Cyril  (who  were  pa¬ 
triarchs  of  Alexandria  at  the  time  St  Jerome  fays  He 
fychius’s  edition  of  the  LXX  was  there  ufed)  with  the 
Vatican  MS.  he  found  they  agieed  L>  wed  tha.  he  jult- 
]y  inferred  that  that  MS.  was  taken  from  the  edition  ot 

H’nt'verfion  was  in  ufe  to  the  time  of  our  blcfTed 
Saviour,  and  is  that  out  of  which  molt  of  the  citations 
in  the  New  Teftament,  from  the  Old,  are  taken.  It 
was  alfo  the  ordinary  and  canonical  trarJlation  made 
ufe  of  by  the  Chritlian  chu.ch  in  the  earl, eft  ages  ; 
and  it  ftill  fubfifts  in  the  churches  both  of  the  eait  and 

welt*  r  v. 

Thofe  who  defire  a  more  particular  account  of  the 

Septuagint  tranflations  may  confult  Hody  de  Bibhorum 
7e\ub«s,  Pridcaux’s  Connedions,  Owen’s  Inquiry  into, 
the  Septuagint  Verfion,  Blair’s  Ledures  on  the  Canon, 
and  Michaelis’s  lntrodudion  to  the  New  Teftament, 

'la<SwJwcwr  Chronology ,  the  chronology  which  is 
formed  from  the  dates  and  periods  of  time  mentioned 
in  the  Septuagint  tranflation  of  the  Old  1  ekament.  It 
reckons  i  too  years  more  from  the  creation  to  Abraham 
-than  the  Hebrew  bible.  Dr  Kenmcot,  in  the  differta- 
tion  prefixed  to  his  Hebrew  bible,  has  fhown  it  to  be 
very  probable  that  the  chronology  of  the  Hebiew  fcrip- 
tures,  lince  the  period  juft  mentioned,  was  corrupted  by 
the  Jews,  between  the  years  175  and  200,  and  that  the 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint  is  more  agreeable  to 
truth.  It  is  a  fad,  that  during  the  fecoud  and  third 
centuries  the  Hebrew  feriptures  were  almoft  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  while  the  Septuagint  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Chriftians.  The  Jews  had  therefore  a 


the  moderns  being  ufually  called  tombs. 

Sepulchres  were  held  facred  and  inviolable  ;  and  the 
care  taken  of  them  has  always  been  held  a  religious 
duty,  grounded  on  tlie  fear  of  God,  and  the  belief  ot 
the  foul’s  immortality.  Thofe  who  have  fearched  or 
violated  them  have  been  thought  odious  by  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  were  always  feverely  pumfhed.  _ 

The  Egyptians  called  l'epulchres  eternal  honks,  in  con- 
tradiitindlon  to  their  ordinary  feoufes  or  palaces,  which 
they  called  inns,  on  account  of  their  lliort  ftay  in  the  one 
in  companion  of  their  long  abode  in  the  other.  See 

1  ° Regular  Canons  of  St  Sepulchre,  a  religious  order, 
formerly  inflituted  at  Jerufalem,  in  honour  of  the  holy 
fepulclire,  or  the  tomb  of  Jefas  Chrift. 

Many  of  thefe  canons  were  brought  from  the  Holy- 
Land  into  Europe,  particularly  into  France,  by  Louis 
the  Younger  ;  into  Poland,  by  Jaxa,  a  Polifh  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  into  Flanders,  by  the  counts  thereof;  many 
alfo  came  into  England.  This  order  was,  however, 
fupprefled  by  pope  Innocent  VIII.  who  gave  its  reve¬ 
nues  and  effeas  to  that  of  our  Lady  ot  Bethlehem: 
which  alio  becoming  extin£t,  they  were  bedewed  011 
the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem.  Lut  the  fup- 
preflion  did  not  take  dfeA  in  Poland,  where  they  ft.ll 
fubfilt,  as  alfo  in  feveral  provinces  ot  Germany,  ihele 
canons  follow  the  rule  of  St  Auguftine. 

Knights  of  the  Holy  Setolchx*,  a  military  order, 
efiablifhed  in  Palefline  about  the  year  1 1 14. 

The  knights  of  this  order  in  Fldnders  chofe  Phi- 
lb  II.  king  of  Spain,  for  their  matter,  in  15  58,  »“d 
afterwards  his  fon;  but  the  grand-mafter  of  the  order 
of  Malta  prevailed  on  the  lift  to  refign  ;  and  when 
afterwards  the  duke  of  Nevers  aflumed  the  fame  qua¬ 
lity  in  France,  the  lame  grand-mafter,  by  his  intereit 
and  credit,  procured  a  like  renunciation  of  him,  and 
a  confirmation  of  the  union  of  this  order  to  that  ot 

Malta.  ,  _  .  r 

SEQUANI,  a  people  anciently  -forming  a  part  ot 

Gallia  Celtica,  but  annexed  to  Belgica  by  A  nguttus. 


fined  to  the  Chriftians.  The  Jews  had  therefore  a  ^  Helvetil  by  mount  Jma,  with  the 

very  favourable  opportunity  for  this  coriupti  n.  1-  (Strabo),  bordering  on  the  aEdm, 

following  is  the  reafon  which  is  given  by  oi.enuU-nters:  Kh.n.  on  th-  e.ut  1  ,  ,  b  ,  ,  .  J> . 


It  beiiuVa  very  ancient  tradition,  that  the  Melhah  was 
to  come  in  the  lixth  chiliad,  becaufc  he  w  as  to  come  in 
the  laft  davs  (founded  on  a  myftical  application  of  the 
•fix  days  creation),  the  contrivance  was  iojheruntne  age 
of  the  ■world  from  about  15°°  to  3760;  and  thence  to 
prove  that  Jefus  could  not  be  the  Mefftan.  Dr  Kenmcot 
adds,  that  fome  Hebrew  copies  having  the  larger  chro- 


on  the  iEdnl, 

and  Seguftiano  to  the  fouth,  and  Lingoncs  to  the  welt 
(Tacitus Now  Franche  Comte.  .  . 

SEQUESTRATION,  in  common  law,  is  letting 
afide  t&  thing  in  controverfy  from  the  poffeffion  ot 
both  the  parties  that  contend  for  it.  In  wmch  fenle 
it  is  either  voluntary,  as  when  done  by  the  content  ot 
the  parties  ;  or  neceflary,  an  where  it  is  done  by  the 
v  7  JudoC* 
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Caufe  of  very  dif#e*>ent  from  the  fimilar  point 9  of  the  curve  ex- 
jtefradhon.  preill ng  the  adion  of  a  Tingle  particle.  Thefe  laft  are 
in  the  very  places  where  the  light  fuftains  the  great- 
eft  repulfive  adion  of  the  whole  row  of  particles.  In 
the  fame  manner  may  a  curve  be  conftruded,  whofe  or¬ 
dinates  exprefs  the  united  adion  of  the  whole  medium. 

From  thefe  obfervations  we  learn  in  general,  that  a 
I  •  particle  of  light  within  the  fpace  of  adion  is  aded  on 
v  with  equal  forces,  and  in  the  fame  diredion,  when  at 
equal  diitances  on  each  fide  of  the  furface  of  the  me- 

Idium. 

Of  the  focal  diflance  of  rays  refraSed  by  pqfftng  out  of  one 
medium  into  another  of  different  denftty  and  through  a 
plane  furface . 


Plate 

CCL1V. 


Lemma.  The  indefinitely  fmall  variation  of  the  ^ngle 
of  incidence  is  to  the  fimultaneous  variation  of  the 
angle  of  rtfradion  as  the  tangent  of  incidence  is  to 
the.  tangent  of  refraction  ;  or,  the  cotemperaneous 
variations  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are 
proportional  to  the  tangents  of  thefe  angles. 

Let  RVP,  rV/^fig.  jo.)  be  the  progrefsof  the  rays 
140  ref’a&ed  at  V  (the  angle  rVR  being  confidered  in  its 
.1  ws  of  re-  na^cent  or  evanelcent  ftate),  and  VC  perpendicular  to 
|l<Slion  in  the  refrading  furface  V A.  From  C  draw  CD)  CB 
'line  fur.  perpendicular  to  the  incident  and  refolded  rays  RV, 
Ts*  VF,  cutting  rV,  Vfln  t  and  and  let  C d,  C b  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  rV7.Vf. 

Becaufe  the  fines  of  incidence  and  refodian  are  in 
a  conftant  ratio,,  their  fimultaneou3  variations  are  in 
the  fame  conftant  ratio.  Now  the  angle  RVr  is  to  the 

angle  FV/in  the  ratio  of  that  is,  of— 

DC  .  .  _  fin.  incid.  fin.  refr. 


to 


DV 


;  that  is,  of 


cof.  incid.  cof.  refr. 


that  is,,  of 


tan.  incid.  to  tan.  refr. 

Corollary .  'The  difference  of  thefe  variations  is  to 
the  greateft  or  leaft  of  them  as  the  difference  of  the 
tangents  to  the  greateft  or  leaft  tangent. 


PROBLEM. 

rhte  Det  two  rays  RV,  RP  diverge  from,  or  converge 
MCLW  to,  a  point  R  (figs.  1,  2,  3,  4.),  and  pafs  through  the 
plane  furface  PV  feparating  two  refrading  mediums 
i  AB,  of  which  let  B  be  the  moll  refrading,.  and  let 

r  RV  be  perpendicular  to  the  furface.  It  is  required  to 

1  determine  the  point  of  difperfion  or  convergence,  F, 

’of  the  refraded  rays  VD,  PE. 

1  Make  VR  to  VG  as  the  fine  of  refradion  to  the 

d  fince  of  incidence,  and  draw  GIK  parallel  to  the  fur- 

,f  face,  cutting  the  incident  ray  in  3.  About  the  centre 

P,  with  the  radius  PI,  deferibe  an  arch  of  a  circle  IF, 
)f  cutting  VR  in  F;  draw  PE  tending  from  or  towards 

h  D  ^7  PD  is  the  refraded  ray,  and  F  the  point 

I  of  difperfion  or  convergence  of  the  rays  RV,  RP,  or 

ii,  t  the  conjugate  focus  to  R. 

;it  i  For  fince  GI  and  PV  are  parallel  and  PF  equal  to 


nef 

O'- 
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PI,  we  have  PF  :  PR-PI  :  PR,=VG  :  VR,-fm.  Caufe  of 
incid.  ;  fin.  refr.  But  PF  :  PRrrfin.  PRV  :  fin.  Refraaiom 
PFV,  and  RRV  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  ’  y  '  ' 

at  P;  therefore  PFV  is  the  correfponding  angle  of  re- 
fradion,  FPE  is  the  refraded  ray,  and  F  the  conju¬ 
gate  focus  to  R. 

Cord.  1.  If  diverging  or  converging  rays  fall  on 
the  furface  of  a  more  refrading  medium,  they  will 
diverge  or  converge  lefs  after  refradion,  F  being  far¬ 
ther  from  the  furface  than  R.  The  contrary  mult  hap¬ 
pen  when  the  diverging  or  converging  rays  fall  on  the 
furface  of  a  lefs  refrading  medium,  becaufe,  in  this- 
cafe,  F  is  nearer  to  the  furface  than  R. 

Corol.  2.  Let  Rp  be  another  ray,  more  oblique 
than  RP,  the  refrading  point  p  being  farther  from  V, 
and  let  fpe  be  the  refraded  ray,  determined  by  the 
fame  conltrudion.  Becaufe  the  arches  FI,y7,  are  per¬ 
pendicular  to  their  radii,  it  is  evident  that  they  will 
cc-nverge  to  fome  point  within  the  angle  RIK,  and 
therefore  will  not  crofs  each  other  between  F  and  I  * 
therefore  R/“  will  be  greater  than  RF,  as  RF  is 
gi  eater  than  RG,  for  fimilar  reafons.  flence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  all  the  rays  which  tended  from  or  towards  R, 
and  were  incident  on  the  whole  of  VP/>,  will  not  di~ 
verge  from  or  converge  to  F,  but  will  be  diffufed  over 
the  line  GF /.  This  diffufion  is  called  aberration  from 
the  focus,  and  is  fo  much  greater  as  the  rays  aie  more 
oblique.  No  rays  flowing  from  or  towards  R  will 
have  point  of  concourfe  with  RV  nearer  to  R  than  F 
is  ;  But  if  the  obliquity  be  inconfiderable,  fo  that  the 
ratio  of  RP  to  FP  does  not  differ  fenfibly  from  that 
of  RV  to  FV,  the  point  of  concourfe  will  not  be  fen¬ 
fibly  removed  from  G.  G  is  therefore  ufually  called 
the  conjugate  focus  to  R.  It  is  the  conjugate  focus 
of  an  indefinitely  (lender  pencil  of  rays  falling  perpen- 
dicukrly  on  the  furface.  The  conjugate  focus  of  an 
oblique  pencil,  or  even  of  two  oblique  rays,  whofe  dif~ 
perfion  on  the  furface  is  confiderable,  is  of  more  dif¬ 
ficult  inveftigation.  See  Gravefande’i  Natural  Philcfo - 
phy  for  a  very  neat  and  elementary  determination  (e). 

In  a  workof  this  kind,  it  is  enough  to  have  pointed 
out,  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  manner,  the  nature  of  op¬ 
tical  aberration.  But  as  this  is  the  chief  caufe  of  the 
imperfedion  of  optical  inftrumenrs,  and  as  the  only 
method  of  removing  this  imperfedion  is  to  diminifh 
this  aberration,  or  corred  it  by  a  fubfequent  aberration 
in  the  oppofite  diredion,  we  (hall  here  give  a  funda¬ 
mental  and  very  fimple  propofition,.  which  will  (with 
obvious  alterations)  apply  to  all  important  cafes.  This 
is  the  determination  of  the  focus  of  an  infinitely  (len¬ 
der  pencil  of  oblique  rays  RP,  Rp, 

“  Retaining  the  former  conftrudion  for  the  ray  PF, 

(fig.  1.)  fuppofe  the  other  ray  R/ infinitely  near  to  RP. 

Draw  PS  perpendicular  to  PV,  and  Rr  perpendicular 
>to  RP,  and  make  Pr  :  FS=VR  :  VF.  On  Pr  deferibe 
the  femicircle  rRP,  and  on  PS  the  femicircle  S*P,  cut¬ 
ting  the  refraded  ray  PF  in  draw  pr,p&,p?.”  It 

follows 


njc  (e)  We  refer  to  Gravefande,  becaufe  we  confider  it  as  of  importance  to  make  fuch  a  work  as  ours  ferve 

a  general  index  to  fcience  and  literature.  At  the  fame  time  we  take  the  liberty  to  ob  rve,  that  the  fo- 
thc  th8  I*1  ^Ue^*°n  18  vIrtually  determined  by  the  conftrudion  which  we  have  given:  for  the  point9  P,  F  of 

krCf  .fCJnC  ?*\are  c^€termiI^ed>  and  therefore  its  pofition  is  alfo  determined.  The  fame  is  true  of  ths  pofidoa 

PJ ,  and  therefore  the  interfedion  p  of  the  two  lines  is  likewife  determined 
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Refra&ion  follows  from  the  lemma,  that  if  <p  be  the  focus  of 
g^a^lcal  refradled  rays,  the  variation  P ?p  of  the  angle  of  re- 

i _ yJLm 3  fra&ion  is  to  the  coirefponding  variation  PR/>  of  the 

angle  of  incidence  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  re¬ 
fra&ion  VFP  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
VRP.  Now  Yp  may  be  confidered  as  coinciding  with 
the  arch  of  the  femicircles.  Therefore  the  angles 
Pity,  Yrp  are  equal,  as  alfo  the  angles  Ytp,  PS/>. 
But  PS/>  is  to  Yrp  as  Yr  to  PS ;  that  is,  as  VR  to  VF ; 
that  is,  as  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to 
the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  refraction  ;  that  is,  as 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  refra&ion  to  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Therefore  the  point  *  is 
the  focus. 


Of  Ref  ration  by  Spherical  Surfaces, 
General  Problem. 


Plate 

CCCLV. 


141 

The  focus 
of  ray?  re¬ 
fracted  by 
fpherical 
furfaces 
afcertaincd. 


To  find  the  focus  of  refracted  rays,  the  focus  of  in¬ 
cident  rays  being  given. 

Let  PV*  (figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  1  r,  12,  13,  14,) 
be  a  fpherical  furface  whofe  centre  is  C,  and  let  the 
incident  light  diverge  from  or  converge  to  R. 

Solution,  Draw  the  ray  RC  through  the  centre, 
cutting  the  furface  in  the  point  V,  which  we  (hall  de¬ 
nominate  the  vertex,  while  RC  is  called  the.  axis. 
This  ray  paffes  on  without  refra&ion,  becaufe  it  co¬ 
incides  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  furface.  Let 
RP  be  another  incident  ray,  which  is  refra&ed  at  P, 
draw  the  radius  PC.  In  RP  make  RE  to  RP  as  the 
fine  of  incidence  m  to  the  fine  of  refraction  n  ;  and 
about  the  centre  R,  with  the  diftance  RE,  deferibe 
the  circle  EK,  cutting  PC  in  K  ;  draw  RK  and  PF 
parallel  to  it,  cutting  the  axis  in  F.  PF  is  the  re- 
fra&ed  ray,  and  F  is  the  focus. 

For  the  triangles  PCF,  KCR  are  fimilar,  2nd  the 
angles  at  P  and  K  are  equal.  Alfo  RK  is  equal  to 
RE,  and  RPD  is  the  angle  of  incidence.  Now 
.m  :  «=RK  :  RP,  =  fin.DPR :  fin.  RKP,=  fin.DPR  : 
fin.  CPF.  Therefore  CPF  is  the  angle  of  refra&ion 
correfponding  to  the  angle  of  incidence  RPD,  and 
PF  is  the  refra&ed  ray,  and  F  the  focus.  Q^E-  D. 

CPxCR 

Cor.  1.  CK  :  CP=CR  :  CF,  and  CF=— 


Now  CPXCR  is  a  conftant  quantity ;  and  therefore  CF 
is  reciprocally  asCK,  which  evidently  varies  with  a  va¬ 
riation  of  the  arch  VP.  Hence  it  follows,  that  all  the 
rays  flowing  from  R  are  not  colle&ed  at  the  conju¬ 
gate  focus  F.  The  ultimate  lituation  of  the  point  F, 
as  the  point  P  gradually  approaches  to,  and  at  laft 
coincides  with,  V,  is  called  the  conjugate  focus  of  cen¬ 
tral  rays ,  and  the  didance  between  this  focus  and  the 
focus  of  a  lateral  ray  is  called  the  aberration  of  that  ray, 
arifing  from  the  fpherical  figure.  v 

There  are,  however,  two  fituations  of  the  point  R 
fuch,  that  all  the  rays  which  flow  from  it  are  made  to 
diverge  from  one  point.  One  of  thofe  is  C  (fig.  5.), 
becaufe  they  all  pafs  thro*  without  refra&ion,  and  there¬ 
fore  ftill  diverge  from  C  ;  the  other  is  when  rays  in 
the  rare  medium  with  a  convex  furface  flow  from  a 
point  R,  fo  fituated  beyond  the  centre  that  CV  is  to 
CR  as  the  fine  of  incidence  in  the  rare  medium  is  to 
the  fine  of  refra&ion  in  the  denfer,  or  when  rays  in 
the  rare  medium  fall  on  the  convex  furface  of  the  den¬ 
fer,  converging  to  F,  fo  fituated  that*  CF  :  CV  zz 
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m  •  n.  In  this  cafe  they  will  all  be  difperfed  from Refrattion 
F,‘  fo  fituated  that  CV  :  CF  =  n  :  m,  =  CR  :  CV^sPh"“ 
for  fine  RPC  :  fine  RKC  =  n  :  m,  =  CR  :  CP,  = 
fine  RPC  :  fine  PRC.  Therefore  the  angle  PRC  is 
equal  to  RKC,  or  to  FPC  (by  conflru&ion  of  the 
problem),  and  the  angle  C  is  common  to  the  trian¬ 
gles  PRC,  FPC  ;  they  are  therefore  fimilar,  and  the 
angles  PRC,  FPC  are  equal,  and  n  :  m  =  CP:-CF, 

=  CK  :  CR,  =  CR  :  CP;  therefore  CP  :  CK= 

CP2  :  CR*  :  but  CP  and  CR  are  conftant  quantities, 
and  therefore  CK  is  a  conftant  quantity,  and  (by  the 
corollary)  CF  is  a  conftant  quantity,  and  all  the  rays 
flowing  from  R  are  difperfed  from  F  by  refra&ion. 

In  like  manner  rays  converging  to  F  will  by  refrac¬ 
tion  converge  to  R.  This  was  firfi  obferved  by  Huy¬ 
gens. 

2.  If  the  incident  ray  RT  (fig.  5.)  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  RC,  we  have  PO  to  CO  as  the  fine  of  inci¬ 
dence  to  the  fine  of  refra&ion.  For  the  triangles 
R’PK’  PCO  are  fimilar,  and  PO  ;  CO=R’K’  ;  R’P, 


s -  m  :  n, 

3.  In  this  cafe,  too,  we  have  the  focal  diftance  of 
central  parallel  rays  reckoned  from  the  vertex  z= 

X  VC.  For  fince  PO  is  ultimately  VO,  we 

m — n 

have  m  :  n  —  VO  :  CO,  and  m — n  :  m  =  VO — CO  : 

VO,  =  VC  :  VO,  and  VO  =  X  VC.  This  is 

called  the  principal  focal  diftance,  or  focal  diftance  of 
parallel  rays.  Alfo  CO,  the  principal  focal  diftance 

reckoned  from  the  centre,  = -  X  VC. 

m — n 

N,  B .  When  tn  is  lefs  than  n ,  m — n  is  a  negative 
quantity. — Alfo  obferve,  that  in  applying  fymbols  to 
this  computation  of  the  focal  diftances,  thofe  lines  are 
to  be  accounted  pofitive  which  lie  from  their  begin¬ 
nings,  that  is,  from  the  vertex,  or  the  centre,  or  the 
radiant  point,  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  incident  rays. 
Thus  when  rays  diverge  from  R  on  the  convex  fur- 
face  of  a  medium,  VR  is  accounted  negative  and  VC 
pofitive.  If  the  light  paffes  out  of  air  into  glafs ,  nt 
is  greater  than  n  ;  but  if  it  paffes  out  of  glafs  into  air, 
m  is  lefs  than  n.  If,  therefore,  parallel  rays  fall 
on  the  convex  furface  of  glafs  out  of  air,  in  which 
cafe  m  :  72  =  3  :  2  very  nearly,  we  have  for  the  prin- 

pal  focal  diftance  -  *  VC,  or -J- 3  VC.  But  if  it  pafs 

out  of  glafs  Into  the  convex  furface  of  air,  we  have 

V O — —  V C,  or  — 2  VC  ;  that  is,  the  focus  O  will 

be  in  the  fame  fide  of  the  furface  with  the  incident 
light.  In  like  manner,  we  fhall  have  for  thefe  two 
cafes  CO  =  +2 VC  and  —3 VC. 

4.  By  conftru&ion  we  have  RK  :  RP:=/3  :  n 

by  fimilarity  of  triangles  PF :  RKzzCF  :  CR 

therefore  PF  :PR=mCF  :  *CR 

and  mPRXCF=nCRXPF 

therefore  tkPR  :  «CR  =  PF  :  CF 

and  mYR—nCR  :  mYRzz  PF — CF  :  PF 

ultimately  mVR — nCR  :  mVR  =  VC  :  VF 

This  is  a  very  general  optical  theorem,  and  affords 
an  eafy  method  for  computing  the  focal  diftance  of 
refra&ed  rays. 

For  this  purpofe  let  VR;  the  diftance  of  the  radiant 

4  point; 
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Befidcs  tliefe,  the  apartments  are  furnilhed  at  each 
extremity  with  an  elegant  European  mahogany  bed¬ 
head,  hung  with  damafk,  having  on  it  feveral  matreffes 
placed  ofte  over  the  other,  wliich  are  covered  with  va¬ 
rious  coloured  iilks  ;  but  thefe  beds  are  merely  placed 
there  to  ornament  the  room.  In  all  the  apartments, 
without  exception,  the  ceiling  is  wood,  carved  and 
painted.  The  principal  ornaments  in  fome  were  large 
and  valuable  looking  -glades,  hung  on  different  parts  of 
the  walls.  In  others,  clocks  and  watches  of  different 
fizes,  in  glafs  cafes,  were  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  fultana  LalE  Batoom  and  another  favourite 
were  indulged  with  a  whole  fquare  to  themfelves ;  but 
the  concubines  were  only  each  allowed  a  lingle  room. 

Each  female  had  a  feparate  daily  allowance  from  the 
emperor,  proportioned  to  the  eftimation  in  which  they 
were  held  by  him.  The  late  emperor’s  allowance  was 
very  trifling  :  Lalla  Douyaw,  the  favourite  fultana,  had 
very  little  more  than  half-a-crown  Englifh  a-day,  and 
the  others  lefs  in  proportion.  It  mu  ft  be  allowed,  that 
the  emperor  made  them  occafional  prefents  of  money, 
drefs,  and  trinkets  ;  but  this  could  never  be  fufficient 
to  fupport  the  number  of  domedics  and  other  expcnces 
they  mud  incur.  Their  greated  dependence  therefore 
was  on  the  prefents  they  received  from  thofe  Europeans 
and  Moors  who  vifited  the  court,  and  who  employed 
their  influence  in  obtaining  fome  particular  favour  from 
the  emperor.  This  was  the  moll  fuccefsfal  mode  that 
could  be  adopted.  When  Mr  Lempriere  was  at  Mo¬ 
rocco,  a  Jew,  defirous  of  obtaining  a  very  advantage¬ 
ous  favour  from  the  emperor,  for  which  he  had  been  a 
long  time  unfuccefsfully  foliciting,  feat  to  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ladies  of  the  harem  prefents  of  pearls  to  a  very 
large  amount ;  the  confequence  was,  that  they  all  went 
in  a  body  to  the  emperor,  and  immediately  obtained 
the  wifhed-for  conceffion. 

The  ladies  feparately  fnrnifh  their  own  rooms,  hire 
their  own  domedics,  and,  in  fa d,  do  what  they  pleafe 
in  the  harem,  but  are  not  permitted  to  go  out  without 
an  exprefs  order  from  the  emperor,  who  very  feldom 
grants  them  that  favour,  except  when  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  one  palace  to  another.  In  that  cafe,  a 
party  of  foldiers  is  difpatched  a  little  didance  before 
them,  to  difperfe  the  male  paitengiers  in  particular,  and 
to  prevent  the  podibility  of  their  being  feen.  This 
previous  dep  being  taken,  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  is  tied 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  afterwards  thefe 
miferable  females  cover  themfelves  entirely  with  their 
haicks,  and  either  mount  mules,  which  they  ride  like 
men,  or,  what  is  more  ufual,  are  put  into  a  fquare  car¬ 
riage  or  litter,  condruatd  for  this  pmpofe,  which  by 
its  lattice- work  allows  them  to  fee  without  being  feen. 

In  this  manner  they  fet  off,  under  the  charge  of  a  guard 
of  black  eunuchs.  This  journey,  and  fometimes  a  walk 
within  the  bounds  of  the  palace,  with  which  they  are, 
however,  feldom  indulged,  is  the  only  exercife  they  are 
permitted  to  take. 

The  late  emperor’s  harem  confided  of  between  60 
mid  100  females,  befides  their  domedics  and  flaves, 
which  were  very  numerous.  Many  of  the  concubines 
Were  Moorifh  women,  who  had  been  prefented  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  Moors  confider  it  an  honour  to  have 
their  daughters  in  the  harem  ;  feveral  were  European 
daves,  who  had  either  been  made  captives,  or  purcha¬ 
sed  by  the  emperor  ;  and  fome-  Were  Negroes. 
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In  tills  group  the  Europeans,  or  their  defendants, 
had  by  far  the  greateil  claim  to  the  character  of  hand- 
•  *  ^ere  'vas  Ql*e  1,1  particular,  who  was  a  native 
or  opain,  and  taken  into  the  harem  at  about  the  fame 
age  ar  Lalla  Douyaw,  who  was  indeed  a  perfeft  beau¬ 
ty.  Nor  was  this  lady  quite  fingular  in  that  rcfpedh 
tor  many  others  were  almod  equally  handfotne. 

The  eunuchs,  who  have  the  entire  charge  of  tins 
women,  and  who  in  fa£t  live  always  among  them,  are 
the  children  of  Negro  Haves.  They  are  generally  ei¬ 
ther  very  fhort  and  fat,  orelfe  tall,  deformed,  and  lame. 
1  l|«r  voices  have  that  particular  tone  which  is  obfer. 
vable  in  youths  who  are  juft  arriving  at  manhood  :  and 
their  perfons  altogether  afford  a  difgulling  image  of 
weaknefs  and  effeminacy.  ® 

The  fame  gentleman  gives  us  a  very  curious  account 
of  the  manners  and  ignorance  of  thefe  immured  females, 
from  his  own  obfervation,  when  vifiting  the  prince’s  ha¬ 
rem.  «  Attended  by  an  eunuch  (fays  he),  after  palling 
the  gate  of  the  harem,  which  is  always  locked,  and  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  a  guard  of  eunuchs,  we  entered  a  nar¬ 
row  and  dark  paffage,  which  foon  brought  us  to  the 
court,  into  which  the  womens  chambers  open.  We 
here  fa w  numbers  of  both  black  and  white  women  and 
children  ;  fome  concubines,  fome  Haves,  and  others  hired 
domeftics. 

“  UPon  their  obferving  the  unufual  figure  of  an  Eu¬ 
ropean,  the  whole  multitude  in  a  body  furrounded  me 
and  expreffed  the  utmoft  aftonilhment  at  my  drefs  and 
appearance.  Some  Hood  motionlefs,  with  their  hands 
lifted  up,  their  eyes  fixed,  and  their  mouths  open  in 
the  ufual  attitude  of  wonder  and  furprife.  Some  burlt 
into  immoderate  fits  of  laughter  ;  while  others  a^ain 
came  up,  and  with  uncommon  attention  eyed  me  from 
head  to  loot.  The  parts  of  my  drefs  which  feemed 
molt  to  attradl  their  notice  were  my  buckles,  buttons, 
and  uockings  j  for  neither  men  nor  women  in  this  coun¬ 
ty  wear  any  thing  of  the  kind.  With  refpea  to  the 
club  of  my  hair,  they  feemed  utterly  at  a  lofs  in  what 
view  to  confider  it ;  but  the  powder  which  I  wore  they 
conceived  to  be  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  deltroy- 
ing  vermin.  Moll  of  the  children,  when  they  faw  me 
ran  away  m  the  moll  per  fed  conllernation  ;  and  on  the’ 
whole,  I  appeared  as  lingular  an  animal,  and  I  dare  fay 
had  the  honour  of  exciting  as  much  curiofity  and  at 
tention,  as  a  lion  or  a  man-tiger  jull  imported  from 
abroad,  and  introduced  into  a  country  town  in  England 
on  a  market-day.  •  Every  time  l  vifited  the  harem,  I 
was  furrounded  and  laughed  at  by  this  curious  mob 
who,  011  my  entering  the  gate,  followed  me  clofe  to  the 
veiy  chamber  to  which  1  was  proceeding,  and  on  my 
return  umverfally  efcorted  me  out.  ; 

“  The  greateil  part  of  the  women  were  uncommonly 
fat  and  unwieldy  ;  had  black  and  full  eyes,  round  faces, 
with  fmall  nofes.  1'hey  were  of  different  complexions 
fome  very  fair,  fome  fallow,  and  others  again  perfttt 
Negroes.  r 

“  One  of  my  new  patients  being  ready  to  receive  me, 

I  was  defired  to  walk  into  her  room  ;  where,  to  my 
great  furprife,  1  faw  nothing  but  a  curtain  drawn  quite 
aerofs  the  apartment,  fimilar  to  that  of  a  theatre  which 
leparates  the  llage  from  the  audience.  A  female  do 
meltic  brought  a  very  low  ftool,  placed  it  near  the  cur- 
tain,  and  told  me  I  was  to  lit  down  there,  and  feel  her 

mmrds  s  pulfe. 

O  o 
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Seraglio.  “  The  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  fummoned  up  cou-  the 

u— v -  rage  to  fpeak,  introduced  her  hand  from  the  bottom  of 

the  curtain,  and  defired  me  to  inform  her  of  all  her  com¬ 
plaints,  which  (he  conceived  I  might  perfeftly  do  by 
merely  feeling  the  pulfe.  It  was  in  vain  to  afk  her 
where  her  pain  was  feated,  whether  in  her  ilomach, 
head,  or  back  ;  the  only  anfwer  I  could  procure  was  a 
requeft  to  feel  the  pulfe  of  the  other  hand,  and  then 
point  out  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  nature  of  the 

*)a'“  Having  neither  fatisfied  my  curiofity  by  exhibiting 
her  face,  nor  made  me  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
her  complaint,  I  was  under  the  neceflity  of  informing 
her  in  pofitive  terms,  that  to  underftand  the  difeafe,  it 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fee  the  tongue  as  well  as  to 
feel  the  pulfe  ;  and  that  without  it  I  could  do  nothing 
for  her.  My  eloquence,  or  rather  that  of  my  Jewilh  inter¬ 
preter,  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  exerted  in  vain  ; 
and  I  am  perfuaded  (he  would  have  difmiffed  me  without 
any  further  inquiry,  had  not  her  invention  fupphed  her 
with  a  happy  expedient  to  remove  her  embartaflirtent. 

She  contrived  at  lad  to  cut  a  hole  through  the  curtain, 
through  which  (he  extruded  her  tongue,  and  thus  com¬ 
plied  with  my  injunction  as  far  as  it  was  neceffary  in  a 
medical  view,  but  mod  effectually  difappointed  my  cu- 

rl°/*tj  ’was  afterwards  ordered  to  look  at  another  of  the 
prince’s  wives,  who  was  afff&ed  with  a  fctophulous 
1  welling  in  her  neck.  This  lady  was,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  Other,  at  fird  excluded  from  my  fight  ;  but 
as  (he  was  obliged  to  (how  me  her  complaint,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  her  face,  and  obferved  it  to  be 
very  handfome.” 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  drange  and  childifh  no¬ 
tions  of  perfons  who  have  been  totally  fecluded  from 
the  world.  All  the  ladies  of  the  harem  expected  that 
our  author  fhould  have  indantly  difeovered  their  com- 
tslaints  upon  feeling  the  pulfe,  and  that  he  could  cure 
every  difeafe  indantaneoufly.  He  found  them  proud 
and  vain  of  their  perfons,  and  extremely  ignorant.  “  A- 
riong  many  ridiculous  quedions,  they  a(ked  my  inter¬ 
preter  (fays  Mr  Lempriere)  if  I  could  read  and  write  ; 
upon  being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  they  expreffed 
the  utmoft  furprife  and  admiration  at  the  abilities 
of  the  Chridians.  There  was  not  one  among  them  who 
could  do  either  ;  thefe  rudiments  of  learning  are  indeed 
only  the  lot  of  a  few  of  their  men,  who  on  that  ac¬ 
count  are  named  Talks,  or  explainers  of  the  Mahome- 

tan  law.”  ,  .  r  ,  r 

It  is  melancholy  to  refled  on  the  fituation  of  thefe 
unfortunate  women.  Being  confidered  as  the  mere  m- 
(Iruments  of  pleafure,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  minds.  They  have  no  employment 
to  occupy  their  time.  Their  needle-work  is  performed 
by  Jeweffea ;  their  food  is  drefled,  and  their  chambers 
t-aken  care  of,  by  (laves  and  domeftics.  They  have  no 
amufement  but  a  rude  and  barbarous  kind  of  melan¬ 
choly  mufic,  without  melody,  variety,  or  tafle.  ;  and 
conveifation  with  one  another,  which  mud  indeed  be 
-very  confined,  uniform,  and  inanimate,  as  they  never 
fee  a  new  objed.  Excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
J'refh  air  and  exercife,  fo  neceffary  for  the  iupport  of 
health  and  life  ;  deprived  oi  all  fociety  but  that  of  their 
fellow  fuflerers,  a  fociety  to  which  mod  of  them  would 
prefer  folitude  itfelf  3  they  are  only  to  be  confidered  as 
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„  mod  abjea  of  (laves— Haves  to  the  vices  and  ea« 
price  of  a  licentious  tyrant,  who  exafts  even  from  his 
wives  themfelves  a  degree  of  fubmiffion  and  refped 
which  borders  upon  idolatry,  and  which  God  and  na¬ 
ture  never  meant  fhould  be  paid  to  a  mortal. 

.  SERAI,  a  building  on  the  high-road,  or  in  large  ci¬ 
ties  in  India,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  travel* 

^SERAPH,  or  Seraphim,  a  fp ir it  of  the  higheft 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  angels;  who  are  thus  called 
from  their  being  fuppofed  to  be  mod  inflamed  with  di¬ 
vine  love,  by  their  nearer  and  more  immediate  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  throne  of  God,  and  to  communicate  their 
fervour  to  the  remoter  and  inferior  orders.  See  An* 


gel.  . 

SERAPHIC,  burning  or  inflamed  with  love  or  zeal,, 
like  a  feraphim  :  thus  St  Bonaventure  is  called  th efe- 
raphic  dofi^r,  from  his  abundant  zeal  and  fervour. 

SERAPIAS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  diandria,  and  to  the  clafs  of  gynan- 
drla  ;  and  in  the  natural  fydem  arranged  under  the  7th- 
order,  Orchids.  The  nedarium  is  egg-fhaped  and  gib¬ 
bous,  with  an  egg-fhaped  lip.  The  fpecics,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  are  ten.  1.  Latifolia  ;  2.  Longifolia  $~ 
g.  Grandiflora,  or  enfifolia ;  4-  Lancifolia  ;  5*  Rubra  ; 

6.  Lingua  ;  7.  Cordigera  ;  8.  Capenfis  ;  9*  Ereda 
10.  Falcata.  The  three  firft  are  natives  of  Britain,- 
,.  The  Latifolia ,  or  broad-leaved  helleborine,  is  di- 
flinguifhed  by  fibrous  bulbs,  by  ovate  ftetn-clafping. 
leaves,  and  pendulous  flowers.  The  flalk  is  ered, 
about  a  cubit  high,  and  furnifhed  with  fix  or  eight, 
nervous  oval  leaves  ;  the  fpike  is  about  fix  inches  long  ; 
the  three  upper  petals  are  of  a  green  colour,  and  of  an  oval 
acute  form  ;  the  lateral  ones  are  a  little  fhorter,  and  of 
a  white  colour,  with  a  little  tinge  of  green.  2.  The 
Palujlns ,  or  marfh  helleborine,  grows  in  rough  boggy 
paftures  and  marfhes,  and  flowers  in  July.  '  It  is  difiin- 
gui filed  by  fibrous  bulbs,  fword-fhaped  feffile  leaves* 
pendulous  flowers  ;  and  the  lip  of  the  nedarium  is  ob- 
tnfe,  fomewhat  ferrated,  and  longer  than  the  petals. 
The  flowers  grow  to  the  number  of  15  or  20  in  a  loofe 
fpike.  The  three  exterior  petals  are  green  mixed  with 
red  ;  the  lateral  ones  are  white  with  a  red  bltifh  ;  and 
the  nedarium  is  marked  with  red  lines  and  yellow  tu¬ 
berculous  fpots.  3*  The  Grandtflora>  or  white-flowered 
helleborine,  grows  in  woods,  and  flowers  in  June.  Its 
charaderiflics  are,  fibrous  bulbs,  fword-fhaped  leaves, 
ered  flowers;  and  the  lip  of  the  nedarium  is  obtufe  and 
fhorter  than  the  petals.  The  flowers  are  large  and  ered, 
and  confifling  of  fix  or  eight  in  a  thin  fpike  ;  the  petalu 
are  all  white,  and  connive  together  ;  the  lip  of  the 
nedarium  is  inclofed  within  the  petals,  is  white  and 
ftreaked  with  three  yellow  prominent  lines..  . 

SERAPION,  a  phyfician  of  Alexandria.  He  and 
Philinns  of  the  ifle  of  Cos  were  both  fcholars  pf  Hero- 
philus,  and  were  founders  of  the  empiric  fed ;  which 
happened  about  287  B.  C. 

SE RAPES,  in  mythology,  an  Egyptian  deity,  who 
was  worfliipped  under  various,  names  and  attributes,  as 
the  tutelary  god  of  Egypt  in  general,  anu.  as. the  patron 
of  feveral  of  their  principal  cities.  Tacitus  informs  us, 
that  he  was  worfhipped  as  a  kinxl  of  uiiiverfal  deity  that 
reprefented  Elculapius,  Ofiris,  Jupiter,  and  Pluto  ;  and 
he  was  fometimes  taken  for  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  Sun, 
and  Neptune  :  and  the  honours  that  were  rendered  to. 
r  him 
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hun  nt  Alexandria  were  more  fokmn  and  extraordinary 
than  thofe  of  any  other  place. 

Plutarch  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  Ta- 
Tec.  Hi/  citus*?  inform  us,  that  while  the  firft  Ptolemy  was  em- 
^  iv.  cap.  3.  ployed  in  fortifying  Alexandria  with  walls,  adorning  it 
'Ut  nr  ^  with  temples  and  ftately  buildings,  there  appeared  to 
km/llex.  in  ^eeP  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  beauty, 

;  ^ rot  rep.  of  a  ftature  more  than  human,  admouifhing  him  to  dif- 
patch  into  Pontus  fome  of  his  moft  trully  friends  to 
bring  from  thence  his  ftatue :  he  allured  him,  that  the 
pry  and  kingdom  which  pofleiTed  it  fhould  prove 
happy,  glorious,  and  powerful.  The  voting  man  ha¬ 
ving  thus  fpoke,  difappeared,  mounting  up  into  heaven 
in  a  blaz$  of  fire. 

Ptolemy  difeovered  his  vifion  to  the  priefts  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  them  ignorant  of  Pontus,  he  had  recourfe  to  an  A- 
ihenian^who  informed  him  that  near  Sinope,  a  city  of 
Pontus,  there'  was  a  temple  much  reforted  to  by  the 
natives,  which  was  confecrated  to  Pluto,  where  he  had 
a  ftatue,  near  which  flood  that  of  a  woman.  Ptolemy, 
negle&ing  the  injunctions  of  the  apparition,  it  again 
appeared  to  him  in  a  menacing  attitude  ;  and  the  king 
immediately  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  the  Serapian 
monarch,  loaded  with  prefents.  The  king  of  Sinope 
confented  ;  but  his  fubje&s  oppofed  the  removal  of  the 
ftatue.  The  god,  however,  of  his  own  accord,  as  we 
are  informed,  conveyed  himfelf  to  the  ambaffadoris  {hip, 
and  in  three  days  landed  in  Alexandria.  The  ftatue  of 
Serapis  was  ere&ed  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  the  city, 
where  a  magnificent  temple  was  afterwards  reared. 

The  ftatue  of  Serapis,  according  to  Macrobius,  was 
of  a  human  form,  with  a  bafket  or  bufhel  on  his  head, 
fignifyipg  plenty  ;  his  right  hand  leaned  on  the  head 
of  a  ferpent,  wliofe  body  was  wound  round  a  figure 
with  three  heads,  of  a  dog,  a  lion,  and  a  wolf ;  in  his 
Jeft  hand  lie  held  a  meafureof  a  cubit  length,  as  it  were 
to  take  the  height  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  figure 
of  Serapis  is  found  on  many  ancient  medals. 

T  he  famous  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria  was 
deftroyed  by  order  of  Theodofius ;  and  the  celebrated 
ftatue  of  this  deity  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  its  limbs 
carried  firft  in  triumph  by  the  Chri Ilians  through  the 
city,  and  then  thrown  into  a  fierce  fire,  kindled  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  amphitheatre.  As  the  Egyptians  aferi- 
bed  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  to  which  was  owing 
the  fertility  of  their  country,  to  the  benign  influence  of 
their  god  Serapis,  they  concluded,  that  now  he  was 
deftroyed,  the  river  would  110  longer  overflow,  and  that 
a  general  famine  would  enfue ;  but  when  they  obferved, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Nile  fwelled  to  a  greater 
height  than  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man, 
and  thereby  produced  an  immenfe  plenty  of  all  kinds 
of  provifions,  many  of  the  pagans  renouncing  the  wor- 
fhip  of  idols,  adored  the  God  of  die  Chriftians. 

SERENA  gutta,  the  fame  as  amaurojis .  See  Me¬ 
dicine,  n°  360. 

SERENADE,  a  kind  of  concert  given  in  the  night 
by  a  lover  to  his  miflrefs,  under  her  window.  Thefe 
fometimes  only  confifl  of  inflrumental  mufic,  but  at 
Other  times  voices  arc  added  x  the  mufic  and  fongs  com- 
pofed  for  thefe  occafions  are  alfo  called  ferenades . 

SERENE,  a  title  of  honour  given  to  feveral  princes 
and  to  the  principal  magiflrates  of  republics.  The  king 
of  Britain,  the  republic  and  doge  of  Venice,  and  the 
children  ef  the  king  of  Spain,  are  called  mojl  ferene  ; 
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and  when  the  pope  oY  the  facred  college  write  to  the 
emperor,  to  kings,  or  to  the  doge,  they  give  them  no 
other  title.  In  like  manner,  the  emperor  gives  no  other 
title  to  any  king,  except  to  the  king  of  France. 

SERENUS  (Sammonicus),  a  celebrated  phyfician 
in  the  reigns  of  the  emperor  Severus  and  Caracalla,  in 
and  about  the  year  2CO.  He  wrote  feveral  treatifes  on 
hiflory  and  the  works  of  nature ;  but  there  is  only  one 
of  them  extant,  which  is  a  very  indifferent  poem  on  the 
Remedies  of  Difeafes.  He  was  murdered  at  a  fellival 
by  the  order  of  Caracalla.  He  had  a  library  that  con¬ 
tained  62,000  volumes,  which  Quintus  Serenus  Sam¬ 
monicus  his  fon  gave  to  Gordian  the  Younger,  to  whom 
he  was  preceptor. 

SERES  (Ptolemy)  ;  a  people  of  the  Farther  Afia  ; 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  Scythia  extra  Imaum  ;  on  the 
north  and  call,  by  Terra  Incognita ;  and  on  the  fouth, 
by  India  extra  Gangem,  According  to  thefe  limits, 
their  country  anfwers  nearly  to  Cathoy  or  North  China. 
Other  authors  vary  greatly  in  placing  them,  though, 
the  generality  agree  in  placing  them  far  to  the  eaft. 
Mela  places  them  between  the  Indi  and  Scythae  ;  and 
perhaps  beyond  the  Indi,  if  we  diftinguifh  the  Sin* 
from  them.  The  ancients  commend  them  for  their  cot¬ 
ton  manufactures,  different  from  the  produce  of  the 
bombyces  or  filk- worms,  called  feres  by  the  Greeks  ; 
whence  /erica  “  filk.,> 

SERGE,  a  woollen  quilted  fluff,  manufactured  on  a 
loom  with  four  treddles,  after  the  manner  of  rateens, 
and  other  fluffs  that  have  the  whale.  The  goodnefs  of 
ferges  is  known  by  the  quilting,  as  that  of  cloths  by 
the  fpinning.  Of  ferges  there  are  various  kinds,  deno¬ 
minated  either  from  the  different  qualities  thereof,  or 
from  the  places  where  they  are  wrought.  The  mofl 
confiderable  is  the  London  ferge,  now  highly  valued 
abroad,  particularly  in  France,  where  a  manufacture  is 
carried  on  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  under  the  title  of 
ferge  faqon  de  Londres, 

The  method  of  making  the  London  ferge  we  fhall 
now  deferibe  :  For  wool,  the  longefl  is  chofen  for  the 
warp,  and  the  fhortefl  for  the  woof.  Before  either  kind 
is  nfed,  it  is  firft  fcoured,  by  putting  it  in  a  copper  of 
liquor,  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  compofed  of 
three  parts  of  fair  water  and  one  of  urine.  After 
having  flayed  long  enough  therein  for  the  liquor  to> 
diffolve,  and  take  off  the  greafe,  &c.  it  is  flirred  brifkly* 
about  with  a  wooden  peel  ;  taken  out  of  the  liquor, 
drained,  and  walked  in  a  running  water,  dried  in  the 
fhade,  beaten  with  flicks  on  a  wooden  rack  to  drive 
out  the  coarfer  dull  and  filth,  and  then  picked  clean 
with  the  hands.  Thus  far  prepared,  it  is  greafed  with 
oil  of  olives,  and  the  longefl  part,  deftined  for  the  warp, 
is  combed  with  large  combs,  heated  in  a  little  furnace 
for  the  purpofe.  To  clear  off  the  oil  again/  the  wool 
is  put  in  a  liquor  compofed  of  hot  water,  with  foap 
melted  therein  :  whence  being  taken  out,  wrung,  and 
dried,  it  is  fpun  on  the  wheel. 

As  to  the  fhorter  wool,  intended  for  the  woof,  it 
is  only  carded  on  the  knee  with  fmall  cards,  and  then 
fpun  on  the  wheel,  without  being  fcoured  of  its  oil. 
It  .mull  be  remarked,  that  the  thread  for  the  warp  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  fpun  much  finer,  and  better  t willed  than 
that  of  the  woof.  The  wool  both  for  the  warp  and 
the  woof  being  fpun,  and  the  thread  divided  into  ikains, 
that  of  the  woof  is  put  on  fpools  (unlefs  it  have  been 
O  0  2  fpun 
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Serge,  fpurr  upon  them)  fit  for  the  cavity  or  eye  of  the  fhuttle; 

5ergeant.  an(j  that  for  the  w?4-p  js  wound  on  a  kind  of  wooden 
_v""  bobbins  to  fit  it  for  warping.  When  warped,  it  is  ftiff- 
ened  with  a  kind  of  iize,  whereof  that  made  of  the 
fhreds  of  parchment  is  held  the  bed  ;  and  when  dry  is 
put  on  the  loom. 

When  mouuted  on  the  loom,  the  workman  raifing 
and  lowering  the  threads  (which  are  palled  through  a 
reed),  by  means  of  four  treddles  placed  underneath  the 
loom,  which  he  makes  to  ad  tranfverfely,  equally,  and 
alternately,  one  after  another,  with  his  feet,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  threads  are  railed  and  lowered,  throws  the 
fhuttle  aerofs  from  one  fide  to  the  other;  and  each 
time  that  the  fhuttle  is  thrown,  and  the  thread  of  the 
woof  is  eroded  between  thofe  of  the  warp,  ftrikes  it 
with  the  frame  to  which  the  reed  is  faftened,  through 
thofe  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp  pafs  ;  and  this 
Ilroke  he  repeats  twice  or  thrice,  or  even  more,  till  he 
judges  the  eroding  of  the  ferge  fufficiently  clofe  :  thus 
he  proceeds  till  the  warp  is  all  filled  with  woof. 

The  ferge  now  taken  off  the  loom  rs  carried  to  the 
fuller,  who  fcours  it  in  the  trough  of  his  mill  with  a 
kind  of  fat  earth,  called  fuller's  earth,  firft  purged  of  all 
{tones  and  filth.  After  three  or  four  hours  fcouring, 
the  fuller’s  earth  is  walked  out  in  fair  water,  brought  by 
little  and  little  into  the  trough,  out  of  which  it  is  taken 
when  all  the  earth  is  cleared  ;  then,  with  a  kind  of  iron 
pincers  or  plyers,  they  pull  ofF  all  the  knots,  ends, 
draws,  &c.  flicking  out  on  the  furface  on  either  fide  ; 
and  then  -returning  it  into  the  fulling  trough,  where  it 
ts  worked  with  water  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm, 
with  foap  difiolved  therein  for  near  two  hours  :  it  is 
then  walked  out  till  fuch  time  as  the  water  becomes 
quite  clear,  and  there  be  no  figns  of  foap  left ;  then  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  trough,  the  knots,  &c.  again  pulled 
off,  and  then  put  on  the  tenter  to  dry,  taking  care  as 
fail  as  it  dries  to  ftretch  it  out  both  in  length  and 
breadth  till  it  be  brought  to  its  juft  dimenfions.  When 
well  dried,  it  is  taken  off  the  tenter,  and  dyed,  fhorn, 
and  preffed. 

SERGEANT,  or  Serjeant  at  Law ,  or  of  the  Coif, 
is  the  higheft  degree  taken  at  the  common  law,  as 
that  of  Dodlor  is  of  the  civil  law  ;  and  as  thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  learned  and  experienced  in  the 
practice  of  the  courts,  there  is  one  court  appointed  for 
them  to  plead  in  by  themfelves,  which  is  the  common 
pleas,  where  the  common  law  of  England  is  moft  ftri&- 
ly  obferved  :  but  they  are  not  reftry&ed  from  pleading 
m  any  other  court,  where  the  judges,  who  cannot  have 
that  honour  till  they  have  taken  the  degree  of  ferjeant 
at  law,  call  them  brothers . 

Sf.rgf. an t  at  Arms,  or  Mace,  an  officer  appointed  to 
attend  the  pdrfon  of  the  king ;  to  arreft  traitors,  and 
fuch  perfons  of  quality  as  offend  ;  and  to  attend  the  lord 
high  fteward,  when  fitting,  in  judgment  on  a  traitor. 

"Of  thefe,  by  ftatute  1  3  Rich.  II.  cap.  6.  there  arc 
not  to  be  above  30  m  the  realm.  There  are  now  nine 
at  court  at  L.  100  per  annum  falary  each  ;  they  are 
called  the  king's  fergeants  at  arms,  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  others  :  they  are  created  with  great  ceremony, 
th*  perfon  kneeling  before  the  king,  his  majefty  lays  the 
mace  on  his  right  fhoulder,  and  fays,  Rife  up,  fergeant  at 
arms,  and  efquire  for  ever.  They  have,  befides,  a  pa* 
tent  for  the  office,  which  they  hold  for  life 

They  have  their  attendance  in  the  prefence- chamber,. 
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where  the  band  of  gentlemen-penfioners  wait ;  and,  re^Sergcms 
ceiving  the  king  at  the  door,  they  carry  the  maces  be-  \\  1 

fore  him  to  the  chapel  door,  whilft  the  band  of  penfion-  ertcs' 

ers  (land  foremoft,  and  make  a  lane  for  the  king,  as 
they  alfo  do  when  the  king  goes  to  the  houfe  of  lords. 

There  are  four  other  fergeants  at  arms,  created  in  the 
fame  jnanner  ;  one,  who  attends  the  lord  chancellor  ;  a 
fecond,  the  lord  treafurer  ;  a  third,  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  ;  and  a  fourth,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  on  folemn  occafions. 

They  have  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  fees  of  honour, 
and' travelling  charges  allowed  them  when  in  waiting, 
viz.,  five  (hillings  per  day  when  the  court  is  within  ten 
miles  of  London,  and  ten  {killings  when  twenty  miles 
from  London.  The  places  are  in  the  lord  chamberlain’s 
gift. 

There  are  alfo  fergeants  of  the  mace  of  an  inferior 
kind,  who  attend  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer  of  a 
corporation. 

Common  Sergeant,  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London, 
who  attends  the  lord  mayor  and  court  ot  aldermen  on 
court  days,  and  is  in  council  with  them  on  all  occafions^ 
within  and  without  the  precin&s  or  liberties  of  the  city. 

He  is  to  take  care  of  orphans  eftates,  either  by  taking 
account  of  them,  or  to  fign  their  indentures,  before  their 
pafting  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  :  and  he 
was  likewife  to  let  and  manage  the  orphans  eftates,  ac* 
cording  to  his  judgment  to  their  beft  advantage.  See 
Recorder. 

Sergeant,  in  war,  is  an  uncommiffioned  officer  in  a 
company  of  foot  or  troop  of  dragoons,  armed  with  an 
halbert,  and  appointed  to  fee  difeipline  obferved,  to 
teach  the  foldiers  the  exercife  of  their  arms,  to  order, 
flraiten,  and  form  their  ranks,  files,  &c.  He  receives 
the  orders  from  the  adjutant,  which  he  communicates 
to  his  officers.  Each  company  generally  has  two  fer* 
geauts. 

SERGE ANTY  (Serjeantiaf,  fignifies,  inlaw,  afer- 
vice  that  cannot  be  due  by  a  tenant  to  any  lord  but  the 
king  ;  and  this  is  either  grand fergeanty ,  or  petit .  The 
firft  is  a  tenure  by  which  the  one  holds  his  lands  of  the 
king  by  fuch  fervices  as  he  ought  to  do  in- perfon  to  the 
king  at  his  coronation  ;  and  may  alfo  concern  matters 
military,  or  fervices  of  honour  in  peace  ;  as  to  be  the 
king’s  butler,  carver,  &c.  Petit  fergeanty  is  where  a 
man  holds  lands  of  the  king  to  furnifh  him  yearly  with 
fome  fmall  thing  towards  his  wars ;  and  in  effeft  pay¬ 
able  as  rent.  Though  all  tenures  are  turned  into foccage 
by  the  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  yet  the  honorary  fervices  of 
grand  fergeanty  ftill  remain,  being  therein  exceptedl  See 
KNiGHT-Service. 

SERIES,  in  general,  denotes  a  continualfuccefiion 
of  things  in  the  fame  order,  and  having  the  fame  rela- 
tiof^or  conne&ion  with  each  other  :  in  this  fenfe  we 
fay,  a  feries  of  emperors,  kings,  bifhops,  &c. 

In  natural  hiftory,.  a  feries  is  ufed  for  an  order  or  fub- 
divifion  of  fome  clafs  of  natural  bodies  ;  comprehending 
all  fuch  as  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  bodies  of 
that  clafs,  by  certain  chara&ers  which  they  poflefs  in 
common,  and  which  the  reft  of  the  bodies  of  that  caft  # 
have  not.  T 

Series,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  rank  or  num-  Series* 
ber  of  terms  in  fucceffion,  increafing  or  diminifhing  in  % 
fome  certain  ratio  or  proportion.  There  are  feveral  Various 
kinds  of  feries ;  as  arithmetical)  geometrical)  infinite ,  &e.  kinds  of. 
2  The 
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tries.  The  two  firft  of  thefc  are,  however,  more  generally 
known  or  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  arithmetical  and 
geometrical progrejfion .  Thefe  feriefes  have  already  been 
explained  and  illuftrated  in  the  article  Algebra,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  two  firft  it  therefore  only  remains,  in 
this  place,  to  add  a  little  to  what  has  already  been 
done  to  the  laft  of  thefe  ;  namely, 

hiFfNiTE  Sertes, 

hefe*  f°rmed  by  dividing  the  numerator  of  a  fra&iorv 
by  its  denominator,  that  denominator  being  a  compound 
quantity  ;  or  by  extracting  the  root  of  a  furd. 

4  An  infinite  feries  is  either  converging  nr  d'nergwg. 

urging  A  converging  feries  is  that  in  which  the  magnitude 
fcr£'  feveTaJ  terms  gradually  diminifh  ;  and  a  diver¬ 

ging  feries  is  that  in  which  the  fuccefftve  terms  increale 

5  in.  magnitude*. 

p  of  an  The  la-uu  of  an  infinite  feries  is  the  order  in  which 

hiMtefe-  the  terms  are  obferved  to  proceed.  This  law  is  often 
eafily  difeovered  from  a  few  of  the  firft  terms  of  the 
feries  ;  and  then  the  feries  may  be  continued  as  far  a«  Hence 
may  be  thought  neceflary,  without  any  farther  divifiou 
or  evolutions 

An  infinite  feries-,  as-  has  already  been  obferved,  iV 
obtained  by  divifion  or  evolution  ;  but  as  that  method 
is  very  tedious,  various  other  methods  have  been  pro- 
pofed  for  performing  the  fame  in  a  more  eafy  manner ; 
as,  by  affuming  a  feries  with  unknown  coefficient!,  by 
the  binomial  theerem,  See. 

I.  Of  the  Method  of  Series  by  Divifion  and  Evolution . 

Rule. 

fa  ad  of  Let  the  divifion  or  evolution  of  the  given  fraaion,. 

>n  rting  which  is  to  be  converted  into  an  infinite  feries,  be  per- 
Mitional  formed  as  in  Chapters  L  and  IV.  of  our  article  Alge* 

B„\n.  BRA*  2nd  the  required  feries  will  be  obtained. 

f  Examples. 


2.  Let  the  fraftion 
nite  feries  i 

1  Hh*  )^y  (tv — 

ay+ayx 


s 

ay 


i+* 
•ayx^ayx 
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be  converted  into  an  in/3- 


-ayx3+ay  x4,  Sec. 


— ay  x 
— ay  x- 


-ay  x 1 


ay  .v2 

ayx'+ayx* 

— ay  x3 
— ay  x3 — ay  x 4 


ay 


ay  x* 

ay  x4-}- tty  x? 
— ay  xs 


— -  ~  ay  Xi  ~x^x2~x^  +  x\E<c. 
and  the  law  of  the  feries  is  obvious. 

3.  Reduce  the  fraaion  ~ ~  into  an  infinite  feries  f 


m-{-*)wM-x2  (m  « 
x 


m^x 

2x* 


2xJ  2x 4 


>X  +  ~ - Ti+ - 39  &C. 

'  in  Tti  *  m '  ' 


—  m  x4-xz 
1  1 

— m  x — x 

2xz 


„  *•  .  2X' 

2x  -| - 

m 


2x4 


I-  Convert  the  fraaion 


into  an  infinite  feries  ? 


r  —  x 

i—x)r  (i+x+x’+K’-f-xV&fC. 


2x4 


&c. 


x 

x— 


x 

x2- 


x3 - X4 


X3 

S' 


See.  and 


Hence  €±?=m-»+l fX--^+- 
m+x  *  nr  r  m  i 

the  law  of  the  feries  is  evident. 

4.  Convert  the  quantity  ^7-^-  “  into  an  infinite 

feries?  3  3 


o?  +  2  a‘y  +_/  )  o’ 


(r- 


0  +2<*y+/' 


n.  T 


4  v’  . 
-I7> 


X" 

X4— X* 


2  3 

—2ay—  4/ — -Z 


Hence  the  fraaion  I +  x  +  x2+x3+ x4,  &c„ 

From  infpeaion  of  the  terms  of  this  feries,  it  appears 
that  each  term  is  formed  by  multiplying  the  preceding 
term  by  x ;  and  hence  it  may  be  continued  as  far  as 
™ay  be  thought  neceflary  without  Continuing  the  divb* 
lion. 


3/+y 

3/+^+«? 


a  a1 


Series. 

— v - r 


Whenc® 
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Ser'iet, 


Whence 


a * 
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5  y  xy%  AP  Let  the  afiumed  feriea  be  A  +  By+Cy+DyS  &c.  W»  :  1 

„*4-ia«+7 ~  1  ~ T+~7»~~T ’  .5cc,‘  and  which  multiplied  bye*  +  2cy— /,  gives  — 

each  term  is  found  by  multiplying  the  preceding  by'  d  =  c’ A  +  c*  By+«  Cy  +  c*  D y ! ,  &c. 

y 


and  increafing  the  coefficient  by  unity. 

.  *  .  c.  Let  A/al+x2  be  converted  into  an  infinite  feries  ? 

tien.  «  £4  .  i _ 1_ 

a’  /  '  za  8a'i6as  128*’ 


X1  \  X%  4 


+  2t  Ay  +  2c  B y*+2cCyl 
—  A/  —  By. 

Now,  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  the  homologous 
terms,  we  have  cz~cx  A,  cz  B  +  2  c  A  ==  o9  c2  C  +  2c 
B—  A=o,  +  C  —  B  =  0,  &c. ;  whence  A— 

I  33—  2  A__ a  q_A— 2fB  1+4  —  V  ^ 

’  z'  /»  *  rx  ^  cx  c2. 


x*  x*\  X 

aa+ J~8aV~4a1 

x4  ff®  x8 

Jo*  8a^  6, 


=— 8‘°-‘ 


>40 


X1  x4  ftc  \*g  X8 
2tf+J~4aJ+i6aV8a4  64a3 


k<i  x“  *>°  x1* 

8a4+  76a°— 64?^"  256a'9 


c  '  c~  c> 

3.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  a*—*’  ?  _ 

Let  a*—*1’  t  =  A  +  B  *»+  C  x4  +D  *®,  &c.  which 
being  fquared  gives 

a1 x»  =  A*4-2  A  Bx’+B1  i^+jAD**,  See. 

+  1  AC^+iBC  x6. 

Hence  A  '  —  a*,  2AB  +  1  =0,  B’+jACzo, 
2  A  D  +  2  B  C  =  o,  8ec.  Then  A  =  a,  B  = 


5*8 


X10 


1  -  1  r  - 

— - - - -  ^  — 

2  A  2a 


B*_  t  rv_  BC_  1 


~zA  8aJ’D 


16  a5 


64a3  64a*  256a10 


_ _ 111  —  ^  A  A  X 

&c.  ;  whence  a*  x*  i=a— JgJs’ 


Sec. 


X*  x'  t  X 

Hence  the  fquare  root  of  al+xl=a+— — gp+  {fai 


128x7 


&c. 


III.  Of  the  Method  of  reducing  a  fractional  Quantity  into 
an  Infinite  Series  by  the  Binomial  ’Theorem* 


ox'  ...  .  -  r  A  .  As  this  method  has  already  been  illuftrated  in  the  And  by; 

In  continumg  the  operation,  thofe  terms  may  be  ne-  Algebra,  we  fliall  therefore  briefly  ftate  the  I&** 

A  Tnpnfions  exceed  thofe  of  the  laft  term  a.ru“c  ,  ,  I  -  -  '  —  tKi 


xn  touiiuwug  mv  vr  J  article  Algebra,  we  lhall  therei 

glefted  whofe  dimenf.ons  exceed  thofe  of  the  laft  term  h  and  add  few  exampies. 

to  which  the  root  ia  to  be  continued.  u*c  v  »  r 

Rule.  Aflume  a  feries  with  unknown  coefficients 


Binomial  Theorem . 


ton’s  Bin 
miai  the 

rem. 


tn  _ 

£y  mean.  Rule.  AfTume  a  feries  with  unknown  coefficients  ^  =  a  *  +Z_a  "  l+—%  ‘~Y.a  "  b' 

«f  a. affiim.  to  reprefent  that  required.  Let  this  feries  be  multiplied  T  n  n  z”  w— ;» 

«d  feries ;  or  involved,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  queition ;  m..m— n..m  J/i..  -  ••  - 


tn  ■ — n  m — an 

W  m — n 


m 


- - O  -  .  r  +!lx^XWl=^Xa  -  JS&c. 

and  the  quantities  of  the  fame  dimenfion  being  put  «  2 «  3  n 

equal  to  each  other,  the  coefficients  will  be  determined;  tn 

and  hence  the  required  feries  will  be  known.  J^L  - —  « 

Examples,  i.  Let  -3—  be  converted  into  an  infi-  Ora  Xi  +- 
a~x  a 

nitc  feries?  Aflume— =A+  Bx  +  Cx*+D*J  + 
a—x 


a  "Xj+^xl+'lx— 

**  an  in  a 


E  A?4,  &c. 

Then  this  affumed  feries,  multiplied  by  a— *,  gives 
i-flA4-flBjr  +  flCxJ+flDx}+flE^  &c. 
_A*  —  Bx3  —  —  Dx%  &c. 


m — 2  n  bl 

+-x  -_X - X-?’  &c. 

n  in  3/2  a1 

Examples. 


I.  Let  be  converted  into  an  infinite  fe- 

ax— 


—  2X  — .  JL/  v  *■  ^  I 

Now,  by  equating  the  coefficients  of  the  fame  powers  .  a  - j,  T  a  _ 

of  x,  we  have  a  A  pm® — A  =  c,  a  C  —  B=o,  a  D  nes?  Now  =  a  X  «-x*l  =  ==  .  X 

C  —  Of  a  E—L  zz  <9,  &c.  Kdnce  A  »  — ,  B  —  — ■  —  4  —  t 

_ 1  p  _  b 1  £_n  _  1  , — if 

C  -  T“  S’  D  ~  T“5V’  a  -  0*' 


1  — - } 

,  .  . 

1  —  a 

T 

X 

»  X 

I  X 

1  a 

•  And  this  laft  exprefSon,  being 

&c. ;  whence,  by  fubftitution,  we  have  J-=I-+-i  compared  with  the  general  theorem,  gives 

a — x  a  a 


„  X*  ,  X*  t  X*  * 

&c. 

/!**  n* 


—I,  rt=2.  Hence,  by  fubftitution,  we  have  - 


ax — x2i^ 


2.  Convert  the  quandty  — - -  into  an  [infi-  v  v  T  — 1 — LjL  ,  ^ 

^  X  I  —  0—  4  X  4  X0*  —  t  * 


jsitc  feries 


S  E  R 


-V-iT¥-il4  *»  Tlij.TV  <** 

I — r~x~T~x«~»&c-=7i  +,+n+h* 


r  295  ] 


-3743i>* _ ,  ,4  TTTj  5<r!e*. 

19683  X**— Ty^TT^TTrl'  =  0.00000008  — r-"' 

^  -lA 


S  E  R 


,  j^L.  -  35»4  &c> 

+  i 6  «!+  128  «■*»  &c- 


933.7 


1  4 


2.  Required  the  fquare  root  of  77*+ 

By  comparing  this  with  the  general  theorem,  we 
have  0  =  0%  b  =  x*9  mzz  i,  *=2.  Hence,  by  fubftitu- 

tion,  the  feries  becomes  aX  1  4-  IX  ~;  +  tX  1 — - 

T  T  fl,TT  2X2 


59049** 4  *”  Tfodj-y  X  Ttt|  8  — ,  —  0.00000001 


Sum  of  the  pofitive  terms,  1.05760968 
Sum  of  the  negative  terms,  0.00331885 


Difference, 


1 ——2  *  I _ a 

X  “4  +  t  X  rrrr  X  1  4 


v4  vtf 

"TP  +76P~ 


a:  x  * 

_v  ~  ^  X  &c.  =  a  X  I+~r — 

2X2  3X2  «  2a 


I.05429083 

8 


**  xv  5  x* 


Cube  root  of  600,  =  8.43432664 

In  operations  of  this  kind,  the  neareft  power  to  the 


tt  X  ,  _ 


.  A  ,  ~ - TT|>  _  ,  *»  U[  inis  Kina,  tne  nearett  power  to  the 

ii8^»  &c<  lr-  J?ivcn  number,  whether  greater  or  lefs  than  it,  is  to  be  ufed, 

- — =-  as  hy  that  means  the  feries  will  converge  more  quickly. 

An  infinite  TiQ»*ioo  wa  —  : 1  L 1  *  .  * 


5  * 


&c.. 


a  .  c  .  r  .  . . . quiCKiy.  . 

An  infinite  feries  may  be  involved  to  any  given  Involution 
power,  or  any  propofed  root  of  a  given  feries  may  bea«^  evolif-- 
extracted  hv  mpan<s  nf  - - 1  . 1 _  *  t,.-n  m 


T  ^  i  2  *  ^  a\  °6  I2?flS  ,  .  „kly  ^iuj^wicu  ruoc  or  a  given  leries may  be»nd  evoht 

In  order  to  apply  this  to  numbers,  let  the  fquare  extruded  by  means  of  the  following  general  theorem  t,cn  of  ^ 
root  of  fc>5  be  required  ?  Now,  the  fquare  root  of  85  z  m  X  (a+  b  x  +  c  x*  +  dx 3  4- ex*  6cc.)m  —z  »*  “ifinitefe- 
~  a/  Rt  -l-  a  .  Vion«0 - — 1  —  -  multiplied  by  *  ries* 


—  */  &i  +  4;  hence  #—9,  and  xr  =  4. 

^■^en  1  =  I.OOOOOQ 


2  ax 
x 4 
8 

v-<5 


O.O2469I 


_  772  .  *  w — T  m — i  m— 2 

a  +  **200  .v-f-*7r.  - - a  bx 


2X81 
4X4 

8X81  X  81  0-000304 

-  4X4X4  . 

164s  —  i6xSiX8iX8i  — _°-°2£22I 

1.024394 

9 


rri  —  i 

+  ma  c 


x° 


m  —  1  m  —  2  m — -  2  *1 

-J-m. -  - - a  *  b*  . 

2  3 


m  —  1  m  —  2 
4  w  •  ■"  *2 a  b  c 


Y**' 


+  m  a 


m  —  1 


d  j 


Square  root  of  85  r=  9*219546* 

true  except  the  laft  decimal. 

3.  Required  the  cube  root  of  ay+b *  ? 

This  being  compared  with  the  general  theorem  gives 
3  zr  * 3 ,  />  —y 3 ,  m  —  J>  n  zz:  Hence  a2  +  — 


m  —  r  m  —  2  w  —  7  m  —  4. 

+  m.  - - - .  - — . - —.a  b* 


i 


«}Xi+{  x^l+i  x  i _ ix^l+  4  X  - — ^  X 


3  4 

m  —  1  m  —  2  OT  —  3,. 

+  m.  - - - .  - - - .34 

—  2  S' 2  bd  '■ 

'L  +  c 


+  m  . 


m 


1  m- 
— .  a 


m  ~  1 

4*  ^  ^ 


’x  ^5,  &e.  =  4  X  1  + 


y  -t  5/ 


3 


*3  9.\6  Si^9 


ioyx 


y 3 


- ,  &c.  And  a3 — />3j  zaXi — - - — -- 

243  x* 1 _  3X3  9Af° 


+  m  .  771  n  T  ^~2  w— 4  ^—5 

+  W  , 


■LL9_10^1,  &c. 


2  3 

rn- 

2  3  4 

—  1  7H  —  2  m 


4  5 

I  *71 - 2  *77 - 3  771-— 4 

- — -  .  ~  I’i  c 


.4^ 


m 


Six9  243 x 
Let  the  cube  root  of  600  be  required  ?  Now  600! -f 
=  8X1  +Ttt1t-  Then  y1  =  88,  x3  =51 2,  tti  =  j, 
and  n  =3. 

Then  1 


2  J 

m  —  1  m  —  2  \  cd 

+  ???  .  2  a  -J 


sUc*  \.*s’ 
l+bxd 


+  5  e 


,  m — T  r 
+  «  a  f 


y  _ 


88 


1. 00000000  *» 


! — I  77? — 2  m — 4  *77—5  m — 6  1 

- . - - -3 - ^ 


—  3X5*2 


y6  =  ,  x  88 

9.*6  T  512 


2T  OO5729166 
—  O.OO328233' 


2  3  4  5  0 

*77—1  m  ~  2  m  —  X  m — 4  m  —  c 

+  OT.  ^ 


=  4r  X  r  II I  ’  =  c.00031341 


8x 
10 


243  *  —  *Vt  X  rvl-l 

22  v,J  _ 

. _  a  A  .  .  «  Q  f 


O.OOOO359  I  - 


729  *■  J  =  TTf  x  TttI  ’’  =  O.OOOOO453 

I  CA  y's  < 

"6j6r  x  tsai  =  —  o.coooco6o 


»)*-!  m—2  m_3 

+  , 

*77  I  *77—2  W  — 

4**  m  «  -  .  — — -  .a  0  <  6 

2  3  (  €i 

m — t  777 j — 2  C  ^  ^  f 

+  w  •  ‘-r  •  a  \2  e  e 

2  c  1 1 1 


.  *72 - 1 

-r  m  a  g 
See. 


Now 


q  E  H  t  *9®  -5  ^  ®  R. 

^  r  i  •  r  *  . *hove  theorem :  and  by  fubfUtution  in  the  fccond,  the  Scrir 
in  W  firft  part  of  the  feveral  term,  of  the  required  feries  will  be  obtained.  —v- 

Examples. 

,/?.  What  Is  the  fquare  of  the  feries  j'—/+J’s—^,+&c.^  c=— i,  J=  o,  g-—i  ,  kc.  and 

liv  eonnoarine  this  with  the  general  theorem,  we  find  *_*  «  -  *.  *7*  /  _  ’  f  ^ 

<&C.  =  / 2/ +3/ — 4>B»  ^C* 

2</.  Required  the  fourth  power  of  the  feries  1  +*+**+ *!>  &c? 

Here  a=  !,«='.  /?  =  l ,  c  =  1,  d=z  l,  k  m  =  4. 

nv«  T+^in?+^ri^l— 

-U  4  +  6  c* 

12  b  d 

+  4* 

r=  x  +  4*  +  10  x*  +  20*3  +  35  *4> 


■i  x  t  t  * 

3J,  What  is  the  fquare  of  —  +  ^T+  **  +  *♦  ’  *c‘ 


In  this  cafe  *=-7.  *=-7.  a=I>  i='»  ’>  &  «— 2* 


Ttoi+4+i,»4=^><(.+.<xf+exi;+.>«xi+3»ax 

*  *  *  1  X  +tc  +id  +rt 


+  e* 
+  2‘e 


*  .L  +  ±  j-  A.  .  -£ 


3-+7  +  ^ 


“  4-  -^3  ,  &G* 
x»  “  x°  * 


4(i,  What  is  the  fquare  root  of 


The  quantity  reduced  is  X 


2J4  *°  ,  28  T  &C. 

— T"*  Tn  i 


1—^+4^  6r,+8r-  ,  1 

•  *  v _ _ _ — ,  &c.  and  «  — 1  — ‘ 

In  this  example  *=“1 1  *“**’  a  =  **  *r”  f  4r*  ’  6r°  * 


i_,  __L,mZLl-:=  — 7,  &c. 


4  3 

Then 


I 


JS1  *  c 
-1  —  - —  J--” — i  I 

r  2^4' 


-=TXV+4'-1+32  r4  +128r° 


t 

"bT4 


I 


^  I  2  r6 

_ Li.  -L  J.  L—  J.  -1 '  Ky,  &fc.  '  ,t 

-  *■  ,  4rJ.  32r  ,  3  4'  let  x  be  the  fourth  term,  14  find  which  Irt  Th  s* 

Of  «  tar-  Harmonic  $««*.'■ terms  of  a  and  b,  we  ha«  g  $  *<fc 

monical fe-  cal  proportion.  h  three  numbers  be  xtt  bar-  b’Xi'.b  — r - 1  »  - “»  —  *  U*‘ 


ines. 


'  artideTaoroRTiOH,  that  If  three  «u"%«  ^e  t^har-  : :  b  Ya^b  5  T^b 

monical  proportion,  the  firft  ?  to*  the  difference  ** _ £i! - A„ 

ftrence  between  the  firft  and  fecontl  to  Then  b  x — *  -  ia—b  D* 

^  hat  monical  pro-  41^-^ 

portion:  then  otx.  m  2  a  —  i 

whence  <J?f  — 
and  2 a x  —  —  ab 

a  b 


x  rz 


3X_i,*=at'  ia-b-  sab'-ib'  $a  —  ib' 

U  t  j  ab  ab 

then  *  _  Jlf _ Hence  .  the  thre^  t^refdre  the  four  fir  H  terms  are*.  * 

*  a  0  h  ,ry, _ »i.«  !»«,  af  the  feries  is  obvious,  and  it  may 


fifft  terms  of  this  feries  is  a,  KzaJmi_jt 


Whence  the  law  of  the  ferie,  is  obvious,  and  ft  ™ybe 


Scries. 


S  E 

continued  as  follows,  a.  b. 
ab 


R 

a  b 


*3 

Thefidt 
term  lefs 


2a — b  9 
Sc c.  and  the  nth  term  is 


[ 

a  b 


4  *— 3  b9 


$a  4^  _  ^  —  i. a— « — 2.£’ 

If,  in  a  feries  of  terms  in  harmonical  proportion,  a  and 
than  the  h  be  tw.°  affin™tive  quantities,  and  fuch  that  h  . 
Second,  and  then  this  feries,  which  is  pofitive  at  firft,  will  become 
both  po-  negative  as  foon  as  n  —2  .  b  exceeds  n~  i  .  a.  But  if 
feriet’wiU  a  feries  will  converge,  and  although  produced 

become  ue- t0  ln^nlty  will  not  become  negative, 
gdtive, 


*5 

The  reci¬ 
procals  of 
an  arith¬ 
metical 
progref- 


Bet  a  and  b  be  equal  to  2  and  i  refpe<ftively  ;  then 
14  this  feries  becomes  \-\.\^y  8cc.  and  fince,  if  each  term 
But  if  the  of  an  harmonical  feries  be  divided  by  the  fame  quantity 
heater  the  feries  will  (till  he  harmonical.  Therefore 
than  the  ^fc.' ls  a?  harmonical  feries:  whence  the  denominators  of 
fecond,  the  this  feries  form  a  feries  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  pro- 
feries  is  af-  greffion  ;  and  converlely,  the  reciprocals  of  an  arithme- 
ixrmattve  tical  progreffion  are  in  harmonical  proportion. 

Recurring  Srrirs,  a  feries  of  which  any  term  is  form- 
ed  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  preceding 
terms,  multiplied  or  divided  by  any  determinate  numbers 
whether  pofitive  or  negative.  Thus  2.3.  19.  101.  543. 

iioninhar-2?!7/  ^  *  rec?Tin£  feries’  each  term  of 

monica!  wbk-b  18  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  two  preceding 
proportion,  t<^rms,  the  firft  of  which  being  previoufly  multiplied  by 
and  con-  the  conftant  quantity  2  and  the  other  by  c.  Thus  the 
verfely.  third  term  1 9  =  2  X  2  +  3  X  5  ;  the  fourth  term  101  = 
3X2-1-19  x  5,  &c. 

The  principal  operation  in  a  feries  of  this  nature  is 
that  of  finding  fts  fum.— For  this  purpofe,  the  two  firft 
and  two  laft  terms  of  the  feries  muft  be  given,  together 
with  the  conftant  multipliers. 

Let  a,  by  c,  dy  e,f>  &c.  be  any  number  of  terms  of  a 
ferns  formed  according  to  the  above  law,  each  fuc- 
ceftive  term  being  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  produ&s 
cf  the  two  preceding  terms,  the  firft  being  multiplied 
by  the  given  quantity  m,  and  the  other  by  the  given 
quantity  n.  Hence  we  will  have  the  following  feries 
of  equations  c  nr  m  a  -f-  n  by  d~mb-^-ncy  e  zz:  w  c  4 
n  ^  J =  m  d  +  n  ef  See .  Then  adding  thefe  equations, 
we  obtain  c  +  d  -f  e  + /=  m  X  a  -f  b  +  c  +  d  +  n  X 

\  r  +  d  +  e.  Now  the  firft  member  of  this  equation 
is  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  except  the  two  firft  ;  the 
quantity  by  which  m  is  multiplied  in  the  fecond  mem¬ 
ber  is  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  except  the  two  laft  ;  and 
that  by  which  n  is  multiplied  is  the  fum  of  all  the  terms 
except  the  firft  and  laft.  Now  let  s  cz  fum  of  the  feries . 
then  s 
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Reverfion  of  SssrF.s  is  the  method  of  finding  the 
value  of  the  quantity  whofe  feveral  powers  are  involved 
in  a  feries,  in  terms  of  the  quantity  which  is  equal  ttf 
the  given  feries. 

.  In.  order  t0  this,  a  feries  muft  be  affumed,  which  be- 
mg  involved  and  fubftituted  for  the  quantity  equal  to 
the  feries,  and  its  powers,  negle£ing  thofe  terms  whofe 
powers  exceed  the  higheft  power  to  which  it  is  pft. 
poled  to  extend  the  feries. 

Let  it  be  required  to  revert  the  feries  a  x+  b  x'4* 
cx3+dx*+exs,&c.  ==y;  or,  to  find  *  in  an  infinite 
ieries  expreffed  in  the  powers  of  y. 

Subftitute  yn  for  *,  and  the  indices  of  the  powers  of 
y  in  the  equation  will  be  «,  2  »,  3  &c.  and  1,  there¬ 

fore  .  f  ;  and  the  differences  are  o.  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  &c# 
Hence,  in  this  cafe,  the  feries  to  be  affumed  is  Ay  +  Byt 
+  Cyi  +  Dy\  See .  which  being  involved  and  fubftitu¬ 
ted  for  the  refpedive  powers  of  x9  then  we  have 


a  x 


—  flAy  +  aB/-f  rtCys-f  a  Dy4,  &c.1 
5xl=  +iA‘^+2iABv3+2iACj-4l  „  i 

+4By  |  &c'  }>  =  « 

cdx\  —  +c  A3^j  +  3cA2By‘>  See.  | 


l6 

Summa¬ 
tion  of  a 
-  recurring 

feriea. 


+  d  A^/4,  See,  j 
Whence,  by  comparing  the  homologous  terms,  we 
have  a  Ay  —  y  ;  therefore  A  *=  — ,  B  =r  ~y  C 
2  b  A  B  +  c  A3 


(= 


(=  __  g<AC  +  ;  B* 

$abc — f3- 


9  = 


a 

2  b*  — 


a ■ 
a<c 


D 


_+  _3  g  A»  B  +  ,1  A<  \  _ 


-a’i 


)  = 


Sec.  and 


6/ 


confequently  x  zs  —  — 

zjf—  5^-5  abc+a'd 

‘  - - x/.&c. 


Examples 


\fly  Let  x  —  —  4. 

O  ■ 


r  *4 

,  &c.  -y. 


There  a  be- 


hig  in  this  cafe  equal  to  1,  b  = _  — ,  c  ~9  dz=e~ _ J- 

&c.  wc  fliall,  by  fubftituting  thefe  values,  have  x 


y  y3  y* 

~2  +  6*  +  T^,  &c* 


-a-b=mxs-e-f+nxs~a-f 

—  ”lX'?+/+»  Xa+/_  a  —  bf 


Hence  /  _ 

vi  4-  n - 1 

Let  the  fum  of  the  firft  feven  term! 
feries  be  required  ? 


2./,Lctx-x,  +  x3-_x4  +  .^  See.  SB y.  to  find 


of  the  above 


c  =r  1 


2  —  I 


T wo  laft  terms 
Sum 


C 


567 


2917 


18588 
2 


Sum 

— 

2+5  — 1  =  6 
VouXVII.  Part  I. 


37176 

U5541 

5 


Firft  term  2 
Laft  term  15671 
Sum  156 73 
*  -  5 


1 

See. 


In  this  example  we  have  x  —  x,  a  zz :  1,  b  ^ _ j 

—  x>  &c. ;  whence  x  rz  ~  4.  JL  ,,a  . 

1  T  1  y  + 

— 5+5 — 1 

1  y4y  *c-  -y  +  y1  +j3+j"*» 


-/  + 


78365 


$dy  Let  a  z=  rr 
&c.  to  find  x  > 


zL 

2  r 


24'3  7  20rs  *^4032  r; 


X* 


I1  U53« 

*  TO 2 r6  — 


4032 


19236  =  Sum  of  die  ferits. 


Put  r  —  a  —  ’u;  then  v  ss  — •• 

2  r  24H  1  jz0rs 

By  comparifon  we  find  *  =  y  -  v, 

—  1  1  t  _  x 

Sec. 


Sec. 


a~~2r>*  *“ 


t  c  = 


720^^=  ^7,, 


BP 


Hence 


Series. 


Serbs. 


S  E  R 


[ 


Hence  ar  =  2  r  v  — — 4~  + 


.*4 

I 

~8r^ 

i 


28 8  r*3  I  440  r 


3  2  r> 

4.  I 

4- + 

^  45r 


1  2  r 


3  5  r* 
160  ri1 


5  v3 
8  9  6r* 


<v\  See.  =2m»  + 
whence  *  =  *  (*  + 

^CC 

Summed' on  of  Sp.kies  is  the  method  of  finding  the 
fum  of  the  terms  of  an  infinite  feries  produced  to  in¬ 
finity,  or  the  fura  of  any  number  of  terms  of  fuch  a 
feries. 

The  value  of  any  arithmetical  feries,  as  1*  +  2%  +  3 
+  4*  .......  n%  varies  according  as  («)  the  number 

of  its  terms  varies  ;  and  therefore,  if  it  can  be  exprefs- 
ed  in  a  general  manner,  it  mud  be  explicable  by  n  and 
its  powers  with  determinate  coefficients  ;  and  thofe 
powers,  in  this  cafe,  mud  be  rational,  or  fuch  whofe 
indices  are  whole  pofitive  numbers  ;  becaufe  the  progrei- 
fion,  being  a  whole  number,  cannot  admit  of  furd  quan¬ 
tities.  Ladlv,  it  will  appear  that  the  greated  of  the 
fa  id  indices  cannot  exceed  the  common  index  of  the 
feries  by  more  than  unity  :  for,  otherwife,  when  n  is 
taken  indefinitely  great,  the  highed  power  of  »  would 
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2.  Required  the  fum  of  the  feries  t1  +  *t+3< . ,«*, 

<5  or  1, -b  4  +  9  +  . n  •  .  c  r-  j 

I.et  A n3  +  11  «2+C«,  according  to^ the  atoreiaid 

obfervations,  be  affirmed  =.  I2  4“  2*  +  $2 . rr  ;  then, 

as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  we  ffiall  have  A  x«  +  1 1 

+  B  X  n  +7r  +  C  X  n  +  1  =  i2  +  22  +  3* . n%  * 

« I2  •  that  is,  by  involving  n  +  1  to  its  fever?!  pow* 
ers,  A  n3  +  3  A  rf  +  3  An  +  A  +  B  n  +  2  B  n  +  B 
-+C«-+C  =  i2d-22  +  32...»2  +»ti  |"  ;  from  which 
fubt  rafting  the  former  equation,  we  obtain  3  An2  + 
3An  +  A  +  2B«jf  B+C  (— + 


Scries. 


and  confequently  3  A  —  1  X  n2  -|-  3  A  +  2  B  2  *  * 
+  A  +  B-f  C  —  1=0;  whence  3  A  —  J  =  Q,  3  A 
+  2B  —  2  =  0,  andA  +  B+  C— 1  =  0;  therefore 


A  =  ji  B  =  - 


=  1,  C  =  1  —  A  — B  = 


n 


—  -  1  L  r 

and  confequently  1  -f*  4  -f-  9  +  1 —  3  '  2  **  6» 

n  *  n  -+  1  •  2  n  -j-  f 
6 


or 


What  is  the  fum  of  the  ten  fird  terms  of  the  feries 

i2  -f*  21  -j-  3  >  &c*  •  _ _  - 

n'  n-j- i  •  2  «  -f*  l  10X1 1 X2  l 

6  =  ^ 

taicen  liiucuimay  givat,  vuv  ■  a  r  —  Q 

be  1'ndetinitely  greater  than  the  fum  of  aU  the  reft  of  -  38+.^  ^  ^  oft)]r  ^  ,3+23+^ . „v 

the  terms.  .  .  . 

Thus  the  highed  power  of  «,  in  an  expremon  exhi- 


Here  nzz  ic,  then 


biting  the  value  of  1*  +  21  +  3*  +  ,cannotr 

greater  than  + ;  for  i1  +  21  +  3*  +  4*-~«*  »  manifeft- 
Iy  left  than  «»,  or  «*  +  »*  +  »*+,  &c.  continued  to  n 
terms  ;  but  n4,  when  n  is  indefinitely  great,  is  indefi¬ 
nitely  greater  than  n3,  or  any  other  inferior  power  of 
12,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into  the  equation.  This 
being  premifed,  the  method  of  investigation  may  be  as 
follows : 

Examples. 


l.  Required  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries  I  +  2  + 

3  T"  4  ■+»•  »»n  ^  t  .  - 

Let  A«2  +  B  »be  affiimed,  according  to  the  fore- 

going  obfervations,  as  an  univerfal  expreffion  for  the 
value  of  I  +2+3.+  4-:-"»  where  A  and  B  repre- 
fent  unknown  but  determinate  quantities.  Therefore, 
fince  the  equation  is  fuppofed  to  hold.  univerfally, 
whatfoever  is  the  number  of  terms,  it  is  evident,  that  if 
the  number  of  terms  be  increafed  by  unity,  or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  if  n  4-  i  be  wrote  therein  mdead  of 
v,  the  equation  will  dill  fubfid  ;  and  we  fhall  have 

A  X 7+1  r  +  B X  «+ i  =  i  +  2  +  3  +  +«~ ' ' 

From  which  the  fird  equation  being  fubtraCted,  there 
remains  AX«+  ijz  —  An*+B  X  «  I  Bn  n ■+ 1  > 
this  contraded  wih_  be  2  A  n  +  A+  Bc:/i+H 
Whence  we  have  2  A  —  i  X»+A+B  —  i=o: 
Wherefore,  by  taking  2  A  —  i  =  o,  and  A  +  B  —  i 
^=o,  we  have  A  =  4,  and  B  =:  4  5  an(l  confequently 

n _ 

i  +  2  +  3  +  4 . n  C=  +  B«)  =  J  +2~- 

ii  X  n  +  I 


3.  Required  the  fum  of  the  feries  i3+23+33+43< 
or  1  -4-  8  +  27  +  64. ...nJ .? 

By  putting  An4  +  B  n*  -|-  C  n  +  D  n  —  t  +  8  + 
27  -f-  64  ...n3  *  and  proceeding  as  above,  we  fhall  have 
4  A  ns+6  a  ”2+4  a ‘"+A+3B  n1  +  3Bn+B+2C« 
+  C  +  D  (  =  n~T7j;)  =  »3  +  3  n  +  1,  and  therefore 
4A—  i  x7  +  6A+3  B  —  3x«2+4  A+3Bi-2C  -j 
Xn+A  +  B+C+D-i=o.  Hence  A  — 

1  —  6  A\  —  _(  3  —  4  A  3  —  t 

‘3  j  -c(= - ;  )-*’ 

■  B  —  C)  =0 


b(= 

D  (=1  —  A 

+  33  +  45 


and  therefore  1 3  4*  2* 


!=  r  + 


2  4: 


«1X»+  i|\ 
or  = - — 


4  /  2  V  4 

In  the  very  fame  manner  it  will  be  found,  that 


ns  n'  n3 

n 

Iv+  24+3«  *  ■ 

J+-+  J~ 

3^ 

ne  n  5  ft4 

Is  +  2S  +  3s  • 

. n  -  6+  2  +  Tz 

12 

«  nJ  n  .  n ‘ 

123  /? 

1°  +  2°  +  3  • 

7  1  2  2 

6  42* 

z  r  • 

What  is  the  fum  of  the  ten  fird  terms  of  the  feries 

14-2  +  3,  &c.  ? 

V  ..  r  «Xa+i _ IoX  II _ 

In  this  cafe  0=10,  then  — - — - - —  J^« 


is+  23  +  33,  &c.  ? 

,  x  n  ■+■  l|*_  IOO  X  121  _  _v,,v 

10,  then - - - - - 25  x  121 

4  4 

=  3°25* 

4.  Required  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries  of  tri¬ 
angular  numbers  o,  1,  3,  6,  10 . n.  ? 

Let  A  n 1  4-  B  n  *  +  C  n  =  I,  2,  3 . n,  =  s. — 

Now  the  n  +  ith  term  of  this  feries,  by  Example  2.  is 

2  2 

- -  n1  n  . 

+  I  =  j  +  ~+  — .  Now,  the  fird  equation  be- 


Then  A.  it  +  i|3  +  B  +  i|2  .  C  .. 


2  1  2  _ 

ing  fubtracled  from  this,  we  have  3An2  +  3  A  +  2B, 

Xn  +  A  +  B+C=—  +  Or,3  An1  4- 3A/1  + 
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Series* 


A+C  =  Y+i— 2BX«  —  B* 

Whence,  by  equating  the  homologous  terms,  \v<? 
have  3  A  =  -J-,  and  A  =  4-  -  2  B  =  3  A;  whence 

2B=4—  i- 0,  A+Cre—  B.  Hence  C  =  y 
Now,  thefe  values  being  fubftituted  in  the  above 
n  3  « 

equation,  gives  the  fum  =  —  g  — 


The  difference  of  thefe  feries  is  * 


R  1  —  a  ,  a  Scrinpafa-1* 

-x 


n  ^  a  — -  1  X/*  -f-  1 


/z  r 


.  »  +  1 


;  and  if  n  -f  1  be  put  for  w, 


the 


fum  of  n  terms  of  this  feries  will  be 


ti .  n  -f-  1  •  if  ■+»  4 


1.2  .3 

By  proceeding  in  the  fame  manner,  the  fum  of  n  nuities  ;  and  Scrtptcres  JLogantnmctj  <xc. ;  xvc  ^umca 
terms  of  pyramidal  numbers,  J,  4,  10,  20,  35*  &£*••••  t  Hodrine  of  Chances,  and  a  Paper  by  the  fame  author  in 
n .  n  4-  1  .  n  +  2  .  >7+3.  .  .  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  no  240  ;  Simplon’*  Al- 

•*  1  nr  ill  Kp  fnimd  “  -  ‘  And \ — „  TT/r.,Trc.  TTluvirtne.  and  IVTifr  ellanies  -  Steilmp’S 


which  reduced  becomes 

To  proceed  farther  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  li¬ 
mits  afligned  for  this  article;  we  mnftj therefore  refer 
thofe  who  require  more  information  on  this  fubjed  to 
the  following  authors.— Bertrand’s  Diveloppement ,  &c. 
vol.  1  ;  Dodfon’s  Mathematical  Repofitory,  vol.  I  ;  E- 
merfon’s  Algebra;  Appendix  to  Gravefend  s  Algebra; 
Hutton’s  Paper  on  Cubic  Equations  and  Infinite  Se¬ 
ries,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  for  17804  Mac- 
laurin’s  Fluxions;  Malcolm’s  Arithmetic  ;  Mafere’s  An¬ 
nuities  ;  and  Scriptcres  JLogarUhmici,  &c. ;  He  Moivre’s 


n  will  be  found  =  J-~ - ; - r  ~~  And 

1  .  z  .4  •  4 

the  fum  of  any  feries  of  figurate  numbers  is  determined 
by  a  like  formula,  the  law  of  continuation  being  obvi¬ 
ous. 

What  is  the  fum  of  the  ten  firft  terms  of  triangular 
numbers  1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  See.  ?  _ 

/Z.7Z-f-T.fl*-f"2  T  OX  IlXl2 

Here  n  =z  10;  then  7 - “  —  = 


=  220. 


I  z 

Let  the  fum  of  the  feries  “p  4"  r}  4“ 


R3 


conti- 


'  n  R 

I  —  a 


Second, ; 


R 


See,  =  "X 
a 


~n  R 

I  — 


gebra,  Eflays,  Fluxions,  and  Mifcellanies  ;  Steiling’s 
Summatio  et  Interpolate  Serierum  ;  Syntagma  Matbeftos, 
&c. 

SERINGAPATAM,  the  capital  of  Myfore,  the 
dominions  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  is  fituated  in  an  ifland  of 
the  Cavery  river,  about  290  or  300  miles  from  Ma¬ 
dras.  The  iiland,  upon  furvey,  appeared  to  be  about 
four  miles  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
acrofs  the  middle,  where  it  is  like  wife  higheft,  whence 
it  gradually  falls  and  narrows  towards  the  extremities. 
The  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  on  which  there  is  a  fort  of 
confiderable  ftrength,  Hopes  more,  efpecially  towards 
the  north  ;  and  the  ground  rifing  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  river  commands  a  diftind  view  of  every  part  of 
the  fort.  The  fort  and  outworks  occupy  about  a  mile 
of  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by 
magnificent  buildings,  and  ancient  Hindoo  pagodas, 
contrafted  with  the  more  lofty  and  fplendid  monuments 
lately  raifed  in  honour  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  Phe 
great  garden,  called  the  Laul  Huug)  covers  about  as 
much  of  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland  as  the  fort  and  out¬ 
works  do  of  the  weft;  and  the  whole  intermediate  fpace, 
except  a  fmall  mclofure  on  the  north  bank  near  the  fort, 
was,  before  the  laft  war,  filled  with  houfes,  and  formed 
an  extenfive  fuburb,  of  which  the  greatelt  part  was  de. 
ftroyed  by  Tippoo  to  make  room  for  batteries  to  de¬ 
fend  the  ifland  when  attacked  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Earl  Cornwallis  and  the  Mahratta  chiefs  in  Februa¬ 
ry  1792.  This  fuburb,  or  town  of  modern  ftrudure, 
is  about  half  a  mile  fquare,  divided  into  regular  crofs 
flreets,  all  wide,  and  (haded  on  each  fide  by  trees.  It 
is  furrounded  by  a  ftrong  mud  wall,  contains  many  good 
houies,  and  feems  to  have  been  preferved  by  the  Sultan 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  and  for  the  con* 
venience  of  troops  ftationed  on  that  part  of  the  iiland 
for  its  defence.  A  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  town 
is  the  entrance  to  the  great  garden,  which  was  laid  out 
in  regular  fhady  walks  of  large  cyprefs  trees,  and 
abounding  with  fruit-trees,  floweis,  and  vegetables  of 
every  dtfeription.  It  poflefied  all  the  beauty  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  a  country  retirement,  and  was  dignified  by 
the  maufoleum  of  Hyder  the  late  fultan,  and  a  fuperb 
new  palace  built  by  his  fon.  This  noble  garden  was 
—  devoted  to  deftrudion ;  and  the  trees  which  had  fiiaded 
JL  See.  =:  ““X  —  +~~1  +  TT3  their  proud  mafter,  and  contributed  to  his  pleafures, 
R  3  9  *  «  R-  R*  ■  Were  formed  into  the  means  of  proteding  his  enemies 

—  a  a  fubvertiug  his  empiie.  Before  that  event,  fo  glori- 

7  *  ^  r*  ous  to  the  arms  of  England,  this  infulated  metropolis 

P  p  2  {%s 


5.  l^et  tne  lum  01  uic  icric*  -g- 
rmed  to  n  terms  be  required  ? 

If  we  multiply  this  feries  indefinitely  continued  by 
rH|S  or  R1 —  2  R  +  1,  the  produd  is  R;  there¬ 
fore  the  amount  of  the  indefinite  feries  is  ^  ^{’  an<^ 

the  fum  of  n  terms  may  be  found  by  fubtrading  the 
terms  after  the  «th  from  that  amount.  Now,  the  terms 

after  the  «th  are  ^  ~  4"  j^n  2>  &c*  wkich  may 

be  divided  into  the  two  following  feries  ; 

n  1  1  1 

Firft,  X~j^+  jji  +  &c.  — 

1  1  2  3  1  -- 

Second,  4“  =  R _ i| 1 

Now,  if  we  write  a  for  and  r  for  R  —  l ,  and 

fubtrad  the  fum  of  thefe  two  feries  from  the  amount 
©f  the  propofed  feries  indefinitely  continued,  the  remain- 


n  I 

Fxr—  r 

R 


I  —  ana 

der  will  be  found  -= - X  R  —  • 

r  t 

6.  Let  the  fum  of  the  feries 


n  —  2 


“8 


»R  T 

See,  be  required  ? 

This  feries  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing. 

n  n  n  l 

Firft,  _“b  + 


~n  R1+/.R-,&C* 


R  +  R 


*4"  — 


.  .  — A_ 
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SenRoham  (fays  Major  Dirom)  muft  have  been  the  richeft,  molt 
Seriphus.  conven*ent>  and  beautiful  fpot  poffeffed  in  the  prefcnt 
Y— — '  age  by  any  native  prince  in  India  ;  but  when  the  allies 
left  it,  the  Sultan’s  fort  and  city  only  remained  in  re¬ 
pair  amidft  all  the  wrecks  of  his  former  grandeur,  the 
illand  prefenting  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  wretch¬ 
ed  barrennefs.  Tippoo  is  a  man  of  talents,  enterprife, 
and  great  wealth  ;  but,'  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
the  remaining  years  of  his  ill-fated  life  will  be  unequal 
to  renew  the  beauties  of  his  terreftrial  paradife.  N.  Lat. 
12°  31'  45'  .  E.  Long.  96°  46'  45". 

SERINGHAM,  an  ifland  of  Indoftan,  formed 
about  hx  miles  north-wed  of  Trinchmopoly  by  the  river 
Cavery,  which  divides  itfclf  into  two  branches  :  that  to 
the  northward  takes  the  name  of  Cokroon ,  but  the 
louthern  branch  prefervcs  its  old  name  the  Cavery . 
Each  of  thefe  rivers,  after  a  courfe  of  about  90  miles, 
empty  themfelves  into  the  fea ;  the  Coleroon  at  Devi- 
cottah,  and  the  Cavery  near  Tranquebar,  at  about  20 
miles  didance  from  one  another.  In  this  ifland,  facing 
Trinchinopoly,  dood  a  famous  pagoda  furrounded  by 
feven  fquare  walls  of  done,  25  feet  high  and  four  feet 
thick.  The  fpace  between  the  outward  and  fecond 
walls  meafured  310  feet,  and  fo  proportionably  of  the 
red.  Each  inclofure  had  four  large  gates,  with  a  high 
tower ;  which  were  placed,  one  in  the  middle  of  each 
fide  of  the  inclofure,  and  oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  outward  wall  was  about  four  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  its  gateway  to  the  fouth  was  ornament¬ 
ed  with  pillars,  fome  of  which  were  Angle  dones  33  feet 
in  length  and  five  in  diameter ;  while  thofe  that  formed 
the  roof  were  dill  larger  ;  and  in  the  inmod  inclofure 
were  the  chapels. — About  half  a  mile  to  the  ead  was 
another  large  pagoda  called  JumbikiJlna,  which  bad  but 
one  inrlofure. 

The  pagoda  of  Seringham  was  held  in  great  venera¬ 
tion,  from  a  belief  that  it  contained  the  identical  image 
of  the  god  Widnou  worfhipped  by  Brama;  and  pilgrims 
came  here  from  all  parts  of  India  with  offerings  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  procure  abfolution.  A  large  part  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  ifland  was  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Bramins  who  inhabited  the  pagoda;  and  thefe,  with 
their  families,  formerly  amounted  to  110  fewer  than 
40,000  perfons,  all  maintained  by  the  fuperditious  li¬ 
berality  of  the  adjacent  country. 

SERIOLA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  order  of  polygamia  aequalis,  and  to  the  clafs  of 
fyngenefia ;  and  in  the  natural  fydem  ranged  under  the 
49th  order,  Compofita.  The  receptacle  is  paleaceous ; 
the  calyx  Ample  ;  and  the  pappus  is  fomewhat  plumofe. 
There  are  four  fpecies ;  1.  The  Levigata.  2.  iEthnen- 
fis.  3 .  Cretenfis.  4.  Urens.  The  firft  is  a  aative 
of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft; 
the  fecond  is  a  native  of  Italy  ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouth  of  Europe. 

SERIPHIUM,in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  monogamia,  and  to  the  clafs  of  fyn¬ 
genefia.  The  calyx  is  imbricated  ;  the  corolla  is  mo- 
nopetalous  and  regular,  with  one  oblong  feed  under  it. 
There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  cinereum ,  which  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SERIPHUS  (anc.  geog. ),  one  of  the  Cyclades  or 
Hands  in  the  JEgean  fea,  called  Saxum  Seriphium  by 
Tacitus,  as  if  all  a  rock ;  one  of  the  ufual  places  of  ba- 
niftiment  among  the  Fvomans.  The  people,  Seriphii  ; 
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who,  together  with  the  Siptmii,  joined  Greece  againii  Sermoa 
Xerxes,  were  almoft  the  only  iflanders  who  refufed  .  H 
to  give  him  earth  and  water  in  token  of  fubmifiion,  Serpen8, 
(Herodotus).  §eriphia  Rana ,  a  proverbial  faying  con¬ 
cerning  a  perfon  who  can  neither  fing  nor  fay;  frogs  in 
this  ifland  being  laid  to  be  dumb,  (Pliny). 

SERMON,  a  difeourfe  delivered  in  public,  for  the 
purpofe  of  religious  inftrudfion  and  improvement. 

buneral  Sermon*  See  Funeral  Orations . 

SERON  of  almonds,  is  the  quantity  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  weight;  of  anile  feed,  it  is  from  three  to  four  han¬ 
dled;  of  C aft ile  foap,  from  two  hundred  and  an  halt  co 
three  hundred  and  three  quarters. 

SEROSITY,  in  medicine,  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood. 

SERPENS,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  in  the 
northern  hemifphere,  called  more  particularly  Serpens 
Ophiuchi .  1  h£  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Serpens,  in 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  1 8  ;  in  Tycho’s,  13  ;  in  He- 
velius’s,  22  ;  and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  64. 

Serpens  Idiceps ,  or  Double -headed  Snake  ;  a  monfter 
©f  the  ferpent  kind  there  being  no  permanent  fpecies 
of  this  conformation.  That  reprefen  ted  on  Plate 
CCCCXLIX.  and  copied  from  Edwards,  came  from 
the  ifland  of  Barbadoes  ;  and  was  laid  to  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  an  egg  of  the  fize  of  a  (mall  pullet’s  egg  by 
a  man  who  found  it  under  ground  as  he  was  digging. 

The  heads  were  not  in  an  horizontal  pofition  when  the 
fnake  lay  on  its  belly,  but  inclined  to  each  other  on 
their  -  under- fides,  leaving  an  opening  for  the  throat  to 
come  in  between  the  two  heads  underneath,  as  is  eht- 
preffed  at  A.  .  The  upper  .fide,  for  the  whole  length, 
was  covered  with  fmall  icales,  falling  one  over  another  ; 
the  belly  was  covered  with  Angle  feales  running  acrofs 
it,  in  the  form  of  half  i;ings.  It  was  all  over  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  colour,  without  any  fpots  or  variation.  Mr  Ed¬ 
wards  alfo  informs  us,  that  a  perfon  brought  to  him 
a  common  Englifh  fnake,  which  had  two  heads  quite 
feparate  from  each  other,  the  necks  parting  about  an 
inch  from  the  head. 

Serpens,  Serpent ,  in  the  Linnsean  fyfteni  of  zoo¬ 
logy,  an  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  am - 
phibia ,  and  comprehending  fix  genera,  viz.  the  c  rota /vs, 
or  rattle-fnake  ;  the  boa,  including  ten  fpecies  ;  the  co¬ 
luber,  or  viper;  the  angu's,  or  fnake  ;  the  amphijbxno,  or 
annulatcd  fnake,  the  body  and  tail  of  which  are  coni- 
pofed  of  annular  fegments  ;  and  the  cacilia,  or  tentacu¬ 
lated  Inake,  the  body  and  tail  of  which  are  wrinkled, 
without  feales,  and  the  upper  part  furnifhed  with  two 
feelers  ;  and  including  two  fpecies.  See  an  account  of 
thefe  genera  under  their  refpe&ive  names.  1 

The  chara&crs  of  ferpents,  according  to  Linnasus,  Diftin- 
are  thefe:  They  are  amphibious  animals,  breathing guirhing 
through  the  mouth  by  means  of  lungs  only  ;  having  acliara(^eF 
tapering  body,  no  diftinft  neck  ;  the  jaws  not  articula-  £crpcnt* 
ted,  but  dilatable,  and  deftitute  of  feet,  fins,  and  ears.  2 

The  ferpent  has  from  the  beginning  been  the  enemy  General 
of  man;  and  it  has  hitherto  continued  to  terrify  andobferva" 
annoy  him,  notvvithftanding  all  the  arts  which  haveti0ns‘ 
been  praaifed  to  deftroy  it.  Formidable  in  itfelf,  it 
deters  the  invader  from  the  purfuit ;  and  from  its  fi¬ 
gure,  capable  of  finding  fhelter  in  a  little  fpace,  it  is 
not  eafily  difeovered  by  thofe  who  would, venture  to 
encounter  it.  Thus  poffeffed  at  once  of  potent  arms, 
and  iuacceffibk  or  fecure  retreats,  it  baffles  all  the 

arts 
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Serpens,  arts  of  man,  though  ever  fo  earneftly  bent  upon  its 

- - - -  deftruftion.  For  this  reafon,  there  is  fcarce  a  country 

in  the  world  that  does  not  ftiU  give  birth  to  this  poi- 
fonous  brood,  that  Teems  formed  to  quell  human  pride, 
and  reprefs  the  boafts  of  fecurity.  Mankind  have  dri¬ 
ven  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  wolf,  from  their  vicini¬ 
ty  ;  but  the  fnake  and  the  viper  ftill  defy  their  power. 

Their  numbers,  however,  are  thinned  by  human  af- 
fiduitv  ;  and  it  is  poffible  fome  of  the  kinds  are  whol¬ 
ly  deftroyed.  In  none  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are 
they  fufficiently  numerous  to  be  truly  terrible.  The 
various  malignity  that  has  been  aferibed  to  European 
ferpents  of  old  is  now  utterly  unknown  \  there  are  not 
above  three  or  four  kinds  '  that  are  dangerous,  and 
their  poifon  operates  in  all  in  the  fame  manner.  T.  he 
drowfy  death,  the  {farting  of  the  blood  from  every 
pore,  the  infat iable  and  burning  third,  the  melting 
down  the  foil'd  mafs  of  the  whole  form  into  one  heap 
of  putrefadlion,  faid  to  be  oceafioned  by  the  bites,  of 
African  ferpents,  are  horrors  with  which  we  are  entire¬ 
ly  unacquainted. 

But  though  we  h-ve  thus  reduced  thefe  dangers,  ha¬ 
ving  been  incapable  of  wholly  removing  them,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  they  (till  iage  with  all  their  ancient 
malignity.  In  the  warm  countries  that  lie  within  the 
tropics,  as  well  as  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  few,  the  ferpents  propagate 
in  equal  proportion.  But  of  all  countries  tliofe  re¬ 
gions  have  them  in  the  greateft  abundance  where  the 
fields  are  unpeopled  and  fertile,  and  where  the  climate 
fupplies  warmth  and  humidity.  All  along  the  fwampy 
banks  of  the  river  Niger  or  Oroonoko,  where  the  fun 
is  hot,  the  forefts  thick,  and  the  men  but  few,  the  fer¬ 
ments  chug  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  m  infinite 
numbers,  and  carry  on  an  unceafing  war  againft  all 
other  animals  in  their  vicinity,  Travellers  have  adjured 
us,  that  they  have  often  feen  large  fnakes  twining 
round  the  trunk  of  a  tall  tree,  encompaffmg  it  like  a 
wreath,  and  thus  riling  and  deicending  at  pleafure. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  rejed  as  wholly  fabulous  the 
accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients  of  the  tenible  devafta- 
tions  committed  by  a  bugle  ferpent.  It  is  probable,  in 
early  times,  when  the  arts  were  little  known,  and  man¬ 
kind  were  but  thinly  Scattered  over  the  earth,  that  fer¬ 
pents,  continuing  undifturbed  pofleffors  of  the  foieft, 
grew  to  an  amazing  magnitude  ;  and  every  other  tribe 
cf  animals  fell  before  them.  It  then  might  have,  hap¬ 
pened,  that  ferpents  reigned  the  tyrants  of  a  diftrid 
for  centuries  together.  To  animals  of  this  kind,  g.own 
by  time  and  rapacity  to  too  or  150  feet  in  length,  the 
lion,  the  tiger,  and  even  the  elephant  itfelf,  were  but 
feeble  opponents.  That  horrible  feetor,  which  even  the 
commonefl  and  the  molt  harmlefs  fnakes  are  fliil  found 
to  diffufe,  might,  in  thefe  larger  ones,  become  too 
powerful  for  any  living  being  to  withftand  ;  and  while 
they  preyed  without  diftindion,  they  might  thus  alfo 
have  poifoned  the  atmofphere  around  them.  In  this 
manner,  having  for  ages  lived  in  the  hidden  and  un¬ 
peopled  foreft,  and  finding,  as  their  appetites  were  more 
powerful,  the  quantity  of  their  prey  decreasing,  it  is 
poffible  they  might  venture  boldly  from  their  retreats 
into  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  and  carry 
confternation  among  mankind,  as  they  had  before  de- 
folati on  among  the  lower  ranks  of  .  nature.  We  have 
many  hiftories  of  antiquity,  pi  denting  us  fuch  a  pic* 
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ture,  and  exhibiting  a  whole  nation  finking  under  the  Serpen*. 
ravages  of  a  fingle  ferpent.  At  that  time  man  had  not  v  " '"** 
learned  the  art  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  many  to  effed 
one  great  purpofe.  Oppofing  multitudes  only  adaed 
new  vidims  to  the  general  calamity,  and  increafed  mu¬ 
tual  embarraffment  and  terror.  The  animal  .was  there¬ 
fore  to  be  fingly  oppofed  by  him  who  had  the  greateft 
ftrength,  the  b eft  armour,  and  the  moll  undaunted  cou¬ 
rage.  In  fueh  an  encounter,  hundreds  muft  have  fal¬ 
len  ;  till  one,  more  lucky  than  the  reft,  by  a  fortunate 
blow,  or  by  taking  the  monfler  in  its  torpid  interval, 
and  furcharged  with  fpoil,  might  kill,  and  thus  rid  his 
country  of  the  deilroyer.  Such  was  the  original  oc¬ 
cupation  of  heroes  ;  and  thofe  who  firft  obtained  that 
name,  from  their  deflroyirig  the  ravagers  of  the  earth, 
gained  it  much  more  defervedly  than  their  fucceffors, 
who  acquired  their  reputation  only  for  their  {kill  in  de- 
flroying  each  other.  But  as  we  defeend  into  more  en¬ 
lightened  antiquity,  wc  find  thefe  animals  lefs  formi¬ 
dable,  as  being  attacked  in  a  more  fuceefsful  manner. 

We  are  told,  that  while  Regulus  led  his  army -along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Bagrada  in  Africa,  an  enormous  fer¬ 
pent  difputed  his  paffage  over.  We  are  aflfured  by  Pliny, 
that  it  was  1 20  feet  long,  and  that  it  had  deltroyed  many 
of  the  army.  At  laft,  however,  the  battering  engines 
were  brought  out  againft  it  ;  and  thefe  affailing  it  at  a 
diflance,  it  was  foon  deftroyed.  Its  fpoils  were  car¬ 
ried  to  Rome,  and  the  general  was  decreed  an  ovation 
for  his  fuccefs.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  fadls  better 
afeertained  in  hiflory  than  this  :  an  ovation  was  a  re¬ 
markable  honour  ;  and  was  given  only  for  fome  fignal 
exploit  that  did  not  deferve  a  triumph  :  no  hiftorian 
would  offer  to  invent  that  part  of  the  flory  at  leaft, 
without  being  fubje£t  to  the  mofl  fhametul  dete&ion. 

The  fkin  was  kept  for  feveral  years  after  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol ;  and  Pliny  fays  he  faw  it  there.  At  prefent,  in¬ 
deed,  fuch  ravages  from  ferpents  are  fcarce  feen  in  any 
part  of  the  world ;  not  but  that,  in  Africa  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  fome  of  them  are  powerful  enough  to  brave  the 
affaults  of  men  to  this  day. 

Nequent  expleri  corda  tuendo 

Ttrribtles  ocuks  villofaque  fells  pefiore. 

If  we  take  a  furvey  of  ferpents  in  general,  they  have 
marks  by  which  they  are  diftinguifhed  from  all  the  reft 
of  animated  nature.  They  have  the  length  and  the  fup- 
plenefs  of  the  eel,  but  want  fins  to  fvvim  with  ;.  they 
have  the  fcaly  covering  and  pointed  tail  of  the  lizard, 
but  they  want  legs  to  walk  with  ;  they  have,  the 
crawling  motion  of  the  worm,  but,  unlike  that  animal, 
they  have  lungs  to  breathe  with :  like  all  the  reptile 
kind,  they  are  refentful  when  offended ;  and  nature  has 
fupplied  them  with  terrible  arms  to  revenge  every  in¬ 
jury. 

Though  they  are  poffeffed  of  very  different  degrees 
of  malignity,  yet  they  are  all  formidable  to  man,  a.ndtion)Jf 
have  a  ftrong  fimilitude  of  form  to  each  other.  With  their 
refpeft  to  their  conformation,  all  ferpents  have  a  very  mouth, 
wide  mouth  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  head  ;  and, 
what  is  very  extraordinary,  they  can  gape  and  fwallow 
the  head  of  another  animal  which  is  three  times  as  big 
as  their  own.  Plowever,  it  is  noway  furprifing  that 
the  fit  in  of  the  fnake  fhould  ftretch  to  receive  fo  large 
a  morfel  5  the  wonder  feems  how  the  jaws  could  take,  it 
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in.  IV)  explain  this,  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  jaws 
of  this  animal  do  not  open  as  ours,  in  the  manner  of  a 
pair  of  hinges,  where  bones  are  applied  to  bones,  and 
play  upon  one  another ;  on  the  contrary,  the  ferpent’s 
jaws  are  held  together  at  the  roots  by  a  ft  retching  rnuf- 
cnlar  (kin  ;  by  which  means  they  open  as  widely  as  the 
animal  choofes  to  ftretch  them,  and  admit  of  a  prey 
much  thicker  than  the  fnake’s  own  body.  The  throat, 
like  ftretching  leather,  dilates  to  admit  the  morfel ; 
the  ftomacli  receives  it  in  part,  and  the  reft  remains  in 
the  gullet,  till  putrefadlion  and  the  juices  of  the  ferpent’s 
body  unite  to  diffolve  it. 

Some  ferpents  have  fangs  or  canine  teeth,  and  others 
are  without  them  The  teeth  in  all  are  crooked  and 
hollow  ;  and,  by  a  peculiar  contrivance,  are  capable  of 
being  eredled  or  depreffed  at  pleafure. 

The  eyes  of  all  ferpents  are  fmall,  if  compared  to 
the  length  of  the  body ;  and  though  differently  co- 
loure  l  in  different  kinds,  yet  the  apnearance  of  all  is 
malign  and  heavy  ;  and,  from  their  known  qualities, 
they  ftrike  the  imagination  with  the  idea  of  a  creature 
meditating  mifehief.  In  fome,  the  upper  eyelid  is 
wanting,  and  the  ferpent  winks  only  with  that  below ; 
in  others,  the  animal  has  a  militating  membrane  or 
ikin,  refemblmg  that  which  is  found  in  birds,  which 
keeps  the  eye  clean  and  preferves  the  fight.  The  fub- 
{lance  of  the  eye  in  all  is  hard  and  horny  ;  the  cryflal- 
line  humour  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  globe. 

The  holes  for  hearing  are  very  vilible  in  all :  but 
there  are  no  conduits  for  fmelling  ;  though  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  fome  of  them  enjoy  that  fenfe  in  tolerable  per¬ 
fection. 

The  tongue  in  all  thefe  animals  is  long  and  forky. 
It  is  compofed  of  two  long  flefhy  fubftances,  which 
terminate  in  fharp  points,  and  are  very  pliable.  At 
the  root  it  is  connected  very  ftrongly  to  the  neck  by  two 
tendons,  that  give  it  a  variety  of  play.  Some  of  the  vi¬ 
per  kind  have  tongues  a  fifth  part  of  the  length  of  their 
bodies  ;  they  are  continually  darting  them  out ;  but  they 
are  entirely  harmlefs,  and  only  terrify  thofe  who  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  real  lituation  of  their  poifon. 

If  from  the  jaws  we  go  on  to  the  gullet,  we  fhall 
find  it  very  wide  for  the  animal’s  fize,  and  capable  of 
being  diftended  to  a  great  degree  ;  at  the  bottom  of 
this  lies  the  ftomach,  which  is  not  fo  capacious,  and 
receives  only  a  part  of  the  prey,  while  the  reft  conti¬ 
nues  in  the  gullet  for  digeftion.  When  the  fubftance 
in  the  ftomach  is  diffolved  into  chyle,  it  paffes  into  the 
inteftines,  and  from  thence  goes  to  nourifhment,  or  to 
be  excluded  by  the  vent. 

Like  moft  other  animals,  ferpents  are  furnifhed  with 
lungs,  which  we  fuppofe  are  ferviceable  in  breathing, 
though  vve  cannot  perceive  the  manner  in  which  this 
operation  is  performed  ;  for  though  ierpents  are  often 
feen  apparently  to  draw  in  their  bieath,  yet  we  cannot 
find  the  fmalleft  figns  of  their  ever  refpiring  it  again. 
Their  lungs,  however,  are  long  and  large,  and  doubt- 
lefs  are  neceflaiy  to  promote  their  languid  circulation. 
The  heart  is  formed  as  in  the  tortoife,  the  frog,  and 
the  lizard  kinds,  fo  as  to  work  without  the  aftiftance 
of  the  lungs.  It  is  fingle  ;  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
blood  flowing  from  the  great  veHi  to  the  great  artery 
by^the  (horteft  courfe.  By  this  contrivance  of  nature 
we'  eafily  gather  two  confequences ;  that  fnakes  are 
amphibious,  being  equally  capable  of  living  on  land 
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in  the  water ;  and  that  alfo  they  are  torpid  in  win# 
like  the  bat,  the  lizard,  and  other  animals  formed 
in  the  fame  manner.  9 

The  vent  in  thefe  animals  ferves  for  the  emiflion  of  W>de  of 
the  urine  and  the  beces,  and  for  the  purpofes  of  gene- ^cncratlcm* 
ration.  The  inftrument  of  generation  in  the  male  is 
double,  being  forked  like  the  tongue  :  the  ovaries  in 
the  female  are  double  alfo  ;  and  tne  aperture  is  very 
large,  in  o;der  to  receive  the  double  inftrument  of  the 
male.  They  copulate  in  their  retreats  ;  and  it  is  faid 
by  the  ancients,  that  in  this  fi tuation  they  appear  like 
one  ferpent  with  two  heads.  I0 

As  the  body  of  this  animal  is  long,  {lender,  and  ca- Number  of 
pable  of  bending  in  every  dire£lion,  the  number  of3°ints 
joints  in  the  back-bone  are  numerous  beyond  what  one 
would  imagine.  I11  the  generality  of  quadrupeds,  they  ’ 
amount  to  not  above  30  or  40  ;  in  the  ferpent  kind 
they  amount  to  145  from  the  head  to  the  vent,  and  2$ 
more  from  that  to  the  tail.  The  number  of  thefe  joints 
miift  give  the  back-bone  a  furpriftng  degree  of  pliancy; 
but  this  is  ftill  increafed  by  the  manner  in  which  each 
of  thefe  joints  are  locked  into  the  other.  In  man  and 
quadrupeds,  the  flat  furfaces  of  the  bones  are  laid  one 
againft  the  other,  and  bound  tight  by  linews  ;  but  in 
ferpents,  the  bones  play  one  within  the  other  like  ball 
and  focket,  fo  that  they  have  full  motion  upon  each 
other  in  every  diredlion.  Tr 

Though  the  number  of  joints  in  the  back-bone  is  Number  of 
great,  yet  that  of  the  ribs  is  {bill  greater  ;  for,  fromrib?* 
the  head  to  the  vent,  there  are  two  ribs  to  every  joint, 
which  makes  their  number  290  in  all.  Thefe  ribs  are 
furniflied  with  mufcles,  four  in  number;  which  being 
inferted  into  the  head,  run  along  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  give  the  animal  great  ftrength  and  agility  in  all  its 
motions. 

The  fldn  a/fo  contributes  to  its  motions,  being  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  number  of  feales,  united  to  each  other  by  a 
tranfparent  membrane,  which  grows  harder  as  it  grows 
older,  until  the  animal  changes,  which  is  generally  done 
twice  a-year.  This  cover  then  burfts  near  the  head, 
and  the  fei pent  creeps  from'  it  by  an  undulatory  mo¬ 
tion,  in  a  new  {kin,  much  more  vivid  than  the  former. 

If  the  old  flough  be  then  viewed,  every  fcale  will  be 
diftin£lly  feen  like  a  piece  of  net-work,  and  will  be 
found  greateft  where  the  part  of  the  body  they  covered 
was  largcft. 

There  is  much  geometrical  neatnefs  in  the  difpofal  of 
the  ferpent’s  feales,  for  alhfting  the  animal’s  flnuous 
motion.  As  the  edges  of  the  foremoft  feales  lie  over 
the  ends  of  their  following  feales,  fo  thofe  edges,  when 
the  feales  are  eredled,  which  the  animal  has  a  power  of 
doing  in  a  fmall  degree,  catch  in  the  ground,  like  the 
nails  in  the  wheel  of  a  chariot,  and  fo  promote  and  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  animal’s  progreflive  motion.  The  eiedling 
thefe  feales  is  by  means  o(  a  multitude  of  diftinft  mufcles 
with  which  each  is  fupplied,  and  one  end  of  which  is 
tacked  each  to  the  middle  of  the  foregoing. 

In  fome  of  the  ferpent  kind  there  is  the  exa£left  fym- 
metry  in  thefe  feales  ;  in  others  they  are  difpofed  more 
irregularly.  In  feme  there  are  larger  feales  on  the  bel¬ 
ly,  and  often  anfwering  to  the  number  of  ribs  ;  in  others, 
however,  the  animal  is  without  them.  Upon  this  flight 
difference,  Linnaeus  has  founded  his  diftindliom  of  the 
various  claffes  of  the  ferpent  tribe. 

When  we  come  to  compare  ferpents  with  each  other,  Their  fize, 
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terpen*,  trie  fi rft  great  diftin&ion  appears  In  their  fizo;  no  other 
tribe  of  animals  differing  fo  widely  in  this  particular. 
This  tribe  of  animals,  like  that  of  fifhes,  feems  to  have 
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no  bounds  put  to  their  growth  :  their  bones  are  in  a 
great  meafure  cartilaginous,  and  they  are  cdnfequently 
capable  of  great  extenfion  :  the  older,  therefore,  a  fer* 
pent  becomes,  the  larger  it  grows  ;  and  as  they  feem  to 
live  to  a  great  age,  they  arrive  at  an  enormous  fize. 

Leguat  a  (lures  11s,  that  he  faw  one  in  Java  that  was 
50  feet  long.  Carli  mentions  their  growing  to  above 
40  feet  $  and  we  have  now  the  flcin  of  one  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  Mtifacum  that  meafures  32.  Mr  Wentworth,  who 
had  large  concerns  in  the  Berbices  in  America,  afTures 
us,  that  in  that  country  they  grow  to  an  enormous 
length.  He  one  day  fent  out  a  foldier,  with  an  Indian, 
to  kill  wild-fowl  for  the  table  ;  and  they  accordingly 
went  fome  miles  from  the  fort  :  in  purfuing  their  game, 
the  Indian,  who  generally  marched  before,  beginning 
to  tire,  went  to  reft  himfelf  upon  the  fallen  trunk  of  a 
tree,  as  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  ;  but  when  he  was  juft 
going  to  lit  down,  the  enormous  monfter  began  to 
move  >  and  Poor  favage  perceiving  that  lie  had  ap¬ 
proached  a  boo,  the  greateft  of  all  the  ferpent  kind, 
dropped  down  in  an  agony.  The  foldier,  who  percei¬ 
ved  at  fome  diftance  what  had  happened,  levelled  at 
the  ferpent’s  head,  and  by  a  lucky  aim  (hot  it  dead  : 
however,  he  continued  his  fire  until  he  was  affured  that 
the  animal  was  killed  ;  and  then  going  up  to  refeue  his 
companion,  who  was  fallen  motionlefs  by  its  fide,  he, 
to  his  aftenifliment,  found  him  dead  likevvife,  being 
killed  by  the  fright.  Upon  his  return  to  the  fort,  and 
telling  what  had  happened,  Mr  Wentworth  ordered 
the  animal  to  be  brought  up,  when  it  was  meafured, 
and  found  to  be  36  feet  long.  He  had  the  (kin  fluff, 
ed,  and  then  fent  to  Europe  as  a  prefent  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  in  whole  cabinet  it  was  lately  to  be  feen  at  the 
Hague  ;  but  the  flcin  is  (hrunk,  by  drying,  two  or  three 
feet.  In  the  Eaft  Indies  they  growalfo  to  an  enormous 
lize,  particularly  in  the  iffand  of  Java,  where,  we  are  af¬ 
fured,  that  one  of  them  will  deftroy  and  devour  a  buf¬ 
falo.  See  Boa. 

But  it  is  happy  for  mankind  that  the  rapacity  of  thefe 
frightful  creatures  is  often  their  punifhment ;  for  when¬ 
ever  any  of  the  ferpent  kind  have  gorged  themfelves  in 
this  manner,  whenever  their  body  is  l'een  partfciilaily 
ci  (tended  with  food,  they  then  become  torpid,  and  may 
be  approached  and  deftroyed  with  fafety.  Patient  of 
hunger  to  a  furprifino  degree,  whenever  they  feize  and 
1  wallow  their  prey,  they  feem,  like  forfeited  gluttons, 
unwieldy,  ftupid,  helplefr,  and  fleepy  :  they"  at  that 
time  feek  fome  retreat,  where  they  may  lurk  for  feve- 
ral  days  together,  and  digeft  their  meal  in  fafety  :  the 
fmallefl  effort  at  that  time  is  capable  of  deftroying 
them  ;  they  can  fcarce  make  any  reliftanee  ;  and  they 
are  equally  unqualified  for  flight  or  oppofition  :  that  is 
the  happy  opportunity  of  attacking  them  with  fuccefs: 

that  time  the  naked  Indian  himfelf  does  not  fear  to 
affail  them..  But  it  is  otherwife  when  this  fleepy  in- 
terval  of  digeftion  is  over ;  they  then  iffue,  with  fa- 
roifhed  appetites,  from  their  retreats,  and  with  accu¬ 
mulated  terrors,  while  every  animal  of  the  foreft  flies 
before  them. 

But  though  thefe  animals  are  of  all  others  the  moll; 
voracious,  and  though  the  morfel  which  they  i  wallow 
without  chewing,  is  greatet  than  what  any  other  crea¬ 


ture,  either  by  land  or  water,  can  devour  ;  yet  no  am-  Serpen 

ma.s  upon  earth  bear  abftmence  fo  long  as  they.  A  - v~ 

fmgle  meal,  with  many  of  the  fnake  kind,  feems  to  be 
the  adventure  of  a  feafon  ;  it  is  an  occurrence,  of  which 
they  have  been  for  weeks,  nay  lometimes  for  months,  in 
patient  expectation.  When  they  have  ftized  their 
prey,  their  induftry  for  feveral  weeks  is  entirely  difeon- 
trnued  ;  the  fortunate  capture  of  an  hour  often  fatisfies 
them  for  the  remaining  period  of  their  annual  activity. 

As  their  blood  is  colder  than  that  of  mo  ft  other  terref- 
tnal  animals,  and  as  it  circulates  but  (lowly  through 
their  bodies,  fo  their  powers  of  digeftion  arc  but  feeble 
i  heir  prey  continues,  for  a  long  time,  partly  in  the 
ltomach,  partly  in  the  gullet,  and  is  often  feen  in  part 
hanging  out  of  the  mouth.  1„  this  manner  it  digefts 
by  degrees  ;  and  m  proportion  as  the  part  below  is  dif- 
fo  ved,  the  part  above  is  taken  in.  It  is  not  therefore 
till  this  tedious  operation  is  entirely  performed,  that 
the  ferpent  renews  its  appetite  and  its  aftivity.  But 
mould,  any  accident  prevent  it  from  iffulng  once  more 
from  its  cell,  it  fill!  can  continue  to  bear  famine  for 
weeks,  months,  nay  for  years  together.  Vipers  *  are  of.  *  See  At 
ten  kept  in  boxes  for  fix  or  eight  months,  without  any  /?<*««. 
food  whatever  ;  and  there  ate  little  ferpents  fomitimea 
lent  over  to  Lurope  from  Grand  Cairo,  that  live  for 
feveral  years  111  glafles,  and  never  eat  at  all,  nor  even 
itam  the  glafs  with  their  excrements. 

Other  creatures  have  a  choice  in  their  proviffon  :  but  toll 
the  ferpent  indifcnmmately  preys  upon  all ;  the  buf¬ 
falo,  the  tiger,  and  the  gazelle.  One  would  think  that 
the  porcupine’s  quills  might  be  fuffieient  to  protect  it  • 
but  whatever,  has  life  ferves  to  appeafe  the  hunger  of 
t  lefe  devouring  creatures  :  porcupines,  with  all  their 
qn, 11s,  have  frequently  been  found  in  their  itomachs 
when  killed  and  opened  ;  nay,  they  molt  frequently  are 
ieen  to  devour  each  other.  7 

A  life  of  favage  hoftility  in  the  foreft  offers  the  ima- 
gmation  one  of  the  moft  tremendous  piftures  in  nature;  whkh  they 
in  thofe  burning  countries,  where  the  fun  dries  up  eve-  Sequent-. 

17  brook  tor  hundreds  of  miles  round  ;  when  what  had 
the  appearance  of  a  great  river  in  the  rainy  feafon  be 
comes,  m  fummer,  one  dreary  bed  of  fand  ;  in  thofe 
countries,  a  lake  that  is  never  dry,  or  a  brook  that  is 
perennial— is  confidered  by  every  animal  as  the  srreateft 
convenience  of  nature.  When  they  have  difoovered 
this,  no  dangers  can  deter  them  from  attempting  to 
flake  their  thirft.  Thus  the  neighbourhood  of  a  rivu- 
et,  in  the  heart  of  the  tropical  continents,  is  generally 
the  place  where  all  the  hoftile  tribes  of  nature  draw  up 
for  the  engagement.  On  the  banks  of  this  little  envied 
(pot,  thoufands  of  animals  of  various  kinds  are  feen  ven* 

t!lei’r  °r  PI|ePai'*ng  to  feize  their 
prey.  1  he  elephants  are  perceived  in  a  long  line,  march 

mg  from  the  darker  parts  of  the  foreft  ;°tl,e  buffaloes 
are  there,  depending  upon  numbers  for  fecurity  :  the' 
gazelles  relying  folely  upon  their  fwiftnefs  ;  the  lion  and 
tiger  waiting  a  proper  opportunity  to  feize  ;  but  chief- 
y  the  larger  ferpents  are  upon  guard  there,  and  defend 
the  acceffes  of  the  lake.  Not  an  hour  paffes  without 
fome  dreadful  combat ;  but  the  ferpent,  defended  by  its 
feales,  and  naturally  capable  of  fuflaining  a  multitude 
of  wounds,  is,  of  all  others,  the  moft  formidable  It 
is  the  moft  wakeful  alfo  ;  for  the  whole  tribe  fleep 
with  their  eyes  open  and  are  confequently  for  ever 
upon  the  watch  :  fo  that,  till  their  raplcity  is  fat;3fied" 

few 
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Serpens  few  other  animals  will  venture  to  approach  their  fta- 
'  tioB* 

The  found  comparing  ferpents  as  to  their  voices,  fome  are 

which  they  found  filent,  iome  have  a  peculiar  cry  ;  but  hilling  is 
titter.  the  found  which  they  moll  commonly  fend  forth,  ei¬ 
ther  as  a  call  to  their  kind,  or  as  a  threat  to  their  ene¬ 
mies.  In  the  countries  where  they  abound,  they  are 
generally  filent  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  they 
are  obliged  to  retire  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  ;  but 
as  the  cool  of  the  evening  approaches,  they  are  then 
heard  iffuing  from  their  cells  with  continued  hillings  ; 
and  fuch  is  the  variety  of  their  notes,  that  fome  have 
allured  us  they  very  much  refemble  the  mufic  of  an 
Englifh  grove.  This  fome  will  hardly  credit ;  at  any 
rate,  fuch  notes,  however  melodious,  can  give  but  very 
little  delight,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  malignity  of 
the  minUrel.  If  confidered,  indeed,  as  they1  anfwer  the 
animal’s' own  occalions,  they  will  be  found  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  its  nature,  and  fully  anfwering  the  purpofes  of 
19  terrifying  fuch  as  would  venture  to  offend  it. 

How  they  With  refpe£t  to  motion,  fome  ferpents,  particularly 
move*  thofe  of  the  viper  kind,  move  flowly  ;  while  others 
dart  with  amazing  fwiftnefs.  The  motion  in  all  is  fi- 
milar  ;  but  the  ftrength  of  body  in  fome  gives  a  very 
different  appearance.  The  viper,  that  is  but  a  flow 
feeble-bodied  animal,  makes  way  in  a  heavy  undulating 
manner  ;  advancing  its  head,  then  drawing  up  its  tail 
behind,  and  bending  the  body  into  a  bow  ;  then  from 
the  fpot  where  the  head  and  tail  were  united,  advan¬ 
cing  the  head  forward  as  before.  This,  which  is  the 
motion  of  all  ferpents,  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  earth-worm  or  the  naked  fnail.  The  ferpent,  as 
was  faid  above,  has  a  back-bone,  with  numerous  joints ; 
and  this  bone  the  animal  has  a  pqwer  of  bending  in 
every  dire&ion,  but  without  being  able  to  fhorten  or 
lengthen  it  at  pleafure.  The' earth- worm,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  back-bone  ;  but  its  body  is  compofed  of 
rings,  which,  like  a  barber’s  puff,  it  can  lengthen,  or 
fhorten  as  it  finds  neceffary.  The  earth-worm,  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  move  forward,  lengthens  the  body  ; 
then  by  the  fore  part  clings  to  the  ground  where  it  has 
reached,  and  then  contracts  and  brings  up  its  real  1 
then,  when  the  body  is  thus  fhortened,  the  lore-part  is 
lengthened  again  for  another  progrefiion,  and  fo  on. 
The  ferpent,  inftead  of  fhortening  the  body,  bends  it 
into  an  arch  ;  and  this  is  the  principal  difference  between 
ferpentine  and  vermicular  progreflion. 

We  have  initanced  this  motion  in  the  viper,  as  moft 
eafilv  difeerned  ;  but  there  are  many  ferpents  tlxat  dart 
with  fuch  amazing  fwiftnefs,  that  they  appear  rather 
to  leap  than  crawl.  It  is  mod  probable,  however,  that 
no  ferpent  can  dart  upon  even  ground  farther  than  its 
own  length  at  one  effort.  Our  fears  indeed  may  in- 
creafe  the  force  of  their  fpeed,  which  is  fometimes 
found  fo  fatal.  We  are  told  by  fome,  that  they  will 
dart  to  a  very  great  diffance  ;  but  this  we  have  never 
been  able  to  afeertain.  The  manner  of  progreflion  in 
the  fwifteft  ferpent  we  know,  which  is  the  jaculus,  is 
by  inftantiy  coiling  itfelf  upon  its  tail,  and  darting 
from  thence  to  its  full  extent  :  then  carrying  the  tail, 
as  quick  as  lightning,  to  the  head  ;  coiling  and  dart¬ 
ing  again  ;  and  by  this  means  proceeding  with  extreme 
rapidity,  without  ever  quitting  the  ground.  Indeed, 
it  we  confider  the  length  and  the  weaknefs  of  the 
back-bone  in  all  thefe  animals ;  if  we  regard  the  make 
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of  the  vertebrae,  in  which  we  fhall  find  the  jun&ures  Serpen 
all  formed  to  give  play,  and  none  to  give  power  ;  we  "“*“Y“** 
cannot  be  of  opinion  that  they  have  a  faculty  of  fpring- 
ing  from  the  ground,  as  they  entirely  want  a  fulcrum , 
if  we  may  fo  exprefs  it,  from  whence  to  take  their 
fpring  ;  the  whole  body  being  compofed  of  unfup- 
ported  mufcles  and  joints  that  are  yielding.  ^y 

Though  all  ferpents  are  amphibious,  fome  are  much  Though 
fonder  of  the  water  than  others  ;  and  though  deftitute*m^fri°*» 
of  fins  or  gills,  remain  at  the  bottom,  or  fwnn  along  ^  w'hg 
the  furface,  with  great  cafe.  From  their  internal  ftruc-  immerfed 
ture,  we  fee  how  well  adapted  they  are  for  either  ele-in  water, 
ment :  and  how  capable  their  blood  is  of  circulating  at 
the  bottom  as  freely  as  in  the  frog  or  the  tortoife. 

They  can,  however,  endure  to  live  in  frefli  water  only; 
for  fait  is  an  effectual  bane  to  the  whole  tribe.  The 
greateft  ferpents  are  moft  ufually  found  in  frefti  water, 
either  choofing  it  as  their  favourite  element,  or  finding 
their  prey  in  fuch  places  in  the  greateft  abundance. 

But  that  all  will  live  and  fwim  in  liquids,  appears  from 
an  experiment  of  Redi ;  who  put  a  ferpent  into  a  large 
glafs  veffel  of  wine,  where  it  lived  fwimming  about  fix  ' 
hours ;  though,  when  it  was  by  force  immerfed  and 
put  under  that  liquid,  it  lived  only  one  hour  and  an 
half.  He  put  another  in  common  water,  where  it 
lived  three  days  ;  but  when  it  was  kept  under  water, 
it  lived  only  about  12  hours.  Their  motion  there, 
however,  is  perfectly  the  reverfe  of  what  it  is  upon 
land  ;  for,  in  order  to  fupport  themfelves  upon  an  ele¬ 
ment  lighter  than  their  bodies,  they  are  obliged  to  in¬ 
crease  their  furface  in  a  very  artificial  manner.  On  earth 
their  windings  are  perpendicular  to  the  furface  ;  in  wa¬ 
ter  they  are  parallel  to  it  :  in  other  words,  if  a  perfon 
fhould  wave  his  hand  up  and  down,  it  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  animal’s  progrefs  on  land  ;  if  to  the  right  and 
left,  it  will  give  fome  idea  of  its  progrefs  on  the  water.  tt 
Some  ferpents  have  a  moft  horrible  foetor  attending  Far.or, 
them,  which  is  alone  capable  ©f  intimidating  the  brave. 

This  proceeds  from  two  glands  near  the  vent,  like  thofe 
in  the  weafel  or  polecat ;  and,  like  thofe  animals,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  excited  by  rage  or  by  fear  the 
feent  grows  ftronger.  It  would  feem,  however,  that 
fuch  ferpents  as  are  moft  venomous  are  leaft  offenfive  in 
this  particular ;  fince  the  rattlefnake  and  the  viper  have 
no  fmell  whatever  ;  nay,  we  are  told,  that  at  Calecut 
and  Cranganon,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  there  are  fome  ve¬ 
ry  noxious  ferpents,  who  are  fo  far  from  being  difa- 
greeable,  that  theii  exerements  are  fought  after,  and 
kept  as  the  moft  pleafing  perfume.  The  Efculapiau 
ferpent  is  alfo  of  this  number.  1% 

Some  ferpents  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  as  the  Some  vf 
viper;  fome  bring  forth  eggs,  which  are  hatched  by^11^^ 
the  heat  of  their  litnation,  as  the  common  black  fnake, ^aroUS, 
and  the  majority  of  the  ferpent  tribe.  When  a  reader, 
ignorant  of  anatomy,  is  told,  that  fome  of  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  produce  their  young  alive,  and  that  fome  produce 
eggs  only,  he  is  apt  to  fuppofe  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  internal  conformation,  which  makes  fuch  a  varie¬ 
ty  in  the  manner  of  bringing  forth.  But  this  is  not 
the  cafe  :  thefe  animals  are  internally  alike,  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  they  produce  their  young  ;  and  the  variety 
in  their  bringing  forth  is  rather  a  flight  than  a  real  dif- 
crimination.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the  viper 
hatches  her  eggs,  and  brings  them  to  matuiity,  within 
her  body  ;  the  fnake  is  more  premature  in  her  produc¬ 
tion^ 
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j  tlons,  and  folds  her  eggs  Into  the  light  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  the  young  ones  are  capable  of  leaving  the  fhell. 
Thus,  if  either  are  opened,  the  eggs  will  be  found  in 
the  womb,  covered  with  their  membranous  fhell,  and 
adhering  to  each  other  like  large  beads  on  a  firing.  In 
the  eggs  of  both,  the  young  ones  will  be  found,  though 
at  different  flages  of  maturity  :  thofe  of  the  viper  will 
crawl  and  bite  in  the  moment  the  fhell  that  inclofes 
them  is  broke  open  :  thofe  of  the  fnake  are  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  perfect  form. 

Father  Labat  took  a  ferpent  of  the  viper  kind  that 
was  nine  feet  long,  and  ordered  it  to  be  opened  in  his 
prefence.  .  He  then  faw  the  manner  in  which  the  eggs 
of  tliefe  animals  lie  in  the  womb.  In  this  creature  there 
were  fix  eggs,  each  of  the  fize  of  a  goofe  egg,  but 
longer,  more  pointed,  and  covered  with  a  membranous 
fkni,  by  which  alfo  they  were  united  to  each  other. 
Each  of  tliefe  eggs  contained  from  13  to  young 

ones,  about  fix  inches  long,  and  as  thifk  as  a  goofe- 
quill.  Though  the  female  from  whence  they  were  ta¬ 
ken  was  fpotted,  the  young  ffemed  to  have  a  va¬ 
riety  of  colours  very  different  From  the  parent ;  and  this 
led  the  traveller  to  fuppofe  that  the  colour  was  no  cha- 
racienflic  mark  among  ferpents.  Thefe  little  mifehie- 
vous  animals  were  no  fooner  let  loofe  from  the  fhell, 
than  they  crept  about,  and  put  themfelves  into  a  threat¬ 
ening  poflure,  coiling  themfelves  up  and  biting  the  flick 
with  which  he  was  deflroying  them.  In  this  manner  he 
killed  74  young  ones ;  thofe  that  were  contained  in  one 
of  the  eggs  efcaped  at  the  place  where  the  female  was 
killed,  by  the  burfling  of  the  egg  and  their  gettino- 
among  the  bufhes.  6  0 

*afcirmir<r  Th<i  ^mating  power  aferibed  to  ferpents,  efpecially 
;,«,r  ?to  rattlefnakes,  by  which  they  are  faid  to  draw  animals 
Hfcribedto  to  them,  is  very  curious.  It  has  been  deferibed  by  fo 
ferpents,  many  different  perfons,  who  affirmed  that  they  had 
feen  inflances  of  it,  and  has  been  believed  by  fo  many 
men  of  penetration  and  difeernment,  that  it  deferves  at 
leafl  to  be  mentioned.  The  rattlefnake  fixes  its  eyes 
upon  any  animal,  fuch  as  a  bird  or  fquirrel.  When  the 
animal  fpies  the  fnake,  it  fkips  from  fpray  to  fpray,  ho¬ 
vering  and  approaching  nearer  the  enemy  ;  defending, 
with  diflra£led  geflures  and  cries,  from  die  top  of  the 
loftiefl  trees  to  the  mouth  of  the  fnake,  who  opens  his 
jHws,  and  in  an  inflant  fwallows  the  unfortunate  ani¬ 
mal. 

The  following  inflances  of  fafeination  have  fo  much 
the  appearance  of  fi&ion,  that  it  would  require  a  very 
uncommon  degree  of  evidence  to  render  them  credible. 

1  hey  are  extracted  from  a  paper  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  the  year  17 65,  p.  511.  which  was  com¬ 
municated  oy  Mr, Peter  Collinfon  from  a  correfpondent 
in  Philadelphia. 

“  A  ptrfon  of  good  credit  was  travelling  by  the  fide 
of  a  creek  or  fmall  river,  where  lie  faw  a  ground  fquirrel 
running  to  and  fro  between  the  creek  and  a  great  tree 
a  few  yards  diflant  ;  the  fquirrel’s  hair  looking  very 
rough,  which  fhowed  he  was  feared,  and  his  returns  being 
fhoiter  and  fhorter,  the  man  flood  to  obferve  the  caufe, 
and  foon  fpied  the  head  and  neck  of  a  rattlefnake  point- 
mg  at  the  fquirrel  throjagh  a  hole  of  the  great  tree,  it 
being  hdlow  ;  the  fquirrel  at  length  gave  over  running, 
and  laid  himfelf  quietly  down  with  his  head  clofe  to 
tiie  nake  s  ;  the  fnake  then  opened  his  mouth  wide,  and 
t00y^ln  *  uPon  nian  gaye 
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the  fnake  a  whip  acrofs  the  neck,  and  fo  the  fquirrel  be- 
ing  releafed,  he  ran  into  the  creek. 

“  When  I  was  about  1 3  years  old,  I  lived  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Atkinfon,  an  honeft  man  in  Bucks  county,  who, 
returning  from  a  ride  in  warm  weather,  told  us,  that 
while  his  liorfc  was  drinking  at  a  run,  he  heard  the  cry 
of  a  blackbird,  which  he  fpied  on  the  top  of  a  fapling, 
fluttering  and  {training  the  way  he  feemed  unwilling  to 
fly,  and  holding  fo  fail  the  fprigs  he  was  perched  upon 
that  the  fappling  top  bent.  After  he  had  viewed  the 
bird  a  few  minutes,  it  quitted  the  place,  and  made  a 
circle  or  two  higher  in  the  air,  and  then  refumed  its 
former  Handing,  fluttering  and  crying:  Thereupon 
William  rode  the  way  the  bird  ftrained,  and  foon  fpied 
a  large  black  fnake  in  coil,  fleadily  eyeing  the  bird.  He 
gave  the  fnake  a  lafh  with  his  whip,  and  this  taking  off 
the  fnake’s  eye  from  his  prey,  the  charm  was  broken, 
and  away  fled  the  bird,  changing  its  note  to  a  fong  of 
joy. 

“  Mr  Nicholas  Scull,  a  furveyor,  told  me,  that  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  as  he  happened  once  to  be  lean¬ 
ing  upon  a  fence,  and  looking  over  it,  he  faw  a  lar<re 
rattlefnake  in  coil,  looking  fledfaflly  at  him.  He  found 
himfelf  furpnfed  and  lifllefs  immediately,  and  had  no 
power  for  about  a  minute  (as  he  thinks)  but  to  look  at 
the  fnake,  and  then  he  had  the  refolution  to  pulh  him- 
felf  from  the  fence,  and  turn  away,  feeling  fuch  horror 
and  confufion  as  he  would  not  undergo  again  for  any 
con  fide  rat  ion.  °  7 

“  P°&°r  Chew  tells  me,  a  man  in  Maryland  was 
found  fault  with  by  his  companion  that  he  did  not 
come  along  ;  _  the  companion  ftepping  towards  him,  ob- 
ferved  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  rattlefnake  which 
was  gliding  flowly  towards  him,  with  his  head  raifed  as 
it  he  was  reaching  up  at  him ;  the  man  was  leaning  to- 
wards  the  fnake,  and  faying  to  himfelf,  he  will  bite  me! 
be  will  bite  me  !  Upon  which  his  companion  caught  him 
by  the  (houider,  and  pulled  him  about,  and  cried  ent. 
What  the  dem l  ails  °  rr  ** 


.  -  y°u  *  He  will  bite  you  Jure  enouvh  ! 

i  his  man  found  himfelf  very  fick  after  his  inchant- 
ment.  ’ 

The  fafeinatmg  power  of  ferpents  was  believed  by 
,  Mead  and  other  eminent  men,  who  certainly  thought 
they  had  fufficient  evidence  for  admitting  it.  Incredible 
therefore  as  it  appears,  it  ought  not  to  be  rejected 
without  examination  $  though  being  of  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  nature,  it  cannot  be  received  without  unqneftion- 
ab  e  evidence.  Scepticifm  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  incre- 
dfility  ;  and  the  true  philofopher  will  carefully  avoid 
both.  Human  knowledge  is  founded  on  obfervation 
and  experience  ;  not,  however,  on  every  man’s  perfonal 
obfervation  and  experience,  but  on  the  united  ob- 
ieivatiou  and  experience  of  all  mankind.  But  this 
piefuppofes  the  credibility  of  human  teftimony  in  every 
cafe  that  does  not  involve  an  impoflibility.  All  the 
laws  of  nature  are  not  yet  known,  nor  all  the  wonder¬ 
ful  powers  of  which  fhe  is  poffeffed .  It  is  not  more  in. 
credible  a  priori,  that  the  eye  of  a  ferpent  fhould  at- 
tra&  an  annual  than  that  a  magnet  fhould  attraft  a 
piece  of  non,  or  a  piece  of  iron  attraft  eleilrical  mat- 

r6r‘  1  !  r  eVl.dcnce  t’le('e  flaots  refts  entirely  on  per¬ 
fonal  obfervation  or  authentic  teftimony.  The  only 
thing  requifite  with  refpeft  to  objefts  of  teftimony  is, 
when  the  fad  is  fo  extraordinary  as  has  not  fallen  within 
the  obfervation  of  the  generality  of  men,  the  ftrength 

Qj  of 
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Serpen  0f  the  evidence  muff  be  in  proportion  to  the  extraordi-  bile  :  they  applied  this  fiction  without  Uefitation  to  the  S«rpea», 

nar„  nature  of  the  fact.  To  apply  this  to  the  prefent  prefent  fubjeCt,  and  founded  an  hvpothefis.  upon  it,  to  /~~ 

cafe  :  We  have  the  teftimony  of  many  per  foils  that  account  for  the  dibits  of  the  b.tc  of  an  incenfed  fer- 
fome  ferpents  have  a  power  of  fafeinatio’n  ;  but  the  ge-  pent ;  pretending  to  have  difeovered  an  ideal  can  il 
nerality  of  men  have  never  obferved  this  ;  it  is  therefore  which  conduited  the  bile  from  its  veticlc  to  the  mouth 
an  extraordinary  lad,  and  requires  extraordinary  evi-  of  the  ferpent,  whence  it  flowed  into  .the  part  bitten, 
dence.  But  the  evidence  is  not  fatisfadory  ;  therefore  and  produced  the  mod  fatal  fymptoms.  But  toward 
we  do  n  t  receive  it  as  a  fad  :  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  end  of  the  lafl  century,  this  fubjeft  was  greatly  il- 
4.  unphilofophical  to  rejed  it  a  priori.  lullrated  under  the  aufpices  of  Ferdinand  II.  Great 

How  their  Mo  fnbjed  has  excited  more  philofophical  controver-  Duke  of  Tufcany  :  This.  prince,  deftrous  of  inquiring 
puifun  o,  e-fv  than  the  poifon  of  ferpents,  with  regard  to  its  na-  into  that  myllerious  queftion,  the  nature  of  ferpents,  in- 
ture  and  mode  of  operating,  Antiquity  has  not  been  vited  Steno,  Rhcdi,  and  feme  other  ph  lofophers  of  the 
fparin V  in  conjecture  and  fidion  upon  this  fubjeCt,  and  firfl  eminence,  to  his  court ;  and  a  multitude  of  the 
its  errors  have  been  retained  with  the  moil  reverential  moll  poifonous  ferpents  being  collected,.  Rhedi  made  fc. 
obftinacy  by  the  vulgar :  among  thefe  we  are  to  rec-  veral  experiments  upon  them,  which  difeovered  to  him 
kon  the  fiditious  fling  fixed  in  the  tail  of  the  ferpent,  as  a  number  of  particulars  before  unknown  ;  of  which  the 
the  painters  fometimes  have  groundkfslv  enough  repre-  following  feem  to  have  the  beft  claim  to  our  attention, 
fented  it ;  fome  have  invented  a  limilar  fiflion  of  a  black  When  he  either  caufed  a  living  viper  to  bite  a  do<r.  or 
forked  tongue,  which  the  ferpent  vibrates  on  both  tides,  wounded  him  with  the  teeth  of  one  newly  dead  (the 
and  have  aferibed  its  power  of  producing  fuch  uoxions  poifonous  veficle  remaining  unbroken \  the  event  was 
effed  to  this  ;  while  others,  affeding  an  air  of  fuperior  the  fame.  If  the'  bite  was  repeated,  its  efTed  became 
difeernment,  have,  upon  equally  good  reafons,  aferibed  weaker,  arid  at  laft  was  loll,  the  poifon  contained  in  the 
it  to  the  teeth  in  general:  thefe  are  all  errors  of  a  mag-,  veficle  being  totally  exliaufled.  That  the  teeth  of  ftr- 
nilude  that  the  moll  dtfultory  attention  to  the  iiibjecV  penis,  when  extended  to  bite,  were  moillehed  over  with  ' 

would  liayebeen  fufficicnt  to  have  removed,  '['here  is  a  certain  liquor;  and  when  -the  veficle  at  the  bafe  was 
a  v cry  final!  bone  clofely  fixed  to  the  upper  jaw,  in  the  preffed,  a  drop  of  poifon  flowed  to  the  point  of  the 
iniide  of  the  lip  of  a  poifonous  ferpent,  which  has  a  fang.  When  the  poifon  thus  flowing  from  the  vehicle 
power  of  moving  backward  or  forward  ;  to  this  two  or  was  received  in  foft  bread  or  a  fponge,  an  animal  bitten , 
three  fangs  are  annexed  larger  than  the  teeth,  which'  by  the’ ferpent  received  no  more  harm  from  the  wound 
the  ferpent,  by  its  afliftance,  when  enraged,  darts  for-i  than  from  being  pricked  by  a  needle,  till  alter  a  lew^ 
ward  or  withdraws  and  conceals  at  bis  pleafure,  in  a.  days,  when  the  venom  was  reftored  afrefh  :  but  when  an. 
fimilar  manner  to  the  claws  of  a  cat :  thefe  fangs,  which  animal  was  wounded  with  the  point  of  a  needle  dipped 
the  common  oeoole  name  the  large  teeth  of  the  ferpent,,  in  the  poifon,  it  was  tormented  with  the  fame  pains  as  if  it, 
arc  excellently  deferibed  by  Tyfon  in  the  anatomy  of  had  been  bitten  by  the  viper  nfelf.  Preferring  fome  of 
the  rattlefnakc,  which  he  has  given  in  the  Philofo-  this  poifon  in  a  glafs,  and  totally  evaporating  the  tnoif- 
nhical  Tranfadtions.  “  In  thefe  (the  fangs)  we  obfer-  Hire  in  the  fun,  when  the  refiduum  was  diluted  again 
ved  a  confiderable  cavity  near  the  bafe  ;  and  near  the  with  water,  and  the  point  of  a  needle  dipped  in  the  fo-. 
point  a  very  difcernible  fifTure  of  fome  length  like  the  luuon,  Rhedi  found  to  his  great  furprife  that  it  had  the 
(lit  of  a  pen  :  the  part  of  the  tooth  from  the  fi flare  to  fame  effect  as  when  recent.  But  the  boldnefs  of  Loz- 
the  root  was  manifellly  channelled,  which  we  full  dif-  zi,  one  who  charmed  vipers,  flung  all  thefe  men  who 
covered  by  lightly  preffing  the  gums  ;  we  then  faw  the  were  deeply  verfed  in  natural  philofophy  into  the  ut- 
poifon  afeend  tbrotnrh  the  cavity  of  the  fang  and  flow  mod  allbnifhment.  They  happening  to  fall  into  d.f- 
out  of  the  fifth  re  ;  and  as  thefe  fangs  are  fo  very  acute,  courfe  (while  the  prince  was  prefent)  upon  the  certain 
fo  firm  and  folid  toward  the  point  (the  fiffure  being  on  death  which  would  attend  any  perfon’s  fwallowing  this 
the  external  and  convex,  not  the  internal  fide),  nothing  pbifon  of  the  viper  by  miftake,  mitead  of  fpirit  of  wine 
could  be  conceived  more  convenient  either  for  infliaing  or  water  ;  Tozzi,  confiding  in  his  art,  drank  a  confi- 
a  wound,  or  to  infure  the  infufion  of  the  poifon.”  derable  portion  of  it  without  hefitation  :  they  were  all 
Each  of  the  fangs  is  furrouridcd  with  a  veficle  furnilh-  alloniflied  at  his  apparent  rafhnefs,  and  prediiled  inftant 
ed  with  glands  fecreting  a  certain  fluid  ;  which,  upon  death  to  the  man  ;  however,  he  efcaped  as  fafely  as  if  he 
the  veficle  bein-r  prefled,  feems.to  flow  out  of  the  point  had  drunk  only  fo  much  water.  This  event,  which 
of  the  Vang.  The  ferpent  when  incenfed,  railing  his  ftruck  the  prince  and  his  illullrious  affociates  in  thefe 
head,  extends  the  fmall  bone  armed  with  the  fangs  philofophical  inquiries  by  its  novelty,  was  well  known 
Tnent'i oiled  above  ;  and  attacking  his  enemy  with  a  force  to  the  ancients.  Lucan,  in  the  9th  book  of  the  Pliar- 
combined  of  the  weight  of  his  body  and  the  action  of  falia,  fpeaking  of  the  ferpent,  fays, 
the  mufcles,  he  wounds  him  with  the  expanded  fangs, 
and  the  veficle  being  coinprefled  the  poifon  immediately 
flows  into,  the  wound:  this  is  clear  from  the  experience 
of  thofe  who,  having  broken  off  their  fangs  with  a  pair 
of  forceps,  handled  the  ferpent.  thus  difarmed  without 
any  hurt.  The  North  Americans,  after  carefully  ex- 
traCling  thefe  venomous  fangs,  fuffer  the  rattlefnake  to 
bite  and  gnaw  them  with  his  teeth  till  the  blood  flows 
freely,  with  total  impunity. 

Antiquity  amufed  itfelf  with  a  fable  deftitute  of  all  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  property  ot  the  poi- 
appearance  of  truth,  that  anger  visas  excited  ty  blaeli  fon  of  ferpents  by  which  it  retains  its  deadly  power  afi. 


Noxia  ferpentum  ejl  admifto  J 'anguine  pcjlis 
Morfu  virus  bahant  et  futum  dente  minuntur , 

Pocu!a  viorte  carent.  Phar.  1.  9.  v.  614. 

Mix’d  with  the  blood  that  venom  flays  alone, 

Fd is  bite  is  poifon  ;  death  is  in  his  fang ; 

Yet  is  the  draught  innoxious. 

Nor  mull  we  omit  obferving,  that  barbarous  nations 
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daejr  Ijave  been  poffeflcd  of  the  Genteo  flew  to  beg  its  life,  protefting  it  would  do 

no  hurt  if  it  was  not  firft  provoked;  paffina 
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L  t*r  it  has  been  long  kept  .  b/VVM  ^ViiVliVU  ut 

^  this  fatal  fecret  for  ages  paft  ;  it  being  their  cuftom  to 
tinge  the  points  of  their  arrows  with  the  juice  of  fpurge, 
putrid  fkfh,  or  oil  of  tobacco,  but  more  particularly 
with  the  poifon  of  vipers.  Some  modern  Indians  con¬ 
tinue  the  practice  to  this  day  ;  and  we  have  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  that  the  Scy¬ 
thians  had  long  ago  the  fame  euilom  :  “  The  Scythians 
(fays  that  author)  dip  their  arrows  in  the  poifon  of  vi- 
pers  and  human  blood ;  a  horrid  practice,  as  the  flight- 
eft  wound  inflicted  by  one  of  them  defies  all  the  art  of 
medicine.” 

^The  poifon  of  ferpents  produces  fatal  effeds  only  by 
mixing  with  the  blood.  rio  confirm  this  principle,  the 
Florentine  philofophers  collected  a  quantity  of  "poifon, 
and  gave  it  to  different  animals  without  producing  the 
leaft  inconvenience  ;  but  when  applied  to  a p  external 
wound,  every  one  of  thofe  horrid  fymptoms  which  ac¬ 
company  the  real  bite  followed,  viz.  inflammatory  and 
malignant  fevers,  ending  in  death,  unkfs  nature,  by  a 
fpontaneous  hemorrhage,  or  fume  other  evacuation,  dif- 
.  charged  this  poifon.  With  refped  to  the  experiments 
of  Rhedi,  every  one  of  his  obfervations  prove,  that  the 
Imuid  prefled  out  of  the  veficle  which  moiftens  the 
Fmgs  of  the  ferpents  is  only  noxious  by  being  convey¬ 
ed  into  the  blood,  by  means  of  a  pundure  or  wound  ; 
and  the  cafe  of  Tozzi,  who  drank  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  poifon  without  fuffering  injury,  proves  that 
it  hurts  the  blood  only  when  externally  mixed  with  it. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  bite  of  the  viper  have  already 
been  deferibed  under  Medicine,  n°4o8.  with  the  cures 
recommended  by  Dr  Mead  for  the  bite  of  ferpents  in 
general.  Under  the  article  Poison,  p.  269.  we  have 
mentioned  the  Abbe  Fontana’s  method  of  cure,  viz.  li¬ 
gatures,  and  the  beneficial  effeds  of  the  volatile  alkali. 
We  /hall  now  therefore  fupply  what  has  been  omitted 
m  thefe  articles,  by  deferibing  the  fymptoms  which  ac- 
'Company  the  bite  of  other  ferpents. 

The  fymptoms  attending  the  bite  of  the  coluber  pref- 
ter,  a  native  of  Sweden,  are,  pain  in  the  wound,  tumor, 
thirft,  afthma,  anxieties,  convulfions,  and  death. 

There  is  a  ferpent  /till  more  dreadful  than  any  of  the 
former,  found  in  Sweden,  called  coluber  carcia.  The 
bite  of  this  is  followed  by  immediate  change  of  colour, 
coldnefs,  ftupor,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  acute  pain  all 
over  the  body,  and  death.  Linnaeus  tried  oil  in  this 
cafe,  but  it  proved  inefFedual. 

#  The  crota'ius  horridu *  of  Linnaeus,  the  rattlefnake, 
kills  in  a  very  fudden  manner  ;  his  bite  ufually  produ¬ 
cing  death  within  twelve  hours. 

^  rFhe  following  account  of  the  poifon  ferpent  ©f  the 
Haft  Indies  is  given  by  M.  d’Obfonville.  ‘‘Among  the 
ferpents  of  India,  that  which  I  believe  to  be  molf  for¬ 
midable  is  but  about  two  feet  long,  and  very  fmall.  Its 
fkin  is  freckled  with  little  traits  of  brown  or  pale  red, 
and  contrafted  with  a  ground  of  dirty  yellow  :  it  is 
moftly  found  in  dry  and  rocky  places,  and  its  bite  mor¬ 
tal  in  lefs  than  one  or  two  minutes.  In  the  year  1759, 
and  in  the  province  of  Cadapet,  I  faw  feveral  inflances 
of  it ;  and  among  others,  one  very  fingular,  in  the  midft 
of  a  corps  of  troops  commanded  by  M.  de  BufTy.  An 
Indian  Gen  too  merchant  perceived  a  Mahometan  fol- 
<her  of  his  acquaintance  going  to  kill  one  of  thefe  rep¬ 
tiles,  which  he  hacLfound  fleeping  under  his  packet, 


Symptoms 
attending 
.  the  bite  t  f 
different 

ferpents 


was  not  fir  It  provoked;  palling  at  the 
fame  time  his  hand  under  its  belly  to  carry  it  out  of  the 
camp,  when  fuddenly  it  twitted  round,  and  bit  his  little 
finger;  upon  which  this  unfortunate  martyr  of  a  fana- 
llc  charity  gave  a  (hriek,  took  a  few  fleps,  and  fell 
down  infeufible.  They  flew  to  his  afliftance,  applied 
the  ferpent- (lone,  fire,  and  fcarifications,  but  they  were 
all  ineffectual,  his  blood  was  already  coagulated.  About 
an  hour  after,  I  faw  he  body  as  they  were  going  to 
burn  it,  and  I  thought  I  perceived  fome  indications’ of 
a  complete  diffolution  of  the  blood. 

“  Th c  ferpens  btulans ,  or  burning  ferpent,  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  form  with  the  laft  mentioned  ;  its  fie  in  is  not 
quite  of  fo  deep  a  brown,  and  is  fpeckled  with  dark 
green  fpots  ;  its  poifon  is  almoft  as  dangerous,  but  it  is 
lefs  a&ive,  and  its  effeds  are  very  different :  in  fome 
perfons  it  is  a  devouring  fire,  which,  as  it  circulates 
through  the  veins,  prelently  occafions  death  ;  the  blood 
diffolves  into  a  lymphatic  liquor,  refembling  thin  broth, 
without  apparently  having  paffed  through  the  interme¬ 
diate  ilate  of  coagulation,  and  runs  from  eyes,  nofe,  and 
ears,  and  even  through  the  pci  es.  In  ether  fubjefts, 
the  poifon  fee  ms  to  have  changed  the  veiy  nature  of  the 
humours  in  diffolving  them  ;  the  /l: in  is  chapped  and 
becomes  fcaly,  the  hair  falls  off,  the  members  are  tmiie- 
fitd,  the  patient  feels  all  over  his  body  the  mofic  racking 
pams,  numbnefs,  and  is  not  long  in  ptrifhing.  It  is 
faid,  however,  that  people  have  been  cured  by  remedies 
well  and  foon  applied.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  feems'to 
me  that  the  poifon  of  thefe  different  reptiles  is  in  gene¬ 
ral  more  powerful  the  more  they  live" in  hot  and  dry 
places,  where  they  feed  upon  infeds  that  are  full  of  fa- 
line,  volatile,  and  acrimonious  particles.” 

We  are  ignorant  of  what  fpecie  the  hemirrhois  was, 
which  is  deferibed  by  Lucan  as  caufing  by  its  bite  a 
flux  of  blood  from  every  part  of  the  body.  But  the 
bite  of  an  American  ferpent  named  de  la  crux  kills  in 
the  fame  manner. 

The  dipfafas  is  at  prefent  likewife  unknown.  Lu¬ 
can  informs  us,  that  the  perfon  wounded  by  it  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  an  unquenchable  thirft.  1  his  is  finely  paint¬ 
ed  by  him  ;  where  A.  Tufcus,  ftandard-bearer  of  Cato, 
is  deicribed  as  bitten  by  that  ferpent  : 

Non  decus  imperii ,  non  mrjli  jura  C atoms 
sir  den  tern  tenuere  virum ,  quin  fpargsre  Jigna 
sladtr et ,  totifque  furtns  exquireret  agris 
£huis  pofeebat  r.quas Jitiens  in  cords  venenum. 

Pharfal.  1.  9* 

His  will  impatience,  not  his  honour’d  ftate, 

Nor  borrowing  Cato’s  high  command,  reftrain ; 

Furious,  difhonour’d  in  the  dull,  he  flings 
His  facred  eagle,  and  o’er  all  the  fields 
Rapid  he  bin  its  to  feek  the  cooling  ft  ream, 

To  quench  the  thirfty  poifon  in  his  breaft. 

And  a  few  verfes  after  ; 

.  Scrutatur  vtnas  pen  it  us j qua l entis  arena 
Nunc  redd  ad  Syrtes ,  etjlutlus  accipit  ore , 

Stquoreafque  placet ,  fed  nonjibifujficit  humor, 

Nec  fentit  fatigue  genus,  morUmque  venetii , 

Sedputat  ejftjiiim  ;  ferroque  aperire  tumentes 
Sujlinuit  venas }  atque  os  implere  cruors . 

Qjl  2  Now 


PcrpcLt. 
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Serpent*  Now  tearing  up  the  fands,  fome  latent  vein 

-v-~~ 1  Frudrate  he  fecks ;  now  to  the  Syrtes  fhore 

Return’d,  he  fwallows  down  the  briny  flood 
Mix’d  with  its  rolling  fands  ;  nor  knows  his  fate 
And  the  fad  poifon’s  death,  but  calls  it  third  ; 

Then  with  his  fword  opens  his  fpouting  veins, 

And  drinks  the  burfting  blood. - 

The  phytas ,  or  amodytes  of  Linnaeus,  or,  according 
to  others,  the  coluber  a/pis ,  feems  td  have  been  the  fer- 
pent  made  ufe  of  by  Cleopatra  to  deltroy  lierfelf,  This 
woman,  to  terminate  a  diffipated  life  with  an  eafy  death, 
ordered  her  phyficians  to  prepare  a  poifon  for  her  which 
might  bed  effed  this  purpofe.  Having  tried  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  experiments  upon  condemned  criminals, 
they  at  lad  difcovered  this  fpeeies  of  afp,  which  brings 
on  death  without  any  previous  appearance  of  diftemper 
©r  hiccough  :  the  face  feems  in  a  flight  perfpiration,  an 
eafy  infenfibility  and  lethargy  creeps  upon  the  whole 
frame,  and  the  perfon  bitten  feems  almod  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  his  approaching  diflolution.  Having  acquaint¬ 
ed  the  queen  with  their  difeovery,  fire  applied  the  afp 
either  to  her  bofom  or  her  arms  ;  or,  according  to  fome 
authors,  dipping  the  point  of  a  needle  in  the  poifon, 
and  pricking  lierfelf  with  it,  fhc  expired  in  an  eafy 
.  fleep. 

The  bite  of  the  naja  is  fo  fatal,  that  a  man  dies  by 
it  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  his  flefh  entirely  falling  off 
his  bones  in  a  femidiffolved  putrid  date  :  this  makes  it 
probable  that  it  is  the  fame  ferpent  which  the  ancients 
named  the  fepe. 

The  experiments  of  Rhedi  have  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  fome  celebrated  philofophers,  fo  far  cleared  the  the¬ 
ory  of  the  operation  of  the  poifon  of  the  viper,  as  to 
leave  nothing  further  to  be  defired  upon  that  fubjed. 
Fontana  and  Carminati  hare  endeavoured  to  invedigate 
its  operations  more  clearly.  Carminati,  from  1 1  expe¬ 
riments,  deduces  the  following  conclufions  :  I.  That  if 
poifon  be  indilled  into  a  nerve,  the  animal  wounded  dies 
almod  indantly  ;  and  the  whole  nervous  fyftem,  to 
which  it  is  rapidly  conveyed,  is  deprived  of  its  quality 
called  fenjibility.  2.  If  a  mufcle  be  wounded,  it  is  de- 
prived  of  its  irritability.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Fontana.  3.  The  poifon  injeded  into  a 
wounded  mufcle  or  tendon  is  coniiderably  longer  in  kill¬ 
ing  an  animal  than  that  introduced  into  a  nerve.  .  4. 
The  fymptoms  which  precede  the  death  of  the  animal 
bitten  are,  a  dupor,  lethargy,  tremors,  convulfions,  pa- 
ralyfis  of  the  legs  (part  wounded),  entire  diffolution  of 
the  limbs.  The  blood  is  not  always  coagulated,  nor  its 
crafis  diffolved.  Marks  of  inflammation  are  fometimes 
difcovered*  in  certain  parts  of  the  animal  after  death, 
fometimes  not  :  thefe  are  the  effeds  of  fpafms  and  con¬ 
vulfions,  not  of  the  poifon.  5.  Not  the  lead  fign  of 
the  jaundice  was  difeoverabk  in  the  eyes  of  any  of  the 
animals  upon  which  Carminati  made  his  experiments. 
6.  The  domach  in  every  one  of  them  was  very  much 
inflated  ;  a  fymptom  remarked  only  by  Fallopius  and 
Albertini.  7.  A  ligature  applied  indantly  above  the 
part  bitten,  if  it  be  fo  placed  as  to  admit  one,  was 
found  by  fome  experiments  a  good  preventative  againd 
the  diffufion  of  the  poifon  :  its  compreffion  fhould  be 
confiderable,  but  not  excefiive. 

As  few  ferpents,  comparatively  fpeaking,  are  poifon¬ 
ous,  it  may  be  intending  to  our  readers  to  know  what 
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are  the  charaderidics  which  didinguifh  poifonous  from  Serpent, 
harmlefs  ferpents.  The  external  charaderidics  of  the  J 

poifonous  tribe  are  thefe  :  v 

“  1.  Abroad  head,  covered  with  fmall  dales,  though  (tin^u  ^  1 
it  be  not  a  certain  criterion  of  venomous  ferpents,  is, poifonous 
with  fome  few  exceptions,  a  general  charader  of  them,  ferpent-'. 

“  2.  A  tail  under  one-fifth  of  the  whole  length  PM-Trynfi 
is  alfo  a  general  charader  of  venomous  ferpents  ;  but,  vo1\1muc* 
fince  many  of:  thofe  which  are  not  venomous  have  tails 
as  fliort,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  that  cir- 
cumdance  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tail  exceeding 
that  proportion,  is  a  pretty  certain  mark  that  the  fpe- 
cies  to  which  it  belongs  is  not  venomous. 

“  3.  A  thin  and  acute  tail  is  by  no  means  to  be  con* 
fide  red  as  peculiar  to  venomous  ferpents  ;  though  a  thick 
and  obtufe  one  is  only  to  be  found  among  thole  which 
are  not  venomous. 

“  4.  Carinated  fcales  are,  in  fome  meafure,  cliarader- 
iftic  of  venomous  ferpents,  fince  in  them  they  are  more 
common  than  fmooth  ones,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly 
four  to  one  ;  whereas  fmooth  dales  are,  in  thole  fer¬ 
pents  which  are*  not  venomous,  more  common,  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  three  to  one. 

“Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  though 
a  pretty  certain  conjedure  may,  in  many  inftances,  be 
made  from  the  external  characters,  yet,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  with  certainty  whether  a  ferpent  be  venomous 
or  not,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  fome 
certain  diagnodic.  T  his  can  only  be  fought  for  in  the 
mouth  :  we  mud  therefore  next  confider  how  the  fangs, 
with  which  the  mouths  of  venomous  ferpents  are  fur- 
nifhed,  are  to  be  didinguifhed  from  common  teeth. 

“  To  thofe  who  form  their  ideas  of  the  fangs  of  a 
venomous  ferpent,  from  thofe  of  the  rattlefnake,  or  even 
from  thofe  of  the  Englifh  viper,  it  will  appear  drange 
that  there  fhould  be  any  difficulty  in  didinguifhing 
thofe  weapons  from  common  teeth  ;  and  indeed  the  di- 
dindion  would  really  be  very  eafy,  were  all  venomous 
ferpents  furnifhed  with  fangs  as  large  as  thofe  of  the 
fore-mentioned  fpeeies.  But  the  fad  is,  that  in  many 
fpeeies  the  fangs  are  full  as  imall  as  common  teeth,  and 
confequcntly  cannot,  by  their  fize,  be  known  from  them ; 
this  is  the  cafe  with  the  coluber  laticaudaius ,  laBeus , 
and  feveral  others.” 

Linnieus  thought  that  the  fangs  might  be  didim- 
guifhed  by  their  mobility  and  fituation  ;  but  other  na- 
turalids  have  not  found  it  a  general  fad  that  fangs  are- 
loofe  in  their  fockets,  nor  have  they  obferved  any  diffe¬ 
rence  in  fituation  between  the  fangs  of  venomous  fer¬ 
pents  and  the  teeth  of  others.  The  following  diftinc- 
tion  is  edablifhed  by  Dr  Gray  in  a  paper  inferted  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadions,  Vol.  lxxix.  All  venomous  fer¬ 
pents  have  only  two  rows  of  teeth  m  the  upper  jaw ,  and 
all  others  have  four. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Mufeum  Regis ,  and  in  the  in- 
trodudion  to  the  clafs  amphibia  in  the  Syjlema  Naturae , 
Linnaeus  fays,  that  the  proportion  of  venomous  ferpents 
to  others  is  one  in  ten  ;  yet,  in  the  Syjlema  Nature ,  of 
which  "the  fum  total  in  fpeeies  is  13 1,  he  has  marked 
23  as  venomous,  which  is  fomewhat  more  than  one  in 
fix.  How  he  came  to  be  fo  much  at  variance  with 
himfelf,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay ;  but  the  lad  mentioned 
proportion  feems  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth,  as  Dr 
Gray,  after  examining  154  fpeeies  of  ferpents,  found 
only  26  that  feemed  to  be  venomous. 

The 
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Serpent.  The  coluber  Jlolatus  and  myflerizans ,  though  mark- 
ed  by  Linnaeus,  we  are  allured  by  Dr  Gray  are  not  poi- 
fonous :  he  thinks  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  leberis 
and  dypfas .  On  the  other  hand,  he  obferves,  that  the 

boa  contortrix ,  coluber  certifies ,  latictiudatus ,  and  coin - 
ber  fufaus,  none  of  which  are  marked  in  the  Syfiema 
Nature,  are  all  poifonous. 

In  addition  to  the  method  of  cure  mentioned  in  the 
articles  referred  to  above,  we  ihall  fubjoin  the  prefcrip- 
P-  3*-  tion  of  a  new  author,  Dr  Mofeley*,  who  fpent  1  2  years 
in  the  Wed  Indies,  and  whofe  abilities  and  extenfive 
practice  very  juflly  intitle  his  opinion  to  a  place  in 
this  work,  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  to  all  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen  going  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

V*  “  The  bites  and  ftings  of  all  venomous  animals  are 
|y‘Mn -*  cured  by  the  fame  local  means;  which  are  very  fimple, 
od  of  if  tkey  were  always  at  hand.  The  injured  part  mull 
£re.  be  inllantly  deftroyed  or  be  cut  out.  Deftroying  it  is 
the  moll  fafe,  and  equally  certain  :  and  the  beft^appli- 
catiou  for  that  purpofe  is  the  lapis  infernalis  or  the  but¬ 
ter  of  antimony. — Thefe  are  pieferable  to  an  hot  iron, 
which  the  ancients  ufed,  becaufe  an  hot  iron  forms  a 
cruft,  which  a£ls  as  a  defence  to  the  under  parts,  in- 
ftead  of  deftroying  them.  The  lapis  infernalis  is  much 
better  than  any  other  cauftic,  as  it  melts  and  penetrates 
during  its  application.  The  bitten  part  mull  be  de¬ 
ftroyed  to  the  bottom,  and  where  there  is  any  doubt 
that  the  bottom  of  the  wound  is  not  fnfficiently  expo- 
fed,  butter  of  antimony  fhonld  be  introduced  into  it  on 
the  following  day,  as  deep  as  pofiible  ;  and  iucifions 
fhould  be  made  to  lay  every  part  open  to  the  aflion  of 
thefe  applications.  Befides  deftroying,  burning,  or  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  part,  incifions  fhould  be  made  round  the 
wound,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the  virus.  The 
wound  is  to  be  dreffed  for  fome  time  with  poultices,  to 
affuage  the  inflammation  caufed  by  the  cauftics  ;  and 
afterwards  with  acrid  dreflings  and  hot  digeftives  to 
drain  the  injured  parts. 

“  Where  the  above-mentioned  cauftics  cannot  be 
procured,  corrofive  fublimate,  oil  of  vitriol,  aquafortis, 
lpirit  of  fait,  common  cauftic,  or  a  plafter  made  of 
quicklime  and  foap,  may  be  applied  to  the  wound. 
Gunpowder  laid  on  the  part,  and  fired,  has  been  ufed 
with  fuccefs.  When  a  perfon  is  bitten  remote  from 
any  afliftance,  he  fhould  make  a  tight  ligature  above 
the  part,  until  proper  application  can  be  made.  The 
Spanifh  writers  fay,  that  the  habilla  cle  Carthagena ,  or 
Carthagena  bean,  is  a  fpeciftc  for  poifonous  bites,  taken 
inwardly. 

“  Ulloa  fays,  it  is  ‘  one  of  the  moft  effe&ual  anti¬ 
dotes  known  in  that  country  (Carthagena)  againfl  the 
bites  of  vipers  and  ferpents  :  for  a  little  of  it  being 
eaten  immediately  after  the  bite,  it  prefently  flops  the 
effe&s  of  the  poifon  ;  and  accordingly  all  who  frequent 
the  woods,  either  for  felling  trees  or  hunting,  never  fail 
to  eat  a  little  of  this  habilla  falling,  and  repair  to  their 
work  without  any  apprehenflon. 

(  The  natives  tell  you,  that  this  habilla  being  hot  in 
the  higheft  degree,  much  of  it  cannot  be  eaten  ;  that 


the  common  dofe  of  it  is  lefs  than  the  fourth  part  of  a  Serpent. 

kernel ;  and  that  no  hot  liquor,  as  wine,  brandy,  &c.  - v  ' 1 

muft  be  drunk  immediately  after  taking  it.’ 

“  The  Carthagena  bean,  or  habilla,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  where  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  the  name  of  Antidote  or  Cocoon9  or  An¬ 
tidote  Cocoon .  In  fmall  dofes  it  is  ftomachic  and  dia¬ 
phoretic  ;  and  in  large  dofes  emetic  and  purgative.  I11 
feveral  diforders  it  is  a  powerful  remedy  ;  but  its  virtues 
are  not  fufficiently  known,  except  among  the  Indians 
and  negroes,  who  chiefly  ufe  an  infuflon  or  tin&ure  of 
it  made  in  rum.  This  is  externally  as  well  as  internally 
uled  for  many  complaints  (a). 

“  I  have  been  informed  by  fome  intelligent  Indians, 
that  any  of  the  red  peppers,  fuch  as  bird  pepper,  or 
bell  pepper,  or  what  is  called  Cayenne  pepper ,  powdered 
and  taken  in  a  glafs  of  rum  as  much  as  theilomach  can 
poffibly  bear,  fo  as  to  caufe,  and  keep  up  for  fome  timer 
great  heat  and  inflammation  in  the  body  and  a  vigorous 
cii  dilation,  will  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  poifon  of  fer¬ 
pents,  even  after  its  effe&s  are  vifible  ;  and  that  the 
bitten  part  only  afterwards  mortifies  and  feparates,  and 
that  the  patient,  with  bark,  wine,  and  cordials,  foon  re¬ 
covers. 

“  This  fiery  pra&ice  is  certainly  agreeable  to  that  of 
the  ancients,  and  probably  the  only  internal  treatment 
that  can  have  any  good  eiffedl  ;  as  in  thefe  cafes  the 
powers  of  life,  and  the  a&ion  of  the  heart,  are  fuddenly 
enfeebled,  and  the  pulfe  in  flrength  and  frequency  ob¬ 
ferves  almoft  a  regular  declenflon  from  the  time  of  the  . 
bite  until  it  entirely  ceafes  in  death.” 

Polygala  fenega ,  or  rattlefnake-root,  was  formerly  why* fome 
coiifidered  as  a  fovcreign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  ferpLts  arc 
rattlefnake  ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  exploded.  poifonous*- 

Ifit  be  afked  for  what  purpofe  were  ferpents  created 
with  fuch  deftru&ive  weapons  ?  we  anfwer,  that  they 
were  given  for  felf-defence.  Without  thefe,  ferpents, 
of  all  other  animals,  would  be  the  moft  expofed  and  de- 
fencelefs  ;  without  feet  for  efcaping  a  purfuit,  without 
teeth  capable  of  inflifling  a  dangerous  wound,  or  with¬ 
out  flrength  for  refiftance ;  incapable,  from  their  fize, 
of  finding  fecurity  in  very  fmall  retreats  like  the  earth¬ 
worm,  and  difgufling  all  from  their  deformity,  nothing 
was  left  for  them  but  a  fpeedy  extirpation.  But  fur- 
nifhed  as  they  are  with  powerful  poifon,  every  rank  of 
animals  approach  them  with  dread,  and  never  feize  them 
but  at  an  advantage.  Nor  is  this  all  the  benefit  they 
derive  from  it.  The  malignity  «f  a  few  ferves  for  the 
prote&ion  ©f  all.  Though  not  above  a  tenth  of  their 
number  are  a&ually  venomous,  yet  the  fimilitude  they 
all  bear  to  each  other  excites  a  general  terror  of  the 
whole  tribe  ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  enemies 
about  what  ferpents  are  poifonous,  makes  even  the  moft 
harmlefs  formidable.  Thus  Providence  feems  to  have 
a&ed  with  double  precaution  :  it  has  given  fome  of 
them  poifon  for  the  general  defence  of  a  tribe  naturally 
feeble  ;  but  it  lias  thinned  the  numbers  of  thofe  which 
are  venomous,  left  they  fhould  become  too  powerful  for 
the  reft  of  animated  nature. 

From 


(a)  “  This  bean  is  the  feed  of  the  Fevtllea  foliis  cordatis  of  Flumier,  Ed.  Burmanni,  °p.  203.  tab.  209" 
Fevd/ea  foliis  cordatis,  angulatis,  of  Linnaeus,  Spec.  P.  Fevillea  foliis  crdlioribus,  glabris,  quandoque  cordatis* 
quandoque  trilobis,  or  Antidote  Cocoon ,  of  Brown,  p.  374.” 
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Fro "ii  thefe  noxious  qualities  in  the  ferpent  kind,  it 
no  wonder  that  rot  only  man,  but  beaiu  and  birds 
Enemies  <.f  carry  on  an  nnceafing  war  againft  them.  the  ichnen- 
ierpents.  '  mon  of  the  Indians,  and  the  peccary  *  of  America,  de- 
*see  Vi-  ftroy  them  in  great  numbers.  1  hefe  animals  have  the 
vERRAard  ait  of  feiziug  them  near  the  head  ;  and  it  is  faid  that 
they  can  fkin  them  with  great  dexterity.  The  vulture 
and  the  eagle  alfo  prey  npon^them  in  great  abundance  ; 
and  often,  fouling  down  from  the  clouds,  drop  upon  a 
long  ferpent,  which  they  fnatch  up  ilruggiing  and  wri¬ 
thing  in  the  air.  Dogs  alfo  are  bred  up  to  oppofc 
them.  Father  Feuillee  tells  us,  that  being  in  the  woods 
of  Martinico,  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  ierpent,  which 
he  could  not  eafily  avoid,  when  his  clog  immediately 
came  to  his  relief,  and  feized  the  affailant  with  great 
courage.  The  ferpent  entwined  him,  and  prefled  him 
fo  violently,  that  the  blood  came  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
yet  the  dog  never  ceafed  till  he  had  torn  it  to  pieces. 
The  dog  wa9  not  fenfible  of  Ins  wounds  during  the 
fight  ;  but  foon  after  his  head  fweiled  prodigioufly,  and 
he  lay  on  the  ground  as  dead.  But  his  mailer  having 
found  a  banana  tree  liard  by,  he  applied  its  juice  mixed 
with  treacle  to  the  wounds,  which  recovered  the  dog, 
and  quickly  healed  his  fores. 

The  Pfylli  of  old  were  famous  for  charming  and  de- 
flroying  ferpents  Some  moderns  pretend  to  the 
fame  art.  Cafaubon  fays  that  he  knew  a  man  who 
could  at  any  time  fnmmon  ioo  ferpents  together,  and 
draw  them  into  the  fire.  Upon  a  certain  oceafion, 
when  one  of  them,  bigger  than  the  reft,  would  not  be 
brought  in,  he  only  repeated  his  chaim,  and  it  came 
forward,  like  the  reft,  to  fubmit  to  the  flames.  Philo- 
ftratus  deferibes  particularly  how  the  Indians  charm  fer* 
pents,  “  They  take  a  fcarlet  robe,  embroidered  with 
golden  letters,  and  fpread  it  before  a  ferpent  s  hole. 
The  golden  letters  have  a  fafcinating  power ;  and  by 
looking  fledfaftly,  the  ferpent's  eyes  are  overcome  and 
laid  afteep.”  Thefe  and  many  other  feats  have  been  of' 
ten  praCtifed  upon  tliefe  animals  by  artful  men,  who  had 
firft  prepared  the  ferpents  for  their  exercife,  and  then 
exhibited  them  as  adventitioufiy  affcmbled  at  their  call. 
In  India  theie  is  nothing  fo  common  as  dancing  fer¬ 
pents,  which  are  earned  about  in  a  broad  flat  vcflel, 
fomewhat  refembling  a  fieve.  d  hefe  eredl  and  put 
themfelves  in  motion  at  the  word  of  command.  When 


See 
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Some  per- 
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mous  for 
charming 
them. 


on  the  gold  and  Have  coafts,  a  ft  ranger,  upon  entering  l 
the  cottages  of  the  natives,  i3  often  furprifed  to  fee  the  ~ 
roof  i warming  with  ferpents,  that  cling  there  without 
molefting  and  unmolefted  by  the  natives.  But  his  fur- 
prife  will  inc  reale  upon  going  farther  fouthward  to  the 
kingdom  of  Widah,  when  he  finds  that  a  ferpent  is  the 
P'od  of  the  country.  This  animal,  which  travellers  de- 
jferibe  as  a  huge  overgrown  creature,  his  its  habitation, 
its  temple,  and  its  priefts.  Thefe  imprefs  the  vulgar 
■with  an  opinion  of  its  virtues  ;  and  numbers  are  daily 
feen  to  offer  not  only  their  goods,  their  provifions,  and 
their  prayers,  at  the  fhrine  of  their  hideous  deity,  but 
alfo  their  wives  and  daughters.  Thefe  the  priefts  rea¬ 
dily  accept  of,  and  after  fome  days  of  penance  return 
them  to  their  fuppliants,  much  benefited  by  the  ferpent’s 
fuppofed  embraces. 

Serpent,  a  mufical  inftrument,  ferving  as  a  bafs 
to  the  cornet,  or  /mail  flawm ,  to  fuftain  a  chorus 
of  fingers  in  a  large  edifice.  It  has  its  name  ferpent 
from  its  figure,  as  con  filling  of  feveral  folds  or  wreaths, 
which  lerve  to  reduce  its  length,  which  would  other- 
wife  be  fix  or  feven  feet. 

It  is  ufually  covered  with  leather,  and  confifts  of 
three  parts,  a  mouth-piece,  a  neck,  and  a  tail.  It  has 
fix  holes,  by  means  whereof  it  takes  in  the  compafs  of 
two  oglaves. 

Merfinnus,  who  has  particularly  described  this  in¬ 
ftrument,  mentions  fome  peculiar  properties  of  it, 
e.  gr.  that  the  found  of  it  is  ftrong  enough  to  drown 
20  robuft  voices,  being  animated  merely  by  the  breath 
of  a  boy,  and  yet  the  found  of  it  may  be  attempered  to 
the  foftnefs  of  the  fweeteft  voice.  Another  peculiarity 
to  this  inftrument  is,  that  great  as  the  di  fiance  between 
the  third  and  fourth  hole  appears,  yet  whether  the 
third  hole  be  open  or  fhut,  the  difference  is  but  a  tone. 

vSerpent,  in  mythology,  was  a  very  common  fymbol 
of  the  fun,  and  he  is  reprefented  biting  his  tail,  and 
with  his  body  formed  into  a  circle,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  this  luminary,  and  under  this 
form  it  was  an  emblem  of  time^and  eternity.  The  fer¬ 
pent  was  alfo  the  fymbol  of  medicine,  and  of  the  gods 
which  preiided  over  it,  as  of  Apollo  and  oli.fculapius': 
and  this  animal  was  the  object  of  very  ancient  and  gene¬ 
ral  worfhip,  under  various  appellations  and  characters. 
In  moft  of  the  ancient  rites  we  find  fome  alln  on  to 


their  keeper  finn  a  flow  tune,  they  feem  by  their  heads  the  ferpent,  under  the  feveral  titles  of  Ob,  Ops  Py 
to  keep  time  ;  when  he  fings  a  quicker  meafure,  they  ap-  thou.  &c.  1  his  idolatryis  alluded  to  by  Mofes,  (.Lev. 

pear  to  move  more  brifk  and  lively.  All  animals  have 
a  certain  degree  of  docility  ;  and  we  find  that  ferpents 
themfelves  can  be  brought  to  move  and  approach  at  the 
of  their  mafter.  From  this  trick,  fuccefsfully 


voice  _  # 

praClifed  before  the  ignorant,  it  is  moft  probable  has 
•  arifen  moft  of  the  boafted  pretentions  which  fome  have 
made  to  charming  of  ferpents ;  an  art  to  which  the  na¬ 
tive  Americans  pretend  at  this  very  day,  but  the  exi li¬ 
enee  of  which  we  are  allured  of  by  Mr  Haffelquift 
30  amongfl  the  native  Egyptians. 

Regarded  Though  the  generality  of  mankind  regard  this  for- 
with  vene-  mJdable  race  with  horror,  yet  there  have  been  fome  11a- 
fomeTcoun- tl0ns,  and  there  are  fome  at  this  day,  that  confider  them 
fcrfss.  with  veneration  and  regard.  rIhe  adoration  paid  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians"  to  a  ferpent  is  well  known  : 
many  of  the  nations  at  prefent  along  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Africa  retain  the  fame  unaccountable  veneration.  Up* 


xx.  27.)  The  woman  atEndor  who  had  a  familiar  fpi- 
rit  is  called  Oub,  or  Ob,  and  it  is  interpreted  Pythonif- 
fa.  The  place  where  {he  refided,  fays  the  learned  Mr 
Bryant,  feems  to  have  been  named  from  the  worfhip 
then  inilituted  ;  for  Endor  is  compounded  of  Erinador, 
and  fignines  fans  Pyth'.nh,  “  the  fountain  of  light,  the 
oracle  of  the  god  Ador,  which  oracle  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Canaanites,  and  had  never  been  totally 
fnpp veiled.  His  pillar  was  alfo  called  Pbbad'tr ,  or  Pb- 
adir ,  compounded  of  ab  and  a  dir,  and  meaning  the 
ferpent  deity  Addir,  the  fame  as  Adorus. 

In  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  the  perfons  who  partook 
of  the  ceremony  ufed  to  carry  ierpents  in  their  hands, 
and  with  horrid  fereams  call  upon  Eva  1  Eva !  Eva 
being,  according  to  the  writer  juft  mentioned,  the  fame 
as  epha,  or  opha,  which  the  Greeks  rendered ;  ophisy 
and  by  it  denoted  a  ferpent.  ,>  Thefe  ceremonies  and 
a  this 


T 
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tlu*«  fyrrbolic  worfhip  ben;an  amang  the  Magi,  wli® 

|  #  were  the  fans  of  Chus  ;  and  by  them  they  vr$re  propa- 
us.  '  Rate^  in  various  parts  Wherever  the  Amoniaus  foimd- 
td  any  places  of  worfhip,  and  introduced  their  rites, 
there  was  generally  fome  ftor.y  of  a  ferpent.  There  was 
a  legend  about  a  ferpent  at  Colchis,  at  Thebes,  and  ?.t 
Delphi  ;  and  like  wife  in  other  places.  The  Greeks 
called  Apollo  hirrdelf  Python,  which  is  the  fame  as 
Opis,  Oupis,  and  Cub. 

In  Egypt  there  was  a  ferpent  named  Thermuthis, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  very  facred  ;  and  the  natives 
are  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  It  as  a  royal  tiara,  with 
which  they  ornamented  the  ftatues  of  Ifis.  T  lie  kings 
of  Egypt  wore  high  bonnets,  terminating  in  a  round 
ball,  and  furroimded  with  figures  of  afps  ;  and  the 
priefts  likewife  had  the  reprefentation  of  ierpents  upon 
their  bonnets. 

Abadou,  or  Abaddon,  mentioned  in  the  Revelations 
xx.  7p  is  fiippofed  by  Mr  Bryant  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  Ophite  god,  with  whofe  worfhip  the  world  had 
been  fo  long  infected.  This  worfhip  began  among  the 
people  of  Chaldea,  who  built  the  city  of  Ophis  upon 
the  Tigris,  and  were  greatly  addicted  to  divination,  and 
to  the  worfhip  of  the  ferpent.  From  Chaldea  the  wor¬ 
fhip  paffed  into  Egypt,  where  the  ferpent  deity  was 
called  Canoph,  Can*eph,  and  C’neph.  It  had  alfo  the 
name  of  Ob  or  Cub,  and  was  the  fame  as  the  Balilifctis 
or  royal  ferpent,  the  fame  as  the  Thermuthis,  and  made 
ufe  of’  by  way  of  ornament  to  the  ftatues  of  their  gods. 
The  chief -deity  of  Egypt  is  faid  to  have  been  Vulcan, 
who  was  fly  led  Opas.  He  was  the  fame  as  Chris,  the 
Sun,  and  hence  was  often  called  Ob-el,  or  Pytho-fol  ; 
and  there  were  pillars  facred  to  him,  with  curious  hie- 
roglyphica!  inferiptions  bearing  the  fame  name;  whence 
amolig  the  Greeks,  who  copied  from  the  Egyptians, 
every  thing  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  was  ftyled 
obelos,  or  obelifeus. 

I  As  the  worfhip  of  the  ferpent  bef>an  arnqng  the  Tons 
of  Chus,  Mr  Bryant  conjectures,  that  from  thence  they 
were  denominated  Ethiopians  and  Aithiopians,  from 
Ath'ope  or  Ath-opes,  tire  god  whom  they  worfhipped, 
and  not  from  their  complexion  :  the  Ethiopes  brought 
thefe  rites  into  Greece,,  and  called  the  ifiand  where  they 
ft  rib  eftabiifhed  them  EUopiay  So/is  Serpentis  inf u  la,  the 
fame  with  Euhceay  or  Qubciii 7,  i.  e.  41  the  ferpent  illand.” 
ll  The  fame  learned  writer  difeovers  traces  of  the  ferpent 
worfhip  among  the  Hyperboreans,  at  Rhodes,  named 
Ophiufa,  in  Phrygia,  and  upon  the  Hcllefpont,  in  the 
iilctJxl  Cyprus,  in  Crete,  among  the  Athenians,  in  the 
name  of  Cecrops,  among  the  natives  of  Thebes  in  Boeo- 
tia,  among  the  Lacedemonians,  in  Italy,  in  Syria,  &c. 
ar.d  in  the  names  of  many  places,  as  well  as  of  the  peo- 
i  pie  where  the  Ophites  fettled.  One  of  the  moft  early 

I  heiefies  introduced  into  the  Chriftian  church  was  that 

;  pf  the  Opliitge.  Bryant’s  Analyfis  of  Ancient  My- 

lliology,  vol.  i.  p.  43  &c.  p.  473,  Sea. 

Serpent  Stones.  See  Cornu  Ammonis . 

Sfa-SfRPRNT.  See  SEA-Serpent. 

•  SERPENTARIA,  snake-root  ;  a  fpecies  of 
Aristolochia. 

SERPEN  TARIUS,  in  aftremomy,  a  conftellatiou 
I  op  the  northern  hemifphere,  called  alfo  Ophiuchus,  and 
anciently  Atfculapius  The  ftars  in  the  conftdlation 
Scrpentarius,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  29  ;  in  Tycho’s 
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15  ;  in  Hevelius’s  40  ;  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  they  Serpent?^ 
arc  74.  *■  - 

SERPENTINE,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that 
refembles  a  ferpent  ;  hence  the  worm  or  pine  of  a  lldl, 
twilled  in  a  Ipiral  manner,  is  termed  a  (tr pentine  worm. 

Serpentine  Sion a  genus  or  magnefian  earths,  of 
which  there  are  different  fpecies :  r.  The  fibroins,  com- 
pofed  of  fibrous  and  coherent  particles.  This  refern- 
bles  the  aftietios  fo  much  that  it  might  be  confounded 
with  it,  were  not  the  f  bres  of  the  terpentine  fo  clolely 
coherent,  that  they  cannot  be  dilliuguifhed  when  the 
ftone  is  cut  or  poliftied.  The  fibres  themfelves  aie 
large,  and  feem  to  be  twifted.  There  are  two  varieties, 
a  dark  green  and  a  light  one  ;  the  former  from  Ger¬ 
many,  the  latter  from  Sweden.  2.  1  lie  zoeblitz  fer- 
pentine,  found  near  that  place,  of  many  different  co* 
lours,  as  black,  deep  green,  light  green,  red,  bluilh-grey, 
and  white  ;  but  the  green  colour  is  moft  predominant* 

3;  Porcelain  earth  mixed  with  iron.  It  is  met  with 
either  chffuiiblc  in  water  or  indurated.  The  former  is 
found  of  a  red  colour  fiom  China  and  Montmartre. 

The  water -clinkers,  imported  from  fome  places  in  Ger¬ 
many,  feem  to  be  made  of  this  kind  of  earth.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  the  indurated  kind,  viz.  the  mar¬ 
tial  foap* earth,  of  a  red  colour,  from  Jalberg  and  other- 
places  in  Norway,  or  black  from  fome  parts  of  Sweden. 

4.  The  tdgilon  of  the  Swedes,  the  fame  with  the  la¬ 
pis  ollaris.  It  is  found  in  various  places  of  Norway, 
as  light  grey,  dark  grey,  whitilh-ycllow,  and  dark 
green.  It  is  employed  with  great  advantage  for  build¬ 
ing  fire-places,  furnaces,  Sec.  the  extremities  of  the  ilra- 
ta  being  turned  towards  the  fire  when  it  is  flat) . 

M.  Magellan  observes,  that  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  colour  as  well  as  compofition  in  this  kind  of  ftones  • 
it  being  found  either  white,  green,  brown,  yellow,  light! 
blue,  black,  fpotted,  cr  ftreaked  with  veins  of  different 
colours.  Its  texture  is  either  indiftirnft,  ohfeuiely  la¬ 
minar,  or  fibrous.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  from  2400 
to  1650  ;  an  !  it  is  harder  than-foap-rock  or  fteatites  • 
though  not  hard  enough  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel ; 
being  -lefts  fmooth  to  the  touch  than  fteatites,  but  fuf! 
ceptible  of  a  good  polifti,  looking  like  marble  ;  and  is 
often  met  with  in  thin  fcmitranfparent  plates.  It  melts 
in  a  ftrong  heat  without  addition,  and  corrodes  the  cru¬ 
cibles,  but  hardens  in  a  lower  degree  of  heat.  It  is 
fiowiy  and  partially  foluble  in  acids,  but  does  not  effer- 
vc fee  with  them. .  According  to  Bayon’s  analyfis,  icq 
parts  of  it  contain  about  4  r  of  file*,  or  rather  mica; 

33  of  magnefia  ;  1  o  or  argillaceous  earth  ;  1  2  of  water, 
and  about  3  of  iron.  That  brought  from  Coriica 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  argil,  and  a  fmaller  one 
of  filex.  The  Terpentine  commonly  fo  called,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fabroni,  is  a  true  lapis,  ollaris  ;  but  has  its  name 
from  being  variegated  with  green,  yellowifh,  and  brown 
fpots,  like  the  fl:in  of  fome  ferpents ;  great  quantities 
of  it  are  found  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  where  it  h 
frequently  worked  into  difhes  and  other  veffels. 

Serpentine  ver  bs,  are  ftuch  as  begin  and  end  wMi 
the  lame  word.  As, 

Amlo  Jlorentes  €iatibnsy  Arcades  amho . 

Serpentine,  in  the  Manege.  A  liorfe  is  faid  to 
have  a  Terpentine  tongue,  *if  it  is  always  fri Iking  and 
moving,  and  fo  metres  paffmg  over  the  bit,  inftead  of 

keeping- 
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Scrpicnh  keeping  m  the  void  fpace,  called  the  liberty  of  the 

Serrat«h.  ^"fjTRpiCUL A,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  bc- 
w,  v  jon.Tj„g  to  the  clafs  of  monoecia,  and  to  the  order  of  te- 
trandia.  The  male  calyx  is  quadridentate,  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  confilts  of  four  petals  :  The  female  calyx  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  and  the  pericarpium  is  a  tomentofc  nut. 
There  are  two  fpecies,  the  verticillata  and  repens. 

SERPIGO,  in  forgery,  a  kind  of  herpes,  popularly 
called  a  tetter  or  ringworm.  See  Surgery. 

SERPULA,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  a  genus  belong- 
in-r  to  the  clafs  of  vermes,  and  to  the  order  of  tctlacea. 
The  (hell  is  Angle, tubular,  and  adhering  to  other  bodies. 
The  animal  which  inhabits  it  is  the  terebella. 

SERRANUS  (Joannes),  or  John  de  Serres,  a  learn¬ 
ed  French  Proteltant,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
fixteenth  century.  He  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  at  Laufanne,  and  grew  very  fond  of  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  Arlftotle  and  Plato.  On  Ins  return  to  V ranee 
he  ltudied  divinity.  He  began  to  diftiaguilh  lumfelf 
in  1572  by  his  writings,  but  was  obliged  to  torlake 
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are  britifh.  I.  The  tinBoria  Is  diftinguithed  by  a  See 
Item  ereft  and  (lender,  branched  at  the  top,  and  three 
feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fmooth,  piruAtihd,  and  kr-'  ^ 
rated  :  The  flowers  are  purple,  in  umbels,  and  terminal. 

The  down  of  the  feed  is  gloffy,  with  a  brown  or  gold 
tinge.  It  grows  in  woods  and  wet  paHures.  _  It  dyes 
cloth  of  an  exceeding  tine  yellow  colour,  which  Hands 
well  when  fixed  with  alum.  Goats  eat  this  plant  ; 
horfes  are  not  fond  of  it ;  cattle,  fwine,  and  Hieep,  leave  it 
untouched.  2.  The  alpina,  or  mountain  faw-wort.  The 
root  and  Hem  are  woody  ;  the  latter  being  from  one 
to  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  triangu¬ 
lar,  long,  pointed,  fubHantial,  dark  green  above,  white 
beneath,  and  ferrated,  with  round  intervals  between 
the  teeth,  on  footflalks.  The  flowers  are  purple.  The 
feales  of  the  calyx  are  very  fltort  and  downy.  It 
grows  on  high  mountains,  and  flowers  commonly  lit 
July  or  AuguH.  3.  The  arven/is ,  corn  faw-wort,  or 
way-thiftle.°  The  Hem  is  generally  ere£l,  branched, 
and  two  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fmuated, 
ferrated,  and  fpinous  ;  tliofe  above  being  almoH  entire. 


in  1572  by  his  writings,  ut  ®  ‘Se  Bartlio-  The  flowers  aie  of  a  pale  purple  ;  the  down  is  very  long. 

his  country  atitr  ,he  *c.J M  j f  *  If  _  ioP  Jtf.Ld  ™„„d,  a„d  b,  w.y. 


lomcw.  He  became  miniiter  of  Nifmcs  m  1582,  but 
was  never  regarded  as  a  very  zealous  Calvmift  :  he  has 
even  been  fiifpefted,  though  without  reafon,  of  having 
actually  abjured  the  Protellant  religion.  He  was  one 
of  the  four  clergymen  whom  Henry  IV.  confulted  about 
the  Romifh  religion,  and  who  returned  for  anlwer,  that 
Catholics  might  be  faved  He  wrote  afterwards  a  trea- 

tife  in  order  to  reconcile  the  two  communions,  entitled 
Be  fide  Catholica,  five  de  p rincipiis  religious  C hr  flame, 
communi  omnium  Chrijlianomm  confenfu,  femper  et  ubique 
ratis  This  work  was  did  iked  by  the  Catholics,  and 
received  with  fuch  indignation  by  the  Calvimfts  ot  Ge¬ 
neva,  that  many  wiiters  have  affirmed  that  they  pollen¬ 
ed  the  author.  It  is  certain  at  lead  that  he  died  at 
Geneva  in  1598,  at  the  age  of  50.  His  principal 
works  are,  r .  A  Latin  tranflation  of  Plato,  publiihed 
bv  Henry  Stephens,  which  owes  much  of  its  reputation 
to  the  elegance  of  the  Greek  copy  which  accompanies 
it.  2.  A  Treatife  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
a  De  flatu  religionis  et  re't public  fin  Francta.  4-  Me 
moire  de  la  n,me  guerre  civile  et  demurs  troubles  de  France 
fous  Charles  IX.  life.  5.  Invcntaire  general  de  l  Hi 
t hire  de  France,  Ulujlre  par  la  conference  de  l  Egh/e  et 
del  Empire,  &c.  6.  Recueil  de  chofe memorable  avenue  en 
France  fous  Henri  I  I.  Frangois  II  Charles  IX. Henri  I II. 
Thefe  three  hiftorical  treatifes  have  been  juftly  accufed 
of  partiality  and  paffion  ;  faults  which  it  is  next  to  im- 


to  avoid,  efpecially  if  left  nothing  behind  him 
P.  •  iL  tinfaAmn*  which  he  defcribes.  Pans  is  indebted  to  hi 


This  plant  grows  in  cultivated  grounds  and  by  wav- 
fides,  and  flowers  in  July  or  AuguH.  When  burned 
It  yields  good  afhes  for  making  glafs  or  fixed  alkali. 

SERRATUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  feve- 
ral  mufcles,  from  their  refemblance  to  a  faw.  See  A- 
N ATOMY,  T able  of  the  Mufcht. 

SERTORIUS  (Quintus),  an  eminent  Roman  ge¬ 
neral  ;  (fee  Spain),  under  the  hiftory  of  which  his  ex¬ 
ploits  are  related. 

SERTULARIA,  in  natural  hidory,  a  genus  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  vermes,  and  to  the  order  of  zoophy- 
ta?  The  Hem  is  radicated,  fibrous,  naked,  and  jointed  ; 
the  florets  are  hydra,  and  there  is  one  at  each  joint. 
This  genus  comprehends  42  fpecies  of  corallines. 

SERVAL,  mountain  cat.  See  Felis,  xvi. 

SERVANDONI  (John  Nicolas),  was  born  at  Flo¬ 
rence  in  1695.  He  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his 

exquifite  tafte  in  archite&ure,  and  by  his  genius  for 
decorations,  fetes,  and  buildings.  He  was  employed 
and  rewarded  by  mod  of  the  princes  in  Europe.  He 
was  honoured  in  Portugal  with  the  order  of  Ohrid  :  In 
France  he  was  archited  and  painter  to  the  king,*  and 
member  of  the  different  academies  eftablifhed  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  thefe  arts.  He  received  the  fame  titles 
from  the  kings  of  Britain,  Spain,  Poland,  and  from 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Notwithdanding  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages,  his  want  of  economy  was  fo  great, .  that  he 
"  •  •  '  '  ‘  1  ’  *  He  died  at  Paris  in  17  66. 
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he  bore  any  part  in  the  tranfadions  which  he  defcribes. 
His  Hyle  is  exceedingly  incorrect  and  inelegant ;  his  mil- 
takes  too  and  misdate ments  of  fads  are  very  numerous. 

SERRA'l  ED,  in  general,  fomething  indented  or 
notched  in  the  manner  of  a  faw  ;  a  term  much  ufed  in 
the  defeription  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  See  Botany. 

SERRATULA,  saw  wort,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
cf  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  fyngenefia,  and  to  the 
order  of  polygamia  aqualis.  In  the  natural  fyftem  it  i» 
ranged  under  the  49th  order,  Compo/ita.  The  calyx  is 


Paris  is  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  its  ornaments. 
He  made  decorations  for  the  theatres  of  London  and 
Drefden.  The  French  king’s  theatre,  called  la  fall* 
dcs  Machines ,  was  under  his  management  for  fome  time. 
He  was  permitted  to  exhibit,  fhows  confiding  of  iimple 
decorations  ;  Some  of  thefe  were  aHoniihingly  fublime  ; 
his  “  Defcent  of  iEneas  into  Hell”  in  particular,  and  his 
“  Enchanted  ForeH,”  are  well  known.  He  built  and 
embellifhed  a  theatre  at  Chambor  for  Marefchal  Saxe  ; 
and  furnifhed  the  plan  and  the  model  of  the  theatre  royal 

^  -r-  .  r  r.  ...  _ .  L 


Hinged  under  the  49th  or  er,  ompoji  a  >  Drefden.  His  genius  for  fetes  was  remarkable  ;  he 

fubcylindricah  imbncated  ;  the  fc<.ks  of  U  pointed  bu  a  *  of  a  at  number  i„  paris,  and 

— «££$£  srs  ~  ^  ^ 
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-•  Portugal,  to  whom  lie  prefented  fevcral  elegant  plans 
and  models.  The  prince  of  Wales,  too,  father  to  the 
prefent  king,  engaged  him  in  his  fervice  $  but  the  death 
of  that  prince  prevented  the  execution  of  the  defigns 
which  had  been  projedled.  He  prefided  at  the  mag¬ 
nificent  fete  given  at  Vienna  on  account  of  the  marriage 
'  -of  the  archduke  Jofeph  and  the  Infanta  of  Parma. 
But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of 
all  his  performances  and  exhibitions. 

SERVANT,  a  term  of  relation,  fignifying  a  perfon 
who  owes  and  pays  obedience  for  a  certain  time  to 
another  in  quality  of  a  mailer. 

As  to  the  feveral  forts  of  fervants  :  It  was  obferved, 
under  the  article  Liberty,  that  pure  and  proper  llavery 
does  not,  nay  cannot,  fubfift  in  Britain  :  fuch  we  mean 
whereby  an  abfolute  and  unlimited  power  is  given 
to  the  mailer  over  the  life  and  fortune  of  the  Have. 
And  indeed  it  is  repugnant  to  reafon,  and  the  principles 
of  natural  law,  that  fuch  a  Hate  lhould  fubfi  11  anywhere. 
See  Slavery. 

The  law  of  England  therefore  abhors,  and  will  not 
endure,  the  exiltence  of  llavery  within  this  nation:  fo 
that  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  it,  by 
flatute  i  Edw.  VI.  c.  3.  which  ordained,  that  all  idle 
■vagabonds  lhould  be  made  flaves,  and  fed  upon  bread, 
water,  or  fmall  drink,  and  refufe-meat ;  lhould  wear  a 
ring  of  iron  round  their  necks,  arms,  or  legs  ;  and  lhould 
be  compelled,  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwife,  to 
perform  the  work  affigned  them,  were  it  ever  fo  vile  ; 
the  fpirit  of  the  nation  could  not  brook  this  condition, 
even  in  the  moll  abandoned  rogues  ;  and  therefore  this 
flatute  was  repealed  in  two  years  afterwards.  And 
now  it  is  laid  down,  that  a  have  or  negro,  the  inftant 
he  lands  in  Britain,  becomes  a  freeman  ;  that  is,  the 
law  will  protedl  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  perfon 


and  his  property.  Yet,  with  regard  to  any  right 
which  the  mailer  may  have  lawfully  acquired  to  the 
perpetual  fervice  of  John  or  Thomas,  this  will  remain 
exactly  in  the  fame  Hate  as  before  :  for  this  is  no 
more  than  the  fame  Hate  of  fubjedlion  for  life  which 
every  apprentice  fubmits  to  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years, 
or  fometimes  for  a  longer  term.  Hence,  too,  it  follows, 
that  the  infamous  and  unchriftian  pra&ice  of  withhold¬ 
ing  baptifm  from  negro-fervants,  left  they  lhould  there¬ 
by  gain  their  liberty,  is  totally  without  foundation,  as 
well  as  without  excufe.  The  law  of  England  ads 
upon  general  and  extenfive  principles  :  it  gives  liberty, 
rightly  underftood,  that  is,  protection,  to  a  Jew,  a 
Turk,  or  a  Heathen,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  profefs 
the  true  religion  of  Chrift  ;  and  it  will  not  diffolve  a 
civil  obligation  between  mallei  and  fervant,  on  account 
of  the  alteration  of  faith  in  either  of  the  parties  ;  but 
the  Have  is  entitled  to  the  fame  protection  in  England  be¬ 
fore  as  after  baptifm  ;  and,  whatever  fervice  the  Heathen 
negro  owed  of  right  to  his  American  mailer,  by  general, 
not  by  local  law,  the  fame  (whatever  it  be)  is  he  bound 
to  render  when  brought  to  England  and  made  a  Chrift  ian. 

1.  File  ftrft  fort  oi  fervants,  therefore,  acknowledged 
by  the  laws  of  England,  are  menial  servants  ;  fo  called 
from  being  intra  mcemay  or  domeftics.  The  contract 
between  them  and  their  millers  arifes  upon  the  hiring. 
If  the  hiring  be  general,  without  any  particular  time 
limited,  the  law  conftrues  it  to  be  a  hiring  for  a  year ; 
upon  a  principle  of  natural  equity,,  that  the  fervant  fhall 
lerve  and  the  mailer  maintain  him,  throughout  all  the 
Vol.  XVII.  Parti. 
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revolutions  of  the  refpe&ive  feafons ;  as  well  when  there 
is  work  to  be  done,  as  when  there  is  not :  but  the  con¬ 
tract  may  be  made  for  any  larger  or  fmaller  term.  All 
fmgle  men  between  1 1  years  old  and  60,  and  married 
ones  under  30  years  of  age,  and  all  fingle  women  between 
12  and  40,  not  having  any  vifible  livelihood,  are  com¬ 
pellable  by  two  juftices  to  go  out  to  fervice  in  huf- 
bandry  or  certain  fpecifie  trades,  for  the  promotion  of 
honed  mduftry  ;  and  no  mafter  can  put  away  his  fer¬ 
vant,  or  fervant  leave  his  mafter,  after  being  fo  retained, 
either  before  or  at  the  end  of  his  term,  without  a  quar¬ 
ter’s  warning  ;  unlefs  upon  reafonable  caufe,  to  be  allow 
cd  by  a  juftice  of  the  peace  :  but  they  may  part  by  con- 
fent,  or  make  a  fpecial  bargain, 

2.  Another  fpecies  of  fervants  are  called  apprentices , 
(from  apprenclre,  to  learn)  ;  and  are  ufually  bound  for 
a  term  of  years,  by  deed  indented  or  indentures,  to 
ferve  their  mafters,  and  be  maintained  and  inftru&ed. 
by  them.  This  is  ufually  done  to  perfons  of  trade,  in 
order  to  learn  their  art  and  myftery;  and  fometimes 
very  large  fums  are  given  with  them  as  a  premium  for 
fuch  their  mftrudion  :  but  it  may  be  done  to  hufband- 
men,  nay,  to  gentlemen  and  others.  And  children  of 
poor  perfons  may  be  apprenticed  out  by  the  overfeers 
with  confent  of  two  juftices,  till  24  years  of  age,  to’ 
fuch  perfons  as  are  thought  fitting  j  who  are  alfo  com- 
pellable  to  take  them  :  and  it  is  held,  that  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  ar.d  clergymen,  are  equally  liable  with 
others  to  fuch  compuilion :  for  which  purpofes  our 
itatutes  have  made  the  indentures  obligatory,  even 
though  fuch  parilh-apprentice  be  a  minor.  °  A  pprentices 
to  trades  may  be  difeharged  on  reafonable  caufe,  either 
at  the  requeft  of  themfelves  or  mafters,  at  the  quarter- 
feffions,  or  by  one  juftice,  with  appeal  to  the  feffions  • 
who  may,  by  the  equity  of  the  ftatute,  if  they  think  it 
realonable,  dired  reftitution  of  a  rateable  flrare  of  the 
money  given  with  the  apprentice :  and  parilh-appren- 
tices  may  be  difeharged  in  the  fame  manner  by  two 
juftices.  But  if  an  apprentice,  with  whom  lefs  than  10 
pounds  hath  been  given,  runs  away  from  his  mafter  he 
is  compellable  to  ferve  out  his  time  of  abfence,  or  make 
fatisfadion  for  the  fame,  at  any  time  within  feven  years 
after  the  expiration  of  his  original  contrad.  See  Ap¬ 
prentice  and  Apprenticeship. 

3.  A  third  fpecies  of  fervants  are  labourers,  wild 
are  only  hired  by  the  day  or  the  week,  and  do  not  live 
Mra  mama,  as  part  of  the  family;  concerning  whom 
the  ftatutes  betore-cited  have  made  many  very  good  re. 

Directing  that  all  perfons  who  have  no 
viiible  efrecls  may  be  compelled  to  work  ;  2.  Definino- 
how  long  they  muft  continue  at  work  in  fummer  and  iii 
winter:  3.  Pumfhing  fuch  as  leave  or  defert  their 
^or!y  4.  Empowering  the  juftices  at  feffions,  or  the 
ffienfi  or  the  county,  to  fettle  their  wages :  and,  c.  lu¬ 
ll  idling  penalties  on  fuch  as  either  give  or  exadl  more 
wages  than  are  fo  fettled. 

4  There  is  yet  a  fourth  fpecies  of  fervants,  if  they 
may  be  fo  called,  being  rather  in  a  fuperior,  a  minifte- 
rial,  capacity  ;  fuch  as  Jlewa’ds,  factors,  and  bailiffs  • 
whom,  however,  the  law  confiders  as  fervants  pro  ten,, 
pore,  with  regard  to  fuch  of  their  ads  as  affed  their 
mailer’s  or  employer’s  property. 

As  to  the  manner  ill  which  this  relation  affeds  the 

m ,  CI  ,  t“e  *ervant  himfeif,  or  third  parties,  fee  the  ar- 
tide  Master  and  Servant. 

Rr 


Servant. 
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Servetl'il*,  the  condition  of  fervants  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 

^rvctUf*  fee  Law. 

”'v  SERVETISTS,  a  name  given  to  the  modern  A11- 

titrinitarians,  from  their  being  fuppofed  to  be  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Michael  Servetus ;  who,  in  the  year  1553* 
was  burnt  at  Geneva,  together  with  his  books. 

SERVETUS  (Michael),  a  learned  Spanifh  phyfi- 
cian,  was  born  at  Villaneuva,  in  Arragon,  in  1509.  He 
was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Touloufe  to  Rudy  the  civil 
law.  The  Reformation,  which  had  awakened  the  molt 
polifhed  nations  of  Europe,  directed  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  to  the  errors  of  the  Romifh  church  and 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures.  Among  the  reft  Ser- 
vetns  applied  to  this  ftudy.  From  the  love  of  novelty, 
or  the  love  of  truth,  he  carried  his  inquiries  far  beyond 
the  other  reformers,  and  not  only  renounced  the  falfe  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  went  fo  far  as  to 
queftion  the  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity.  Accordingly,  af¬ 
ter  fpending  two  or  three  years  at  Touloufe,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  into  Germany  to  propagate  his  new  opi¬ 
nions,  where  he  could  do  it  witbmoft  fafety.  At  Ba- 
fil  he  had  fome  conferences  with  Oecolampadius.  He 
went  next  to  Strafburg  to  vilit  Bucer  and  Capito, 
two  eminent  reformers  of  that  town.  From  Strafburg 
he  went  to  Hugenau,  where  he  printed  a  book,  intitled 
Be  Trinitatis  Erroribus,  in  1 53 r.  The  enfuing  year 
he  publifhed  two  other  treatifes  on  the  fame  fubjedt:  in 
an  advertifement  to  which,  he  informs  the  reader  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  retradt  any  of  his  former  fen- 
timents,  but  only  to  ftate  them  in  a  more  diftindt  and 
accurate  manner.  To  thefe  two  publications  he  had  the 
courage  to  put  his  name,  not  fufpedting  that  in  an  age 
when  liberty  of  opinion  was  granted,  the  exercife  of 
that  liberty  would  be  attended  with  danger.  After 
publifhing  thefe  books,  he  left  Germany,  probably  find¬ 
ing  his  dodtrines  not  fo  cordially  received  as  he  expect¬ 
ed.  He  went  firft  to  Bafil,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where 
he  lived  two  or  three  years.  He  then  removed  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  where  he  ftudied  medicine  under  Sylvius,  Fernelius, 
and  other  profeffors,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  mailer 
of  arts  and  dodtor  of  medicine.  His  love  of  controverfy 
involved  him  in  a  ferious  difpute  with  the  phyficians  of 
Paris;  and  he  wrote  an  Apology, which  was  fupprefTed 
by  an  edid/t  of  the  Parliament.  The  mifunderftanding 
which  this  difpute  produced  with  his  colleagues,  and  the 
chagrin  which  fo  unfavourable  a  termination  occafioned, 
made  him  leave  Paris  in  difguft.  He  fettled  two  or 
three  years  in  Lyons,  and  engaged  with  the  Frellons, 
eminent  printers  of  that  age,  as  a  corre&or  to  their 
prefs.  At  Lyons  he  met  with  Pierre  Palmier,  the 
archbifhop  of  Vienne,  with  whom  he  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  at  Paris.  That  Prelate,  who  was  a  great  en- 
courager  of  learned  men,  preffed  him  to  accompany  him 
to  Vienne,  offering  him  at  the  fame  time  an  apartment 
in  his  palace.  Servetus  accepted  the  offer,  and  might 
have  lived  a  tranquil  and  happy  life  at  Vienne,  if  he 
could  have  confined  his  attention  to  medicine  and  lite¬ 
rature.  But  the  love  of  controverfy,  and  an  eagernefs 
to  eftablifh  his  opinions,  always  poftefTed  him.  At  this 
time  Calvin  was  at  the  head  of  the  reformed  church  at 
Geneva.  With  Servetus  he  had  been  acquainted  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  had  there  oppofed  his  opinions.  For  16  years 
Calvin  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  him,  endeavour, 
ing  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errors..  Servetus  had  read 
the  works  of  Calvin,,  but  did  not  think  they  merited  the 
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high  eulogies  of  the  reformers,  nor  wer^  they  fufficient  Servetm, 

to  convince  him  of  his  errors.  He  continued,  however,  - v'— * 

to  confult  him  ;  and  for  this  purpofe.  lent  from  Lyons  to 
Geneva  three  queltions  whish  refpected  the  divinity  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  regeneration,  and  the  neceffity  of  baptifm. 

To  thefe  Calvin  returned  a  civil  anfvver.  Servetus  treat* 
ed  the  anfwer  with  contempt,  and  Calvin  replied  with 
warmth.  Erom  reasoning  he  had  recourfe  to  abufive 
language;  and  this  produced  a  polemical  hatred,  the  moft 
implacable  difpofition  in  the  world.  Calvin  having  ob¬ 
tained  fome  of  Servetus’s  papers,  by  means,  it  is  faid, 
not  very  honourable,  fent  them  to  Vienne  along  with 
the  private  letters  which  he  had  received  in  the  courfe  - 
of  their  correfpondence.  The  confequence  was,  that 
Servetus  was  arrefted  ;  but  having  efcaped  from  prifon, 
he  refolved  to  retire  to  Naples,  where  he  hoped  to 
pradtife  medicine  with  the  fame  reputation  which  he  had 
fo  long  enjoyed  at  Vienne.  He  imprudently  took  his 
route  through  Geneva,  though  he  could  not  but  know 
that  Calvin  was  his  mortal  enemy.  Calvin  informed  the 
magiftrates  of  his  arrival ;  Servetus  was  apprehended, 
and  appointed  to  Hand  trial  for  herefy  and  blafphemy. 

It  was  a  law  at  Geneva,  that  every  accufer  fiiould  fur- 
render  himfelf  a  prifoner,  that  if  the  charge  ftionld  be 
found  falfe,  the  accufer  fhould  fuffer  the  punifhment  in 
which  he  meant  to  involve  the  accufed.  Calvin  not  choo- 
fing  to  go  to  prifon  himfelf,  fent  one  of  his  domeftics  to 
prefent  the  impeachment  againft  ServetuSi  The  articles 
brought  againft  him  were  colledted  from  his  writings  with 
great  care ;  an  employment  which  took  up  three  days. 

One  of  thefe  articles  was,  “  that  Servetus  had  denied 
that  Judsea  was  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  fertile  country;  and 
affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  travellers,  that  it  was 
poor,  barren,  and  difagreeable.”  He  was  alfo  charged 
with  corrupting  the  Latin  Bible,  which  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  corredt  at  Lyons,  by  introducing  imperti¬ 
nent,  trifling,  whimfical,  and  impious  notes  of  his  own 
through  every  page.”  But  the  main  article,  which 
was  certainly  fatal  to  him,  was,  “  that  in  . the  perfon  of 
Mr  Calvin,  minifter  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  church 
of  Geneva,  he  had  defamed  the  dodlrine  that  is  preach¬ 
ed,  uttering  all  imaginable  injurious,  blafphemous  words 
againft  it.” 

Calvin  vifited  Servetus  in  prifon,  and  had  frequent 
conferences  with  him  ;  but  finding  that,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  arguments  he  could  employ,  the  prifoner  re¬ 
mained  inflexible  in  his  opinions,  he  left  him  to  his  fate. 

Before  fentence  was  paffed,  the  magiftrates  of  Geneva 
confulted  the  minifters  of  Bale,  of  Bern,  and  Zurich  ; 
and,  as  another  account  informs  us,  the  magiftrates  of 
the  Proteftant  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  And  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  criminality  of  Ser¬ 
vetus,  they  tranfmitted  the  writings  of  Calvin,  with  his 
anfwers.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Servetus  ought 
to  be  condemned  to  death  for  blafphemy.  He  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive  on  the  27th  of 
Odtober  1553.  As  he  continued  alive  in  the  midft  of 
the  flames  more  than  two  hours,  it  is  faid,  finding  his 
torment  thus  protradted,  he  exclaimed,  “  Unhappy 
wretch  that  I  am  !  Will  the  flames  be  infufficient  to 
terminate  my  mifery  !  What  then  !  Will  the  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  and  the  rich  collar  which  they  took  from 
me,  not  purchafe  wood  enough  to  confume  me  more 
quickly  1  “  Though  the  fentence  of  death  was  paffed 
againft  Servetus  by  the  magiftrates  of  Geneva,  with  the 

appro- 


itwcmt  approbation  qi  a  great  numper  pr  uie  mugmr&ies  ana  alienation  or  any  part  ot  the  lands  by  a  tenant,  the  Service 

II.  minifters  of  Switzerland,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  moffc  fervices  become  multiplied,  5.  Fran k-fer vice,  which  - v™ 

ervice.  biilorians  that  this  dreadful  fentence  was  iinpofed  at  the  was  performed  by  freemen,  who  were  not  obliged  to 

mitigation  of  Calvin.  This  a  &  of  feverity  for  holding  a  perform  any  bafe  fervice,  but  only  to  find  a  man  and 

fpeculative  opinion,  however  erroneous  and  abfurd,  has  horfe  to  attend  the  lord  into  the  army  or  to  court, 

left  a  flain  on  the  charade r  of  this  illuftrious  reformer,  6.  Knight’s  fervice,  by  which  lands  were  anciently  held 
which  will  attend  the  name  of  Calvin  as  long  as  hiftory  of  the  king,  on  paying  homage,  fervice  in  war,  &c. 
iball  preferve  it  from  oblivion.  The  addrefs  and  art  As  in  every  free  and  well  regulated  fociety  there 
which  he  ufed  in  apprehending  Servetus,  his  inhuma-  mud  be  a  diverfity  of  ranks,  there  muft  be  a  great  nnm- 
nity  to  him  during  his  trial,  his  difiimulation  and  ma-  ber  of  perfons  employed  in  fervice,  both  in  agriculture 
levolence  after  his  condemnation,  prove  that  he  was  as  and  domeftic  affairs.  In  this  country,  fervice  is  a  contract 
much  influenced  by  perfonal  hatred  as  by  a  defire  to  into  which  the  fervant  voluntarily  enters;  and  the  mailer’s 
fupport  the  mtereft  of  religion,  though  probably,  du-  authority  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  performance  of 
ring  the  trial,  Cal  vin  believed  he  was  performing  a  very  that  fpecies  of  labour  for  which  the  agreement  was  made, 
pious  aftion.  This  intolerant  fpirft  of  Calvin  and  the  “  The  treatment  of  lervants  (fays  that  refpe&able  mo!  p  . 
magiflrates  of  Geneva  gave  the  Roman  Catholics  a  fa-  ralift  Mr  Paley),  as  to  diet,  difcipline,  and  accommoda-  \UrJand 
vourable  opportunity  to  accufe  the  Proteflants  of  incon-  tion,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work  to  be  required  of  Political 
fiftency  in  their  principles,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  them,  the  intermifliori,  liberty,  and  indulgence  to  be  ah  VhH°Phi 
embrace.  "  How  .could  the  magiflrates  (fays  the  au-  lowed  them,  mult  be  determined  in  a  great  meafure  byp* I39* 
thor  of  the  Diaionnaire des  Hereftes),  who  acknowledged  euftom  ;  for  where  the  contrad  involves  fo  many  parti- 
no  infallible  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  condemn  culars,  the  contracting  parties  exprefs  a  few  perhaps  of 
Servetus  to  death  becaufe  he  explained  them  differently  the  principal,  and  by  mutual  undemanding  refer  the 
from  Calvin  ;  fince  every  man  has  the  privilege  to  ex-  reft  to  the  known  euftom  of  the  country  in  like  cafes, 
pound  the  Scripture,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  «  A  fervant  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlawful  com- 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  church  ?  It  is  a  great  mands  of  his  mafter  ;  to  minifter,  for  inftance,  to  his  un- 
injuftice  to  condemn  a  man  becaufe  he  will  not  fubmit  lawful  pleafures  ;  or  to  affift  him  in  unlawful  pra&ices 
to  the  judgment  of  an  enthufiaft,  who  may  be  wrong  in  his  profeflion  ;  as  in  fmuggling  or  adulterating  the  ar- 
as  well  as  himfelf.”  tides  which  he  deals  in.  For  the  fervant  is  bound  by 

Servetus  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  learning,  nothing  but  his  own  promife ;  and  the  obligation  of  a 
and  well  verfed  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  In  his  own  promife  extends  not  to  things  unlawful.  6 
profeflion  his  genius  exerted  itfelf  with  fuccefs.  In  his-  “  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  mailer’s  authority  does  not 
tradintitledC^ri/?/W/^ii?£/?to/o,publifhed  in  1553,  he  juftify  the  fervant  in  doing  wrong;  for  the  fervant’s 
remarks,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  paffes  through  own  promife,  upon  which  that  authority  is  founded* 
the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein,  in  oppolT  would  be  none. 

tion  to  the  opinion  which  was  then  univtrfally  enter*  “  Clerks  and  apprentices  ought  to  be  employed  entire- 
tained,  that  the  blood  paffes  through  the  partition  which  ly  in  the.  profelfion  or  trade  which  they  are  intended  to 
divides  the  two  ventricles.  This  was  an  important  ftep*  learn.  Inftru&ion  is  their  wages  ;  and  to  deprive  them 
towards  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  of  the  opportunities  of  inftru&ion,  by  taking  up  their 
His  works  confift  of  Controverfial  Writings  concern-  time  with  occupations  foreign  to  their  bufznds,  is  to 
ing  the  Trinity  ;  an  edition  of  Pagninus’s  Verfion  of  the  defraud  them  of  their  wages. 

Bible,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  publifhed  under  the  “  The  mafter  is  refponfible  for  what  a  fervant  does  in 
name  of  Michael  Villanevanus  ;  an^  Apology  to  the  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  employment  ;  for  it  is  done 
Phyficians  of  Paris  ;  and  a  book  intitled  Ratio  Syrupo~  under  a  general  authority  committed  to  him,  which  is 
rum,  Mofheim  has  written  in  Latin  a  Hiftory  of  the  in  juftice  equivalent  to  a  fpecific  direction.  Thus,  if 
Herefy  and  Misfortunes  of  Servetus,  which  was  publifh-  I  pay  money  to  a  banker’s  clerk,  the  banker  is  ac- 
cd  at  Helmfladt,  in  4to,  in  1728.  From  the  curious  countable  :  but  not  if  I  had  paid  it  to  his  butler  or  his 
details  which  it  gives  it  is  extremely  intcrefting.  footman,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  not  to  receive  money. 

SERV1  A,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  bound-  Upon  the  fame  principle,  if  I  once  fend  a  fervant  to 
cd  on  the  north  by  the  rivers  Danube  and  Save,  which  take  up  goods  upon  credit,  whatever  goods  he  after- 
feparate  it  from  Hungary  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  Bulgaiia  ;  wards  takes  up  at  the  fame  (hop,  fo  long  as  he  conti- 
on  the  weft,  by  Bofnia  ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  Albania  nues  in  my  fervice,  are  juflly  chargeable  to  my  ac- 
and  Macedonia.  It  is  about  1 90  miles  in  length  from  count. 

eaft  to  weft  ;  95  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  ;  and  is  “  The  law  of  this  country  goes  great  lengths  in  in- 
divided  into  four  fangiacates.  Twp  of  thefe  were  ceded  tending  a  kind  of  concurrence  in  the  mafter,  fo  as  to 
to  the  Chriftians  in  1 718,  who  united  them  into  one.  charge  him  with  the  confequences  of  his  fervant’s  con- 
This  continued  till  1 739,  when  the  Turks  were  vidlori-  duCt.  If  an  innkeeper’s  fervant  rob  his  guefts,  the 
ous;  and  then  they  were  abandoned  to  the  Turks  by  innkeeper  muft  make  reftitutiou  ;  if  a  farrier’s  fervant 
the  treaty  of  Belgrade.  Belgrade  is  the  capital  town.  lame  your  horfe,  the  farrier  muft  anfwer  for  the  da- 
SERVICE,  in  law,  is  a  duty  which  a  tenant,  on  mage  ;  and  ftill,  farther,  if  your  coachman  or  carter 
account  of  his  fee,  owes  to  his  lord,  drive  over  a  paffenger  in  the  road,  the  paffenger  may 

There  are  many  divifions  of  fervices ;  as,  1 .  Into  recover  from  you  a  fatisfa&ion  for  the  hurt  he  fuffers. 
perfonal,  where  fomething  is  to  be  done  by  the  tenant  But  thefe  determinations  Hand,  I  think,  rather  upon 
in  perfon,  as  homage  and  fealty,  2.  Real,  fuch  as  the  authority  of  the  law,  than  any  principle  of  natural 
wards,  marriages,  Sc c.  3,  Accidental,  including  he-  juftice,” 

fclots,  reliefs,  and  the  like,  4.  Entire,  where,  on  the  There  is  a  grievance  which  has  long  and  juflly 
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been  complained  of,  the  giving  of  good  chara&ers  to 
bad  fervants.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  carelefTnefs, 
to  a  defire  of  getting  rid  of  a  bad  fervant,  or  to  mifta- 
ken  compafTion.  But  fuch  carelefTnefs  is  inexcufable. 
When  a  man  gives  Ills  fan&ion  to  the  chara&er  of  a 
bad  fervant,  he  ought  to  reflect  on  the  nature  and  confe¬ 
rences  of  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  giving  his  name 
to  a  falfehood  ;  he  is  deceiving  the  honett  man  who  con¬ 
fides  in  his  veracity  ;  and  he  is  deliberately  giving  a 
knave  an  opportunity  of  cheating  an  honeft  man.  To 
endeavour  to  get  quit  of  a  bad  fervant  in  this  way,  is 
fTirely  not  lefs  criminal  than  concealing  the  faults  and 
disadvantages  of  an  eftate  which  is  advertifed  for  fale, 
and  aferibing  to  it  advantages  which  it  does  not  pofftfs. 
In  this  cafe,  we  know  the  fale  would  be  reduced,  and  ~ 
the  advertifer  difgraced.  Many  mailers  give  characters 
to  fervants  out  of  companion  ;  but  it  is  to  this  miftaken 
compaflion  that  the  disorderly  behaviour  of  fervants  is 
perhaps  principally  owing  :  for  if  the  punifhment  of 
diihonefty  be  only  a  change  of  place  (which  may  be  a 
reward  inftead  of  a  punifhment),  it  ceafes  to  be  a  fer- 
vant?s  interefl  to  be  true  to  his  trull. 

We  have  faid  above  that  a  matter*  s  authority  over 
his  fervant  extends  no  farther  than  the  terms  of  contract; 
by  which  we  meant,  that  a  mafter  could  give  no  unrea¬ 
sonable  orders  to  his  fervant,  or  fuch  as  was  inconfiftent 
with  the  terms  of  contract.  But  the  relation  between 
a  mafter  and  fervant  is  certainly  cloier  than  the  mere 
terms  of  a  contract :  it  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal 
relation.  A  mailer  of  a  family  ought  to  fuperinteud 
the  morals  of  his  fervants,  and  to  reftrain  them  from 
vices.  This  he  may  do  by  his  example,  by  his  influ¬ 
ence,  and  authority.  Indeed  every  man  pofTeffed  of 
authority  is  guilty  of  criminal  negligence  if  hr  does  not 
exert  hi*  authority  for  promoting  virtue  in  his  inferiors; 
and  no  authority  is  fo  well  adapted  for 'this  purpofe  as 
that  of  matters  of  families,  becaufe  none  operates  with 
an  influence  fo  immediate  and  conftant.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  how  much  good  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  of  for¬ 
tune  can  do  to  his  domeftics  by  attending  to  their  mo¬ 
rals  ;  and  every  matter  may  be  a  bleffing  to  individuals 
and  to  fociety,  by  exerting  prudently  that  influence 
which  his  fituation  gives  him  over  the  conduCt  of  his 
fervant. 

Choral  Sertici r,  in  church-hittory,  denotes  that  part 
of  religious  worfhip  which  confifts  in  chanting  and  Ting¬ 
ing.  The  advocates  for  the  high  antiquity  of  finging, 
as  a  part  of  church-mufic,  urge  the  authority  of  St 
Paul  in  its  favour  (Ephef.  chap.  v.  ver.  19.  and  Co- 
lof.  chap.  iii.  ver.  16).  On  the  authority  of  which  paf- 
fages  it  is  afferted,  that  fongs  and  hymns  were,  from  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  church,  fung  in  the  affemblies  of 
the  faithful ;  and  it  appears  from  undoubted  teftimony, 
that  finging,  which  was  pra&ifed  as  a  f?.cred  rite  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  like  wife  conftituted  a  confiderable  part  of  tlie  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies^  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  made  a 
part  of  the  religious  worfhip  of  Chriftians,  not  only  before 
churches  w^ere  built,  and  their  religion  eftablifhed  by 
law,  but  from  the  firft  profeffion  of  Chriftianity.  How¬ 
ever,  the  era  from  whence  others  have  dated  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  rnufic  into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  is  that 
period  during  which  Leontius  governed  the  church  of 
Antioch,  j.  e.  between  the  year  ol  Chritt  347  and  356. 
See  Antiphqny. 
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From  Antioch  the  pra&ice  foon  fpread  through  the  Service, 
other  churches  of  the  Eatt  ;  and  in  a  few  ages  after  its  ’“—’V— ■■ 
firft  introduction  into  the  divine  fervice,  it  not  only  re¬ 
ceived  the  fanCtion  of  public  authority,  but  thofe  were 
forbid  to  join  in  it  who  were  ignorant  of  mufic.  A 
canon  to  this  purpofe  was  made  by  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  which  was  held  about  the  year  372  ;  and  Zona- 
nas  informs  us,  that  thefe  canonical  fingers  were  rec¬ 
koned  a  part  of  the  clergy.  Singing  was  introduced 
into  the  weftern  churches  by  St  Ambrofe  about  the 
year  374,  who  was  the  inftitutor  of  the  Ambrofian 
chant  eftablifhed  at  Milan  about  the  year  386;  and, 
Eufebius  (lib.  ii.  cap.  17.)  tells  us,  that  a  regular  choir, 
and  method  of  finging  the  fervice,  were  firft  eftablifhed, 
and  hymns  ufed,  in  the  church  at  Antioch  during  the 
reign  of  Conttantine,  and  that  St  Ambrofe,  wdio  had 
long  refided  there,  had  his  melodies  thence.  This  was 
about  230  years  afterwards  amended  by  pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  eftablifhed  the  Gregorian  chant ;  a 
plain,  unifonous  kind  of  melody,  which  lie  thought 
confiftent  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  fervice  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied.  This  prevails  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  church  even  at  this  day  :  it  is  known  in  Italy  by 
the  name  of  canto  fermo ;  in  France  by  that  of  plain 
chant ;  and  in  Germany  and  moft  other  countries  by 
that  of  the  cantus  Gregorlanus .  Although  no  fatisfa&ory 
account  has  been  given  of  the  fpecific  difference  between 
the  Ambrofian  and  Gregorian  chants,  yet  all  writers  on 
this  fubjetf  agree  in  faying,  that  St  Ambrofe  only  ufed 
the  four  authentic  modes,  and  that  the  four  plagal  were 
afterwards  added  by  St  Gregory.  Each  of  thefe  had 
the  fame  final,  or  key-note,  as  its  relative  authentic  ; 
from  which  there  is  no  other  difference,  than  that  the 
melodies  in  the  four  authentic  or  principal  modes  are 
generally  confined  within  the  compafs  of  the  eight 
notes  above  the  key-note,  and  thofe  in  the  four  plagal 
or  relative  modes,  within  the  compafs  of  the  eight  notes 
below  the  fifth  of  the  key.  See  Mode. 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  feem  unanimous  in  allowing 
that  Pope  Gregory,  who  began  his  pontificate  in  590, 
colle&ed  the  miifical  fragments  of  fuch.  ancient  pfalms 
and  hymns  as  the  firft  fathers  of  the  church  had  appro¬ 
ved  and  recommended  to  the  firft  Chriftians ;  and  that 
lie  feledfed,  methodized,  and  arranged  them  in  the  or¬ 
der  which  was  long  continued  at  Rome,  and  foon  a- 
dopted  by  the  chief  part  of  the  weftern  church.  Gre¬ 
gory  is  alfo  faid  to  have  banifhed  from  the  church  the 
canto  figuraiOy  as  too  light  and  diffolute  ;  and  it  is  add¬ 
ed,  that  his  own  chant  was  called  canto  fenno^  from  its 
gravity  and  fimplicity. 

It  has  been  long  a  received  opinion,  that  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  tones  were  taken  from  the  reformed  modes  of 
Ptolemy  ;  but  Dr  Burney  obferves,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  difeover  any  conne&ion  between  them,  except  in 
their  names  ;  for  their  number,  upon  examination,  is 
not  the  fame  ;  thofe  of  Ptolemy  being  feven,  the  ec¬ 
clefiaftical  eight ;  and  indeed  the  Greek  names  given  to 
the  ecclefiafiical  modes  do  not  agree  with  thofe  of  Pto¬ 
lemy  in  the  ftngle  inftance  of  key,  but  with  thofe  of 
higher  antiquity.  From  the  time  of  Gregory  to  that 
of  Guido,  there  was  no  other  diftindlion  of  keys  than 
that  of  authentic  and  plagal  ;  nor  w^ere  any  femi tones 
ufed  but  thofe  from  E  to  F,  B  to  C,  and  occafionaliy 

A  to  B  b. 

With  refpeft  to  the  mufic  of  the  primitive  church,  it 

may 
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may  be  obferved,  that  though  it  confided  in  the  Tinging 
of  pfalms  and  hymns,  yet  it  was  performed  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  ;  fometimes  the  pfalms  were  fung  by  one 
perfon  alone,  whilll  the  red  attended  in  filence  ;  fome¬ 
times  they  weredung  by  the  whole  aifembly  ;  fometimes 
alternately,-  the  congregation  being  divided  into  fepa- 
rate  choirs  ;  and  fometimes  by  one  perfon,  who  repeated 
the  fird  part  of  the  verfe,  the  reft  joining  in  th«  clofe  of 
it.  Of  the  four  different  methods  of  Tinging  now  reci¬ 
ted,  the  fecond  and  third  were  pioperly  diftingnifhed  by 
the  names  of  fym phony  and  antiphony ;  and  the  latter  was 
fometimes  called  re/pon/aria,  in  which  women  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  join.  St  Ignatius,  who,  according  to  So¬ 
crates  (lib.  vi.  cap.  8.),  converfed  with  the  apoftles,  is 
generally  fnppofed  to  have  been  the  fil'd  who  fuggeited 
to  the  primitive  Chriftians  in  the  Eaft  the  method  of 
finging  hymns  and  pfalms  alternately,  or  in  dialogue  ; 
and  the  cuitom  foon  prevailed  in  every  place  where 
Chriftianity  was  eftabliflied  ;  though  Theodoret  in  his 
hiitory  (lib.  ii.  cap.  24.)  tells  11s,  that  this  manner  of 
finging  was  firft  praClifed  at  Antioch.  It  bkewife  ap¬ 
pears,  that  a! mod  from  the  time  when  mufic  was  firft 
introduced  into  the  fervice  of  the  church,  it  was  of  two 
kinds,  and  confided  in  a  gentle  inflection  of  the  voice, 
which  they  termed  plain  fong,  and  a  more  elaborate 
and  artificial  kind  of  mufic,  adapted  to  the- hymns  and 
folemn  offices  contained  in  its  ritual ;  and  this  diftinc- 
tion  has  been  maintained  even  to  the  prefent  day. 

Although  we  find  a  very  early  diilinCtion  made  be¬ 
tween  the  manner  of  tinging  the  hymns  and  chanting 
the  pfalms,  it  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Martini,  that  the  mufic  of  the  fird  five  or  fix  ages  of 
the  church  confided  chiefly  in  a  plain  and  fimple  chant 
of  unifons  and  oCtaves,  of  which  many  fragments  are 
dill  remaining  in  the  canto  fermo  of  the  Romiffi  miflals. 

I  or  with  refpeCt  to  mufic  in  parts,  as  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  in  thefe  early  ages,  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Ro¬ 
mans  were  in  pofleffion  of  harmony  or  counterpoint, 
which  has  been  generally  aferibed  to  Guido,  a  monk  of 
Arezzo  in  Tufcany^about  the  year  1022,  though  others 
have  traced  the  origin  of  it  to  the  eighth  century,  it  is 
in  vain  to  feek  it  in  the  church.  The  choral  mufic, 
which  had  its  rife  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  from 
thence  fpread  through  Greece,  Italy.  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  was  brought  into  Britain  by  the  fingers  who 
accompanied  Audin  the  monk,  when  he  came  over,  in 
the  year  596,  charged  with  a  commiflion  to  convert  the 
inhabitants  of  tins  country  to  Chriftianity.  Bede  tells 
us,  that  when  Audin  and  the  companions  of  his  mif- 
fion  had  their  firft  audience  of  king  Ethelbert,  in  the 
ifle  of  Thanet,  they  approached  him  in  proceffion,  Ting¬ 
ing  litanies;  and  that  afterwards,  when  they  entered  the 
city  of  Canterbury,-  they  fung  a  litany,  and  at  the  end 
Qf  it*  AlJelujah.  But  though  this  was  the  fird  time  the 
Anglo-Saxons  had  heard  the  Gregorian  chant,  yet  Bede 
likewife  tells  us,  that  our  Britifh  anceftors  had  been  in- 
druCted  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Gallican 
church  by  St  Germanus,  and  heard  him  frng  Allelujah 
many  years  before  the  arrival  of  St  Audin.  In  680, 
John,  pi  accentor  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  was  fent  over 
by  pope  Agatho  to  inftruCt  the  monks  of  Weremouth 
m  the  art  of  finging;  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  open 
fchools  for  teaching  mufic  in  other  places  in  Northum¬ 
berland.  Benedict  Bifcop,  the  preceptor  of  Bede,  Adrian 
the  monk,  and  many  others,  contributed  to  dilfeminate 
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the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  chant.  At  length  the  fuc- 
cefifors  of  St  Gregory,  and  of  Auftin  bis°mifiionary, 
having  eftabhfhed  a  fehool  for  ecclefiafticaJ  mufic  at  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  red  of  the  ifland  was  furniffied  with  rea¬ 
ders  from  that  feminary.  The  choral  fervice  was  fird 
introduced  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  ;  and 
till  the  arrival  of  Theodore,  and  his  fettlement  in  that 
fee,  the  p  rad  ice  of  it  feeins  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
churches,  of  Kent ;  but  after  that,  it  fpread  over  the 
whole  kingdom  ;  and  we  meet  with  records  of  very 
ample,  endowments  for  the  fupportof  this  part  of  public 
woidup^  Ibis  mode  of  religious  worfhip  prevailed  in 
a;l  the  European  churches  till  the  time  of  the  Reforma-. • 
tion  :  the  fird  deviation  from  it  is  that  which  followed 
the  Reformation  by.Luther,  who,  being  himfelf  a  lover 
of  mufic,  formed  a  liturgy,  which  was  a  muiica!  fervice, 
contained  in  a  work  entitled  Pfalmodia ,  h.  e.  Cantica 
fasra  Veteris  Ecdejia  fekttay  printed  at  Norimberg  in 
U53,  and  at  Wfttemberg  in  1561.  But  Calvin,  in  his 
eftabliihment  of  a  church  at  Geneva,  reduced  the  whole 
of  divine  fervice  to  prayer,  preaching,  and  Tinging  ;  the 
latter  of  which  he  redrained.  He  excluded  the  offices 
of  the  antiphon,  hymn,  and  motet,  of  the  Romilh  fer¬ 
vice,  with  that  artificial  and  elaborate  mufic  to  which 
they  were  fung ;  and  adopted  only  that  plain  metrical 
pfalmody,  which  is  now  in  general  life  among  the  re¬ 
formed  churches,  and  in  the  parochial  churches  of  our 
own  country.  For  this  purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  Marot’s  * 
verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  and  employed  a  mufician  to  fet 
them  to  tafy  tunes  only  of  one  part.  In  1553,  Jie  di¬ 
vided  the  Pfalms  into  panfes  or  fmall  portions,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  them  to  be  fung  in  churches.  Soon  after  they 
were  bound  up  with  the  Geneva  catechifm  ;  from  which 
time  the  Catholics,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  ling 
them,  were  forbid  the  ufe  of  them,  under  a  fevere  pe¬ 
nalty.  Soon  after  the  Reformation  commenced  in  Eng¬ 
land,  complaints  were  made  by  many  of  the  dignified 
,  clergy  and  others  of  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
church-mufic  of  thofe  times  1  in  confecjuencc  of  which 
it  was  once  propofed,  that  organs  and  curious  finging 
ffiould  be  removed  from  our  churches.  Latimer,  in  his 
dioctfe  Worcedcr,  went  dill  farther,  and  iffiied  in¬ 
junctions  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St  Mary,  forbid- 
cing  in  their  fervice  all  manner  of  finging.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  a  commiflion  was  granted  to  eight  bi- 
fhops,  eight  divines,  eight  civilians,  and  eight  common 
lawyers.,  to  compile  a  body  of  fuch  eccleliaftical  laws  as 
ffiould  in  future  be  obferved  throughout  the  realm.  The 
reiult  of  this  compilation  was  a  work  firft  pnbllfhed  by 
I  ox  the  martyrologid,  in  1571,  and  afterwards  in  1 640, 
under  the  title  of  Reformatio  Legum  Ecc/ejiaficaram . 
Thefe  32  commiffioners,  inftead  of  reprobating  church- 
mufic,  merely  condemned  figurative  and  operofe  mu- 
*  fic?  or  that  kind  of  finging  which  abounded  with 
fugues,  refponf  *  paflages,  and  a  commixture  of  various 
and  intricate  proportions  ;  which,  whether  extemporary 
or  written,  is  by  muficians  termed  defcant.  However* 
notwithftariding  the  objections  again  ft  choral  mufic,  and 
the  practice  of  fome  ot  the  reformed  churches,  the  com¬ 
pilers  of  the  Engliffi  liturgy  in  1 548,  and  the  king  him- 
ielf,  determined  to  retain  mufieal  fervice.  Accordingly 
the  ftatute  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  1.  though  it  contains 
no  formal  obligation  on  the  clergy*  or  others,  to  ufe  or 
join  in  either  vocal  or  inilrumental  mufic  in  the  common 
prayer,  does  clearly  rccognife  the  praCtice  of  finging  ; 

5  and 
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Service  and  in  lefs  than  two  years  after  the  compiling  of  King 

r  Edward’s  liturgy,  a  formala  was  compofed,  which  con- 

Scrum.  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  r  ,  1  „ 

_  ,  .  tin ues,  with  tcarce  any  variation,  to  be  the  rule  tor  cho¬ 
ral  fervice  even  at  this  day.  The  author  of  this  work 
was  John  Marbccke,  or  Marbeike  ;  and  it  was  piinted 
by  Richard  Grafton,  in  1550,  under  the  title  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  noted.  Queen  Mary  labour¬ 
ed  to  re-ellabliih  the  Romiffi  choral  fervice ;  but  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  Elizabeth  was  followed  by  the  a£l  of  unifor¬ 
mity  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  and  of  the  queen’s  in* 
junttions,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  noted  by  Mar- 
becke,  was  confidered  as  the  general  formula  of  choral 
fervice.  In  156c,  another  mufical  fervice,  with  fome 
additions  and  improvements,  was  printed  by  John  Day; 
and  in  1 565,  another  cohesion  of  offices,  with  mufical 
notes.  Many  objedlions  were  urged  by  Cartwright  and 
other  Puritans  againft  the  form  and  manner tof  cathe¬ 
dral  fervice,  to  which  Hooker  replied  in  his  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Polity.  In  1664,  the  ftatutes  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth,  for  uniformity  in  the  Common  Prayer,  were 
repealed  ;  and  the  Directory  for  Public  Worffiip,  which 
allows  only  of  the  finging  of  pfalm?,  eftablifhed.  But 
upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  choral  fervice  was 
again  revived,  and  has  fince  uniformly  continued.  See 
on  this  fubjedl  Hawkins’s  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  i. 
p.  404.  vol.  ii.  p.  264.  vol.  iii.  p.  58—468,  &c.  vol, 
iv.  p.  44—347. 

SERvicE-Tree,  See  Sorbus. 

SERVITES,  a  religious  order  in  the  church  of 
JRome,  founded  about  the  year  1233,  by  feven  Floren¬ 
tine  merchants,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  the  bifhop 
■of  Florence,  renounced  the  world,  and  lived  together  in 
a  religious  community  on  mount  Senar,  two  leagues 
from  that  city. 

SERVITOR,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  a  flu- 
dent  who  attends  on  another  for  his  maintenance  and 
learning.  See  Sizar. 

SERVITUDE,  the  condition  of  a  fervant,  or  ra¬ 
ther  flave. 

Under  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  new 
kind  of  fervitude  was  introduced,  different  from  that  of 
the  ancient  Romans  :  it  confifted  in  leaving  the  lands  of 
fubjugated  nations  to  the  firfl  owners,  upon  condition 
of  certain  rents,  and  fervile  offices,  to  be  paid  in  ac¬ 
knowledgment.  Hence  the  names  of  fervt  cenfiti>  a - 
fcr  'iptit'ii .  and  addiftt  gleb<t ,  fome  whereof  were  taxable 
at  the  reafonable  diferetion  erf  the  lord  4  others  at  a 
certain  rate  agreed  on  ;  and  others  were  mainmortable, 
who,  having  no  legitimate  children,  could  not  make  a 
will  to  above  the  value  of  five  pence,  the  lord  being 
heir  of  all  the  reft  ;  and  others  were  prohibited  marry¬ 
ing,  or  going  to  live  out  of  the  lordfhip.  Moft  of  thefe 
fer vices  exifted  lately  in  France  ;  but  they  were  long 
ago  abolifhed  in  England.  Such,  however,  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  our  tenures,  &c.  See  Slave. 

Servitude,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III. 
Se£L  ix. 

SERVIUS  (Maurus  Honoratus),  a  celebrated  gram¬ 
marian  and  critic  of  antiquity,  who  flourifhed  about  the 
time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  ;  now  chiefly  known 
by  his  Commentaries  on  Virgil.  There  is  alfo  extant 
^  piece  of  Servius  upon  the  feet  of  verfes  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  iyllables,  called  Centimetrum . 

SERUM,  a  thin,  tranfparent,  faltifh  liquor,  which 
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makes  a  confiderahk  part  of  the  rnafs  of  blood#  See  SefemtU 
Anatomy,  n°  126.  and  Blood. 

SESAMOIDEA  ossa,  certain  fmall  benes  fome-  Sc^mur^ 
what  refembling  the  feeds  of  fefemum,  whence  their 
name.  They  are  placed  at  the  under  part  of  the  bones 
of  the  laft  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

SESAMUM,  oily  grain,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  didynamia,  and  to 
the  order  of  angiofpermia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyf- 
tem  ranging  under  the  2Gth  order,  Lurida.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  corolla  is  cam- 
panulated,  the  tube  of  which  is  nearly  the  length  of 
the  calyx  ;  the  throat  is  inflated,  and  very  large  ;  the 
border  is  divided  into  five  part9,  four  of  which  are 
fp reading  and  nearly  equal ;  the  fifth  is  the  loweft  and 
larged.  There  are  four  filaments,  and  the  rudiments  of 
a  fifth.  The  ftigma  is  lanceolated,  and  the  capfule  has 
four  cells.  There  are  only  two  fpecie9,  the  orientate 
and  indicum .  1 .  The  orientale  has  ovate,  oblong,  entire 

leaves.  It  is  an  annual,  and  grows  naturally  on  the  coaft 
of  Malabar  and  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  ;  rifing  with 
an  herbaceous  four-cornered  ftalk,  two  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  a  few  ffiort  fide-branches ;  the  leaves  are  ob¬ 
long,  oval,  a  little  hairy,  and  ftand  oppofite.  The 
flowers  terminate  *  the  ftalks  in  loofe  fpikes  ;  they  are 
fmall,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  fox-glove.  After  the  flowers  are  paft, 
the  germen  turns  to  an  oval  acute-pointed  capfule  with 
four  cells,  filled  with  oval  compreffed  feeds,  which  ri¬ 
pen  in  autumn.  2.  The  indicum,  with  trifid  lower 
leaves,  grows  naturally  in  India :  this  is  alfo  an  annual 
plant ;  the  ftalk  rifes  taller  than  that  of  the  former ;  the 
lower  leaves  are  cut  into  three  parts,  which  is  the  only 
difference  between  them. 

The  firfl  fort  is  frequently  cultivated  in  all  the  eafl- 
ern  countries,  and  alfo  in  Africa,  as  a  pulfe  ;  and  of 
late  years  the  feeds  have  been  introduced  into  Carolina 
by  the  African  negroes,  where  they  fucceed  extremely 
well.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  make  an  oil 
from  the  feed,  which  will  keep  good  many  years, 
without  having  any  rancid  fmell  or  tafte,  but  in  two 
years  become  quite  mild ;  fo  that  when  the  warm 
tafte  of  the  feed,  which  is  in  the  oil  when  firfl  drawn, 
is  worn  off,  they  ufe  it  as  a  falad-oil,  and  for  all  the 
purpoRs  of  fweet  oil.  The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
ufed  by  the  negroes  for  food  ;  which  feeds  they  parch 
over  the  fire,  and  then  mix  them  with  water,  and  flew 
other  ingredients  with  them,  which  makes  an  hearty 
food.  Sometimes  a  fort  of  pudding  19  made  of  thefe 
feeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  millet  or  rice,  and 
is  by  fome  perfons  efteemed,  but  is  rarely  ufed  for  thefe 
purpofes  in  Europe.  This  is  called  benny  or  bonny  in 
Carolina.  In  England  thefe  plants  are  preferred  in  bo« 
tanic  gardens  as  curiofitiea.  Their  feeds  muft  be  fawn 
in  the  fpring  upon  a  hotbed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  hot-bed 
to  bring  them  forward.  After  they  have  acquired  a 
tolerable  degree  of  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  planted  into 
pots,  and  plunged  into  another  hot-bed,  managing 
them  as  hath  been  diredled  for  amaranths  ;  for  if  thefe 
plants  are  not  thus  brought  forward  in  the  former  part 
of  the  fummer,  they  will  not  produce  good  feeds  in 
this  country. 

(  From  nine  pounds  of  this  feed  which  came  from  Ca- 
6  rolina, 
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rolma,  there  were  upwards  of  two  quarts  of  oil  drawn, 
which  is  as  great  a  quantity  as  hath  been  obtained  from 
any  vegetable  whatever.  This  might  occafron  its  be¬ 
ing  called  the  oily  grain . 

SESELT,  meadow  saxifrage,  in  botany:  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  cMs  of  pentandria,  and 
to  the  order  of  digynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
ranging  under  the  45  th  order,  Umbellate.  The  umbels 
sre  globular;  the  fnvolucrum  confifts  of  one  or  two 
leaflets  ;  the  fruit  is  egg-fhaped  and  ftreaked.  There 
are  1 1  fpecies,  the  pimpinelloides .  montanumy  glaucumy  an - 
nuum,  ammoides,  tortuofum,  turbithy  kyppomarathrumy  py- 
renaum,  faxifragumy  and  e/atum.  The  montanum  Prows 
naturally  in  France  and  Italy ;  the  glaucum  is  a  native 
of  France  ;  the  animoides  and  tortuofum  grow  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe  ;  and  the  hyppomarathrum  is  a  native 
of  Auflria. 

SESOSTRIS,  king  of  Egypt.  See  Egypt,  p. 
36S.  r 

SESQUI,  a  Latin  particle,  fignifying  a  whole  and 
a  hair  ;  which,  joined  with  alter  a ,  terzay  qziartay  8c  c.  is 
much  ufed  in  the  Italian  mufic  to  exprefs  a  kind  of  ra¬ 
tios,  particularly  feveral  fpecies  of  triples. 

Sssg>vi-  Alter  ate,  in  geometry  and  arithmetic,  is  a  ra¬ 
tio  between  two  lines,  two  numbers,  or  the  like,  where 
one  of  them  contains  the  other  once,  with  the  addition 
oi  a  half. 

Thus  6  and  9  are  in  a  fefqui-alterate  ratio ;  lince 
9  contains  6  once,  and  3,  which  is  half  of  6,  over  • 
and  20  and  30  are  in  the  fame  ;  as  30  contains  20! 
and  half  20  or  ior 

Srsvvi- Duplicate  rations  when  of  two  terms  the  great¬ 
er  contains  the  lefs  twice,  and  half  the  lefs  remains ;  as 
15  and  6  ;  50  and  20. 

Ss spy  1- ’Tertian a l  proportion,  is  when  any  number  or 
quantity  contains  another  once  and  one  third. 

SESSILE,  among  feotanifls.  See  Botany. 
SESSION,  in  general,  denotes  each  fitting  or  affem- 
bly  of  a  council,  See. 

Mission  of  P arliament ,  is  the  feafon  or  fpace  from  its 
meeting  to  its  prorogation.  See  Parliament. 

.  Kirkfe$siONy  the  name  of  a  petty  ecclefiaftical  court 
m  Scotland.  See  KiRK-Sejfion. 

Sessions  for  weights  and  meafures.  In  London, 
four  juftices  from  among  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  al¬ 
dermen  (of  whom  the  mayor  or  recorder  is  to  be  one), 
may  hold  a  feffion  to  inquire  into  the  offences  of  felling 
by  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  contrary  to  the  ftatutes  ; 
and  to  receive  indictments,  punifh  offenders,  8c c.  Char! 
king  Charles  I. 

Court  of  Session.  See  Law,  Part  III.  Se£l.  ii. 

Court  of  Quarter-$ESS10NS,  an  Englifli  court  that  mu  ft 
be  held  in  every  county  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year; 
w  nch,  by  ftatute  2  Hen  V.  c.  4.  is  appointed  to  be  in 
the  nr  ft  week  after  Michaelmas-day,  the  firft:  week  after 
the  epiphany,  the  firft  week  after  the  clofe  of  Eafter 
and  in  the  week  after  the  tranflation  of  St  Thomas  the 
martyr,  or  the  7th  of  July.  It  is  held  before  two  or 
more  juftices  of  the  peace,  one  of  which  muft  be  of  the 
quorum.  The  jurifdi&ion  of  this  court,  by  34  Edw. 
Ill.  c.  1.  extends  to  the  trying  and  determining  all  fe¬ 
lonies  and  trefpafles  whatfoever :  though  they  feldom, 

•  Tr\try  any  greater  offence  than  fmall  felonies  with- 
er  enefit  of  clergy ;  their  commiffion  providing, 
that  if  any  cafe  of  difficulty  arifes,  they  lhali  not  pro- 
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ceed  to  judgment,  but  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the 
juftices  of  the  courts  of  king’s- bench  or  common-pleas' 
or  one  of  the  judges  of  affize  :  and  therefore  murders, 
and  other  capital  felonies,  are  ufually  remitted  for  a 
more  folemn  trial  to  the  affizes.  They  cannot  alfo  try 
any  new-created  offence,  without  exprefs  power  given 
them  by  the  ftatute  which  creates  it.  But  there  are 
many  offences  and  particular  matters  which,  by  partl'- 
cular  itatutes,  belong  properly  to  this  jurifdidion,  and 
ought  to  be  profecuted  in  this  court ;  as,  the  fmall- 
er  mifdemeanors  againft'  the  public-  or-  commonwealth, 
not  amounting  to  felony  ;  and  efpecially  offences  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  game,  highvyays,  alehoufes,  baftard  children, 
the  fettlement  and  provilion  for  the  poor,  vagrants,  fer- 
vants  wages,  and  Popifh  recufants.  Some  of  thefe  are 
proceeded  upon  by  indiament :  others  in  a  fummary 
way,  by  motion,  and  order  thereupon;  which  order 
may  for  the  moil  part,  unlefs  guarded  againft  by  parti¬ 
cular  Itatutes,  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king’s-bench 
by  writ  of  certiorari  facias,  and  be  thereeither  quafhed 
or  confirmed.  The  records  or  rolls  of  the  feffions  are 
committed  to  the  cuftody  of  a  fpecial  officer,  denomi¬ 
nated  cujlos  rotulorum,  who  is  always  a  jultice  of  the 
quorum  ;  and  among  them  of  the  quorum  (faith  Lam- 
bard)  a  man  for  the  molt  part  efpecially  picked  out, 
either  for  wifdom,  countenance,  or  credit.  The  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  cujlos  rotulorum  (who  is  the  principal  offi¬ 
cer  m  the  county;  as  the  lord-lieutenant  is  chief  in  mi¬ 
litary  command)  is  by  the  king’s  fign-manual  :  and  to 
him  the  nomination  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  belongs  • 
which  office  he  is  exprefsly  forbidden  to  fell  for  mo- 
ney. 

In  mofficorporation-towns  there  are  qnarter-feffions 
kept  before  juftices  of  their  own,  within  their  refpec- 
tive  limits  ;  which  have  exactly  the  fame  authority  as 
the  general  quarter-feffions  of  the  county,  exceot  in  a 
very  few  mftances;  one  of  the  molt  confiderable  of 
which  is  the  matter  of  appeals  from  orders  of  removal 
of  the  poor,  which,  though  they  be  from  the  orders  of 
corporation-juftices,  muft  be  to  the  feffions  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  by  ftatute  8  and  9  W.  III.  c.  30.  In  both  corpo¬ 
rations  and  counties  at  large,  there  is  fometimes  kept’a 
fpecial  or  petty  feffion,  by  a  few  juftices;  for  difpatch- 
lng  imaller  bufmefs  in  the  neighbourhood  between  the 
times  of  the  general  feffions  ;  as  for  licenfing  alehoufes, 
palling  the  account  of  parifh-officers,  and  the  like- 

SESTERCE,  Sestertius,  a  filver  coin,  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Romans,  called  alfo  fimply  nummus, 
and  fometimes  nummus  fefiertius.  The  feftertius  was  the 
fourth  part  of  the  denarius,  and  originally  contained  two 
afles  and’ a  half.  It  was  at  firft  denoted  by  LLS  •  the 
two  L’s  fignifying  two  libras,  and  the  S  half.  But  the 
libra rn,  afterwards  converting  the  two  L’s  into  an  H 
expreffed  the  feftertius  by  BIS.  The  word  fojlcrtius  was 
hrlt  introduced  by  way  of  abbreviation  for  femifiertius, 
which  fignifies  two,  and  a  half  of  a  third,  or,  literally 
only  half  a  thud  ;  for  in  expreffing  half  a  third,  it  was 
underftood  that  there  were  two  before. 

Some  authors  make  two  kinds  of  feftetces  ;  the  lefs 
called  fefiertius,  m  the  mafcullne  gender  ;  and  the  areat 
one,  called  fejlertium,  in  the  neuter  :  the  firft,  that  we 
have  already  defcrlbed  ;  the  latter  containing  a  thoufand 
of  the  other.  Others  will  have  any  fuch  diftinaion  of 
great  and  little  fefterces  unknown  to  the  Romans  :  tip. 
tertius,  fay  they,  was  an  adjeftive,  and  fignified  asfefier. 
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Fefterte.  tias,  nr  two  affes  and  a  half ;  and  when  ufed  in  the  plural, 

"  as  in  qu'tnquaginta  ft’.flertium ,  or  fejlertia ,  it  was  only  by 
way  of  abbreviation,  and  there  was  always  underftood 
centena ,  millia ,  &c. 

This  matter  lias  been  accurately  Hated  by  Mr  Raper, 
in  the  following  manner.  The  fubftantive  to  which 
feftertius  referred  is  either  os,  or  pondus ;  zxA  fejlertius  as 
is  two  afTes  and  a  half;  fejkrtium  pondus ,  two  pondera 
and  a  half,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  denarii.  When 
the  denarius  palled  for  ten  affes,  the  fetlertius  of  two  affes 
and  a  half  was  a  quarter  of  it ;  and  the  Romans  conti¬ 
nued  to  keep  their  accounts  in  thefe  fefterces  long  after 
the  denarius  paffed  for  fixteen  affes  ;  till,  growing  rich,_ 
they  found  it  more  convenient  to  reckon  by  quarters  of 
the  denarius,  which  they  called  nummi ,  and  ufed  the 
words  nummus  and  fejlertius  indifferently,  as  fynonymous 
terms,  and  fometimes  both  together,  as  fejlertius  num¬ 
mus  ;  in  which  cafe  the  word  fejlertius ,  having  loft  its 
original  ftgnification,  was  ufed  as  a  fubftantive  ;  for  fej- 
tertius  nummus  was  not  two  nummi  and  a  half,  but  a 
fingle  nummus  of  four  affes.  They  called  any  fum  un¬ 
der  two  thoufand  felterces  fo  many  fejlerlii  in  the  mafeu- 
line  gender  ;  two  thoufand  fefterces  they  called  duo  or 
bina  fejlertia ,  in  the  neuter ;  fo  many  quarters  making 
five  hundred  denarii,  which  was  twice  the  feftertium  ; 
and  they  faid  dena ,  vicena,  &c.  fejlertia ,  till  the  fum  a- 
mounted  to  a  thoufand  feftertia,  which  was  a  million  of 
fefterces.  But,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  they  did  not  ufe  the 
neuter  fejlertium  in  the  lingular  number,  when  the  whole 
fum  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  thoufand  fefterces,  or 
one  feftertium.  They  called  a  million  of  fefterces  decks 
Tiummum ,  or  decks  fejlertithn ,  for  decks  centena  millia  nvm- 
7norum,  or  fejlertiorum  (in  the  mafeuline  gender),  omit¬ 
ting  centena  millia  for  the  fake  of  brevity. .  1  bey  like- 
wife  called  the  fame  fum  decks  fejlertium  (in  the  neuter 
gender)  for  decks  centics  fejlertium ,  omitting  ccnties  for 
the  fame  reafon;  or  limply  decks ,  omitting  centena  millia 
fcjlertidm ,  or  centks  fejler tium  ;  and  with  the  numeral  ad¬ 
verbs  decks ,  vicies ,  centies ,  millies ,  and  the  like,  either 
.  centena  millia  or  centies  was  always  underftood.  Thefe 
were  their  moft  ufual  forms  of  expreffion  ;  though  for 
bina ,  dena,  vicena fejlertia,  they  frequently  faid  bina,  dena , 
vicena  millia  nummum.  If  the  confular  denarius  contain¬ 
ed  60  troy  grains  of  fine  lilver,  it  was  worth  fomewhat 
more  than  eight-pence  farthing  and  a  half  fterling  ;  and 
the  as,  of  16  to  the  denarius,  a  little  more  than  a  half¬ 
penny.  To  reduce  the  ancient  fefterces  of  two  affes  and 
a  half,*  when  the  denarius' paffed  for  16,  to  pounds  fter¬ 
ling,  multiply  the  given  number  by  5454,  and  cut  off 
fix  figures  on  the  right  hand  for  decimals,  lo  reduce 
nummi  fejlertii,  or  quarters  of  the  denarius,  to  pounds 
fterling  ;  if  the  given  fum  be  confular  money,  multiply 
it  by  87  27,  and  cut  off  fix  figures  on  the  right  hand  for 
decimals;  but  for  imperial  money  diminifh  the  faid  pro¬ 
duct  by  one-eighth  of  itfelf.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxi. 

part  ii.  art.  48.  f 

To  be  qualified  for  a  Roman  knight,  an  eitate  ol 
400,000  JeJlerces  was  required ;  and  for  a  fenator,  of 
S  00,000. 

Authors  alfo  mention  a  copper  fejlerce,  worth  about 
one- third  of  a  penny  Engliftu 

Ses-teele,  ox  fejlertius,  was  alfo  ufed  by  the  ancients 
for  a  thing  containing  two  wholes  and  an  half  of  ano¬ 
ther,  ^  as  was  taken  tor  any  whole  or  integer. 


SESTOS,  a  noted  fortrefs  of  European  Turkey,  ft- 
tuated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellefpont  or  Dardanelles, 

24  miles  fouth-weft  of  Gallipoli.  This  place  is  famous 
for  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  fuag  by  the  poet 
Mufieus. 

SESUVIUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  icofandria,  and  to  the  order  of  trigy- 
nia.  The  calyx  is  coloured  and  divided  into  five  parts; 
there  are  no  petals;  the  capfule  is  egg-fhaped,  three- 
celled,  opening  horizontally  about  the  middle,  and  con¬ 
taining  many  feeds.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  portu - 
lacaflrum ,  purfiane-leaved  fefuvium,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  Weft  Indies. 

SET,  or  Sets,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  to  exprefs  the  young  plants  of  the  white  thorn 
and  other  fhrubs,  with  which  they  ufe  to  raife  their 
quick  or  quick-fet  hedges.  The  white  thorn  is  the  belt 
of  all  trees  for  this  purpofe  ;  and,  tinder  proper  regula¬ 
tions,  its  fets  feldom  fail  of  anfwering  the  farmer’s  utmoft 
expectations. 

Set- off.  in  law,  is  an  aCt  whereby  the  defendant  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  juftice  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand  on  the 
one  hand  ;  but,  on  the  other,  fets  up  a  demand  of  his 
own,  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either  in 
the  whole,  or  in  part  :  as,  if  the  plaintiff  fues  for  iol. 
due  on  a  note  of  hand,  the  defendant  may  fet  off  9  1. 
due  to  himfelf  for  merchandife  fold  to  the  plaintiff ; 
and,  in  cafe  he  pleads  fuch  fet-off,  muft  pay  the  remain¬ 
ing  balance  into  court.  This  anfwers  very  nearly  to 
the  compenjatio  or  ftoppage  of  the  civil  law,  and  depends 
upon  the  ftatutes  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  >22.  and  8  Geo.  II. 
cap.  24. 

SETACEOUS  WORM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name 
given  by  Dr  Lifter  to  that  long  and  flender  water- 
worm,  which  fo  much  relembles  a  horfe-hair,  that  it 
has  been  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  an  animated  hair 
of  that  creature.  Thefe  creatures,  fuppofed  to  be  living 
hairs, are  a  peculiarTort  of  infedis,  which  are  bred  and  nou- 
riftied  within  the  bodies  of  other  infedls,  as  the  worms  of 
the  ichneumon  flies  are  in  the  bodies  of  the  caterpillars. 

Aldrovand  defcribes  the  creature,  and  tells  us  it  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients ;  but  called  feta  aquatic  a,  and 
vermis  fetarius,  by  the  moderns,  either  from  its  figure 
relembling  that  of  a  hair,  or  from  the  fuppofition  of  its 
once  having  been  the  hair  of  fome  animal.  We  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofe  it,  in  the  imaginary  ftate  of  the  hair,  to 
have  belonged  to  a  horfe  ;  but  the  Germans  fay  it  was 
once  the  hair  of  a  calf,  and  call  it  by  a  name  fignifying 
vitulus  oquaticus,  or  the  “  water  calf.” 

Albertus,  an  author  much  reverenced  by  the  common 
people,  has  declared  that  this  animal  is  generated  of 
a  hair ;  and  adds,  that  any  hair  thrown  into  (landing 
water,  will,  in  a  very  little  time,  obtain  life  and  motion. 
Other  authors  have  diffented  from  this  opinion,  and  fup- 
pofed  them  generated  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  water- 
plants  ;  and  others,  of  the  parts  of  grafshoppers  f?.llen 
into  the  water.  This  laft  opinion  is  rejected  by  Al¬ 
drovand  as  the  moft  improbable  of  all.  Standing  and 
•  foul  waters  are  moft  plentifully  ftored  with  them ;  but 
they  are  fometimes  found  in  the  clearelt  and  pureft 
fp rings,  and  fometimes  out  of  the  waiter,  on  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  plants,  as  on  the  fruit-trees  in  our  gardens, 
and  the  elms  in  hedges.  They  are  from  three  to  five 
inches  long,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  large  hair ;  and  are 

brown. 
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b,r0V™,U-P°n,l:he  back’  and  wh:te  under  the  belly-  permitted,  fo  as  notwithftanding  the  noufuit 
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I  II  the  tail  is  white  on  every  part. 

Imance.  SETH,  the  third  Ton  of  Adam,  the  father  of  Enos, 
was  born  3874  B.  C.  and  lived  912  years. 

SETHIANS,  in  church-hiltory,  Chriftian  heretics; 
fo  called  becaule  they  paid  divine  worihip  to  Seth, 
whom  they  looked  upon  to  be  Jefus  Chrift  the  fon  of 
God,  but  who  was  made  by  a  third  divinity,  and  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  room  of  the  two  families  of  Abel  and 
Cain,  which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  deluge.  Thefe 
heretics  appeared  in  Egypt  in  the  fecond  century ;  and 
as  they  were  addifted  to  all  forts  of  debauchery,  they 
did  not  want  followers ;  and  continued  in  Egypt  above 
200  years- 

SEX  IMO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  fituated  on  the  river  Po,  eight  miles  north  of 
Turin. 

SETON,  In  furgery,  a  few  horfe-hairs,  fmall  threads, 
or  large  packthread,  drawn  through  the  Hem,  chiefly  the 
neck,  by  means  of  a  large  needle  or  probe,  with  a  view 
to  reltore  or  preserve  health. 

We  find  by  experience,  that  fetons  are  very  ufefuL  in 
catarrhs,  inflammations,  and  other  diforders,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  eyes,  as  a  gutta  ferena,  cataraft,  and  inci¬ 
pient  fuffufion  ;  to  thefe  we  may  add  intenfe  headachs, 
with  flupidity,  drowfinefs,  epilepfies,  and  even  the  apo¬ 
plexy  it  f  elf. 

SETTEE,  in  feadanguage,  a  veffel  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  with  one  deck  and  a  very  long  and 
(harp  prow.  They  carry  fome  two  malls,  feme  three, 
without  top-malls.  They  have  generally  two  malls, 
equipped  with  triangular  fails,  commonly  called  lateen 
Jails.  The  lead  of  them  are  ©f  60  tons  burden.  They 
ferve  to  tranfport  cannon  and  provifions  for  Ihips  of  war 
and  the  like.  Thefe  velfels  arc  peculiar  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fea,  and  are  ufually  navigated  by  Italians, 
Greeks,  or  Mahometans. 

SETTING,  in  adronomy,  the  withdrawing  of  a  Itar 
Or  planet,  or  its  linking  below  the  horizon.  Aflrono- 
mers  and  poets  make  three  different  kinds  of  fetting  of 
the  liars,  viz.  the  Cosmical,  Acronycal,  and  Heli¬ 
acal.  See  thefe  articles. 


Setting,  in  the  fea-language.  To  fet  the  land  or 
the  fun  by  the.  compafs,  is  to  obferve  how  the  land 
bears  on  any  point  of  the  compafs,  or  on  what  point 
of  the  compafs  the  fun  is.  Alfo  when  two  fhips  fail  in 
fight  of  one  another,  to  mark  on  what  point  the  chafed 
bears,  is  termed  fetting  the  chace  hy  the  compafs . 

Setting,  among  fportfmen,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  manner  of  taking  partridges  by  means  of  a  dog 
peculiarly  trained  to  that  purpofe.  See  Shooting. 

Act  of  SETTLEMENT,  in  Britifh  hidory,  a 
name  given  to  the  datute  12  and  13  W.  III.  cap.  2. 
whereby  the  crown  was  limited  to  his  prefent  maj city’s 
illudrious  houie  ;  and  fome  new  provifions  were  added, 
at  the  fame  fortunate  era,  for  better  fecuring  our  reli¬ 
gion,  laws,  and  liberties ;  which  the  datute  declares  to 
be  the  birthright  of  the  people  of  England,  according 
to  the  ancient  dodtrine  of  the  common  law. 

SEVEN  1H,  in  mulic,  an  interval  called  by  the 
Greeks  heptachordon.  See  Interval. 

SEVERANCE,  in  law,  the  fingliiig  or  fevering  two 
?or  more  that  join  or  are  joined  in  the  fame  writ  or  ac* 
u  ^  tW°  ]0m  *n  a  wnt>  de  libertaie  prolanday 
«vi  the  one  be  afterwards  nonfuited  :  here  feverance  is 
Vol,  XVII.  Parti. 


. - . h  . .  the  one,  Sever!* 

the  other  may  feverally  proceed.  || 

There  is  alfo  feverance  of  the  tenants  in  affize;  when  Severn- 
one,  two,  or  more  difleifees  appear  upon  the  writ,  and 
not  the  other.  And  feverance  in  debt,  where  two  exe- 
cutors  are  named  plaintiffs,  and  the  one  refufes  to  pro- 
iecute.  .We  alfo  meet  with  feverance  of  fummons,  fe¬ 
verance  in  attaints,  & c.  An  edate  in  joint  tenancy  may 
be  fevered  and  deftroyed  by  deftroyi ng  any  of  its  uni¬ 
ties.  1.  That  of  time,  which  refpedls  only  the  original 
commencement  of  the  joint  edate,  cannot  indeed  (bein^ 
now  part)  be  affeacd  by  any  fubfequent  tranfadlion. 

But,  2.  1  he  joint-tenants  edate  may  be  deftroyed  with, 
out  any  alienation,  by  merely  difuniting  their  poffedion. 

3.  1  he  jointure  may  be  dedroyed,  by  deftroying  the  urii- 

ty  c  4'  By.deftr°yidg  the  unity  of  interefl. 

bBVERXA,  a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Smo- 
lenfko  and  Mufcovy,  on  the  ead  by  Vorotinfbi  and  the 
country  of  the  Coffacks,  on  the  fouth  by  the  fame, 
and  011  the  wed  by  Zernegovia.  Tt  is  a  country  over¬ 
run  with  woods,  and  on  the  fouth  part  is  a  fored  of 
great  length.  Novogrodcc,  or  Novogorod,  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  town. 

,  !?tt  SEVERINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  Lower  Calabria,  with  an  archbifhop’s 
lee  It  ts  very  well  fortified,  and  feated  on  a  cramry 
rock,  on  the  river  Neeto;  in  E.  Long.  i  7.  14.  N.  Lat. 

39^l5* 

SEVERING,  a  town  of  Italy,  In  the  territory  of 
the  church,  and  m  the  Marche  of  Ancona,  with  a  bi- 
fltop  s  fee.  It  has  fine  vineyards,  and  is  feated  be¬ 
tween  two  hills  on  the  river  l’etenza,  in  E.  Lout,  i  vv 
6.  N.  Lat.  43.  16.  0  5 

SEVERN,  a  river  which  rifes  near  Plimlimmon- 
H.ll  in  Montgomerj  fhire,  and  before  it  enters  Shrop. 
flute  receives  about  30  Itreams,  and  paffes  down  to 
Lauaring,  where  it  receives  the  Morda,  that  flows 
from  Ofweftry.  When  it  arrives  at  Monford,  it  re- 
ceives  the  river  Mon,  palling  on  to  Shrewsbury,  which 
it  almoft  furrounds,  then  to  Bndgeworth  ;  afterwards 
n  runs  through  the  fkirts  of  Staffordfhire,  enters  Wot- 1****,'* 
celterfhire,  and  paffes  by  Worcefter;  then  it  runs  to  E”ZliJh 
lewkefbury,  where  it  joins  the  Avon,  and  from  thence  ze““r‘ 
to  Gloucefter,  keeping  a  north-weftefly  courfe,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Bnftol  Channel.  It  begins  to  be  naviVa- 
ble  for  boats  at  Welclipool,  in  Montgo.nerylhire,  and 
takes  in  feveral  other  rivers  in  its  courfc,  befides  thofe 
already  mentioned,  and  is  the  fecond  in  England.  By 
the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  communication  with 
the  rivers  Meriey,  Dee,  ILbble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Der¬ 
went,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  Sic.  which  navNa. 
tiou,  including  its  windings,  extends  above  coo  miles 
in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  Nottingham,  York,  Lan- 
cafter  Weflmo.  eland  Chefler,  Stafford,  Warwick, 

Leicester,  Oxford  Worcefter,  &c.  A  canal  from 
Stroud- Water,  a  branch  of  the  Severn,  to  join  the 
Ihames,  has  lately  been  undertaken,  by  which  great 
undertaking  of  conveying  a  tunnel  16  feet  high  and  16 
feet  wide,  under  Sapperton  Hill  and  Hayley-Wood 
(very  high  ground),  for  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
length  through  a  very  hard  rock,  lined  and  arched 
with  brick,  is  entirely  completed,  and  boats  puffed  ‘ 
through  it  the  2. ft  of  May  ,789.  By  this  opening 
a  communication  is  made  between  the  river  Severn  at 
^  3  Ft  ami. 
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Severus..  TVamiload  and  the  Thames  near  Lechlade,  and  will  be 

v -  continued  over  the  Thames  near  Inglefham,  into  deep 

water  in  the  Thames  below  St  John-Bridge,  and  fo  to 
Oxford,  &c.  and  London,  for  conveyance  of  coals, 
goods,  &c.  It  is  now  navigable  from  the  Severn  to 
Themsfotd,  by  way  of  Stroud,  Circncefter,  Crick- 
Jade,  &c.  being  filled  with  water  for  that  purpofe  near 

40  miles.  . 

SEVERUS  (Cornelius),  an  ancient  Latin  poet  ot 
the  Augudan  age  ;  whofe  JEtna,  together  with  a  frag¬ 
ment  Be  morte  Ctccvonis,  were  publifted,  with  notes 
and  a  profe  interpretation,  by  Le  Clerc,  1  zmo,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  1703.  They  were  before  inferted  among  the 
Cat  2  left  a  Virgin  publifned  by  Scaliger  ;  whofe  notes, 
with  others,  Le  Cierc  has  received  among  his  own. 

Severus  (Septimus),  a  Roman  emperor,  who  has 
been  fo  much  admired  for  his  military  talents,  that 
fome  have  called  him  the  mod  warlike  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  “  As  a  monarch  he  was  cruel,  and  it  has  been 
obferved  that  lie  never  did  an  a  &  of  humanity  or  for¬ 
give  a  fault.  In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  and  he 
always  ihowed  himfelf  an  open  enemy  to  pomp  and 
fplendor.  He  loved  the  appellation  of  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters,  and  he  even  compofed  an  hiftory  of  his  own  reign, 
which  fome  have  praifed  for  its  corre&nefs  and  veracity. 
However  cruel  Severus  may  appear  in  his  punifhments 
and  in  hi3  revenge,  many  have  endeavoured  to  exculpate 
him,  and  obferved  that  there  was  need  of  feverity  in 
an  empire  where  the  morals  were  fo  corrupted,  and  where 
no  lefs  than  3000  perfons  were  accufed  of  adultery  du¬ 
ring  the  fpace  of  17  years.  Of  him,  as  of  Auguftus, 
fome  were  fond  to  fay,  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  world  if  he  had  never  been  born,  or  had  never 

died.  See  Rome,  n°  372* 

Sf rf.Rus’s  Wall ,  in  Britifli  topography,  the  fourth 
and  lad  barrier  ere&ed  by  the  Romans  againd  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  North  Britons.  See  the  articles  Adri¬ 
an,  and  Antoninus's  Wall . 

We  learn  from  feveral  hints  in  the  Roman  hiftorians, 
that  the  country  between  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  continued  to  be  a  feene  of  perpetual  war 
and  fubje&  of  contention  between  the  Romans  and  Bri¬ 
tons,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Coinmodus 
to  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  A.  D.  206.  This  la(l  emperor  having  fubdued 
the  Mseatse,  and  repulfed  the  Caledonians,  determined 
to  ere&  a  dronger  and  more  impenetrable  barrier  than 
any  of  the  former,  againd  their  future  incurfions. 

Though  neither  Dio  nor  Herodian  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  a  wal Inbuilt  by  Severus  in  Britain  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Roman  province,  yet  we  have  abundant 
evidence  from  other  writers  of  equal  authority,  that  he 
really  built  fuch  a  wall.  “  He  fortified  Britain  (fays 
Spartian)  with  a  wall  drawn  crofs  the  ifland  from  fea 
tofea  ;  which  is  the  greated  glory  6f  his  reign.  After 
the  wall  was  finilhed,  he  retired  to  the  next  dation 
(York),  not  only  a  conqueror,  but  the  founder  of  an 
eternal  peace.”  To  the  fame  purpofe,  Aurelius  Vidor 
and  Orofius,  to  fay  nothing  of  Eutropius  and  Cafiiodo- 
rus  :  “  Having  repelled  the  enemy  in  Britain,  he  for¬ 
tified  the  country,  which  was  fuited  to  that  purpofe, 
•with  a  wall  drawn  crofs  the  ifland  from  fea  to  fea.” — 
«  Severus  drew  a  great  ditch,  and  built  a  drong  wall, 
fortified  with  feveral  turrets,  from  fea  to  fea,  to  prote& 
that  part  of  the  ifland  which  he  had  recovered  from 
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the  yet  unconquered  nations.”  As  the  refi deuce  of  the  fonm 
emperqr  Severus  in  Britain  was  not  quite  four  years,  it  v — J 

is  probable  that  the  two  lad  of  them  were  employed  in 
building  this  wall  ;  according  to  which  account,  it  was 
begun  A.  D.  209,  and  finifhed  A.  D.  210. 

'i  bis  wall  of  Severus  was  built  nearly  on  the  fame 
trad  with  Hadrian’s  rampart,  at  the  didance  only  of  a 
few  paces  north.  The  length  of  this  wall,  from  Coufins* 
houfe  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  on  the  ead,  to 
Boulnefs  011  the  Solway  frith  on  the  wed,  hath  been 
found,  from  two  adual  men!  u  rat  ions,  to  be  a  little  more 
than  68  Englifh  miles,  and  a  little  lefs  than  74  Roman 
miles.  To  the  north  of  the  wall  was  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch,  the  original  dimenfions  of  which  cannot  now  be 
afeertained,  only  it  feems  to  have  been  larger  than  that 
of  Hadrian.  The  wall  itfelf,  which  dood  on  the  iouth 
brink  of  the  ditch,  was  built  of  free-done,  and  where^ 
the  foundation  was  not  good,  it  is  built  on  piles  of 
oak  ;  the  interdices  between  the  two  faces  of  this  wall 
is  filled  with  broad  thin  dones,  placed  not  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  but  obliquely  on  their  edges  ;  the  running  mortar 
or  cement  was  then  poured  upon  them,  wflich,  by  its 
great  ftrength  and  tenacity,  bound  the  whole  together, 
and  made  it  firm  as  a  rock.  But  though  thefe  mate¬ 
rials  are  Efficiently  known,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  where 
they  were  procured,  for  many  parts  of  the  wall  are  at 
a  great  didance  from  any  quarry  of  free  done  ;  and, 
though  done  of  another  kind  was  within  reach,  yet^  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  anywhere  ufed.  The 
height  of  this  wall  was  12  feetbefides  the  parapet,  and 
its  breadth  8  feet,  according  to  Bede,  who  lived  only  at 
a  fmall  didance  from  the  ead  end  of  it,  and  in  whofe  time 
it  was  almod  quite  entire  in  many  places.  Such  was  the 
wall  ere&ed  by  the  command  and  under  the  dire&ion  of 
the  emperor  Severus  in  the  north  of  England;  and* 
confidering  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  folidity, 
it  was  certainly  a  work  of  great  magnificence  and  pro¬ 
digious  labour.  But  the  wall  itfelf  was  but  a  part,  and 
not  the  mod  extraordinary  part,  of  this  work.  The 
great  number  and  different  kinds  of  fortreffes  which 
were  built  along  the  line  of  it  for  its  defence,  and  the 
military  ways  with  which  it  was  attended,  are  dill  more 
worthy  of  our  admiration,  and  come  now  to  be  de¬ 
ferred. 

The  fortreffes  which  were  ere&ed  along  the  line  of 
Severus’s  wall  for  its  defence,  were  of  three  different- 
kinds,  and  three  different  degrees  of  ftrength;  and 
were  called  by  three  different  Latin  words,  which  may 
be  tranflated  Jlations ,  cajlles ,  and  turrets •  Of  each  of 
thefe  in  their  order. 

The  Jlationes,  dations,  were  fo  called  from  their  fta^ 
bility  and  the  dated  refidence  of  garrifons.  They 
were  alfo  called  cafira ,  which  hath  been  converted  into 
chejlres ,  a  name  which  many  of  them  dill  bear.  Thefe 
were  by  far  the  larged,  ftrongeit,  and  mod  magnificent 
of  the  fortreffes  which  were  built  upon  the  wall,  and 
were  defigned  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  cohorts  of 
troops  which  were  placed  there  in  garrifon,  and  from, 
whence  detachments  were  fent  into  the  adjoining  cadles 
and  turrets.  Thefe  dations,  as  appears  from  the  vef- 
Yiges  of  them  which  are  dill  vidble,  were  not  all  exa&- 
ly  of  the  fame  figure  nor  of  the  fame  dimenfions  ;  fome 
of  them  being  exa&ly  fquares,  and  others  oblong,  and 
fome  of  them  a  little  larger  than  others. .  Thefe  varia¬ 
tions  were  no  doubt  occafioned  by  the  difference  of  fi* 
g  tuation 
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tuation  and  other  circumftances.  The  Rations  were 
'  fortified  with  deep  ditches  and  firong  walls,  the  wall 
itfelf  coinciding  with  and  forming  the  north  wall  of 
each  Ration.  Within  the  Rations  were  lodgings  for  the 
officers  and  foldiers  in  garrifon  ;  the  fmalleR  of  them 
being  fufficient  to  contain  a  cohort,  or  600  men. 
Without  the  walls  of  each  Ration  was  a  town,  inhabit¬ 
ed  by  labourers,  artificers,  and  others,  both  Romans 
and  Britons,  who  chofe  to  dwell  under  the  protection 
of  tliefe  fortreffes.  The  number  of  the  Rations  upon 
the  wall  was  exactly  1  8  ;  and  if  they  had  been  placed 
at  equal  diftances,  the  interval  between  every  two  of 
them  would  have  been  four  miles  and  a  few  paces  :  but 
the  intervention  of  rivers,  marlhes,  and  mountains ;  the 
conven\iency  of  fituations  for  Rrength,  profpedt,  and 
water  ;  and  many  other  circumRances  to  us  unknown, 
determined  them  to  place  thefe  Rations  at  unequal  dis¬ 
tances.  The  fituation  which  was  always  chofen  by  the 
Romans,  both  here  and  everywhere  elfe  in  Britain 
where  they  could  obtain  it,  was  the  gentle  declivity  of 
a  hill, 'near  a  river,  and  facing  the  meridian  fun.  Such 
was  the  fituation  of  the  far  greatefi  part  of  the  Rations 
on  this  wall.  In  general,  we  may  obftrve,  that  the 
Rations  Rood  thickeR  near  the  two  ends  and  in  the 
middle,  probably  becaufe  the  danger  of  invafion  was 
greateR  in  thefe  places.  But  the  reader  will  form  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  number  of  thefe  Rations,  their  La¬ 
tin  and  Engliffi  names,  their  fituation  and  difiance  from 
one  another,  by  infpeCting  the  following  table,  than  we 
can  give  him  with  equal  brevity  in  any  other  way.  The 
lirfi  column  contains  the  number  of  the  Ration,  reckon¬ 
ing  from  eafft  to  wefi  ;  the  fecond  contains  its  Latin, 
and  the  third  its  Engliffi  name  ;  and  the  three  lafi  its 
difiance  from  the  next  Ration  to  the  wefi  of  it,  in  miles, 
furlongs,  and  chains. 


N° 

Latin  Name. 

l  Engliffi  Name. 

M 

F. 

C. 

1 

Segedunum 

Coufins’-houfe 

3 

5 

ii 

2 

Pons  iElii 

Newcaftle 

2 

c 

9 

3 

Condercum 

Benwell  hill 

6 

6 

5 

3  r 

4 

Vindobala 

Rutchefter 

7 

0 

5 

Hunnum 

Halton-chefters 

5 

1 

7 

6 

Cilurnum 

Walwick-chefters 

3 

1 

8 

7 

Procolitia 

Carrawbrugh 

4 

5 

3  i 

8 

Borcovicus 

Houfefteeds 

t 

3 

8 

9 

Vindolana 

Little-cliefters 

3 

6 

4 

10 

jEfica 

Great 'chefters 

2 

1 

61 

11 

Magna 

Carrvoran 

2 

6 

0 

12 

Amboglanna 

Burdofwald 

6 

2 

8 

*  3 

Petriana 

Cambeck 

2 

6 

6 

T4 

Aballaba 

Watchcrofs 

5 

1 

9 

l5 

Congavata 

Stanwix 

3 

3 

4 

16 

Axelodunum  Brugh 

4 

0 

9 

17 

Gabrofentum 

Brumbrugh 

3 

4 

1 

18 

Tunnocelum  j 

Boulnefs 

0 

0 

0 

Length  of  the  wall 

68 

3 

,3 

The  cajleUn ,  or  cafiles,  were  the  fecond  kind  of  for¬ 
tifications  which  were  built  along  the  line  of  this  wall 
for  its  defence.  Thefe  cafiles  were  neither  fo  large 
nor  Rrong  as  the  Rations,  but  much  more  numerous, 
feeing  no  fewer  than  8  r.  The  ffiape  and  dimenfions  of 
the  cafiles,  as  appears  from  the  foundations  of  many 


of  them  which  are  Rill  vifible,  were  exact  fquares  of  Severn*. 
66  feet  every  way.  They  were  fortified  on  every  fide  " — ■ 
with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  but  without  any  ditch,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  north  fide ;  on  which  the  wall  itfelf,  raifed 
much  above  its  ufual  height,  with  the  ditch  attending 
it,  formed  the  fortification.  The  cafiles  were  fituated 
in  the  intervals  between  the  Rations,  at  the  difiance  of 
about  feven  furlongs  from  each  other  ;  though  parti¬ 
cular  circumRances  fometimes  oceafioned  a  little  vari¬ 
ation.  In  thefe  cafiles,  guards  were  coufiantly  kept  by 
a  competent  number  of  men  detached  from  the  nearefl 
Rations. 

The  turret,  or  turrets,  were  the  third  and  lafi  kind 
of  fortifications  on  the  wall.  Thefe  were  Rill  much 
fmaller  than  the  cafiles,  and  formed  only  a  fquare  of 
about  1 2  feet,  Handing  out  of  the  wall  on  its  fouth 
fide.  Being  fo  fmall,  they  are  more  entirely  ruined 
than  the  Rations  and  cafiles,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  difeover  their  exadt  number.  They  Rood  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  cafiles  ;  and  from  the  faint  vefiiges 
of  a  few  of  them,  it  is  conje&ured  that  there  were  four 
of  them  between  every  two  cafiles,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  30O  yards  from  one  another.  According  to  this 
conjedture,  the  number  of  the  turrets  amounted  to  324. 

They  were  defigned  for  watch-towers  and  places  for 
fentinels,  who,  being  within  hearing  of  one  another, 
could  convey  an  alarm  or  piece  of  intelligence  to  all  parts 
of  the  wall  in  a  very  little  time. 

Such  were  the  Rations,  cafiles,  and  turrets,  on  the 
wall  of  Severus  ;  and  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops 
was  conftantly  quartered  in  them  for  its  defence. 

The  ufual  complement  allowed  for  this  fervice  was  as 

follows  : 


1.  Twelve  cohorts  of  foot,  confifiing  of  6co 

men  each,  -  -  7,200 

2.  One  cohort  of  marinefs  in  the  Ration  at  Boul- 

nefs,  -  -  600 

3.  One  detachment  of  Moors, "probably  equal  to 

a  cohort,  -  -  600 

4.  Four  alas  or  wings  of  horfe,  confifiing,  at  the 

loweft  computation,  of  400  each,  -  1 ,600 


10,003 

For  the  conveniency  of  marching  thefe  troops  from 
one  part  of  the  wall  to  another,  with  the  greater  eafe 
and  expedition,  on  any  fervice,  it  was  attended  with 
two  military  ways,  paved  with  fquare  ftones,  in  the 
moil  folid  and  beautiful  manner.  One  of  thefe  ways 
was  fmaller,  and  the  other  larger.  The  fmaller  military 
way  run  clofe  along  the  fouth  fide  of  the  wall,  from 
turret  to  turret,  and  caftle  to  caftle,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
foldiers  in  relieving  their  guards  and  centinels,  and  fuch 
fervices.  The  larger  way  did  not  keep  fo  near  the 
wall,  nor  touch  at  the  turrets  or  cafiles,  but  purfued 
the  moil  diredt  courfe  from  one  Ration  to  another,  and 
was  defigned  for  the  conveniency  of  marching  larger 
bodies  of  troops. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot  gratify  the 
reader’s  cuiioiity,  by  informing  him  by  what  particu¬ 
lar  bodies  of  Roman  troops  the  feveral  parts  of  this 
great  work  were  executed  ;  as  we  were  enabled  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  wall  of  Antoninus  Pius  from  in- 
feriptions.  For  though  it  is  probable  that  there  were 
S  s  2  Rones 
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ftones  with  infcriptions  of  the  fame  kind,  mentioning 
the  feveral  bodies  of  troops,  and  the  quantity  of  work 
performed  by  each  of  them,  originally  inferted  in  the 
face  of  this  wall,  yet  none  of  them  are  now  to  be 
found.  There  have  indeed  been  di fcovered,  in  or  near 
the  ruins  of  this  wall,  a  great  number  of  fmall  fqinre 
ftones,  with  very  fhort,  and  generally  imperfect,  inicrip- 
tions  upon  them  ;  mentioning  particular  legions,  co¬ 
horts,  and  centuries  ;  but  without  directly  afferting 
that  they  had  built  any  part  of  the  wall,  or  naming  any 
number  of  paces.  Of  thefe  infcriptions,  the  reader 
may'  fee  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  among  the  Nor¬ 
thumberland  and  Cumberland  infcriptions  in  Mr  Horf- 
ley's  Britannia  Romana.  As  the  ftones  on  which  thefe 
infcriptions  are  cut  are  of  the  fame  fhape  and  fize  with 
the  other  facing-ftones  of  this  wall,  it  is  almoil  certain 
that  they  have  been  originally  placed  in  the  face  of  it. 
Jt  is  equally  certain,  from  the  uniformity  of  thefe  in* 
feripti  >ns,  that  they  were  all  intended  to  intimate  fome 
one  thing,  and  nothing  fo  probable  as  that  the  adjacent 
wall  was  built  by  the  troops  mentioned  in  them.  This 
was,  perhaps,  fo  well  underltood,  that  it  was  not  thought 
necefl'ary  to  be  exprefted  ;  and  the  diftance  of  thefe  in- 
feriptions  from  one  another  fhowed  the  quantity  of  work 
performed.  If  this  was  really  the  cafe,  we  know  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  this  great  work  was  executed  by  the  fecond 
and  fixth  legions,  thefe  being  the  only  legions  mention¬ 
ed  in  thefe  infcriptions.  Now,  if  this  prodigious  wall, 
with  all  its  appendages  of  ditches,  ftations,  caftles,  tur¬ 
rets,  and  military  ways,  was  executed  in  the  fpace  of 
two  years  by  two  legions  only,  which,  when  molt  com¬ 
plete,  made  no  more  than  12,000  men,  how  greatly 
mult  we  admire  the  fkill,  the  induftry,  and  excellent 
difeipline  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  who  were  not  only  the 
valiant  guardians  of  the  empire  in  times  of  war,  but  its 
moft  adlive  and  ufeful  members  in  times  of  peace  ? 

This  wall  of  Severns,  and  its  fortreffes,  proved  an 
impenetrable  barrier  to  the  Roman  territories  for  near 
200  years.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Roman  empire  being  affaulted  on  all  fides, 
and  the  bulk  of  their  forces  withdrawn  from  Britain, 
the  Mreatas  and  Caledonians,  now  called  Scots  and 
Pifis,  became  more  daring  ;  and  fome  of  them  break¬ 
ing  through  the  wall,  and  others  failing  round  the  ends 
of  it,  they  carried  theii  ravages  into  the  very  heart  of 
Provincial  Britain.  Thefe  invaders  were  indeed  feveral 
times  repulfed  after  this  by  the  Roman  legions  fent  to 
the  relief  of  the  Britons.  The  laft  of  thefe  legions, 
Tinder  the  command  of  Gallio  of  Ravenna,  having,  with 
the  afiiftance  of  the  Britons,  thoroughly  repaired  the 
breaches  of  Severus’s  wall  and  its  fortreffes,  and  exhort¬ 
ed  the  Britons  to  make  a  brave  defence,  took  their  final 
farewell  of  Britain.  It  foon  appeared,  that  the  ftrong- 
eft  walls  and  ramparts  are  no  fecurity  to  an  undifcipli- 
ned  and  daftardly  rabble,  as  the  unhappy  Britons  then 
were.  The  Scots  and  Picls  met  with  little  refiftance  in 
breaking  through  the  wall,  while  the  towns  and  caftles 
were  tamely  abandoned  to  their  deftrudlive  rage.  In 
many  places  they  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  that  it 
might  prove  no  obffru&ion  to  their  future  inroads. — 
Prom  this  time  no  attempts  were  ever  made  to  repair 
this  noble  work.  Its  beauty  and  grandeur  procured 
it  no  refpedl  in  the  dark  and  taftelefs  ages  which  fuc- 
ceeded.  It  became  the  common  quarry  for  more  than 
ja  thoufand  years,  out  of  which  all  the  towns  £nd  vil- 
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lages  around  were  built ;  and  is  now  fo  entirely  ruined, 
that  the  penetrating  eyes  of  the  moft  poring  and  pa¬ 
tient  antiquarian,  can  hardly  trace  its  vanifhing  founda¬ 
tions.  ,  * 

SEVIGNE  (Marie  de  Rabutin,  Marquiffe  de),  a 
French  lady,  was  born  in  1626.  When  only  a  year 
old  flie  loft  her  father,  who  was  killed  in  the  defeent  of 
the  Englifh  on  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  where  he  commanded  a 
company  of  volunteers.  In  1644  fhe  married  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Sevigne,  who  was  (lain  in  a  duel  by  the  Cheva¬ 
lier  d’Albret,  in  1651.  She  had  by  him  a  fon  and  a 
daughter,  to  the  education  of  whom  fhe  afterwards  re- 
ligioufly  devoted  herfelf.  Her  daughter  was  married 
in  !  66q  to  the  Count  of  Grig  nan,  who  conduced  her 
to  Provence.  Madame  de  Sevigne  confoled  herfelf  by 
writing  frequent  letters  to  her  daughter.  She  fell  at 
laft  the  vidlim  to  her  maternal  tendernefs.  In  one  of 
her  vilits  to  Grignan,  fhe  fatigued  herfelf  fo  much  du¬ 
ring  the  ficknefs  of  her  daughter,  that  fhe  was  ftized 
with  a  fever,  which  carried  her  off  on  the  1  gth  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1696.  We  have  two  portraits  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne;  the  one  by  the  Compte  de  Buffi,  the  other  by 
Madame  de  la  Fayette.  The  firft  exhibits  her  defers  ; 
the  fecond  her  excellencies.  Buffi  defer ibes  her  as  a 
lively  gay  coquette,  a  lover  of  flattery,  fond  oi  titles,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  dillinClion  :  M,  de  la  Fayette  as  a  woman 
of  wit  and  good  fenfe,  as  poffeffed  of  a  noble  foul,  form¬ 
ed  for  difpenfing  benefits,  incapable  of  debafing  herfelf 
by  avarice,  and  bleffed  with  a  generous,  obliging,  and 
faithful  heart.  Both  thefe  portraits  are  in  fome  mta- 
fure  juft.  That  fhe  was  vain-glorious,  appears  evident 
from  her  own  letters,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
hibit  undoubted  proofs  of  her  virtue  and  goodnefs  of 
heart. 

'Phis  illuftrious  lady  was  acquainted  with  all  the  wits 
of  her  age.  It  is  faid  that  fhe  decided  the  famous  dif- 
pute  between  Perrault  and  Boileau  concerning  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  ancients  to  the  moderns,  thus,  u  The  an¬ 
cients  are  the  fineft,  and  we  are  the  prettied.”  She 
left  behind  her  a  moft  valuable  colledlion  of  letters,  the 
belt  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1775,  in  8  vols  1  2mo. 

4 6  Thefe  letters  (fays  Voltaire)  are  filled  with  anec -  Suited 
dotes,  written  with  freedom,  and  in  a  natural  and  annua- ''utr£m 
ted  ftyle  ;  are  an  excellent  criticifm  upon  ftudied  letters to>11 
of  wit,  and  (till  more  upon  thofe  fictitious  letters  which 
aim  at  the  epiftolary  ftyle,  by  a  recital  of  falfe  fenti- 
ments  and  feigned  adventures  to  an  imaginary  corre- 
fpondent.”  It  were  to  be  vvifhed  that  a  proper  felec- 
tion  had  been  made  of  thefe  letters.  It  is  difficult  to 
read  eight  volumes  of  letters,  which,  though  inimitably 
written,  prefent  frequent  repetitions,  and  are  often 
filled  with  trifles.  What  makes  them  in  general  per¬ 
haps  fo  interefting  is,  that  they  are  in  part  hiftori- 
cal.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  relation  of  the 
manners,  the  ton,  the  genius,  the  fafhiotis,  the  eti¬ 
quette,  which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

They  contain  many  curious  anecdotes  nowhere  elfc  to 
be  found  :  But  thefe  excellencies  would  be  ftill  more 
flriking,  were  they  fometimes  flopped  of  that  multi¬ 
tude  of  domeftic  affairs  and  minute  incidents  which 
ought  naturally  to  have  died  with  the  mother  and  the 
daughter.  A  volume  entitled  Sevigniana  was  publifhed 
at  Paris  in  1  756,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  colledion 
of  the  fine  fentinients,  literary  and  hiftorical  anecdotes* 
and  moral  apothegms,  fcattered  throughout  thefe  letters. 

SEVILLE, 


Wille. 


%nfeni\ 

m'eb, 

!•«. 
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SEVILLE,  a  large  and  populous  city  of  Spain, 
"  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  in  the  midR 
of  a  rich,  and  to  the  eye  a  bonndlefs,  plain  ;  in  W. 
Long.  50  5'  N.  Lat.  370  20'.  This  city  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  Hifpalu .  When  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  it  was  called  Julia  ;  and  at  laR,  after  a 
variety  of  corruptions,  was  called  Sebilla  or  Sevilla  ; 
both  of  which  names  are  retained  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Romans  embelh’fhed  it  with  many  magnificent  edifices; 
of  which  lcarce  any  vcRige  now  remains.  The  Go¬ 
thic  kings  for  forae  time  made  it  their  refidence  :  but 
in  procefs  of  time  they  removed  their  court  to  Toledo  ; 
and  Seville  was  taken  by  llorm  foon  after  the  vi&ory 
obtained  at  Xeres  over  the  Gothic  king  Rodrigo. — 
In  1027,  Seville  became  an  independent  monarchy  ; 
but  was  conqueied  70  years  afterwards  by  Yuftf  Al- 
moravides,  an  African  prince.  At  lail  it  was  taken 
by  Ferdinand  III.  after  a  year's  fiege ;  and  300,000 
Moors  were  then  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  Not- 
vyith Handing  this  prodigious  emigration,  Seville  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  great  and  populous  city,  and  foon  after 
it  was  enlarged  and  adorned  with  many  magnificent 
buddings,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  Seville 
arrived  at  its  utmofl  pitch  of  grandeur  a  little  after  the 
difeovery  of  America,  the  reafon  of  which  was,  that  all 
the  valuable  produ&ioufc  of  the  Weft  Indies  were  carried 
thither.  Its  court  was  then  the  mod  fplendid  in  Europe; 
but  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  all  this  grandeur  difap- 
peared,  owing  to  the  impediments  in  navigating  the  Gua¬ 
dalquiver.  The  fuperior  excellence  of  the  port  of  Ca¬ 
diz  induced  government  to  order  the  galeons  to  be  Ra¬ 
tioned  there  in  time  to  come. 

Seville  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  furrounded  by  a 
wall  about  five  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  con¬ 
taining  176  towers.  The  ditch  in  many  places  is  filled 
up.  The  Rreets  of  Seville  are  crooked  and  dirty,  and 
moft  of  them  fo  narrow  that  two  carriages  can  fcarcely 
pafs  one  another  abreaft. 

Seville  is  faid  to  contain  80,268  fouls,  and  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  30  parifhes.  It  has  84  convents,  with  24  hof- 
pitals. 

Of  the  public  edifices  of  this  city  the  cathedral  is 
the  mofl  magnificent.  Its  dimenlions  are  420  feet  in 
length,  263  in  breadth  within  the  walls,  and  126  feet 
in  height.  It  has  nine  doors,  80  altars,  at  which  500 
mafles  are  daily  celebrated,  and  80  windows  of  painted 
glafs,  each  of  which  cofl  1000  ducats.  At  one  angle 
Rands  a  tower  of  Moorifh  workmaiifhip  350  feet  high. 
On  the  top  of  it  is  the  giralda,  or  large  brazen  image, 
which,  with  its  palm  branch,  weighs  near  o.-ie  ton  and 
a  half,  yet  turns  as  a  weather-cock  with  the  flighteR 
variation  of  the  wind.  The  whole  work  is  brick  and 
mortar.  The  pafTage  to  the  top  is  an  inclined  plane, 
which  winds  about  in  the  infide  in  the  manner  of  a  fpi- 
ral  Raircale,  fo  eafy  of  afeent  that  a  horie  might  trot 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  fo 
wide  that  two  hbrfemen  may  ride  abreaft.  What  ap¬ 
pears  very  unaccountable,  the  folid  mafonry  in  . the  up¬ 
per  half  is  juR  as  thick  again  as  that  in  the  lower,  tho’ 
on  the  outiide  the  tower  is  all  the  way  of  the  fame  dh 
rnenfions.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Swinburne,  this  ca¬ 
thedral  is  inferior  to  YorkminRtr.  Its  treasures  are 
xneftimable ;  one  altar  with  all  its  ornaments  is  folid  fil- 
ver;  of  the  fame  metal  are  the  images  of  St  Ifidore 
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and  St  Leander,  which  are  as  large  as  the  life  ;  and  Seville, 
a  tabernacle  for  the  hoR  more  than  four  yards  high, 
adorned  with  eight  and  forty  columns.  Before  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  is  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
ClmRopher  Columbus,  the  difeoverer  of  America.  His 
monument  confiRs  of  one  Rone  only,  on  wftiich  thefe 
words  are  inferibed,  A  Cajlella  y  Arragon  otro  tnvnclo  Bourgoanne' 3 
.  dio  Colon  ;  that  is,  “  To  CaRile  and  Arragon  Colum- 
bus  gave  another  world  an  infcription  ftmple  and  ex-V<  * ll* 
prefiive,  the  juRnefs  of  which  will  be  acknowledged  by 
thofe  who  have  read  the  adventures  of  this  illuRrious 
but  unfortunate  man.  The  cathedral  was  begun  by 
Don  Sancho  the  Brave,  about  the  clofe  of  the  13th 
century,  and  fmifhed  by  John  IL  about  an  hundred 
years  after.  f  o  the  cathedral  belongs  a  library  of 
20,000  volumes,  collected  by  Hernando  the  fon  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  ;  but,  to  the  difgrace  of  die  Spaniards,  it  has 
fcarcely  received  any  addition  iince  the  death  of  the 
founder.  The  organ  in  this  cathedral  is  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  piece  of  media nifm  f.  “  I  was  much  pleafed  (fays..1"  Y°o  iL“ 
Mr  Townfend  in  his  interefling  travels)  with  the  con-^  ' 
Rrudion  of  a  new  organ,  containing  5300  pipes,  with 
1 10  Rops,  which  latter,  as  the  builder  told  me,  is  sO 
more  than  are  in  the  famous  one  of  Harlem  ;  yet,  fo 
ample  are  the  bellows,  that  when  Rretched  they  fupply 
the  full  organ  15  minutes.  The  mode  of  filling  them 
with  air  is  fingular  ;  for  inRead  of  working  with  his 
hands,  a  man  walks  backwards  and  forwards  along  an 
inclined  plane  of  about  15  feet  in  length,  which  is  ba¬ 
lanced  in  the  middle  on  its  axis ;  under  each  end  is  a 
pair  of  bellows,  of  about  fix  feet  by  three  and  an  half. 

Thefe  communicate  with  five  other  pair  united  by  a 
bar  ;  and  the  latter  are  fo  contrived,  that  when  they  are 
m  danger  of  being  overfirained,  a  valve  is  lifted  up,  and 
gives  them  relief.  Palling  10  times  along  the  inclined 
plane  fills  all  thefe  veffels.” 

The  Canos  de  Carmoue,  or  great  aquedud  of  Se-  ^vh.’Burnc'*. 
vine,  is  reckoned  by  the  hiRorians  of  this  city  one  ^ravcisi 
of  the  moR  wonderful  works  of  antiquity.  Mr  Swin-h* 
burne,  however,  remarks,  that  it  is  ugly,  crooked,  the 
arches.  unequal,  and  the  architefture  negle&ed.  The 
conduit  is  lo  leaky,  that  a  rivulet  is  formed  by  the 
waRe  water.  Neverthclefs,  it  Rill  conveys  to  the  city 
an  ample  fupply  of  water  Efficient.  to  turn  feveral 
mills,  and  to  give  almoR  every  Loufe  in  town  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  it. 

Many  of  the  convents  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  architecture  ;  but  in  Seville  the  eye  covets  only 
puRures,  of  which  there  is  a  wonderful  profufion.  A- 
mong  thefe  are  the  works  of  the  famous  painter  Mu¬ 
rillo,  with  many  others  univerfally  admired. 

The  convent  of  the  Francifcans  contains  15  cloifiers, 
with  apartments  for  200  monks,  though,  when  Mr 
1  own  fend  vifited  them,  they  amounted  only  to  140. 

The.  annual  expenditure  of  thefe,  who  are  all  fed  on .Tnonfenf* 
charity,  is  about  L.  4000  Sterling.  “  In  the  principal- 
cloiiter  (fays  the  fame  intelligent  traveller),  which  isvo!* 
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entirely  incloled  by  a  multitnde  of  little chapels,  are  re 

prefented,  in  14  piftares,  each  called  a Italian,  all  the 
lufFennprs  of  the  Redeemer.  Thefe  are  fo  arranged  as 
to  mark  given  diftanees  by  walking  round  the  cloiiter 
from  the  iirft  to  the  fecond,  and  fo  in  order  to  the  reft 
Over  them  is  mentioned  the  number  of  fteps  taken  bv 
our  Lord  between  the  feveral  incidents  of  his  paffion 
m  his  way  to  Calvary  5  and  thefe  precifdy  are  the  paces 
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Seville,  meafured  for  the  penitents  in  their  progrefs  from  one 
ftation  to  another.  Over  one  is  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  4  This  ftation  eonfifts  of  1087  fteps.  Here  the 
bleffed  Redeemer  fell  a  Second  time  under  the  weight 
of  his  crofs,  and  here  is  to  be  gained  the  indulgence  of 
Seven  years  and  forty  quarantines.  Mental  prayer,  the 
Pate rn oiler,  and  the  Ave'Maria.’  This  may  Serve  as 
an  example  for  the  reft.” 

The  principal  rnanu fadure  of  Seville  is  fnufF.  Mr 
Townfend,  who  paid  particular  attention  to  it,  informs 
us,  that  the  building  in  which  it  is  carried  on  is  elegant 
and  Simple  in  its  form,  and  is  about  600  feet  by  4^? 
and  not  lefs  than  60  feet  in  height,  with  four  regular 
fronts,  inclofing  28  quadrangles.  It  coft  37,000,000 
of  reals,  or  about  T.  370,000.  At  prefent  (1787), 
no  more  than  1700  workmen  are  employed,  and  100 
horfes  or  mules.;  but  formerly  3000  men  were  engaged, 
and  near  400  horfes.  This  falling  off  is  attributed  by 
Mr  Swinburne  to  a  pradice  which  the  diredors  follow¬ 
ed,  of  adulterating  the  tobacco  with  the  red  earth  of 
Almazarron.  When  Mr  Townfend  vifited  this  manu¬ 
facture,  they  had  changed  their  fyftem.  From  the 
year  1780,  he  informs  us,  the  annual  Sale  of  tobacco 
from  Brazil  has  been  1,500,000  pounds,  purchafed 
from  the  Portuguefe  at  three  reals  a  pound ;  and  of 
fnuff  from  the  produce  of  their  own  colonies  1,600,000 
pounds,  befide  cigars  (a)  to  a  very  confiderable  a- 
mount.  They  have  lying  by  them  more  than  5,000,000 
of  pounds  of  fnuff  unfold  ;  but  as  it  will  not  fuffer  by 
age,  they  are  not  uneafy  at  this  accumulation.  Befides 
the  peculiar  kind  of  fnuff  with  which  Spain  was  accu* 
homed  to  fupply  the  market,  they  have  lately  introdu¬ 
ced  the  manufacture  of  rappee.  In  this  branch  alone 
are  employed  220  perfons,  old  and  young,  with  16 
mules. 

“  All  the  workmen  (continues  Mr  Townfend)  depout 
-their  cloaks  at  the  door ;  and  when  they  go  out  are  fo 
ftriCtly  examined,  that  they  have  little  chance  of  being 
.able  to  conceal  tobacco  ;  yet  they  fometimes  venture  to 
hide  it  about  their  perfons.  An  officer  and  a  guard  is  al¬ 
ways  attending  to  take  delinquents  into  cuftody ;  and  that 
they  may  prevent  refiftance,  no  workman  is  permitted  to 
enter  with  a  knife.  Were  it  not  for  this  precaution,  the 
confequence  of  a  deteClion  might  be  fatal.  The  whole 
bufinels  is  eonduded  by  a  diredor,  with  a  falary  of 
40,000  reals  a-year,  and  54  fuperior  officers,  affifted  by 
as  many  fubordinate  to  them.  For  grinding  their  fnuff, 
they  have  40  mills,  each  confifting  of  a  ftone  roller, 
moved  by  a  large  horfe  or  mule,  with  the  traces  faften- 
ed  to  a  beam  of  eight  feet  in  length,  in  the  angle  of  45 
degrees,  confequently  lofing  preciiely  half  his  force.  ” 
Before  Mr  Townfend  left  Seville,  according  to  his 
ufual  practice,  which  was  truly  laudable,  he  enquired 
into  the  prices  of  labour  and  provilions.  As  a  piece  of 
curious  and  ufeful  information,  and  as  an  example  to 
other  travellers,  we  prefent  them  to  our  readers.  They 
are  as  follow  : 

Day-labourers  -  4!  reals,  about  L.  o  oio| 

Carpenters  from  7  to  1 1  - 

Joiners,  if  good  work¬ 
men,  -  2  4 - or  -049 
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Weavers,  if  good  workmen,  15  reals, 
about  -  -  L. O 

Bread,  for  3  lb.  of  \ 6  oz.  or  16 quartos,  or  o 

- fometimes  28  quartos,  or 

Beef,  30  quartos  for  32  oz.  per  lb.  about 
Mutton,  38  do.  do. 

Kid,  24  do.  ~  - 

Pork  from  36  to  42  quartos,  do. 


Sevnsa 


The  price  of  wheat  lias  at  different  periods  been  very 
remarkable.  I11  1652,  it  fold  at  the  rate  of  15  s.  34^. 
the  bulhel  ;  and  in  1657,  it  fell  fo  low  as  1  s.  4ld.  per 
bufhel,  reckoning  the  fanega  at  109  !  lb.  and  the  bufhel 
at  70. 

SEVUM  Min  era  le,  mineral  tallow  ;  a  fubftance 
fomewhat  refembling  tallow,  found  on  the  fea-coafts  of 
Finland  in  the  year  1736.  It  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  fmell  of  greafe,  leaving  a  black  vifeid  matter  which 
cannot  eafily  be  confumed.  It  is  extremely  light ;  be¬ 
ing  only  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  0.770  ;  whereas  tal¬ 
low  is  not  lefs  than  0.969.  It  is  partly  foluble  in 
highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  but  entirely  fo  in  ex* 
preffed  oils  when  boiling.  It  is  met  with  in  fome  of 
the  rocky  parts  of  Perfia,  but  there  it  appears  to  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  petrolseum.  Dr  Herman  of  Strafburg  mentions 
a  fpring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  which  con¬ 
tains  a  fubftance  of  this  fort  diffuled  through  it,  fepa- 
rating,  and  capable  of  being  colleCled  on  ebullition. — 
A  fat  mineral  matter  refembling  butter  or  tallow  has 
lately  been  extraded  from,  peat  in  Lancafhire.  See 
Peat. 

SEWAURY,  a  Hindoo  word  ufed  in  Bengal,  and 
fignifying  the  train  of  attendants  that  accompany  a  na¬ 
bob  or  great  man. 

SEWER,  in  the  HoufehoU ,  an  officer  who  arranges 
on  the  table  the  difhes  of  a  king  or  nobleman. 

Sewer  is  alfo  a  paffage  or  gutter  made  to  carry  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  fea  or  a  river,  whereby  to  prefer ve  the  land, 
&c.  from,  inundations  and  other  annoyances. 

Court  of  Commijfioners  of  Sewers  in  England,  a  tem¬ 
porary  tribunal,  ereCled  by  virtue  of  a  commiftion  un¬ 
der  the  great  feal  ;  which  formerly  ufed  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  pro  re  nata  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown,  but  now  at 
the  diferetion  and  nomination  of  the  lord  chancellor* 
lord  treafurer,  and  chief  juft  ices,  purfuant  to  the  ftatute 
23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  Their  jurifdid ion  is  to  overlook 
the  repairs  of  fea-banks  and  fea-walls,  and  the  cleaning 
of  rivers,  public  ftreams,  ditches,  and  other  conduits, 
whereby  any  waters  are  carried  off' ;  and  is  confined  to 
fuch  county  or  particular  diftrid  as  the  commiftion  {hall 
exprefsly  name.  The  commifiioners  are  a  court  of  re¬ 
cord,  and  may  fine  and  imprifon  for  contempts ;  and  ia 
the  execution  of  their  duty  may  proceed  by  jury,  or 
upon  their  own  view,  and  may  take  order  for  the  remo¬ 
val  of  any  annoyances,  or  the  fafeguard  and  conferva- 
tion  of  the  fewers  within  their  commiftion,  either  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  Romney-marfh,  or 
otherwife  at  their  own  diferetion.  They  may  alfo  af- 
fefs  fuch  rates  or  fcots  upon  the  owners  of  lands  within 
their  diftrid  as  they  (hall  judge  neceffary :  and  if  any 
perfon  refufes  to  pay  them,  the  commifiioners  may  levy 

the 


(a)  Thefe  arc  little  rolls  of  tobacco  which  the  Spaniards  fmoke  without  a  pipe. 
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i  the  fame  by  dtftrefa  of  Jiia  cyoods  and  chattels  ;  or  they 
may,  by  ftatute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  fell  his  freehold- 
lands  (and  by  the  7  Ann.  c.  jo.  his  copyhold  alfo),  in 
order  to  pay  fuch  fcots  or  affeffments.  But  their  con- 
daft  is  under  the  controul  of  the  court  of  King’s-beneh, 
which  will  prevent  or  punifh  any  illegal  or  tyrannical 
proceedings.  And  yet  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
(8th  No/.  i6r6.),  the  privy-council  took  upon  them 
to  order,  that  no  afiion  or  complaint  fhould  be  profe- 
cuted  againfl  the  commifiioners  unlefs  before  that  board  ; 
and  committed  feveral  to  prilon  who  had  brought  fuch 
actions  at  common  law,  till  they  fhould  releafe  the  fame: 
and  one  of  the  reafons  for  difeharging  Sir  Edward  Coke 
from  liis  office  of  lord  chief-j allied,  was  for  countenan¬ 
cing  thofe  legal  proceedings.  The  pretence  for  tliefe 
arbitrary  meafures  was  no  other  than  the  tyrant’s  plea 
of  the  necejfity  of  unlimited  powers  in  works  of  evident 
utility  to  the  public,  “  the  fupreme  reafon  above  all 
reafons,  which  is  the  falvation  of  the  king’s  lands  and 
people.”  But  now  it  is  clearly  held,  that  this  (as  well 
as  all  other  inferior  juriididiions)  is  fubje£l  to  the  dif- 
cretionary  coercion  cf  his  majefly’s  court  of  King’s- 
bench. 

Common  Sejfers,  in  Rome,  were  executed  at  a  great 
expence.  It  was  propofed  that  they  fhould  be  of  fuff- 
cient  dimenfions  to  admit  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay. 
When  thefe  common  fewers  came  to  be  obdrucled,  or 
out  of  repair,  under  the  republic,  the  cenfors  contradl- 
ed  to  pay  a  thoufand  talents,  or  about  193,000  b  for 
clearing  and  repairing  them.  They  were  again  in  dif- 
repair  at  the  acceflion  of  Augudus  Caefar,  and  the  re* 
inflating  them  is  mentioned  among  the  great  works  of 
-Agrippa.  He  is  faid  to  have  turned  the  courfe  of  fe- 
ven  rivers  into  thefe  fubterraneons  paffages,  to  have 
•  made  them  navigable,  and  to  have  a&ually  pafled  in 
barges  under  the  flreets  and  buildings  of  Rome.  Thefe 
works  are  flill  fuppoled  to  remain  ;  but  as  they  exceed 
the  power  and  refources  of  the  prefent  city  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  they  are  quite  concealed,  except  at  one  or 
two  places.  They  were  in  the  midd  of  the  Roman 
greatnefs,  and  flill  are,  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world  ;  and  yet  they  are  faid  to  have  been  works  of 
the  elder  Tarquin,  a  prince  whofe  territory  did  not  ex¬ 
tend,  in  any  diredlion,  above  16  miles;  and,  on  this 
fuppofition,  they  mull  have  been  made  to  accommodate 
a  city  that  was  calculated  chiefly  for  the  reception  of 
cattle,  herdfmen,  and  banditti.  Rude  nations  fometimes 
execute  works  of  great  magnificence,  as  fortreffes  and 
temples,  for  the  purpofes  of  war  and  fuperflition  ;  but 
feldom  palaces,  and  flill  more  feldom  works  of  mere 
convenience  and  cleanlinefs,  in  which  for  the  molt 
part  they  are  long  defective.  It  is  not  unreafonable, 
therefore,  to  queftion  the  authority  of  tradition  in  re* 
fpe&  to  this  lingular  monument  of  antiquity,  which  fo 
greatly  exceeds  what  the  bell  accommodated  city  of 
modern  Europe  could  undertake  for  its  own  conveni- 
ency.  And  as  thofe  works  are  flill  entire,  and  may 
continue  fo  for  thoufands  of  years,  it  may  be  fufpeded 
that  they  were  even  prior  to  the  lettlement  of  Romu¬ 
lus,  and  may  have  been  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient 
city,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  followers  of  Romulus 
fettled,  as  the  Arabs  now  hut  or  encamp  on  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra  and  Balbeck.  Livy  owns,  that  the  common 
fcwers  were  not  accommodated  to  the  plan  of  Rome,  as 
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it  was  laid  out  in  lu’s  time  ;  they  were  earned  in  direc¬ 
tions  acrofs  the  flreets,  and  pafled  under  buildings  of 
the  greated  antiquity.  'Phis  derangement  indeed  he 
imputes  to  the  bally  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  its  de¬ 
finition  by  the  Gauls  ;  but  liafle,  it  is  probable,  would 
have  determined  the  people  to  build  on  their  old  foun¬ 
dations,  or  at  Ieafl  not  to  change  them  fo  much  as  to* 
crofs  the  direction  of  former  flreets. 

SEX,  the  property  by  which  any  animal  is  male  or 
female. 

Lavater  has  drawn  the  following  chara&eriftic  di- 
ftin&ions  between  the  male  and  female  of  the  human* 
fpecies. 

“  The  primary  matter  of  which  women  are  qonditu- 
ted  appears  to  he  more  flexible,  irritable,  and  elaflic,, 
than  that  of  man.  They  are  formed  to  maternal  mild- 
nefs  and  affedtion-;  all  their  organs  are  tender,  yielding,, 
eafily  wounded,  fenlible,  and  reeeptible.  Among  a 
thoufand  females  there  is  fcarcely  one  without  the  ge¬ 
neric  feminine  ligns  ;  the  flexible,  the  circular,  and  the 
irritable. 

“  They  are  the  counterpart  of  man,  taken  oat  of 
man,  to  be  fubjeft  to  man  ;  to  comfort  him  like  angels, 
and  to  lighten  his  cares.  ‘  She  {"hall  be  faved  in  child¬ 
bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith,,  and  chanty,  and  holi- 
nefs,  with  fobriety”  (r  Tim.  ii.  15.)  This  tendernefs, 
this  fenfibility,  this  light  texture  of  their  fibres  and  or¬ 
gans,  this  volatility  of  feeling,  render  them  fo  eafy  to 
condudl  and  to  tempt  ;  fo  ready  of  fubmifiion  to  the 
enterprife  and  power  of  the  man  ;  but  more  powerful 
through  the  aid  of  their  charms  than  man,  with  all  his 
flrength.  The  man  was  not  firfl  tempted,  but  the  wo¬ 
man,  afterward  the  man  by  the  woman.  And,  not  on¬ 
ly  eafy  to  be  tempted,  fhe  is  capable  of  being  formed 
to  the  pureft,  nobleft,  mod  feraphic  virtue;  to  every 
thing  which  can.  deferve  praife  or  afFe&ion.  Highly* 
fenfible  of  purity,  beauty,  and  fymmetry,  fhe  does  not 
always  take  time  to  reflect  on  internal  life,  internal 
death,  internal  corruption.  *  The  woman  faw  that  the 
tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleafant  to  the 
eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  deflred  to  make  one  wife,  and  fhe' 
took  of  the  fruit  thereof.’  (Gen.  iii.  6.) 

“  The  female  thinks  not  profoundly  ;  profound 
thought  is  the  power  of  the  man.  Women  feel  more. 
Senlibility  is  the  power  of  woman.  They  often  rule 
more  effe&ually,  more  fovereignly,  than  man.  They 
rule  with  tender  looks,  tears,  and  fighs  ;  but  not  with 
paflion  and  threats  ;  for  if,  or  when,  they  fo  rule,  they 
are  no  longer  women  but  abortions.  They  are  capable 
of  the  fweeteft  fenfibility,  the  mod  profound  emotion, 
the  utmod  humility,  and  the  cxcefs  of  entliufiafm.  In 
their  countenance  are  the  figns  of  fan&ity  and  inviola¬ 
bility,  which  every  feeling  man  honours,  and  the  effedls 
of  which  are  often  miraculous.  Therefore,  by  the  irri¬ 
tability  of  their  nerves,  their  incapacity  for  deep  inquiry 
and  firm  decifion,  they  may  eafily  from  their  extreme  fen¬ 
fibility  become  the  mod  irreclaimable,  the  mofl  raptu¬ 
rous  entlnifiafls.  Their  love,  drong  and  rooted  as  it  is, 
is  very  changeable  ;  their  hatred  almoft  incurable,  and 
only  to  be  effaced  by  continued  and  artful  datterv. 
Men  are  mod  profound  ;  women  are  more  fublime. 

“  Men  mod  embrace  the  whole  ;  women  remark  in¬ 
dividually,  and  take  more  delight  in  fele&ing  the  mi- 
nutise  which  form  the  whole.  Man  hears  the  burfting 
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thunder*  views  the  definitive  bolt  with  ferene  nfpet, 
and  dands  eved  amiafl  the  fearful  majeity  of  the  dream¬ 
ing  clouds.  Woman  trembles  at  the  lightning,  and 
the  voice  of  diflant  thunder ;  and  (brinks  into  herfelf 
or  finks  into  the  arms  of  man.  Man  receives  a  ray  of 
light  fingle,  woman  delights  to  view  it  through  a  prifm 
in  all  its  dazzling  colours.  She  contemplates  the  rain¬ 
bow  as  the  promife  of  peace  ;  he  extends  his  inquiring 
eye  over  the  whole  horizon.  Woman  laughs,  man 
f miles  ;  woman  weeps,  man  remains  filent.  Woman  is 
in  anguifh  when  man  weeps,  and  in  defpair  when  man 
is  in  anguifh  ;  yet  has  fhe  often  more  faith  than  man. 
Man  without  religion,  is  a  difeafed  creature,  who  would 
perfuade  liimfelf  lie  is  well,  and  needs  not  a  phyfician  ; 
but  woman  without  religion,  is  raging  and  monflrous. 

A  woman  with  a  beard  is  not  fo  difgufling  as  a  woman 
who  ads  the  freethinker ;  her  fex  is  formed  to  piety 
and  religion  ;  to  them  Chrift  fird  appeared  ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  prevent  them  from  too  ardently,  and  too 
haflily,  embracing  him^  4  Touch  me  not.’  They  are 
prompt  to  receive  and  feize  novelty,  and  become  its  en- 
thuiiafts.  The  whole  world  is  forgotten  in  the  emo¬ 
tion  cau fed  by  the  prefence  and  proximity  of  him  they 
love.  They  link  into  the  mod  incurable  melancholy, 
as  they  alfo  rife  to  the  mod  enraptured  heights. 

“  Male  fenfation  is  more  imagination,  female  morq 
heart.  When  communicative,  they  are  more  communi¬ 
cative  than  man  ;  when  fecret,  more  fecret.  In  gene¬ 
ral  they  are  more  patient,  long-fuffering,  credulous,  be¬ 
nevolent,  and  modefl.  Woman  is  not  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build.  She  is  the  gold," 111 ver,  precious  flones, 
wood,  hay,  ftubble  (1  Cor.  iii.  12.)  ;  the  materials  for 
building  on  the  rhafe  foundation.  She  is  the  leaven,  or 
more  expredively  the  oil  to  the  vinegar  of  man  :  the  fe- 
copd  part  of  the  book  of  man. 

“  Man  fingly  is  but  half  man  ;  at  leafl  but  half  hu- 
'  man  ;  a  king  without  a  kingdom.  Woman,  who  feels 
properly  what  fhe  is,  whether  (till  or  111  motion,  refts 
upon  the  man  ;  nor  is' man  what  he  may  and  ought  to 
be,  but  in  conjundion  with  woman  :  therefore,  4  it  is 
not  good  that  man  fhould  be  alone,  but  that  he  fhould 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
they  two  fhall  be  one  flefh.,> 

They  differ  alfo  in  their  exterior  form  and  appear¬ 
ance. 

“  Man  is  the  mod  firm  ;  woman  the  mod  flexible. 
Man  is  the  draighted  ;  woman  the  mod  bending.  Man 
dands  dedfad  ;  woman  gently  retreats.  Man  furveys 
and  obferves  ;  woman  glances  and  feels.  Man  is  fe- 
rious  ;  woman  is  gay.  Man  is  the  tailed  and  broaded; 
woman  the  fmalled"  and  weaked.  Man  is  rough  and 
hard ;  woman  fmooth  and  foi  t.  Man  is  brown  ;  wo¬ 
man  is  fair.  Man  is  wrinkly  ;  woman  is  not.  The 
hair  of  man  is  more  drong  and  fhort  ;  of  woman  moie 
long  and  pliant.  The  eyebrows  of  man  are  compreffed; 
-€f  woman  lei's  frowning,  Man  has  mod  convex  lines  ; 
woman  mod  concave.  Man  has  mod  draight  line3  ; 
woman  mod  curved.  The  countenance  of  man  taken 
in 

woman. 

■  In  determining  the  comparative  merit  of  the  two 
fexes,  it  is  no  derogation  from  female  excellency  that  it 
differs  in  kind  from  that  which  ditlinguifhes  the  male 
part  of  our  fpecies  :  and  if,  in  general,  it  fhould  be 
found  (what  upon  an  impartial  inquiry  will  mod  cer¬ 


tainly  be  found)  that  women  fill  up  their  appointed 
circle  of  action  with  greater  regularity  than  men,  the  ~ 
claim  of  preference  cannot  judly  be  decided  in  our  fa¬ 
vour.  In  the  prudential  and  economical  parts  of  life, 
it  is  undeniable  that  they  rife  far  above  us  :  and  if  true 
fortitude  of  mind  is  bed  difeovered  by  a  cheerful  refig- 
nation  to  the  meafures  of  Providence,  we  fhall  not  find 
reafon,  perhaps,  to  claim  that  mod  fingular  of  the  hu¬ 
man  virtues  as  our  peculiar  privilege.  There  are  num¬ 
bers  of  the  other  fex  who,  from  the  natural  delicacy  ot 
their  conditution,  pafs  through  one  continued  feene  of 
differing  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves,  with  a  firm* 
nefs  of  refolution  that  would  deferve  fo  many  datnes  to 
be  ereCled  to  their  memories,  it  heroifm  were  not  ef- 
teemed  more  by  tlie  fplendor  than  the  merit  of  ac¬ 
tions. 

But  whatever  real  difference  there  may  be  between 
the  moral  or  intelledlual  powers  of  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  mind,  Nature  does  not  feem  to  have  marked  the 
didindtion  fo  ffrongly  as  our  vanity  is  willing  to  ima¬ 
gine  ;  and  after  ail,  perhaps,  education  will  be  found  to 
conditute  the  principal  fuperiority.  It  mud  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  at  lead,  that  in  this  article  we  have  every  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  fofter  fex  that  art  and  indudry  can 
poffibly  fecure  to  us.  The  mod  animating  examples 
of  Greece  and  Rome  are  fet  before  us,  as  early  as  we 
are  capable  of  any  obfervation  ;  and  the  nobied  compo- 
fitions  of  the  ancients  are  given  into  our  hands  almod 
as  foon  as  we  have  ftrength  to  hold  them  ;  while  the 
employments  of  the  other  fex,  at  the  fame  period  of 
life,  are  generally  the  reverfe  of  every  thing  that  can 
open  and  enlarge  their  minds,  or  fill  them  with  jud  and 
rational  notions.  The  truth  of  it  is,  female  education 
is  fo  much  worfe  than  none,  as  it  is  better  to  leave  the 
mind  to  its  natural  and  uninitrii&ted  fuggedions,  than  ■ 
to  lead  it  into  falfe  purfuits,  and  contrail  its  views,  by 
turning  them  upon  the  lowed  and  mod  trifling  objeils. 
We  feem,  indeed,  by  the  manner  in  which  we  iuffer  the 
youth  of  that  fex  to  be  trained,  to  confider  women 
agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  certain  Mahometan  doilors, 
and  treat  them  as  if  we  believed  they  had  no  fouls : 
why  elfe  are  they 

Bred  @rdy,  and  completed  to  the  tade 

Of  ludful  appetence,  to  fmg,  to  dance, 

To  drefs,  and  troul  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Mibton. 
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profile  is  more  feldom  perpendicular  than  that  of  the 
oman.  Man  is  mod  angular;  woman  mod  round.” 


Ritzejh  me 
betters. 


This  drange  negle&  of  cultivating  the  female  mind 
can  hardly  be  allowed  as  good  policy,  when  it  is  conll- 
dered  liovv  much  the  intered  of  fociety  is  concerned  in 
the  redlitude  of  their  undeidandings.  That  feafon  of 
every  man’s  life  which  is  mod  fufceptible  of  the  ftrong- 
ed  imprefiions,  is  neeeffarily  under  female  dire£tion  ;  as 
there  are  few  indances,  perhaps,  in  which  that  fex  is 
not  one  of  the  fecret  fprings  which  regulates  the  moil 
important  movements  of  private  or  public  tranfa&ions. 
Wliat  Cato  obferves  of  his  countrymen  is  in  one  refpect 
true  of  every  nation  under  the  fun:  44  The  Romans 
(faid  he)  govern  the  world,  but  it  is  the  women  that 
govern  the  Romans.” 

If  it  be  true  then  ( as  true  beyond  all  peradventure  it 
is)  that  female  influence  is  thus  extent! ve,  nothing  cer¬ 
tainly  can  be  of  more  importance  than  to  give  it  a  pro- 
f  per  tendency,  by  the  afTidance  of  a  well-dire£led  edu¬ 
cation.  Far  are  we  from  recommending  any  attempts 
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to  render  women  learned  , 

they  fhould  be  raifed  above  ignorance.  Such  a  general 
tinXure  of  the  moft  uferul  fciences  as  may  ferve  to  free 
the  mind  from  vulgar  prejudices,  and  give  it  a  relifh 
for  the  rational  exercife  of  its  powers,  might  very  jullly 
enter  into  a  plan  of  female  erudition.  That  fex  might 
be  taught  to  turn  the  courfe  of  their  reflexions  into  a 
proper  and  advantageous  channel,  without  any  danger 
of  rendering  them  too  elevated  for  the  feminine  duties 
of  life.  In  a  word,  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as  de¬ 
fined  by  Providence  for  ufe  as  well  as  (how,  and  train* 
ed  up,  not  only  as  womei,  but  as  rational  creatures. 

Sex  of  Bees .  See  Bee. 

Sf.x  of  Plants .  See  Botany,  p.  448. 

SEXAGENARY,  fomething  relating  to  the  num¬ 
ber  fixty  :  thus  fexagenary  or  fexageftmal  arithmetic  is 
a  method  of  computation  proceeding  by  fixties  ;  fnch  is 
that  ufed  in  the  divifion  of  a  degree  into  fixty  minutes, 
of  the  minute  into  fixty  feconds,  of  the  fecond  into 
fixty  thirds,  &c.  Alfo  fexagenary  tables  are  tables  of 
proportional  parts,  (bowing  the  produX  of  two  fexage- 
nanes  that  are  to  be  multiplied,  or  the  quotient  of  the 
two  that  are  to  be  divided. 

SEXAGESIMA,  the  fecond  Sunday  before  Lent, 
or  the  next  to  Shrove- Sunday,  fo  called  as  being  about 
the  60th  day  before  Eafter. 

.  SEXAGESIMALS, or  Sexagesimal  Fractions,  frac- 
tions  whofe  denominators  proceed  in  a  fcxagecuple  ra¬ 
tio  ;  that  is,  a  prime,  or  the  firft  minute,  ;  a  fe¬ 
cond  =:rf^z;  a  third  rr  Anciently,  there 

were  no  other  than  fexagefimals  ufed  inaftronomy  ;  and 
they  are.  dill,  retained  in  many  cafes,  though  decimal 
arithmetic  begins  to  grow  in  ufe  now  in  agronomical 
calculations. .  In  thefe  fraXions,  which  fome  call  afro- 
nomica  I  fr  ad  ions ,  the  denominator  being  always  60,  or 
a  multiple  thereof,  is  ufually  omitted,  and  the  numera¬ 
tor  only  written  down  :  thus,  40,  59',  32",  30'",  16"", 
is  to  be  read,  4  degrees,  59  minutes,  3  2  feconds,  co 
thirds,  1 6  fourths,  &c. 

^  SEX  FANS, Sextant,  a  fixth  part  of  certain  things/ 
he  Romans  having  divided  their  as  into  12  ounces  or 
uncia,  the  fixth  part  of  that,  or  two  ounces,  was  the 
fextans. — Sextans  was  alfo  a  meafure  which  contained 
two  ounces  of  liquor,  or  two  cyathi. 

Sextans,,  in  aftronomy,  a  conflellation  of  the 
fouthein  hemifphere,  made  by  Heveliusout  of  unformed 
ftars.  In  Hevelius’s  catalogue  it  contains  1 1,  but  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue  41  ftars. 

SEXTANT,  in  mathematics,  denotes  the  fixth  part 
of  a  circle,  or  an  arch  comprehending  60  degrees. 

The  word  /extant  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an 
aftronomical  inftrument  made  like  a  quadrant,  except¬ 
ing  that  its  limb  only  comprehends  Go  degrees.  The 
ufe  and  application  of  the  fextant  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  quadrant.  See  Quadrant  ;  and  Navigation, 
p.  737,  &c. 

SEX  I  ILE,  fextilis ,  the  pofition  or  afpeX  of  two 
planets  when  at  60  degrees  diftance,  or  at  the  dillance 
of  two  figns  from  one  another.  It  is  marked  thus  (*}. 

See  Aspect. 

SEXTIUS  (Quintus),  a  Pythagorean  philofopher, 
Honnfhed  in  the  time  of  Auguftus.  He  feemed  form¬ 
ed  to  rife  in  the  republic;  but  he  flirunk  from  civil  ho- 
uoun,  and  declined  accepting  the  rank  of  fenator  when 
it  was  oflered  him  by  Julius  CaTar,  that  he  might  have 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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yet  furely  it  is  neceflary  time  to  apply  to  philofophy.  It  appears  that  he  wiTh-  Sexton 
ed  t„*>  eflablifh  a  fchool  at  Rome,  and  that  his  tenets,  11 
though  chiefly  drawn  from  the  doXrines  of  Pythagoras,' 
in  fome  particulars  refembled  thofe  of  the  Stoics.  5 
foon  found  himfelf  involved  in  mariy  difficulties. 

I-Iis  laws. were  tinXured  with  great  feverity  ;  and  in  an 
early  period  of  his  eftablifhment,  he  found  his  mind  fo 
haraffed,  and  the  harfhnefs  of  the  doXrines  which  he 
wi Ihed  to  eflablifh  fo  repulfive  to  his  feelings,  that  he 
had  nearly  worked  himfdf  up  to  fuch  an  height  of  de¬ 
speration  as  to  refolve  on  putting  a  period  to  his  ex¬ 
igence. 

.  Of  the  fchool  of  Sextius  were  Fabianus,  Sotion,  Fla¬ 
vians,  Craffitius,  and  Cclfus.  Of  his  works  only  a 
few  fragments  remain  ;  and  whether  any  of  them  form¬ 
ed  a  part  of  the  work  which  Seneca  admired  fo  much, 
cannot  now  be  determined.  Some  of  his  maxims  are 
valuable.  He  recommended  an  examination  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  day  to  his  fcholars  when  they  retired  to 
reft  ;  he  taught,  that  the  road  to  Heaven  ( ad  ajira)  was 
by  frugality,  temperance,  and  fortitude.  He  ufed  to 
recommend  holding  a  looking-glafs  before  perfons  dif- 
ordered  with  paffion.  He  enjoined  his  fcholars  to  ab- 
ftain  from  animal  food. 

.  SEXTON,  a  church-officer,  thus  called  by  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  facri/ta,  or  Saxon  figer/one,  which  de¬ 
notes  the  fame.  His  office  is  to  take  care  of  the  veflels, 
vdlments,  Sc c.  belonging  to  the  church  ;  and  to  attend 
the  mirnfter,  churchwarden,  &c.  at  church.  He  is 
ufually  chofen  by  the  parfon  only.  Sex  tons,  as  well  as 
panfh-cleiks,  are  regarded  by  the  common  law  as  per- 
fons  who  have  freehold  in. their  offices;  and,  therefore, 
though  they  may  be  punifhed,  yet  they  cannot  be  de¬ 
prived,  by  ecclefiaftical  cenfurcs. 

.The  office  of  fexton  in  the  pope’s  chapel  is  appro- 
pmted  to  the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St  Augufline. 

He  is  generally  a  biffiop,  though  fometimea  the  pope 
only  gives  a  bifhopric,  in  partibus,  to  him  on  whom  he 
confers  the  poft.  He  takes  the  title  of  Prefect  of  the 
Pope’s  Sacrifly ,  and  has  the  keeping  the  veffiels  of  gold 
and  filver,  the  relics,  &c.  When  the  pope  favs  mafs, 
the. fexton  always  taftes  the  bread  and  wine  firfl.  If  it 
be  in  private  he  fays  mafs,  his  holinefs,  of  two  wafers 
gives  him  one  to  eat;  and,  if  in  public,  the  cardinal’ 
who  affifts  the  pope  in  quality  of  deacon,  of  three  wa¬ 
fers,  gives  him  two  to  eat.  When  the  pope  is  defpe- 
ratcly  lick,  he  adminifters  to  him  the  facrament  of  ex¬ 
treme  unXion,  &c.  and  enters  the  conclave  in  quality 
of  firft  conclavift.  1  3 

The  office  of  a  fexton  in  Sweden  is  fomewhat  fin- 
gular.  During  M.  Outhier’s  ftay  at  Stockholm  in  1-06 
he  vifited  the  church  of  St  Clara,  and  during  divine  fer- 
vice  he  obferved  a  fexton  going  about  with  a  long  rod, 
waking  thofe  perfons  who  had  fallen  alJeep. 

SEXTUPLE,  in  mufic,  denotes  a  mixed  fort  of  tri.  . 
pie,  which  is  beaten  in  double  time. 

SEXTUS  Empiricus,  a  famous  Pyrrhonian  philo¬ 
fopher,  lived  in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  reign  of 
Antonmus  the  Debonair.  He  was  a  pliyfician  of  the 
iect  01  the  Empirics,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of 
the  preceptors  of  Antoninus  the  philofopher.  Thefe 
are  ftill  extant  his  Pyrrhonian  Inftitutions,  and  a  larm: 
work  againft  the  mathematicians,  See .  The  bell  edition; 
of  ^.ext  as.  Empiricus  is  that  of  Fabricius  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  printed  at  Leipficin  1718,  folio 
Tt 
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SEXUALISTiE,  among  botanical  writers,  thofe 
who  have  eftablilhed  the  claffes  of  plants  upon  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  the  fexes  and  parts  of  fi unification  in  plants, 
according  to  the  modern  method;  as  Linnaeus,  Sc c. 

SEZAWUL,  a  Hindoo  word,  ufed  in  Bengal  to 
exprefs  an  officer  employed  at  a  monthly  falary  to  col¬ 
led!  the  revenues. 

SFORZA  (James),  was  the  founder  of  the  illuftri- 
ous  houfe  of  Sforza, which  adled  lo  confpicuousa  part  in 
Italy  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  which  gave  fix 
dukes  to  Milan,  and  contracted  alliances  with  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  Sovereign  in  Europe.  James  Sforza  was  born  on  the 
2$th  of  May  f  369,  at  Catignola,  a  fmall  town  in  Italy, 
lying  between  Iinola  and  Faenza.  His  father  was  a 
day-labourer,  or,  according  to  Commines,  a  fhoemaker. 
A  company  of  foldiers  happening  one  day  to  pafs 
through  Catignola,  he  was  fcized  with  the  defire  of  ac¬ 
companying  them  to  the  wars.  “  I  will  go  (faid  he  to 
himfelf),  and  dart  my  hatchet  again!!  that  tree,  and  if 
it  flick  fall  in  the  wood,  I  will  immediately  become  a 
foldier.”  The  hatchet  accordingly  (tuck  faft,  and  our 
adventurer  enliiled ;  and  becaufe,  fays  the  Abbe  de  Choifi, 
he  had  thrown  the  axe  with  all  his  force,  he  affiimed  the 
name  of  Sforza  ;  for  his  true  name  was  Giacomuzzo,  or 
James  Attendulo.  He  rofe  rapidly  in  the  army,  and 
loon  became  commander  of  7000  men.  He  defended 
the  canfe  of  Jane  II.  queen  of  Naples  for  many  years, 
and  was  made  conftable  of  her  kingdom.  He  Wets  crea¬ 
ted  Count  of  Catignola  by  pope  John  XXII.  by  way 
of  paying  a  debt  of  14000  ducats  which  the  church  of 
Rome  owed  him.  His  exploits  became  every  day  more 
illuftrious  :  he  obliged  Alphonfo  king  of  Arragon  to 
raife  the  liege  of  Naples ;  and  reduced  feveral  places 
that  had  revolted  in xAbruzzo  and  Le  Labour;  but  while 
in  purfuit  of  his  enemies  he  was  unfortunately  drowned 
in  the  river  Aterno  on  die  3d  January  1424,  at  the 
age  of  54  years.  His  heroic  qualities  and  the  continual 
wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  did  not  hinder  him  from 
forming  an  attachment  to  the  fair  fex.  In  his  youth  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  woman  called  Lucia  7"rezana,  whom 
he  married  after  fhe  had  born  him  feveral  children.  He 
married  afterwards  Antoinette  Salembini,  who  brought 
him  feveral  excellent  ellates  ;  Ihe  bore  him  Bofio  Sfor¬ 
za,  compte  of  Santa-Flor,  a  warrior  and  governor  of 
Orvietta  for  Pope  Martin  V.  His  third  wife  was  Ca¬ 
tharine  Alopa,  filler  of  Rodolpho,  grand  chamberlain  to 
the  fovereign  of  Naples.  His  lafl  wife,  for  he  was  four 
times  married,  was  Mary  Marzana,  daughter  to  the 
duke  of  Selfa.  She  bore  him  Charles  Sforza,  who  was 
general  of  the  order  of  Augultines,  and  archbifhop  of 
Milan. 

Sforza  (Francis),  the  fon  of  James  Sforza  by 
Lucia  Trezana,  was  born  in  1401,  and  trained  up  by 
his  father  to  the  profeffion  of  arms.  At  the  age  of 
23  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Braccio,  who  difputed 
with  him  the  paffage  of  the  Aterno.  In  this  ac¬ 
tion  his  father  was  drowned,  and  Francis,  though  il¬ 
legitimate,  fuccecded  him.  He  fought  fuccefsfully  a- 
gainll  the  Spaniards,  and  contributed  a  great  deal  both 
towards  railing  the  liege  of  Naples,  and  to  the  vidlory 
which  was  gained  over  the  troops  of  Braccio  near  A- 
quila  in  1425,  where  that  general  was  killed.  After 
the  death  of  queen  Jane,  in  1435,  he  efpoufed  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  to  whom  fhe  had  left  her 
crown,  and  by  his  courage  and  abilities  ably  fupported 


that  unfortunate  prince.  He  made  himfelf  mailer  of 
feveral  places  in  Ancona,  from  which  he  was  driven  by 
pope  Eu»enius  IV.  who  defeated  and  excommunicated 
him  ;  but  he  foon  reellabliihed  his  affairs  by  a  victory. 
His  reputation  was  now  fo  great,  that  the  pope,  the  Ve¬ 
netians,  and  the  Florentines,  chofe  him  for  their  gene¬ 
ral  again!!  the  duke  of  Milan.  Sforza  had  already  con¬ 
ducted  Venetian  armies  against  that  prince,  though  he 
had  efpoufed  his  daughter.  The  duke  dying  in  1447, 
the  inhabitants  of  Milan  invited  Sforza,  his  fon^n-law, 
to  lead  them  againll  that  duke.  But,  after  fome  exer- 
tious  in  their  favour,  he  turned  his  arms  againit  them- 
felves,  laid  fiege  to  Milan,  and  obliged  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  as  duke,  notwithftanding  the  rights  of  Charles 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  fon  of  Valentine  of  Milan.  In 
1464,  Louis  XI.  who  hated  Orleans,  gave  up  to  Sfor¬ 
za  the  rights  which  the  crown  of  France  had  over  Ge¬ 
noa,  and  even  put  into  his  hands  Savona,  a  town  be¬ 
longing  to  that  republic.  The  duke  of  Milan  foon  af¬ 
ter  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Genoa.  He  died  in  1466, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  man  who  was  willing  tp  fell 
his  blood  to  the  bell  purchafer,  and  who  was  not  too 
fcrupulous  an  obferver  of  his  word.  His  fecond  wife 
was  Blanche  Marie,  natural  daughter  of  Philip  Marie 
duke  of  Milan.  She  bore  him  Galeas  Marie,  and  Lu- 
dovie  Marie,  dukes  of  Milan,  Philip  Marie  count  of 
Pavia,  Sforza  Marie  duke  of  Bari,  Afcagne  Marie  bi- 
fhop  of  Pavia  and  Cremona,  and  a  cardinal.  He  wa9 
taken  prifoner  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XII.  and  confi¬ 
ned  for  fome  time  in  the  tower  of  Bourges.  He  was  a 
cunning  man,  and  deceived  Cardinal  d’  Amboife  when 
that  prelate  afpired  at  the  papacy.  His  daughters  were 
Hyppolita,  married  to  Alphonfo  of  Arragon,  afterwards 
king  of  Naples ;  and  Elizabeth,  married  to  William 
marquis  of  Montferrat.  He  had  befides  feveral  natural 
children. 

SHACK,  in  ancient  cultoms,  a  liberty  of  winter- 
pafturage.  In  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  has  fhack,  u  e.  a  liberty  of  feeding 
his  fheep  at  pleafure  in  his  tenants  lands  during  the 
fix  winter  months.  In  Norfolk,  fhack  alfo  extends  to 
the  common  for  hogs,  in  all  men’s  grounds,  from  the 
end  of  harveft  till  feed- time.  Whence  to  go  a-Jhack ,  is 
to  feed  at  large. 

SHACKLES,  aboard  a  fhip,  are  thofe  oblong  iron 
rings,  bigger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  with  which 
the  ports  are  fhut  fall,  by  thrulting  the  wooden  bar  of 
the  port  through  them.  There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  (hackles 
to  lift  the  hatches  up  with,  of  a  like  figure,  but  fmaller. 
They  are  faltened  at  the  corners  of  the  hatches. 

SHAD,  in  ichthyology,  a  fpecies  of  Clupea. 
SHADDOCK,  a  fpecies  of  Citrus. 

SHADOW,  in  optics,  a  privation  or  diminution  of 
light  by  the  interpolation  of  an  opaque  body  :  or  it  is 
a  plane  where  the  light  is  either  altogether  obftrudled, 
or  greatly  weakened,  by  the  interpofition  of  fome 
opaque  body  between  it  and  the  luminary. 

Shadow,  in  painting,  an  imitation  of  a  real  fhadow, 
effected  by  gradually  heightening  and  darkening  the 
colours  of  fuch  figures  as  by  their  difpofitions  cannot 
receive  any  diredl  rays  from  the  luminary  that  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  enlighten  the  piece. 

Shadow,  in  perfpedtive,  the  appearance  of  an  opaque 
body,  and  a  luminous  one,  whofe  rays  diverge  ( e .  gr.  a 
candle,  lamp,  &c.),  being  given ;  to  find  the  juft  ap¬ 
pearance 
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*AadweU  pearancc  of  the  fhadow,  according  to  the  laws  of  per- 
. !!  fpe&ive.  The  method  is  this  :  From  the  luminous  bo- 
which  is  here  confidered  as  a  point,  let  fall  a  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  perfpe&ive  plane  or  table  ;  i.  e.  find 
the  appearance  of  a  point  upon  which  a  perpendicular, 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  luminary,  falls  on  the  per- 
fpe&ive  plane  ;  and  from  the  feveral  angles,  or  raifed 
points  of  the  body,  let  fall  perpendiculars  to  the  plane. 
Thefe  points,  whereon  the  perpendiculars  fall,  connect 
by  right  lines,  with  the  point  upon  which  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  let  fall  from  the  luminary  falls  ;  and  continue 
the  lines  to  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  luminary.  Laftly, 
through  the  raifed  points  draw  lines  through  the  centre 
of  the  luminary,  interfering  the  former  ;  the  points  of 
interfe&ion  are  the  terms  or  bounds  of  the  fhadow. 

SH  A  DWELL  (Thomas),  defeended  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Staffordfhire,  v/as  born  in  1 640,  and  educated 
at  Caius  college,  Cambridge.  He  then  was  placed  in 
the  Middle  Temple  to  fludy  the  laws  ;  where  having 
fpent  fome  time,  he  travelled  abroad.  Upon  his  return 
home,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  moft  celebrated 
perfons  of  wit  in  that  age.  He  applied  himfelf  chiefly 
to  dramatic  writing,  in  which  he  had  great  fuccefs ;  and 

I  upon  the  Revolution  was  made  poet  lauieat  and  hiflo- 
riographer  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  in  the 
room  of  MrDryden.  Thefe  employments  he  enjoyed  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1692.  Befide  his  drama¬ 
tic  writings,  he  compofed  feveral  other  pieces  of  poetry; 
the  chief  of  which  are  his  congratulatory  poem  on  the 
prince  of  Orange’s  coming  to  England  ;  another  on 
queen  Mary;  his  tranflation  of  JuvenaPs  10th  fatire, 
<&c.  Mr  Dryden  treats  him  with  great  contempt,  in 
In's  fatire  called  Mac-F/eckno.  The  bed  judges  of  that 
age,  however,  gave  their  teflimony  in  favour  of  his  co¬ 
medies  ;  which  have  in  them  fine  flrokes  of  humour  ; 
the  characters  are  often  original,  ftrongly  marked,  and 
well  fuftained.  An  edition  of  his  works,  with  fomc 
account  of  his  life  and  writings  prefixed,  was  publifhed 
in  1720,  in  4  vols  8vo. 

SHAFT  of  a  Column,  in  building,  is  the  body 
thereof  between  the  bafe  and  capital ;  fo  called  from  its 
flraightnefs.  See  Architecture. 

Shaft,  in  mining,  is  the  pit  or  hollow  entrance  into 
the  mine.  In  the  tin- mines,  after  this  is  funk  about  a 
fathom,  they  leave  a  little,  long,  fquare  place,  which  is 
called  a Jhamble. 

Shafts  are  funk  feme  ten,  fome  twenty  fathoms  deep 
into  the  earth,  more  or  lefs.  Of  thefe  fhafts,  there  is 
the  landing  or  working  (haft,  where  they  bring  up  the 
work  or  ore  to  the  furface ;  but  if  it  be  worked  by  a 
horfe  engine  or  whim,  it  is  called  a  <whim-foaft ;  and 
where  the  water  is  drawn  out  of  the  mine,  it  is  indif¬ 
ferently  named  an  engine fh aft ,  or  the  rod-Jhaft .  See 
Mine. 

Shaft,  in  ornithology.  See  Trochilus. 
SHAFTESBURY,  a  town  of  Dorfetfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  W.  Long.  2.  20.  N-  Lat.  51.0.  It  Hands  on 
a  high  hill,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  It  en¬ 
joys  a  ferene  wholefome  air,  and  has  a  fine  profped.  It 
is  a  good  thoroughfare,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  This  town  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  8th  century,  and  to  have 
been  enlarged  by  king  Alfred,  and  had  1 2  churches,  be¬ 
sides  a  Benedidline  monaflery,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
but  has  now  only  three.  St  Edward  the  martyr  was 
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buried  here.  It  had  three  mints  before  the  conqueft,  ShcJAfbury 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  fee  of  a  fuf-  || 
fragan  bifhop.  It  was  incorporated  by  queen  Elizabeth  skafce-  t 
and  Charles  II.  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  ^>care*  , 
twelve  aldermen,  bailiffs,  and  a  common-council.  It 
contains  about  320  lioufes,  many  of  which  are  of 
free-ftone.  Water  is  fo  fcarce,  that  it  ufed  to  be 
fnpplied  from  Motcomb  ;  but  it  was  obtained  ^more 
commodioufly  in  1718,  by  means  of  engines,  which 
raifed  the  water  above  300  feet  perpendicular,  and 
conveyed  it  to  a  large  ciflern  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  from  the  diftance  of  two  miles.  Yet  even  this  is 
laid  afide,  and  they  have  dug  feveral  pits,  in  which  they 
preferve  the  rain-water  ;  and  the  poor  get  their  living 
to  this  day  by  fetching  it  in  pails  or  on  horfes.  It 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Cooper. 

Shaftesbury  (earl  of).  See  Cooper. 

SHAG,  in  ornithology.  See  Pelicanus. 

SHAGREEN,  or  Chagreen,  in  commerce,  a  kind 
of  grained  leather  prepared  of  the  (kin  of  a  fpecies  of 
Squalus,  much  ufed  in  covering  cafes,  books,  &c. 

Manner  of  preparing  Shagreen.  The  fie  in,  being 
flayed  off,  is  ftretched  out,  covered  over  with  muflard- 
feed,  and  the  feed  bruifed  on  it  ;  and  thus  it  is  expofed 
to  the  weather  for  fome  days,  and  then  tanned. 

The  belt  is  that  brought  from  Conftantinople,  of  a 
brownifh  colour  ;  the  white  is  the  worft.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  ;  yet,  when  fteeped  in  water,  it  becomes 
very  foft  and  pliable ;  wlicr.cc  it  is  of  great  ufe  among 
cafe  makers.  It  takes  any  colour  that  is  given  it,  red, 
green,  yellow,  or  black.  It  is  frequently  counterfeited 
by  morocco,  formed  like  fhagreen  ;  but  this  lafl  is  di- 
flinguifhed  by  its  peeling  off,  which  the  firfl  does  not. 

SHAIK  properly  fignifies  an  old  man.  In  the  eafl 
it  is  ufed  to  denote  a  lord  or  chief,  a  man  of  eminence 
and  property.  See  Schiechs. 

SHAKE,  in  finging.  See  Trill. 

SHAKESPEARE  or  Shakspeare  (William), 
the  prince  of  dramatic  writers,  was  born  at  Stratford 
upon  Avon  in  Warwickfhire,  on  the  23d  of  Aepril 
1564.  From  the  regifler  of  that  town,  it  appears  that 
a  plague  broke  out  there  on  the  30th  of  June  follow¬ 
ing, .  which  raged  with  great  violence  ;  but  fortunately 
it  did  not  reach  the  houfe  in  which  this  infant  prodigy 
lay.  His  father,  John  Shakefpeare,  enjoyed  a  fmall 
patrimonial  eftate,  and  was  a  confiderable  dealer  in 
wool  ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert 
Arden  of  Wellingcote.  Our  illuftrious  poet  being  de- 
figned  for  the  buiinefs  of  his  father,  received  no  better 
education  than  the  inflru&iens  which  the  free-fehooi 
of  Stratford  could  afford.  After  applying  fome  time 
to  the  fludy  of  Latin,  he  was  called  home  to  aflift  his 
father,  who  feems  by  fome  accident  to  have  been  redu¬ 
ced  in  his  circumftances.  Before  arriving  at  the  age 
of  19,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr  Hathaway*  a 
fubflantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford. 

This  lady  was  eight  years  older  than  her  hnfband. 

Having  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  bad  company,  he 
was  feduced  into  fome  profligate  aftions,  which  drew 
on  him  a  criminal  proiecution,  and  at  length  forced 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  capital.  In  concert  with 
his  affociates,  he  broke  into  a  park  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote,  and  carried  off  fome  of 
his  deer.  Every  admirer  of  Shakefpeare  will  regret 
that  fuch  a  blemifh  fhould  have  flamed  his  character  1 
T  1  2  but, 
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but,  perhaps,  if  any  thing  can  extenuate  his  guilt,  we 
might  afcribe  it  to  the  opinions  of  the  age,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  as  was  formerly  the  cafe  in  Scotland,  might  not 
dilling uifh  the  killing  of  deer  by  any  mark  of  difgrace, 
or  any  charge  of  criminality.  One  thing  at  leak  is 
c  ertain,  that  Shakefpeare  himfdf  thought  that  the  pro- 
fecution  which  Sir  Thomas  raifed  againft  him  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  too  great  feverity  ;  an  opinion  which  he 
could  not  have  entertained  had  this  ad  ion  been  at  that 
time  viewed  in  the  fame  criminal  light  as  it  is  at  pre- 
fent.  Shakefpeare  teftilied  his  refentment  againft  Sir 
Thomas,  by  wiiting  a  fatirical  ballad,  which  exafpera- 
ted  him  fo  much,  that  the  procefs  was  carried  ©n  with 
redoubled  violence  ;  and  the  young  poet,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  punifhment  of  the  law,  was  obliged  to  make 
his  efcape.  This  ballad  would  be  confidered  as  a  curi- 
cus  relid,  on  account  of  its  being  the  iirft  produdion 
of  Shakefpeare ;  it  would  alfo  be  intereiling  to  perufe 
a  poem  which  could  irritate  the  baronet  to  fo  high  a 
degree.  Traditioif  has  preferved  the  firil  llanza  : 

A  parliamcnte  member,  a  juftiee  of  peace, 

At  home  a  poor  fcare-crow,  at  London  an  afltv 
If  lowlie  is  Lucy,  as  fome  volke  mifcalle  it, 

Then  Lucy  is  lowfie  whatever  befall  it ; 

He  thinks  himfdf  greatc, 

Yet  an  alfe  in  his  date, 

We  allowe  by  his  ears,  but  with  affes  to  mate. 

If  Lucy  is  lowfie,  as  fome  volke  mifcalle  it, 

Sing  lowfie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 

If  the  reft  of  the  ballad  was  of  a  piece  with  this 
ftanza,  it  might  aflift  us  to  form  fome  opinion  of  the 
irritability  of  the  batonet,  but  will  enable  us  to  form  no 
idea  of  the  opening  genius  of  Shakefpeare. 

Thus  expelled  from  his  native  village,  he  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  was  glad  to  accept  a  fubordinate  of¬ 
fice  in  the  theatre.  It  has  been  faid  that  he  was  hi  ft 
engaged,  while  the  play  was  ading,  in  holding  the  horfes 
of  thofe  who  rode  to  the  theatre  ;  but  this  ftory  reits 
on  a  (lender  foundation.  As  his  name  is  found  print¬ 
ed  among  thofe  of  the  other  players  before  iome  old 
plays,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  fome  time  employed 
as  an  ador ;  but  we  are  not  informed  what  chara&ers 
lie  played;  we  are  only  told,  that  the  part  which  he 
aded  beft  was  that  of  the  Ghoft  in  Hamlet ;  and  that 
he  appeared  in  the  charader  of  Adam  in  As  you  like 
it.  If  the  names  of  the  adors  prefixed  to  Ben 
Jonfon’s  play  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  fame  order  as  the  perfons  reprefented, 
which  is  very  probable,  Shakefpeare  played  the  part  of 
Old  Knowell.  We  have  reafon  therefore  to  fuppofe, 
as  far  as  we  can  argue  from  thefe  few  fads,  that  he  ge¬ 
nerally  represented  old  men.  See  Malone’s  Chrono¬ 
logy,  in  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare. 

Bet  though  lie  was  not  qualified  to  fhme  as  an  ac¬ 
tor,  he  was  now  in  the  Situation  which  could  molt  ef¬ 
fectually  roufe  thofe  latent  fparks  of  genius  which  af¬ 
terwards  burft  forth  with  fo  refplendent  a  flame.  Be- 
inr  well  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  bufinefs  of  the 
theatre  and  the  take  of  the  times  ;  poffefled  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  characters  of  men  refembling  intuition,  an 
imagination  that  ranged  at  large  through  nature,  fe- 
ledmg  the  grand,  the  fublime,  and  the  beautiful  ;  a  ju¬ 
dicious  caution,  that  difpoied  him  to  prefer  thofe  plots 
which  had  already  been  found  to  plcafe  ;  an  uncommon 
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fluency  and  force  of  expreflion  ;  he  was  qualified  at  Shafee- 
once  to  eclipfe  all  who  had  gone  before  him.  fPeare- 

Notvvithkanding  the  unrivalled  genius  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  mok  of  his  plots  were  the  invention  of  others  ; 
which,  however,  he  certainly  much  improved,  if  he  did 
not  entirely  new-model.  We  are  allured,  that  prior  to 
the  theatrical  compolitions  of  Shakefpeare,  dramatic 
pieces  were  written  on  the  following  fubje&s,  viz. 

King  John,  King  Richard  II.  and  III.  King  Henry 
IV.  and  V.  King  Henry  VIII.  King  Lear,  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  Meafure  for  Meafure,  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  and  the  Comedy  of 
Errors. 

Among  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  Southampton  is 
particularly  honoured  by  him,  in  the  dedication  of 
two  poems,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece  ;  in  the 
latter  efpecially,  he  exprefted  himfelf  in  fuch  terms  as 
gives  countenance  to  what  is  related  of  that  patron’s 
diking nilhed  generofity  to  him.  In  the  beginning  of 
king  James  I.’s  reign  (if  not  fooner)  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  managers  of  the  playhoufe,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  it  feveral  years  afterwards  ;  till,  having  ac¬ 
quired  fuch  a  fortune  as  fatisfied  his  moderate  wiflies 
and  views  in  life,  he  quitted  the  llage,  and  all  other 
bufinefs,  and  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  an  ho¬ 
nourable  eafe,  at  his  native  town  of  Stratford,  where  he 
lived  in  a  handfome  ho ufe  of  his  own  purchaiing,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ne*zv  Puice  ;  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fave  it  from  the  flames  in  the  dread¬ 
ful  fire  that  confumed  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  ill 
1614. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1616,  he  made  his 
will,  wherein  he  teftified  his  refped  to  his  quondam 
partners  in  the  theatre  :  he  appointed  his  youngeft 
daughter,  jointly  with  her  hufband,  his  executors,  and 
bequeathed  to  them  the  bek  part  of  his  ekate,  which 
they  came  into  the  poffefiion  of  not  long  after.  He 
died  on  the  23d  of  April  following,  being  the  53d  year 
of  his  age  ;  and  was  interred  among  his  anceftors  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  in  the  great  church  of 
Stratford,  where  there  is  a  handfome  monument  ere&ed 
for  him,  inferibed  with  the  following  elegiac  diftich  in 
Latin  ; 

Judicio  Pylium ,  genio  Socratem ,  arte  Mar onem, 

*T ?rra  teg  it,  Populus  maret ,  Olympus  halet . 

In  the  year  174c,  another  very  noble  one  was  raifed  to 
his  memory,  at  the  public  expence,  in  Weftminfter-ab- 
bey  ;  an  ample  contribution  for  this  purpofe  being  made 
upon  exhibiting  his  tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar,  at  the 
theatre-royal  in  Drury-Lanc,  April  28th  173S. 

Nor  muft  wo  omit  mentioning  another  teftimony  of 
the  veneration  paid  to  his  manes  by  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  which  is,  that  a  mulberry-tree  planted  upon  his 
eftate  by  the  hands  of  this  reverend  bard,  was  cut  down 
not  many  years  ago ;  and  the  wood  being  converted  to 
feveral  domellic  ufes,  was  all  eagerly  bought  at  a  high 
price,  and  each  fingle  piece  treafured  up  by  its  pureha- 
fer  as  a  precious  memorial  of  the  planter. 

The  charader  of  Shakefpeare  as  a  dramatic  writer 
has  been  often  drawn,  but  perhaps  never  with  more  ac¬ 
curacy  than  by  the  pen  of  Dr  Johiifon  :  “  Shakefpeare 
(fays  he)  is  above  all  writers,  at  leak  above  all  modern 
writers,  the  poet  of  nature  ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to 
his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  ot  life. 
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His  chara&crs  are  net  modified  by  the  cnftoms  of  par¬ 
ticular  places*  unpra&ifed  by  the  red:  of  the  world  ;  by 
the  peculiarities  of  {Indies  or  profeifions,  which  can 
operate  but  upon  fmall  numbers ;  or  by  the  accidents 
of  transient  fafliions  or  temporary  opinions  :  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity,  fucli  as  the 
world  will  always  fupply,  and  obfervation  will  always 
find.  His  perfons  ait  and  [peak  by  the  influence  of 
thofe  general  paflions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds 
are  agitated,  and  the  whole  fyftcm  ot  life  is.  continued 
in  motion;  In  the  writings  of  other  poets,  a  charaiter 
is  too  often  an  individual ;  in  thofe  of  Shakefpeare,  it  is 
commonly  a  fpecies. 

“  It  is  from  this  wide  extenfion  of  defign  that  fo 
much  inftnnftion  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the 
plays  of  Shakefpeare  with  practical  axioms  and  domef- 
tic  wifdom.  It  was  fa  id  of  Euripides,  that  every  verfe 
was  a  precept  ;  and  it  may  be  fa  id  of  Shakefpeare,  that 
from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  fyftcm  of  civil  and 
economical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  fhovvn 
in  the  fplendor  of  paiticular  paflages,  but  by  the  pro- 
grefs  o^  his  fable,  and  the  tenor  of  his  dialogue  ;  and  he 
that  tries  to  recommend  him  by  ftlecft  quotations,  will 
fucceed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  of¬ 
fered  his  houfe  to  iale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as 
a  fpecimen. 

ii  Upon  every  other  ftage  the  univerfal  agent  is  love, 
by  vrhofe  power  all  good  and  evil  is  diftributed,  and 
every  action  quickened  or  retarded.  But  love  is  only 
one  of  many  paflions  ;  and  as  it  has  no  great  influence 
upon  the  fum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  in  the  dra¬ 
mas  of  a  poet  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living 
world,  and  exhibited  only  what  lie  favv  before  him. 
He  knew  that  any  other  paflion,  as  it  was  regular  or 
exorbitant,  was  a  caufe  of  happinefs  or  calamity. 

“  Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  not  eafily 
difcriminated  and  preferved  ;  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever 
kept  his  perfonages  more  diftinCl  from  each  other. 

“  Other  dramatifts  can  only  gain  attention  by  hyper¬ 
bolical  or  aggravated  characters,  by  fabulous  and  unex¬ 
ampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as  the  wi iters  of  bar¬ 
barous  romances  invigorated  the  reader  by  a  giant  and 
a  dwarf;  and  lie  that  fliould  form  his  expectations  of 
human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  from  the  tale,  would 
be  equally  deceived.  Shakefpeare  has  no  heroes,  his 
fcenes  are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  act  and  fpcak  as 
the  reader  thinks  that  he  fliould  himfelf  have  Jpoken 
or  acted  on  the  fame  occafion :  Even  where  the  agency 
is  fupernatuial,  the  dialogue  is  level  with  life.  Other 
writers  difguife  the  mofl  natural  paflions  and  moft  fre¬ 
quent  incidents;  fo  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in 
the  book  will  not  know  them  in  the  world  :  Shake¬ 
fpeare  approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the 
wonderful ;  the  event  which  he  repreients  will  not  hap¬ 
pen,  but  if  it  were  poflible,  its  effeCts  would  probably 
be  fuch  as  he  has  afllgned  ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  he 
has  net  only  fhown  human  nature  as  it  acfls  in  real  exi¬ 
gencies,  but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials  to  which  it 
cannot  Le  expofed. 

“  This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakefpeare,  that 
his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life  ;  that  he  who  has  mazed 
his  imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms  which  other 
writers  raife  up  before  him,  may  here  be  cured  of  Ins 
delirious  ecilaffes,  by  reading  human  fentiments  in  hu¬ 
man  language  ;  by  fcenes  from  which  a  hermit  may  effh 
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mate  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  world,  and  a  confeflor  pre¬ 
dict  the  progrefs  of  the  paflions.” 

The  learning  of  Shakefpeare  has  frequently  been  a  ’ 
fubjeCfc  of  inquiry.  That  he  poflefled  much  clafiical 
knowledge  does  not  appear,  yet  he  was  certainly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Latin  poets,  particularly  with  Te¬ 
rence,  as  Colman  has  juftly  remarked,  which  appears 
from  his  ufmg  the  word  thrafonical .  Nor  was  he  un¬ 
acquainted  w7ith  French  and  Italian.  We  are  indeed 
told,  that  the  paflages  in  which  tliefe  languages  occur 
might  be  impertinent  additions  of  the  players  ;  but  is  it 
probable,  that  any  of  the  players  fo  far  furpafled  Shake¬ 
fpeare  ? 

That  much  knowledge  is  fcattered  over  his  works  is 
very  juftly  obferved  by  Pope  ;  but  it  is  often  fuch 
knowledge  as  books  did  not  lupply.  “  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  proof  enough  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  that  lie  was 
a  very  diligent  reader  ;  nor  was  our  language  then  fo 
indigent  ot  books,  but  that  he  might  very  liberally  in¬ 
dulge  his  curiofity  without  excuifion  into  foreign  lite¬ 
rature.  Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were  tranflated, 
and  fome  of  the  Greek  ;  the  Reformation  had  filled  the 
kingdom  with  theological  learning  ;  moft  of  the  topics 
of  human  difquifition  had  found  Englifh  writers;  and 
poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  oniy  with  diligence, 
but  fucceis.  This  wa$  a  ftock  of  knowledge  fufficient : 
for  a  mind  fo  capable  of  appropriating  and  improving 
it.” 

I  he  works  of  Shakefpeare  confift  of  35  dramatic 
pieces  The  following  is  the  chronological  order  which 
Mr  Malone  has  endeavoured  to  eftablifh,  after  a  minute 
inveftigation,  in  which  he  has  in  general  been  fuccefs- 
ful  : 

Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI, 

7  hird  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

A  Midfummcr  Night’s  Dream 
Comedy  of  Errors 
Taming  of  the  Shrew 

7.  Love’s  Labour  Loft 

8.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

9.  Romeo  and  Juliet 

10.  Hamlet 

1 1 .  King  John 

12.  King  Richard  II. 

King  Richard  III. 

Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 
All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well 

18.  King  Henry  V. 
f  9.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
As  you  like  it 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor 
King  Henry  VIII. 

Troilus  and  Creflida 
Meafure  for  Meafure 
The  Winter’s  Tale 

26.  King  Lear 

27.  Cymbdline  -  - 

28.  Macbeth 

29.  Julius  Casfar 

30.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

31.  Tirnon  of  Athens 

32.  Coriokmus 
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33.  Othello  -  -  •  1611 

34.  The  Tempeft  -  -  1612 

35;.  Twelfth  Night  -  -  ^  1614 

The  three  firfTof  thefe,  Mr  Malone  thinks,  there  is 

very  ftrong  reafon  to  believe  are  not  the  original  pro- 
duftions  of  Shakefpeare  ;  but  that  lie  probably  altered 
them,  and  added  fome  new  fctnes. 

In  the  fir  ft  folio  edition  in  1623.  thefe  plays  were  en¬ 
titled  “  Mr  William  Shakefpeare’s  Comedies,  Hiftories, 
and  Tragedies.”  They  have  been  publifhed  by  various 
editors.  The  firft  folio  edition  by  Ifaac  Jaggard  and 
If d ward  Blount;  the  fecond,  folio,  1632?  by  Thomas 
Cotes  for  Robert  Allot  ;  the  third,  1664,  for  P.  C.  ; 
the  fourth,  16.8 c,  for  H.  Herringman,  E.  Brewfter, 
and  R.  Bentley.  Rowe  publifhed  an  8vo  edition  in 
1709,  in  7  vols,  and  a  l?mo  edition  in  1714,  in 
9  vols  ;  for  which  he  received  L.  36,  10  s.  Pope  pu¬ 
blifhed  a  4to  edition  in  1725,  in  6  vols,  and  a 
1  2 mo  in  1728,  in  10  vols;  for  which  he  was  paid 
L.  217,  12s.  Theobald  gave  a  new  edition  in  8vo 
in  1733,  in  7  vols,  another  in  12 mo  in  1740,  in  8  vols; 
and  received  for  his  labour  L.  652,  ics.  bit  Thomas 
Hanmer  publifhed  ail  edition  in  1744,  in  6  vols  4to. 
Dr  Warburton’s  8vo  edition  came  out  in  1747,  in 
8  vols  ;  for  which  he  was  paid  L.  560.  The  editions 
publifhed  fince  that  time,  are  Dr  Johnfon’s  in  1765,  in 
8  vols  8 vo.  Stevens’s  in  47  66,  in  4  vols  8vo.  Ca- 
pell’s  in  1768,  in  10  vols,  crown  8vo  ;  for  this  the  au¬ 
thor  was  paid  L.  300.  A  fecond  edition  of  Hanmer’ s 
in  1771,  6  vols.  Johnfon’s  and  Stevens’s  in  1773,  in 
jo  vols  8 vo  ;  a  fecond  edition  in  1778;  a  third  by 
Reed  in  1785  ;  and  Malone’s  crown  8vo  edition  in 
1789,  in  10  vols. 

The  moft  authentic  of  the  old  editions  is  that  of 
1623.  “  At  laft  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  an  edition  was 

undertaken  by  Rowe  ;  not  becaufe  a  poet  was  to  be 
publifhed  by  a  poet,  for  Rowe  feems  to  have  thought 
very  little  on  corre&ion  @r  explanation,  but  that  our 
author’s  works  might  appear  like  thofe  of  his  fraterni¬ 
ty,  with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  recommendatory 
preface.  Rowe  has  been  clamoroufly  blamed  for  not 
performing  what  he  did  not  undertake,  and  it  is  time 
that  juftice  be  done  him,  by  confeffmg,  that  though  he 
feems  to  have  had  no  thought  of  corruption  beyond  the 
printer’s  errors,  yet  he  has  made  many  emendations,  if 
thev  were  not  made  before,  whieh  his  fucceffors  have 
received  without  acknowledgment,  and  which,  if  they 
had  produced  them,  would  have  filled  pages  with  cen- 
hires  of  the  ftupidity  by  which  the  faults  were  com¬ 
mitted,  with  difplays  of  the  abfurdities  which  they  in¬ 
volved,  with  ofteiitatious  expofitions  pf  the  new  reading, 
and  fell-congratulations  on  the  happinefs  of  difeovering 


it.” 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content  enough 
with  Mr  Rowe’s  performance,  when  Mr  Pope  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  true  ftate  of  Shakefpeare’s 
text,  fhowed  that  it  was  extremely  corrupt,  and  gave 
reafon  to  hope  that  there  were  means  of  reforming  it. 
Mr  Pope’s  edition,  however,  he  obferves,  fell  below  his 
own  expectations  ;  and  he  was  fo  much  offended,  when 
he  was  found  to  have  left  any  thing  for  others  to  do, 
that  he  paffed  the  latter  part  ©f  his  life  in  a  ftate  of 
hoftility  with  verbal  criticifm. 

The  only  talk,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Malone,  for 
which  Pope  was  eminently  and  indifputably  qualified, 


was  to  mark  the  faults  and  beauties  of  his  author.— 
When  he  undertook  the  office  of  a  commentator,  every 
anomaly  of  language,  and  every  expreffion  that  was  cur¬ 
rently  in  ufe,  were  conlidered  as  errors  or  corruptions, 
and  the  text  was  altered  or  amended,  as  it  was  called,  at 
pleafure,  Pope  is  openly  charged  with  being  one  of 
the  great  corrupters  of  Shakefpeare’s  text. 

Pope  was  fucceeded  by  Theobald,  who  collated  the 
ancient  copies,  and  reClified  many  errors.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  narrow  comprehenfion  and  of  little 
learning,  and  what  is  worfe,  in  his  reports  of  copies  and 
editions,  he  is  not  to  be  trufted  without  examination. 
From  the  liberties  taken  by  Pope,  the  edition  of  Theo- 
bald  was  juftly  preferred,  becaufe  he  profeffed  to  adhere 
to  the  ancient  copies  more  ftriClly,  and  illnftrated  a  few 
paffages  by  extrads  from  the  writers  of  our  poet’s  age. 
Still,  however,  he  was  a  confiderable  innovator  ;  and 
while  a  few  arbitrary  changes  made  by  Pope  were  de¬ 
tected,  innumerable  fopliiftications  were  filently  adopt¬ 
ed. 


Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  who  comes  next,  was  a  man  of 
critical  abilities,  and  of  extenfive  learning.  His  correc¬ 
tions  are  commonly  juft,  but  fometimes  capricious.  He 
is  cenfurable,  too,  for  receiving  without  examination  al- 
moft  all  the  innovations  of  Pope. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  Warburton’s 
commentary,  is  acquiefcence  in  his  firft  thoughts  ;  that 
precipitation  which  is  produced  by  confcioufnefs  of 
quick  difeernment ;  and  that  confidence  which  prefumes 
to  do,  by  furveying  the  furface,  what  labour  only  can 
perform,  by  penetrating  to  the  bottom.  His  notes 
exhibit  fometimes  perverfe  interpretations,  and  fome¬ 
times  improbable  conjectures  ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the 
author  more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the  lentence 
admits,  and  at  another  difeovers  abfurdities  where  the 
fenfe  is  plain  to  every  other  reader.  But  his  emenda¬ 
tions  are  likewife  often  happy  and  juft ;  and  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  obfeure  paffages  learned  and  fagacious. 

It  has  indeed  been  faid  by  his  defenders,  that  his  great 
obje&  was  to  difplay  his  own  learning  ;  and  certainly, 
in  fpite  of  the  clamour  raifed  againft  him  for  fubftitu- 
ting  his  own  chimerical  conceits  inftead  of  the  genuine 
text  of  Shakefpeare,  his  work  increafed  his  reputation. 
But  as  it  is  of  little  value  as  a  commentary  on  Shake¬ 
fpeare,  fince  Warburton  is  now  gone,  his  work  will  pro¬ 
bably  foon  link  into  oblivion. 

In  1765  Dr  Johnfon’s  edition,  which  had  long  been 
impatiently  expe&ed,  was  given  to  the  public.  His  vi¬ 
gorous  and  comprehenfive  underftanding  threw  more 
light  on  his  author  than  all  his  piedeceffors  had  done. 
The  character  which  he  gave  of  each  play  is  generally 
juft.  His  refutation  of  the  falfe  gloffes  of  Theobald  and 
Warbuiton,  and  his  numerous  explications  of  involved 
and  difficult  paffages,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
every  admirer  of  Shakefpeare. 

The  laft  editor  is  Mr  Malone,  who  was  eight  years 
employed  in  preparing  his  edition.  By  collating  the 
moft  authentic  copies,  he  has  been  careful  t©  purify  the 
text.  He  has  been  fo  induftrions,  in  older  to  difeover 
the  meaning  of  the  author,  that  he  has  ranfacked  many 
volumes,  and  trufts  that,  befides  his  additional  illuftra- 
tions,  not  a  Tingle  valuable  explication  of  any  obfeure 
paffage  in  thefe  plays  has  ever  appeared,  which  he  has 
not  inferted  in  his  edition.  He  reje&s  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,  as  well  as  the  three  plays  formerly  mentioned,  as 
6  not 
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8  -ce-  not  being  the  authentic  produftions  of  Shakefpeare.  To 
h)  re  the  whole  he  has  added  an  appendix,  and  a  copious 
Shfc-ans.  £loflra,7-  ““Of  this  work  a  lefs  expenfive  edition  has  been 

_ _  publifhed  in  7  vols  i2mo,  in  which  the  general  intro- 

du&ory  obfervatious  prefixed  to  the  different  plays  are 
preferved,  and  the  numerous  notes  abridged. 

This  judicious  commentator  has  certainly  done  more 
for  the  elucidation  and  corre&ion  of  Shakefpeare  than 
all  who  came  before  him,  and  has  followed  with  inde¬ 
fatigable  patience  the  only  road  which  a  commentator 
,  of  Shakefpeare  ought  to  obferve. 

Within  50  years  after  our  poet’s  death,  Dryden  fays 
that  he  was  become  “  a  little  obfolete and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  prefent  century  Lord  Shaftefbury  com¬ 
plains  of  his  rude  unpolifhed  flyle,  and  his  antiquated 
phrafe  and  wit.  Thefe  complaints  were  owing  to  the 
great  revolution  which  the  Englifh  language  has  under¬ 
gone,  and  to  the  want  of  an  enlightened  commentator. 
Thefe  complaints  are  now  removed,  for  an  enlightened 
commentator  has  been  found  in  Mr  Malone. 

We  have  only  farther  to  add,  that  in  the  year  1790 
a  copious  index  to  the  remarkable  paffages  and  words 
in  the  plays  of  Shakefpeare  was  publifhed  by  the  Re¬ 
verend  Mr  Ayfcough  ;  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  lite¬ 
rary  world  is  much  indebted  for  feveral  very  valuable 
keys  of  knowledge.  In  fine,  the  admirers  of  Shake¬ 
fpeare  are  now,  by  the  labours  of  feveral  eminent  men, 
furnifhed  with  every  help  that  can  enable  them  to  un- 

Iderfland  the  fenfe  and  to  taite  the  beauties  of  this  illu- 
flrious  poet. 

SHAKLES.  See  Shackles. 

SHALE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecics  of  Schistus. 
It  is  a  black  flaty  fubflance,  or  a  clay  hardened  into  a 
ftony  conhftence,  and  fo  much  impregnated  with  bitu¬ 
men  that  it  becomes  fomewhat  like  a  coal.  The  acid 
emitted  from  {hale,  during  its  calcination,  uniting  itfelf 
to  the  argillaceous  earth  of  the  fhale,  forms  alum.  About 
1  20  tons  of  calcined  fliale  will  make  one  ton  of  alum. 
The  fhale,  after  being  calcined,  is  fleeped  in  water,  by 
which  means  the  alum,  which  is  formed  during  the  cal¬ 
cination  of  the  fhale,  is  diffolved  :  this  diffolved  alum 
undergoes  various  operations  before  it  is  formed  into 
the  alum  of  the  fhops.  Watfon’s  Chemical  Effays, 
vol.  1*1.  p.  315^  Sec  Alum. 

This  kind  of  flate  forms  large  flrata  in  Derbyfhire  ; 
and  that  which  lies  near  the  lurfacc  of  the  earth  is  of  a 
fofter  and  more  fhivery  texture  than  that  which  lies 
deeper.  It  is  alfo  found  in  large  flrata,  generally  above 
the  coal,  in  mofl  coal  counties  of  this  kingdom.  Dr 
Short  informs  us,  that  the  fhale  wafles  the  lead  ore  near 
it,  by  its  ftrong  acid  ;  and  that  it  corrodes  and  deflroys 
all  minerals  near  it  except  iron  or  coal,  of  whofe  vitriol 
it  pai  takes. 

SHALLOP,  Shalloop,  or  Sloop,  is  a  fmall light 
veffel,  with  only  a  fmall  main-mafl,  and  fore-mafl,  and 
hig-fails,  to  hale  up,  and  let  down,  on  occafion. — 
Shallops  are  commonly  good  failers,  and  are  therefoie 
often  ufed  as  tenders  upon  men  of  war. 

SHALLOT,  or  Eschalot.  See  Allium. 
SHAMANS  are  wizards  or  conjurers,  in  high  re¬ 
pute  among  feveral  idolatrous  nations  inhabiting  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Ruffia.  By  their  enchantments  they 
pretend  to  cure  difeafes,  t©  divert  misfortunes,  and  to 
foretel  futurity.  They  are  great  obfervers  of  dreams, 
by  the  interpretation  of  which  they  judge  of  their  good 


or  bad  fortune.  They  pretend  likewife  to  chiromancy, 

and  to  foretel  a  man’s  good  or  ill  fuccefs  by  the  lines  of  Shamois. 

his  hand.  By  thefe  and  fuch  like  means  they  have  '*  y 

a  very  great  afcendency  over  the  underflandings,  and  a 

great  influence  on  the  conduct,  of  thofe  people. 

SHAMBLES,  among  miners,  a  fort  of  niches  or 
landing  places,  left  at  fuch  diflances  in  the  adits  of  the 
mines,  that  the  {hovel- men  may  conveniently  throw  up 
the  ore  from  ihamble  to  fhamble,  till  it  comes  to  the  top 
of  the  mine. 

SHAMOIS,  Chamois,  or  Shammy,  a  kind  of  lea¬ 
ther,  either  drefTed  in  oil  or  tanned,  much  elleemed 
for  its  foftnefs,  pliancy,  &c.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
fkin  of  the  chamois,  or  fh.amois,  a  kind  of  rupicapra, 
or  wild  goat,  called  alfo  ifard,  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  Dauphiny,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Be- 
fides  the  foftnefs  and  warmth  of  the  leather,  it  has  the 
faculty  of  bearing  foap  without  damage  ;  which  renders 
it  very  ufeful  on  many  accounts. 

In  France,  &c.  fome  wear  the  Rein  raw,  without  any 
preparation.  Shammy  leather  is  ufed  for  the  purifying 
of  mercury,  which  is  done  by  pa  fling  it  through  the 
pores  of  this  Rein,  which  are  very  clofe.  The  true 
chamois  leather  is  counterfeited  with  common  goat,  kid, 
and  even  with  fheep  fkins,  the  practice  of  which  makes 
a  particular  profeflion,  called  by  the  French  chamoifure . 

The  lafl,  though  the  leafl  efteemed,  is  yet  fo  popular,, 
and  fuch  vafl  quantities  of  it  are  prepared,  eipecially 
about  Orleans,  Marfeilles,  and  Tholoufe,  that  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  give  the  method  of  preparation. 

Manner  of  Jhamoifing,  or  of  preparing  Jheep ,  goat ,  or 
kid fkins  in  oil ,  in  imitation  of  Jhammy . — The  fkins,  be¬ 
ing  wafhed,  drained,  and  fmeared  over  with  quicklime 
on  the  flefliy  fide,  are  folded  in  two  lengthwife,  the 
wool  outwards,  and  laid  011  heaps,  and  fo  left  to  ferment 
eight  days,  or,  if  they  had  been  left  to  dry  after  flaying, 
then  fifteen  days. 

_  Then  they  are  wafhed  out,  drained,  and  half  dried  ^ 
laid  011  a  wooden  leg,  or  horfe,  the  wool  {tripped  off 
with  a  round  flaff  for  that  purpofe,  and  laid  in  a  weak 
pit,  the  lime  whereof  had  been  ufed  before,  and  has  loft 
the  greatefl  part  of  its  force. 

After  24  hours  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  to  drain 
24  more  ;  they  are  then  put  in  another  flronger  pit. 

This  done,  they  are  taken  out,  drained,  and  put  in 
again,  by  turns ;  which  begins  to  difpofe  them  to  take 
oil  ;  and  this  practice  they  continue  for  fix  weeks  in 
fummer,  or  three  months  in  winter  :  at  the  end  where¬ 
of  they  are  wafhed  out,  laid  on  the  wooden  leg,  and  the 
furface  of  the  {kin  on  the  wool  fide  peeled  off,  to  render 
them  the  fofter  ;  then  made  into  parcels,  fleeped  a  night 
in  the  river,  in  winter  more,  flretched  fix  or  feven  over 
one  another  on  the  wooden  leg,  and  the  knife  pafled 
ftrongly  on  the  flefh  fide,  to  take  off  any  thing  iuper- 
fluous,  and  reader  the  {kin  fmooth.  Then  they  are 
fleeped,  as  before,  in  the  river,  and  the  fame  operation 
is  repeated  on  the  wool  fide  ;  they  are  then  thrown  into 
a  tub  of  water,  with  bran  in  it,  which  is  brewed  amono- 
the  {kins  till  the  greatefl  part  flicks  to  them,  and  then 
feparated  into  diftinA  tubs,  till  they  fwell,  and  rife  of 
themfelves  above  the  water.  By  this  means  the  le- 
mains  of  the  lime  are  cleared  out  ;  they  are  then  wrung 
out,  hung  up  to  dry  on  ropes,  and  fent  to  the  mill,  with 
the  quantity  of  oil  neceflary  to  fcour  them  :  the  belt  oil 
is  that  of  flock'fifh.  Here  they  are  firft  thrown  in 

bundles 
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6hamoI»  bundles  into  the  river  for  1 2  hours,  then  laid  in  the 
mill-trough,  and  fulled  without  oil  till  they  be  well  Tok¬ 
ened  ;  then  oiled  with  the  hand,  one  by  one,  and  thus 
formed  into  parcels  of  four  fkins  each  ;  which  are  mill¬ 
ed  and  dried  on  cords  a  fecond  time  ;  then  a  third  ;  and 
then  oiled  again,  and  dried.  This  procefs  is  repeated 
as  often  as  neceflity  requires  ;  when  done,  if  there  be 
any  moidure  remaining,  they  are  dried  in  a  dove,  and 
made  up  into  parcels  wrapped  up  in  wool  ;  after  fome 
time  they  are  opened  to  the  air,  but  wrapped  up  again 
as  before,  till  fuch  time  as  the  oil  feems  to  have  loft  all 
its  force,  which  it  ordinarily  does  in  24liours.  The 
fkins  are  then  returned  from  the  mill  to  the  chamoifer 
to  be  fcoured  :  which  is  done  by  putting  them  in  a  lixi¬ 
vium  of  wood-afhes,  working  and  beating  them  in  it  with 
poles,  and  leaving  them  to  ileep  till  the  ley  hath  had 
its  efF eft  ;  then  they  are  wrung  out,  fleeped  in  another 
lixivium,  wrung  again  ;  and  this  is  repeated  till  all  the 
greafe  and  oil  be  purged  out.  When  this  is  done,  they 
are  half  dried,  and  palled  over  a  {harp-edged  iron  indru- 
ment,  placed  perpendicular  in  a  block,  which  opens, 
foftens,  and  makes  them  gentle.  Laftly,  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  dried,  and  pafied  over  the  fame  indrument 
again  ;  which  fmifhes  the  preparation,  and  leaves  them 
in  form  of  (hammy. 

Kid  and  goat  fkins  are  fhamoifed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  of  fheep,  excepting  that  the  hair  is  taken  off 
without  the  ufe  of  any  lime  ;  and  that  when  brought 
from  the  mill  they  undergo  a  particular  preparation 
called  ram  ailing,  the  mod  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  the 
others.  It  confids  in  this,  that,  as  loon  as  brought 
from  the  mill,  they  are  lleeped  in  a  lit  lixivium,  taken 
out,  ftretched  on  a  round  wooden  leg,  and  the  hair  is 
feraped  off  with  the  knife ;  this  makes  them  fmooth, 
and  in  working  to  call  a  kind  of  fine  knap.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  in  feraping  them  evenly. 

SHANK,  or  Shank- Painter,  in  a  fhip,  is  a  fnort 
q  chain  faltened  under  the  foremaft-fhrouds,  by  a  bolt,  to 
the  fhip’s  fiaes,  having  at  the  other  end  a  rope  fattened 
to  it.  On  this  lhank-painter  the  whole  weight  of  the 
aft  part  of  the  anchor  refls,  when  it  lies  by  the  fhip’s 
fide.  The  rope,  by  which  it  is  hauled  up,  is  made  fall 
about  a  timber-head. 

Shank,  in  the  manege,  that  part  of  a  horfe’s 
fore  leg  which  lies  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock.. 

SHANKER,  or  Chancre,  in  medicine,  a  malig¬ 
nant  ulcer,  ufually  occafioned  by  fome  venereal  diforder. 
See  Medicine,  n°  350. 

SHANNON,  the  largell  river  in  Ireland,  and  one 
of  the  lined  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  rolling  2CO  miles,  but  alfo  of  its  great 
depth  in  mod  pkces,  and  the  gentlenefs  of  its  current, 
by  which  it  might  be  made  exceedingly  ferviceable  to 
the  improvement  of  th‘e  country,  the  communication  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  conft quently  the  promoting  of  inland 
trade,  through  the  greatell  part  of  its  long  courle. 
But  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Shannon  is  its  dur¬ 
ation,  running  from  north  to  foitth,  and  feparating  the 
province  of  Connaught  from  Leiniler  and  Mnnder,  and 
of  eonfequence  dividing  the  greated  part  of  Ireland  in¬ 
to  what  lies  on  the  eali  and  that  on  the  wed  of  the  li¬ 
ver  ;  watering  in  its  padage  the  valuable  county  of 
Leitrim,  the  plentiful  fhire  of  Rofcommon,  the  fruitful 
county  of  Gahvay,  and  the  pleafant  county  of  Clare  ; 
the  fmall  but  fine  (hire  of  Longford,  the  King’s  coun¬ 


ty,  and  fertile  county  of  Meath  in  Leinder,  the  popu-  Skanfci 
lous  county  of  Tipperary,  the  fpacious  fhire  of  Lime-  || 
rick,  and  the  rough  but  pleafant  county  of  Kerry  in  *ssW 
Munder  ;  vifiting  10  counties  in  its  paffage,  and  having 
on  its  banks  the  following  remarkable  places,  viz.  Lei¬ 
trim,  Jamedown,  Lanefborough,  Athlone,  Clonfert, 
Killaloe,  and  Limerick  ;  at  20  leagues  below  the  latter 
it  fpreads  gradually  feveral  miles  in  extent,  fo  that  fome 
have  conddered  its  expandon  as  a  lake.  It  at  lad  joins 
its  waters  to  the  fea,  being  navigable  all  that  way  for 
the  larged  veffels. 

SHANSCRIT,  the  language  of  the  Bramins  of 
Hindodan.  See  Philology,  feft.  v. 

SHARE  of  a  Plough ,  that  part  which  cuts  the 
ground  ;  the  extremity  forwards  being  covered  with  a 
fharp -pointed  iron,  called  the  point  of  the  Jhare ,  and  the 
end  of  the  wood  behind  the  tall  of  the Jhare, 

SHARK,  in  ichthyology.  Sec  Squalus. 

SHARON,  a  name  common  to  three  cantons  of  Pa- 
ledine.  The  fird  lay  between  mount  Tabor  and  the  fea 
of  Tiberias  ;  the  fecond' between  the  city  of  Casfarea  of 
Paledine,  and  Joppa ;  and  the  third  lay  beyond  Jordan. 

To  give  an  idea  of  perfeft  beauty,  Ifaiah  faid,  the  glory 
of  Lebanon  and  the  beauty  of  Carmel  mud  be  joined  to 
the  abundance  of  Sharon.  (Ifaiah  xxxiii.  9.  xxxi.  2.) 

The  plains  of  Sharon  are  of  vad  extent ;  and,  when 
furveyed  by  the  Abbe  Mariti  a  few  years  ago,  they 
were  fown  with  cucumbers  ;  and  he  informs  us,  that 
fuch  a  number  is  annually  produced,  as  not  only  to 
fupply  the  whole  neighbourhood,  but  alfo  all  the  coads 
of  Cyprus  and  the  city  of  Damietta.  In  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  between  Arfus  and  Lydda,  rifes  a  fmall 
mountain,  upon  the  ridge  of  which  there  is  a  fmall  vil¬ 
lage  called  Sharon,  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  city 
whofe  king  was  conquered  by  Jofhua. 

SHARP  (James),  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  was 
born  of  a  good  family  in  Banfflhire  in  1618.  He  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  very  early  to  the  church,  and  was  educa¬ 
ted  for  that  purpofe  in  the  Univerfity  of  Aberdeen. 
When  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  was  framed  in 
1638,  the  learned  men  in  that  feminary,  and  young 
Sharp  in  particular,  declared  themfelves  decidedly  againd 
it.  To  avoid  the  infults  and  indignities  to  which  he 
was  fubjefted  in  eonfequence  of  this  conduct,  he  retired 
to  England,  where  he  contrafted  an  acquaintance  with 
fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  divines  in  that  country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  he  returned  to 
Scotland.  During  his  journey  thither,  he  accidentally  met 
with  Lord  Oxenford,  who  was  fo  charmed  with  his  con¬ 
vention,  that  he  invited  him  to  his  houfe.  While  he  red¬ 
ded  with  that  nobleman,  he  became  known  to  the  earl 
of  Rothes,  who  procured  him  a  profeffbrfhip  at  St  An¬ 
drew’s.  By  the  intered  of  the  earl  of  Crawford  he  was 
foon  after  appointed  minider  of  Crail ;  where  he  con¬ 
duced  himfelf,  it  is  faid,  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

Sharp  had  always  inclined  to  the  caufe  of  royalty, 
and  had  for  fome  time  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with 
his  exiled  prince.  After  the  death  of  the  proteftor  he 
began  to  declare  himfelf  more  openly,  and  feems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  great  lhare  of  the  confidence  of  Monk,  who 
was  at  that  time  planning  the  redoration  of  Charles  II. 
When  that  general  marched  to  London,  the  prefbyte- 
rians  fent  Sharp  to  attend  him  in  order  to  fupport  their 
intereds.  At  the  requed  of  general  Monk  and  the 
chief  prefbyterians  in  Scotland,  Mr  Sharp  was  fo  trea- 
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iSharp.  ter  fent  over  to  the  king  at  Breda  to  procure  from  him,  of  pardon  prevloufty  given. 

*  v  if  poftible,  the  eftabiifhment  of  prefbyterianifm.  On  -1  ■  '  *  *  '  -  * 

liis  return,  he  allured  his  friends  that 


-  :  he  had  found 

the  king  very  affe&iouate  to  Scotland,  and  rcfolved  not 
to  wrong  the  fettled  government  of  the  church:  but  he 
apprehended  they  were  miftaken  who  went  about  to 
eftablilh  the  prefbyterian  government.,, 

Charles  was  foon  after  reflored  without  any  terms. 
All  the  laws  palled  in  Scotland  fincethe  year  16^3  were 
repealed  ;  the  king  and  his  minifters  refolved  at  all  ha¬ 
zards  to  reftore  prelacy.  Mr  Sharp,  who  had  been 
commifTioned  by  the  Scotch  prefbyterians  to  manage 
their  interefts  with  the  king,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
abandon  the  party;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  compliance, 
he  was  made  archbifhop  of  St  Andrew’s.  This  condud 
rendered  him  very  odious  in  Scotland  ;  he  was  accufed 
of  treachery  and  perfidy,  and  reproached  by  his  old 
friends  as  a  traitor  and  a  renegado.  The  abfurd  and 
wanton  cruelties  which  were  afterwards  committed,  and 
which  were  imputed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  archbi- 
fhop,  rendered  hrm  ft  ill  more  detefted.  Nor  is  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  thefe  accufations  w^ere  without  foundation  : 
the  very  circumftance  of  his  having  been  formerly  of 
the  prefbyterian  party  would  induce  him,  after  forfaking 
them,  to  treat  them  with  feverity.  Befides,  it  is  certain, 
that  when  after  the  rout  at  Pent7-  ad-hills  he  received 
an  order  from  the  king  to  ftop  the  executions,  he  kept 
it  for  fome  time  before  he  produced  it  to  council. 

There  was  one  Mitchell  a  preacher,  and  a  defperate 
fanatic,  who  had  formed  the  defign  of  taking  vengeance 
for  thefe  cruelties  by  aflafiinating  the  archbifhop.  He 
fired  a  piflol  at  him  as  he  was  fitting  in  his  coach  ;  but 
the  bilhop  of  Orkney,  lifting  up  his  hand  at  the  moment, 
intercepted  the  ball.  Though  this  happened  in  the 
midft  of  Edinburgh,  the  primate  was  fo  much  detefted, 
that  nobody  ftopped  the  affaftin  ;  who,  having  wralked 
leifurely  home,  and  thrown  off  his  difguife,  returned, 
and  mixed  urfufpedted  with  the  crowd.  Some  years 
after,  the  archbifhop  obferving  a  man  eyeing  him  with 
keennefs,  fufpe&ed  that  he  was  the  affaftin,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  before  him.  It  was  Mitchell.  Two 
loaded  piftols  were  found  in  his  pocket.  The  primate 
offered  him  a  pardon  if  he  would  confefs  the  crime : 
the  man  complied  ;  but  Sharp,  regardlefs  of  his  promife, 
conduced  him  to  the  council.  The  council  alfo  gave 
him  a  folemn  promife  of  pardon  if  he  would  confefs  his 
guilt,  and  difeover  his  accomplices.  They  were  much 
difappointed  to  hear  that  only  one  man  was  privy  to  his 
purpofe,  who  was  fincc  dead.  Mitchell  was  then  brought 
before  a  court  of  juft  ice,  and  ordered  to  make  a  third 
confeftion,  which  he  refufed.  He  was  imprifoned  for 
feveral  years,  and  then  tried.  His  own  confeftion  was 
urged  againft  him.  It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  plead  the 
illegality  of  that  evidence,  and  to  appeal  to  the  promife 
Vo l.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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that  they  had  given  no  Inch  promife;  and  Mitchell  was 
condemned.  Lauderdale,  who  at  that  time  governed 
Scotland,  would  have  pardoned  him,  but  the  pinnate 
infilled  on  his  execution;  obferving,  that  if  aftaftins  were 
permitted  to  go  unpunished,  his  life  mull  be  continually 
in  danger.  Mitchell  was  accordingly  executed. 

Sharp  had  a  fervant,  one  Carmichael,  who  by  his 
cruelty  had  rendered  himfelf  particularly  odious  to  the 
zealots.  Nine  men  formed  the  refolution  of  waylaying 
him  in  Magus-muir,  about  three  miles  from  St  Andrew’s! 
While  they  w  ere  waiting  for  this  man,  the  primate  him- 
fclf  appeared  with  very  few  attendants.  This  they  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  declaration  of  heaven  in  their  favour  ;  and 
calling  out,  u  the  Lord  has  delivered  him  into  our  hands,” 
they  ran  up  to  the  carriage.  They  fired  at  him  with¬ 
out  effedt  ;  a  circumftance  which  was  afterwards  impu¬ 
ted  to  magic.  They  then  difpatched  him  with  their 
fvvords,  regardlefs  of  the  tears  and  intreaties  of  his 
daughter,  who  accompanied  him  (a). 

Phus  fell  archbifhop  Sharp,  whofe  memory  is  even 
at  prefent  detefted  by  the  common  people  of  Scotland. 
His  abilities  were  certainly  good,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  he  appears  with  honour  and  dignity.  But 
his  condudl  afterwards  was  too  cruel  and  in  (i  nee  re  to 
merit  approbation.  His  treatment  of  Mitchell  was 
mean  and  vindi&ive.  How  far  he  contributed  to  the 
meafures  adopted  againft  the  prefbyterians  is  not  certain. 
They  were  equally  cruel  and  impolitic;  nor  did  their  ef- 
fedls  ceafe  with  the  meafures  thcmfelves.  The  un¬ 
heard-of  cruelties  exercifed  by  the  minifters  of  Cha.  II. 
againft  the  adherents  of  the  covenant,  raifed  fuch  a  flame 
of  enthufiafm  and  bigotry  as  is  not  yet  entirely  extin- 
guifhed. 

Sharp  (Dr  John),  archbifhop  of  York,  was  defend¬ 
ed  from  the  Sharps  of  Little  Norton,  a  family  of  Brad¬ 
ford  Dale  in  Yorkfhire ;  and  was  Ion  of  an  eminent 
tradefman  of  Biadford,  where  he  was  born  in  1644. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1667  entered 
into  orders.  That  fame  year  he  became  domeftic  chap¬ 
lain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  attorney- general.  In 
1672  lie  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Berkfhire, 

In  1675  he  wa$  inftalled  a  prebendary  in  the  cathedral 
churchy  of  Norwich  ;  and  the  year  following  was  inlli- 
tuted  into  the  redory  of  St  Bartholomew  near  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London.  In  1681  he  was,  by  the 
intereft  of  his  patron  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  made  dean  of  Norwich  ;  but  in 
1686  was  fufpended  for*  taking  occafton,  in  fome  of  his 
fermons,  to  vindicate  the  dodrine  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  oppofition  to  Popery.  In  *688  he  was  fworn 
chaplain  to  king  James  II.  being  then  probably  reftored 
after  his  fufpenhon.;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  cha¬ 
plain  to  king  Charles  II.  and  attended  as  a  court  eba- 
^  u  plain 


Sharp. 


(a)  Such  is  the  account  given  by  all  our  hiftorians  of  the  murder  of  archbifhop  Sharp  ;  and  that  he  fell  by 
the  hands  of  fanatics,  whom  he  perfecutcd,  is  certain.  A  tradition,  however,  has  been  preferved  in  different  fil 
milies  dcfcended  from  him,  which  may  be  mentioned,  and  is  in  itfelf  certainly  not  incredible.  The  primate,  ft 
feems,  who,  when  minifler  of  Crail,  was  peculiarly  fevere  in  punifhing  the  fin  of  fornication,  had,  in  the  ldenitude 
ot  his  archiepifccpal  authority,  taken  notice  of  a  criminal  amour  carried  on  between  a  nobleman  high"  in  office 
?nd  a  lady  of  fome  fafhion  who  lived  within  his  dioccfe.  This  interference  was  in  that  licentious  age  deemed 
very  impertinent ;  and  the  archbifhop’s  defeendants  believe  that  the  proud  peer  infligated  the  deluded  rabble  to 
murder  their  anceftor. 


Sharp, 

Shader. 
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plain  at  the  coronation  of  king  James  II. 
was  declared  dean  of  Canterbury ;  but  never  could  be 
perfuaded  to  fill  up  any  of  the  vacancies  made  by  the 
deprived  bifhops.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr  Lamplugh, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  York.  In  1702  he 
preached  the  fermon  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne ; 
and  the  fame  year  was  fworn  of  the  privy  council,  and 
made  lord  almoner  to  her  majelly.  He  died  at  Bath  in 
1713;  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  where 
a  monument  is  eredled  to  his  memory. — His  fermons, 
which  were  collected  after  his  death  and  publifhed  in 
7  vols  8vo,  are  jultly  admired. 

SHARP,  in  mufic.  See  Interval. 

SHASTER,  or  Bedang,  the  name  of  a  facred 
book,  in  high  etlimatioii  among  the  idolaters  of  Hindo- 
ftan,  containing  all  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  of  the 
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appointed  to  Indru&  the 


bramins  or  priefts,  ^ _ 

people;  the  fecond,  that  of  the  kutteris  or  nobles,  who 
are  the  magidrates  ;  the  third,  that  of  the  fhudderis 
or  merchants  ;  and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  mechanics. 
Each  perfon  is  required  to  remain  in  the  clafs  in  which 
he  was  born,  and  to  purfue  the  occupation  afiigned  to 
him  by  the  Shader.  According  to  the  bramins,  the 
Shader  was  imparted  by  God  himfelf  to  Brahma,  and 
by  him  to  the  bramins ;  who  communicated  the  con¬ 
tents  of  it  to  the  people. 

Modern  writers  have  given  us  very  different  accounts 
of  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  Shader.  Mr 
Holwell,  who  had  made  confideiable  progrefs  in  the 
tranfiation  of  this  book,  apprehends,  that  the  mytholo¬ 
gy  as  well  as  the  cofmogony  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  were  borrowed  from  the  do&rines  of  the 


Shafts, 
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bramins,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  their  worlhip  ;  and  bramins,  contained  in  it,  even  to  the  copying  ot  their 
r  •  _ _ _ .  exteriors  of  worfhio.  and  the  didnbution  of  their  idols. 


ferving  as  a  commentary  on  the  V  f.dam 

The  term  Shafer  denotes  “  feience”  or  «  fydem 
and  is  applied  to  other  works  of  adronomy  and  philo- 
fophy,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  religion  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  None  but  the  bramins  and  rajahs  of  India,  are 
allowed  to  read  the  Vedam;  the  priefts  of  the  Banians, 
called  Jhiulerers ,  may  read  the  Shader ;  and  the  people, 
in  general,  arc  allowed  to  read  only  the  Paran  or  Pon- 
ran,  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  Shader. 

The  Shader  is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  fird  con¬ 
taining  the  moral  law  of  the  Indians ;  the  fecond,  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion  ;  and  the  third, 
the  didribution  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  claffes,  with 
the  duties  pertaining  to  each  clafs. 

The  principal  precepts  of  morality  contained  in  the 
fird  part  of  the  Shader  are  the  following:  that  no  ani¬ 
mal  be  killed,  becaufe  the  Indians  attribute  fouls  to 
brute  animals  as  well  as  to  mankind;  that  they  neither 
hear  nor  fpeak  evil,  nor  drink  wine,  nor  eat  flefh,  nor 
touch  any  tiling  that  is  unclean  ;  that  they  obferve  the 
feads,  prayers,  and  walkings,  which  their  lav/  preferibes; 
that  they  tell  no  lies,  nor  be  guilty  of  deceit  in  trade  ; 
that  they  neither  opprefs  nor  offer  violence  to  one  ano¬ 
ther;  that  they  celebrate  the  foie mn  feads  and  fads,  and 
appropriate  certain  hours  of  ordinary  deep  to  cultivate 
a  difpofition  for  prayer ;  anel  that  they  do  not  deal  or 
defraud  one  another. 

The  ceremonies  contained  in  the  fecond  part  of  the 
Shader  are  fucli  as  thefe  :  that  they  wafli  often  in  the 
rivers,  hereby  obtaining  the  pardon  of  their  fins ;  that 
they  mark  their  forehead  with  red,  in  token  of.  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Deity. ;  that  they  prefent  offerings  and 
prayers  under  certain  trees,  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe ; 
that  they  pray  in  the  temples,  make  oblations  to  their 
pagodas,  or  idols,  fing  hymns,  and  make  pvocedions, 
&<?  that  they  make  pilgrimages  to  did  ant  rivers,  and 
efpecially  to  the  Ganges,  there  to  wafli  thcmfelves  and 
make  offerings;  that  they  make  vows  to  particular 
faints,  according  to  their  refpe&ivc  departments  ;  that 
they  render  homage  to  the  Deity  at  the  fird  fight  of 
the  fun  ;  that  they  pay  their  refpedl  to  the  fun  and 
moon,  which  are  the  two  eyes  of  the  Deity  ;.  and  that 
they  treat  with  particular  veneration  thofe  animals  that 
are  deemed  more  pure  than  others;  as  the  cow,  buffalo, 
Sic.  ;  becaufe  the  fouls  of  men  have,  tranfmigrated  into 
thefe  animals. 

The  third  part  of  the  Shader  records  the  didribu¬ 
tion  of  the  people  into  four  claffes ;  the  fird  being  that 
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exteriors  of  worfhip,  and  the  didribution  of  their  idols, 
though  grofsly  mutilated  and  adulterated.  With  refpeft 
to  the  Vedam  and  Shader,  or  feriptures  of  the  Gen- 
toos,  .this  writer  informs  us,  that  Vedam ,  in  the  Mala¬ 
bar  language,  iignifies  the  fame  as  Skajler  in  the  Shan- 
ferit ;  and  that  the  fird  book  is  followed  by  the  Gen- 
toos  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coads,  and  alfo  of 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  The  Shader  is  followed  by  the 
Gentoos  of  the  prpvinces  of  Bengal,  and  by  all  the 
Gentoos  of  the  red  of  India,  commonly  called  India 
Proper ,  along  the  courfe  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jum- 
na  to  the  Indus.  Both  thefe  books  (he  fays)  contain 
the  inditutes  of  their  refpe&ive  religion  and  worfhip, 
as  well  as  the  hidory  of  their  ancient  rajahs  and  princes, 
often  couched  under  allegory  and  fable.  Their  anti¬ 
quity  is  contended  for  by  the  partifans  of  each  ;  but  he 
thinks,  that  the  fimilitude  of  their  names,  idols,  and 
great  part  of  their  worfhip,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt, 
nay  plainly  evinces,  that  both  thefe  feriptures  were  ori¬ 
ginally  one.  He  adds,  if  we  compare  the  great  purity 
and  chade  manners  of  the  Shader  with  the  great  ab- 
fnrdities  and  impurities  of  L*.e  Vedam,.  we  need  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce  the  latter  a  corruption  of  the 
former. 

With  regard  to  the  high  original  of  thefe  feriptures, 
the  account  of  the  bramins  is  as  follows.  Brahma 
(that  is,  “Mighty  Spirit”),  about  4866  years  ago> 
affumed  the  form  of  man  and  the  government  o!  Indcv 
dan.  He  tranflated  the  divine  law  (ddigned  for  the 
redoration  of  mankind,  who  had  offended  in  a  pre-ex** 
ident  date,  and  who  are  now  in  their  lad  feene  of  pro¬ 
bation,  to  the  dignity  from  which  they  were  degraded) 
out  of  the  language  of  angels  into  the  well  known  Shan* 
ferit  language,  and  called  his  tranfiation  the  Cbirtab 
Edmde  Shajlah  of  Birmab ,  or  the  Six  Scriptures  of  Divine 
Words  of  the  Mighty  Spirit.  He  appointed  the  bramins, 
deriving  their  name  from  him,  to  preach  the  word  of 
God;  and  the  do&rines  of  the  Shader  wera  according¬ 
ly  preached  in  their  original  purity  1000  years.  About 
this  time  there  was  publifhed  a  paraphrafe  on  the  Char- 
tali  Bhade  ;  and.  about  500.  years  afterwards,  a  fecond 
expofition,  called  the  Augbtorrah  Bhade  Shafla ,  or  Eigh¬ 
teen  Books  of  Divine  Words ,  written  in  a  character  com* 
pounded  of  the  common  Indodan  and  the  Shanfcrit. 
This  innovation  produced  a  fchifm  among  the  Gen- 
tooa  ;  on  which  occafion,  it  is  faid,  thofe  of  Coroman¬ 
del  and  Malabo  formed  a  feripture  of  their  own, 
which  they  pretended  to  be  founded  on  the  Chartah 

Bhada 
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Bhade  of  Bramah,  and  called  it  the  VeA&m 
mah ,  or  Divine  I  Morris  of  the  Mighty  Spirit.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  Chartah  Bliade  was  thrown  afide,  and  at  length 
wholly  unknown,  except  to  a  few  families  ;  who  can 
ifill  read  and  expound  it  in  the  Shanfcrit  character. 
'With  the  eftahlifhment  of  the  Aughtorrah  Bhade,  and 
Vedam,  which,  according  to  the  Gentoo  account,  is 
3366  years  ago,  their  polytheifm  commenced  ;  and  the 
principles  of  lelfgion  became  fo  obfcure,  and  their  ce¬ 


remonies  fo  numerous,  that  every  head  of  a  family  was 
obliged  to  keep  a  brarain  as  a  guide  both  in  faith  and 
practice.  Mr  Hollwell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Chartah 
Bhade,  or  Original  Scriptures,  are  not  copied  from  any 
other  fyftem  of  theology,  promulgated  to  or  obtruded 
upon  mankind.  The  Gentoos  do  not  attribute  them 
to  Zoroafler;  and  Mr  Holwell  fuppofes,  that  both  Zo- 
roailer  and  Pythagoras  vifited  Indoftau,  not  to  inflruCt, 
but  to  be’  inftruCted. 

From  the  account  of  Mr  Dow,  we  ’  'am,  that  the 
books  which  contain  the  religion  and  philofopliy  of  the 
Hindoos  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Bedas  ;  that 
they  are  four  in  number,  and,  like  the  facred  writings 
of  other  nations,  faid  to  be  penned  by  the  Divinity. 
Beda,  he  fays,  in  the  Shanfcrit  language,  literally  fig- 
nides  fcience  ;  and  thefe  books  treat  not  only  of  religion 
and  moral  duties,  but  of  every  branch  of  philofophic 
knowledge.  The  bramins  maintain,  that  the  Bedas 
are  the  divine  laws,  which  Brimha,  at  the  creation  of 
the  world,  delivered  for  the  inftruCtion  of  mankind; 
but  they  affirm,  that  their  meaning  was  perverted  in 
the.  firft  age  by  the  ignorance  and  wickednefs  of  fome 
princes,  whom  they  reprefent  as  evil  fpirits,  who  then 
haunted  the  earth. 

1  he  firft  credible  account  we  have  of  the  Bedas  is, 
that  about  the  commencement  of  theCal  Jug,  of  which 
era  the  year  1768  was  the  4886th  year,  they  were 
written,  or  rather  collected,  by  a  great  philofopher  and 
reputed  prophet,  called  Beafs  Muni ,  or  Beafs  the  In - 
fptred . 

The  Hindoos,  fays  Mr  Dow,  are  divi  zd  into  two 
great  religious  Teas :  the  followers  of  the  doCtrine  of 
*  Bedang,  which  is  the  original  Shafter,  or  commentary 
upon  the  Bedas  ;  and  thofe  who  adhere  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Neadii  fen.  The  original  Shafter  is  called 
Bedang ,  and  is  a  commentary  upon  the  Bedas.  This 
book,  he  fays,  is  erroneoufly  called  in  Europe  the  Ve¬ 
dam.  it  is  aferibed  to  Beafs  Muni,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  revifed.  fome  years  after  by  one  Serrider  Swami, 
fince  which  it  has  been  reckoned  facred,  and  not  fubjeCt 
to  any  farther  alterations. 

Almoft  all  the  Hindoos  of  the  Decan,  and  thofe  of 
the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coaft6,  are  of  this  feCt. 
*1  he  followers  of  the  Bedang  Shafter  do  not  allow  that 
any  phyftcal  evil  exifts  ,*  they  maintain  that  God  crea¬ 
ted  all  things  perfectly  good  ;  but  that  man,  being  a 
free  agent,  may  be  guilty  of  moral  evil,  which  may  be 
injurious  to  himfelf,  but  can  be  of  no  detriment  to  the 
general  fyftem  of  nature.  God,  they  fay,  being  per¬ 
fectly  benevolent,  never  punifhed  the  wicked  otherwise 
than  by  the  pain  and  affliction  which  are  the  natural 
confequences  of  evil  aCtions ;  and  hell,  therefore,  is  no 
other  than  a  confcioufnefs  of  evil. 

The .  Neadirfen  Shafter  is  faid  to  have  been  written 
by  a  philofopher  called  Goutam ,  near  four  thoufand  years 
3go.  The  bramins,  from  Mr  Dow’s  account  of  their 
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of  Blr -  facred  books,  appear  to  believe  invariably  in  the  unity, 

eternity,  omnifcience,  and  omnipotence  of  God  ;  and 
the  polytheifm  of  which  they  have  been  accufed  is  no 
more  than  a  fymbolical  worfhip  of  the  divine  attributes, 
which  they  divide  into  three  claffes.  Under  the  name 
of  Brimha ,  they  worfhip  the  wifdom  and  creative  power 
of  God  ;  under  the  appellation  of  Blfhen ,  his  providen¬ 
tial  and  preferring  quality  ;  and  under  that  of  Shibahf 
that  attribute  which  tends  to  deftroy. 

As  few  of  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
perufing  the  Shafter,  we  fhall,  by  way  of  fpecimen,  fub- 
join  a  paftage  from  it,  which,  though  it  contains  fome 
metaphyftcal  myfteries  concerning  the  creation,  yet  dif- 
covers  views  of  God  fo  enlightened  that  they  would  not 
difgrace  more  refined  nations.  The  paftage  which  we 
(hall  quote  is  the  firft  chapter  of  the  Shafter,  which  is. 
a  dialogue  between  Brimha  the  Wifdom  of  the  Divini¬ 
ty,  and  Narud  or  Reafon,  who  is  reprefented  as  the  fon 
of  Brimha.  Narud  defires  to  be  inftruCted  by  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  for  that  purpofe  puts  the  following  queftions 
to  him  : 

“  Narud, \  O  father  !  thou  firft  of  God,  thou  art  faid 
to  have  created  the  world,  and  thy  fun  Narud,  aftonifh- 
ed  at  what  he  beholds,  is  defirous  to  be  inftruCled  how 
all  thefe  things  were  made. 

“  Brimha.  Be  not  deceived,  my  fon  !  do  not  imagine 
that  I  was  the  creator  of  the  world,  independent  of  the 
Divine  Mover,  who  is  the  great  original  eftence  and 
creator  of  all  things.  Look,  therefore,  only  upon  me 
as  the  inftrument  of  the  great  'will,  and  a  part  of  his 
being,  whom  he  called  forth  to  execute  his  eternal  de- 
figns. 

“  Narud.  What  fhall  we  think  of  God  ? 

€i  Brimha .  Being  immaterial,  lie  is  above  all  concep¬ 
tion  ;  being  invifible,  he  can  have  no  form  ;  but,  from 
what  we  behold  in  his  works,  .we  may  conclude  that  he 
is  eternal,  omnipotent,  knowing  all  things,  and  prefent 
everywhere. 

“  Narud .  How  did  God  create  the  world  ? 

“  Brimha.  AffcCtion  dwelt  with  God  from  all  eter¬ 
nity.  It  was  of  three  different  kinds  ;  the  creative,  the 
preferring,  and  the  deftruCtive.  This  firft  is  reprefent¬ 
ed  by  Brimha,  the  fccond  by  Biftien,  and  the  third  by 
Shibali.  You,  O  Narud !  are  taught  to  worfhip  all 
the  three  in  various  fhapes  and  likeneffes,  as  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  the  Preferver,  and  the  Deftroyer.  The  affcCtion  of 
God  then  produced  power,  and  power,  at  a  proper  con¬ 
junction  of  time  and  fate,  embraced  goodnefs,  and  pro¬ 
duced  matter.  The  three  qualities  then  acting  upon 
matter,  produced  the  univerfe  in  the  following  manner  : 
From  the  oppofite  aCtions  of  the  creative  and  deftruc- 
tive  quality  in  matter,  felf-motion  firft  arofe.  Self- 
motion  was  of  three  kinds  ;  the  firft  inclining  to  plafti- 
city,  the  feeond  to  difeord,  and  the  third  to  reft.  The 
difcordant  aCtions  then  produced  the  Akafh  (a  kind  of 
celeftial  element),  which  invifible  element  poffeffed  the 
quality  of  conveying  found  ;  it  produced  air,  a  palpable 
element  ;  fire,  a  rifible  element ;  water,  a  fluid  element; 
and  earth,  a  folid  element. 

“  The  Akafh  difperfed  itfelf  abroad.  Air  formed 
the  atmofphere  ;  fire,  collecting  itfelf,  blazed  forth  in 
the  hoft  of  heaven  ;  water  rofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  being  forced  from  beneath  by  the  gravity  of  the 
latter  element.  Thus  broke  forth  the  world  from  the 
veil  of  darknefs,  in  which  it  was  formerly  comprehend- 
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Shatter,  ed  by  God.  Order  rofe  over  the  univerfe.  The  feven 
'  heavens  were  formed,  and  the  feven  worlds  were  fixed 
in  their  places;  there  to  remain  till  the  great  diffolution, 
when  all  things  (hall  be  abfoibed  into  God. 

God  feeing  the  earth  in  full  bloom.,  and  that  vege¬ 
tation  was  flrong  from  its  feeds,  called  forth  for  the  firft 
time  intellect,  which  he  endued  with  various  organs  and 
fhapes,  to  form  a  diverfity  of  animals  upon  the  earth. 
He  endued  the  animals  with  five  fenfes;  feeling,  feeing, 
fmelling,  taftinr,  and  hearing  ;  but  to  man  he  gave  re- 
fkaion,  to  raife  him  above  the  beafts  of  the  field. 

The  creatures  were  created  male  and  female,  that 
they  might  propagate  their  fpecies  upon  the  earth. 
Every  heib  bore  the  feed  of  its  hind,  that  the  world 
might  be  clothed  with  verdure,  and  all  animals  pro- 
vided  with  food. 

“  Narud.  What  dofl  thou  mean,  O  father  1  by  Iii- 
telleCl  ? 

“  Brimha.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  great  foul  ot  the 
univerfe  breathed  into  all  creatures,  to  animate  them 
for  a  certain  time. 

“  Narud .  What  becomes  of  it  after  death  ? 

“  Brimha .  It  animates  other  bodies,  or  returns,  like 
a  drop,  into  that  unbounded  ocean  from  which  it  firft 
arofe. 

“  Narud.  Shall  not  then  the  fouls  of  good  men  ic- 
ceive  rewards  ?  nor  the  fouls  of  the  bad  meet  with  pu- 
nifhment  ? 

“  Brimha.  The  fouls  of  men  are  diftinguifhcd  lrom 
thofe  of  other  animals  ;  for  the  firft  are  endued  with 
reafnn,  and  with  a  conicioufnefs  of  ri^ht  and  wrong. 
If  therefore  man  (hall  adhere  to  the  firft,  as  far  as  his 
powers  fliall  extend,  his  foul,  when  difengaged  from  the 
body  by  death,  (hall  be  abforbed  into  the  divine  efience, 
and  ihall  never  more  reanimate  fiefh  :  But  the  fouls  of 
thofe  who  do  evil  are  not,  at  death,  difengaged  from 
all  the  elements.  They  are  immediately  clothed  with 
a  body  of  lire,  air,  and  akalh,  in  which  they  are  for  a 
time  punifhed  in  hell.  After  the  feafon  of  their  grief 
is  over,  they  reanimate  other  bodies  ;  but  till  they  fliall 
arrive  at  a  ftate  of  purity  they  can  never  be  abforbed 
into  God. 

«  Narud.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  abforbed  ltatc 
which  the  fouls  of  good  men  enjoy  after  death  ? 

«  Brimha.  It  is  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature, 
where  all  paflions  are  utterly  unknown,  and  where  con- 
feioufnefs  is  loft  in  blifs. 

Narud.  Thou  fayeft,  O  father,  that  unlefs  the 
foul  is  perfe&ly  pure  it  cannot  be  abforbed  into  God : 
now,  as  the  a&ions  of  tlie  generality  of  men  are  partly 
good  and  partly  bad,  whither  are  their  fpints  fent  im¬ 
mediately  after  death  ?  . 

Brimha.  They  mufl  atone  for  their  crimes  in  hell, 
where  they  mull  remain  for  a  fpace  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  their  iniquities  ;  then  they  rife  to  heaven  to 
be"  rewarded  for  a  time  for  their  virtues  ;  and  from 
thence  they  will  return  to  the  world  to  reanimate  other 
bodies. 

“  Narud.  What  is  time  ? 

“  Brimha .  Time  exifted  from  all  eternity  with  God  : 
but  it  can  only  be  eftimated  fince  motion  was  produ¬ 
ced,  and  only  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  from  its  own 
conilant  progrefs. 

“  Narud.  How  long  fhall  this  world  remain  ? 

"  Jdrimha.  Until  the  four  lugs  fhall  have  revolved. 
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Then  Rudder  (the  fame  with  Shihah,  the  deftroying 
quality  of  God),  with  the  ten  fpirits  of  diffolution,  „ 
fhall  roll  a  comet  under  the  moon,  that  fhall  involve  all  b  ;ca  ,in& 
things  in  fire,  and  reduce  the  world  into  afhes.  God 
fhall  then  exift  alone,  for  matter  will  be  totally  annihi¬ 
lated.^ 

Thofe  who  defire  more  information  on  this  fubjeCl 
may  confult  Dow's  Hi/lory  of  Jndojlan ,  and  HolweWs 
Interefting  Hijlorical  Events. 

SHAW  (Dr  Thomas),  known  to  the  learned  world 
by  his  travels  to  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  was  born  at 
Kendal  in  Weftmoreland  about  the  year  1692.  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  conlul  at  Al- 
gieis,  in  which  ilation  he  continued  for  feveral  years; 
and  from  thence  took  proper  opportunities  of  travel¬ 
ling  into  different  parts.  He  returned  in  1  733  ;  was- 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  publifhed  the 
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account  of  his  travels  at  Oxford,  lolio,  173*.  In  1740 
he  was  nominated  principal  of  St  Edmond-hall,  which 
he  raffed  from  a  ruinous  ftate  by  his  munificence  ;  and 
was-regius  profeffor  of  Greek  at  Oxford  until  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1751.  Dr  Clayton,  Bp.  of  Clogher,^ 
having  attacked  thefe  Travels  in  his  Defcription  of 
the  Eaft,  Dr  Shaw  publifhed  a  fupplement  by  way 
of  vindication,  which  is  incorporated  into  the  fecond 
edition  of  his  Travels,  prepared  by  himfelf,  and  publifh¬ 
ed  in  qto,  1  757. 

SHAWLS,  are  woollen  handkerchiefs,  an  ell  wide, 
and  near  two  long.  The  wool  is  fo  fine  and  filky, 
that  the  whole  handkerchief  may  be  contained  in  the 
two  hands  clofed.  It  is  tlie  produce  of  a  Tibet  fheep  * 
but  fome  fay  that  no  wool  is  employed  but  that  of 
lambs  torn  from  the  belly  of  their  mother  before  the 
time  of  birth.  The  moil  beautiful  fhawls  come  from 
Cafhmire  :  their  price  is  from  150  livres  (about  fix 
guineas)  to  12:0  livres  (or  L.  50  Sterling.) 

In  the  Tran  factions  of  the  Society  for  Encouraging 
Arts,  Manufactures,  See.  for  the  year  1^2,  we, are  in¬ 
formed  that  a  fhawl  counterpane,  fou^ yards  fquare, 
manufactured  by  Mr  1\  J.  Knights  of  Norwich,  was 
preiented  to  tlie  fociety  ;  and  that,  upon  examination, 
it  appeared  to  be  of  greater  breadth  than  any  goods 
of  equal  finenefs  and  texture  that  had  ever  before  been 
preiented  to  the  fociety,  or  to  their  knowledge  woven 
in  this  country.  Tlie  fhawls  of  Mr  Knights's  manu¬ 
facture,  it  is  laid,  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguifhed  fiom  In¬ 
dian  fhawls,  though  they  can  be  afforded  at  one-twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  the  price.  When  the  fhawl  is  16  quarters 
fquare,  Mr  Knights  fays  it  may  be  retailed  at  L.  20 ; 
if  it  confifted  ot  1  2  quarters,  and  embroidered  as  the 
former,  it  will  coft  L.  15  ;  if  plain,  with  a  fringe  only, 
a  fhawl  of  16  quarters  fquare  may  be  fold  at  L.8,  8  s.; 
if  12  quarters  and  fringed,  at  L.  6,  6  s. 

Mr  Knights  maintains,  that  his  counterpane  of  four 
yaids  fquare  is  equal  in  beauty,  and  fuperior  in  ftrength, 
to  the  Indian  counterpanes  which  are  fold  at  200  gui¬ 
neas.  The  principal  confumptiou  of  this  cloth  is  in 
train-dreffes  for  ladies  ;  as  likewife  for  long  fcarfs,  in 
imitation  of  the  real  Indian  fcarfs,  which  are  fold  from 
L.  60  to  L,  80  ;  whereas  fcarfs  of  this  fabric  are  fold 
for  a9  many  fhillings,  and  the  ladies  fquare  fhawls  in. 
proportion.  .  * 

SHEADING,  a  riding,  ty thing,  or  divilion,  in  the 
Ifle  of  Man ;  the  whole  ifland  being  divided  into  fix 
(headings  ;  in  every  one  of  which  is  a  coroner  or  chief 
z  conftable2 
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conftablc,  appointed  by  the  delivery  of  a  rod  at  the  an-  able,  than  the  fhe*p, 
nual  convention. 

SHEA11BILL,  the  Rbytichops  Nigra  of  Linnaeus, 
the  Black  Skimmer  of  Pennant  and  Latham,  and  Cut¬ 
water  of  Catefby.  Its  bill  is  much  comprefTed  $  the 
edges  are  (harp  ;  the  lower  mandible  is  four  inches  and 
a  half  long  ;  the  upper  only  three  ;  the  bafe  red  ;  the 
reft  is  black  :  the  forehead,  chin,  front  of  the  neck,  the 
bread,  and  belly,  are  white :  the  head  and  whole  upper 
part  of  the  body  are  black  :  the  wings  are  of  the  dime 
colour :  the  lower  part  of  the  inner  webs  of  the  pri¬ 
maries  is  white  :  the  tail  is  fhort,  and  a  little  forked  ; 
the  middle  feathers  are  dufky ;  the  others  are  white  on 
their  fides:  the  legs  are  weak  and  red:  the  length  is 
one  foot  eight  inches  :  the  extent  is  three  feet  ft  veil 
inches.  It  inhabits  America  from  New  York  to  Gui¬ 
ana.  It  lkims  nimbly  along  the  water,  with  its  under 
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-  The  fheep  fupplies  us  with  food 
finds  ample  employment  for  our 
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mandible  j  11ft  beneath  the  fur  face,  feeding  on  the  infers 
and  fmall  fifh  as  it  proceeds.  It  frequents  alfo  oyiler- 
banks  ;  its  bill  being  partly  like  that  of  the  oyfter- 
catcher,  adapted  for  preving  on  thofe  (hell-full. 

SHEATHING,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  eafing 
that  part  of  a  fhip  which  is  to  be  under  water  with  fir- 
board  of  an  inch  thick  ;  firft  laying  hair  and  tar  mixed 
together  under  the  boards,  and  then  nailing  them  on, 
in  order  to  prevent  worms  from  eating  the  (hip’s  bot¬ 
tom. — Ships  of  war  are  now  generally  fheathed  with 
copper  :  but  copper  fheathing  is  liable  to  be  corroded 
by  the  a&ion  of  fait  water,  and  form* thing  is  Hill  want¬ 
ing  to  effect  this  purpofe.  It  is  very  probable  that  tar 
might  anfwer  very  well. 

In  the  Cornifh  mines,  copper  or  brafs  pumps  are 
often  placed  in  the  deepeft  parts,  and  are  confequently 
expofed  to  the  vitriolic  or  other  mineral  waters  with 
which  fome  of  thefe  mines  abound,  and  which  are  known 
to  have  a  much  ftronger  efteft  on  copper  than  fea- wa¬ 
ter.  Thefe  pumps  are  generally  about  fix  feet  long, 
and  are  Screwed  together,  and  made  tight  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  a  ring  of  lead,  and  the  joinings  are  after¬ 
wards  tarred.  One  of  thefe  pumps  was  lb  much  cor¬ 
roded  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  ufe  ;  but  the  fpots  of  tar, 
which  by  accident  had  dropped  on  it,  preferved  the 
parts  they  covered  from  the  a&ion  of  the  water.  Thefe 
proje&ed  in  fome  places  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ; 
and  the  joints  were  fo  far  defended  by  the  thin  coat  of 
tar,  that  it  was  as  perfe&  as  when  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  manufadurer.  IF  tar  thus  effe&ually  de¬ 
fends  copper  from  thefe  acrimonious  waters,  can  there 
remain  a  doubt  of  its  preferving  it  from  the  much  mild¬ 
er  waters  of  the  fea  ? 

SHEATS,  in  a  fhip,  are  ropes  bent  to  the  clews  of 
the  fails  ;  ferving  in  the  lower  fails  to  haul  aft  the  clews 
of  the  fail ;  but  in  topfails  they  ferve  to  haul  home  the 
clew  of  the  fail  clofe  to  the  yard-arm. 

SHEEP,  in  zoology.  See  Qvis  and  Wool. 

Amongft  the  various  animals  with  which  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  flored  the  world  for  the  ufe  of  man,  none  is 
to  be  found  more  innocent,  more  ufeful,  or  more  vala- 
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poor  at  all  times  and  feafons  of  the  year,  whereby  a  ^  1 

variety  of  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  is  carried  on  felveTa 
without  Interruption  to  domeftie  comfort  and  lofs  to 'wonderful/ 
friendly  fociety  or  injury  to  health,  as  is  the  cafe  with  varicty  of 
many  other  occupations.  Every  lock  of  wool  that  Vuri °fcs-- 
grows  on  its  back  becomes  the  means  of  fupport  to 
ftaplers,  dyers,  pickers,  fcourers,  fcriblers,  carders,  comb¬ 
ers,  fpinners,  fpoolers,  warpers,  queelers,  weavers, 
fuders,  tuckers,  burlers,  fhearmeii,  preffers,  clothiei's, 
and  packers,  who,  one  aftef  another,  tumble  and  tofs] 
and  twift,  and  bake,  and  boil,  this  raw  material,  till 
they  have  each  extruded  a  livelihood  out  of  it ;  and 
then  comes  the  merchant,  who,  in  his  turn,  {hips  it  (in 
its  higheft  {fate  of  improvement)  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  from  whence  he  brings  back  every  kind  of  riches 
to  his  country,  in  return  ior  this  valuable  commodity 
which  the  iheep  affords. 

Behdes  this,  the  ufeful  animal,  after  being  deprived 
of  Ins  coat,  produces  another  againft  the  next  year  ; 
and  when  we  are  hungry,  and  kill  him  for  food,  he 
gives  us  his  fkin  to  employ  the  fell-mongers  and  parch¬ 
ment-makers,  who  fupply  us  with  a  durable  material  for 
feeuring  our  eftates,  rights,  and  poffeffions  ;  and  if  our 
enemies  take  the  field  againft  us,  fupplievS  us  with  a 
powerful  inftrument  for  roufing  our  courage  to  repel 
their  attacks.  When  the  parchment-maker  has  taken 
as  much  of  the  Hem  as  he  can  life,  the  glue-maker  comes 
after  and  picks  up  every  morfel  that  is  left,  and  there¬ 
with  fupplies  a  material  for  the  carpenter  and  cabi¬ 
net-maker,  which  they  cannot  do  without,  and  which 
is  eflentially  neceffary  before  we  can  have  elegant  furni¬ 
ture  in  our  houfes  ,*  tables,  chairs,  looking-gjafles,  and  a 
hundred  other  articles  of  convenience  ;  and  when  the 
winter  nights  come  on,  while  we  are  deprived  of  the 
cheering  light  of  the  fun,  the  iheep  fupplies  us  with  an 
artificial  mode  of  light,  whereby  we  preferve  every  plea* 
fute  of  domeftie  fociety,  and  with  whofe  aftiftauce  we 
can  continue  our  work,  or  write  or  read,  and  improve 
our  minds,  or  enjoy  the  focial  mirth  of  our  tables.  An¬ 
other  part  of  the  flaughtered  animal  fupplies  us  with  an 
ingredient  neceffary  for  making  good  common  foap,  a 
ufeful  ftore  for  producing  cleanlinefs  in  every  family, 
rich  or  poor.  Neither  need  the  horns  be  thrown 
away  for  they  are  converted  by  the  button-makers  and 
turners  into  a  cheap  kind  of  buttons,  tips  for  bows, 
and  many  ufeful  ornaments.  From  the  very  trotters 
an  oil  is  extracted  ufeful  for  many  purpofes,  and  they 
afford  good  food  when  baked  in  an  oven. 

Even  the  bones  are  ufeful  alfo  ;  for  by  a  late  inven¬ 
tion  of  Dr  Higgins,  they  are  found,  when  reduced  to 
afhes,  to  be  an  ufeful  and  effential  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  iineft  artificial  ftone  in  ornamental  work 
ior  chimney-pieces,  cornices  of  rooms,  houfes,  &c. 
which  renders,  the  compofition  more  durable  by  effec¬ 
tually  preventing  its  cracking  (a). 

If  it  is  objected  to  the  meek  moffeniive  creature,  that 

he 


curious  perfon  would  be  much  entertained  to  fee  the  manufaftory  of  bone-afh,  now  carried  on  by 
Mr  Minim  of  White  chapel,  New  Road,  wherein  the  bones  of  fheep  and  cows  undergo  many  ingenious  process. 
V  i  here  is  a  mill  to  break  them  ;  2.  A  cauldron  to  extrad  their  oil,  marrow,  and  fat ;  3.  A  reverberatory  to  heat 
iem  red*ilot  5  4*  An  oven  Tor  thofe  bones  to  moulder  to  afhes ;  5.  A  ftill  to  collect  the  fumes  of  the  burnt 
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.Sheep,  he  Is  expenfive  while  living,  in  eating  up  our  grafs, 
-V" —  &c.  It  may  be  anfxvered  that  it  is  quite  the  contrary ; 
for  he  can  feed  where  every  other  animal  has  been  be¬ 
fore  him  and  grazed  all  they  could  find  ;  and  that  if  he 
takes  a  little  grafs  on  our  downs  or  in  our  fields,  he 
amply  repays  us  for  every  blade  of  grafs  in  the  richnefs 
of  the  manure  which  he  leaves  behind  him.  He  pro¬ 
tects  the  hands  from  the  cold  wintry  blaft,  by  providing 
them  with  the  lofted  leather  gloves.  Every  gentle- 
man’s  library  is  alfo  indebted  to  him  for  the  neat  bind¬ 
ing  of  his  books,  for  the  {heath  of  his  fword,  and  for 
cafes  for  his  inftruments  ;  in  fliort,  not  to  be  tedious  in 
mentioning  the  various  ufes  of  leather,  there  is  hardly 
any  furniture  or  utenfil  of  life  but  the  fheep  contri¬ 
butes  to  render  either  more  ufeful,  convenient,  or  orna¬ 
mental. 

As  the  fheep  is  fo  valuable  an  animal,  every  piece  of 
information  concerning  the  proper  method  of  managing 
it  muil  be  of  importance.  It  will  not  therefore  be  ufe- 
lefs  nor  unentertaining  to  give  fome  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  managing  fheep  in  Spain,  a  country  famous  for 
z  producing  the  beft  wool  in  the  world. 

Account  of  In  Spain  there  are  two  kinds  of  fheep  :  the  coarfe- 
theSj  anifh  woolled  fheep,  which  always  remain  in  their  native 
^eeP  country,  and  are  lioufed  every  night  in  winter  ;  and  the 
fine- wool ed  fheep,  which  are  always  in  the  open  air, 
and  travel  every  fummer  from  the  cool  mountains  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Spain,  to  feed  in  winter  on  the  fouth- 
ern  warm  plains  of  Andalufia,  Mancha,  and  Eftrama- 
dura.  Of  thefe  latter,  it  appears  from  accurate  com¬ 
putations,  that  there  are  about  five  millions  (  b  )  ;  and 
that  the  wool  and  flefh  of  a  flock  of  10,000  fheep  pro¬ 
duce  yearly  about  24  reals  a-head,  or  about  the  value 
of  12  Englifh  fixpences,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
owner,  three  to  the  king,  and  the  other  eight  are  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  expences  of  paflure,  tythes,  fhepherds, 
dogs,  fait,  {hearing,  &c.  'Fen  thoufand  fheep  form  a 
flock,  which  is  divided  into  ten  tribes,  under  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  one  perfon,  who  has  abfolute  dominion 
over  fifty  fhepherds  and  fifty  dogs. 

M.  Bourgoanne,  a  French  gentleman,  who  refided 
many  years  in  Spain,  and  diredled  his  inquiries  chiefly 
to  the  civil  government,  trade,  and  manufactures,  of 
that  country,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  wan- 
^  vm  dering  fheep  of  Segovia.  “  It  is  (fays  he)  in  the  nei'gh- 
Znn7s  Tra -  bouring  mountains  that  a  part  of  the  wandering  fheep 
*>eh%  vol.  i.  feed  during  the  fine  feafbn.  They  leave  them  in  the 
month  of  OCtober,  pafs  over  thofe  which  feparate  the 
two  Caftiles,  crofs  New  Caftile,  and  difperfe  themfelves 
in  the  plains  of  Eftramadura  and  Andalufia.  For  fome 
years  paft  thofe  of  the  two  Caftiles,  which  are  within 
reach  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  go  thither  to  pafs  the  win- 
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ter;  which,  in  that  part  of  Spain,  is  more  mild:  the 
length  of  their  day’s  journey  is  in  proportion  to  the  ^ 
paflure  they  meet.  with.  They  travel  in  flocks  from 
1  coo  to  izooiii  number,  under  the  conduct  of  two 
fhepherds  ;  one  of  whom  is  called  the  Mayoral ,  the 
other  the  Zagal  When  arrived  at  the  place  of  their 
deftination,  they  are  diftributed  in  the  paftures  previ- 
oufly  affigned  them.  They  return  in  the  month  of 
April ;  and  whether  it  be  habit  or  natural  inftinft  that 
draws  them  towards  the  climate,  which  at  this  feafbn 
becomes  moft  proper  for  them,  the  inquietude  which 
they  manifeft  might,  in  cafe  of  need,  ferve  as  an  alma¬ 
nac  to  their  conductors.” 

Mr  Arthur  Young,  in  that  patriotic  work  which  he 
conduced  with  great  induftry  and  judgment,  the  An¬ 
nals  of  Agriculture,  gives  us  a  very  accurate  and  ipte- 
refting  account  of  the  Pyrenean  or  Catalonian  fheep.  4 

“  On  the  northern  ridge,  bearing  to  the  weft,  areofCata- 
the  paftures  of  the  Spaniih  flocks.  This  ridge  is  not, Ionia, 
however,  the  whole  ;  there  are  two  other  mountains, 
quite  in  a  different  fituation,  and  the  fheep  travel  from^/viiT 
one  to  another  as  the  pafturage  is  fhort  or  plentiful.  I  p.  195, 
examined  the  foil  of  thete  mountain  paftures,  and  found 
it  in  general  ftony ;  what  in  the  weft  of  England  would 
be  called  a  fione  brafi,  with  fome  mixture  ofloam,  and^ 
in  a  few  places  a  little  peaty.  The  plants  are  many  of 
them  untouched  by  the  fheep  ;  many  ferns,  naiciffus, 
violets,  & c.  but  burnet  (poiermm  fanguiforba)  and  the 
narrow-leaved  plantain  ( plantago  lancedata)  were  eaten, 
as  may  be  fuppofed,  clofe.  I  looked  for  trefoils,  but 
found  fcarcely  any  :  it  was  very  apparent  that  foil  and 
peculiarity  of  herbage  had  little  to  do  in  rendering  thefe 
heights  proper  for  fheep.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  tops  of  mountains  half  the  height  of  thefe 
(for  we  were  above  fnow  in  July)  are  bogs,  all  are  fo 
which  I  have  feen  in  our  iflands,  or  at  lealt  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  dry  land  is  very  trifling  to  that  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  wet :  Here  they  are  in  general  very  dry.  Now 
a  great  range  of  dry  land,  let  the  plants  be  what  they 
may,  will  in  every  country  fuit  fheep.  The  flock  is 
brought  every  night  to  one  fpot,  which  is  fituated  at 
the  end  of  the  vailey  on  the  river  I  have  mentioned,  and 
near  the  port  or  paflage  of  Picada :  it  is  a  level  fpot 
fheltered  from  all  winds.  The  foil  is  8  or  9  inches  deep 
of  old  dung,  not  at  all  inclofed  :  from  the  freedom  from 
wood  all  around,  it  feems  to  be  chofen  partly  for  fafety 
againft  wolves  and  bears.  Near  it  is  a  very  large  fione, 
or  rather  rock,  fallen  from  the  mountain.  This  the 
fhepherds  have  taken  for  a  fhelter,  and  have  built  a  hut 
againft  it ;  their  beds  are  fheep  fkin£,  and  their  door  fo 
fmall  that  they  crawl  in.  I  law  no  place  for  fire  ;  but 
they  have  it,  fmee  they  drefs  here  the  flefh  of  their  fheep, 


bones  into  a  brown  fluid,  from  whence  hartfliorn  is  made  ;  6  Furnaces  for  making  parts  thereof  into  Glauber  8 
falts  ;  7.  A  fand  heat  containing  twelve  jars,  for  colle&ing  a  cryftallizing  vapour  into  fal-ammoniac. 

(b)  In  the  1 6th  century  the  travelling  fheep  were  eftimated  at  feven  millions:  under  Philip  III.  the  number 
was  diminiftied  to  two  millions  and  a  half.  Uftariz,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  made  it  amount 
to  four  millions.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  at  prefent  it  does  not  exceed  five  millions.  It  to  this  number  the 
eight  millions  of  ftationary  fheep  be  added,  it  will  make  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  animals,  all  managed  contrary 
to  the  true  interefls  of  Spain,  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  individuals.  For  the  proprietors  of  ftationary  flocks 
jalfo  have  privileges  which  greatly  referable  thofe  of  the  members  of  the  Mefta.  According  to  Arnquebar,  Spam 
contains  eight  millions  of  fine-wooled  fheep,  ten  millions  of  coarfe-wooled,  and  five  hundred  thoufand  bulls,  oxen, 
md  cows* 
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and  in  the  night  fometimes  keep  off  the  bears,  by  whirl-  and  alfo  of  a  hoggft,  or  lamb  of  laft  year.  In  regard  S^eep. 

ing  fire-brands  :  four  of  them  belonging  to  the  flock  to  the  mellow  foftnefs  under  the  fkin,  which,  in  Mr  - T’“# 

mentioned  above  lie  here.  I  viewed  their  flock  very  care-  BakewelPs  opinion,  is  a  ffrong  indication  of  a  good 
fully,  and  by  means  of  our  guide  and  interpreter,  made  breed,  with  a  difpofition  to  fatten,  he  had  it  in  a  much 
fome  inquiries  of  the  fhepherds,  which  they  anfwered  fuperior  degree  to  many  of  our  Englifli  breeds,  to  the 
readily,  and  very  civilly.  A  Spaniard  at  Venafque,  a  full  as  much  fo  as  the  South  Downs,  which  are  for  that 
city  in  the  Pyrenees,  gives  600  livres  French  (the  livre  point  the  bed:  fhort- woolled  fheep  which  I  know  in 
is  xold.  Englifli)  a- year  for  the  pafturage  of  this  flock  England.  The  fleece  was  on  his  back,  and  weighed,  as 
of  2000  flieep.  In  the  winter  he  fends  them  into  the  I  gueffed,  about  8  lb.  Englifli;  but  the  average,  they 

lower  parts  of  Catalonia,  a  journey  of  12  or  13  days,  fay,  of  the  flock  is  from  four  to  five/as  I  calculated  by 

and  when  the  fnow  is  melted  in  the  fpring,  they  reducing  the  Catalonian  pound  of  1  2  oz.  to  ours  of  1 6 , 
are  conduced  back  again.  They  are  the  whole  year  and  is  all  fold  to  the  French  at  30s.  the  lb.  French.  Thh 
kept  in  motion,  and  moving  from  fpot  to  fpot,  which  ram  had  the  wool  of  the  back  part  of  his  neck  tied  clofe, 

is  owing  to  the  great*  range  they  everywhere  have  of  and  the  upper  tuft  tied  a  fecond  knot  by  way  of  orna- 

pafture.  They  are  always  in  the  open  air,  never  houfed  ment;  nor  do  they  ever  fliear  this  part  of  the  fleece  for 
or  under  cover,  and  never  tafte  of  any  food  but  what  that  reafon  ;  we  faw  feveral  in  the  flock  with  this  fpc- 
they  can  And  on  the  hills.  cies  of  decoration.  They  faid  that  this  ram  would  fell 

4‘  Four  fhepherds,  and  from  four  to  fix  large  Spanifh  in  Catalonia  for  20  livres  A  circum fiance  which  can- 
dogs,  have  the  care  of  this  flock:  the  latter  are  in  France  not  be  too  much  commended,  ant}  deferves  univerfal 
called  of  the  Pyrenees  breed ;  they  are  black  and  white,  imitation,  is  the  extreme  docility  they  accufiom  them 
of  the  lize  of  a  large  wolf,  a  large  head  and  neck,  arm-  to.  When  I  defired  the  fhepherd  to  catch  one  of  his 
ed  with  collars  ftuck  with  iron  fpikes.  No  wolf  can  hand  rams,  I  fuppofed  he  would  do  it  with  his  crook,  or  pro- 
againft  them  ;  but  bears  are  more  potent  adverfaries :  bably  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all  ;  but  he  walked  into 
if  a  bear  can  reach  a  tree,  he  is  fare;  he  rifes  on  his  hind  the  flock,  and  Angling  out  a  ram  and  a  goat,  bid  them 
legs,  with  his  back  to’the  tree,  and  fets  the  dogs  at  de-  follow  him,  which  they  did  immediately  ;  and  he  talk- 
fiance.  In  the  night  the  fhepherds  rely  entirely  on  ed  to  them  while  they  were  obeying  him,  holding  out 
their  dogs  ;  but  on  hearing  them  bark  are  ready  with  his  hand  as  if  to  give  them  fomething*  By  this  method 
fire-arms,  as  the  dogs  rarely  bark  if  a  bear  is  not  at  be  brought  me  the  ram,  which  I  caught,  and  held  witll- 
hand.  I  was  furprifed  to  find  that  they  are  fed  only  out  difficulty.” 

with  bread  and  milk.  The  head  fhepherd  is  paid  x  20  The  beft  fort  of  fheep  for  fine  wool  are  thofe  bred  What  fheep 

livres  a-year  wages  and  bread  ;  the  others  80  livres  and  in  Herefordfhire,  Devonfhire,  and  Worcefterfhire  ;  butPr0(iuccthe 

br^ad.  But  they  are  allowed  to  keep  goats,  of  which  they  are  fmall,  and  black-faced,  and  bear  but  a  fmallbeft 

they  have  many  which  they  milk  every  day.  Their  food  quantity.  Warwick,  Leicefterftiire,.  Buckingham,  and 

is  milk  and  bread,  except  the  fltfh  of  fuch  fheep  or  Northampton fh ire,  breed  a  large- boned  fheep,  of  the 

Iambs’  as  accidents  give  them.  The  head  fhepherd  beft  fhape  and  deepeft  wool  we  have.  The  marfhes 

keeps  on  the  mountain  top,  or  an  elevated  fpot,  from  of  Lincolnfhire  breed  a  very  large  kind  of  fheeo,  but 

whence  he  can  the  better  fee  around  while  the  flock  tra-  their  wool  is  not  good,  unlefs  the  breed  be  mended  by 

verfes  the  declivities.  I11  doing  this  the  fheep  are  ex-  bringing  in  fheep  of  other  counties  among  them,  which 

pofed  to  great  danger  in  places  that  are  ftony  ;  for  by  is  a  fcheme  of  late  very  profitably  followed  there.  In 

walking  among  the  rocks,  and  efpecially  the  goats,  this  county,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  give  fifty  gni- 

they  move  the  ftones,  which,  rolling  down  the  hills,  neas  for  a  ram,  and  a  guinea  for  the  admiflion  of  an 

acquire  an  accelerated  force  enough  to  knock  a  man  ewe  to  one  of  thefe  valuable  males,  or  twenty  guineas 

down,  and  fheep  are  often  killed  by*  them  ;  yet  we  faw  for  the  ufe  of  it  for  a  certain  number  of  ewes  during 

how*  alert  they  were  to  avoid  fuch  ftones,  and  cautiouf-  one  feafon.  Suffolk  alfo  breeds  a  very  valuable  kind  of 

ly  on  their  guard  againft  them.  I  examined  the  iheep  fheep.  The  northern  counties  in  general  breed  fheep* 

attentively.  They  are  in  general  polled,  but  fome  have  with  long  but  hairy  wool :  however,  the  wool  which  13 

horns  ;  which  in  the  rams  turn  backwards  behind  the  taken  from  the  neck  and  fhotilders  of  the  Yorkfhire  fheep- 

ears  and  project  half  a  circle  forward  ;  the  ewes  horns  is  ufed  for  mixing  with  Spanifh  wool  in  fome  of  their 

turn  alfo  behind  the  ears,  but  do  not  project  :  the  legs  fineft  cloths. 

white  or  reddifh  ;  fpeckled  faces,  fome  white,  fome  Wales  bears  a  fmall  hardy  kind  of  flieep,  whieh  has 
reddifh  ;  they  would  weigh  fat,  I  reckon,  on  an  average,  the  bell  tafted  flefh,  but  the  worft  wool  of  all.  Never- 
from  15  lb.  to  18  lb.  a  quarter.  Some  tails  fhort,  fome  theleis  it  is  of  inoie  extenfive  life  than  the  fineft  Sego- 
left  long.  A  few  black  flieep  among  them  :  fome  with  vian  fleeces  ;  for  the  benefit  of  the  flannel  manufacture' 
a  very  little  tuft  of  wool  on  their  foreheads.  On  the  is  univerfally  known.  The  fheep  of  Ireland  vary  like 
whole  they  refemble  thofe  on  the  South  Downs  ;  their  thofe  of  Great  Britain  :  thofe  of  the  foutli  and  eaft  be- 
legs  are  as  fhort  as  thofe  of  that  breed  ;  a  point  which  ing  large  and  their  flefh.  rank  :  thofe  of  the  north  and 
merits  obfervation,  as  they  travel  fo  much  and  fo  well,  the  mountainous  parts  fmall  and  their  flefh  fweet.  The 
Their  fhape  is  very  good  ;  round  ribs  and  flat  ilraight  fleeces  in  the  fame  manner  differ  in.  degrees  of  value, 
backs ;  and  would  with  11s  be  reckoned  handfome  Scotland  breeds  a  fmall  kind,  and  their  fleeces  are. 
fheep  ;  all  in  good  order  and  flefh.  In  order  to  be  ftill  coarfe. 

better  acquainted  with  them,  I  defired  one  of  the  fhep-  But  the  new  Le'cefterfhire  breed  is  the  moft  fafhion- 
herds  to  catch  a  ram  for  me  to  fed,  and  examine  the  able,  and  of  courfe  the  moft  profitable  breed  in  the 
wool,  which  I  found  very  thick  and  good  of  the  card-  ifland;  Jofepli  Altom  of  Clifton,  who  railed  himfdF 
ing  fort,  as  may  be  fuppofed.  I  took  a  fpecimen  of  it,  Bern  a  plough-boy,  was  the  firft  who  di fling uifhed  him- 
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How  it  h 


Teirin  the  midland  counties  of  England  for  a  faperior 
breed  of  fheep.  How  he  improved  his  breed  is  not 
known  ;  but  it  was  cuHomary  for  eminent  farmers  in  his 
time  to  go  to  Clifton  in  fummer  to  choofe  and  purchafe 
ram-lambs,  for  which  they  paid  two  or  three  guineas. 
This  man  was  fucceeded  by  Mr  Bake  well ;  and  it  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  the  breed,  by  means  of  Al- 
tom’s  Hock,  had  pafifed  the  firft  ftage  of  improvement 
before  Mr  Bakewtll’s  time.  Still,  however,  it  mud  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  LeiceHerfhire  breed  of  fheep 
owes  its  prefent  high  Hate  of  improvement  to  the  abi¬ 
lity  and  care  of  Mr  Bakewell. 

“  The  manner  in  which  Mr  Bakewell  raifed  his  flieep 
to  the  degree  of  celebrity  in  which  they  defervedly  Hand, 
is,  notwitliHanding  the  recentnefs  of  the  improvement, 
and  its  being  done  in  the  day  of  thoufands  now  living, 
a  thing  in  depute  ;  even  among  men  high  in  the  pro- 
feHion,  and  living  in  the  very  diflriCt  in  which  the  im- 
'  provement  has  been  carried  on  ! 

“  Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  effe&ed  it  by  a  crofs 
with  the  Wilt  On  re  breed  ;  an  improbable  idea,  as  their 
/ uppofed  he  form  altogether  contradicts  it  :  others,  that  the  Rye- 
iuiproved  land  breed  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  with  fome 
fhow  of  probability.  If  any  crofs  whatever  was  ufed, 
the  Ryeland  breed,  whether  we  view  the  form,  the  fize, 
the  wool,  the  flefh,  or  the  fatting  quality,  is  the  moH 
probable  inflrument  of  improvement. 

“  Tliefe  ideas,  however,  are  regiHered  merely  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  opinion.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Mr 
Bakewell  alone  is  in  poffeflion  of  the  fever?.l  minutias  of 
improvement  ;  and  the  public  can  only  hope  that  at 
a  proper  time  the  fa&s  may  be  communicated  for  the 
diredion  of  future  improvers. 

44  Whenever  this  fhall  take  place,  it  will  moH  probably 
come  out  that  no  crofs  with  any  alien  breed  whatever 
lias  been  ufed  ;  but  that  the  improvement  has  been  ef- 
feded  by  feleding  individuals  from  kindred  breeds; 
from  the  feveral  breeds  or  varieties  oflong-woolled  flieep, 
with  which  Mr  Bakewell  was  furrounded  on  almoil 
every  fide,  and  by  breeding,  mandin  (c),  with  this  felec- 
tion :  folicitoufly  feizing  the  fuperior  accidental  va¬ 
rieties  produced;  nffociating  thefe  varieties ;  and  flill 
continuing  to  feled,  with  judgment,  the  fuperior  iudi- 
^  viduals. 

Defcriptio'i  “  It  now  remains  to  give  a  defeription  of  the  fuperior 
of  his  ewes  clafs  of  individuals  of  this  breed,  efpecially  ewes  and 
and  wed-  wedders,  in  full  condition,  but  not  immoderately  fat. 


ders. 


The  rams  will  require  to  be  diHinguifhed  afterwards. 

“  The  head  is  long,  fmall,  and  hornlefs,  with  ea>*s 
fomewhat  long,  and  Handing  backward,  and  with  the 
nofe  fhooting  forward.  The  neck  thin,  and  clean  toward 
the  head  ;  but  taking  a  conical  form  ;  Handing  low, 
and  enlarging  every  way  at  the  bafe  ;  the  fore-end  alto¬ 
gether  fhort.  The  bofoin  broad,  with  the  {boulders, 
ribs,  and  chine  extraordinary  full#  The  loin  broad,  and 
-the  back  level.  The  haunches  comparatively  full  to¬ 
ward  the  hips,  but  light  downward ;  being  altogether 


fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fore-parts.  The  legs,  at 


prefent,  of  a  moderate  length  ;  with  the  bone  extreme¬ 
ly  fine.  The  bone  throughout  remarkably  light.  The 


carcafe,  when  fully  fat,  takes  a  remarkable  form  ;  much 
wider  than  it  is  deep,  and  almoH  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 
Full  on  the  fhoulder,  wideH  on  the  ribs,  narrowing 
with  a  regular  curve  towards  the  tail ;  approaching 
the  form  of  the  turtle  nearer  perhaps  than  any  other 
animal.  The  pelt  is  thin,  and  the  tail  fmall.  The  wool 
is  fhorter  than  long  wools  in  general,  but  much  longer 
than  the  middle  wools  ;  the  ordinary  length  of  Haple 
five  to  feven  inches,  varying  much  in  finenefs  and 
weight.” 

This  breed  furpaffes  every  other  in  beauty  of  form  ; 
they  are  full  and  weighty  in  the  fore  quarters ;  and  are 
remarkable  for  finallnefsof  bone.  Mr  Marfhall,  who  has 
been  of  fo  much  benefit  to  agriculture  and  his  country 
by  his  publications,  informs  us,  in  his  Rural  Economy 
of  the  Midland  Counties,  that  he  has  feen  a  rib  of  a 
fheep  of  this  breed  contrafled  with  one  of  a  Norfolk 
fheep  :  the  difparity  was  flriking ;  the  latter  nearly 
twice  the  lize  ;  while  the  meat  which  covered  the  for¬ 
mer  was  three  times  the  thicknefs :  conlequently  the 
proportion  of  meat  to  bone  was  in  the  one  incompara¬ 
bly  greater  than  in  the  other.  Therefore,  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  improved  breed  has  a  decided  preference  : 
for  furely  while  mankind  continue  to  eat  flefh  and  throw 
away  bone,  the  former  muH  be,  to  the  confumer  at 
leaH;  the  more  valuable. 

The  criterions  of  good  and  bad  flefh  while  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  alive  differ  in  different  fpecies,  and  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  fettled  in  the  fame  fpecies.  Oneffuperior  breeder 
is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  flefh  is  not  loofe,  it  is  of  courfe 
good  ;  holding,  that  the  flefh  of  fheep  is  never  found 
in  a  Hate  of  hardnefs,  like  that  of  ill-flefhed  cattle  : 
while  others  make  ai  fourfold  diHin&ion  of  the  flefh  of 
fheep  ;  as  ioofenefs,  mellownefs,  firmnefs,  liar  duels : 
confidering  the  firH  and  the  laH  equally  exceptionable, 
and  the  fecoird  and  third  equally  defirable  ;  a  happy  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  being  deemed  the  point  of  perfection. 

The  flefh  of  fheep,  when  flaughtered,  is  well  known 
to  be  of  various  qualities.  Some  is  compofed  of  large 
coarfe  grains,  interfperfed  with  wide  empty  pores  like 
a  fponge  :  others,  of  large  grains,  with  wide  pores  Till¬ 
ed  with  fat  ;  others,  of  fine  clofe  grains,  with  fmaller 
pores  filled  with  fat  r  and  a  fourth,  of  clofe  grains,  with- 
out  any  intermixture  of  fatnefs. 

The  fldh  of  fheep,  when  dreffed,  is  equally  well 
known  to  poffefs  a  variety  of  qualities  :  fome  mutton  is 
coarfe,  dry,  and  infipid  ;  a  dry  fponge,  affording  little 
or  no  gravy  of  any  colour.  Another  fort  is  fomewhat 
firmer,  imparting  a  light-coloured  gravy  only.  A  third 
plump,  fhort,  and  palatable ;  affording  a  mixture  of 
white  and  red  gravy.  A  fourth  Iikevvife  plump  and 
well- flavoured,  but  difeharging  red  gravy,  and  this  in 
various  quantities. 

It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  fome  mutton,  when 
dreffed,  appears  covered  with  a  thick,  tough,  parch* 
ment-like  integument  ;  others  with  a  membrane  compa¬ 
ratively  fine  and  flexible.  But  thefe,  and  fome  of  the 
other  qualities  of  mutton,  may  not  be  wholly  owing  to 
breed,  but  in  part  to  the  age  and  the  Hate  of  fatnefs 
at  the  time  of  ilaughter.  Examined  in  this  light,  whe¬ 
ther 
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Sh<?ep#  ther  we  confider  the  degree  of  fatnefs,  or  their  natural 
propenfity  to  a  ftate  of  fatnefs,  even  at  an  early  agej 
the  improved  breed  of  Leicefterfhire  fheep  appear  with 
many  fuperior  advantages. 

The  degree  of  fatnefs  to  which  the  individuals  of  this 
breed  are  capable  of  being  raifed,  will  perhaps  appear 
incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  convinced  by  their  own  obfervation.  “  I  have  feen 
wedders  (fays  Mr  Marfhall)  of  only  two  (hear  (two  to 
three  years  old)  fo  loaded  with  fat  as  to  be  fcarcely 
able  to  make  a  run  ;  and  whofe  fat  lay  fo  much  with¬ 
out  the  bone,  it  feemed  ready  to  be  fhaken  from  the  ribs 
on  the  fmalleft  agitation. 

“  It  is  common  for  the  fheep  of  this  breed  to  have  fuch 
a  projection  of  fat  upon  the  ribs,  immediately  behind 
the  fhoulder,  that  it  may  be  eafily  gathered  up  in  the 
hand,  as  the  flank  of  a  fat  bullock.  Hence  it  has  gain¬ 
ed,  in  technical  language,  the  name  of  the  fore-flank  ; 
a  point  which  a  modern  breeder  never  fails  to  touch  in 
judging  of  the  quality  of  this  breed  of  fheep. 

“  W  hat  is,  perhaps,  ftill  more  extraordinary,  it  is  not 
rare  for  the  rams,  at  leaf;  of  this  breed,  to  be  ‘  cracked 
on  the,  back  ;’  that  is,  to  be  cloven  along  the  top  of 
the  chine,  in  the  manner  fat  fheep  generally  are  upon 
the  rump  This  mark  is  confidered  as  an  evidence  of 
the  heft  blood. 

“  Extraordinary,  however,  as  are  thefe  appearances 
while  the  animals  are  living,  the  fa£ls  are  flill  more  ftri- 
king  after  they  are  flaughtered.  At  Litchfield,  in 
February  17S5,  I  faw  a  fore  quarter  of  mutton,  fatted 
by  Mr  Princep  of  Croxall,  and  which  meafured  upon 
the  ribs  four  inches  of  fat.  It  mull  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  the  Leicefterfhire  breed  do  not  produce 
fo  much  wool  as  moll  other  long-woolled  fheep.” 

As  the  pra&ice  of  letting  rams  by  the  feafon  is  now 
become  profitable,  if  may  be  ufeful  to  mention  the  me¬ 
thod  of  rearing  them. 

The  principal  ram-breeders  fave  annually  twenty, 
thirty,  or  perhaps  forty  ram  lambs;  caftration  being 
feldom  applied,  in  the  firft  inftance,  to  the  produce  of  a 
valuable  ram  .  for  in  the  choice  of  thefe  lambs  they  are 
led  more  by  blood,  or  parentage,  than  by  form';  on 
which,  at  an  early  age,  little  dependence  can  be  placed. 
Their  treatment  from  the  time  they  are  weaned’,  in  Ju¬ 
ly  or  Auguft,  until  the  time  offhearinq,  the  firft  week 
in  June,  confifts  in  giving  them  every  indulgence  of 
keep,  in  order  to  ptifh  them  forward  for  the  fhow  ;  it 
being  the  common  practice  to  let  filch  as  are  fit  to  be 
let  the  firft  feafon,  while  they  are  yet  yearlings — pro- 
vincially  ‘  fh*rhogfC 

“  T heir  firft  paftnre,  after  weaning,  is  pretty  generally, 

I  believe,  clover  that  has  been  mown  early,  and  has  got 
a  fecond  time  into  head  ;.  the  heads  of  clover  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  moft  forcing  food  of  fheep.  After  this  goes 
off,  turnips,  cabbages,  colewort,  with  hay,  and  (report 
fays)  with  corn.  But  the  life  of  this  the  breeders  feve¬ 
r-ally  deny,  though  collectively  they  may  be  liable  to  the 
charge. 

“  Be  this  as  it  may,  fomething  confiderable  depends  on 
the  art  of  making  vp^  not  lambs  only,  but  rams  of  all 
ages.  Fat,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  faults  ; 
and  befides,  is  the  beft  evidence  of  their  fatting  quality 
which  their  owners  can  produce  (i.  e  their  natural  pro¬ 
penfity  to  a  ftate  of  fatnefsj,  while  in  the  fatnefs  of  the 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 
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fharhogs  is  feen  their  degree  of  inclination  to  fat  at  an  Sheep, 
early  age.  - v 

“  Fatting  quality  being  the  one  thing  needful  in  gra¬ 
zing  ftock,  and  being  found,  in  fome  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  at  leaft,  to  be  hereditary,  the  fatteft  rams  are  of 
courfe  the  beft  ;  though  oth'-r  attachments,  well  or  ill- 
placed,  as  to  form  or  fafhionable  points,  will  perhaps 
have  equal  or  greater  weight  in  the  minds  of  fome  men, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age.  Such  {headings  a*  will 
not  make  up  fufticiently  as  to  form  and  fatnefs, are  either 
kept  on  to  another  year  to  give  them  a  fair  chance, 
or  are  caftrated,  or  butchered  while  fharhogs.” 

From  the  firft  letting,  about  40  years  ago,  to  the  WhaHums 
year  1780,  the  prices  kept  gradually  riling  from  fifteen  Mr  Bake- 
{hillings  to  a  guinea,  and  from  one  to  ten.  In  re' 

Mr  Bakewell  let  feveral  at  ten  guineas  each  ;  and,  \vhat’feivcd  for 
is  rather  inexplicable,  Mr  Parkin fon  of  Quarndon  let  themf 
one  the  fame  year  for  twenty-five  guineas;  a  price  which 
then  aftonifhed  the  whole  country. 

From  that  time  to  1786  Mr  BakewelPs  ftock  rofe 
rapidly  from  ten  to  a  hundred  guineas  ;  and  that  year 
he  let  two  thirds  of  one  ram  (referving  one  third  of  the 
ufual  number  of  ewes  to  himfelf)  to  two  principal  breed¬ 
ers,  for  a  hundred  guineas  each,  the  entire  lervices  of 
the  ram  being  rated  at  three  hundred  guineas  !  Mr 
Bakewell  making  that  year,  by  letting  twenty  rams  on¬ 
ly,  more  than  a  thoufand  pounds  ! 

Since  that  time  the  prices  have  been  ftill  rifing.  Four 
hundred  guineas  have  been  repeatedly  given,  MrBake- 
wcll,  this  year  (1789)  makes,  fays  Mr  Marfhall,  twelve 
hundred  guineas  by  three  rams  (brothers,  we  believe); 
two  thoufand  of  feven  ;  and  of  his  whole  letting,  full 
three  thoufand  guineas  ! 

Befide  this  extraordinary  fum  made  by  Mr  Bakewell, 
there  are  fix  or  feven  other  breeders,  who  make  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thoufand  guineas  each.  The  whole 
amount  of  monies  produced  that  year  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  by  letting  rams  of  the  modern  breed  for  one 
feafon  only,  is  eftimated,  by  thofe  who  are  adequate  to 
the  fubjedf,  at  the  almoft  incredible  fum  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds. 

Rams  previous  to  the  feafon  are  reduced  from  theThe  beat¬ 
en  mb  ro  us  fat  ftate  in  which  they  are  fhown.  The  ufnalment  of 
•time  of  fending  them  out  is  the  middle  of  September.  ram? 
They  arc  conveyed  in  carriages  of  two  wheels  with:^dhcehoxce 
fp rings,  or  hung  in  flings,  20  or  30  miles  a-day,  fome- ewes? 
times  to  the  diftance  of  200  or  300  miles.  They  are 
not  turned  loofe  among  the  ewes,  but  kept  apart  in  a 
final  1  inclofure,  where  a  couple  of  ewes  only  are  admit¬ 
ted  at  once.  When  the  feafon  is  over  every  care  is  taken 
to  make  the  rams  look  as  fat  and  liandfome  as  poffible.- 
In  the  choice  of  ewes  the  breeder  is  Jed  by  the  fame 
criterions  as  in  the  choice  of  rams.  Breed  is  the  firft 
object  of  confideration.  Excellency,  in  any  fpecies  or 
variety  of  live- ftock,  cannot  be  attained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  let  the  male  be  ever  fo  excellent,  unlefs 
the  females  employed  bkewife  inherit  a  large  proportion 
of  the  genuine  blood,  be  the  fpecies  or  variety  what  it 
may.  Hence  no  prudent  man  ventures  to  give  the 
higher  prices  for  the  Difhley  rams,  unlefs  his  ewes  are 
deeply  tin&ured  with  the  Difhley  blood.  Next  to 
breed  is  flefh,  fat,  form,  and  wool. 

After  the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  ewes  are  kept  in 
common  [ceding  places,  without  any.  alteration  of  paf- 
^  x  ture. 
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#  ture,  previous  to  their  taking  the  ram.  In  winter  they 
are  kept  on  grafs,  hay,  turnips,  and  cabbages.  As  the 
heads  of  the  modem  breed  tire  much  finer  than  mod 
others,  the  ewes  lamb  with  lefs  difficulty. 

The  female  lambs,  on  being  weaned,  are  put  to 
good  keep,  but  have  not  fuch  high  indulgence  fhown 
them  as  the  males,  the  prevailing  practice  being  to  keep 
them  from  the  ram  the  fird  autumn. 

At  weaning  time,  or  previoufly  to  the  admiffion  of 
the  ram,  the  ewes  are  culled,  to  make  room  for  the 
tliaves  or  fhearlings,  wliofe  fuperior  blood  and  faftiion 
intitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  breeding  flock.  In  the 
work  of  culling,  the  ram-breeder  and  the  mere  grazier 
go  by  fomewhat  different  guides.  The  grazier’s  guide 
is  principally  age,  feldom  giving  his  ewes  the  ram  after 
they  are  four  fhear.  The  ram-breeder,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  goes  chiefly  by  merit ;  an  ewe  that  has  brought 
him  a  good  ram  or  two  is  continued  in  the  flock  fo 
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long  as  file  will  breed.  There  are  inftances  of  ewes  ha- 
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ving  been  prolific  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  ;  but  in 
general  the  ewes  of  this  breed  go  off  at  fix  or  feven 
fhear. 

In  the  praftice  of  fome  of  the  principal  ram-breeders, 
the  culling  ewes  are  never  fuffered  to  go  out  of  their 
hands  until  after  they  are  flaughtered,  the  breeders  not 
only  fatting  them,  but  having  them  butchered,  on  their 
premifes.  There  are  others,  however,  who  fell  them  ; 
andfometimes  at  extraordinary  prices.  Three,  four,  and 
£vcn  fo  high  as  ten,  guineas  each  have  been  given  for 
thefe  outcads. 

There  are  in  the  flocks  of  feverai  breeders  ewes  that 
would  fetch  at  au&ion  twenty  guineas  each.  Mr 
Bakewell  is  in  pofleffion  of  ewes  which,  if  they  were 
now  put  up  to  be  fold  to  the  bed  bidder,  would,  it  is' 
eflimated,  fetch  no  lefs  than  fifty  each,  and  perhaps, 
through  the  prefent  fpirit  of  contention,  milch  higher 
prices. 

for  u  h  ^°^ow*nS  ifrftru&ions  f°r  purchafing  fheep,  we 

fin/fficep3.*  ^°Pe’  acceptable  to  our  country  readers. — 

The  farmer  fhould  always  buy  his  fheep  from  a  worfe 
land  than  his  own,  and  they  fhould  be  big*boned,  and 
have  a  long  greafy  wool,  curling  clofe  and  well.  Thefe 
fheep  always  breed  the  fined  wool,  and  are  alfo  the  mod 
approved  of  by  the  butcher  for  fale  in  the  market. 
For  the  choice  of  fheep  to  breed,  the  ram  mud  be 
young,  and  his  fkin  of  the  fame  colour  with  his  wool, 
for  the  lambs  will  be  of  the  fame  colour  with  his  fkin. 
He  fhould  have  a  large  long  body  ;  a  broad  forehead, 
round,  and  well  rifing  ;  large  eyes ;  and  draight  and 
fhort  nodrils.  The  polled  fheep,  that  is,  thofe  which 
have  no  horns,  are  found  to  be  the  bed  breeders.  The 
ewe  fhould  have  a  broad  back  ;  a  large  bending  neck  ; 
{mall,  but  fhort,  clean,  and  nimble  legs  ;  and  a  thick, 
deep  wool  covering  her  all  over. 

To  know. whether  they  be  found  or  not,  the  farmer 
fhould  examine  the  wool  that  none  of  it  be  wanting, 
and  fee  that  the  gums  be  red,  the  teeth  white  and  even, 
and  the  brifket-fkin  red,  the  wool  firm,  the  breath 
fweet,  and  the  feet  not  hot.  Two  years  old  is  the  bed 
time  for  beginning  to  breed;  and  their  fird  lambs  fhould 
tjot  be  kept  too  long,  to  weaken  them  by  fuckiing,  but 
be  fold  as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be.  They  will 
breed  advantageoufly  till  they  are  feven  years  old.  The 
farmers  have  a  method  of  knowing  the  age  of  a  fheep* 
3s  a  horfe’s  is  known,  by  the  mouth.  When  a  %ep 
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is  one  fhear,  as  they  exprefs  it,  it  has  two  broad  teeth 
before  ;  when  it  is  two  fhear,  it  will  have  four ;  when 
three,  fix  ;  and  when  four,  eight.  After  this  their 
mouths  begin  to  break. 

The  difference  of  land  makes  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  fheep.  The  fat  padures  breed  draight  tall  fheep, 
and  the  barren  hills  and  downs  breed  fqnare  fhort  ones  ; 
woods  and  mountains  breed  tall  and  flender  fheep  ;  but 
the  bed  of  all  are  thofe  bred  upon  new- ploughed  land 
and  dry  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  all  wet  and  rr.oid 
lands  are  bad  for  fheep,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  fubje£t  to 
be  overflowed,  and  to  have  fand  and  dirt  left  on  them. 

The  fait  marfhes  are,  however,  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  for  their  faltnefs  makes  amends  for  their 
moifture  ;  fait,  by  reafon  of  its  drying  quality,  being  of 
great  advantage  to  fheep. 

As  to  the  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the  ewes,  the  whtim 
farmer  mud  coniider  at  what  time  of  the  fpring  his  grafs  ouyht  to 
will  be  fit  to  maintain  them  and  their  lambs,  and  whe-  hermit, 
ther  he  has  turnips  to  do  it  till  the  grafs  comes  ;  for  fed  t0lhe 
very  often  both  the  ewes  and  iambs  are  dedroyed  by  ewc*J 
the  want  of  food  ;  or  if  this  does  not  happen,  if  the 
lambs  are  only  dinted  in  their  growth  by  it,  it  is  an 
accident  that  they  never  recover.  The  ewe  goes  20 
weeks  with  lamb,  and  according  to  this  it  is  cafy  to 
calculate  the  proper  time.  The  bed  time  for  them  to 
yean  is  in  April,  unlefs  the  owner  has  very  forward 
grafs  or  turnips,  or  the  fheep  are  field  fheep.  Where 
you  have  not  inclofures  to  keep  them  in,  then  it  may  be 
proper  they  fhould  yean  in  January,  that  the  iambs 
may  be  ftrong  by  May-day,  and  be  able  to  follow  the 
dam  over  the  fallows  and  water-furrows ;  but  then  the 
lambs  that  come  fo  early  mud  have  a  great  deal  of  care 
taken  of  them,  and  fo  indeed  fhould  all  other  lambs  at 
their  fird  falling,  elfe  while  they  are  weak  the  crows 
and  magpies  will  pick  their  eyes  out. 

When  the  fheep  are  turned  into  fields  of  wheat  or 
rye  to  feed,  it  mud  not  be  too  rank  at  fird,  for  if  it  be, 
it  generally  throws  them  into  fcourings.  Ewes  that  aie 
big  fhould  be  kept  but  bare,  for  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
them  to  be  fat  at  the  time  of  their  bringing  forth  their 
young.  They  may  be  well  fed,  indeed,  like  cows,  a 
fortnight  beforehand,  to  put  them  in  heart.  Morti-  . 
mer’s  Husbandry,  p.  243. 

The  feeding  fheep  with  turnips  is  one  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  farmers.  When  they  are  made  to  eat  tur¬ 
nips  they  foon  fatten,  but  there  is  lome  difficulty  in 
bringing  this  about.  The  old  ones  always  refute  them 
at  firfl,  and  will  fometimes  fad  three  or  four  days,  till 
almod  famifhed  ;  but  the  young  lambs  fall  to  at  once. 

The  common  way,  in  fome  places,  of  turning  a  flock 
of  fheep  at  large  into  a  field  of  turnips,  is  very  difad- 
vantageous,  for  they  will  thus  dedroy  as  many  in  a 
fortnight  as  would  keep  them  a  whole  winter.  There  are 
three  other  ways  of  feeding  them  on  this  food,  all  of 
which  have  their  feverai  advantages. 

The  fird  way  is  to  divide  the  land  by  hurdles,  and 
allow  the  fheep  to  come  upon  fuch  a  portion  only  at  a-way  cf 
time  as  they  can  eat  in  one  day,  and  fo  advance  the  feeding 
hurdles  farther  into  the  ground  daily  till  all  be  eaten.  O'*?*® 
Phis  is.  infinitely  better  than  the  former  random,  me* tUJl^ 
thod;  but  they  never  eat  them  clean,  even  this  way,  but 
leave  the  bottoms  and  outfides  fcooped  in  the  ground  : 
the  people  pull  up  thefe  indeed  with  iron  crooks,  and 
lay  them  before  the  fheep  again*  but  they  are  common* 
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'Sheep.  Iy  fo  fouled  with  the  creature’s  dung  and  urine,  and 
with  the  dirt  from  their  feet,  that  they  do  not  care  for 
them  ;  they  eat  but  little  of  them,  and  what  they  do 
^  eat  does  not  nourifh  them  like  the  frefh  roots. 
f  \c  fe,  The  fecond  way  is  by  inclofing  the  fheep  in  hurdles, 
<  d.  as  in  the  former;  but  in  this  they  pull  up  all  the  turnips 
which  they  fuppofe  the  fheep  can  eat  in  one  day,  and 
daily  remove  the  hurdles  over  the  ground  whence  they 
have  pulled  up  the  turnips  :  by  this  means  there  is  no 
wafte,  and  lefs  expence,  for  a  perfon  may  in  two  hours 
pull  up  all  thofe  turnips  ;  the  remaining  fhells  of  which 
would  have  employed  three  or  four  labourers  a-day  to 
get  up  with  their  crooks  out  of  the  ground  trodden 
hard  by  the  feet  of  the  fheep  ;  and  the  worft  is,  that  as 
in  the  method  of  pulling  up  fxrfl,  the  turnips  arc  eaten 
up  clean  ;  in  this  way,  by  the  hook,  they  are  wafted, 
the  fheep  do  not  eat  any  great  part  of  them,  and  when 
the  ground  comes  to  be  tilled  afterwards  for  a  crop  of 
corn,  the  fragments  of  the  turnips  are  feen  in  fuch 
quantities  on  the  furface,  that  half  the  crop  at  lead 
feems  to  have  been  wafted. 

A  third,  The  third  manner  is  to  pull  up  the  turnips,  and  re- 
w  h  is  move  them  in  a  cart  or  waggon  to  fome  other  place, 
tl  ‘  fp reading  them  on  a  frefh  place  every  day  j  by  this  me¬ 
thod  the  fheep  will  eat  them  up  clean,  both  root  and 
leaves.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method  is,  when  there 
is  a  piece  laud  not  far  off  which  wants  dung  more  than 
that  where  the  turnips  grew,  which  perhaps  is  alfo  too 
wet  for  the  fheep  in  winter,  and  then  the  turnips  will, 
by  the  too  great  moifture  and  dirt  of  the  foil,  fometimes 
fpoil  the  fheep,  and  give  them  the  rot.  Yet  fuch  ground 
will  often  bring  forth  more  and  larger  turnips  than 
dry  land,  and  when  they  are  carried  off,  and  eaten  by 
"the  fheep  on  ploughed  land,  in  dry  weathei,  and  on 
•green  fward  in  wet  weather,  the  fheep  will  fucceed  much 
better  ;  and  the  moift  foil  where  the  turnips  grew  not 
being  trodden  by  the  fheep,  will  be  much  fitter  for  a 
crop  of  corn  than  if  they  had  been  fed  with  turnips 
on  it.  The  expence  of  hurdles,  and  the  trouble  of 
moving  them,  are  faved  in  this  cafe,  which  will  coun¬ 
terbalance  at  leaft  the  expence  of  pulling  the  turnips 
and  carrying  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
S  eaten.  They  muft  always  be  carried  off  for  oxen. 

I®  <>f  The  difeafes  to  which  fheep  are  fubjeft  are  thefe, 

rot,  red-water,  foot-rot  and  hoving,  fcab,  dunt,  rickets, 
fly-ftruck,  flux,  and  burfting.  Of  each  of  thefe  we  fhall 
give  the  beft  defeription  in  our  power,  with  the  moll 
9  approved  remedies. 

Tfitrot.  The  rot ,  which  is  a  very  pernicious  difeafe,  has  of 

late  engaged  the  attention  of  feientific  farmers.  But 
neither  its  nature  nor  its  caufe  has  yet  been  fully  af- 
certained.  Some  valuable  and  judicious  obfervations 
have,  however,  been  made  upon  it,  which  ought  to 
be  circulated,  as  they  may  perhaps,  in  many  cafes, 
furnifh  an  antidote  for  this  malignant  diftemper,  or  be 
the  means  of  leading  others  to  fome  more  efficaci¬ 
ous  remedy.  Some  have  fuppofed  the  rot  owing  to 
the  quick  growth  of  grafs  or  herbs  that  grow  in  wet 
places.  Without  premifmg,  that  all* bounteous  Provi¬ 
dence  has  given  to  every  animal  its  peculiar  tafte,  by 
which  it  diftiiiguiilies  the  food  proper  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion  and  fupport,  if  not  vitiated  by  fortuitous  circumflan- 
ces,  it  feems  very  difficult  to  diicover  on  philo fophical 
principles  why  the  quick  growth  of  grafs  fhould  render 
it  noxious,  or  why  any  herb  fhould  at  one  feafon  pro¬ 


duce  fatal  effects,  by  the  admiffion  of  pure  water  only  S'wp. 

into  its  component  parts,  which  at  other  times  is  - 

perfeftly  innocent,  although  brought  to  its  utmoft 
ftrength  and  maturity  by  the  genial  influence  of  the 
fun.  Befides,  the  conffant  practice  of  moil  farmers 
in  the  kingdom,  who  with  the  greateft  fecurity  feed 
their  meadows  in  the  fpring,  when  the  grafs  fhoots 
quick  and  is  full  of  juices,  militates  direftly  againft  this 
opinion. 

Mr  Arthur  Young,  to  whom  agriculture  is  much  in- 
debted,  aferibes  this  difeafe  to  moifture.  In  confirma. 
tion  of  this  opinion,  which  has  been  generally  adopted, 
we  are  informed,  in  the  Bath  Society  papers  *,  by  a  cor-  *  Vo!.  I. 
refpondent,  that  there  was  a  paddock  adjoining  to  hisart,x*v*' 
park  which  had  for  feveral  years  caufed  the  rot  in  mod 
of  the  fheep  which  were  put  into  it.  In  1769  he 
drained  it,  and  from  that  time  his  fheep  were  free 
from  this  malady.  But  there  are  fafts  which  render  it 
doubtful  that  moifture  is  the  foie  caofe.  We  are  told, 
the  dry  limed  land  in  Derbyfhire  will  produce  the  rot 
as  well  as  water  meadows  and  ftagnant  marfhes  ;  and 
that  in  fome  wet  grounds  fheep  fuftain  no  injury  for 
many  weeks. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  other  hypotkefes  Its  caufe, 
which  the  ingenious  have  formed  on  this  fubjeft,  we 
fhall  pur fue  a  different  method  in  order  to  difeover  the 
caufe.  On  diffefting  fheep  that  die  of  this  diforder,  a 
great  number  of  infefts  called  Jukes  (fee  Fasciola) 
are  found  in  the  liver.  That  thefe  flukes  are  the  caufe 
of  the  rot,  therefore,  is  evident ;  but  to  explain  how 
they  come  into  the  liver  is  not  fo  eafy.  It  is  probable 
that  they  are  fwallowed  by  the  fheep  along  with  their 
food  while  in  the  egg  date.  The  eggs  depofited  in 
the  tender  germ  are  conveyed  with  the  food  into  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  of  the  animals,  whence  they  are 
received  into  the  lafteal  veffels,  carried  off  in  the  chyle, 
and  pafs  into  the  blood ;  nor  do  they  meet  with  any' 
obftruftion  until  they  arrive  at  the  capillary  veffels  of 
the  liver.  Here,  as  the  blood  filtrates  through  the  ex¬ 
treme  branches,  anfwering  to  thofe  of  the  vena  porta 
in  the  human  body,  the  fecerning  veffels  are  too  minute 
to  admit  the  impregnated  ova,  which,  adhering  to  the 
membrane,  produce  thofe  animalculae  that  feed  upon 
the  liver  and  deftroy  the  fheep.  They  much  refemble 
the  flat  fifh  called  plaice,  are  fometimes  as  large  as  a  fil- 
ver  two-pence,  and  are  found  both  in  the  liver  and  in 
the  pipe  (anfwering  to  that  of  the  vena  cava)  which 
conveys  the  blood  from  the  liver  to  the  heart. 

The  common  and  moft  obvious  objeftion  to  that 
opinion  is,  that  this  infeft  is  never  found  but  in  the  li¬ 
ver,  or  in  fome  parts  of  the  vifeera,  of  fheep  that  are 
difeafed'more  or  lefs ;  and  that  they  muft  therefore  be 
bred  there.  But  this  objeftion  will  lofe  its  force,  when 
we  confider  that  many  inlefts  undergo  feveral  changes, 
and  exift  under  forms  extremely  different  from  each  other. 

Some  of  them  may  therefore  appear  and  be  well  known 
under  one  fliape,  and  not  known  to  be  the  fame  under 
a  fecond  or  third.  The  fluke  may  be  the  laft  ftate  of 
fome  aquatic  animal  which  we  at  prefent  very  well 
know  under  one  or  other  of  its  previous  forms. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  fheep 
may,  on  wet  ground  efpecially,  take  multitudes  of 
thefe  ova  or  eggs  in  with  their  food ;  and  that  the  fto¬ 
mach  and  vifeera  oF  the  fheep  being  a  proper  nidus  for 
them,  they  of  courfe  hatch,  and  appearing  in  their  fluke 
X  x  2  or 
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or  laft  {late,  feed  011  the  liver  of  the  animal,  and  occa- 
"  fioft  this  diforder. 

Tt  is  a  Angular  fa£l,  “  that  no  ewe  ever  has  the  rot 
wlrle  fiie  has  a  lamb  by  her  fide.”  The  reafon  of  this 
may  be,  that  the  impregnated  ovum  pafies  into  the 
'.milk,  and  never  arrives  at  the  liver.  The  rot  is  fatal  to 
•{beep,  hares,  and  rabbits,  and  fometimes  to  calves  ;  but 
‘•never  infefis  animals  of  a  larger  fize. 

Miller  fays  that  parfky  is  a  good  remedy  for  the  rot 
in  fiieep.  Perhaps  a  flrong  deco&ion  of  this  plant,  or 
the  oil  extracted  from  its  feeds,  might  be  of  fervice. 
Salt  is  alfo  a  ufeful  remedy.  Tt  feems  to  be  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fa 61  that  fait  marfiies  never  produce  the 
rot.  Salt  indeed  is  pernicious  to  mod  infetls.  Com¬ 
mon  fait  and  water  expel  worms  from  the  human  body; 
and  fea-weed,  if  laid  in  a  garden,  will  drive  away  infe&b  ; 
but  if  the  fait  is  feparated  by  keeping  it  in  the  pureft 
fp  ring- water  for  a  few  days,  it  abounds  with  animalcules 
of  various  fpecies. 

Lifie,  in  his  book  of  hufbandry,  informs  us  of  a  far¬ 
mer  who  cured  his  whole  fiock  of  the  rot  by  giving 
each  fiieep  a  handful  of  Spanifii  fait  for  five  or  fix  morn¬ 
ings  fnceeffively.  The  hint  was  probably  taken  from 
the  Spaniards,  who  frequently  give  their  fiieep  fait  to 
keep  them'  healthy.  On  fome  farms  perhaps  the  ut- 
molt  caution  cannot  always  prevent  this  diforder.  In 
wet  and  warm  feafons  the  prudent  farmer  will  remove 
liis  fheep  from  the  lands  liable  to  rot.  Thofe  who 
have  it  not  in  tl?eir  power  to  do  this  may  give  each 
fheep  a  fpoonful  of  common  fait,  with  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  flour,  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  once  or 
twice  a-week.  When  the  rot  is  recently  taken,  the- 
fame  remedy  given  four  >r  five  mornings  fucceffively 
will  in  all  probability  effe6l  a  cure.  The  addition  of 
the  flour  and  water  (in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Price  of 
•Salifbury,  to  whofe  excellent  paper  in  the  Bath  Socie¬ 
ty’s  Tranfa6lions  we  own  ourfelves  much  indebted) 
will  not  only  abate  the  pungency  of  the  fait,  but  dif- 
pofe  it  to  mix  with  the  chyle  in  a  more  gentle  and  effi¬ 
cacious  manner. 

A  farmer  of  a  confiderable  lordfhip  in  Bohemia  vi- 
fiting  the  hot-wells  of  Carlfbad,  related  how  he  prefer- 
ved  his  flocks  of  fheep  from  the  mortal  diftemper  which 
raged  in  the  wet  year  1769,0!  which  fo  many  perifhed. 
Mis  prefervative  was  very  Ample  and  very  cheap  :  “  He 
fed  them  every  night,  when  turned  under  a  fhed,  cover, 
or  flables,  with  hafhed  fodder  draw  ;  and,  by  eating  it 
greedily,  they  all  efcaped.” 

“  'Red-water  is  a  diforder  mod  prevalent  on  wet 
•grounds.  I  have  heard  (fays  Mr  Arthur  Young)  that 
it  has  fometimes  been  cured  by  tapping,  as  for  a  drop- 
fy.  This  operation  is  done  on  one  fide  of  the  belly  to¬ 
wards  the  flank,  juft  below  the  wool. 

■  “  The  foot-rot  and  hoving ,  which  is  very  common  on 

low  fenny  grounds,  is  cured  by  keeping  the  part  clean, 
and  lying  at  reft  in  a  dry  pafture.” 

The  fcab  is  a  cutaneous  difeafe  owing  to  an  impuri¬ 
ty  of  the  blood,  and  is  mod  prevalent  in  wet  lands  or 
in  rainy  feafons.  It  is  cured  by  tobacco-water,  bnm- 
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(c)  By  fome  unaccountable  miftake  the  laft  ingredient,  the  four  pounds  of  hogs  lard,  is  omitted  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  publifhed  in  the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Society  ;  a  circumftance  that  might  be  produdive  of  bad  effects.— 
The  kaf  which  contained  the  receipt  has  fince  been  cancelled,  and  a  new  one  printed. 


Hone,  and  alum,  boiled  together,  and  then  rubbed  over 
the  fiieep.  If  only  partial,  tar  and  gffcafe  may  be  fuf- 
ficient-  But  the  fimpleft  and  mod  efficacious  remedy 
for  this  difeaie  was  communicated  to  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  by  Sir  Joieph  Banks.  ^ 

“  Take  one  pound  of  quickfilver,  half  a  pound  of  Remedy!:*,,. 
Venice  turpentine,  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  commend, 
four  pounds  of  hogs  lard  (c).  Let  them  be  rubbed  in  a  e^)fe^u  W 
moitar  till  the  quickfilver  is  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  other  ingredients  ;  for  the  'proper  mode  of  do¬ 
ing  which,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  the  advice,  or  even 
the  affiftance,  of  fome  apothecary  or  other  perfon  nied 
to  m?.ke  fuch  mixtures. 

“  The  method  of  uling  the  ointment  is  this  :  Begin¬ 
ning  at  the  head  of  the  fiieep,  and  proceeding  from  be¬ 
tween  the  ears  along  the  back  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
the  wool  is  to  be  divided  in  a  furrow  till  the  fkin  can 
be  touched  ;  and  as  the  furrow  is  made,  the  finger 
flightly  dipped  in  the  ointment  is  to  be  drawn  along  the 
bottom  of  it,  where  it  will  leave  a  blue  ftain  on  the 
fkin  and  adjoining  wool  :  from  this  furrow  fimilar  ones 
muft  be  drawn  down  the  fhoulders  and  thighs  to  the 
legs,  as  far  as  they  are  woolly  ;  and  if  the  animal  is 
much  infe&ed,  two  more  fiiould  be  drawn  along  each 
fide  parallel  to  that  on  the  back,  and  one  do *11  cacti 
fide  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs 

“  Immediately  after  being  drefied,  it  is  ufual  to  turn 
the  fheep  among  other  flock,  without  any  fear  of  the 
infedlion  being  communicated ;  and  there  is  fcarcely  an 
inftance  of  a  iheep  fuftering  any  injury  from  the  appli¬ 
cation.  In  a  few  days  the  blotches  dry  up,  the  itch¬ 
ing  ceafes,  and  the  animal  is  completely  cured  :  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally,  however,  thought  proper  not  to  delay  the  ope¬ 
ration  beyond  Michaelmas. 

“  ’{  he  hippobofea  ovina,  called  in  IJncolnfhire^«£  foggy 
an  animal  well  known  to  all  fhepherds,  wfyich  lives  a- 
mong  the  wool,  and  is  hurtful  to  the  thriving  of  fiieep 
both  by  the  pain  its  bite  occafions  and  the  blood  it 
fucks,  is  dellroyed  by  this  application,  and  the  wool  is 
not  at  all  injured.  Our  wool-buyers  purehafe  the  fleeces 
on  which  the  ftain  of  the  ointment  is  vifible,  rather  in 
preference  to  otherfe,  from  an  opinion  that  the  ufe  of 
it  having  preferved  the  animal  from  being  vgxed  either 
with  the  fcab  or  faggs,  the  wool  is  lefs  liable  to  the  de- 
fe6ls  of  joints  or  knots  ;  a  fault  obferved  to  proceed 
from  every  fudden  flop  in  the  thriving  of  the  animal, 
either  from  want  of  food  or  from  difeafe.  ^ 

“  This  mode  of  curing  was  brought  into  that  part 
of  Lincolnfhire  where  my  property  is  iituated  about  1  2 
years  ago,  by  Mr  Stephenfon  of  Maieham,  and  is  now 
fo  generally  received,  that  the  fcab,  which  ufed  to  be 
the  terror  of  the  farmers,  and  which  frequently  deter¬ 
red  the  more  careful  of  them  from  taking  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  pafluring  their  fiieep  in  the  fertile  and  exten- 
five  commons  with  which  that  diilrid  abounds,  is  no 
longer  regarded  with  any  apprehenfion  :  by  far  the  moll 
of  them  have  their  flock  anointed  in  autumn,  when 
they  return  from  the  common,  whether  they  fhow  any 
fymptons  of  fcab  or  not ;  and  having  done  fo,  conclude 

them 
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them  fa fe  for  fome  time  from  either  giving  or  receiving 
infe&ion.  There  are  people  who  employ  themfelves 
in  the  hufinefs,  and  contra#  to  anoint  our  large  fheep 
at  five  {hillings  a  fcore,  infurrng  for  that  price  the  fuc- 
ccfs  of  the  operation  ;  that  is,  agieeing,  in  cafe  many  of 
the  fheep  break  out  afrefh,  to  repeat  the  operation  gra¬ 
tis  even  fome  months  afterwards  ” 

The  dunt  is  a  diftemper  can  fed  by  a  bladder  of  wa¬ 
ter  gathering  in  the  head.  No  cure  for  this  has  yet 
been  difcovered. 

The  rickets  is  a  hereditary  difeafe  fpr  which  no  anti¬ 
dote  is  known.  The  firft  fymptom  is  a  kind  of  light- 
headednels,  which  makes  the  affe#ed  fheep  appear  wild¬ 
er  than  ufual  when  the  fhepherd  or  any  perfon  ap¬ 
proaches  him.  He  bounces  up  fuddenly  from  his  lare, 
and  runs  to  a  diflance,  as  though  he  were  purfued  by 
dogs.  In  the  fecOnd  ftage  the  principal  fymptom  is 
the  fheep’s  rubbin?  himfelf  againft  trees,  See.  with  fuch 
fury  as  to  pull  off  his  wool  and  tear  away  his  flefh. 

The  diftreffed  animal  has  now  a  violent  itching  in  his 
flan,  the  effe#  of  an  highly  inflamed  blood  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  ever  any  cutaneous  eruption  or 
falutary  critical  difeharge.  In  fhort,  from  all  eirctnn- 
ftances,  the  fever  appears  now  to  be  at  its  height.” — 
The  laft  ftage  of  this  difeafe  “  feems  only  to  be  the  pro- 
grefs  of  diffolution,  after  an  unfavourable  crifis.  The 
poor  animal,  a?  condemned  by  Nature,  appears  ftupid, 
walks  irregularly  (whence  probably  the  name  rickets ), 
generally  lies,  and  cats  little:  thefe  lymptoms  increafe  in 
degree  till  death,  which  follows  a  general  eonfumptvn, 
as  appears  upon  diffedfion  of  the  carcafe  ;  the  juices 
•and  even  folds  having  fuffered  a  general  diffolution.” 

In  order  to  difeover  the  feat  and  nature  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  fheep  that  die  of  it  ought  to  be  differed.  This 
is  faid  to  have  been  done  by  one  gentleman,  Mr  Beal; 
and  he  found  in  the  brain  or  membranes  adjoining  a 
maggot  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
brown  iff  colour.  A  few  experiments  might  caiily  de¬ 
termine  this  fa#. 

The  fly  ftruck  is  cured  by  clipping  the  wool  off  as 
far  as  infe#ed,  and  rubbing  the  parts  dry  with  lime  or 
wood-afhes  ;  curriers  oil  will  heal  the  wounds,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  ftruck  any  more  ;  or  they  may  be  cu¬ 
red  with  care,  without  clipping,  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  will  kill  all  the  vermin  where  it  goes  ;  but  the 
former  is  the  fureft  way. 

The  flux  is  another  difeafe  to  which  fheep  are  fub- 
je#.  The  beft  remedy  is  faid  to  be,  to  houfe  the  fheep 
immediately  when  this  diftemper  appears,  to  keep  them 
very  warm,  and  feed  them  on  dry  hay,  giving  them  fre¬ 
quent  ^lifters  of  warm  milk  and  water.  The  caufc  of 
that  diftemper  is  either  their  feeding  on  wet  lands,  or 
on  grafs  that  is  become  moffy  by  the  lands  having 
been  fed  many  years  without  being  ploughed.  When 
the  farmer  perceives  his  fheep-walks  to  become  moffy, 
or  to  produce  bad  grafs,  he  ftiould  cither  plough  or  ma¬ 
nure  with  hot  lime,  making  kilns  either  very  near  or 
in  the  ffeep  walks,  becaufe  the  hottei  the  lime  is  put 
on,  the  fweeter  the  grafs  comes  up,  and  that  early  in 
the  year. 

Burfling ,  or  as  it  is  called  in  fome  places  the  blafl ,  at¬ 
tacks  fheep  when  driven  into  frelh  grafs  or  young  clo¬ 
ver.  They  overeat  themfelves,  foam  at  the  mouth, 
fwell  exceedingly,  breathe  very  quick  and  fhort,  then 
jump  up,  and  inftantly  fall  down  dead.  In  this  cafe. 


the  only  chance  of  faving  their  life  is  by  ftabbing  them  Sheer- 
in  the  maw  with  an  inllrument  made  for  the  purpofe.  * 

1  he  inftrument  is  a  hollow  tube,  with  a  pointed  wea¬ 
pon  palling  through  it.  A  hole  is  made  with  the 
pointed  weapon;  which  is  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
the  hole  •  s  kept  open  by  inferting  the  tube  till  the  wind 
is  difeharged.  y 

Sheep  are  infefted  with  worms  in  their  nofe  called  Account  of 
ceflrus  oves ,  and  produced  from  the  egg  of  a  large  two-  1  °fe* 
winged  fly.  The  frontal  linufes  above  the  nofe  in  fheep  v.  hi  h  in- 
and  other  animals  are  the  places  where  thefe  woims  live  left  fheep. 
and  attain  their  full  growth.  Thefe  fimifts  are  always 
full  of  a  foft  white  matter,  which  furnifhes  thefe  worms 
with  a  proper  nourifhmertt,  and  are  fufficiently  large 
for  their  habitation;  and  when  they  have  here  acquired 
their  deftined  growth,  in  which  they  are  fit  to  undergo 
their  changes  for  the  fly-ftate,  they  leave  their  old  habi¬ 
tation,  and,  falling  to  the  earth,  bury  themfelves  there  ; 
and  when  thefe  are  hatched  into  flies,  the  female,  when 
fhe  has  been  impregnated  by  the  male,  knows  that  the 
nofe  of  a  fheep  or  other  animal  is  the  only  place  for  her 
to  depolit  her  eggs,  in  order  to  their  coming  to  maturi¬ 
ty.  Mr  Vallilnieri,  to  whom  the  world  owes  fo  many 
difeoveries  in  the  infe#  clafs,  is  the  fii  ft  who  has  given 
any  true  account  of  the  origin  of  thefe  worms.  But 
though  their  true  hiftory  had  been  till  that  time  un¬ 
known,  the  creatures  themfelves  were  very  early  difco¬ 
vered,  and  many  ages  lince  were  efteemed  great  medi¬ 
cines  in  epikpfie?. 

The  fly  produced  from  this  worm  has  all  the  time  of 
its  lie  a  very  lazy  difpofition,  and  does  not  like  to 
make  any  ufc  either  of  its  legs  or  wings.  Its  head  and 
corfelet  together  are  about  as  long  as  its  body,  which 
is  composed  of  five  rings,  ft  leaked  on  the  back  ;  a  pale 
yellow  and  brov  n  are  there  difpofed  in  irregular  fpots ; 
the  belly  is  of  the  fame  colours,  but  they  are  there  more 
regularly  diipofed,  for  the  brown  here  makes  three  lines, 
one  in  the  middle,  and  one  on  each  fide,  and  all  the 
intermediate  {paces  are  yellow.  The  wings  are  nearly  ©if 
the  fame  length  with  the  body,  and  are  a  little  inclined 
in  their  pofition,  fo  as  to  lie  upon  the  body  :  they  do 
not,  however,  cover  it  ;  but  a  naked  fpace  is  left  between 
them.  The  ailerons  or  petty  wings  which  arc  found  un¬ 
der  each  of  the  wings  are  of  a  whitiff  colour,  and  per- 
fe#ly  cover  the  balancers,  fo  that  they  are  not  to  be 
feen  without  lifting  up  thefe. 

The  fly  will  live  two  months  after  it  is  firft  produ¬ 
ced,  but  will  take  no  nouriffment  of  any  kind  ;  and  pof- 
fibly  it  may  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  butterflies, 
which  never  take  any  food  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  living  in  that  ftate.  Reaumur,  Hill.  Inf.  vol  iv. 

P*  &c-  . 

To  find  a  proper  coinpofition  for  marking  fheep  is  Compel!- 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  great  quantities  of  wool  tion  for 
are  every  year  rendered  ufelcfs  by  the  pitch  and  tar  marking, 
with  which  they  are  ufually  marked.  The  requifite 
qualities  for  fuch  a  compofition  are,  that  it  be  cheap, 
that  the  colour  be  ftrong  and  lading,  fo  as  to  bear  the 
changes  of  weather,  and  not  to  injure  the  wool.  Dr 
Lewis  recommends  for  this  purpofe  melted  tallow,  with 
fo  much  charcoal  in  fine  powder  ftirred  into  it  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  it  of  a  full  black  colour,  and  of  a  thick 
confidence.  This  mixture,  being  applied  warm  with  a 
marking  iron,  on  pieces  of  flannel,  quickly  fixed  or'  har¬ 
dened,  bore  moderate  rubbing,  refilled  the  fun  and  rain* 
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fhecp  and  yet  could  be  wafted  out  freely  with  foap,  or  ley, 

11  or  Rale  urine.  In  order  to  render  it  itill  more  durable, 
Sheffield,  ^  prevent  its  being  rubbed  off,  with  the  tallow  may 
be  melted  an  eighth,  fixth,  or  fourth,  of  its  weight  of 
tar,  which  will  readily  waft  out  along  with  k  from  the 
wool.  Lewis's  Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  361. 

Sheef-S  tea  ling.  See  Theft. 

SHEERING,  in  the  fea-hnguage.  When  a  ftip  is 
not  fleered  Readily,  they  fay  fhe  fheers,  or  goes  fheer- 
ing  ;  or  when,  at  anchor,  fhe  goes  in  and  out  by  means 
of  the  current  of  the  tide,  they  alfo  fay  fhe  fheers. 

SHEERNESS,  a  fort  in  Kent,  feated  on  the  point 
where  the  river  Medway  falls  into  the  Thames.  It  was 
built  by  king  Charles  II.  after  the  infult  of  the  Dutch, 
who  burnt  die  men  of  war  at  Chatham.  The  buildings 
belonging  to  it,  in  which  the  officers  lodge,  make  a  pretty 
little  neat  town  ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  yard  and  a  dock, 
a  chapel  and  a  chaplain.  Mr  Lyons,  who  failed  with 
the  Honourable  Captain  Phipps  in  his  voyage  towards 
the  pole,  fused  the  longitude  of  Sheeruefs  to  o.  48'.  E. 
its  latitude  510  25'. 

SHEERS,  a  name  given  to  an  engine  ufed  to  hoifl 
or  difplace  the  lower  malls  of  a  fliip.  The  fteers  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  royal  navy  are  compofed 
of  feveral  long  malts,  whofe  heels  reft  upon  the  fide  of 
the  hulk,  and  having  their  heads  declining  outwaid 
from  the  perpendicular,  fo  as  to  hang  over  the  veffel 
whofe  mails  are  to  be  fixed  or  difplaced.  The  tackles, 
which  extend  from  the  head  of  the  maft  to  the  fheer- 
beads,  are  intended  to  pull  in  the  latter  toward  the  mad- 
head,  particularly  when  they  are  charged  with  the 
weight  of  a  mafl  after  it  is  raiftd  out  of  any  fliip, 
which  is  performed  by  ftrong  tackles  depending  from 
the  fteer-heads.  The  effort  of  thefe  tackles  is  produced 
by  two  capfterns,  fixed  on  the  deck  for  this  purpofe. 

I11  merchant  fhips  thi3  machine  is  compofed  of  two 
mails  or  props,  ere&fcd  in  the  fame  veffel  wherein  the 
mafl  is  to  be  planted,  or  from  whence  it  is  to  be  remo¬ 
ved.  The  lower  ends  of  thefe  props  reft  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  fides  of  the  deck,  and  their  upper  parts  are  faflen- 
ed  acrofs,  fo  as  that  a  tackle  which  hangs  from  the  in- 
terfe&ion  may  be  almoft  perpendicularly  above  the 
Ration  of  the  malt  to  which  the  mechanical  powers  are 
applied.  Thefe  fheers  are  fecured  by  flays,  which  ex¬ 
tend  forward  and  aft  to  the  oppofite  extremities  of  the 
veffel. 

SHEET-Lead.  See  Plumbery. 

Sheet,  in  fea-language,  a  rope  faflened  to  one  or 
both  the  lower  corners  of  a  fail,  to  extend  and  retain  it 
in  a  particular  Ration.  When  a  Ship  fails  with  a  lateral 
wind,  the  lower  corner  of  the  main  and  fore  fail  are  faf- 
tened  by  a  tack  and  a  fhect ;  the  former  being  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  the  latter  to  leeward  5  the  tack,  however,  is 
entirely  diffufed  with  a  Rern  wind,  whereas  the  lail  is 
never  fpread  without  the  afliRance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
fheets.  The  Ray-fails  and  ftudding-fails  have  only  one 
tack  and  one  fteet  each  :  the  Ray-fail  tacks  are  always 
faRened  forward,  and  the  fteet  drawn  aft;  but  the  ftud- 
ding-fail  tack  draws  the  under  clue  of  the  foil  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  boom,  whereas  the  fteet  is  employed  to 
extend  the  inmoft. 

SHEFFIELD,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  about  162  miles  from  London,  is  a  large, 
thriving,  populous  town  on  the  borders  of  Dcrbyfhire; 
has  a  fine  ftone  bridge  over  the  Don,  and  another  over 
the  Sheaf,  and  a  church  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 


It  had  a  caflle  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  in 
which,  or  elfe  in  the  manor-houfe  of  the  Park,  Mary  — r*-’  , 
Queen  of  Scots  was  prifoner  16  or  17  years  ;  but  after 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  it  was,  with  feveral  others,  by 
order  of  parliament  demolifhed.  In  1673  an  hofpital 
was  erected  here,  and  endowed  with  200I.  a-year.  There 
is  a  charity- fchool  for  30  boys,  and  another  for  30  girls. 

This  town  has  been  noted  feveral  hundred  years  for  cut¬ 
lers  and  fmiths  manufactures,  which  were  encouraged 
and  advanced  by  the  neighbouring  mines  of  iron,  parti¬ 
cularly  for  files  and  knives,  or  whittles  ;  for  the  laft  qf 
which  efpecially  it  has  been  a  ftaple  for  above  300  years; 
and  it  is  reputed  to  excel  Birmingham  in  thefe  wares, 
as  much  as  itls  furpaffed  by  it  in  locks,  hinges,  nails,  and 
poiifhed  Reel.  The  firft  mills  in  England  for  turning 
grindftones  were  alfo  fet  up  here.  The  houfes  look 
black  from  the  continual  fmoke  of  the  forges.  Here 
ate  600  mafter  cutlers,  incorporated  by  the  Ryle  of  the 
Cutlers  of  Iiallamfsire  (of  which  this  is  reckoned  the  chief 
town),  who  employ  not  lefs  than  40,000  perfons  in 
the  iron  manufactures  ;  and  each  of  the  mafters  gives  a 
particular  Ramp  to  his  wares.  There  is  a  large  market 
on  Tuefday  for  many  commodities,  but  efpecially  for 
corn,  which  is  bought  up  here  for  the  whole  Weft  Ri¬ 
sing,  Derbyfhire,  and  Nottinghamfhite.  It  has  fairs 
©n  Tuefday  after  Trinity-Sunday,  and  November  28, 

In  the  new  market-place,  ereCted  by  the  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  the  ftambles  are  built  upon  a  moR  excellent  plan, 
and  Rrongly  inclofed.  There  are  feveral  other  new  good 
buildings,  fuch  as  a  large  and  elegant  oCtagon  chapel 
belonging  to  the  hofpital  or  almshoufes:;  likewifea  good 
affembly-room  and  theatre.  We  muft  not  omit  the  large 
Ream-engine,  lately  finifhed,  for  the  purpofe  of  pclifh- 
ing  and  grinding  the  various  forts  of  hardware.  The 
parifa  being  very  large,  as  well  as  populous,  Mary  I. 
incorporated  12  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and  their 
fucceffors  for  ever,  by  the  Ryle  of  the  Twelve  Capital 
Burgejfes  of  Sheffield^  empowering  them  to  eleCt  and 
ordain  three  priefls  to  affift  the  vicar,  who  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  certain  lands  and  rents  which  fhe  gave  out 
of  the  crown  ;  and  lince  this  fcttlement  two  more  cha¬ 
pels  have  been  built  in  two  hamlets  of  this  pari  ft, 
which  are  ferved  by  two  of  the  affiflants,  while  the 
third,  in  his  turn,  helps  the  vicar  in  his  parift- church. 

James  I.  founded  a  free  grammar-fehool  here,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  13  fchool  burgeffesto  manage  the  revenue,  and 
appoint  the  mafter  and  lifter.  A  new  chapel  was  built 
lately  by  the  contributions  of  the  people  of  the  town 
and  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry.  Water 
is  conveyed  by  pipes  into  Sheffield,  whofe  inhabitants 
pay  but  a  moderate  rent  for  it.  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  are  fome  mines  of  alum.  The  remains  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  fortification  between  this  town  and  Rotheram, 
which  is  fix  miles  lower  down  the  river,  are  Rill  vifible ; 
and  here  is  alfo  the  famous  trench  of  five  miles  long, 
by  fome  called  Devils  or  Dane's  Bank ,  and  by  others 
Kemp  Bank  and  Temple's  Bank*  W.  Long.  1.  29.  N. 

Lat.  53.  20. 

Sheffield  (John),  duke  of  Buckinghamfhire,  an 
eminent  writer  of  the  laft  and  prefent  century,  of 
great  perfonal  bravery,  and  an  able  minuter  of  Rate, 
was  born  about  1650.  He  loft  his  father  at  nine 
years  of  age  5  and  his  mother  marrying  lord  Offul- 
fton,  the  care  of  his  education  was  left  entirely  to  a 
governor,  who  did  not  greatly  improve  him  in  his 
Rudies.  Finding  that  he  was  deficient  in  many  parts 
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Shield,  of  literature,  he  refolved  to  devote  a  certain  number 
hours  every  day  to  his  fludies  ;  and  thereby  im- 
r  proved  himfelf  to  the  decree  of  learning  he  afterwards 
attained.  Though  poffeffed  of  a  good  eftate,  lie  did 
not  abandon  himfelf  to  pleafure  and  indolence,  but 
entered  a  volunteer  in  the  fecond  Dutch  war  ;  and 
accordingly  was  in  that  famous  naval  engagement 
where  the  duke  of  York  commanded  as  admiral:  on 
which  occafion  his  lordfhip  behaved  fo  gallantly,  that 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Royal  Catharine. 
He  afterward  made  a  campaign  in  the  French  fervice 
under  M.  de  Turenne.  As  Tangier  was  in  danger  of 
being  taken  by  the  Moors,  he  offered  to  head  the 
forces  which  were  fent  to  defend  it;  and  accordingly 
was  appointed  to  command  them.  He  was  then  earl 
of  Mulgrave,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  king  Charles  II.  The  Moors  retired  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  his  majefty’s  forces  ;  and  the  refult  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  the  blowing  up  of  Tangier.  He  continu¬ 
ed  in  feveral  great  polls  during  the  fhort  reign  of  king 
James  II.  till  that  unfortunate  prince  was  dethroned. 
Loid  Mulgrave,  though  he  paid  his  refpedls  to  king 
William  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  yet 
did  not  accept  of  any  poft  in  the  government  till  fome 
years  after.  In  the  iixth  year  of  William  and  Mary 
he  was  created  marquis  of  Normanby  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  one  of  the  moil  adlive  and  zealous 
oppofers  of  the  bill  which  took  away  Sir  John  Fen¬ 
wick  s  life  ;  and  exerted  the  utmoff  vigour  in  carrying 
through  the  Treafon  Bill,  and  the  bill  for  Triennial  Par- 
■  liaments.  He  enjoyed  fome  confiderable  polls  under  king 
William,  and  en  joyed  much  of  his  favour  and  confidence. 
In  1702  he  was  fworn  lord  privy- feal ;  and  in  the  fame 
year  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  to  treat  of 
an  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  In  1703  he 
was  created  duke  of  Normanby,  and  foon  after  duke  of 
Buckinghamfhire.  In  1 7  r  1  he  was  made  Reward  of  her 
majefly’s  houfehold,  and  prefident  of  the  council.  During 
queen  Anne's  reign  he  was  but  once  out  of  employ^ 
rrient ;  and  then  he  voluntarily  Tefigned,  being  attached 
to  what  were  called  the  'Tory  principles .  Her  majefty 
offered  to  make  him  lord-chancellor  ;  but  lie  declined  the 
office.  .  He  was  f  11  flru mental  in  the  change  of  the  mi- 
ciflry  in  1710.  A  circumflance  that  rcfle&s  the  high- 
efl  honour  on  him  is,  the  vigour  with  which  he  adfed  in 
favour  of  the  unhappy  Catalans,  who  afterward  were  fo 
inhumanly  facrihced.  He  was  furvived  by  only  one  le¬ 
gitimate  fun  (who  died  at  Rome  in  1735);  but  left  fe¬ 
veral  natural  children.  His  worft  enemies  allow  that 
he  lived  on  very  good  terms  with  his  lafl  wife,  natural 
daughter  to  king  James  II.  the  late  duchefs  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  a  lady  who  always  behaved  with  a  dignity  fuit- 
nble  to  the  daughter  of  a  king.  He  died  in  1721. 
He  was  admired  by  the  poets  of  his  age  ;  by  Dry  den, 

1  rior,  and  \j-arth.  His  Effay  on  Poetry  was  applauded 
b1/  Addifon,  and  his  Rehearfal  is  Hill  read  with  pleafure. 
His  writings  were  fplendidly  piinted  in  1723,  in  two 
volumes  4to  ;  and  have  trace  been  reprinted  in  1  7  29^  in 
two  vols  8vo.  The  firfl  contains  his  poems  on  various 
jubje&s  :  the  fecond,  his  profe  works ;  which  confifl  of 
hiftorical  memoirs,  fpeeches  in  parliament,  chara&ers, 
dialogues,  critical  obfervations,  effays,  and  letters.  It 
raaI  be  Proper  to  obferve,  that  the  edition  of  17*9  is 
canrated  ;  fome  particulars  relating  to  the  revolution  in 
that  of  1723  having  given  offence. 

HEFPIELDIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants 


belonging  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria,  and  to  the  order  Shei£ 
of  monogynia.  The  corolla  is  bell-ihaped  ;  the  fila-  II 
ments  are  10,  of  which  every  fecond  is  barren.  The  Sb<:^  t 
capfule  confifts  of  one  cell,  which  has  four  valves.  Theie 
is  only  one  fpecies,  the  repens . 

SHEIK,  in  the  oriental  cufloms,  the  perfon  who 
has  the  care  of  the  mofques  in  Egypt ;  his  duty  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  imams  at  Conllantinople.  There 
are  more  or  fewer  of  thefe  to  every  mofque,  according 
to  its  fize  or  revenue.  One  of  thefe  is  head  over  the 
reft,  and  anfwers  to  a  parifh-pridl  with  us  ;  and  has 
under  him,  in  large  mofques,  the  readers,  and  people 
who  cry  out  to  go  to  prayers ;  but  in  fmail  mofques 
the  fheik  is  obliged  to  do  all  this  himfelf.  In  fucli  it 
is  their  bufinefs  to  open  the  mofque,  to  cry  to  prayers* 
and  to  begin  their  fhort  devotions  at  the  head  of  the 
congregation,  who  fland  rank  and  file  in  great  order, 
and  make  all  their  motions  together.  Every  Friday" 
the  fheik  makes  an  harangue  to  his  congregation. 

S'HEiK-Be/let ,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  Oriental 
nations.-  In  Egypt  the  fheik-bellet  is  the  head  of  a 
city,  and  is  appointed  by  the  pacha.  The  bufinefs  of 
this  officer  is  to  take  care  that  no  innovations  be  made 
which  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  Porte,  and  that  they 
fend  no  orders  which  may  hurt  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  But  all  his  authority  depends  on  his  credit 
and  intereft,  not  his  office  :  for  the  government  of  Egypt 
is  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  often  the  people  of  the  leaft  pow¬ 
er  by  their  pods  have  the  greateft  influence ;  and  a  caia 
of  tlie  janizaries  or  Arabs,  and  fometimes  one  of  their 
mean  eft  officers,  an  oda-bafha,  finds  means,  by  his  parts- 
an*  abilities,  to  govern  all  things. 

SHEILDS.  See  Shields. 

SEIEKEL,  the  name  of  a  weight  and  coin,  current: 
among  the  ancient  Jews.  Dr  Arbutlinot  makes  the 
weight  of  the  fhekel  equal  to  9  pennyweights  2-j  grains 
Troy  weight  ;  and  the  value  equal  to  2  s.  3-g-d,  Ster¬ 
ling.  The  golden  fhekel  was  worth  L.  1  :  i  *6  :  6. 

SHELDRAKE,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 

SHELF,  among  miners,  the  fame  with  what  they 
otherwife  call  fajl  ground  or  fajl  country  ;  being  that 
part  of  the  internal  ftru£lure  of  the  earth  which  they 
find  lying  even  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  evidently 
retaining  its  primitive  form  and  fituation. 

SHELL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  hard,  and,  as  it  were,, 
flony  covering,  with  which  certain  animals- are  defend¬ 
ed,  and  thence  called JhellfJh.. 

The  Angular  regularity,  beautv,  and  delicacy  in  the-F  r  - 
flruaure  of  the  fhells  of  animals/  and  the  variety  and-o fEZ* 
brilliancy  in  the  colouring  of  many  of  them,  at  the: 
fame  time  that  they  flrike  the  attention,  of  the  molt  in¬ 
curious  observers,  have  at  all  times  excited  philofophers, 
to  inquire  into  and  detect,,  if  pofiible,  the-  caufes  and 
manner  of  their  formation.  But  the  attempts  of  natu- 
ralifts,  ancient  and  modern,  to  difcover  this  procefs* 
have  conftantly  proved,  unfuecefsful  M.  de  Reaumur 
hitherto  appears  alone  to  have  given,  a  plaulible  account,, 
at  leaft,  of  the  formation  of  the  fhellof  the  garden-fnaib 
in  particular,  founded  on  a  courfe  of  very  ingenious  ex¬ 
periments,  related  in  the  Paris  Memoirs  *.  He  there  *  a  yr 
endeavours  to  fhow,  that  this  fubflance.  is  produced^  r  Ac  'd*'  ■ 
merely  by  the  perfpirable  matter-  of  the  animal  conden— sttmee  1709,^ 
fmg  and  afterv/ards  hardening  on- itsffurfaee,  and  accord- P* •  475* 
ingly  taking  tlie-figiirc  of  its  body,  which  has  perform-^',  t 
ed  the  office  of  a  mould  to  it;  in  fhort,  that  the  fhdLia 7*m X 
of  a  ffiail,  and,  as  he  Hgpofed,  of  all  other  animals  oof**- 
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feffed  of  fhells,  was  only  the  product  of  a  vifeotts  tranf- 
udation  from  the  body  of  the  animal,  containing  earthy 
particles  united* by  mere  juxtapofition.  This.  hypo- 
thefts,  however,  is  liable  to  very  great  and  infur- 
mountable  difficulties,  if  we  apply  it  to  the  formation 
of  fome  of  the  moil  common  fhells  ;  for  how,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  fyftem,  it  may  be  afked,  can  the  oyfter, 
for  inftar.ee,  confidered  fimply  as  a  mould,  form  to  it- 
felf  a  covering  fo  much  exceeding  its  own  body  in  di- 
menfions  ? 

M.  HcritTant,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  1766,  has  difeovered  the  ItruCture  of  fhells 
to  be  organical.  In  the  numerous  experiments  that 
he  made  on  an  immenfe  number,  and  a  very  great  va¬ 
riety,  of  animal  fhells,  he  conftantly  found  that  they 
were  compofed  of  two  diftinft  fubflances  ;  one  of  which 
is  a  cretaceous  or  earthy  matter ;  and  the  other  ap¬ 
peared,  from  many  experiments  made  upon  it  by 
burning,  diftillatien,  and  otherwife,  to  be  evidently  of 
an  animal  nature.  Thefe  two  fubflances  he  dexterouf- 
Jy  feparated  from  each  other  by  a  very  eafy  chemical 
analyfis  ;  by  the  gentle  operation  of  which  they  were 
exhibited  diftinCtly  to  view,  without  any  material  alte¬ 
ration  from  the  action  of  the  folvent,  or  inflrument  em¬ 
ployed  for  that  purpofe.  On  an  entire  fhell  or  a 
fragment  of  one,  contained  in  a  glafs  veffel,  he  poured 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  nitrous  acid,  confiderably 
diluted  either  with  water  or  fpirit  of  wine.  After  the 
liquor  has  diffolved  all  the- earthy  part  of  the  fhell 
^which  may  be  collected  after  precipitation  by  a  fixed 
or  volatile  alkali),  there  remains  floating  in  it  a  foft  fub- 
ftance,  confifling  of  innumerable  membranes  of  a  reti- 
form  appearance,  and  difpofed,  in  different  fhells,  in  a 
Variety  of  portions,  which  conilitutes  the  animal  part 
of  it.  This,  as  it  has  not  been  affected  by  the  folvent, 
retains  the  exaCt  figure  of  the  fhell  ;  and,  on  being  view¬ 
ed  through  a  microfcope,  exhibits  fatisfa&ory  proofs  of 
a  vafcular  and  organ ical  ftruClure.  He  fhows  that  this 
membranous  fub (lance  is  an  appendix  to  the  body  of  the 
animal,  or  a  continuation  of  the  tendinous  fibres  that 
Compofe  the  ligaments  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  its  fhell  ; 
and  that  this  laft  owes  its  hardnefs  to  the  earthy  par¬ 
ticles  conveyed  through  the  veffels  of  the  animal,  which 
fix  themfelves  into,  and  incrufl,  as  it  were,  the  mefhes 
formed  by  the  reticular  filaments  of  which  this  mem¬ 
branous  fubftance  is  compofed.  In  the  fhell  called  por- 
celaine ,  in  particular,  the  delicacy  of  thefe  membranes 
was  fo  great,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  it  into  fpirit 
of  wine,  to  which  he  had  the  patience  to  add  a  finale 
drop  of  fpirit  of  nitre  day  by  day,  for  the  fpace  of  two 
months ;  left  the  air  generated,  or  let  loofe  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  acid  on  the  earthy  fubftance,  fhould  tear  the 
compares  of  its  fine  membranous  ftruClure  into  Mat¬ 
ters  ;  as  it  certainly  would  have  done  in  a  more  hafty 
and  lefs  gentle  diffolution.  The  delicate  reticulated 
film,  left  after  this  operation,  had  all  the  tenuity  of  a 
fpider’s  webg,  and  accordingly  he  does  not  attempt  to 
delineate  its  organization.  In  other  fhells  he  employed 
even  five  or  fix  months  in  demon  drafting  the  complica¬ 
ted  membranous  ftruClure  of  thisanimal-fubftancc  by  this 
kind  of  chemical  anatomy.  In  general,  however,  the 
procefs  does  not  require  much  time. 

Of  the  many  fmgular  configurations  and  appearances 
of  the  membranous  part  of  different  fhells,  which  are 
deferibed  in  this  memoir,  and  are  delineated  in  feveral 
well  executed  plates,  we  fhall  mention  only,  as  a  fpe- 
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cimen,  the  curiam  membranous  ftruClure  ohf?rvcd  U 
the  laminse  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  other  fhells  of  the 
fame  kind,  after  having  been  expofed  to  the  operation 
of  the  author’s  folvent.  Be  fide  the  great  variety  of 
fixed  or  permanent  colours  with  which  he  found  the 
animal-filaments  of  thefe  fhells  to  he  adorned,  it  is 
known,  that  the  fhell  itfelf  prefents  to  the  view  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  rich  and  changeable  colours,  the  production 
of  which  tie  eafily  explains  from  the  configurations  of 
their  membranes.  Nature,  he  obferves,  always  mag¬ 
nificent  in  her  defigns,  but  fmgularly  frugal  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  or  them,  produces  thefe  brilliant  decorations  at 
a  very'  fmall  expence.  The  memhranous  fubftance  a- 
bove-mentioned  is  plaited  and  rumpled,  as  it  were,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  its  exterior  lamina,  incrufted  with 
their  earthy  and  femi-tranfparent  matter,  form  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  little  prifms,  placed  in  all  kinds  of  direc¬ 
tions,  which  refraCt  the  rays  of  light,  and  produce  all. 
the  changes  of  colour  obfervable  in  theie  fhells. 

With  refpect  to  the  figures  and  colours  of  fhells,  it 
is  obferved,  that  river  fhells  have  not  fo  agreeable  or  di- 
verfified  a  colour  as  the  land  and  fea  fhells ;  but  the  va¬ 
riety  in  the  figure,  colours,  and  other  characters  of  fea 
fhells,  is  ai  m  oft  infinite.  The  number  of  diftinCt  fpecies 
we  find  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  is  very  great;  and 
donbtkfs  the  deep  bottoms  of  the  fea,  and  the  fhores 
yet  unexplored  contain  multitudes  ft  ill  unknown  to  us. 

Even  the  fame  fpecies  differ  in  fome  degree  in  almoft 
every  individual;  fo  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any  two  fhells 
which  are  alike  in  all  rei peCts.  . 

This  wonderful  variety,  however,  is  not  all  the  pro-  ^Wc 
ducc  of  one  fea  or  one  country  •,  the  different  parts  of  m  ft 
the  world  afford  us  their  different  beauties.  Bonani  beautiful 
obferves,  that  the  moft  beautiful  fhells  we  are  acquaint- 
ed  with  come  from  the  Eaft  Indies  and  from  the  Red 
feT.  This  is  in  fome  degree  countenanced  by  what  is 
found  to  this  day;  and  from  the  general  obfevvations  of 
the  curious,  it  feuns,  that  the  fun,  by  the  great  heat 
that  it  gives  to  the  countries  near  the  line,  exalts  the 
colours  of  the  fhells  produced  there,  and  gives  them  a 
luftre  and  brilliancy  that  thole  of  colder  climates  always 
want :  and  it  may  be,  that  ihe  waters  oi  thofe  vaft  Teas, 
which  arc  not  hibjeCt  to  he  weakened  by  frefh  livers, 
give  a  nourifhment  to  the  fifh,  that  may  add  to  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  their  fhells.  j 

The  fhores  of  Afia  furnifh  us  with  the  pearl oyfters 
and  fcallops  in  great  perfection.  About  Amboyna  are  found  in 
found  the  moft  beautiful  fpeeimens  of  the  cabbage-fhell, 
the  arrofoir,  the  ducal  mantle,  and  the  coral  oyiters,  or 
echinated  oyiters.  Here  alfo  are  found  a  great  variety 
of  extremely  beautiful  umfcles,  tellinas,  and  volutae ; 
fome  fine  buccinums,  and  the  fhell  called  the  Eth  ophn 
crown,  in  its  greateft  perfection.  The  dolia,  the  mu- 
rices,  and  the  caflandrie,  are  alfo  found  on  thefe  coafts 
in  great  beauty'.  Many  elegant  fnails  and  icrew- fhells 
are  alfo  brought  from  thence  ;  and  finally,  the  ferapion 
and  fpider-fhells.  The  Maidive  and  Philippine  iflands, 

Bengal,  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  abound  with  the  moft 
elegant  of  all  the  fpecies  of  fnails,  and  furnifh  many  other  - 
kinds  of  fhells  in  great  abundance  and  perfection.  China4 
abounds  in  the  fineft  fpecies  of  porcelain  fhells,  and  has 
alfo  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  fnails.  Japan  furnifhes 
us  with  all  the  thicker  and  larger  bivalves  ;  and  the  file 
of  Cyprus  is  famous  above  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  patella  or  limpet 
found  there. 
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America  affords  many  very  elegant  (hells,  but  neither 
in  fo  great  abundance  nor  beauty  as  the  (hores  of  Alia. 
Panama  is  famous  for  the  cylinders  or  rhombi,  and  we 
have  befide,  from  the  fame  place,  fome  good  porcelains, 
and  a  very  fine  fpecies  of  do  Hum,  or  concha  globofa ,  call¬ 
ed  from  this  place  the  Panama  purple  JJjelL  One  of  the 
moll  beautiful  of  the  cylinders  is  alfo  known  among  our 
naturalifts  under  the  name  of  the  Panama  /hell.  About 
Brafil,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  there  are  found  mu- 
rices  and  dolia  of  extreme  beauty  ;  and  alfo  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  porcelains,  purpura,  pedtens,  nerira,  bucardiae 
or  heart-fhells,  and  elegant  limpets.  The  ifie  of  Cay¬ 
enne  affords  one  of  the  moll  beautiful  of  the  buccimim 
kind,  and  the  Midas  ear  is  found  principally  about  this 
place.  Jamaica  and  the  ifland  of  Barbadoes  have  their 
fhores  covered  with  porcelains,  chamae,  arid  buccina; 
and  at  St  Domingo  there  are  found  almoft  all  the  fame 
fpecies  of  {hells  that  we  have  from  the  Eatl  Indies;  only 
they  are  lefs  beautiful,  and  the  colours  more  pale  and 
dead.  The  pearl-oyfler  is  found  alfo  on  this  coaft,  but 
fmaller  than  in  the  Perfian  gulf.  At  Martinico  there 
are  found  in  general  the  fame  (hells  as  at  St  Domingo, 
but  yet  lefs  beautiful.  About  Canada  are  found  the 
violet  chamae,  and  the  lakes  of  that  country  abound 
with  mufcles  of  a  very  elegant  pale  blue  and  pale 
red  colours.  Some  fpecies  of  thefe  are  remarkably 
light  and  thin  ;  others  are  very  thick  and  heavy.  The 
Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland  is  very  barren  in  (hells  : 
the  principal  kind  found  there  are  mufcles  of  feveral 
fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  of  confideiable  beauty.  A- 
bout  Carthagena  there  are  many  mother-of-pearl  (hells, 
but  they  are  not  of  fo  brilliant  colours  as  thofe  of  the 
Perfian  gulf.  The  ifland  of  Magellan,  at  the  fonthern 
point  of  America,  fnrniflies  us  with  a  very  remarkable 
fpecies  of  mufcle  called  by  its  name  ;  and  feveral  very 
elegant  fpecies  of  limpets  are  found  there,  particularly 
the  pyramidal 

#  In  Africa,  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  there  is  a  prodi¬ 
gious  quantity  of  that  fmall  (pecies  of  porcelain  which 
is  uied  there  as  money  ;  and  there  is  another  fpecies  of 
porcelain  on  the  fame  coaft  which  is  all  over  white : 
the  women  make  bracelets  of  thefe,  and  the  people  of 
the  Levant  adorn  their  hair  with  them.  The  coaft  of 
Zanguebar  is  very  rich  in  (hells :  we  find  there  a  vaft 
variety  of  the  large  porcelains,  many  of  them  of  great 
beauty ;  and  the  nux  marts  or  fea- nut  is  very  frequent- 
there.  Befide  thefe,  and  many  other  (hells,  there  are 
found  on  this  coaft  all  the  fpecies  of  nautili,  many  of 
which  are  very  beautiful.  The  Canary  ides  abound 
with  a  vaft  variety  of  the  murices,  and  fome  other 
good  (hells ;  and  we  have  from  Madeira  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  echini  or  fea-eggs  different  from  thofe  of 
the  European  feas.  Several  fpecies  of  mufcles  are  alfo 
common  there,  and  the  auris  marina  is  nowhere  more 
abundant.  The  Red  fea  is  beyond  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  abundant  in  (hells,  fcarce  any  kind  is  want¬ 
ing  there ;  but  what  we  principally  have  from  thence 
are  the  purpuras,  porcelains,  and  echini  marini. 

The  Mediterranean  and  Northern  ocean  contain  a 
great  variety  ol  (hells,  and  many  of  very  remarkable  ele¬ 
gance  and  beauty;  they  are  upon  the  whole,  however, 
greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  Me¬ 
diterranean  abounds  much  more  in  (hells  than  the  O- 
cean.  T  he  gulf  of  Tarentum  affords  great  variety  of 
purpura,  of  porcelains,  nautili,  and  elegant  oyfters;  the 
coafts  of  Naples  and  Sardinia  afford  alfo  the  fame,  and 
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with  them  a  vaft  number  of  the  folens  of  all  the  known  Shells 
fpecies.  The  ifland  of  Sicily  is  famous  for  a  very  ele-  — v~" 
gant  kind  of  oyfter  which  is  white  all  over ;  pinnae  ma¬ 
rine  and  porcelains  are  alfo  found  in  great  plenty  there, 
with  telhna;  and  chamse  of  many  fpecies,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  beautiful  (hells.  Corfica  is  famous, 
beyond  all  other  places,  for  vaft  quantities  of  the  pinnx 
inannac  ;  ami  many  other  very  beautiful  (hells  are  found 
there.  (.Lifter,  Hift.  Conchy].)  About  Syracufe  are 
found  the  gondola  (hell,  the  alated  murex,  and  a  great 
variety  of  elegant  fnails,  with  fome  of  the  dolia  and  ne- 
ritx.  The  Adriatic  fea,  or  gulf  of  Venice,  is  lefs  fur- 
nilhed  with  fkells  than  almoit  any  of  the  feas  there¬ 
about.  Mufcles  and  oyfters  of  feveral  fpecies  are  how¬ 
ever  found  there,  and  fome  of  the  cordiform  or  heart- 
ihells;  there  are  alfo  fome  tellinx.  About  Ancona 
there  are  found  vaft  numbers  of  the  pholades  buried  in 
ftone  ;  and  the  aures  marinx  are  particularly  frequent 
about  Puzzoli.  (Brmani,  Recreat.  Merit,  et  Ocul).  9 

The  ports  of  Marfeilles,  Toulon,  and  Antibes,  are0n  the 
full  of  pinna:  marinx,  mufcles,  tellinx,  and  chamx.  p0aft  of 
1  he  coafts  of  Bretagne  afford  great  numbers  of  the  e’ 
conchx  anatiferx  and  pouffepieds ;  they  are  found  on 
old  rotten  boards,  on  fea  fubftances,  and  among  clu¬ 
tters  of  fponges.  The  other  ports  of  France,  as 
Rochelle,  Dunkirk,  Breit,  St  Maloes,  and  others,  fur- 
nitti  oyfters  excellent  for  the  table,  but  of  the  com¬ 
mon  kind,  and  of  no  beauty  in  their  ft  ells  ;  great 
numbers  of  mufcles  are  alfo  found  there  ;  and  the  com¬ 
mon  tellinx,  the  onion-peel  oyfters,  the  folens,  and 
conchx  anatiferx,  are  alfo  frequent  there.  At  Gran- 
ville,  m  Lower  Normandy,  there  are  found  very  beau¬ 
tiful  peftens,  and  fome  ol  the  cordiform  or  heart- 
ftells.. 

Our  own  Englift  coafts  arc  not  the  leaft  fruitful  in  Of  Britain, 
ftells,  tho’  they  do  not  produce  fuch  elegantly  painted 
ones  as  the  Indies.  About  Plymouth  are  found  oyfters, 
mufcles,  and  folens,  in  great  abundance;  and  there,  and 
on  moil:  or  our  other  fhores,  are  numbers  of  the  aures  ma- 
rinx  and  dentalia,  with  pectens,  which  are  excellent  food; 
and  many  elegant  fpecies  of  the  chamx  and  tellinx  are 
lifted  up  in  the  fea  about  Scarborough  and  other  places. 

Ireland  affords  us  great  numbers  of  mufcles,  and  fome 
very  elegant  fcallop-ftells  in  great  abundance,  and  the 
pholades  are  frequent  on  molt  of  our  ftores.  We  have 
alfo  great  variety  of  the  buccina  and  cochlex,  fome  vo- 
lutx  ;  and,  on  the  Guernfey  coaft,  a  peculiarly  beauti- 
iuMnail,  called  thence  the  Guernfey  -/nail. 

I  he  coafts  @f  Spain  and  Portugal  afford  much  the  Of  Spain 
lame  fpecies  of  ftells  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  they  are  Bortu- 
of  much  fainter  colours,  and  greatly  inferior  in  beauty. ^  ^c" 
there  are,  according  to  Tavernier  and  others,  fome  ri¬ 
vers  in  Bavaria  in  which  there  are  found  pearls  of  a  fine 
water.  .  bout  Cadiz  there  are  found  very  large  pinnx 
rnaniix,  and  fome  fine  buccina.  The  ides  of  Majorca 
and  Minorca  afford  a  great  variety  of  extremely  elegant 
ftells.  I  he  pinnx  marinx  are  alfo  very  numerous 
there,  and  their  hlk  is  wrought  into  gloves,  (lockings, 
and  other  things,  ihe  Baltic  affords  a  great  many 
beautiful  fpec.es,  but  particularly  an  orange-coloured 
peften,  or  fcallop-ftell,  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  ; 

The  freft  water  ftells  are  found  much  more  fre- Premia- 
quently,  and  m  much  greater  plenty  than  the  fea  <er  (hells, 
kinds ;  there  is  fcarce  a  pond,  a  ditch,  or  a  river  of 
irelh  water  m  any  part  of  the  world  in  which  there 
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are  not  found  vail  numbers  of  thefe  fhells  with  the 
fifh  living  in  them.  All  thefe  fhells  are  fmall,  and 
they  are  of  very  little  beauty,  being  ufualiy  of  a  plain 
greyifh  or  brownifh  colour.  Our  ditches  afford  us 
chamse,  buccina,  neritse,  and  fome  patellx  ;  but  the 
Nile,  and  fome  other  rivers,  furnifhed  the  ancients  with 
a  fpecies  of  tellina  which  was  large  and  eatable,  arid  fo 
much  fuperior  to  the  common  fea  tellina  in  flavour, 
that  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  tellina  regia, 
<£  the  royal  tellina.”  We  have  a  fmall  fpecies  of  bucci- 
num  common  in  our  frtfh  waters,  which  is  very  de- 
pant,  and  always  has  its  operculum  in  the  manner  of 
the  larger  buccina ;  a  fmall  kind  of  mufcle  is  alfo  very 
common,  which  is  fo  extremely  thin  and  tender,  that  it 
can  hardly  be  handled  without  breaking  to  pieces.  The 
large  fiefh  water  mufcle,  commonly  called  in  England 
the  horfe-mufcles  is  too  well  known  to  need  a  defeription; 
and  the  fize  fufficiently  diflingui flies  it  from  all  other 
frefh  water  fhells. 

In  collecting  fhells,  it  is  mofl  advifable,  whenever 
it  can  be  done,  to  get  thofe  which  have  in  them  the  li¬ 
ving  animals  ;  becaufe  we  fhall  thus  obtain  the  natural 
hiftory  of  the  animals,  and  the  fhells  themfelves  in  their 
natural  beauty,  and  the  full  glow  of  their  colours. 
Shells  fhould  be  alfo  procured  from  the  deeper  parts 
of  their  reforts,  and  immediately  after  fforms  on  the 
fea  beaches  and  fhores;  becaufe,  by  being  much  expofed 
to  the  fun,  their  colours  fade,  and  they  are  liable  to 
other  accidents  that  injure  them.  In  order  to  kill  the 
iifh  that  inhabits  them,  Mr  Da  Cofla  advifes  to  give 
them  a  quick  dip  in  boiling  water,  and  when  they  are 
cooled,  to  lay  them  in  cold  water  till  they  are  cleaned  ; 
and  in  this  operation  they  fhould  not  be  touched  with 
aquafortis,  or  any  other  acid,  nor  expofed  to  the  heat 
of  the  fire  and  fun. 

The  art  of  polifhing  fhells  arrived  but  lately  at  its 
prefent  ftate  of  perfection  ;  and  as  the  love  of  fea' fhells 
is  become  fo  common  among  us,  it  may  not  be  difagree- 
able  to  the  reader  to  find  fome  inflruCtions  in  executing 
fo  pleafing  a  method  of  adding  to  their  natural  beauty, 
the  rules  for  which  are  at  prefent  fo  little  known,  though 
the  effeCt  of  them  be  fo  much  efteemed. 

Among  the  immenfe  variety  of  fhells  which  we  are 
acquainted  with,  fome  are  taken  up  out  of  the  fea,  or 
found  on  its  fhores  in  all  their  perfection  and  beauty ; 
their  colours  being  all  fpread  by  nature  upon  the  fur- 
face,  and  their  natural  polifh  fuperior  to  any  thing  that 
art  could  give.  Where  nature  is  in  herielf  thus  perfeCt, 
it  were  madnefs  to  attempt  to  add  any  thing  to  her 
charms:  but  in  others,  where  the  beauties  are  latent 
and  cqvered  with  a  coarfer  outer  ft  in,  art  is  to  he  called 
in  ;  and  the  outer  veil  being  taken  off,  all  the  internal 
beauties  appear. 

Among  the  fhells  which  are  found  naturally  polifhed 
are  the  porcelains,  or  cowries ;  the  caffanders  ;  the  do- 
lia,  or  conchae  globofe,  or  tuns ;  fome  buccina,  the  vo¬ 
lutes,  and  the  cylinders,  or  olives,  or,  as  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  though  improperly  called,  the  rhombi ;  excepting 
only  two  or  three,  as  the  tiara,  the  plumb,  and  the 
butter-tub  rhombus,  where  there  is  an  unpromifing  film 
on  the  furface,  hiding  a  very  great  fhare  of  beauty  with¬ 
in.  Though  the  generality  of  the  fhells  of  thefe  genera 
are  taken  out  of  the  fea  in  all  their  beauty,  and  in  their 
Utmoft  natural  polifh,  there  are  feveral  other  genera,  in 
which  all  or  mo  ft  of  the  fpecies  are  taken  up  naturally 
rough  and  foul,  and  covered  with  an  epidermis,  or  coarfe 


outer  fan,  which  is  in  many  rough  and  downy  or  hairy. 
The  teilinae,  the  mufcles,  the  cochlea,  and  many  others, 
are  of  this  kind.  The  more  nice  colle&ors,  as  natura- 
lifls,  infill  upon  having  all  their  fhells  in  their  native 
and  genuine  appearance,  as  they  are  found  when  living 
at  fea ;  but  the  ladies,  who  make  collections,  hate  the 
difagreeable  outfides,  and  will  have  all  fuch  polifhed. 
It  would  be  very  advifable,  however,  for  both  kinds  of 
collectors  to  have  the  fame  fhells  in  different  fpecimens 
both  rough  and  polifhed  :  the  naturalifl  would  by  this 
means,  befides  knowing  the  outfide  of  the  fhell,  be 
better  acquainted  with  its  internal  characters  than  he 
otherwife  could  be,  and  the  lady  would  have  a  pleafure 
in  comparing  the  beauties  of  the  fhell,  in  its  wrought 
ftate,*  to  its  coarfe  appearance  as  nature  gives  it.  How 
many  elegancies,  in  this  part  of  the  creation  muff  be 
wholly  loft  to  us,  if  it  were  not  for  the  afliftance  of  an 
art  of  this  kind  !  Many  fhells  in  their  native  ftate  are 
like  rough  diamonds  ;  and  we  can  form  no  juft  idea  of 
their  beauties  till  they  have  been  polifhed  and  wrought 
into  form. 

Though  the  art  of  polifhing  fhells  i.s  a  very  valuable 
one,  yet  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  fhells ;  for  without 
the  utmoft  care,  the  means  ufed  to  polifh  and  beautify 
a  fhell  often  wholly  deftroy  it.  When  a  fhell  is  to  be 
polifhed,  the  firft  tiling  to  be  examined  is  whether  it 
have  naturally  a  fmooth  furface,  or  be  covered  with  tu¬ 
bercles  or  prominences. 

A  fhell  which  has  a  fmooth  furface,  and  a  natural 
dull  polifh,  need  only  be  rubbed  with  the  hand,  or  with 
a  piece  of  chamoy  leather,  with  fome  tripoli,  or  fine 
rotten  flone,  and  will  become  of  a  perfectly  bright  and 
fine  polifh.  Emery  is  not  to  be  ufed  on  this  occafion* 
becaufe  it  wears  away  too  much  of  the  fhelL  This 
operation  requires  the  hand  of  an  experienced  perfon, 
that  knows  how  fuperficial  the  work  muft  be,  and  where 
he  is  to  flop  ;  for  in  many  of  thefe  fhells  the  lines  are 
only  on  the  furface,  and  the  wearing  away  ever  fo  little 
of  the  fhell  defaces  them.  A  fhell  that  is  rough,  foul, 
and  crufty,  or  covered  with  a  tartareous  coat,  muft  be 
left  a  whole  day  fteeping  in  hot  water:  when  it  has  im¬ 
bibed  a  large  quantity  of  this,  it  is  to  be  nibbed  with 
rough  emery  on  a  flick,  or  with  the  blade  or  a  knife, 
in  order  to  get  off  the  coat.  After  this,,  it  may  be 
dipped  in  diluted  aquafortis,  fpirit  of  fait,  or  any  other 
acid;  arid  after  remaining  a  few  moments  in  it,  be  again 
plunged  into  common  water.  This  will  add  greatly  to 
the  fpeed  of  the  work.  After  this  it  is  to  be  well 
rubbed  with  linen  cloths,  impregnated  with  common 
foap  ;  and  when  by  thefe  feveral  means  it  is  made  per¬ 
fectly  clean,  the  polifhing  is  to  be  finifhed  with  fine 
emery  and  a  hair-brufh.  If  after  this  the  fhell  when 
dry  appears  not  to  have  fo  good  a  polifh  as  was  defired, 
it  muft  be  rubbed  over  with  a  folution  of  gum  arabic  ; 
and  this  will  add  greatly  to  its  glofs,  without  doing  it 
the  fmalleft  injury.  The  gum- water  muft  riot  be  too. 
thick,  and  then  it  gives  no  fenfible  coat,  only  heighten¬ 
ing  the  colours.  The  white  of  an  egg  anfwers  this 
purpofe  alfo  very  well  ;  but  it  is  fubjeCt  to  turn  yellow. 
If  the  fhell  has  an  epidermis,  which  will  by  no  means 
admit  the  polifhing  of  it,  it  is  to  be  dipped  feveral  times 
in  diluted  aquafortis,  that  this  may  be  eaten  off ;  and 
then  the  fhell  is  to  be  polifhed  in  the  ufual  way  with 
putty,  fine  emery,  or  tripoli,  on  the  hair  of  a  fine  brufii. 
When  it  is  only  a  pellicle  that  hides  the  colours,  the 
fhells  muft  be  fteeped  in  hot  water,  and  after  that  the 
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Sheik  ikin  worked  off  by  decrees  with  an  old  file, 
the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the  cylinders,  which 
the  natural  polifh  of  the  red. 

When  a  diell  is  covered  with  a  thick  and  fatty  epi¬ 
dermis,  as  is  the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the  mufcles  and 
tellinoe  ;  in  this  cafe  aquafortis  will  do  no  fervice,  as  it 
will  not  touch  the  Ikin :  then  a  rough  hrufh  and  eoarfe 
emery  are  to  be  ufed ;  and  if  this  does  not  fueceed, 
feal-fkin,  or,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  fjh-jhin  and  pu- 
mict-jlone ,  are  to  be  employed. 

When  a  ihell  has  a  thick  cruft,  which  will  not  give 
way  to  any  of  thefe  means,  the  only  way  left  is  to 
plunge  it  feveral  times  into  flrong  aquafortis,  till  the 
ixubborn  cruft  is  wholly  eroded.  The  limpets,  auris 
marina,  the  helmet-fhells,  and  feveral  other  fpecies  of 
this  kind,  mull  have  this  fort  of  management ;  but  as 
the  defign  is  to  fliow  the  hidden  beauties  under  the 
cruft,  and  not  to  deftroy  the  natural  beauty  and  polifh 
of  the  inftde  of  the  {hell,  the  aquafortis  mull  be  ufed  in 
this  manner :  A  long  piece  of  wax  mult  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  one  end  of  it  made  perfedly  to  cover  the 
whole  mouth  of  the  (hell ;  the  other  end  will  then  ferve 
ns  a  handle,  and  the  month  being  flopped  by  the  wax, 
the  liquor  cannot  get  in  to  the  inftde  to  fpoil  it ;  then 
there  mult  be  placed  on  a  table  a  veffel  full  of  aquafortis, 
and  another  full  of  common  water. 

The  fhell  is  to  be  plunged  into  the  aquafortis  ;  and 
after  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  it,  is  to  be  taken 
out,  and  plunged  into  the  common  water.  The  pro- 
grefs  the  aquafortis  makes  in  eroding  the  furface  is 
thus  to  be  carefully  obferved  every  time  it  is  taken 
out :  the  point  of  the  fhell,  and  any  other  tender  parts, 
are  to  be  covered  with  wax,  to  prevent  the  aquafortis 
from  eating  them  away  ;  and  if  there  be  any  worm- 
holes,  they  alfo  mull  be  flopped  up  with  wax,  other- 
wife  the  aquafortis  would  foon  eat  through  in  thofe 
places.  When  the  repeated  dippings  into  the  aqua¬ 
fortis  fhow  that  the  coat  is  fufficiently  eaten  away, 
then  the  fhell  is  to  be  wrought  carefully  with  fine 
emery  and  a  brufh  ;  and  when  it  is  polifhed  as  high  as 
can  be  by  this  means,  it  mufl  be  wiped  clean,  and 
nibbed  over  with  gum-water  or  the  white  of  an  egg. 
In  this  fort  of  work  the  operator  mult  always  have  the 
caution  to  wear  gloves ;  otherwife  the  leaft  touch  of  the 
aquafortis  will  burn  the  fingers,  and  turn  them  yellow  ; 
and  often,  if  it  be  not  regarded,  will  eat  off  the  fkin 
and  the  nails. 

Thefe  are  the  methods  to  be  ufed  with  fhells  which 
require  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  furface  to  be 
taken  off ;  but  there  are  others  which  require  to  have  a 
large  ^quantity  taken  o(F,  and  to  he  uncovered  deeper  : 
this  is  called  entirely  foaling  a  fhell.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  horizontal  wheel  of  lead  or  tin,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  rough  emery ;  and  the  fhell  is  wrought  down 
in  the  fame  manner  in  which  flones  are  wrought  by  the 
lapidary.  Nothing  is  more  difficult,  however,  than  the 
performing  this  work  with  nicety:  very  often  fhells  are 
cut  down  too  far  by  it,  and  wholly  fpoiled  ;  and  to 
avoid  this,  a  eoarfe  vein  mutl  be  often  left  Handing  in 
fome  place,  and  taken  down  afterwards  with  the  file, 
when  the  cutting  it  down  at  the  wheel  would  have 
fpoiled  the  adjacent  parts. 

After  the  fhell  is  thus  cut  down  to  a  proper  degree, 
it  is  to  be  polifhed  with  fine  emery,  tripoli,  or  rotten 
Hone,  with  a  wooden  wheel  turned  bv  the  fame  machine 


as  the  leaden  one,  or  by  the  common  method  of  work-  Shell* 
ing  with  the  hand  with  the  lame  ingredients.  When  a  '“’V"""* 
fhell  is  full  of  tubercles,  or  protuberances,  which  mu  ft 
be  preferved,  it  is  then  impoffible  to  ufe  the  wheel :  and 
if  the  common  way  of  dipping  into  aquafortis  be  at¬ 
tempted,  the  tubercles  being  harder  than  the  refl  of 
the  fhell,  will  be  eat  through  before  the  reft  is  fnlfici- 
ently  fealed,  and  the  fhell  will  be  fpoiled.  In  this  cafe, 
induilry  and  patience  are  the  only  means  of  effedling  a 
polifh.  A  camelVhair  pencil  inuil  be  dipped  in  aqua¬ 
fortis  ;  and  with  this  the  intermediate  pares  of  the  fhell 
muft  be  wetted,  leaving  the  protuberances  dry  :  this  ij 
to  be  often  repeated ;  and  after  a  few  moments  the  fhell 
is  always  to  be  plunged  into  water  to  flop  the  erofion 
of  the  acid,  which  would  otherwife  eat  too  deep,  and 
deftroy  the  beauty  of  the  fhell.  When  this  has  fuffici¬ 
ently  taken  off  the  foulnefs  of  the  fhell,  it  is  to  be  po- 
lifhed  with  emery  of  the  finell  kind,  or  with  tripoli,  by 
means  of  a  fmall  flick,  or  the  common  polilhing-ilouc 
ufed  by  the  goldfmiths  may  be  ufed. 

This  is  a  very  tedious  and  troublefome  thing,  efne- 
cially  when  the  echinated  oyflers  and  'jnurices,  a*ud 
fome  other  fuch  fhells,  are  to  be  wrought :  and  what  i* 
worft  of  all  is,  that  when  all  this  labour  has  been  em¬ 
ployed,  the  bufinefs  is  not  well  done  ;  for  there  ft  ill  re¬ 
main  feveral  places  which  could  not  be  reached  bv  any 
inflrument,  io  that  the  fhell  muft  neceffarily  be  nibbed 
over  with  gum- water  or  the  white  of  an  egg  afterwards, 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  colours  and  give  a  glofi ;  in 
fome  cafes  it  is  even  neceffary  to  give  a  coat  of  varnifh.  14 
Thefe  are  the  means  ufed  by  artills  to  brighten  the  Some 


colours  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  fhells  ;  and  the 


arc  fo  much 

changes  produced  by  poliihing  in  this  manner  are  fo  by  poUfh- 
great,  that  the  fhell  can  fcarcely  be  known  afterwards  in#  as  not 
to  be  the  fame  it  was  ;  and  hence  we  hear  of  new  fhells ro  ^ 
in  the  cabinets  of  colle&ors,  which  have  no  real  exiftencc 
as  feparate  fpecies,  but  are  (hells  well  known,  difgui-  UC  ™ 
fed  by  polifhing.  To  caution  the  reader  againft  er¬ 
rors  of  this  kind,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  the  moil  re¬ 
markable  fpecies  thus  ufually  altered.  15 

The  onyx-fhell  or  volute,  called  by  us  the  purple  orThe  onyx* 
violet-tip,  which  in  its  natural  flate  is  of  a  fimple  palefheli* 
brown,  when  it  is  wrought  (lightly,  or  polifhed  with 
juft  the  fuperficies  taken  off,  is  of  a  fine  bright  yellow; 
and  when  it  is  eaten  away  deeper,  it  appears  of  a  fine 
milk-white,  with  the  lower  part  bluifh  :  it  is  in  this 
ftate  that  it  is  called  the  onyx -Jh ell  ;  and  it  is  preferved 
in  many  cabinets  in  its  rough  ftate,  and  in  its  yellow 
appearance,  as  different  fpecies  of  fhells. 

The  violet  Jhe Us,  lo  common  among  the  curious,  isV,<j  efc 
a  fpecies  of.  porcelain,  or  common  cowry,  which  does  c  1&* 
not  appear  in  that  elegance  till  it  Has  been  polilhed ; 
and  the  common  auris  marina  fhows  itfelf  in  two  or 
three  different  forms,  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  deeply 
wrought.  In  its  rough  flate  it  is  dufky  and  eoarfe,  of 
a  pale  brown  on  the  outlide,  and  pearly  within  ;  when 
it  is  eaten  down  a  little  way  below  the  furface,  it  fhows 
variegations  of  black  and  green  ;  and  when  ftill  farther 
eroded,  it  appears  of  a  fine  pearly  hue  within  and 
without.  17 

The  nautilus ,  when  it  is  polifhed  down,  appears  all 
over  of  a  hne  pearly  colour  ;  but  when  it  is  eaten 
away  but  to  a  fmall  depth,  it  appears  of  a  line  ycllowilh 
colour  with  duiky  hairs.  The  burgau,  when  entirely 
cleared  of  its  coat,  is  of  the  molt  bcanti  ul  pearl- co-’ 
v  y  2  ,  lour  5 
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She]!*  Jour ;  but  when  but  (lightly  eroded,  it  appears  of  a 
variegated  mixture  of  green  and  red ;  whence  it  has 
been  called  the  parroquet  Jhel !•  The  common  lielmet- 
fhell,  when  wrought,  is  of  the  colour  of  the  fined 
agate  ;  and  the  mufeles,  in  general,  though  very  plain 
(hells  in  their  common  appearance,  become  very  beauti¬ 
ful  when  polifhed,  and  (how  large  veins  of  the  mod  ele¬ 
gant  colours.  The  Perfian  (lie'll,  in  its  natural  date,  is 
all  over  white,  and  covered  with  tubercles  ;  but  when  it 
has  been  ground  down  on  a  wheel,  and  polifiied,  it 
appears  of  a  grey  colour,  with  fpots  and  veins  of  a 
very  bright  and  highly  polifhed  white.  The  limpets,  in 
general,  become  very  different  when  polifhed,  mod  of 
them  fhowing  very  elegant  colours  ;  among  theie  the 
tortoife-fhell  limpet  is  the  principal ;  it  does  not  appear 
at  all  of  that  colour  or  traniparence  till  it  has  been 
l8  wrought. 

T'virquil-  I’ll  at  elegant  fpeciesof  fliell  called  the  junqull-fhama, 
chama  which  ha  deceived  fo  many  judges  of  tliele  things  in¬ 
to  an  opinion  of  its  being  a  new  fpecies,  is  only  a  white 
chama  with  a  reticulated  furface ;  but  when  this  is  po¬ 
liced,  it  lctes  at  once  its  reticular  work  and  its  colour, 
and  becomes  perfe&Jy  fmooth,  and  of  a  line  bright 
yellow.  The  violet  coloured  chama  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  when  worked  down  and  polifhed,  is  of  a  fine 
milk-white,  with  a  great  number  of  blue  veins,  difpo- 
jq  fed  like  the  variegations  in  agates. 

The  aflVs-  The  aff-s-ear  Jkcl! ,  when  polifiied  after  working  it 

ear  fhelL  down  with  the  file,  becomes  extremely  gloffy,  and  ob¬ 
tains  a  fine  rofe-colour  all  about  the  month.  Thefe  are 
fome  of  the  mod  frequent  among  an  endlefs  variety  of 
changes  wrought  on  fhells  by  polifiiing  ;  and  we  find 
there  are  many  of  the  very  greated  beauties  of  this  part 
of  the  creation  which  mud  have  been  lod  but  for  this 
method  of  fearching  deep  in  the  fubdance  of  the  fhell 
50  for  them. 

Dutch  me-  The  Dutch  are  very  fond  of  fhells,  and  are  very 
t  hod  of  po-  nice  in  their  manner  of  working  them  :  they  are  under 
(hells**  no  however,  in  their  works  ;  but  ufe  the  mod 

violent  methods,  fo  as  often  to  dedroy  all  the  beauty  of 
the  fhell.  They  file  them  down  on  all  lides,  and  often 
take  them  to  the  wheel,  when  it  mud  dedroy  the  very 
characters  of  the  fpecies.  Nor  do  they  dop  at  this  : 
but,  determined  to  have  beauty  at  any  rate,  they  are 
for  improving  upon  nature,  and  frequently  add  fome 
lines  and  colours  with  a  pencil,  afterwards  covering 
them  with  a  fine  coat  of  varnifh,  fo  that  they  feem  the 
natural  lineations  of  the  fhell ;  the  Dutch  cabinets  are 
by  thefe  means  made  very  beautiful,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  regarded  as  rndruCfors  in  natural  hidory. 
There  are  fome  artificers  of  this  nation  who  have  a  way 
cf  covering  (hells  all  over  with  a  different  tinge  from 
that  which  nature  gives  them  ;  and  the  curious  are  of¬ 
ten  enticed  by  thefe  tricks  to  purchafe  them  for  new 
(pecies. 

There  is  another  kind  of  work  bellowed  on  certain 
fpecies  of  fhells,  particularly  the  nautilus ;  namely,  the 
engraving  on  it  lines  and  circles,  and  figures  of  dais, 
apd  other  things.  ri  his  is  too  obvious  a  work  of  art 
to  fuffer  any  one  to  fuppofe  it  natural.  Buonani  has 
figured  feveral  of  thefe  wrought  fhells  at  the  end  of  his 
work  ;  but  this  was  applying  his  labour  to  very  little 
purpofe';  the  fhells  are  fpoded  as  objeCts  of  natural  hidory 
by  it,  and  the  engraving  is  feldom  worth  any  thing.— 
They  are  principally  done  in  the  Eaft  Indies* 


Shells  are  fubjcCl  to  feveral  imperfe&ions  $  fome  of  Shell*, 
which  are  natural  and  others  accidental.  The  natural  —  J 
defeats  are  the  effeCt  of  age,  or  ficknefs  in  the  fifh.  The  lmp^ec, 
greated  mifehief  happens  to  fhells  by  the  fflh  dying  in  rjnna  ef 
them.  The  curious  in  thefe  things  pretend  to  be  al-fhelbm- 
ways  able  to  didinguifii  a  fhell  taken  up  with  the  fifh rur?j  an* 
alive  from  one  found  on  the  fhores  :  they  call  the  firdaccl  enU*‘ 
a  living ,  the  fecond  a  dead  fhell ;  and  fay  that  the  co¬ 
lours  are  always  much  fainter  in  the  dead  fhells.  When 
the  fhells  have  lain  long  dead  on  the  fhores,  they 
are  fubjeCt  to  many  injuries,  of  which  the  being  eaten 
by  fe a- worms  is  not  the  lead  :  age  renders  the  fmeft 
fhells  livid  or  dead  in  their  colours. 

Befides  the  imperfections  a  riling  from  age  and  fick- 
nefs  in  the  fifh,  fhells  are  fubjed  to  other  deformities, 
fuch  as  morbid  cavities,  or  protuberances,  in  parts 
where  there  fiiould  be  none.  When  the  fhell  is  va¬ 
luable,  thefe  faults  may  be  hid,  and  much  added  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fpecimen,  without  at  all  injuring  it  as 
an  objeCl  of  natural  hidory,  which  fiiould  always  be  the 
great  end  of  collecting  thefe  things.  The  cavities  may 
be  filled  up  with  madic,  difiblved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  or 
with  ifinglafs :  thefe  fubdances  mud  be  either  coloured 
to  the  tinge  of  the  fhell,  or  elfe  a  pencil  dipped  in  wa¬ 
ter-colours  mud  finifh  them  up  to  the  refemblance  of 
the  red  ;  and  then  the  whole  fhell  being  rubbed  over 
with  gum-water,  or  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  fcarce 
any  eye  can  perceive  the  artifice  :  the  fame  fubdances 
may  alfo  be  ufed  to  repair  the  battered  edge  of  a  fhell 
provided  the  pieces  chipped  off  be  not  too  large.  And 
when  the  excrefcences  of  a  fhell  are  faulty,  they  are  to 
be  taken  down  with  a  fine  file.  If  the  lip  of  a  fhell  be 
fo  battered  that  it  will  not  admit  of  repairing  by  any  ce¬ 
ment,  the  whole  mud  be  filed  down  or  ground  on  the 
wheel  till  it  become  even. 

Fojfil  Shells .  Thofe  found  buried  at  great  depths 
in  the  earth. 

Of  thefe  fome  are  found  remaining  almod  entirely 
in  their  native  date,  but  others  are  varioufly  altered  by 
being  impregnated  with  particles  of  done  and  of  other 
fofiils  ;  in  the  place  of.  others  there  is  found  mere  done 
or  fpar,  or  fome  other  native  mineral  body,  exprefiing  all 
their  lineaments  in  the  mod  exaCf  manner,  as  having  been 
formed  wholly  from  them,  the  fhell  having  been  fird  de- 
pofited  in  fome  folid  matrix,  and  thence  diffolved  by  very 
flow  degrees,  and  this  matter  left  in  its  place,  on  the 
cavities  of  done  and  other  folid  fubdances,  out  of 
which  fhells  had  been  difiblved  and  wafhed  away,  be¬ 
ing  afterwards  filled  up  lefs  flowly  with  thefe  different 
fubdances,  whether  fpar  or  whatever  elfe  :  thefe  fub¬ 
dances,  fo  filling  the  cavities,  can  neceflarily  be  of  no 
other  form  than  that  of  the  fhell,  to  the  abfence  of 
which  the  cavity  was  owing,  though  all  the  nicer  li¬ 
neaments  may  not  be  fo  exa&ly  expreffed.  Befides 
thefe,  we  have  alfo  in  many  places  mafies  of  done 
formed  within  various  fhells  ;  and  thefe  having  been 
received  into  the  cavities  of  the  fhells  while  they  were 
perfe&ly  fluid,  and  having  therefore  nicely  filled  all 
their  cavities,  mud  retain  the  perfeft  figures  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  fhell,  when  the  fhell  itielf  fiiould  be 
worn  away  or  perifhed  from  their  outfide.  The  va¬ 
rious  fpecies  we  find  of  thefe  are,  in  many  genera,  as 
numerous  as  the  knowu  recent  ones  ;  and  as  we  have  in 
our  own  ifland  not  only  the  fhells  of  our  own  fhores, 
but  thofe  of  many  other  very  diftant  ones*  fo  we  have 
8  alfo 
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alfo  many  fpecies,  and  tliofe  m  great  numbers,  which  they  are  prefervedfrom  being  driven  on  (hore  by  the  waves, 
are  m  their  recent  ftate,  the  inhabitants  of  other  yet  and  left  where  they  cannot  fucceed.  Sec  Testace  a. 
unknown  or  unfearched  feas  and  fhores.  frv»<»  r*  ij  o  _  n  - 


The  cockles, 

mufcles,  oyfters,  and  the  other  common  *  bivalves  of 
our  own  feas,  are  very  abundant  :  but  we  have  alfo  an 
amazing  number  ol  the  nautilus  kind,  particularly  of 
the  nautilus  graecorum,  which  though  a  fhell  not  found 
living  in  our  own  or  any  neighbouring  feas,  yet  is 
found  buried  in  all  our  clay-pits  about  London  and 
ellewhere  ;  and  the  mod  frequent  of  all  foffll  fhells  in 
fome  of  our  counties  are  the  conchas  anomise,  which 
yet  we  know  not  of  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  their 
recent  Rate.  Of  this  fort  alfo  are  the  cornua  ammo- 
nis  and  the  gryphitae,  with  feveral  of  the  echinitse  and 
others* 

The  exa&  fimilitude  of  the  known  fhells,  recent  and 
fofhl,  in  their  feveral  kinds,  will  by  no  means  fulfer  us 
tn  believe  that  thefe,  though  not  yet  known  to  us  in 
their  living  ftate,  are,  as  fome  have  idly  thought,  a  foit 
of  Ivjus  nature.  It  is  certain,  that  of  the  many  known 
fhores,  very  few,  not  even  thofe  of  our  own  ifland, 
have  been  yet  carefully  fearched  for  the  fhell-fifti  that 
inhabit  them  ;  and  as  we  fee  in  the  nautilus  gisecorum 
an  inflance  of  fhells  being  brought  from  very  diilant 
parts  of  the  world  to  be  buried  here,  we  cannot  won¬ 
der  that  yet  unknown  fhores,  or  the  unknown  bottoms 
of  deep  feas,  fhould  have  furnifhed  us  with  many  un¬ 
known  fhell-fifh,  which  may  have  been  brought  with 
the  reft  ;  whether  that  were  at  the  time  of  the  general 
deluge,  or  the  effect  of  any  other  cataftrophe  of  a  like 
kind,  or  by  whatever  other  means,  to  be  left  in  the  yet 
unhardened  matter  of  our  ftony  and  clayey  ftrata. 

Shells,  in  gunnery,  are  hollow  iron  balls  to  throw 
out  .of  mortars  or  howitzers,  with  a  fufe-hole  of  about 
an  inch  diameter,  to  load  them  with  powder,  and  to 
receive  the  fufe.  The  bottom,  or  part  oppofite  to  the 
fufe,  is  made  thicker  than  the  reft,  that  the  fufe  may 
fall  uppermoft.  But  in  fmall  elevations  this  does  not 
always  happen,  nor  indeed  is  it  neceffary ;  for,  let  the 
fhell  fall  as  it  will,  the  fufe  fets  fire  to  the  powder  with¬ 
in,  which  burfts  the  fhell,  and  caufes  great  devaluation. 

1  he  (hells  had  much  better  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs  ;  for 
then  they  burft  into  more  pieces. 

Mejfage  Shells,  are  nothing  more  than  howitz- fhells, 
in  the  infide  of  which  a  letter  or  other  papers  arc  put ; 
the  fufe  hole  is  flopped  up  with  wood  or  cork,  and  the 
ihells  are  fired  evt  of  a  royal  or  howitz,  either  into  a 
garrifon  or  camp.  It  is  fuppoled,  that  the  perfon  to 
whom  the  letter  is  fent  knows  the  time,  and  according¬ 
ly  appoints  a  guard  to  look  out  for  its  arrival. 

SuKLL-FiJh .  Thefe  animals  are  in  general  ovipa- 
rous,  very  few  inftances  having  been  found  of  fuch  as 
are  viviparous.  Among  the  oviparous  kinds,  anato* 
mills  have  found  that  fome  fpecies  are  of  different  fexes, 
in  the  different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  but  others 
are  hermaphrodites,  every  one  being  in  itfelf  both  male 
and  female.  In  both  cafes  their  increafe  is  verv  nume¬ 
rous,  and  fcarce  inferior  to  that  of  plants,  or  of  the 
mod  fruitful  of  the  infect  clafs.  The  eggs  are  very 
fmall,  and  are  hung  together  in  a  fort  of  clufters  by 
means  of  a  glutinous  humour,  which  is  always  placed 
about  them,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  the  gelly  of  frog’s 
fpawn.  By  means  of  this,  they  are  not  only  kept  to¬ 
gether  in  the  parcel,  but  the  whole  clufter  is  fattened 
to  the  rocks,  fhells,  or  other  folid  fubftances  $  and  thus 


Shfll-GoM.  See  Gold. 

SHELTIE,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  kind  of  horfe,  fo 
called  from  Shetland,  or  Zetland,  where  they  are  pro¬ 
duced. 

SHELVES,  in  fea -language,  a  general  name  given 
ta  any  dangerous  (hallows,  land  banks,  or  rocks,  lying 
immediately  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  as  to 
intercept  any  fhip  in  her  paftage,  and  endanger  her  de- 
ftrudlion. 

8 HENAN.  See  Dying  of  Leather,  vol.  ix.  p, 
750,  foot-no^e. 

SHENSTONE  (William),  an  admired  Englffh 
poet,  the  elded  fon  of  a  plain  country’-  gentleman,  who 
farmed  his  own  eftate  in  Shroplhire,  was  born  in  No- 
vember  .1714.  He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame, 
whom  his  poem  of  the  “  School  miftrefs”  has  deliver¬ 
ed  to  pofterity ;  and  foon  received  fuch  delight  from- 
books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for  new  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  expelled  that,  when  any  of  the  family  went 
to  market,  a  new  book  fhould  be  brought  him,  which,, 
when  it  came,  was  in  fondnefs  carried  to  bed,  and  laid 
by  him.  It  is  laid,  that  when  his  requell  had  been-  ne¬ 
glected,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
fame  form,  and  pacified  him  for  the  night.  As  he 
grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while  to  the  grammar-fehool 
in  Hales-Owen,  and  was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr 
Crumpton,  an  eminent  fchool- matter  at  Solihul,  where 
he^iflinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs  of  his  progrefs. 
When  he  was  young  (June  1 7  24),  he  was  deprived  of  his 
father;  and  foon  after  (Augull  1726)  of  his  grandfa¬ 
ther;  and  was,  with  his  brother,  who  died  afterwards 
unmarried,  left  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who 
managed  the  eftate.  From  fchool  he  was  fent,  in  1732, 
to  Pembroke  college  in  Oxford,  a  fociety  which  for  hair 
a  century  has  been  eminent  for  Englifh  poetry  and  ele¬ 
gant  literature.  Here  it  appears  that  lie  found  delight 
and  advantage  ;  for  he  continued  his  name  there  ten 
years,  though  he  took  no  degree.  After  the  firft  four 
years  he. put  on  the  civilian’s  gown,  but  without  fhow- 
mg  any  intention  to  engage  in  the  profeffion.  About 
.the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  death  of  his 
grandmother  devolved  his  affairs  to  the  care  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  Brome,  in  Staffordfhire, 
whofe  attention  he  always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

*  At  Oxford  he  applied  to  Englifh  poetry ;  and,, 
in  1 73^,  publiftied  a  fmall  Mifcellany,  without  his 
name.  He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  himfelf  with  life,  and  was  fornetimes  at  Lon¬ 
don,  fometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  place  of  public  refort 
but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry.  He  publifhed,  in 
1740,  his  “  Judgment  of  Hercules,”  addreffed  to* 
Mr  JLyttleton,  whofe  interefl  he  fupported  with  great 
warmth  at  an  election  ;  this  was  two  years  afterwards 
followed  by  the  “  School  miftrefs.”  Mr  Dolman,  to 
whofe  care  he  was  indebted  for  his  eafe  and  leifure,  died 
111  1 745,  and  the  care  of  lus  fortune  now  fell  upon 
himfelf.  He  tried  to  efcape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at 
his  ho ufe  with  his  tenants,  who  were  diftantly  related $. 
but,  finding  that  imperfect  pofleffion  inconvenient,  he 
took  the  whole  eftate  into  his  own  hands,  an  event 
which  rather  improved  its  beauty  than  increafed  its  pro¬ 
duce.  Now  began  his  delight  in  rural  pleafures,  and 
bk  pafifon  of  rural  elegance  ;  but  in  time  his  expences 
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Sfcerftor.c  occnfioned  clamours  that  overpowered  tlie  lamb’s  bleat 
and  the  linnet’s  fong,  and  his  groves  were  haunted 
by  beings  very  different  from  fawns  and  fairies.  He 
fpent  his  eftate  in  adorning  it,  and  his  death  was 
probably  haftened  bv  his  anxieties.  He  was  a  lamp 
that  fpent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It  is  laid,  that  if  lie 
had  lived  a  little  longer,  lie  would  have  been  afliiled 
by  a  pcnfion  ;  fuch  bounty  could  not  have  been  more 
properly  bellowed,  but  that  it  was  ever  afked  is  not 
certain  ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  enjoyed. — 
He  died  at  the  Leafowes,  of  a  putrid  fever,  about  five 
on  Friday  morning,  Feb.  11.  1763;  and  was  buried 
by  the  fide  of  his  brother,  in  the  churchyard  of  Hales- 
Ovvcn. 

Tn  his  private  opinions,  our  author  adhered  to  no 
particular  fe6t,  and  hated  all  religious  difputes.  Ten- 
dernefs,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  was  his  peculiar 
cliaradleriftic  ;  and  his  friends,  domeftics,  and  poor 
neighbours,  daily  experienced  the  effe&s  of  his  benevo¬ 
lence.  This  virtue  he  carried  to  an  excefs  that  teemed 
to  border  upon  weaknefs  ;  yet  if  any  of  his  friends 
treated  him  ungeneroufly,  he  was  not  eafily  reconciled. 
On  fucli  occafions,  however,  he  ufed  to  fay,  “  I  never 
will  be  a  revengeful  enemy ;  but  I  cannot,  it  is  not  in 
my  nature,  to  he  half  a  friend.”  He  was  no  economilt  ; 
for  the  generofity  of  his  temper  prevented  his  paying  a 
proper  regard  to  the  ufe  of  money :  he  exceeded  there¬ 
fore  the  bounds  of  his  paternal  fortune.  But,  if  we 
confider  the  perfect  paradife  into  which  he  had  con¬ 
verted  his  eftate,  the  hofpitality  with  which  he  lived, 
his  charities  to  the  indigent,  and  all  out  of  an  eftate  that 
did  not  exceed  300  1.  a-year,  one  fhould  rather  wonder 
that  he  left  any  thing  behind  him,  than  blame  his  want 
of  economy  :  he  yet  left  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  all 
his  debts,  and  by  his  will  appropriated  his  whole  eftate 
to  that  purpofe.  'Though  he  had  a  high  opinion  of 
many  of  the  fair  fex,  he  forbore  to  marry.  A  paf- 
iion  he  entertained  in  his  youth  was  with  difficulty  fur- 
mounted.  The  lady  was  the  fubje£l  of  that  admirable 
paftoral,  in  four  parts,  which  has  been  fo  univerfally 
and  fo  juftly  admired,  and  which,  one  would  have 
thought,  mull  have  foftened  the  proudeft  and  moft  ob¬ 
durate  heart.  His  works  have  been  publifhed  by  Mr 
Dodfley,  in  3  vols  8vo.  The  firft  volume  contains  his 
poetical  works,  which  are  particularly  diftinguifhed  by 
an  amiable  elegance  and  beautiful  iimplicity  ;  the  fecond 
volume  contains  his  profe  works ;  the  third  his  let¬ 
ters,  &c.  Biographical  Di^ionary. 

SHEPPEY,  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Medway,  about  20  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  has 
a  fertile  foil,  which  feeds  great  flocks  of  fheep.  The 
borough-town  of  Queenborough  is  ieated  thereon  ;  be¬ 
tides  which  it  has  feveral  villages. 

SHERARDIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or¬ 
der,  Stellate.  'The  calyx  is  fmall,  quadridentate  ;  the 
corolla  monopetalous,  long,  and  fun  nel-fh  aped.  'Flic 
two  feeds  are  naked,  and  crowned  with  the  calyx. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  viz.  1.  Arvenfis  ;  2.  Muralis  ; 
3.  Fruticofa. 

SHERBET,  or  S  herb  it,  a  compound  drink,  firft 
brought  into  England  from  Turkey  and  Perfia,  confut¬ 
ing  of  water,  demon-juice,  and  fugar,  in  which  are  dif- 


Lived  perfumed  cakes  made  of  excellent  Damafeus  fruit,  SherltUn. 
containing  an  infufion  of  fome  drops  of  rofe  water.  — 
Another  kind  of  it  is  made  of  violets,  honey,  juice  of 
raifins,  fee, 


SHERIDAN  (Thomas),  D.  D.  the  intimate  friend 
of  Dean  Swift,  is  faid  by  Shield,  in  Cibber’s  “  Lives  of 
the  Poets,”  to  have  been  born  about  1 684,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  where,  according  to  the  fame  autho¬ 
rity,  his  parents  lived  in  no  very  elevated  ftate.  'They 
are  deferibed  as  being  unable  to  afford  their  fon  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  liberal  education;  but  he,  being  obferved 
to  give  early  indications  of  genius,  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  friend  to  his  family,  who  fent  him  to  the  college  of 
Dublin,  and  contributed  towards  his  fupport  while  he 
remained  there.  He  aftewards  entered  into  orders,  and 
fet  np  a  fchool  in  Dublin,  which  long  maintained  a 
very  high  degree  of  reputation,  as  well  for  the  attention 
bellowed  on  the  morals  of  the  icholars  as  for  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  literature.  So  great  was  the  eftimation  in 
which  this  feminary  was  held,  that  it  is  afferted  to 
have  produced  in  fome  years  the  fum  of  L.  1000.  It 
does  not  appear  that  lie  had  any  confiderable  prefer¬ 
ment ;  but  his  intimacy  with  Swift,  in  1725,  procured 
for  him  a  living  in  the  fontli  of  Ireland  worth  about 
L.  150  a-year,  which  he  went  to  take  poffeffion  of, 
and,  by  an  act  of  inadvertence,  deftroyed  all  his  future 
expectations  of  riling  in  the  church  ;  for  being  at  Cor ke 
on  the  ill  of  Auguft,  the  anniverfary  of  King  George’s 
birth-day,  he  preached  a  fermon,  which  had  for  its  text, 
“  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.”  On  this 
being  known,  he  was  llruck  out  of  the  lift  of  chaplains 
to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  forbidden  the  cable. 

This  living  Dr  Sheridan  afterwards  changed  for  that 
of  Dunboyne,  which,  by  the  knavery  of  the  farmers, 
and  power  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  fell 
fo  low  as  L.  80  psr  annum .  He  gave  it  up  for  the  free 
fcliool  of  Cavan,  where  he  might  have  lived  well  in  fo 
cheap  a  country  on  L.  80  a-year  falary,  belides  his 
fcholars  ;  but  the  air  being,  as  he  faid,  too  moift  and 
unwholefome,  and  being  difgufted  with  fome  perfons 
who  lived  there,  he  fold  the  fchool  for  about  L.  400  ; 
and  having  foon  fpent  the  money,  he  fell  into  bad 
health,  and  died  Sept.  10.  1738,  in  his  55th  year. 

Lord  Corke  has  given  the  following  character  of  him : 
ic  Dr  Sheridan  was  a  fchool-maller,  and  in  many  in* 
fiances  perfectly  well  adapted  for  that  llation.  He  was 
deeply  verfed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  and 
in  their  cultoms  and  antiquities.  He  had  that  kind  of 
good  nature  which  abfence  of  mind,  indolence  of  bo¬ 
dy,  and  careleffnefs  of  fortune,  produce  ;  and  although 
not  over  Uriel  in  his  own  conduct,  yet  he  took  care  of 
the  morality  of  his  icholars,  whom  he  ferit  to  the  univer* 
fity  remarkably  well  founded  in  all  kinds  of  claffical 
learning,  and  not  ill  inftrn&ed  in  the  focial  duties  of 
life.  He  was  Hove nly,  indigent,  and  cheerful.  He 
knew  books  much  better  than  men  ;  and  he  knew  the 
value  of  money  leaft  ot  all.  In  this  fituation,  and  with 
this  difpoiition,  Swift  faltened  upon  him  as  upon  a  prey 
with  which  he  intended  to  regale  himfelf  whenever  his 
appetite  fhould  prompt  him.”  His  Lordlhip  then 
mentions  the  event  of  the  unlucky  fermon,  and  adds  ; 
“  This  ill-ftarred,  good-natured,  improvident  man,  re¬ 
turned  to  Dublin,  unhinged  from  all  favour  at  court, 
and  even  banifhed  from  the  callle.  But  Hill  he  remain- 
edapunfter,  a  quibbler,  a  fiddler,  and  a  wit..  Not  a 
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Sheridnn,  day  patted  without  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  madrigal. 

Pen  aRC^  ^is  ^ddleftick  were  in  continual  motion  ; 
and  yet  to  little  or  no  purpofe,  it  we  may  give  credit 
to  the  following  verfcs,  which  fhall  ferve  as  the  conclu- 
iion  of  his  poetical  character  : 

44  With  mufic  and  poetry  equally  blefs’d, 

44  A  bard  thus  Apollo  molt  humbly  addrefs’d  ; 

44  Great  author  of  poetry,  mufic,  and  light, 

44  Inftrudcd  by  thee,  I  both  fiddle  and  write  ; 

44  Yet  unheeded  I  fcrape,  or  I  fcribble  all  day, 

44  My  tunes  are  negleded,  my  verfe  flung  away. 

44  Thy  fubllitute  here,  Vice-Apollo  difdains 
44  To  vouch  for  my  numbers,  or  lift  to  my  (trains. 

44  Thy  manual  fign  he  refutes  to  put 

44  To  the  airs  I  produce  from  the  pen  or  the  gut  : 

44  Be  thou  then  propitious,  great  Phoebus,  and  grant 
*  44  Relief,  or  reward,  to  my  merit  or  want. 

44  Tho’  the  Dean  and  Delany  tranfcendcntly  fhine, 

44  O  !  brighten  one  folo  or  fonnet  of  mine  : 

44  Make  one  work  immortal,  ’tis  all  I  requeft. 

44  Apollo  look’d  pleas’d,  and  refolving  to  jeft, 

44  Replied  —  Honeft  friend,  I’ve  confider’d  your  cafe, 

44  Nor  diflike  your  unmeaning  and  innocent  face. 

44  Your  petition  I  grant,  the  boon  is  not  great, 

44  Your  works  fhall  continue,  and  here’s  the  receipt, 
44  On  rondeaus  hereafter  your  fiddle-firings  fpend, 

44  Write  verfes  in  circles,  they  never  fhall  end.” 

44  One  of  the  volumes  of  Swift’s  mifcellanies  confifls 
almoft  entirely  of  letters  between  him  and  the  Dean. 
He  publifhed  a  prole  tranflation  of  Perfius  ;  to  which 
he  added  the  bell  notes  of  former  editors,  together  with 
many  judicious  ones  of  his  own.  This  work  was  print¬ 
ed  at  London,  1739?  in  i  21x10.  Biographical  DiBionary „ 
Sheridan  (Mrs  Frances),  wife  to  Thomas  Sheri¬ 
dan,  M.  A.  was  born  in  Ireland  aljout  the  year  1724, 
but  defeended  from  a  good  Englifh  family  which  had 
removed  thither.  Her  maiden  name  was  Chamberlaine, 
and  fhe  was  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Chamberlaine. 
The  nrfl  literary  performance  by  which  fhe  diflinguifh- 
ed  herfelf  was  a  little  pamphlet  at  the  time  of  a  violent 
party-difpute  relative  to  the  theatre,  in  which  Mr  She¬ 
ridan  had  newly  embarked  his  fortune.  Sowclltimed 
a  work  exciting  the  attention  of  Mr  Sheridan,  he  by 
an  accident  discovered  his  fair  patronefs,  to  whom  he 
was  foon  afterwards  married.  She  was  a  peifon  of  the 
mofl  amiable  character  in  every  relation  of  life,  with  the 
moll  engaging  manners.  After  lingering  fome  years 
in  a  very  weak  ftate  of  health,  fhe  died  at  Blois,  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  in  the  year  1767.  Her  44  Sydney 
Biddulph”  may  be  ranked  with  the  firfl  produ&Ions  of 
that  clafs  in  ours  or  in  any  other  language.  She  alfo 
wrote  a  little  romance  in  one  volume  called  Nuurjahad , 
in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  imagination  productive 
of  an  admirable  moral.  And  fhe  was  the  authorefs  of 
two  comedies,  The  Difcovery”  and  44  The  Dupe.” 
tilachjiorc's  SHERIFF,  an  officer,  in  each  county  in  England, 
nominated  by  the  king  invefled  with  a  judicial  and 
‘•339°  *  minifterial  power,  and  who  takes  place  of  every  noble¬ 
man  in  the  county  during  the  time  of  his  office. 

The  fheriff  is  an  officer  of  very  great  antiquity  in 
this  kingdom,  his  name  being  derived  from  two  Saxon 
words,  fignifying  the  reeva>  bailiff r9  or  officer  of  the 
fhire  He  is  called  in  Latin  vice-comes ,  as  being  the 
deputy  of  the  earl  or  comes,  to  whom  the  cuftody  of 
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the  (hire  is  faid  to  have  been  committed  at  the  ffrft  di-  Sheriff. 

vifion  of  this  kingdom  into  counties.  But  the  earls,  in  - v — — * 

procefs  ot  time,  by  reafon  of  their  high  employments 
and  attendance  on  the  king’s  peri'on,  not  being  able  to 
tranfad  the  bufmefs  of  the  county,  were  delivered  of 
that  burden  ;  referving  to  themfelves  the  honour,  but 
the  labour  was  laid  on  the  fheriff.  So  that  now  the  fhe- 
riff  does  all  the  king’s  bufmefs  in  the  county  ;  and  tho’ 
lie  be  flill  called  vice -comes,  yet  he  is  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of,  and  not  fubjed  to,  the  earl  ;  the  king,  by  his 
letters  patent,  committing  cujlodiam  comitatus  to  the  fhe- 
riff,  and  to  him  alone. 

Sheriffs  were  formerly  chofen  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  feveral  counties.  In  confirmation  of  which  it  was- 
ordained,  by  flatute  28  Edw.  I.  c.  8.  that  the  people 
fhould  have  an  eledion  of  fheriffs  in  every  fhire  where  the 
fhrievalty  is  not  of  inheritance  For  anciently  in  fome 
counties  the  fheriffs  were  hereditary  ;  as  we  apprehend 
they  were  in  Scotland  till  the  flatute  20  Geo.  lie.  43 ; 
and  flill  continue  in  the  county  of  Weflmorehnd  to  this 
day  ;  the  city  of  London  having  alfo  the  inheritance  of. 
the  fhrievalty  of  Middlefex  veiled  iri  their  body  by  char¬ 
ter.  The  reafon  of  thefe  popular  eledions  is  affigned 
in  the  fame  flatute,  c.  13.  44  that  the  commons  might 
chooie  fucli  as  would  not  be  a  burden  to  them.”  And 
herein  appears  plainly  a  flrong  trace  of  the  democrati- 
cal  part  of  our  conflitution  ;  in  which  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  it  is  an  indifpenfable  requifite,  that  the  people 
fhould  choofe  their  own  magiflrates-  This  eledion 
was  in  all  probability  not  abfolutely  veiled  in  the  com¬ 
mons,  but  required  the  royal  approbation.  For  in  the 
Gothic  conftitution,  the  judges  of  their  county-courts 
(which  office  is  executed  by  the  fheriff)  were  eleded. 
by  the  people,  but  confirmed  by  the  king :  and  the 
form  of  their  eledion  was  thus  managed;  the  people,, 
or  incola  territorii ,  chofe  twelve  eledors,  and  they  no¬ 
minated  three  perfons,  ex  quibus  rex  unum  conjirmabat. 

But,  with  us  in  England,  thefe  popular  eledions,  grow¬ 
ing  tumultuous,  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  flatute  9, 

Edw.  II.  ft.  2.  which  enabled,  that  the  fheriffs  fhould 
from  thenceforth  be  affigned  by  the  chancellor,  trea-- 
furer,  and  the  judges  ;  as  being  perfons  in  whom  the 
fame  truft  might  with  confidence  be  repofed.  By  fta- 
tutes  14  Edw.  TIL  c.  7.  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  and  21 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  20.  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  prefident 
of  the  king’s  council,  chief  juftices,  and  chief  baron,, 
are  to  make  this  eledion  ;  and  that  on  the  morrow  of 
All  Souls,  in  the  exchequer.  And  the  king’s  letters, 
patent,  appointing  the  new  fheriffs,  ufed  commonly  to. 
bear  date  the  fixth  day  of  November.  The  flatute  of 
Cambridge,  12  Ric.  II.  c.  2.  ordains,  that  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  treafurer,  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  fleward  of  the  * 
king’s  houfe,  the  king’s  chamberlain,  clerk  of  the  rolls, 
the  juftices  of  the  one  bench  and  the  other,  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  and  all  other  that  fhall  be  called  to  or¬ 
dain,  name,  or  make  juftices  of  the  peace,  fheriffs,  and 
other  officers  of  the  king,  fhall  be  fworn  to  ad  indiffe¬ 
rently,  and  to  name  no  man  that  fueth  to  be  put  in  of¬ 
fice,  but  fuch  only  as  they  fhall  judge  to  be  the  befb 
and  molt  fufficient.  And  the  cuftom  now  is  (and  lm 
been  at  lead  ever  fmee  the  time  of  Fortefcue,  who  was. 
chief  juftice  and  chancellor  to  Henry  the  fixth),  that 
all  the  judges,  together  with  the  other  great  officers, 
meet  in  the  exchequer  chamber  on  the  rerarrow  of  All 
Souls  yearly,  (which  day  is  now  altered  to  the  morrow 
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of  St  Martin  by  the  laft  a£t  for  abbreviating  Michael- 
•  mas  term),  and  then  and  there  propofe  three  perfons  to 
tlie  king,  who  afterwards  appoints  one  of  them  to  be 
ftieriff.  °  This  cuftom  of  the  twelve  judges  propofing 
three  perfons  feems  borrowed  from  the  Gothic  confti- 
tution  before-mentioned  :  with  this  difference,  that 
among  the  Goths  die  12  nomiuors  were  hrfl  elected  by 
the  people  themfelves.  And  this  ufage  of  ours,  at  its 
firft  introd nation,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  was  found¬ 
ed  upon  fome  ftatute,  though  not  now  to  be  found 
among  our  printed  laws  ;  hrft,  becaufe  it  is  materially 
different  from  the  diredion  of  all  the  flatutes  before- 
inei  tioned;  which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  judges 
would  have  countenanced  by  their  concurrence,  or  that 
Fortefcne  would  have  inferted  in  his  book,  imlefs  by  the 
authority  of  fome  ftatute  5  and  alfo,  becaufe  a  ftatute 
is  exprefsly  referred  to  111  the  record,  which  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  tells  us  he  tranferibed  from  the  council-book 
of  3d  March,  34  Hen.  VI.  and  which  is  in  fubftance 
as  follows.  The  king  had  of  his  own  authority  ap¬ 
pointed  a  man  ftieriff  of  Lincolnfhire,  which  office  lie 
refufed  to  take  upon  him  ;  whereupon  the  opinions  ot 
the  judges  were  taken,  what  fhould  be  done  in  this  be¬ 
half.  And  the  two  chief  juilices,  Sir  John  Fortefcue 
and  Sir  John  Prifot,  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
them  all ;  “  that  the  king  did  an  error  when  he  made  a 
perfou  fheriff  that  was  not  chofen  and  prefented  to  him 
according  to  the  ftatute  ;  that  the  perfon  refuting  was 
liable  to°  no  fine  for  difobedience,  as  if  he  had  been 
one  of  the  three  perfons  chofen  according  to  the  te¬ 
nor  of  the  ftatute  ;  that  they  would  advife  the  king  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  three  perfons  that  were  chofen  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ftatute,  or  that  fome  other  thrifty  man  be  in- 
treated  to  occupy  the  office  for  this  year  \  and  that,  the 
next  year,  to  efcliew  fucli  inconveniences,  the  older  of  the 
ftatute  in  this  behalf  made  be  obferved.”  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  this  unanimous  refolution  of  all  the  judges  of 
England,  thus  entered  in  the  council-book, and  the  ftatute 
34  and  3 5  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26.  §  61.  which  exprefsly 
recognizes  this  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  fome  of  our 
writers  have  affirmed,  that  the  king,  by  his  prerogative, 
may  name  whom  he  pleafes  to  be  fheriff,  whether  cho¬ 
fen  by  the  judges  or  not.  This  is  grounded  011  a  very 
particular  cafe  in  the  fifth  year  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
when,  by  reafon  of  the  plague,  there  was  no  Michael¬ 
mas  term  kept  at  Weftminfter  ;  fo  that  the  judges  could 
not  meet  there  in  crajlino  animarum  to  nominate  the  fhe- 
riffs  :  whereupon  the  queen  named  them  herfelf,  with¬ 
out  fuch  previous  affembly,  appointing  for  the  moft  part 
one  of  two  remaining  in  the  laft  year’s  lift.  And  this 
cafe,  thus  circumftanced,  is  the  only  authority  in  our 
books  for  the  making  thefe  extraordinary  fheriffs.  It 
is  true,  the  reporter  adds,  that  it  was  held  that  the  queen 
by  her  prerogative  might  make  a  fheriff  without  the 
election  of  the  judges,  non  objiante  aliquo  Jlatuto  in  contra- 
rium  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  non  objiante ,  which  fets  the 
prerogative  above  the  laws,  was  effectually  demoli filed 
by  the  bill  of  rights  at  the  revolution,  and  abdicated 
Weftminfter- hall  wilt  king  James  abdicated  the  king¬ 

dom.  However,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
praClice  of  occafionally  naming  what  are  called  pocket- 
jherijfs ,  by  the  foie  authority  of  the  crown  hath  uni¬ 
formly  continued  to  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty  ; 
in- which,  it  is  believed,  few  (if  any)  inftances  have  oc¬ 
curred. 

Sheriffs,  by  virtue  of  fevcral  old  flatutes,  are  to  con¬ 


tinue  in  their  office  no  longer  than  one  year  \  and  yet  it  Sheriff, 
hath  been  faid  that  a  fheriff  may  be  appointed  durante  ~ 
bene placito ,  or  during  the  king’s  pleafure  ;  and  fo  is  the 
form  of  the  royal  writ.  Therefore,  till  a  new  fheriff  be 
named,  his  office  cannot  be  determined,  unlefs  by  his 
own  death,  or  the  demife  of  the  king  ;  in  which  laft  cafe 
it  was  ufual  for  the  fucceffor  to  fend  a  new  writ  to  the 
old  ftieriff ;  but  now,  by  ftatute  1  Anne  ft.  1 .  c.  8.  all 
officers  appointed  by  the  preceding  king  may  hold  their 
offices  for  fix  months  after  the  king’s  demife,  unlef3 
fooner  difplaced  by  the  fucceffor.  We  may  farther  ob- 
ferve,  that  by  ftatute  1  Ric.  II.  c.  1 1.  no  man  that  lias 
ferved  the  office  of  fheriff  for  one  year  can  be  compelled 
to  ferve  the  fame  again  within  three  years  after. 

We  fhail  find  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  have 
the  fheriff  appointed  according  to  law,  when  we  confi- 
.der  his  power  and  duty.  Thefe  are  either  as  a  judge, 
as  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  peace,  as  a  minifterial  officer 
of  the  fuperior  courts  of  jultice,  or  as  the  king’s 
bailiff. 

In  his  judicial  capacity  he  is  to  hear  and  determine 
all  caufes  of  40  fhillings  value  and  under,  in  his  county- 
court  :  and  he  lias  alfo  a  judicial  power  in  divers  other 
civil  cafes.  He  is  likewife  to  decide  the  eledtions  of 
knights  of  the  fhire,  (fubjedt  to  the  controul  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons),  of  coroners,  and  of  verderors  ; 
to  judge  of  the  qualification  of  voters,  and  to  return 
fuch  as  he  fhail  determine  to  be  duly  eledted. 

As  the  keepers  of  the  king’s  peace,  both  by  com¬ 
mon  law  and  fpecial  commiffion,  he  is  the  firft  man  in 
the  county,  and  fuperior  in  rank  to  any  nobleman 
therein,  during  his  offiee.  He  may  apprehend,  and 
commit  to  pnjon,  all  perfons  who  break  the  peace,  or 
attempt  to  break  it  ;  and  may  bind  any  one  in  a  recog¬ 
nizance  to  keep  the  king’s  peace.  He  may,  and  is 
bound,  ex  officio ,  to  purfue  and  take  all  traitors,  mur¬ 
derers,  felons,  and  other  mifdoers,  and  commit  them 
to  gaol  for  fafe  cuftody.  He  is  alfo  to  defend  his  coun¬ 
ty  againft  any  of  the  king’s  enemies  when  they  come 
into  the  land  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  as  well  as  for 
keeping  the  peace  and  purfuing  felons,  he*  may  com¬ 
mand  all  the  people  ot  his  county  to  attend  him  ;  which 
is  called  the  pojfe  comitatus ,  or  power  of  the  county  ; 
which  fummons,  every  perfon  above  1  5  years  old,  and 
under  the  degree  of  a  peer,  is  bound  to  attend  upon 
warning,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment.  But 
though  the  fheriff  is  thus  the  principal  confervator  of 
the  peace  in  his  county,  yet,  by  the  exprefs  diredtions 
of  the  great  charter,  he,  together  with  the  conftable, 
coroner,  and  certain  other  officers  of  the  king,  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  hold  any  pleas  of  the  crown,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  try  any  criminal  offence.  For  it  would  be 
highly  unbecoming,  that  the  executioners  of  jultice 
fhould  be  alfo  the  judges  ;  fhould  impofe,  as  well  as  levy, 
fines  and  amercements  ;  fhould  one  day  condemn  a  man 
to  death,  and  perfonally  execute  him  the  next.  Neither 
may  he  adt  as  an  ordinary  jultice  of  the  peace  during 
the  time  of  his  office ;  for  this  wpuld  be  equally  incon- 
fiftent,  he  being  in  many  refpedts  the  fervant  of  the  juf- 
tices. 

In  his  ininifterial  capacity”,  the  fheriff  is  bound  to  ex¬ 
ecute  all'  procefs  iffuing  from  the  king’s  courts  of  juf- 
tice.  In  the  commencement  of  civil  caufes,  he  is  to 
ferve  the  writ,  to  arreft,  and  to  take  bail  ;  when  the 
caufe  comes  to  trial,  he  muft  fummon  and  return  the 
jury  ;  when  it  is  determined,  he  muft  fee  the  judgment 
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*  Sfcftrff*.  0f  the  court  earned  into  execution.  In  criminal  mat- 
l^!gr^ock'  ters,  he  alfo  arrefts  and  imprifoni:,  he  returns  the  jury, 
'he  has  the  cuffody  of  the  delinquent,  and  he  executes 
the  fentence  of  the  court,  though  it  extend  to  death  itfelf. 

As  the  king’s  bailiff,  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  pfelerve  the 
rights  of  the  king  within  hiVbailiwick  ;  for  fo  his  coun¬ 
ty  is  frequency  called  in  the  writs  :  a  word  introduced 
by  the  princes  of  the  Norman  line  ;  in  imitation  of  the 
French,  whofe  territory  is  divided  into  bailiwicks,  a& 
'that  of  England  into  counties.  He  muff  feize  to  the 
king’s  ufe  all  lands  devolved  to  the  crown  by  attainder 
or  efeheat ;  muff  levy  all  fines  and  forfeitures,  mudfeize 
and  keep  all  waifs,  wrecks,  eftrays,  and  the  like,  unlefs 
they  be  granted  to  fome  fubjeft  ;  and  muff  alfo  colled 
the  king’s  rents  within  his  bailiwick,  if  commanded  by 
procefs  from  the  exchequer. 

.  To  execute  thefe  various  offices,  the  fhcriff  has  under 
him  many  inferior  officers;  an  under-fheriff,  bailiffs, 
and  gaolers,  who  muff  neither  buy,  fell,  nor  farm  their 
offices,  on  forfeiture  of  500 1. 

The  under-fheriff  ufually  performs  all  the  duties  of 
the  office  ;  a  very  few  only  excepted,  where  the  per- 
fonal  prefence  of  the  high  Sheriff  is  neceffary.  But  no 
under-fhenff  fhall  abide  in  his  office  above  one  year ; 
and  if  he  does,  by  ftatute  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  he  for¬ 
feits  200I.  a  very  large  penalty  in  tliofe  early  days.  And 
no  under-fheriff  or  fheri'fF’s-pfficer  fhall  pradifeas  an  at¬ 
torney  during  the  time  he  continues  in  fuch  office  :  for 
this  would  be  a  great  inlet  to  partiality  and  oppreffion. 
But  thefe  falutary  regulations  are  fhame Fully  evaded,  by 
pradHing  in  the  names  of  other  attorneys,  and  putting 
m  fham  deputies  by  way  of  nominal  under- fheriffs  :  by 
reafon  of  which,  fays  Dalton,  the  under- fheriffs  and  bai¬ 
liffs  do  grow  fo  cunning  in  their  feveral  places,  that  they 
are  able  to  deceive,  and  it  may  well  be  feared  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  them  do  deceive,  both  the  king,  the  high-fheriff, 
and  the  county. 

Sheriff,  in  Scotland.  See  Law,  Part  m.  fed.  3. 

SHERLOCK  (William),  a  learned  Englifh  divine 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  1641,  and  educated 
at  Eaton  fcliool,  where  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf  by  the 
vigour  of  his  genius  and  his  application  to  fludy. 
Thence  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degrees.  In  1669  he  became  redor  of  the  parifh 
of  St  George,  Botolph-lane,  in  London;  and  in  i68r 
was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Pancras,  in  the  cathedral 
of  St  Paul’s.  He  was  likewife  chofen  mafler  of  the 
Temple,  and  had  the  redory  of  Therfield  in  Hcrtfbrd- 
ihire.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  fufpended  from 
his  preferment,  for  refufmg  the  oaths  to  Icing  William 
and  queen  Mary  ;  but  at  lad  he  took  them,  and  public¬ 
ly  juftified  what  he  had  done.  In  1691  he  was  inflal- 
led  dean  of  St  Paul’s.  His  Vindication  of  the  Dodrine 
of  the  Trinity  engaged  him  in  a  warm  controveri’y  with 
Dr  South  and  others.  Bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  he  was 
u  a  clear,  a  polite,  and  a  flrong  writer  ;  but  apt  to  af- 
fume  too  much  to  himfelf,  and  to  treat  his  adverfaries 
with  contempt.”  He  died  in  1707.  His  works  are 
very  numerous among  thefe  are,  j.  A  Difcourfe  con¬ 
cerning  the  Knowledge  of  Jtfus  Chrift,  again!!  Dr 
Owen.  2.  Several  pieces  a^ainfi  the  Papiffs,  the  So- 
cinians,  and  Diffenters.  3.  A  pradical  Treatife  on 
Death,  which  is  much  admired.  ‘  4.  A  pradieal" DiP ’ 
courfe  on  Providence.  5.  A  pradical  Difcourfe  on  the 
future  Judgment ;  and  many  other  works. 
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Sherlock  (Dr  Thomas),  bifhop  of  London,  was  Sherlock* 
the  fon  of  the  preceding  Dr  William  Sherlock,  and  Sherriffe.^ 
was  horn  in  1678.  Pie  was  educated  in  Catharine-hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  of  which 
he  became  mafler  :  lie  was  made  mafler  of  the  Temple 
very  young,  on  the  religrution  of  his  father  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  this  mafterfhip  was  held  by  father  and 
fon  fucceffively  for  more  than  70  years.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  the  oppofition  again!!  Dr  Hoadley  bilhop 
of  Bangor  ;  during  which  contef!  he  publifhed  a  great 
number  of  pieces.  He  attacked  the  famous  Collins’s 
“  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,”  in 
a  courfe  of  fix  fermons,  preached  at  the  Temple  church* 
which  he  intitled  “  The  Ufe  and  I  ntent  of  Proohecy  in 
the  feveral  Ages  of  the  World.”  In  1728,  Dr  Sherlock 
was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bangor ;  and  was 
tranfiated  to  Sajifbury  in  1734.  In  1747  he  refufed 
the  archbifhopric  of  Canterbury,  on  account  of  his  ill 
flate  of  health  ;  but  recovering  in  a  good  degree,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  fee  of  London  the  following  year.  On  oc- 
cafion  of  the  earthquakes  in  i  750,  he  publifhed  an  ex* 
cellent  Pafloral  Letter  to  the  clergy  and  inhabitants 
©f  London  and  Wefimiufler :  of  which  it  is  faid  there 
were  printed  in  4to,  5000  ;  in  8vo,  20,000  ;  and  in 
i2mo,  about  30,000  ;  befide  pirated  editions,  of  which 
not  lefs  than  50,000  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  fold. 

Under  the  weak  Hate  of  body  in  which  he  lay  for  feveral 
years,  he  revifed  and  publifhed  4  vols  of  Sermons  in  8vo, 
which  are  paiticularly  admired  for  their  ingenuity  and 
elegance.  Pie  died  in  1762,  and  by  report  worth 
150,0001.  “  His  learning,”  fays  Dr  Nicholls,  “was 
very  extenfwe  :  God  had  given  him  a  great  and  an  un¬ 
derhand  tng  ^mind,  a  quick  comprehenfion,  and  a  folk! 
judgment.  Thefe  advantages  of  nature  he  improved  by 
much  induflry  and  application.  His  fkill  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law  was  'very  coiffiderable  ;  to  which  lie  had 
added  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  common  law  of  England 
as  few  clergymen  attain  to.  This  it  was  that  gave  him 
that  influence  in  all  caufes  where  the  church  was  con¬ 
cerned  ;  as  knowing  precifely  what  it  had  to  claim  from 
its  conflitntions  and  canons,  and  what  from  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  land.”  Dr  Nicholls  then  mentions  his 
conhant  ;md  exemplary  piety,  his  warm  and  fervent  zeal 
in  preaching  the  duties  and  maintaining  the  dodrines  of 
Chnflianity,  and  large  and  diffu five  munificence  and 
charity  ;  particularly  by  his  having  given  large  fums  of 
money  to  the  corporation  of  clergymens  fons,‘  to  feveral 
of  the  liofpftals,  and  to  the  fociety  for  propagating  the 
g-ofpel  in  foreign  parts:  alfo  his  bequeathing  to  Catha¬ 
rine-hall  in  Cambridge,  the  place  of  his  education,  his 
valuable  library  of  books,  and  his  donations  for  the 
founding  a  librarian’s  place  and  a  fcliolarlhip,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  feveral  thsufand  pounds. 

SHERRI FFE  of  Mecca,  the  title  of  the  defeen. 
dants  of  Mahomet  by  HafTan  Ibn  AH.  Thefe  are  di- 
vided  into  feveral  branches,  of  which  the  family  of  A); 

Bunemi,  confiding  at  lead  of  three  hundred  individuals, 
enjoy  the  foie  right  to  the  throne  of  Mecca.  The  Ali 
Bunemi  are,  again,  fubdivided  into  two  fubordinate 
branches,  Darii  Sajid,  and  Darii  Barkad  5  of  whom 
fometimes  the  one,  fometimes  the  other,  have  given  fo. 
vereigns  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  when  thefe  were  fepa- 
rate  Hates.  -  v 

Not  only  is  the  Turkiih  Sultan  indifferent  about  the 
order  of  fucceffion  in  this  family,  but  he  feems  even  to 
^ z  lament 
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She^rinV,  foment  the  d’flenfions  which  arife  among  tnem,  and  fa« 

v -  vours  the  ftrongeit,  merely  that  he  may  weaken  them 

all.  As  the  order  of  fucceflion  is  not  deter minately 
fixed,  and  the  fherriffes  may  all  afpire  alike  to  the  fo- 
vercign  power,  this  uncertainty  of  right,  aided  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Turkifh  officers,  occafions  frequent  re¬ 
volutions.  The  grand  fherriffe  is  feldom  able  to  main- 
tain  himfelf  on  the  throne  ;  and  it  Hill  feldomer  happens 
that  his  reign  is  not  diftnrbed  by  the  revolt  of  his  near- 
eft  relations.  There  have  been  inftances  of  a  nephew 
fucceeding  his  uncle,  an  uncle  fucceeding  his  nephew ; 
and  fome times  of  a  perfon,  from  a  remote  branch,  coming 
in  the  room  of  the  reigning  prince  of  the  ancient  houfe. 

When  Niebuhr  was  in  Arabia,  in  1763,  the  reigning 
Sherriffe  Mefad  had  fit  ten  fourteen  years  on  the  throne, 
and,  daring  all  that  period,  had  been  continually  at  war 
with  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  with  his  own  neat  eft 
relations  fometimes.  A  few  years  before,  the  Pacha  of 
Syria  had  depofed  him,  and  raifed  his  younger  brother 
to  the  fovereign  dignity  in  his  Head.  But  after  the 
departure  of  the  caravan,  Jafar,  the  new  lherrifle,  not 
being  able  to  maintain  liimfelf  on  the  throne,  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  refign  the  fovereignty  aqain  to  Mefad.  Aclimet, 
the  fecond  brother  of  the  iherriffe,  who  was  much  belo¬ 
ved  by  the  Arabs,  threatened  to  attack  Mecca  while  Nie¬ 
buhr  was  at  Jidda.  Our  traveller  was  foon  alter  informed 
of  the  termination  of  the  quarrel,  and  of  Achmet’s  re¬ 
turn  to  Mecca,  where  he  continued  to  live  peaceably  in 
a  private  character. 

Thefe  examples  (how  that  the  Muffiilmans  obferve 
not  the  law  which  forbids  them  to  bear  arms  a gainft 
their  holy  places.  An  Egyptian  Bey  even  prefumed, 
a  few  years  fmee,  to  plant  fome  fmall  cannons  within 
the  compafs  of  the  Kaba,  upon  a  fmall  tower,'  from 
which  he  fired  over  that  f?.cred  manfion,  upon  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Sherriffe  Mefad,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance. 

The  dominions  of  the  fherriffe  comprehend  the  cities 
of  Mecca,  Medina,  Jambo,  Taaif,  Sadie,  Ghunfude, 
Hali,  and  thirteen  others  lefs  considerable,, all  fituated  in 
Hedjas.  Near  Taaif  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Gazvan, 
which,  according  to  Arabian  authors,  is  covered,  with 
fnow  in  the  midft  of  fummer.  As  thefe  dominions 
are  neither  opulent  nor  extenfive,  the  revenue  of  their 
fovereign  cannot  be  confiderable. 

He  finds  a  rich  refource,  however,  in  the  imports  le¬ 
vied  on  pilgrims,  and  in  the  gratuities  offered  him  by 
Muffulman  monarchs.  Every  pilgrim  pays  a  tax  of  from 
ten  to  an  hundred  crowns,  in  proportion  to  his  ability. 
The  Great  Mogul  remits  annually  fixty  thoufand  rou- 
pees  to  the  fherriffe,  by  an  afiignment  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Surat.  Indeed,  fince  the  Englifh  made  them- 
felves  mailers  of  this  city,  and  the  territory  belonging 
to  it,  the  Nabob  of  Surat  has  no  longer  been  able  to 
pay  the  fum.  The  fherriffe  once  demanded  it  of  the 


Englifh,  as  the  poffcfTors  of  Surat ;  and,  till  they  ffiouH  Shcdand. 

fatisfy  him,  forbade  their  captains  to  leave  the  port  of - 

Jidda.  But  the  Englifh  difregarding  this  prohibition, 
the  fherriffe  complained  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  they 
communicated  his  complaints  to  the  Englifh  ambafla- 
dor.  He  at  the  fame  time  opened  a  negociation  with 
the  nominal  Nabob,  who  refides  in  Surat.  But  thefe 
fteps  proved  all  fruitlefs  :  and  the  fovereign  of  Mecca 
feems  not  likely  to  be  ever  more  benefited  by  the  con* 
tribution  from  India. 

The  power  of  the  fherriffe  extends  not  to  fyiritual 
matters  ;  thefe  are  entirely  managed  by  the  heads  of  the 
clergy,  of  different  fe&s,  who  are  refident  at  Mecca. 

Rigid  Muffiilmans,  fuch  as  the  Turks,  are  not  very  fa¬ 
vourable  in  their  fentiments  of  the  fherriffes,  but  fufpeft 
their  orthodoxy,  and  look  upqn  them  as  feeretly  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  tolerant  fc&  of  the  Zeidi. 

SHETLAND,  the  name  of  certain  iflands  belong¬ 
ing  to  Scotland,  and  lying  to  the  northward  of  Orkney. 

There  are  many  convincing  proofs  that  thefe  iflands 
were  very  early  inhabited  by  the  Pi&s,  or  rather  by 
thofe  nations  who  were  the  original  poffefTors  of  the. 
Orkneys  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  total  deftru&ion  of 
thefe  nations,  if  any  credit  be  due  to  tradition,  their 
woods  were  entirely  ruined  (a).  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  people  in  Shetland,  as  well  as  in  the  Orkneys,, 
floiirifhed  under  their  own  princes  dependent  upon  the 
crown  ot  Norway  ;  yet  this  feems  to  have  been  rather 
through  what  they  acquired  by  fifhing  and  commerce* 
than  by  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  It  may  alfo  be 
reafonably  prefumed,  that  they  grew  thinner  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  after  they  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland; 
and  it  is  likely  that  they  revived  again,  chiefly  by  the 
very  great  and  extenfive  improvements  which  the  Dutch 
made  in  the  hernng-fifhery  upon  their  coafts,  and  the 
trade  that  the  crews  of  their  buffes,  then  very  numerous, 
carried  on  with  the  inhabitants,  neceffarily  refulting  from 
their  want  of  provifions  and  other  conveniences,  which  ■ 
in  thofe  days  could  not  be  very  confiderable. 

There  are  many  reafons  which  may  be  affigned  why 
thefe  iflands,  though  part  of  our  dominions,  have  not 
hitherto  been  better  known  to  us.  They  were  com¬ 
monly  placed  two  degrees  too  far  to  the  north  in  all  the 
old  maps,  in  order  to  make  them  agree  with  Ptolemy’s 
defeription  of  Thule,  which  he  afferted  to  be  in  the  la¬ 
titude  of  63  degrees  ;  which  we  find  urged  by  Camden 
as  a  reafon  why  Thule  muft  be  one  of  the  Shetland  ifles* 
to  which  Speed  alfo  agrees,  though  from  their  being 
thus  wrong  placed  he  could  not  find  room  for  them  in 
his  maps.  Another,  and  that  no  light  caufe,  was  the 
many  falfe,  fabulous,  and  impertinent  relations  publifh- 
ed  concerning  them  (b),  as  if  they  were  countries  in* 
hofpitable  and  uninhabitable  ;  and  laftly,  the  indolence* 
or  rather  indifference,  of  the  natives,  who,  contenting 


(a)  The  tradition  is,  that  this  was  done  by  the  Scots  when  they  deftroyed  the  Pifts  ;  but  is  more  probably 

referred  to  the  Norwegians  rooting  out  the  original  poffeffors  of  Shetland.  . 

(b)  They  reprefented  the  climate  as  intenfely  cold  ;  the  foil  as  compofcd  of  crags  and  quagmire,  fo  barren 
as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  corn  ;  to  fupply  which,  the  people,  after  drying  fifli-bones,  powdered  them,  then, 
kneaded  and  baked  them  for  bread.  The  larger  filh-bones  were  faid  to  be  all  the  fuel  they  had.  Yet,  in  fo  dreary 
a  country,  and  in  fuch  mifcrable  circumftanccs,  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  very  long-lived,  cheerful,  and  con¬ 
tented. 
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Shetta'1.  themfelves  with  thofe  neceffaries  and  conveniences  pro-  the  northern  ifles, 
cured  by  their  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  con¬ 
ceiving  themfelves  negledled  by  the  mother  country, 
have  feldom  troubled  her  with  their  applications. 

There  are  few  countries  that  have  gone  by  more 
names  than  thefe  iflands;  they  were  called  in  1  Handle,  ■ 

Hiaitlandia ,  from  hialt,  the  u  hilt  of  a  fword  this 
might  be  poflibly  corrupted  into  Hetland ,  Hitland ,  or 
Hethland ,  though  fome  tell  11s  this  hgnilies  a  “  high 
land.”  'They  have  been  likewife,  and  are  ftill  iu  fome 
maps,  called  Zetland  and  Zealand ,  in  reference,  as  has 
been  fuppofed,  to  their  fitnation.  By  the  Danes,  and 
by  the  natives,  they  are  ftyled  Yealtaland  ;  and  not- 
withftanding  the  oddnefs  of  the  orthography,  this  dif¬ 
fers  very  little,  it  at  all,  from  their  manner  ot  pronoun¬ 
cing  Zetland,  out  of  which  pronunciation  grew  the  mo¬ 
dern  names  of  Shetland  and  Shotland . 

The  iflands  of  Shetland ,  as  we  commonly  call  them, 
are  well  lltuated  for  trade.  The  neareft  continent  to 
them  is  Norway  ;  the  port  of  Bergen  lying  44  leagues 
eaft,  whereas  they  lie  46  leagues  north  north-eaft  from 
Buchannefs  ;  eaft  north-eaft:  from  Sanda,  one  of  the 
Orkneys,  about  16  or  18  leagues  ;  fix  or  feven  leagues 
north-eaft  from  Fair  Ifle  ;  58  leagues  eaft  from  the  Fer- 
roe  ifles;  and  at  nearly  the  fame  di  ft  a  nee  north-eaft  from 
Lewis.  The  fouthern  promontory  of  the  main  land, 
called  Sumburgh  Head,  lies  in  59  degrees  and  59  minutes 
of  north  latitude  ;  and  the  noithern  extremity  of  Unft, 
the  moft  remote  of  them  all,  in  the  latitude  of  61  de¬ 
grees  1 5  minutes.  The  meridian  of  London  pafles 
through  this  laft  ifland,  which  lies  about  2  degrees  30 
minutes  weft  from  Paris,  and  about  5  degrees  1 5  mi¬ 
nutes  eaft  from  the  meridian  of  Cape  Lizard.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Gifford’s  “  Hiftorical  Description  of  Zetland,” 
the  inhabited  iflands  are  33,  of  which  the  principal  is 
ftyled  Main  Landy  and  extends  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth  about  60  miles,  and  is  in  fome  places  20  broad, 
though  in  others  not  more  than  two. 

It  is  impofiible  to  fpeak  with  precifion  ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  beft  computation  which  we  have  been  able  to 
form,  the  Shetland  ifles  contain  near  three  times  as 
much  land  as  the  Orkneys  :  they  are  confidered  alfo 
as  equal  in  flze  to  the  ifland  of  Madeira  ;  and  not 
inferior  to  the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Zealand,  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  Dutch  iflands  taken  together ;  but  of 
climate  and  foil  they  have  not  much  to  boaft.  The 
longeft  day  in  the  ifland  of  Unft  is  19  hours  15  mi¬ 
nutes,  and  of  corifequence  the  fhorteft  day  4  hours  and 
45  minutes.  The  fpring  is  very  late,  the  fummer  very 
fnort  ;  the  autumn  alfo  is  of  no  long  duration,  dark, 
foggy,  and  rainy ;  the  winter  fets  in  about  November, 
and  lafls  till  April,  and  fometimes  till  May.  They  have 
frequently  in  that  feafon  ftorms  of  thunder,  much 
rain,  but  little  froft  or  fnow.  High  winds  are  indeed 
very  fiequent  and  very  troublefome,  yet  they  feldom 
produce  any  terrible  effefts.  The  aurora  borealis  is  as 
common  here  as  in  any  of  the  noithern  countries.  In 
the  winter  feafon  the  fea  fwells  and  rages  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  for  five  or  fix  months  their  ports  are  inae- 
ceflible,  and  of  courfe  the  people  during  that  fpaee  have 
no  correlpondence  with  the  reft  of  the  world. 

The  foil  in  the  interior  part  of  the  main  land,  for  the 
moft  part,  is  mountainous,  moorifh,  and  boggy,  yet  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  the  country  utterly  im- 
paffable  ;  for  many  of  the  roads  here,  and  in  fome  of 
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are  as  good  as  any  other  natural  Shetland. 

roads,  and  the  people  travel  them  frequently  on  all  oc- - ' 

cafions.  Near  the  coaft  there  are  fometimes  for  miles 
together  flat  pleafant  fpots,  very  fertile  both  in  pafture 
and  corn.  The  mountains  produce  large  crops  of  very 
nutritive  grafs  in  the  fummer  ;  and  they  cut  confide*, 
able  quantities  of  hay,  with  which  they  feed  their  cattle 
in  the  winter.  They  might  with  a  little  attention  bring 
more  of  their  country  into  cultivation  :  but  the  people 
are  fo  much  addi&ed  to  their  fifhery,  and  feel  fo  little 
necefiity  of  having  recourfe  to  this  method  for  fubfift- 
ence,  that  they  are  content,  how  ftrange  foever  that 
may  feem  to  us,  to  let  four  parts  in  five  of  their  land 
remain  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 

_  They  want  not  conllderable  quantities  of  marie  in 
different  iflands,  though  they  ufe  but  little  ;  hitherto 
there  has  been  no  chalk  found ;  limeftone  and  freeftone 
there  are  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  main  land  in  great 
quantities,  and  alfo  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  parti- 
cularly  Fetlar  ;  and  confiderable  quantities  of  flate,  very 
good  in  its  kind.  No  mines  have  been  hitherto  wrought, 
though  there  are  in  many  places  vifiblc  appearances  of 
feveral  kinds  of  metal.  Some  folid  pieces  of  filver,  it  is 
laid,  have  been  turned  up  by  the  plough.  In  fome 
of  the  fmaller  ifles  there  are  ftrong  appearances  of  iron; 
but,  through  the  vvant  of  proper  experiments  being 
made,  there  is,  in  this  refpeft  at  leaft,  hitherto  nothing 
Certain.  Their  mparlmvc  arp 


certain.  Their  meadows  are  inclofed  with  dikes,  and 
produce  very  good  grafs.  The  little  corn  they  grow 
is  chiefly  barley,  with  fome  oats  ;  though  even  iu 
the  northern  extremity  of  Unft  the  little  land  which 
they  have,  is*  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  hills 
abound  with  medicinal  herbs  ;  and  their  kitchen-gar¬ 
dens  thrive  as  well,  and  produce  as  good  greens  and 
roots,  as  any  in  Biitain.  Of  late  years,  and  iince  this 
lias  been  attended  to,  fome  gentlemen  have  had  even 
greater  iuccefs  than  they  expe&ed  in  the  cultivating  of 
tulips,  rofes,  and  many  other  flowers.  They  have  no  trees, 
and  hardly  any  flirubs  except  jumper,  yet  they  have  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  their  country  was  formerly  overgrown  with 
woods ;  and  it  feems  to  be  a  confirmation  of  this,  that 
the  roots  of  timber-trees  have  been,  and  are  ftill,  dug 
up  at  a  great  depth ;  and  that  in  fome,  and  thofe  too 
macceflible,  places,  the  mountain  afh  is  ftill  found  grow¬ 
ing  wild.  That  this  defecl,  viz.  the  want  of  wood  at 
prefent,  does  not  arife  entirely  from  the  foil  or  climate, 
appears  from  feveral  late  experiments  ;  fome  gentlemen 
having  raifed  afh,  maple,  horfe-chefnuts,  &c.  in  their 
gardens.  Though  the  inhabitants  are  without  either 
wood  or  coals,  they  are  very  well  fupplied  with  fuel, 
having .  great  plenty  of  heath  and  peat.  The  black 
cattle  m  this  country  are  in  general  of  a  larger  fort 
than  in  Orkney,  which  is  owing  to  their  having  more 
ex  ten  five  paftures ;  a  clear  proof  that  ftill  farther  im¬ 
provements  might  be  made  in  refpedl  to  ike.  Their 
horfes  are  fmall,  but  ftrong,  flout,  and  well  fli aped,  live 
very  hardy,  and  to  a  great  a^e.  They  have  likewife  a 
breed  of  fmall  fwine,  the  flefh  of  which,  when  fat,  k 
efteemed  very  delicious.  They  have  no  goats,  hares,  or 
foxes  and  m  g’eneral  no  wild  or  venomous  creatures  of 
any  kind  except  lats  in  fome  few  iflands.  They  have 
no  moor-fowl,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there 
are  everywhere  immenfe  quantities  of  heath  ;  but  there 
are  many  forts  of  wild  and  water  fowl,  particular, 
ly  the  dunter-goofe,  clack- goofe,  folan-goofe,  fwans, 

^  z  2  ducks. 
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Shetland  ducks,  teal,  whaps,  folds,  lyres,  kittnvaiks,  maws,  plo- 

-  vers,  cormorants,  &c.  There  is  like  wife  the  ember-goofe, 

which  is  laid  to  hatch  her  egg  under  her  wing.  Eagles 
and  hawks,  as  alfo  ravens,  crows,  mews,  See.  abound  here. 

JW\  thefe  iflands  are  well  watered ;  lor  there  are  eve¬ 
rywhere  excellent  fprings,  feme  of  them  mineral  and 
medicinal  They  have  indeed  no  rivers ;  but  many  plea- 
fant  rills  or  rivulets,  which  they  call  burns ^  of  different 
foes  ;  in  fome  of  the  largcft  they  have  admirable  trouts, 
lome  of  which  are  of  15  and  even  of  20  pounds  weight. 
They  have  Tkewife  many  frefh-water  lakes,  well  ftoved 
with  trout  and  eels,  and  in  moil  of  them  there  are  alfo 
large  and  fine  flounders  ;  in  fome  very  excellent  cod, 
Thefe  frefh-water  lakes,  if  the  country  was  better  peo¬ 
pled,  and  the  common  people  more  at  their  cafe,  are 
certainly  capable  of  great  improvements.  The  lea- 
coafts  of  the  main  land  of  Shetland,  in  a  ftraight  line, 
are  e  *  leagues  ;  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  a  coun¬ 
try  conceived  more  proper  for  eftablifhing  an  extenfive 
fifherv.  What  the  inhabitants  have  been  hitherto  able 
to  do',  their  natural  advantages  confidered,  does  not  de- 
ferve  that  name,  notwithftanding  they  export  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  cod,  tufk,  ling,  and  fkate,  inlomuch  that  the 
bounty  allowed  by  ads  of  parliament  amounts  from 
L  1400  to  L.  2000  annually.  They  have,  befides, 
haddocks,  whitings,  turbot,  and  a  variety  of  other 
fiflu.  In  many  of  the  inlets  there  are  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities  of  excellent  oyffers,  lobfters,  mufcles,  cockles, 
and  other  (hell-fifh.  As  to  amphibious  creatures,  they 
have  multitudes  of  otters  and  feals ;  add  to  thefe,  that 
amber,  ambergris,  and  other  fpoils  of  the  ocean,  are  fre¬ 
emen  tly  found  upon  the  coaffs. 

1  The  inhabitants  are  a  flout,  well-made,  comely  peo¬ 
ple  •  the  lower  fort  of  a  fwarthy  complexion.  The 
gentry  are  allowed,  by  all  who  have  converted  with 
them,  to  be  mofl  of  them  polite,  flitewd,  fen  hole, 
lively  a&ive,  and  intelligent  perfons  ;  and  thefe,  to 
the  number  of  100  families,  have  very  handfome, 
ftron-r,  well-built  houfes,  neatly  furmfhed  ;  their  tables 
well  ferved,  polifhed  in  their  manners,  and  exceedingly 
hofpi table  and  civil  to  ftraugers.  Thofe  of  an  inferior 
rank  are  a  hardy,  robuft,  and  laborious  people,  who, 
generally  fpeaking,  get  their  bread  by  fifhing  in  all 
weathers  in  their  yawls,  which  are  little  bigger  than 
Gravefend  wherries ;  live  hardily,  and  in  the  fummer 
feafon  moftly  on  fifh  ;  their  drink,  which,  in  reference 
to  the  Britifh  dominions,  is  peculiar  to  the  country,  is 
called  bland,  and  is  a  fort  of  butter-milk,  long  kept,  and 
very  four.  Many  live  'to  great  ages,  though  not  fo 
long  as  in  former  times.  In  refpea,  however,  to  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  poornefs  of  living, 
from  the  nature  of  it,  and  from  the  drinking  great 
quantities  of  corn-fpirits  of  the  very  work  fort,  multi¬ 
tudes  are  affii&ed  with  an  inveterate  feurvy ;  from 
which  thofe  in  better  circumftances  are  entirely  free, 
and  enjoy  as  good  health  as  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  As  they  have  no  great  turn  to  agriculture, 
and  are  perfuaded  that  their  country  is  not  fit  for  it, 
they  do  not  (though  probably  they  might)  t*aife  corn 
enough  to  fupport  them  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
year.°  But  they  are  much  more  fuccefsful  in  their  paf- 
ture'grounds,  which  are  kept  well  inclofed,  in  good  or¬ 
der,  and,  together-  with  their  commons,  fupply  them 
plentifully  with  beef  and  mutton.  They  pay  their 


rents  generally  in  butter  at  Lammas,  and  in  money  at 
Martinmas.  As  to  manufa&ures,  they  make  a  ftrong 
coarfe  cloth  for  their  own  ufe,  as  alfo  linen.  They 
make  likewife  of  their  own  wool,  very  fine  ftockiugs. 
They  export,  befides  the  different  kinds  of  fifh  already 
mentioned,  fome  herrings,  a  confiderabLe  quantity  of  but¬ 
ter  and  train-oil,  otter  and  feal  fkins,and  no  inconiiderable 
quantity  of  the  fine  ftockings  juft  mentioned.  Their  chief 
trade  is  to  Leith,  London,  Hamburgh,  Spain,  and  tc  the 
Straits.  They  import  timbers,  deals,  and  fome  of  their 
belt  oats,  from  Norway ;  corn  and  flour  from  the  Ork¬ 
neys,  and  from  North  Britain ;  fpirits  and  fome  other 
things  from  Hamburgh  ;  cloths  and  better  fort  of  linen 
from  Leith  ;  grocery,  houfehold  furniture,  and  other 
neceffaries,  from  London.  The  fuperior-duties  to  the 
earl  of  Morton  are  generally  let  in  farm  ;  and  are  paid 
by  the  people  in  blitter,  oil,  and  money.  The  remain* 
of  the  old  Norwegian  conftitution  are  {till  viiible  in  the 
divifion  of  their  lands  ;  and  they  have  fome  udalmen  or 
freeholders  among  ft  them.  But  the  Scots  laws,  cuftoms, 
mamiers,  drefs,  and  language,  prevail ;  and  they  have  a 
Iheriff,  and  other  mag  titrates  for  the  adminillration  ofjuf- 
tice,  as  well  as  a  cuftomhoufe,  with  a  proper  number  of 
officers.  In  reference  to  their  ecclefiaftieal  concerns,  they 
have  a  prefbytery,  1 2  minifters,  and  an  itinerantforFoula, 
Pair  I  (land,  aad  the  Skerries.  Each  of  thefe  minifters 
has  a  ftipend  of  between  40  and  50  pounds,  befides  a 
houfe  and  a  glebe  f  ree  from  taxes.  The  number  of  fouls 
in  thefe  iflandsmay  be  about  22,000. 

SHEW-bread,  the  loaves  of  bread  which  the  prieft 
of  the  week  put  every  Sabbath-day  upon  the  golden- 
table  in  the  fan&uary,  before  the  Lord,  in  the  temple 
of  the  Jews.  They  were  twelve  in  number,  and  were  of¬ 
fered  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael. 
They  were  fhaped  like  a  brick,  w*ere  ten  palms  long  and 
five  broad,  weighing  about  eight  pounds  each.  They 
were  unleavened,  and  made  of  fine  flour  by  the  Levites. 
The  priefts  fet  them  on  the  table  in  two  rows,  fix  in  a 
row,  and  put  frankincenfe  upon  them  to  preferve  them 
from  moulding.  They  were  changed  every  Sabbath, 
and  the  old  ones  belonged  to  the  prieft:  upon  duty.  Of 
this  bread  none  but  the  priefts  might  eat,  except  ill 
cafes  of  neeeffity.  It  was  called  the  bread  of  faces , 
becaufe  the  table  of  the  ihew-bread,  being  almoft  over- 
againft  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  loaves  might  be  faid 
to  be  fet  before  the  face  of  God.  The  original  table 
was  carried  away  to  Babylon,  but  a  new  one  was  made 
for  the  fecond  temple.  It  was  of  wood  overlaid  with 
gold.  This,  with  the  candleftick  and  fome  other  fpoils, 
was  carried  by  Titus  to  Rome. 

SHIELD,  an  ancient  weapon  of  defence,  in  form  of 
a  light  buckler,  borne  on  the  arm  to  fend  off  lances, 
darts,  &c.  The  form  of  the  fhield  is  repretented  by 
the  efcutcheon  m  coats  of  arms.  Fhe  fhield  was  that 
part  of  the  ancient  armour  on  which  the  perfons  of  di- 
ilin&ion  in  the  field  of  battle  'always  had  their  arms 
painted  ;  and  moft  of  the  words  ufed  at  this  time  to 
exprefs  the  fpace  that  holds  the  arms  of  families  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  name  for  a  fhield ,fcutum.  The 
French  efeu  and  efcitffion ,  and  the  Englifh  word  efcutcheon , 
or,  as  we  commonly  fpeak  it ,fcnUheon,  are  evidently  from 
this  origin;  and  the  Italian  feudo  iignifies  both  the 
fhield  of  arms  and  that  ufed  in  war.  The  Latin  name 
clypeus,  for  the  fame  thing,  teems  alfo  to  be  derived  from 
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Shield,  the  Greek  word  to  engrave ;  and  it  had  this 

'  name  from  the  feveral  figures  engraved  on  it,  as  marks 
of  diilinciioa  of  the  perfon  who  wore  it. 

The  fhield  in  war,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
was  not  only  ufeful  in  the  defence  of  the  body,  but  it 
was  alfo  a  tokenr  or  badge  of  honour,  to  the  wearer  ; 
and  he  who  returned'' from  battle  without  it  was  always 
treated  with  infamy  afterwards.  People* have  at  all 
times  thought  this  honourable  piece  ot  the  armour  the 
propei  eft  place  to  engrave,  or  figure  on  the  ligns  of  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  pofteftor  of  it  ;  and  hence,  when  arms  came 
to  be  painted  for  families  in  after  times,  the  heralds  al¬ 
ways  chofe  to  reprefent  them  upon  the  figure  of  a 
fhield,  but  with  teveral  exterior  additions  aud  orna¬ 
ments  ;  as  the  helmet,  fupporters,  and  the  reft 

The  form  of  the  fhield  has  not  only  been  found  diffe¬ 
rent  in  various  nations,  but  even  the  people  of  the  fame 
nation,  at  different  times,  have  varied  its  form  extreme¬ 
ly  ;  and  among  feveral  people  there  have  been  fhields 
of  feveral  forms  and  fizes  in  ufe,  at  the  fame  period  of 
time,  and  fuited  to  different  occafions.  The  molt  an¬ 
cient  and  univerfal  form  of  fhields,  in  the  earlier  asres, 
feems  to  have  been  the  triangular.  This  we  fee  inlian- 
oes  of  in  all  the  monuments  and  gems  of  antiquity  :  our 
own  molt  early  monuments  fliow  it  to  have  been  the 
moft  antique  fhape  alfo  with  us,  and  the  heralds  have 
found  it  the  moft  convenient  for  their  purpofes,  when 
they  had  any  odd  number  of  figures  to  reprefent  ;  as  if 
three,  then  two  in  the  broad  bottom  part,  and  one  in 
the  narrow  upper  end,  it  held  them  very  well;  or  if  five, 
they  flood  as  conveniently,  as  three  below,  and  two 
above.  The  other  form  of  a  fhield,  now  univerfally 
nfed,  is  fquare,  rounded,  and  pointed  at  the  bottom : 
this  is  taken  from  the  figure  of  the  Samnitie  fhield  ufed 
by  the  Romans,  and  fince  copied  very  generally  by  the 
Englrfh,  French,  and  Germans. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  have  the  like  general 
form  of  fhields,  but  they  are  round  at  the  bottom  with¬ 
out  the  point ;  and  the  Germans,  befide  the  Samnite- 
fhield,  have  two  others  pretty  much  in  ufe :  thefe  are, 
i.  The  bulging  fhield,  dtftinguifhed  by  its  fwelling  or 
bulging  out  at  the  flanks ;  and,  2.  The  indented  fhield, 
or  fhield  chancree,  which  has  a  number  of  notches  and 
indentings  all  round  its  Tides.  The  ufe  of  the  ancient 
fhield  of  this  form  was,  that  the  notches  ferved  to  reft 
the  lance  upon,  that  it  might  be  firm  while  it  gave  the 
thrufl ;  but  this  form  being  lefs  proper  for  the  recei¬ 
ving  armorial  figures,  the  two  former  have  been  much 
more  ufed  in  the  heraldry  of  that  nation. 

Befide  this  different  form  of  the  fhields  in  heraldry, 
we  find  them  alfo  olten  diftinguifhed  by  their  different 
pofitions,  fome  of  them  Handing  eredl,  and  others  flant- 
ing  various  ways,  and  in  different  degrees  ;  this  the  he¬ 
ralds  exprefs  by  the  word  pendant ,  u  hanging,”  they 
Reining  to  be  hung  up  not  by  the  centre,  but  by  the 
right  or  left  corner.  The  French  call  thefe  ecu  pendant , 
and  the  common  antique  triangular  ones  ecu  ancien .  'The 
Italians  call  this  feu  to  pendente  ;  and  the  reafon  given  for 
exhibiting  the  fhield  in  thefe  figures  in  heialdry  is,  that 
in  the  ancient  tilts -and  tournaments,  they  who  were  to 
juft  at  thefe  military  exercifes,  were  obliged  to  hang  up 
their  fhields  with  their  armories,  or  coats  of  arms  on  them, 
out  at  the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houfes  near  the 
place  ;  or  upon  trees,  pavilions,  or  the  barriers  of  the 
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ground,  if  the  cxercife.  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
field.  || 

Thofe  who  were  to  fight  on  foot,  according  to  Co-  ShuvUU. 

lumbier,  had  their  fhields  hung  up  by  the  right  corner, - -  "* 

and  thofe  who  were  to  fight  on  horfeback  had  theirs 
hung  up  by  the  left.  This  pofition  of  the  fhields  in 
heialdry  is  called  couche  by  fome  writers,  though  by  the 
generality  pendant . 

_  "‘as  very  frequent  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  arms 
given  between  the  11th  and  14th  centuries;  but  it  is 
to  be  cbferved,  that  the  hanging  by  the  left  corner, 
as  it  was  the  token  of  the  owner's  being  to  fight  on 
horfeback,  fo  it  was  efteemed  the  moft  honourable  and 
noble  foliation  ;  and  all  the  pendant  fhields  of  the  Tons 
ot  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  of  our 
nobility  at  that  time,  are  thus  hanging  from  the  left 
corner.  I  he  hanging  from  this  corner  was  a  token  of 
the  owner's  being  of  noble  birth,  and  having  fought  in 
the  tournaments  before  ;  but  no  fovereign  ever  had  a 
fhield  pendant  any  way,  but  always  eredi,  as  they  ne¬ 
ver  formally  entered  the  lifts  of  the  tournament. 

The  Italians  generally  have  their  fhields  of  arms  of 
an  oval  form ;  this  feems  to  be  done  in  imitation  of 
thole  of  the  popes  and  other  dignified  clergy  ;  but  their- 
herald  Petro  S audio  feems  to  regret  the  ufe  of  thi'3  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  fhield,  as  an  innovation  brought  in  by  the 
painters  and  engravers  as  moft  convenient  for  holding 
the  figures,  but  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  poffei-  - 
for,  as  not  reprefektin^g  either  antiquity  or  honours  won 
in  war,  but  rather  the  honours  of  fome  citizen  or  per- 
lon  of  learning.  Some  have  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  thofe  who  either  have  no  ancient  title  to  nobility,  or 
have  fullied  it  by  any  unworthy  adlion,  cannot  any  long¬ 
er  wear  their  arms  in  fhields  properly  figured,  but  were 
obliged  to  have  them  painted  in  an  oval  or  round 
fhield. 

In  Flanders,  where  this  author  lived,  the  round  and 
oval  fhields  are  in  the  dil repute  he  fpeaks  of;  but  in 
Italy,  befide  the  popes  and  dignified  prelates,  many  of 
the  firil  families  of  the  laity  have  them. 

The  feeular  princes,  in  many  other  countries,  alfo 
retain  this  form  of  the  fhield,  as  the  moft  ancient  and 
truly  expreffive  of  the  Roman  clyp  eus. 

Shield,  in  heraldry,  the  efcutcheon  or  field  011  which 
the  bearings  of  coats  of  arms -are  placed.  See  Heraldry. 

SHIELD  RAKE,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 

SHIELDS,  North  and  South,  two  fea-port  towns, 
the  one  north  of  the  Tyne  in  Northumberland,  the 
other  ©n  the  fouth  of  the  Fyne  in  the  county  of  Dur¬ 
ham.  South  Shields  contains  above  200  falt-pans,  and 
on  both  banks  of  the  river  are  many  convenient  houfes 
for  the  entertainment  of  feamen  and  colliers,  moft  of 
the  Newcaflle  coal-fleet  having  their  flation  here  ufually 
till  their  coals  are  brought  down  in  the  barges  and 
lighters  from  Newcaltle.  A  very  large  Roman  altar, 
ot  one  entire  ftone,  was  found  fome  years  ago  near  this 
place,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  Dr  Lifter, 
who,  in  his  account  of  it  fent  to  the  Royal  Society, 
fays  it  was  eredled  to  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  Ca- 
racalla,  when  he  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
empire  and  the  whole  army  (after  his  father's  death  at 
York),  for  hisfafe  return  from  his  fucceftful  expedition 
again!!  the  Scots  and  Pi& s.  W.  Long.  1.  12.  N.  Lat. 
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Shifteri  SHIFTERS,  on  board  a  man  of  war,  certain  men 
II  who  are  employed  by  the  cooks  to  (hift  and  change  the 
4  Shi  hng.  water  ;n  wihch  the  fielh  or  fifh  is  put,  and  laid  for  fome 
¥  time,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  kettle. 

SHIFTING  A  tackle,  in  fea-language,  the  a£t  of 
removing  the  blocks  of  a  tackle  to  a  greater  diftance 
from  each  other,  on  the  objedi  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  fcope  or  extent  to  their 
purchafe.  This  operation  is  otherwife  called  fleeting. 
Shifting  the  helm  denotes  the  alteration  of  its  pofition, 
by  pnfhing  it  towards  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  (hip. 
x  Shifting  the  voyal,  dignifies  changing  its  pofition  on  the 
capllern,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  vice  verfa . 

SITITLING,  an  Englifh  filver  coin,  equal  to  twelve 
pence,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound. 

Freherus  derives  the  Saxon  frilling,  whence  our  (hil¬ 
ling,  from  a  corruption  of  Jiliqua  ;  proving  the  deriva¬ 
tion  by  feveral  texts  of  law,  and,  among  others,  by  the 
26th  law,  De  annuls  legatis.  Skinner  deduces  it  from 
the  Saxon  frill  **  (hield,”  by  reafon  of  the  elcutcheon 
of  arms  thereon. 

Bifhop  Hooper  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  fchecle ,  fig- 
nifying  a  weight  ;  but  others,  with  greater  probability, 
deduce  it  from  the  Latin  flri/icusf  which  fignified  in  that 
language  a  quarter  of  an  ounce ,  or  the  48th  part  of  a 
Roman  pound.  In  confirmation  of  this  etymology  it 
is  alleged,  that  the  fhilling  kept  its  original  fignification, 
and  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  the  Saxon  pound  as 
iicilicus  did  to  the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  being  exact¬ 
ly  the  48th  part  of  the  Saxon  pound ;  a  difeovery 
*  Explhatio  which  we  owe  to  Mr  Lambarde*. 


Ketumet  However,  the  Saxon  laws  reckon  the  pound  in  the 
j  '  n round  number  at  50  (hillings,  but  they  really  coined 

*«v.  Libra,  out  of  it  only  48  ;  the  value  of  the  fhilling  was  five- 
pence  ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  fourpence  above  a  centu¬ 
ry  before  the  conqueft  ;  for  feveral  of  the  Saxon  laws, 
made  in  Athenian’s  reign,  oblige  us  to  take  this  efti- 
mate.  Thus  it  continued  to  the  Norman  times,  as  one 
of  the  Conqueror’s  laws  fufficiently  afeertains  ;  and  it 
feems  to  have  been  the  common  coin  by  which  the 
Englifh  payments  were  adjufted.  After  the  conqueft, 
the  French  folidus  of  twelvepence,  which  was  in  ufe 
among  the  Normans,  was  called  by  the  Englifh  name  of 
fhilling  ;  and  the  Saxon  fhilling  of  fourpence  took  a 
Norman  name,  and  was  called  the  groat ,  or  great  coin, 
beeaufe  it  was  the  largeft  Englifh  coin  then  known  in 
England. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  bifhops  Fleetwood  and 
v  Gibfon,  and  of  the  antiquaries  in  general,  that,  though 

the  method  of  reckoning  by  pounds,  marks,  and  (hil¬ 
lings,  as  well  as  by  pence  and  farthings,  had  been  in 
eonliant  ufe  even  from  the  Saxon  times,  long  before 
the  Norman  conqueft,  there  never  was  fuch  a  coin  in 
England  as  either  a'  pound  or  a  mark,  nor  any  fhilling, 
till  the  year  1504  or  150 5,  when  a  few  filver  lhillings 
or  twelvc-pences  were  coined,  which  have  long  fince 
been  folely  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  colledlors. 

Mr  Clarke  combats  this  opinion,  alleging  that  fome 
coins  mentioned  by  Mr  Folkes,  under  Edward  I.  were 
probably  Saxon  (hillings  new  minted,  and  that  arch- 
.  Cram.  bifhop  Aelfric  exprelsly  faysf ,  that  the  Saxons  had 
S«xcn>  three  names  for  their  money,  viz.  mancufes,  (hillings, 
p.  52.  and  pennies.  He  alfo  urges  the  different  value  of  the 
Saxon  (hilling  at  different  times,  and  its  uniform  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  pound,  as  an  argument  that  their  (hil¬ 


ling  was  a  coin  ;  and  the  teftimony  of  the  Saxon  gof- 
pels,  in  which  the  word  we  have  tranflated  pieces  of  /li¬ 
ver  is  rendered  /trillings,  which,  he  fays,  they  would 
hardly  have  done,  if  there  had  been  no  fuck  coin  as  a 
(hilling  then  in  ufe.  Accordingly  the  Saxons  expreffed 
their  (hilling  in  Latin  by  ficlus  and  argenteus.  ^  He  far¬ 
ther  adds,  that  the  Saxon  (hilling  was  never  expreffed 
by  folidus  till  after  the  Norman  fettlements  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  howfoever  it  altered  during  the  long  period 
that  elapfed  from  the  conqueft  to  the  time  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VII.  it  was  the  moft  conftant  denomination  of  mo¬ 
ney  in  all  payments,  though  it  was  then  only  a  fpecies 
of  account,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  the  pound  Ster¬ 
ling  :  and  when  it  was  again  revived  as  a  coin,  it  leffen- 
ed  gradually  as  the  ^pound  Sterling  leffened,  from  the 
28th  of  Edward  III.  to  the  43d  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  year  1560  there  was  a  peculiar  fort  of  (lul¬ 
ling  ftruck  in  Ireland,  of  the  value  of  ninepence  Eng¬ 
lifh,  which  pa  fled  in  Ireland  for  twelvepence.  The 
motto  on  the  reverfe  was,  pofui  Deum  adjutorem 
meum.  Eighty-two  of  thefe  drillings,  according  to  Ma- 
lynes,  went  to  the  pound  ;  they  therefore  weighed  20 
grains,  one-fourth-  each,  which  is  fomewhat  heavier  in 
proportion  than  the  Englifh  fhilling  of  that  time,  6 2 
whereof  went  to  the  pound,  each  weighing  92  grains 
feven-eighths  ;  and  the  Irifh  (hilling  being  valued  at  the 
Tower  at  ninepence  Englifh,  that  is,  one-fourth  part 
lefs  than  the  Englifh  (hilling,  it  flrould  therefore  pro- 
portionably  weigh  one  fourth  part  lefs,  and  its  full 
weight  be  fomewhat  more  than  6 2  grains  ;  but  fome 
of  them  found  at  this  time,  though  much  worn,  weighed 
69  grains.  In  the  year  1598,  five  different  pieces 
of  money  of  this  kind  were  ftruck  in  England  for  the 
fervice  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Thefe  were  (hil¬ 
lings  to  be  current  in  Ireland  at  twelvepence  each  ;  half 
(hillings  to  be  current  at  fixpence,  and  quarter  lhillings 
at  threepence.  Pennies  and  halfpennies  were  alfo  ftruck 
of  the  fame  kind,  and  fent  over  for  the  payment  of  the 
army  in  Ireland.  The  money  thus  coined  was  of  a 
very  bafe  mixture  of  copper  and  lilver ;  and  two  years 
after  there  were  more  pieces  of  the  fame  kinds  ftruck 
for  the  fame  fervice,  which  were  (till  worfe ;  the  former 
being  three  ounces  of  filver  to  nine  ounces  of  copper; 
and  thefe  latter  only  two  ounces  eighteen  pennyweights 
to  nine  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  the  alloy. 

The  Dutch,  Flemifh,  and  Germans,  have  likevvile 
their  (hilling,  called  fchelin,  j 'chilling,  fcalin.  See.  but  thefe 
not  being  of  the  fame  weight  or  finenefs  with  the  Eng- 
li(h  (hilling,  are  not  current  at  the  fame  value.  The 
Englifti  (hilling  is  worth  about  23  French  fols ;  thofe 
of  Holland  and  Germany  about  1 1  fols  and  an  half ; 
thofe  of  Flanders  about  nine.  The  Dutch  (hillings  are 
alfo  called  fols  de  gros ,  beeaufe  equal  to  twelve  gros. 
The  Danes  have  copper  (hillings  worth  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  farthing  Sterling. 

SHILOH  is  a  term  famous  among  interpreters 
and  commentators  upon  Scripture.  It  is  found  (Gen. 
xlix.  10.)  to  denote  the  Melfiah.  The  patriarch  Ja¬ 
cob  foretels  his  coming  in  thefe  words  ;  “  The  feeptre 
(hall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  be¬ 
tween  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him  (hall 
the  gathering  of  the  people  be.”  The  Hebrew  text 
reads,  until  Shiloh  come.  All  Chriftinn  com- 

mentatprs  agree,  that  this  word  ought  to  be  underltood 
of  the  Meffiah,  or  Jefus  Chrift ;  but  all  are  not  agreed 
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SJiiloh-  about  its  literal  and  grammatical  frgnification.  St  Jerome, 
'"■"’“v  who  tran Oates  it  by  £hti  mitttndus  eft ,  manifeftly  reads  ShU 

loach  “  fent,”  inftead  of  Shiloh,  The  Septuagint  have  it 

H'JC  ccv  ret  avinfif£tvet  avr«;  or,  Ecs?  cJ  uttokutui. 

(as  if  they  had  read  inftead  of  nbv),  i.  e.  “  Until 
the  coming  of  him  to  whom  it  is  rtferved  ;”  or,  "  Till 
we  fee  arrive  that  which  is  teferved  for  him,” 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  the  figniiication  of  the  He¬ 
brew  word  Shi/oh  is  not  well  known.  Some  tranflate, 
“  the  feeptre  (hall  not  depart  from  Jac]ah,  till  he  comes 
to  whom  it  belongs  nbtp  or  inftead  of  sl>  O* 
thers,  “  till  the  coming  of  the  peace-maker  or,  i6  the 
pacific;”  or,  u  of  prosperity,”  nbu *  profperatus  eft .  Sha- 
lah  fignifies,  “  to  be  in  peace,  to  be  in  profperity 
others,  “  till  the  birth  of  him  who  fhall  be  born  of  a 
woman  that  (hall  conceive  without  the  knowledge  of  a 

I  Arab,  tud  man,”  or  fecundina ,  ftuxus\  ;  otherwife,  u  the 

ie  Dteu.  feeptre  (hall  not  depart  from  Judah,  till  its  end,  its  ruin  ; 

till  the  downfal  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews,”  or 
tGeneA  ^ as  ceafcd*  lt  h°s  finijhed  ^[.  Some  Rabbin^  have 

’  tne  '  taken  the  name  Siloh  or  Shiloh ,  as  if  it  ilgnified  the  city 
of  this  name  in  Palefline :  “  The  feeptre  fhall  not  be 
taken  away  from  Judah  till  it  comes  to  Shiloh  ;  till  it 
fhall  be  taken  from  him  to  be  given  to  Saul  at  Shiloh.” 
But  in  what  part  of  Scripture  is  it  faid,  that  Saul  was 
acknowledged  as  king  or  confecrated  at  Shiloh  ?  If  we 
would  underftand  it  of  Jeroboam  the  fon  of  Nebat,  the 
matter  is  flill  as  uncertain.  The  Scripture  mentions  no 
aflembly  at  Shiloh  that  admitted  him  as  king.  A  more 
modern  author  derives  Shiloh  from  faligare,  which 
fometim.es  fignifies  to  he  weary,  to  fujfer  ;  u  till  his  la¬ 
bours,  his  fufferings,  his  paflion,  fhall  happen.” 

But  not  to  amufe  ourfelves  about  feeking  out  the 
grammatical  fignitication  of  Shiloh,  it  is  fufheient  for 
us  to  fhow,  that  the  ancient  Jews  are  in  this  matter 
agreed  with  the  Cliriftians :  they  acknowledge,  that 
this  word  (lands  for  the  Meftlah  the  King.  It  is  thus 
that  the  paraphrafls  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrew'  commentaries  upon  Gentfis,  and  that  the 
Talmudifts  themfelves,  explain  it.  If  Jefus  Chrifl  and 
his  apoflles  did  not  make  ufe  of  this  paffage  to  prove 
the  coming  of  the  Mefliah,  it  was  becaufe  then  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  prophecy  was  not  fufficiently  manifefl. 
Hie  feeptre  flill  continued  among  the  Jew's  ;  they  had 
flill  kings  of  their  own  nation  in  the  perfons  of  the  He- 
rods  ;  but  foon  after  the  feeptre  was  entirely  taken 
away  from  them,  and  has  never  been  reflored  to  them 
iince. 

The  conceited  Jews  feek  in  vain  to  put  forced  mean¬ 
ings  upon  this  prophecy  of  Jacob  ;  faying,  for  example, 
that  the  feeptre  intimates  the  dominion  of  flrangers,  to 
which  they  have  been  in  fubje&ion,  or  the  hope  of  fee¬ 
ing  one  day  the  fbeptre  or  fupreme  power  fettled  again 
among  themfelves.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  all  this 
is  contrived  to  deliver  themfelves  out  of  perplexity.  In 
vain  likew'ife  they  take  refuge  in  certain  princes  of  the 
captivity,  whom  they  pretend  to  have  fubfifled  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  exercifing  an  authority  over  their  nation 
little  differing  from  abfolute,  and  being  of  the  race  of 
David.  This  pretended  fuccefiion  of  princep'is  per-. 

•  fedtly  chimerical;  and  though  at  certain  times  they 
could  fhow  a  fuccefiion,  it  continued  but  a  fiiort  time, 
and  tlieir  authority  was  too  obfeure,  and  too  much  li¬ 
mited,  to  be  the  objedl  of  a  prophecy  fo  remarkable  as 
this  was. 


SHI 

SHINGLES,  in  budding,  fmall  pieces  of  wood,  or 
quartered  oaken  boards,  fawn  to  a  certain fcan ding,  or, 
as  is  more  ufual,  cleft  to  about  an  inch  thick  at  one 
end,  and  made  like  wedges,  four  or  five  inches  broad, 
and  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

Shingles  are  ufed  inllead  of  tiles  or  dates,  efpecially 
for  churches  and  fleeples  ;  however,  this  covering  is 
dear  ;  yet,  where  tiles  arc  very  fcarce,  and  a  light  co¬ 
vering  is  required,  it  is  preferable  to  thatch ;  and  where 
they  are  made  of  good  oak,  cleft,  and  not  fawned,  and 
well  feafoned  in  waiter  and  the  fun,  they  make  a  fure, 
light,  and  durable  covering. 

The  building  is  firfl  to  be  covered  all  over  with 
boards,  and  the  fhingles  nailed  upon  them. 

SHIP,  a  general  name  for  all  large  veffels,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  equipped  with  three  mails  and  a  bowfprit  ; 
the  mails  being  compofed  of  a  lowermafl,  topmail,  and 
top-gallant-mail ;  each  of  tliefe  being  provided  w'ith 
yards,  fails,  &c.  Ships,  in  general,  are  either  employ¬ 
ed  for  war  or  merchandize. 

Ships  of  War  are  veffels  properly  equipped  with  ar¬ 
tillery,  ammunition,  and  all  the  necefiary  martial  wea¬ 
pons  and  inilruments  for  attack  or  defence.  They  are 
ddlinguilhcd  from  each  other  by  their  feveral  ranks  or 
claffes,  called  rates ,  as  follow's  :  Ships  ot  the  firfl  rate 
mount  from  ioo  guns  to  no  gnns  and  upwards  ;  f<s 
cond  rate,  from  90  to  98  guns  ;  third  rate,  from  64  to> 
74  guns;  fourth  rate,  horn  50  to  60  guns  ;  fifth  rate, 
from  32  to  44  guns  ;  and  fixth  rates,  from  20  to  2$ 
guns.  Set  the  article  Rate.  Veffels  carrying  lefs  than  2> 
guns  are  denominated  ft  oops,  cutters ,  fire  flips,  and  bombs , 
It  has  lately  been  propofed  to  reduce  the  number  of 
tliefe  rates,  which  w'ould  be  a  faving  to  the  nation,  and 
alio  produ&ive  of  feveral  material  advantages. 

In  Plate  CCCCL.  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  firfl 
rate,  with  rigging,  &c.  the  feveral  parts  of  which  are 
as  follow  : 

Parts  of  the  hull, — A,  The  cathead  ;  B,  The  fore¬ 
chain-wales,  or  chains;  C,  The  main-chains;  D,  The 
mizen-chaiiis  ;  E,  The  entering  port ;  F,  Hie  hawfe- 
holes  ;  G,  The  poop-lanterns  ;  H,  The  chefs- tree  ;  I, 
The  head  ;  K,  The  ilern. 

1,  The  bowfprit.  2,  Yard  and  fail.  3,  Gammon- 
ing.  4,  Manrop.  5,  Bobflay.  6,  Spritfail-fheets. 

7,  Pendants.  8,  Braces  and  pendants.  9,  Halliards. 
10,  Lifts,  n,  Clue-lines,  i  2,  Sprit  fail- horfes.  13, 

B untlines.  14,  Standing  lifts.  15,  Bowfprit-fhroud. 

16,  Jib-boom.  17,  Jibilay  and  fail.  18,  Halliards. 
19,  Sheets.  20,  Horfes.  2 1,  Jib-guy..  '22,  Spritfail- 
topfail  yard.  23,  Horfes.  24,  Sheets.  25,  Lifts. 
26,  Braces  and  pendants.  27,  Cap  of  bowfprit.  28, 
Jack  flaff.  29,  Truck.  30,  Jack  flag. — 31,  Forer 
maft.  32,  Ruuner  and  tackle.  33,  Shrowds.  34, 
Laniards.  35,  Stay  and  laniard.  36,  Preventer-flay 
and  laniard.  37,  Woolding  of  the  maft.  38,  Fore- 
yard  and  fail.  39,  Horfes.  4c,  Top.  41,  Crowfoot. 
42,  Jeers.  43,  Yard-tackles.  44,  Lifts.  45,  Braces 
and  pendants.  46,  Sheets.  47,  Foretacks.  48,  Bow¬ 
lines  and  bridles.  49,  Fore  bunt-lines,  yc ,  Fore  leech- 
lines.  51,  Preventer-brace.  52,  Fnttock-fhrouds  — 
53,  Forelop-maft.  54,  Shrouds  and  laniards,  yy,  Fore¬ 
top-fail  yard  and  fail.  56,  Stay  and  fail,  57,  Runner. 
58,  Back-days.  59,  Halliards.  60,  Lifts.  6r,  Braces 
and  pendants.  62,  Horfes.  63,  Clew-lines.  64,  Bow¬ 
lines  and  bridles.  65,  Reef-tackles.  66,  Sheets.  67, 

6  Buntlines, 
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Sh\$.  Bunt-line*.  68,  Crofs  trees.  65,  Cap.  7c,  Foretop- 
gallant- mail.  71,  Shrouds.  72,  Yard  and  fail,  73, 
Backilays.  74,  Stay,  7?,  Lifts.  7 '  ,  Clew-lines.  .77, 
Braces  and  pendants.  78,  Bowlines  and  bridles.  79, 
Flag-daff.  80,  Truck.  81,  Flag-da y-ftaff.  82,  Flag 
of  the  lord  high  admiral. — 83,  Mainmajl .  84,  Shrouds. 
85,  Laniards.  86,  Runner  and  tackle.  87,  Futtock- 
-ihrouds.  88,  Top-lantern.  8 9,  Crank  of  ditto.  90, 
Stay.  91,  Preventer  day.  92,  Stay-tackles.  93, 
Woolding  of  the  mad.  .  94,  Jeers.  95,  Yard-tackles. 
96,  Lifts.  97,  Braces  and  pendants.  98,  Horfes.  99, 
Sheets.  100,  Tacks.  101,  Bowlines  and  bridles. 
102,  Crow-foot.  103,  Cap.  104,  Top.  105,  Bunt- 
lines.  ic6,  Leech-lines.  107,  Yard  and  fail.— fc8, 
Mahi-tnpmajl .  109,  Shrouds  and  laniards.  1 10,  Yard 
and  fail.  hi,  Tuttock  fnrouds.  112,  Backdays. 

1 1 3,  Stay.  1 14,  Stayfail  and  halliards.  115,  Tyc. 

1 16,  Halliards.  1 17,  Lifts.  1 1 8,  Clew-lines.  119, 
Braces  and  pendants.  120,  Horfes.  j2i,Sheet3.  122, 
Bowlines  and  bridles.  123,  Buntlines.  124,  Reef- 
tackles.  125,  Crofs-trees.  126,  Cap. — 127,  Main-top' 
gallant-mojl.  128,  Shrouds  and  laniards.  129,  Yard 
and  fail.  130,  Backdays.  131,  Stay.  132,  Stay- 
fail  and  halliards.  133,  Lifts.  134,  Braces  and  pen¬ 
dants.  137,  Bowlines  and  bridles.  136,  Clew-lines. 

I  37,  Flagdaff.  f  3 8,  Truck.  1 39,  Flagftaff-ftay.  140, 
Flag  llandard. — 141,  Mvzen-maJ ?.  142,  Shrouds  and 
laniards.  143,  Cap.  144,  Yard  and  fail.  145, 
Block  for  fignal  halliards.  146,  Sheet.  147,  Pen¬ 
dant  lines.  148,  "Peck  brails.  149,  StayfaiL  150, 
Stay.  151,  Derrick  and  fpan.  t;2,  Top.  153, 
Crofs  jack-yard.  154,  Crofs  jack  lifts.  155,  Crofs- 
jack  braces.  1 56.  Crofs  jack  flings.  — 157,  M'vzen-iop- 
mafl .  158,  Shrouds  and  laniards.  159,  Yard  and  fail. 
160,  Backdays.  161,  Stay.  162,  Halliards.  163, 
Lifts.  164,  Braces  and  pendants.  165,  Bowlines 
and  bridles,  166,  Sheets.  167,  Clew-lines.  t68, 
Stayfail.  169,  Crofs-trees.  170,  Cap.  171,  Flag- 
ItalF.  172,  FJ'igdaff-day.  173,  Truck.  174,  Flag, 
union.  173,  Enfign-ftaff.  176,  Truck.  177,  En- 
fign-  178,  Stern  ladder.  179,  Bovver  cable. 

Fig.  2.  Plate  CCCCLI.  is  a  vertical  longitudinal 
fe&ioii  of  a  fird  rate  fhip  of  war,  with  references  to  the 
principal  parts  ;  which  are  as  follow : 

A,  Is  the  head,  containing,—  !,  The  dem  ;  2,  The 
knee  of  the  head  or  cutwater.  ;  3,  The*  lower  and  up¬ 
per  cheek  ;  4,  The  trail-board  ;  5,  The  figure  ;  6,  The 
gratings  ;  7, *The  brackets  ;  8,  The  falfe  dem  ;  9,  The 
bread  hooks;  10,  The  haufe  holes  ;  t  j,  The  bulkhead 
forward;  1  The  cat-head  :  13,  The  cat-hook;  1*4, 
Neceffary  feats.;  15,  The  manger  within  board;  16, 
The  bowfprit. 

B,  Upon  the  forecadle — 17,  The  gratings  ;  1 8,  The 
partners  of  the  mad  ;  19,  The  gunwale ;  2  0,  The  bel¬ 
fry  ;  21,  The  funnel  for  fmoke  ;  22,  The  gangway  go¬ 
ing  off  the  forecadle  ;  23,  The  forecadle  guns. 

C,  In  the  forecadle  —  24,  ‘The  door  of  the  bulkhead 
•  forward  ;  25,  Officers  cabins  ;  26,  Staircafe  ;  27,  Fore¬ 
top-fail  (hect  bits  ;  28,  The  beams  ;  29.  The  carlings. 

D,  The  middle  gundeek  forward — 30,  The  fore¬ 
jeer  bits  ;  3 1,  The  oven  and  furnace  of  copper  ;  32,  'I  he 
captain’s  cook  room ;  33,  The  ladder  or  way  to  the 
forecadle. 

E,  Theiower  gun-deck  forward — 34,  The  knees  fore 
and  aft ;  35,  The  fpirketinge,  or  the  fird  flreak  next 


to  each  deck,  the  next  under  the  beams  being  called 
clamps;  36,  The  beams  of  the.  middle  gun-deck  fore  and 
aft ;  37,  The  carlings  of  the  middle  gun-deck  fore  and 
aft  ;  38,  ,The  fore- bits  ;  39,  The  after  or  main  bits  ; 
40,  The  hatchway  to  the  gunner’s  and  boatfwain’s 
dore-rooms  ;  41,  The  jeer  capdan. 

F,  The  orlop — 42,  43,  44,  The  gunner’s,  boatfwain’s, 
and  carpenter’s  dore-rooms;  45,  The  beams  of  the 
lower  gun-deck  ;  46,  47,  The  pillars  and  the  riders, 
fore  and  aft ;  48,  The  bulkhead  of  the  dore-rooms. 

G,  The  hold —49,  50,  51,  The  foot-hook  rider,  the 
floor  rider,  and  the  dandard,  fore  and  aft ;  52,  The 
pillars  ;  53,  Idle  dep  of  the  foremad  ;  54,  The  kelfon, 
or  falfe  keel,  and  dead  riling  ;  55,  The  dead-wood. 

H,  At  midfhips  in  the  hold  —  56,  The  floor-timbers  % 
57,  The  keel ;  58,  The  well  ;  59,  The  chain- pump  ; 
60,  The  dep  of  the  mainmad  ;  61,  62,  Beams  and  car¬ 
lings  of  the  orlop,  fore  and  aft. 

I,  The  orlop  amidlhips — 63,  The  cable  tire  ;  64,  The 
main  hatchway. 

K,  The  lower  gun-deck  am idfhips — 65,  The  ladder 
leading  up  to  the  middle  gun-deck;  66,  The  lower  tire 
of 'ports. 

L,  The  middle  gun-deck  amidlhip — 67,  The  middle 
tire  of  ports  ;  68,  The  entering  port  ;  69,  The  main 
jeer  bits;  70,  Twilled  pillars  or  danchions  ;  71,  The 
capdan  ;  72,  Gratings.;  73,  The  ladder  leading  to  the 
upper  deck. 

M,  The  upper  gnn-#leck amidlhips — 74,  The  maintop- 
fail-fheet  bits;  75,  The  upper  partners  of  the  mainmad; 

76,  The  gallows  on  which  fpare  topmads  &c.  are  laid  ; 

77,  The  forefheet  blocks;  78,  'lire  rennets ;  79,  The 
gunwale  ;  80,  The  upper  gratings;  81,  The  drift 
brackets;  82,  The  pifs  dale';  83,  The  capdan  pall. 

N,  Abaft  the  mainmad — 84,  The  gangway  off  the 
quarterdeck;  8 5,  The  bulkhead  of  the  coach;  86,  The 
daircafe  down  to  the  middle  gun -deck  ;  87,  The  beams 
of  the  upper  deck  ;  88,  The  gratings  about  the  main¬ 
mad  ;  89,  The  coach  or  council-chamber;  90,  The 
daircafe  up  to  the  quarterdeck. 

O,  The  quarterdeck  — 91,  The  beams  ;  92,  The  car¬ 
lings  ;  93,  The  partners  of  the  mizenmaft.;  94,  The 
gangway  up  to  the  poop  ;  95,  The  bulkhead  of  the 
cuddy. 

P,  The  poop — 96,  The  trumpeter’s  cabin  ;  97,  The 
tafforel. 

QUrhe  captain’s  cabin. 

R,  The  cuddy,  ufually  divided  for  the  mader  and  fe- 
cretary’s  officers 

S,  The  date-room,  out  of  which  is  made  the  bed¬ 
chamber  and  other  conveniences  for  the  commander  in 
chief ;  98,  The  entrance  into  the  gallery  ;  99,  The 
bulkhead  of  the  great  cabin;  100,  The  dern  lights  and 
after  galleries. 

T, The  ward-room,  allotted  for  the  lieutenants  and  ma¬ 
rine  officers  :  101,  The  lower  gallery  ;  102,  The  deer- 
age  and  bulkhead  of  the  wardroom  ;  103,  The  vvhip- 
daff,  commanding  the  tiller  ;  104,  The  after  daircafe 
leading  dawn  to  the  lower  gun-deck. 

V,  Several  officers  cabins  abatt  the  mainmad,  where 
the  fuldiers  generally  keep  guard. 

W,  The  gun  room —  105,  The  tiller  commanding  the 
rudder  ;  ,106,  The  rudder  ;  107,  The  Hern-poll;  108, 
The  tiller- tranfom ;  109,  The  feveral  tranfoms,  viz.  J, 
2,  3,  4,  5. ;  1x0,  The  gun-room  ports,  or  Hern-chafe  ; 
$  J  i  L 
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1 1  r,  The  bread-room  fcuttle,  out  of  the  gun-room; 
1 12,  The  main  capftan  ;  1  n,  The  pall  of  the  capftan  ; 
1 14,  The  partner  ;  115.  The  bulkhead  of  the  bread- 
room. 

X,  The  bread-room. 

Y,  The  fteward’s  room,  where  all  provifions  are 
weighed  and  ferved  out. 

Z,  I  he  coekpit,  where  are  fubdivifions  for  the  purfer, 
the  furgeon,  and  his  mates. 

A  A,  1  he  platform  or  orlop,  where  provifion  is  made 
for  the  wounded  in  the  time  of  fervice  ;  1 16,  'Hie  hold 
abaft  the  main-mall  ;  I  r  7,  The  ilep  of  the  mizen-mafl  ; 

1 1 8,  The  kelfon,  or  falfe  keel ;  1 19,  rihe  dead  wood, 
or  rifing. 

Ships  of  war  are  fitted  out  either  at  the  expence. of 
the  flate  or  by  individuals.  Thofe  fitted  out  at  the 
public  expence  are  called  King’s  fJoips9  and  are  divided 
into  Jhips  of  the  line ,  frigates ,  J loops ,  &c.  For  an 
account  of  each  of  thefe,  fee  the  relpedtive  articles. 
Ships  of  war  fitted  out  by  individuals  are  called  priva¬ 
teers.  See  the  article  Privateer. 

Armed-Sm p.  See  AuMKD-Ship. 

Bomb-Snip.  See  BoMB-VeJfels . 

Double-SHip.  See  Snip- Building, 

Fire-Snip.  See  FiRK-Ship . 

Hof  pit  a  l  Shi  p,  a  veffel  fitted  up  to  attend  on  a  fleet 
of  men  of  war,  and  receive  their  fick  or  wounded  ; 
for  which  purpofe  her  decks  fhould  be  high,  and  her 
ports  fufficiently  large.  Her  cables  ought  alfo  to  run 
upon  the  upper  deck,  to  the  end  that  the  beds  or  cra¬ 
dles  may  be  more  commod’oufly  placed  between  decks, 
and  admit  a  free  paffage  of  the  air  to  difperfe  that 
which  is  offenfive  or  corrupted. 

Merchant- Smpi  a  veffel  employed  in  commerce  to 
carry  commodities  of  various  forts  from  one  port  to 
another. 

T  he  largeft  merchant  fhips  are  thofe  employed  by 
the  different  companies  cf  merchants  who  trade  to  the 
Eaft  Indies.  They  are  in  general  larger  than  our  40 
gun  fhips  ;  and  are  commonly  mounted  with  20  guns 
on  their  upper-deck,  which  are  nine  pounders  ;  and  lix 
on  their  quarter-deck,  which  are  fix  pounders. 
Regijler-Stnp.  See  REGisTER-Ship. 

Store- Ship ,  a  veffel  employed  to  carry  artillery  or 
naval  flores  for  the  ufe  of  a  fleet,  fortrefs,  or  garrifon. 

<Tranfport-S hip,  is  generally  ufed  to  conduct  troops 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Befides  the  different  kinds  of  fhips  abovementioned, 
which  are  denominated  from  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  are  employed,  veffels  have  alfo,  in  general,  been 
named  according  to  the  different  manner  of  rigging 
them.  It  would  be  an  endlefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  an 


unneceffary  tafk,  to  enumerate  all  the  different  kinds  of 
veffels  with  refpeft  to  their  rigging ;  and  therefore  a 
few  only  are  here  taken  notice  of.  Fig.  3.  Plate 
CCCCLI.  is  a  Jhip  which  would  be  converted  into  a 
lark  by  (tripping  the  mizen  malt  of  its  yards  and  the 
fails  belonging  to  them  If  each  mall,  its  correfponding 
topmaft  and  topgallant-maft,  initead  of  being  compofed 
of  fepar  ite  pieces  of  wood,  were  all  of  one  continued 
piece,  then  this  veffel  with  very  little  alteration  would 
be  a  pola ere.  Fig.  4.  reprefents  a  /now;  fig.  5.  a  £/- 

lander  ;  fig.  6.  a  brig  ;  fig.  7-  a  ketch  ;  fig.  8.  a  fchoon- 
*  %•  9*  zjlofi?  fig.  10.  a  %ebec  ;  fig.  1  ».  a  galliot ; 
fie.  12.  a  dnrrrtr  t  fi  r  13.  a  galley  under  fail  5  fig-  14. 
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Ships  arc  alfo  fometimes  named  according  to  the  dif-  SMp. 
ferent  modes  of  their  conftrudtion.  Thus  we  fay,  a  cat- 
built  (hip,  &c. 

To  Ship ,  is  either  ufed  a&ively,  as  to  embark  any 
perfon  or  put  any  thing  aboard  fbip  ;  or  paffively,  to 
receive  any  thing  into  a  fliip  ;  as,  “  we  (hipped  a  hea¬ 
vy  fea  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.’* 

7o  Ship,  alfo  implies  to  fix  any  thing  in  its  place  ; 
as,  to  (hip  the  oars,  that  is,  to  put  them  in  their  row* 
locks;  to  (hip  the  fwiyel  guns,  is  to  fix  them  in  their 
fockets  ;  to  fhip  the  hand! pokes,  8c c. 

Machine  for  drawing  Bolts  out  of  Ships ,  an  inftru- 
ment  invented  by  Mr  William  Hill  for  this  purpofe. 

His  account  of  which  is  as  follows*.  *  Tranfe- 

“  birft,  The  ufe  of  this  machine  is  to  draw  the  kd-tton*  Ttbe 
fon  and  dead  wood  bolts  out,  and  to  draw  the  knee  od°C%yfor 
the  head  bolts.  Secondly,  The  heads  of  the  kelfon  bolts  rLementf 
heretofore  were  all  obliged  to  be  driven  thro*  the  kelfon,  Aru%  &c 
floor-timbers,  and  keel,  to  get  them  out;  by  this  means  voL  x* 
the  kelfon  is  often  entirely  deftroyed,  and  the  large  hole 
the  head  makes  materially  wounds  the  floors  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently,  when  the  bolt  is  much  corroded,*  it  fcarfs,  and 
the  bolt  comes  out  of  the  fide  of  the  keel.— Thirdly, 

I  he  dead-wood  bolts  that  are  driven  with  two  or  three 
drifts,  are  feldoin  or  never  got  out,  by  which  means  the 
dead-wood  is  condemned,  when  fome  of  it  is  really  fer- 
viceable.—  Fourthly,  In  drawing  the  knee  of  the  head- 
bolts,  fometimes  the  knee  fiarts  off,  and  cannot  be  got 
to  again,  but  furs  up,  and  with  this  machine  may* be 
drawn  in  ;  for  it  has  been  proved  to  have  more  power 
m  ftarting  a  bolt  than  the  maul.” 

In  fig.  1  «  A,  A,  reprefent  two  ftrong  male  ferews,  P,,.- 
working  m  female  ferews  near  the  extremities  of  the CCCCLIir 
cheeks,  againft  plates  of  iron  E,  E.  C  C  is  the  bolt 
to  be  drawn  ;  which,  being  held  between  the  chaps  of 
the  machine  at  DD,  is,  by  turning  the  ferews  by  the 
lever  B,  forced  upwards  out  of  the  wood  or  plank  of 
the  fhip.  F,  F,  are  two  dogs,  with  hooks  at  their  low¬ 
er  extremities ;  which,  being  driven  into  the  plank,  ferve 
to  fupport  the  maehine  till  the  chaps  have  got  fall  hold 
of  the  bolt.  At  the  upper  part  of  thefe  dogs  are  rings 
pafiing  thro’  holes  in  a  collar,  movenhlr  n»r  j,„j_ 
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palling  thro  holes  in  a  collar,  moveable  near  the  heads 
of  the  ferews.  Fig.  2.  is  a  view  of  the  upper  fide  of  the 
cheeks  when  joined  together;  <7,  the  holes  in  which 
the  ferews  work  ;  b,  the  chaps  by  whieh  the  bolts  are 
drawn.  Fig.  3.  The  under  fide  of  the  cheek  :  a>  a9 
the  holes  in  winch  the  ferews  work;  b9  the  chaps  by 
which  the  bolts  are  drawn,  and  where  the  teeth  that 
gripe  the  bolt  are  more  diftin&ly  fhown.  Fig.  4.  One 
of  the  cheeks  feparated  from  the  other,  the  letters  refer¬ 
ring  as  in  fig.  2.  and  3. 

I  his  machine  was  tried  in  his  majefty’s  yard  at  Dept¬ 
ford,  and  was  found  of  the  greatell  utility. —  “  Firfi:  it 
drew  a  bolt  that  was  driven  down  fo  tight  as  only*  to 
go  one  inch  in  fixteen  blows  with  a"  double- headed 
maul,  and  was  well  clenched  below ;  the  bolt  drew  the 
ring  a  confidence  way  into  the  wood,  and  wire  drew 
itfe  f  through,  and  left  the  ring  behind.  Secondly 
it  drew  a  bolt  out  of  the  Venus’s  dead-wood  that  could 
not  be  got  out  by  the  maul.  That  part  of  it  which 
went  through  the  keel  was  bent  dole  up  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  dead-wood,  and  the  machine  drew  the  bolt 
ftraight,  and  drew  it  out  with  eafe.  It  alio  drew  a  kelfon 
b«h  out  of  the  Stanley  Weft  Indian*.,  In  Meffrs 
We  Is  «  yard,  Deptford  ;  winch  being  a  bolt  of  two 
units,  could  not  be  driven  out. 
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Management  of  Ships  at  Jingle  anchor ,  is  the  method 
of  taking  care  of  a  fhip  while  riding  at  fingle  anchor  in 
a  tide-way,  by  preventing  her  from  fouling  her  anchor, 
See.  The  following  rules  for  this  purpofe,  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr  Henry  Taylor  *  of  North 
Shields,  will  be  found  of  the  utmoft  confequence. 

Riding  in  a  tide-way,  with  a  frefh-of-wind,  the  {hip 
fliould  have  what  is  called  a  (hart  or  windward  fervice , 
fay  45  or  50  fathoms  of  cable,  and  always  fheered  to 
windward  (a),  not  always  with  the'helm  hard  down, 
but  more  or  lefs  fo  according  to  the  ftrength  or  weak- 
nefs  of  the  tide.  It  is  a  known  fad,  that  many  (hips 
fheer  their  anchors  home,  drive  on  board  of  other  fhips, 
and  on  the  fands  near  which  they  rode,  before  it  has 
been  difeovered  that  the  anchor  had  been  moved  from 
the  place  where  it  was  let  go. 

When  the  wind  is  crofs,  or  nearly  crofs,  off  fhore,  or 
in  the  oppofite  direction,  fhips  will  always  back.  This 
is  done  by  the  mizen-topfail,  afftfted,  if  needful,  by  the 
mizen-ftayfail ;  fuch  as  have  no  mizen-topfail  com¬ 
monly  ufe  the  main-topfail,  or  if  it,  blows  frefh,  a  top¬ 
gallant-fail,  or  any  fuch  fail  at  the  gaff. 

In  backing,  a  fhip  fhould  always  wind  with  a  taught 
cable,  that  it  may  be  certain  the  anchor  is  drawn  round. 
In  cafe  \there  is  not  a  fufficiency  of  wind  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  the  fhip  fhould  be  hove  apeak, 
now  riic  Riding  with  the  wind  afore  the  beam,  the  yards 
yards oujjht  fhould  be  braced  forward  ;  if  abaft  the  beam,  they  are 
to  be  bra-  t0  be  braced  all  aback. 

ced‘  If  the  wind  is  fo  far  aft  that  the  fhip  will  not  back 

Riding  (which  fhould  not  be  attempted  if,  when  the  tide  eafes, 

windward  the  fhip  forges  ahead,  and  brings  the  buoy  on  the  lee 
tide  in  dan-  „uartefV  (he  mull  be  fet  ahead:  if  the  wind  is  far  aft, 
freaW  and  blows  frefh,  the  utmoft  care  and  attention  is  necef- 
her  fheer.  fary,  as  fhips  riding  in  this  ft tuation  often  break  their 
fheer,  and  come  to  windward  of  their  anchors  again. 
It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  when  the  fhip  lies  in  this 
ticklifh  fttuation,  the  after-yards  mult  be  braced  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  fore-yards  the  contrary  way  :  fhe  will  lay 
fafe,  as  the  buoy  can  be  kept  on  the  lee  quarter,  or  fup- 
pofe  the  helm  is  aport,  as  long  as  the  buoy  is  on  the 
larboard  quarter.  With  the  helm  thus,  and  the  wind 
right  aft,  or  nearly  fo,  the  flarboard  main  and  fore  bra¬ 
ces  fhould  be  hauled  in.  This  fuppofes  the  main  braces 

to  lead  forward.  , 

4  When  the  fhip  begins  to  tend  to  leeward,  and  the 

kewanf  ^buoy  comes  on  the  weather-quarter,  the  firft  thing  to 
when  the  be  done  is  to  brace  about  the  fore-yard  ;  and  when  the 
fhip  muft  w-;nd  Comes  near  the  beam,  fet  the  fore -flay fail,  and 
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keep  it  Handing  until  it  fhakes;  then  brace  all  the  yards  Ship, 
fharp  forward,  efpecially  if  it  is  likely  to  blow  ftrong.  . 

If  laying  in  the  aforefaid  ppfition,  and  fhe  bleaks  her  ^jow  to 
fheer,  brace  about  the  main- yard  immediately;  if  fhe  manage 
recovers  and  brings  the  buoy  on  the  lee  or  larboard  quar-  when  the 
ter,  let  the  main-yard  be  again  braced  about;  but  if  fne^JP^^  8 
come  to  a  fheer  the  other  way,  by  bringing  the  buoy 
on  the  other  quarter,  change  the  helm  and  brace  the 

fore-yard  to.  6 

Riding  leeward  tide  with  more  cable  than  the  wind-  When  a 
ward  fervice,  and  expefting  the  (hip  will  go  to  wind-^.^f 
ward  of  her  anchor,  begin  as  foon  as  the  tide  eafes  to  antj  ^ 
fhorten  in  the  cable.  This  is  often  hard  work;  but  it ftiip like- 
is  neceffary  to  be  done,  otherwife  the  anchor  may  be  ly  to  *o  to 
fouled  by  the  great  length  of  cable  the  fhip  has  to  draw  windward, 
round  ;  but  even  if  that  could  be  done,  the  cable  vvould 
be  damaged  agaiuft  the  bows  or  cut-water.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  when  a  fhip  rides  windward  tide  the 
cable  fhould  be  cackled  from  the  fhort  fervice  towards 
the  anchor,  as  far  as  will  prevent  the  bare  part  touch- 
ing  the  fhip. 

When  the  fhip  tends  to  windward  and  muft  be  fet  a- 
head,  hoift  the  fore-ftayfail  as  foon  as  it  will  ftand,  and 
when  the  buoy  comes  on  the  leequarter,  haul  down  the 
fore-ftayfail,  brace  to  the  fore-yard,  and  put  the  helm 
a- lee  ;  for  till  then  the  helm  muft  be  kept  a- weather  and 

the  yards  full.  .  7 

When  the  fhip  rides  leeward  tide,  and  the  wind  in-  How  to 
creafes,  care  fhould  be  taken  to  give  her  more  ca-  manage  in 
ble  in  time,  otherwife  the  anchor  may  {tart,  and  pro-a  orm* 
bably  it  will  be  troublefome  to  get  her  brought  up  a- 
gain  ;  and  this  care  is  the  more  neceffary  when  the  fhip 
rides  in  the  liaufe  of  another  fhip.  Previous  to  giving 
a  long  fervice  it  is  ufual  to  take  a  weather-bit,  that  is, 
a  turn  of  the  cable  over  the  windlafs  end,  fo  that  in 
veering  away  the  fhip  will  be  under  command.  I  he 
fervice  ought  to  be  greafed,  which  will  prevent  its  cha¬ 
fing  in  the  liaufe. 

If  the  gale  continues  to  increafe,  the  topmafts  fhould 
be  ft  ruck  in  time  ;  but  the  fore-yard  fhould  feldom,  if 
ever*  be  lowered  down,  that  in  cafe  of  parting  the  foie- 
fail  may  be  ready  to  be  fet.  At  fuch  times  there  fhould 
be  more  on  deck  than  the  common  anchor- watch,  that 
no  accident  paay  happen  from  inattention  or  falling  a- 
fleep. 

In  a  tide- way  a  fecond  anchor  fhould  never  be  let 
go  but  when  abfolutely  neceffary  ;  for  a  fhip  will  fome* 
times  ride  eafier  and  fafer,  efpecially  if  the  lea  runs  high, 
with  a  very  long  fcope  of  cable  and  one  anchor,  than  with 


m  Ithas  been  thought  by  fome  theorifls,  that  lhips  fhould  be  fheered  to  leeward  of  their  anchors  ;  but  expe- 
rience  and  the  common  prance  of  the  beft  informed  feamen  are  againft  that  opinion  :  for  it  1*  found,  that  when  a 
thin  rides  leeward  tide  and  fheered  to  windward,  with  the  wind  two  or  three  points  upon  the  bow,  and  blowing 
hard  in  the  interval  between  the  fqualls,  the  fheer  will  draw  her  towards  the  wind’s  eye  5  fo  that  when  the  nex. 
fqudl  comes,  before  fhe  be  preffed  aftream  of  her  anchor,  it  is  probable  there  will  be  a  lull  again,  and  the  fpnng 

which  the  cable  cot  by  the  fheer  will  greatly  cafe  it  during  the  fquall.  •  r  h  fi 

Every  feaman^noJs  that  no  fhip  without  a  rudder,  or  the  helm  left  loofe,  will  wear  ;  they  always  in  fuch  - 
,  XjfW  to  •  this  oroves  that  the  wind  prefling  upon  the  quarter  and  the  helm  alee,  a  fhip  will  be  lefs  liable 

wdfl  be  a  weather  when  the  wind  comes  on  the  other  quarter,  as  it  ought  to  be  until  fhe  either  fwn.g  to  leeward* 
or  bring*  the  buoy  on  the  other  quarter.  Now  if  the  fhip  breaks  her  fheer  with  the  helm  a-weather,  it  throws  her 
head  to  the  wind  fo  fuddenly  as  fcarce  to  give  time  to  brace  the  yards  aboui,  and  very  probablv  fhe  will  fall  0. 
her  anchor  before  the  fore-ftayfail  can  be  got  up. 
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lefs  length  and  two  cables;  however,  it  isadviTable,  as  a 
preventive,  when  fhips  have  not  room  to  drive,  and  the 
night  is  dark,  to  let  fall  a  fecond  anchor  under  foot,  with 
a  range  of  cable  along  the  deck.  If  this  is  not  thought 
necefiary  to  be  done,  the  deep-fea  leadfhouldbe  thrown 
overboard,  and  the  line  f  requently  handled  by  the  watch, 
that  they  may  be  allured  fhe  rides  fall. 

If  at  any  time  the  anchor-watch,  prefuming  on  their 
own  knowledge,  fhould  wind  the  fhip,  or  fuffer  her  to 
break  her  fhcer  without  calling  the  mate,  he  fhould  im¬ 
mediately,  or  the  very  firft  opportunity,  oblige  the  crew 
to  heave  the  anchor  in  fight  ;  which  will  prevent  the 
Com  million  of  the  like  fault  again ;  for  befides  the  fhare  of 
trouble  the  watch  will  have,  the  reft  of  the  crew  will 
blame  them  for  neglefting  their  duty. 

Prudent  mates  feldom  lie  a  week  in  a  road-ftead 
without  heaving  their  anchor  in  fight;  even  though  they 
have  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  its  being  foul.  * There 
are  other  reafons  why  the  anchor  fhould  be  looked  at ; 
fometimes  the  cable  receives  damage  by  fweeping  wrecks 
or  anchors  that  have  been  loft,  or  from  rocks  or  ftones  ; 
and  it  is  often  necefiary  to  trip  the  anchor,  in  order  to 
take  a  clearer  birth,  which  fhould  be  done  as  often  as 
any  fhip  brings  up  too  near. 

Method  for  the  fafe  removal  offuch  Ships  as  have  been 
driven  on  /lore.  For  this  purpofe  empty  cafks  are  ufu- 
ally  employed  to  float  off  the  veffel,  efpecially  if  fhe  is 
fmall,  and  at  the  fame  time  near  the  port  to  which  it  is 
propofed  to  conduft  her.  In  other  cafes,  the  following 
"  method  adopted  by  Mr  Barnard  *  will  anfwer. 

“  °n  January  I.  1779  (%s  Mr  Barnard),  inamoft 
dreadful  ftorm,  the  York  Eaft  Indiaman,  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  tons,  homeward  bound,  with  a  pepper  cargo,  part¬ 
ed.  her  cables  in  Margate  roads,  and  was  driven  on  fhore, 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  head  and  thirty  feet  of 
the  fide  of  Margate  pier,  then  drawing  twenty-two  feet 
fix  inches  water,  the  flow  of  a  good  fpring  tide  being 
only  fourteen  feet  at  that  place. 

“  On  the  third  of  the  fame  month  I  went  down,  as  a 
fhtp-builder,  to  aflift,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  my 
worthy  friend  Sir  Richard  Hotham,  to  whom  the  fhip 
belonged.  I  found  her  perfedlly  upright,  and  her  (here 
(or  fide  appearance)*  the  fame  as  when  firft  built,  but 
funk  to  the  twelve  feet  water-mark  fore  and  aft  in  a  bed 
of  chalk  mixed  with  a  ftiff  blue  clay,  exadly  the  fhape 
of  her  body  below  that  draft  of  water  ;  and  from  the 
rudder  being  torn  from  her  as  fhe  ftruck  coming  on 
fhore,  and  the  violent  agitation  of  the  fea  after  her  be¬ 
ing  there,  her  ftern  was  fo  greatly  injured  as  to  admit 
free  accefs  thereto,  which  filled  her  for  four  days  equal 
to  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Having  fully  informed  myfelf 
of  her  fituation  and  the  flow  of  fpring-tides,  and  being 
dearly  of  opinion  fhe  might  be  again  got  off,  1  recom¬ 
mended,  as  the  firft  necefiary  ftep,  the  immediate  dif- 
charge  of  the  cargo  ;  and,  in  the  progrefs  of  that  bufi- 
nefs,  I  found  the  tide  always  flowed  to  the  fame  height 
on  the  fhip  ;  and  when  the  cargo  was  half  difeharged, 
nnd  I  knew  the  remaining  part  fhould  not  make  her 
draw  more  than  eighteen  feet  water,  and  while  I  was 
observing  the  water  at  twenty-two  feet  fix  inches  by  the 
fhip  s  marks,  fhe  inftantly  lifted  to  feventeen  feet  eight 
inches  ;  the  water  and  air  being  before  excluded  by  her 
preflure  on  the  clay,  and  the  atmofphere  adling  upon 
her  upper  part  equal  to  fix  hundred  tons,  which  is  the 
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weight  of  water  difplaced  at  the  difference  of  tbefe  two 
drafts  of  water. 

“  fhe'  moment  the  fhip  lifted,  I  difeovered  fhe  had 
received  more  damage  than  was  at  firft  apprehended,  her 
leaks  being  fuch  as  filled  her  from  four  to  eighteen  feet 
water  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  As  nothing  effe&ual  was 
to  be  expe&ed  from  pumping,  feveral  fcuttles  or  holes 
in  the  fhip’s  fide  were  made,  and  valves  fixed  thereto, 
to  draw  off  the  water  at  the  lowed  ebb  of  the  tide,  to 
facilitate  the  difeharge  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  car¬ 
go  ;  and,  alter  many  attempts,  I  fucceeded  111  an  exter¬ 
nal  application  of  fheep-fkins  fevved  on  a  fail  and  tkruft 
under  the  bottom,  to  flop  the  body  of  water  from  rufh- 
ing  fo  furioufly  into  the  fhip.  This  bufineis  effected, 
moderate  pumping  enabled  us  to  keep  the  fhip  to  about 
fix  feet  water  at  low  water,  and  by  a  vigorous  effort  we 
could  bring  the  fhip  fo  light  as  (when  the  cargo  fhould 
be  all  difeharged)  to  be  eafily  removed  into  deeper  water. 
But  as  the  external  application  might  be  difturbed  by 
fo  doing,  or  totally  removed  by  the  agitation  of  the 
fhip,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  provide  fome  per¬ 
manent  fecurity  for  the  lives  of  thofe  who  were  to  na¬ 
vigate  her  to  the  river  Thames.  I  then  recommended 
as  the  cheapcft,  quickeft,  and  moft  effedual  plan,  to  lay 
a  deck  in  the  hold,  as  low  as  the  water  could  be  pump¬ 
ed  to,  framed  fo  foKdly  and  fecurely,  and  caulked  fo  tight, 
as  to  fwim  the  lliip  independent  of  her  own  leaky  bottom. 

“  Beams  of  fir-timber  twelve  inches  fquare  were  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  hold  under  every  lower-dcck  beam  in  the 
fhip,  as  low  as  the  water  would  permit  ;  tliefe  were  in 
two  pieces,  for  the  conveniency  of  getting  them  down, 
and  alfo  for  the  better  fixing  them  of  an  exad  length, 
and  well  bolted  together  when  in  their  places.  Over 
tliefe  were  laid  long  lDantzic  deals  of  two  inches  and 
an  half  thick,  well  nailed  and  caulked.  Againft  the 
fhip’s  fide,  all  fore  and  aft,  was  well  nailed  a  piece  of 
fir  twelve  inches  broad  and  fix  inches  thick  on  the  low¬ 
er  and  three  inches  on  the  upper  edge,  to  prevent  the 
deck  from  rifing  at  the  fide.  Over  the  deck,  at  every 
beam,  was  laid  a  crofs  piece  of  fir  timber  fix  inches  deep 
and  twelve  inches  broad,  reaching  from  the  pillar  of 
the  hold  to  the  fhip’s  lide,  on  which  the  fhores  were  to 
be  placed  to  refift  the  preffure  of  the  water  beneath. 
On  each  of  thefe,  and  againft  the  lower-dcck  beam,  at 
equal  diftances  from  the  fide  and  middle  of  the  fhip,  was 
placed  an  upright  fhore,  fix  inches  by  twelve,  the  lower 
end  let  two  inches  into  the  crofs  piece.  From  the  foot 
of  this  {bore  to  the  fhip’s  fide,  under  the  end  of  every 
lower  deck  beam,  was  placed  a  diagonal  fhore  fix  inch¬ 
es  by  twelve,  to  eafe  the  fhip’s  deck  of  part  of  the  ftrain 
by  throwing  it  on  the  fide.  An  upright  fhore  of  three 
inches  by  twelve  was  placed  from  the  end  of  every  crofs 
piece  to  the  lower  deck  beams  at  the  fide,  and  one  of 
three  inches  by  twelve  on  the  midfhip  end  of  every  crofs 
piece  to  the  lower  deck  beam,  and  nailed  to  the  pillars 
111  the  hold.  Two  firm  tight  bulkheads  or  partitions 
were  made  as  near  the  extremes  of  the  fhip  as  poffible. 

I  he  ceiling  or  infide  plank  of  the  fhip  was  very  fecurely 
caulked  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and  the  whole  formed  a 
complete  fhip  with  a  flat  bottom  within  fide,  to  fwim  the 
outiide  leaky  one  ;  and  that  bottom  being-  deprefled  fix 
feet  below  the  external  water,  refilled  the  fhip’s  weight 
above  it  equal  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  tons,  and 
lately  conveyed  her  to  the  dry-dock  at  Deptford.” 
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Definition. 

Hiflory. 


SHIP-BUIL  DING. 


SHIP-BUILDING,  or  Naval  Architecture, 
is  the  art  of  conflru&ing  a  fhip  fo  as  to  anfwer  a 
particular  purpofe  either  of  war  or  meicliandife. 

To  whom  the  world  is  indebtedfor  the  invention  of  {hips, 
is,  like  all  other  things  of  equal  antiquity,  uncertain. 

A  very  fmail  portion  of  ait  or  contrivance  was  feen 
in  the  firft  fhips  :  they  were  neither  ftrong  nor  durable; 
but  eonfiited  only  of  a  few  planks  laid  together,  with¬ 
out  beauty  or  ornament,  and  juft  fo  compacted  as  to 
keep  out  the  water.  In  fome  places  they  were  only  the 
hulks  or  flocks  of  trees  hollowed,  and  then  confided 
only  of  one  piece  of  timber.  Nor  was  wood  alone  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  ufe  ;  but  any  other  buoyant  materials,  as 
the  Egyptian  reed  papyrus ;  or  leather,  of  which  the 
primitive  fliips  were  frequently  compofed  ;  the  bottom 
and  tides  being  extended  on  a  frame  of  thin  battens  or 
fcantlings,  of  flexible  wood,  or  begirt  with  wickers, 
fuch  as  we  have  frequently  beheld  amongft  the  Ameri¬ 
can  favages.  In  this  manner  they  were  often  navigated 
upon  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Sabaean  Arabia, 
even  in  latter  times.  But  in  the  firft  of  them,  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  thing  but  leather  or  hides  fewed  to¬ 
gether.  In  a  veffel  of  this  kind,  Dardanus  fecured  his 
retreat  to  the  country  afterwards  called  Troasj  when  he 
was  compelled  by  a  terrible  deluge  to  forfake  his  former 
habitation  of  Samothrace.  According  to  Virgil,  Cha¬ 
ron’s  infernal  boat  was  of  the  fame  compofition. 

But  as  the  other  arts  extended  their  influence,  naval 
architecture  likewife  began  to  emerge  from  the  gloom 
of  ignorance  and  baiburifm  ;  and  as  the  fhips  of  .thofe 
ages  were  increafed  in  bulk,  and  better  proportioned 
for  commerce,  the  appearance  of  thofe  floating  citadels 
of  unufual  form,  full  of  living  men,  flying  with  feemingly 
expanded  wings  over  the  furface  of  the  unt  ravelled  ocean, 
{truck  the  ignorant  people  with  terror  and  aflonifhment: 
and  hence,  as  we  are  told  by  Ariftophanes,  arofe  the 
fable  of  Perfeus  flying  to  the  Gorgons,  who  was  actu¬ 
ally  carried  thither  in  a  fliip  !  Hence,  in  all  probability , 
the  famous  ftory  of  *1  riptolemus  riding  on  a  winged 
dragon  is  deduced,  only  becaufe  he  failed  from  Athens, 
in  the  time  of  a  great  dearth,  to  a  more  plentiful  country, 
to  fupply  the  neceflities  of  his  people.  The  fiftion  of 
the  flying  horfe  Fegafus  may  be  joined  with  tliefe,  who, 
as  feveral  mythologifts  report,  was  nothing  but  a  fhip 
with  fails,  and  thence  faid  to  be  the  offspring  of  Nep- 
funethe  fovereign  of  the  fea ;  nor  does  there  appear 
any  other  foundation  for  the  dories  of  griffins,  or  of 
fliips  transformed  into  birds  and  fifties,  which  we  fo 
often  meet  with  in  the  ancient  poets..  So  acceptable  to 
the  firft  ages  of  the  world  were  inventions  of  this  nature, 
that  whoever  made  any  improvements  in  navigation  or 
naval  architecture,  building  new  fhips  better  fitted  for 
ftrength  or  fwiftnefs  than  thofe  ufed  before,  or  rendered 
the  old  more  commodious  by  additional  contrivances, 
or  difeovered  countries  unknown  to  former  travellers, 
were  thought  worthy  of  the  great  eft  honours,  and  often 
affociated  into  the  number  of  their  deified  heroes.  Hence 
we  have  in  aftronomy  the  figns  of  Aries  and  I  aurus, 
which  were  no  other  than  two  fhips:  the  former  tranf- 


ported  Phryxus  from  Greece  to  Colchos,  and  the  lat*  Hi£lory> 
ter  Europa  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete.  Algo,  Pegafus, 
and  Pei  fens,  were  likewife  new  fhips  of  a  different 
fort  from  the  former,  which  being  greatly  admired  by 
the  barbarous  and  uninftru&ed  people  of  thofe  times, 
were  tranflated  amongft  the  ftars,  in  commemoration  of 
their  inventors,  and  metamorphofed  into  conft citations 
by  the  poets  of  their  own  and  of  fucceeding  ages. 

The  chief  parts,  of  which  fliips  anciently  confifted, 
were  three,  viz.  the  belly,  the  prow,  and  the  ftern:  tliefe 
were  again  compofed  of  other  fmaller  parts,  which  fliall 
be  briefly  deferibed  in  their  order.  In  the  defeription, 
we  chiefly  follow  Scheffer,  who  hath  fo  copioufly  treat¬ 
ed  this  fubjed,  and  with  fuch  induftry  and  learning  col¬ 
lected  whatever  is  neceffary  to  illu fixate  it,  that  very 
little  room  is  left  for  enlargement  by  thofe  who  incline 
to  purfue  this  inveftigation. 

i.  In  the  belly,  or  middle  part  of  the  fhip,  there  was 
Tpocnr,  carina ,  or  the  “  keel,”  which  was  compofed  of 
wood  :  it  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  fhip,  being 
defigned  to  cut  and  glide  through  the  waves,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  not  broad,  but  narrow  and  {harp  ;  whence  it 
may  be  perceived  that  not  all  fhips,  but  only  the  Ac*xf*i, 
which  fhips  of  war  were  called,  whofe  bellies  were 
flraight  and  of  a  fmail  circumference,  were  provided 
with  keels,  the  reft  having  ufually  flat  bottoms.  Around 
the  outfide  of  the  keel  were  fixed  pieces  of  wood,  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  being  damaged  when  the  fhip  was  firft: 
launched  into  the  water,  or  afterwards  ftruck  on  any 
rocks  ;  thefe  were  called  in  Latin  cunei. 

Next  to  the  keel  was  ?«**'<*»  the  “  pump-well,  oi» 
well-room,”  within  which  was  contained  the  **TUovy  or 
«  pump through  which  water  was  conveyed  out  of 
the  fhip. 

After  this,  there  was  ^vrtpa  rp**ric,  or  the  “  fecond 
keel,”  fomewhat  refembliug  what  is  now  called  the 
kelfon  ;  it  was  placed  beneath  the  pump,  and  called 
hurZnvj  xktiTerxohov  i  by  fome  it  is  falfely  fuppc- 

fed  to  be  the  fame  with  v*\y.is. 

Above  the  pump  was  an  hollow  place,  called  by  He¬ 
rodotus  t ijf  v»o?,  by  Pollux  kutoc  and  becaufe 

large  and  capacious,  after  the  form  of  a  belly  ;  by  the 
Latins,  tejiudo.  This  was  formed  by  crooked  ribs,  wijh 
which  it  was  furrounded,  which  were  pieces  of  wopd 
rifing  from  the  keel  upwards,  and  called  by  Hefychius - 
vojxuc,  and  by  others,  the  belly  of  the  fhip  be¬ 

ing  contained  within  them:  in  Latin,  cojla;  and  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  timbers .  Upon  thefe  were  placed  certain  planks* 
which  Ariftophanes  calls  or 

The  latera,  or  “  tides”  of  the  fhip,  encom- 

paffed  all  the  former  parts  on  both  hands  ;  thefe  were 
compofed  of  large  rafters  extended  from  prow  to  ftern, 
and  called  C«r»/>e*,  and  C^a^ara,  becaufe  by  them  the 
whole  fabric  was  begirt  or  furrounded. 

In  both  thefe  fides  the  rowers  had  their  places,  call¬ 
ed  rotx°i  and.1*"*1*,  in  Latin  fori  and  tranjtra>  placed 
above  one  another ;  the  loweft  was  called  S'***/*®*,  and 
thofe  that  laboured  therein  the  middle, 

and  the  men  7 i0i  $  the  uppermoft  whence  the 
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Hiflory.  rowers  were  termed  In  thefe  apartments  were 

-^r-  fpaces  through  which  the  rowers-  put  their  pars  :  thefe 
were  fometirnes  one  continued  vacuity  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  called  but  more  ufually  diftinfl  holes, 

each  of  which  was  defigned  for  a  fingle  oar  ;  thefe 
were  ftyled  rp>i^otiaf  TgvvrvuxTa,  as  alfo  opbaKfiot9  becaufe 
not  unlike  the  eyes  of  living  creatures.  All  of  them  were 
by  a  more  general  name  termed  from  containing 

the  oars ;  but  ryx-wi*  feems  to  have  been  another  thing, 
fignifying  the  fpaces  between  the  banks  of  oars  on  each 
fide,  where  the  paffengers  appear  to  have  been  placed. 
On  the  top  of  all  there  was  a  paflage  or  place  to  walk, 
called  and  mpafyavo as  joining  to  the  ^r§ocmf 

or  uppermofl  bank  of  oais. 

2.  n^pct>  the  “  prow  or  fore-deck,”  whence  it  is 
fometirnes  called  and  commonly  diftinguifhed 

by  other  metaphorical  titles  taken  from  human  faces. 
In  fome  fhips  there  is  mention  of  two  prows,  as  alfo 
two  Items  ;  fuch  was  Danaus’s  fhip  adorned  by  Miner¬ 
va  when  he  fled  from.  Egypt.  It  was  ufual  to  beautify 
the  prow  with  gold  and  various  forts  of  paint  and  co¬ 
lours  ;  in  the  primitive  times  red  was  molt  in  ufe  ; 
whence  Homer’s  fhips  were  commonly  dignified  with 
the  titlesof  /ithroiragim,  and  toivtxowapnoi,  or  <c  red  faced;” 
the  blue  likewife,  or  fky-colour,  was  frequently  made 
ufe  of,  as  bearing  a  near  reftmblance  to  the  colour  of 
the  fea ;  whence  we  find  fhips  called  by  Homer  'vxvo-arpxpoi* 
by  Ariftophanes  * Several  other  colours  were 
alfo  made  ufe  of;  nor  were  they  barely  varnifhed  over 
with  tf\em,  but  very  often  annealed  by  wax  melted  in 
the  fire,  fo  as  neither  the  fun,  winds,  nor  water,  were 
able  to  deface  them.  The  art  of  doing  this  was  called 
from  the  wax  nvpoypxptay  from  the  fire  which 

is  deieribed  by  Vitruvius,  and  mentioned  in  Ovid. 

Pi8a  coloribus  fifth 


C rule  am  matrem  con  cava  puppis  habet . 

The  painted  fhip  with  melted  wax  anneal’d 

Had  Tethys  for  its  deity - — 

In  thefe  colours  the  various  forms  of  gods,  animals, 
plants,  &c.  were  ufually  drawn,  which  were  likewife 
often  added  as.  ornaments  to  other  parts  of  the  fhips,  as 
plainly  appears  from  the  ancient  monuments  prefented 
to  the  world  by  Bayfius. 

The  lides  of  the  prow  were  termed  or  u  wings,” 
and  according  to  Scheffer,  or  rather  ™apt'cu  •  for 

fince  the  prow  is  commonly  compared  to  a  human  face, 
it  will  naturally  follow  that  the  fides  fhould  be  called 
cheeks .  1  hefe  are  now  called  bows  by  our  manners. 

l.npvpivr9  ‘‘  foe  hind-deck  or  poop,”  fometirnes  called 
the  “  tail,”  becaufe  the  Lindmoft  part  of  the  fhip) 
it  was  of  a  figure  more  inclining  to  round  than  the 
prow,  the  extremity  of  which  was  (harp,  that  it  might 
cut  the  waters  ;  it  was  alfo  built  higher  than  the  prow, 
and  was  the  place  where  the  pilot  fat  to  fleer  ;  the 
outer- bending  part  of  it  was  called anfwering 
to  our  term  quarter. 

They  had  various  ornaments  of  fculpture  on  the 
prow  ;  as  helmets,  animals,  triumphal  wreaths,  & c. — 
The  flern  was  more  particularly  adorned  with  wings, . 
fhields,  &c.  Sometimes  a  little  mail  was  eredted  where¬ 
on  to  hang  ribbands  of  divers  colours,  which  ferved  in¬ 
stead  of  a  flag  to  difling uifh  the  fhip ;  and  a  weather¬ 
cock,  to  fignify  the  part  from  whence  the  wind  blew.  * 


I  L  d  i  n  a 

On  the  extremity  of  the  prow  was  placed  a  round 
piece  of  wood,  called  the  ^»xts9  from  its  bending  ;  and  ' 
fometirnes  **>9* the  t(  eye”  of  the  fhip,  becaufe  fix* 
ed  in  the  fore-deck  ;  on  this  was  inferibed  the  name  of 
the  fhip,  which  was  ufually  taken  from  the  figure  paint¬ 
ed  on  the  flag.  Hence  comes  the  frequent  mention  of 
fhips  called  Pegq/t,  ScylU,  bulls ,  rams,  tigers,  &c.  which 
the  poets  took  the  liberty  to  reprefent  as  living  crea* 
tures  that  tranfported  their  riders  from  one  country  to : 
another. 

The  whole  fabric  berng  completed,  it  was  fortified 
with  pitch,  and  fometirnes  a  mixture  of  rofin,  to  fecure 
the  wood  from  the  waters;  whence  it  comes  that  Ho¬ 
mer’s  fhips  are  everywhere  mentioned  with  the  epithet 
of  ftii.ct.voLt,  or  “  black.”  The  firft  that  made  ufe  of 
pitch  were  the  inhabitants  of  Phseacia,  fince  called  Cor- 
fica  ;  fometirnes  wax  was  employed  in  the  fame  ufe  $ . 
whence  Ovid, 

Ccerulea  ceratas  accipit  unda  rates. 

The  azure  waves  receive  the  waxed  fhips. 

After  all,  the  fhip  being  bedecked  with  garlands 
and  flowers,  the  manners  alfo  adorned  with  crowns,  fhe 
was  launched  into  the  fea  with  loud  acclamations  and 
other  exprefiions  of  joy  ;  and  being  purified  by  a  priefl 
with  a  lighted  torch,  an  egg  and  brimftone,  or  after 
fome  other  manner^  was  confecrated  to  the  god  whole 
image  fhe  bore. 

The  fhips  of  war  of  the  ancients  were  diftinguifhed 
from  other  kinds  of  vcflels  by  various  turrets  and  accef- 
fions  of  building,  fome  to  defend  their  own  foldiers,  and 
others  to  annoy  the  enemy  ;  and  from  one  another,  in 
latter  ages,  by  feveral  degrees  or  ranks  of  oars,  the  molt 
ufual  number  of  which  was  four  or  live,  which  appear 
not  to  have  been  arranged,  as  fome  imagine,  on  the 
fame  level  in  different  parts  of  the  fhip ;  nor  yet,  as 
others  have  fuppofed,  diredtly  above  one  another’s 
heads  ;  but  their  leats  being  placed  one.  behind  another, 
afeended  gradually,  like  ltairs.  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
urged  by  a  vain- glorious  defire  of  exceeding  all  the 
world  belides  in  naval  architecture,  is  faid  to  have  far¬ 
ther  enlarged  the  number  of  banks  to  40  ;  and  the  fhip 
being  otherwife  in  equal  proportion,  this  laifed  her  to 
fuch  an  enormous  bulk,  that  fhe  appeared  at  a  diftance 
like  a  floating  mountain  or  iflarid  ;  and,  upon  a  nearer 
view,  like  a  prodigious  caftle  on  the  ocean.  She  was 
280  cubits  long,  38  broad,  and  48  high  (each  cubit  be¬ 
ing  1  Englifh  foot  5 i  inches),  and  carried  400  rowers, 
400  failois,  and  3000  foldiers.  Another  which  the 
fame  prince  made  to  fail  on  the  Nile,  we  are  told,  was 
half  a  itadium  long.  Yet  thefe  were  nothing  in  compa- 
rifon  of  Hiero’s  fhip,  built  under  the  direction  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes ;  on  the  ft r uCt lire  whereof  Mofchion  wrote  a 
whole  volume.  There  was  wood  enough  employed  in 
it  to  make  50  galleys  ;  it  had  all  the  variety  of  apart¬ 
ments  of  a  palace  ;  fuch  as  banqueting. rooms,  galleries, 
gardens,  fifh-ponds,  ftables,  mills,  baths,  and  a  temple  to 
Venus.  The  floors  of  the  middle  apartment  were  all 
inlaid,  and  reprefented  in  various  colours  the  ftories  of 
Homer’s  Iliad.  The  ceilings,  .windows,  and  all  other 
parts,  were  finifhed  with  wonderful  art,  and  embellifhed 
with  all  kinds  of  ornaments.  In  the  uppermofl:  apart¬ 
ment  there  was  a  fpacious  gymnafium,  or  place  for  ex- 
ercife,  and  water  was  conveyed  to  the  garden  by  pipes, 

fome 
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Hhlory.  forne  of  hardened  clay,  and  others  of  lead.  The  floors  being  fcarcely  iomen  to  each  fhip  ;  and  one  from  Gucl-  ^ 
of  the  temple  of  Venus  were  inlaid  with  agates  and 
the  infide  lined  with  cyprefs 


other  precious  flones  . 
wood  ;  the  windows  adorned  with  ivory  paintings  and 
final!  flames.  T  here  was  likewife  a  library.  This  vef- 
fel  was  adorned  on  all  Tides  with  fine  paintings.  It  had 
20  benches  of  oars,  and  was  encompafled  with  an  iron 
rampart,  eight  towers,  with  walls  and  bulwarks,  fuvnifh- 
ed  with  machines  of  war,  particularly  one  which  threw 
a  fione  of  300  pounds,  or  a  dart  1  2  cubits  long,  the 
fpace  of  haif  a  mile,  with  many  other  particulars  related 
by  Athenxus.  Caligula  likewife  built  a  veflel  adorned 
with  jewels  in  the  poop,  with  fails  of  many  colours,  and 
furniflied  with  large  porticoes,  bagnios,  and  banquet* 
ing-rooms,  befides  rows  of  vines,  and  fruit-trees  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  But  thefe,  and  all  filch  monftrous  fabrics, 
ferved  only  for  (how  and  oftentation,  being  rendered  by 
their  vafl  bulk  unwieldy  and  unfit  for  fervice.  Athe- 
naeus  informs  us,  the  common  names  they  were  known 
by,  were  Cyclades^  or  JEtna>  i.  e.  “  iflands,.  or  moun¬ 
tains, to  which  they  feemed  nearly  equal  in  bignefs ; 
confifting,  as  fome  report,  of  as  many  materials  as 
would  have  compofed  50  triremes,  or  fhips  of  three 
banks. 

The  veflels  employed  by  the  northern  nations  appear 
to  have  been  ftill  more  imperfeft  than  thofe  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  for  a  law  was  ena&ed  in  the  reign  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Honorius,  24th  September,  A.  D  41 S,  infli& 


derland,  with  24  mariners.  Fifteen  of  thefe  were  call¬ 
ed  the  king’s  own  fhips,  manned  ith  419  mariners, 
being  fomewhat  under  r  7  to  each  fliip. 

Iliftorians  reprefent  the  veflels  of  Venice  and  Genoa 
as  the  largeft  and  the  beft  about  this  time,  but  they 
were  foon  exceeded  in  fize  by  the  Spanifh  veflels  called 
carruks ,  fome  of  which  carried  cannon  ;  and  thefe  again 
were  exceeded  by  the  veflels  built  by  the  northern  peo¬ 
ple,  particularly  thofe  belonging  to  the  Hanfe-towns. — 

In  the  14th  century,  the  Hanfiatics  were  the  fovereigns 
of  the  northern  fleas,  as  well  without  as  within  the  Bal¬ 
tic  ;  and  their  fhips  were  fo  large,  that  foreign  princes 
often  hired  them  in  their  wars.  According  to  Hak¬ 
luyt,  an  Englifh  fhip  from  Newcaftle,  of  200  tons  bur¬ 
den,  was  feized  in  the  Baltic  by  thofe  of  Wifmar  and 
Roflock,  anno  1394  ;  and  another  Englifh  veflel  of  th zFafcra, 
fame  burden  was  violently  feized  in  the  port  of  Lifbon,  v°b  VI”* 
anno  1412.  F*  7a7* 

S0011  after  fhips  of  a  much  larger  fize  were  con-  lb,  vol.  j 
ftru&ed.  It  is  mentioned  that  a  very  large  fhip  was  w  1 -5  s* 
built,  anno  1449,  by  John  Taverner  of  Hull  ;  and  in /£.  vol.  2 
the  year  145s,  king  Henry  IV.  at  the  requeft  ofF-364* 


Charles  king  of  Sweden,  granted  a  licence  for  a  Swedifh 
fhip  of  the  burden  of  a  thoufand  tons  or  under,  laden 
with  merchandize,  and  having  120  perfonson  board,  to 
come  to  the  ports  of  England,  there  to  difpofe  of  their 
lading,  and  to  relade  back  with  Englifh  merchandize, 
fng  capital  punifhment  on  any  who  fhould  inftrud  the  paying  the  ufual  cuftoms.  The  infeription  on  the  tomb 
barbarians  in  the  art  of  (hip-building  ;  a  proof  at  once  of  William  Canning,  an  eminent  merchant,  who  had 
of  the  great  eftimation  in  which  this  fcience  was  then  been  five  times  mayor  of  Briftol,  in  Ratcliff-church  at 
held,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  the  barbarians  with  re*  Briflol,  anno  1474,  mentions  his  having  forfeited  the 
d  to  it  king’s  peace,  for  which  lie  was  condemned  to  pay  300 

*  The  fleet  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  when  he  merks  ;  in  lieu  of  which  fum,  king  Edward  IV.  took 
weighed  anchor  for  the  holy  war  from  Meffina,  in  Si-  of  him  2470  tons  of  fhipping,  amongft  which  there 
-cily,  where  he  had  pafled  the  winter,  A.  D.  1190-1,  was  one  (hip  of  900  tons  burden,  another  of  500  tons, 
is  faid  to  have  confifted  of  150  great  fhips  and  53  gal-  and  one  of  400  tons,  the  reft  being  fmaller. 

befides  barks,  tartans,  &c.  What  kinds  of  fhips  In  the  year  1506,  king  James  IV.  of  Scotland 


Jtvier&y 
vol.  ii. 
p. 943* 


thefe  were  is  not  mentioned.  To  the  crufades,  however 
pernicious  in  other  refpe&s,  this  fcience  feems  to  owe 
fome  improvements  ;  and  to  this  particular  one  we  are 
indebted  for  Richard’s  marine  code,  commonly  called 
the  Laws  of  Oleron,  from  the  name  of  a  fmall  ifland  on 
the  coaft  of  France,  where  he  compofed  them,  and 
which  moft  of  the  nations  in  Europe  have  made  the  ba¬ 
fts  of  their  maritime  regulations.  Thofe  fhips,  if  they 
merited  the  name  of  fhips,  were  probably  very  fmall,' 
as  we  find  that  fo  long  after  as  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
anno  1304,  40  men  were  deemed  fufficient  to  man  the 
lb.  vol.  iv.  beft  and  largeft  veffels  in  England  ;  and  that  Edward 
p.  664.  the  Third,  anno  1 3  3  5 ,  ordained  the  mayor  and  fheriffs 
of  London  to  “  take  up  all  fhips  in  their  port,  and  all 
other  ports  in  the  kingdom,  of  the  burden  of  40  tons 
and  upwards,  and  to  furnifh  the  fame  with  armed  men 
and  other  neceflaries  of  war,  againft  the  Scots  his  ene¬ 
mies,  confederated  wiji  certain  perfons  of  foreign  na¬ 
tions.”  Edward  the  Third’s  fleet  before  Calais,  anno 
13^47,  confifted  of  738  Englifh  fhips,  carrying  J4>956 
mariners, being  on  an  average  but  20  men  to  each  (hip  ; 
15  fhips  and  459  mariners,  from  Bayonne  in  Guienne, 
being  30  men  to  each  fhip ;  7  (hips  and  184  men  from 
Spain,"  which  is  26  men  to  each  fhip  ;  one  from  Ireland, 
carrying  25  men;  14  from  Flanders,  with  133  men, 


built  the  largeft  fhip  which  had  hitherto  been  feen,  but 
which  was  loft  in  her  way  to  France  in  the  year  1512, 
owing  probably  to  a  defective  confirmation,  and  the  un- 
fkilfulnefs  of  the  crew  in  managing  fo  large  a  fhip. — 
About  this  time  a  very  large  fhip  was  likewife  built 
in  France.  In  the  fleet  fitted  out  by  Henry  VIII, 
anno  1512,  there  was  one  fhip,  the  Regent,  of  icoo 
tons  burden,  one  of  500,  and  three  of  400  each.  A 
fhip  ftill  larger  than  the  Regent  was  built  foon  after, 
called  Henri  Grace  Dteu  !  In  the  year  1522  the  firft 
voyage  round  the  globe  was  finifhed. 

The  Englifh  naval  Iliftorians  think  that  fhips  carried 
cannon  on  their  upper  decks  only,  and  had  not  gun- 
ports  before  the  year  1545  :  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
of  the  largeft  fhips  in  former  times  were  fitted  out  from 
harbours,  where  fhips  of  a  moderate  fize  now  would 
not  have  water  enough  to  float  them.  In  1575  the 
whole  of  the  royal  navy  did  not  exceed  24  fhips,  and 
the  number  of  merchant- fhips  belonging  to  England 
amounted  to  no  more  than  135  veflels  above  JOO  tons, 
and  656  between  40  and  100  tons.  At  queen  Eliza r Motif w 
beth’s  death,  anno  1603,  there  were  not  above  four  * 
merchant-fhips  in  England  of  400  tons  burden  each. —  p 
The  largeft  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  fhips  of  war  was  1000 
tons  burden,  carrying  but  340  men,  and  40  guns,  and 

the 
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HW017-  the  fmalleft  6co  tons,  carrying  r$0  men  and  30  guns, 

[ - y  Smaller  veflels  were  occafionally  hired  by  her  from  pri* 

vate  owners. 

In  the  memorable  fea-fight  of  Lepanto  between  the 
Turks  and  Chriitians,  anno  1^71,  no  veflels  were  em¬ 
ployed  but  galleys  *,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  car- 
cafes  oi  fome  of  them,  which  are  ltill  preferved  in  the 
arfenal  at  Venice,  that  even  thefe  were  not  fo  large  or 
fo  wdl  conftrufled  as  thofe  of  our  times.  The  Invin¬ 
cible  Armada,  as  Spanifh  vanity  ftyled  it,  once  the 
terror  and  admiration  of  nations,  in  the  pompous  and 
exaggerated  deferiptions  of  which  the  Spanifh  authors 
of  thofe  times  dwelt  with  fo  much  apparent  pleafure, 
confided  of  130  fhips,  near  100  of  which  were  the 
ftatelieft  that  had  yet  been  feen  on  the  ocean.  The  lar- 
gefl  of  thefe,  however,  would  be  no  more  than  a  third 
rate  veflel  in  our  navy,  and  they  were  fo  ill  conftru&ed, 
that  they  would  neither  move  eafily,  fail  near  the  wind, 
nor  be  properly  worked  in  tempeftuous  weather.  The 
whole  of  the  naval  force  collected  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  oppofe  this  formidable  fleet,  including  hired  veflels, 
tenders,  ftore- fhips,  &c.  amounted  to  no  more  than 

>43-. 

Ship-building  began  now  to  make  a  conflderable  pro- 
grefs  in  Britain.  Both  war  and  trade  required  an  in- 
creafe  of  fhipping  ;  fo  that,  in  the  year  1670,  the  an¬ 
nual  charge  of  the  navy  was  reported  to  be  L,.  500,000 ; 
and  in  1678  the  navy  confifted  of  83  fhips,  of  which 
58  were  of  the  line.  At  this  time  the  exports  amount¬ 
ed  to  ten  millions^r  annum  ;  and  the  balance  of  trade 
was  two  millions.  In  1689  there  were  173  fhips,  great 
and  fmall,  in  the  royal  navy,  and  it  has  been  conftant- 
ly  increafing;  fo  that  in  1761  the  fhips  in  the  navy 
amounted  to  372,  which  129  were  ot  the  line  ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  the  total  amount 
was  above  430. 

up^of  As  fhips  of  the  common  conftruflion  are  found  to 
ie  com-  be  very  defe&ive  in  many  particulars,  various  methods 
0H  f°rm  haVC  tbere*®re  from  time  to  time  been  propofed  to  re¬ 
vive  move  f°me  °f  the  bad  qualities  they  pofiefled.  —  As  it 
4  ’  would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  enumerate  the  different  in- 
nd  im-  ventions  for  this  purpofe,  therefore  a  few  of  them  only 
ovemcntswill  be  mentioned. 

opofed.  jn  Sir  William  Petty  conftru&ed  a  double  fhip, 
ouble  or  lather  a  Angle  fhip  with  a  double  bottom,  which  was 
ips  in.  found  to  fail  conflderably  fafter  than  any  of  the  fhips  with 
"  which  it  had  an  opportunity  of  being  tried.  Her  firft 
WPctty'V°>7a?e  wasfr°m  Dublin  to  Holyhead;  and  in  her  return 
\vropemi  turned  into  that  narrow  harbour  againfi  wind  and 

'Magazine  tide,  among  rocks  and  fhips,  with  fuch  dexterity  as  many 
^ancient  feamen  confefled  they  had  never  feen  the  like.” 

‘  This  veflel  with  70  more  were  loft  in  a  dreadful  tempeft. 

,  .  This  fubjefl  was  again  revived  by  Mr  Gordon,  in  his 

,pofcdin  Principles  ot  Naval  Archite&ure,  printed  at  Aberdeen 
anno  1784;  where,  having  delivered  his  fentiments  on 
the  conftruftion  of  large  mails,  he  fays:  * 4  Thefe  ex- 


Mr 

ordon, 

1 54. 
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periments  likewife  point  out  to  us  methods  by  which  Hiftory. 
two  veflels  may  be  laterally  conne&ed  together,  though 
at  a  conflderable  diftance  from  each  other,  in  a  manner 
fufficiently  ftrong,  with  very  little  increafe  of  weight  or 
expence  of  materials,  and  without  expoiing  much  fur- 
face  to  the  action  or  influence  of  the  wind  or  the  waves, 

01  obflrufting  their  motion  in  any  conflderable  degree, 
and  conlequently  without  being  much  oppofed  by  them 
on  that  account  under  any  circumftances ;  and  if  veflels 
arc  judicioufly  conftrufled  with  a  view  to  fuch  a  junc¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  all  the 
advantages  that  inay  be  obtained  by  this  means.”  He 
then  enumerates  the  advantages  that  double  veflels 
would  have  over  thofe  of  the  common  conftru&ion.  And  lately 
Soon  after  double  fhips  were  a&ually  built  by  Mr  Mil-conftru<Sfced’ 
ler  of  Dalfwinton.  by  Mr  Mil- 

Another  plan  was  propofed  by  Mr  Gordon  to  make  pFk.  . 
a  fhip  fail  fa  A,  draw  little  water,  and  to  keep  a  good  of* Naval 
wind.  For  this  purpofe,  “  the  bottom  (he  fays)  fhould  Architect 
be  formed  quite  flat,  and  the  fides  made  to  rife  perpen*^^  p-  76. 
dicular  from  it,  without  any  curvature;  which  would  n  8,  r 
not  only  render  her  more  Heady,  as  being  more  oppofed*v!^f  pr^- 
to  the  water  in  rolling,  but  likewife  more  convenient  for  pofed  to  be 
ftowage,  &c.  while  the  limplicity  of  the  form  would  diminiftied 
contribute  greatly  to  the  eafe  and  expedition  with 1!?  f:r^er  ttJ 
which  fhe  might  be  fabricated.  Though  diminiflmigj^y1 
the  draught  of  water  is,  exteris  paribus ,  undoubtedly  * 
the  mo  ft  effectual  method  of  augmenting  the  velocity  jnconvC 
with  which  veflels  go  before  the  wind  ;  yet,  as  it  pro-niency  of 
portionally  diminifhes  their  hold  of  the  water,  it  ren-  this  plan, 
ders  them  extremely  liable  to  be  driven  to  leeward,  and  10 
altogether  incapable  of  keeping  a  good  wind.  Tliis^emecJie^ 
deleft  may,  however,  be  remedied,  in  a  Ample  and  ef-  minting 
feflual  manner,  by  proportionally  augmenting  the  the  depth 
depth  of  keel,  or,  as  fo  large  a  keel  would  be  inconve-0^ the 
nient  on  many  accounts,  proportionally  increafing  their Qr  t,3r. 
number;  as,  in  place  of  adding  a  keel  eight  feet  deep creating* 
to  a  veflel  drawing  fix  feet  water,  to  affix  to  different  the  nuirio 
parts  of  her  flat  bottom,  which  would  be  well  adapted  *'cr 
for  receiving  them,  fix  different  keels  of  two  feet  deep^eels' 
each  at  equal  diftauces  from  each  other,  with  proper 
intervals  between  ;  which  will  be  found  equally  ef¬ 
fectual  for  preventing  thefe  pernicious  effefts.  Four 
fuch,  indeed,  would  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  as  well 
as  thp  eight  feet  keel,  were  it  not  for  the  fuperior  pref- 
fure  or  refiftance  of  the  lower  water  (a). 

Thus  then  it  appears,  that  a  veflel  drawing  eight  feet 
water  only,  keels  and  all,  may  be  made  to  keep  as  good 
a  wind,  or  be  as  little  liable  to  be  driven  to  leeward,  as 
the  fharpeft  built  veflel  of  the  fame  length  drawing  14, 
nay  20  or  upwards,  if  a  few  more  keels  are  added,  at 
the  fame  time  that  fhe  would  be  little  more  refilled  in 
moving  in  the  line  of  the  keels  than  a  vefTel  drawing 
fix  feet  water  only.  Thefe  keels,  befides,  would 
ftrengtheH  the  veflel  conflderably,  would  render  her 
more  fteady,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  overfet,  and  thereby 

enable 


(a)  This  is  frequently  repeated  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Gordon  and  others.  Theory  fays  otherwife  ;  and  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fhow  in  the  moll  unexceptionable  manner,  that  the  refiftance  of  a  ball  de¬ 
fending  through  the  water  is  the  fame  at  all  depths  ;  nay,  the  heaping  up  of  the  water  on  the  bow,  occafioning 
a  hydroftatical  prefiure  in^  addition  to  the  real  refiftance,  will  make  the  whole  oppofition  t©  an  equal  furface3 
but  of  greater  horizontal  dimenfions,  greater,  becaufe  it  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  tha  refiftance. 


ia 

The  plan 
farther  im¬ 
proved  by 
the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Hi¬ 
ding  keels. 


13 

The  utility 
of  Aiding 
keels  pro¬ 
ved  by  ex¬ 
periment. 


14 

And  a  (flu- 
ally  put  in 
pradlice 
upon  a 
•larger  fcale, 
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enable  ber  to  carry  more  fail ;  and  Mr  Gordon  then 
enumerates  the  feveral  advantages  that  a  (hip  of  this 
conftru&ion  will  poftefs. 

This  plan  has  lately  been  put  into  execution  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Schank,  with  this  difference  only,  that  inftead  of 
the  keels  being  fixed  as  propofed  by  Mr  Gordon,  Cap¬ 
tain  Schank  conftru&ed  them  fo  as  to  flide  down  to  a 
certain  depth  below  the  bottom,  or  to  be  drawn  up 
within  the  fhip  as  occaiion  might  require. 

Captain  Schank  having  communicated  his  plans  to 
the  Navy  Board,  two  veffels  were  in  confequence  or¬ 
dered  to  be  built  of  13  tons  each,  and  fimilar  in  dimen- 
fions,  one  on  the  old  conflru&ion,  Hind  the  other  flat- 
bottomed,  with  Aiding  keels.  In  1790  a  compara¬ 
tive  trial  in  prefence  of  the  commiflioncrs  of  the  navy 
was  made  on  the  river  Thames,  each  having  the  fame 
quantity  of  fail ;  and  although  the  veffel  on  the.  old 
conflrudfion  had  leeboards,  a  greater  quantity  of  bal- 
lafl,  and  two  Thames  pilots  aboard,  yet  Captain 
Schank’s  veffel  with  three  Aiding  keels  beat  the  other 
veffel,  to  the  aflonifhment  of  all  prefent,  one  half  of  the 
whole  diftance  failed  ;  and  no  doubt  fhe  would  have 
beat  her  much  more  had  Aie  been  furnifhed  with  a 
Thames  pilot. 

This  trial  gave  fo  much  fatisfadion,  that  a  king’s 
cutter  of  1 20  tons  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  built 
on  the  fame  conftru&ion,  and  Captain  Schank  was  re- 
quefted  to  fuperintend  its  building.  This  veffel  was 
launched  at  Plymouth  in  1791,  and  named  the  Trial. 
The  length  of  this  veffel  is  66  feet,  breadth  21  feet, 
and  depth  of  the  hold  feven  feet  :  her  bottom  is  quite 
Aat,  and  draws  only  fix  feet  water,  with  all  her  guns, 
flores,  &c.  whereas  all  other  veffels  of  her  tonnage  on 
the  old  conftru&ion  draw  14  feet ;  fo  that  Aie  can  go 
with  fafety  into  almoft  any  harbour  or  creek.  She  lias 
three  Aiding  keels  inclofed  in  a  cafe  or  well ;  they  are 
each  14  feet  in  length  ;  the  fore  and  the  after  keels  are 
.three  feet  broad  each,  and  the  middle  keel  is  fix  feet 
broad.  The  keels  are  moveable  by  means  of  a  winch, 
and  may  be  let  down  feven  feet  below  the  real  keel ; 
and  they  woik  equally  well  in  a  ftorm  as  in  flill  wa¬ 
iter.  Her  hold  Is  divided  into  feveral  compartments,  all 
water-tight,  and  fo  contrived,  that  Aiould  even  a  plank 
or  two  dlart  at  fea  in  different  parts  of  the  vefTel,  Aie 
may  be  navigated  with  the  greateft  fecurity  to  any 
place.  If  Aie  Aiould  be  driven  on  Aiore  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  Aie  will  not  foon  become  a  wreck,  as  her  keels 
will  be  driven  up  into  their  cafes,  and  the  Aiip  being 
flat-bottomed,  will  not  be  eafily  overfet ;  and  being 
able  to  go  into  fuch  Aiallow  water,  the  crew  may  all  be 
eafily  faved.  By  means  of  her  Aiding  keels  fhe  is  kept 
fteady  in  the  greateft  gale  ;  Aie  is  quite  eafy  in  a  great 
fea,  does  not  drain  in  the  leaft,  and  never  takes  in  wa¬ 
ter  on  her  deck  ;  and  when  at  anchor,  fhe  rides  more 
upright  and  even  than  any  other  fhip  can  do  :  fhe  fails 
very  fail  either  before  or  upon  a  wind  ;  no  veffel  Aie 
has  ever  been  in  company  with,  of  equal  Aze,  has  been 
able,  upon  many  trials,  to  beat  her  in  failing  ;  and  yet 
her  fails  ieem  too  fmall. 

It  has  alfo  been  propofed  to  Conftrufl  veffels  of  other 
snaterials  than  wood  ;  and  lately  a  veffel  was  built  wliofe 
bottom,  inftead  of  being  plank,  was  copper. 
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Book  I.  Containing  the  Method  of  delineating  of°fhip»' 
the  feveral  Sections  of  a  Ship.  * - v — 


Chap.  I.  Of  the  Properties  of  Ships . 

AsHiPought  to  be  conftru&ed  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  par-  General 
ticular  purpofe  for  which  fhe  is  intended.  It  would  be  an  principle* 
eafy  matter  to^determine  the  form  of  a  fhip  intended  to 
fail  by  means  of  oars  ;  but,  when  fails  are  ufed,  a  fhip  UI  1C8’ 
is  then  a<fted  upon  by  two  elements,  the  wind  and  wa¬ 
ter  :  and  therefore  it  is  much  more  difficult  than  is  com¬ 
monly  imagined  to  afeertain  the  form  of  a  fhip  fo  as  to 
anfwer  in  an  unfavourable  as  well  as  a  favourable  wind  ; 
the  fhip  at  the  fame  time  having  a  cargo  of  a  certain 
weight  and  magnitude.  ^ 

Every  fhip  ought  to  fail  well,  but  particularly  when  pr0pertjcl 
the  wind  is  upon  the  beam  ;  for  this  purpofe  a  confider-  that  a  fhip 


able  length  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  is  neceffary,  mu^  Pof* 
-  -  -  -  -  -  ~ . .  —  -  fefs  to  be 


and  the  plane  of  refiftance  fhould  be  the  leaft  poftible.  ^ 

The  main  frame  fhould  alfo  be  placed  in  a  proper  fitua-ei% 


tion  ;  but  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr  Chap- 

*  its  plane  is  variable  with  the  velocity  of  the  *  Tralte it 


man  * 


fhip  :  the  mean  place  of  the  main  frame  lias,  however,^ 
been  generally  eftimated  to  be  about  one-twelfth  of  the  t‘on  f  ^ 
length  of  the  keel  before  the  middle.  Without  a  fuf-  * 


Acient  degree  of  liability  a  fhip  will  not  be  able  to  car¬ 
ry  a  prefs  of  fail :  a  great  breadth  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  low  uppei -works  will  augment  the  liability. 

The  following  particulars  being  attended  to,  the  above 
property  will  be  gained,  and  the  fhip  will  alfo  fleer 
well.  The  wing  tranfom  fhould  be  carried  pretty  high ; 
the  fafhion-pieces  well  formed,  and  not  full  below  the 
load  vater-line  :  the  lower  part  of  the  flem  to  be  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  circle,  and  to  have  a  conAderable  rake :  the 
fternpoft  to  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  keel ;  and  all 
the  upper  works  kept  as  low  as  poftible. 

Many  fhips  from  conftru&ion  are  liable  to  make  much  p0  make 
leeway.  This  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  avoided  by  gi-  a  fhip  ketl 
ving  the  ftiip  a  long  keel,  little  breadth,  and  a  confider- a  gQO(i  [j 
able  depth  in  the  hold  :  whence  the  bow  will  meet  with  win^» 
little  refiftance  in  comparifon  to  the  fide,  and  therefore 
the  Aiip  will  not  fall  much  to  the  leeward.  jg 

Another  very  great  retardation  to  the  velocity  of  a  And  to  fa' 
fhip  is  her  pitching.  The  principal  remedy  for  this  is  to  fmoothly 
increafe  the  length  of  the  keel  and  floor,  to  diminifh  ^ 
the  rifmg  afore  and  abaft,  and  to  eonflnnft  the  hull  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  contents  of  the  fore-body 
may  be  duly  proportioned  to  the  contents  of  the  after¬ 
body.  »9  . 

In  a  fhip  of  war  the  lower  tier  of  guns  ought  to  be1^ 
of  a  fufficient  height  above  the  water,  otherwife  it  will  j^ycr(j;i 
be  impoffible  to  work  the  lee-guns  when  it  blows  hard.  -uin«  tok 
This  property  will  be  obtained  by  giving  her  a  long  fufficic^T 
Aoor-timber,  little  rifing,  a  full  midfhip  frame,  light  up-h^hJ^* 
per  works,  and  the  wing  tranfom  not  too  high  :  Andthe 
in  everf  fhip  the  extreme  breadth  ought  always  to  be 
higher  afore  and  abaft  than  at  midfhips.  ao 

A  merchant  fhip,  befides  being  a  faft  failer,  ought  Propertift 
to  carry  a  conAderable  cargo  in  proportion  to  its  a  ^ 
length,  to  fail  with  little  ballaft,  and  to  be  navigated0  aIU 
with  few  hands.  aI 

That  a  Aiip  may  take  in  a  conAderable  cargo,  it  To  take! 

8  fhould1  Kreatc< 
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ShT  f^ould  have  a  £re:it  breadth  and  depth  In  proportion  to 
>!  /  .**  *ts  length,  a  full  bottom,  arc!  a  long  and  flat  floor. 

But  a  fhip  of  this  conftru&ion  will  neither  fail  fall,  nor 
carry  much  fail. 

If  a  fliip  be  filled  out  much  towards  the  line  of  float¬ 
ation,  together  with  low  upper  works,  fhe  will  require 
little  ballaA  :  and  that  fhip  which  is  it  iff  from  eon  ft  ruc¬ 
tion  is  much  better  adapted  for  failing  fad  than-  one 
which,  in  order  to  carry  the  fame  quantity  of  canvas, 
is  obliged  to  be  loaded  with  a  much  greater  weight : 
for  the  refiftance  is  as  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  nearly  as  tlie  area  of  a  tranfverfe  fedion  of 
the  immerfed  part  of  the  body  at  the  midihip  frame  ; 


2Z 
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and  a  body  that  is  broad  and  fhallow  is  much  differ 
than  one  of  the  fame  capacity  that  is  narrow  and  deep. 

The  advantages  (fays  Mr  Gordon)  are  numerous, 
important,  and  obvious.  For  it  is  evident,  that  by  en- 
larging,  perhaps  doubling,  the  breadth  of  veffels,  and 
forming  their  bottoms  flat  and  well  furnifhed  with 
keels,  they  mud,  in  the  JirJl  place,  become  much  ftea- 
dier,  roll  little,  if  any;  and  be  enabled  to  carry  greatly 
more  fail,  and  that  in  a  better  direction,  at  the  fame 
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ftancc.%  and  would  contribute  much  to  improve  the  failing  Properties 
of  fucli  veffels.”  From  whence  it  appears,  that  there  ot  ^lP** 
would  be  united,  what  has  hitherto  been  deemed  irrecon-  r  J 
cileable,  the  greated  pofiible  liability,  which  is  nearly  as 
the  area  of  a  tranverfe  legion  of  the  immerfed  part  of 
the  body  at  the  midihip  frame  :  and  a  body  that  is  broad 
and  fhallow  is  much  differ  than  one  of  the  fame  capa¬ 
city  that  is  narrow  and  deep.  A  fliip  of  this  conflruc- 
tion  may  take  in  a  confiderable  cargo  in  proportion  to 
her  fize  ;  but  if  deeply  loaded  will  not  fail  fad,  for  then 
the  area  of  a  fedlion  of  the  immerfed  part  at  the  mid- 
ffip  frame  will  be  very  confiderable  •,  and  as  the  fails  of 
fuch  a  fhip  mud  neceffarily  be  large,  more  hands  will 

thpror/Av/i  k  _ _ *  .  J 


therefore  be  required. 

The  lefs  the  breadth  of  a  fliip,  the  fewer  hands  will  And  to  he 
be  neceffary  to  work  her;  as  in  that  cafe  the  quantity ,lavii?ate<i 
of  fail  will  be  lefs,  and  the- anchors  alfo  of  lefs  weiMit. Wlt^  few 
We  fhall  gain  much  (fays  M.  Bouguer)  by  making^the  Twt'e  die 
extreme  breadth  no  moie  than  the  hfth  or  fixth  part  Navire. 
of  the  length,  if,  at  the  fame  time,  we  dimiuifh  the 
depth  proportionally  ;  and  like  wife  this  mod  furprifing 
circumftance,  that  by  diminifliing  thefe  two  dimenfions. 


fmall  /.l  G  i  .  '  dL  LUC  ldinc  ^rcumuance,  that  by  diminifliing  thefe  two  dimenfions 

draught  of  *  e  that  |.hey  w°UlQ  be  m  no  danger  of  being  difmait-  or  by  increafing  the  length,  a  fliip  may  be  made  to  fro 
water,  or  overiet,  unlefs  the  mads  were  of  a  mod  extraor-  fometimes  as  fad  as  the  wind.  ^  ^ 


ed  or  overiet,  unlefs  the  mails  were  of  a  mofi  extraor- 
dinary  height  indeed.  Secondly,  They  would  have  little 
or  no  occalion  lor  ballad,  and  if  any  was  ufed,  could 
incur  lefs  danger  from  its  (hiding.  Thirdly,  That  there 
would  be  much  more  room  upon  deck,  as  well  as  ac¬ 
commodation  below  ;  the  breadth  being  fo  much  in- 
creafed  without  any  diminution  of  the  height  above  the 
load-water  line.  Fourthly ,  That  they  would  deviate 
much  lefs  from  the  intended  courfe,  and  penetrate  the 
water  much  eafier  in  the  proper  direftion  :  for  doubling 
the  breadth,  without  any  increafe  of  weight,  would  di- 
minifh  the  depth  or  draught  of  water  one  half ;  and 
though  the  extent  of  the  d deftly  oppofing  furfaee 
would  be  the  fame  as  before,  yet  the  veffel  in  moving 
would  meet  with  half  the  former  refinance  only  :  for  fo 
great  is  the  difference  between  the  preffure,  force,  or 
reaftion,  of  the  upper  and  the  under  water.  F.fthly, 
fhat  they  would  by  this  means  be  adapted  for  lying 
unfupported  in  docks  and  harbours  when  dry,  be  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  being  navigated  in  fhallow  water,  and 
of  being  benefited  by  all  the  advantages  attending  that 
very  important  circumftance  ;  and  it  is  particularly  to 
be  obferved,  that  making  veffels  which  may  be  naviga¬ 
ted  in  fhallow  water,  may,  in  many  refpe&s,  juftly  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  equal  importance  with  increa- 
flng  the  number  of  harbours,  and  improving  them,  as  ha- 
ving  identically  the  lame  effe&s  with  regard  to  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  benefits  which  would  re- 
fult  from  fuch  circumftances  are  obtained  by  this  means 
without  either  expence,  trouble,  or  inconveniency  :  be* 
iides,  it  would  not  only  enable  veffels  to  enter  many  ri¬ 
vers,  bays,  and  creeks,  formerly  inaccefiible  to  fhips  of 
burden,  but  to  proceed  to  fuch  places  as  are  moft 
land  locked,  where  they  can  lie  or  ride  moft  fecure, 
and  with  leaft  expence  of  men  and  ground  tackle.  As 
fhips  of  war  would  carry  their  guns  well  by  being  fo 
Heady,  there  could  be  but  little  occafion  for  a  high 
top  fide,  or  much  height  of  hull  above  water  ;  and  'as 
little  or  no  ballaft  would  be  required,  there  would  be 
no  neceflity,  as  in  other  veffels,  for  increafing  their 
weight,  on  that  account,  and  thereby  prefling  them 
weeper  into  the  water.  Thefe  are  very  important  circum- 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 


In  order  to  obtain  the  preceding  properties,  very  op-  tmpoflIMe 
pohte  rules  muft  be  followed  ;  and  hence  it  appears  to  ,0  unire  ail 
be  impoflible  to  conftruft  a  fhip  fo  as  to  be  pofleffed  of the  ?uaI“ 
them  all.  The  body,  however,  muft  be  fo  formed,  that 
as  many  of  thefe  properties  may  be  retained  as  pofiible,  P‘ 

always  obferving  to  give  the  preference  to  thofe  which 
are  moft  requited.  If  it  is  known  what  particular  trade 
the  fhip  is  to  be  employed  in,  thofe  qualities  are  then 
principally  to  be  adhered  to  which  are  molt  efientially 
neceffary  for  that  employment.  4  ^ 

It  may  eafily  be  demonftrated  that  fm all  fhips  will  -'ma'l  ftip, 
not  have  the  fame  advantages  as  large  ones  of  a  fimilar  “‘ferior  to 
.orm,  when  employed  in  the  fame  trade  :  for  a  large  'ar*e.0,le8_ 
fhip  will  not  only  fail  falter  than  a  fmall  one  of  a  fiim-fm-"”  A- 
lar  form,  but  will  alfo  require  fewer  hands  to  work  her.  S‘  " 
Hence,  in  order  that  a  fmall  fliip  may  poffefs  the  fame 
advantages  as  a  large  one,  the  correfponding  dimenfions 
will  not  be  proportional  to  each  other.  The  reader  will 
lee  in  Chapman’s  Architedura  Navalis  M.rcaloria 
ample  tables  of  the  feveral  dimenlious  of  fhips,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  elaflcs  and  fizes,  deduced  from  theory  combined 
with  experiment.  Tables  of  the  dimenfions  of  the 
principal  Ihips  of  the  Britifh  navy,  and  of  other  fhips, 
are  contained  in  the  Ship  builder’s  Repository,  and  in 
Murray’s  Treatife  on  Ship-building. 

Chap.  II. 


Of  the  deferent  Flam  of  a  Ship. 

When  it  is  propofed  to  build  a  fhin,  the  propor¬ 
tional  fize  of  every  part  of  her  is  to  be  laid  down  ;  mom 
whence  the  form  and  dimenfions  of  the  timbers,  and  of 
every  particular  piece  of  wood  that  enters  into  the  con. 
ftruftion,  is  to  be  found.  As  a  fliip  has  iennli 
breadth,  and  depth,  three  different  plans  at  IcaAre 
neeceffary  to  exhibit  the  form  of  the  feveral  parts  of  a 
fhip  :  thefe  are  ufualiy  denominated  the  /beer  plan .  the 
half  breadth  and  body  plans . 

The, Jheer  plan  or  draught,  otherwife  called  fhe  plan  \  J/ 
of  elevation  is  that  feftion  of  the  fhip  which  is  maded'a^hqof 
by  a  vertical  plane  palling  through  the  keel.  Upon  e‘eva:ioa» 
this  plan  are  laid  down  the  length  of  the  keel ;  the 
height  and  ia.se  of  the  Item  and  iiernpoft  \  the  lituation 
3  H  ‘  and 
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Ship. 
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The  vari¬ 
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PifFerent  and  height  of  the  midfhip  and  other  frames  ;  the  place 
Plans  of  a  mafts  and  channels  ;  the  proje&ion  of  the  head 

and  quarter  gallery,  and  their  appendages  ;  and  in  a  jfhip 
of  war  the  pofition  and  dimenfions  of  the  gumports. 
Several  imaginary  lines,  namely,  the  upper  and  lower 
height  of  breadth  lines,  water  lines,  &c.  are  alfo  drawn 
in  this  plan. 

The  half  breadth  or  floor  plan ,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  the  horizontal  plane,  contains  the  feveral  half¬ 
breadths  of  every  frame  of  timbers  at  different  heights  ; 
ribbands,  water  lines,  &c.  are  alfo  deferibed  on  this 
plane. 

The  body  plan,  or  plane  of  prajeBlon ,  is  a  fe&ion  of 
the  (hip  at  the  midfhip  frame  or  broadeft  place,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  two  former.  The  feveral  breadths,  and  the 
particular  form  of  every  frame  of  timbers,  are  deferibed 
on  this  plane.  As  the  two  Tides  of  a  fhip  are  fimilar  to 
each  other,  it  is  therefore  unneceffary  to  lay  down  both; 
hence  the  frames  contained  between  the  main  frame  and 
the  ftem-  are  deferibed  on  one  fide  of  the  middle  line, 
commonly  on  the  right  hand  fide,  and  the  after  frames 
are  defeibed  on  the  other  fide  of  that  line. 

Several  lines  are  deferibed  on  thefe  planes,  in  order 
the  more  readily  to  afliif  in  the  formation  of  the  tim¬ 
bers  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  following : 

The  top-timber  line ,  is  a  curve  limiting  the  height  of 
the  (hip  at  each  timber. 

The  top-timber  half  breadth  line ,  is  a  fe&ion  of  the 
fhip  at  the  height  of  the  top-timber  line,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  elevation. 

The  height  of  breadth  lines ,  are  two  lines  named  the 
1 upper  and  lower  heights  of  breadth.  Tliefe  lines  are 
deferibed  on  the  plane  of  elevation  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  broadeft  part  of  the  fhip  at  each  timber  ; 
and  being  deferibed  in  the  body  plan,  limits  the  height 
and  breadth  of  each  frame  at  its  broadeft  part. 

Main  half  breadth ,  is  a  fection  of  the  (hip  at  the 
broadeft  part,  perpendicular  to  the  lheer  plan,  and 
jeprefents  the  greateft  breadth  at  the  outfide  of  every 
timber. 

Water  lines ,  are  lines  fuppofed  to  be  deferibed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  fhip  when  afloat  by  the  furface  of  water  ; 
and  the  uppermoft  of  thefe  lines,  or  that  deferibed  by 
the  water  on  the  (hip’s  bottom  when  fufficiently  load¬ 
ed,  is  called  the  load  water  line.  According  as  the 
fhjp  is  lightened,  (he  will  rife  higher  out  of  the  water  ; 
and  hence  new  water  lines  will  be  formed.  If  (he  be 
lightened  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  keel  may  preferve 
the  fame  inclination  to  the  furface  of  the  water,  thefe 
lines  will  be  parallel  to  each  other  ;  and  if  they  are  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  keel,  they  will  be  reprefented  by  ftraight 
lines  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  body  plan  ;  otherwise 
by  curves.  In  the  half  breadth  plan,  thefe  lines  are 
curves  limiting  the  half  breadth  of  the  fhip  at  the  height 
of  the  correfponding  lines  in  the  (heer  plan.  In  or¬ 
der  to  diftinguifh  thefe  lines,  they  are  ufually  drawn  in 
green. 

Ribband  lines ,  are  curves  on  a  (flip’s  bottom  by  the  in- 
terfedtion  of  a  plane  inclined  to  the  plane  of  elevation  ; 
and  are  denominated  diagonal  or  horizontal ',  according 
as  they  are  meafured  upon  the  diagonal,  or  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  elevation.  Both 
thefe  anfwer  to  the  fame  curve  on  the  (hip’s  bottom, 
but  give  very  different  curves  when  deferibed  on  the 
half  breadth  plan. 
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Frames ,  are  circular  pieces  of  timber  bolted  toge-  Different 
ther,  and  railed  upon  the  keel  at  certain  diftances,  and  to  °f  a 
which  the  planks  are  faftened-  A  frame  is  compofed  bl  ^  j 
of  one  floor-timber,  two  or  three  futtocks,  and  a  top- 
timber  on  each  fide  :  which  being  united  together,  form  Fame*, 
a  circular  inclofure,  and  that  which  inclofes  the  greateft  jjfeipo- 
fpace  is  called  the  mtdjhf  or  main  frame.  The  armsj^ 
of  the  floor-timber  of  this  frame  form  a  very  obtufe  ber,  fut- " 
angle  ;  but  in  the  other  frames  this  angle  dec reafes  with  cocks,  and 
the  diftarice  of  the  frame  from  midfhips.  Thofe  floor  t0P  timber* 
timbers  which  form  very  acute  angles  are  called 
crutches .  The  length  of  the  midfhip  floor  timber  is  in 
general  about  half  the  length  of  the  main  frame.  32 

A  frame  of  timbers  is  commonly  formed  by  arches  Sweeps  of 
of  circles  called  fweeps.  There  are  generally  five parts^ofa 
fweeps :  \Jl,  The  floor  fweep  ;  which  is  limited  by  alineframe# 
in  the  body  plan  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  a  little  above  the  keel ;  and  the  height  of  this  line 
above  the  keel  at  the  midlhip  frame  is  called  the  dead 
fifing.  The  upper  part  of  this  arch  forms  the  head  of 
the  floor  timber.  2d,  The  lower  breadth  fweep ;  the 
centre  of  which  is  in  the  line  reprefenting  the  lower 
height  of  breadth.  3 d,  The  reconciling  fweep .  This 
fweep  joins  the  two  former,  without  interfering  ei¬ 
ther  ;  and  makes  a  fair  curve  from  the  lower  height  of 
breadth  to  the  rifing  line.  If  a  ftraight  line  is  drawn  „ 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  touch  the  back  of 
the  floor  fweep,  the  form  of  the  midfhip  frame  below 
the  lower  height  of  breadth  will  be  obtained.  4 thr 
The  upper  breadth  fweep ;  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the 
line  reprefenting  the  upper  height  of  breadth  of  the 
timber.  This  fweep  deferibed  upwards  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  top  timber.  $th.  The  top  timber  fweep  is 
that  which  forms  the  hollow  of  the  top  timber.  This 
hollow  is,  however,  very  often  formed  by  a  mould,  fo 
placed  as  to  touch  the  upper  breadth  fweep,  and  pafs 
through  the  point  limiting  the  halt  breadth  of  the  top 
timber.  .  3  3 

The  main  frame,  or  as  it  is  ufually  called  deadflat ,  is  Names  of 
denoted  by  the  character  0.  The  timbers  before  dead-frailies» 
fiat  are  marked  A,  B,  C,  &c.  in  order  ;  and  thofe  abaft 
dead-flat  by  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  &c.  The  timbers  ad¬ 
jacent  to  dead-flat,  and  of  the  fame  dimenfions  nearly* 
are  diftinguiflied  by  the  characters  (A),  (B),  &c.  and 
(1),  (2),  & c.  That  part  of  the  (hip  abaft  the  main 
feme  is  called  the  after  body ;  and  that  before  it  the 
fore  body . 

All  timbers  are  perpendicular  to  the  half  breadth 
plan.  Thofe  timbers  whole  planes  are  perpendicular  to 
the  flieer  plan,  are  called  J'quare  timbers ;  and  thofe 
whofe  planes  are  inclined  to  it  are  called  canted  timbers. 

The  rfmg  line,  is  a  curve  drawn  in  the  (heer  plan,  at 
the  heights  of  the  centres  of  the  floor  fweeps  in  the 
body  plan.  As,  however,  this  line,  if  drawn  in  this 
manner,  would  extend  beyond  the  upper  line  of  the  fi¬ 
gure,  it  is  therefore  ufually  io  drawn  that  its  lower  part 
may  touch  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  This  is  per¬ 
formed  by  taking  the  heights  of  each  of  the  centres  in  the 
body  plan,  from  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  fweep  of 
dead-flat,  and  fetting  them  off  on  the  correfponding 
timbers  in  the  fheer  plan  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel. 

Half  breadth  of  the  rifing,  is  a  curve  in  the  floor 
plan,  which  limits  the  diftances  of  the  centres  of  the 
floor  fweeps  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body  plan. 

I  ‘The 
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Different  The  rtfmg  «/  the  pr>r,  is  a  curve  drawn  in  the  ibeer 
Plans  of  a  plan,  at  the  height  of  the  ends  of  the  floor  timbers. 

It  is  limited  at  the  main  frame  or  dead  flat  by  the  dead 
rifing,  and  in  flat  (hips  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  keel  for 
fome  timbers  afore  and  abaft  the  midfhip  frame  ;  for 
which  reafon  thefe  timbers  are  called  flats  :  but  in  {harp 
fhips  it  rifes  gradually  from  the  main  frame,  and  ends  on 
the  item  and  poll. 

Cutting  down  line ,  is  a  curve  drawn  on  the  plane  of 
elevation.  It  limits  the  depth  of  every  floor  timber  at 
the  middle  line,  and  alfo  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  dead  wood  afore  and  abaft.  ' 

Timber  and  room ,  or  room  and  /pace,  is  the. diftance 
between  the  moulding  edges  of  two  umbel's,  which,  muft 
always  contain  the  breadth  of  two  timbers  and  an  inter¬ 
val  of  about  two  or  three  inches  between  them.  In 
forming  the  timbers,  one  mould  ferves  for  two,  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  one  being  fuppofed  te  unite  with  the  aftiide 
of  the  other,  and  fo  make  only  one  line,  which  is  called 
the  joint  of  the  timbers* 

jri  niupoi  jn  order  to  illuftrate  the  above,  and  fo  explain  more 
pieces  that  particularly  the  principal  pieces  that  compofe  a  (hip,  it 
compote  be  neceffary  to  give  a  defeription  of  them.  Thefe 

pieces  are  for  the  moft  part  reprefeuted  according  to  the 
order  of  their  difpoiition  in  fig.  i.  Plate  CCCCL.IV. 

A,  Reprefents  the  pieces  of  the  keel  to  be  fecurely 

bolted  together  and  clinched.  #  ' 

B,  The  fternpoft,  which  is  tenanted  into  the  keel,  and 
connected  to  it  by  the  knee  G. 

E,  The  back  of  the  poft,  which  is  alfo  tenanted  into 
the  keel,  and  fecurely  bolted  to  the  poft ;  the  intention 
of  it  is  to  give  fufficient  breadth  to  the  port,  which  feb 
dom  can  be  got  broad  enough  in  one  piece.  C  is  the 
falfe  poft,  which  is  fayed  (b)  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
fternpoft. 

C,  The  Item,  in  two  pieces,  to  be  fcarfed  together. 
The  item  is  joined  to  the  fore  foot,  which  makes  a  part 
of  both. 

H,  The  apron,  in  two  pieces,  to  be  fcarfed  together, 
and  fayed  on  the  infide  of  the  ftem,  to  fupport  the  fcarf 
thereof ;  and  therefore  the  fcarf  of  the  apron  muft  be  at 
fome  diftance  from  that  of  the  ftem. 

I,  The  ftemfon,  in  two  pieces,  to  fupport  the  fcarf  of 
the  apron. 

D,  The  beams  which  fupport  the  decks  ;  and  F  the 
knees  by  which  the  beams  are  faftened  to  the  fides  of 

the  {hip.  #  # 

K,  The  wing  tranfom  :  it  is  fayed  acrofs  the  itern- 
poft,  and  bolted  to  the  head  of  it,  and  its  extremities 
are  faftened  to  the  fafluon  pieces.  L,  Is  the  deck  tran¬ 
fom,  parallel  to  the  wing  tranfom.  M,  N,  Two  of  the 
lower  tranfoms  :  thefe  are  faftened  to  the  fternpoft  and 
fafhion  pieces  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wing  tranfom. 
Q,  The  knee  which  faftens  the  tranfom  to  the  (hip’s 
Me.  And,  0>  The  fafhion  piece,  of  which  there  is 
one  on  each  fide.  The  keel  of  the  faihion  piece  is  con¬ 
ceded  with  the  dead  wood,  and  the  head  is  faftened  to 

the  wing  tranfom.  . 

R,  S,  Breaft-hooks  :  thefe  are  fayed  in  the  infide  to 
the  ftem,  and  to  the  bow  on  each  fide  of  it,  to  which 
they  are  faftened  with  proper  bolts.  I  here  are  gene- 
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rally  four  or  five  in  the  hold/ in  the  form  of  that  mark-  •Different 
ed  R,  and  one  in  the  form  of  that  marked  S,  into  which 
the  lower  deck  planks  are  rabbeted ;  There  is  alfo  one  i  —I 
immediately  under  the  haufe  holes,  and  another  under 
the  fecond  deck. 

T,  The  rudder,  which  is  joined  to  the  fternpoft  by 
the  rudder  irons,  upon  which  it  turns  round  in  the 
googings,  faftened  to  the  fternpoft  for  that  purpofe. 

There  is  a  mortife  cut  in  the  head  of  the  rudder,  into 
which  a  long  bar  is  fitted  called  the  tiller y  and  by  which 
the  rudder  is  turned. 

U,  A  floor  timber :  it  is  laid  acrofs  the  keel,  to 
which  it  is  faftened  by  a  bolt  through  the  middle. 

V,  V,  V,  V,  The  lower,  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
futtocks.  W,  W,  The  top  timbers.  Thefe  reprefent 
the  length  and  fcarf  of  the  feveral  timbers  in  the  mid- 
fhip  frame. 

X,  The  piece*  which  compofe  the  kelfon.  They 
are  fcarfed  together  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  keel,  and 
placed  over  the  middle  of  the  floor  timbers,  being  fco- 
red  about  an  inch  and  a  half  down  upon  each  fide  of 
them,  as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

Y,  The  feveral  pieces  of  the  knee  of  the  head  ;  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  fayed  to  the  ftem,  and  its  keel  is 
fcarfed  to  the  head  of  the  forefoot.  .  It  is  faftened  to 
the  bow  by  two  knees,  called  cheeks ,  in  the  form  of  that 
reprefeuted  by  Z  9  and  to  the  ftem,  by  a  knee  called  a 

Jlandard ,  in  the  form  of  that  marked  ©. 

a ,  The  cathead,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  bow,  projecting  fo  far  as  to  keep  the  anchor  clear 
of  the  (hip  when  it  is  hove  up. 

b9  The  bits,  to  which  the  cable  is  faftened  when  the 
{hip  is  at  anchor. 

d9  The  fide  counter-timbers,  which  terminate  the  {hip 
abaft  within  the  quarter  gallery. 

e9  e9  Two  pieces  of  dead  wood,  one.  afore  and  the 
other  abaft,  fayed  on  the  keel. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  perfpc&ive  reprefentation  of  a  fhip  fra¬ 
med  and  ready  for  the  planking ;  in  which  A,  A  is  the 
keel ;  B,  the  fternpoft  ;  C,  the  ftem  ;  K,  L,  M,  the  tran¬ 
foms  ;  F,  F,  F,  F,  F,  F,  the  ribbands. 


Chap.  III.  Containing  Preliminary  Problems ,  &c. 

The  general  dimenfions  of  a  fhip  are  the  length  f 
breadth ,  and  depth .  35 

To  afeertain  thofe  dimenfions  that  will  belt  anfwer  Propor- 
the  intended  purpofe  is,  no  doubt,  a  problem  of  confi- 
derable  difficulty  ;  and,  from  theory,  !t  may  be  (hownQf  a 
that  there  are  no  determinate  proportions  fubfifting  be-  36 
tween  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  by  which  thefe  To  be  in  - 
dimenfions  may  be  fettled  ;  yet,  by  combining  theory  ^"®rd  froia 
and  praCbice,  the  proportional  dimenfions  may  be  ap-combfned 
proximated  to  pretty  nearly.  .  _  with 

As  fhips  are  conftru&ed  for  a  variety  of  different  ticej 
purpofes,  their  principal  dimenfions  muft  therefore  be 
altered  accordingly,  in  order  to  adapt  them  as  nearly  as 
poflible  to  the  propofed  intention  ;  but  fince  there  is 
no  fixed  ftandard  whereby  to  regulate  thefe  dimenfions, 
the  methods  therefore  introduced  are  numerous,  and  in 
a  great  meafure  depend  upon  cuftom  and  fancy. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  proportional  dimen- 
3  B  2  fions. 


(b)  To  fay9  is  to  join  two  pieces  of  timber  clofe  together. 
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Prdimina-  {ions,  they  perhaps  may  be  inferred  from  the  circle* 
ry  i’ro  Thus,  if  the  extreme  breadth  be  made  equal  to  the  dia- 
^  b^ms‘  meter,  the  length  at  the  load  water  line,  or  the  diflance 
37  between  the  rabbetsof  the  Hem  and  pofl  at  that  place, may 
And  alfo  be  made  equal  to  the  circumfererxe  of  the  iarne  circle  ; 
from  the  and  tiie  depth  of  the  bold  equal  to  the  radius,  the  upper 
circlc*  works  being  continued  upwards  according  to  circum- 
fiances.  Afhip  formed  from  thefc  dimenfious,  with  a  bot¬ 
tom  more  or  left  full  according  as  may  be  judged  necefla- 
ry,  will  no  doubt  anfwerthe  propofed  intention.  Never- 
thclefs,  one  or  other  of  thefe  dimenftons  may  be  varied 
in  order  to  gain  fome  dfential  property,  which  the 
trade  that  the  veffd  is  intended  for  may  require. 

■»  PraBual  Xlie  following  hints  are  given  by  Mr  Hutchinfon  f 
towards  fiXinT  rules  lor  the  belt  conftru&ion  of  Hips 
bottoms. 

1.  “  I  would  recommend  (fays  lie),  to  prevent  fhips 
*  See  Book  bottoms  from  hogging  *  upwards  amidfhip,  to  have  the 
si.  Chap.  2.  fore  .ad  after  part  of  their  keels  deep  enough,  that  the 

upper  p'art  may  be  made  to  admit  a  rabbet  for  the  gar- 
board  flreak,  that  the  main  body  and  bearing  part  of 
the  fhips  bottoms  may  be  made  to  form  an  arch  down¬ 
wards  in  their  length,  fnppofe  with  the  fame  lhcer  us 
their  bends,  at  the  rate  of  about  2  inches  for  every  30 
feet  of  the  extreme  length  of  the  keel  towards  the  mid- 
fhip  or  main  frame,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  crown 
of  the  arch  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  keel  to  be  made 
flraight,  but  laid  upon  blocks  fo  that  it  may  form  a  re¬ 
gular  convex  curve  downwards  at  the  rate  of  an  inch 
for  every  30  Feet  of  the  extreme  length  of  the  keel,  the 
lowed:  part  exa&ly  under  the  main  frame  ;  which  curve, 

I  reckon,  is  only  a  fufficient  allowance  for  the  keel  to 
become  flraight  below,  after  they  are  launched  afloat, 
by  the  preflure  of  the  water  upward  againfl  their  floors 
amidfhip,  which  caufes  their  tendency  to  hog.  And 
certainly  a  flraight  keel  is  a  great  advantage  in  failing, 
as  well  as  to  fupport  them  when  laid  upon  level  ground 
or  on  flraight  blocks  in  a  repairing  dock,  without  ta¬ 
king  damage. 

2.  “  As  fquare  flerned  fhips,  from  experience,  are 
found  to  anfwer  all  trades  and  puroofes  better  than 
round  or  pink  flerned  fhips,  I  would  recommend  the 
fore  part  of  the  flernpofl,  on  account  of  drawing  the 
water  lines  in  the  draught,  only  to  have  a  few  inches 
rake,  that  the  after  part  may  Hand  quite  upright  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  keel :  and  for  the  rake  ot  the  item  I 
would  propofe  the  rabbet  for  the  budding  ends  for  the 
entrance,  and  bows  from  the  keel  upwards,  to  form  the 
fame  curve  as  the  water  line  from  the  (lent  at  the  liar- 
pin  towards  the  main  breadth,  and  the  bows  at  the  har- 
pin  to  be  formed  by  a  ftveep  of  a  circle  of  half  the  three- 
fourths  of  the  main  breadth ;  and  the  main  tranfom  to 
be  three-fourths  of  the  main-breadth  ;  and  the  buttocks, 
at  the  load  01  failing  mark  aft,  to  be  formed,  in  the  fame 

^  manner  as  the  bows  at  the  harpin,  with  a  fweep  of  a 

circle  of  half  the  three  fourths  of  the  main  breadth,  to 
extend  juft  as  far  from  the  ftem  and  flern  poll  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  regular  convex  curve  to  the  main  frame,  and  from 
thefe  down  to  the  keel  to  form  regular  convex  water- 
lines,  without  any  o:  thofe  unnatural,  hollow,  concave, 
ones,  either  in  the  entrance  or  run  ;  which  rules,  in  my 
opinion,  will  agree  with  the  main  body  of  the  (hip, 
whether  (he  is  defigned  to.  be  built  full  for  burden  or 
{harp  below  for  failing. 

“  This  rule  for  raking  the  .Hern  will  admit  all  the 
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water-lines  in  the  fliip’s  entrance  to  form  convex  curves  PreJimina* 
all  the  way  from  the  Hem  to  the  midfhip  or  main  frame,  *j>j 
which  anfwers  much  better  for  failing  as  well  as  ma-  ,j 

king  a  {hip  more  eafy  and  lively  in  bad  weather.  And  J 

the  bows  fhould  flange  off,  rounding  in  a  circular  form 
from  the  bends  up  to  the  gunwale,  in  order  to  meet  the 
main  breadth  the  fooner,  with  a  fweep  of  half  the  main 
breadth  at  the  gunwale  amidfhips ;  which  will  not  only 
prevent  them  greatly  from  being  plunged  under  water 
in  bad  weather,  but  fpread  the  Handing  fore-rigging  the 
more,  to  fupport  thefe  material  maHs  and  fails  forward 
to  much  greater  advantage  than  in  thofe  over  (harp 
bowed  fhips,  as  has  been  mentioned.  And  as  the  fail¬ 
ing  trim  o:  [hips  in  general  is  more  or  left  by  the  Hern, 
this  makes  the  water  l:nes  of  the  entrance  in  proportion 
the  {harper  to  divide  the  particles  of  water  the  cafier, 
fo  that  the  {hip  may  prefs  through  it  with  the  leaft  re¬ 
ft  it  a  nee. 

4.  “  The  run  ought  to  be  formed  (horter  or  longer, 
fuller  or  (harper,  in  proportion  to  the  entrance  and  main 
body,  as  the  (hip  is  defigned  for  burden  or  failing  fail. 

The  convex  curves  of  the  water  lines  (hould  leflen  gra¬ 
dually  from  the  load  or  failing  mark  aft,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  downwards,  till  a  fair  Hraight  taper  is  form¬ 
ed  from  the  after  part  of  the  floor  to  the  Hernpoll  be¬ 
low,  without  any  concavity  in  the  water  lines  ;  which 
will  not  only  add  buoyancy  and  burden  to  the  after 
body  and  run  of  the  (hip,  but,  in  my  opinion,  will  help 
both  her  failing  and  Heering  motions  ;  for  the  preflure 
of  the  water,  as  it  clofes  and  lifes  upon  it  to  come  to 
its  level  again,  and  fill  up  that  hollow  which  is  made 
by  the  fore  and  main  body  being  prefled  forward  with 
fail,  will  impinge,  and  a&  with  more  power  to  help  the 
(hip  forward  in  her  progrefiive  motion,  than  upon  thole 
unnatural  concave  runs,  which  have  fo  much  more  flat 
dead  wood,  that  muft,  in  proportion,  be  a  hmderanee 
to  the  Hern  being  turned  fo  eaiily  by  the  power  of  the 
helm  to  fleer  the  (hip  to  the  greateil  advantaged5 

Many  and  various  are  the  methods  which  are  employ¬ 
ed  to  deferibe  the  feveral  parts  of  a  (hip.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems,  however,  thofe  methods  only  are  given 
which  appear  to  be  mofl  eafily  applied  to  practice,  and 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  will  anfwer  any  propofed  pur- 
pofe. 

Prob.  I.  To  deferibe  in  the  plane  of  elevation  the 
flieer  or  curvature  of  the  top  timbers. 

Let  QR  (fig.  3.)  be  the  length  of  the  (hip  between  Q 
the  wing  tranfom  and  the  rabbet  of  the  Hem.  Then  * 

fmee  it  is  generally  agreed,  efpecially  by  the  French  The  place 
conflruclors,  that  the  broadefl  part  of  the  (hip  ought  of  the 
to  be  about  one-twelfth  of  the  length  befoie  the 
frame  or  dead  flat;  therefore  make  R®  equal  to  '  twdfth^T- 
twelfths  of  QR,  and  0  will  be  the  flation  of  the  main  fore  the 
frame  ;  fpace  the  other  frames  on  the  keel,  and  from  middle  of 
thefe  points  let  perpendiculars  be  drawn  to  the  keel. the  ^P* 
Let  ®P  be  the  height  of  the  (hip  at  the  main  frame,  Me  0f 
VF  the  height  at  the  aftermofl  frame,  and  RK  the  deftribin^ 
height  at  the  Hem.  Through  P  draw  EPL.  paral.  the  toptmw 
lei  to  the  keel ;  deferibe  the  quadrants  PGI,  PMN,  the  her  line* 
radius  being  P®  ;  make  PH  equal  to  EF,  and  PO 
equal  KL,  and  draw  the  parallels  GH,  OM  :  Divide 
GH  ftmilar  to  ©C,  and  OMftmilar  to  ®R.  Through 
thefe  points  of  division  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  EL, 
and  the  feveiai  portions  of  thefe  perpendiculars  contain¬ 
ed  between  EL  and  the  arch  will  be  the  rifings  of  the 
%  top. 
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iic^Lna  t0P't,rn^er  ^ne  above  EL.  A  curve  drawn  through 
thefe  points  will  form  the  toptimber  line. 

,  This  line  is  more  eafily  drawn  by  means  of  a  curved 
or  bent  ruler,  fo  placed  that^  it  may  touch  the  three 
points  F,  P,  and  K. 

Prob.  II.  To  deferibe  the  ftem. 

Let  K  (fig.  3.)  be  the  upper  part  of  the  ftem,  thro’ 
which  draw  KS  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  equal  to  twice 
KR  ;  Through  the  termination  of  the  wales  on  the 
flem  draw  TW  parallel  to  QR.  Then  from  the  centre 
S,  with  the  diftance  SK,  deferibe  an  arch  :  Take  an 
extent  equal  to  the  neareft  diflance  between  the  paral¬ 
lels  WT,  QR  ;  and  find  the  point  W,  fuch  that  one 
point  of  the  compafs  being  placed  there,  the  other 
point  will  juft  touch  the  nearefl  part  of  the  above  arch; 
and  from  this  point  as  a  centre  deferibe  an  arch  until  it 
meets  the  keel,  and  the  ftem  will  be  formed. 

Prob.  III.  To  delcribe  the  fternpofl. 

Set  of!  QV  (fig.  3.)  for  the  rake  of  the  poft : 
draw  VX  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom,  join  OX,  and  it  will 
reprefent  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft. 

Prob.  IV.  To  deferibe  the  half  breadth  line. 

Let  MN  (fig.  4.)  be  the  given  length  :  Make  N® 
equal  to  five-twelfths  of  MN  ;  draw  the  line  0P  per¬ 
pendicular  to  MN,  and  equal  to  the  propofed  extreme 
half  breadth.  Let  ME  be  the  round  aft  of  the  ftern 
or  wing  tranfom  ;  make  EO  perpendicular  to  MN,  and 
equal  to  the  given  half  breadth  at  the  ftern,  which  is 
generally  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the 
main  half  breadth  ;  and  deferibe  the  arch  MO,  the 
centre  of  which  is  in  the  middle  line.  Space  the  frames 
(A),  A,  B,  6cc.  and  ( i ),  1,  2,  See .  F  rom  the  centre 
0,  with  the  radius  0P,  deferibe  the  quadrant  PRS  ; 
deferibe  alio  the  quadrant  PC  F.  Through  the  point 
O  draw  ORU  parallel  to  MN  ;  divide  the  ftraight  line 
RU  fimilar  to  M®  ;  and  through  thefe  points  of  di- 
vifion  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  MN,  and  meeting 
the  arch.  Transfer  thefe  lines  to  the  correfpondent 
frames  each  to  each,  and  a  curve  drawn  through  the 
extremities  will  reprefent  that  part  of  the  fide  contain¬ 
ed  between  the  main  frame  and  the  ftern.  Again,  thro’ 
Q^  the  extremity  of  the  foremoft  frame,  draw  QV  pa¬ 
rallel  to  MN.  Or  make  PV  a  fourth  or  third  part  of 
PU,  according  as  it  is  intended  to  make  the  fhip  more 
or  lefs  full  towards  the  bow.  Divide  VC  fimilar  to 
®C  ;  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  perpendicular  to 
MN,  and^terminating  in  the  quadrantal  arch  :  Transfer 
thefe  lines  to  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fore  part, 
and  a  curve  drawn  through  the  extreme  points  will  li¬ 
mit  that  part  of  the  (hip’s  fide  contained  between  P  and 
Q^  Continue  the  curve  to  the  next  timber  at  X.  From 
(y  draw  QZ  perpendicular  to  QX  ;  make  the  angle 
2NQj?qual  to  ZQN,  and  the  point  Z  will  be  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  arch  forming  the  bow.  Remark,  it  jt  is  pro¬ 
pofed  that  the  breadth  of  the  (hip  at  the  frames  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  main  frame  (hall  be  equal  to  the  breadth  at 
the  main  frame  ;  in  this  cafe,  the  centres  of  the  qua¬ 
drantal  arches  will  be  at  the  points  of  interfedtiou  of 
thefe  frames  with  the  line  MN  ;  namely  at  ( A)  and  ( 1 ). 
Alft),  if  the  height  of  the  (hip  at  the  frames  (A)  and 
f  1 )  is  to  be  the  fame  as  at  dead  fiat,  the  quadrantal 
arches  iri  fig.  3.  are  to  be  deferibed  from  the  points  of 
incerfc&ion  of  thefe  frames  with  the  line  EL. 
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Thefe  rules,  it  is  evident,  are  variable  at  pleafure;  and  Pre’imina- 
any  perfon  acquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  mathe-  1Jro- 
matics  may  apply  calculation  to  find  the  radii  of  the  t 

feveral  fweeps. 

Prob.  V.  To  deferibe  the  main  frame  or  dead- 
flat. 

1  Lis  frame  is  that  which  contains  the  greateft  fpace,  Of  the 
and  the  particular  form  of  each  of  the  other  frames  de-  m>dfliip 
pends  very  much  on  it.  If  the  fhip  is  intended  to  carry  fraai<-' 
a  great  burden  in  proportion  to  her  principal  dimen- 
fions,  this  frame  is  made  very  full ;  but  if  fhe  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  fail  fall,  it  is  ufually  made  fliarp.  Hence  arifes 
diverflty  of  opinions  refpedting  its  form  ;  each  conftruc- 
tor  ufing  that  which  to  him  appears  preferable.  In  or¬ 
der  to  fave  repetition,  it  is  judged  proper  to  explain 
certain  operations  which  neceffarily  enter  into  all  the  . 
different  methods  of  conftrufting  this  frame.  44 

In  the  plane  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel  produced,  General 
draw  the  line  All  (fig.  5. )  equal  to  the  propofed  breadth  rrcCeI  u. 
of  the  fhip  ;  bifeft  AB  in  C,  and  draw  AD,  CE,  andu°r  dekr‘" 
BF,  perpendicular  to  AB.  Then,  fince  the  two  tides  g 

a  fhip  are  fimilar,  it  is  thererore  thought  fufficient  to 
deferibe  the  halt  of  each  frame  between  the  main  frame 
and  the_  ftern  on  one  fide  of  the  middle  line  CE,  and 
the  half  of  each  of  thofe  before  the  main  frame  On  the 
other  fide  of  it.  The  firft  hall  is  called  the  after-body, 
and  the  other  the  fore-body,  ’f  he  after- body  is  com¬ 
monly  deferibed  on  the  left  fide  of  the  middle  line  ; 
and  the  tore-body  on  the  right  fide  of  it  :•  hence  the 
line  Al)  is  called  the  fide  line  of  the  after  body,  and 
BF  the  fide  line  of  the  fore  body.  Make  AD  and  BF 
each  equal  to  the  height  of  the  fhip  at  the  main  frame. 

Make  AG,  BG.  and  AH,  BH,  equal  to  the  lower  and 
•  upper  heights  of  breadth  refpe&ively,  taken  from  the 
fheer  plan.  Let  I  I  be  the  load  water  line,  or  line  of 
floatation  when  the  ftn'p  is  loaded,  and  KK  the  height 
of  the  rifing  line  of  the  floor  at  this  f  rame.  Make  CN, 

CO.  each  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  flow  timber, 
and  N,  O,  will  be  the  heads  of  the  floor  timber,  thro’ 
which  draw  perpendiculars  to  AB.  Make  Cw,  Em, 
each  equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  fternpofl,  and  C  n, 

E  «,  equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  Item,  and  join 

Method  I.  Of  defer  thing  a  main  frame, —  From  the 
centre  a  (fig.  5.),  in  the  lower  breadth  line,  deferibe 
the  lower  breadth  (weep  Ge;  make  N  b  equal  to  the 
propofed  radius  of  the  floor  fweep,  and  from  the  centre 
b  deferibe  the  floor  fweep  N  f  Let  the  radius  of  the 
reconciling  fweep  be  A g,  equal  to  about  the  half  of 
AC  ;  then  make  A  h  equal  to  N b,  and  A  m  equal  to 
G  a.  Now  from  the  centre  a,  with  an  extent  equal  to 
jw,. deferibe  an  arch,  and  from  the  centre  b,  with  the 
extent  g  b,  deferibe  an  arch  interfering  the  former  in 
c,  which  will  be  the  centre  of  the  reconciling  fweep  ef. 

Join  N  m  by  an  inverted  curve,  the  centre  of  which  may 
be  in  the  line  b  N  produced  downwards ;  or  it  may  be 
joined  by  two  curves,  or  by  a  ftraight  line  if  there  is 
httle  rifing  ;  and  hence  the  lower  part  of  the  main  frame 
will  be  deferibed. 

In  order  to  form  the  top  timber,  make  F^  equal  to 
fuch  part  of  the  half  breadth,  agreeable  to  the  propo- 
fed  round  of  the  fide,  as  one-feventh  ;  join  Ii  k  and 
make  k  i  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  H  t  ■  make  the 
angle  H  i  i  equal  to  /  H  /;  and  from  the  centre  /  at  the 

diftance 
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Prelimina-  diftance  /  H  defcribe  the  arch  H  i;  and  from  the  cen- 
byicms°  tre  interfeftion  of  It  and  k  F  produced,  defcribe 

^  ‘  .  the  arch  if,  and  the  top  timber  will  be  formed. 

II.  To  defcribe  a  main  frame  of  an  intermediate  capacity, 
that  is%  neither  too  fat  nor  too Jhatf. —  Divide  the  line  AX 
(fig.  6),  which  limits  the  head  of  the  floor  timber,  into 
three  equal  parts  ;.and  make  ab  equal  to  one  of  them. 
Divide  the  line  d  B,  the  perpendicular  diftance  between 
the  load  water  line  and  the  plane  of  the  upper  fide  of 
the  keel,  into  feven  equal  parts  ;  and  fet  off  one  of  thefe 
parts  from  d  to  c ,  and  from  c  to  m.  Let  GH  be  the 
lower  deck,  join  G  m ,  and  produce  it  to  q.  Draw  the 
flraight  line  V  a ,  bife&  it  in  n,  and  from  the  points 
tiy  a\  defcribe  arches  with  the  radius  Gq  interfering  each 
other  in  P,  which  will  be  the  centre  of  the  arch  n  a . 
The  centre  of  the  arch  V  n  is  found  by  defer ibing  arches 
downwards  with  the  fame  radius. 

With  an  extent  equal  to  once  and  a  half  of  B  e ,  de¬ 
fcribe  arches  from  the  points  b,  e,  interfering  each  other  * 
in  A,  and  from  this  point  as  a  centre  defcribe  the  arch 
e  b  ;  make  a  l  equal  to  d  m ,  and  join  Aw,  A/.  1  hen, 

in  order  to  reconcile  two  arches  fo  as  to  make,  a  fair 
curve,  the  centres  of  thefe  arches  and  of  the  points  of 
contar  muff  be  in  the  fame  flraight  line.  Hence  the 
point  k  will  be  the  centre  of  the  arch  d  m ,  and  0  the 
centre  of  the  arch  a  /.  The  arch  Im  is  deferibed  from 
the  centre  A. 

To  form  the  top  timber,  fet  back  the  tenth  part  of 
the  half  breadth  from  K  to  S  upon  the  line  of  the  fe- 
cond  deck  ;  then  with  an  extent  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  breadth  defcribe  an  arch  through  the  points 
S  and  H,  the  upper  height  of  breadth.  Again,  make 
MI  equal  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  half  breadth  ;  defcribe 
an  arch  of  a  circle  through  the  points  S  and  P,  taking 
the  diagonal  GB  for  the  radius.  As  this  arch  is  in¬ 
verted  in  refpedl  of  the  arch  d  S,  the  centre,  will  be 
without  the  figure.  Hence  one-half  of  the  main  frame 
is  formed,  and  the  other  half  is  deferibed  by  fimilar 
operations. 

Remark.  This  frame  may  be  made  more  or  lefs  full 
by  altering  the  feveral  radii. 

III.  To  defcribe  a  main  frame  of  a  circular  form. — 
Let  the  feveral  lines  be  drawn  as  before  :  Then  make 
Plate  O  a  (fig.  7.)  equal  to  the  half  breadth  G  a,  and  from 
CcccLVi.gtpe  centretf,  with  the  radius  G  a,  defcribe  the  arch 
IQ  c  O.  Let  d  be  the  head  of  the  floor-timber,  and 
d  x  the  rifing.  Affume  the  point  /  in  the  arch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  propofed  round  of  the  fecond  futtock, 
and  defcribe  the  arch  df\  the  centre  of  which  may  be 
found  as  in  the  former  method  :  from  the  centre  a,  with 
the  difiance  a  d,  defcribe  the  arch  dc  O;  make  dc 
equal  to  one- third  of  d  O,  and  the  angle  dch  equal  to 
cdh ,  and  from  the  centre  h  defcribe  the  arch  d c .  The 
inverted  arch  c  O  may  be  deferibed  as  before. 

XV.  To  defcribe  a  very  full  main  frame. —  Let  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines  be  drawn  as  before  :  let  b , 
fig.  8.  be  the  floor-head,  and  b  x  the  rifing.  Divide  G  c 
into  two  equal  parts  in  the  point  d ,  and  upon  c  d  de¬ 
fcribe  the  fquare  db  a  c,  in  which  inferibe  the  quadrant 
dea.  Divide  the  line  b  d  into  any  number  of  equal  parts 
in  the  points  O,  N,  M,  L,  and  draw  the  lines  L m,  Mf, 
N»,  O  by  perpendicular  to  d  b.  Divide  the  line  G  C, 
the  depth  of  the  hold,  the  rifing  being  dedu&ed,  into 
the  fame  number  of  equal  parts  in  the  points  E,F,  I,  K, 
end  make  the  lines  E Y  qy  lr ,  K./>  in  the  frame, 
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equal  to  the  lines  O  by  N n,  M  e,  L m,  in  the  fquare,  each  Prelimina- 
to  each  refpe&ively  ;  and  through  the  points  G,  p,  q ,  r,  ^ems^ 
s,  by  defcribe  a  curve.  The  remaining  part  of  the  frame  „_L ^ 
may  be  deferibed  by  the  precedihg  methods. 

V.  To  defcribe  the  main  frame  of  a  Jhip  intended  to  be  a 
faft  failer. — The  principal  lines  being  drawn  a3  before, 
let  the  length  of  the  floor-timber  be  equal  to  hall  the 
breadth  of  the  fhip,  and  the  rifing  one-fifth  or  one-fixthof 
the  whole  length  of  the  floor-timber,  which  lay  off  from 
x  to  E,  fig.  9.  Through  the  point  E  draw  the  line  T  x 
perpendicular  to  GC,  and  d  E  perpendicular  to  A  G. 

Join  T  dy  which  bifed  in  B,  and  draw  BF  perpendicu¬ 
lar  thereto,  and  meeting  C  G  produced  in  F,  from  the 
centre  F,  at  the  diftance  F  T,  defcribe  the  femicircle 
T  d  D.  Divide  G  T  into  any  number  of  parts,  V  W, 

&c.  and  bifed  the  intervals  DV,  DW,  &c.  in  the 
points  X,  Z,  &c.  ;  then,  from  the  centre  X,  with  the 
extent  XV,  defcribe  the  femicircle  D£V,  interfeding 
AG  in  b.  Let  VP  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  GT, 
and  b  P  perpendicular  to  AG,  and  the  point  of  inter- 
fedion  P  will  be  one  point  through  which  the  curve  is 
to  pafs.  In  like  manner  proceed  for  the  others,  and  a 
curve  drawn  through  all  the  points  of  interfedion  will 
be  part  of  the  curve  of  the  main  frame.  The  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  curve  from  E  to  Y  will  be  compofed 
of  two  arches,  the  one  to  reconcile  with  the  former  part 
of  the  curve  at  E,  and  the  other  to  pafs  through  the 
point  Y,  the  centre  of  which  may  be  found  by  any  of 
the  preceding  methods.  In  order  to  find  the  centre  of 
that  which  joins  with  the  curve  at  E,  make  TR  equal 
to  the  half  of  GD,  and  join  ER,  in  which  a  proper 
centre  for  this  arch  may  be  eafily  found. 

The  portion  G  b  E  of  the  curve  is  a  parabola,  whofe 
vertex  is  G  and  parameter  GD. 

For  GD  :  G  b  :  :  Gb  :  GV  by  conftrudion. 

Hence  DG  X  GV  =  Gb1,  which  is  the  equation 
for  a  parabola. 

VI  .To  defcribe  a  main  frame  of  a  middling  capacity. — 

Let  the  length  of  the  floor  timber  be  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  breadth  of  the  fhip.  Make  O  d ,  fig.  I  o.  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  floor  timber,  and  draw 
the  perpendicular  d  c  equal  to  the  rifing,  and  divide  it 
into  two  equal  parts  in  the  point  e .  Defcribe  an  arch 
through  e ,  and  the  extremity  a  of  the  floor  timber,  the 
radius  being  equal  to  the  half  breadth,  or  more  or  lefs 
according  to  the  propofed  round  of  the  floor  head.— 

Then  with  the  radius  O  /,  half  the  length  of  the  floor 
timber,  defcribe  the  arch  e  Y. 

Draw  /  m  perpendicular  to  OA :  bifedl  An  in  p> 
and  draw  the  perpendicular  p  q.  From  the  middle  of 
A  p  draw  the  perpendicular  r  s,  and  from  the  middle 
of  A  r  draw  the  perpendicular  t  u.  Make  nz,  p  g, 
each  equal  to  In:  make  the  diftances  py,  r  b,  each 
equal  to  ag  ;  r  F,  t  E,  each  equal  to  a  b  ;  and  t  x  equal 
to  #E.  Then  a  curve  drawn  through  the  points  a,  z,yf 
F,  x,  T,  will  form  the  under  part  of  the  midfhip  frame. 

We  fhall  finifh  thefe  methods  of  defcribing  the  main 
frame"  of  a  fhip  with  the  following  remark  from  M. 

Vial  du  Clairbois  f .  <fi  It  feems  (lays  he)  that  they  I \  Ai-eht# 
have  affe&ed  to  avoid  flraight  lines  in  naval  architec- ^ 
ture;  yet,  geometrically  {peaking,  it  appears  that  a  main  i  1 
frame  formed  of  flraight  lines  will  have  both  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  fimplicity  over  others.”  To  illuftrate  this, 
draw  the  flraight  line  M  N  (fig.  9.)  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  mixtilineal  fpace  Mad  may  be  equal  to  the 

mix- 
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relimina-  mixtilineal  fpace  DNY.  xicnce  uie  capacity  ur  me 
>’ 1>r0'  main  frame  formed  by  the  flraight  lines  MN,  NY  will 
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be  equal  to  that  of  the  frame  formed  by  the  curve  M  a 
D  Y ;  and  the  frame  formed  by  the  flraight  lines  will 
for  the  moft  part  be  always  more  fufceptible  of  recei¬ 
ving  a  bow  that'  will  eafily  divide  the  fluid.  It  is  alfo 
evident,  that  the  cargo  or  ballad,  being  lower  in  the 
frame  formed  of  flraight  lines  than  in  the  other,  it  will 
therefore  be  more  advantageoufly  placed,  and  will  ena¬ 
ble  the  (hip  to  carry  more  fail  (c)  ;  fo  that  having  a  bow 
equally  well  or  better  formed,  fhe  will  fail  fafter. 

Prob.  VI.  To  deferibe  a  Hern  having  a  fquare  tuck. 
Let  AB  (fig.  ii.)  be  the  middle  line  of  the  poft, 
and  let  CI>  be  drawn  parallel  thereto  at  a  diftance 
equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  poft.  Make  CE 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fafhion- 
piece  above  the  keel :  make  CT  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  extremity  G  of  the  tranfom  above  the  plane  of  the 
keel  produced,  and  CH  equal  to  the  height  of  the  tran¬ 
fom  on  the  poft,  HT  being  equal  to  above  one-ninth 
or  one-tenth  of  GT,and  deferibe  the  arch  GH,  the 
centre  of  which  will  be  in  BA  produced  :  make  EK 
equal  to  five-twelfths  of  ET  :  through  K  draw  KL 
perpendicular  to  CD,  and  equal  to  EK  ;  and  with  an 
extent  equal  to  EL  deferibe  the  arch  EL.  Make  GI 
equal  to  the  half  of  ET,  and  from  the  centre  I  deferibe 
the  arch  GM,  and  draw  the  reconciling  curve  ML. — 
Let  the  curve  of  the  fafhion-piece  be  produced  upwards 
to  the  point  reprefenting  the  upper  height  of  breadth, 
as  at  O.  Make  ON  equal  to  the  height  of  the  top- 
timber,  and  BN  equal  to  the  half  breadth  at  that  place, 
and  join  ON.  Through  N  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
counter,  let  arches  be  deferibed  parallel  to  GH.  The 
taffereL,  windows,  and  remaining  part  of  the  ftern,  may 
be  finifhed  agreeable  to  the  fancy  of  the  artift. 

In  fig.  12.  the  projeflion  of  the  ftern  on  the  plane  of 
elevation  is  laid  down,  the  method  of  doing  which  is 
obvious  from  infpedtion. 

If  the  tranfom  is  to  round  aft,  then  fince  the  fafhion 
pieces  are  always  lided  flraight,  their  planes  will  in- 
terfedl  the  fheer  and  floor  planes  in  a  flraight  line.  Let 
G  £  (fig.  14.)  be  the  interfedlion  of  the  plane  of  the 
clvii.  fafhion-piece  with  the  floor  plane.  From  the  pointy 
draw  g  W  perpendicular  to  g  M  :  make  y  k  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  tuck,  and  W  k  being  joined  will  be  the 
interfe&ion  of  the  plane  of  the  fafhion-piece  with  the 
fheer  plane.  Let  the  water  lines  in  the  fheer  plane  pro¬ 
duced  meet  the  line  k  W  in  the  points  a,s,  h ,  and  drawthe 
perpendicularsrf<s,/j,  hh.  From  the  points  a,s>  h(  fig.  14.) 
draw  lines  parallel  to  G^  to  interfedl  each  correfpond- 
ing  water  line  in  the  floor  plane  in  the  points  3,  2,  1. 
From  the  points  G,  3,  2,  1  in  the  floor  plane  draw 
lines  perpendicular  to  g  M,  interfering  the  water  lines 
(fig.  13.)  in  the  points  G,  3,  2,  1  ;  and  through  thefe 
points  deferibe  the  curve  G  3  2  1  k  ;  and  WG  3  2, 
I  k  will  be  the  projection  of  the  plane  of  the  fafhion- 
piece  on  the  fheer  plane.  Through  the  points  G,  3,  2, 
1  (fig.  13.)  draw  the  lines  GF,  3  A,  2  S,  1  Ii,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  W  k  ;  and  make  the  lines  WF,  a  A,  s  S, 
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h  H,  equal  to  the  lines  g  G,  a  3,  t  2,  h  t  (fig.  14.)  Prehmma- 

refpeclively,  and  WFASH  k  will  be  the  true  form  of 

the  plane  of  the  aft  fide  of  the  fafhion-piece.  When  it  ^ 

is  in  its  proper  pofition,  the  line  WF  will  be  in  the 

fame  plane  with  the  fheer  line  ;  the  line  a  A  in  the  fame 

plane  with  the  water  line  a  3  ;  the  line  /  S  in  the  fame 

plane  with  the  water  line  s  2 ;  and  the  line  h  Ii  in  the 

fame  plane  with  the  water  line  h  r.  If  lines  be  drawn  from 

the  feveral  points  of  interfeClion  of  the  water  lines  with 

the  rabbet  of  the  port  (fig.  13),  perpendicular  to  g  M, 

and  curved  lines  being  drawn  from  thefe  points  to  G, 

3,  2,  1  (fig.  14.)  refpedlively,  will  give  the  form  and 
dimenfions  of  the  tuck  at  the  feveral  water  lines. 

Prob,  VII.  To  bevel  the  fafhion-piece  of  a  fquare 
tuck  by  water-lines- 

As  the  fafhion-piece  both  rakes  and  cants,  the  planes 
of  the  water-lines  wall  therefore  fnterfeCt  it  higher  on 
the  aft  than  on  the  fore-fide  :  but  before  the  heights  on 
the  fore-fide  can  be  found,  the  breadth  of  the  timber 
mufl  be  determined  ;  which  let  be  bn  (fig.  15.)  Then* 
as  it  cants,  the  breadth  in  the  direction  of  the  water¬ 
line  will  exceed  the  true  breadth.  In  order  to  find  the 
true  breadth,  form  the  aft- fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  as 
direCled  in  the  lafl  problem. 

Let  *5  (fig.  13.)  be  the  aft  fide  of  the  rabbet  on 
the  outfide  of  the  poft,  WM  the  common  feCtion 
of  the  plan  of  the  fafhion-piece  and  the  fheer-plan. 

Before  this  laft  line  can  be  determined,  the  feveral 
water-lines  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  mull  be  drawn  parallel 
to  the  keel,  which  may  reprefent  fo  many  tranfoms. — * 

Let  thefe  water  lines  be  formed  and  ended  at  the  aft- 
fide  of  the  rabbet,  as  in  fig.  14.  where  the  rounds  aft  of 
the  feveral  tranfoms  are  deferibed,  limiting  the  curves  of 
the  water  lines.  Now  the  line  WM  mufl  rake  fo  as- 
to  leave  room  for  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  poft,  at  the  , 
tuck  :  in  order  to  which,  produce  W g  to  r  \  make  rg 
half  the  thicknefs  of  the  poft  ;  through  r  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  g  M  to  interfeCt  g  G  in  b  ;  then  with  the  1a- 
dius  r  by  from  x  the  point  of  the  tuck  as  a  centre,  de-* 
feribe  an  arch,  and  draw  the  line  WM  juft  to  touch  the 
back  of  that  arch. 

The  line  WM  being  drawn,  let  any  point  k  in  it 
be  affumed  at  pleafure  :  from  k  draw  k  y  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  g  M  :  through y  drawy  f  (fig.  14.)  parallel  to 
g  G,  interfebting  the  line  M  f  drawn  perpendicular  to 
g  M  in  the  point  f.  From  M  draw  M  i  perpendicular 
to  y  f,  and  fromy  draw  y  n  perpendicular  to  WM  (fig. 

13.)  Make  M  n  (fig.  15.)  equal  to  M /  (fig.  14.)  5 
then  MI  (fig.  15.)  being  equal  toy  k  (fig.  13),  join  n  1 , 
and  the  angle  1  n  M  will  be  the  bevelling  to  the  horizontal 
plane.  Again,  make  M2,  M/  (fig.  15. )  refpe£tively  equal 
to yn  (fig.  13.)  and  M/  (fig.  14.),  and  join  2,/;  and 
the  angle  M  2,  j  will  be  the  bevelling  to  the  fheer  plane. 

The  bevelling  being  now  found,  draw  the  line  a  b 
(fig.  15.)  parallel  to  z  n,  a  %  or  b  n  being  the  fcant- 
ling  of  the  timber.  Then  n  x  will  be  the  breadth  of 
the  timber  on  the  horizontal  plane,  and  z  e  its  breadth 
on  the  fheer  plane,  and  a  c  what  it  is  within  a  fquare. 

Now  as  the  lines  g  G,  a  3,  s  2,  h  1,  yi,  reprefent 
I  the 


(c)  It  is  not  a  general  rule,  that  lowering  the  cargo  of  a  fhp  augments  her  (lability.  This  is  demonftrated  by 
the  Chevalier  de  Borda,  in  a  work  publifhed  by  M.  de  Goimpy  upon  this  fubjebt.  bee  alfo  & Architecture  N&* 
vale  par  M.  Vial  du  Clair  boh,  p.  23. 
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1’relimina-  the  aft  fide  of  the  fafalon-piece  on  the  horizontal  plane 
ry  bro-  14.),  dotted  lines  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  them 

to  represent  the  foie-lide,  making  n  x  (fig*  15)  ^he 
perpendicular  diftance  between  the  lines  representing 
fore  and  aft  fides  of  the  fafhion -piece.  By  thefe  lines 
form  the  fore-fule  of  the  falhion-piece  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  aft-fide  was  formed.  The  water  lines  on  the 
fore-fide  of  the  plane  of  the  fafhion  piece  muft,  however, 
be  firft  drawn  in  fig.  i  3.  thus  :  Draw  the  lines  e  b,  c  d 
parallel  to  W  M,  and  whole  perpendicular  diftances 
therefrom  may  be  equal  to  ac  and  z  e  (fig.  15-)  re' 
fpeftively.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  WF  (fig.  13-) 
through  the  point  where  the  line  c  d  interfedts  the  fitth 
water  line.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  A  through  the 
point  where  the  fourth  water  line  interfefts  the  line  cd ; 
in  like  manner  proceed  with  the  other  water  lines.  rl  he 
fore-fide  of  the  falhion-piece  is  now  to  be  defcribed  by 
mean3  of  thefe  new  water  lines,  obferving  that  the  du¬ 
rances  in  the  floor  plane  muft  be  fet  off  from  the  line 
e  b,  and  not  from  WM,  as  in  the  former  cafe ;  and 
a  curve  defcribed  through  the  points  5,  3*  ’’  where 

thefe  diftances  reach  to,  will  reprefent  the  fore-fide 
of  the  falhion-piece. 

The  neareft  diftance  between  the  points  5,  3,  ?,  t 
and  the  aft  fide  of  the  Mi  ion  piece  is  what  the  bevelling 
is  beyond  the  fquare  when  both  ftock  and  tongue  ot 
the  bevel  are  perpendicular  to  the  timber.  Make  M  p 
(fig.  16  )  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  timber,  and  M  5 
equal  to  the  perpendicular  diftance  of  the  point  5 
(fig.  13.)  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  falhion -piece,  and 
loin  5  p.  In  like  manner  proceed  with  the  others,  and 
the  bevellings  at  thefe  parts  will  be  obtained  ;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  confufion,  the  perpendiculars  4,  3 >  ■(, 
(.for.  ip),  inftead  of  being  laid  off  from  M  (fig.  16.), 
-were  fet  off  from  points  as  far  below  M  as  the  other  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  lines  drawn  from  thefe  points  are  below 

the  point  p.  , 

Pros.  VIII.  To  deferibe  the  tranfoms  of  a  round 


P  The  tranfoms  are  faftened  to  the  ffern-poft  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  floor-timbers  are  faftened  to  the 
keel,  and  have  a  riling  called  th e.  fight  fimdar  to  the  n- 
fino-  of  the  floor-timbers.  The  upper  traniom  is  called 
the’  tranfom,  the  next  the  deck  tranfom,  and  the 

others  the  firJI,fccond,  and  third  tranfoms  in  order.  The 
wing  tranfom  has  a  round  aft  and  a  round  up  :  the  round 
up  of  the  deck  tranfom  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the 

The  falhion-piece  of  a  fquare  tuck  muft  be  firft  de¬ 
fcribed,  together  with  the  three  adjacent  frames,  by  the 
method  to  be  explained.  The  part  ot  the  ftern  above 
the  wing  tranfom  is  to  be  defciibed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted  in  this  place. 
The  part  below  the  keel  of  the  fafhion  piece  is  alio  the 
fame  in  both  cafes.  Let  fig.  17.  reprefent  the  falhion- 
ccVclvui  piece  of  a  fquare  tuck,  and  the  three  adjoining  frames. 

’Divide  the  interval  AB  into  four  equal  parts  in  the 
points  C,  D,  E,  and  draw  the  perpendiculars  AF,  CG, 
DH,  El,  and  BK:  thefe  will  be  portions  of  water 
lines  anfwering  to  the  feveral  tranfoms. 

Let  thefe  water  lines  be  defci  ibed  on  the  floor  plan 
(fi<r.  1 «.),  in  which  ABC  reprefents  the  wing  tran- 
fom.  Deferibe  the  arch  bC  to  reconcile  the  curves 
A  b  and  CE.  Let  LEG  be  the  water-line  anfwerrtrg 
%o  the  lower  part  of  the  falhion-piece,  the  diftance  be- 
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tween  the  points  L  and  A  being  equal  to  the  excefs  of  Prelinrin 
the  projection  of  the  point  A  beyond  that  of  B 
{ID.  20.).  Draw  CK  (fig.  iB.)  perpendicular  to  AM,  —  J 
and  make  the  angle  KCM  equal  to  about  25  degrees, 
and  CN  will  be  the  proje&ion  of  the  falhion -piece  on 
the  floor- plane.  Make  AB  (fig.  19.)  equal  to  AB  (iig, 

17.)  Divide  it  into  four  equal  parts,  and  draw  the 
perpendiculars  AF,  CH,  DI,  EK,  and  BG.  Make 
AF  equal  to  CM,  and  BG  equal  to  MN,  and  draw 
the  curve  FH1KG,  having  a  lefs  curvature  than  the 
falhion-piece  of  tire  fquare  tuck  s  c  p  g  n.  Make  MO, 

MP,  MQ,  equal  to  CH,  DI,  and  EK  refpeaively. 

Divide  AL  (fig.  18.)  into  f°ur  eclua*  Parts>  and  to 
thefe  points  of  divilion  draw  curves  through  the  points 
O,  P,  0  ,  fo  as  to  partake  partly  of  the  curvature  of 
A  bC  E  and  partly  of  that  of  LNF,  but  moft  of  the 
curvature  of  that  to  which  the  propofed  curve  is 
neareft  ;  and  hence  the  form  of  the  feveral  tranioms  wtll 

be  obtained.  . 

#In  order  to  reprefent  the  curve  of  the  falhion-piece 
on  the  plane  of  proje&ion,  make  the  lines  AF,  CG, 

DH,  El,  and  BK  (fig.  17-)  refpeaively  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  diftance  ot  the  points  C,  O,  P,  Q,  and  N. 

From  the  line  AN(fig- 18.), and  through  the  extremrtres 
of  thefe  lines,  draw  the  curve  PGHIK. 

It  remains  to  lay  down  the  projeaion  of  the  .alhion- 
piece  on  the  plane  of  elevation.  In  order  to  which,  di¬ 
vide  the  line  AB,  fig.  20.  (equal  to  AB,  fig.  17.)  into 
four  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points  of  divilion 
draw  the  perpendiculars  AF,  CG,  DH,  El,  and  BK  ; 
make  AF(fig.  20.)  equal  to  the  perpendicular  diftance  ot 
the  point  C  from  the  line  BL  (fig.  18.)  In  like  manner 
make  the  linesCG,DH,  El, and  d  K  ( fig.  20. )  refpeaive- 
ly  equal  to  the  perpendicular  diftances  ot  the  points  U,  1 , 

Q ,  and  N,  from  the  line  BL(fig.  18.);  and  a  curve  drawn 
through  thefe  points  will  be  the  projection  ot  the  talhion- 
piece  on  the  plane  of  elevation.  _  . 

Prob.  IX.  To  deferibe  the  intermediate  frames  in  the 

For  tins  purpofe  the  midlhip  and  ftern  frames  muft 
be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  projection.  As  the  mam  frame 
contains  the  greateft  capacity,  .and  the  item  frame  is 
that  having  the  leaft,  it  hence  follows  that  the  form 
and  dimenfions  of  the  intermediate  frames  will  be  be¬ 
tween  thefe  -,  each  frame,  however,  partaking  molt  ot 
the  form  of  that  to  which  it  is  neareft. 

Let  ACDE  (fig.  21.)  be  the  main  frame  on  the 
plane  of  projeftion,  and  FGH  the  ftern  frame  ;  and  let 
there  be  any  convenient  number  of  intermediate  frames, 
as  nine.  Draw  the  floor  ribband  CF,  and  the  breadth 
ribband  GD.  Divide  the  curves  CD,  EG,  each  into 
the  fame  number  of  equal  parts,  as  three,  in  the  points 
K,  M  ;  I,,  N  ;  and  draw  the  fecond  and  third  nbbands 
KL  MN.  In  order  to  divide  thefe  ribbands  fo  as  to 
form  fair  curves  in  different  iedtions,  various  methods 
have  been  propofed.  One  of  the  beft  of  thefe,  being 
that  which  is  chiefly  employed  by  the  French  conftruc- 
tors,  is  by  means  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  which  is  con- 

ftruCted  as  follows.  ,  ,,  ,  . 

Draw  the  line  ME  (fig.  22.),  limited  at  M,  but 
produced  towards  E:  take  M  1  equal  to  any  convement 
extent;  make.  1,  2  equal  to  thrice  that  extent,  2,  3 
equal  to  five  times,  and  3,  4  equal  to  feven  times  the 
above  extent;  and  continue  this  divilion  tot,  always 

increaliim  bv  two,  juntil  there  be  as  many  points  as  there 
o  '  are 
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Preiirnina*  are  frames,  including  the  main  and  flernYrames.  Up- 
yjems!"  °.n  defcribe  the  equilateral  triangle  MSE,  and  draw 
4_y— A  lines  from  the  vertex  S  to  each  point  of  divifion  ;  then 
the  line  SM  will  be  that  anfwering  to  the  main  frame, 
and  SE  that  correfponding  to  the  poft  ;  and  the  other 
lines  will  be  thofe  anfwering  to  the  intermediate  frames 
in  order. 

Let  fig.  23.  be  the  proje&ion  of  part  of  the  ftern  on 
the  plane  of  elevation,  together  with  the  eighth  and 
ninth  frames.  From  the  points  L.  N,  G,  (fig.  21.) 
draw  the  lines  LO,  NP,  perpendicular  to  the 

plane  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  Make  AB  (fig. 
23  J  equal  to  Al7  (fig.  2r.),  and  draw  the  water  line 
BCD.  Draw  the  line  BC  (fig.  22.)  fo  that  it  may  be 
parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  triangle,  and  equal  to  CD 
( 23.),  which  produce  indefinitely  towards  H.  Make 
BD  equal  to  BC  (fig.  2  3.),  and  draw  the  dotted  line 
SD  (fig.  22.)  The  ribband  FC  (fig.  21.)  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  it  may  be  parallel  to  the 
bafe,.  and  contained  between  the  line  MS  and  the  dot¬ 
ted  line  SD..  .  Let  cf  repreftnt  this  line  ;  then  transfer 
the  feveral  diviiions  from  cf  to  the  ribband  CF  (fig.  21.), 
and  number  them  accordingly.  Again,  make  EF  (fig. 
23-)  equal  to  LO  (fig.  21.),  and  draw  the  water  line 
FGH;  make  BF  (fig.  22.)  equal  to  FG  (fig.  23.), 
and  draw  the  dotted  line  SF ;  apply  the  fecond  ribband 
LK  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  the  extremity  K  may  be 
on  the  line  SM,  and  the  other  extremity  L  on  the  dot¬ 
ted  line  SF,  and  making  with  SM  an  angle  of  about 
624  degrees.  Let  i/  be  this  line,  and  transfer  the  divi- 
fions  from  it  to  the  ribband  EL.  In  like  manner  make 
(fig.  23.)  equal  to  NP  (fig.  21.),  and  draw  the  wa¬ 
ter  line  KLM.  Make  BG  (fig.  22.)  equal  to  KL  (fig. 
23.),. and  draw  the  dotted  line  SG  ;  then  the  ribband 
MN  is  to  be  applied  to  the  triangle  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  its  extremities  M  and  N  may  be  upon  the  lines 
SM,  SG  refpe£ively,  and  that  it  may  make  an  angle 
01  about  68  degrees  with  the  line  SM ;  and  the  divi¬ 
sions  are  to  be  transferred  from  it  to  the  ribband  MN. 

I  he  fame  procefs  is  to  be  followed  to  divide  the  other 
ribbands,  observing  to  apply  the  fourth  ribband  to  the 
triangle,  fo  that  it  may  make  an  angle  of  86  degrees 
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With  the  luie  SM  ;  the  fifth  ribband  to  make  an  angle 
of  65  degrees,  and  the  fixth  an  angle  of  60  degrees  w?th 
the  line  SM. 

_  1  he  quantities  of  thefe  angles  are,  however,  far  from 
being  prtcifely  fixed.  Some  conftrudlors,  in  applying 
the^  ribbands  to  the  triangle,  make  them  all  parallel  to 
its  bafe  ;  and  others  vary  the  meafares  of  thefe  angles 
according  to  fancy.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  a 
different  method  of  dividing  the  bafe  of  the  triangle  is 
ufed  by  fome.  It  is  certainly  proper  to  try  different 
methods;  and  that  is  to  be  preferred  which  belt  anfvvers 
the  intended  purpofe. 

Befide  the  frames  already  mentioned,  there  are  other 
two  laid  down  by  fome  conftrudlors  in  the  feveral  plans, 
called  balance  frames.  The  after  balance  frame  is  placed 
at  one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  fhip  before  the  ftern- 
polt ;  and  the  other,  commonly  called  the  loof  frame ,  at 
one  fourth  of  the  fhip’s  length  aft  of  a  perpendicular  to 
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the  keel  from  the  rabbet  of  the  Hem.  Let  the  dotted 
line  at  X,  between  the  fifth  and  fixth  frames,  (fig-  23.) 
be  the  place  of  the  after  balance  frame  in  the  plane  of 
elevation.  Then,  in  order  to  lay  down  this  frame  in  the 
plane  of  proje&ion,  its  reprefentation  mufl  be  previoufiy 
drawn  in  the  triangle.  To  accomplifh  this,  draw  the 
line  SV  (fig.  22.)  fo  that  the  internal  5  V  may  have  the 
fame  ratio  to  5  6  (fig.  22.)  that  5  X  has  to  5  6  (fig. 
23-)  (D)-  Then  the  feveral  points  in  the  ribbands  m 
the  plane  of  projedlion  anfwering  to  this  frame  are  to 
be  lound  by  means  of  the  triangle  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before. 

The  loof  frame  is  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions  aa 
the  after  balance  frame,  or  rather  of  a  little  greater  ca¬ 
pacity',  in  order  that  the  centre  of  gravity'  of  that  part 
of  the  fiiip  may  be  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  midfhip 
fiame.  Hence  the  loof  frame  may  be  eafily  drawn  in 
the  plane  of  proje&ion,  and  hence  alfo  the  other  frames 
in  the  fore  body  may  be  readily  defcribed. 

Prod.  X.  To  defcribe  the  frames  in  the  fore  body. 

Draw  the  middle  line  of  the  item  A 15  (fig.  24.)  ; 
make  AC,  BD  each  equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the 
Item,  and  draw  the  line  CD  ;  defcribe  alfo  one  half  of 
the  mam  frame  CEFGHI.  Let  fE,/F)(?G,  £H,  be 
water  lines  at  the  heights  of  the  ribbands  on  the  main 
frame  ;  alfo  let  a  be  the  termination  of  the  floor  ribband, 
and  b  that  of  the  breadth  ribband  on  the  ftern.  Divide 
the  interval  a  b  into  three  equal  parts  in  the  points  c,  d, 
and  draw  the  ribbands  aE,  tF,  dG,  and  bH.  Make 

fk’  S  4  b  m  (fig.  24.)  equal  to  e  i,  f  k,  g /,  bm 
(fig.  21.)  refpeclively,  and  draw  the  curve  Cib/m, 
which  will  be  the  projection  of  the  loof  frame.  Or  fince 
it  is  neceffary  that  thp  capacity  of  the  loof  frame  fhould 
be  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  after  balance  frame, 
each  of  the  above  lines  may  be  increafed  by  a  propor¬ 
tional  part  of  itfelf,  as  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth,  as 
may  be  judged  proper. 

Conftrudt  the  triangle  (fig.  25.)  in  the  fame  manner 
as  fig.  22.  only  obferving,  that  as  there  are  fewer  frames 
in  the  fore  than  in  the  after  body,  its  bafe  will  therefore 
be  divided  into  fewer  parts.  Let  there  be  eight  frames 
in  the  fore  body,  then  there  will  be  eight  divifions  in 
the  bafe  of  the  triangle  befide  the  extremes. 

Let  fig.  26.  reprefent  the  ftern  and  part  of  the  fore- 
body  in  the  plane  of  elevation,  and  let  O  be  the  place 
of  the  loof  frame.  Divide  the  interval  4,  5  (fig.  2  r.) 
fo  that  4,  5  may  be  to  4Z  as  4,  5  to  4,  o  (fig.  26.), 
and  draw  the  dotted  line  SZ,  which  will  be  the  line  dc- 
noting  the  loof  frame  in  the  triangle. 

Draw  the  lines  AB,  CD,  EF,  GH  (fig.  26.)  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  keel,  and  whofe  perpendicular  distances  there- 
from  may  be  equal  to  C  «,  C  r,  C  d,  C  l,  (fig  .  24.)  the 
interfections  of  thefe  lines  with  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern 
namely,  the  points  I,  K,  L,  M  will  be  the  points  of 
termination  of  the  feveral  ribbands  on  the  ftern  in  the 

?rC^elev7«nV  Dividc, 8  A  2*-)  fo  tliat  8B> 

8  C,  8  D,  and  8  E,  may  be  refpedtively  equal  to  BI, 
DK,  FL,  and  HM  (fig.  26.),  and  draw  the  dotted 
lines  SB,  SC,  SD,  SE  (fig.  25.)  Apply  the  edge  of 
a  flip  of  card  to  the  firft  ribband  (fig.  24.),.  and  mark 
3  ^  thereon 


,J,V  Il.J®  evident, Trom  the  method  ufed  to  divide  the  bafe  of  the  triangle,  that  this  proportion  does  not  ar-ce 
exadtly  with  the  conftrudion  ;  the  difference,  however,  being  fmall,  is  therefore  negledted  in:  pradlice.  * 
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Prellmina  thereon  the  extremities  of  the  ribband  ay  E,  and  alfo 
M  the  point  of  interfeftion  of  the  loof  frame.  Then  ap- 

ub kn'*'  ply  this  flip  of  card  to  the  triangle  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  point  a  may  be  on  the  dotted  line.  SB,  the 
point  E  on  the  line  S  M,  and  the  point  anfwering  to  the 
loof  frame  on  the  dotted  line  SZ  ;  and  mark  upon  the 
card  the  feveral  points  of  interfe&ion  of  the  lines  Si, 

S  2,  &c.  Now  apply  the  card  to  the  ribband  0E  (tig. 
24.)  as  before,  and  transfer  the  feveral  points  ofdivi- 
fion  from  it  to  the  ribband.  In  like  manner  proceed 
with  the  other  ribbands  ;  and  lines  drawn  through  the 
correfDonding  points  in  the  ribbands  will  fee  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  frames  in  the  fore  body. 
The  proje&ions  of  the  top-timbers  of  the  feveral  frames 
may  be  taken  from  the  half  breadth  plan  ;  and  hence 
each  top-timber  may  be  eafily  deferibed. 

In  large  fhips,  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  French 
navy,  a  different  method  is  employed  to  form  the  top- 
timbers  in  the  fore  body,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Plate  Let  BI  (fig.  27.)  be  one  fourth  of  the  breadth  of 

CCCCLIX.^  ar^  draw  IK  parallel  to  AB.  lake  the 
height  of  the  foremoft  frame  from  the  plane  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  lay  it  off  from  A  to  B  :  from  the  point  B 
draw  BH  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  equal  to  half  the 
length '  of  the  wing  tranfom.  .  Let  E  be  the  place  of 
the  breadth  ribband  011  the  main  frame,  and  F  its  place 
on  the  ftem  at  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom.  With 
a  radius  equal  to  five-fixths  of  half  the  greateft  breadth 
of  the  fhip  deferibe  the  quadrant  EFG  (fig.  28.  )  : 
Make  EH  equal  to  FG  (fig.  27.),  the  point  F  being 
at  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom.  Through  H  draw 
HO  perpendicular  to  EH,  and  interfe&ing  the  circum¬ 
ference  in  O  ,  then  draw  OL  parallel  to  HE,  and  LL 
parallel  to  HO.  Divide  EL  into  as  many  equal  parts 
as  there  are  frames  in  the  fore  body,  including  the  mam 
frame,  and  from  thefc  points  of  divifion  draw  the  per¬ 
pendiculars  11,  22,  &c.  meeting  the  circumference  as 
in  the  figure.  Take  the  diftance  n,  and  lay  it  oft 
from  G  (fig.  27.)  towards  F  to  the  point  1  ;  and  from 
the  fame  point  G  lay  off  towards  F  the  feveial  per¬ 
pendiculars  contained  between  the  flraight  line  and  the 
curve  to  the  points  2,  3,  &c.  and  through  thefc  points 

draw  lines  parallel  to  EG.  . 

Take  any  line  AB  (fig*  29.)  at  pleafure  :  divide  it 
equally  in  two  in  the  point  8  ;  divide  8  B  in  two  parts 
in  the  point  7,  and  continue  this  method  of  divifion  un¬ 
til  there  are  as  many  points  as  there  are  frames  in  the 
fore  body,  including  the  main  frame.  Upon  AB  con- 
ftru&  the  equilateral  triangle  ACB,  and  draw  the  lines 
C8,  C7,  &c.  Place  a  flip  of  card  on  the  parallel 

K8  (fig.  27.),  and  mark  thereon  the  points  oppofite 
to  a,  K,  and  8  ;  and  let  them  be  denoted  accordingly. 
Then  apply  this  flip  of  card  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  the 
point  tf,  which  is  that  anfwering  to  the  rabbet  of  the 
ftem,  may  be  on  the  line  AC  ;  that  the  point  anfwer- 
ing  to  K  may  be  on  C  8,  and  the  extremity  8  on  the 
line  CB  ;  and  mark  on  the  card  the  points  of  interfec- 
tion  of  the  lines  C  7,  C  6,  &c.  and  number  them  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Now  apply  this  flip  of  card  to  the  feventh 
parallel  (fig.  23.),  the  point  a  being  on  the  line  CD, 
and  mark  on  this  parallel -the.  point  of  interfeAion  7; 
Aide  the  card  down  to  the  fixth  parallel,  to  which  trajif- 
fer  the  point  n°  6.  In  like  manner  proceed  with  the 
other  parallels.  .  . 

The  point  K,  at  the  interfedlion  of  the  line  IK  with 
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the  eighth  parallel,  is  one  point  through  which  the  Prelimm*- 
eighth  frame  paffes.  From  this  point  upwards  a  curve 
is  to  be  deferibed  fo  as  to  reconcile  with  the  lower  part  r_^ 
of  this  frame  already  deferibed,  and  the  upper  part, 
forming  an  inverted  arch,  which  is  to  terminate  at  H. 

This  top-timber  may  be  formed  by  two  fweeps,  whofe 
radii  and  centres  are  to  be  determined  partly  from  cir- 
cumllances  and  partly  according  to  fancy.  It  how- 
ever  may  be  more  readily  formed  by  hand. 

Let  LM  (fig.  27.)  be  the  line  of  the  fecond  deck 
at  the  main  frame,  and  let  LN  be  the  difference  of  the 
draught  of  water,  if  any.  Make  GN  (fig.  28.)  equal 
to  LN  ;  draw  NM  perpendicular  to  GN,  meeting  the 
circle  in  M  ;  and  through  the  points  G  and  M  draw 
the  parallels  GV  and  MV  ;  divide  GN  as  before,  and 
from  the  feveral  points  of  divifion  draw  perpendiculars 
terminating  in  the  curve.  Transfer  thefe  perpendicu¬ 
lars  from  L  upwards  (fig.  27.),  and  through  the  points 
thus  found  draw  the  lines  1 1,  22,  &c.  parallel  to  LM. 

Apply  a  flip  of  card  to  the  eighth  parallel,  and  mark 
upon  it  the  point  anfwering  to  the  ftem,  the  eighth  and 
main  frames  :  carry  this  to  the  triangle,  and  place  it  fo 
that  thefe  points  may  be  on  the  correfponding  lines. 

Then  the  points  of  interfe&ion  of  the  lines  C  7,  C  6, 

&c.  are  to  be  marked  on  the  card,  which  is  now  to  be 
applied  firft  to  the  eighth  parallel  (fig.  27.),  then  to 
the  feventh,  &c.  transferring  the  feveral  points  of  divi- 
fion  in  order  as  before. 

Draw  the  line  HO  (fig.  27.)  5  mark  its  length  on  a 
flip  of  card,  and  apply  it  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  it  may 
be  parallel  to  its  bale,  and  its  extremities  one  on  the 
eighth  and  the  other  on  the  main  frame  :  mark  on  the 
card  the  points  of  interfe&ion  of  the  feveral  intermedi¬ 
ate  lines  as  before  ;  then  apply  the  card  to  HO,  and 
transfer  the  divifions. 

There  are  now  three  points  determined  through 
which  each  top-timber  muft  pafs,  namely,  one  in  the 
breadth  ribband,  one  in  the  fifth,  and  one  in  the  upper 
ribband.  Through  thefe  curves  are  to  be  deferibed, 
fo  as  to  reconcile  with  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  and 
partake  partly  of  the  curvature  of  the  eighth  frame,, 
and  partly  of  that  of  the  main  frame,  but  mofl  of  that 
of  the  frame  to  which  it  is  neareft  :  and  hence  the 
plane  of  proje&ion  is  fo  far  finifhed,  that  it  only  re¬ 
mains  to  prove  the  feveral  frames  by  water  lines. . 

Another  method  of  deferibing  the  frames  in  the 
body  plan  is  by  fweeps.  In  this  method  it  is  neceflary, 
in  the  firft  place,  to  deferibe  the  height  of  the  bieadth 
lines,  and  the  rifing  of  the  floor,  in  the  plane  of  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  half  breadth  lines  are  next  to  be  deferibed  in 
the  floor  plan.  The  main  frame  is  then  to  be  deferi¬ 
bed  by  three  or  more  fweeps,  and  giving  it  fuch  a  form 
as  may  be  nroft  fuitable  to  the  fervice  the  (hip  is  defign- 
ed  for.  The  lower,  upper,  and  top-timber  heights  of 
breadth,  and  the  rifings  of  the  floor,  are  to  be  fet  upon 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  and  the  feveral  half 
breadths  are  then  to  be  laid  off  on  lines  drawn  through 
thefe  points  perpendicular  to  the  middle  line.  A  mould 
may  then  be  made  for  the  main  frame,  and  laid  upon 
the  feveral  rifings,  as  in  whole  mouldings,  explained  in 
Chapter  V.  with  this  difference,  that  here  an  under 
breadth  fweep  is  deferibed  to  pafs  through  the  point 
which  limits  the  half  breadth  of  the  timber,  the  centre 
of  which  will  be  in  the  breadth  line  of  that  timber. 

The  proper  centres  for  all  the  frames  being  found,  and 
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prelimina-  the  arches  deferibed,  the  bend  mould  muft  be  To  pla- 
ctc*  ou  ^ie  ^ue  °f  ^oor>  l^iat  the  back  of  it 

t.  —  ^ _ 1  may  touch  the  back  of  the  under  breadth  fweep.  But 

the  general  practice  is,  to  deferibe  all  the  floor  fweeps 
with  compafies,  as  well  as  the  under  breadth  fweeps, 
and  to  reconcile  thefe  two  by  a  mould  which  is  an  arch 
of  a  circle,  its  radius  being  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
reconciling  fweep  by  which  the  midfhip  frame  was 
formed.  It  is  ufual  for  all  the  floor  fweeps  to  be  of 
the  fame  radius  ;  and  in  order  to  find  their  centres  a  line 
is  formed  on  the  floor  plan  for  the  half  breadth  of  the 
floor.  As  this  line  cannot  be  deferibed  on  the  furface 
of  a  fhip,  it  is  therefore  only  an  imaginary  line.  In- 
Head  of  it  lbme  make  ufe  of  a  diagonal  in  the  body 
plane  to  limit  the  half  breadth  of  the  floor  upon  every 
rifing  line,  and  to  ereCl  perpendiculars  at  the  feveral  in- 
terfedions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  mid  fhip 
frame. 

Alter  the  fweeps  are  all  deferibed,  recourfe  is  had  to 
moulds,  or  fome  luch  contrivance,  to  form  the  hollow  of 
the  timbers,  much  in  the  lame  manner  as  in  whole 
moulding  ;  and  when  all  the  timbers  are  formed,  they 
mufl:  be  proved  by  ribband  and  water  lines,  and  altered, 
if  neceffary,  to  make  fair  curves. 

The  preceding  methods  of  deferibing  the  feveral 
planes  or  fedions  of  a  fhip  being  well  underflood,  it 
will  be  a  very  eafy  matter  to  conftrud  draughts  for 
any  propofed  fhip  :  and  as  the  above  planes  were  de- 
feribed  feparately  and  independent  of  each  other,  it  is 
therefore  of  little  confequence  which  is  firfl  deferibed. 
In  the  following  application,  however,  the  plane  of  ele¬ 
vation  will  be  firlt  drawn,  then  part  of  the  floor  plan, 
and  laftly  the  body  plan  :  and  in  connecting  thefe 
plans  the  mofl  rational  and  fimple  methods  will  be 
employed. 

Chap.  IV.  application  of  the  foregoing  Rules  to 
the  Conjirulhon  of  Ships . 

Sect.  I.  To  confruS  a  Ship  intended  to  carry  a  confi- 
deruble  Burden  in  Proportion  to  her  general  Dmafu>nsy 
and  to  draw  little  Water. 

Dimensions. 

Length  between  the  wing  tranfom  and  a  perpendicular 
from  the  rabbet  of  the  Hem  at  the  height  F.  In • 
of  breadth  line  -  -  800 

Main  half  breadth  moulded  -  I  z  o 

Half  breadth  at  the  height  of  breadth  line  at 

the  Hern  -  -  7  6 

Top- timber  half  breadth  -  106 

Height  of  the  Hem  above  the  upper  edge  of 

the  keel  -  -  17  o 

Height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  Hem  13  6 

Height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  flern  -  123 

Upper  height  of  breadth  at  the  main  frame  7  4 

Lower  height  of  breadth  -  -  5  10 

Height  of  middle  line  of  wales  at  the  Hem  IQ  O 

Height  of  middle  line  of  wales  at  the  main 

frame  -  -  -  6  to 

Height  of  middle  line  of  wales  at  the  Hern  IQ  6 

Breadth  of  the  wales  -  .  J  9 

Height  of  top-timber  at  midfhips  -  140 

- — — — — - at  ftern  »  iS  0 
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Draw  the  line  ah  (%.  30.)  equal  to  80  feet,  from  Apjl  cnim 
a  convenient  feale  ;  divide  it  into  as  many  equal  parts  °I/h°  f're* 
plus  one  as  there  are  to  be  frames,  which  let  be  i  6,  fo  'qfe  Co^* 
and  through  each  point  of  diviflon  draw  perpendiculars. 

Make  be  equal  to  17  feet,  the  perpendicular  height  of  ohips. 

the  top  of  the  Hem  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel, - 

and  deferibe  the  Hem  by  Prob.  (1.  Make  ad  equal v 
to  1  o y  feet,  the  height  of  the  middle  line  of  the  wales  U  ’ 
at  the  Hern,  and  a  e  equal  to  the  propofed  rake  of  the 
poH,  which  may  be  about  2  feet ;  join  de  ;  and  draw 
the  line  Jg  reprelenting  the  aft-fide  of  the  poll.  De¬ 
feribe  the  counter  and  Hern  by  Problem  VI.  and  VII; 

Make  (J)  h  equal  to  1 4  feet,  the  top-timber  height  at 
the  main  frame,  and  ik  equal  to  18  feet,  the  height  at 
the  Hern  ;  and  through  the  three  points  r,  /j,i,  deicribe 
the  curve  limiting  the  top-timbers  by  Problem  I.  Make 
bd  equal  to  10  feet,  the  height  of' the  middle  line  of 
the  wales  at  the  item,  and  ®H  equal  to  6  feet  iq 
inches,  the  height  at  the  main  frame;  and  the  curve 
dHd  being  deferibed  will  reprefent  the  middle  line  of 
the  wales.  At  the  diftance  of  10*-  inches  on  each  fide 
of  this  line  draw  twp  curves  parallel  thereto,  and  the 
wales  will  be  completed  in  this  plan.  Make  b  l  equal 
to  ;  3  i  feet,  the  height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  Hem; 
a  m  equal  to  1  2  J  feet,  the  height  at  the  Hern  ;  and  1® 

K®.  equal  to  5  feet  ia  inches  and  7  feet  4  inches  re- 
fpedively  ;  and  draw  the  upper  breadth  line  /Kw  and 
lower  breadth  line  1 1  m.  From  the  line  ab  lay  down¬ 
wards  the  breadth  of  the  keel,  which  may  be  about 
one  foot,  and  draw  the  line  L  t  parallel  to  a  b. 

Let  the  line  L  r,  which  is  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel, 
reprefent  alio  the  middle  line  of  the  floor  plan.  Pro¬ 
duce  all  the  perpendiculars  reprefenting  the  frames: 
make  @  M  (fig.  31.)  equal  to  \  1  feet,  the  main  half 
breadth  at  midfhips  ;  through  m  (fig.  30.)  draw  the 
line  mN  perpendicular  to  ah ,  and  make'/  N  equal  to 
74  feet,  and  draw  the  main  half  breadth  line  NM  r  by 
Problem  IV.  Deferibe  alfo  the  top-timber  half  breadth 
line  PO  r,  ®  O  being  equal  to  loi-  feet,  and  form  the 
projecting  part  of  the  Hem  q  r  5 1. 

In  order  that  the  top-timber  line  may  look  fair  ou 
the  bow,  and  to  prevent  the  foremoH  top-timbers  from 
being  too  fhort,  it  is  neceffary  to  lift  or  raife  the  fheer 
from  the  round  of  the  bow  to  the  Hem.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  following  method  is  ufuaily  employed :  Pro¬ 
duce  the  circular  fheer  before  the  Hem  in  the  plane  of 
elevation  at  pleafure ;  then  place  a  batton  to  the  round 
of  the  bow  in  the  half  breadth  plan,  and  mark  on  it  the 
Hations  of  the  fquare  timbers  and  the  fide  of  the  Hem  ; 
apply  the  batton  to  the  fheer  plan,  and  place  it  to  the 
fheer  of  the  fhip,  keeping  the  Hations  of  the  timbers  on 
the  batton  well  with  thole  on  the  fheer  plan  for  feve¬ 
ral  timbers  before  dead-flat,  where  they  will  not  alter; 
then  mark  the  other  timbers  and  the  Hem  on  the  fheer 
line  produced  ;  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  parallel 
to  the  ked,  to  interfeCl  their  correfponding  timbers 
and  the  Hem  in  the  fheer  plan  :  then  a  curve  deferibed 
thefe  lafl  points  will  be  the  fheer  of  the  fhip  round 
the  bow,  lifted  as  required :  smd  the  heights  of  the  tim¬ 
bers  thus  lengthened  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  body 
plan  as  before.  1 

Draw  the  lipe  AB  (fig.  32.)  equal  to  22  feet,  the 
whole  breadth  ;  from  the  middle  of  which  draw  the 
perpendicular  CD  ;  make  CE  equal  to  half  the  thicknef* 

3  C  2  of 
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Application  of  tile  pod,  and  CF  equal  to  half  that  of  the  ftem,  and 
of  the  fv>rc  from  tjie  p0int8  A,  E,  F,  B,  draw  lines  parallel  to  CD. 
foThc  Con- Make  AG,  BG  each  equal  to  14  feet,  the  hv*ght  at 
ftrutfeion  of  the  main  frame,  and  draw  the  line  GG  parallel  to  AB. 

Ships.  Make  GH,  GH  each  equal  to  half  a  foot,  the  difference 
between  the  main  and  top  timber  half  breadths.  From 
A  and  B  let  up  the  heights  of  the  lower  and  upper 
breadth  lines  to  I  and  K,  and  draw  the  ftraight  lines 
IK,  IK.  Let  CL  be  the  riling  at  the  main  frame,  and 
0,  ©  the  extremities  of  the  floor  timber.  Hence,  as 
there  are  now  five  points  determined  in  each  half  of 
the  main  frame,  it  may  be  very  eafily  deferibed. 

Make  CM  equal  to  L©,  join  M©,  and  draw  the 
other  ribbands  NO,  PQ^  In  order,  however,  to  Am¬ 
plify  this  operation,  the  re&ilineal  dillance  ©I  was 
trifeCfed,  and  through  the  points  of  divifion  the  lines 
NO,  PQ  were  drawn  parallel  to  the  floor  ribband 

M®. 

Take  the  diftance  be  (fig.  30.),  and  lay  it  off  from 
F  to  (hg.  32.);  alfo  make  (fig.  32.)  equal  to 
Fa  (fig.  30.)  ;  through  b  draw  be  parallel  to  AB,  and 
equal  to  FR  (fig.  31).  In  like  manner  take  the 
heights  of  each  top-tirnber  from  fig.  30.  and  lay  them 
off  from  C  towards  D  (fig.  32) ;  through  thefe  points 
draw  lines  parallel  to  AB,  and  make  them  equal  each  to 
each,  to  the  correfponding  half  breadth  lines  taken  from 
the  floor  plan  :  Then  through  the  feveral  points  a,  c , 
See  thus  found,  draw  a  line  ac  H,  which  will  be  the 
proje&ion  of  the  top-timber  line  of  the  fore  body  in  the 
body  plan.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  find  the 
top-timber  line  in  the  after  body. 

Transfer  the  height  of  the  main-breadth  line  on  the 
Rem  bl  (fig*  30.)  from  F  to  d  (fig.  32).  Transfer  alfo 
the  heights  of  tlie  lower  and  upper  breadth  lines  at 
timber  F  (fig.  30.),  namely,  FW,  FX,  from  F  to  ^ 
and /  (fig.  32.)  ;  through  which  draw  the  parallels  eg, 
j'h  ;  make  them  equal  to  FS  (fig.  31.),  and  draw  the 
ftraight  line  g  h.  In  this  manner  proceed  to  lay  down 
the  portions  of  the  extreme  breadth  at  each  frame,  both 
In  the  fore  and  in  the  after  body  in  the  body  plan,  and 
draw  the  upper  and  lower  breadth  lines  d  h  K,  dg  I  in 
the  fore  body  and  K  /,  I  i  in  the  after  body.  Hence 
the  portions  of  the  feveral  top-timbers  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  top- timber  and  main  breadth  lines  may  be 
eafily  deferibed.  It  was  before  remarked  that  their 
forms  were  partly  arbitrary.  The  midfliip  top-timber 
has  generally  a  hollow,  the  form  of  which  is  left  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  art i ft,  though  in  fome  fhips,  efpecially  fmall 
ones,  it  has  none.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  make 
a  mould  for  this  hollow,  either  by  a  fvveep  'or  fome 
other  contrivance,  which  is  ^produced  confiderably  above 
the  top-timber  line,  in  a  ftraight  line  or  very  near  one; 
The  midfthp  top-timber  is  formed  by  this  mould,  which 
is  fo  placed  that  it  breaks  in  four  with  the  back  of  the 
upper  breadth  fweep.  The  other  top-timbers  are  form¬ 
ed  by  the  fame  mould,  obferving  to  place  it  fo  that  the 
ftraight  part  of  it  may  be  parallel  to  the  ftraight  part 
of 'the  midfttip  timber,  and  moved  up  or  down,  Hill 
keeping  it  in  that  direction  till  it  juft  touches  the  back 
of  the  upper  breadth  fweep.  Some  conftrti&ors  begin 
at  the  after  timber,  after  the  mould  is  made  for  the  mid- 
fhip  top-timber,  becaufe  they  think  it  eafier  td  keep 
the  ftraight  part  of  the  mould  parallel  to  this  than  to 
the  midfhip  timber ;  and  by  this  means  the  top  fide  is 
kept  from  winding.  Others,  again,  make  a  mark  upon 
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the  mould  where  the  breadth  line  of  the  midfhip  tim-  Application 
her  crofTes  it,  and  with  the  fame  mould  they  form  lore* 

after  timber  :  this  will  occafion  the  mark  that  was  made^^JS 
on  the  mould  when  at  the  main  frame  to  fall  below  the  ^ruC^un  0* 
breadth  line  of  the  after  timber,  and  therefore  another  Ships, 
mark  is  made  at  the  height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  — — y 
after  timber  ;  the  ftraight  part  of  the  mould  is  then  laid 
obliquely  acrofs  the  breadth  lines  of  the  top- timbers,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  interfeCl  the  breadth  line  of 
the  midfhip  timber  at  one  of  thefe  marks  and  the 
breadth  line  of  the  after  timber  at  the  other  mark  ; 
then  the  feveral  interfe&ious  of  the  breadth  lines  of  the 
timbers  are  marked  upon  the  mould ;  which  muft  now 
be  fo  placed  in  forming  each  timber,  that  the  proper 
mark  may  be  applied  to  it3  proper  breadth,  and  it  muft 
be  turned  about  fo  as  juft  to  touch  the  upper  breadth 
fweep.  Any  of  thefe  methods  may  make  a  fair  fide, 
and  they  may  be  eafily  proved  by  forming  another  in* 
termed iate  half  breadth  line. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  frames  may  be  deferibed 
by  either  of  the  methods  laid  down  in  Problems  IX. 
and  X.  In  order,  however,  to  illuftrate  this  ft: ill  far¬ 
ther,  it  is  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  another  method  of 
forming  the  intermediate  frames,  the  facility  of  which 
will  recommend  it. 

Take  FZ  (fig.  30.),  and  lay  it  from  F  to  k  (fig. 

32.)  ;  then  deferibe  the  lower  part  of  the  foremoft 
frame,  making  it  more  or  lefs  full  according  as  pro- 
pofed ;  and  interfering  the  ribbands  in  the  points 
/,  772,  /z.  Deferibe  alfo  the  aftermoft  frame  0 ,  p ,  y. 

Make  (fig.  30.)  equal  to  Fr  (fig.  32.),  and  pro¬ 
duce  it  to  a  (fig.  31.)  ;  alfo  draw  y*9  and  *  £  (fig.  30.) 
equal  to  Er  and  E  s  (fig.  32.)  refpedlively  ;  and  pro¬ 
duce  them  to  b  and  c  ;  Make  F e,  ¥f,  FR  (fig.  31.) 
equal  to  M/,  N /»,  Pn  (fig.  32  )  each  to  each.  Let 
alfo  ©/;,  ©i,  ©C,  and  9/,  9S^,  9«  (fig-  31.)  be 
made  equal  to  M  ©,  NO,  PQ^  and  Mo,  N  q,  P p 
(fig.  32  )  ;  then  through  thefe  points  trace  the  curves 
aenhlb ,  rfime ,  and  r  R  k  n p,  and  they  wull  be  the 
projections  of  the  ribbands  in  the  floor  plane.  Now' 
transfer  the  feveral  intervals  of  the  frames  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  middle  line  and  the  ribbands  (fig.  31.)  to 
the  correfponding  ribbands  in  the  body  plan  (fig.  32). 

Hence  there  will  be  five  points  given  in  each  frame, 
namely,  one  at  the  lower  breadth  line,  one  at  each  rib¬ 
band,  and  one  at  the  keel ;  and  confequently  thefe 
frames  may  be  eafily  deferibed.  In  order  to  exemplify 
this,  let  it  be  required  to  lay  down  the  frame  E  in  the 
plane  of  projection.  Take  the  interval  E  n  (fig.  31-)* 
and  lay  it  from  M  to  u  (fig.  32).  Lay  off  alfo  E  v9 
Ef  (tig.  31.)  from  N  to  v  and  from  P  to  n  (fig. 

32.)  ;  then  through  the  points  F,  u ,  v ,  n  and  the 
lower  breadth  line  deferibe  a  curve,  and  it  will  be  the 
reprefentation  of  the  frame  E  in  the  body  plan.  In 
like  manner  the  other  frames  may  be  deferibed. 

The  ribbands  may  now  be  transferred  from  the  body 
plan  to  the  plane  of  elevation,  by  taking  the  feveral 
heights  of  the  interfeClion  of  each  ribband  with  the 
frames,  and  laying  them  off  on  the  correfponding 
frames  in  the  floor  plan  ;  and  if  the  line  drawn  through 
thefe  points  make  a  fair  curve,  it  is  prefumed  that  the 
curves  of  the  frames  are  rightly  laid  down  in  the  body 
plan.  Only  one  of  thefe  ribbands,  namely,  the  firft,  is 
laid. down  in  fig.  30.  Thefe  curves  may  alfo  be  far¬ 
ther  proved,  by  drawing  wa ter  lines  in  the  plane  of  ele- 
3  vation, 
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Application  vation,  and  in  the  body  plan,  at  equal  diftances  from  the  c  . 

of  the  fore-  upper  edge  Qf  the  keel.  Then  the  diftances  between  the  Height  from  the  upper  fide  of  the^  afore 

£>°the^on-  ^ddle  line  of  the  body  plan,  and  the  feveral  points  of 
(ln.<5tion  oi  interfeftion  of  thefe  lines  with  the  frames,  are  to  belaid 
ships,  off  from  the  middle  line  in  the  floor  plan  upon  the 
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abaft 


correfponding-  frames ;  and  if  the  line  drawn  through 
thefe  points  form  a  fair  curve,  the  frames  are  truly 
drawn  in  the  body  plan. 

In  figs.  30.  and  32.  there  are  drawn  four  water  lines 
at  any  equal  diftances  from  the  keel,  and  from  each  other. 
Thefe  lines  are  then  transferred  from  fig.  32.  to  fig.  31. ; 
an<J  the  lines  palling  through  thefe  points  make  fair 
curves. 

The  tranfoms  are  deferibed  by  Problem  VIII.  it  is 
therefore  unneceflary  to  repeat  the  procefs.  A  riling 
line  of  the  floor  timbers  is  commonly  drawn  in  the  plane 
of  elevation. 

As  this  is  intended  only  as  an  introdu&ory  example, 
feveral  particulars  have  therefore  been  omitted  ;  which, 
however,  will  be  exemplified  in  the  following  fe&ion. 

Sect.  IV.  To  defer  the  the  feveral  Plans  of  a  Skip  of 
War  propofed  to  carry  80  Guns  upon  two  Decks. 

As  it  is  propofed  in  this  place  to  fhow  the  method 
of  deferibing  the  plans  of  a  fhip  of  a  very  confiderable 
fize,  it  therefore  feems  proper  to  give  the  dimenfions  of 
every  particular  part  neceflary  in  the  delineation  of  thefe 
plans.  The  feveral  plans  of  this  fhip  are  contained  in 
Plate  CCCCLXI.  figs  33,  and  34.  But  as  it  would 
very  much  confufe  the  figures  to  have  a  reference  to  every 
operation,  and  as  the  former  example  is  deemed  a  fuf- 
ficient  illuft ration,  the  letters  of  reference  are  upon  thefe 
a  counts  omitted  in  the  figures. 


Principal  Dimensions. 


build- 
1  Repo. 

In¬ 


in* 


63  ll| 
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Lengths. —  Length  on  the  gun  or  lower  deck  F. 
from  the  aft  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftem 
to  the  aft  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  poll  182  o 
Length  from  the  foremoft  perpendicular  to 
dead  flat 

Length  from  the  foremoft  perpendicular  to 

timber  Y  -  -  40 

Length  from  after  perpendicular  to  tim¬ 
ber  37  -  -  -  34 

Room  and  fpace  of  the  timbers  -  2 

Length  of  the  quarter-deck  from  the  aft  part 

of  the  ftern  .  -  -  95  0 

Length  of  the  forecaftle  from  the  fore  part  of 

the  beak-head  -  -  49  0 

Length  of  round-houfe  deck  from  the  aft  part 

of  the  ftern  •  -  518 

Heights .■ — Height  of  the  gun  or  lower  deck 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  plank  at  dead  flat  24  Q 

Height  of  the  gun  or  lower  deck  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the  under  fide  of 
the  plank  at  foremoft  perpendicular  26  3 

Height  of  the  gun  or  lower  deck  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the  under  fide  of 
the  plank  at  after  perpendicular  -  z6  3 

Height  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  gun-deck 
plank  to  the  under  fide  of  the  upper  deck 
plank,  all  fore  and  aft  -  *70 


upper  deck  plank  to  the  under  fide  ( 
of  the  greater  deck  plank 
Height  to  the  under  fide  of  forecaftle  plank, 
afore  and  abaft 

Height  from  the  upper  fide  of  thel  afore 
quarter-deck  plank  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  round-houfe  plank  J 
Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  main  wales 
at  foremoft  perpendicular 
Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  main  wales 
at  dead  flat  -  -  ' 

Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  main  wales 
at  after  perpendicular 

Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  channel 
wales  at  foremoft  perpendicular 
Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  channel 
wales  at  dead  flat 

Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  channel  wales 
at  after  perpendicular 

Height  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  wing  tran- 
fom  - 

Height  of  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  at 
the  middle  line  -  -  t 

Height  of  the  touch  of  the  upper  counter  at 
the  middle  line 

Height  of  the  top-timber  line  at  the  after  part 
of  the  ftern  timber 

Breadths . — Main  wales  in  breadth  from  lower 
to  upper  edge 

Channel  wales  in  breadth  from  lower  to  up¬ 
per  edge  -  -  - 

Waift  rail  in  breadth 

Diftance  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  wales  and  the  under  edge  of  the  waift 
rail  - 

Sheer  rail  in  breadth 

Diftance  between  the  flieer  rail  and  the  rail 
above  from  timber  13  to  the  ftern 
Diftance  between  the  Iheer  rail  and  the  rail 
above  from  timber  7  to  timber  1 1 
Diftance  between  the  fheer  rail  and  the  rail 
above  from  timber  C  to  the  forepart  of 
beak-head 

And  the  faid  rail  to  be  in  breadth 
Plank  flieer  to  be  in  thicknefs 
Centres  of  the  majls . — From  the  foremoft  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  centre  of  the  mainmaft  on 
the  gun-deck 

From  the  foremoft  perpendicular  to  the  centre 
of  the  foremaft  on -the  gun-deck 
From  the  after  perpendicular  to  the  centre  of 
the  mizenmaft  on  the  gun-deck 
Stem. — The  centre  of  the  fweep  of  the  ftem 
abaft  timber  P 

Height  of  ditto  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel 

Stem  moulded 

Foremoft  part  of  the  head  afore  the  perpen¬ 
dicular 

Height  of  ditto  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel 

Stern-poft.— Aft  part  of  the  rabbet  afore  the 
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F. 

In.  Application 

6 

IO 

of  the  fore¬ 
going  Rules 

6 

II 

to  the  Con- 

6 

6 

ftrudlion  of 
Ship?. 

6 

9 

6 

10 

24 

6 

20 

0 

26 

6 

32 

6 

29 

© 

34 

0 

28 

4 

33 

S 

2 

44 

7 

4 

6 

3 
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0 

7 

2 
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0 

6 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

24 

103 

2 

20 

5 

28 

6 

0 

4 

26 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

38 

3 
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.Application 
of  the  fore¬ 
going  Ruks 
to  the  Con- 
ftruftion  of 
•ships. 


perpendicular  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel 

Aft  part  of  the  port  abaft  the  rabbet  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel 
Aft  part  of  the  port  abaft  the  rabbet  at  the 
wing  tranfom 

Stern-port  fore  and  aft  on  the  keel 
Ditto  fquare  at  the  head  -  - 

Counters . — The  touch  of  the  lower  counter 


at  the  middle  line,  abaft  the  aft  part  of  the 
wing  tranfom 

Round  aft  of  the  lower  counter 


Round  up  of  the  lower  counter 
*  The  touch  of  the  upper  counter  at  the  middle 
line,  abaft  the  aft  part  of  the  wing  tran¬ 
fom  - 

Round  aft  of  the  upper  counter 
Round  up  of  the  upper  counter 
Aft  part  of  the  ftern-timber  at  the  middle 
line,  at  the  height  of  the  top  timber  line, 
abaft  the  aft  part  of  the  wing  tranfom 
Round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom 
Round  up  of  the  wing  tranfom  *■ 


F.  In. 
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2  6 
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i  4 
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Draught  of  water. — Load  draught  ofl  ^ 
water  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  > 
keel  -  •  j 

Channels. — Foremolt  end  of  the  fore  chan¬ 
nel  afore  timber  R 
The  channel  to  be  in  length 
And  in  thicknefs  at  the  outer  edge 
The  dead  eyes  to  be  1 1  in  number  and  in 
diameter  * 

Foremoft  end  of  the  main  channel  afore  tim¬ 
ber  9 

The  channel  to  be  in  length 
And  in  thicknefs  at  the  outer  edge 
The  dead  eyes  to  be  14  in  number  and  ia 
diameter 

Foremoll  end  of  the  mizen-channel  abaft  tim¬ 
ber  27 

The  channel  to  be  in  length 
And  in  thicknefs  at  the  outer  edge 
The  dead  eyes  to  be  7  in  number  and  in  dia¬ 
meter 
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Dimensions  of  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Bodies. 


Fore  Body . 

Timbers  Names. 

©  i 

C 

G 

] 

L 

p  I 

T. 

w 

Y 

Ft. 

In.  i  Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft.  In. 

Ft.  In. 

Ft. 

in. 

Ft. 

in. 

Lower  height  of  breadth 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

7 

23 

O 

23  II 

2  5  7 

26 

IO 

2  S' 

8 

Upper  height  of  breadth 

2  + 

10 

24 

10 

24 

10 

2  4 

iof 

25  3t 

26  4f 

27 

4i 

29 

0 

Height  of  the  top*timber  line 

37 

5 

37 

7 

38 

0 

33 

5 

39  1 

39  10 

40 

4 

40 

9 

Height  of  the  rifing  line  * 

0 

0 

0 

5  a 

3 

10 

9 

10 

18  6 

Height  of  the  cutting  down 

2 

Si 

2 

Si 

2 

Si 

2 

8 

3 

6  4 

Main  half  breadth 

24 

5i 

24 

Si 

24 

4  i 

?4 

of 

23  2f 

20  2 

17 

0 

II 

oi 

Top-timber  half  breadth 

20 

1 1 

20 

10 

20 

9 

20 

6 

20  0 

1 8  <j~ 

1 7 

10 

16 

6 

Half  breadth  of  the  rifing 

8 

n 

s 

8 

4 

6 

5i 

2 

9 

5  7 

Outfide 

Length  of  the  lower  breadth  fweeps 

19 

2 

18 

9 

18 

3 

l7 

3 

15  11 

14  1 

12 

7 

I  2 

0 

Firft  diagonal  line 

7 

9 

7 

7 

7 

7 

1 

6  3 

3  8 

Second  ditto 

13 

9 

13 

'3 

4i 

12 

1 

10  3 

7  li 

4 

6 

Third  ditto 

20 

0 

19 

1 1 

r9 

2 

ll 

7 

*5  1 

1 1  1 

8 

3r 

3 

4i 

Fourth  ditto 

23 

4  a 

23 

4t 

23 

0 

21 

8i 

18  n 

H  $4 

1 1 

5 

6 

0 

Fifth  ditto 

24 

8 

24 

8 

24 

4* 

23 

5* 

2  1  2f 

17  1 

‘3 

8f 

7 

11 

Sixth  ditto 

Seventh  ditto 

24 

24 

if 

24 

0 

23 

9 

O 

n 

O 

*-• 

O 

M 

18 

6i 

H 

7 

*  Rifing  height  1 1  feet  10  inches  at  dead  flat 

,  from  which  all  the  other  rifings  mull  be  fet  off. 

After 
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S9* 


[look  l. 


After  Body 


Lower  height  of  breadth 
Upper  ditto 

Height  of  the  top- timber  line 

Height  of  the  cutting  down 

Height  of  the  rifing 

Main  half  breadth 

Half  breadth  of  the  rifinjr 

Top-timber  half  breadth 

Topfides  half  breadth 

Length  of  lower  breadth  fweeps 

Firft  diagonal 

Second  ditto 

Third  ditto 

Fourth  ditto 

Fifth  ditto 

Sixth  ditto 

Seventh  ditto 


Timbers  Names . 

1 

5 

9 

l3 

17 

21 

25 

29 

33 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft, 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In, 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

74 

22 

9 

23 

c( 

23 

74 

24- 

6 

25 

10J 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

TO 

24 

1 1 

2  5 

I 

2S 

4 

25 

8 

26 

3 

27 

I 

37 

5 

37 

5 

37 

6 

37 

10 

38 

34 

3« 

1 1 

39 

8 

40 

6 

*41 

5 

2 

3i 

2 

3f 

2 

34 

2 

3i 

2 

4 

2 

74 

3 

5 

5 

2f 

8 

7 

O 

2  4 

0 

8.4 

1 

94 

3 

64 

6 

0 

10 

x 

1 7 

0 

Si 

24 

4i 

24 

4i 

24 

3i 

24 

1 

23 

H 

23 

of 

21 

10 

8 

6 

8 

3 

7 

9  I 

6 

1  of 

5 

34 

2 

8 

2 

6 

Outfide 

20 

1 1 

20 

10 

20 

94 

20 

9 

20 

7 

20 

3 

19 

5 

18 

2 

1 6 

8 

J9 

7 

18 

4 

*7 

0 

15 

10 

J9 

2 

l9 

2 

*9 

0 

18 

7 

17 

1 

16 

0 

J4 

5 

12 

5 

9 

1  of 

7 

9 

1 

7 

7 

7 

5 

7 

24 

6 

7 

5 

9 

4 

7 

2 

10 

13 

9 

*3 

84 

*3 

6 

*3 

1 

12 

6 

1 1 

2 

9 

7 

7 

7 

4 

84 

20 

0 

*9 

ni 

■9 

74 

l9 

0 

18 

i4 

16 

H 

2 

1 1 

54 

7 

84 

23 

23 

3 

23 

if 

22 

2  1 

1 1 

20 

3 

18 

oi 

34 

1 1 

4 

24 

24 

7 

24 

6 

H 

U 

23 

64 

22 

34 

20 

64 

18 

2 

*4 

4 

8  ^ 

r8 

84 

2  3 

94  23 

0 

2  T 

8f  20 

0 

35 

37 

Ft.  In. 

l*'t.  In. 

26  9i 

z8  3 

27  9 

28  8 

42  0 

42  6 

1 5  I04 

1 5  oi 

14  1 1 

•4  3 

7  n 

4  8 

1  8f 

0  7 

3  1 

0  1 1 

5  5 

2  if 

8  7 

4 

If  5 

7  0 

1 6  0 

1 1  8 

18  n 

'7  H 

Diagonal  Lines  for  both  the  Fore  and  Af?f.r  Bodies . 


Fore  and  After  Bodies . 

Names  of  the  Diagonal  Lines , 

ift 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Jth 

6th 

7  th 

Height  up  the  middle  line 

Diftance  from  the  middle  line  on  the  bafe  line 
Height  up  the  fide  line 

Ft.  In. 
6  ri 

4  8 

Ft.  In. 

H  4 

9  1 

Ft.  In. 

16 

15  6 

Ft.  In. 
20  8 

0  9f 

Ft.  In. 

2  3  jJ 

6  7  1 

Ft.  In. 

27  5 

12  7f 

Ft.  In. 

43  9 

32  H 

I.  Of  the  Sheer  Draught  or  Plane  of  Elevation , 

Draw  a  flraight  line  (fig.  33.)  to  reprefent  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  keel,  ere£l  a  perpendicular  on  that  end 
to  the  right,  and  from  thence  fet  off  182  feet,  the  length 
cm  the  gun-deck,  and  there  ere&  another  perpendicular  ; 
that  to  the  right  is  called  the  foremojl  perpendicular,  and 
the  other  the  after  one  :  upon  thefe  two  perpendiculars 
all  the  foremoft  and  aftermoft  heights  mull  be  fet  off, 
which  are  expreffed  in  the  dimenfions. 

Then  fet  off  the  diftance  of  the  main  frame  or  dead 
flat  from  the  foremoil  perpendicular,  and  at  that  place 
creft  a  third  perpendicular,  which  mull  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  chara&er  ®.  From  dead  flat  the  room  and 
{pace  of  all  the  timbers  mufl  be  fet  off ;  but  it  will  on¬ 
ly  be  neceffary  to  ere£l  a  perpendicular  at  every  frame 
timber  ;  which  in  the  fore  body  are  called  dead flat ,  A, 
C,  E,  &c.  and  in  the  afterbody  (2),  1,  3,  5,  &c.  : 
hence  the  diftance  between  the  frame  perpendiculars  will 
be  double  the  room  and  fpace  expreffed  in  the  dimen¬ 
fions.  Then  fet  off  the  heights  of  the  gun-deck  afore 
at  midfhip  or  dead  flat,  and  abaft  from  the  tipper  fide 
of  the  keel ;  and  a  curve  described  through  thefe  three 
points  will  be  the  upper  fide  of  the  gun-deck.  Set  off 
the  thicknefs  of  the  gun- deck  plank  below  that  ;  and 
another  curve  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  former,  the 


gun-deck  will  then  be  deferibed  at  the  middle  line  of 
the  fheer  plan. 

The  centre  of  the  flem  is  then  to  be  laid  down  by 
means  of  the  table  of  dimenfions  ;  from  which  centre, 
with  an  extent  equal  to  the  ueareft  diilance  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  keel,  deferibe  a  circle  upwards:  deferihe 
alfo  another  circle  as  much  without  the  former  as  the 
flem  is  moulded.  Then  fet  off  the  height  of  the  head 
of  the  flem,  with  the  diflance  afore  the  perpendicular, 
and  there  make  a  point ;  and  within  that  fet  off  the 
moulding  of  the  ftem,  and  there  make  another  point : 
from  this  lafl  mentioned  point  let  a  line  pafs  downwards 
interfering  the  perpendicular  at  the  height  of  the  gun! 
deck,  and  breaking  in  fair  .  with  the  inner  circle,  and 
the  after  part  of  the  ftern-is  drawn.  Draw  another  line 
from  the  foremoft  point  downwards,  parallel  to  the  for- 
mer,  and  breaking  in  fair  with  the  outer  circle  *  then 
the  whole  Item  will  be  formed,  except  the  after  or  low- 
er  end,  which  cannot  be  determined  till  hereafter 

The  ftern-poft  mult  be  next  formed.  Set  off  "on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  a  fpot  for  the  aft  part  of  the 
rabbet  taken  from  the  dimenfions,  and  from  that  for. 
ward  fet  off  another  point  at  the  diftance  of  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  plan k  of  the  bottom,  which  is  inches- 
and  from  this  laft  mentioned  point  draw  a  line  upwards 
hiterfcfting  the  perpendiculars  at  the  height  of  the  lower 

deck; 
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Application  deck  ;  then  fet  up  the  perpendicular  the  height  of  the 
c  f  tnc^fore-  w;n g  tranfom,  and  draw  a  level  line,  and  where  that 
fo  the^on  ^ne  l*nterfe£ls,  the  line  hr  ft  drawn  will  be  the  aft  fide  of 
ftni&ion°ofthe  wing  tranfom  ;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  line 
ship?,  fet  off  from  that  place  the  diftance  of  the  aft  lide  of  the 
"Y—  ft  era*  poll: ;  fet  off  alfo  the  diftance  of  the  after  part  from 
the  rabbet  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  a  line 
drawn  through  thefe  two  points  will  be  the  aft  fide  of 
the  poll.  A  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  firft  drawn  line 
at  the  diftance  of  4t  inches,  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank 
on  the  bottom,  will  be  the  aft  fide  of  the  rabbet  :  and 
hence  the  ftern-poft  is  defcribed,  except  the  head, 
which  will  be  determined  afterwards. 

From  the  dimenfions  take  the  feveral  heights  of  the 
upper  deck  above  the  gun-deck,  afore,  at  midihip,  and 
abaft,  and  fet  them  off  accordingly;  thiough  thefe 
points  defcrihe  a  curve,  which  will  be  the  under  fide  of 
the  upper  deck  ;  deferibe  alfo  another  curve  parallel 
thereto,  at  the  diftance  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank, 
and  the  upper  deck  will  be  then  reprefented  at  the 
middle  line  of  the  fhip. 

Set  off  the  height  of  the  lower  counter,  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  line,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  draw  a 
horizontal  line  with  a  pencil ;  then  on  the  pencil  line 
fet  off  the  diftance  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  is 
abaft  the  aft  fide  of  the-  wing  tranfom  :  from  this  point 
to  that  where  the  fore  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern- 
poft  interfe&s  the  line  drawn  for  the  upper  pait  of  the 
wing  tranfom,  draw  a  curve  at  pleafure,  which  curve 
will  reprefent  the  lower  counter  at  the  middle  line. 
The  height  of  the  upper  counter  is  then  to  be  fet  off 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  a  horizontal  line 
is  to  be  drawn  as  before,  fetting  off  the  diftance  the 
touch  of  the  upper* counter  is  abaft  the  aft  fide  of  the 
wing  tranfom  ;  and  a  curve  defcribed  from  thence  to 
the  "touch  of  the  lower  counter  will  form  the  upper 
counter  at  the  middle  line. 

Both  counters  being  formed  at  the  middle  line,  the  tip¬ 
per  part  of  the  ftern  timber  above  the  counters  is  torbe 
defcribed  as  follows  :  On  the  level  line  drawn  for  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  fet  off  the  diftance  of  the 
aft  fide  of  the  ftern  timber  at  the  middle  line  from  the 
aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom,  at  the  height  of  the  top- 
timber  line,  and  ere£l  a  perpendicular :  then  upon  this 
perpendicular,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  fet  off 
the  height  at  the  middle  line  of  the  top-timber  line  at 
the  after  fide  of  the  ftern  timber  ;  through  this  point 
draw  a  ftraight  line  to  the  touch  of  the  upper  counter, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  ftern  timber  will  be  defcribed. 

As  the  ftern  rounds  two  ways,  both  up  and  aft,  the 
ftern  timber  at  the  fide  will  confequently  alter  from 
that  at  the  middle  line,  iind  therefore  remains  to  be  re* 
prefented.  Take  the  round  up  of  the  upper  counter 
from  the  dimenfions,  and  fet  it  below  the  touch  at  the 
middle,  and  with  a  pencil  draw  a  level  line  ;  take  alfo 
the  round  aft,  and  fet  it  forward  from  the  touch  on  the 
touch  line,  and  fquare  it  down  to  the  pencil  line  laft 
drawn,  and  the  point  of  interfe&ioa  will  be  the  touch 
of  the  upper  counter  at  the  fide.  In  the  fame  manner 
find  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  ;  and  a  curve,  fi- 
milar  to  that  at  the  middle  line,  being  defcribed  from 
the  one  touch  to  the  other,  will  form  the  upper  counter 
at  the  fide. 

Take  the  round  up  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and  fet  it 
off  below  the  line  before  drawn  for  the  height  of  the 
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wing  tranfom,  and  draw  another  horizontal  line  in  pen-  Application 
cil :  then  take  the  round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and0*  die  five.; 
fet  it  forward  on  the  upper  line  from  the  point  rep  re-  ^1,nh^u!rc 
fenting  the  aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  ;  fquare  it  dovvnaruftion  ‘ 
to  the  lower  line,  and  the  interfe&iori  will  be  the  touch  Shape, 
of  the  wing  tranfom  :  then  a  curve,  fimilar  to  that  at  — -v* 
the  middle  line,  being  drawn  irom  the  touch  of  the 
wing  tranfom  to  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  at  the 
fide,  will  be  the  lower  counter  at  the  lide.  Draw  a 
line  from  the  upper  counter  upwards,  and  the  whole 
ftern  timber  at  the  fide  will  be  rep  relented.  But  as  the 
ftraight  line  drawn  for  the  upper  part  of  the  lide  tim¬ 
ber  fhould  not  be  parallel  to  that  at  the  middle  line,  its 
rake  is  therefore  to  be  determined  as  follows. 

Draw  aline  at  pleafure,  on  which  fet  off  the  breadth 
of  the  ftern  at  the  upper  counter  ;  at  the  middle  of  this 
line  fet  off  the  round  aft  of  the  upper  counter,  then 
through  tliis  point  and  the  extremities  of  the  ftern  de¬ 
feribe  a  curve.  Now  take  the  breadth  of  the  ftern  at 
the  top -timber  line,  and  through  the  point  where  that 
breadth  will  interfedf  the  curve  for  the  round  aft  of  the 
ftern  draw  a  line  parallel  to  that  firft  drawn,  and  the  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  line  laft  drawn  to  the  curve  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  line  is  the  diftance  that  the  fide  timber  mull 
be  from  the  middle  line  at  the  height  of  the  top-timber 
line. 

The  fheer  is  to  be  defcribed,  which  is  done  by  fet¬ 
ting  off  the  heights  afore,  at  midfhips,  and  abaft,  and 
a  curve  defcribed  through  thefe  three  points  will  be  the 
fheer.  But  in  order  that  the  fheer  may  correfpond 
exa&ly  with  the  dimenfions  laid  down,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  proceed  as  follows  :  The  perpendicular  repre- 
fenting  timber  dead  flat  being  already  drawn,  fet  off 
from  that  the  diftances  of  the  other  frame  timbers, 
which  is  double  the  room  and  fpace,  as  the  frames  are 
only  every  other  one  ;  and  ere£l  perpendiculars,  writing 
the  name  under  each  :  then  on  each  of  thefe  perpen¬ 
diculars  fet  off  the  correlponding  heights  of  the  top- 
timber  line  taken  from  the  table  of  dimenfions  for  con- 
ftru&ing  the  bodies  ;  and  through  thefe  points  a  curve' 
being  defcribed,  will  reprefent  the  fheer  of  the  fhip  or 
top  timber  line  agreeable  to  the  dimenfions* 

The  quarter-deck  and  forecaftle  are  next  to  be  de¬ 
fcribed,  which  may  be  done  by  taking  their  refpedtive 
heights  and  lengths  from  the  dimenfions,  and  deferring 
their  curves.  In  the  fame  manner  alfo,  the  rounds 
houfe  may  be  drawn.  The  decks  being  defcribed  re- 
pre fenting  their  heights  at  the  middle,  it  is  then  ne- 
ceffary  to  reprefent  them  alfo  at  the  ftde.-  For  this 
pnrpofe  take  the  round  of  the  decks  from  the  dimeiir 
lions,  and  fet  them  off  below  the  lower  line  drawn  for 
the  middle,  and  a  curve  defcribed  both  fore  and  aft,  ob- 
ferving  to  let  it  be  rather  quicker  than  the  former,  will 
be  the  reprefentation  of  the  decks  at  the  fide: 

The  ports  come  next  under  confideration*  In  the 
placing  of  them  due  attention  mnft  be  paid,  fo  as  to. 
prefer ve  ftrength  ;  or  that  they  fhall  be  fo.  di fpofed  as- 
not  to  weaken  the  fhip  in  the  ieaft,  which  is  often  done 
by  cutting  off  principal  timbers,  placing  them  in  too- 
large  openings,  having  too  fhort  timbers  by  the  fide  of 
them,  &c.  The  frames  reprefented  by  the  lines  al¬ 
ready  drawn  muft  be  firft:  confulted.  Then  with  a 
pencil  draw  two  curves,  for  the  lower  and  upper  parts 
©f  the  lower  deck  polls,  parallel  to  the  line  reprefent- 
ing  the  lower  deck;  the  diftances  of  thefe  lines  from 
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Application  the  deck.  arc  to  be  taken  from  the  dimenfions,  obfer- 
0L'n^eRu^6V^nLr’  ^owever»  t0  t0  thefe  heights  the  thicknefs  of 
fo  the  Cort-^e  deck,  as  deck  ^ne  at  fide  reprcfents  the 
tfru&ion  of  under  part  of  the  deck. 

Ships,  The  foremoil  port  is  then  to  be  defcribed,  ob- 
ferving  to  place  it  as  far  aft  as  to  give  fufficient 
room  for  the  manger :  the  moft  convenient  place  will 
therefore  be  to  put  it  between  the  frames  R  and  T, 
and  equally  diilant  from  each.  It  will  then  be  placed 
in  the  mod  eonfpicuous  point  of  ftrength,  as  it  will 
have  a  long  top-timber  on  the  aft  fide  and  a  long  fourth 
fiittock  on  the  fore  fide  of  it.  The  fecond  port  may  be 
placed  in  like  manner  between  the  next  two  frames, 
which  will  be  equally  well  fituated  for  ftrength  as  the 
former;  and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  ports 
on  the  gun-deck  may  alfo  be  placed,  taking  care  to 
have  two  frames  between  every  two  ports,  all  fore  and 
aft. 

The  upper  deck  ports  are  then  to  be  defcribed  ;  and 
in  order  to  difpofe  of  them  in  the  ftrongeft  fituation 
poftible,  they  muft  be  placed  over  the  middle  between 
the  gun-deck  ports,  fo  that  every  frame  in  the  fliip  will 
run  up  to  the  top  of  the  fide,  by  their  coming  between 
a  gun  and  upper  deck  port ;  and  every  port  will  be 
between  the  frames,  which  will  in  a  great  meafure  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  ftrength  of  the  fhip.  With  regard 
to  the  ports  on  the  quarter  deck,  it  is  not  of  fuch  ma¬ 
terial  confequence  if  they  cut  the  head  of  the  frame,  as 
in  placing  them  the  fituation  of  the  dead  eyes  muft  be 
confidered,  placing  a  port  where  there  is  a  vacancy  be¬ 
tween  the  dead  eyes  large  enough  to  admit  of  one  ;  ob¬ 
serving  always  to  place  them  as  nearly  as  pofiible  at 
equal  diflances  from  each  Pther  ;  and  where  it  happens 
that  they  do  not  fall  in  the  wake  of  a  frame,  then  that 
frame  muft  by  all  means  be  carried  up  to  the-  top  of  the 
fide. 

The  neceftary  length  of  the  round-houfe  being  de¬ 
termined  in  the  dimenfions,  it  may  be  fet  off ;  obferving, 
however,  to  let  it  be  no  longer  than  is  juft  fufficient 
for  the  neceftary  accommodations,  as  the  fhorter  the 
round-houfe  the  works  abaft  may  be  kept  lower,  and  a 
low  fnug  ftern  is  always  accounted  the  handfomeft. 
Then  fet  off  the  round  of  the  deck  at  the  foremoft  end, 
below  the  line  drawn  ;  the  deck  at  the  fide  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  another  curve  drawn  quite  aft.  Now,  from 
the  p6int  for  the  round  of  the  deck  to  the  ftern  timber, 
draw  a  curve  parallel  to  the  top-timber  line,  and  that 
will  be  the  extreme  height  of  the  top  of  the  fide  abaft, 
which  height  continues  to  range  fair  along  to  the  fore- 
moil  end  of  the  round  houfe,  and  at  that  place  may 
have  a  fall  about  14  inches,  which  may  be  turned  off 
with  a  drift  fcroll.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter- 
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curves  parallel  to  the  top-timber  line,  from  the  aft  part  Application 
of  the  ftern  to  the  ends  of  the  two  curves  already  drawn  of.the  f  re* 
at  the  foremoft  end  of  the  quarter-deck.  If  they  fhould^1^ 
happen  not  to  break  in  fair  with  them,  they  muft  be  ftru&ion^of 


turned  off  with  a  round  ;  but  to  make  them  appear 
more  handfome,  the  lower  line  may  be  turned  off  with  a 
fcroll.  Thefe  lines^being  drawn  will  reprefent  the  up¬ 
per  edges  of  the  rails. 

The  height  of  the  top  fide  at  the  fore  part  of  the  fhip 
muft  next  be  confidered;  which,  in  order  to  give  proper 
height  for  the  forecaftle,  muft  have  a  rife  there  of  14. 


Ships. 


inches,  the  break  being  at  the  after  end  of  the  fore- 
caftle,.  and  turned  off  as  before.  But  as  this  part  of 
the  fhip  is  flill  confiderably  lower  than  the  after  part,  it 
will  be  neceftary  to  give  another  of  eight  inches  upon 
the  former,  and  turn  it  off  with  a  fcroll  inverted.  Hence 
this  part  of  the  fhip  will  appear  more  uniform  to  the  af¬ 
ter  part. 

The  finifhing  parts,  namely  the  wales,  ftern,  head, 
rails,  &c.  remain  to  be  defcribed.  The  wales  may  be 
firft  drawn  ;  and  as  the  ftrength  of  the  fhip  depends 
very  much  on  tire  right  placing  of  them,  great  care 
muft  therefore  be  taken  that  they  may  be  as  little  as 
poftible  wounded  by  the  lower  deck  ports,  and  fo  placed 
that  the  lower  deck  bolts  fhall  bolt  in  them,  and 
alfo  that  they  come  as  near  as  poftible  on  the  broadeft 
part  of  the  fhip.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  the 
height  of  breadth  lines  muft  be  chofen  for  our  guide. 
Thefe  heights  of  breadth  are  to  be  taken  from  the  di¬ 
menfions,  and  fet  off  on  the  refpe&ive  frames,  and  curves 
drawn  through  thefe  points  will  be  the  upper  and  lower 
heights  of  breadth  lines.  The  height  of  the  wales 
may  now  be  determined  ;  which  in  general  is  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line  comes 
about  fix  inches  below  their  upper  edge,  and  the  wales 
are  then  placed  right  upon  the  breadth  lines.  Take  the 
heights  and  breadths  of  the  wales  afore,  at  midfhips, 
and  abaft  from  the  table  of  dimenfions ;  draw  curves 
through  the  points  thus  found,  and  the  wales  will  be 
reprefented. 

The  channel  wales  are  then  to  be  defcribed.  They 
are  principally  intended  to  ftrengthen  the  top  fide,  and 
muft  be  placed  between  the  lower  and  upper  deck  ports; 
and  the  lower  edge  of  them  at  niidfhips  fhouldbe  placed 
as  low  as  poftible,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
cut  by  the  upper  deck  ports  afore  and  abaft.  Take  their 
heights  and  breadths  from  the  dimenfions  ;  lay  them 
off,  and  deferibe  curves  through  the  correfponding 
points,  and  the  channel  wales  will  be  reprefented. 

Lay  off  the  dimenfions  of  the  wafte  rail  found  in  the 
table  ;  and  through  the  points  draw  a  line  parallel  to 
the  top-timber  line  all  fore  and  aft.  This  rail  terminates 


deck,  the  topfide  may  have  a  rife  of  14  inches,  which  the  lower  part  of  the  paint  work  in  the  top  fide,  as  all 
k.  — .  r— 11  '  the  work  above  this  rail  is  generally  painted,  and  the 

work  of  the  top  fide  below  it  payed  with  a  varniih,  ex¬ 
cept  the  main  wales,  which  are  always  payed  with 
pitch.  r  J 

Take  the  draught  of  water  from  the  dimenfions,  and 
draw  the  load  water-line,  which  is  always  done  in  gr^en. 
Divide  the  diftance  between  the  load  water-line  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  into  five  equal  part;*,  and  through 
thefe  points  draw  four  more  water-lines. 


may  alfo  be  turned  oft  with  a  fcroll.  But  as  the  railing 
of  the  topfide  only  14  inches  at  that  place  will  not  be 
fufficient  to  unite  with  the  heights  abaft,  it  will  theie- 
fore  be  neceftary  to  raife  14  inches  more  upon  that, 
and  break  it  off  with  a  fcroll  inverted  on  the  firft  fcroll, 
and  continue  thefe  two  lines,  parallel  to  the  top-timber 
line,  to  the  diftance  of  about  feven  feet  aft.  At  the 
foremoft  end  of  the  round-houfe  there  is  a  break  of  14 
inches  already  mentioned ;  and  in  order  to  make  that 
part  uniform  with  the  breaks  at  the  foremoft  end  of  the 
quarter-deck,  there  muft  be  fet  down  14  inches  more 
below  the  former ;  and  at  thefe  two  heights  continue  two 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  I. 


Set  off  the  centres  of  the  mails  on  the  gun-deck  t 
their  rake  may  likevvife  be  taken  from  the  dimenfions. 
Set  off  alfo  the  centre  of  the  bovvfprit,  l.-ttimr  ;t  be 
JD  ‘  *  font 
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>\pplicattor  four  feet  from  the  deck  at  the  after  part  of  the  ftem,  the  fore  part  of  the  ftem,  and  ere&  a  perpendicular,  which  application 
or  the  foe-  will  give  fufficient  height  for  a  light  and  airy  fi*  will  be  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  figure  forward  :  then  take  * ;R°r^ 

goi  g  Rules „ure  tho  hrp-jffi-h  nf  tV>p  ficrnri*  from  the  nronortions.  which  is  iL 

to  the  Con-ou  * 


ltrudion  of  Draw  the  knight-heads  fo  as  to  be  fufficiently  high 
ships  above  the  bowfprit  to  admit  of  a  chock  between  them 

-  for  the  better  fecurity  of  the  bowfprit.  The  timber 

heads  may  alfo  be  drawn  above  the  forecaflle,  obferving 
to  place  the  moft  convenient  for  the  timbers  of  the  frame, 
being  thofe  which  come  over  the  upper  deck  ports,  as 
they  may  be  allowed  long  enough  to  form  handfome 
heads.  There  fliould  be  one  placed  abaft  the  cat-head, 
to  which  the  foremoll  block  is  to  be  bolted,  and  there 
may  be  two  ports  on  the  forecaflle  formed  by  them, 
and  placed  where  it  is  moft  convenient  to  the  dead 
eyes. 

Defcribe  the  channels,  taking  their  lengths  and 
thicknefies  from  the  dimenfions,  and  place  their  upper 
edges  well  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  iheer  rail.  The 
dead  eyes  may  then  be  drawn,  obferving  to  place  them 
in  fucli  a  manner  that  the  chains  may  not  interfere  with 
the  ports  ;  and  the  preventer  plates  muft  all  be  placed 
on  the  channel  wales,  letting  them  be  of  fuch  a  length 
that  the  preventer  bolt  at  each  end  may  bolt  on  each  edge 
of  the  channel  wales.  Tt  muft  alfo  be  obferved  to 
give  each  of  the  chains  and  preventer  plates  a  pro¬ 
per  rake,  that  is,  to  let  them  lie  in  the  direction  of 
the  fhrouds,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Produce  the  mail  upwards,  upon  which  fet  off 
the  length  of  the  maft  to  the  lower  part  of  the  head  ; 
thefe  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  that  point  through  the 
centre  of  each  dead  eye  will  give  the  dire&ion  of  the 
chains  and  preventer  braces. 

The  fenders  may  be  then  drawn,  obferving  to  place 
them  right  abreaft  of  the  main  hatchway,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ft  ip's  fide  from  being  hurt  by  whatever 
may  be  hoifted  on  board.  The  proper  place  for  them 
will  therefore  be  at  timber  3  ;  and  the  diftance  between 
them  may  be  regulated  by  the  diftance  between  the 
ports.  The  cheft-tree  may  alfo  be  drawn,  which  muft 
be  placed  at  a  proper  diftance  abaft  the  foremaft,  for 
the  conveniency  of  hauling  home  the  fore  tack.  It 
may  therefore  be  drawn  at  the  aft  fide  of  timber  C, 
from  the  top  of  the  fide  down  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  channel  wales ;  and  the  fenders  may  reach  from  the 
top  of  the  fide  down  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
main  wales.  As  the  fenders  and  cheft-tree  are  on  the 
outfide  of  the  planks,  wales,  &c.  the  lines  repre- 
fenting  the  wales,  & c.  fhould  not  be  drawn  through 
them. 

Draw  the  fteps  on  the  fide,  which  muft  be  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  main  drift  or  break,  making  them  as  long 
as  the  diftance  between  the  upper  and  lower  deck  ports 
will  admit  of.  They  may  be  about  fix  inches  afunder, 
and  five  inches  deep,  and  continued  from  the  top  of  the 
fide  down  to  the  middle  of  the  main  wales. 

In  order  to  defcribe  the  head,  the  height  of  the  beak- 
head  muft  be  firft  determined,  which  may  be  about  two 
feet  above  the  upper  deck.  At  that  place  draw  a  horizon¬ 
tal  line,  upon  which  fet  off  the  length  of  the  beak-head, 
which  may  be  7!  feet  abaft  the  fore  part  of  the  ftem,  and 
from  thence  fquare  a  line  up  to  the  forecaflle  deck  ; 
which  line  will  reprefent  the  aft  part  of  the  beak-head, 
and  will  likewife  terminate  the  foremoft  end  of  the  fore- 
caftle.  The  length  of  the  head  may  now  be  determined, 
which  by  the  proportions  will  be  found  to  be  1 5  feet  fix 
inches  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ftem.  Set  it  off  from 


the  breadth  of  the  figure  from  the  proportions,  which  is  fQ  rh*  Con. 
four  feet  four  inches,  and  let  it  off  forward  ;  and  another  ftrudion  of 
perpendicular  being  drawn  will  fhow  the  utmoft  extent  of  Ships, 
the  hair  bracket  forward,  or  aft  part  of  the  figure.  Then  ~ 
draw  the  lower  cheek,  letting  the  upper  edge  be  well  with 
the  upper  edge  of  the  main  wales,  and  the  after  end 
ranging  well  with  the  beak-head  line  ;  fet  off  the  depth  of 
it  on  the  ftem;  which  is  about  I  f  inches,  and  let  a  curved 
line  pafe  from  the  after  end  through  the  point  on  the 
ftem,  and  to  break  in  fair  with  the  perpendicular  firft 
drawn  for  the  length  of  the  head,  the  fore  part  of  the 
curve  will  then  reprefent  the  pofition  of  the  figure. 

The  upper  cheek  may  be  next  drawn  ;  but,  in  order  to 
know  the  exa6t  place  of  it  on  the  flem,  the  place  of  the 
main  rail  muft  tirft  be  fet  off  on  the  ftem,  the  upper 
edge  of  which  may  be  kept  on  a  level  with  the  beak- 
head  ;  then  fetting  off  the  depth  of  it  below  that,  the 


place  for  the  upper  cheek  may  be  determined,  letting 
it  be  exadlly  in  the  middle  between  that  and  the  lower 
cheek  :  then,  by  drawing  curves  for  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  cheek  from  the  after  end  parallel  to 
the  lower  cheek,  to  break  in  fair  with  the  perpendicular, 
drawn  for  the  back  of  the  figure  :  then  the  upper  cheek 
will  be  formed.  The  upper  part  may  run  in  a  fet  pen- 
tine  as  high  as  where  the  fhoulder  of  the  figure  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  come,  at  which  place  it  may  be  turned  off  with 
a  fcroll.  The  diftance  from  the  fcroll  to  the  heel  of 
the  figure  is  called  the  hair-bracket. 

The  head  of  the  block  may  be  formed  by  continuing 
the  line  at  the  bread  round  to  the  top  of  the  hair-brac¬ 
ket,  obferving  to  keep  the  top  of  it  about  fix  inches 
clear  of  the  under  fide  of  the  bowfprit. 

Having  the  diftance  fet  off  on  the  ftem  for  placing  the 
main  rail,  it  may  next  be  deferibed,  keeping  the  bag  of 
it  as  level  as  poffible  for  the  conveniency  of  the  gratings, 
and  letting  the  foremoft  end  rife  gradually  according  to 
the  rife  of  the  upper  cheek  and  hair-bracket,  and  may 
turn  off  on  the  round  of  the  fcroll  before  drawn  for  the 
liair-bracket.  To  form  the  after  end,  fet  off  the  fize 
of  the  head  of  the  rail  abaft  the  beak-head  line,  and 
ere£t  a  perpendicular  ;  then  defcribe  the  arch  of  a  circle 
from  that  perpendicular  to  break  in  fair  with  the  lower 
fide  of  the  rail  in  the  middle,  and  alfo  another  from  the 
beak-head  perpendicular,  to  break  in  fair  with  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  rail  at  the  middle,  obferving  to  continue 
the  head  of  it  fufficiently  high  to  range  with  the  tim¬ 
ber  heads  above  the  forecaflle. 

The  head  timbers  are  next  to  be  drawn, placing  the  ftem 
timber  its  own  thicknefs  abaft  the  ftem,  and  the  foremoft 
muft  be  fo  placed  that  the  fore  fide  may  be  up  and  down 
with  the  heel  of  the  block  or  figure,  which  has  not  yet 
been  fet  off.  Take  therefore  the  diftance  from  the 
breaft  to  the  heel  on  a  fquare  which  is  feven  feet,  and 
ere£l  a  perpendicular  from  the  lower  part  of  the  lower 
cheek  to  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  cheek  ;  which  per¬ 
pendicular  will  terminate  the  foremoft  end  of  the  lower 
cheek  and  the  heel  of  the  figure,  and  will  alfo  termi¬ 
nate  the  lower  end  of  the  hair-bracket :  then,  by  conti¬ 
nuing  the  fame  perpendicular  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  lower  deck  to  the  under  part  of  the  main  rail,  the 
fore  fide  of.  the  foremoft  head  timber  will  be  deferibed  ; 
and  by  fetting  off  its  thicknefs  aft,  the  other  fide  may 
be  drawn.  The  middle  head  timber  may  be  fpaced  be** 
tween  the  two  former  ones ;  and  there  may  alfo  be  one 
6  timber 
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^ppUcatiun  timber  placed  abaft  the  ftem,  at  a  diftance  from  the 
rf  the  fore -^em>  equal  to  that  between  the  others,  and  the  lower 

^)°the  Con-enc*  ^  niay  ^eP  on  uPPer  t^ie  l°wer 

(hu<5li<  n  ofrail. 

Ships,  To.defcribe  the  middle  and  lower  rails,  divide  the 
diftance  between  the  lower  part  of  the  main  rail  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  upper  cheek  equally  at  every  head 
timber  ;  and  curves  being  defcribed  through  thefe  points 
will  form  the  middle  and  lower  rails.  The  after  end  of 
the  lower  rail  muft  terminate  at  the  after  edge  of  the 
after  head  timber. 

The  cat-head  ought  to  be  represented  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  come  againft  the  aft  fide  of  the  head  of  the  main 
rail,  to  rake  forward  four  inches  in  a  foot,  and  to  fteeve 
up  5^  inches  in  a  foot,  and  about  one  foot  fix  inches 
fquare.  The  lower  part  of  it  comes  on  the  plank  of  the 
deck  at  the  fide,  and  the  fupporter  under  it  muft  form  a 
fair  curve  to  break  in  with  the  after  end  of  the  middle 
rail. 

Thehawfe  holes  muft  come  between  the  cheeks,  which 
is  the  moll  convenient  place  for  them  ;  but  tlieir  place 
fore  and  aft  cannot  be  exactly  determined  until  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  half  breadth  plan. 

The  knee  of  the  head  is  to  projeCl  from  the  breaft  of 
the  figure  about  two  inches;  and  particular  care  muft  be 
taken  that  in  forming  it  downwaids  it  be  not  too  full,  as 
it  is  then  liable  to  rub  the  cable  very  much  :  it  may  there¬ 
fore  have  no  more  fubftance  under  the  lower  cheek  at  the 
heel  of  the  figure  than  is  juft  fufficieni  to  admit  of  the 
bobftay  holes,  and  maybe  3  4  feet  diftant  from  the  ftem 
at  the  load  water-line,  making  it  run  in  an  agreeable  fer- 
"pentine  line  from  the  breaft  down  to  the  third  water 
line,  where  it  maybe  1 4r  feet  from  the  ftem.  By  con¬ 
tinuing  the  fame  line  downwards,  keeping  it  more  di¬ 
ftant  from  the  ftem  a6  it  comes  down,  the  gripe  will  be 
formed.  The  lower  part  of  it  muft  break  in  fair  with 
the  under  part  of  the  falfe  keel ;  and  the  breadth  of  the 
gripe  at  the  broadeft  place  will  be  found  by  the 
proportions  to  be  4 1  feet.  As  the  aft  part  of  the  gripe 
is  terminated  by  the  fore  foot,  or  foremoft  end  of  the 
keel,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  finiih  that  part  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  From  the  line  reprefenting  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel  fet  down  the  depth  of  the  keel,  through  which 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  former,  and  it  will  be  the 
lower  edge  of  the  keel.  From  that  point,  where  the 
-aft  fide  of  the  ftem  is  diftant  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  keel  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  keel 
at  midfhips,  ere&  a  perpendicular,  which  will  limit 
the  foremoft  end  of  the  keel  ;  and  the  after  or  lower 
end  of  the  item  may  be  reprefented  by  fetting  off  the 
length  of  the  fcarf  from  the  foremoft  end  of  the  keel, 
which  may  be  fix  feet.  Set  down  from  the  line  repre- 
fenting  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  the  thicknefs  of 
the  falfe  keel,  which  is  feven  inches  ;  and  a  line  drawn 
through  that  point  parallel  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
keel  will  be  the  under  edge  of  .the  falfe  keel,  the  fore¬ 
moft  end  of  which  may  be  three  inches  afore  the  fore* 
moll  end  of  the  main  keel. 

The  head  being  now  finifhed,  proceed  next  to  the 
ftern,  the  fide  and  middle  timbers  of  which  are  already 
drawn.  From  the  fide  timber  fet  off  forward  14  feet, 
the  length  of  gallery,  and  draw  a  pencil  line  parallel  to 
the  fide  timber  ;  draw  alfo  a  line  to  interfedl  the  touch 
of  the  upper  counter  at  the  fide,  producing  it  forwards 
parallel  to  the  Iheer  as  far  as  the  pencil  line  firft  drawn ; 
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and  tills  line  will  reprefent  the  upper  edge  of  *the  gab  Ar>pfitatio« 
lery  rim.  From  which  fet  down  eight  inches,  the^.^p0^ 
breadth  of  the  gallery  rail,  and  draw  the  lo\ver  edge  ^  the  CU0™ 

of  the  rail.  At  the  diftance  of  eight  inches  from  the ftrn<Ton  of 
fore  fide  of  the  fide  timber  draw  a  line  parallel  thereto  ;  Ships, 
and  from  the  point  of  interfedfion  of  this  line  with  the ' 
upper  edge  of  the  gallery  iim,  draw  a  curve  to  the 
middle  timber  parallel  to  the  touches  of  the  upper  coun¬ 
ter,  which  line  will  reprefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  up¬ 
per  counter  rail  as  it  appears  on  the  fheer  draught. 

The  lower  edge  of  this  rail  may  be  formed  by  fetting 
off  its  depth  from  the  upper  edge.  In  the  fame  man* 
ner  the  lower  counter  rail  may  be  defcribed  :  then  take 
the  diftance  between  that  and  the  upper  counter  rail, 
and  fet  it  off  below  the  rim  rail ;  and  hence  the  rail 
that  comes  to  the  lower  ftool  may  be  drawn,  keeping 
it  parallel  to  the  rim  rail.  Underneath  that,  the  lower 
fimfhing  may  be  formed,  making  it  as  light  and  agree¬ 
able  as  poflible. 

Set  off  from  the  middle  timber  on  the  end  of  the 
quarter-deck  the  proje&ion  of  the  balcony,  which  may 
be  about  2  feet,  and  draw  a  line  with  a  pencil  parallel 
to  the  middle  timber.  On  this  line  fet  off  a  point  1  J- 
inches  below  the  under  fide  of  the  quarter-deck,  from 
which  draw  a  curve  to  the  fide  timber  parallel  to  the 
upper  counter  rail,  which  curve  will  reprefent  the  lower 
fide  of  the  foot  fpace  rail  of  the  balcony  as  it  appears 
in  the  fheer  draught. 

Take  the  diftance  between  the  point  of  interfedion 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  counter  with  the  mid¬ 
dle  line,  and  the  point  of  interfe&ion  of  the  under  fide 
of  the  foot  fpace  rail  with  the  middle  line,  which  fet 
up  on  a  perpendicular  from  the  upper  edge  .of  the  rim 
rail  at  the  foremoft  end.  Through  this  point  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  the  rim  rail  to  interfed  the  lower  part 
of  the  foot  fpace  rail,  and  this  line  will  reprefent  the 
lower  edge  of  the  rail  that  comes  to  the  middle  ftool, 
and  will  anfwer  to  the  foot  fpace  rail.  Then  between 
this  line  and  the  rim  rail  three  lights  or  fafhes  may  be 
drawn,  .having  a  muntinor  pillar  between  each  light  of 
about  14  inches  broad,  and  die  lower  gallery  will  be 
finifhed.  Set  off  the  depth  of  the  middle  ftcol  rail 
above  the  line  already  drawn  for  the  lower  edge,  and  the 
tipper  edge  may  be  drawn.  Then  fet  off  the  fame 
depth  above  the  curve  drawn  for  the  lower  edge  of  the 
foot  fpace  rail,  and  the  upper  edge  of  that  rail  may  then 
be  drawn. 

The  quarter- piece  muft  be  next  defcribed,  the  heel 
of  which  muft  ilep  on  the  after  end  of  the  middle 
ftool.  Draw  a  line  with  a  pencil  parallel  to  the  middle 
timber,  and  at  a  diftance  therefrom,  equal  to  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  balcony.  Upon  this  line  fet  up  from 
-the  round  houfe  deck  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftern  or  taff  rail,.  which  may  be  four  feet  above  the 
deck.  At  that  height  draw  with  a  pencil  a  horizon¬ 
tal  line,  and  from  its  interfe&ion  with  the  line  firft 
drawn  deferibe  a  curve  to  the  middle  ftool  rail,  obferving 
to  make  the  lower  part  of  this  curve  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  fide  timber,  and  the  lower  part  about  three 
inches  abaft  the  fide  timber ;  and  this  curve  will  repre¬ 
fent  the  aft  fide  of  the  quarter-piece  at  the  ontfide. 

There  fet  off  the  thicknefs  of  the  quarter-piece,  which 
is  one  foot  fix  inches,  afore  the  curve  already  drawn  ; 
and  another  curve  being  defcribed  parallel  to  it  from  the 
lower  part  to  the  top  of  the  fheer,  and  the  quarter-piece 
3l)2  at 
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p plica at  the  estSdc  will  be  reprefented.  On  the  horizontal 

^in16  Rule's ^ne  ^rawn  f°r  t^le  uPPer  Part  the  taff-rail  fet  off 
foThe  Con-^orwaid  the  thicknefs  of  the  taff-rail,  which  is  one  foot; 
ftru&ion  of  then  draw  a  curve  down  to  the  head  of  the  quarter- 
ships.  piece  parallel  to  the  hr  ft,  and  that  part  of  the  taff-rail 
~  will  be  defcribed.  Inftead  of  a  fair  curve,  it  is  cuftom- 
ary  to  form  the  upper  part  of  the  taff-rail  with  one  or 
two  breaks,  and  their  curves  inverted.  Either  way  may, 
however,  be  ufed  according  to  fancy. 

Set  off  the  depth  of  the  taff  rail,  which  may  be  about 

feet,  oil  the  line  drawn  for  the  projection  ;  from  the 
upper  part,  and  from  this  point,  defcribe  a  curve  as  low 
as  the  heel  of  the  quarter-piece*  and  about  five  inches 
abaft  it  at  that  place  ;  obferving  to  make  it  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  after  edge  of  the  quarter-piece  ;  and  the 
after  part  of  the  quarter-piece,  which  comes  neareft  to 
the  fide,  will  be  reprefented. 

Set  up  on  the  line  drawn  for  the  proje&ion  of  the 
balcony  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of  the  balcony 
or  breaft  rail,  which  is  3^  feet  from  the  deck  ;  fet  off 
the  thicknefs  of  the  rail  below  that,  and  defcribe  the 
balcony,  keeping  it  parallel  to  the  foot  fpace  rail,  and 
terminating  it  at  the  line  drawn  for  the  after  part  of  the 
quarter-piece  neareft  the  fide  ;  and  the  whole  balcony 
will  then  be  reprefented. 

The  upper  gallery  is  then  to  be  defcribed.'  In  order 
to  this,  its  length  mufl  be  determined,  which  may  be 
1 1  feet.  Set  off  this  diftance  from  the  fide  timber 
forward  with  the  fheer  ;  and  at  this  point  draw  a  line 
parallel  to  the  fide  timber,  which  line  v/ill  reprefent  the 
fore  part  of  the  gallery.  Then  take  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  fpace  rail  and  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  breaft  rail  on  a  perpendicular,  and  fet 
it  off  on  a  perpendicular  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
middle  ftool  rail  on  the  line  drawn  for  the  lore  part  of 
the  gallery,  from  which  to  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter 
piece  draw  a  ftraight  line  parallel  to  the  rail  below, 
which  line  will  be  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  rim  rail; 
and  its  thicknefs  being  fet  off,  the  lower  edge  may  alfo 
be  drawn.  From  the  upper  edge  of  that  rail  fet  up  an 
extent  equal  to  the  diftance  between  the  lower  rim  rail 
and  middle  ftool  rail,  and  defcribe  the  upper  ftool  rail, 
the  after  end  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  quar¬ 
ter  piece,  and  the  fore  end  by  the  line  for  the  length 
of  the  gallery.  There  may  be  three  fafhes  drawn  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  rails  as  before ;  and  hence  the  upper 
gallery  will  be  formed. 

The  upper  finifhing  fhould  be  next  drawn,  the  length 
of  which  may  be  i  i  foot  lefs  than  the  upper  gallery. 
Draw  a  line  parallel  to  tlie  rake  of  the  ftern  for  tlie 
fore  end  of  it,  and  let  the  upper  part  of  the  top  fide 
be  the  upper  part  <5f  the  upper  rail,  from  which  fet 
down  three  inches  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  rail,  and  de¬ 
fcribe  it.  Defcribe  alfo  another  rail  of  the  fame  length 
and  thicknefs  as  the  former,  and  eight  inches  below  ; 
from  the  end  of  which  a  Terpentine  line  may  be  drawn 
down  to  the  upper  ftool  rail,  and  the  upper  finilhing 
wall  be  completed. 

The  ftern  being  now  £  nifhed,  the  rudder  only  remains 
to  be  drawn.  The  breadth  of  the  rudder  at  the  lower 
part  is  to  be  determined  from  the  proportions,  and  fet 
off  from  the  line  representing  the  aft  part  of  tlie  ftern- 
poft  ;  which  line  alfo  reprefents  the  fore  part  of  the  rud¬ 
der.  Then  determine  on  the  lower  hance,  letting  it  be 
po  higher  than  is  juft  fuflicient,  which  may  be  about 
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one  foot  above  the  load  water-line,  and  fet  off  its  breadth  Application 
at  that  place  taken  from  the  proportions.  Then  a  line 
drawn  from  thence  to  the  breadth  fet  off  at  the  lower  Cor^ 

part  will  be  tlie  aft  fide  of  the  rudder  below  the  lower  itrudlion  of 
hance.  There  may  alfo  be  another  hance  about  the  ships,  j 

height  of  the  lower  deck.  The  ufe  of  thefe  breaks  or  *  JA 

hances  is  to  reduce  the  breadth  as  it  rifes  toward  the 
head.  Tlie  aft  part  may  be  drawn  above  the  lower 
hance,  the  break  at  the  lower  hance  being  about  ten 
inches,  and  the  break  at  the  upper  hance^  fix  inches.  — 

The  back  may  be  then  drawn.  It  is  of  elm,  about 
four  inches  thick  on  the  aft  part.  That  thicknefs  be¬ 
ing  fet  off,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  lower  hance  to 
the  lower  end,  will  reprefent  the  back.  The  head  of 
the  rudder  fhould  be  as  high  as  to  receive  a  tiller  above 
the  upper  deck.  Therefore  fet  off  the  fize  of  the  head 
above  the  upper  deck,  and  draw  a  line  from  thence  to 
the  break  at  the  upper  hance,  and  the  aft  part  of  the 
rudder  will  be  reprefented  all  the  way  up.  The  beard¬ 
ing  fhould  be  drawn,  by  fetting  off  the  breadth  of  it 
at  the  keel  from  the  fore  fide  of  the  rudder,  which  may 
be  nine  inches.  Set  off  alfo  the  breadth  at  the  head  of 
the  wing  tranfom,  which  may  be  a  foot.  Then  a  line 
being  drawn  through  thefe  two  points,'  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  rudder  to  about  a  foot  above  the  wing  tranfom*. 
and  the  bearding  will  be  reprefented.  As  the  bearding 
is  a  very  nice  point,  and  the  working  of  the  rudder  de* 
pending  very  much  upon  it,  it  fhould  always  be  very 
particularly  confidered.  It  has  been  cuftomary  to  beard 
the  rudder  to  a  fharp  edge  at  the  middle  line,  by  which 
the  main  piece  is  reduced  more  than  neceffary.  The 
rudder  fhould,  however,  be  bearded  from  the  fide  of 
the  pintles,  and  the  fore  fide  made  to  the  form  of  the 
pintles. 

The  pintles  and  braces  may  next  be  drawn.  In  order 
to  which  determine  the  place  of  the  upper  one,  which 
muff  be  fo  difpofed  that  the  ftraps  fhall  come  round  the 
head  of  the  ftandard,  which  is  againft  the  head  of  the 
ftern-poft  on  the  gun-deck,  and  meet  at  the  middle 
line.  By  this  means  there  is  double  fecurity  both  to 
the  brace  and  ftandard.  To  obtain  thofe  advantages, 
it  muft  therefore  be  placed  about  four  inches  above  the 
wing  tranfom  ;  the  fecond  muft  be  placed  juft  below  the 
gun-deck  fo  as  to  bolt  in  the  middle  of  the  deck  tran¬ 
fom,  and  the  reft  may  be  fpaced  equally  between  the 
lower  one,  which  may  be  about  fix  inches  above  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel.  The  number  of  them  are  ge¬ 
nerally  feven  pair  upon  this  clafs  of  ftiips;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  may  be  regulated  by  the  diftance  between  the  fecond 
and  upper  one,  making  the  diftance  between  the  reft 
nearly  the  fame.  The  length  of  all  the  braces  will  be 
found  by  fetting  off  the  length  of  the  lower  one,  which 
may  be  eight  feet  afore  the  back  of  the  ftern-poft,  and 
alfo  the  length  of  the  third,  which  is  four  feet  and  a  half 
afore  the  back  of  the  ftern-poft  ;  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  one  extremity  to  the  other  will  limit  the  interme¬ 
diate  ones,  as  will  appear  on  the  fheer  draught.  The 
braces  will  feem  to  diminifh  in  length  very  much  as 
they  go  up  ;  but  when  meafured  or  viewed  on  the 
fhape  of  the  body,  they  will  all  be  nearly  of  an  equal 
length.  The  length  of  the  ftraps  of  the  pintles  which 
come  upon  the  rudder  may  all  be  within  four  inches  of 
the  aft  fide  of  the  rudder  ;  and  the  rudder  being  a  flat: 
furface,  they  will  all  appear  of  the  proper  lengths. 

II.  Of  4  be  half -breadth  and  body  plans*—  The  half- 
r  breadth 
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(  .plication  brf ad th  plan  mud  be  firlt  drawn.  Then  produce  the 
3 the  fore-  ]ONVer  edge  0f  the  keel  both  ways,  and  let  it  alfo  re- 
I  ^S^^prefent  the  middle  line  of  the  half  breadth  plan.  Pro- 
j  uAion  ol  duce  all  the  frames  downwards,  and  alfo  the  fore  and  af- 
Ships.  ter  perpendiculars.  Then  from  the  place  in  the  fheer- 
plan,  where  the  height  of  breadth-lines  interfeft  the 
fiem,  fquare  down  to  the  middle  line'  the  fore  and  aft 
part  of  the  rabbet  and  the  fibre  pare  of  the  ftem. 
Take  from  the  dimenfions  what  the  hem  is  fided  at  that 
place,  and  fet  off  half  of  it  from  the  middle  line  in  the 
half-breadth  plan,  through  which  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  the  middle  line  through  the  three  lines  fquared  down, 
and  the  half-breadth  of  the  hem  will  be  reprefented  in 
the  half-breadth  plan.  Take  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank 
of  the  bottom,  which  is  4!  inches,  and  deferibe  tbe  rab¬ 
bet  of  the  hem  in  the  half-breadth  plan. 

From  the  points  of  interfedtion  of  the  height  of 
breadth  lines  with  the  counter  timber  at  the  fide,  and 
with  the  counter  timber  at  the  middle  line,  draw  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth 
plan,  from  which  fet  off  the  half  breadth  of  the  coun¬ 
ter  on  the  line  firh  drawn;  and  from  this  point  to  the 
interfedlion  of  the  line  lafl  drawn,  with  the  middle  line 
draw  a  curve,  and  the  half  breadth  of  the  counter  will 
be  reprefented  at  the  height  of  breadth,  which  will  be 
the  broadeft  part  of  the  hern. 

Take  the  main  half  breadth  of  timber  dead  flat  from 
the  dimenfions,  and  lay  it  off  from  the  middle  line  on 
dead  flat  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  lake  alfo  from  the 
dimenfions  the*  main  half  breadth  of  every  timber,  and 
fet  off  each  from  the  middle  line  on  the  correfponding 
timbers  in  the  half  breadth  plan.  Then  a  curve  drawn 
from  the  end  of  the  line  reprefenting  the  half  breadth 
of  the  counter  through  all  the  points,  fet  off  on  the  tim¬ 
bers,  and  terminating  at  the  aft  part  of  the  ftern,  will 
be  the  main  half  breadth  line.  Take  from  the  dimen¬ 
fions  the  top-timber  half  breadth,  and  deferibe  the  top- 
timber  half-breadth  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  in  the 
farr  e  manner  as  the  main  half-breadth  line. 

Take  from  the  dimenfions  the  half  breadth  of  the  ri¬ 
ling,  and  fet  it  off  from  the  middle  line  on  the  corre¬ 
fponding  timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  obferving, 
where  the  word  outfide  is  exprefled  in  the  tables,*  the 
half  breadth  for  that  timber  rnufl  be  fet  off  above  or 
on  the  outfide  of  the  middle  line.  Then  a  curve  drawn 
through  thefe  points  will  be  the  half  breadth  of  lifing 
in  the  half-breadth  plan. 

It  will  now  be  neceffary  to  proceed  to  the  body  plan. 
Draw  a  horizontal  line  (fig.  35.),  which  is  called  the 
c  ;txu.  ^afe  fr°m  the  right  hand  extremity  of  which  eie& 
a  perpendicular.  Then  fet  off  on  the  bafe  line  the 
main  half  breadth  at  dead  flat,  and  eredl  another  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  from  that  fet  off  the  main  half  breadth 
again,  and  ere£t  a  third  perpendicular.  The  firft  per¬ 
pendicular,  as  already  obferved,  is  called  the  fide  line 
of  the  fore  body  ;  the  fecond  the  middle  line  ;  and  the 
third  the  fide  line  of  the  after  body. 

Take  from  the  dimenfions  the  heights  of  the  diago¬ 
nals  up  the  middle  line,  and  fet  them  from  the  bafe  up 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan.  Take  alfo  their  diftan- 
ces  from  the  middle  line  on  the  bafe,  and  fet  them  off. 
bet  off  alfo  their  heights  up  the  fide  lines,  and  draw  the 
diagonals.  Then  take  from  the  fheer  plan  the  heights 
of  the  lower  height  of  breadth  line,  and  fet  them  off 
upon  the  middle'  iine  in  the  body  plan  ;  through  thefe 
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points  lines  are  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  bafe,  and  Application 
terminating  at  the  fide  lines.  In  like  manner  proceed0^. ll*c  f°re' 
w^h  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line.  to° the  Con8 

i  he  rifing  is  next  to  be  fet  off  on  the  body  plan  ;  ifcftru&ion  of 
muft,  however,  be  firft  deferibed  in  the  fheer  plan  ;  Ships. 
Fake,  therefore,  the  heights  from  the  dimenfions,  and  — lV 
fet  them  off  on  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fheer 
plan,  and  a  curve  deferibed  through  thefe  points  will 
be  tlie  lifing  Ii*ne  in  the  fheer  plan.  Then  take  fiom 
the  dimenfions  the  riling  heights  of  dead  flat.  Set  it 
off  in  the  body  plan,  and  draw  a  horizontal  lire.  Now 
take  all  the  rifing  heights  from  the  fheer  plan,  and  fet 
them  off  in  the  body  plan  from  the  line  drawn  for  the 
rifing  height  of  dead  flat,  and  draw  horizontal  lines 
through  thefe  points.  'Fake  from  the  half-breadth 
plan  the  half  breadths  of  the  rifing,  and  fet  them  ofF 
from  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  and  the  centres 
of  the  floor  f\vtep3  of  the  correfponding  timbers  will 
be  obtained. 

From,  the  half  breadth  plan  take  the  main  half- 
breadth  lines,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line  in 
the  body  plan  on  the  correfponding  lines  before  drawn 
for  the  lower  height  of  breadth  ;  and  from  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  thefe  lines  fet  off  towards  the  middle  line  the 
lengths  of  the  lower  breadth  fweeps  refpedlively.  • 

1  ake  from  the  dimenfions  the  diftance  of  each  frame 
from  the  middle  line  on  the  diagonals,  and  fet  them  oft 
from  the  middle  line  on  their  refpedtive  diagonal  lines. 

Now  thefe  diftances  being  fet  oft,  and  the  lower  breadth 
and  floor  fweeps  deferibed,  the  fhape  of  the  frames 
below  the  breadth  line  may  ealily  be  drawn  as  follows: 

Place  one  point  of  a  compafs  in  the  diftance  fet  off  for 
the  length  of  the  lower  breadth  fweep,  and  extend  the 
other  to  the  point  which  terminates  the  breadth,  and 
deferibe  an  arch  of  a  circle  downwards,  which  will  in- 
terfe&  the  points  fet  off  on  the  upper  diagonal  lines, 
letting  it  pafs  as  low  as  convenient.  Then  fix  one  point 
of  the  compaffes  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  fweep,  and 
extend  the  other  to  the  point  fet  off  on  the  fourth  dia¬ 
gonal,  which  is  the  floor  head  ;  and  deferibe  a  circle  to 
interfed  as  many  of  the  points  fet  off  on  the  diagonals 
as  it  will.  Then  draw  a  curve  from  the  back  of  the 
lower  breadth  fweep,  through  the  points  on  the  diago¬ 
nals,  to  the  back  of  the  floor  fweep.  Deferibe  alfo 
another  curve;  from  the  back  of  the  floor  fweep  tlnough 
the  points  on  the  lower  diagonals,  and  terminating  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  and  that  part 
of  the  irame  below  the  breadth  will  be  formed.  In  like 
manner  deferibe  the  other  frames.  ■ 

Through  the  extremities  of  the  frames  at  the  lower 
height  of  breadth  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  middle 
line,  and  terminating  at  the  upper  height  of  breadth 
line,  and  from  thence  fet  off  the  upper  breadth  fweeps; 
now  fix  sue  point  of  the  compafs  in  the  centres  of  the 
upper  breadth  fweeps  fucceffively,  and  the  other  poixt 
to  the  extremities  of  the  frames,  and  deferibe  circles 
upwards.  Then  from  the  fheer  plan  take  off  the 
heights  of  the  top-timber  lines,  and  fet  them  off  in: 
the  body  plan,  drawing  horizontal  lines  ;  upon,  which 
fet  off  the  top-timber  half  breadths  taken  from  the 
corresponding  timbers  in  the  half. breadth  plan  ;  and  by 
deferibing  curves  from  the  back  of  the  upper  breadth 
fweeps  through  the  points  fet  off  on  the  feventh  or  up¬ 
per  diagonal  ;  and  interfering  the  top-timber  lialf- 
breadtbs,  the  timbers  will  then  be  formed  from  the 

keel' 
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Application  keel  to  the  top  of  the  fide.  The  upper  end  of  the 
pt  the  fore-  timbers  may  be  determined  by  taking  the  feveral 
to  the  *con*  heights  of  tlie  upper  part  of  the  top  fide  above  the 
fruition  of  top-timber  line,  and  letting  them  off  above  the  top* 
Ships,  timber  line  on  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  body 

w.  ■» v-— ~  plan.  The  lower  parts  of  the  timbers  are  ended  at  the 
rabbet  of  the  keel  as  follows:  With  an  extent  of  4! 
inches,  the  thicknefs  of  the  bottom,  and  one  leg  of 
the  compafTes  af  the  place  where  the  line  for  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  keel  interfe&s  the  bafe  line  ;  with  the  other 
leg  defcribe  an  arch  to  interfeft  the  keel  line  and  the 
bafe.  Then  fix  one  point  at  the  interfe&ion  of  the 
arch  and  keel,  and  from  the  point  of  interfe&ion  of  the 
keel  and  bafe  defcribe  another  arch  to  interfe&  the  for¬ 
mer.  Then  from  the  interfedlion  of  thefe  arches 
draw  one  ftraiglit  line  to  the  interfe&ion  of  the  keel 
and  bafe,  and  another  to  the  interfe&ion  of  the  lower 
arch  and  the  keel,  and  the  rabbet  of  the  keel  will  be 
defcribed  at  the  main  frame.  All  the  timbers  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  fhip  which  have  no  riling  terminate 
at  the  interfe&ion  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  rabbet  with 
the  bafe  line  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  timbers,  having 
a  riling,  end  in  the  centre  of  the  rabbet,  that  is,  where 
the  two  circles  interfedl.  Thofe  timbers  which  are  near 
the  after  end  of  the  keel  mull  be  ended  by  fetting  off 
the  half-breadth  of  the  keel  at  the  port  in  the  half¬ 
breadth  plan,  and  defcribe  the  tapering  of  the  keel. 
Then  at  the  correfponding  timbers  take  off  the  half¬ 
breadth  of  the  keel  :  fet  it  off  in  the  body  plan,  and 
defcribe  the  rabbet  as  before,  letting  every  timber  end 
where  the  two  circles  for  its  refpe£live  rabbet  interfe&. 

To  defcribe  the  fide  counter  or  Hern  timber,  take 
the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom,  the  lower  counter,  up¬ 
per  counter,  and  top-timber  line  at  the  fide ;  from  the 
fheer  plan  transfer  them  to  the  body  plan,  and  through 
thefe  points  draw  horizontal  lines,  Divide  the  dillance 
between  the  wing  tranfom  and  lower  counter  into  three 
equal  parts,  and  through  the  two  points  of  divifion 
draw  two  horizontal  lines.  Draw  alfo  a  horizontal  line 
equidiftant  from  the  upper  counter  and  the  top-timber 
line  in  the  Iheer  plan,  and  transfer  them  to  the  body 
plan. 

Now,  from  the  point  of  interfe£lion  of  the  aft  fide 
of  the  ftern  timber  at  the  fide,  with  the  wing  tranfom 
at  the  fide  in  the  flieer  plan,  draw  a  line  perpendicular 
to  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Draw  alfo 
perpendicular  lines  from  the  points  where  the  upper  and 
lower  tranfoms  touch  the  ftern-poft  ;  from  the  points  of 
interfe&ion  of  the  ftern  timber  with  the  two  horizontal 
lines  drawn  bet  ween, |and  from  the  interfc&ion  of  the  ftern 
timber  with  the  horizontal  line  drawn  between  the  upper 
counter  and  top-timber  line.  Then  curves  muft  be  form¬ 
ed  in  the  half-breadth  plan  for  the  fhape  of  the  body  at 
each  of  thefe  heights.  In  order  to  which,  begin  with 
the  horizontal  or  level  fine  reprefenting  the  height  of  the 
wing  tranfom  in  the  body  plan.  Lay  a  flip  of  paper 
to  that  line,  and  mark  on  it  the  middle  line^  and  the 
timbers  37,  3^  33,  and  29;  transfer  the  flip  to  the 
half-breadth  plan,  placing  the  point  marked  on  it  for 
the  middle  line  exaftly  on  the  middle  in  the  halt-breadth 
plan,  and  fet  off  the  half-breadths  on  the  correfponding 
timbers  37,  35,  33,  and  29,  and  defcribe  a  curve 
through  thefe  points,  and  to  interfedl  the  perpendicular 
drawn  from  the  Iheer  plan.  In  like  manner  proceed 
with  the  horizontal  lines  at  the  heights  of  the  coun¬ 
ters,  between  the  lower  counter  and  wing  tranfom, 
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above  the  upper  counter  and  top -timber  line  5  and  from  Application 
the  interfe&ions  of  the  curve  drawn  in  the  half- breadth®1  .thefoi,e- 
plan,  with  the  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from  the  fheer 
plan,  take  the  diftances  to  the  middle  line,  and  fet  nru&ion  of 
them  off  on  the  correfponding  lines  in  the  body  plan  ;  Ships, 
then  a  curve  defcribed  through  the  feveral  points  thus 
fet  off  will  be  the  reprefentative  of  the  ftern  timber. 

"The  round-up  of  the  wing  tranfom,  upper  and  lower 
counter,  may  be  taken  from  the  fheer  draught,  and  fet 
off  at  the  middle  line  above  their  refpeftive  level  lines 
in  the  body  plan,  by  which  the  round-up  of  each  may 
be  drawn.  The  round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom  may 
alfo  be  taken  from  the  fheer  plan,  and  fet  off  at  the 
middle  line,  abaft  the  perpendicular  for  the  wing  tran* 
fom  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  whence  the  round  aft  of 
the  wing  tranfom  may  be  defcribed. 

The  after  body  being  now  finifhed,  it  remains  to 
form  the  fore  body ;  but  as  the  operation  is  nearly  the 
fame  in  both,  a  repetition  is  therefore  unneceffary,  ex¬ 
cept  in  thofe  parts  which  require  a  different  procefs. 

The  foremoft  timbers  end  on  the  Item,  and  confe- 
quently  the  method  of  deferibing  the  ending  of  them 
differs  from  that  ufed  for  the  timbers  ufed  in  the  after 
body.  Draw  a  line  in  the  body  plan  parallel  to  the 
middle  line,  at  a  diftance  equal’  to  the  half  of  what 
the  ftern  is  fided.  In  the  fheer  plan  take  the  height 
of  the  point  of  interfe&ion  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rabbet  of  the  ftern  with  the  timber  which  is  required 
to  be  ended,  and  fet  it  off  on  the  line  before  drawn  in 
the  body  plan.  Then  take  the  extent  between  the 
points  of  interfedlion  of  the  timber  with  the  lower  and 
upper  parts  of  the  rabbet,  and  with  one  leg  of  the 
compafTes  at  the  extremity  of  the  diftance  laid  off  in  the 
body  plan  defcribe  a  circle,  and  the  timbers  may  then 
pafs  over  the  back  of  this  circle.  Now,  by  applying 
a  fmall  fquare  to  the  timber,  and  letting  the  back  of  it 
interfe6l  the  point  fet  off  for  the  lower  part  of  the  rab¬ 
bet,  the  lower  part  of  the  rabbet  and  the  ending  of 
the  timbers  will  be  defcribed. 

The  foremoft  timbers  differ  alfo  very  much  at  the 
head  from  thofe  in  the  after  body :  For  fince  the  fhip 
carries  her  breadth  fo  far  forward  at  the  top-timber  line, 
it  therefore  occafions  the  two  foremoft  frames  to  fall 
out  at  the  head  beyond  the  breadth,  whence  they  arc  § 
called  knuckle  timbers.  They  are  thus  defcribed : 

The  height  of  the  top-timber  line  being  fet  off  in  the 
body  plan,  fet  off  on  it  the  top  half  breadth  taken  from 
the  half-breadth  plan,  and  at  that  place  draw  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  ;  then  from  the  fheer  plan  take  the  height  of  the 
top  of  the  fide,  and  fet  it  off  on  the  perpendicular  in  '  « 

the  body  plan  :  Take  alfo  the  breadth  of  the  rail  at  j 

the  top-timber  line  in  the  (heer  plan,  and  fet  it  off  be-  ^ 
low  the  top-timber  line  at  the  perpendicular  line  in  the  , 
body  plan,  and  the  ftraiglit  part  of  the  knuckle  timber 
to  be  drawn  will  be  determined.  Then  from  the  lafk 
mentioned  point  fet  off  defcribe  a  curve  through  the 
points  fet  off  for  the  timber  down  to  the  upper 
breadth,  and  the  whole  knuckle  timber  will  be  formed. 

It  will  hence  be  feen  that  thofe  timbers  forward  will  fall 
out  beyond  the  main  breadth  with  a  hollow,  contrary 
to  the  reft  of  the  top  fide,  which  falls  within  the  main 
breadth  with  a  hollow.  I 

The  fore  and  after  bodies  being  now  formed,  the  wa¬ 
ter  lines  muft  next  be  defcribed  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
in  order  to  prove  the  fairnefs  of  the  bodies.  In  this 
draught  the  water  lines  are  all  reprefented  parallel  to 

the  1 
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?tPheCfore'  e  £eel !  ,t,iei'r  hei&!lt8  ms7»  therefore,  be  taken  from 
,12  Ruies.  e  ,r  PIan’  anci  transferred  to  the  body  plan,  draw- 
1  the  Con-  in8'  horizontal  lines,  and  the  water  lines  will  be  repre- 
r*n(3ion  oflented  in  the  body  plan*  f n  fhips  that  draw  more  wa- 
Jhips  ter  abaft  than  afore,  the  water  lines  will  not  be  parallel 
to  the  keel ;  in  this  cafe,  the  heights  muft  be  taken  at 
every  timber  in  the  iheer  plan,  and  fet  off  on  their  cer- 
refponding  timbers  in  the  body  plan  ;  and  curves  beino- 
defenbed  through  the  feveral  points,  will  retirefent  the 
water  lines  in  the  body  plan. 

I  ake  the  didances  from  the  middle  line  to  the  points 
where  the  water  lines  interfetl  the  different  timbers  in 
the  body  plan,  and  fet  them  off  on  their  correfpondina 
timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  From  the  points 
where  the  water  lines  in  the  fheer  plan  interledls  the 
aft  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  fternpoft  draw  perpendi¬ 
culars  to  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan,  and 
upon  thefe  perpendiculars  fet  off  from  the  middle  line 
the  halt  thicknefs  of  the  flernpoft  at  its  correfpondina 
water  line  ;  which  may  be  taken  from  the  body  plan, 
by  jetting  off  the  fize  of  the  poft  at  the  head  and  the 
ked,  and  drawing  a  line  for  the  tapering  of  it ;  and 
where  the  line  fo  drawn  interfedts  the  water  lines,  that 
wiU  be  the  half  thicknefs  required ;  then  take  an  extent 
in  the  compaffes  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank,  and 
hx  one  point  where  the  half  thicknefs  of  the  poft  in- 
terfeas  the  perpendicular,  and  with  the  other  deferibe 
a  circle,  from  the  back  of  which  the  water  lines  may 
pafs  through  their  refpeaive  points  fet  off,  and  end  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  half  breadth  plan,  proceeding  in 
the  fame  manner  as  with  the  after  part.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  water  line  to  the  point  fet  off  for  the  half 
thicknefs  of  the  poll  will,  reprefent  the  aft  part  of  the 
tabbet  o{  the  poll  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  rabbet  of 
the  Item  may  be  reprefented.  The  water  lines  being 
all  defenbed,  it  will  be  feen  if  the  body  is  fair;  and  if 
the  timbers  require  any  alteration,  it  fhould  be  compli¬ 
ed  with.  r 

Fhe  cant  timbers  of  the  after  body  may  next  be  de- 
!  feribed  in  the  half-breadth  plan  ;  in  order  to  which  the 
cant  of  the  fafhion-piece  muft  firft  be  reprefented.  Ha¬ 
ving  therefore  the  round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  and  alfo  the  fhape 
of  a  level  line  at  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom ;  then 
fet .  off  the  breadth  of  the  wing  tranfom  at  the  end, 
which  is  one  foot  four  inches,  and  that  will  be  the  place 
where  the  head  of  the  fafh:on-piece  will  come  :  now  to 
determine  the  cant  of  it,  the  fhape  of  the  body  muft  be 
confidered  ;  as  it  muft;  be  canted  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  preferve  as  great  a  ftraightnefs  as  Is  poffible  for  the 
fhape  of  the  timber,  by  which  means  the  timber  will  be 
much  ftronger  than  if  it  were  crooked ;  the  cant  muft 
alfo  be  confidered,  in  order  to  let  the  timber  have  as 
kittle  bevelling  as  poffible.  Let,  therefore,  the  heel  of 
the  timber  be  fet  off  on  the  middle  line,  two  feet  afore 
timber  35  ;  and  then  drawing  a  line  from  thence  to  the 
point  fet  oft  on  the  level  line  for  the  wing  tranfom, 
the  cant  of  the  fafhion  piece  will  be  defenbed,  and  will 
be  found  fituated  in  the  belt  manner  poffible  to  anfwer 
the  before  mentioned  purpofes. 

Ihe  cant  of  the  fafhion-piece  being  reprefented,  the 
Ca?  t^e*  0t^er  t^mbers  may  now  be  eafily  determi¬ 
ned.  Let  timber  29  be  the  foremoft  cant  timber  in  the 
a  ter  body,  and  with  a  pencil  draw  timber  28  ;  then 
obierve  how  many  frames  there  are  between  timber  28 
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and  the  faihioupiece,  which  will  be  found  to  be  nine,  Application 
namely,  j9,  3o,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  37.  Nowof.the  nfnre- 
divide  the  diitancf  between  timber  28  and  the  fafhion-  J'0'"* 
piece  on  the  middle  line  into  10  equal  parts :  Divide  it"  ualonof 
alio  the  correfpondwg  portion  of  the  main  half  breadth  Ships. 

lines  into  the  fame  number  of  equal  parts  ;  and  ftraight  - v 

lines  joining  the  correfponding  points  at  the  middle  fine 
with  thofe  in  the  half-breadth  line  will  reprefent  the 
Cant  timbers  in  the  after  body. 

The  line  drawn  for  the  cant  of  the  fafhion-piece  re- 
prefents  the  aft  fide  of  it,  which  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  tranfoms  ;  but  in  order  to  help  the  converfion  with 
regard  to  the  lower  tranfoms,  there  may  be  two  more 
fafhion -pieces  abaft  the  former;  therefore  the  foremoft 
ramion-piece,  or  that  which  is  already  deferibed  in  the 
half-breadth  plan,  may  only  take  the  ends  of  the  three 
Upper  tranfoms, .  which  are,  the  wing,  filling,  and  deck  : 
the  middle  fafhion-piece  may  take  the  four  next,  and 
the  after  fafhion-piece  the  lower  ones:  therefore  fet  off  in 
the  half-breadth  plan  the  fiding  of  the  middle  and  after 
iafhion-piece,  which  may  he  i  3  inches  each  ;  then  by- 
drawing  lines  parallel  to  the  foremoft  fafhion-piece,  at 
the  aforefaid  diftance  from  each  other,  the  middle  and 
after  fafhion-piece  will  be  reprefented  in  the  half-breadth 
plan. 

The  fafhion-piece  and  tranfoms  yet  remain  to  be  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  fheer  plan  ;  in  order  to  which,  let  the 
number  of  tranfoms  be  determined,  which,  for  fo  large 
a  buttock,  may  be  feven  below  the  deck  tranfom  :  draw 
them  with  a  pencil,  beginning  with  the  wing,  the  upper 
fide  of  which  is  reprefented  by  a  level  line  at  its  height; 
let  or!  its  iiding  below  that,  and  draw  a  level  line  for 
the  lower  edge.  The  filling  tranfom  follows;  which 
is  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  filling  the  vacancy  between 
the  under  edge  of  the  wing  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
deck  plank  :  it  may  therefore  be  reprefented  by  draw¬ 
ing  two  level  lines  for  the  upper  and  lower  edge,  lea¬ 
ving  about  two  inches  between  the  upper  edge  and  lower 
edge  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and  four  inches  between  the 
lower  edge  of  the  gun-deck  plank ;  then  the  deck  tran- 
iom  mutt  be  governed  by  the  gun-deck,  letting  the  un¬ 
der  fide  of  the  gun-deck  plank  reprefent  the  upper  fide 
of  it,  and  fetting  off  its  fiding  below  that ;  the  under 
edge  may  alfo  be  drawn  :  the  tranfoms  below  the  deck 
may  all  be  fided  equally,  which  may  be  1  1  inches  ; 
they,  muft  alfo  have  a  Sufficient  diftance  between  to 
admit  the  circulation  of  the  air  to  preferve  them,  which 
may  be  about  three  inches. 

I  he. tranfoms  being  now  drawn  with  a  pencil,  the  fa- 
ihion-piece  muft  next  be  deferibed  in  the  fheer  plan,  by 
which  the  length  of  the  tranfoms  as  they  appear  in 
that  plan  will  be  determined.  As  the  foremoft  fafiiion- 
pece  reaches  above  . the  upper  tranfom,  it  may  therefore 
be  firft  defenbed:  m. order  to  which,  draw  a  fnfficient 
number  of  level  lines  in  the  fheer  plan  ;  or,  as  the  water 
lines  are  level,  draw  therefore  one  line  between  the  up¬ 
per  water  line  and  the  wing  tranfom,  and  one  above 
the  wing  tranfom  at  the  intended  height  of  the  head 
of  the  fafhion-piece,  which  may  be  about  five  feet  - 
then  take  the  height  of  thefe  two  level  lines,  and  tranfl 
fer  them  to  the  body  plan  ;  and  take  off  two  or  three 
timbers  and  run  them  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  in  the 
fame  manner  a*  the  water  lines  were  done  ;  then  from 
the  point  where  the  line  drawn  for  the  cant  of  the  fa- 
ihion-piece,  m  the  half-breadth  plan,  interfea^  the  le- 
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vel  line  drawn  for  the  head  of  the  fafhion-pieee,  draw 
up  a  perpendicular  to  the  fa  id  line  in  the  fheer  plan, 
making  a  point.  Again,  from  the  interfedlion  of  the 
cant  line,  with  the  level  line  for  the  wing  tranforn  in 
the  half  breadth  plan,  draw  a  perpendicular  to  the  wing 
tranfom  in  the  Iheer  plan.  Alfo  draw  perpendiculars 
from  the  points  where  the  cant  line  in  the  half-breadth 
plan  interfe&s  the  level  line  below  the  wing  tranfom, 
and  alfo  the  water  lines  to  the  correfponding  lines  in 
the  iheer  plan ;  then  a  curve  deferibed  through  thefe 
points  will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the  foremoll  fa* 
fhion-piece  in  the  fheer  plan.  In  the  fame  manner  the 
middle  and  after  fafhion-pieces  may  be  deferibed  ;  ob- 
ferving  to  let  the  middle  one  run  up  no  higher  than  the 
under  part  of  the  deck  tranfom,  and  the  after  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  fourth  tranfom  under  the  deck.  The 
tranfoms  may  now  be  drawn  with  ink,  as  their  lengths 
are  limited  by  the  fafhion-pieces. 

Neither  the  head  nor  the  forefide  of  the  llernpoft  are 
yet -  deferibed  ;  take,  therefore,  from  the  dimenlions,  the 
breadth  of  the  poll  on  the:  keel,  and  fet  it  off  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  from  the  aft  fide  of  poll.  1  he 
head  of  the  poll  mull  next  be  determined,  which  mull 
juft -be  high  enough  to  admit  of  the  helm-poll  tranfom 
and  the  tiller  coming  between  it  and  the  upper  deck 
beam  ;  the  height  therefore  that  is  necelfary  will  be  one 
foot  nine  inches  above  the  wing  tranfom.  Now  draw 
a  level  line  at  that  height,  upon  which  fet  off  the  breadth 
of  the  llernpoft  at  that  place,  taken  from  the  dimen¬ 
fions,  arrd  a  line  drawn  from  thence  to  the  point  fet  off 
on  the  keel  will  be  the  forefide  of  the  flernpoll ;  obfer- 
.  ving,'  however,  not  to  draw  the  line  through  the  tran¬ 
foms,  as  it  will  only  appear  between  them.  The  inner 
poll  may  be  drawn,  by  fetting  off  its  thicknefs  forward 
from  the  llernpoft,  and  drawing  a  ftraight  line  as  be¬ 
fore,  continuing  it  no  higher  than  the  under  fide  of 
the  wing  tranfom. 

The  cant-timbers  in  the  after  body  being  deferibed, 
together  with  the  parts  dependent  on  them,  thofe  in  the 
fore  body  may  be  next  formed  ;  in  order  to  which,  the 
'foremoft  and  aftermoft  cant  timbers  mull  be  firft  deter¬ 
mined,  and  alfo  the  cant  of  the  foremoft  ones.  The 
forembft  cant- timber  will  extend  fo  far  forward  as  to  be 
named  fcf  ;  the  cant  on  the  middle  line  may  be  one  foot 
four  inches  afore  fquare  timber  W,  and  on  the  main  half 
breath  line  one  foot  nine  inches  afore  timber  Y  ;  in 
which  fituation  the  line  may  be  drawn  for  the  cant  ; 
the  aftermoft  may  be  timber  The  cant  timbers 
may  now  be  deferibed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in 
the  after  body,  namely,  by  {pacing  them  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  cant  timber  Zl f  and  the  fquare  timber  P,  both 
on  the  main  half  breadth  and -middle  lines,  arid  draw¬ 
ing  ftraight  lines  between  the  correfponding  points,  ob- 
ferving  to  let  them  run  out  to  the  top-timber  half- 
breadth  line,  where  it  comes  without  the  main  half 
breadth  line.  >’  .  .  ~  vr 

The  hawfe  pieces  nqjfl  next  be  laid  gown  in  the  halt 
breadth  plan  ;  the  Tides 
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be  one  foot  four  inches,  and  draw  the  aft  fide  of  it,  A;  ?;icatjw 
The  hawfe  pieces  may  then  be  drawn,  *  which  arc 
in  number,  by  letting  off  their  Tidings,  namely,  one  foot  ^ 
fix  inches  parallel  from  the  knight-head  and  from  estebt  (Vjudtion  ct* 
-  and  ftraight  lines  being  drawn  from  the  main  Ships,  * 


other  : 


is'o ftwhiql^m lift  Jqijfe  for  fraud  aft*  * 
with  the  fliip  upon  account  of'tfifr  fdSno^qf  the  bow* 


Take  the  Ming,  of  the  apron,  which  may  be  about  four 
inches  more  than  the  item,  and  fet  off  half  of  it  from 
the  middle  line,  drawing  a  line  from  the  main  half 
breadth  to  the  foremoft  cant  timber,  which  will  repre¬ 
sent  the  ore  moil  edge  of  the  knight-head;  then  from 
♦hat  fet  off  the  being  of  the  .knight-head,  which  may 


half-breadth  line  "to  the  foremoft  cant  timber  will  repre¬ 
fen  t  them. 

The  hawfe  holes  fhonld  be  deferibed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  wound  the  hawfe  pieces  as  little  as  pofiible  ; 
they  may  therefore  be  placed  fo  that  the  joint  of  the 
hawfe  pieces  ftiall  be  in  the  centre  of  the  holes,  whence 
they  wiil  only  cut  half  the  hawfe  pieces.  Take  the  di* 
menfions  of  the  hawfe  holes,  which  is  one  foot  fix 
inches,  and  fet  off  the  foremoft  one,  or  that  next  the 
middle  line,  on  the  joint  between  the  firft  and  fecond 
.  hawfe  piece  ;  then  fet  off  the  other  on  the  joint  between 
the  third  and  fourth  hawfe  piece;  and  fmall  lines  being 
drawn  acrofs  the  main  half  breadth  at  their  refpe&ive 
places  will  reprefent.the  hawfe  holes  in  the  half-breadth 
plan. 

The  hawfe  holes  fhould  next  be  reprefented  in  the 
fheer  plan.  In  this  clafs  of  fliips  they  are  always  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  middle  between  the  cheeks ;  therefore  fet 
off  their  diameter,  namely,  one  foot  fix  inches,  between 
the  cheeks,  and  draw  fines-  parallel  to  the  cheeks  for 
their  upper  and  lower  part.  Then  to  determine  their 
fituation  agreeable  to  the  half-breadth  plan,  which  is 
the  fore  and  aft  way,  draw  perpendiculars  from  their 
interfe&ions  with  the  main  half-breadth  dine  to  the 
lines  drawn  between  the  cheeks,  and  their  true  fitua- 
tions,  the  fore  and  aft  way,  will  be  obtained ;  and,  by 
deferibing  them  round  or  circular,  according  to  the 
points  fet  off,  they  will  be  reprefented  as  they  appear 
in  the  fheer  plan. 

The  apron  may  be  drawn  in  the  fheer  plan,  fetting 
off  its  bignefs  from  the  ftem,  and  letting  it  come  fo  low 
that  the  fcarf  may  be  about  two  feet  higher  than  the 
foremoft  end  of  the  fore  foot  i  by  which  it  will  give  fhip 
to  the  Icarf's  of  the  ftem.  It  may  run  up  to  the  head  of 
the  ftem. 

The  cutting  down  fhould  next  be  drawn.  Take  there¬ 
fore  from  the  tables  of  dimenfions  the  different  heights 
there  expreffed,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel  on  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fheer 
plan  :  then  a  curve  deferibed  through  the  points  fet  off, 
from  the  inner  poft  aft  to  the  apron  forward,  will  be 
the  cutting  down.  Next  fet  off  from  the  cutting  down 
the  thicknefs  of  the  timber  flrake,  which  is  84-  inches, 

,  and  a  curve  deferibed  parallel  to  the  former  will  repre- 
fent  the  timber  ftrake,  from  which  the  depth  of  the 
hold  is  always  meafured. 

The  kelfen  is  drawn,  by  taking  its  depth  from 
'the  dimenfions,  and  fetting  it  off  above  the  cutting 
down  line;  and  a  curve  deferibed  parallel  to  the  cutting 
clown  will  rep refent  tfieskelfon. 

S  The  cutting  downline  being  deferibed,  the  knee  of 
^KLflead-  wod'4  /abaft  timber  27,  being  thq  after  floor 
Tnrftier,  may  then  be  reprefented.  Set  off  the  Tiding 
of  the  floor  abaft  it,  aiid  eredl  a  perpendicular  in  the 
fheer  plan,  which  will  terminate  the  foremoft  end  of 
the  dead  wood  :  then  the  fore  and  aft  arm  of  the  knee 
r  may  be  half  the  length  of  the  whole  dead  wood,  and 
the  up  and  down  arm  may  reach  to  the  tender  part  of 
the  lower  tranfom  ;  and  the  whole  knee  may  be  placed 
■in  fuch  a  maimer  that  the  upper  piece  of  the  dead 

wood 


bok  r. 
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Implication  wood  Hial!  bolt  over  it,  and  be  of  as  much  fubftance  as 
P  he  fore- the  knee  itfelf  j  therefore  the  knee  mud  confequently 
t  he  <£>  placed  its  whole  thicknefs  below  the  Cutting  down 
f  ftum  tf  line  reprefenting  the  upper  part  of  the  dead  wood. 

The  fheer  draught,  the  body,  and  half-breadth  plans 
are  now  finifhed,  from  whence  the  {hip  may  be  laid 
down  in  the  mould  loft,  and  alfo  the  whole  frame  erect¬ 
ed.  As,  however,  the  ufe  of  the  diagonal  lines  in  the 
body  plan  has  not  been^  fufficiently  explained,  it  is 
therefore  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  the  following  illu- 
ftration  of  them. 

The  diagonal  lines  in  the  body  plan  are  mentioned 


3S  ure  and 


,  3^ia’  in  the  tables  of  dimenfions  merely  for  the  purpofe  of 
g!,r  in  s.  £ormjng  t]ie  k0dy  therefrom  ;  but  after  the  body  is 
formed,  they  are  of  very  principal  ufe,  as  at  their  fta- 
tions  the  ribbands  and  harpins  which  keep  the  body  of 
the  fhip  together  while  in  her  frames  are  all  deferibed, 
and  the  heads  of  the  different  timbers  in  the  frame  like- 
wife  determined. 

The  lowermoft  diagonal,  orn°  i.  which  is  named  the 
lower  flrmark ,  at  which  place  the  bevellings  are  taken 
for  the  hollow  of  the  floors $  its  fltuation  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  middle  between  the  keel  and  the  floor  fir- 
mark  . 

Second  diagonal  is  placed  in  the  midfhips,  about  1 8 
inches  below  the  floor  head,  and  is  the  Ration  where  the 
floor  ribband  is  placed  in  midfhips,  and  likewife  the  floor 
harpin  forward  ;  there  is  alfo  a  bevelling  taken  at  this 
diagonal  all  the  way  fore  and  aft,  from  which  it  is  term¬ 
ed  th  t  floor  Jirmark. 

Third  diagonal,  terminates  the  length  of  the  floors, 
and  is  therefore  called  the  floor  head .  There  are  likewife 
bevellings  taken  at  this  diagonal  as  far  forward  and  aft 
as  the  floor  extends.  The  placing  of  this  diagonal  is 
of  the  utmofl  confequence  to  the  flrength  of  the  fhip, 
it  being  fo  near  to  that  part ‘of  the  bulge  which  takes 
the  ground,  and  of  confequence  is  always  liable  to  the 
greatefl  ftrain  ;  it  fhould  therefore  be  placed  as  much 
above  the  bearing  of  the  body  in  midfhips  as  could 
be  conveniently  allowed  by  converfion  of  the  timber  ; 
but  afore  and  abaft  it  is  not  of  fo  much  confequence. 

Fourth  diagonal  is  placed  in  the  middle  between  the 
floor  head  and  the  fifth  diagonal,  at  which  place  a  rib¬ 
band  and  harpin  are  Rationed  for  the  feeurity  of  the  firil 
or  lower  futtock,  from  whence  it  is  named  the  flrfl  fut- 
tock  flrmark.  There  are  alfo  bevellings  taken  at  this 
diagonal  all  afore  and  aft,  which  being  part  of  the  body 
where  the  timbers  mod  vary,  occafions  them  to  be  the 
greatefl  bevellings  in  the  whole  body. 

Fifth  diagonal  terminates  the  heads  of  the  firfl  fut¬ 
tocks,  and  is  therefore  called  the  flrfl  futtock  head.  It 
fhould  be  placed  at  a  convenient  dillance  above  the 
floor  head,  in  order  to  give  a  fuflicient  fcarf  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  fecond  futtocks.  There  are  likewife 
bevellings  for  the  timbers  taken  at  this  diagonal,  ail  fore 
and  aft. 

Sixth  diagonal  fhould  be  placed  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  the  fir il  futtock  head  and  the  feventh  diagonal ; 
at  which  place  the  ribband  pnd  harpin  are  Rationed  for 
the  lupport  of  the  fecond  futtocks.  Bevellings  are  ta¬ 
ken  at  this  diagonal -all  fore  and  aft.  It  is  named  the 
fecond  futtock  flrmark. 

Seventh  diagonal  terminates  the  fecond  futtock 
heads  from  the  fore  to  the  aftcrmoR  floors,  and  afore 
and  abaft  them  it  terminates  the  double  futtock  heads 
Vol.  XV I L  Part  II. 
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In  the  fore  and  aft  cant  bodies.  It  fhould  be  placed  in  Application 
midfhips,  as  much  above  the  flrfl  futtock  head  as  the  of .the 'Jor}Cm 
firfl  futtock  is  above  the  floor  head  :  by  which  it  gives  con* 
the  fame  fcarf  to  the  lower  part  of  the  third  futtock  ft md ion  of 
as  the  firfl  futtock  does  to  the  fecond.  There  are  be- Ships, 
veilings  taken  all  fore  and  aft  at  this  diagonal.  It  is 
named  the  fecond  futtock  head. 

Eighth  diagonal  is  the  ftation  for  the  ribband  and 
harpin  which  fupports  the  third  futtocks,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  placed  between  the  fecond  futtock  head  and  ninth 
diagonal.  It  is  alfo  a  bevelling  place,  and  is  named  the 
third  futtock  flrmark. 

Ninth  and  laft  diagonal  is  placed  the  fame  difiance  t 
above  the  fecond  futtock  head  as  that  is  above  the  firfl, 
and  terminates  all  the  heads  of  the  third  futtocks  which 
are  in  the  frames,  as  they  come  between  the  ports ;  but 
fuch  as  are  between  the  frames,  and  come  under  the 
lower  deck  ports,  muft  run  up  to  the  under  part  of  the 
ports,  as  no  fhort  timbers  fhould  by  any  means  be  ad¬ 
mitted  under  the  ports,  which  require  the  greatefl  poll 
Able  flrength.  This  diagonal  is  likewife  a  bevelling 
place  for  the  heads  of  the  third  futtocks,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  called  the  third  futtock  head. 

The  fourth  futtock  heads  are  terminated  by  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  upper  deck  ports  all  fore  and  aft,  and 
a  ribband  is  placed  fore  and  aft  at  the  height  of  the 
upper  breadth  line,  another  between  the  lower  and  up¬ 
per  deck  ports,  and  one  at  the  top-timber  line  ;  which, 
with  the  ribbands  and  harpins  before-mentioned,  keep 
the  whole  body  of  the  fhip  together,  and  likewife  in  its 
proper  form  and  fhape. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  diagonal  lines  laid  down  , 
in  the  dimenfions  will  not  correfpond  to  what  has  been 
faid  above  upon  diagonals,  as  they  were  drawn  difere- 
tionally  upon  the  body  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  the 
true  dimenfions  of  it.  Therefore,  when  the  body  is 
drawn  in  fair,  the  firfl  diagonals  (which  fhould  only  be 
in  pencil)  are  to  be  rubbed  out,  and  the  proper  diago¬ 
nals  drawn  with  red  ink,  ftrictly  adhering  to  what  has 
been  faid  above. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Inboard  Works  of  the  Skip  deferibed 
in  the  preceding  Seftion. 

Draughts  of  the  outboard  works  being  now  con- 
ftr  ucked,  in  which  every  part  is  deferibed  that  is  nccef- 
fary  to  enable  the  artift  to  put  the  fhip  in  her  frames,  we 
muft  now  proceed  to  form  another  draught  of  the  cavity 
of  the  fhip  or  inboard  works,  which  muft  be  fo  contrived 
tha^every  thing  within  the  fhip  may  be  arranged  in  the 
moft  commodious  manner  and  to  the  beft  advantage. 

It  is  ufual  to  draw  the  inboard  works  in  the  fheer-  Ship- Build* 
draught ;  but  as  this  generally  occafions  much  confu-ffr’J  fcpfl* 
fion,  it  is  therefore  the  bell  and  eafieft  method  to  ap-^'* 
propriate  a  draught  to  this  particular  purpofe. 

Take  from  the  fheer  draught  the  ftem,  flern-pofl, 
counter  timbers,  and  keel,  and  deferibe  them  on  an¬ 
other  paper ;  draw  in  alfo  the  cutting  down,  kelfon, 
apron,  tranfoms,  fafhion-pieces,  and  decks,  and  the  up¬ 
per  line  of  the  fheer  all  fore  and  aft,  alfo  the  timbers 
and  ports. 

The  beams  come  firfl  under  confideration,  and  fhould 
be  fo  difpofed  as  to  come  one  under  and  one  between 
each  port,  or  as  near  as  can  be  to  anfwer  other  works 
of  the  fl  ip  ;  but  where  it  happens  that  a  beam  cannot 
poffibly  be  placed  under  the  port,  then  a  beam  arm 
3  fhould 
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Application  fhould  be  introduced  to  make  good  the  deficiency, 
of  the  foie-  ]Tvery  beam,  and  alfo  the  beam  arms,  fhould  be  kneed 

to The^on- at  each  end  Wlth  onc  lodbfin£  and  one  hanging  knee  ; 
ftcu&iori  of  and  in  thofe  parts  of  the  fh  ip  which  require  the  knees 
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and  aft,  which  is  ten  feet,  and  fet  it  off  abaft  the  beam  App^catim ; 
under  the  eighth  port,  placing  the  beam  under  the  ninth  of  ,the  W  . 

.  .1  Pj  .Vi./ _  l r.,''  4. - k.  E°in«  KWH 

port  at 


to  be  very  acute,  fuch  as  the  after  beams  of  the  gun 
deck,  and  in  fome  (hips,  whofe  bodies  are  very  (harp, 
the  foremoll  beams  of  the  gun-deck,  there  fhould  be 
knees  of  iron.  Care  fhould  be  taken  always  to  let  the 
upper  fide  of  the  knees  be  below  the  furface  of  the 
beams  in  large  (hips  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  in  fmall 
fhips  an  inch,  by  which  means  the  air  will  have  a  free 
paffage  between  the  knees  and  under  part  of  the 
deck. 

In  the  converfion  of  the  beams  the  fide  next  the 
lodging  knee  fhould  be  left  as  broad  at  the  end  of  the 
beam  as  can  pofhbly  be  allowed  by  the  timber,  the 
beam  retaining  its  proper  fcantling  at  the  end  of  the 
lodging  knee  :  by  io  doing  the  lodging  knees  will  be 
more  without  a  fquare,  which  confeqnently  makes  them 
the  more  eafy  to  be  provided. 

In  fhips  where  the  beams  can  be  got  in  one  piece, 
they  (hould  be  fo  difpofed  as  to  have  every  other  one 
with  the  butt  end  the  fame  way  ;  for  this  reafon,  that 
the  butts  will  decay  before  the  tops.  In  large  fhips  the 
beams  are  made  in  two  or  three  pieces,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  allowed  to  be  flronger  than  thofe  that  are  in  one 
piece.  The  beams  in  two  pieces  may  have  the  fcarf 
one-third  of  the  length,  and  thofe  in  three  pieces  fhould 
have  the  middle  piece  half  the  length  of  the  whole 
beam.  The  cuftomary  way  of  putting  them  together 
is  to  table  them ;  and  the  length  of  the  tablings  fhould 
be  o iie-half  more  than  the  depth  of  the  beam.  It  is 
very  common  to  divide  the  tablings  in  the  middle  of 
the  beam,  and  that  part  which  is  taken  out  at  the  up¬ 
per  fide  to  be  left  at  the  lower  fide,  and  then  kerfey  or 
flannel  is  put  into  the  fcarf :  but  in  this  cafe  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  liable  to  lie  in  the  fcarf,  and  mull  be  the  means 
of  rotting  the  beams.  If,  however,  the  beams  were  ta¬ 
bled  together  in  dovetails,  and  taken  through  from  fide 
to  fide,  putting  tar  only  between  them,  which  hardens 
the  wood  ;  then  the  water  occafioned  by  the  leaking 
of  the  decks  would  have  a  free  paffage,  and  the  beam 
would  dry  again  ;  and  this  method  would  not  be  found 
inferior  in  point  of  ftrength  to  the  other.  The  length 
of  the  fore  and  aft  arm  of  the  lodging  knee  fhould  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  fide  of  the  hanging  knee  next  to  it  ;  but 
there  is  no  neceflity  for  that  arm  to  be  longer  than  the 
other.  In  faflening  the  knees,  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
let  one  bolt  pafs  exa&ly  through  the  middle  of  the 
throat,  one  foot  fix  inches  from  each  end,  and  the  reft 
divided  equally  between  ;  obferving  always  to  have  the 
holes  bored  fquare  from  the  knee.  The  bolts  for  the 
thwart  (hip  arms  of  both  hanging  and  lodging  knees 
may  go  through  the  arms  of  each  knee,  and  drive  every 
one  the  other  way. 

In  order  to  draw  the  beams  in  the  draught,  take  the 
moulding  of  the  lower  deck  beams,  and  fet  it  off  below 
the  line  reprefenting  the  deck  at  the  fide,  and  draw  a 
line  in  pencil  parallel  thereto,  which  will  reprefent  the 
under  fide  of  the  beams.  In  like  manner  reprefent  the 
under  fide  of  the  beams  for  the  upper  deck,  quarter 
deck,  forecaftle,  and  roundhoufe.  Then  take  the  Tiding 
of  the  lower  deck  beams,  and  place  one  under  and  one 
between  each  port,  all  fore  and  aft,  drawing  them  in 
pencil.  Determine  the  dimenfions  of  the  well  fore 


that  diftance  :  thofe  two  beams  may  then  be  ;o  the  Coq 
drawn  in  ink,  and  will  terminate  the  extent  of  the  well  ftruftiao  « 
the  fore  and  aft  way  ;  and  as  a  beam  cannot  go  acrofs  Ships. 


the  fhip  at  that  place  upon  account  of  its  being  the  ' 
well  and  mail  room,  there  mull  therefore  be  a  beam 
arm  between  theie  two  beams. 

The  main  hatchway  fhould  then  be  determined,  let¬ 
ting  the  beam  that  forms  the  fore  part  of  the  well 
form  the  aft  part  of  It,  and  the  beam  under  the  next 
part  may  form  the  fore  fide  of  it,  which  beam  may  alfo 
be  now  drawn  in  ink  :  there  fhould  alfo  be  another 
beam  arm  introduced  in  the  wake  of  the  main  hatch¬ 


way 


The  fore  hatchway  may  be  next  determined  ;  the 
fore  fide  of  which  fhould  range  well  up  and  down  with 
the  after  end  of  the  forecaftle,  and  it  may  be  fore  and 
aft  about  four-fevenths  of  tli*  main  hatchway.  At  the 
forefide  of  the  fore  hatchway  there  muft  be  a  ladder¬ 
way  down  to  the  orlop,  which  may  be  as  much  fore 
and  aft  as  the  beams  will  allow.  The  reft  of  the  beams 
afore  the  fore  hatchway  may  remain  as  firft  placed, 
there  being  nothing  in  the  way  to  alter  the  fhip.  Then 
determine  on  the  after  hatchway",  the  forefide  of  which 
comes  to  the  aft  fide  of  the  maininaft  room. 

There  fhould  alfo  be  a  hatchway,  the  forefide  of 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  aft  fide  of  the  beam  un¬ 
der  the  twelfth  port ;  which  is  for  the  convenieney  of 
the  fpirit  and  fifh  rooms  :  and  there  fhould  be  a  ladder¬ 
way  abafjt  it  to  lead  down  to  the  cockpit.  There  may 
be  alfo  another  hatchway,  the  forefide  of  it  to  be  form¬ 
ed  by  the  aft  fide  of  the  beam  under  the  eleventh  port. 
The  fize  of  the  ladder  and  hatchways  muft  be  governed 
by  the-beams,  as  when  there  is  a  good  fhift  of  beams 
they  fhould  not  be  altered  for  ladder  and  hatchways, 
unlefs  it  is  the  three  principal  hatchways,  which  mvifl 
always  be  of  a  proper  fize,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
fhip. 

The  after  capflan  muft  be  placed  between  the  two 
hatchways  laft  deferibed,  and  the  beams  abaft  may 
(land  as  they  are  already  fhifted,  obferving  only  the 
mizenmaft.  There  fhould  be  a  fmall  fcuttle  placed 
afore  the  fecond  beam  from  aft,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  bread  room  :  it  muft  be  on  one  of  the  middle  lines, 
as  there  is  a  carliug  at  the  middle  under  the  four  or 
five  after  beams  to  receive  the  pillars  for  the  fupport 
thereof. 

The  bits  may  be  placed,  letting  the  forefide  of  the 
after  ones  come  againft  the  aft  fide  of  the  beam  abaft 
the  third  port,  and  the  forefide  of  the  foremoft  ones 
againft  the  next  beam  but  one  forward  ;  then  at  the 
forefide  of  each  bit  there  fhould  be  drawn  a  fmall  fcut¬ 
tle  for  the  convenieney  of  handing  up  the  powder  from 
the  magazine.  The  breaft  hook  (hould  alfo  be  drawn, 
which  may  be  three  feet  the  moulding  away",  and  fided 
nine-tenths  of  the  beams  of  the  lower  deck. 

The  gun-deck,  beams,  knees,  &c.  being  deferibed  ; 
in  which,  as  well  as  all  the  decks  having  ports,  the  fame 
precautions  are  to  be  ufed  as  in  the  gun-deck  ;  and  ob¬ 
ferving  to  keep  the  beams  upon  one  deck  as  nearly  as 
poflible  over  the  beams  of  the  other,  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  pillaring,  as  they  will  then  fupport  each 
other. 

The  hatchways  are  to  be  placed  exa&ly  over  thofe 


on 
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pplicationon  the  lower  deck,  each  over  each  ;  and  therefore, 
rithe  fore-  where  there  is  a  beam  arm  in  the  lower  deck  there 

*  the  <£on- mi1^  a^°  ke  one  above  it  in  the  upper  deck,  and  the 
lldHon  of  fame  in  the  middle  deck  in  three-deck  (hips.  It  com- 
cjps.  monly  happens  in  fhips  of  the  line  that  there  cannot  be 

•  — Y,ll■,  a  whole  beam  between  the  deck  bread  hook  and  the 

beam  that  fupports  the  dep  of  the  bowfprit,  becaufe  the 
bowfprit  pades  through  that  place  :  in  this  cafe,  there 
mud  be  a  beam  arm  placed,  letting  the  end  come  equal¬ 
ly  between  the  beam  and  the  bread  hook  :  but  in  fhips 
that  the  bowfprit  will  allow  of  a  whole  beam,  then  the 
ports  and  the  red  of  the  beams  mud  be  confulted  in  or¬ 
der  to  fpace  it ;  and  when  it  fo  happens  that  the  fore- 
mad  comes  in  the  wake  of  a  port,  then  a  beam  arm 
mud  be  necedarily  introduced. 

Having  placed  the  beams  according  to  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  other  beams  below,  the  ladder-ways  fhonld 
be  contrived  :  there  fhould  be  one  next  abaft  the  fore 
hatchway,  which  is  a  Angle  ladder- way  ;  and  one  next 
afore  the  main  hatch,  which  is  a  double  ladder- way  ; 
the  ladders  handing  the  fore  and  aft  way.  There 
fhould  alfo  be  another  next  abaft  the  after  hatch,  and 
one  over  the  cockpit  correfponding  with  that  on  the 
lower  deck. 

The  capdans  are  next  to  be  confidered  ;  the  after 
one  is  already  placed  on  the  lower  deck,  the  barrel  of 
which  mud  pafs  through  the  upper  deck  to  receive  the 
whelps  and  drumhead  there,  it  being  a  double  capdan. 
In  fhips  having  three  decks,  the  upper  part  of  each 
capdan  is  in  the  middle  deck  ;  but  in  fhips  with  one 
deck  there  is  only  this  one  capdan,  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  placed  on  the  quarter  deck.  The  foremod 
capdan  fhould  be  placed  in  the  mod  convenient  fpot,  to 
admit  of  its  being  lowered  down  to  the  orlop  out  of 
the  way. of  the  long  boat :  it  may  therefore  be  placed 
between  the  main  and  fore  hatchways  ;  the  beam  under 
the  fixth  port  of  the  lower  deck  may  form  the  aft  fide 
of  its  room,  and  the  beams  on  each  fide  of  it  fhould  be 
placed  exa6lly  over  or  under  the  beams  on  the  other 
decks,  and  they  fhould  be  at  a  didance  from  each  other 
fufficient  to  let  the  drumheads  pafs  between  them.  The 
centre  of  the  capdan  fhould  then  be  placed  in  the 
middle  between  the  beams  which  compofe  its  room  ; 
and  the  partners  fhould  be  fitted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
,  fhift  occafionally  when  wanted,  which  is  by  letting  them 

r  be  in  two  pieces  fitted  together.  The  partners  on 

t  lj  the  lower  deck,  wherein  the  capdan  deps,  mud  be  fup- 

ported  by  a  pillar  on  the  orlop  deck,  the  lower  part  of 
ic  1  which  may  be  fitted  in  an  oak  chock  ;  fo  that  when  the 

ft  pillar  is  taken  away,  and  the  capdan  lowered  down, 

e$  I  that  chock  ferves  as  a  dep  for  the  capdan.  Thofe  two 

iic  beams  on  the  orlop,  by  having  the  pillar  and  chock 

it.  I  i  upon  them,  have  therefore  the  whole  weight  of 

)in  the  capdan  prefling  downwards  :  for  the  fupport  of 

Tfl,  *  |  them,  there  fhonld  be  a  carling  placed  underneath  the 

fore  and  aft  way,  with  three  pillars,  one  under  each 
beam,  and  one  between  ;  all  of  them  being  dept  in  the 
>d;  ;  kelfon,  by  which  the  orlop  deck  will  be  well  fupported 

l{nc  in  the  wake  of  the  capdan,  and  the  other  decks  will 

0b*  feel  no  drain  from  it. 

« as  j  The  fire  hearth  is  next  to  be  difpofed  ;  which  is 

nve,  placed  differently  according  to  the  fize  of  the  fhip.  In 

,aCji  “  three-deckers  it  is  found  mod  convenient  to  place  it  on 
the  middle  deck  ;  whence  there  is  much  more  room  un- 
jiofe  3  der  the  forecaflle  than  there  would  have  been  had  it 
00  ] 
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been  placed  there.  In  all  two-deck  fhips  it  is  placed 
under  the  forecadle,  becaufe  on  the  deck  underneath  titles 
the  bits  are  in  the  way.  It  is  alfo  under  the  forecadlef0  t^e  con* 
in  one-deck  fhips,  though  confined  between  the  bits :  ftru&ion  of 
in  this  cafe  it  fhould  be  kept  as  near  as  pofiibk  to  the^hpg. 
after  bits,  that  there  may  be  more  room  between  it  and  1 
the  foremod  bits  to  make  a  good  galley. 

The  potitions  of  the  main-topfail-fheet  bits  are  next 
to  be  determined ;  the  foremod  of  which  mud  be  fo 
placed  as  to  let  its  forefide  come  againd  the  aft  fide  of 
the  beam  abaft  the  main  hatchway,  and  to  pafs  down 
to  the  lower  deck,  and  there  dep  in  the  beams :  admit¬ 
ting  it  to  be  a  ftraight  piece,  it  would  come  at  the  aft 
fide  of  the  lower  deck  beam  the  fame  as  it  does  at  the 
upper  deck  beam,  in  confequence  of  thofe  two  beams 
ranging  well  up  and  down  with  each  other  :  it  mud 
therefore  have  a  cad  under  the  upper  deck  beam,  by 
which  the  lower  part  may  be  brought  forward  fufficient 
to  Hop  in  the  lower  deck  beam.  The  aftermod  mud 
be  placed  againd  the  forefide  of  the  beam  abaft  the 
mad,  and  dep  on  the  beam  below  ;  but  there  is  no  ne- 
cefiity  to  provide  a  crooked  piece  as  before,  for  the 
beam  of  the  upper  deck  may  be  moved  a  little  farther 
aft,  till  it  admit  of  the  bit  flopping  on  the  lower  deck 
beam,  unlefs  the  beam  comes  under  a  port,  as  in  that 
cafe  it  mud  not  by  any  means  be  moved.  The  crofs 
pieces  to  the  bits  fhould  be  on  the  forefide,  and  in 
height  from  the  upper  deck  about  one-third  of  the 
height  between  it  and  the  quarter  deck.  With  regard 
to  the  heads  of  the  bits,  the  length  of  the  (hip’s  wade 
fhould  be  confidered ;  and  if  there  is  length  enough 
from  the  forecadle  to  the  foremod  bits  to  admit  of  the 
fpare  geer  being  dowed  thereon  without  reaching  far¬ 
ther  aft,  the  quarter  deck  may  then  run  fo  far  forward 
that  the  head  of  the  foremod  bits  (hall  tenon  in  the 
foremod  beam ;  this  gives  the  mainmad  another  deck, 
and  admits  of  the  quarter  deck  being  all  that  the  long¬ 
er  :  but  if  there  is  not  the  room  before  mentioned, 
then  the  quarter  deck  mud  run  no  further  forward  than 
the  after  bits,  which  will  then  tenon  in  the  forcmofl 
beam  ;  and  the  foremod  bits  mud  have  a  crofs  piece  let 
on  their  heads,  which  is  termed  a  horfe ,  and  will  be  for 
the  purpofe  of  receiving  the  ends  of  the  fpare  geer. 

The  length  of  the  quarter  deck  being  now  deter¬ 
mined,  the  beams  are  then  to  be  placed.  For  this  pur¬ 
pofe  the  feveral  contrivances  in  the  quarter  deck  mud 
be  previoufiy  confulted.  It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
there  are  neither  carlings  nor  lodges,  the  carlings  of  the 
hatches  excepted,  in  the  quarter  deck,  round-houfe,  and 
forecadle  ;  as  they  would  weaken  indead  of  drengthen- 
ing  the  beams,  which  fhould  be  as  fmall  as  the  fize  of 
the  fhip  will  permit,  in  ord^r  that  the  upper  works  may 
be  as  light  as  poflible.  Hence,  as  there  are  to  be  nei¬ 
ther  carlings  nor  lodges,  the  deck  will  require  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  beams,  and  a  good  round  up,  as  on  the 
contrary  the  deck  would  be  apt  to  bend  with  its  own 
weight.  The  mod  approved  rule  is  therefore  to  have 
double  the  number  of  beams  in  the  quarter  deck  as 
there  are  in  a  fpace  of  the  fame  length  in  the  upper 
deck. 

Then  proceed  to  fhift  the  beams  to  the  bed  advan¬ 
tage,  confulting  the  hatchways,  ladder-ways,  made,  bits, 
wheel,  &c.  With  refpe<£t  to  the  ladder-ways  on  the 
quarter  decks  of  all  fhips,  there  fhould  be  one  near  the 
fore  part  of  the  great  cabin  for  the  officers,  and  an- 
3  E  2  other 
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Application  other  near  the  forernoft  end  of  the  quarter  deck,  con- 

of  the  fore-  fiftincr  0f  double  ladders  for  the  conveyance  of  the  men 
voi no*  Rules  ^  ,  ,  i  •  _c  _ _ : 


fo’Sfe  ConS,lP  the  other  decks  in  cafes  of  emergency;  and 

ftruaion  oflikewife  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fore  part  of  the  quar- 
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thirds  of  thofe  of  wood.  The  rowndhgufe  ihould  al-  Ap^licatio* 
ways  have  a  great  round  up,  both  for  ltrcnerth  and  con-””^  f««' 
veniency.  There  mutt  be  on  the  roundhoufe  a  fmaU“)lhge^J 


Ships. 


ter  deck  from  the  gangway  :  and  in  every  fliip  of  the 
line  all  the  beams  from  the  foremoll  ladder-way  to  the 
after  one  fhould  be  open  with  gratings,  both  for  the 
admiffton  of  air,  and  lur  the  greater  expedition  of  con¬ 
veying  different  articles  in  the  time  ©f  action. 

Two  fealties  are  to  be  dilpofed  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  main  mad,  if  it  happens  to  come  through  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck,  for  the  top  tackles  to  pafs  through,  to  hook 
to  the  eye  bolts  drove  in  the  upper  deck  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

The  fleering  wheel  fnould  be  placed  under  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  roundhoufe,  and  the  two  beams  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck,  which  come  under  it,  fhould  be  placed  con¬ 
formable  to  the  two  uprights,  fo  that  they  may  tenon 
in  them.  The  quarter  deck  beams  fhould  be  kneed  at 
each  end  with  one  hanging  and  one  lodging  knee  ; 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  flreugth  of  the  fide.  The 
hanging  knees  which  come  in  the  great  cabin  may  be 
of  iron  ;  their  vertical  arms  to  be  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  that  of  wood,  and  to  reach  the  fpirketing. 
It  Ihould  be  obferved,  that  the  beam  abaft,  which 
comes  under  the  fereen  bulkhead,  fhould  round  aft 
agreeable  to  the  round  of  the  bulkhead,  for  the  fupport 
of  the  fame. 

The  forecaflle  beams  fhould  be  placed  according  as 
the  works  of  the  deck  will  admit.  The  hatchways  are 
therefore  to  be  confidered  firft.  There  fhould  be  one 
for  the  funnel  of  the  fire  hearth  to  pafs  through,  and 
one  for  the  copper  to  admit  of  vent  for  the  fleam  ;  and 
alfo  one  or  two  over  the  galley  as  the  forecaltle  will 
admit  of.  The  fore-topfail-fheet  bits  fhould  be  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  to  come  one  pair  on  the  fore  and  one  on  the 
aft  fide  of  the  mail,  to  let  into  the  fide  of  the  forecaflle 
beams,  and  ftep  on  the  upper  deck  beams  below  :  there 
fhould  alfo  be  a  ladder-way  at  the  fore  part  of  the  fore¬ 
caflle  for  the  conveniency  of  the  fore  part  of  the  fhip. 

The  beams  may  now  be  placed  agreeable  thereto, 
their  number  being  four  more  than  there  are  in  a  fpace 
in  the  upper  deck  equal  in  length  to  the  forecaflle  ; 
and  where  there  happens  to  be  a  wide  opening  between 
the  beams,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  hatchway,  mail  room, 
&c.  then  half  abeam  of  fir  may  be  introduced  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  The  forernoft  beam  fhould  be  of 
a  breadth  fufficient  to  take  the  aft  fide  of  the  inboard 
arms  of  the  catheads,  as  they  are  fecured  upon  this 
beam  by  being  bolted  thereto.  Every  beam  of  the 
forecaflle  fhould  be  kneed  at  each  end  with  one  hang- 
and  one  lodging  knee  :  the  vertical  arms  of  the 


There  mull  be  —  ---4  w  uk m 

pair  of  knee-bits  on  each  fide  of  the  mizenmaft,  turned itrudiouof 
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hanging  knees  fhould  reach  the  fpirketing,  and  the 
knees  well  bolted  and  carefully  clenched. 

Proceed  to  the  roundhoufe  ;  the  fame  things  being 
obferved  with  refpeft  to  the  beams  as  in  the  quarter 
deck  :  for  as  the  roundhoufe  beams  are  fided  very  (mail, 
it  hence  follows  that  they  muft  be  near  co  each  other. 
Let  therefore  the  number  of  beams  on  the  roundhoufe 
be  four  more  than  in  the  fame  length  of  the  quarter 
deck  ;  every  other  beam  being  of  fir  for  lightnefs,  and 
every  oak  beam  may  be  kneed  at  each  end  with  one 
hanging  and  one  lodging  knee  ;  the  hanging  knees  abaft 
may  be  of  iron,  their  vertical  arms  to  be  in  length  two 


round  and  fcarfed  over  each  other,  and  bolted  through  Ships, 
the  mall  callings.  'There  muft  alfo  be  a  companion  on 
the  roundhoufe  placed  over  the  middle  of  the  coach, 
in  order  to  give  light  thereto. 

With  regard  to  placing  the  roundhoufe  beams,  the 
uprights  of  the  fleering  wheel  and  the  mizenmall  are 
to  be  obferved  ;  as  when  the  beams  which  interfere 
with  thofe  parts  are  properly  fpaced,  the  reft  may  be 
difpofed  of  at  diferetiou,  or  at  an  equal  dillance  from 
each  other,  and  letting  the  beam  over  the  fereen  bulk¬ 
head  have  a  proper  round  aft,  agreeable  to  the  quarter 
deck  beam  underneath. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  inboard  works  being  now  de¬ 
ferred,  proceed  next  to  the  lower  parts,  or  to  thofe 
which  come  below  the  lower  deck.  Draw  in  the  orlop, 
by  taking  the  heights  afore,  at  mid  hips,  and  abaft, 
between  that  and  the  gun-deck,  from  the  dimenfions, 
and  a  curve  deferibed  through  thefe  points  will  repre- 
fent  the  upper  part  of  the  deck.  Set  off  the  thickueis 
of  the  plank  below,  and  the  under  fide  of  the  plank  will 
be  reprefented.  As  this  deck  does  not  run  quite  for¬ 
ward  and  aft  as  the  other  decks,  the  length  of  it  mull 
be  therefore  determined  ;  for  this  purpofe  let  the  after 
beam  be  placed  at  a  fufficient  diftance  from  aft  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  bread  rooms  being  of  a  proper  fize  for  the 
fhip,  which  will  be  under  that  beam  of  the  gun  deck 
that  comes  at  the  fecond  part  from  aft.  The  after 
beam  being  drawn  in,  proceed  to  fpace  the  other  beams, 
placing  them  exactly  under  thofe  of  the  gun-deck  ;  and 
that  which  comes  under  the  foremoff  beam  of  the  gun- 
deck  may  terminate  the  fore  part  of  the  orlop.  Draw 
the  limber  ftrake,  by  fetting  off  its  thicknefs  above  the 
cutting  down  line,  and  a  line  drawn  parallel  thereto  will 
reprefent  the  limber  flrake.  That  part  of  the  orlop 
which  is  over  the  after  magazine,  fpirit  room,  and  fifh 
room,  and  alfo  that  which  is  over  the  fore  magazine,  is 
laid  with  thicker  planks  than  the  reft,  of  the  deck  $ 
which  is  for  the  better  fecurity  of  thofe  places,  the 
planks  being  laid  over  the  beams ;  but  in  the  midfhips, 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  fpirit  room  to  the  aft  part  of 
the  fore  magazine,  the  beams  are  laid  level  With  the  fur- 
face  of  the  deck,  and  the  planks  are  rabbeted  in  from 
one  beam  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  reprefent  the  orlop  as  juft  deferibed,  the 
dimenfions  of  the  different  apartments  above  mentioned 
muft  be  determined  :  Let  the  aft  fide  of  the  after  beam- 
be  the  aft  fide  of  the  after  magazine,  and  from  thence 
draw  the  bulkhead  down  to  the  limber  llrake  ;  and  the 
foreffde  of  the  third  beam  may  be  the  forefide  of  the  af¬ 
ter  magazine,  drawing  that  bulkhead  likewife,  which 
will  alfo  form  the  aft  lide  of  the  fifh  room  ;  the  forefide 
of  the  fifh  room  may  be  drawn  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
fifth  beam,  which  will  alfo  reprefent  the  aft  fide  of  the 
fpirit  room  ;  then  the  forefide  of  the  fpirit  room  may¬ 
be  drawn  from  the  forefide  of  the  fixth  beam.  Hence 
from  the  forefide  of  the  fixth  beam  quite  aft  the  deck 
will  be  reprefented  by  the  two  lines  already  drawn,  and 
the  upper  fide  of  the  beams  will  be  repreier.ted  by  the 
lower  line. 

Proceed  next  to  the  forepart  of  the  orlop,  letting  the 

lore- 
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jviethod  forefide  of  the  after  bits  be  the  aft  part  of  the  foremofl 
of  Whole-  magazine,  drawing  the  bulkhead  thereof,  which  will 
come  t0  tjle  aft  fl(]c  0£  the  fixthbeam  ;  therefore,  from 
the  fixth  beam  to  the  foremofl  end  of  the  orlop,  the 
plank  and  beams  will  be  reprefented  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before  mentioned  for  the  after  part  of  the 
orlop  :  then  the  midihip  part  of  the  deck  will  be  re¬ 
prefented  by  letting  the  upper  line  be  the  upper  fide 
of  the  plank,  and  Jikewife  the  upper  lide  of  the  beams; 
and  the  lower  line  will  reprefent  the  lower  edge  of  the 
plank,  only  drawing  it  from  beam  to  beam,  and  obfer- 
ving  not  to  let  it  pafs  tfireugh  them. 

1  he  hatchways,  &c.  may  now  be  reprefented  on  the 
orlop,  letting  the  main,  fore,  and  after  hatchway,  be 
exadly  under  thofe  of  the  gun-deck  :  there  muft  be 
one  over  the  fifh  room,  and  one  over  the  fpirit  room. 
There  muft  be  two  fcuttles  over  the  after  magazine 
for  the  paftage  to  the  magazine  and  light  room. 
There  fhould  alfo  be  one  afore  the  fourth  beam  from 
forward  for  the  paftage  to  the  fore  magazine,  and  one 
abaft  the  fecond  beam  for  the  paftage  to  the  light 
room. 

The  bulkheads  for  the  fore  and  after  parts  of  the 
well  may  be  drawn  from  the  lower  deck  beams  to  the 
orlop,  and  from  thence  to  the  limber  ftrakc  in  the  hold. 
The  fhot  lockers  may  alfo  be  reprefented,  having  one 
afore  and  one  abaft  the  well :  there  fhould  alfo  be  one 
abaft  the  foremofl  magazine,  the  ends  of  which  may  be 
formed  by  the  after  bits.  The  fteps  of  the  mails  may 
be  drawn  in  by  continuing  their  centres  down  to  the 
limber  ftrake  ;  and  likewife  two  crutches  abaft  the  mi* 
zen  ftep  divided  equally  between  that  and  the  after  part 
of  the  cutting  down  :  the  breaft  hooks  may  alfo  be 
drawn  letting  them  be  five  in  number  below  the 
lower  deck  hook,  and  all  equally  divided  between  that 
and  the  fore  ftep.  Hence  every  part  of  the  inboard  is 
decribed  as  far  as  neceflary. 

Chap.  V.  Of  the  Method  of  Whole  -moulding. 

46 

Method  Having  now  finifhed  the  methods  of  laying  down  the 
moulding^  fevera^  P^ans  °*  a  any  farther  addition  on  this  fub* 
Murray?  je?  ?PPeai'  unneceffary.  We  cannot,  however, 

Ship. Build~  with  propriety,  omit  to  deferibe  the  method  called 
whole- moulding,  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and  which  ftill 
continues  in  ufe  among  thofe  unacquainted  with  the 
more  proper  methods  already  explained.  This  method 
will  be  illuitiated  by  laying  down  the  feveral  plans  of 
a  long*  boat;  the  length  of  the  keel  being  29  feet,  and 
^  breadth  moulded  nine  feet. 

Applied  to  Draw  the  ftraight  line  PO  (fig.  37.)  equal  to  29 
a  long  boat,  feet,  the  extreme  length  of  the  boat,  and  alfo  to  repre- 
Plate  fcnt  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  Let  0  be  the  ftation 
tcccLxm.  0p  midfhip  frame.  From  the  points  P,  0,  and  O, 
draw  the  lines  PT,  ©M,  and  OS,  perpendicular  to 
PO.  Make  ®M,  ©N,  equal  to  the  upper  _and  lower 
heights  of  breadth  refpe&ively  at  the  main  frame,  PT 
the  height  of  breadth  at  the  tranfom,  and  OS  the  height 
at  the  ftem.  Deferibe  the  curve  TMS  to  reprefent 
the  fheer  or  extreme  height  of  the  fide,  which  in  a  fhip 
would  be  called  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line,  or  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  wale.  Through  the  point  N  draw  a 
curve  parallel  to  TMS,  to  reprefent  the  breadth  of  the 
tipper  ftrake  of  a  boat,  or  lower  edge  of  the  wale  if  in 
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a  fhip.  The  dotted  line  TNS  may  alfo  be  drawn  to 
reprefent  the  lower  height  of  breadth. 

Set  off  the  rake  of  the  port  from  P  to  p,  and  draw 
the  line pt  to  reprefent  the  aft  fide  of  the  port;  then 
T  t  will  reprefent  the  round  up  of  the  tranfom.  Set 
off  the  breadth  of  the  port  from  p  to  r,  and  from  T  to 
s,  and  draw  the  line  r  s  to  reprefent  the  forelide  of  the 
port,  which  may  either  be  a  curve  or  a  ftraight  line  at 
pleafure.  Set  up  the  height  of  the  tuck  from  p  to  k. 
Let  k  X  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  tranfom,  and  draw  the 
line  ZX  to  reprefent  the  forelide  of  the  tranfom. 

There  is  given  the  point  S,  the  height  of  the  fheer 
on  the  forefide  of  the  ftem  ;  now  that  fide  of  the  ftem 
is  to  be  formed  either  by  fweeps  or  fome  other  contri¬ 
vance.  Set  off  the  breadth  of  the  ftem,  and  form  the 
aft  hde  cf  it. 

Set  up  the  dead-riling  from  ©  to  d,  and  form  the  ri~ 
fing  line  r  i  s.  Draw  the  line  KL  parallel  to  PO  to 
reprefent  tire  lower  edge  of  the  keel,  iuid  another  to  re¬ 
prefent  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  or  the  rabbet.  The 
rabbet  011  the  poft  and  ftem  may  alfo  be  reprefented; 
knd  the  ftations  of  the  timbers  affigned,  as®,  ( 1 ),  1,  2 
3j>  4>  5>  7?  S,  9  ;  and®,  (A),  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 

G,  H  ;  and  the  fheer  plan  will  be  completed. 

The  half -breadth  plan  is  to  be  formed  next ;  for  this 
purpofe  the  perpendiculars  TP,  9,  8,  &c.  muft  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Upon  M  0  produced  fet  off  the  half  breadth 
from  the  line  KL  to  R  (fig.  38.);  fet  off  alfo  the 
half  breadth  at  the  tranfom  from  K  to  b,  and  deferibe 
the  extreme  half  breadth  line  b  RX,  making  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  curve  agreeable  to  the  propofed  round  of 
the  tranfom. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  form  the  timbers  in  the' 
body  plan.  Let  AB  (fig.  39.)  be  the  breadth  mould¬ 
ed  at  ©..  Ered  the  perpendicular  CD  in  the  middle 
of  the  line  AB  ;  draw  the  line  m  n  diftaiit  there¬ 
from  the  half  thicknefs  of  the  poft,  and  * y  the  half 
thicknefs  of  the  ftern.  Then  take  off  the  feveral  por¬ 
tions  of  the  perpendiculars©,  j,  2,  See.  intercepted 
between  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  and  the  riling 
fine  in  the  fheer  plan,  and  fet  them  up  from  C  upon 
the  line  CD ;  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  paral¬ 
lel  to  AC;  take  off  alfo  the  feveral  lower  heights  of 
breadth  at©  ,  1,  2,  See.  from  the  fheer  plan  ;  mid  fet 
them  up  from  C  upon  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan; 
and  draw  lines  parallel  to  AC  through  thefe  points  I 
Then  take  off  the  feveral  half  breadths  correfponding 
to  each  troin  the  floor  plan  ;  and  fet  them  off  on  their 
proper  half-breadth  lines  from  the  middle  line  in  the 
body  plan. 

Corftrud  the  midftiip  frame  by  Problem  V.  the  form 
of  which  will  dn  fome  meafure  determine  the  form  of 
the  reft.  .  For  if  a  mould  be  made  on  any  fide  of  the 
middle  line  to  fit  the  Curve  part  of  it,  and  the  rifiug 
line,  or  that  marked  bend  mould  (fig.  40.),  and  laid  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  lower  part  it,  which  is  ftraight, 
may  be  fet  upon  the  feveral  riling  lines,  and  the  upper 
part  juft  ^  touch  the  point  of  the  half  breadth  in  the 
breadth  line  correfponding  to  that  rifing  upon  which 
the  mould  is  placed,  a  curve  may  then  be  drawn  bv 
the  mould  to  the  riling  line.  In  this  manner  we  mav* 
proceed  fo  far  as  the  rifing  line  is  parallel  to  the  lower 
height  of  the  breadth  line.  Then  a  hollow  mould  muff 
be  made,,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  left  ftraight,  aa 

that: 
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Method  that  marked  hollow  mould  (fig,  40.).  This  is  applied 
of  Whole-  jn  fuch  a  manner,  that  fome  part  of  the  hollow  may 
moulding.  touc^  tjie  f1(je  Qf  t^e  keel,  and  the  ftraight  part  touch 
the  back  of  the  curve  before  deferibed  by  the  bend 
mould  ;  and,  beginning  abaft,  the  ftraight  part  will  al¬ 
ways  come  lower  on  every  timber,  till  we  come  to  the 
midfhip  timber,  when  it  comes  to  the  fide  of  the  keel. 
Having  thus  formed  the  timbers,  fo  far  as  the  whole 
mouldings  will  ferve,  the  timbers  abaft  them  are  next 
formed.  Their  half  breadths  are  determined  by  the 
fheer  and  floor  plans,  which  are  the  only  fixed  points 
through  which  the  curves  of  thefe  timbers  mult  pals. 
Some  form  thefe  after  timbers  before  the  whole  is 
moulded,  and  then  make  the  hollow  mould,  which  will 
be  ftraighter  than  the  hollow  of  either  of  thefe  timbers. 
It  is  indifferent  which  are  firft  formed,  or  what  methods 
are  ufed ;  for  after  the  timbers  are  all  formed,  though 
every  timber  may  appear  very  fair  when  confidered  by 
itfelf,  it  is  uncertain  what  the  form  of  the  fide  will  be. 
In  order  to  find  which,  we  mufl  form  feveral  ribband 
and  water  lines  ;  and  if  thefe  do  not  make  fair  curves, 
they  mufl  be  re&ified,  and  the  timbers  formed  from 
thefe  ribband  and  water  lines.  In  ufing  the  hollow 
mould,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  curve  of  each  tim¬ 
ber,  if  the  ftraight  part  is  produced  to  the  middle 
line,  we  fhall  have  as  many  points  of  interfeftion  as 
there  are  timbers  ;  and  if  the  heights  above  the  bafe  be 
transferred  to  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fheer 
plan,  a  curve  pafiing  through  thefe  points  is  what  is 
called  a  rifing  Jlrait .  This  may  be  formed  by  fixing 
a  point  for  the  aftermofl  timber  that  is  whole  moulded, 
and  transferring  that  height  to  the  fheer  plan.  The 
curve  mufl  pafs  through  this  point,  and  fall  in  with  the 
rifing  line  fomewhere  abaft  dead  flat ;  and  if  the  feve¬ 
ral  heights  of  this  line  be  transferred  from  the  fheer  to 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  thefe  points  will  regu¬ 
late  what  is  called  the  hauling  down  of  the  hollow  mould. 

The  timbers  in  the  after  body  being  all  formed,  thofe 
in  the  fore  body  are  formed  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
transferring  the  feveral  heights  of  the  riling  and  breadth 
lines  from  the  fheer  to  the  body  plan  ;  the  half 
breadths  correfponding  to  each  height  mufl  alfo  be 
transferred  from  the  floor  to  the  body  plan.  The  fame 
hollow  mould  will  ferve  both  for  the  fore  and  after 
body  ;  and  the  level  lines,  by  which  the  water  lines  to 
prove  the  after  body  were  formed,  may  be  produced 
into  the  fore  body,  and  by  them,  the  water  lines  to  prove 
the  fore  body,  may  be  deferibed. 

Another  method  of  proving  the  body  is  by  ribband 
lines,  which  are  formed  by  fe&ions  of  planes  inclined 
to  the  fheer  plan,  and  interfering  the  body  plan  diago¬ 
nally,  as  before  obferved,  of  which  there  may  be  as  many 
as  may  be  judged  neceffary.  As  this  has  been  already 
explained,  we  fhall  therefore  lay  down  only  one,  repre- 
fented  in  the  body  plan  by  the  lines  marked  d  i  a. 
Thefe  are  drawn  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  as  many  timbers  as  conveniently  may  be.  After 
they  are  drawn  in  the  body  plan,  the  feveral  portions 
*)f  the  diagonal  intercepted  between  the  middle  line 
and  each  timber  mufl  be  transferred  to  the  floor  plan. 
Thus,  fix  one  foot  of  the  compaffes  in  the  point  where 
the  diagonal  interferes  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan  ; 
-extend  the  other  foot  to  the  point  where  the  diagonal  in- 
terfe&s  the  timber ;  for  example,  timber  9  :  Set  off  the 
•lame  extent  upon  the  perpendicular  reprefenting  the  plane 
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of  timber  9  from  the  point  where  it  interfefts  the  line  Method 
KL  on  the  floor  plan  :  in  like  manner  proceed  with  all  -  Whole* 
the  other  timbers  both  in  the  fore  and  after  body ;  and  li,aui 
thefe  fhall  have  the  points  thro*  which  the  curve  mult 
pafs.  If  this  fhould  not  prove  a  fair  curve,  it  mufl  be 
altered,  obferving  to  conform  to  the  points  as  nearly 
as  the  nature  of  the  curve  will  admit :  fo  it  may  be  car¬ 
ried  within  one  point,  and  without  another,  according 
as  we  find  the  timbers  will  allow.  For  after  all  the 
ribband  lines  are  formed,  the  timbers  mufl,  if  needful, 
be  altered  by  the  ribband  lines  :  this  is  only  the  reverfe 
of  forming  tire  ribband  lines  ;  for  taking  the  portions 
of  the  feveral  perpendiculars  intercepted  between  the 
line  KL.  and  the  curve  of  the  ribband  line  in  the  floor' 
plan,  and  fetting  them  oft'  upon  the  diagonal  from 
the  point  where  it  interfedls  the  middle  line,  we  fhall 
have  the  points  in  the  diagonal  through  which  the 
curves  of  the  timbers  mufl  pafs.  Thus  the  diftauce 
between  the  line  KL  and  the  ribband  at  timber  3  on 
the  floor  plan,  when  transferred  to  the  body  plan,  will 
extend  on  the  diagonal  from  the  middle  line  to  the 
point  where  the  curve  of  timber  3  interiedls  that  dia¬ 
gonal.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  timbers  ; 
and  if  feveral  ribband  lines  be  formed,  they  may  be  fo 
contrived  that  their  diagonals  in  the  body  plan  fhall 
be  at  fuch  diftances,  that  a  point  for  every  timber  be- 
ing  given  in  each  diagonal,  will  be  fufficient  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  form  of  all  the  timbers. 

In  Rationing  the  timbers  upon  the  keel  for  a  boat, 
there  mufl  be  room  for  two  futtocks  in  the  fpace  be¬ 
fore  or  abaft  ;  for  which  realon,  the  diftance  between 
thefe  two  timbers  will  be  as  much  more  than  that  be¬ 
tween  the  other  as  the  timber  is  broad.  Here  it  is 
between  0  and  (A);  which  contains  the  dillances  be¬ 
tween  0  and  (1),  and  the  breadth  of  the  timber  be- 
lides. 

The  timbers  being  new  formed,  and  proved  by  rib¬ 
band  and  water  lines,  proceed  then  to  form  the  tranfom, 
fafhiou-pieces,  See.  by  Problem  VI. 

This  method  of  whole-moulding  will  not  anfwer  for 
the  long  timbers  afore  and  abaft.  They  are  generally 
canted  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  for  a  fhip.  In  or¬ 
der  to  render  this  method  more  complete,  we  fhall  here 
deferibe  the  manner  of  moulding  the  timbers  after  they 
are  laid  down  in  the  mould  loft,  by  a  rifing  fquare, 
bend,  and  hollow  mould. 

It  was  fhown  before  how  to  form  the  timbers  by  the 
bend  and  hollow  moulds  on  the  draught.  The  fame 
method  mull  be  ufed  in  the  loft  ;  but  the  moulds  mull 
be  made  to  their  pioper  fcantlings  in  real  feet  and 
inches.  Now  when  they  are  fet,  as  before  dire£led,  for 
moulding  each  timber,  let  the  middle  line  in  the  body 
plan  be  drawn  acrofs  the  bend  mould,  and  draw  a  line 
acrofs  the  hollow  mould  at  the  point  where  it  touches 
the  upper  edge  of  the  keel ;  and  let  them  be  marked 
with  the  proper  name  of  the  timber,  as  in  fig.  40.  The 
graduations  of  the  bend  mould  will  therefore  be  exact¬ 
ly  the  fame  as  the  narrowing  of  the  breadth.  Thus, 
the  diftance  between  0  and  7  on  the  bend  mould  is 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  half  breadth  of  tim¬ 
ber  7  and  that  of  0,  The  height  of  the  head  of  each 
timber  is  likewife  marked  on  the  bend  mould,  and  alf» 
the  floor  and  breadth  lirmarks.  The  floor  firmark  is 
in  that  point  where  a  ftraight  edged  batten  touches  the 
back  of  the  bend  mould,  the  batten  being  fo  placed 

as 
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Me f hod  as  to  touch  the  lower  ed^re  of  the  keel  at  the  fame 
rf  Who'e-  t{me#  The  feVeral  rifings  of  the  floor  and  heights  of 
moulding.  t^e  cllttjng  (Jown  line  are  marked  on  the  rifing  fquare, 
W~~v  "  and  the  half  breadth  of  the  keel  fet  off  from  the  fide 
of  it. 

The  moulds  being  thus  prepared,  we  fhall  apply  them 
to  mould  timber  7.  The  timber  being  firft  properly 
fided  to  its  breadth,  lay  the  bend  mould  upon  it,  fo  as 
may  beft  anfwer  the  round  according  to  the  grain  of 
the  wood  ;  then  lay  the  riling  fquare  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bend  mould,  fo  that  the  lire  drawn  acrofs  the  bend 
mould  at  timber  7  may  coincide  with  the  line  repre- 
fenting  the  middle  of  the  keel  upon  the  rifing  fquare  ; 
and  draw  a  line  upon  the  timber  by  the  fide  of  the 
fquare,  or  let  the  line  be  fcored  or  cut  by  a  tool  made 
for  that  purpofe,  called  a  rafeing  knife  (  e  )  ;  this  line  fo 
rafed  will  be  the  fide  of  the  keel.  Then  the  fquare 
imifl  be  moved  till  the  fide  of  it  comes  to  7  on  the 
bend  mould,  and  another  line  mult  be  rafed  in  by  the 
fide  of  it  to  reprefent  the  middle  of  the  keel.  The 
other  fide  of  the  keel  mu  ft  likewife  be  rafed  after  the 
fame  manner,  and  the  point  7  on  the  rifing  fquare  be 
marked  on  each  fide  of  the  keel,  and  a  line  rafed  acrofs 
at  tliefe  points  to  reprefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel. 
From  this  line  the  height  of  the  cutting  down  line  at 
7  mnft  be  fet  up,  and  then  the  rifing  fquare  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  away,  and  the  timber  may  be  rafed  by  the  bend 
mould,  both  infide  and  ontfide,  from  the  head  to  the 
floor  firmark  ;  or  it  may  be  carried  lower  if  neceffary. 
After  the  firmarks  and  head  of  the  timbers  are  marked, 
the  bend  mould  may  likewife  be  taken  away,  and  then  the 
hollow  mould  applied  to  the  back  of  the  fweep  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  point  7  upon  it  may  interfe&  the  upper 
fide  of  the  keel,  before  fet  off  by  the  rifing  fquare  ;  and 
when  in  this  polition  the  timber  may  be  rafed  by  it, 
which  will  complete  the  outfide  of  the  timbers.  The 
infide  of  the  timbers  may  likewife  be  formed  by  the 
hollow  mould.  The  fcantling  at  the  keel  is  given  by 
the  cutting  down  before  fet  off.  The  mould  muft  be 
fo  placed  as  to  touch  the  fweep  of  the  iniide  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  formed  before  by  the  bend  mould,  and  pafs  through 
the  cutting  down  point. 

The  ufe  of  the  firmarks  is  to  find  the  true  places  of 
the  futtocks ;  for  as  they  are  cut  off  three  or  four 
inches  fliort  of  the  keel,  they  muft  be  fo  placed  that 
the  futtock  and  floor  firmarks  may  be  compared  and  co¬ 
incide.  Notwithftanding  which,  if  the  timbers  are  not 
very  carefully  trimmed,  the  head  of  the  futtock  may 
be  either  within  or  without  its  proper  half  breadth  ;  to 
prevent  which  a  half  breadth  ftaff  is  made  ufe  of. 

The  half  breadth  ftaff  may  be  one  inch  fquare,  and 
of  any  convenient  length.  Upon  one  fide  of  it  are  fet 
off  from  one  end  the  feveral  half  breadths  of  all  the 
timbers  in  the  after  body,  and  thofe  of  the  fore  body 
upon  the  oppofite  fide.  On  the  other  two  Tides  are  fet 
off  the  feveral  heights  of  the  fheer,  the  after  body  on 
one  fide,  and  the  fore  body  on  its  oppofite.  Two  Tides 
of  the  ftaff  are  marked  half  breadths ,  and  the  other  two 
(ides  heights  of  the  fleer. 

The  ftaff  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  floor-timbers 
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faftened  on  the  keel,  and  levelled  acrofs,  the  futtocks 
muft  next  be  faftened  to  the  floor  timbers  ;  but  they 
muft  be  fet  firft  to  their  proper  half  breadth  and  height. 

The  half  breadth  ftaff,  with  the  afiiftance  of  the  ram- 
linc  §,  ferves  to  fet  them  to  the  half  breadth  :  for  as  §  See  next 
the  keel  of  a  boat  is  generally  perpendicular  to  the  ho-  Chapter, 
rfzon,  therefore  the  line  at  which  the  plummet  is  fuf- 
pended,  and  which  is  moveable  on  the  ram  line,  will  be 
perpendicular  to  the  keel.  Whence  we  may  by  it  fet 
the  timbers  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  then  fet  them 
to  their  proper  half  breadths  by  the  ftaff :  and  when 
the  two  firmarks  coincide,  the  futtock  will  be  at  its 
proper  height,  and  may  be  nailed  to  the  floor  timbers, 
and  alfo  to  the  breadth  ribband,  which  may  be  fet  to 
the  height  of  the  fleer  by  a  level  laid  acrofs,  taking  the 
height  of  the  fheer  by  the  ftaff  from  the  upper  fide  of 
the  keel  ;  by  which  means  we  fhall  difeover  if  the  rib¬ 
band  is  exa&ly  the  height  of  the  fheer  ;  and  if  not,  the 
true  height  may  be  fet  off  by  a  pair  of  compaffes  from 
the  level,  and  marked  on  the  timbers. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Practice  of  Ship-dull  ding. 

The  elevation,  proje&ion,  and  half-breadth  plans,  of 
a  propofed  fhip  being  laid  down  on  paper,  we  muft 
next  proceed  to  lay  down  thefe  feveral  plans  on  the 
mould  loft  of  the  real  dimenfions  of  the  fhip  propofed 
to  be  built,  and  from  which  moulds  for  each  feparate 
part  are  to  be  made.  The  method  of  laying  down 
thefe  plans,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  will,  it  is 
prefumed,  be  no  very  difficult  talk  to  accomplffh,  as  it 
is  no  more  than  enlarging  the  dimenfions  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  draughts ;  and  with  refpeft  to  the  moulds,  they  are 
very  eafily  formed  agreeable  to  the  figure  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  fhip  laid  down  in  the  mould  loft. 

Blocks  of  wood  are  now  to  be  prepared  upon  which 
the  keel  is  to  be  laid.  Thefe  blocks  are  to  be  placed 
at  nearly  equal  diftances,  as  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  their  upper  furfaccs  may  be  exa&ly 
in  the  fame  plane,  and  their  middle  in  the  fame  ftraight 
line.  This  laft  is  eafily  done  by  means  of  a  line  ftretch* 
ed  a  little  more  than  the  propofed  length  of  the  keel  $ 
and  the  upper  planes  of  thefe  blocks  may  be  verified  by 
a  long  and  ftraight  rule  ;  and  the  utmoft  care  and  pre¬ 
caution  muft  be  taken  to  have  thefe  blocks  properly 
bedded.  Each  block  may  be  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
longer  than  the  keel  is  in  thicknefs  ;  their  breadth  from 
1  2  to  14  inches,  and  their  depth  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  half. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  keel  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
mould  loft,  and  the  keel  is  to  be  prepared  accordingly* 

As,  however,  it  is  feldom  pofiible  to  procure  a  piece 
of  wood  of  fufficient  length  for  a  keel,  efpecially  if  for 
a  large  fhip,  it  is,  therefore,  for  the  moft  part  neceffary 
to  compofe  it  of  feveral  pieces,  and  thefe  pieces  are  to 
be  fcarfed  together,  and  fecurely  bolted,  fo  as  to  make 
one  entire  piece.  It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that 
the  pieces  which  compofe  the  keel  ought  to  be  of  fuch 
lengths,  that  a  fcarf  may  not  be  oppofite  to  the  ftep  of 
any  of  the  malls..  Rabbets  are  to  be  formed  on  each 
fide  of  the  keel  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  planks  next 

to 


(e)  The  term  rafting  is  ufed  when  any  line  is  drawn  by  fuch  an  mftrument  inftead  of  a  pencil 
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to  it,  or  garboard  ft  rake,  and  the  keel  is  to  be  laid  on 
the  blocks  (f). 

The  ftem,  and  the  poft,  and  the  feveral  tranfoms  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  are  to  be  prepared  from  the  moulds,  and 
rabbeted  in  like  manner  as  the  keel,  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  plank.  The  tranfoms  are  to  be  bolted  to  the 
poft  at  their  middle,  each  at  its  refpe&ive  height,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  elevation  in  the  mould  loft,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  tranfoms  are  to  be  firmly  conne&ed  with 
the  fafhion- pieces.  Both  ftem  and  poll  are  then  to  be 
erected,  each  at  its  refpe&ive  extremity  of  the  keel. 
The  [tenons  at  the  heel  of  each  being  let  into,  mortifes 
prepared  to  receive  them,  and  being  fet  to  their  proper 
rakes  or  angles  with  the  keel,  are  to  be  fupported  by 
props  or  fhores.  Pieces  of  wood  called  dead  wood  are 
to  be  laid  upon  and  fixed  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel 
towards  the  fore  and  aft  parts  of  it  \  tuo  deepnefs  of 
the  dead  wood  increafing  with  its  diftance  from  the  mid¬ 
dle,  agreeable  to  the  propofed  form  of  the  cutting 
down  line. 

A  line  is  to  beftretched  from  the  middle  of  the  head 
of  the  ftem  to  that  of  the  poft,  called  the  ram  line , 
upon  which  is  a  moveable  line  with  a  plummet  affixed 
to  it.  The  midfhip  and  other  frames  are  to  be  ere&ed 
upon  the  keel  at  their  proper  ftations.  The  extremities 
of  each  frame  are  fctat  equal  diflances  from  the  vertical 
longitudinal  fe&ion  of  the  fhip,  by  moving  the  frame 
in  its  own  plane  until  the  plumb-line  coincides  with  a 
mark  at  the  middle  between  the  arms  of  each  frame  ; 
and  although  the  keel  is  inclined  to  the  horizon,  yet 
the  frames  may  alfo  be  fet  perpendicular  to  the  keel  by 
means  of  the  plumb-line.  The  fhores  which  are  fup- 
porting  the  frames  are  now  to  be  feenrely  fixed,  that  the 
pofition  of  tlie  frames  may  not  be  altered.  The  rib¬ 
bands  are  now  to  be  nailed  to  the  frames  at  their  pro¬ 
per  places,  the  more  effe&ually  to  fecure  them  ;  and  the 
intermediate  vacancies  between  the  frames  filled  up  with 
filling  timbers.  For  a  perfpe&ive  view  of  a  fhip  framed, 
fee  Plate  CCCCLIV.  fig.  2. 

The  frames  being  now  ftationed,  proceed  next  to 
fix  on  the  planks,  of  which  the  wales  are  the  principal, 
being  much  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the  reft,  as  is  re¬ 
presented  in  the  midfhip  frame,  Plate  CCCXIV..  Ihe. 
harpins,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  continuation  ot 
the  wales  at  their  fore  ends,  are  fixed  acrofs  the  hawfe 
pieces,  and  furround  the  fore  part  of  the  fhip.  The 
planks  that  inclofe  the  fhip’s  fides  are  then  brought  about 
the  timbers  ;  and  the  clamps,  which  are  of  equal  thick- 
nefs  with  the  wales,  fixed  oppofite  to  the  wales  within 
the  fhip.  Thefe  are  ufed  to  fupport  the  ends  of  the 
beams,  and  accordingly  ftretch  from  one  end  of  the  fhip 
to  the  other.  The  thick  fluff  or  flrong  planks  of  the 
bottom  within  board  are  then  placed  oppofite  to  the 
feveral  fcarfs  of  the  timbers,  to  reinforce  them  through¬ 
out  the  fhip’s  length.  The  planks  employed  to  line  the 
{hip,  called  the  ceiling  or  foot-waling ,  is  next  fixed  in 
the  intervals  between  the  thick  fluff  of  the  hold.  The 
beams  are  afterwards  laid  acrofs  the  fhip  to  fupport  the 
decks,  and  are  conne&ed  to  the  fide  by  lodging  and 
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hanging  knees :  the  former  of  which  are  exhibited  at  F, 

Plate  CL VI.  See  alfo  the  article  Deck;  and  the  jjLy*' 
hanging-knees,  together  with  the  breadth,  thicknefs,  1 
and  pofition  of  the  keel,  floor  timbers,  futtocks,  top- 
timbers,  wales,  clamps,  thick  (tuff,  planks  within  and 
without,  beams,  decks,  &c.  are  feen  in  the  midfhip 
frame,  Plate  CCCXIV.  and  in  that  article  thefe  feveral 
parts  have  already  been  explained. 

The  cable-bits  being  next  ere&ed,  the  cartings  and 
ledges ,  reprefented  in  Plate  CLVI.  are  difpofed  between 
the  beams  to  flrengthen  the  deck.  The  water-ways  are 
then  laid  on  the  ends  of  the  beams  throughout  the  fhip’s 
length,  and  the  fpirketing  fixed  clofe  above  them. — 

The  upper  deck  is  then  planked,  and  the  firing  placed 
under  the  gunnel ,  ox  ptanjheer,  in  the  waifl.  The  difpo- 
fition  of  thofe  latter  pieces  on  the  timbers,  viz.  the  wa- 
ter-ways,  fpirketing,  upper  deck,  firing,  and  gunnel, 
are  alfo  reprefented  in  the  midfhip  frame,  Plate  CCCIV. 

Then  proceed  next  to  plank  the  quarter  deck  and 
forecallle,  and  to  fix  the  partners  of  the  mails  and  cap- 
fterns  with  the  coamings  of  the  hatches.  lhe  breajl - 
books  are  then  bolted  acrofs  the  ftem  and  bow  within- 
board,  the  ftep  of  the  foremaft  placed  on  the  keif  on, 
and  the  riders ,  exhibited  in  the  Midship  Frame,  fay¬ 
ed  to  the  infide  of  the  timbers,  to  reinforce,  the  fides  in 
different  parts  of  the  fhip’s  length.  The  pointers ,  if 
any,  are  afterwards  fixed  acrofs  the  hold  diagonally  to 
fupport  the  beams  ;  and  the  crotches  ftationed  in  the  af¬ 
ter  hold  to  unite  the  half  timbers.  The  Jleps  of  the 
mainmaft  and  capfterns  are  next  placed ;  the  planks  of 
the  lower  decks  and  orlop  laid ;  the  navel-hoods  fayed 
to  the  hawfe  holes  ;  and  the  knees  of  the  head,  or  cut¬ 
water,  conne&ed , to  the  ftern.  The  figure  of  the  head 
is  then  ere&ed,  and  the  trail-board  and  cheeks  fixed  on 
the  fide  of  the  knee. 

Tlie  t  ajar  el  and  quarter- pieces,  which  terminate  the 
fhip  abaft,  the  former  above  and  the  latter  on  each  fide, 
are  then  difpofed,  and  the  flern  and  quarter  galleries 
framed  and  fupported  by  their  brackets.  The  pumps, 
with  their  well,  are  next  fixed  in  the  hold ;  the  limber 
boards  laid  on  each  fide  of  the  kelfon,  and  the  garboard 
jlrake  fixed  on  the  fhip’s  bottom  next  to  the  heel  with* 
out. 

The  hull  being  thus  fabricated,  proceed  to  feparate 
the  apartments  by  bulkheads  or  partitions,  to  frame 
the  port-lids,  to  fix  the  catheads  and  chefs-trees  ;  to 
form  the  hatchways  and  fcuttles,  and  fit  them  with  pro¬ 
per  covers  or  gratings.  Next  fix  the  ladders  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  hatchways,  and  build  the  manger  on  the  lower 
deck,  to  carry  off  the  water  that  runs  in  at  the  hawfe- 
holes  when  the  fhip  rides  at  anchor  in  a  fea.  The 
bread- room  and  magazines  are  there  lined ;  and  the 
gunnel,  rails,  and  gangways  fixed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  fhip.  The  cleats,  kevels,  and  ranges,  by  which  the 
ropes  are  faflened,  are  afterwards  bolted  or  nailed  to  the 
fides  in  different  places. 

The  rudder,  being  fitted  with  its  irons,  is  next  hung 
to  the  flern-pofl,  and  the  tiller  or  bar,  by  which  it  is 
managed,  let  into  a  mortife  at  its  upper  end.  The 
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(t)  In  flaps  of  war,  which  are  a  long  while  in  building,  it  has  been  found  that  the  keel  is  often  apt  to  rot 
before  they  are  finilhed.  Upon  this  account,  therefore,  fome  builders  have  begun  with  the  floor  timbers,  and  add- 
ed  the  keel  afterwards. 
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fcupperst  or  leaden  tabes,  that  carry  the  water  off  from 
the  decks,  are  then  placed  In  holes  cut  through  the 
fhip’s  Tides;  and  the  Jlandards  reprefented  in  the  Mid¬ 
ship  Frame,  Plate  CCCXIV.  bolted  to  the  beams 
and  Tick's  above  the  decks  to  which  they  belong.  The 
poop  lantliorns  are  lad  fixed  upon  their  cranes  over  the 
flern,  and  the  bilge-ways  or  cradles  placed  under  the 
bottom  to  conduct  the  fliip  deadily  into  the  water 
whilfl  launching. 

As  the  various  pieces  which  have  been  mentioned 
above  are  explained  at  large  in  their  proper  places,  it  is 
therefore  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  de- 
feription  of  them  here. 

Chap.  VII.  Of  Improvements  in  the  Majls  and  Rudder. 

Since  the  article  Mast  was  printed,  an  account  of 
a  method  for  refioring  mads  of  (hips  when  wounded, 
or  otherwife  injured,  in  an  eafy,  cheap,  and  expeditious 
manner,  by  Captain  Edward  Pakenham  of  the  royal 
navy,  has  been  publifhed  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the 
FJaptain  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Ffcnham.  Arts,  &c.  Captain  Pakenham  introduces  his  invention 
with  the  following  obfervations  : 

“  Among  the  various  accidents  which  fhips  are  liable 
to  at  fea,  none  call  more  for  the  attention  and  exertion 
of  the  officer  than  the  fpeedy  refitting  of  the  mails  ; 
and  having  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  laft  war,  the  very 
great  deftru&ion  made  among  the  lower  mads  of  our 
fhips  from  the  enemy’s  mode  of  fighting,  as  well  as  the 
very  great  expcnce  and  delay  in  refitting  a  fleet  after 
an  a&ion,  particularly  acrofs  the  Atlantic — a  very 
Ample  expedient  has  fuggeded  itfelf  to  me  as  a  refourcc 
in  part  ;  which  appears  fo  very  fpeedy  and  fecure,  that 
die  capacity  of  the  meaned  failor  will  at  once  conceive 
it.  I  therefore  think  it  my  duty  to  date  my  ideas  of 
the  advantages  likely  to  refult  from  it  ;  and  I  fhall  feel 
myfelf  exceedingly  happy  ffiould  they  in  anywife  con¬ 
tribute  to  remedy  the  evil. 

“  My  plan,  therefore,  is,  to  have  the  heels  of  all 
lower  mads  fo  formed  as  to  become  the  heads  :  but  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  above  plan  to  have  the  fmall- 
ed  alteration  made  in  the  heels  of  the  prefent  lower 
mads  ;  for  as  all  line-ofibattle  fhips  mads  are  nine  inches 
in  diameter  larger  at  the  heel  than  at  the  head,  it  will 
follow,  that  by  letting  in  the  treflel-trees  to  their  pro¬ 
per  depth,  the  mad  will  form  its  own  cheeks  or  hounds; 
and  I  flatter  myfelf  the  following  advantages  will  refult 
from  the  above  alteration. 

Fird,  I  mud  beg  to  obferve,  that  all  line-of-battle 
fhips  bury  one  third  of  their  lower  mafts,  particularly 
three-deckers  ;  it  therefore  follows,  that  if  the  wounds 
are  in  the  upper  third,  by  turning  -  the  mad  fo  as  to 
make  the  heel  the  head,  it  will  be  as  good  as  new  ;  for, 
in  eight  actions  I  was  prefent  in  lad  war,  I  made  the 
following  obfervations  : 

“  That  in  the  faid  a&ions  fifty-eight  lower  mads  were 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  be  fhifted,  thirty-two  of 
which  had  their  wounds  in  the  upper  third,  and  of  courfe 
the  fhips  detained  until  new  mads  were  made.  And 
when  it  is  confidered  that  a  lower  mad  for  a  90  or  74 
dands  government  in  a  fum  not  lefs,  I  am  informed, 
than  2000  1.  to  2300  1.  the  advantages  acrofs  the  At¬ 
lantic  refulting  from  the  aforefaid  plan  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  obvious ;  not  to  mention  the  probability  of  there 
being  no  fit  fpars  in  the  country,  which  was  the  cafe  in 
VouXVlL  Part  II. 
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the  indances  of  the  Ifis  and  Princefs  Royal;  and  as^mprove- 
I  was  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  fhe  Ifis  at  that  time,  nen.fs  m 
I  am  more  particular  ,  in  the  circumdance  of  that  ^4^4! 
fliip.  The  Ifis  had  both  her  lower  mads  wounded  der. 
above  the  cathar  pins  in  her  action  with  the  Cx-  — — v*"*"* 
far,  a  French  74  ;  and  as  there  were  no  fpars  at  New 
York,  the  Ifis  was  detained  five  weeks  at  that  place.— 

Now,  if  her  mads  had  been  fitted  on  the  plan  I  have 
propofed,  I  am  confident  flie  would  have  been  ready  for 
fea  in  48  hours  ;  and  as  a  further  proof,  I  beg  leave 
to  add,  that  the  whole  fleet,  on  the  glorious  1  2th  of 
April,  had  not  the  lead  accident  of  any  confequence  ex¬ 
cept  what  berel  their  lower  mads,  which  detained  them 
between  eight  and  ten  weeks  at  Jamaica. 

“  The  delay  of  a  fhip  while  a  new  mad  is  making, 
and  probably  the  fleet  being  detained  for  want  of  that 
fhip,  which .  frequently  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  lad 
war,  the  taking  of  fliipwrights  from  other  work,  with  a 
variety  of  inconveniences  not  neceflary  to  mention  here, 
mud  be  obvious  to  every  officer  that  has  made  the 
fmalled  obfervations  on  fea  actions. 

“  You  will  further  obferve,  that  this  fubflitute  is 
formed  on  the  mod  Ample  principle,  fitted  to  the 
meaned  capacity,  and  calculated  to  benefit  all  fliips, 
from  a  fird-rate  down  to  the  fmalled  merchantman,  in 
cafes  of  an  accident  by  fliot,  a  fpring,  a  rottennefs, 
particularly  as  thefe  accidents  generally  happen  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  mad  and  above  the  cheeks. 

“  It  might  probably  be  obje&cd,  that  a  difficulty  and 
fome  danger  might  arife  from  the  wounded  part  of  the 
mad  being  below  ;  but  this  will  at  once  be  obviated, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  as  the  wounded  part  is  be¬ 
low  the  wedges,  it  may  with  eafe  be  both  fiflied,  cafed, 
and  feeured,  to  any  fize  or  degree  you  pleafe,  with  the 
addition  of  its  being  wedged  on  each  deck.” 

Fig.  41.  reprefents  a  mad  of  a  firft-rate  in  its  proper 
date,  the  figures  reprefenting  its  thicknefs  at  the  diffe¬ 
rent  divifions. 

Fig.  42.  the  fame  mad  inverted,  the  heel  forming  the 
head,  and  the  treffel-trecs  let  into  their  proper  depth, 
the  additional  thicknefs  of  the  mad  forming  its  own 
cheeks. 

Fig*  43*  *he  propofed  mad,  the  figures  reprefenting 
the  thicknefs  of  the  mad  in  the  propofed  alterations  ; 
a*  the  heel  made  fquare  ;  l ,  the  letting  in  of  the  treflel- 
trees  ;  c9  the  third  proportion  of  thicknefs  continued  up 
to  where  the  fourth  is  in  the  prefent  mad,  or  at  lead 
fome  little  diflancc  above  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks, 
which  is  always  looked  upon  as  the  weaked  part  of  the 
mad  ;  and  by  its  being  fo  proportioned,  the  mad,  when 
turned,  will  be  nearly  as  drong  in  the  partners  as  before. 

As  the  expence  of  a  mad  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  imagined,  it  is  therefore  thought  proper  to 
fubjoin  the  following  datement  of  the  feveral  articles 
ufed  in  making  a  74  gun  fhip’s  mainmad. 

Fifhes  for  a  fpindle,  2 1  inches,  2  nails  of  Value. 

two  mads,  -  -  L.  101  3  1 1  ' 

Two  fide  fi flies,  22  inches,  2  ditto,  133 

Fore  and  aft  fiflies,  22  inches,  2  nails  of 
one  mad,  -  66 

Fiih  J  2  if  inches,  1  nail  of  half  a  mad,  29 
>  On  the  fore  pa  it. 

Iron  9  3  qrs  19  lbs  j 

Aries  load  baulk,  2  loads  22  feet,  -  j2 
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1 

Breadthning  3  2  loads  7  feet, 

>  Dantzic  fir  timber. 

II 

1 

7 

C  Cheeks  S  4  loads  2  feet, 

20 

18 

4 

£lron,  5  cwt.  2  qrs  241b. 

8 

0 

0 

Knees,  elm  timber,  1 3  feet, 

0 

15 

2 

Iron,  2  qrs.  14  lb. 

Hoops  and  bolts  on  the  body,  13  cwt. 

0 

I  qr. 

l7 

<5 

16  lb. 

18 

JS 

0 

2  loads  id  feet, 

Iron,  3  qrs.  10  lb. 

Crofs  trees,  ftraiglit  oak  timber,  fecond  fort 
i  load  1 2  feet, 

Iron,  2  qrs.  2  lb. 

Cap,  elm  timber,  1  load  24  feet, 

Iron,  2  cvvt.  14  lb. 

Fullings,  bolfters,  bollins,  and  Dantzic  fir, 
1  load  2  feet, 

Workman  (hip, 


10 

1 

5 

o 

4 

2 

5 
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6 
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Main-topmaft  of  a  74  gun  fhip, 
Main  t©p-gallant-maft, 


5*3  ^ 
50  16 
8  11 


In  order  to  leffen  the  enormous  expence  of  marts,  a 
propofal  was  made  fome  years  ago  to  conftrudf  them 
hollow  ;  and  the  author  having  premifed  feveral  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  had  made,  proceeds  as  Follows : 

“  Galileo  taught  us,  that  the  refiftance  or  ftrength 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  is  to  that  of  a  full  cylinder^  con¬ 
taining  the  fame  quantity  of  matter,  as  the  total  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  hollow  one  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  full  one; 
and  thefe  experiments  {how  us,  that  the  ftrength  or  re- 
fiftance  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  wood,  faftened  toge* 
ther  at  each  end,  and  conne&ed  by  a  pillar,  pillars,  or 
framing,  increafes,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degreee,  cateris 
paribus ,  as  the  diftance  between,  them  and  number  of 
pillars,  provided  the  force  is  applied  in  the  line  or  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  pillars. 

“  It  is  furprifing  that  this  difeovery  of  Galileo  has  not 
been  made  fubfervient  to  more  ufeful  purpofes.  It  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  couftru&ion  of  mails,  as 
not  requiring  that  the  hollow  cylinder  fhould  be  made 
of  one  folid  piece  of  wood  (a). 

«  However,  the  foregoing  experiments  teach  us,  that 
the  fame  advantages  may  be  obtained  by  other  forms 
befides  that  of  a  cylinder  ;  and  that  perhaps  not  only  in 
a  fuperior  degree,  but  likewife  with  greater  facility  of 
execution  ;  as  by  adopting  a  fquare  figure,  but  more 
particularly  by  conftru&ing  them  of  feparate  pieces  of 
wood,  placed  at  proper  diftances  from  each  other,  in 
the  following  or  any  other  manner  that  may  be  found 
rnoft  convenient.  Fig.  44’  45>  an<^  exhibit  each 
the  tranfverfe  fe&ion  of  a  maft*  in  which  the  fmall  cir¬ 
cles  reprefent  the  trees  or  upright  pieces  of  wood,  and 
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the  lines  the  beams  or  framing  of  wood,  which  are  cm- Improve, 
ployed  at  proper  places  and  at  proper  diftances  from  ^ 
cacti  other,  for  connecting  them  together.  Perhaps  fo-  ^nd  Rub 
lid  frames  of  wood,  placed  at  proper  diftances  from  each  der. 
other,  and  filling  up  the  whole  dotted  fpace,  would  an-  ^  ■— 
fwer  better  5  in  which  event,  the  maft  could  be  ftrong. 
ly  hooped  with  iron  at  thofe  places,  and  the  upright 
trees  formed  fquare,  or  of  any  other  convenient  form. 

“  It  will  be  evident  to  thofe  acquainted  with  this  fub- 
je&,  that  fuch  mails  would  be  greatly  ft  ronger  than  com¬ 
mon  ones  containing  the  fame  quantity  of  materials.  It  is 
likewife  evident  that  they  would  be  lefs  apt  to  fpring,  as 
being  fupported  on  a  more  extended  bafe,  and  affording 
*  many  conveniences  for  being  better  fecured  ;  and  that 
they  might  be  conftruCled  of  fncli  wood  as  at  prefent 
would  v  be  deemed  altogether  improper  for  malls  :  a 
circumftance  of  importance  to  Britain  at  all  times,  but 
more  particularly  now,  when  there  is  fuch  difficulty  in 
procuring  wood  proper  for  the  kind  of  malls  in  com* 
men  ufe.” 

An  improvement  in  the  rudder  has  lately  taken  place  An  im. 
in  feveral  fh ip s,  particularly  in  fome  of  thofe  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Eaft  India  company.  It  will,  however,  be^  ri1, 
neceffary  previoufly  to  deferibe  the  ufual  form  of  the 
rudder,  in  order  to  (how  the  advantages  it  poffeffes  when 
conftrudled  agreeable  to  the  improved  method. 

N°  1.  (fig.  47)  reprefents  the  rudder  according  tofy^9f 
the  common  method  of  conftruClion  ;  in  which  AB  is^^f“ 
the  axis  of  rotation.  It  is  hence  evident  that  a  fpace  partI/ 
confiderably  greater  than  the  tranfverfe  fedtion  of  the 
rudder  at  the  counter  mull  be  left  in  the  counter  for  the 
rudder  to  revolve  in.  Thus,  let  CAB  (n°  2.)  be  the 
fedfion  of  the  rudder  at  the  counter  ;  then  there  mult 
be  a  fpace  fimilar  to  CDE  in  the  counter,  in  order  that 
the  rudder  may  be  moveable  as  required.  Hence,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  wafhing  up  the  rudder  cafe,  a 
rudder  coat,  that  is,  a  piece  of  tarred  canvas,  is  nailed 
in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  rudder  and  counter  as  to  co¬ 
ver  the  intermediate  fpace  :  but  the  canvas  being  con¬ 
tinually  wafhed  by  the  fea,  foon  becomes  brittle,  and: 
unable  to  yield  to  the  various  turns  of  the  rudder  with¬ 
out  breaking ;  in  which  cafe  the  {hip  is  of  courfe  left 
pervious  to  the  waves,  even  of  three  or  four  feet  high  5. 
in  fa<ft,  there  are  few  men  bred  to  the  fea  who  have  not 
been  witneffes  to  the  bad  effe£b  of  fuch  a  fpace  being 
left  fo  ill  guarded  againft  the  ftroke  of  the  waves  ;  and 
many  fhips  have,  with  great  probability,  been  fuppofed 
to  founder  at  fea  from  the  quantity  of  water  (hipped 
between  the  rudder  and  counter. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  defeft  that  the  alteration  above 
alluded  to  took  place  ;  which  confifb  in  making  the 
upper  part  AFG  (fig.  48,  n°  1.)  of  the  rudder  ABD 
cylindrical,  and  giving  that  part  at  the  fame  time  a 
caft  forward,  fo  that  the  axis  of  rotation  may  by  that 
means  be  the  line  AD,  parting  as  ufual  from  E  to  D, 
through  the  centres  of  the  braces  which  attach  the  rud¬ 
der  to  the  flern-poft,  and  from  E  to  A  through  the 

axis 


(g)  The  ftrength  of  thefe  cylinders  would  be  ftilT  further  augmented  by  having  folid  pieces  of  wood  placed 
within  them  at  proper  diftances,  and  fecurely  faftened  to  them,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame  princi¬ 
ples,  that  nature  has  furnifhed  reeds  with  joints;  and  for  anfwering,  in  fome  refpe&s,  the  fame  purpofe  as  the 
pillars  in  the  experiments  alluded  to- 
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axis  the  cylinder  AFG,  in  order  that  the  tranfverfe  fec- 
tion  KH  (n°  2.)  at  the  counter  may  be  a  circle  re- 
3  volving  upon  its  centre  ;  in  which  cafe  the  fpace  of 
«r  half  an  inch  is  more  than  fufficient  between  the  rudder 
and  the  counter,  and  confequently  the  necefiity  of  a 
rudder  coat  entirely  done  away.  But  as  it  was  fore¬ 
men,  that  if  the  rudder  by  any  accident  was  unfhipped, 
this  alteration  might  endanger  the  tearing  away  of  the 
counter,  the  hole  is  made  much  larger  than  the  tranf¬ 
verfe  fedion  of  the  cylindric  part  of  the  rudder,  and 
the  fpace  between  filled  up  with  pieces  of  wood  fo  fit¬ 
ted  to  the  counter  as  to  be  capable  of  withftanding  the 
fhock  of  the  fea,  but  to  be  eafily  carried  away  with  the 
rudder,  leaving  the  counter,  under  fuch  circumftances, 
in  as  fafe  a  Hate  as  it  would  be  agreeable  in  the  pre- 
fent  form  of  making  rudders  in  the  navy. 

Chap.  VIII.  Upon  the  Pojttion  of  the  Load-nvater  Line , 
and  the  Capacity  of  a  Ship . 

The  weight  of  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  by 
the  bottom  of  a  fhip  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
fhip  with  its  rigging,  provifions,  and  every  thing  on 
board.  If  therefore  the  exad  weight  of  the  fhip  when 
ready  for  fea  be  calculated,  and  alfo  the  number  of  cu¬ 
bic  feet  in  the  (hip’s  bottom  below  the  load-water  line, 
and  hence  the.  weight  of  the  water  fhe  difplaces  ;  it 
will  be  known  if  the  load-water  line  i3  properly  placed 
in  the  draught. 

The  pofition  of  the  fhip  in  the  draught  may  be  ei¬ 
ther  on  an  even  keel,  or  to  draw  molt  water  abaft  ;  but 
an  even  keel  is  judged  to  be  the  beft  pofition  in  point 
of  velocity,  when  the  (hip  is  conftrudled  fuitable  there¬ 
to,  that  is,  when  her  natural  pofition  is  fuch.  For  when 
a  fhip  is  con  ftru  died  to  fwim  by  the  Hern,  and  when 
brought  down  to  her  load-water  made  to  fwim  on  an 
even  keel  (as  is  the  cafe  with  moil  lhips  that  are  thus 
built),  her  velocity  is  by  that  means  greatly  retarded, 
and  alfo  her  ftrength  greatly  diminifhed  :  for  the  fore¬ 
part  being  brought  down  lower  than  it  fhould  be,  and 
the  middle  of  the  fhip  maintaining  its  proper  depth  in 
the  water,  the  after  part  is  by  that  means  lifted,  and 
the  fhip  is  then  upon  an  even  keel :  but  in  confequence 
of  her  being  out  of  her  natural  pofition,  the  after  part 
is  always  prefling  downwards  with  a  confiderable  flrain, 
v/hich  will  continue  till  the  (hip’s  fheer  is  entirely 
broke,  and  ill  time  would  fall  into  its  natural  pofition 
for  which  reafon  we  fee  fo  many  fhips  with  bro- 


again  ;  _  _ _ _  ...... 

ken  backs,  that  is,  with  their  fheers  altered  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  fheer  rounds  up,  and  the  highefl  part 
is  in  the  midfhips.  # 

Such  are  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  not  paying 
a  due  attention  to  tliofe  points  in  the  conftrudlion  of  a 
draught  ;  therefore,  when  the  load -water  line  is  found 
to  be  fo  fituated  at  a  proper  height  on  the  draught, 
according  to  the  weight  given  for  fuch  a  fhip,  and  alfo 
drawn  parallel  to  the  keel,  as  fuppofing  that  to  be  the 
beH  failing,  trim,  the  next  thing  is  to  examine  whether 
the  body  is  conftrudled  fuitable  thereto,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  above-mentioned  ill  confequences. 

In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  we  mufl  divide  the  Hi  ip 
equally  in  two  lengthwiie  between  the  fore  and  after 
perpendiculars;  and  the  exadl  number  of  cubic  feet  in 
the  whole  battom  beneath  the  load-water  line  being 
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known,  we  mufl  find  whether  the  number  of  cubic 

feet  in  each  part  fo  divided  are  the  fame  ;  and  if  theyter  Lin.e 

are  found  to  be  equal,  the  body  of  the  fhip  may  then  clzalr! 

be  faid  to  be  conftrudled  in  all  refpedls  fuiuble  to  her  -  --y—  \j 

fwimming.on  an  even  keel,  let  the  fhape  of  the  body  be 

whatever  it  will  ;  and  which  will  be  found  to  be  her 

natural  pofition  at  the  load -water  line.  But  if  either 

of  the  parts  fhould  contain  a  greater  number  of  cubic 

feet  than  the  other,  that  part  which  contains  the  great- 

eft  will  fwim  the  moft  out  of  the  water,  and  confc- 

quently  the  other  will  fwim  deepeft,  fuppofntg  the  fhip 

in  her  natural  pofition  for  that  conftrudlion.  In  order, 

therefore,  to  render  the  fhip  fuitably  conftrudled  to  the 

load-water  line  in  the  draught,  which  i.  parallel  to  the 

keel,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  lefs  part  mufl  be 

fnbtradled  from  the  number  contained  in  the  greater 

pait,  and  that  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  filled  out  till 

it  has  increafed  half  the  difference  of  their  quantities, 

and  the  other  part  is  to  be  drawn  in  as  much  ;  hence 

the  two  parts  will  be  equal,  that  is,  each  will  contain 

the  fame  number  of  cubic  feet,  and  the  ihip’s  body  will 

be  conftrudled  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  her  Ivvimniing  on 

an  even  keel. 

If  it  is  propofed  that  the  fhip  laid  down  on  the 
draught  (hall  not  fwim  on  an  even  keel,  but  draw  more 
water  abaft  than  afore,  then  the  fore  and  after  parts  of 
the  (hip’s  body  below  the  load-water  line  are  to  be 
compared  ;  and  if  thefe  parts  are  unequal,  that  part 
which  is  leafl  is  to  be  filled  out  by  half  the  difference, 
and  the  other  part  drawn  in  as  much  as  before. 

It  will  be  neceffary,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  to  calculate  the 
weight  of  a  fhip  ready  equipped  for  fea,  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  weight  of  every  feparate  thing  in  her  and 
belonging  to  her,  as  the  exadl  weight  of  all  the  timber, 
iron,  lead,  mafts,  fails,  rigging,  and  in  fhort  all  the  ma¬ 
terials,  men,  provifions,  and  every  thing  elfe  on  board 
of  her,  from  which  we  (hall  be  able  afterwards  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  the  calculation,  and  whether  the  load-wa- 
ter  line  in  the  draught  be  placed  agreeable  thereto. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  laborious  talk,  upon  account  of 
the  feveral  pieces  of  timber,  &c.  being  of  fo  many  diffe¬ 
rent  figures,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fome  of  the 
timber  entering  the  confirmation  not  being  precifely  de¬ 
termined. 

In  order  .to  afeertain  the  weight  of  the  hull,  the 
timber  is  the  firft  thing  which  comes  under  coniidera- 
tion;  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  timber  contained  in 
the  whole  fabric  muft  be  found  ;  which  we  ftiail  be 
able  to  do  by  help  of  the  draught  and  the  principal 
dimenfions.and  fcantlings  ;  observing  to  diftinguifh  the 
different  kinds  of  timber  from  each  other,  as  they  differ 
confiderably  in  weight  ;  then  the  number  or  cubic  feet 
contained  in  the  different  forts  of  timber  being  reduced 
into  pounds,  and  added,  will  be  the  weight  of  the  tim-  ' 
ber.  In  like,  manner  proceed  to  find  the  w  eight  of  the 
iron,  lead,  paint,  &c.  and  the  true  weight  of  the  whole 
will  be  found. 

In  reducing  quantity  to  weight,  it  may  be  obferved^ee  Hydro* 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  oak  is  equal  to  66  pounds,  and  theJ^'i^cs* 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  other  materials  are  as  follow  : 


Water  being 
Lead  is 
iron 
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891.89 

702.70 
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An  EJlimale  of  the  Weight  of  the  Eighty  Gun  Ship  in 
PlatesCCCCLX.aridCCCCLXI  .as  fitted  for  Seat 
with  fix  Months  Provfions. 


Sum 


213936 


1428  2082 

95  ”36 


Weight  of  the  Hull. 

N°  of  Ft. I  N°  of  lbs.  Ton?.  Lbs. 

SStf^SSB  fc“  lb'  “i 

of  the  eigh  F;r  t;mb€r  at  g  lb.  to 

More  laid  the  cubic  foot 

down.  Elm  timber  at  52  lb.  to 
the  cubic  foot  ^ 

Carve  work  and  lead  work 
Iron  work,  rudder  irons, 
chain-plates,  nails,  See. 

Pitch,  tar,  oakum,  and 
paint 

Cook-room  fitted  with 
fire  hearth 


27040 

4651 

88254 


17920 

16123 


Weight  of  the  Men,  fcfir. 

N9  of  lbs. 

Seven  hundred  men  with  their  1 
effedls,  including  the  officers  > 

and  their  effe&s  -  3 

Ballaft 


Sum 


Tons. 


316961 

1478400 

179536! 


Load-wa. 
ter  Line  ; 
and  Ship'; 
Lbs.  Capacity. 


141  1 1  21 

660 

80I  I I 21 


I.  capacity. 

,.wnn 


12 


z 

39 

8 


160 

171 

894 


Recapitulation. 

3568726 


The  hull  _ 

The  furniture 
Guns  and  ammunition 
Officers  flores 
Provifions 

Weight  of  the  men  and  ballaft 


7  443 


Sum 


437520 

521427 

66559 
1792870 
179536 i 


1593 

>95 

232 

29 

800 

80I 


406 

7.2O 

1747 

1599 

87O 

1121 


,81824633652  1983 


3568726:1593  406 

Weight  of  the  Furniture . 


Complete  fet  of  malls  and  yards, 
with  the  fpare  geer 
Anchors  with  their  flocks,,  and 
mailer’s  llores 
Rigging 

Sails,  complete  fet,  and  fpare 
Calftes  and  hawfers 
Blocks,  pumps,  and  boats 


Sum 


N°oflb<. 

Tons. 

Lbs. 

l6lOOO 

7* 

i960 

39996 

17 

i9x6 

69128 

3° 

1928 

32008 

H 

648 

733  3  2 
62056 

22 

7 

1652 

li76 

43752C 

1195 

720 

Weight  of  the  Guns  and  Ammunition , 


Guns  with  their  carriages 
Powder  and  (hot,  powder  barrels, 
&c. 

Implements  for  the  powder 
Ditto  for  guns,  crows,  handfpikes,  T 

&c.  -  -  3 


j 


Sum 


Weight  of  the  Officers  Stores,  &c. 

Carpenter’s  llores 
Boatfwain’s  ftores- 
Gunner’s  flores 
Caulker’s  llores 
Surgeon  and  chaplain’s  effe&s 


Sum 


3  7  7°3  4 

1 68-  714 

[ 16320 

51  2080 

6500 

2  2020 

2l573 

9  I4I3 

521427 

232  1747 

res,  &c. 

20187 

9  27 

2 1 1 1 2 

9  952 

8964 

4  4 

520c 

1  2  720 

1 1096 

.  4  2136 

66559 

.  29  1599 

Weight  of  the  Provifions. 


Provifions  for  fix  months  for  7°°1 
men,  with  all  their  equipage  y 
Water,  calks,  and  captain’s  table 


Sum 


8 5 897 < 


383  105,0 

9339°°f4i6  2060 


17928708.00  870 


Agreeable  to  the  above  eftimate,  we  find  that  the 
eighty  gun  Ihip,  with  every  thing  on  board  and  fit  for 
fea,  when  brought  down  to  the  load  water  line,  weighs 
8,182,463  pounds,  or  nearly  3653  tons.  It  may  now 
be  known  if  the  load  water  line  in  the  draught  be  pro¬ 
perly  placed,  by  reducing  the  immerfed  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  into  cubic  feet.  For  if  the  eighty  gun  Ihip,  when 
brought  down  to  the  load  water  line,  weighs  3^53 
tons,  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  mull  alfo  be  3653 
tons  :  now  a  cubic  foot  of  fait  water  being  fuppofed  to 
weigh  74  pounds,  if  therefore  8182463  be  divided  by 
74,  the  quotient  is  1 10573,  the  number  of  cubical  feet 
which  fhe  mud  difplace  agreeable  to  her  weight.  ^ 

It  is  now  necelfary  to  find  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
contained  in  the  fhip’s  bottom  below  the  load  water 
line  by  calculation.  If  the  bottom  was  a  regular  folid, 
this  might  be  very  eafily  done  ;  but  as  it  is  otherwife, 
we  mull  be  fatisfied  with  the  following  method  by  ap* 
proximation,  firll  given  by  M-.  Bouguer.  .  ^ 

’Fake  the  lengths  of  every  other  of  the  lines  that  Method  0 
prefent  the  frames  in  the  horizontal  plane  upon  the  up-  calculating 
per  water  line  ;•  then  find  the  fum  of  thefe  together, the  comet 
with  half  the  foremoll  and  aftermoll  frames.  Now  muU°*  "  *f  ° 
tiply  that  fum  by  the  diftance  between  the  frames,  and^ip# 
the  produd  is  the  area  of  the  water  line  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  foremoll  and  aftermoll  frames :  then  find  the 
area  of  that  part  abaft  the  after  frame,  which  forms  a 
trapezium,  and  alfo  the  poll  and  rudder  ;  find  alfo  the 
area  of  that  part  afore  the  foremall  frame,  and  alfo  of 
the  Hem  and  gripe  ;  then  thefe  areas  being  added  to 
that  firll  found, -and  the  fum  doubled,  wiH  be  the  area 
of  the  furface  of  the  whole  water  line..  The  reafon  of 
this  rule  will  be  obvious  to  thofe.  acquainted  with  the 
firll  principles  of  mathematics. 

The  areas  of  the  other  water  line  may  be.  found  in 
the  fame  manner :  then  the  fum  of  all  thefe  areas,  «x- 
cept  that  of  the  uppermoll  and  lowermoft,  of  which  on¬ 
ly  one  half  of  each  mull  be  taken,  being  multiplied  by 
the  diftance  between  the  water  lines  (thefe  lines  in  the 
plane  of  elevation  being  equidiftant  from  each  other), 
and  the  produdl  will  be  the  folid  content  of  the  fpace 
contained  bet vveea  the  lower  and  load  water  lines. 

Add 
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Load^wa*  Add  the  area  of  the  lower  water  line  to  the  area  of 
*er  idne^  the  Upper  fide  of  the  keel ;  multiply  half  that  fum  fry 
Capadty .*  diftance  between  them,  the  produdl  will  be  the  fo- 
P  lid  content  of  that  part  between  the  lower  water  line 
and  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  fuppofing  them  parallel  to 
each  other.  But  if  the  lower  water  line  is  not  parallel 
to  the  keel,  the  above  half  fum  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  diftance  between  them  at  the  middle  of  the  fhip. 

The  folid  contents  of  the  keel  muft  be  next  found, 
by  multiplying  its  length  by  its  depth,  and  that  pro- 
dudl  by  the  breadth.  Then  the  fum  of  thefe  folid  con* 
tents  will  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  the 
immerfed  part  of  the  {hip’s  bottom,  or  that  part  below 
the  load  water  line. 

I  Determination  of  the  number  of  Cubic  Feet  contained  in 

the  Bottom  of  the  Eighty  Gun  Ship ,  See  Plates 
CCCCLX.  and  CCCCLXI. 

54 

Applied  to  The  fore  body  is  divided  into  live,  and  the  after  bo- 
h  He  eighty  fiy  into  ten,  equal  parts  in  the  horizontal  plane  ;  be- 
|  -un  fiup.  £^eg  ^  parts  contained  between  the  foremoft  timber 
and  the  Item,  and  the  aftermoft  timber  and  the  poft. 
The  plane  of  elevation  is  alfo  divided  into  five  equal 
parts  by  water  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  keel.  Thefe 
water  lines  are  alfo  deferibed  upon  the  horizontal 
plane. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  there  muft  be  five  inches 
added  to  each  line  that  reprefents  a  frame  in  the  hori¬ 
zontal  plane  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank,  that  being 
nearly  a  mean  between  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  next 
the  water  and  that  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bottom. 


*5 


-C 


Upper  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat . 

r  frame  dead  flat  is  24  ft  10  in.  one  half  of 
which  is  -  . 

ftame  (4) 
frame  3 
frame  7 
frame  1 1 
frame  15 
frame  19 
frame  23 
frame  27 
frame  31 

frame  35  is  16  feet  3  incl 
which  is 


Sum 

Diftance  between  the  frames. 
Product 

Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  poft 

Sum 


Ft.  In. 


12 

5 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24. 

10 

24 

10 

24 

9i 

24 

5 

23 

10 

•  22 

9 

-  20 

11 

the  half  of 

8 

236 

7 

•-  lO 

11 

2582 

8f 

78 

O 

5 

6 

2666 

2{- 

2 

•3 


-CJ 

H 


1  D  I  N  G, 

Second  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat . 

■"frame  dead  flat  is  23  feet  lof  inches,  the 
half  of  which  is 

frame  (4)  -  -  * 

frame  3 

frame  7 

frame  11 

frame  15 

frame  19  -  - 

frame  23 
frame  27 

frame  31  -  -  -  r 

frame  35  is  8  feet  6  inches*  the  half  of 
which  is  - 


Ft.  In. 


413 

load-wa¬ 
ter  Line 
and  Ship’s 
Capacity* 


Sum 

Diftance  between  the  frames 
Produdt 

Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  poft 

Sum 


Area  of  the  2d  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft  4868 

Third  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flht 

frame  dead^flat  is  22  feet  14  inches — half  i  f 
frame  (4) 
frame  3 
frame  7 
frame  11 
£  <  frame  ic 


Jq 

H 


frame  19 
frame  23 
frame  27 
frame  31 

L  frame  35  is  4  feet  3  inches — half 


Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  poft 


Area  of  the  3d  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft  4203 

i  ■ 

Fourth  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat, 


cs 

43 

8 

u 

-O 

<u 


frame  deadflat  is  20  feet  1  inch — half 
frame  (4) 
frame  3 
frame  7 
frame  1 1 
w  frame  15 

Carry  over 


4 

3 

219 

7} 

10 

1  & 

2397 

4 

31 

7 

5 

5 

2434 

4 

2 

4868 

8 

Ft. 

frr. 

alf  i  f 

22 

I* 

22 

22 

li- 

22 

1 

21 

5 

20 

84 

19 

l6 

5 

I  I 

24 

2 

1 

I  90 

H 

IO 

I  1 

208  I 

8 

*4 

5t 

5 

6 

2101 

7  i 

2 

4203 

3 

Ft. 

In. 

10 

O  i 

20 

1 

20 

l 

*9 

1  I 

19 

li. 

19 

0 

108 

9.  ’ 

Brought' 


Area  of  the  load  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft  5  3  3  a.  5 


4T4 

l.oad' wa¬ 
ter  Line 
and  Ship’s 
Capacity* 


SHIP  -  BUILDING. 


*X3 

pS 


Brought  over 
frame  19 
frame  23 
frame  27 
frame  3 1 
b  frame  35  is  1 


foot  1  ix  inches — half 


Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  poll 


Ft. 

In. 

I08 

9 

*7 

li 

14 

10 

10 

1 1 

5 

1 1 

0 

Hi 

159 

0 

10 

I  X 

1735 

9 

9 

9 

5 

0 

1750 

6 

2 

Upper  or  Load  water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat \ 


a 

JZ 

'S 

-Q 


r  frame  dead  fiat  is  24  feet  10  inches— half 
j  frame  E 
J  frame  I 
1  frame  N 
frame 

Lframe  W  is  15  feet  1  inch— half 


Sum  - 

Dillance  between  the  frames 
Produft 

Area  of  the  part  afore  frame  W 
Hem  and  knee 


Book  I. 

Load.wa, 
ter  Line 
and  Ship’j 
Capacity 


Area  of  the  4th  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft  3501  o 


Fifth  or  Lower  IVater  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat, 

Ft. 

'frame  dead  flat  is  17  feet  2  inches— half  8 


pJ 


frame  (4) 
frame  3  „ 
frame  7 
frame  !  1 
frame  15 
frame  19 
frame  23 
frame  27 
j  frame  31 

w  frame  35  is  1  foot  2^  inches — half 


Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  polt 


Area  of  the  5  th  or  lower  water  line  from 
dead  flat  aft 

Half  the  area  of  the  load  water  line 
Area  of  the  fecond  water  line 
Area  of  the  third  water  line 
Area  of  the  fourth  water  line 
Half  the  area  of  the  lower  water  line 

"Sum  -  - 

Dillance  between  the  water  lines 
Content  in  cubic  feet  between  the  lower 
and  load  water  lines 

Area  of  the  lower  water  line  2678  10 
Area  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel  206  4 

Sum  -  -  2885 

Half  -  -  1442  7 

Dillance  between  the  lower  wa¬ 
ter  line  and  the  keel  4  1 


17 
17 
17 
1 6 

lS 

*3 

8 

4 

2 

o 


In. 

7 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

i 

9 

to 
1  f 

7i 


Sum 

Multiply  by 

Area  of  the  load  water  line  from  dead  flat 
forward 

Second  IVater  Line  afore  Dead  Flat . 


1 15 

4t 

10 

1 1 

1259 

6 

80 

3 

4 

0 

1343 

9 

2 

2687  6 


Ft.  In. 


r  frame  deadflat  is  23  feet  io?  inches— 

-half  1 1 

|  frame  E 

23 

10 

j  frame  I 

23 

5 

1  frame  N  - 

22 

5 

|  frame 

19 

11 

l  frame  W  is  1 1  feet  1 1  inches — half 

5 

"4 

121 

ioi 

IO 

II 

I330 

2 

4 

84 

4 

64 

1339 

5 

2 

2678 

IO 

2666 

4868 

8 

4203 

3 

35°* 

0 

1339 

5 

16578 

64 

*4 

I 

Sum 

Dillance  between  the  frames  * 

Product  - 

Area  of  the  part  afore  frame  W,  with  the 
Hem  and  knee 

Sum  -  -  - 


107 

Si 

IO 

11 

1173 

9 

43 

9 

12X7 

6 

2 

Area  of  the  fecond  water  line  from  dead  flat 
forward  -  -  2435 


67695  8* 


Pi 

.g 

Pi 

<U 


-G 


Third  IVater  Line  afore  Dead  Flat . 

frame  dead  fiat  is  22  feet  i|  inch— half 
frame  E 
frame  I 

frame  N  - 


frame  Q_ 

.  frame  W  is  7  feet — half 


Ft. 
1 1 
22 
21 
20 
l6 

3 


In* 

I 

8 

r 

il 

6 


Cub.  feet  contained  between  low¬ 
er  water  line  and  the  keel  5890  61- 

Content  of  the  keel,  lower  part  of  rudder, 
and  falfe  keel 

Cubic  feet  abaft  the  midfliip  frame  under 
water  when  loaded 


Sum  - 

Dillance  between  the  frames 

Produ6l 

Area  of  the  part  afore  W,  with  the  Hera 
and  gripe  - 


5890 

464 


6t  Sum 


94 

64 

10 

11 

1031 

10 

2; 

10 

1057 

8 

2 

74050 


Area  of  the  third  water  line  from  dead  flat 
forward  - 


2115  4 

Fourth 
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Loa^-wa- 
:cr  Line 
and  Ship's 
Rapacity. 


Fourth  Water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat . 


r  frame  dead  flat  is  20  feet  1  inch — ha! 
«£|  j  frame  E 
J  frame  I 
jj|  1  frame  N 
w  I  frame  t 

P  l  frame  W  is  2  feet  9  inches — half 

Sum 

Diftance  between  the  frames 
Produdl 

Area  of  part  before  W,  with-  the  Item  and 
gri*Pe,  • 

Sum 


ward 


Fifth  Water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat \ 


frame  E 
4?  frame  I 
frame  N 

w  frame  QJs  5  feet — half 


Sum  * 

Diftance  between  the  frames 
Product 

Area  of  part  afore 

item  and  knee 

Sum 


Area  of  the  fifth  or  lower  water  line  from 
dead  flat  forward 

Area  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel 

Sum  -  ... 

Half 

Diftance  between  the  lower  water  line  and 
keel 

Content  of  the  part  contained  between  the 


Half  the  area  of  the  load  water  line 
Area  of  the  fecond  water  line 
third  water  line 
fourth  water  line 


Ft. 

In. 

f  10 

04 

20 

*9 

3 

16 

5 

II 

2 

I 

4t 

78 

3x 

10 

1 1 

854 

8 

8 

863 

<5  i 

2 

1727 

li 

Ft 

Jn. 

If  8 

7 

16 

9 

14 

10 

10 

9t 

2 

6 

53 

St 

10 

1 1 

58  3 

7 

2{r 

26 

5 

II  ir 

615 

9 

2 

1231 

6 

87 

4 

13 1 8 

10 

659 

5 

4 

1 

2692 

7* 

/ 

1343 

9 

24!5 

0 

2115 

4 

1727 

if 

S15 

9 

Sum  - 

Diftance  between  the  water  lines 


8236  11* 
4  1 
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Cubic  feet  contained  between  the  lower  and  Ft. 

load  water  lines  -  33634 

Cubic  feet  contained  between  lower  water 

line  and  keel  -  -  2692 

Content  of  the  keel  and  falfe  keel  -  196 

Content  afore  midfhip  frame  under  water 
when  loaded 

Content  abaft  midfhip  frame 
Content  under  water 


415 

Jn,  Tonnage  of 
»  S^P‘  f 

li 

6 


36523 

74050 


Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  fait  water 


1 10573  10 
74  lbs. 


Weight  of  the  whole  fhip  with  every  thing 

on  board  -  -  8182463.8  lbs. 

As  the  weight  of  the  fhip,  with  every  thing  on  board, 
found  by  this  calculation,  is  equal  to  that  found  by  efti- 
mate ;  it  hence  appears  that  the  water  line  is  properly 
placed  in  the  draught.  It  now  only  remains  to  find 
whether  the  body  is  conft rufted  fuitably  thereto,  that 
is,  whether  the  fhip  will  be  in  her  natural  pofition  when 
brought  down  to  that  line.  For  this  purpofc  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  mull  be  ere&ed  27  feet  £  inch,  abaft  dead  flat, 
which  will  be  the  middle  between  the  two  perpendicu¬ 
lars  and  the  place  where  the  centre  of  gravity  fhould 
fall,  that  the  fhip  may  fwim  on  an  even  keel.  The  fo- 
lidity  of  that  part  of  the  bottom  contained  between  the 
faid  perpendicular  and  dead  flat  is  then  to  be  calculated, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  25846  feet  7  inches. 

Solidity  of  the  bottom  afore  dead  flat  36^2^  f.  4  in*. 
- between  the  middle  and  dead  flat  25846  7 

Solid  content  of  the  fore  part  of  the  bot- 

tom  -  -  62369  11 

Solidity  of  the  bottom  abaft  dead  flat  74050  6 
-  between  the  middle  and  deadflat  25846  7 


Solid  content  of  the  aft  part  of  the  bot.  48  203  1 1 
- fore  part  0f  the  bottom  62369  1 1 


Difference 

Half 


14166 

7083 


Hence  the  after  part  of  the  flap’s  bottom  is  too  lean 
by  7083  cubic  feet,  and  the  fore  part  as  much  too  full. 

The  after  part  muft  therefore  be  filled  out  until  it  ha3 
received  an  addition  of  7083  feet,  and  the  fore  part 
muft  be  drawn  in  till  it  has  loft  the  fame  quantity,  and 
the  bottom  will  then  be  conftru&ed  fuitable  to  the  (hip’s 
fwimming  on  an  even  keel. 

Chap.  IX.  Of  the  Tonnage  of  a  Ship . 

This  is  a  queftion  of  equal  importance  and  difficul-  Prop  er  me- 
ty.  By  tile  tonnage  of  a  fhip  is  meant  the  weight  ofhod  °f  cal- 
every  thing  that  can  with  fafety  and  expediency  be  taAula£'"e 
ken  on  board  that  fhip  for  the  purpofe  of  conveyance  :  0f  a 
Jt  is  alfo  called  the  flip's  burthen}  and  it  is  totally 
different  from  the  weight  of  the  whole  as  fhe  floats  in 
the  water.  It  is  perhaps  bell  expreffed  by  calling  it  the 
wight  of  the  cargo.  It  is  of  importance,  becaufe  it  is  by 
this  that  the  merchant  or  freighter  judges  of  the  fitnefs 

of 
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Tonnage  of  of  the  fhip  for  Jus  purpofe.  By  this  government  judge 

t^e  fhips  requisite  for  tranlport  ferviee,  and  by  this 
are  all  revenue  charges  on  the  fh’p  computed.  It  is  no 
lefs  difficult  to  anfwer  this  queition  by  any  general  rule 
which  (hall  be  very  exa£t,  becaufe  it  depends  not  on¬ 
ly  on  the  cubical  dimenfions  of  the  fhip’s  bottom,  but 
alfo  on  the  fcantling  of  her  whole  frame,  and  in  fhort 
on  the  weight  of  every  thing  which  properly  makes 
part  of  a  fliip  ready  to  receive  on  board  her  cargo. 
The  weight  of  timber  is  variable  ;  the  fcantling  of  the 
frame  is  no  lefs  fo.  We  muft  therefore  be  contented 
with  an  average  value  which  is  not  very  remote  from 
the  truth  ;  and  this  average  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by 
any  mathematical  difeufiion,  but  by  obfervation  of  the 
burthen  or  cargo  actually  received,  in  a  great  variety  of 
cafes.  But  fome  fort  of  rule  of  calculation  muft  be 
made  out.  This  is  and  muft  be  done  by  perfons  not  ma¬ 
thematicians.  We  may  therefore  expeft  to  find  it  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  reduced  to  any  principle,  and  that  every 
builder  will  have  a  different  rule.  Accordingly  the  rules 
given  for  this  purpofe  are  in  general  very  whimfical, 
meafures  being  ufed  and  combined  in  a  way  that  feems 
-quite  unconne&ed  with  ftercometry  or  the  meafurement 
of  folids.  The  rules  for  calculation  are  even  affedted 
by  the  interefts  of  the  two  parties  oppofitely  concerned 
.  in  the  refult.  The  calculation  for  the  tonnage  by  which 
the  cuftoms  are  to  be  exadted  by  government  are  quite 
different  from  the  rule  by  which  the  tonnage  of  a  tran- 
fport  hired  by  government  is  computed  ;  and  the  fame 
fhip  hired  as  a  tranfport  will  be  computed  near  one  half 
bigger  than  when  paying  importation  duties. 

Yet  the  whole  of  this  might  be  made  a  very  fimple 
bufinefs  and  very  exadt.  Wheq  the  fhip  is  launched, 
let  her  light-water  line  be  marked,  and  this  with  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  immerfed  part  be  noted  down, 
'  and  be  engroffed  in  the  deed  by  which  the  property  of 

the  fhip  is  conveyed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  weight 
of  her  nulls,  fails,  rigging,  and  fea-ftores,  is  moft  eafily 
obtained  ;  and  every  builder  can  compute  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  body  when  immerfed  to  the  load- water 
line.  The  difference  of  thefe  is  unqueftionably  the  bur¬ 
then  of  the  fhip. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  faid  in  the  laft 
chapter,  that  if  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  which 
the  fhip  difplaces  when  light,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  below  the  light  water  line,  found 
by  the  preceding  method  of  calculation,  be  fubtradted 
from  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  the  bottom 
below  the  load  water  line,  and  the  ^remainder  reduced 
to  tons  by  multiplying  by  74,  the  number  of  pounds  in 
a  cubic  foot  of  fea  water,  and  divided  by  2240,  the 
number  of  pounds  in  a  ton,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
tonnage. 

But  as  this  method  is  very  troublefome,  the  follow¬ 
ing  rule  for  this  purpofe  is  that  which  is  ufed  in  the 
king’s  and  merchant’s  ferviee. 

56  Let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  the  forefide  of  the  ftem 

Common  at  t^e  height  of  the  hawfe  holes  (h),  and  another  per- 
Juie‘  pendicular  from  the  back  of  the  main  poft  at  the  height 
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of  the  wing  tranfom.  From  the  length  between  thefe  two  T onnage  of 
perpendiculars  dedudt  three-fifths  of  the  extreme  breadth  a 
(1),  and  alfo  as  many  times  inches  as  there  are  feet  "  v 
in  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel ;  the  remainder  is  the  length  of  the  keel  for 
tonnage.  Now  multiply  this  length  by  the  extreme 
breadth,  and  the  produdt  by  half  the  extreme  breadth, 
and  this  laft  produft  divided  by  94  is  the  tonnage  re- 
quired. 

Or,  multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage  by 
the  fquare  of  the  extreme  breadth,  and  the  produdt  di¬ 
vided  by  188  will  give  the  tonnage. 


Calculation  of  the  T onnage  of  an  Eighty  Gun  Ship . 
I.  According  to  the  true  method. 

The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  launching 
draught  of  water 
The  weight  of  the  furniture 

The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  light  wa¬ 
ter  mark 


Real  burthen 

II.  By  the  common  rule. 

Length  from  the  forefide  of  the  ftem  at 
the  height  of  the  hawfe  holes,  to  the 
aft  fide  of  the  main  poft,  at  the  height 
of  the  wing  tranfom 

Three-fifths  of  the  extreme  breadth 
is  -  -  29  f.  9t  in. 

Height  of  the  wing  tranfom 
is  28  f.  4  in.  which  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  2i  inches  is  6  8f 

Sum  36  6 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 

Extreme  breadth 

Produdt 

Half  the  extreme  breadth 


Burthen  according  to  the  common 
rule 

Real  burthen 
Difference 


tons 

lbs  1 

1593 

406; 

195 

720, 

—  j 

1788 

1 1 26 

:  3652 

1 9®  3 

1864 

837 

Ft  : 

inch. 

18  s 

10 

36 

6 

M9 

%  4 

49 

8 

7416 

iot 

24 

10 

.84185 

H 

1959 

929 

1864 

857 

95 

72 

57  . 
Iculation 
of  the  ton. 
a^e  of  the 
itfhty  gun 
fliip. 


Hence  an  eighty  gun  (hip  will  not  carry  the  ton-Thesc®m. 
nage  fheis  rated  at  by  about  95  tons.  As  the  body  ofmon  rule* 
this  fhip  is  fuller  than  in  fhips  of  war  in  general,  there  isSiv«  the 
therefore  a  nearer  agreement  between  the  tonnages  fGund^a^few°afp 
by  the  two  different  methods.  It  may  be  obferved  thatgr£;ater)aR(i 
fhips  of  war  carry  lefs  tonnage  than  they  are  rated  at  by  of  mer- 

the  common  rule,  and  that  moft  merchants  fhips  carry  chant  fhips 
T  •  lets,  than 

1  thetru.h. 


f  h  )  In  the  merchant  ferviee  this  perpendicular  is  let  fall  from  the  fore  fide  of  the  ftem  at  the  height  of  the 
wing  tranfom,  by  reafon  of  the  hawfe-holes  being  generally  fo  very  high  in  merchant  fhips,  and  their  Items  alfo 

having  a  great  rake  forward.  ‘  ,  .  . 

(1)  The  breadth  underftood  in  tins  place  is  the  breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide  of  the  plank. 


; 
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f  nna?e  of a  great  deal  more.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  thought 
proper  to  fubjoin  the  dimenfions  of  feveral  ftiips,  with 
the  tonnage  calculated  therefrom. 


corn* 
rul«< 

>  thi' 
ags” 
ioh"! 
ter,i 
er-  I 
itW|l 

th^  ft  jK 

uu.b»  I 


I*  Audacious  of  feventy  four  guns 

Length  on  the  gun  deck 
Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 
Depth  of  the  hold 

Launching  draught  of  water  j 

Load  draught  of  water  J  a[or_e 

\  abaft 

I  he  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  launching 
draught  of  water  -  1509 1 

The  weight  of  the  furniture  1 20 

\Veight  of  the  fh ip  at  her  light  water 
mark 

Weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  load  water 
mark 

Real  burthen 

'L  *,  By  the  common  rule. 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 

Product 

Half  the  extreme  breadth 


168  f.  o  in, 
138  o 


46 

*9 

12 

»7 

20 

21 


9 

9 

o 

4 

6 

6 


678^8. 

1500 


1629  2178 

2776  498 

1146  560 

138  f.  o  in. 
46  9 

6451 
23 


6 

4t 


94)i5°8°3 


I  onnage  according  to  the  common  rule  1 604  64.2 
Real  burthen  .  .  1146560 

Difference 

2.  An  Eaf  India  man. 

Length  between  the  perpendiculars  for¬ 
ward  and  aft 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 
Depth  in  hold 

Launching  draught  of  water 

Load  draught  of  water  3  a[or_e 
.  #  (abaft 

1  he  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  launching 
draught  of  water  -  < 

The  weight  of  the  furniture  50  1 2  a 

Weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  light  water 
mark  -  .  ,5-. 

\\  eight  of  the  fhip  at  her  load  water 

mark  '  -  1637  1670 

Real  burthen 


458 

83 

f.  8  in. 

105 

O 

3« 

O 

l6 

O 

7 

10 

1 1 

10 

*9 

8 

20 

8 

t  t.  21  i61bs. 

Keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 


By  the  common  rule. 


984  1670 

105  f. 

38 


Product 

Half  extreme  breadth 
Tonnage 
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3999 

■9 


94)75810 

80 6  X096 
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Tonnage 
Real  tonnage 

Difference 

3.  A  Cutter . 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 

Launching  draught  of  water  3"  aforre 

I  abaft 

Load  draught  of  water  Jaf0I*5 
.  L  abaft 

The  weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  launch- 
ing 

Weight  of  the  furniture 

Weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  light  wa¬ 
ter  mark 

Weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  load  water 
mark 


4*7 

806  1 096  Tonnage  of 
984  1670  a  ShlP' 

178  5 74 


58  f.  o  in. 
29  o 
5  10 
9  8 
9  o 
12  o 


Real  burthen 


By  the  common  rule. 


Keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 

Produ& 

Half  extreme  breadth 


Tonnage  by  the  common  rule 
Real  tonnage 

Difference 


147 1.  640 lbs. 
9  199 

JS 6  839 

266  1970 
no  1131 

58  f. 

-  29 

1682 

Hr 

94)243^9 

259  1024 
I IO  1 13 1 

148  2133 


The  impropriety  of  the  common  rule  is  hence  manf- 
p'ndenc' on il for 

-fills;  &£££& 

eonftrua  a  model  agreeable  to  the  draught  of  theExJri- 
propofed  Ihip  to  a  fcale  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  mental  rae. 
to  a  foot,  and  let  the  light  and  load  water  lines  be ,hod  of  d«- 
marked  on  it.  Then  put  the  model  in  water,  and  load  >frmininS 
ami  the  fuAc,  of  ,h,  i, 

water  line;  and  let  it  be  fufpended  until  the  water wfltln 
drains  off,  and  then  weighed.  Now  fince  the  weights 
of  fimilar  bodies  are  in  the  tnplicate  ratio  of  their  ho 
mologous  dimenfions,  the  weight  of  the  Ihip  when  light 
,S>  therefore,  equal  to  the  produft  of  the  cube  of  the 
number  of  times  the  fhip  exceed,  the  model  by  the 

weight  of  the  model,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  Ions. 

Hence,  if  the  model  ,s  confirmed  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  fcale,  and  its  weight  expreJTed  in  ounces;  then  to 
the  conftant  logarithm  0.4893556,  add  the  logarithm  of 
the  weight  of  the  model  in  ounces,  and  the  fum  will 
be  the  logarithm  of  the  weight  of  the  Ihip  in  tons 

Again,  the  model  is  to  be  loaded  until  the  furface  of 
the  water  coincides  with  the  load  water  line.  Now  the 
model  being  weighed,  the  weight  of  the  Ihip  is  to  be 
found  by  the  preceding  rule;  then  the  difference  be 
tween  the  weights  of  the  Ihip  when  light  and  loaded 
14  the  tonnage  required.  u 

a  r* 


4 1 8 


Tonnage 

a  Ship. 


ex* 
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of  It  will  alfo  be  worth  while  to  add  the  foilowin. 

aft  rule  of  Mr  Parkins,  who  was  many  years  foreman 
'  of  the  Ihipwrights  in  Chatham  dockyard. 


<f  j 
Soiulitf, 


j.  For  Men  of  IV nr. 

Take  the  length  of  the  gun-deck  from  the  rabbet  of 
the  fteni  to  the  rabbet  of  the  itern-poft.  lj  ot  this  is 
to  be  affirmed  as  the  length  for  tonnage,  ■  C. 

Take  the  extreme  breadth  from  outf.de  to  otrtf.de  of 
the  plank  ;  add  this  to  the  length,  and  take  iT  of  the 
fum  ;  call  this  the  depth  for  tonnage,  =  D. 

Set  up  this  height  from  the  limber  ft  rake,  and  at 
that  height  take  a  breadth  alfo  from  outfade  to  outf.de 
of  plank  in  the  timber  when  the  extreme  breadth  is 
found,  and  another  breadth  in  the  middle  between  that 
and  the  limber  ftrake  •,  add  together  the  extreme 
breadth  and  thefe  two  breadths,  and  take  T  of  the 
for  the  breadth  for  tonnage,  =  D. 

Multiply  L,  D,  and  B  together,  and  div.de  by  49- 
The  quotient  is  the  burthen  in  tons. 

The  following  proof  may  be  given  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  rule.  Column  1.  is  the  tonnage  or  burthen  by 
the  king’s  meafurement ;  col.  2.  is  the  tonnage  by  this 
rule  ;  and,  col.  3.  is  the  weight  adually  received  on 
board  thefe  (hips  at  Blackttakes  : 

2162 

1845 
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alfo  the  additional  weight  neceffary  to  bring  her  down 
to  the  load  water  line. 

In  order  to  conftma  this  fcale  for  a  given  fhip,  it  is 
neceflary  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  by 
the  keel,  and  by  that  part  of  the  bottom  below  each 
water  line  in  the  draught.  Since  the  areas  eft  the  Seve¬ 
ral  water  lines  are  already  computed  for  the  eighty  fun 
(l  ip  laid  down  in  Plates  CCCCLX.  and  CCCCLX L 
the  contents  ©f  thefe  parts  may  hence  be  eafily  found 
for  that  fhip,  and  are  as  follow. 


Vt&ory 

London 

Arrogant 

Diadem 

Adamant 

Dolphin 

Amphion 

Daphne 


100 

90 

74 

64 

5° 

44 

3* 

20 


guns. 


1614 
1369 

i°44 
879 
667 
429 

2.  For  Ships  of  Burthen. 

Take  the  length  of  the  lower  deck  from  the  rabbet 
„  1  i  v  -i.  ~  c  It  •  then  4  t  ot 


i?39 

075 

130H 

1141 

870 

737 

554 

329 


1840 
1677 
1 3 1 4 
965 
886 

758 

549 

374 


Water  difplaced  in 

Uraugot  oj  water. 

Cubic  feet.  | 

tons.  lbs. 

Keel  and  falfe  keel 

Dift.  bet.  keel ) 
andjthw.  line  j 

2  f.  3  in. 

4  1 

66:1.9 

8383.  .j 

21  1855 

283  1233 

Sum 

Dift.  5th  and") 
4th  w.  line  J 

7"  4 

4  1  ■ 

9243.10! 

18657.8!-! 

305  848. 

61 6  828 

Sum 

Dift.  4th  and") 
3d  w.  line  j 

to  5 

4  * 

27901.7-^ 

23574-6?t 

921  1676 
778  1795 

Sum 

Dift.  3d  andl 
2d  w.  line  j 

I46 

4  1 

51476.2!: 

27812.113- 

1700  1231 

918  1775 

Sum 

Dift.  2d  and  1 

1  ft  w.  line  J 

.8  7 

4  1 

79288.3U 

3  *  s8 5.7  i? 

2619  766 

1033  1218 

Sum 

22  8 

1 10573..  u 

365 i  1984 

Conftrudt  any  convenient  fcale  of  equal  parts  to  re- 
prefent  tons,  as  fcale  n’  1.  and  another  to  reprefent 
feet,  as  n°  2.  rw. 

Draw  the  line  AB  (fig.  36  )  limited  at  A,  but  pro-  cccci 
dticed  indefinitely  towards  B.  Make  AC  equal  to  the ^  J 
depth  of  the  keel,  2  feet  3  inches  from  fcale  n  J  2,  andtionof 
the  lum  tor  uie  aepen  iu.  through  C  draw  a  line  parallel  to  AB,  which  will  re-f(-ale<* 

Set  up  that  depth  from  the  limber  ft rake,.  an  prefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel ;  upon  which  fet  off 

C  c  equal  to  21  tons  1855  ta^en  from  fcale  n°  i.1  e 


taxe  iuc  At-ugLxi  - -  —  .  > 

ef  the  item  to  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft ;  then  j 
this  is  the  length  for  tonnage,  =  L. 

Add  the  length  of  the  lower  deck  to  the  extreme 
breadth  from  outfide  to  outf.de  of  plank  ;  and  take  Tr 
of  the  furh  for  the  depth  for  tonnage,  -  D. 


oet  up  mai  ucpn.  ■  ,  , 

bright  take  a  breadth  from  outf.de  to  outfide.^  1  ake 
another  at  *  of  this  height,  and  another  at  T of  the 
height.  Add  the  extreme  breadth  and  thefe  three 
breadths,  and  take  the  4th  of  the  fum  for  the  breadth 

^Multipfy’L,  D,  and  B,  and  divide  by  36t-  The 
quotient  is  the  burthen  in  tons.  ^  .  . 

This  rule  refts  on  the  authority  of  many  fucli  trials, 


Again,  make  AD  equal  to  the  diflance  between  the 


36  tl^e  following  5 

King’s 

Meafm. 

Northington  Indiaman  676 
Granby  Indiaman 
Union  coailier 
Another  coailier 


7  >6 
193 
182 


A&nally 

Rule. 

recd.onbJ. 

1053 

1064 

1179 

1179 

266 

♦  289 

254 

277 

c  H  a  p  .  X.  Of  the  Scale  of  Solidity ♦ 

By  this  fcale  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  by  the 
bottom  of  the  fhip,  for  which  it  is  conftruaed,  anfwer- 
ing  to  a  given  draught  of  water  is  eafily  obtained ;  and 


lower  edge  of  the  keel  and  the  fifth  water  line,  namely, 
6  feet  4  inches,  and  a  line  drawn  through  D  parallel  to 
AB  will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the  lower  water  line  ; 
and  make  D£  equal  to  305  tons  848  lbs,  the  corre- 
fponding  tonnage.  In  like  manner  draw  the  other  wa¬ 
ter  lines,  and  lay  off  the  correfponding  tonnages  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  then  through  the  points  A,  c9  b9  e ,  /, 
g9  h,  draw  the  curve  A  chefgh.  Through  h  draw 
b  B  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  it  will  be  the  great- 
eft  limit  of  the  quantity  of  water  expreffed  in  tons  dif¬ 
placed  by  the  bottom  of  the  fhip,  or  that  when  fte 
is  brought  down  to  the  load  water  line.  And  fmee  the 
fhip  difplaces  1788  tons  at  her  hght  water  mark,  take 
therefore  that  quantity  from  the  fcale  n°  1,  which  be¬ 
ing  laid  upon  AB  from  A  to  K,  and  KL  drawn  per¬ 
pendicular  to  AB,  will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the 
light  water  line  for  tonnage.  Hence  the  fcale  will  be 
completed. 


of  eig- 
guns. 


% 


foekll.  S  H  I  P-B  V 

*}*  Let  ft  now  he  required  to  find  the  number  of  cubic 
r  olid  tty.  Feet  difplaced  when  the  draught  of  water  is  1 7  feet,  and 
6I  the  number  of  additional  tons  needfary  to  bring  her 

of  the  down  to  the  load  water  mark 
wve  fcale.  ^  -  ’  1  - 
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or  CD  ;  the  denfity  of  the  fluid  being  fuppofed  equal  Equiltbri- 

l  '  1  rr  ^  •  1  nm 


uni  of 

Ship*, 


5ec  lydr 
*aim 


Wc 

KXfci 


Take  the  given  draught  of  water  17  feet  from  the 
fcale  n°  2,  which  laid  from  it  will  reach  to  T  ;  through 
which  draw  the  line  IMN  parallel  to  AB,  and  inter- 
fedting  the  curve  in  AC  ;  then  the  diftance  IM  applied 
to  the  fcale  n°  1.  will  meafure  about  2248  tons,  the  dif- 
placement  anfwerable  to  that  draught  of  water ;  and 
MN  applied  to  the  fame  fcale  will  meafure  about  1 405 
tons,  the  additional  weight  necefiary  to  bring  her  down 
to  the  load  water  mark.  Alfo  the  neareft  diftance  be¬ 
tween  M  and  the  line  KL  will  meafure  about  460  tons, 
the  weight  already  on  board. 

It  will  conduce  very  much  to  facilitate  this  operation 
to  divide  KB  into  a  leak  of  tons  taken  from  the  fcale 
ii°  1,  beginning  at  B,  and  alfo  h  L,  beginning  at  h. 
Then  when  the  draught  of  water  is  taken  from  the  fcale 
ii°  2,  and  laid  from  it  to  I,  as  in  the  former  example, 
and  IMN  drawn  parallel  to  AB,  and  interfering  the 
curve  in  M.  Now  through  M  draw  a  line  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  AB,  and  it  will  meet  KB  in  a  point  reprefenting 
the  number  of  tons  aboard,  and  alfo  h  L  in  a  point  de¬ 
noting  the  additional  weight  necefiary  to  load  her. 

Again,  if- the  weight  on  board  be  given,  the  corre- 
fponding  draught  of  water  is  obtained  as  follows. 

Find  the  given  number  of  tons  in  the  fcale  KB, 
through  which  draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  then 
through  the  point  of  interfedhon  of  this  line  with  the 
curve  draw  another  line  parallel  to  AB.  Now  the 
diftance  between  A  and  the  point  where  the  parallel 
rnterfedled  AH  being  applied  to  the  fcale  n°  2,  will 
give  the,  draught  of  water  required. 

Any  other  cafe  to  which  this  fcale  may  be  applied 
will  be  obvious.  - 

Book  II.  Containing  the  Properties  of  Ships  y  &c. 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  Equilibrium  of  Ships. 

m  *  Since  the  preflure  of  fluids  is  equal  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  the  bottom  of  a  fhip  is  therefore  ared  upon  by 
the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immerfed  ;  which  preflure,  for 
any  given  portion  of  furface,  is  equal  to  the  produdl  of 
that  portion  by  the  depth  and  denflty  of  the  fluid  :  or 
it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  whofe 
bafe  is  the  given  furface,  and  the  altitude  equal  to  the 
diftance  between  the  furface  of  the  fluid  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  furface  preffed.  Hence  a  floating 
body  is  in  equilibrio  between  two  forces,  namely,  its 
gravity  and  the  vertical  prdTure  of  the  fluid  ;  the  hori¬ 
zontal  preflure  being  deftroyed. 

Let  A.BC  (fig.  49.)  be  any  body  immerfed  in 
’•  a  fluid  whole  line  of  floatation  is  GH  :  hence  the 
preflure  of  the  fluid  is  exerted  on  every  portion  of 
the  furface  of  the  immerfed  part  AFCH.  Let  EF, 
CD  be  any  two  fmall  portions  contained  between  the 
lines  ED,  FC,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  line 
of  floatation  GH  :  then  the  preflure  exerted  upon  EF 
exprefled  by  EF  X  IK,  IK  being  the  depth  of  EF 


•  -  J  '  r  -  - 

to  1.  in  like  manner  the  preflure  upon  CD  is  equal 
to  CD  X  IK.  Now  ftnee  the  preflure  is  in  a  diredlion 
perpendicular  to  the  furface,  draw  therefore  the  line 
El,  perpendicular  to  EF,  and  DM  perpendicular  to 
DC,  and  make  each  equal  to  the  depth  IK,  below  the 
furface.  Now  the  effort  or  preflure  of  the  fluid  upon 
EF  will  be  exprefled  by  EF  X  EL,  and  that  upon 
CD  by  CD  X  DM.  Complete  the  parallelograms 
ON,  QS,  and  the  preflure  in  the  dire&ion  EL  is  re- 
folved  into  EN,  EO,  the  firft  in  a  horizontal,  and  the 
fecond  in  a  vertical  dire&ion.  In  like  manner,  the 
preflure  in  the  direction  DM  is  refolved  into  the  pref- 
fures  DS,  DQ^  Hence  the  joint  effetl  of  the  preflures 
in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  dire&ions,  namely,  EF  X 
EN,  and  EF  X  EO,  will  be  equal  to  EF  XEL  :  For' 
the  fame  reafon,  CD  X  DP-f  CDxDQjz:  CDxDM. 

But  the  parts  of  the  preffures  in  a  horizontal  direction 
EF  X  EN,  and  CD  X  DP,  are  equal.  For,  becaufe  of 
the  fimilar  triangles  ENL,  ERF,  and  DPM,  DSC, 

EL  EF  t  DM  DC 
we  have  and  jQp“  —  •  Hence  DM 

X  CS  =  DP  X  DC,  and  EL  X  FRcziEN  X  EF.  Now 
fince  EL  DM,  and  FR  CS,  therefore  EL  X  FR 
=  DM  X  CS  =  DP  X  DC  =ENX  EF.  Hence, 
fmee  EF  X  EN  =  DP  X  CD,  the  effeas  of  the  prei- 
fures  in  a  horizontal  direaion  are  therefore  equal  and 
contrary,  and  confequently  deftroy  each  other. 

The  preflure  in  a  vertical  direaion  is  rep  relented  by 
EO  X  EF,  DQ^X  DC,  &c.  which,  becaufe  of  the  fimi¬ 
lar  ^nangles  EOL,  ERE,  and  DLM,  DSC,  become 
EL  X  Ell,  DM  X  DS,  See.  or  IK  X  ER,  IK  X  DS, 

&c. .  By  applying  the  fame  reafoning  to  every  other 
portion  of  the  furface  of  the  immerfed  part  of  the  body, 
it  is  hence  evident  that  the  fum  of  the  vertical  preffures 
is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  correfponding  difplaced  co¬ 
lumns  ©f  the  fluid.  ^ 

Hence  a  floating  body  is  prefled  upwards  by  a  force  The  weight 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced;  °f  a  fhip 
and  fince  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  this  force  and  cc*ua* to 
the  weight  of  the  body,  therefore  the  weight  of  a  float-  quandtvof 
mg  body  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  difplaced  fluid  water  dif- 
(k).  Hence  alfo  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodyplaced. 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  difplaced  fluid  are  in  63 

the  fame  vertical,  otherwife  the  body  would  not  be  at  the<* 
n  '  aL  centre  or 

gravity  of 

^  r  r  rr  ,  „  _  both  are  in 

Chap.  II.  Upon  the  Efforts  of  the  JVater  to  bend  a  the  fame 

*  Veffel.  vertical. 

When  it  is  faid  that  the  preflure  of  the  water  upon  7 ii,r!e 
the  immerfed  part  of  a  vefTel  counterbalances  its  weight,  ccmphtie% 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  different  parts  of  the  veffel  are  fo  *ar 
clofely  connefted  together,  that  the  forces  which  aft  waited 
upon  its  furface  are  not  capable  of  producing  any  by  Watfon. 
change.  For  we  may  ealily  conceive,  if  the  connec¬ 
tion  oi  the  parts  were  not  futficiently  ftrong,  the  veffel 
would  run  the  rifle  either  of  being  broken  in  pieces,  or 
of  Differing  fome  alteration  in  its  figure. 

The  veffel  is  in  a  fituation  fimilar  to  that  of  a  rod 
AB  (fig.  50.),  which  being  a&ed  upon  by  the  forces 
A  ay  C  Cy  D  dy  B  by  may  be  maintained  in  equilibrio 
3  G  2  pro* 


{«)  Upon  this  principle  the  weight  and  tonnage  of  the  80  gun  fhip  laid  down  was  calculated. 
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provided  it  has  a  fufficient  degree  of  ftiffnefs :  but  as 
foon  as  it  begins  to  give  way,  it  is  evident  it  muft  bend 
in  a  convex  manner,  fince  its  middle  would  obey  the 
forces  C  c  and  D  d ,  while  its  extremities  would  be  ac¬ 
tually  drawn  downwards  by  the  forces  A  a  and  B  b. 

The  veffel  is  generally  found  in  fuch  a  fituation ;  and 
fince  fimilar  efforts  continually  ad  whilff  the  veffel  is 
immerfed  in  the  water,  it  happens  but  too  often  that 
the  keel  experiences  the  bad  effedl  of  a  (train.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  to  inquire  into  the  true  caufe 
of  this  accident. 

For  this  purpofe,  let  us  conceive  the  veffel  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  by  a  tranfverfe  fedion  through 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  veffel,  in  which  both  the  centre 
of  gravity  G  (fig.  51.)  of  the  whole  veffel  and  that  of 
the  immerfed  part  are  fituated  :  fo  that  one  of  them 
will  reprefent  the  head  part,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
ftern,  each  of  which  will  be  confidered  feparatcly.  Let 
g  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  weight  of  the 
firft,  and  0  that  of  the  immerfed  part  correfponding. 

In  like  manner,  let  y  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  after  part,  and  w  that  of  its  immediate  por¬ 
tion. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  the  head  will  be  aded  upon  by 
the  two  forces  g  m  and  0  «,  of  which  the  firft  will  prefs 
it  down,  and  the  latter  pufh  it  up.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  the  ftern  will  be  preffed  down  by  the  force  y/*9  and 
puffed  up  by  the  force  ^  But  thefe  four  forces  will 
maintain  themfelves  in  equilibrium,  as  well  as  the  total 
forces  reunited  in  the  points  G  and  O,  which  are  equi¬ 
valent  to  them  ;  but  whilft  neither  the  forces  before 
nor  thofe  behind  fall  in  the  fame  diredion,  the  veffel 
will  evidently  fuftain  efforts  tending  to  bend  the  keel 
upwards,  if  the  two  points  ° «  are  nearer  the  middle 
than  the  two  other  forces  g  m  and  y  /*.  A  contrary 
effed  would  happen  if  the  points  0  and  *  were  more 
diftant  from  the  middle  than  the  points  g  and  y. 

But  the  firft  of  thefe  two  caufes  ufually  takes  place 
almoft  in  all  veffels,  fince  they  have  a  greater  breadth 
towards  the  middle,  and  become  more  and  more  narrow 
towards  the  extremities^;  whilft  the  weight  of  the  veffel 
is  in  proportion  much  more  confideraole  towards  the 
extremities  than  at  the  middle.  From  whence  we  fee, 
that  the  greater  this  difference  becomes,  the  more  alfo 
will  the  veffel  be  fubjed  to  the  forces  which  tend  to  bend 
its  keel  upwards.  It  is  therefore  from  thence  that 
we  muft  judge  how  much  (Length  it  is  neceffary  to 
give  to  this  part  of  the  veffel,  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  a 

confequence.  . 

If  other  circumftances  would  permit  either  to  load 
the  veffel  more  in  the  middle,  or  to  give  to  the  pait 
immerfed  a  greater  capacity  towards  the  head  and  ftern, 
£uch  an  effed  would  no  longer  be  apprehended.  But  the 
deftination  of  mod  veffels  is  entirely  oppofite  to  fuch  an 
arrangement:  by  which  mean6  we  are  obliged  to  (Length¬ 
en  the  keel  as  much  as  may  be  neceffary,  in  order  to 
avoid  fuch  a  difafter.  #  . 

We  (hall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following 
practical  obfervations  on  the  hogging  and  fagging  of 
{hips  by  Mr  Hutchinfoa  of  Liverpool : 

“  When  {hips  with  long  floors  happen  to  be  laid  a- 
dry  upon  mud  or  fand,  which  makes  a  folid  reiiltance 
againft  the  long  ftraight  floors  amidfhips,  in  compan¬ 
ion  with  the  two  {harp  ends,  the  entrance  and  run  meet 
with  little  fupport,  but  are  prefled  down  lower  than  the 
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flat  of  the  floor,  and  in  proportion  hogs  the  ff  ip  amid- 
ffips  ;  which  is  too  well  known  from  experience  to  oc- 
cafion  many  total  Ioffes,  or  do  fo  much  damage  by 
hogging  them,  as  to  require  a  vaft  deal  of  trouble  and  — 
expence  to  fave  and  repair  them,  fo  as  to  get  the  hog 
taken  out  and  brought  to  their  proper  ffeer  again  :  and 
to  do  this  the  more  effe&ually,  the  owners  have  often 
been  induced  to  go  to  the  expence  of  lengthening  them; 
and  by  the  common  method,  111  proportion  as  they  add 
to  the  burden  of  thefe  (hips,  by  lengthening  their  too 
long  ftraight  floors  in  their  main  bodies  amidfhips,  fo 
much  do  they  add  to  their  general  weaknefs  to  bear 
hardffips  either  on  the  ground  or  afloat ;  for  the  fcant- 
ling  of  their  old  timber  and  plank  is  not  proportion- 
able  to  bear  the  additional  burden  that  is  added  to 
them. 

But  defeds  of  this  kind  are  belt  proved  from  real 
and  inconteftable  fadls  in  common  pradlice.  A.t  the 
very  time  I  was  writing  upon  this  fubjedt,  I  was  called 
upon  for  my  advice  by  the  commander  of  one  of  thoie 
(Long,  long,  ftraight  floored  (hips,  who  was  in  much 
trouble  and  diftradtion  of  mind  for  the  damage  his 
(hip  had  taken  by  the  pilot  laying  her  on  a  hard, 
gentle  (loping  fand,  at  the  outfide  of  our  docks  at  Li¬ 
verpool,  where  it  is  common  for  (hips  that  will  take 
the  ground  to  lie  for  a  tide,  when  it  proves  too  late  to 
get  into  our  wet  docks.  After  recommending  a  pro¬ 
per  (hip  carpenter,  I  went  to  the  ffip,  which  lay  with 
only  a  fmall  keel,  yet  was  greatly  hogged,  and  the 
butts  of  her  upper  works  drained  greatly  on  the  lee- 
fide  ;  and  the  Teams  of  her  bottom,  at  the  lower  fut- 
tock  heads,  vaftly  opened  on  the  weather  (Ide  :  all 
which  (trained  parts  were  agreed  upon  not  to  be  caulk¬ 
ed,  but  filled  with  tallow,  putty,  or  clay,  &c.  with  raw 
bullocks  hides,  or  canvas  nailed  with  battons  on  her 
bottom,  which  prevented  her  finking  with  the  flow  cl 
the  tide,  without  hindering  the  preffure  of  water  from, 
righting  and  doling  the  Teams  again  as  (he  floated,  (o  as 
to  enable  them  to  keep  her  free  with  pumping.  Tins 
veffel,  like  many  other  inftances  of  (hips  of  this  conftruc- 
tion  that  I  have  known,  was  faved  and  repaired  at  a 
very  great  expence  in  our  dry  repairing  docks.  And 
that  their  bottoms  not  only  hog  upwards,  blit  fag  (or 
curve)  downwards,  to  dangerous  and  fatal  degrees,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  drain  or  preffure  that  prevails  upon 
them,  will  be  proved  from  the  following  fads :  ^ 

u  It  has  been  long  known  from  experience,  that 
when  (hips  load  deep  with  very  heavy  cargoes  or  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  (lowed  too  low,  it  makes  them  fo  very 
labourfome  at  fea,  when  the  waves  run  high,  a&  to  roll 
away  their  mafts and  after  that  misfortune  caufes  them 
to  labour  and  roll  the  more,  fo  as  to  endanger  their 
working  and  draining  themfelves  to  pieces :  to  prevent 
which,  it  has  been  long  a  common  pradlice  to  leave  a 
great  part  of  their  fore  and  after  holds  empty,  and  to 
(low  them  as  high  as  pofiible  in  the  main  body  at  mid- 
ffips,  which  caufes  the  bottoms  of  thefe  long  ftraight 
floored  ffips  to  fag  downwards,  in  proportion  as  the 
weight  of  the  cargo  (lowed  there  exceeds  the  preffure 
of  the  water  upwards,  fo  much  fo  as  to  make  them 
dangeroufly  and  fatally  leaky. 

u  I  have  known  many  inftances  of  thofe  flrong  (hips 
of  500  or  600  tons  burdens  built  with  long  ftraight 
floors,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  England,  for  the  coal  and 
timber  trade,  come  loaded  with  timber  from  the  Baltic 
S  t0 
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Eff  rts  of  to  Liverpool,  where  they  commonly  load  deep  with 
t^henda*  rock  wkich  ls  t0°  ^eav}r  t0  fill  their  holds,  fo  that 
Veffel.  f°r  t^ie  ahove  reafons  they  flowed  it  high  amidfhips, 
u— y— .  and  left  large  empty  fpaces  in  their  fore  and  after  holds, 
which  caufed  their  long  ftraight  floors  to  lag  down¬ 
wards,  fo  much  as  to  make  their  hold  ftaunchions  amid¬ 
fhips,  at  the  main  hatchway,  fettle  from  the  beams  three 
or  four  inches,  and  their  mainmafts  fettle  fo  much  as 
to  oblige  them  to  fet  up  the  main  rigging  when  roll¬ 
ing  hard  at  fea,  to  prevent  the  malts  being  rolled 
away;  and  they  were  rendered  fo  leaky  as  to  be  obliged 
to  return  to  Liverpool  to  get  their  leaks  flopped  at 
great  expence.  And  in  order  to  fave  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pence  in  difeharging  them,  endeavours  were  made  to 
find  out  and  flop  their  leaks,  by  laying  them  afhore 
dry  on  a  level  fand  ;  but  without  effect  :  for  though 
their  bottoms  were  thus  fagged  down  by  their  cargoes 
when  afloat,  yet  when  they  came  a-dry  upon  the  fand, 
fome  of  their  bottoms  hogged  upwards  lo  much  as  to 
raife  their  mainmafts  and  pumps  fo  high  as  to  tear  their 
coats  from  their  decks  ;  fo  that  they  have  been  obliged 
to  difeharge  their  cargoes,  and  give  them  a  repair  in 
the  repairing  dock,  and  in  fome  to  double  their  bot¬ 
toms,  to  enable  them  to  carry  their  cargoes  with  fafe- 
ty,  flowed  in  this  manner.  From  this  caufe  I  have 
known  one  of  thefe  ftrong  fhips  to  founder. 

“  Among  the  many  inftances  of  fhips  that  have  been 
diftreffed  by  carrying  cargoes  of  lead,  one  failed  from 
hence  bound  to  Marfeilles,  which  was  foon  obliged  to  put 
back  again  in  great  diftrel's,  having  had  four  feet  water 
in  the  hold,  by  the  commander’s  account,  owing  to  the 
(hip’s  bottom  fagging  down  to  fucli  a  degree  as  made 
the  hold  ftaunchions  fettle  fix  inches  from  the  lower 
deck  beams  amidfhips  ;  yet  it  is  common  with  thefe  long 
ftraight  floored  fhips,  when  thefe  heavy  cargoes  are  dif- 
charged  that  makes  their  bottom  fag  down,  then  to  hog 
upwards :  io  that  when  they  are  put  into  a  dry  repair¬ 
ing  dock,  with  empty  holds,  upon  ftiaight  blocks,  they 
commonly  either  fplit  the  blocks  clofe  fore  and  aft,  or 
damage  their  keels  there,  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
fhip  lying  upon  them,  when  none  lies  upon  the  blocks 
under  the  flat  of  their  floors  amidfhips,  that  being  hog¬ 
ged  upwards  ;  which  was  the  cafe  of  this  fhip’s  bottom  ; 
though  fagged  downwards  lix  inches  by  her  cargo,  it 
was  now  found  hogged  fo  much  that  her  keel  did  not 
touch  the  blocks  amidfhips,  which  occafioned  fo  much 
damage  to  the  after  part  of  the  keel,  as  to  oblige  them 
to  repair  it ;  which  is  commonly  the  cafe  with  thefe 
fhips,  and  therefore  deferving  particular  notice.” 

In  order  to  prevent  thefe  defe&s  in  fhips,  “  they 
fhould  all  be  built  with  their  floors  or  bottoms  length- 
wife,  to  form  an  arch  with  the  projeding  part  down¬ 
wards,  which  will  naturally  not  only  contribute  greatly 
to  prevent  their  taking  damage  by  their  bottoms  hog¬ 
ging  and  ftraining  upwards,  either  aground  or  afloat,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  but  will,  among  other  advantages, 
be  a  help  to  their  failing,  fleering,  flaying,  and  wa- 
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Chap.  ITI.  Of  the  Stability  of  Ships + 


When  a  veffel  receives  an  impulfe  or  preffure  in  a 
horizontal  diredion,  fo  as  to  be  inclined  in  a  fmall 
degree,  the  veffel  will  then  either  regain  its  former 
pofition  as  the  prefiure  is  taken  off,  and  is  in  this  cafe 


faid  to  be  pofTeffed  of  {lability  ;  or  it  will  continue  in 
its  inclined  ftate  ;  or,  laftly,  the  inclination  will  increafe 
until  the  veffel  is  overturned.  With  regard  to  the  firft 
cafe,  it  is  evident  that  a  fufEcient  degree  of  (lability  is 
neceffary  in  order  to  fuftain  the  efforts  of  the  wind;  bur. 
neither  of  the  other  two  cafes  muft  be  permitted  to 
have  place  in  veffels. 

Let  CED  (fig.  52.)  be  the  fedion  of  a  fhip  palling 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
fheer  and  floor  plans  ;  which  let  be  in  equilibrium  in  a. 
fluid ;  AB  being  the  water  line,  G  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  whole  body,  and  g  that  of  the  immerfed 
part  AEB.  Let  the  body  receive  now  a  very  fmall 
inclination,  fo  that  aR  b  becomes  the  immerfed  part, 
and  y  its  centre  of  gravity.  From  y  draw  y  M  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  a  b,  and  meeting  g  G,  produced,  if  neceffary, 
in  M.  If,  then,  the  point  M  thus  found  is  higher 
than  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body,  the 
body  will,  in  this  cafe,  return  to  its  former  pofition, 
the  preffure  being  taken  off.  If  the  point  M  coin¬ 
cides  with  G,  the  veffel  will  remain  in  its  inclined 
ftate  ;  but  if  M  be  below  G,  the  inclination  of  the 
veffel  will  continually  increafe  until  it  is  entirely  over- 
fet. 

The  point  of  interfedion  M  is  called  the  metacenter , 
and  is  the  limit  of  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  veffel.  Whence  it  is  evident,  from  what 
has  already  been  faid,  that  the  liability  of  the  veffel  in- 
creafes  with  the  altitude  of  the  metacenter  above  the 
centre  of  gravity  :  But  when  the  metacenter  coincides 
with  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  veffel  has-  no  tendency 
whatever  to  move  out  of  the  fituation  into  which  it  may 
be  put.  Thus,  if  the  veffel  be  inclined  either  to  the  right 
or  left  fide,  it  will  remain  in  that  pofition  until  a  new 
force  is  impreffed  upon  it  :  in  this  cafe,  therefore,  the 
veffel  would  not  be  able  to  carry  fail,  and  is  hence  un¬ 
fit  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation.  If  the  metacentec 
is  below  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  the  veffel  will 
inftantly  overfet. 

As  the  determination  of  the  metacenter  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance  in  the  conftrudion  of  fhips,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  thought  neceffary  to  illuftrate  this  fubjed  more  par¬ 
ticularly. 

,  Let  AEB  (fig.  52.)  be  a  fedion  of  a  fhip  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  keel,  and  alfo  to  the  plane  of  elevation, 
and  paffing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fhip, 
and  alfo  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed 
part,  which  let  be  g. 

Now  let  the  fhip  be  fuppofed  to  receive  a  very  fmall 
inclination,  fo  that  the  line  of  floatation  isa,p>  and  y  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  a  R  b.  From  y 
draw  y  M  perpendicular  to  a  b ,  and  interfeding  GM  in 
M,  the  metacenter,  as  before.  Hence  the  preffure  of 
the  water  will  be  in  the  diredion.  y  M. 

In  order  to  determine  the  point  M,  the  metacenter, 
the  pofition  of  /  with  lefped  to  the  lines.  AB  and  g  G> 
mull  be  previouily  afeertained.  For  this  purpofe,  let 
the  fhip  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  a  great-  number 
of  fedions  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  pa¬ 
rallel  to-  each  other,  and  to  that  formerly  drawn,  thefs 
planes  being  fuppofed  equidiftant.  Let  AEB  (fig.  53.) 
be  one  of  thefe  ledions,  g  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
immerfed  part  before  inclination,  and  y  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  when  the  fhip  is  in  its 
inclined  ftate ;  the  diftance  g  y  between  the  two  centres 

of 
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Stab'lity  of  0f  gravity  in  each  fe&ion  is  to  be  found.  Let  AB  be 
,  the  line  of  floatation  of  the  (hip  when  in  an  upright 

ftatc*  and  a  b  the  water  line  when  inclined.  Then,  be¬ 
caufe  the  weight  of  the  (hip  remains  the  fame,  the 
quantity  of  water*  difplaced  will  alfo  be  the  fame  in  both 
cafes,  and  therefore  AEB  —  a  E  by  each  fuftaining  the 
fame  part  of  the  whole  weight  cf  the  fhip.  From  each 
of  thei'e  take  the  part  AE  A,  which  is  common  to 
both,  and  the  remai’'devs  AO  a,  BO  b  will  be  equal  ; 
and  which,  becaufe  the  inclination  is  fuppofed  very  fmall, 
may  be  confidered  as  rectilineal  triangles,  and  the  point 
€)  the  middle  of  AB. 

Now,  let  H,  I,  K,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
fpacesAOtf,  AE  by  and  BO  b,  refpe&ively.  From 
thefe  points  draw  the  lines  IT  h ,  I  i,  and  K  i,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  AB,  and  let  IL  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
EO.  Now  to  afcertain  the  diftance  y  q  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  y  of  the  part  a  E  b  from  the  line  AB,  the 
momentum  of  a  E  b  with  refpeft  to  this  line  muft  be 
put  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  momen turns  of  the 
parts  AE  by  AO  ay  which  are  upon  different  Tides  of 
s  AB  f.  Hence  aY.by.rqy  or  AEB  X  y  y=AE  b 
*  * 1 — a  *  ^  But  ^lllce  %  l$  common  C€ntre 
of  gravity  of  the  two  parts  AE£,  BO  b ,  we  have  there¬ 
fore  AEB  O  =  AE  b  X  I  i+BO  bXKh.  Hence 
by  expunging  the  term  AE  b  X  I  i  from  each  of 
thefe  equations,  and  comparing  them,  we  obtain  AEB 
X  r  q= AEBX^  O — BO  by  Kk  —  AO  a+X  H  L 

Now,  fince  the  triangles  AO  a,  BO  b9  are  fuppofed 
infinitely  fmall,  their  momentums  or  produ&s,  by  the 
infinitely  little  lines  IT  by  K  k ,  will  alfo  be  infinitely 
fmall  with  refpedt  to  AEB  X  g  O;  which  therefore  be- 
ing  reje&ed,  the  former  equation  becomes  AEB  X  y  q 
rrAEB  x  g  O,  and  hence  y  q  =  g  O.  Whence  the 
centres  of  gravity  y ,  g,  being  at  equal  diftances  below 
AB,  the  infinitely  little  line  y  g  is  therefore  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  EO.  For  the  fame  reafon^^,  fig.  52.  may 
be  confidered  as  an  aich  of  a  circle  whole  centre  is  M. 

To  determine  the  value  of  g  yy  the  momentum  of 
a  E  b  with  refpedt  to  EO  mult  be  taken,  for  the  fame 
reafon  as  before,  and  put  equal  to  the  momentums  of 
the  two  parts  AO  0,  AE  b  ;  and  we  fhall  then  have 
a  Y  b  Xg  y,  or  AEB  X  g  y  =  AEB  X  IL  +  AO  a 
X  O  h.  But  fince  g  is  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  two  fpaces  AE  by  BO  by  we  fhall  have  AE  b  X 
IL  —  BO  b  X  O  k  =  O,  or  AE  b  X  IL  =  BO  b  X 
O  L  Hence  AEB  Xg  r  —  BO  bxOk  + AO  aXO  b 
=  2BO£XOf;  becaufe  the  two  triangles  AO  a9 
BO  b  are  equal,  and  that  the  diftances  O  i,  O  A,  are 
alfo  evidently  equal. 

Let  x  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  fedtion  reprefented  by 
ABC.  Then  the  momentum  of  this  fediion  will  be 
2  BO£  X*  X  O  by  which  equation  will  alfo  ferve  for 
each  particular  fedtion. 

Now  let  f  reprefent  the  fum  of  the  momentums  of 
all  the  fedtions.  Hence  /,  AEB  X*  Xg  r  =  f,  2. 
BO  b  X  x  X  Q  b.  Now  the  firft  member  being  the 
fum  of  the  momentums  of  each  fedtion,  in  proportion 
to  a  plane  palling  through  the  keel,  ought  therefore  to 
be  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  fe&ions,  or  to  the  volume 
of  the  immerfed  part  of  the  bottom  multiplied  by  the 
diftance  g  y .  Hence  V  reprefenting  the  volume,  we 
fhall  have  V  X g  y  —f*  2  BO  bXxQ  k. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  fecond  member 
this  equation,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when  the 
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fhip  is  inclined,  the  original  plane  of  floatation  CBPQ^tabiliiy^ 
(fig,  54.)  becomes  C  b  p  Q.  Now  the  triangles  NI  », 

BO  by  being  the  fame  as  thofe  in  figures  52.  and  53. 5  'r_  * 
and  as  each  of  thefe  triangles  have  one  angle  equal,  they 
may,  upon  account  of  their  infinite  fmallnefs,  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  fimilar ;  and  hence  BO£;NI«::OBi* 

_  Q-gj1 

:  IiN!2  ;  whence  BO£  —  =r.  XNIn.  Moreover, we 

INp 

have  (fig.  53.)  Oi  =  yOB,  for  the  points  K  and  k 
may  be  coniidered  as  equidiftant  from  the  point  O  : 

whence  BO  bXO  h  X  NI  n. 

INI1 


From  this 


Hence  V  X  gr~  f  L- 

INj 2 

equation  the  value  of  g  y  is  obtained. 

To  find  the  altitude  g  M  (fig-  55.)  of  the  meta¬ 
center  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part 
of  the  bottom,  let  the  arc  N  S  be  deferibed  from  the 

centre  I  with  the  radius  IN ;  then  NI  n  = - Now 

2 

fince  the  two  ftraight  lines  y  M,  g  M  are  perpendicular 
to  an  and  AN  refpecl ively,  the  angles  M  and  NI  n 
are  therefore  equal :  and  the  infinitely  little  portion  £•  y9 
which  is  perpendicular  to  g  M,  may  be  confidered  as  an 
arch  deferibed  f  rom  the  centre  M.  Hence  the  two  fee- 
tors  NTS,  g  M  y  are  fimilar  ;  and  therefore  g  M  :  g  y  : : 

IN  :  NS.  Hence  NS  ;  and  confequentlv 

g  M 


2g  M 

former  equation,  and  reduced,  we  have  VXgy 
4  OBj’X  xXgy 


g 


M 


Now  this  being  fubftituted  in  the 

/ 

But  fince  g  M  and  g  y  are  the 


fame,  whatever  fedtion  may  be  under  confideratiorq  the 
equation  may  therefore  be  expreffed  thus,  V  Xg  y  =: 

tlT  .  /. ;  OBl’X  *.  Hence g  M  . 

g  M  V 

Let  y  zz  OB,  and  the  equation  becomes  f  M  ~ 

l£y  3j 

v 


Whence  to  have  the  altitude  of  the  me¬ 


tacenter  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part 
of  the  bottom,  the  length  of  the  fedtion  at  the  water¬ 
line  muft  be  divided  by  lines  perpendicular  to  the  middle 
line  of  this  fedtion  into  a  great  number  of  equal  parts, 
fo  that  the  portion  of  the  curve  contained  between  any 
two  adjacent  perpendiculars  may  be  coniidered  as  a 
ftraight  line.  Then  the  fum  of  the  cubes  of  the  half 
perpendiculars  or  ordinates  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
diftance  between  the  perpendiculars,  and  two  thirds  of 
the  product  is  to  be  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  im- 
meried  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  fhip. 

It  is  hence  evident,  that  while  the  fedtor  at  the  wa¬ 
ter  line  is  the  fame,  and  the  volume  of  the  immerfed  part 
of  the  bottom  remains  alfo  the  fame,  the  altitude  of  the 
metacenter  will  remain  the  fame,  whatever  may  be  the 
figure  of  the  bottom. 


Ghap.  IV.  Of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  immerfed  Part 
oj  the  Bottom  of  a  fhip. 

The  centre  of  gravity*  of  a  fhip,  fuppofed  homo- * 
geneous,  and  in  an  upright  poiitiori  fn  the  water,  is  in  a* 
4  w- 


Book'll. 
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Pittance 
of  the 
centre  of 
gravity 
From  the 
ft  cm  or 
item* 


Centre  of  vertical  fe&ion  paftiag  through  the  keel,  and  dividing 
Gravity,  fa  {hip  fa0  two  equal  and  fimilar  parts,  at  a  certain  di- 
ff^nce  from  the  Hern,  and  altitude  above  the  heel. 

In  order  to  determine  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
immerfed  part  of  a  Jhip’s  bottom,  we  mud  begin  with 
determining  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  fe&ion  of  the  fhip 
parallel  to  the  keel,  as  ANDFP33  (fig.  55.),  bounded 
by  the  parallel  lines  A3,  DF,  and  by  the  equal  and  fi- 
milar  curves  AND,  BPF. 

If  the  equation  of  this  curve  were  known,  its  centre 
of  gravity  would  be  ealily  found  :  but  as  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  let  therefore  the  line  CE  be  drawn  through  the 
middle  C,  E,  of  the  lines  AB,  DF,  and  let  this  line 
CE  be  divided  into  fo  great  a  number  of  equal  parts 
by  the  perpendiculars  TH,  KM,  See.  that  the  arches  of 
the  curves  contained  between  the  extremities  of  any  two 
adjacent  perpendiculars  may  be  confidered  as  ftraight 
lines.  The  momentums  of  the  trapeziums  DTHF, 
TKMH,  See.  relative  to  the  point  E,  are  then  to  be 
found,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  moraentum3  is  to  be  divided 
by  the  fum  of  the  trapeziums,  that  is,  bv  the  fuvface 

ANDFPB. 

The  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trape- 
zium  THFD  from  the  point E is  =  +..TH) 

t  w«  df+th  t. 

Mecbaniquc,V or  the  fame  reafon,  and  becaufe  of  the  equality  of  the 
ait.  279.  lines  IE,  IL,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  trapezium  TKMH.  from  the  fame  point  E  will  be 

.  .4-IEx(TH+2KM)  -f IE X (4TH4-5KM) 

TH  +  KM  +IL>er-  TH  +  KM  1 

In  like  manner,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  trapezium  NKMP  from  the  point  E  will  be 
4IEx  (KM-F2NP)  TT?  4IE  X(7KM+SNP) 
KM+NP  +  ,<>r  KM+NP  ’ 

8cc. 

Now,  if  each  diftance  be  multiplied  by  the  furface  of 
the  correfponding  trapezium,  that  is,  by  the  produft  of 
half  the  fum  of  the  two  opposite  Tides  of  the  trapezium 
into  the  common  altitude  I£,  we  fhall  have  the  momtn* 
tumsofthefe  trapeziums, namely,  4  IE|2X(DF+2 TH), 
4  IE|*  X  (4  TH  +  5KM)41EiiX(7  KM  +  8NP), 
See.  Hence  the  fum  of  thefe  momentums  will  be  4 

FEpX  (DF+6TH+I2  KM+18NP+HQS+H 

A3).  Whence  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  line 
CE  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  equal  parts,  the 
fa&or  or  coefficient  of  the  laft  term,  which  is  here  14, 
will  be  =  2  +  3  (<1  —  2)  or  3  n—^n  being  the  number 
of  perpendiculars.  Thus  the  general  expreffion  of  the 
fum  of  the  momentums  is  reduced  to  IE  x  (3"  4* 

TH  +  2KM  +  3  NP  +  4QS  +,  Sec.  — + 

X  AB). 

The  area  of  the  figure  ANDFPB  is  equal  to 

if;  x  (4  DF  +  TH  +  KM  +  N  P  +,  &c . +  4 

AB)  ;  hence  the  diftance  EG  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
G  from  one  of  the  extreme  ordinates  DF  is  equal  to 

6?  IEx<iDF+TH+aKM+3NP+.&c.+i|^XAB) 

the'tfiftance  {•  DF+IH+KM  +  NP+,  Sec  +  4  AB  r 
cf  the  cen-  Whence  the  following  rule  to  find  the  diftance  of  the 
fre  of  gra-  centre  0f  gravity  G  from  one  of  the  extreme  ordinates 
one  of °t he  DF.  To  the  fixth  of  the  firft  ordinate  add  the  fixth 
extreme  of  the  laft  ordinate  multiplied  by  three  times  the  num- 
erdmates. 
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ber  of  ordinates  minus  four  ;  then  the  fecond  ordinate,  Centre  nf 
twice  the  third,  three  times  the  fourth,  6c c.  the  fum 
will  be  a  firft  term.  Then  to  half  the  fum  of  the  ex-  ' 
treme  ordinates  add  all  the  intermediate  ones,  and  the 
fuin  will  be  a  fecond  term.  Now  the  firft  term  divided 
by  the  fecond,  and  the  quotient  multiplied  by  the  in* 
terval  between  two  adjacent  perpendiculars,  will  be  the 
diftance  fought. 

Thus,  let  there  be  feven  perpendiculars,  whole  va¬ 
lues  a**e  18,  23,  28,  3?,  30,  2i,  o,  feet  refpc&ivdy, 
and  the  common  interval  between  thefe  perpendiculars 

20  feet.  Now  the  fixth  of  the  firft  term  18  is  3  ;  and 
as  the  laft  term  is  o,  therefore  to  3  add  23,  twice  28 
or  56,  thrice  30  or  90,  four  times  30  or  120,  five  times 

21  or  105  ;  and  the  fum  is  397.  Then  to  the  half  of 
18+0,  or  9,  add  the  intermediate  ordinates,  and  the 

fum  will  be  1 4 1 .  Now  $21^22,  or  Z21£_,  —  rn  feet 
Mi  141 

4  inches  nearly,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  firft  ordinate. 

Now,  when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  fe&ion  is 
determined,  it  is  eafy  from  thence  to  find,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  folid,  and  confequently  that  of  the  Bot¬ 
tom  of  a  fhip.  gg 

The  next  ftep  is  to  find  the  height  of  the  centre  of  Height  of 
gravity  of  tie  bottom  above  the  keel.  For  this  pur-thc 
pofe  the  bottom  muft  be  imagined  to  he  divided  into  ^avj[y 
fe£ions  by  planes^  parallel  to  the  keel  or  water-line,  heel?  *  € 
(figs.  57,  58.)  Then  the  folidity  of  each  portion  con¬ 
tained  between  two  parallel  planes  will  be  equal  to  half 
the  fum  of  the  two  oppofed  furfaces  multiplied  by  the 
diftance  between  them  ;  and  its  centre  of  gravity  will 
be  at  the  fame  altitude  as  that  of  the  trapezium  abcdy 
(fig.  58.),  which  is  in  the  vertical  fed  ion  palling 
through  the  keel.  It  is  hence  obvious,  that  the  fame 
rule  as  before  is  to  be  applied  to  find  the  altitude  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
word  perpendicular  or  ordinate  is  to  be  changed  into 
fe&ion.  Hence  the  rule  is,  to  the  fixth  part  of  the 
loweft  fedion  add  the  pro  dud  of  the  fixth  part  of  the 
uppermoft  fedion  by  three  times  the  number  of  fedions 
minus  four ;  the  fecond  fedion  in  afeending  twice  the 
third,  three  times  the  fourth,  See.  the  fum  will  be 
a  firft  term.  To  half  the  fum  of  upper  and  lower  fee- 
tions  add  the  intermediate  ones,  the  fum  will  be  a  fe-  * 
cond  term.  Divide  the  firft  term  by  the  fecond,  and 
the  quotient  multiplied  by  the  diftance  between  the  fec- 
tions  will  give  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of  uravitv 
above  the  keel.  6  Y 

With  regard  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  fhip,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  confidered  as  loaded  or  light,  the  operation 
becomes  more  difficult.  The  momentum  pf  every  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  the  fhip  and  cargo  muft  fie  found  fepa- 
rately  with  refped  to  a  horizontal  and  alfo  a  vertical 
plane.  Now  the  fums  ot  thefe  two  momentums  bein|f~ 
divided  by  the  weight  of  the  fhip,  will  give  the  alt?, 
tude  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  its  diftance  from  the 
vertical  plane  ;  and  as  this  centre  is  in  a  vertical  plane 
paffing  through  the  axis  of  the  keel,  its  place  is 
therefore  determined.  In  the  calculation  of  the  mo- 
mentums,  it  muft  be  obferved  to  multiply  the  weight* 
and  not  the  magnitude  of  each  piece,  by  the  diftance  of 
its  centre  of  gravity. 

A  more  ealy  method  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity 
e.  a  fhip  is  bva  mechanical  operation,  as  follows:  Conflruft 


4  H 


Centre  of 
Gravity. 

69 

A  mecha¬ 
nical  me¬ 
thod  for 
afrertain- 
ing  the 
centre  of 
gravity  of 
a  fhip. 
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a  block  of  as  tight  wood  as  pofiible,  exactly  fimilar  to  the 
parts  of  the  propofed  draught  or  (hip,  by  a  fcale  of 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  The  block  is 
then  to  be  fufpended  by  a  filk-thread  or  very  fine  line, 
placed  in  different  fituations  until  it  is  found  to  be  in  a 
ft  ate  of  equilibrium,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be 
pointed  out.  The  block  may  be  proved  by  fattening 
the  line  which  fufpends  it  to  any  point  in  the  line  join¬ 
ing  the  middles  of  the  ftem  and  poft,  and  weights  are 
to"  be  fufpended  from  the  extremities  of  this  middle  line 
at  the  ftem  and  poft.  If,  then,  the  block  be  properly 
conftru&ed,  a  plane  patting  through  the  line  of  fufpen- 
fion,  and  the  other  two  lines,  will  alfo  pafs  through  the 
keel,  ftem,  and  poft.  Now,  the  block  being  fufpend¬ 
ed  in  this  manner  from  any  point  in  the  middle  line,  a 
line  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  block  parallel  to  the  line  of 
fufpenfion,  fo  that  the  plane  patting  through  thefe  two 
lines  may  be  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the 
fhip  in  the  diredion  of  the  keel.  The  line  by  which 
the  block  is  fufpended  is  then  to  be  removed  to  fome 
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other,  convenient  point  in  the  middle  line  ;  and  another  ^ntr*of 
line  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  block  parallel  to  the  line  fuf-  ravity.^ 
pending  it,  as  before.  Then  the  point  of  interie&ion  ~ 
of  this  line  with  the  former  will  give  the  pofition  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  on  the  block,  which  may  now  be 
laid  down  in  the  draught* 

Chap.  V.  Application  of  the  preceding  Rules  to  the  De¬ 
termination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  and  the  Height  of 
the  Metacenter  above  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  Ship  of 
74  Guns . 

In  fig.  59.  are  laid  down  the  feveral  fe&ions  in  a 
horizontal  dire&ion,  by  planes  parallel  to  the  keel,  an 5 
at  equal  diftances  from  each  other,  each  diftance  being 
10  feet  o  inches  4  parts. 

I.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  upper  Ho¬ 
rizontal  Section. 

To  find  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
plane  8  g  0  G  from  the  firft  ordinate  8  g . 


Ordinates. 

Double  Ord. 

Feet. 

in 

p. 

Feet. 

In. 

p. 

14 

9 

0 

29 

6 

0 

17 

I 

6 

34 

3 

0 

18 

9 

0 

37 

6 

0 

J9 

10 

0 

39 

S 

0 

20 

7 

6 

41 

3 

0 

21 

1 

9 

42 

3 

6 

21 

6 

3 

43 

0 

6 

21 

7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

21 

7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

21 

7 

6 

43 

3 

0 

21 

4 

0 

42 

8 

0 

20 

10 

6 

4l 

9 

0 

19 

9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

17 

4 

6 

34 

9 

0 

*3 

1 

3 

26 

2 

6 

29  1 

1 

3 

582 

2 

6 

lft  Paftors. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

'  12 

((3**J)-4)X* 

3897 


2d  Produ&s. 


0± 


3  * 


, ft  Produfts.  2dFaaor3. 
Feet  In.  P. 

4110  Ox 

O  I 

O  I 

O  I 

O  I 

6  1 

O  I 

6  1 

o  1 

O  I 

O  I 

O  I 

o 

o 

X 


34 
75 
1 T9 
165 
21 1 
258 

3°3 
346 
389 

426  8 

459  3 
474  o 

45 1  9 
179  1 


Feet. 


37 

39 

41 

42 

43 
43 
43 
43 
42 

4i 


14  9  c 

34  3  0 
6  o 
8  o 


3 

3 

o 

3 

3 

3 

8 


o 

6 

6 

6 

6 

o 

o 


9  0 

30  6  o 

34  9  0 

13  1  3 


554  4  3 


Now-^5S7 — 3 — -X10  o  4  = 10.03  —  70.5’. 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  g  0  G  from  the  firft  ordinate 

8^,  is  ~  ‘  “ 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  ftern-poft,  v 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  g  8  from  its  ordinate  AR, 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poll, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  plane  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  G  0  y  y  from  its  ordinate  G  0 , 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  ftern-poft  from  the  aft  part  of  the  poft, 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft. 


Feet. 

7°*5 
1  3-5 

84.0 

8.42 

0.58 

9.0 

5-44 
»53- 78 

159.22 

0.29 

169.76 
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The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  planes,  calculated  by  the  common  method,  will  be  as  follow  : 

5^8.90  for  that  of  the  plane,  and  its  momentum  5558.9  X  84  —  ^  - 

1  99-13  that  of  double  the  trapezium  AR^  8,  and  its  momentum  100.13  x  9  =  4  ,  702,?°° 

2  14-59  for  that  of  double  the  trapezium  Goyy,  and  its  momentum  2.4.59  X  .59.22  =  ,  JI7  02  ?6 

o  77  for  that  of  the  feftion  of  the  ftern-poll,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X0.29  =  34  1'Jt f, 

0.77  for  that  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77X1 69. 76=  *30  7152 


5974.16  Sum 
5°3°37‘732  1 

5974.16 
the  ftern-poft. 


Now 


£°3°37*732  1 

=  84.2,  the  dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  feftfon  from  the  aft  fide  of 


II.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  fecond  Horizontal  Seclion. 


To  find  the  dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane 

8/»  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8 

Ordinates. 

Double  Ord.  i,  Fadtors. 

1.  Produdls. 

2.  Fa&. 

2.  Produ&$. 

Feet.  In. 

Pt9. 

Feet. 

In.  Pts. 

Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 

Feet.  In.  Pts. 

n  2 

3 

22 

4  6 

3 

8 

9 

°T 

11  2  3 

3 

0 

30 

6  0 

I 

30 

6 

0 

I 

30  6  © 

*7  5 

0 

34 

JO  0 

2 

•  69 

8 

0 

I 

34  10  0 

18  10 

3 

37 

8  6 

3 

1 13 

1 

6 

I 

37  8  6 

19  10 

6 

39 

9  0 

4 

*59 

0 

0 

I 

39  9  0 

20  7 

0 

41 

2  0 

5 

205 

10 

0 

I 

4r  2  0 

21  0 

3 

42 

0  6 

6 

252 

3 

0 

I 

42  0  6 

21  2 

0 

42 

4  0 

7 

296 

4 

0 

I 

42  4  0 

2 1  0 

6 

42 

1  0 

8 

336 

8 

0 

I 

42  1  0 

20  IO 

9 

9  6 

9 

376 

1 

6 

I 

41  .9  6 

20  6 

6 

41 

1  0 

10 

410 

10 

0 

I 

41  1  0 

19  10 

0 

39 

8  0 

JI 

436 

4 

0 

I* 

39  8  0 

18  6 

0 

37 

0  0 

j  2 

444 

0 

0 

I 

37  0  0 

15  9 

6 

3i 

7  0 

*3 

410 

7 

0 

I 

3l  7  0 

11  2 

9 

22 

5  6  ((3X1 

1 

X 

1 

*53 

5 

6 

Or 

11  29 

273  2 

3 

546 

4  6 

3698 

5 

3 

523  **  6 

Hence  the  dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  fn  G  from  its  firft 
36  98  *  3  3698.43 

— — - 7  X  10.0.4  =  ~  —  X  10.03  =± 

523  11  6  T  523.95  ^ 

Dillance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poll 

Dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  above  plane  from  the  aft  fide  of  poll 

Dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR/8  from  its  ordinate  A  R 
Dillance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of  ftern-poll 

Dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  before  the  ordinate  Gn  from  that  ordinate 
Dillance  of  that  Ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  ftern-poll  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 
Dillance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll  ^ 

The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  plans  being  calculated,  will  be  as  follow: 

5255.22  for  that  of  the  plan  Sfn  G,  and  its  momentum  5255.22  X  84.29  =r 
I53*11  ^or  that  of  double  the  trapezium  ARy8,  and  its  momentum  153. 1 1  X  8.95 
182.40  the  area  of  the  trapezium  before,  and  its  momentum  182.40  X  159.52  = 

0.77  the  area  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  fternpoft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  = 

0.77  the  area  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  =. 


ordinate  8  n  is 
70.79 
13-5 


84.29 

a.38 

0.57 

8.95 

5-74 

*53-78 

*59-52 

0.29 

169.76 


442962.4938 

*370-3345 

29096.4480 

0.2222 

*30.7152 


5592.27  Sum 
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Centre  of  473C60.2148  .  f  Centre  nf 

Gravity.  Now  — ’ - - - - -  —  84.68,  the  didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fedion  from  the  aftftde  Gravity, 

L —  59<>2*27  „ 

of  the  Hern -pod. 


III.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  third  Horizontal  Seftian, 
Didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  8fwG  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  e» 


Ordinates. 

Double  Ord. 

I.  Factors. 

i.  Products.  2. 

Fad. 

2.  Produds. 

.Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 

Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 

Feet. 

In 

Pts. 

Feet 

In. 

Pts. 

6 

7 

6 

13 

3 

0 

2 

2 

6 

of 

6 

7 

6 

1 1 

7 

6 

23 

3 

0 

1 

23 

3 

0 

1 

23 

3 

0 

if 

1 

0 

3° 

2 

0 

2 

60 

4 

0 

1 

30 

2 

0 

4  7 

1 

3 

34 

2 

6 

3 

102 

7 

6 

1 

34 

2 

6 

18 

3 

0 

36 

6 

0 

4 

I46 

0 

0 

1 

36 

6 

0 

J9 

3 

0 

3* 

6 

0 

5 

192 

6 

0 

1 

3§ 

6 

0 

*9 

9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

6 

237 

0 

0 

1 

39 

6 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

7 

280 

0 

0 

1 

43 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

8 

320 

0 

0 

1 

40 

0 

0 

19 

8 

3 

39 

4 

6 

9 

354 

4 

6  - 

1 

39 

4 

6 

*9 

1 

3 

3* 

2 

6 

10 

382 

1 

0 

1 

3* 

2 

6 

18 

1 

0 

36 

2 

0 

hi 

397 

10 

0 

1 

36 

2 

0 

16 

3 

9 

32 

7 

6 

1 2 

39‘ 

6 

0 

1 

32 

7 

6 

13 

2 

3 

26 

4 

6 

*3 

342 

JO 

6 

1 

26 

*  4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

16 

9 

°(< 

jXii)- 4)x 

i=  114 

5 

6 

Of 

8 

4 

6 

242 

5 

3 

484 

10 

6 

3347 

0 

6 

469 

10 

6 

Hence  the  didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  em  G  from  its  drd  ordinate  8  e  is 

3347  o  6 


3347-04 

.  ,Xio  o  4  =  ~X  1003  = 

469  10  6  T  469.87  J 


Didance  of  this  ordinate  fronv  the  aft  fide  of  the  pod 

Hence  the  didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  pod  is 


71.44 

*3-5 


84.94 


Didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR*  8,  from  its  ordinate  AR 
£)idance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  pod 


Didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  pod 


8.61 


Didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremod  trapezium  from  its  ordinate  Gm 
Didance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  pod 


5.19 

153-7* 


Didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  pod 


158.97 


Didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedion  of  the  pod  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  pod 
Didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedioa  of  the  dem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  pod 


0.29 

169.76 


The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  planes  will  be  found  to  be  as  follow : 

4712.7961  for  that  of  double  the  plan  8  e  m  G,  and  its  momentum  4712.7961  X  84.94  ^ 
93.84  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  3  e  88,  and  its  momentum  93*84  X  8,61  zz 

13 1. 1  for  the  area  of  foremod  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  131.1  X  158.97  zz 

O.77  the  area  of  the  fedion  of  the  pod,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  o.  29  =z 

0.77  the  area  of  the  fedion  of  the  dem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  1 69.76  = 


400304.9007 

807.9624 

20840.967 

0.2235 

I3°*7I52 


4939.2761  Sum 


422084.7706’ 


422084.7706  - 

Now  — ^  *5*45  >  didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fedion  from  the  aft  fide  of 

the  poll. 
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IV.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  Fourth  Horizontal  SeBion. 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  §  dlG  from  Its  firft  ordinate  8  J. 


Ordinates.  Double  Ord. 


Feet.  In.  Pts. 

3  3  6 

9 
ii 
8 

3 

4 

1 

5 

3 

io 

2 
IO 

6 
7 


I.  Fadlors.  I.  Produ&s.  2.  Fa&. 


7 

ii 

14 

1 6 

17 

18 
18 
18 

17 

17 

*5 

*3 

9 


o 

G 

9 

o 

9 

9 

o 

o 

9 

6 

3 

o 

6 


5  4  9 


Feet. 

6 

*5 

23 

29 

32 

34 

36 

36 

36 

.35 

34 

3i 

27 

*9 

IO 


In.  Pt$. 
7  o 


6 

10 

5 

6 

9 

3 

10 

6 

9 

5 

8 

o 

3 


o 

o 

6 

o 

6 

6 

o 

o 

6 

o 

6 

o 

o 


ci 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
*3 


9  ^  ((3X15) — 4)  x 


Feet 

I 

*5 

47 

88 

130 

1 7  3 
217 

*57 

292 

322 

340 

348 

324 

250 


In.  Pts. 
I  2 


73 


6 

8 

4 
o 
1 1 

9 

10 

o 

I 

IO 

9 

O 

3 

8 


°T 


o 

O 

6 

o 

5 
o 
o 
o 

6 
o 
6 
o 
o 

1 1 


2.  Produ&s. 
Feet  In 

3 

l5 

23 

29 

32 

34 
3^ 

36 
36 

35 
34 
31 

27 

*9 


3 

6 

10 

5 

6 

9 

3 

to 

6 

9 

5 

8 

o 

3 


Pt% 

6 

o 

o 

6 

o 

6 

6 

o 

o 

6 

o 

6 

o 

o 


oF 


205  7  6  41 1  3 


2883  11  o 


5  4  9 
402  6  9 


402.56 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  ARdd  from  Its  ordinate  AR 
Dillance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  Its  ordinate  Gl 
Dillance  of  thi3  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feaion  of  the  poft  from  Its  aft  fide 
JJUtance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feaion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  ofithe  poft 

The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  plans  being  calculated,  will  be  as  follow  : 

4037-6768  for  that  of  double  the  plan  8  d i G,  and  its  momentum  4037.6768  X  85.35  — 
51.  >  2  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  d 8,  and  Its  momentum  5 1.1 2  X  8.47  — 

79. 16  the  area  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  79.16  X  1 58.61  = 

°-77  the  area  of  the  leftion  of  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  =: 

°-77  the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  — 


7.89 

0.58 

8.47 

4.83 

*53-78 

15S.61 

0.29 

169.76 


344615.7149 

432-986:4 

I2553-j676 

0.2233. 

i3°-7t5« 

357735-2074 


41 69.4968  Sum  .... 

T,  357735-2074  02//5J—/4 

“  4169.^968  =  85-8o>  the  diftance  of  the  fourth  horizontal  feaion  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poft, 

V.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  ffth  Horizontal  Section. 


427 

Centre  o£ 
Gravity. 


Tlence^  the  diftance  of  the  centre  ^ gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  dlG  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  d,  h 
0  4=-4-^;-Xio.o3=:  -  .  V'Z5 

•3-5 
85-35 


Ordinates* 

Double  Ord. 

1.  Fa&ors. 

1.  Produ&s. 

2.  Fa£l. 

Feet.  In  1.. 
190 

Feet  In.  L. 

360 

Feet.  In.  JL. 

070 

oi 

460 

900 

1 

9  0  0 

1 

Over  630 

12  6  0 

970 

3H2 

2.  Produdls. 

Feet.  In.  1^. 
19  0 

f  o  o 

IQ  9  G 


H  I 


12 

16 

2  3 
27 
3° 
32 


6 

6 

4 

8 

6 

o 


P-B 

u 

I  L 

D 

1 

N 

G. 

Book  11. 

L. 

Feet. 

In. 

1., 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 

Centre  o{ 

O 

9 

7 

0 

IO 

9 

O 

Gravity. 

O 

2 

33 

0 

0 

I 

16 

6 

O 

V7W 

6 

3 

70 

I 

6 

I 

23 

4 

6 

6 

4 

no 

JO 

0 

I 

27 

8 

6 

0 

5 

152 

6 

0 

1 

3° 

6 

0 

6 

6 

192 

3 

0 

I 

32 

0 

6 

32  10 
32  6 


o 

o 


229  10 
260  o 


32  10 

32  6 


3  3 


31 

29 

6 

8 

0 

0 

9 

10 

20s 

296 

0 

8 

u 

0 

JL 

1 

29 

8 

25 

8 

6 

11 

282 

9 

6 

I 

25 

8 

l9 

5 

6 

12 

233 

6 

0 

I 

19 

5 

12 

3 

0 

13 

1 59 

3 

0 

I 

12 

3 

6 

6 

0 

(C3X 15 ) — 4 

)x*  44 

5 

0 

oi 

3 

3 

o 

o 

o 

o 

6 

6 

o 


166  6  3 


333 


328 


6  2358  3  o 

l#  2358  3 

Hence  the  defiance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  c  k  G  from  its  firft  ordmate  is  ^2g  £ 

2358.25 

XI0  o  4  =  32^04  *  Ia03  = 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  ARc  8  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 

Diftance  of  centre  of  gravity  of  trapezium  from  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  its  ordinate  G  i 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedion  of  the  poft  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedion  of  the  Hern  from  the  aft  fide  of  pott 

The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  planes  being  calculated,  will  be  as  follow. 

,200  2412  for  the  area  of  double  the  plan  8  ck  G,  and  its  momentum  3290.2412  X^5.6  = 

STl  2V  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  ARe  8,  and  its  momentum  31.21  X_8  =  • 

42.43  the  area  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  42.43  X  itf- 

40.?7  the  area  of  the  fedion  of  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  o  29  =  _ 

0.77  the  area  of  the  fedion  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  _ 


6 

72.10 

*3 -So 

85.60 

742 

0.58 

8.00 

4.22 

*53-78 

158.00 

0.29 

169.76 


281644.6467 
249.68 
6703.94 
0.2233 
130.7 1 52 

288729.2052 


3365.4212  Sum 

288729.2052  _  g  the  d;ftance  0f  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fedion  from  the  aft  fide  of 

3365.4212  "  y/*’ 

the  Hern. 

VI.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  fixth  Horizontal  Seaton. 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  8  b  i  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  b. 


Ordinates. 


Double  Ord.  1.  Fadors.  1.  Produds.  2.  Fad.  2.  Produds. 


Feet. 

1 

2 
4 
7 

10 

12 


In. 

O 

5 

5 

3 

1 

3 


L. 

O 

o 

o 

6 

9 

3 


Feet. 

in. 

L. 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 

2 

0 

O 

or 

O 

4 

O 

4 

10 

O 

1 

4 

10 

0 

8 

10 

O 

2 

17 

8 

O 

14 

7 

O 

3 

43 

9 

0 

20 

3 

6 

4 

81 

2 

0 

24 

2 

6 

5 

121 

0 

6 

2 

Feet. 

1 


In.  U 
O  O 
4  10  0 
8  IO  O 

14  7  o 

20  3  6 

24  2  6 


Over  37  4  6 


74  9  0 


268  9  6 


73  9  0 


"bok  II. 

S  H 

I  P-B  U 

I  L 

D  I 

N 

G. 

mitre  of  Feet. 

In. 

L. 

Feet. 

In.  JL. 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 

3rav  ty.  Broughtover  37 

4 

6 

74 

9  0 

268 

9 

6 

73 

9 

O 

— v— *  •  3 

3 

O 

26 

60  6 

'  *59 

0 

0 

I 

26 

6 

0 

*3 

9 

9 

27 

76  7 

*93 

4 

6 

I 

27 

7 

6 

*3 

7 

0 

27 

20  8 

217 

4 

0 

I 

27 

2 

0 

12 

8 

0 

25 

4o  9 

228 

0 

0 

I 

2  5 

4 

0 

10 

6 

6 

21 

10  10 

210 

10 

0 

I 

21 

1 

0 

7 

1 

0 

14 

20  11 

*55 

10 

0 

I 

14 

2 

0 

4 

7 

3 

9 

26  12 

no 

6 

0 

I 

9 

2 

6 

2 

IQ 

6 

5 

9  0  13 

74 

9 

0 

I 

5 

9 

0 

1 

6 

9 

3 

1  6  X  ((3X15)— 4^ 

)  X  3-  21 

4 

3 

Oy 

1 

6 

9 

4 

3 

234 

8  6 

X639 

9 

3 

232 

1 

9 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of  pofl  - 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plan  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  is 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  AR£  8  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  the  ordinate  G  i 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedlion  of  the  poft  from  its  aft  fide 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  Item  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

The  areas  of  thefe  plans  will  be  found  to  be  as  follow : 

2328.3642  for  that  of  double  the  plan  8  b  i  G,  and  its  momentum  2328.3642  X  84.34  = 
21.52  for  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  b  8,  and  its  momentum  21.52  X  7.46  — 
15.04  the  area  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  15.04  X  156.7  == 

0.77  the  area  of  the  fedtion  of  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X0.29  n 
0.77  the  area  of  the  fedtion  of  the  item,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  =: 

2366.4642  Sum  -  -  - 


N°w  "923^*4642  =  ^4*I>  d^ance  centre  gravity  of  the  whole  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft, 

VII.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  feventh  Horizontal  Seflion. 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plan  8  a  h  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  a . 

Ordinates.  Double  Ord.  I.  Fa&ors.  1.  Products.  2.  FadL  2.  Produ&s. 


Feet 

In. 

L. 

Feet. 

In. 

JL. 

Feet.  In.  L, 

Feet.  In. 

JL, 

O 

8 

0 

I 

4 

O 

O 

2 

8 

Oi 

O 

8 

0 

I 

I 

6 

2 

3 

O 

1 

2 

3 

0 

I 

2 

3 

0 

1 

7 

6 

3 

3 

O 

2 

6 

6 

0 

I 

3 

3 

0 

I 

10 

9 

3 

9 

6 

3 

1 1 

4 

6 

I 

3 

9 

6 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

4 

16 

10 

0 

I 

4 

2 

6 

2 

1 

0 

4 

2 

.0 

5 

20 

10 

0 

I 

4 

2 

0 

I 

10 

9 

2 

9 

6 

6 

22 

9 

0 

I 

3 

9 

6 

I 

8 

0 

3 

4 

0 

7 

23 

4 

0 

I 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

8 

17 

4 

0 

I 

2 

2 

0 

O 

9 

0 

1 

6 

0 

9 

*3 

6 

0 

I 

1 

6 

0 

O 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

10 

*3 

4 

0 

I 

1 

4 

0 

6 

9 

30 

1 

6 

148 

3 

2 

3° 

5 

6 

429 

Centre  of 
Gravity. 


Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8b  vQ  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  b  is 
1639  9,  3  1639  77 

-  „ — X  10  O  4  =  — — -  X  10.03  = 

232  x  9  ^  232.14  ^ 


70.84 

13-JO 

8-4-34 

6.88 

O.58 

7.46 

2.92 

I53-78 

I56.7O 

0.29 

I69.76 


i96374-2366 

160.5392 

2356.768O 

0.2233 

I30.7I52 

199022.4823 


43- o 

Centre  of  Feet. 

Gravity.  Brought  over  15 

O 

O 


•s 

h 

I 

P-B  U 

I  L 

D 

I 

N 

G. 

Book  I" 

In. 

L. 

Feet. 

In. 

L. 

F  ec. 

Ir. 

L. 

Feet. 

rn. 

L, 

Centre  A  ^ 

6 

9 

3° 

I 

6 

148 

3 

2 

3° 

5 

6 

Gravity  1 

8 

0 

I 

4 

0  ri 

14 

8 

O 

I 

1 

4 

0 

8 

0 

I 

4 

0  12 

16 

0 

0 

I 

1 

4 

0 

8 

0 

I 

4 

0  13 

W 

4 

O 

1 

1 

4 

0 

8 

0 

I 

4 

■0  •  ((3x15)— 4] 

1  9 

1 

4 

oi 

0 

8 

0 

2 

9 

36 

5 

6 

205 

4 

6 

35 

1 

6 

18 

Hence  the  diftanse  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double 

.  20?  4  6 

this  plane  from  Its  lira  ordinate  is ——g-* 10  o  4 

,^X„3  = 


58.65 


.3  9.I  2 

The  diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of 
poll  = 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
this  plane  from  the  aft-ftde  of  the  poft  is 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the 
rediangle  AR  a  8  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of 
the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  rec¬ 
tangle  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fore- 
moft  rediangle  from  its  ordinate  7'  7  e  7' 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of 

the  poft 

\ 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  rec¬ 
tangle  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fee- 
tion  of  the  poft  from  its  aft  fide 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  item  from  the  alt  fide  of  the 
poft 

Now  the  areas  of  thefe  feveral  plans  being  calculated 
will  be  as  follows. 

352*2536*'  the  area  of  double  the  plan 
8  a  bG,  and  its  momentum 
352.2536X72.15=  25415.0972 

X  n  1 570,  the  area  of  double  the  redian¬ 
gle  AR  a  8,  and  its  mo- 
mentum  1 7. 1 57°X7-°3  =  120.6137 

3.32 50,  the  area  of  the  foremoft  rec¬ 
tangle,  and  its  momentum 
33250X155.03=  5r5'4747 

the  area  of  the  fe&ion  of  the 
port,  and  its  momentum 
0.77X0.29  =  °-3233 

the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the 
Item  and  its  momentum 
0.77X169.76  = 


13-5° 

72.15 

6- 45 
0.58 

7- 03 

x.25 

I53-78 

155-03 

0-29 

169.76 


VIII.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  eighth 
Plane . 

This  plane  is  equal  in  length  to  the  feventh  horizon¬ 
tal  plane,  and  its  breadth  is  equal  to  that  of  the  keel. 
The  diftance  between  the  feventh  and  eighth  planes  is 
three  feet,  but  which  is  here  taken  equal  to  2  feet  ni 
inches. 

Diftance  between  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  and 
the  firft  ordinate 

Fourteen  intervals  between  the  fifteen  ordi¬ 
nates,  each  interval  being  10.03  ^eet 
Diftance  of  the  laft  ordinate  from  the  fore  foot 


13-5 

140.42 

2.2 


'  c.77, 


°*77> 


Hence  the  length  of  the  eighth  plane  is  156.12 

Which  multiplied  by  the  breadth  -  1  *33 

The  produdt  is  the  area  of  this  plane  208 0 

The  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
aft  fide  of  the  pqft,  being  equal  to  half  its 
length,  is  -  7^-06 

The  centres  of  gravity  of  thefe  eight  planes  being 
found,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fhip  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft,  and  alf© 
its  altitude,  may  from  thence  be  eafily  determined. 

From  the  principles  already  explained,  the  dift  mce 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  from  the^aft  fide 
of  the  poft,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  momentums  of 
an  infinite  number  of  horizontal  planes,  divided  by  the 
fum  of  thefe  planes,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  by  the  foli- 
dity  of  the  bottom.  As,  however,  we  have  no  more 
than  eight  planes,  wemuft  therefore  conceive  their  mo¬ 
mentums  as  the  ordinates  of  a  curve,  whofe  diftances 
may  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  horizontal  planes.  Now 
the  fum  of  thefe  ordinates  minus  half  the  fum  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  ordinates  being  multiplied  by  their  diftance,  gives 
the  furface  of  the  curve  j  of  which  any  ordinate  what¬ 
ever  reprefents  the  momentum  of  the  horizontal  plane 
at  the  fame  altitude  as  thefe  ordinates  ;  and  the  whole 
furface  will  reprefent  the  fum  of  the  momentums  of  all 
the  horizontal  planes. 

Her.  Planes.  Fatf.  l*rodu<5b.  Momentums.  Fa<5l 
5974.16 


3 


71.2756 


Sum 


130.7152 

.6182.1242 


Then  — 69-95>  the  diftance  of  the 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  w’hole  fedUon  from  the  aft  fide 
oZ  the  poft. 


5592.27 

d939-27 

4169.50 

3365*42 

2366.46 
374*27 
20  8.00 


04 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Or 


2987.08503037.73 

5592.27473560.21 

4939.27422084.77 

4169.50357735*21 

3365.42  288729.20 


2366.46 

374*27 

IC4.00 

23898.27 


199022.48 
2  1682.  12 
16236.48 


oi 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

( 

Ob 


Prodmfts. 
251518.86 
473560  21 
422084.77 

3C7735-21 
288729.20 
199022.48 
2  *  682.1 2 
8118.24 

2022451.09 


Now  =  84.63,  the  diftance  of  the 

centre 


iokn.  s  h  i  p-b  u 

(Sintrcof  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the  fhip  from  the 
gravity  aft  flCJe  0f  the  p0ft. 

|T ” T  The  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom 

above  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  may  be  determined 
by  the  fame  principles.  Thus, 

To  one  fixth  of  the  lowermoft  horizontal  feftion  add 
the  produdl  of  one  fixth  of  the  uppermoft  fe£tion  by 
three  times  the  number  of  fe&ions  minus  four  the  fe- 
corid  fedion  in  afeending,  twice  the  third,  three  times 
the  fourth,  &c.  ;  and  to  half  the  fum  of  the  extreme 
planes  add  all  the  intermediate  ones.  Now  the  firft  of 
thefe  fums,  mulr plied  by  the  diftance  between  the  planes 
or  fedlions,  and  divided  by  the  fecond  fum,  gives  the 
altitude  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the 
fhip  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  as  required. 


Hor.  Planes.  lft  Fadt. 

lft  Product s,  2 

1  Fadt.  2d  Produdh. 

208.00 

°<r 

34-^7 

oh 

IO4.OO 

374-27 

1 

374-27 

i 

374*27 

2366.46 

2 

4732.92 

I 

2366.46 

3365-42 

3 

10096.2  6 

I 

3365-42 

4169.5O 

4 

16678.00 

I 

4169.50 

4939*27 

5 

24696.35 

I 

4939-27 

55 92-27 

6 

33553-62 

I 

5592.27 

5974.16) 

;<3*8>-<o 

|X-j-  19913.87 

oh 

2987.08 

IIC079.96 

23898.27 

Now  - 

10079.96 

2  <;  7 

2-95  =  13*588,  the  height  of 

I- term  in  a. 
t  of  the 
brhtof 

fc“- 

a  ve  the 
<  .re  of 
E  n‘ty% 


the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the  fhip  above 
the  lower  edge  of  the  keel. 

We  have  now  found  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  bottom  of  the  fhip  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
poll,  and  its  altitude  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel. 
Hence  the  fhip  being  fuppofed  in  an  upright  pofition, 
this  centre  of  gravity  will  neceflarily  be  in  the  vertical 
longitudinal  fe&ion  which  divides  the  fhip  into  two 
equal  and  fimilar  >parts  ;  the  pofition  of  this  centre  is 
therefore  determined. 

It  now  remains  to  find  the  height  of  the  metacenter 
above  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  the  exprefiion  lor  this  al- 

titude,  as  found  inChap.  III.  is  - — y — ;  which  we  fhall 

now  apply  to  determine  the  metacenter  of  the  fhip  of 
of  74  guns,  whofe  centre  of  gravity  we  have  already 
found. 
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Ordinate  at  10.03  abaft  the  or¬ 
dinate  8^,-4,  of  which  the  cube 
is  64,  and  64  X  4 

Ordinate  at  10.03  ^eet  a^ore  the  or¬ 
dinate  G  0  =  6,  cube  of  which  is 
216,  and  216  X  i 

/ 

Sam  * 

Diftance  between  the  ordinates 


Ord 

.  of 

the  Plane  of  Floatation.  1 

Cub.ofOrdinates. 

Ft. 

Inch. 

Ft.&  dec. of  Foot. 

*4 

9 

o 

14.7 

3  209.046 

17 

I 

6 

17.1 

5000.21 1 

18 

9 

o 

18.7 

6591.797 

*9 

10 

o 

19.8 

7762.392 

20 

7 

6 

20.6 

8741.816 

2 1 

1 

9 

2 1.2 

9595-703 

21 

6 

3 

2'5 

9938-375 

21 

7 

9 

21.7 

10289.109 

2  1 

7 

9 

21.7 

10289.109 

2 1 

7 

6 

21.7 

10289.109 

21 

4 

o 

21.3 

9663.597 

20 

IO 

6 

20.9 

9T29-329 

*9 

9 

o 

I9:7 

77°3  734 

17 

4 

6 

17.4 

5268.024 

!3 

1 

3 

13-1  i 

2248.091 

zyi 

1 

3 

291.1 

1 157i9*442 

Produ& 

Half  the  cube  of  the  after- 
moft  ordinate 

Half  the  cube  of  the  thick  - 
nefs  of  the  Item 

Sum 

Diftance  between  the  ordinates 

Produdl 

Half  the  cube  of  the  fore- 
moft  ordinate 

Half  the  cube  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  ftem 
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Centre  of 
Gravity. 

32. 

'  k  ’ 

108. 

115859.442 

10.03 

1 162070.20326  '* 


32. 

0.14 

32.14 

3-o 


96.4$ 


108. 


.14 


Sum  -  -  108.14 

Diftance  between  the  ordinates  5.5 

Produdl 

fy*x  -  -  1 162761.39326 

2  fy*x 


5 94-77 


t  fy3* 


2325522.78652 

775174.26217 


The  folidity  of  the  bottom  is  3527I  tons  =  7001 8.67 

1  •  r  *  T  f  y  3  x  77  517.26 

cubic  feet:  hence  11.07  feet, 

the  altitude  of  the  metacenter  above  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  bottom  of  the  fhip. 


APPENDIX. 

When  a  fhip  is  built,  fhe  muft  be  fitted-  with 
mails,  yards,  fails,  ropes,  and  blocks*  or,  in  other 
words,  fhe  mull  be  rigged  before  fhe  can  go  to  fea. 
To  complete  this  article,  it  may  therefore  be  thought 
neceflary  to  treat  of  the  art  of  rigging  veflels  ;  but  wc 
have  ellewhere  (fee  Mast- Rigging,  Rope-Making, 
and  Sail)  fhown  how  the  feveral  parts  of  a  fhip’s 
rigging  are  made  ;  and  the  art  of  putting  them  proper¬ 
ly  together,  fo  as  to  make  the  fhip  heft  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  fhe  is  intended,  depends  upon  a  juft 
knowledge  of  the  impulfe  and  refiftarice  of  fluids,  and  of 
the  theory  and  pra&ice  of  feamanfhip.  (See  Resistance 
of  Fluids  and  Seamanship).  Nothing,  therefore,  of 
the  fubjed  is  left  to  us  here,  except  we  were  to  ftate  in 
few  words  the  progreflive  method  of  rigging  {hips  ;  but 
there  is  no  one  undeviating  mode  which  is  purfued,  as 
the  nature  of  the  operation  is  fuch  that  all  the  parts  of 
it  may  be  advancing  at  the  fame  time.  We  fhall  there¬ 
fore  take  our  leave  of  Jhips  and  Jhip-luilding  with  a  few 
general  obfervations  on  fail-making ,  which  were  omitted 
under  the  article  Sail,  referring  our  readers  for  farther 
information  to  the  very  elegant  work  lately  publifhed,  in 
5  1  two 
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Appendix,  two  volumes  4tO,  on  the  Elements  and  PraBice  of  Rigging 
' - e  and  Seaman/hip. 

Sails  are  made  of  canvas,  of  different  textures,  and  are 
extended  on  or  between  the  mails,  to  receive  the  wind 
that  forces  the  veffel  through  the  water.  They  are 
quadrilateral  or  triangular,  as  has  been  elfevvhere  de- 
feribed,  and  are  cut  out  of  the  canvas  cloth  by  cloth. 
The  width  is  governed  by  the  length  of  the  yard,  gaff, 
boom,  or  flay  ;  the  depth  by  the  height  of  the  malt. 
In  the  valuable  work  to  which  we  have  jull  referred, 
the  following  diredions  are  given  for  cutting  fails. 

“  The  width^  and  depth  being  given,  find  the  number 
of  cloths  the  width  requires,  allowing  for  feams,  tabling 
on  the  Leches,  and  flack  cloth  ;  and,  in  the  depth,  al¬ 
low  for  tabling  on  the  head  and  foot.  For  fails  cut 
fquare  on  the  head  and  foot,  with  gores  only  on  the 
leeches,  as  feme  topfails,  &c.  the  cloths  on  the  head, 
between  the  leeches,  are  cut  fquare  to  the  depth  ;  and 
the  gores  on  the  leeches  are  found  by  dividing  the  depth 
of  the  fail  by  the  number  of  cloths  gored,  which  gives 
the  length  of  each  gore.  The  gore  is  fet  down  from  a 
fquare  with  the  oppofite  felvage;  and  the  canvas  being 
cut  diagonally,  the  longeft  gored  fide  of  one  cloth* 
makes  the  fhortefl  fide  of  the  next ;  confequently,  the 
firfl  gore  being  known,  the  tefl  are  cut  by  it.  In  the 
leeches  of  topfails  cut  hollow,  the  upper  gores  are  long¬ 
er  than  the  lower  ones  ;  and  in  fails  cut  with  a  roach 
leech,  the  lower  gores  are  longer  than  the  upper  ones. 
This  mull  be  regulated  by  judgment,  and  care  taken 
that  the  whole  of  the  gores  do  not  exceed  the  depth  of 
the  leech.  Or,  by  drawing  on  paper  the  gored  fide  of 
the  fail,  and  delineating  the  breadth  of  every  cloth  by 
a  convenient  fcale  of  equal  parts  of  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
the  length  of  every  gore  may  be  found  with  precifion. 
Sails,  gored  with  a  fweep  on  the  head  or  the  foot,  or 
on  both,  have  the  depth  of  their  gores  marked  on  the 
felva-e,  from  the  fquare  of  the  given  depth  on  each 
cloth°,  and  are  cut  as  above  ;  the  longeft  felvage  of  one 
ferving  to  meafure  the  fhorteft  felvage  of  the  next,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  firft:  gored  cloth  next  the  middle  in 
feme  fails,  and  the  firft  cloth  next  the  mail  leech  in  ci¬ 
thers.  For  thofe  gores  that  are  irregular  no  flnft  rule 
can  be  given ;  they  can  only  be  determined  by  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  fail-maker,  or  by  a  drawing. 

«  In  the  royal  navy,  mizeo  topfails  are  cut  with  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  hollow  in  the  foot ;  but,  in  the  mer- 
efjr.gghg  chant  ferviee,  top  and  topgallant  fails  are  cut  with  more 
and  Sea.  or  kfs  hollow  in  the  foot.  Flying  jibs  are  cut  with  a 
nanjlip,  roac},.curve  on  the  flay,  and  a  three-inch  gore  in  each 
cloth,  fhortening  from  the  tack  to  the  clue.  Lower 
lluddinp-fails  are  cut  with  fquare  leeches,  and  topmalt 
and  topgallant-maft  ftudding  fails  with  goring  leeches. 

“  The  length  of  reef  and  middle  bands  is  governed  by 
the  width  of°the  fail  at  their  refpeftive  places;  the  leech- 
linings,  buntline-cloths,  top-linings,  maft-cloths,  and  cor¬ 
ner-pieces,  are  cut  agreeably  to  the  depth  of  the  fail ; 
each  cloth  and  every  article  fhould  be  properly  marked 
with  charcoal,  to  prevent  confufion  or  miftake.  Sails 
that  have  bonnets  are  cut  out  the  whole  depth  of  the 
fail  and  bonnet  included,  allowing  enough  tor  the  ta¬ 
ilings  on  the  foot  of  the  fail  and  head  and  foot  of  the 
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bonnet.  The  bonnet  is  cut  off  after  the  fail  18  fevved  ^PPcndbJl 
together.  If  a  drabler  is  required,  it  is  allowed  for  in  ■  v— 
the  cutting  out  the  fame  as  the  bonnet.” 

When  the  cloth  is  thus  properly  cut,  the  different 
pieces  are  to  be  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  fail ; 
and  for  doing  this  properly  we  have  the  following  di¬ 
rections  in  the  work  already  quoted.  “  Sails  have  a 
double  flat  feam,  and  fhould  be  fewed  with  the  beft.  Eng- 
lifh-made  twine  of  three  threads,  fpun  360  fathoms  to 
the  pound,  and  have  from  one  hundred  and  eight  to  one 
hundred  and  fixteen  flitches  in  every  yard  in  length. 

The  twine  for  large  fails,  in  the  royal  d*.vy,  is  waxed  by 
hand,  with  genuine  bees- wax,  mixed  with  one-fixth  part 
of  clear  turpentine  ;  and,  for  fmall  fails,  in  a  mixture 
made  with  bees  wax,  4  lb;  hogs  lard  5  lb  ;  and  clear 
turpentine  1  lb.  In  the  merchant  ferviee,  the  twine  is  dip¬ 
ped  in  tar  (  l),  foftened  with  a  proper  proportion  of  oil. 

“  It  is  the  erroneous  pra&ice  of  fome  failmakers  not 
to  few  the  feams  any  farther  than  where  the  edge  is 
creafed  down  for  the  tabling  ;  but  all  fails  fhould  be 
fewed  quite  home  to  the  end,  and,  when  finilhed,  fhould 
be  well  rubbed  down  with  a  rubber.  In  the  merchant 
-  ferviee  feams  are  fometimes  made  broader  at  the  foot 
than  at  the  head,  being  ftronger.  Broad  feams  are  not 
allowed  to  be  made  on  courfes,  in  the  royal  navy,  but 
goring  leeches  are  adopted  in  lieu  of  them.  Boom- 
mainfails  and  the  fails  of  floops  generally  have  the  feams 
broader  at  the  foot  than  at  the  head.  The  feams  of 
courfes  and  topfails  are  lluck  or  Hitched  up,  in  the 
middle  of  the  feams,  along  the  whole  length,  with  dou¬ 
ble  Teaming-twine  ;  and  have  from  68  to  72  flitches  in 
a  yard.  In  the  merchant  ferviee  it  is  common  to  flick 
the  feams  with  two  rows  of  flitches,  when  the  fail  is  half 
worn,  as  they  will  then  laft  till  the  fail  is  worn  out. 

“  The  breadth  of  the  feams  of  courfes,  topfails,  and 
other  fails,  in  the  royal  navy,  to  be  as  follow,  viz.  cour¬ 
fes  and  topfails,  for  50  gun  fhips  and  upwards,  one  inch 
and  a  half,  and,  for  44  gun  fhips  and  under,  one  inch 
and  a  quarter,  at  head  and  foot  ;  all  other  fails,  one  inch 
at  head  and  foot. 

“  The  tab  lings  of  all  fails  are  to  be  of  a  proportion- 
able  breadth  to  the  fize  of  the  fail,  and  fewed  at  the 
edge,  with  68  to  72  Hitches  in  a  yard.  Thofe  for  the 
heads  of  main  and  fore  courfes  to  be  four  to  fix  inches 
wide  ;  for  fprit  courfes  and  mizens,  drivers,  and  other 
boom  fails,  3  to  4  inches  wide  ;  for  topfails,  3  inches  to 
4  inches  and  a  half ;  topgallant  and  fprit  topfails,  3 
inches  ;  royal  fails,  2  inches  and  a  half ;  jib  and  other 
Hay  fails,  3  inches  to  4  inches  and  a  half,  on  the  Hay  or 
hoiH  ;  and  for  Hudding  fails,  3  inches  to  4  inches  on  the 
head.  Tablings  on  the  foot  and  leeches  of  main  and 
fore  courfes  to  be  3  inches  to  5  inches  broad ;  fprit 
courfe  and  topfails,  3  inches  ;  topgallant  and  fprit  top- 
fails,  2  inches  and  a  half ;  royals,  2  inches  ;  fore  leeches 
of  mizen,  driver,  and  other  boomfails,  3  inches  and  a  half 
to  4  inches ;  after  leech,  3  inches  ;  and  on  the  foot  2  or 
3  inches.  Tablings  on  the  after  leech  of  jibs  and  other 
Hayfails  to  be  from  2  to  3  inches  broad  ;  and,  on  the 
foot,  2  to  3  inches  and  a  half :  on  Hudding  fail  leeches 
one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half ;  and  on 
the  foot,  from  one  to  two  inches. 

u  Main 


(l)  The  dipping  of  the  twine  in  tar,  we  are  perfuaded,  is  a  very  bad  praftice,  for  the  reafon  afiigned  in  Rope- 
Making.  See  that  article,  n"  32. 
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“  Main  and  fore  courfes  are  lined  on  the  leeches, 
from  clue  to  earing,  with  one  cloth  Teamed  on  and  ftuck 
or  ditched  in  the  middle,  and  have  a  middle  band  half 
way  between  the  lower  reef  band  and  the  foot,  alfo  four 
buntline  cloths,  at  equal  didances  between  the  leeches, 
the  upper  end  of  which  are  carried  under  the  middle, 
band,  that  the  lower  fide  of  the  band  may  be  tabled  up. 
on  or  fewed  over  the  end  of  the  buntline  pieces.  They 
have  likevvife  two  reef  bands  ;  each  in  breadth  one  third 
of  the  breadth  of  the  canvas  ;  the  upper  one  is  one  fixth 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head,  and  the  lower 
band  is  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  upper  one ;  the 
ends  go  four  inches  under  the  leech  linings,  which  are 
Teamed  over  the  reef  bands.  All  linings  are  Teamed  on, 
and  are  ftuck  with  68  to  72  (fitches  in  a  yard. 

“  Main,  fore,  and  mizen,  topfails  have  leech  linings, 
mad  and  top  linings,  buntline  cloths,  middle  bands  and 
reef  bands.  The  leech  linings  are  made  of  one  breadth 
of  cloth,  fo  cut  and  fewed  as  to  be  half  a  cloth  broad 
at  the  head,  and  a  cloth  and  a  half  broad  at  the 
foot ;  the  piece  cut  out  being  half  the  breadth  of  the 
cloth  at  one  end,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  o- 
tlier.  The  middle  bands  are  put  on  half  way  between 
the  lower  reef  and  foot,  the  buntline  cloths  join  the 
top-linings,  and  the  buntline  cloths  and  top-linings  arc 
carried  up  to  the  lower  fide  of  the  middle  band,  which 
is  tabled  on  them.  The  maft  lining  is  of  two  cloths, 
and  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  fail  to  the  lower  reef, 
to  receive  the  beat  or  chafe  of  the  maft.  The  middle 
band  is  made  of  one  breadth  of  canvas,  of  the  fame 
number  as  the  top-lining.  It  is  firfl  folded  and  rubbed 
down,  to  make  a  creafe  at  one  third  of  the  breadth; 
then  tabled  on  the  felvage,  and  ftuck  along  the  crcafc  ; 
then  turned  down,  and  tabled  and  ftuck  through  both 
the  double  and  Tingle  parts,  with  68  to  72  ft  itches  in 
a  yard.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  middle  bands 
fhould  not  be  put  on  until  the  fail  is  half  worn. 

u  Main  and  fore  topfails  have  three  and  fometimes 
four  reef  bands  from  leech  to  leech,  over  the  leech  li¬ 
nings  ;  the  upper  one  is  one  eighth  of  the  depth  of  the 
fail  from  the  head,  and  they  are  the  fame  diftance  afun- 
der  in  the  royal  navy,  but  more  in  the  merchant  fervice. 
The  reef  bands  are  each  of  half  a  breadth  of  canvas  put 
on  double  ;  the  fir  ft  fide  is  ftuck  twice,  and  the  laft  turn¬ 
ed  over,  fo  that  the  reef  holes  may  be  worked  upon  the 
double  part  of  the  band,  which  is  alfo  ftuck  with  68  to 
72  flitches  in  a  yard. 

“  The  top-lining  of  topfails  is  of  canvas  n°  6  or  7. 
The  other  linings  of  this,  and  all  the  linings  of  other 
fails,  fhould  be  of  the  fame  quality  as  the  fails  to  which 
they  belong. 

“  Top-linings  and  maft  cloths  are  put  on  the  aft  fide, 
and  all  ocher  linings  on  the  fore  fide,  of  fails.  Mizens 
are  lined  with  one  bieadth  of  cloth  from  the  cine  five 
yards  up  the  leech,  and  have  a  reef  band  fewed  on,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  on  other  (ails,  at  one  fifth  the  depth 
of  the  fail  from  the  foot ;  they  have  alfo  a  nock-piecc 
and  a  peek-piece,  one  cut  out  of  the  other,  fo  that  each 
contains  one  yard.  Mizen  topfails  of  50  euii  fhips  and 
upwards  have  three  reefs,  the  upper  one  is  one  eighth 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head,  and  the  reefs  are 
at  the  fame  diftance  afunder.  Mizen  topfails  of  (hips 
of  44  guns  and  under  have  two  reefs  one  feventh  part 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  afunder,  the  upper  one  being  at 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  head.  Main  and  main  top 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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ftudding  fails  have  each  one  reef,  at  one  eighth  of  the  Appendix, 
depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head.  Reef  bands  fhould  not 
be  put  on  until  the  fail  is  fewed  up,  a  contrary  pradlice 
being  very  erroneous.  Lower  ftayfails,  fore  top  and 
main  top  ftayfails,  and  flying  jibs,  have  clue-pieces  two 
yards  long.  Square  tack  ftayfails  have  half  a  breadth 
of  cloth  at  the  fore  part,  with  a  clue-piece  containing 
two  yards,  and  a  peek-piece,  containing  one  yard. 

“  Sails  have  two  holes  in  each  cloth,  at  the  heads 
and  reefs  of  courfes,  topfails,  and  other  fquare  fails  ;  one 
hole  in  every  yard  in  the  flay  of  flying  jibs,  and  one  in 
every  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  the  flays  of  fquare  tack 
and  other  ftayfails.  Thefe  are  made  by  an  inflrument 
called  a  pegging  awl,  or  a  ftabber,  and  are  fenced  round 
by  Hitching  the  edge  to  a  fmall  grommet,  made  with 
log  or  other  line  ;  when  finifhed,  they  fhould  be  well 
ftretchcd  or  rounded  up  by  a  pricker  or  a  marline-fpikc. 

Reef  and  head  holes  of  large  fails  have  grommets  of 
twelve-thread  line,  worked  round  with  18  to  21  flitch¬ 


es  ;  fmaller  fails  have  grommets  of  nisc-thread  line, 
with  16  to  18  flitches,  or  as  many  as  fhall  cover  the 
line,  and  fmaller  holes  in  proportion.  The  holes  for 
marling  the  clues  of  fails  and  the  top-brims  of  topfails 
have  grommets  of  log-line,  and  fhould  have  from  9  to 
1  1  ditches  ;  twelve  holes  are  worked  in  each  cloth. 
Main  courfes  have  marling  holes  from  the  clue  to  the 
lower  bow  line  cringle  up  the  leech,  and  from  the  clue 
to  the  firfl  buntline  cringle  on  the  foot.  Fore  courfes 
have  marling  holes  one  eighth  of  the  depth  of  the  fail 
up  the  leech,  and  from  the  clue  to  the  firfl  buntline 
cringle  at  the  foot.  Main  and  fore  topfails  have  mar¬ 
ling  holes  three  feet  each  way  from  the  clue  and  at  the 
top-brims.  Spritfails,  mizen  topfails,  lower  ftayfails, 
main  and  fore  top  ftayfails,  and  jibs,  have  marling  holes 
two  feet  each  way  from  the  clues.  All  other  fails  are 
fewed  home  to  the  clues.  Marling  holes  of  courfes  arc 
at  three  fourths  of  the  depth  of  the  t  ablings  at  the  clues 
from  the  rope,  and  thofe  of  topfails  are  at  half  the  depth 
of  the  tablings  at  the  clues  and  top  brim  from  the  rope.” 

The  rope,  which  is  fewed  on  the  edges  of  fails  to 
prevent  their  rending,  and  which  is  called  bolt-rope , 
fhould  be  well  made  of  fine  yarn,  fpun  from  the  bed 
Riga  rkine  hemp  well  topt,  and  fewed  on  with  good 
Englifh-made  twine  of  three  threads,  fpun  200  fathom 
to  the  pound  ;  the  twine  in  the  royal  navy  is  dipped  in 
a  compofition  made  with  bees-wax,  4  lbs  ;  hogs  lard 
5  lbs ;  and  clear  turpentine  one  pound  ;  and  m  the 
merchant  fervice,  in  tar  foftened  with  oil.  They 
fhould  be  (loved  in  a  (love  by  the  heat  of  a  flue,  and 
not  in  a  baker’s  oven  or  a  (love  tub  ;  and  tarred  in  the 
heft  Stockholm  tar.  The  flexibility  of  them  fhould  be 
always  confidered,  in  taking  in  the  (lack,  which  mud 
reft  on  the  judgment  of  the  failmaker. 

“  Bolt- ropes  of  eouifes,  topfails,  and  all  other  fails, 
fhould  be  neatly  fewed  on  through  every  buntline  of 
the  rope  ;  and,  to  avoid  ftretching,  the  rope  mud  be 
kept  tightly  twilled  while  fewing  on,  and  care  taken 
that  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  (lack  is  taken  in  ; 
they  are  to  be  crofs -ft itched  at  the  leeches  every  twelve 
inches  in  length  ;  at  every  Team,  and  in  the  middle  of 
every  cloth  at  the  foot,  with  three  crofs- ditches  :  four 
crofs- flitches  fhould  be  taken  at  all  beginnings  and  faf- 
tenings  off;  the  firft  flitch  given  twice,  and  the  laft 
three  times.  Small  fails  have  two  crofs  flitches  at  every 
Lain,  and  three  at  every  fattening  off. 
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Appendix.  “  On  mam  and  fore  courfes  two  inches  flack  cloth 
ftiould  be  allowed  in  the  head  and  foot,  and  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  the  leeches,  in  every  yard  in  length.  Topfaiis 
are  allowed  3  inches  flack  in  every  cloth  in  the  foot, 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  every  yard  in  the  leech,  and  two 
inches  in  every  cloth  left  open  in  the  top-brim.  Mi- 
zen  courfes  have  two  inches  flack  in  every  yard  in  the 
foremoft  leech,  but  none  in  the  after  leech  or  foot. 
Spritfail  courfes  have  no  flack  cloth.  Jibs  have  four 
inches  flack  in  every  yard  in  the  flay,  one  inch  in  every 
cloth  in  the  foot,  and  none  in  the  leech.  Stayfails  have 
three  inches  flack  in  every  yard  in  the  flay,  one  inch  in 
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every  cloth  in  the  foot,  but  none  in  the  leech.  Topgallant  Append 

fails  have  two  inches  flack  in  every  cloth  in  the  foot,  - l 

and  one  inch  in  every  yard  in  the  leech.  Studding 
fails  have  an  inch  and  a  half  flack  in  every  yard  in  go- 
rino*  leeches,  but  no  flack  in  fquare  leeches,  and  one  inch 
in  every  cloth  in  the  head  and  foot/’ 

Thefe  directions  for  failmaking,  we  trufl  may  be  life- 
ful.  They  are  indeed  very  general,  but  the  limits  pre¬ 
ferred  us  will  not  permit  of  a  more  minute  detail.  The 
fail  maker  will  find  every  inftru&ion  that  he  can  want  in 
the  Elements  of  Rigging  and  Seamanjhip ,  a  work  which 
we  therefore  recommend  to  his  attention. 
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Shl>’-  ,  Ship’s  Form  Gauge ,  an  inftrument  recommended  by 
jyj-r  Hutchinfon  as  fit  to  ascertain  any  alteration  in  the 
bottom  of  a  fhip,  by  its  hogging  or  fagging  ;  and  alfo 
to  regulate  the  flowage  of  a  fliip. 

“  All  fliips  (fays  he)  of  any  confequence  are  built 
with  ftaunchions  fixed  from  the  kelfon  to  the  middle 
of  all  the  lower-deck  beams  fore  and  aft,  in  order  to 
fupport  them  in  their  exa a,  regular  height,  as  well 
as  the  whole  frame  of  the  fliip  in  the  regular  form 
in  which  flie  was  built  upon  the  flocks  ;  yet  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  ftaunchions,  it  is  proved  from  experience 
that  our  fhips  bottoms,  hitherto,  by  the  preflure  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  improper  flowage,  have  generally  been  hogged 
upwards,  or  fagged  downwards,  and  mo  ft  about  the 
mid  (hip  frame  or  main  body  of  the  fliip,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  about  the  fore  part  of  the  main  hatchway ; 
which  naturally  makes  it  the  bell.  place  at  which  to  fix 
the  fliip ’s  form  gauge,  where  either  the  hogging  01 
fagging  of  her  bottom  may  be  obferved  and  feen  foon- 
eft  and  beft,  to  regulate  the  flowage  of  heavy  materials 
to  the  greateft  advantage,  fo  as  to  keep  her  bottom 
nearly  in  the  fame  form  in  which  (he  was  built. 

The  gauge  I  recommend  is  nothing  more  than  a 
narrow  plate  of  iron  divided  into  inches  and  quarters 
like  the  Aide  of  a  carpenter’s  rule.  Let  this  be  fixed 
to  the  after  fide  of  the  ftaunchion  now  mentioned,  with 
its  upper  end  projecting  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
llaunchion  ;  a  groove  being  cut  out  for  it  in  the  after 
fide  of  the  lower-deck  beam,  and  a  mark  being  made 
(when  the  fliip  is  011  the  ftocks)  at  the  part  of  the  beam 
which  correfponds  to  the  o  on  the  gauge.  .  When  the 
fliip  alters  in  her  fhape,  the  gauge  will  Aide  up  and 
down  in  this  groove,  and  the  quantity  of  hogging  or 
fagging  will  be  pointed  out  on  the  gauge  by  the  mark 
on  the  beam.  The  flowage  may  then  be.  fo  managed 
as  to  bring  this  mark  to  coincide  again  with  the  o,  or 
to  approach  it  as  near  as  we  fee  neceffary.” 

Ship- Money,  was  an  impofition  charged  upon  the 
ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and  counties  of  this 
realm,  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.  by  writs,  com¬ 
monly  called  Jhip-writs ,  under  the  great  feal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  years  1635  and  l636>  for  the  providing 
and  furnifhing  of  certain  fhips  for  the  king’s  fervice,  &c. 
which  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  and  fla- 
tutes  of  this  realm,  the  petition  of  right  and  liberty  of 
the  fubjeft,  by  flat.  17  Car.  I.  c.  14.  See  Blackflone’s 
Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  30. 

Ship- Shape,  according  to  the  fafhion^of  a  fliip,  or  in 
the  manner  of  an  expert  failor ;  as,  The  mail  is  not 
rigged  fhip-fhape  ;  Trim  your  fails  ihip-fhape. 


Stowing  and  Trimming  of  Ships,  the  method  of  dif-  Ship, 
pofing  of  the  cargo  in  a  proper  and  judicious  manner 
in  the  hold  of  a  (hip. 

A  {hip’s  failing,  fleering,  flaying,  and  wearing,  and 
being  lively  and  comparatively  eafy  at  fea  in  a  florm, 
depends  greatly  on  the  cargo,  ballaft,  or  other  mate¬ 
rials,  being  properly  flowed,  according  to  their  weight 
and  bulk,  and  the  proportional  dimenfions  of  the  built 
of  the  {hip,  which  may  be  made  too  crank  or  too  flifF 
to  pafs  on  the  ocean  with  fafety.  Thefe-  things  ren¬ 
der  this  branch  of  knowledge  of  fuch  confequence,  that 
rules  for  it  ought  to  be  endeavoured  after,  if  but  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  danger  of  a  fliip  over- 
fetting  at  fea,  or  being  fo  labourfome  as  to  roll  away  her 
mafls,  &c.  by  being  improperly  flowed,  which  is  often 
the  cafe. 

When  a  {hip  is  new,  it  is  prudent  to  confult  the 
builder,  who  may  be  fuppofed  beft  acquainted  with  a 
fhip  of  his  own  planning,  and  mod  likely  to  judge  what 
her  properties  will  be,  to  advife  how  the  cargo  or  mate¬ 
rials,  according  to  the  nature  of  them,  ought  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  to  advantage,  fo  as  to  put  her  in  the  beft  fail¬ 
ing  trim  ;  and  at  every  favourable  opportunity  after¬ 
wards  it  will  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  find  out  her  beft 
trim  by  experiment. 

Ships  mufl  differ  in  their  form  and  proportional  di¬ 
menfions  ;  and  to  make  them  anfwer  their  different  pur- 
pofes,  they  will  require  different  management  in  the 
flowage,  which  ought  not  to  be  left  to  mere  chance,  or 
done  at  random,  as  goods  or  materials  happen  to.  come 
to  hand,  which  is  too  often  the  caufe  that  fuch  impro¬ 
per  flowage  makes  fhips  unfit  for  fea :  therefore,  the 
flowage  ftiould  be  confidered,  planned,  and  contrived, 
according  to  the  built  and  properties  of  the  fhip,  which 
if  they  are  not  known  fliould  be  inquired  after.  If  flie 
is  narrow  and  high-built  in  proportion,  fo  that  (he  will  » 
not  fhift  herfelf  without  a  great  weight  in  the  hold,  it 
is  a  certain  fign  fuch  a  fliip  will  require  a  great  part  of 
heavy  goods,  ballaft,  or  materials,  laid  low  in. the.  hold, 
to  make  her  fliff  enough  to  bear  fufficient  fail  without 
being  in  danger  of  overfetting.  But  if  a  fhip  be  built 
broad  and  low  in  proportion,  fo  that  fhe  is  fliff  and  will 
fupport  herfelf  without  any  weight  in  the  hold,  fuch  a 
fhip  will  require  heavy  goods,  ballaft,  or  materials,  flow¬ 
ed  higher  up,  to  prevent  her  from  being  too  fliff  and 
labourfome  at  fea,  fo  as  to  endanger  her  mails  being 
rolled  away,  and  the  hull  worked  loofe  and  made 
leaky. 

In  order  to  help  a  fhip’s  failing,  that  fhe  fhould  be 
lively  and  eafy  in  her  pitching  and  afeending  motions, 

it 
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iShip.  it  fhonld  be  contrived  by  the  dowage,  that  the  princi- 
j  anj  weigh tidt  part  of  the  cargo  or  materials  {hould 
lie  as  near  the  main  body  of  the  {hip,  and  as  far  from 
the  extreme  ends,  fore  and  aft,  as  things  will  admit  of. 
For  It  fhonld  be  confidered,  that  the  roomy  part  of  our 
fhips  lengthwife  forms  a  fweep  or  curve  near  four  times 
as  long  as  they  ar^  broad  ;  therefore  thofe  roomy  parts 
at  and  above  the  water’s  edge,  which  are  made  by  a 
full  harping  and  a  broad  tranfom  to  fuppart  the  {hip 
Heady  and  keep  her  from  plunging  into  the  fea,  and 
alfo  by  the  entrance  and  run  of  the  {hip  having  little  or 
no  bearing  body  under  for  the  preffiue  of  the  water  to 
fupport  them,  of  courfe  fhouid  not  be  (towed  with 
heavy  goods  or  materials,  but  all  the  neceffary  vacan¬ 
cies,  broken  dowage,  or  light  goods,  {hould  be  at  thefe 
extreme  ends  fore  and  aft ;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
are  kept  lighter  by  the  ftowage,  the  {hip  will  be  more 
lively  to  fall  and  rile  eafy  in  great  feas  ;  and  this  will 
contribute  greatly  to  her  working  and  failing,  and  to 
prevent  her  from  draining  and  hogging  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  it  is  a  wrong  pra&ice  to  leave  fnch  a  large  vacancy 
in  the  main  hatchway,  as  is  ufnal,  to  coil  and  work 
the  cables,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  fore  or  after  hatch¬ 
way,  that  the  principal  weight  may  be  more  eafily 
flowed  in  the  main  body  of  the  {hip,  above  the  flatted 
and  lowed  floorings,  where  the  preffure  of  the  water 
a£ls  the  more  to  fupport  it. 

Machine  for  measuring  a  Ship’s  Way.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  deferibed  a  variety  of  machines  or  inftruments 
which  have  been  propofed  for  this  pnrpofe  under  the 
article  Log.  In  this  place,  therefore,  we  {hall  confine 
ourfelves  to  the  machine  invented  by  Francis  Hopkin- 
fon,  Efq;  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  in  Pen nfyl vania. — 
After  having  fliown  the  fallacies  to  which  the  common 
log,  and  alfo  that  particular  kind  of  inftrument  invent¬ 
ed  by  M.  Saumarez,  are  liable,  he  proceeds  to  deferibe 
his  own  machine  as  follows  : 

This  machine,  in  its  mod  Ample  form,  is  reprefented 
by  fig.  5.  Plate  CCCCLIII.  wherein  A  B  is  a  Itrong 
'°“rod  of  iron  moveable  on  the  fulcrum  C.  D  is  a  thin 
-  circular  palate  of  brafs  livetted  to  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  rod.  E  an  horizontal  arm  connected  at  one  end 
with  the  top  of  the  rod  AB  by  a  moveable  joint  F, 
and  at  the  other  end  with  the  bottom  of  the  index  H, 
by  a  like  moveable  joint  G.  H  is  the  index  turning 
on  its  centre  I,  and  travelling  over  the  graduated  arch 
K  ;  and  L  is  a  ftrong  fpring,  bearing  againft  the  rod 
AB,  and  conftantly  counteracting  the  preffure  upon 
the  palate  D.  The  rod  AB  fhouid  be  applied  clofe  to 
the  cut-water  or  ftem,  and  fhonld  be  of  luch  a  length 
that  the  palate  D  may  be  no  higher  above  the  keel  than 
is  neceffary  to  fecure  it  from  injury  when  the  ved'el  is 
aground,  or  fails  in  fhoal  water.  As  the  bow  of  the 
(hip  curves  inward  towards  the  keel  M,  the  palate  D 
will  be  thrown  to  a  diltance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel,  although  the  perpendicular  rod  to  which  it  is 
annexed  lies  clofe  to  the  bow  above  ;  and  therefore  the 
palate  will  be  more  fairly  aCted  upon.  The  arm  E 
(hould  enter  the  bow  fomewhere  near  the  hawfe  hole, 
and  lead  to  any  convenient  place  in  the  forecaftle,  where 
a  fmooth  board  or  plate  may  be  fixed,  having  the  index 
H,  and  graduated  arch  K,  upon  it. 

It  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  as  the  fhip  is 
mged  forward  by  the  wind,  the  palate  E)  will  be  preff- 
*‘l  upon  by  the  redding  medium,  with  a  greater  or  lefs 
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force,  according  to  the  progrefflve  motion  of  the  (hip  ;  Ship, 
and  this  will  operate  upon  the  levers  fo  as  to  immediate- 
ly  affedl  the  index,  making  the  lead  increafe  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  (hip's  way  vifible  on  the  graduated  arch  ; 
the  fpring  L  always  counteracting  the  preffure  upon 
the  palate,  and  bringing  back  the  index,  on  any  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  force  impveffed. 

This  machine  is  advantageoufly  placed  at  the  bow  of 
the  fhip,  where  the  current  firft  begins,  and  acts  fairly 
upon  the  palate,  in  preference  to  the  (tern,  where  the 
tumultuous  clofing  of  the  waters  caufes  a  wake,  vifible 
to  a  great  diftance.  The  palate  D  is  funk  neatly  as 
low  as  the  keel,  that  it  may  not  be  influenced  by  the 
heaping  up  ot  the  water  and  the  dafliing  of  the  waves 
at  and  near  the  water  line.  The  arch  K  is  to  afeertain 
how  many  knots  or  miles  fhe  would  run  in  one  hour  at 
her  then  rate  of  failing.  But  the  graduations  on  this 
arch  mud  be  unequal ;  becaufe  the’  refiftauce  of  the 
fpring  L  will  increafe  as  it  becomes  more  bent,  fo  that 
the  index  will  travel  over  a  greater  fpace  from  one  to 
five  miles  than  from  five  to  twelve.  Ladly,  the  palate, 
rod,  fpring,  and  all  the  metallic  parts  of  the  inftrument, 
fhouid  be  covered  with  a  ftrong  varnifh,  to  prevent  rud 
from  the  corrofive  quality  of  the  fait  water  and  fea 
air. 

'Elfis  machine  may  be  confiderably  improved  as  fol¬ 
lows :  Let  the  rod  or  fpear  AB  (iig.  5.)  be  a  round 
rod  of  iron  or  fteel,  and  inftead  of  moving  on  the  ful¬ 
crum  or  joint,  as  at  C,  let  it  pafs  through  and  turn 
freely  in  a  focket,  to  which  focket  the  moveable  joint 
mud  be  annexed,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  6.  The  rod 
mull  have  a  Ihoulder  to  bear  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
focket,  to  prevent  its  flipping  quite  down.  The  rod 
mud  alfo  pafs  through  a  like  iocket  at  F,  fig.  5.  The 
joint  of  the  lower  focket  mild  be  fixed  to  the  bow  of 
tL e  dtip,  and  the  upper  joint  or  focket  mud  be  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  horizontal  arm  E.  On  the  top  of  the  up. 
permoft  focket  let  there  be  a  fmall  circular  plate,  bear¬ 
ing  the  32  points  or  the  manner’s  compafs  ;  and  let 
the  top  of  the  rod  AB  come  through  the  centre  of  this 
plate,  fo  as  to  carry  a  fmall  index  upon  it,  as  is  repre- 
feuted  in  fig.  7.  This  fmall  index  mud  be  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  rod  on  a  fquare,  fo  that  by  turning  the  in¬ 
dex  round  the  plate,  the  rod  may  alfo  turn  in  the  foc- 
kets,  und  of  courfe  carry  the  palate  D  round  with  it  ; 
the  little  index  always  pointing  in  a  dire&ion  with  the 
face  of  the  palate.  The  lmall  compafs  plate  fhonld  not 
be  faftened  to  the  top  of  the  focket,  but  only  fitted 
tightly  on,  that  it  may  be  moveable  at  pleafure.  Sup* 
pofe  then  the  intended  port  to  bear  S.  W.  from  the 
place  of  departure,  the  palate  mud  be  turned  on  the  foc¬ 
ket  tilL  the  fouth-wed  point  thereon  looks  diiedtly  to 
the  {hip’s  bow  ;  fo  that  the  fouth-wed  and  north-ead 
line  on  the  compafs  plate  may  be  precifely  parallel  with 
the  fhip’s  keel,  and  in  this  pofition  the  plate  mud 
remain  during  the  whole  voyage.  Suppofe,  then,  the 
fhip  to  be  failing  in  the  direct  courfe  of  her  intended 
voyage,  with  her  bowfpnt  pointing  fouth-wed.  Let  the 
little  index  be  brought  to  the  fouck-weil  point  on  the 
compafs  plate,  and  the  palate  I)  will  neceflarily  prefent 
its  broad  face  toward  the  port  of  dedination  ;  and  this  it 
mud  always  be  made  to  do,  be  the  {hip’s  courfe  what  it 
may.  II,  on  account  of  unfavourable  winds,  the  fhip  is 
obliged  to  deviate  from  her  intended  courfe,  the  little  in¬ 
dex  mud  be  moved  fo  many  points  frem  the  fouth-wed 
3  I  2  line 
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Ship.  tine  of  the  compafs  plate  as  the  compafs  in  the  binnacle 
■‘■’V—*-’  (hall  fhow  that  fhe  deviates  from  her  true  couvfe  ;  fo 
that  in  whatever  diredlion  the  fhip  fhall  fail,  the  palate 
D  will  always  look  full  to  the  fouth-wefl  point  of  the 
horizon,  or  towards  the  port  of  ddlination,  and  confe- 
qncntly  will  piefcnt  only  an  oblique  furface  to  the  le- 
iifling  medium,  more  or  lefs  oblique  as  the  fnip  deviates 
more  01  lefs  from  the  true  courfe  of  her  voyage.  As, 
therefore,  the  refinance  of  the  water  will  operate  lefs 
upon  the  palate  in  an  oblique  than  in  a  diredl  pofition, 
in  exadt  proportion  to  its  obliquity,  the  index  H 
will  not  fhow  how  many  knots  the  vcffel  runs  in  her 
then  courfe,  but  will  indicate  how  many  fhe  gains  in 
the  direct  line  of  her  intended  voyage — Thus,  in 
fig.  9.  if  the  fhip’s  courfe  lies  in  the  diredlion  of 
the  line  AB,  but  fhe  can  fail  by  the  wind  no  nearer 
than  AC  ;  fuppofe,  then,  her  progrefiive  motion  fucli 
as  to  perform  AC  equal  to  five  knots  or  miles  in  an 
hour,  yet  the  index  H  will  only  point  to  four  knots  on 
the  graduated  arch,  hecaufc  fhe  gains  no  more  than  at 
that  rate  on  the  true  line  of  her  voyage,  viz.  from  A  to 
B.  Thus  v  ill  the  difference  between  her  real  motion  and 
that  pointed  out  by  the  index  be  always  in  proportion 
to  her  deviation  from  her  intended  port,  until  fhe  fails 
in  a  line  at  right  angles  therewith,  as  AD  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  palate  would  prefent  only  a  thin  fhavp  edge  to 
the  refilling  medium,  the  preffure  of  which  fhould  not 
be  fufFicient  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  machine 
and  the  hearing  of  the  fpring  L.  So  that  at  whatever 
rale  the  fhip  may  fail  on  that  line,  yet  the  index  will 
not  be  affected,  lhowing  that  fhe  gains  nothing  on  her 
tiue  courfe.  In  this  cafe,  and  alfo  when  the  veffel  is 
not  under  way,  the  adtion  of  the  fpring  L  fnould  caufe 
the  index  to  point  at  O,  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  fig.  5.  and  8. 

As  the  truth  of  this  inflrument  mutt  depend  on  the 
equal  preffure  of  the  refilling  medium  upen  the  palate 
D,  according  to  the  fhip’s  velocity,  and  the  propor¬ 
tionable  r.dlion  of  the  fpring  L,  there  fhould  be  a 
pin  or  ferew  at  the  joints  C  and  F,  fo  that  the  rod  may 
be  readily  uufbipped  and  taken  in,  in  older  to  clean  the 
palate  from  any  f’oulnds  it  may  contr adt,  which  would 
greatly  increafe  its  operation  on  the  index  H,  and  there¬ 
by  render  the  graduated  arch  falfe  and  uncertain. 

Further,  the  fpring  L  may  be  expofed  too  much  to 
injury  fiom  the  fait  water,  if  fixed  on  the  outfide  of  the 
Ihip’s  bow.  To  remedy  this,  it  may  be  brought  under 
cover,  by  conftrudting  the  machine  as  reprefented  by 
fig.  8.  where  AB  is  the  lod,  C  the  fulcrum  or  centre 
of  its  motion,  D  the  palate,  E  the  horizontal  arm 
leading  through  a  fmall  hole  into  the  forecaltle  ;  M  is 
a  llrong  chain  fattened  at  one  end  to  the  arm  E,  and  at 
the  other  to  a  rim  or  barrel  on  the  wheel  G,  which  by 
means  of  its  teeth  gives  motion  to  the  femicircle  I  and 
index  H.  The  fpring  L  is  fpiral,  and  enclofed  in  a  box 
or  barrel,  like,  the  main  fpring  of  a  watch.  A  fmall 
chain  is  fixed  to,  and  palling  round  the  barrel,  is  fatten¬ 
ed  by  the  other  end  to  the  fuzee  W.  This  fuzee  is 
connected  by  its  teeth  with  the  wheel  G,  and  counter¬ 
acts  the  ruction  of  the  palate  D.  N,  N,  are  tire  two 
lockets  through  which  the  rod  AB  pafles,  and  in  which 
it  is  turned  round  by  means  of  the  little  index  R.  S 
is  the  fmall  compafs  plate,  moveable  on  the  top  of  the 
upper  focket  N.  The  plate  S  hath  an  upright  rim 
round  its  edge,  cut  into  teeth  or  notches,  fo  that  when 
the  indix  R  is  a  little  railed  up,  in  order  to  bring  it 
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round  to  any  intended  point,  it  may  fall  into  one  of 
thefe  notches,  and  be  detained  there  ;  othenvife  the 
preffure  of  the  water  will  force  the  palate  D  from  its 
oblique  pofition,  and  turn  the  rod  and  index  round  to 
the  direction  in  which  tire  fhip  lhall  be  then  failing. — 
Should  it  be  apprehended  that  the  palate  D,  being 
placed  fo  far  forward,  may  affedt  the  fhip’s  tteerage,  or 
obttruct  her  rate  of  failing,  it  fhould  be  coniidered  that 
a  very  fmall  plate  will  be  fufRcient  to  work  the  machine, 
as  one  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  fufiicient,  and  yet  not  large  enough  to  have 
any  fenfible  effedl  on  the  helm  or  fhip’s  way. 

The  greatett  difficulty,  perhaps,  will  be  in  gradua¬ 
ting  the  arch  K,  (if  the  machine  is  conttrudled  as  in 
fig.  5.) ;  the  unequal  divifions  of  which  can  only  be  af- 
certaincd  by  adtual  experiment  on  board  of  each  fhip 
refpedtivcly,  inafmuch  as  the  accuracy  of  thele  gradu¬ 
ations  will  depend  on  three  circumftances,  viz.  the  poli¬ 
tico  of  the  fulcrum  C  with  refpedt  to  the  length  of  the 
rod,  the  ttze  of  the  palate  D,  and  the  ttrength  or 
bearing  of  the  fpring  L.  When  theie  graduations, 
however,  are  once  afeertained  for  the  machine  on  board 
of  any  one  veffel,  they  will  not  want  any  future  alte¬ 
rations,  provided  the  palate  D  be  kept  clean,  and  the 
fpring  L  retains  its  elaflicity. 

But  the  unequal  divifions  of  the  graduated  arch  will 
be  unneceflary,  if  the  machine  is  conitrudted  as  in  fig.  8.; 
for  as  the  chain  goes  round  the  barrel  L,  and  then 
winds  through  the  fpiral  channel  of  the  fuzee  W,  the 
force  of  the  main  fpring  mutt:  operate  equally,  or  nearly 
fo,  in  all  pofitions  of  the  index,  and  confequently  the 
divifions  of  the  arch  K  may  in  fuch  cafe  be  equal. 

After  all,  it  is  not  expected  that  a  fhip’s  longitude 
can  be  determined  to  a  mathematical  certainty  by  this 
inflrument.  The  irregular  motions  and  impulfes  to 
which  a  fhip  is  continually  expofed,  make  fuch  an  ac¬ 
curacy  unattainable  perhaps  by  any  machinery  :  But  if 
it  fhould  be  found,  as  we  flatter  ourfelves  it  will  on  fair 
experiment,  that  it  anfwers  the  purpofe  much  better 
than  the  common  log,  it  may  be  confidered  as  an  acqur- 
fition  to  the  art  of  navigation. 

It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  in  afeertaining  a  fhip’s  lon¬ 
gitude  by  a  time-piece,  this  great  inconvenience  occurs, 
that  a  fmall  and  trifling  mifiake  in  the  time  makes  a 
very  great  and  dangerous  error  in  the  diftance  run  ; 
Whereas  the  errors  of  this  machine  will  operate  no  far¬ 
ther  than  their  real  amount  ;  which  can  never  be  great 
or  dangerous,  if  corredled  by  the.  ufual  ohfervationa 
made  by  manners  for  corredfing  the  common  log. 

A  like  machine,  made  in  its  limple  form  (as  at  fig.  f.)r 
fo  conttrudled  as  to  fhip  and  unfhip,  might  occafionally 
be  applied  alongfide  about  midfhips,  in  order  to  afeer- 
tain  the  leeway  ;  which,  if  rightly  fhown,  will  give  the 
fliip’s  precife  longitude.  As  to  fea  currents,  this  and 
all  other  machines  hitherto  invented  mutt  be  fubjedt 
to  their  influence  ;  and  proper  allowances  mufl  be  made 
according  to  the  fkill  and  knowledge  of  the  naviga¬ 
tor. 

Lattly,  fome  diferetion  will  be  neceffary  in  taking  ob- 
fervations  from  the  machine  to  be  entered  on  the  log¬ 
book  :  that  is,  the  moft  favourable  and  equitable  mo¬ 
ment  fhould  be  chofen  for  the  obfervation  ;  not  whiltt 
the  fhip  is  rapidly  defeending  the  declivity  of  a  wave, 
or  is  fuddeniy  checked  by  a  ftroke  of  the  fea,  or  is  in 
the  very  adt  of  plunging.  In  all  cafes,  periods  may  be 
found  in  which  a  fhip  proceeds  with  a  true  average 
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Shirauz  velocity  ;  to  difcpvcr  which,  a  little  experience  and  at- 
[I  tcntion  will  lead  the  fkilful  mariner  (a). 

Jhoad;  ,  SHIRAUZ.  See  Schiras. 

SHIRE,  is  a  Saxon  word  fignifying  a  divifion  ;  but 
a  county,  comitatus ,  of  the  fame  import,  is  plainly  derived 
from  comes ,  “  the  count  of  the  Franks  that  is,  the  carl 
or  alderman  (as  the  Saxons  called  him)  of  the  fhire,  to 
whom  the  government  of  it  was  entrufted.  This  he  ufu- 
ally  exercifed  by  his  deputy,  Hill  called  in  Latin  vice-comes , 
and  in  Englifh  the fieriff, /brieve,  or Jhire  reeve,  fignifying 
the  u  officer  of  the  fhire  upon  whom,  in  procels 
of  time,  the  civil  adminiftration  of  it  totally  devolved. 
In  foine  counties  there  is  an  intermediate  divifion  be¬ 
tween  the  (hire  and  the  hundred  ;  as  lathes  in  Kent  and 
rapes  in  Suffix,  each  of  them  containing  about  three 
or  four  hundreds  apiece.  Thcfe  had  formerly  their 
lathe-reeves  and  rape-reev.es,  adling  in  fubordination  to 
the  fhire-reeve.  Where  a  county  is  divided  into  three 
of  tliefe  intermediate  jurifdidtions,  they  are  called  tri- 
things ,  which  were  anciently  governed  by  a  trithing 
reeve.  Thefe  trithings  Hill  fubfifl  in  the  large  county 
of  York,  where,  by  an  eafy  corruption,  they  are  deno¬ 
minated  ridings ;  the  north,  the  eaft,  and  the  well  ri¬ 
ding. 

SHI(RL,  or  Cockle,  in  mineralogy.  See  Cockle. 

SHIRT,  a  loofe  garment,  commonly  of  linen,  worn 
next  the  body. —  Some  doubt  the  propriety  of  changing 
the  linen  when  a  perfon  is  fick.  Clean  linen  promotes  per- 
fpiration;  and  it  may  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  patient 
pleafes,  whether  the  diforder  be  of  the  acute  or  the 
chronical  kind.  Except  during  a  crifis  in  fevers,  whilft 
the  patient  is  in  a  fweat,  a  change  oflinen,  if  well  dried 
and  warmed,  may  be  daily  ufed. 

Shirts  were  not  worn  by  Jews,  Greeks,  or  Romans, 
but  their  place  was  fupplied  by  thin  tunica,  of  wool. 
The  want  of  linen  among  the  ancients  made  frequent 
waftings  and  ablutions  neceflary. 

SHIVER.  See  ScnisTUsand  Shale. 

SHIVERS,  in  the  fea  language,  names  given  to  the 
little  rollers,  or  round  -wheels  of  pulleys. 

SHOAL),  among  miners,  denotes  a  train  of  metal¬ 
line  Hones,  ferving  to  direct  them  in  the  difeovery  of 
mines. 

Shoad- Stones,  a  term  ufed  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall 
and  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  exprefs  firch  loofe 
maffis  of  ltone  as  are  ufually  found  about  the  entrances 
into  mines,  fometimes  running  in  a  Hrafght  courfe  from 
the  load  or  vein  of  ore  to  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Thefe  are  Hones  of  the  common  kinds,  appearing  to 
have  been  pieces  broken  from  the  Hrata  or  larger  maf- 
fes;  but  they  ufually  contain  mundic,  or  mareahtic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  more  or  lefs  of  the  ore  to  be  found  in  the  mine. 
They  appear  to  have  been  at  fome  time  rolled  about  in 
water,  their  corners  being  broken  off,  and  their  furface 
fmoothed  and  rounded. 

The  antimony  mines  in  Cornwall  are  always  eafilv  dif- 
covered  by  the  fhoad-Hones,  thefe  ufually  lying  up  to 


the  furface,  or  very  nearly  fo  ;  and  the  matter  of  the  SJioad 
Hone  being  a  white  fpar,  or  debafed  cryftal,  in  which 
the  native  colour  of  the  ore,  which  is  a  fhining  bluifli  — 
black,  ealily  dilcovers  itfelf  in  Hreaks  and  threads. 

Shoad-Honcs  are  of  fo  many  kinds,  and  of  fuch  va¬ 
rious  appearances,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  deicribe  or  know 
them  :  but  the  miners,  to  whom  they  are  of  greateft 
ufe  in  the  tracing  or  fearching  after  new  mines,  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  other  Hones  by  their  weight ;  for  if 
very  ponderous,  though  they  look  ever  fo  much  like 
common  Hones,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufpedt  that 
they  contain  fome  metal.  Another  mark  o‘  them  is 
their  being  fpongy  and  porous;  this  is  a  fign  of  efpe- 
cial  ufe  in  the  tin  countries  ;  for  the  tin  fhoad-Hones 
are  often  fo  porous  and  fpongy,  that  they  refemble 
large  bodies  thoroughly  calcined.  1  here  are  many 
other  appearances  o!  tin  ftoads,  the  very  liardeH  and 
firmeH  Hones  often  containing  this  metal. 

When  the  miners,  in  tracing  a  ihoad  up  hill,  meet 
with  fuch  odd  Hones  and  earths  that  they  know  not 
well  what  to  make  of  them,  they  have  recount'  to  van¬ 
ning,  that  is,  they  calcine  and  powder  the  Hone,  clay,, 
or  whatever  elfe  is  fuppofed  to  contain  the  metal  ;  and 
then  wafting  it  in  an  inHrument,  prepared  for  that  pur- 
poie,  and  called  a  vanning  Jbovel ,  they  find  the  earthy 
matter  wafted  away,  and  of  the  remainder,  the  Hony  or 
gravelly  matter  lies  behind,  and  the  metalline  matter  at 
the  point  of  the  ftovel.  If  the  perfon  who  performs 
this  operation  has  any  judgment,  he  eafily  difeovers  not 
only  what  the  metal  is  that  is  contained  in  the  ftoad, 
but  alfo  will  make  a  very  probable  guefs  at  what  quan¬ 
tity  the  mine  is  likely  to  yield  of  it  in  proportion  to  the 
ore. 

SHOAL,  in  the  tea-language,  denotes  a  place  where 
the  water  is  ftallow ;  and  likewife  a  great  quantity  of 
fiftes,  fuch  as  a  Jhoal  of  herrings. 

SHOCK,  in  electricity.  The  effect  of  the  explo- 
fionof  a  charged  body,  that  is,  the  difeharge  of  its  elec  - 
tiicity  on  any  other  body,  is  called  the  electric Jhock. 

SHOE,  a  covering  for  the  foot,  ufually  of  leather. 

Shoes,  among  the  Jews,  were  made  of  leather, 
linen,  ruft,  or  wood  ;  thofe  of  (pldiers  were  fome¬ 
times  of  brafs  or  iron.  They  were  tied  with  thongs 
which  paffid  under  the  foies  oi  the  feet.  To  put  ofF 
their  ftoes  was  an  a£l  of  veneration  ;  it  was  alfo  a  fign 
of  mourning  and  humiliation  ;  to  bear  one’s  ftoes,  or  to 
untie  the  latchets  of  them,  was  confidered  as  the  mean- 
eft  fervice. 

Among  the  Greeks  ftoes  of  various  kinds  were  ufed. 

Sandals  were  worn  by  women  of  diftindlion.  The  La¬ 
cedemonians  wore  red  ftoes.  The  Grecian  ftoes  gene¬ 
rally  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  Romans 
ufed  two  kinds  of  ftoes  ;  the  calceus ,  which  covered  the 
whole  foot  fomewhett  like  our  ftoes,  and  was  tied 
above  with  latchets  or  ftrings  ;  and  the  folea  or  flipper, 
which  covered  only  the  foie  of  the  foot,  and  was  fatten¬ 
ed  with  leathern  thongs.  The  calceus  was  always  worn 

along 


(a)  An  ingenious  mechanic  would  probably  conHruft  this  machine  to  better  advantage  in  many  refpe&s. 
The  author  only  meant  to  fuggeft  the  principle  ;  experiment  alone  can  point  out  the  beft  method  of  applying  it, 
He  is  fenfible  of  at  leall  of  one  deficiency,  viz.  that  the  little  index  R,  fig.  4.  will  not  be  ftrong  enough  to  retain 
the  palate  D  in  an  oblique  pofition  when  the  fhip  is  failing  by  the  wind  ;  more  efpecially  as  the  cornpais  plate  S,  in 
whofe  notched  rim  the  index  R  is  to  fall,  is  not  fixed  to,  but  only  fitted  tight  on  the  focket  N.  Many  means*, 
however,  might  be  contrived  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  8 
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along  with  the  toga  when  a  perfon  we«t  abroad  :  flip¬ 
pers  were  put  on  during  a  journey  and  at  feafls,  but  it 
was  reckoned  effeminate  to  appear  in  public  with  them. 
Black  (hoes  were  worn  by  the  citizens  of  ordinary  rank, 
and  white  ones  by  the  women.  Red  fhoes  were  fome- 
times  worn  by  the  ladies,  and  purple  ones  by  the  cox¬ 
combs  of  the  other  fex.  Red  fhoes  were  put  on  by  the 
chief  magiftrates  of  Rome  on  days  of  ceremony  and 
triumphs.  The  fhoes  of  fenators,  patricians,  and  their 
children,  had  a  crefcent  upon  them  which  ferved  for  a 
buckle  ;  tliefe  were  called  ca/cei  lunatt.  Slaves  wore  no 
fhoes ;  hence  they  were  called  cretatl  from  their  dnfty 
feet.  Phocion  aifo  and  Cato  Uticenfis  went  without 
fhoes.  Ihe  toes  of  the  Roman  fhoes  were  turned  up 
in  the  point  ;  hence  they  were  called  calcet  rojlrati ,  re - 
(Hindi,  &c. 

In  the  9th  and  icth  centuries  the  greateh  princes  of 
Europe  wore  wooden  fhoes,  or  the  upper  part  of  lea¬ 
ther  and  the  foie  of  wood.  In  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  a  great  beau,  Robert,  furnamed  the  horned ,  ufed 
fhoes  with  long  fharp  points,  fluffed  with  tow,  and 
twifled  like  a  ram’s  horn.  It  is  faid  the  clergy,  being 
highly  offended,  declaimed  againfl  the  long-pointed 
fhoes  with  great  vehemence.  The  points,  however, 
continued  to  increafc  till,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
they  were  of  fo  enormous  a  length  that  they  were  tied 
to  the  knees  with  chains  fometimes  of  gold,  fometimes 
of  filver.  The  upper  parts  of  thefe  fhoes  in  Chaucer’s 
time  were  cut  in  imitation  of  a  church  window.  The 
long-pointed  fhoes  were  called  crackowes ,  and  continued 
in  fafhion  for  three  centuries  in  fpite  of  the  bulls  of 
popes,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  declamations  of 
the  clergy.  At  length  the  parliament  of  England  in- 
terpofed  by  an  ad  A.  D.  1463,  prohibiting  the  ufe  of 
fhoes  or  boots  with  pikes  exceeding  two  inches  in 
length,  and  prohibiting  all  fhoemakers  from  making  flioes 
or  boots  with  longer  pikes  under  fevere  penalties.  But 
even  this  was  not  fufficient :  it  was  neceffary  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  dreadful  fentence  of  excommunication  againfl 
all  who  wore  flioes  or  boots  with  points  longer  than 
two  inches.  The  prefent  fafhion  of  fhoes  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1 633,  but  the  buckle  was  not  ufed  till 
1670. 

In  Norway  they  ufe  fhoes  of  a  particular  conftruc- 
tion,  confiding  of  two  pieces,  and  without  heels ;  in 
which  the  upper  leather  fits  clofe  to  the  foot,  the  foie 
being  joined  to  it  by  many  plaits  or  folds. 

The  fhoes  or  flippers  of  the  Japanefe,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Profeffor  Thunberg,  are  made  of  rice-flraw 
woven,  but  fometimes  for  people  of  distinction  of  fine 
flips  of  ratan.  The  fhoe  confifls  of  a  foie,  without  up¬ 
per  leather  or  hind-piece  ;  forwards  it  is  croffed  by  a 
ilrap,  of  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  finger,  which  is  lined 
’  with  linen  ;  from  the  tip  of  the  fhoe  to  the  flrap  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  firing  is  carried,  which  paffee  between  the  great 
and  fccond  toe,  and  keeps  the  fhoe  fail  on  the  foot. 

As  thefe  flioes  have  no  hind-piece,  they  make  a  noife, 
when  people  walk  in  them  like  flippers.  When  the  Ja¬ 
panefe  travel,  their  fhoes  are  furnilhed  with  three  firings 
made  of  twifled  flraw,  with  which  they  are  tied  to  the 
legs  and  feet,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  off.  Some 
people  carry  one  or  more  pairs  of  fhoes  with  them  on 
their  journeys,  in  order  to  put  on  new,  when  the  old 
ones  are  worn  out.  When  it  rains,  or  the  roads  are 
very  dirty,  thefe  fhoes  are  foon  wetted  through,  and  one 
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continually  fees  a  great  number  of  worn  out  fhoes  lying  Shoe*, 
on  the  roads,  efpecially  near  the  brooks,  where  travel- 

lers  have  changed  their  fhoes  after  wafhiiig  their  feet.  - - 

Inflead  of  thefe,  in  rainy  or  dirty  weather  they  wear 
high  wooden  dogs,  which  underneath  are  hollowed  out 
in  the  middle,  and  at  top  have  a  band  acrofs  like  a  flir- 
rup,  and  a  firing  for  the  great  toe  ;  fo  that  they  can 
walk  without  foiling  their  feet.  Some  of  them  have 
their  flraw  fhoes  faflened  to  thefe  wooden  clogs.  The 
Japanefe  never  enter  their  houfes  with  their  fhoes  on  ; 
but  leave  them  in  the  entry,  or  place  them  on  the  bench 
near  the  door,  and  thus  are  always  barefooted  in  their 
houfes,  fo  as  not  to  dirty  their  neat  mats.  During  the 
time  that  the  Dutch  live  at  Japan,  when  they  are  fome¬ 
times  under  an  obligation  of  paying  vilits  at  the  houfes 
of  the  Japanefe,  their  own  rooms  at  the  factory  being 
likewife  covered  with  mats  of  this  kind,  they  wear,  in- 
ilead  of  the  tiiual  fhoes,  red,  green,  or  black  flippers, 
which  on  entering  the  houfe  they  pull  off :  however, 
they  have  {lockings  on,  and  fhoes  made  of  cotton  fluff 
with  buckles  in  them,  which  flioes  are  made  at  Japan, 
and  can  be  wafhed  whenever  they  are  dirty.  Some 
them  of  black  fattin,  in  order  to  avoid  wafhing 
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Shoe  of  an  Anchor ,  a  fmall  block  of  wood,  convex  on 
the  back,  and  having  a  fmall  hole,  fufficient  to  contain 
the  point  of  the  anchor  fluke,  on  the  forefide.  It  is 
ufed  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  tearing  or  wounding 
the  planks  on  the  fhip’s  bow,  when  amending  or  de¬ 
scending  ;  lor  which  purpofe  the  fhoe  hides  up  and 
down  along  the  bow  between  the  fluke  of  the  anchor 
and  the  planks,  as  being  preffed  clofe  to  the  latter  by 
the  weight  of  the  former. 

To  Shoe  an  Anchor ,  is  to  cover  the  flukes  with  a 
broad  triangular  piece  of  plank,  whole  area  or  fuper- 
ficies  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  flukes.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  the  anchor  a  ilronger  and  furer  hold  of 
the  bottom  in  very  foft  and  oozy  giound. 

Horfe-SHOE.  See  Farriery,  Sedl.  47. 

SHOOTING,  in  the  military  art.  See  Artillery, 
Gunnery,  and  Projectiles. 

Shooting,  in  fportimanfhip,  the  killing  of  game  by  shooting  i* 
the  gun,  with  or  without  the  help  of  dogs.  fportfman* 

Under  this  article  we  fliall  lay  down  all  the  rules 
which  are  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  one  accompliflied  and  fuccefsful  in  the  art  of  (hoot¬ 
ing-  .  .  * 

The  firfl  thing  which  the  fportfman  ought  to  attend  Diretfiors 
to  is  the  choice  of  his  fowling-piece.  Conveniency  rc-f°rc^00* 
quires  that  the  barrel  be  as  light  as  pofiible,  at  the  fame?"**/0"1’ 
time  it  ought  to  poffefs  that  degree  of  flrength  which ing*Piec  * 
will  make  it  not  liable  to  burfl.  Experience  has  pro¬ 
ved,  that  a  thin  and  light  barrel,  which  is  of  equal 
thicknefs  in  every  part  ot  its  circumference,  is  much 
lets  liable  to  burfl  than  one  which  is  confiderably  thick¬ 
er  and  heavier,  but  which,  from  being  badly  filed  or 
bored,  is  of  unequal  itrength  in  different  places. 

It  is  alfo  of  importance  to  determine  of  what  length 
the  barrel  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  acquire  that  range 
which  the  fportfman  has  occafion  for.  On  this  fub- 
jedt  we  have  received  the  following  information  from 
an  experienced  fportfman.  We  have,  at  different  times, 
compared  barrels  of  all  the  intermediate  lengths  be¬ 
tween  28  and  40  inches,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  caliber, 
that  is  to  fay,  from  22  to  26  ;  and  thefe  trials  were 
7  made 
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,5hoo'ing.  made  both  by  firing*  the  pieces  from  the  fhoulder,  and  firmly  placed  on  his  fhoulder.  Befides,  fuppofing  the  Shooting 


— from  a  firm  block,  at  an  equal  diftance,  and  with  equal 
weights  of  the  fame  powder  and  of  the  fame  (hot. 

To  avoid  every  pofiibility  of  error,  the  quires  of 
paper  at  which  we  fired  were  fixed  againft  planks  in- 

Iltead  of  being  placed  againft  the  wall.  From  thefe 
trials  frequently  repeated,  we  found  that  the  fhot  pier- 
ced  an  equal  number  of  fheets,  whether  it  was  fired 
from  a  barrel  of  28,  3c,  32,  34,  36,  38,  or  40,  inches 
in  length.  Nay  more,  we  have  compared  two  barrels 
of  the  fame  caliber,  but  one  of  them  33,  and  the  other 
66  inches  long,  by  repeatedly  firing  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  others,  at  different  diftances,  from  4$  to 
100  paces,  and  the  refults  have  always  been  the  fame, 
f.  e.  the  barrel  of  33  inches  drove  its  fhot  through  as 
many  {beets  of  paper  as  that  of  66  did.  The  conclu- 
fion  from  all  this  is,  that  the  difference  of  10  inches  in 
the  length  of  the  barrel,  which  feems  to  be  more  than 
is  ever  infifted  upon  among  fportfmen,  produces  no  fen- 
fible  difference  in  the  range  of  the  piece  ;  and  therefore, 
that  every  one  may  pleafe  himfelf  in  the  length  of  his  bar¬ 
rel,  without  either  detriment  or  advantage  to  the  range. 

It  may  appear  as  an  objection  to  this,  that  a  duek- 
gun  which  is  five  or  fix  feet  long  kills  at  a  greater 
diftance  than  a  fowling-piece ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to 
its  length,  but  to  its  greater  weight  and  thicknefs,  which 
give  it  fuch  additional  ftrength,  that  the  fhot  may  be 
increafcd,  and  the  charge  of  powder  doubled,  trebled, 
and  even  quadrupled.  But  a  barrel  of  five  or  fix  feet 
length  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  fowling.  Thofe 
who  confult  the  appearance  of  the  piece,  lightnefs,  and 
the  eafe  with  which  it  is  managed,  will  find  that  a  bar¬ 
rel  from  3210  38  inches  will  anfwer  beft. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  of  what  dimen- 
fions  the  caliber  or  bore  of  a  fowling-piece  ought  to  be. 
This  matter  has  been  fubje&ed  to  experiment,  and  it 
has  been  found,  that  a  barrel  of  22  or  24,  which 
is  the  largeft  caliber  ufually  employed  in  fowling-pieces, 
throws  its  fhot  as  clofely  as  one  of  the  fmalleft  caliber, 
j.  viz.  of  30  or  32  (a). 

Igfth and  As  to  the  length  and  form  of  the  ftock,  it  may  be 
the  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  a  long  ftock  is  preferable 
to  a  fhort  one,  and  at  the  fame  time  rather  more  bent 
than  ufual ;  for  a  long  ftock  fits  firmer  to  the  fhoulder 
than  a  fhort  one,  and  particularly  fo  when  the  fhooter 
is  accuftomed  to  place  his  left  hand,  which  principally 
fupports  the  piece,  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod 
into  the  ftock. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  flock  may  be  fo  form- 
j  ed  as  to  be  better  fuited  to  one  man  than  another. 
For  a  tall,  long-armed  man,  the  ftock  of  a  gun  fhould 
be  longer  than  for  one  of  a  lefs  ftature  and  fhorter  arm. 
That  a  ftraight  ftock  is  proper  for  him  who  has  high 
fhoulders  and  a  fhort  neck  ;  for,  if  it  be  much  bent,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  him,  efpecially  in  the  quick 
motion  required  in  jfhooting  at  a  flying  or  running  ob- 
je&,  to  place  the  butt  of  the  gun-ftock  firmly  to  the 
fhoulder,  the  upper  part  alone  would  in  general  be  fix¬ 
ed  ;  which  would  not  only  raife  the  muzzle,  and  confe- 
quently  fhoot  high,  but  make  the  recoil  much  more 
fenfibly  felt,  than  if  the  whole  end  of  the  fto*k  were 
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fhooter  to  bring  the  butt  home  to  his  fhoulder,  he  would 
fcarcely  be  able  to  level  his  piece  at  the  objed.  On 
the  contrary,  a  man  with  low  fhoulders,  and  a  long 
neck,  requires  a  ftock  much  bent ;  for  if  it  is  ftraight, 
he  will,  in  the  ad  of  lowering  his  head  to  that  place  of 
the  ftock  at  which  his  cheek  fhould  reft  in  taking  aim, 
feel  a  conftiaint  which  he  never  experiences,  when  by 
the  effed  of  the  proper  degree  of  bent,  the  ftock  lends 
him  fome  affiftanee,  and,  as  it  were,  meets  his  aim  half 
way. 

Having  now  deferibed  the  fowling-piece  which  has 
been  found  to  anfwer  beft,  it  will  next  be  proper  to 
give  fome  inftrucuons  for  the  choice  of  gunpowder, 
fhot,  and  wadding.  ^ 

The  various  kinds  of  gunpowder  are  well  known  ;  RUR- 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  experienced  fportfmen,  powder.* 
Hetvey’s  battle-powder  is  the  beft.  Thofe  who  wifh 
to  examine  the  ftrength  of  powder,  may  determine  it 
by-  drying  fome  of  it  very  well,  arid  then  trying  how 
many  fheets  of  paper  it  will  drive  the  fhot  through,  at 
the  diftance  of  10  or  12  yards.  I11  this  trial  wc  fhould 
be  careful  to  employ  the  fame  fized  fhot  in  each  experi¬ 
ment,  the  quantity  both  of  the  fhot  and  the  powder 
being  regulated  by  exad  weight ;  otherwife  we  cannot, 
even  in  this  experiment,  arrive  to  any  certainty  in  com¬ 
paring  the  ftrength  of  different  powders,  or  of  the  fame 
powder  at  different  times- 

Powder  ought  to  be  kept  very  dry,  for  every  degreeTo  be  kept 
of  moifture  injures  it ;  and  if  confiderable,  the  faltpetre  dry. 
is  diffolved,  and  the  intimate  combination  of  the  feveral 
ingredients  is  entirely  deftroyed.  It  is  obferved,  that 
after  firing  with  damp  powder  the  piece  becomes 
very  foul,  which  feems  to  arife  from  the  diminution 
of  the  a&ivity  of  the  fire  in  the  explofion.  Flafks  of 
copper  or  tin  are  much  better  for  keeping  powder  in 
than  thofe  made  of  leather,  or  than  fmall  cafks.  Their 
necks  ought  to  be  fmall  and  well  flopped  with  cork.  g- 

Th e  patent  milled Jhot  is  now  very  generally  ufed,  and  Size  of- 
is  reckoned  fuperior  to  any  other.  The  fize  of  the  foot, 
fhot  muft  vary  according  to  the  particuliar  fpecies  of 
game  which  is  the  objed  of  the  fportfman’s  purfuit,  as 
well  as  be  adapted  to  the  ieafon.  In  the  firft  month  of 
partridge  {hooting,  N°  1.  is  mod  proper;  for  fince  at  this 
time  the  birds  fpring  near  at  hand,  and  we  feldom  fire  at 
more  than  the  diftance  of  40  paces,  if  the  fhooter  takes 
his  aim  but  tolerably  well,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  for  a 
bird  at  this  diftance  to  efcape  in  the  circle  which  the 
fhot  forms. 

As  hares  fit  clofer,  and  are  thinly, Covered  with  fur- 
at  this  feafon,  they  may  eafily  be  killed  with  this  fhot 
at  30  or  35  paces.  N°  1.  is  equally  proper  for  fhoot- 
ing  fnipes  or  quails.  About  the  beginning  of  Odo- 
ber,  when  the  partridges  are  ftronger,  N°  3.  is  the  moft 
proper  fhot  to  be  ufed.  Many  fportfmen  ufe  no  other 
during  the  whole  feafon.  The  diredions  which  have 
now  been  given  refer  only  to  the  patent  fhot. 

#  We  (hall  now  fubjoin  a  table,  which  will  fliow  at  one 
view  the  number  of  pellets  compofing  an  ounce  weight 
of  each  fort  of  fhot,  the  patent  and  the  common,  begin, 
ning  with  the  fmalleft  fize. 

Patent 


(a)  In  fpeaktng  of  the  fize  of  the  caliber,  we  mean  by  22  or  24,  that  fo  many  balls  exadly  fittino*  it  waVh 
jml  one  pound ;  and  every  caliber  is  marked  in  the  fame  way,  ® 
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Proportion  from~ to  balls  to  the  pound  weight,  a  dram  and 
and  fhot^in  a  quarter,  or  at  mod  a  dram  and  a  half,  of  good  pow- 
the  charge,  der;  and  an  ounee,  or  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  (hot,  is 
fnfficient.  But  when  fhot  of  a  larger  fize  is  ufed,  fuch 
as  NJ  5.  the  charge  of  (hot  may  be  mcreafed  one- 
fourth,  for  the  purpofe  of  counterbalancing  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  what  the  fize  of  the  (hot  lofes  in  the  number  of 
pellets,  and  alfo  to  enable  it  to  garni  h  the  more.  For 
this  purpofe  the  fportfman  will  find  a  meafure  marked 
with  the  proper  gauges  very  convenient  to  him.  An 
inftrument  of  this  nature  has  been  made  by  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  artift  of  London,  Egg,  of  the  Haymarket. 

A  confequenee  of  overloading  with  fhot,  is  the  pow- 
'  der  has  not  fuffieient  ftrength  to  throw  it  to  its  proper 
diftanee  ;  for  if  the  objedt  fired  at  be  diftant,  one-half 
of  the  pellets  compofing  the  charge,  by  their  too  great 
quantity  and  weight,  will  ftnke  againll  each  other,  and 
fall  by  the  way  ;  and  thofe  which  reach  the  mark  will 
have  irnall  force,  and  will  produce  but  little  or  no  ef- 

feft.  ,  n  . 

The  ufe  of  the  wadding  is  to  earry  the  (hot  in  a 
body  to  a  certain  diftanee  from  the  muzzle  of  the  piece. 
It  ought  to  be  of  foft  and  pliable  materials..  The  bed 
p.^d  of  wadding,  in  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  fow¬ 
ler,  is  a  pieee  of  an  old  hat ;  but  this  cannot  be  obtain¬ 
ed ’in  fuffieient  quantity.  Next  to  it  nothing  is  better 
than  foft  brown  paper,  which  combines  fupplenefs  with 
confidence,  moulds  itfelf  to  the  barrel,  and  never  falls  to 
the  ground  within  1 2  or  1 5  paees  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece.  Tow  anftvers  very  well,  and  eork  has  been 
extolled  for  poffefiing  the  peculiar  virtue  of  increafing 
the  range  and  clofenefs  of  the  dot. 

The  wadding  ought  to  be  quite  elofe  in  the  barrel, 
but  not  rammed  too  hard  ;  for  if  it  be  rammed  too  elofe, 
or  be  of  a  rigid  fubdanee,  the  pieee  will  recoil,  and  the 
ihot  will  fpread  too  mueh.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
wadding  be  very  loofe,  or  is  compofed  of  too  foft  ma¬ 
terials,  fuch  as  wool  or  cotton,  the  difeharge  will  not 

poffefs  proper  force.  .  , 

In  loading  a  piece,  the  powder  ought  to  be  ilightiy 
rammed  down  by  only  preffing  the  ramrod  two  or  three 
'times  on  the  wadding,  and  not  by  drawing  up  the  ram¬ 
rod  and  then  returning  it  into  the  barrel  with  a  jerk  of 
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arm  feveral  times.  For  when  the  powder  is  vio-  Shooting 
lently  compreffcd,  fome  of  the  grains  mil  A:  be  bruifed,  — — r— « J 
which  will  prevent  the  explofion  from  being  quiek,  and 
will  fpread  the  fhot  too  wide.  In  pouring  the  powder 
into  the  barrel,  the  meafure  ought  to  be  held  fo  as  that 
the  powder  may  fall  moll  readily  to  the  bottom.  That 
no  grains  may  adhere  to  the  Tides  of  the  barrel,  the 
butt- end  of  the  pieee  may  be  ftruck  againft  the  ground. 

The  fhot  ought  never  to  be  rammed  down  with  force : 
it  is  fuffieient  to  {trike  the  butt-end  of  the  gun  againft 
the  ground  as  before.  Then  the  wadding  is  to  be  put 
down  gently.  A  fportfman  ought  never  to  carry  his  gun 
under  his  arm  with  the  muzzle  inclined  downwards, 
for  this  practice  loofens  the  wadding  and  charge  too 
mueh.  b  it 

Immediately  after  the  pieee  is  fired  it  ought  to  be  re- Dirc&iona 
loaded;  for  while  the  barrel  is  flill  warm,  there  is 
danger  of  any  moifture  lodging  in  it  to  hinder  the  pow-aa  lrins> 
der  from  falling  to  the  bottom.  As  it  is  found  that  the 
eoldnefs  of  the  barrel,  and  perhaps  the  moifture  eon- 
denied  in  it,  diminifhes  the  force  of  the  powder  in  the 
fir  ft  fhot ;  it  is  proper  to  fire  off  a  little  powder  before 
the  pieee  is  loaded.  Some  prime  before  loading,  but 
this  is  not  proper  unlefs  the  touch-hole  be  very  large. 

After  every  difeharge  the  touch-hole  ought  to  be  prick¬ 
ed,  or  a  fmall  feather  may  be  inferted  to  elear  away  any 
humidity  or  foulnefs  that  has  beert  contracted. 

The  fportfman  having  loaded  his  piece,  muft  next 
prepare  to  fire.  For  this  purpofe  he  ought  to  plaee 
his  hand  near  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod,  and  at  the 
fame  time  grafp  the  barrel  firmly*  The  muzzle  fhould 
be  a  little  elevated,  for  it  is  more  ufual  to  {boot  low 
than  high.  This  direction  ought  particularly  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  when  the  objedl  is  a  little  diftant ;  becaufe 
fhot  as  well  as  ball  only  moves  a  certain  diftanee  point 
blank,  when  it  begins  to  deferibe  the  curve  of  the  pa¬ 
rabola.  13 

Pra6liee  foon  teaehes  the  fportfman  the  proper  di- Diftanee*! 
fiance  at  which  he  fhould  (hoot.  The  diftanee  at  whieh  « K&H 
he  ought  infallibly  to  kill  any  kind  of  game  with  pagp“htt0  j 
tent  Ihot,  N°  3-  provided  the  aim  be  well  taken,  is  from 
25  to  3  5“  paces  for  the  footed,  and  from  40  to  43  paces 
for  the  winged,  game.  Beyond  this  diftanee  even  to 
50  or  55  paees,  both  partridges  and  hates  arefometimes 
killed  ;  but  in  general  the  hares  are  only  flightly  wound¬ 
ed,  and  carry  away  the  fhot  ;  and  the  partridges  at  that 
diftanee  prefent  fo  fmall  a  furfaee,  that  they  frequently 
efcape  untouched  between  the  fpaees  of  the  cirele.  Yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  partridge  may  not  be  killed 
with  N®  3  patent  fhot  at  60  and  even  70  paces  diftanee, 
but  then  thefe  fhots  are  very  rare.  # 

In  {hooting  at  a  bird  flying,  or  a  hare  running  aerofs,  How  the 
it  is  neceffary  to  take  aim  before  the  objeCl  in  propor-^10 
tion  to  its  diftanee  at  the  time  of  firing.  If  a  partridge 
flies  acrofs  at  the  diftanee  of  30  or  35  paees,  it  will  be 
fuffieient  to  aim  at  the  head,  or  at  moft  but  a  fmall 
fpace  before  it.  If  it  be  50,  60,  or  70  paces  diftant,  it 
is  then  requifite  to  aim  at  leaft  half  a  toot  before  the 
head.  The  fame  pra6lice  ought  to  be  obferved  in 
{hooting  at  a  hare,  rabbit,  or  fox,  when  running  in  a 
crofs  diredion  ;  at  the  fame  time  making  due  allowance 
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for  the  diftance  and  fwiftnefs  of  the  pace, 
thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the  {hooter  ought  not 
involuntarily  to  (lop  the  motion  of  the  arms  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  pulling  the  trigger  ;  for  the  inftant  the  hand 
flops  in  order  to  fire,  however  inconfiderable  the  time 
be,  the  bird  gets  beyond  the  line  of  aim,  and  the  (hot 
will  mifs  it.  A  fportfman  ought  therefore  to  accu- 
flom  his  hand  while  he  is  taking  aim  to  follow  the  ob- 
je&.  When  a  hare  runs  in  a  ftraight  line  from  the 
fhooter,  he  fhould  take  his  aim  between  the  ears,  other- 
wife  he  will  run  the  hazard  either  of  miffing,  or  at 
leafl  not  of  killing  dead,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  called 
clean . 

E-y  part  A  fowling-piece  fhould  not  be  fired  more  than  20 
tl  ekeptC°r  2  5  t^es  without  being  wafted  ;  a  barrel  when  foul 
cl  l  and  neither  fhoots  fo  ready,  nor  carries  the  fhot  fo  far  as 
when  clean.  The  flint,  pan,  and  hammer,  ihould  be 
well  wiped  after  each  fhot ;  this  contributes  greatly  to 
make  the  piece  go  off  quick,  but  then  it  fhould  be  done 
with  fuch  expedition,  that  the  barrel  may  be  reloaded 
whilft  warm,  for  the  reafons  we  have  before  advanced. 
The  flint  fhould  be  frequently  changed,  without  wait¬ 
ing  until  it  miffes  fire,  before  a  new  one  is  put  in.  Fif¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  (hots,  therefore,  fhould  only  be  fired 
with  the  fame  flint ;  the  expence  is  too  triflingto  be  re¬ 
garded,  and  by  changing  it  thus  often  much  vexation 
will  be  prevented. 

A  gun  alfo  fhould  never  be  fired  with  the  prime  of 
the  preceding  day  ;  it  may  happen  that  an  old  priming 
will  fometimes  go  off  well,  but  it  will  more  frequently 
contract  moiflure  and  fuze  in  the  firing  ;  then  the  ob- 
je&  will  mod  probably  be  miffed,  and  that  becaufe  the 
piece  was  not  frefh  primed. 

For  the  information  of  the  young  fportfman  we 
{fame’s ft ^1  add  a  few  more  general  directions.  In  warm  wea¬ 
ther  he  ought  to  feek  for  game  in  plains  and  open 
grounds,  and  in  cold  weather  he  may  ftarch  little  hills 
expofed  to  the  fun,  along  hedges  among  heath,  in 
flubbles,  and  in  paftures  where  there  is  much  furze  and 
fern.  The  morning  is  the  beft  time  of  the  day,  before 
the  dew  is  exhaled,  and  before  the  game  has  been  di- 
fturbed.  The  colour  of  the  (hooters  drefs  ought  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  fields  and  trees  ;  in  fummer 
it  ought  to  be  green,  in  winter  a  dark  grey.  He 
ought  to  hunt  as  much  as  poffible  with  the  wind,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  game  from  perceiving  the  approach 
of  him  and  his  dog,  but  alfo  to  enable  the  dog  to  feent 
the  game  at  a  greater  diftance. 

He  fhould  never  be  difconraged  from  hunting  and 
ranging  the  fame  ground  over  and  over  again,  efpeci- 
ally  in  places  covered  with  heath,  brambles,  high  grais, 
or  young  coppice  wood.  A  hare  or  rabbit  will  fre¬ 
quently  fuffer  him  to  pafs  feveral  times  within  a  few 
yards  of  its  form  without  getting  up.  He  fhouH  be 
ftill  more  patient  when  he  has  marked  partridges  into 
fuch  places,  for  it  often  happens,  that  after  the  birds 
have  been  fprung  many  times,  they  lie  fo  dead  that 
they  will  fuffer  him  almoft  to  tread  upon  them  before 
they  will  rife.  Pheafants,  quails,  and  woodcocks  do  the 
fame. 

He  ought  to  look  carefully  about  him,  never  paffing 
a  buft  or  tuft  of  grafs  without  examination  ;  but  he 
ought  never  to  ftrike  them  with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 
for  it  will  loofen  his  wadding.  He  who  patiently  beats 
and  ranges  his  ground  over  again,  without  being  dif* 
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will  always  kill  the  greateft  quantity  of  Shooting, 
game  5  and  if  he  is  fhooting  in  company,  lie  will  find  *  tnJ 
game  where  others  have  paffed  without  difeovering  any. 

When  he  has  fired  lie  fhould  call  in  his  dog,  that  he 
may  not  have  the  mortification  to  fee  game  rife  which 
lie  cannot  flioot.  When  he  has  killed  a  bird,  inftead 
of  being  anxious  about  picking  it  up,  he  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  the  reft  of  the  covey  with  his  eye  till  he  fee  them 
fettle.  _ 

Three  fpecies  of  dogs  are  capable  of  receiving  the  D0grs  fo 
proper  inftrudtion,  and  of  being  trained.  Thefe  are  for  fyort, 
the  fmooth  pointer,  the  fpaniel,  and  the  rough  pointer. 

The  laft  is  a  dog  with  long  curled  hair,  and  feems  to 
be  a  mixed  breed  of  the  water-dog  and  the  fpaniel. 

The  fmooth  pointer  is  aCtive  and  lively  enough  in  his 
range,  but  in  general  is  proper  only  for  an  open  coun¬ 
try. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  dogs  are  afraid  of  water, 
brambles,  and  thickets  ;  but  the  fpaniel  and  the  rough 
pointer  are  eafily  taught  to  take  the  water,  even  in  cold 
weather,  and  to  range  the  woods  and  rough  places  as 
well  as  the  plain.  Greater  dependence  may  therefore 
be  had  on  thefe  two  laft  fpecies  of  dogs  than  on  the 
fmooth  pointer.  iS 

The  education  of  a  pointer  may  commence  when  he  Direction* 
is  only  five  or  fix  months  old.  The  only  leffons  which  ^)r  traminS 
he  can  be  taught  at  this  time  are  to  fetch  and  carry  any  a  ^0I1‘  er* 
thing  when  delired  ;  to  come  in  when  he  runs  far  off, 
and  to  go  behind  when  he  returns. ;  ufing,  in  the  one 
cafe,  the  words  here ,  come  in ,  and  in  the  other  back  or 
behind .  It  is  alfo  neceffary  at  this  period  to  accuftom 
him  to  be  tied  up  in  tlie  kennel  or  liable  ;  but  he  ought 
not  at  firft  to  be  tied  too  long.  He  fhould  be  let  loofe 
in  the  morning,  and  fattened  again  in  the  evening. 

When  a  dog  is  not  early  accuftomed  to  be  chained,  he 
difturbs  every  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood  by  howling. 

It  is  alfo  of  importance  that  the  perfon  who  is  to  train 
him  fhould  give  him  his  food. 

When  the  dog  has  attained  the  age  of  loot  12 
months,  he  may  be  carried  into  the  field  to  be  regular¬ 
ly  trained.  At  firft  he  may  be  allowed  to  follow  his 
own  inclination,  and  to  run  after  every  animal  he  fees. 

His  indiferiminating  eagernefs  will  foon  abate,  and  he 
will  purfue  only  partridges  and  hares.  He  will  foon 
become  tired  of  following  partridges  in  vain,  and  will 
content  himfelf  after  having  flufhed  them  to  follow  them 
with  his  eyes.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  prevent  him 
from  following  hares. 

All  young  dogs  are  apt  to  rake  ;  that  is,  to  hunt 
with  their  nofes  clofe  to  the  ground,  to  follow  birds  ra¬ 
ther  by  the  track  than  by  the  wind.  But  partridges 
lie  much  better  to  dogs  that  wind  them,  than  to  thofe 
that  follow  them  by  the  track.  The  dog  that  winds 
the  feent  approaches  the  birds  by  degrees  and  without 
difturbing  them ;  but  they  are  immediately  alarmed 
when  they  fee  a  dog  tracing  their  footfleps.  When 
you  perceive  that  your  dog  is  committing  this  fault, 
call  to  him  in  an  angry  tone  hold  up:  he  will  then  grow 
uneafy  and  agitated,  going  firft  to  the  one  fide  and  then 
to  the  other,  until  the  wind  brings  him  the  feent  of 
the  birds.  After  finding  the  game  four  or  five  times  in 
this  way,  he  will  take  the  ^wind  of  himfelf,  and  hunt 
with  his  nofe  high.  If  it  be  difficult  to  correCt  this 
fault,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  put  the  puzzle  peg  upon 
him.  This  is  of  very  fimple  conftru&ion,  confifting 
3  K  only 
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Shooting.  only  Gf  fX  piece  of  oak  or  deal  inch  board,  one  foot  in 
*  length,  and  an  inch  and  a  Ifelf  in  breadth,  tapering  a 
little  to  one  end  ;  at  the  broader  end  are  two  holes  run¬ 
ning  longitudinally,  through  which  the  collar  of  the  dog 
is  put,  and  the  whole  is  buckled  round  his  neck  ;  the 
piece  of  wood  being  projected  beyond  his  nofe,  is  then 
fattened  with  a  piece  of  leather  thong  to  his  under  jaw. 
By  this  means  the  peg  advancing  feven  or  eight  inches 
beyond  his  fnout,  the  dog  is  prevented  from  putting  his 
liofe  to  the  ground  and  raking. 

As  foon  as  the  young  dog  knows  his  game  you  mutt 
bring  him  under  complete  fubje&ion.  If  he  is  tradlablc, 
this  will  be  eafy;  but  if  he  is  ftubborn,  it  will  be  necef- 
lary  to  ufe  the  trq/Jj  cord ,  which  is  a  rope  or  cord  of 
20  or  2  5  fathoms  in  length  fattened  to  his  collar.  If 
he  refufe  to  come  back  when  called  upon,  you  mutt 
check  him  fmartly  with  the  cord,  which  will  often  bring 
him  upon  liis  haunches.  But  be  fure  you  never  call  to 
him  except  when  you  are  within  reach  of  the  cord.  Af¬ 
ter  repeating  this  feveral  times  he  will  not  fail  to 
come  back  when  called  ;  he  ought  then  to  be  caretted, 
and  a  bit  of  bread  fhonld  be  given  him.  He  ought  now 
conftantly  to  be  tied  up,  and  never  unchained,  except 
when  you  give  him  his  food,  and  even  then  only  when 
he  has  done  fomething  to  defer ve  it. 

The  next  ftep  will  be  to  throw  down  a  piece  of 
bread  on  the  gicund,  at  the  fame  moment  taking  hold 
of  the  dog  by  the  collar,  calling  out  to  him,  “  take 
heed, —  fortly.”  After  having  held  him  in  this  manner 
for  fome  fpace  of  time,  fay  to  him,  “  feize — lay  hold” 
If  he  is  impatient  to  lay  hold  of  the  piece  of  bread  be¬ 
fore  the  fignal  is  given,  corre<tt  him  gently  with  a  fmall 
whip.  Repeat  this  letton  until  he  u  takes  heed”  well, 
and  no  longer  requires  to  be  held  fatt  to  prevent  him 
from  laying  hold  of  the  bread.  When  he  is  well  ac- 
ru Homed  to  this  manege,  turn  the  bread  with  a  ttick, 
holding  it  in  the  manner  you  do  a  fowling-piece,  and 
having  done  fo,  cry  feize .  Never  fufler  the  dog  to  eat 
either  in  the  houfe  or  field  without  having  firft  made 
him  take  heed  in  this  manner. 

Then,  in  order  to  apply  this  leffon  to  the  game,  fry 
fmall  pieces  of  bread  in  hogs  lard,  with  the  dung  of  par¬ 
tridge  ;  take  thefe  in  a  linen  bag  into  the  fields,  flub- 
bles,  ploughed  grounds,  and  pailures,  and  there  put  the 
pieces  in  feveral  different  places,  marking  the  fpots  with 
little  cleft  pickets  of  wood,  which  will  be  rendered 
more  diflinguifhable  by  putting  pieces  of  card  in  the 
nicks.  This  being  done,  call  off  the  dog  and  conduct 
him  to  thefe  places,  always  hunting  in  the  wind.  After 
he  has  caught  the  fcent  of  the  bread,  if  he  approaches 
too  near,  and  feems  eager  to  fall  upon  it,  cry  to  him  in 
a  menacing  tone?#“  take  heed  and  if  he  does  not  flop 
immediately,  cofre£l  him  with  the  whip.  He  will  foon 
comprehend  what  is  required  of  him,  and  will  ftand. 

At  the  next  letton,  take  your  gun  charged  only  with  pow¬ 
der,  walk  gently  round  the  piece  of  bread  once  or  twice, 
and  fire  inttead  of  cry  mg  feize.  The  next  time  ofprac- 
ttfing  this  letton,  walk  round  the  bread  four  or  five  times, 
but  in  a  greater  circle  than  before,  and  continue  to  do 
this,  until  the  dog  is  conquered  of  his  impatience,  and 
will  ftand  without  Amoving  until  the  fignal  is  given  him. 
When  he  keeps  his  point  well,  and  {lands  fteady  in  this 
leffon,  you  may  carry  him  to  the  birds  ;  if  he  runs  in 
upon  them,  01  barks  when  they  fpring  up,  yoif  mutt  cor* 


re&  him  ;  and  if  he  continues  to  do  fo,  you  mutt  return  Shooting, 
to  the  fried  bread  ;  but  this  is  fcldom  neceffary.  - r— ^ 

When  the  dog  has  learned  by  this  ufe  of  the  bread 
to  take  heed,  he  may  be  carried  to  the  fields  with  the 
trafh-cord  dragging  on  the  ground.  When  he  fpring3 
birds  for  the  firfl  time,  if  he  runs  after  them  or  barks, 
check  him  by  calling  out  to  him,  take  heed.  If  he  point 
properly,  carefs  him  ;  but  you  ought  never  to  hunt 
without  the  cord  until  he  point  {launch.  jp 

If  the  dog  runs  after  fheep,  and  it  be  difficult  to  cure  And  pre- 
him,  couple  him  with  a  ram,  and  then  whip  the  dog  asvenn.ng  f  - 
long  as  you  can  follow  him.  His  cries  will  at  ft flier*’* 
alarm  the  ram  ;  he  will  run  with  all  his  fpeed,  and  drag 
the  dog  along  with  him  ;  but  he  will  at  length  take 
courage,  turn  upon  the  dog,  and  butt  him  fever ely  with 
his  horns.  When  you  think  the  dog  is  fufficiently  chaf- 
tiled,  untie  him  :  he  will  never  run  at  fheep  a^ain. 

Having  now  given  a  few  general  inftrudlions  con¬ 
cerning  the  bett  method  of  training  pointers,  we  fhall 
fnbjoin  a  few  obfervations  refpedling  the  mott  common 
fpecies  of  game,  the  partridge,  pheafant,  groufe,  wood¬ 
cock,  fnipe,  and  wild  duck. 

Partridges  pair  in  the  lpring,  and  lay  their  eggs  (ge-  oMVrva- 
nerally  from  15  to  20)  during  May  and  part  of  June,  tions  con-  ! 
1l  he  young  begin  to  fly  about  the  end  of  June,  and  their  ten. in*  th 
plumage  is  complete  in  the  beginning  of  O&ober.  ThePartr^e' 
male  has  a  confpicuous  horfefhoe  upon  his  breaft,  an 
obtufe  fpur  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg,  which  di- 
flinguifhes  him  from  the  female.  He  is  alio  rather  lar- 
ger. 

When  a  fportfman  is  {hooting  in  a  country  where 
the  birds  are  thin,  and  he  no  longer  choofes  to  range 
the  field  for  the  hare  chance  of  meeting  with  them, 
the  following  method  will  fhow  him  where  to  find  them 
011  another  day.  In  the  evening,  from  fun-fet  to  night¬ 
fall,  he  fhould  poll  himfelf  in  a  field,  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  ora  bafh,  and  there  wait  until  the  partridge  begin 
to  call  or  juck,  which  they  always  do  at  that  time; 
not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  together  when  fe- 
parated,  but  alfo  when  the  birds  compofing  the  covey 
are  not  difperfed.  After  calling  in  this  manner  for 
fome  little  fpace  of  time,  the  partridges  will  take  to 
flight  ;  then,  if  he  mark  the  place  where  they  alight, 
he  may  be  aftured  they  will  lie  there  the  whole  night, 
unlefs  dillurbed.  Let  him  return  to  the  fame  poll  the 
next  morning  by  break  of  day,  and  there  watch  a  while; 
being  careful  to  keep  his  dog  in  a  firing,  if  he  is  not 
under  perfect  command. 

As  foon  as  the  dawn  begins  to  peep,  the  partridges 
will  begin  to  call,  and  foon  afterwards  will  perform  the 
fame  manoeuvre  as  on  the  preceding  evening ;  that, 
is,  after  having  called  a  while,  they  will  take  their 
flight,  and  will  mott  commonly  fettle  at  a  little  diftance. 

There  in  a  few  minutes  they  will  call  again,  and  fome- 
times  take  a  fecond  flight,  but  that  will  be  to  no  great 
diftance..  Then  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  rifen,  and  the 
fportfman  can  fee  to  fhoot,  he  may  cafl  off  his  dog  and 
purfue  them.  %t- 

The  pheafant  is  of  the  fize  of  a  common  dunghill  PhcafanJ 
cock,  and  lays  its  eggs  generally  in  the  woods,  the 
number  of  which  is  xo  or  12. 

Phealants  are  accounted  flupid  birds  ;  for  when  they 
are  furprifed  they  will  frequently  fquat  down  like  a  rab¬ 
bit,  fuppofing  themfclves  to  be  in  fafetv  as  foon  as  their 

heads 
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times  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  killed  with  a  flick.  They 
love  low  and  moifl  places,  and  haunt  the  edges  of  thole 
pools  which  are  found  in  woods,  as  well  as  the  high  grafs 
of  marfhes  that  are  near  at  hand  ;  and  above  all,  places 
where  there  are  clumps  of  alders. 

Grcufe>  or  muir-game,  are  found  in  Wales,  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  and  in  great  abundance 
in  Scotland.  They  chiefly  inhabit  thofe  mountains  and 
muirs  which  are  covered  with  heath,  and  feldom  de- 
feend  to  the  low  grounds.  They  fly  in  companies  of 
four  or  five  braces,  and  love  to  frequent  mofly  places, 
particularly  in  the  middle  of  the  day  or  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  warm.  In  purfuing  this  game,  when  the  pointer 
fets,  and  the  fportfman  perceives  the  birds  running  with 
their  heads  ere<fl,  he  mull  run  after  them  as  fall  as  he 
can,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  get  near  enough  t©  flioot 
when  they  rife  upon  the  wing ;  for  he  may  be  pretty 
certain  they  will  not  lie  well  that  day.  As  thefe  birds 
are  apt  to  grow  foon  putrid,  they  ought  to  be  drawn 
carefully  the  inllant  they  are  (hot  and  fluffed  with  any 
heath,  and  if  the  feathers  happen  to  be  wetted  they  mull 
be  wiped  dry.' 

The  woodcock  is  a  bird  of  palfage ;  it  commonly  ar¬ 
rives  about  the  end  of  Odlober,  and  remains  until  the 
middle  of  March.  Woodcocks  are  fattell  in  December  and 
January,  but  from  the  end  of  February  they  are  lean. 
At  their  arrival  they  drop  anywhere,  but  afterwards  take 
up  their  refidence  in  copies  of  nine  or  ten  years  growth. 
They  feldom,  however,  flay  in  one  place  longer  than  I  z 
or  I  y  days.  During  the  day  they  remain  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  woods  where  there  are  void  fpaces  or  glades, 
picking  up  earth-worms  and  grubs  from  the  fallen  leaves. 
In  the  evening  they  go  to  drink  and  wafh  their  bills  at 
pools  and  fprings,  after  which  they  repair  to  the  open 
fields  and  meadows  for  the  night.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  when  a  woodcock  fprings  from  a  wood  to  go  into 
the  open  country,  he  always  endeavours  to  find  fome 
glade  or  opening,  which  he  follows  to  the  boundaries  ot 
the  wood.  At  his  return  he  purfues  the  fame  path  a 
good  way,  and  then  turns  to  the  right  or  left  oppofite 
to  fomc  glade,  in  order  to  drop  into  a  thick  part  of  the 
wood,  where  he  may  be  fheltcred  from  the  wind.  He 
may  therefore  be  watched  with  advantage  in  thefe  nar¬ 
row  paffes  and  little  alleys  on  the  edges  of  woods  which 
lead  to  a  pool  or  fpring,  or.  he  may  be  watched  in  the 
dufk  of  the  evening  near  the  pools  which  he  frequents. 

The  fnipc  is  a  bird  of  paflage  as  well  as  the  wood¬ 
cock.  This  bird  is  fcarcely  worth  {hooting  till  the 
frofl  commences.  In  the  month  of  November  they  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  fat.  Snipes,  like  woodcocks,  frequent 
fprings,  bogs,  and  marlhy  places,  and  generally  fly  a- 
gainll  the  wind.  The  flant  and  crofs  (hots  are  rather 
difficult,  as  the  birds  are  fmall  and  fly  very  quickly. 
The  fportfman  ought  to  look  for  them  in  the  diredlfon 
of  the  wind  ;  becaufc  then  they  will  fly  towards  him, 
and  prefent  a  fairer  mark. 

ild  duck  ^e  duck  is  alfo  a  bird  of  paflage,  and  arrives 
‘  here  in  great  flocks  from  the  northern  countries  in  the 
beginning  of  winter.  Still,  however,  a  great  many  re¬ 
main  in  our  marfhes  and  fens  during  the  whole  year, 
and  breed. 

The  wild  duck  differs  little  in  plumage  from  the  tame 
duck,  but  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  its  frze,  which  is 
kfs ;  by  the  neck,  which  is  more  (lender ;  by  the  foot^ 
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and  above  all,  by  the  web  of  the  foot,  which  is  much 
finer  and  fofter  to  the  touch. 

In  the  fummer  fcafon,  when  it  is  known  that  a  team 
of  young  ducks  are  in  a  particular  piece  of  water,  and 
juft  beginning  to  fly,  the  fportfman  is  fure  to  find  them 
early  in  the  morning  dabbling  at  the  edges  o  the  pool, 
and  amongfl  the  long  grafs,  and  then  he  may  get  very 
near  to  them  :  it  is  ufual  alfo  to  find  them  in  thofe  pla¬ 
ces  at  noon. 

In  the  beginning  of  autumn  almoll  every  pool  is  fre¬ 
quented  by  teams  of  wild  ducks,  which  remain  theie 
during  the  day,  concealed  in  the  ruflies.  If  thefe  pools 
are  of  fmall  extent,  two  fhooters,  by  going  one  on  each 
fide,  making  a  noife  and  throwing  flones  into  the  rufhes, 
will  make  them  fly  up  ;  and  they  will  in  this  way  fre¬ 
quently  get  fhots,  efpccially  if  the  pool  is  not  broad, 
and  contrails  at  one  end.  But  the  fureA  and  moil  fuc- 
cefsful  way,  is  to  launch  a  fmall  boat  or  trow  on  the 
pool,  and  to  traverfe  the  ruflies  by  the  openings  which 
are  found  ;  at  the  fame  time  making  as  little  noife  as 
poffible.  In  this  manner  the  darks  will  fuffer  the  fportf- 
men  to  come  fiifficiently  near  them  to  fhoot  flying  ;  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  ducks,  after  having  flown  up, 
only  make  a  circuit,  return  in  a  little  time,  and  again 
alight  upon  the  pool.  Then  the  fportfmen  endeavour 
a  fecond  time  to  come  -  near  them.  If  feveral  (hoot¬ 
ers  are  in  company,  they  ihould  divide,  two  fhould 
go  in  the  boat,  whiHl  the  others  fpread  themfelves  a- 
bout  the  edge  of  the  pool,  in  order  to  flioot  the  ducks 
in  their  flight.  In  pools  which  will  not  admit  a  trow, 
water- fpaniels  are  abfolutely  neccfiary  for  this  fport. 

In  winter  they  may  be  found  on  the  margins  of  little 
pools  ;  and  when  pools  and  rivers  are  frozen  up,  they 
mull  be  watched  for  in  places  where  there  are  fprings 
and  waters  which  do  not  freeze.  The  fport  is  then 
much  more  certain,  bccaufe  the  ducks  are  confined  to 
thefe  places  in  order  to  procure  aquatic  herbs,  which 
are  alrnoA  their  only  food  at  this  period. 

SHOP-LirTERs,  are  thofe  that  ileal  goods  privately 
out  of  (hops  ;  which,  being  to  the  value  of  5s.  though 
no  perfon  be  in  the  (hop,  is  felony  without  the  benefit 
of  clergy  by  the  10  and  1 1  W.  III.  c.  23. 

SHORE,  a  place  wafhed  by  the  fea,  or  by  fome  large 
river. 

Count  Marfigli  divides  the  fea-fhore  into  three  por¬ 
tions  :  the  firfl  of  which  is  that  track  of  land  which  the 
fea  juft  reaches  in  florms  and  high  tides,  but  which  it 
never  covers  ;  the  fecond  part  of  the  fhore  is  that  which 
is  covered  in  high  tides  and  florins,  but  is  dry  at  other 
times;  and  the  third  is  the  defcent  from  this,  which  is 
always  covered  with  water. 

The  firfl  part  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  continent, 
and  iuffers  no  alteration  from  the  neighbourhood  ot  the 
fea,  except  that  it  is  rendered  fit  for  the  growth  of  fome 
plants,  and  wholly  unfit  for  that  of  others,  by  the  faline 
fleams  and  impregnations  :  and  it  is  fcarce  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  any,  but  thofe  who  have  obferved  it,  how  far 
on  land  the  effe&s  of  the  fea  reach,  fo  as  to  make  the 
earth  proper  for  plants  which  will  not  grow  without 
this  influence;  there  being  feveral' plants  frequently 
*  found  on  high  hills  and  dry  places,  at  three,  four,  and 
more  miles  from  the  fea,  which  yet  would  not  grow  un- 
lefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  nor  will  ever  be  found 
elie  where. 
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The  fecond  part  or  portion  of  the  fhore  is  much 
more  affe£led  by  the  fea  than  the  former,  being  fre¬ 
quently  wafhed  and  beaten  by  it.  Its  produdlions  are  ren¬ 
dered  fait  by  the  water,  and  it  is  covered  with  fand,  or 
with  the  fragments  of  fliells  in  form  of  fand,  and  in  fome 
places  with  a  tartarous  matter  depofited  from  the  water  ; 
the  colour  of  this  whole  extent  of  ground  is  ufually 
dufky  and  dull,  cfpccially  where  there  are  rocks  and 
Hones,  and  thefe  covered  with  a  (limy  matter. 

The  third  part  of  the  fhore  is  more  affected  by  the 
fea  than  either  of  the  others  ;  and  is  covered  with  an 
uniform  cruft  of  the  true  nature  of  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  except  that  plants  and  animals  have  their  refidence 
in  it,  and  the  decayed  parts  of  thefe  alter  it  a  little. 

SHORE  (Jane),  the  celebrated  concubine  of  the 
licentious  king  Edward  IV.  was  the  wife  of  Mr  Mat¬ 
thew  Shore,  a  goldfmith  in  Lombard  ftreet,  London. 
Kings  are  feldom  unfuccefsful  in  their  amorous  purfuits; 
therefore  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  Mrs  Shore’s 
removing  from  Lombard-ftreet  to  fhine  at  court  as  the 
royal  favourite.  Hiftorians  reprefent  her  as  extremely 
beautiful,  remarkably  cheerful,  and  of  moil  uncommon 
generofity.  The  king,  it  is  faid,  was  no  lefs  captivated 
with  her  temper  than  with  her  perfon  :  fhe  never  made 
ufe  of  her  influence  over  him  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
perfon  ;  and  if  ever  fhe  importuned  him,  it  was  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  unfortunate.  After  the  death  of  Edward, 
flie  attached  herfelf  to  the  lord  Haftings  ;  and  when 
Richard  III.  cutoff  that  nobleman  as  an  obftacle  to 
his  ambitious  fchemes,  Jane  Shore  was  arrefted  as  an 
accomplice,  on  the  ridiculous  accufation  of  witchcraft. 
This,  however,  terminated  only  in  a  public  penance; 
excepting  that  Richard  rifled  her  of  all  her  little  pro¬ 
perty  :  but  whatever  feverity  might  have  been  exercifed 
towards  her,  it  appears  that  fhe  was  alive,  though  fnf- 
ficiently  wretched,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  Sir  Thomas  More  faw  her  poor,  old,  and  fhri vei¬ 
led,  without  the  leaft  trace  of  her  former  beauty.  Mr 
Rowe,  in  his  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  has  adopted  the 
popular  llory  related  in  the  old  hiftorical  ballad,  of  her 
perifhing  by  hunger  in  a  ditch  where  Shoreditch  now 
Hands.  But  Stow  allures  us  that  ftreet  was  fo  named 
before  her  time. 

SHORL.  See  Schorl. 

SHORLING  and  Morltng,  are  words  to  diftin- 
guifli  fells  of  fheep  ;  Jhorling  being  the  fells  after  the 
fleeces  are  fhorn  off  the  fheep’s  back  ;  and  morl'mg ,  the 
fells  flead  off  after  they  die  or  are  killed.  In  fome 
parts  of  England  they  under  ftand  by  a  Jhorling ,  a  fheep 
wliofe  face  is  fhorn  off ;  and  by  a  morl'mg ,  a  fheep  that 
dies. 

SHORT  (James),  an  eminent  optician,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of  June,  O.  S.  in  the  year  1710. 
At  ten  years  of  age,  having  loft  his  father  and  mother, 
and  being  left  in  a  ftate  of  indigence,  he  was  received 
into  Heriot’s  Hofpital,  (fee  Edinburgh  Public  Build¬ 
ings  ,  n°  16.),  where  he  foon  difplayed  his  mechanical 
genius  in  conftru<5ling,  for  hin&felf,  little  cliefts,  book* 
cafes,  and  other  conveniences,  with  fuch  tools  as  fell  in 
his  way.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  removed  from 
the  Hofpital  to  the  High  School,  where  he  fhowed  a 
confiderable  tafte  for  claifical  literature,  and  generally 
kept  at  the  head  of  his  forms.  In  the  year  1726  he 
was  entered  into  the  univerfity,  where  he  palled  through 
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the  ufual  courfe  of  education,  and  took  his  mafter*s  de-  Shore, 
gree  with  great  applaufe.  — — y— 

By  his  friends  he  was  intended  for  the  church  ;  but 
after  attending  a  courfe  of  theological  lectures,  his  mind 
revolted  from  a  profeflion  which  he  thought  little  fuit- 
ed  to  his  talents  ;  and  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  ma¬ 
thematical  and  mechanical  purfuits.  He  had  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  the  celebrated  M‘Laurin  for  his 
preceptor  ;  who  having  foon  difeovered  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  and  made  a  proper  eftimate  ol  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  encouraged  him  to  profecute  tliofe  ftudies  in 
which  nature  had  qualified  him  to  make  the  greateft  fi¬ 
gure.  Under  the  eye  of  that  eminent  mailer,  he  began 
in  1732  to  conftrudl  Gregorian  telefcopes ;  and,  as  the 
profeffor  obferved  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Jurin,  “  by  taking 
care  of  the  ftgure  of  his  fpecnla,  he  was  enabled  to  give 
them  larger  apertures,  and  to  carry  them  to  greater 
perfection,  than  had  ever  been  done  before  him.”  See 
Optics,  n9  97.) 

In  the  year  1736  Mr  Short  was  called  to  London, 
at  the  defire  of  Queen  Caroline,  to  give  inftrii&ions  in 
mathematics  toWilliam  duke  of  Cumberland;  and  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  appointment  to  that  very  honourable  office 
he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  patro- 
nifed  by  the  earls  of  Morton  and  Macclesfield.  In  the 
year  1739  he  accompanied  the  former  of  thofe  noble 
lords  to  the  Orkney  Ifles,  where  he  was  employed  in 
adjufting  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Scotland  :  and 
happy  it  was  for  him  that  he  was  fo  employed,  as  he 
might  otherwife  have  been  involved  in  a  feuffle  which 
took  place  between  the  retainers  of  Sir  James  Stewart 
of  Barra  and  the  attendants  of  the  earl,  in  which  fome 
of  the  latter  were  dangeroufly  wounded. 

Mr  Short  having  returned  to  London,  and  finally 
eftablifhed  himfelf  there  in  the  line  of  his  profeflion,  was 
in  1743  employed  by  lord  Thomas  Spencer  to  make 
for  him  a  refleflor  of  twelve  feet  focus,  for  which  he 
received  600  guineas.  He  made  feveral  other  telefcopes 
of  the  fame  focal  diftance  with  greater  improvements 
and  higher  magnifiers  ;  and  in  1752  finifhed  one  for  the 
king  of  Spain,  for  which,  with  its  whole  apparatus,  he 
received  1200I.  This  was  the  nobleft  inftrumentof  the 
kind  that  had  then  been  conftru&ed,  and  perhaps  it  has 
never  yet  been  furpaffed  except  by  the  aftonifhing  re¬ 
flectors  of  Herfchel.  See  Telescope. 

Mr  Short  was  wont  to  vifit  the  place  of  his  nativity 
once  every  two  or  three  years  during  his  refidence  in 
London,  and  in  17  66  he  vifited  it  for  the  laft  time.  On 
the  15th  of  June  1768  he  died,  after  a  very  fhort  ill- 
nefs,  at  Newington  Butts,  near  London,  of  a  mortifica¬ 
tion  in  his  bowels,  and  was  buried  on  the  2 2d  of  the 
fame  month,  having  completed,  within  a  few  days,  his 
fifty-eighth  year.  He  left  a  fortune  of  about  20,oocl. 
of  which  15,000!.  was  bequeathed  to  two  nephews, 
and  the  reft  in  legacies  to  his  friends.  In  gratitude  for 
the  fteady  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  he  left  to 
his  daughter  the  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  afterwards  couri- 
tefs  of  Aboyne,  ioocl.  and  the  reverfion  of  his  fortune* 
fhould  his  nephews  die  without  iffue  ;  but  this  rever- 
fionary  legacy  the  lady,  at  the  defire  of  her  father,  ge- 
neroufly  relinquifhed  by  a  deed  in  favour  of  Mr  Short’s 
brother  Mr  Thomas  Short  and  his  children.  Mr 
Short’s  eminence  as  an  artift  is  univerfally  known,  and 
vve  have  often  heard  him  fpoken  of  by  thofe  who  had 

known 
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Short  known  him  from  his  youth,  as  a  man  of  virtue  and  of 
II  very  amiable  manners. 

,  *Qt*  Short- Hand  Writing.  See  Stenography. 

SHORT-jointed ,  in  the  manege.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be 
fhort-jointed  that  has  a  fhort  pattern  ;  when  this  joint, 
or  the  pattern  is  too  fhort,  the  horfe  is  fubje<ft  to  have 
his  fore  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  cornet  all  in  a  ftraight 
line.  Commonly  your  fhort-jointed  horfes  do  not  ma¬ 
nege  fo  well  as  the  long-jointed ;  but  out  of  the  manege 
the  fhort-jointed  are  the  beft  for  travel  or  fatigue. 

SnoRr-Sightedne/s ,  a  certain  defe&  in  vifion,  by  which 
objects  cannot  be  diftin&ly  feen  unlefs  they  are  very 
near  the  eye.  See  Optics,  n°  155. 

SHORTFORD,  q.  d.  fore-clofe ,  an  ancient  cuftom 
in  the  city  of  Exeter,  when  the  lord  of  the  fee  cannot 
be  anfwered  rent  due  to  him  out  of  his  tenement,  and 
no  dittrefs  can  be  levied  for  the  fame.  The  lord  is  then 
to  come  to  the  tenement,  and  there  take  a  ftone,  or 
fome  other  dead  thing  off  the  tenement,  and  bring  it 
before  the  mayor  and  bailiff,  and  thus  he  mutt  do  feven 
quarter  days  fucceffively;  and  if  on  the  feventh  quarter- 
day  the  lord  is  not  fatistted  of  his  rent  and  arrears,  then 
the  tenement  fhall  be  adjudged  to  the  lord  to  hold  the 
fame  a  year  and  a  day ;  and  forthwith  proclamation  is 
to  be  made  in  the  court,  that  if  any  man  claims  any 
title  to  the  faid  tenement,  he  mutt  appear  within  the 
year  and  day  next  following,  and  fatisfy  the  lord  of  the 
faid  rent  and  arrears  :  but  if  no  appearance  be  made, 
and  the  rent  not  paid,  the  lord  comes  again  to  the 
court,  and  prays  that,  according  to  the  cuftom,  the 
faid  tenement  be  adjudged  to  him  in  his  demefne  as 
©f  fee,  which  is  done  accordingly,  fo  that  the  lord  hath 
from  thenceforth  the  faid  tenement,  with  the  appurte¬ 
nances  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

SHOT,  a  denomination  given  to  all  forts  of  balls  for 
fire-aims  ;  thofe  for  cannon  being  of  iron,  and  thofe  for 
guns,  piftols,  &c.  of  lead.  See  Shooting. 

Cafe  Shot  formerly  confifted  of  all  kinds  of  old  iron, 
nails,  mufket-balls,  ftones,  &c.  ufed  as  above. 

Shot  of  a  Cable ,  on  fhip-board,  is  the  fplicing  of  two 
cables  together,  that  a  fhip  may  ride  fafe  in  deep  waters 
and  in  great  roads ;  for  a  fhip  will  ride  eafter  by  one  fhot 
of  a  cable,  than  by  three  fhort  cables  out  ahead. 

Grape  Shot.  See  GRAPE-Shot . 

Patent  milled  Shot  is  thus  made  :  Sheets  of  lead, 
whofe  thicknefs  qorrefponds  with  the  fize  of  the  fhot 
required,  are  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  or  cubes,  of  the 
form  of  a  die.  A  great  quantity  of  thefe  little 
cubes  are  put  into  a  large  hollow  iron  cylinder,  which 
is  mounted  horizontally  and  turned  by  a  windi ;  when 
by  their  fri&ion  againft  one  another  and  againft  the 
fides  of  the  cylinder,  they  are  rendered  perfectly  round 
and  very  fmooth.  The  other  patent  fhot  is  call  in 
moulds,  in  the  fame  way  as  bullets  are'. 

SnoT-Flaggon ,  a  fort  of  flaggon  fome  what  bigger  than 
ordinary,  which  in  fome  counties,  particularly  Derby- 
fhire,  it  is  the  cuftom  for  the  hoft  to  ferve  his  guefts  in, 
after  they  have  drank  above  a  fhilling. 

Small  Shot ,  or  that  ufed  for  fowling,  fhould  be  well 
fized,  and  of  a  moderate  bignefs  :  for  fhould  it  be  too 
great,  then  it  flies  thin,  and  fcatters  too  much  ;  or  if 
too  fmall,  then  it  hath  not  weight  and  ftrength  to  pe¬ 
netrate  far,  and  the  bird  is  apt  to  fly  away  with  it.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  have  it  fui table  to  the  occafion,  it 
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not  being  always  to  be  had  in  every  place  fit  for  the  pur-  Shnt. 
pofe,  we  fhall  fet  down  the  true  method  of  making  all  1 

forts  and  fizes  under  the  name  of  mould  fhot.  Its  prin¬ 

cipal  good  properties  are  to  be  round  and  folid. 

Take  any  quantity  of  lead  you  think  fit,  and  melt  it 
down  in  an  iron  veffel ;  and  as  it  melts  keep  it  ftirring 
with  an  iron  ladle,  fkimming  off  all  impurities  whatfo- 
ever  that  may  arife  at  the  top  :  when  it  begins  to  look 
of  a  greenifh  colour,  ftrew  on  it  as  much  auripigmentum 
or  yellow  orpiment,  finely  powdered,  as  will  lie  on  a  fhil¬ 
ling,  to  every  12  or  14  pound  of  lead;  then  ftirring 
them  together,  the  orpiment  will  flame. 

#The  ladle  fhould  have  a  notch  on  one  fide  of  the 
brim,  for  more  eafily  pouring  out  the  lead  ;  the  ladle 
muft  remain  in  the  melted  lead,  that  its  heat  may  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  lead,  to  prevent  inconveniences 
which  otherwife  might  happen  by  its  being  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold  :  then,  to  try  your  lead,  drop  a  little  of 
it  into  water,  and  if  the  drops  prove  round,  then  the 
lead  is  of  a  proper  heat ;  if  otherwife,  and  the  fhot  have 
tails,  then  add  more  orpiment  to  increafe  the  heat,  till 
it  be  found  fufficient. 

1  hen  take  a  plate  of  copper,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
trencher,  which  muft  be  made  with  a  hollownefs  in  the 
middle,  about  three  inches  compafs,  within  which  muff 
be  bored  about  40  holes  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
fhot  which  you  intend  to  caft:  the  hollow  bottom  fhould 
be  thin  ;  but  the  thicker  the  brim,  the  better  it  will  re¬ 
tain  the  heat.  Place  this  plate  on  a  frame  of  iron,  over 
a  tub  or  veffel  of  water,  about  four  inches  from  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  fpread  burning  coals  on  the  plate,  to  keep  the 
lead  melted  upon  it :  then  take  fome  lead  and  pour  it 
gently  on  the  coals  on  the  plate,  and  it  will  make  its 
way  through  the  holes  into  the  water,  and  form  itfelt 
into  fhot  ;  do  thus  till  all  your  lead  be  run  through 
the  holes  of  the  plate,  taking  care,  by  keeping  your 
coals  alive,  that  the  lead  do  not  cool,  and  fo  flop  up  the 
holes. 

While  you  are  catting  in  this  manner,  another  perfon 
with  another  ladle  may  catch  fome  of  the  fhot,  placing 
the  ladle  four  or  five  inches  underneath  the  plate  in  the 
water,  by  which  means  you  will  fee  if  they  are  defec¬ 
tive,  and  re&ify  them. 

Your  chief  care  is  to  keep  the  lead  in  a  juft  decree 
of  heat,  that  it  be  not  fo  cold  as  to  ftop  up  the  holes 
in  your  plate,  nor  fo  hot  as  to  caufe  the  ihot  to  crack  : . 
to  remedy  the  heat,  you  muft  refrain  working  till  it  is 
of  a  proper  coolnefs ;  and  to  remedy  the  coolnefs  of  your  ‘ 
lead  and  plate,  you  muft  blow  your  fire  ;  obferving,  that 
the  cooler  your  lead  is,  the  larger  will  be  your  Ihot ;  as 
the  hotter  it  is,  the  fmaller  they  will  be. 

After  you  have  done  calling,  take  them  out  of  the 
water,  and  dry  them  over  the  fire  with  a  gentle  heat, 
ftirring  them  continually  that  they  do  not  melt ;  when 
dry,  you  are  to  feparate  the  great  Ihot  from  the  fmall, 
by  the  help  of  a  fieve  made  for  that  puipofe,  according 
to  their  feveral  fizes.  But  thofe  who  would  have  ve-v 
large  Ihot,  make  the  lead  trickle  with  a  Hick  out  of  the 
ladle  into  the  water,  without  the  plate. 

If  it  ftop  on  the  plate,  and  yet  the  plate  be  not  too 
cool,  give  but  the  plate  a  little  knock,  and  it  will  run 
again  ;  care  muft  be  had  that  none  of  your  implements 
be  greafy,  oily,  or  the  like  ;  and  when  the  Ihot,  being 
feparated,  are  found  too  large  or  too  fmall  for  your  pur- 
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pofe,  or  otherwise  iraperfe&,  they  will  ferve  again  at 
the  next  operation. 

The  fizes  of  common  (hot  for  fowling  are  from  N°  1  to 
6,  and  fmaller,  which  is  called  milliard  feed,  or  dull;  fhot; 
butN°5  is  fmall  enouglifor  any  (hooting  whatfoever.  The 
N°  1  may  be  ufed  for  wild  geefe  ;  the  N°  2  for  ducks, 
widgeons,  and  other  water-fowl  ;  the  N°  3  f°r  phea* 
fants,  partridges  after  the  firft  month,  and  all  the  fen- 
fowl  ;  the  N  4  for  partridges,  woodcocks,  See.  ;  and 
the  N°  5  for  fnipes  and  all  the  fmaller  birds. 

Tin-Cafe  Shot,  in  artillery,  is  formed  by  putting 
a  great  quantity  of  fmall  iron  fhot  into  a  cylindrical 
tin-box  called  a  cannifter,  that  juft  fits  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  Leaden  bullets  arc  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame 
manner ;  and  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  whatever  num¬ 
ber  or  fizes  of  the  (hots  are  ufed,  they  muft  weigh  with 
their  cafes  nearly  as  much  as  the  (hot  of  the  piece. 

SHOVEL  (Sir  Claudefly  ),  was  born  about  the  year 
1650  of  parents  rather  in  the  lower  rank  of  life.  He 
was  put  apprentice  to  a  fhoemaker  ;  but  difliking  this 
profefiion,  lie  abandoned  it  a  few  years  after,  and  went 
to  fca.  fie  was  at  firft  a  cabin  boy  with  Sir  Chrifto- 
pher  Mvnns,  but  applying  to  the  ftudy  of  navigation 
with  indefali  :able  induftry,  his  (kill  as  a  feaman  foon 
raifed  him  above  that  ftation.  » 

The  corfairs  of  Tripoli  having  committed  great  out¬ 
rages  on  the  Englifh  in  the  Mediterranean,  Sir  John 
Narborough  was  fen t  in  1674  to  reduce  them  to  rea- 
fon ,  As  he  had  received  orders  to  try  the  effe&s  of 
ne'joclation  before  lie  proceeded  to  hoftilities,  he  fent  Mr 
•Siv.-vel,  who  was  at  that  time  a  lieutenant  in  his  fleet, 
to  demand  iatiefa&ion.  The  Dey  treated  him  with 
a  great  deal  of  difrefped,  and  fent  him  back  without 
an  min  er.  Sir  John  difpatched  him  a  fecond  time, 
wid  orders  to  remark  particularly  the  iituation  of  things 
on  (bore.  The  behaviour  of  the  Dey  was  worfe  than 
ever.  Upon  Mr  Shovel’s  return,  he  informed  Sir  John 
that  it  would  be  poffible,  notwithftanding  their  fortifi¬ 
cations,  to  burn  all  the  (hips  in  the  harbour.  The  boats 
were  accordingly  manned,  and  the  command  of  them 
given  to  Lieut.  Shovel,  who  feized  the  guardfliip,  and 
burnt  four  others,  without  lofing  a  man.  This  a&ion 
fo  terrified  the  Tripolins,  that  they  fned  for  peace. — 
Sir  John  Narborough  gave  fo  favourable  an  account  of 
this  exploit,  that  Mr  Shovel  was  foon  after  made  captain 
of  the  Sapphire,  a  fifth  rate  (hip. 

In  the  battle  of  Bantry-Bay,  after  the  revolution,  he 
commanded  the  Edgar,  and,  for  his  gallant  behaviour 
in  that  a&ion,  was  foon  afterknighted  by  king  William. 
Next  year  he  was  employed  in  tranfporting  an  army  in¬ 
to  Ireland ;  a  fervice  which  he  performed  with  fo  much 
diligence  and  dexterity,  that  the  king  raifed  him  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  delivered  his 
commiflion  with  his  own  hands.  Soon  after  he  was 
made  1  ear  admiral  of  the  red,  and  (hared  the  glory  of 
the  vi&ory  at  La  Hogue.  In  1 694,  he  bombarded 
Dunkirk.  In  1  703,  he  commanded  the  grand  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
afifift  the  Proteftants  who  were  in  arms  in  the  Cevennes. 

Soon  after  the  battle  off  Malaga,  he  was  prefented 
by  prince  George  to  Queen  Anne,  who  received  him 
gracioufly,  and  next  year  employed  him  as  commander 
in  chief. 

In  1705  lie  commanded  the  fleet,  together  with  the 
carls  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth,  which  was  fent 


into  the  Mediterranean;  and  it  was  owing  to  him  chief-  Shovder 
ly  that  Barcelona  was  taken.  After  an  unfuccefsful  ^  11 

attempt  upon  Toulon,  he  failed  for  Gibraltar,  and  from Shre'v^u* 
thence  homeward  with  a  part  of  the  fleet.  On  the  22d  n-  .  . 
of  Oftober,  at  night,  his  (hip,  with  three  others,  was 
caft  away  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  All  on  board  perifh- 
ed.  His  body  was  found  by  fome  fifhermen  on  the 
ifland  of  Scilly,  who  (tripped  it  of  a  valuable  ring,  and 
afterwards  buried  it.  Mr  Paxton,  the  purfer  of  the 
Arundel,  hearing  of  this,  found  out  the  fellows,  and 
obliged  them  to  difeover  where  they  had  buried  the 
body.  He  carried  it  on  board  his  own  (hip  to  Portf- 
mouth,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  in-  * 
terred  with  great  folemnity  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  A 
monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
direction  of  the  Queen.  He  married  the  widow  of  his 
patron,  Sir  John  Narborough,  by  whom  he  left  two 
daughters,  co-heireffes. 

SHOVELER,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  of  Anas. 

SHOULDER-blade,  a  bone  of  the  (boulder,  of  a 
triangular  figure,  covering  the  hind  part  of  the  ribs, 
called  by  anatomifts  the  fcapula  and  omoplata.  See  Ana¬ 
tomy. 

SHOUT,  clamour,  in  antiquity,  was  frequently 
ufed  on  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military  occafions,  as  a 
fign  of  approbation,  and  fometimes  of7  indignation. — 

Thus  as  Cicero,  in  an  affembly  of  the  people,  was  ex- 
pofmg  the  arrogance  of  L.  Antony,  who  had  had  the 
impudence  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  inferibed  the  patron 
of  the  Romans,  the  people  on  hearing  this  railed  a  (bout 
to  (how  their  indignation.  In  the  ancient  military  dif- 
ciplinc,  (bouts  were  ufed,  1.  Upon  occafion  of  tlie  ge¬ 
neral’s  making  a  fpeech  or  harangue  to  the  army  from 
his  tribunal.  This  they  did  in  token  of  their  approving 
what  had  been  propofed.  2.  Before  an  engagement,  in 
order  to  encourage  and  fpirit  their  own  men,  and  fill 
the  enemy  with  dread.  This  is  a  practice  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  befides  which,  it  wants  not  the  authority  of 
reafon  to  fupport  it ;  for  as  mankind  are  endowed  with 
two  fenfes,  hearing  and  feeing,  by  which  fear  is  raifed 
in  the  mind,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  ufe  of  the  ear 
as  well  as  the  eye  for  that  purpole.  Shouts  were  alfo 
raifed  in  the  ancient  theatre,  when  what  was  afted  pleafed 
the  fpedfators.  It  was  ufual  lor  tliofe  prefent  at  the 
burning  of  the  dead  to  raife  a  great  (bout,  and  call  the 
dead  perfon  by  his  name  before  they  fet  fire  to  the  pile. 

SHOWER,  in  meteorology,  a  cloud  condenkd  in¬ 
to  Rain. 

SHREWMOUSE.  See  Sorfx.. 

SHREWSBURY,  the  capital  of  Sliropfliire  in 
England.  This  town,  the  metropolis  of  the  county, 
grew  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  Uriconium,  anciently  a 
city,  now  a  village  called  Wroxeter ,  about  four  miles 
from  it.  The  Saxons  called  it  Scrobbes  Berig ,  from 
the  (hrubs  that  grew  about  it  ;  and  from  thence  the 
prefent  name  of  Shrew/hury  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
formed.  It  is  pleafantly  fituaied  upon  a  hill  near  the 
Severn,  over  which  there  are  two  handfome  bridges. 

It  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  Saxon  times ;  after 
which  it  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  title  of  e  trl  and  mod  of  the  county,  to 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  built  a  caftle  upon  the 
north  fide  of  it,  where  the  Severn,  that  encompaffes  it  on 
all  other  fides,  leaves  an  opening.  His  fun  Robert  built 
alfo  a  wall  acrofs  this  neck  of  land,  when  he  revolted 
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Shrev&J-  from  Henry  I.  We  learn  from  doomfday-book,  that 
ry'  at  that  time,  when  a  widow  of  this  town  married,  hie 

T  paid  20  (hillings  to  the  king,  and  a  virgin  io.  The 

above-mentioned  Roger  founded  alfo,  and  endowed 
here,  a  Benedi&ine  monastery  and  a  collegiate  church. 
When  old  age  came  upon  him,  he  quitted  the  world, 
and  fpent  the  red  of  his  days  as  a  monk  in  the  abbey, 
and  when  he  died  was  interred  in  its  church.  From 
the  hi  dory  of  this  church  and  monaftery,  it  appears., 
that  ecclefiaftical  benefices  about  that  time  were  here¬ 
ditary.  The  abbey  became  fo  rieh  afterwards,  that  the 
abbot  was  mitred,  and  fat  in  parliament.  Befides  this 
abbey,  in  after  times  there  were  three  others,  viz.  a 
Francifcan,  Dominican,  and  Aiiguftin,  and  likewife 
two  collegiate  churches  ;  one  dedicated  to  St  Chad 
and  the  other  to  St  Mary.  In  the  contefl  between  the 
emprcfs  Maud  and  Stephen,  this  town,  and  its  gover¬ 
nor  William  Fit z- Allan,  fided  with  the  emprefs.  In 
Henry  1 1  Ids  time,  a  part  of  it  was  burnt  down  by 
the  Welch  ;  and  in  Richard  lids  reign  a  parliament 
was  held  in  it.  At  a  place  called  Battlefield ,  ncftr  this 
town,  Henry  Percy  the  jounger,  fumamed  Hotfpur , 
was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  Henry  IV.  againft 
whom  he  had  rebelled.  The  king  afterwards  built  a 
chapel  upon  the  fpot,  and  endowed  it  for  the  fupport  of 
two  priefts  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the  {lain.  Two  of  Edw. 
IVds  funs  were  born  here  ;  namely,  Richard,  duke  of 
^  ork,  whom  Perkin  Warbeck  afterwards  perfonated, 
and  who  was  murdered  in  the  Tower ;  and  George 
Plantagenet,  who  died  before  his  brothers.  Here  firft 
broke  out  the  fweating-fieknefs,  which  carried  off  great 
numbers  fo  fuddenly,  that  thofe  who  were  feized  with 
it  either  died  or  recovered  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  king  Charles  I.  came 
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may  be  feen  for  feveral  miles,  where  Roman  coins  are 
frequently  found.  In  Shrewsbury  are  12  incorporated 
trading  companies ;  and  the  corporation  has  a  power  to 
try  even  capital  caufes  of  itfelt,  except  high  treafon. 
It  is  faid  that  thigh-bones  of  dead  men  have  been 
found  here  a  yard  long,  and  teeth  three  inches  round 
and  three  long. 

SHRIKE.  See  Lanius. 

SHRIMP, in  ichthyology.  See  Cancer,  n°  5.  and  6. 

SHRINE,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  cafe  or  box 
to  hold  the  relics  of  fome  faint. 

SHROPSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded- 
on  the  fotith  by  Worcefterfhire,  Herefordfhire,  and 
Radnorfhire  ;  on  the  north,  by  Chefhire  ;  on  the  eaft, 
by  St?,  {ford  (hire ;  on  the  welt,  by  Montgomeryfhire 
and  Denbighshire,  in  Wales.  Its  length  is  between 
49  and  50  miles,  its  breadth  about  38,  and  its  circum¬ 
ference  about  2 JO.  It  is  an  inland  county,  contain- 
ing  890,000  acres,  1 1  3,680  inhabitants,  and  15  hun¬ 
dreds,  in  which  are  170  parifhes,  and  15  market 
towns.  It  makes  a  part  of  three  bifhoprics,  viz. 
Hereford,  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  and  St  Afapli. 
Some  part  of  it  lies  on  the  north,  and  fome  on  the 
fonth  fide  of  the  Severn.  Befides  the  Severn,  it  is 
alfo  watered  by  the  Temd  or  Tefidiauc ,  as  it  is  called- 
in  Welch,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  of  Rad- 
noifhirc;  and  by  the  Tern,  which  has  its  rife  and 
name  from  one  of  thofe  pools  called  tearnes ,  in  Staf- 
fordfhiie.  All  tliefe  abound  with  fifh,  especially 
trouts,  pikes,  lampreys,  graylings,  carp,  and  eels. 
The  air,  efpecially  upon  the  lulls,  with  which  the 
county  abounds,  is  very  wholefome.  There  is  as  great 
a  diverfity  of  foil  as  in  moll  other  counties.  On 
the  hills,  where  it  is  poor,  is 


r  ~  ^  ,  r ~  very  good  paflure  for 

hither,  and  formed  an  army,  with  which  he  marehed  fheep  ;  and  in  the  low  grounds,  where  it  is  very  rich, 
towards  London  ;  but  was  met  by  the  parliament’s  forces  along  the  Severn  in  particular,  there  is  plenty  of  grafs 
at  Edgehill.  He  continued  here  from  the  20th  of  Sep-  for  hay  and  black  cattle,  with  all  forts  of  corn.  No 
tember  to  the  12th  of  October,  during  which  time  lie  county  is  better  provided  with  fuel  than  this,  having 
was  joined  by  prince  Rupert,  and  many  of  the  gently  in  it  many  inexhauftible  pits  of  coal,  and  alfo  mines  of 
and  nobility  of  thefe  parts.  This  town  anciently  gave  lead  and  iron.  Over  molt  of  the  coal-pits  in  this  coun- 
title  of  earl  to  the  Montgomeries,  and  afterwards  to  the  ty  lies  a  ltratum  or  layer  of  blackifh  porous  rock,  of 
Talbots,  by  whom  it  is  ftill  retained.  Here  is  a  free  *  ’*  '  *  M*  1  ’ 

grammar- ichool,  with  three  mailers,  and  feveral  ufhers, 
well  endowed  by  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  net  inferior  to  many  colleges  in  the  uni verfi ties. 

It  has  a  good  library  and  chapel,  and  there  are  feveral 
feholarfhips  appropriated  to  it  in  the  univeifity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Here  are  alfo  feveral  hofpitals,  alms-lioufes. 


which,  by  grinding  and  boiling,  they  make  pitch  and 
tar,  which  are  rather  better  than  the  common  lbrt  for 
caulking  fhips,  as  they  do  not  crack,  but  always  con¬ 
tinue  dole  and  fmooth.  Quarries  of  lime^llone  and 
iron-flone  are  common  enough  in  the  county,  and  the 
foil  in  many  places  is  a  reddifh  clay.  As  it  lies;  upon 
the  borders  of  Wales,  it  was  anciently  full  of  caitles 


and  charity- fchools.  This  town  is  one  of  the  molt  flou-  and  walled  towns.  On  the  fide  next  that  country  there 
r-uhing  in  England,  having  two  great  weekly  markets  was  an  almofl  continued  line  of  caflles,  to  guard  the 


.  .  - ,  guard  1 

for  corn,  cattle,  and  proviiions  ;  and  another  for  Welch  county  againft  the  inroads  and  depredations  of  the 
cottons  arid  flannels,  of  which  great  quantities  are  fold.  Welch.  The  borders  here,  as  thofe  between  England 
A  great  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Welch,  who  bring  and  Scotland,  were  called  marches ,  and  there  were  cer- 
their  rftmronditiVfl  hither  «  tn  th*  tain  noblemen  in  titled  harones  marchia,  marc/nones  de  mar- 

chia  Walli *,  “  lords  of  the  marches,  or  marquifles  of  the 


their  commodities  hither,  as  to  the  common  mart  of 
both  nations.  The  town  is  large  and  well-built,  and 
the  fituation  extremely  pleafant.  There  is  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  walk  called  the  quarry ,  between  the  town  walls  and 
the  Severn,  delightfully  fhaded  with  rows  of  lime-trees, 
fo  that  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  Mall  in  St  James’s  Park. 
The  town  is  alfo  noted  for  its  gallantry  and  polite- 


marches  of  Wales,”  who.  were  vetted  with  a  fort  of  pa¬ 
latine  jurisdiction,  held  courts  of  juflice  to  determine 
controverlies,  and  enjoyed  many  privileges  and  immuni¬ 
ties,  the  better  to  enable  and  encourage  them  to  protect 
the  county  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Welch,  and  to 


nefs,  being  full  of  gentry,  for  whom  there  are  always-  maintain  order  amongft  the  borderers  ;  but  they  often 
balls  and  affemblies  once  a-week  all  the  year  round.—  abufed  their  power,  aud  were  the  greateft  of  tyrants. 
Here  is  a  fine  houfe  and  gardens,  which  belonged  to  As  ta  the  ecclefiaftical  government  of  the  county, 
the  earl  of  Bradford  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  far  greater  part,  namely,  all  that  belongs  to  the  bi- 
Wroxeter,  the  Ro;nan  highway,  called  Wat  ling  direct,  fhoprics  of  Hereford,  and  of  Litchfield,  curd  Coventry, 
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throve  {$  under  the  jurifdidlion  and  vifitatlon  of  the  archdeacon 
fl  of  Shrewfbury  or  Salop,  and  is  divided  into  feveral 
deanries. 

The  Oxford  circuit  includes  in  it  this  county,  which 
fends  12  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  (hire, 
end  two  for  each  of  the  following  towns,  Shrewfbury, 
Ludlow,  Wenlock,  and  Bifhop’s  Caftle. 

SHROVE-Tuesday,  is  the  Tuefday  after  Quin-, 
quagelima  Sunday,  or  the  day  immediately  preceding 
the  firft  of  Lent ;  being  fo  called  from  the  Saxon  word 
Jhrivc,  which  fignifies  “  to  confers.”  Henee  Shrove- 
T uefday  fignifies  Confeffion- 1  uefday  ;  on  which  day 
all  the  people  in  every  parifh  throughout  England 
(during  the  Romifh  times)  were  obliged  to  confefs  their 
fins,  one  by  one,  to  their  own  parifh -priefts,  in  their  own 
parifh- churches  ;  and,  that  this  might  be  done  the  more 
regularly,  the  great  bell  in  every  parifh  was  rung  at  ten 
o’clock  (or  perhaps  fooner),  that  it  might  be  heard  by 
all,  and  that  they  might  attend,  according  to  the  cuf¬ 
tom  then  in  trie.  And  though  the  Romifh  religion  has 
now  given  way  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  the  cuftom 
of  ringing  the  great  bell  in  our  ancient  parilh-churches, 
at  lead:  in  fome  of  them,  ftill  remains,  and  obtains  in 
and  about  London  the  name  of  Pancake  bell;  perhaps, 
becaufe  after  the  confeffion  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  fe¬ 
veral  perfons  to  dine  on  pancakes  or  fritters.  .  Moft 
churches,  indeed,  have  rejected  that  cuftom  of  ringing 
the  bell  on  $>hrove-T uefday  ;  but  the  ufage  of  dining 
on  pancakes  or  fritters,  and  fuch  like  provifion,  ftill 
continues. 

SHROUDS  (ferud  .Sax.),  a  range  of  large  ropes 
extending  from  the  maft-heads  to  the  right  and  left  fide 
of  the  fhip,  to  fupport  the  malts,  and  enable  them  to 
carry  fail,  &c. 

The  fhrouds  as  well  as  the  fails  are  denominated  from 
the  malls  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  they  are  the 
main,  fore,  and  mizen  fhrouds ;  the  main-top-maft, 
fore-top-maft,  or  mizen -top-maft  fhrouds  ;  and  the 
main-top-gallant,  fore-top-gallant,  or  mizen- top-gallant 
fhrouds.  The  dumber  of  fhrouds  by  which  a  maft  is 
fuftained,  as  well  as  the  fize  of  rope  of  which  they  are 
formed,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  maft 
and  the  weight  of  the  fail  it  is  intended  to  carry. 

Bowfprit  fhrouds  are  thofe  which  fupport  the  bow- 
fprit.  Bumkin  fhrouds  are  thofe  which  fupport  the 
bumkins.  Futtock  fhrouds  are  fhrouds  which  conned 
the  efforts  of  the  topmaft  fhrouds  to  the  lower  fhrouds. 
Bentinck-fiirouds  are  additional  fhrouds  to  fupport  the 
mafts  in  heavy  gales.  Preventer  fhrouds  are  fimilar  to 
bentinck-fhrouds,  and  are  ufed  in  bad  weather  to  eafe 
the  lower  rigging.  See  Mast  and  Sail. 

SHRUB,  frutex ,  a  little,  low,  dwarf  tree,  or  a 
woody  vegetable,  of  a  fize  lefs  than  a  tree  ;  and  which, 
inftead  of  one  fingle  Hem,  frequently  from  the  fame 
root  puts  forth  feveral  fets  or  ftems.  See  Plant  and 
Tree.  Such  are  privet,  phillyrea,  holly,  box,  honey- 
fuckle,  &c.  Shrubs  and  trees  put  forth  in  autumn  a 
kind  of  buttons,  or  gems,  in  the  axis  of  the  leaves; 
thefe  buttons  are  as  fo  many  little  ova, .  which,  coming 
to  expand  by  the  warmth  of  the  following  fpring,  open 
•into  leaves  and  flowers.  By  this,  together  with  the 
height,  fome  diftinguifh  ffirubs  from  fuffruticcs,  or  under 
Shrubs,  which  are  low  buffies,  that  do  not  put  forth 
$ny  of  theie  buttons,  as  fage,  thyme,  &c. 
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The  two  hardieft  fhrubs  we  are  poffeffed  of  are  the 
ivy  and  box  ;  thefe  Hand  the  feverity  of  our  fharpeft 
winters  unhurt,  while  other  fhrubs  perifh,  and  trees 
have  their  folid  bodies  fplit  and  torn  to  pieces.  In  the  *" 
hard  winter  of  the  year  1683,  thefe  two  fhrubs  fuffered 
no  injury  any  where  ;  though  the  yews  and  hollies, 
which  are  generally  fuppofed  very  hardy,  were  that 
winter  in  fome  places  killed,  and  in  others  ftripped  of 
their  leaves,  and  damaged  in  their  bark.  Furze-bufhes 
were  found  to  be  fomewhat  hardier  than  thefe,  but  they 
femetimes  perifhed,  at  leaft  down  to  the  root.  The 
broom  feemed  to  occupy  the  next  flep  of  hardinefs  be¬ 
yond  thefe.  This  lived  where  the  others  died,  and 
where  even  this  died,  the  juniper  fhrubs  were  femetimes 
found  unhurt.  This  laft  is  the  only  fhrub  that  approach¬ 
es  to  the  hardinefs  of  the  box  and  ivy,  but  even  it 
does  not  quite  come  lip  to  them  ;  for  while  they  fuffer 
nothing  in  whatever  mariner  they  are  expofed,  the  ju¬ 
niper,  though  it  bears  cold  well  under  the  fhelter  of 
other  trees,  yet  cannot  bear  the  viciffitudes  of  heat  and 
cold  ;  infomuch  that  fome  juniper  fhrubs  were  found 
half  dead  and  half  vigorous  ;  that  fide  whieh  faced  the 
mid-day  fun  having  perifhed  by  the  fucceffive  thawings 
and  freezings  of  its  fap ;  while  that  which  was  not  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  viciffitudes  of  heat  had  born  the  cold  per- 
fe&ly  welt.  Such  fhrubs  as  are  not  hardy  enough  to 
defy  the  winter,  but  appear  half  dead  in  the  fpring, 
may  often  be  recovered  by  Mr  Evelyn’s  method  of  beat¬ 
ing  their  branches  with  a  flender  ha2el-wand,  to  ftrxke 
off  the  withered  leaves  and  buds,  and  give  a  free  paf- 
fage  to  the  air  to  the  internal  parts.  Where  this  fails, 
the  method  is  to  cut  them  down  to  the  quick,  and  if 
no  part  of  the  trunk  appears  in  a  growing  condition, 
they  muft  be  taken  off  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Philofophical  Tran  fad  ions,  n°  165. 

SHUCKFORD  (Samuel),  curate  of  Shelthon  in 
Norfolk,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king,  was  a  learned  Englifhman.  His 
manners  were  thofe  of  a  philofopher,  uncorruptedvby 
the  manners  of  the  world.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the 
world,  facred  and  profane,  to  ferve  as  an  introdu&ion 
to  Prideaux,  in  3  vols  8vo.  It  is  heavily  written,  but 
difplays  a  great  deal  of  erudition.  His  death,  which 
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happened  in  1756,  prevented  him  from  carrying  it 
down  to  the  year  747  before  Chrift,  where  Prideaux 
begins.  He  wrote  alfo  a  treatife  on  the  Creation  and 
Fall  of  Man,  to  ferve  as  a  fupplement  to  the  preface  to 
his  hiftory. 

SHUTTLE,  in  the  manufa&ures,  an  inftrument 
ufed  by  the  weavers,  which  guides  the  thread  it  contains, 
either  of  woollen,  filk,  flax,  or  other  matter,  fo  as  to  make 
it  form  the  woofs  of  fluffs,  cloths,  linens,  ribbands,  & c. 
by  throwing  the  {buttle  alternately  from  left  to  right, 
and  from  right  to  left,  acrofs  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  which  are  ftretched  out  length  wife'on  the  loom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fhuttle  is  a  kind  of  cavity,  call¬ 
ed  the  eye  or  chamber  of  the  fhuttle  ;  wherein  is  inclofed 
the  fpoul,  which  is  a  part  of  the  thread  deflined  for  the 
woof ;  and  this  is  wound  on  a  little  tube  of  paper,  rufh, 
or  other  matter. 

The  ribband-weaver’s  fhuttle  is  very  different  from 
that  of  moft  other  weavers,  though  it  ferves  for  the 
fame  purpofe  :  it  is  of  box,  fix  or  feven  inches  long, 
one  broad,  and  as  much  deep  ;  (hod  with  iron  at  both 
I  ends, 
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S'alo-  ends,  which  terminate  in  points,  and  are  a  little  crook- 
gogucs  ed,  the  one  towards  the  right,  and  the  other  towards 
^  m<  j  the  left,  reprefenting  the  figure  of  an  a>  horizontally 
placed.  See  Weaving. 

SIALOGOGUES,  medicines  which  promote  the 
j  falivary  difeharge. 

Boundaries  SIAM  Proper,  by  fome  called  Upper ,  (to  difiinguifh 
and  extent.  jt  from  the  [j0iwer  Siam,  under  which  are  often  inclu¬ 
ded  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Malacca),  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  Laos ;  on  the  call 
by  Cambodia  and  Cochin-China ;  on  the  fouth  by  Ma¬ 
lacca  and  the  bay  of  Siam ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
ocean.  But  as  the  opinions  of  geographers  are  ex¬ 
tremely  various  concerning  the  fituation  and  extent  of 
moft  of  the  inland  countries  of  Afia  and  Africa,  neither 
the  extent  nor  boundaries  of  Siam  are  yet  accurately 

(known.  By  fome  it  is  fuppofed  to  extend  550  miles 
in  length,  and  250  miles  in  breadth  ;  in  fome  places  it 
%  is  not  above  50  miles  broad. 

Weather.  The  winds  blow  here  from  the  fouth  upon  the  coaft 
of  Siam,  in  March,  April,  and  May  ;  in  April  the  rains 
begin,  in  May  and  June  they  fall  almoft  without  cea- 
fing.  In  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  the  winds  blow 
from  the  weft,  and  the  rains  continuing,  the  rivers  over¬ 
flow  their  banks  nine  or  ten  miles  on  each  fide,  and  for 
more  than  150  miles  up  the  ftream.  At  this  time, 
and  more  particularly  in  July,  the  tides  are  fo  ftrong 
as  to  come  up  the  river  Me  nan  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Siam,  which  is  fituated  60  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  and 
fometimes  as  far  as  Louvo,  which  is  50  miles  higher. 

I  The  winds  blow  from  the  weft  and  north  in  Odlober, 

when  the  rain  ceafes.  In  November  and  December  the 
winds  blow  dry  from  the  north,  and  the  waters  being 
in  a  few  days  reduced  to  their  ancient  channels,  the 
tides  become  fo  infenfible,  that  the  water  is  frefh  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  At  Siam  there  is  never  more  than 
one  flood  and  one  ebb  in  the  fpace  or  24  hours.  In 
January  the  wind  blows  from  the  eaft,  and  in  February 
from  the  eaft  and  fouth.  When  the  wind  is  at  eaft, 
the  current  fets  to  the  weft  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  wind  is  at  weft,  the  currents  run  to  the  east¬ 
ward. 

As  this  country  is  fituated  near  the  tropic,  it  muft 
neceffanly  be  very  hot ;  but  yet,  as  in  other  places 
uearly  of  the  fame  latitude,  when  the  fun  is  vertical  and 
ftiines  with  a  moft  intenfe  heat,  the  inhabitants  are  io 
fkreened  by  the  clouds,  and  the  air  is  fo  retrefhed  by 
a  deluge  of  rain  that  overflows  the  plains  which  the 
people  chiefly  inhabit,  that  the  heat  is  very  fnpportable. 

3  The  cooleft  wind  blows  in  December  and  January. 
Vegetable  The  vegetable  produce  of  this  country  is  chiefly  rice 
,  produc-  and  wheat,  befides  tropical  and  a  few  European  fruits. 

The  Siamefe  prepare  the  land  for  tillage  as  foon  as 
the  earth  is  fufficiently  mdiitened  by  the  floods.  They 
plant  their  rice  before  the  waters  rife  to  any  confider- 
able  height,  and,  as  they  rife  (lowly,  the  rice  keeps 
pace  with  the  m,  and  the  ear  is  always  above  the  water. 
They  reap  their  corn  when  the  water  retires,  and  iome- 
tinies  go  in  boats  to  cut  it  while  the  waters  are  upon 
the  ground.  They  alfo  fow  rice  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom  that  are  not  overflowed,  and  this  is  thought 
better  tailed,  and  will  keep  longer,  than  the  other ;  but 
they  are  forced  to  fupply  thefe  fields  conftantly  with 
water,  while  the  rice  is  growing,  from  bafins  and  ponds 
that  lie  about  them. 
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They  have  no  European  fruits  except  oranges,  le-  Siam, 
mons,  citrons,  and  pomegranates.  They  have  bananas, 

Indian  figs,  jaques,  durions,  mangoes,  mangoftans,  ta¬ 
marinds,  ananas,  and  cocoa-nuts ;  they  have  alfo  abun¬ 
dance  of  pepper  and  fugar  canes.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  trees  which  make  good  mafts.  The  ve¬ 
getable  of  greateft  ufe  in  the  country  is  the  bamboo, 
which  grows  chiefly  in  marfhy  foils,  and  is  often  found 
of  a  prodigious  fize.  Cotton  trees  are  found  in  great 
numbers  ;  and  others  that  yield  capoc,  a  very  fine  cot¬ 
ton  wool,  but  fo  fhort  as  to  be  unfit  for  fpinning, 
though  it  anfwers  very  well  for  fluffing  mattreffes  and 
pillows. 

There  is  no  country  where  elephants  abound  more  Animals, 
than  in  Siam,  or  where  they  are  held  in  greater  venera¬ 
tion.  They  have  a  few  horfes,  Cheep,  and  goats,  be¬ 
fides  oxen  and  buffaloes  ;  but  they  have  no  good  ani¬ 
mal  food  except  the  flefti  of  hogs,  their  beef  and  mutton 
being  of  a  very  indifferent  quality.  ^ 

The  Siamefe  are  of  fmall  ftature,  but  well  propor-  Defcription 
tioned  ;  their  complexions  are  fwarthy  :  the  faces  of  °f the  inha* 
both  the  men  and  women  are  broad,  and  their  fore- bltantK 
heads,  fuddenly  contracting,  terminate  in  a  point,  as 
well  as  their  chins.  They  have  fmall  black  eyes,  hol¬ 
low  jaws,  large  mouths,  and  thick  pale  lips.  Their 
teeth  are  dyed  black,  their  nofes  are  (hort  and  round  at 
the  end,  and  they  have  large  ears,  which  they  think 
very  beautiful.  Their  hair  is  thick  and  lank,  and  both 
fexes  cut  it  fo  fhort  that  it  reaches  no  lower  than  their 
ears ;  the  women  make  it  ftand  up  on  their  foreheads  ; 
and  the  men  fhave  their  beards.  ^ 

People  of  diftin&ion  wear  a  piece  of  calico  tied  Drefs* 

about  their  loins,  that  reaches  down  to  their  knees. _ 

The  men  bring  up  this  cloth  between  their  legs,  and 
tuck  it  into  their  girdles,  which  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  a  pair  of  breeches.  They  have  alfo  a  muffin  ffiirt 
without  a  collar,  with  wide  fleeves,  no  wriftbands,  and 
the  bofom  open.  In  winter  they  wear  a  piece  of  fluff 
or  painted  linen  over  their  ffioulders,  like  a  mantle,  and 
wind  it  about  their  arms.  t. 

The  king  of  Siam  is  diftinguiffied  by  wearing  a  veft: 
of  brocaded  fatin,  with  ftraight  fleeves  that  reach  down 
to  the  wrift,  under  fueh  a  ffiiit  as  we  have  juft  deferi- 
bed,  and  it  is  unlawful  for  any  fubjed  to  wear  this 
drefs  unlefs  he  receives  it  from  the  king.  They  wear 
flippers  with  piked  toes  turned  up,  but  no  (lockings. 

The  king  Jomctimes  prefents  a  military  veft  to  the  ge¬ 
nerals  ;  this  is  buttoned  before,  and  reaches  to  the 
knees  ;  but  the  fleeves  are  wide,  and  come  no  lower 
than  the  elbows.  All  the  retinue  of  the  kin?,  either 
in  war  or  in  hunting,  are  clothed  in  red.  The  king 
wears  a  cap  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  encorr.paffed 
by  a  coronet  or  circle  of  precious  (tones,  and  thofe  of 
his  officers  have  a  circle  of  gold,  filver,  or  of  vermilion 
gilt,  to  diftinguifh  their  quality  ;  and  thefe  caps  are  fa¬ 
stened  with  a  flay  under  the  chin  ^  they  are  only  worn 
when  they  are  in  the  king’s  prefence,  or  when  they  pre- 
fide  in  courts  of  jufticevand  on  other  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions.  They  have  alfo  hats  for  travelling  ;  but,  in 
general,  few  people  cover  their  heads  notwithftanding 
the  fcorching  heat  of  the  fun. 

The  women  alfo  wrap  a  cloth  about  their  middle, 
which  hangs  down  to  the  calf  of  their  legs.  They  co¬ 
ver  their  breads  with  another  doth,  the  ends  of  which 
hang  over  their  ffioulders.  But  they  have  no  garment 
3  k  cor-  . 
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to  a  {Lift,  nor  any  covering  for  their  the  firil  perfon  : 
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heads  but  their  hair.  The  common  people  are  ah 
'molt  naked,  and  wear  neither  {hoes  nor  flippers.  The 
women  wear  as  many  rings  on  the  three  lad  fingets  of 
each  hand  as  they  can  keep  on,  and  bracelets  upon  their 
writls  and  ancles,  with  pendants  in  their  ears  fhaped  like 
a  pear. 

For  an  inferior  to  (land  before  a  fuperior  is  deemed 
infolent ;  and  therefore  (laves  and  people  of  inferior 
rank  fit  upon  their  heels,  with  their  heads  a  little  in- 
clined,  and  their  joined  hands  lifted  up  to  their  fore* 
heads.  In  palling  by  a  fuperior  they  bend  their  bodies, 
joining  their  hands,  and  lifting  them  toward  their  heads 
in  proportion  to  the  refpedl  they  would  Ihow.  When 
an  inferior  pays  a  vif.t,  he  enters  the  room  Hooping, 
proftwites  himfelf,  and  then  remains  upon  his  knees, 
fitting  upon  his  heels  without  fpeaking  a  word  till  he 
is  addrelfed  by  the  perfon  whom  he  vifits  ;  for  lie  that 
is  of  the  higheft  quality  mull  always  fpeak  firft.  If  a 
perfon  of  rank  vifits  an  inferior,  he  walks  upright,  and 
the  mailer  of  the  honfe  receives  him  at  the  door,  and 
■waits  on  him  fo  far  when  he  goes  away,  but  never  far¬ 
ther. 

The  higheft  part  of  the  houfe  is  efteemed  the  moft 
honourable,  and  no  perfon  cares  to  lodge  under  ano¬ 
ther’s  teet.  The  Siamefe  indeed  have  but  one  llory, 
but  the  rooms  rile  gradually,  and  the  inntrmoft,  which 
are  the  higheft,  are  always  the  moft  honourable.  When 
the  Siamefe  ambaffador  came  to  the  French  court, 
fome  of  his  retinue  were  lodged  in  a  floor  over  the  am- 
baflador’s  head  ;  but  they  no  fooner  knew  it,  than  they 
were  (truck  with  the  greatdl  confternation,  and  ran 
down  tearing  their  hair  at  the  thoughts  of  being  guil¬ 
ty  of  what  they  confidered  as  fo  unpardonable  a 
crime. 

The  Siamefe  never  permit  fuch  familiarities  as  are 
pra£liled  by  gentlemen  in  Europe.  Eafinefs  of  accefs, 
and  affability  to  inferiors,  is  in  that  part  of  the  world 
thought  a  iign  of  weaknefs,  and  yet  they  take  no  no¬ 
tice  of  fome  things  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  ill 
breeding  among  us ;  fuch  as  belching  in  company, 
which  no  man  endeavours  to  prevent,  or  fo  much  as 
holds  his  hand  before  his  mouth.  They  have  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  rcfpe£l  for  the  head,  and  it  is  the  greatdl  af¬ 
front  t©  ftroke  or  touch  that  of  another  perfon  ;  nay, 
their  cap  muft  not  be  ufed  with  too  much  familiarity  ; 
for  when  a  fcrvant  carries  it,  it  is  put  on  a  flick  and  held 
above  his  head  ;  and  when  the  mafter  (lands  dill  the 
flick  is  fet  down,  it  having  a  foot  to  (land  upon.  They 
alfo  fhow  their  refpedl  by  lifting  their  hands  to  the 
head  ;  and  therefore,  when  they  receive  a  letter  from 
any  one  for  whom  they  have  a  great  refpedf,  they  im¬ 
mediately  hold  it  up  to  their  heads,  and  fometimes  lay 
g  it  upon  their  heads. 

Genius  ami  1  hey  are  efteemed  an  ingenious  people,  and  though 
skfpcfitiors  rather  indolent  than  adlive  in  difpofition,  they  are  not 
addi&ed  to  the  voluptuous  vices  which  often  accompa¬ 
ny  a  (late  of  eafe,  being  remarkably  chafte  and  tempe¬ 
rate,  and  even  holding  drunkennefs  in  abhorrence. — 
They  are,  however,  accounted  infolent  towards  their 
inferiors,  and  equally  obfequious  to,  thofe  above  them ; 
the  latter  of  which  qualities  appears  to  be  particularly 
inculcated  from  their  earlieft  vouth.  In  general,  their 
behaviour  is  extremely  modtft,  and  they  are  averfe  to 
loquacity.  Like  the  Chinefe,  they  avoid  fpeaking  in 
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ways  with  fome  refpedlful  epithet,  infmuating  perfonal 
accomplifhments. 

No  man  in  this  country  learns  any  particular  trade, 
but  has  a  general  knowledge  of  all  that  are  commonly 
pradlifed,  and  every  one  works  fix  months  for  the  king 
bv  rotation  ;  at- which  time,  if  he  fhould  be  found  per¬ 
fectly  ignorant  of  the  bufinefs  he  is  fet  about,  he  is 
doomed  to  fuffer  the  baftinado.  The  CQnfequence  of 
this  burdenfome  lervice  is,  that  no  man  endeavours 
to  excel  in  his  bufinefs,  left  he  fhould  be  obliged  to 
prafbife  it  as  long  as  he  lives  for  the  benefit  of  the  • 
crown. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  extremely  op-  Govmw 
prefftve,  the  king  being  not  only  iove reign  but  proprie-  meat, 
tor  of  all  the  lands,  and  chief  merchant  likewife  ;  by 
which  means  he  monopolizes  almoll  the  whole  traffic, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  fubjedls.  The  crown  is 
faid  to  be  hereditary,  but  it  is  often  transferred  by  re¬ 
volutions,  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  abufe  of  power 
in  thofe  who  exercife  the  royal  office.  In  his  palace, 
the  king  is  attended  by  women,  who  not  only  prepare 
his  food,  and  wait  on  him  at  table,  but  even  perform 
the  part  of  valets,  and  put  on  all  his  clothes,  except  his 
cap,  which  is  confidered  as  too  facred  to  be  touched 
by  any  hand  but  his  o$n.  He  (hows  himfelf  to  the 
people  only  twice  a-year,  when  he  diftributes  his  alms 
to  the  talapoins  or  priefts  ;  and  on  thole  occalions  he 
always  appears  in  an  elevated  fituation,  or  mounted  on 
the  back  of  an  elephant.  When  he  takes  the  diverfion 
of  hunting,  he  is  as  ufual  attended  by  his  women  on 
foot,  preceded  by  a  guard  of  200  men,  who  drive  all 
the  people  from  the  roads  through  which  they  are  to 
pafs  ;  and  when  the  king  Hops,  all  his  attendants  Fall 
upon  their  faces  on  the  ground.  ,<> 

All  their  proceedings  in  law  are  committed  to  wri-  FVms  ■  f 
ting,  and  none  is  fuffered  to  exhibit  a  charge  againft  Procef«* 
another,  without  giving  fecurity  to  profecute  it,  and 
anfwer  the  damages  if  he  does  not  prove  the  fcdl  againft 
the  perfon  accufed.  When  a  perfon  intends  to  profe¬ 
cute  another,  he  draws  up  a  petition,  in  which  he  fefs 
forth  his  complaint,  and  prefents  it  to  the  nv,  or  head 
of  the  band  to  which  he  belongs,  who  tranlmits  it  to 
the  governor  ;  and  if  the  complaint  appears  frivolous, 
the  profecutor,  according  10  the  laws  of  the  country, 
fhould  be  punifhed  ;  but  the  magiflrates  generally  en¬ 
courage  profecutions  on  account  o (  the  perquilites  they 
bring  to  their  office. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  hearing,  the  parties 
are  feveral  days  called  into  court,  and  perluaded  to 
agree  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  only  a  matter  of  form. 

At  length  the  governor  appoints  a  day  for  all  parties 
to  attend  ;  and  being  come  into  court,  the  clerk  reads 
the  procefs  and  opinion  of  his  aftoeiates,  and  then  the 
governor  examines  upon  what  reafons  their  opinions 
are  founded ;  which  being  explained  to  him,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  pafs  judgment.  n 

When  fufficient  proofs  are  wanting,  they  have  re- Trial  by  cr» 
courie  to  an  ordeal  trial,  like  that  of  our  Saxon  ance-deak 
dors  ;  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  walk  upon 
burning  coals,  and  he  that  efcapes  unhurt  is  adjudged 
to  be  in  the  right :  fometimes  the  proof  is  made  by  put¬ 
ting  their  hands  in  boiling  oil ;  and  in  both  thefe  trials, 
by  fome  peculiar  management,  one  or  the  other  is  faid 
to  remain  unhurt-  They  have  alfo  a  proof  by  water, 

in 
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Bfom,  in  which  he  who  remains  longed  under  it  is  effeemed. 
innocent.  They  have  another  proof,  by  fwallovving 
pills,  which  their  priefts  adminifter  with  fevere  impreca¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  party  who  keeps  them  in  his  ftomach 
without  vomiting  is  thought  to  be  innocent. 

All  thefe  trials  are  made  in  the  pretence  of  the  ma- 
giftrates  and  people  ;  and  the  king  liimfeH  frequently 
diredls  them  to  be  performed,  when  crimes  come  before 
him  by  way  of  appeal.  Sometimes  he  orders  both  the 
informer  and  prifoner  to  be  thrown  to  the  tigers  :  and 
the  perion  that  efcapes  by  his  not  being  feized  upon  by 
ix  tliofe  beads,  is  fufficiently  juftified. 

Religious  They  maintain  the  do&rine  of  tranfmigration,  belie- 
©punon*.  ving  a  pre  exigent  date,  and  that  they  (hall  pafs  into 
other  bodies  till  they  are  fufficiently  purified  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  paradiie.  They  believe  likewife  that  the 
foul  is  material,  but  not  fubjedl  to  the  touch  ;  that  it 
retains  the  human  figure  after  quitting  a  body  of  that 
fpecies  ;  and  that  when  it  appears  to  perfons  with  whom 
k  was  acquainted,  which  they  fuppofe  it  to  do,  the 
wounds  of  one  that  has  been  murdered  will  then  be  vi- 
fible.  They  are  of  opinion  that  no  man  will  be  eter¬ 
nally  pun  id  ed  ;  that  the  good,  after  feveral  tranfmigra- 
tions,  will  enjoy  perpetual  happinefs  ;  but  that  thofe 
who  are  not  reformed  will  be  doomed  to  tranfmigra¬ 
tion  to  all  eternity.  They  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  ;  but  the  obje&s  of  their  adoration  are 
departed  faints,  whom  they  confider  as  mediators  or  in- 
terceffors  for  them  ;  and  to  the  honour  of  this  nume- 
I3  rous  tribe  both  temples  and  images  are  eroded. 
Marriages.  The  men  of  this  country  are  allowed  a  plurality  of 
women ;  but  excepting  one,  who  is  a  wife  by  contrad, 
the  others  are  only  concubines,  and  their  children  deem¬ 
ed  incapable  of  any  legal  inheritance.  Previous  to  eve- 
ry  nuptial  contrad,  an  affrologer  muff  be  confulted, 
who  calculates  the  nativity  of  the  parties,  and  deter* 
mines  whether  their  union  is  likely  to  prove  fortunate 
or  otherwise.  When  his  prognoftication  is  favourable, 
the  lover  is  permitted  to  vifit  his  miftrefs  three  times, 
at  the  lafl  of  which  interviews  the  relations  being  pre- 
ient,  the  marriage  portion  is  paid,  when,  without  any 
religious  ceremony  performed,  the  nuptials  are  reckon¬ 
ed  complete,  and  foon  a  ter  confummated.  A  few  days 
after  the  talapoin  vifits  the  married  couple,  fprinkles 
them  with  water,  and  repeats  a  prayer  for  their  pro- 
j4  fperity. 

Funerals.  The  pradice  in  Siam  refpeding  funerals,  is  both  to 
burs  and  bury  the  dead.  The  corpfe  being  laid  upon 
the  pile,  it  is  fuffered  to  burn  till  a  considerable  part  is 
confumed,  when  the  remainder  is  interred  in  a  burying- 
place  contiguous  to  fome  temple.  The  reafon  which 
they  give  for  not  burning  it  eatirdy  to  afhes  is,  that 
they  fuppofe  the  deceafed  to  be  happy  when  part  of 
his  remains  efcapes  the  fire.  In  (lead  of  a  tombllone, 
they  ered  a  pyramid  over  the  grave.  It  forgierly  was 
the  cuffom  to  bury  treafure  with  the  corpfe  ;  but  long¬ 
er  experience  evincing,  that  the  facrilegious  light  in 
which  robbing  the  graves  was  confidered  did  not  pre* 
vent  the  crime,  they  now  difeontinue  the  ancient  prac¬ 
tice,  and  inftead  of  treafure  bury  only  painted  papers 
i £  and  other  trifles. 

Rivers.  The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Menan  and  the  Me- 
con,  which  rife  in  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  and  run 
.to  the  fouth  ;  the  former  palling  by  the  city  of  Siam, 
falls  into  the  bay  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  13th  de¬ 


gree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  the  latter  running  through 

Taos  and  Cambodia,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian  Siberia 

ocean  in  the  9th  degree  qf  north  latitude.  i, _ . _y - / 

The  capital  of  the  country  is  Siam,  called  by  the  na-  16 
tives  Siyothoyay  fituated  in  the  101  If  degree  of  eaff  longi-  Defcrip- 
tude,  and  in  the  14th  degree  of  north  latitude,  being  al-  * 

moll  encompaffed  by  the  branches  of  the  river  Menan.  It 
is  about  10  miles  in  circumference  within  the  walls,  but 
not  a  fixth  part  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  buildings. 

In  the  vacant  fpaces  there  are  near  300  pagodas  or 
temples,  round  which  are  fcattered  the  convents  of  the* 
prieffs  and  their  burying-places.  The  ftreets  of  the 
city  are  fpacious,  and  fome  have  canals  running  through 
them,  over  which  is  a  great  number  of  bridges.  The 
houfes  Hand  on  pillars  of  the  bamboo  cane,  and  are 
built  of  the  fame  materials  ;  the  communication  between 
different  families,  during  the  winter  feafon,  being  carri¬ 
ed  on  as  in  other  tropical  countries  by  means  of  boats. 

The  grounds  belonging  to  the  feveral  tenements  arc  fe- 
parated  by  a  pallifado,  within  which  the  cattle  are  hou- 
fed  in  barns,  eredled  likewife  upon  pillars,  to  preferve 
them  from  the  annual  inundation. 

SIBBALDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria,  and  to  the  order  of 
pentagynia ;  and  in  the  natural  iyllem  arranged  under 
the  35th  order,  Senticofa.  The  calyx  is  divided  into 
ten  fegments.  The  petals  are  five,  and  are  inferted 
into  the  calyx.  The  ilyles  are  attached  to  the  fide  of 
the  germens.  The  feeds  are  five.  There 'are  three  fpe- 
cies  belonging  to  this  genus,  the  procumbent ,  eretla ,  and 
altaica.  The  procumbens,  or  reclining  fibbaldia,  13  a 
native  of  North  Britain,  having  never  been  diicovered  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland.  It  grows  on  Ben-Lo- 
mond  and  Ben-Mor,  within  a  mile  of  the  fummit.  It 
is  diftinguifhed  by  a  procumbent  or  trailing  ftem ;  by 
three  leaves  growing  on  the  top  of  a  fmall  footltalk, 
which  are  trihd  at  the  extremity,  and  fome  what  hairy. 

The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  bloffom  in  July  or  Au- 
guft. 

SIBENICO,  or  Sebenico,  the  name  of  a  city  and 
province  of  Dalmatia.  The  province  of  Sibenieo  runs 
along  the  fea  for  more  than  30  miles;  reaches  in  fome 
places  above  20  miles  within  land,  and  comprehends 
above  70  iflands.  The  city  of  Sibenieo  is  fituated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cherca,  in  the  Gult  of  Venice, 

3;  miles  north  of  Spalatto,  and  25  fouth-eaft  of  Zara. 

E.  Long.  i6Q  46%  N.  Lat.  440  17'.  It  belongs  to 
the  Venetians.  It  is  defended  on  one  fide  by  a  caftle, 
which  held  out  againff  repeated  attacks  of  the  Turks, 
and  towards  the  lea  by  a  fort.  s 

SIBERIA,  a  large  country,  comprehending  the Roun.faries 
mod  northerly  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire  in  Afia.  Itill(*  extent* 
is  bounded  on  the  call  by  the  eaffern  ocean  ;  on  the 
louth  by  Great  Tartary  ;  on  the  well  by  Ruffia  ;  and 
on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  is  about  2000 
miles  in  length  from  eall  to  weft,  and  730  miles  in 
breadth  from  north  to  fouth.  % 

At  what  time  this  country  was  firfl  inhabited,  orCo-queied 
by  whom  it  was  peopled,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  f^e 
but  writings  have  been  found  in  it  when  it  was  diicover-  Ru^ia,t  8* 
ed,  which  (hows  that  it  muff  have  been  early  known  to 
,a  civilized  people f.  The  Ruffians,  from  whom  we  have 
received  our  knowledge,  knew  nothing  of  it  before  the*7™1™* 
middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  In  the  reign  of  John  Bafilo- 
witz  I.  indeed,  an  incurfion  had  been  made  into.  Siberia, 
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fian  con- 
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and  fbme  Tartar  tribes  fubdued:  but  thefe  conquefts  were 
not  permanent ;  and  we  hear  of  no  further  communica¬ 
tion  between  Ruflia  and  Siberia  till  the  time  of  John 
13afilowitz  IT.  It  was  opened  again  at  that  time  by 
means  of  one  Anika  Strogonoff,  a  Ruffian  merchant 
who  had  eftablifhed  fome  falt-works  at  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Archangel.  This  man  carried  on  a 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  north- weft  parts  of 
Siberia,  who  brought  every  year  to  the  town  above- 
mentioned  large  quantities  of  the  it neft  furs.  Thus 
he  acquired  a  very  conliderable  fortune  in  a  fhort  time; 
when  at  laft  the  czar,  perceiving  the  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  his  £;ibjecfts  from  having  a  regular  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Siberia,  determined  to  enlarge  the  com¬ 
munication  which  was  already  opened.  With  this  view 
lie  fent  into  Siberia  a  body  of  troops,  which  crofted 
the  Yugorian  mountains,  that  form  part  of  the  north- 
eaftern  boundary  of  Europe.  They  feem,  however, 
not  to  have  pafied  the  Irtifti,  or  to  have  penetrated  far¬ 
ther  than  the  weftern  branch  of  the  river  Oby.  Some 
Tartar  tribes  were  laid  under  contribution,  and  a  chief 
named  Tedtger  conferred  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of 
loco  fables.  But  this  produced  no  lafting  advantage 
to  Ruflia ;  for,  foon  after,  Yediger  was  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  by  Kutchum  Khan,  a  defeendant  of  the 
great  Jenghiz  Khan  :  and  thus  the  allegiance  of  this 
country  to  Ruflia  was  diffolved. 

For  fome  time  we  hear  of  no  further  attempts  made 
by  the  Ruffians  on  Siberia;  but  in  1577  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  conqueft  was  laid  by  one  Yermac 
Temofeeff,  a  Coffack  of  the  Don.  This  man  was  at 
firft  the  head  of  a  party  of  banditti  who  infefted  the 
Ruffians  in  the  province  of  Cafan  ;  but  being  defeated 
by  the  troops  of  the  czar,  he  retired  with  6000  of  his 
followers  into  the  interior  parts  of  that  province. 
Continuing  his  courfe  ftill  eaftward,  he  came  to  Orel, 
the  moft  eafterly  of  all  the  Ruffian  fettlements.  Here 
he  took  up  his  winter-quarters  :  but  his  reftlefe  genius 
did  not  fuffer-shim  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time  in 
a  ftate  of  ina&ivity  ;  and  from  the  intelligence  he  pro¬ 
cured  concerning  the  fituation  of  the  neighbouring 
Tartars  of  Siberia,  he  turned  his  arms  towards  that 
quarter. 

Siberia  was  at  that  time  partly  divided  among  a 
number  of  feparate  princes,  and  partly  inhabited  by 
the  various  tribes  of  independent  Tartars.  Of  the 
former  Kutchum  Khan  was  the  moft  powerful  fove- 
reign.  His  dominions  confifted  of  that  trad  of  coum 
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try  which  now  forms  the  fouth-weftern  part  of  the  pro-  Siberia. 

vince  of  Tobolfk  ;  and  ftretehed  from  the  banks  of - v— - 

the  Irtifti  and  Oby  to  thofe  of  the  Tobol  and  lura. 

His  principal  refidence  was  at  Sibir,  a  fmall  fortrefs 
upon  the  river  Irtifh,  not  far  from  the  prefent  town  of 
Tobolfk,  and  of  which  fome  ruins  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 

After^  a  courfe  of  unremitted  fatigue,  and  a  feries  of 
victories  which  almoft  exceed  belief,  but  of  which  we 
have  not  room  to  give  the  detail,  our  intrepid  adventu¬ 
rer  diipofteffed  this  prince  of  his  dominions,  and  feated 
himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Sibir.  The  number  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  however,  being  greatly  reduced,  and  perceiving 
he  could  not  depend  on  the  affection  of  his  new  iub- 
jedts,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  czar  of  Mufcovy,  and  made 
a  tender  of  his  new  acquifitions  to  that  monarch,  upon 
condition  of  receiving  immediate  and  effectual  fupport. 

This  propofal  was  received  with  the  greateft  fatiVac- 
tion  by  the  czar;  who  granted  him  a  pardon  for 
all  former  offences,  and  fent  him  the  required  fuc- 
cours.  Yermac,  however,  being  loon  after  drowned  in 
an  unfucceisful  excurfion,  the  Ruffians  began  to  lole 
their  footing  in  the  country.  But  frefh  reinforcements 
being  feafonably  fent,  they  not  only  recovered  their 
ground,  but  pufhed  their  conquetts  far  and  wide  ; 
wherever  they  appeared,  the  Tartars  were  either  redu¬ 
ced  or  exterminated.  New  towns  were  built,  and  co¬ 
lonies  were  planted  on  all  iides.  Before  a  century  had 
well  elapied,  all  that  vaft  tiadl  of  country  now  called 
Siberia,  which  ftretches  from  the  confines  of  Europe  to 
the  Eaftern  Ocekn,  and  from  the  Frozen  Sea  to  the 
prefent  frontiers  of  China,  was  annexed  to  the  Ruffian 
dominions. 

The  air  of  Siberia  is,  in  general,  extremely  piercing,  climate, 
the  cold  there  being  more  fevere  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Ruffian  dominions.  The  Siberian  rivers  aie 
frozen  very  early,  and  it  is  late  in  the  lpring  before  the 
ice  is  thawed  (a)  II  the  corn  does  not  ripen  in  Auguif, 
there  is  little  hope  of  a  harveft  in  this  country  ;  and  in 
the  province  of  Jenifeifk  it  is  fometimes  covered  with 
fnow  before  the  peafants  can  reap  it.  To  defend  the 
inhabitants  againft  this  extreme  feverity  of  the  climate. 
Providence  leems  more  liberally  to  have  dealt  out  to 
them  wood  for  fuel  and  furs  for  clothing.  As  the  win¬ 
ter’s  day  in  the  north  parts  of  Siberia  laft  but  a  few 
hours,  and  the  {forms  and  flakes  of  fnow  darken  the 
air  fo  much,  that  the  inhabitants,  even  at  noon,  cannot 
fee  to  do  any  thing  without  artificial  lights,  they  fleep- 
away  the  greateft  part  of  that  feafon. 

Thefe 


(a)  M.  Gmelin,  M.  Muller,  and  two  other  philofophers,  fet  out  in  the  year  1733  to  explore  the  dreary  regions 
of  Siberia,  by  defire  of  the  emprefs  Anne  of  Ruflia.  After  fpending  nine  years  and  a  half  in  obferving  every 
thing  that  was  remarkable,  they  returned  to  Peterfburgh  ;  and  an  account  of  this  journey  was  publifhed  by  M-. 
Gmelin*  In  order  to  examine  how  far  the  froft  had  penetrated  into  the  ground,  M.  Gmelin,  on  the  1  8th  of 
June,  at  a  place  called  Jacutia,  ordered  the  earth  to  be  dug  in  high  ground  ;  they  found  mould  to  the  depth  of 
II  inches,  under  which  they  met  with  loofe  fand  to  two  feet  and  a  half  further,  after  which  it  grew  harder,  and 
at  half  a  foot  deeper  fo  hard  as  fcarce  to  give  way  to  the  tools  ;  fo  that  the  gioimd  ftill  remained  unthawed  at 
not  lefs  than  the  depth  of  four  feet.  He  made  the  fame  experiment  in  a  lower  fituation  ;  the  foil  was- 10  inches- 
deep,  after  that  a  loofe  fand  for  two  feet  and  ten  inches,  below  which  all  was  frozen- and  hard.  At  Jacutia  the 
inhabitants  preferve  in.  cellars  feveral  forts  of  berries,  which  they  reckon  among  their  dainties,  perfectly  good  and 
irefh  the  whole  year,  though  thefe  cellars  are  fcarce  a  fathom  deep.  At  the  fortrefs  of  Argun,  in  little  more 
than  50  degrees  of  latitude,  the  inhabitants  relate  that  the  earth  in  many  places  is  never  thawed  above  a  yard  and 
half,  and  that  the  internal  cold  of  the  earth  will  fcarce  permit  a  well  to  be  dug,  of  which  they  bring  an  inftance 
that  happened  not  long  before  the  author’s  arrival  at  that  place.  They  defigned  to  fink  a  well,  near  a  houfe  at 
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Thefe  fevere  winters  are  rapidly  fucceeded  by  fum- 
mers,  in  which  the  heat  is  fo  intenfe  that  the  Tungu- 
fians,  who  live  in  the  province  oF  Jakntfk,  go  almoft 
naked.  Here  is  fcarcely  any  night  during  that  feafon  ; 
and  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean  the  fun  appears  continu¬ 
ally  above  the  horizon  The  vegetables  and  fruits  of 
the  earth  are  here  extremely  quick  in  their  growth. 

The  whole  track  of-  land  beyond  the  6oth  degree  of 
north  latitude  is  a  barren  wade  ;  for  the  north  part  of 
Siberia  yields  neither  corn  nor  fruits  ;  though  barley  is 
known  frequently  to  come  to  perfection  in  Jakutik. — 
For  this  reafon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts 
are  obliged  to  live  on  fifh  andflefh,  but  the  Ruffians  are 
fupphed  with  corn  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Siberia, 
where  the  foil  is  furpriiingly  fertile.  The  countries  be¬ 
yond  the  lake  of  Baikal,  elpecially  towards  the  eaft,  as 
far  as  the  river  Argun,  are  remarkably  fruitful  and  plea* 
fant  ;  but  fuch  is  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
feveral  fine  tra£ts  of  land,  which  would  make  ample 
returns  to  the  peafant  for  cultivating  them,  lie  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  paftures  are  excellent  in  this  country,  which 
abounds  in  fine  horned  cattle,  horfes,  goats,  &c.  on 
which  the  Tartars  chiefly  depend  for  fubfi hence.  Iiovv- 
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ever,  there  are  feveral  fteppes,  or  barren  wades,  and  un-  Siberia, 
improvable  trails  in  thefe  parts  ;  and  not  a  lingle  fruit 
tree  is  to  be  feen.  There  is  great  variety  of  vegetables, 
and  in  feveral  places,  particularly  near  Krafnaia  Slobo- 
da,  the  ground  is  in  a  manner  overrun  with  afparagus 
of  an  extraordinary  height  and  delicious  flavour.  The 
bulbs  of  the  Turkifh  bundes,  and  other  forts  of  lilies, 
are  much  ufed  by  the  Tartars  inftead  of  bread.  'This 
want  of  fruit  and  corn  is  richly  coinpenfated  by  the 
great  quantities  of  wild  and  tame  beads,  and  fowls,  and 
the  infinite  variety  of  fine  fifk  which  the  country  af¬ 
fords  (b.  ) 

In  that  part  of  Siberia  which  lies  near  the  Ice  Sea, 
as  well  as  in  feveral  other  places,  are  woods  of  pine, 
larch,,  and  other  trees  ;  befides  which,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wood  is  thrown  afhore  by  the  waves  of 
the  Ice  Sea ;  but  whence  it  comes  is  not  yet  afeer- 
tained. 

Befides  the  wild  fowl  with  which  Siberia  abounds,  Wild^ 
there  is  a  prodigious  number  of  quadrupeds,  fome  ofbeafU* 
which  are  eatable,  and  others  valuable  for  their  fkins 
or  Furs. 

The  animals  mod  valued  for  their  fkins  are  the  black 

fox. 


fome  d,ftance  from  the  river  Argun,  for  which  purpofe  they  thawed  the  earth  by  degrees,  and  dug  fome  fathom* 
till  they  had  penetrated  a  fathom  and  half  below  the  level  of  the  river,  but  found  no  fprino-.  Hence  nerhane 
we  may  venture  to  affeit,  that  befides  the  great  elevation  of  the  earth  In  thefe  countries,  there  is  another  caufr 
perhaps  latent  in  the  earth  itfelf,  of  this  extraordinary  cold,  naturally  fuggefted  to  us  by  confidering  the  cavity 
ol  an  old  filver  mine  at  Argun,  which  being  exhaufled  of  its  ore,  now  ferves  the  inhabitants  in  fuminer  time  for 
a  cellar  to  keep  their  provisions:  this  place  is  fo  extremely  cold  as  to  preferve  fleih  meats  from  putrefaction  in  the 
hotteft  fummers,  and  to  link  the  mercury  in  de  Lille’s  thermometer  to  146  and  147.  The  author  travelling 
from  Lerfchoi  towards  Argun,  to  vifit  the  works  of  the  filver  mines  in  that  place,  Auguft  1711,  came  to  the 
river  Orkya,  near  Solomfchaia,  on  July  the  lit,  from  whence  he  arrived  a  little  before  dark  at  the  villacre  of  Se- 
venttia,  di  fant  from  the  river  27  leagues.  In  this  journey  he  and  his  fellow  travellers  for  more  than  four  league* 
iUt  it  vaitiy  cold  ;  foon  after  they  came  into  a  warm  air,  which  continued  fome  leagues ;  after  which  the  cold"  re 
turned  ;  and  thus  are  travellers  fubjeCted  to  perpetual  viciffitudes  of  warmth  and  cold.  But  it  is  obferved  in  ere* 
neral,  that  the  eaftern  parts  are  colder  than  the  weltern,  though  fituated  in  the  fame  latitude  :  for  as  in  thofe 
eaftern  regions  fome  traaS  of  land  are  much  colder  than  the  reft,  their  effefts  muft  be  felt  by  the  neighbouring 
parts.  And  this  conjedure  is  favoured  by  the  thermometrical  obfervatlons  made  with  M.  de  L’lile’s  fnllrumen? 
in  all  parts  ol  Siberia,  m  which  the  mercury  was  deprelfed  to  the  226th  degree,  even  m  thofe  parts  that  lie 
very  much  towards  the  fouth,  as  in  the  territory  of  Selinga,  which  faid  degree  anfwers  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermo! 
meter  to  about  55.5  below  o,  but  the  fame  thermometer  fometimes  indicated  a  much  greater  cold.  At  the  fort 
of  Kiringa,  on  Fern  10-1738,  at  8  in  the  morning,  the  mercury  ftood  at  240,  which  anfwers  nearly  to  72  be¬ 
low  o  m  Fahrenheit  s.  On  the  23d  of  the  fame  month  it  was  a  degree  lower.  At  the  fame  pi  ,ce  Decemher 
11.  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  it  ftood  at  254  in  De  Lille’s  thermometer,  and  very  near  90  in  Fahrenheit’s  •  on 
December  29.  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  263  ;  on  November  27.  at  noon,  at  270  ;  January  9.  at  27c  which 
feveral  depreffions  anfwer  in  Fahrenheit’s  to  99.44,  107.73,  and  113.65;  on  January  5--at  5  in  the  morninm 
<.1262,  an  hour  after  at  281,  but  at  eight  o’clock  it  returned  to  250,  and  there  remained  till  6  in  the  aiternoof* 
and  then  rofe  by  degrees  till  an  hour  before  midnight,  when  it  ftood  at  202.  So  that  the  preateft  demeffinn 
of  the  mercury  anfwers  in  Falnenheit’s  thermometer  to  120.76  degrees  below  o,  which  is  indeed  very  furnrifimr 
and  what  no  body  ever  imagined  before.  While  this  cold  lafted  at  Jenifea,  the  fparrows  and  magpies  fell  to  the 
ground,  ftruck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  the  froft,  but  revived  il  they  were  foon  brought  into  a  warm  room  Tv... 
author  was  told  alfo  that  numbers  of  wild  beads  were  found  in  the  woods  dead  and  ftiff  with  the  froft  A 
veral  travellers  had  their  blood  and  juices  quite  frozen  in  their-veffels.  The  air  itfelf  at  that  time  was  fo  dll  - T 
that  you  would  think  it  changed  to  ice,  as  it  was  a  thick  fog,  which  was  not  diffipable  by  any  exhalation."1^ 
m  the  fpnng  and  autumn,  and  the  author  could  fcarce  ftand  three  minutes  in  the  porch  of  his  houfe  for  the  * 

(b)  The  oak,  though  frequent  in  Ruffia,  it  is  faid,  is  not  to  be  found  through  this  vaft  region  nearer 
the  banks  of  the  Argun  and  Amur,  in  the  dominions  of  China.  The  white  poplar,  the  afpen,  the  black  do  1 
the  common  fallow,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  the  willow,  are  very  common.  The  Norway  and  filver  fir  f  *** 
great  forefts  ;  ^but  the  former  does  not  grow  beyond  the  6oth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  latter  not  bevor^ 

58  .  To  th!s  drearY  ^gion  of  Siberia,  Europe  is  indebted  for  that  excellent  fpecies  of  oats  rLlM- 

Avena  Sirica,  and  our  gardens  are  enlivened  with  the  gay  fcand  brilliant  flowers  brought  from  the  fame 
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fox,  the  fable,  the  hyaena,  the  ermine,  the 
the  beaver,  and  the  lynx.  The  fkin  of  a  real  black  fox 
is  more  edeemed  than  even  that  of  a  fable.  In  the 
country  near  the  Frozen  Ocean  are  alfo  blue  and  white 
foxes.  The  findl  fables  come  from  Nertfhinfk  and  Ja- 
kutlk,  the  inhabitants  of  which  places  catch  them  in 
the  mountains  of  Stannowoi  Krebet.  The  tributary 
nations  were  formerly  obliged  to  pay  their  taxes  in  the 
fkins  of  foxes  and  fables  only.  But  now  the  Ikins  of 
fquirrels,  bears,  rein  deer,  See,  and  fometimes  money, 
are  received  by  way  of  tribute  ;  and  this  not  only  from 
tliofe  who  live  near  the  Lena,  but  alfo  in  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Ilinfk,  Irkutzk,  Selenginlk,  and  Ncrtfliinik. 

When  the  Tartars  fiid  became  tributary  to  Ruflia, 
they  brought  their  furs  indifcrirmnately  as  they  caught 
them,  and  among  them  were  often  fables  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  value  ;  and  formerly,  if  any  trader  brought  with 
him  an  iron  kettle,  they  gave  him  in  exchange  for  it  as 
many  fables  as  it  would  hold.  But  they  are  now  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  their  value.  1  hey  fell  their  fables 
to  fmugglers  at  a  very  high  price,  and  pay  only  a  ruble 
infiead  of  a  fkin  to  the  revenue  officers,  who  now  re¬ 
ceive  more  ready  money  than  fables,  by  way  of  tribute. 

The  fubje&s  plead  the  fcarcity  of  furs,  and  indeed  not 
without  fome  appearance  of  truth. 

Siberia  has  ftili  other  and  more  valuable  treafures  than 
thofe  we  have  yet  mentioned.  The  filver  mines  of  Ar¬ 
gun  3re  extremely  rich  ;  the  filver  they  produce  yield 
fome  gold,  and  both  of  thefe  are  found  among  the  cop¬ 
per  ore  of  Kali  wan.  This  country  is  alfo  particularly 
rich  in  copper  and  iron  ore.  The  former  lies  even  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  confiderable  mines  of 
it  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  PiCtow,  Koliwan,  Plo- 
fkau,  Wofkerefenfk,  Kufwi,  Alepaik,  and  feveral  others, 
and  in  the  government  of  Krafnoiarlk  (c).  Iron  is  Hill 
more  plentiful  in  all  thefe  places,  and  very  good  ;  but 
that  of  Kamenfki  is  reckoned  the  heft.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  puds  of  thefe  metals  are  annually  export¬ 
ed  from  the  {melting  houies,  which  belong  partly  to 
the  crown,  and  partly  to  private  perfons.  Molt  of 
them  lie  in  the  government  of  Catharmenburg.  The 
Tartars  alfo  extrad  a  great  quantity  of  iron  from  the 
ore.  k 

The  topazes  of  Siberia  have  a  fine  luftre,  and  in  open 
fandy  places,  near  the  river  Argun,  as  well  as  on  the 
hanks  of  other  rivers  and  lakes,  are  found  fingle  fmall  '  brought  from  Greenland,  Archangel,  and  Kola, 
pieces  of  agate.  Here  are  alfo  cornelians  and  green  jaf- 
per  with  red  veins.  The  latter  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
the  deferts  of  Gobifkoi. 

The  famous  marienglas,  or  lapis  fpecularis,  great 
quantities  of  which  are  dug  up  in  Siberia,  is  by  fome 
called  Mufcovy  or  Ruffian  glafs  ;  and  by  others,  though 
with  lefs  propriety,  ifinglafs.  It  is  a  particular  fpecies 
of  tranfparent  Hone,  lying  in  ftrata  like  fo  many  ffieets 
of  paper.  The  matrix,  or  ftone  in  which  it  is  found, 

-partly  a  light  yellow  quartz,  or  marcaffia,  and  partly 
a  brown  indurated  fluid  ;  and  this  Hone  contains  in  it 
all  the  fpecies  of  the  marienglas.  To  render  the  ma* 
riengla3  fit  for  ufe,  it  is  fplit  with  a  thin  two-edged 


it 
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the  laminae  be  net  too 
thin.  It  is  ufed  for  windows  and  lanterns  ail  over  Si- 
beria,  and  indeed  in  every  part  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
and  looks  very  beautiful  ;  its  lull  re  and  clearnds  lur- 
paffing  that  of  the  fined  glafs,  to  which  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  preferable  for  windows  and  lanterns  of  fhips,  as  it 
will  Hand  the  explolion  of  cannon.  It  is  found  in  the 
greateft  plenty  near  the  river  Witim.  1Q 

Siberia  affords  magnets  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  and  Vtagnets.  1 
even  whole  mountains  of  loaddone.  Pit-coal  is  alfo 
dug  up  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  country.  The 
kamennoe  maflo,  a  yellowifh  kind  of  alum,  lin&uous 
and  fmooth  to  the  touch,  like  tophus,  is  found  in  the 
mountains  of  Krafnoiarfk,  Ural,  Altaifh,  Jenifea,  Bai¬ 
kal,  Bargufik,  Lena,  and  feveral  others  in  Siberia.  it 

'  In  this  country  are  not  only  a  great  number  of  frefh^a'r  kke* 
water  lakes,  but  likewife  feveral  whofe  waters  are  fait  . an-I  firings, 
and  thefe  reciprocally  change  their  nature,  the  fait  fome¬ 
times  becoming  frefh,  and  the  freih  changing  into  faliue. 

Some  lakes  ado  dry  up,  and  others  appear  where  none 
were  ever  feen  before.  The  fait  lake  of  Yamufha,  in 
the  province  of  Tobolfk,  is  the  mod  remarkable  oi  all, 
for  it  contains  a  fait  as  white  as  fnow,  confiding  entire¬ 
ly  of  cubic  crydals.  One  finds  alfo  in  Siberia  faline 
fprings,  fait  water  brooks,  and  a  hill  of  fait. 

Siberia  affords  many  other  things  which  deferve  no.^ 
tice.  That  ufetul  root  called  rhubaib  grows  in  vail 
quantities  near  the  city  of  Seleginlk.  The  curious  ma- 
muth’s  bones  and  horns,  as  they  are  called,  which  are 
found  along  the  banks  of  the  Oby,  Jenefei,  Lena,  and 
Irtifh,  are  linquedionably  the  teeth  and  bones  of  ele¬ 
phants.  But  whether  thefe  elephants  teeth  and  bones 
were  conveyed  to  thefe  northern  regions  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  deluge,  or  by -any  other  inundation,  and  were  by 
degrees  covered  with  earth,  is  a  point  which  might  lead 
us  into  long  and  very  fruitlefs  difquifitions  ;  we  diall 
therefore  only  obferve,  that  fuch  bones  have  likewife 
been  found  in  Ruflia,  and  even  in  feveral  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  A  kind  of  bones  of  a  dill  larger  fize  than  thefe 
have  alfo  been  dug  up  in  Siberia,  and  feem  to  have  be* 
longed  to  an  animal  of  the  ox  kind.  The  horn  of  the 
whale  called  narwhal  has  been  found  in  the  earth  near 
the  rivers  Indigirka  and  Anadir  ;  and  the  teeth  of  ano¬ 
ther  fpecies  of  whales,  called  Wolrofs,  about  Anadirfkoi. 

The  latter  are  larger  than  the  common  fort,  which  are 

X3  • 

The  chain  of  Siberian  mountains  reaches  from  that  Mountains, 
of  Werchoturie  towards  the  fouth  as  far  as  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  city  of  Oiienburg,  in  a  continued 
ridge,  under  the  name  of  the  Uralian  mountains  ;  but 
from  thence  it  alters  its  direction  wedward.  Thefe 
mountains  are  a  kind  of  boundary  between  Ruflia  Proper 
and  Siberia  Another  chain  of  hills  divides  Siberia 
from  the  country  of  the  Calmucks  and  Mongalians.  — 

Thefe  mountains,  between  the  rivers  Iitiffi  and  Oby,  are 
called  the  Attaic  or  Golden  Mountains,  which  name 
they  afterwards  lofe,  particularly  between  the  river  Je¬ 
nefei  and  the  Baikal  lake,  where  they  are  called  the 
Bayanian  mountains. 

The 


(c)  The  copper  mines  of  Koliwan,  from  which  gold  and  filver  are  extra&ed,  employ  above  40,300  people. 
The  filver  urines  of  Nertfhinfk,  beyond  lake  Baikal,  employ  above  14,000.  The  whole  revenue  ax ifing  from 
thefe  mines,  according  to  Mr  Coxe,  is  not  lefs  than  L.  679,182,  Z3S. 
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Sibtfmrpia,  The  inhabitants  of  Siberia  confiil  of  the  Aborigines 
Sihyk »  or  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Tartars,  and  Ruffians. 

'_L'  ”v”,r1'  '  Some  of  thefe  nations  have  no  other  religion  but 
Inhabitants.^13*  nature;  others  are  Pagans  or  Mahometans, 
-  and  fome  of  them  have  been  converted  to  Chriiliani- 
„  ty,  or  rather  only  baptifed  by  the  Ruffian  mifiiona- 


SIB  THORPIA,  in  botany ;  A  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  didynamia,  and  to  the  order  of 
angiofpermia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  claffed  with 
thofe  the  order  of  which  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is 
fpreadiug,  and  divided  into  five  parts,  almoil  to  the  bafe. 
The  corolla  is  divided  into  five  parts  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  which  are  rounded,  equal,  ip  reading,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  The  ftamina  grow  in  pairs  at  a 
diftanee  from  each  other.  The  capfule  is  compreffed, 
orbicular,  bilocular,  the  partition  being  tranfverfe. — 
There  are  two  fpecies,  th tturopaa  and  evoivu/acea .  The 
europaa ,  or  bailard  money-wort,  is  a  native  of  South 
Britain  The  items  of  it  are  {lender,  and  creeping  The 
leaves  are  fmall,  round,  and  notched.  The  flowers  grow 
under  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale 
red  colour.  It  bloffoms  from  July  to  September,  and 
is  found  in  Cornwall  on  the  banks  of  rivulets. 


SIBYLS,  in  pagan  antiquity,  certain  women  faid 
to  have  been  endowed  with  a  prophetic  fpirit,  and  to 
have  delivered  oracles,  fhowing  the  fates  and  revolu- 
/  cmbrtrre  $  t‘ons  kingdoms.  Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato 
ptiiionary.  fpeaks  0Iie>  others  of  two,  Pliny  of  three,  /Elian  of 
four,  and  Varro  of  ten  ;  an  opinion  which  is  univerfally 
adopted  by  the  learned.  Thefe  ten  Sibyls  generally  re- 
fided  in  the  following  places,  Perfia,  Libya,  Delphi, 
Cumae  in  Italy,  Erythrasa,  Samos,  Cumae  in  /Eolia, 
Marpefla  on  the  Hellefpont,  Ancyra  in  Phrygia,  and 
Tiburtis.  The  moft  celebrated  of  the  Sibyls  is  that  of 
Cumae  in  Italy,  whom  fome  have  called  by  the  different 
names  of  Amaltlixa,  Demiphile,  Herophile,  Daphne, 
Manto  Phemonoe,  and  Deiphobe.  It  is  faid,  that 
Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  that  to  make  her 
fenfible  of  his  p^flion  he  offered  to  give  her  whatever 
fke  fhould  aik.  The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as  many 
years  as  file  had  grains  of  fand  in  her  hand  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  forgot  to  aik  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  health, 
vigour,  and  bloom,  of  which  file  was  then  in  poffefiion. 
The  god  granted  her  requelt,  but  fhe  refuted  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  pafifion  of  her  lover  though  he  offered  her  per¬ 
petual  youth  and  beauty.  Some  time  after  ihe  became 
old  and  decrepit,  her  form  decayed,  melancholy  palenefs 
and  haggard  looks  fucceeded  to  bloom  and  cheerfulnefs. 
She  E  d  already  lived  about  700  years  when  /Eneas 
came  to  Italy,  and,  as  iome  have  imagined,  ihe  had  three 
centuries  more  to  five  befoie  her  years  were  as  numerous 
as  the  grains  of  fand  which  ihe  had  in  her  hand.  She 
gave  ./Eneas  inilrufttons  how  to  find  his  father  in  the 
infernal  regions,  and  even  conduced  him  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  hell.  It  was  ufual  tor  the  Sibyl  to  write  her 
prophecies  on  leaves,  which  ihe  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
her  cave ;  and  it  required  particular  care  in  fuch  as  con- 
fulted  her  to  take  up  theie  leaves  before  they  were  dif- 
"  perfed  by  the  wind,  as  their  meaning  then  became  in- 
compreiitnfible.  According  to  the  moil  authentic  hif- 
torians  of  the  Roman  republic,  one  of  the  Sibyls  came 
to  the  palace  of  Tarquin  the  Second,  with  nine  volumes, 
which  flic  offered  to  iell  for  a  very  high  price.  The  mo* 
uarch  diiregarded  her,  and  fhe  immediately  difappeared, 


and  foon  after  returned,  when  fhe  had  burned  three  of  Skcrz 
the  volumes.  She  aiked  the  fame  price  for  the  remain-  lj(  ' 
ing  fix  books  ;  and  when  Tarquin  refufed  to  buy  them, ,  lc^T-rLi 
file  burned  three  more,  and  ft  ill  pertiited  in  demanding 
the  fame  fum  of’  money  for  the  three  that  were  left. — - 
*l  his  extraordinary  behaviour  ailonifhed  Tarquin  ;  he 
bought  the  books,  and  the  Sibyl  inftantly  vaniflied,  and 
never  a'ter  appeared  to  the  world.  Thefe  books  were 
preferred '  with  great  care  by  the  monarch,  and  called 
the  Sibylline  verfes.  A  college  of  prieils  was  appointed 
to  have  the  care  of  them  ;  and  fuch  reverence  did  the 
Romans  entertain  for  theie  prophetic  books,  that  they 
were  confultcd  with  the  greateil  folemnity,  and  only 
when  the  ilate  feeined  to  be  in  danger.  When  the  ca- 
pitol  was  burnt  in  the  tioubles  of  Svlla,  the  Sibylline 
verfes  which  were  depofited  there  periihed  in  the  con¬ 
flagration  ;  and  to  repair  the  lofs  which  the  republic 
feemed  to  have  fullained,  commiffioners  were  immediate¬ 
ly  fent  to  different  parts  of  Greece  to  collect  whatever 
verfes  could  be  found  of  the  infpired  writings  of  the  Si¬ 
byls.  The  fate  of ‘thefe  Sibylline  verfes  which  were 
collected  after  the  conflagration  of  the  capitol  is  un¬ 
known  There  are  now  many  Sibylline  verfes  extant* 
but  they  are  reckoned  univerfally  fpurious;  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  wTere  compoled  in  the  fecond  century 
by  fome  of  the  follower's  of  Chriftianity,  wrho  wiihed  to 
convince  the  heathens  of  their  error,  by  afiiftjng  the 
caufe  of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious  artifice. 

S  CERA,  a  name  given  to  any  in  briating  liquor  by 
the  Helleniilic  Jew’s.  St  Chryfoilom,  Theodotet,  and 
Theopliilus  of  Antioch,  w’ho  w’ere  Syrians,  and  ♦vho 
therefore  ought  to  know  the  figni  cation  ar.d  nature  of 
“  licera,”  affure  us,  that  it  properly  gnifies  palm -wine* 

Pliny  acknowledges,  that  the  wine  of  the  palm  tree  wa3 
very  well  knowm  through  all  the  eail  and  that  it  wras 
made  by  taking  a  buihel  of  the.  dates  of  the  palm-tree,, 
and  throwing  them  into  three  gallons  of  water  ;  then, 
fqueezing  out  the  juice,  it  would  intoxicate  like  wine. 

The  wine  of  the  palm  tree  is  white  :  when  it  is  drunk, 
new,  it  has  the  taile  of  the  cocoa,  and  is  fwett  as  ho¬ 
ney.  When  it  is  kept  longer,  it  grows  ftrong,  and  in¬ 
toxicate?.  After  long  keeping,  it  becomes  vinegar. 

SICILIAN,  in  malic,  denotes  a  kind  of  gay  fprightly 
air,  or  dance,  probably  invented  in  Sicily,  fomewrhat  of 
the  nature  of  an  Engliili  jig  ;  ulually  marked  with  the 
6  12 

chara&ers  — ,  or  -g  .  It  coniiils  of  two  ilrains  ;  the  firlb 

of  four,  and  the  fecond  of  eight,  bars  or  meafures.  t 

SICILY,  is  a  large  iiland  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Boundaries 
adjoining  to  the  iouthern  extremity  of  Italy,  and  ex- and  extents 
tends  from  la.itude  36°  25'  to  latitude  38  2^,  and 

from  longitude  12  50'  to  longitude  160  5'  eail  from 
London.  Its  greateil  length  2 10  miles,  breadth  133, 
circumference  6  c  ;  its  form  triangular,  the  three  an¬ 
gles  being  the  promontories  of  Pelorum,  Pachynum,  and 
Lilybasum,  or  as  they  are  now  called  the  Faro,  Capo 
Paffaro,  and  Capo  Boco.  It  is  divided  from  Italy  by 
the  ftraits  of  MeiUna,  reaching  from  the  Tower  of  Fa¬ 
ro,  w’hich  is  the  moft  northerly  part  of  the  iiland,  to 
the  Ca;o  dell'  Arm) ,  or  the  Cape  of  Arms,  the  moil  fou- 
therrr  pait  of  Calabria.  Thefe  ilraits,  by  the  Latins 
called  F return  Stculum,  by  the  Italians  II  Fare  di  Mef- 
fin*,  and  by  us  the  Fare  of  Mefijhia,  are  between  12 
and  15  miles  over  in  the  broadeft  places,  and  in  the  nar¬ 
rowed  about  a  mile  and  an  half)  infomuch  that  when 
4  l&dJijua. 
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J  Meffina  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  many  of  the  clidae,  laid  the  foundations  of  Syracufe. 
inhabitants  are  laid  to  have  faved  themfelves  by  fwim-  " 
ming  to  the  oppofite  coafls  of  Italy  Hence  has  arifen 
an  opinion  that  the  ifland  of  Sicily  was 


bulo 

agei, 


riginally  join¬ 
ed  to  the  continent,  but  afterwards  feparated  by  an 
earthquake  or  fome  other  natural  caufe.  This  fepara- 
tion,  however,  is  reckoned  by  the  moft  judicious  among 
the  ancients  to  be  fabulous  ;  and  they  content  them¬ 
felves  with  fpeaking  of  it  as  a  thing  faid  to  have  hap- 
i  pened. 

Hiftory  ch>  Anciently  this  ifland  was  called  Sicania ,  Sicilia ,  and 
tile  fa"  Trinacria  or  * Triquetra ;  the  two  former  it  had  from  the 
Sieani  and  Siculi,  who  peopled  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  country  ;  the  two  latter-  from  its  triangular  figure. 
Its  firfl  inhabitants,  according  to  the  moft  refpe&able 
ancient  authors,  were  the  Cyclopes  and  Lseftrigones, 
who  are  faid  to  have  fettled  in  the  countries  adjoining 
to  Mount  Etna ;  but  of  their  origin  we  know  nothing, 
except  what  is  related  by  the  poets.  After  them  came 
the  Sieani,  who  called  themfelves  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country  ;  but  feveral  ancient  hiftoriaas  in¬ 
form  us  that  they  came  from  a  country  in  Spain  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  river  Siconus.  Diodorus,  however,  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Sieani  were  the  moft  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  ifland.  He  tells  us  that  they  were  in  pof- 
fefiioh  of  the  whole,  and  applied  themfelves  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Etna, 
which  was  the  moft  fruitful  part  of  the  ifland  :  they 
built  feveral  fmall  towns  and  villages  on  the  hills  to  fe- 
cure  themfelves  againft  thieves  and  robbers ;  and  were 
governed,  not  by  one  prince,  but  each  city  and  diftri£t 
by  its  own  king.  Thus  they  lived  till  Etna  began  to 
throw  out  flames,  and  forced  them  to  retire  to  the  weft- 
ern  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  they  continued  to  inhabit 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides.  Some  Trojans,  after  the 
deftiudtion  of  their  city,  landed  in  the  ifland,  fettled 
among  the  Sieani,  and  built  the  cities  of  F.ryx  and  E- 
gefta,  uniting  themfelves  with  them,  and  taking  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  Elymi  or  Elymaei.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  joined  by  fome  Phocenfes,  who  fettled  here  on 
their  return  from  the  liege  of  Troy. 

After  the  Sieani  had  for  many  ages  enjoyed  an  un- 
difturbed  pofleflion  of  the  whole  of  Sicily,  or  fuch  parts 
of  it  as  they  chofe  to  inhabit,  they  were  vifited  by  the 
Siculi,  who  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Aufonia 
properly  fo  called ;  but  being  driven  out  from  thence 
by  the  Opfei,  they  took  refuge  in  the  ifland  (  f  Sicily. 
Not  being  contented  with  the  narrow  bounds  allowed 
them  by  the  Sieani,  they  began  to  encroach  upon  their 
neighbours  ;  upon  which  a  war  enfuing,  the  Sieani  were 
utterly  defeated,  and  confined  to  a  corner  of  the  ifland, 
the  name  of  which  was  now  changed  from  Scania  into 
that  of  Sicilia . 

About  300  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Siculi,  the 
ifland  firft  began  to  be  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  efta- 
blifhed  various  colonies,  and  built  many  cities  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  time 
of  their  arrival  that  we  have  any  hiftory  of  the  ifland. 
The  firft  of  the  Greeks  that  came  into  Sicily  were  the 
Chalcidians  of  Euhcea,  under  the  conduft  of  Thticles, 
who  built  Naxus,  and  a  famous  altar  of  Apollo,  which, 
as  Thucydides  tells  u^,  was  ftill  ftandinf*  iir-.his  time 
without  the  city.  The  year  after,  which  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTenfis,  the  third  of  the  17th 
Olympiad,  Archias  the  Corinthian,  one  of  the  Hera- 


Seven  years 

after,  a  new  colony  of  Chalcidians  founded  Leontini  u 
and  Catana,  after  having  driven  out  the  Siculi,  who  in¬ 
habited  that  tra&.  About  {he  fame  time  Lamis,  with'- 
a  colony  from  Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia.  fettled  on  the 
river  Pantacius,  at  a  place  called  Trotilum ,  where  his 
adventurers  lived  fome  time  in  common  with  the  Chal¬ 
cidians  of  Leontini ;  but,  being  driven  from  thence  by 
the  Leontines,  he  built  the  city  of  Thapfus,  where  he 
died.  Upon-  his  death,  the  colony  left  Thapfus ;  and 
under  the  condu&  of  Hyblon  king  of  the  Siculi,  found¬ 
ed  Megara  Hyblaea,  where  they  refided  245  years,  till 
they  were  driven  out  by  Gelon  tyrant  of  Syracufe.  Du¬ 
ring  their  abode  at  Megara,  they  fent  one  Pamilus,  who 
was  come  from  Megara  in  Achaia,  their  original  city, 
to  build  Selinus.  This  city  was  founded  about  100 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Megara.  Antiphemus 
and  Entimus,  the  former  a  Rhodian,  the  other  a  Cre¬ 
tan,  led  each  a  colony  of  their  countrymen,  and  jointly- 
built  the  city  of  Gela  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  efta- 
blifhing  in  their  new  fettlement  the  Doric  cuftome, 
about  45  years  after  the  founding  of  Syracufe.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gela  founded  Agrigentum  108  years  af¬ 
ter  their  arrival  in  Sicily,  and  introduced  the  fame  cus¬ 
toms  there.  A  few  years  after,  Zancle  was  built  by 
the  pirates  of  Cumae  in  Italy  ;  but  chiefly  peopled  by 
the  Chalcidians,  Samians,  and  Ionians,  who  chofe  rather 
to  feek  new  fettlements  than  live  under  the  Perfian 
yoke.  Some  time  after,  Anaxales,  tyrant  of  Rhegium, 
drove  out  the  ane’ent  proprietors  ;  and,  dividing  hi*3 
lands  amongft  his  followers,  called  the  city  Mejfana  or 
Mtjfene ,  which  wa3  the  name  of  his  native  city  in  Pelo- 
ponnefus.  The  city  of  Himera  was  founded  by  the 
Zanclean9  under  the  direction  of  Eucleides,  Simus,  and 
Sacon  ;  but  peopled  by  the  Chalcidians  and  fome  Syra- 
cufan  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the  contrary 
faction. 

The  Syracufians  built  Acrae,  Chafmense,  and  Cama- 
rina  ;  the  firft  70  years,  the  fecond  90,  and  the  third 
13^,  after  the  foundation  of  their  own  city.  This  is 
the  account 'which  Thucydides,  a  moft  judicious  and 
exatl  writer,  gives  us  of  the  various  nations,  whether 
Greeks  or  Barbarians,  who  fettled  in  Sicily.  Strabo 
counts  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily  the  Mor- 
getes,  who  being  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotrians, 
fettled  in  that  part  of  the  ifland  where  the  ancient  city 
of  Morgantium  flood.  The  Campani,  who  aflumed  the 
name  of  Mamertini ,  that  is,  invincible  warriors,  and  the 
Carthaginians,  who  fettled  very  early  in  Sicily,  ought 
like  wife  to  be  counted  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland. 

Before  this  period  the  hiftory  of  Sicily  is  blended 
with  fables  like  the  early  hiftory  of  almoft  every  other 
country.  After  the  fettlement  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
ifland,  its  various  revolutions  have  been  traced  from 
their  feveral  fource9  by  many  writers  ;  but  by  none  with 
greater  accuracy  than  Mr  Swinburne.  From  his  ac¬ 
count  of  liis  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  we  have  there¬ 
fore  taken  the  following  concife  hiftory  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  which  will  at  once  gratify  fuch  of  our  readers  as 
ir.tereft  themfelves  in  the  fate  of  a  generous  people 
who  long  ftruggled  in  vain  for  freedom  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  afford  them  a  fpeeimen  of  the  entertainment 
they  may  receive  from  the  very  elegant  work  of  the 
author, 

3  “  Ari- 
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(i  Ariftocracy  prevailed  at  firfl  in  the  Greek  fettle-  ty 
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^ttburve''  tr'ien*s>  but  Toon  made  way  for  tyranny;  which  in  its 
^TrZJth  turn  was  expelled  by  democracy.  One  of  the  earlieft 
the  Tuo  Sh  deftroyers  of  common  liberty  was  Phalans  of  Agrigen- 
cUtes,  vo l  ii.tum,  wrho  reigned  6 years  before  Chrift :  his  example 
F*  *7^*  was  contagious  ;  a  legion  of  tyrants  fprang  up,  and  not 
a  commonwealth  in  the  ifland  efcaped  the  lafh  of  an 
ufurper.  Syracufe  was  mod:  opprefied  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  diflenfion  ;  as  its  wealth  and  preponderance 
in  the  general  fcale  held  out  a  greater  temptation  than 
1  other  cities  to  the  ambition  of  wicked  men.  It  requires 
the  combined  teftimony  of  hiftorians  to  enforce  our  be¬ 
lief  of  its  wonderful  profperity,  and  the  no  lefs  extraor¬ 
dinary  tyranny  of  fome  of  its  fovereigns.  Thefe  Gre¬ 
cian  colonies  attained  to  fuch  excellence  in  arts  and 
fciences  as  emboldened  them  frequently  to  vie  with  the 
learned  and  ingenious  in  the  mother  country  ;  nay,  often 
enabled  them  to  be.^r  away  the  palm  of  vidlory :  there 
needs  no  ftronger  proo:  of  their  literary  merits  than  a 
bare  recital  of  the  names  of  Archimedes,  Theocritus, 
4  Gorgias,  and  Charondas. 

Carthagi-  ^  “  Put  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  not  deftined  to  en- 
manscon-  joy  the  fweets  of  their  lituation  without  molcftation. 

parYof  i£St  V<:ry  f°°n  after  their  arrival>  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  coaft  of  Africa  began  to  afpire  to  a  fhare 
of  Sicily.  Carthage  fent  large  bodies  of  forces  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  to  eftablifh  their  power  in  the  ifland,  and 
about  500  years  before  the  Chriftan  era  had  made 
themfelves  maflers  of  all  the  weftern  parts  of  it.  The 
Sicnli  retained  poffeflion  of  the  midland  country,  and 
the  fouthern  and  eaftern  coafts  were  inhabited  by  the 
j  Greeks. 

Gelo  cho-  “  About  that  time  Gelo  was  chofen  prince  of  Syra- 
fen  king,  cufe  on  account  of  his  virtues,  which  grew  ftiil  more 
confpicuous  after  his  exaltation  :  had  the  example  he 
fet  been  followed  by  his  fucceffors,  the  advantages  of 
freedom  would  never  have  been  known  or  wifhed  for  by 
the.Syracufans.  The  Carthaginians  found  in  him  a  vi¬ 
gorous  opponent  to  their  projeft  of  enjQaving  Sicily,  a 
6  project  invariably  purfued  but  never  accomplifhed. 

Isfucceed«d  “  Hiero  fucceeded  his  brother  Gelo,  and,  contrary 
hy  Hiero.  to  the  ufual  progrefiion,  began  his  rei  gn  by  a  difplay 
of  bad  qualities.  Senfible  of  his  error,  and  improved 
by  experience,  he  afterwards  adopted  more  equitable 
meafures.  At  his  death  the  Syracufaps  threw  off  the 
yoke,  and  for  fixty  years  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of 
freedom.  Their  peace  was,  howrever,  difturbed  by  the 
Athenians  and  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter  plunder¬ 
ed  Agrigentum,  and  threatened  ruin  to  the  roll  of  the 
Grecian  Hates  ;  but  a  treaty  of  peace  averted  that  ftorm. 
The  Athenians,  under  pretence  of  fupporting  their  al¬ 
lies  the  people  of  Segefta,  but  in  reality  from  a  third 
of  dominion,  invefted  Syracufe  with  a  formidable  land 
and  naval  armament  under  the  command  of  Nicias  ;  in 
confequence  of  a  rafh  indigefted  plan,  ill  conduced  at¬ 
tacks,  and  inadequate  fupplies,  their  whole  hoft  was  cut 
to  pieces  or  led  away  into  captivity. 

“  Syracufe  had  fcarce  time  to  breathe  after  her  vic¬ 
tory  ere  inteftirie  wars  broke  out,  and  raifed  Dionyjfius 
to  fupreme  command.  Avarice,  defpotifm,  and  cruel¬ 
ty,  marked  every  day  of  his  reign  ;  but  his  military  en- 
terprifes  were  crowned  with  conftant  fuccefs.  He  died 
in  peace,  and  bequeathed  a  powerful  fovereignty  to  a 
fon  of  his  name  tainted  with  the  fame  and  woife  vices, 
Lut  not  endowed  with  equal  capacity  and  martial  abili- 
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.  # .  in  fuch  hands  the  rod  of  tyranny  ceafed  to*  be  for-  Sicily, 
midable,  and  the  tyrant  wa3  driven  out  of  Sicily  by  the 
patriotic  party  ;  but  matters  were  not  fufficiently  fet¬ 
tled  for  popular  government,  and  Dionyfius  refumed 
the  feeptre  for  a  while,  till  Timoleon  forced  him  into 
perpetual  exile.”  g 

Liberty  feemed  now  to  be  eflablifhed  on  a  permanent  Agathocles 
bafis  ;  but  in  Syracufe  fuch  profpe&s  always  proved  il- the  tyrant, 
lufory. .  Agathocles,  a  tyrant  more  inhuman  than  any 
preceding  ufurper,  feized  the  throne,  and  deluged  the 
country  with  blood.  He  was  involved  in  a  perilous 
contefl  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  obtained  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  him,  drove  his  troops  from  port  to  port, 
and  at  laft  blocked  up  his  capital.  In  this  defperate 
lituation,  when  all  foreign  helps  were  precluded,  and 
hardly  a  refource  remained  at  home,  the  genius  of  A- 
gathocles  compaffed  his  deliverance  by  a  plan  that  was 
imitated  among  the  ancients  by  Hannibal,  and  among 
the  moderns  by  the  famous  Cortes.  He  embarked  with 
the  flower  of  his  army  ;  forced  his  way  through  innu¬ 
merable  obftacles ;  landed  in  Africa  ;  and,  having  burnt 
his  fleet,  routed  the  Carthaginians  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  laid  their  territory  waftc.  Carthage  feemed  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  that  hour  might  have  mark¬ 
ed  her  downfal  had  the  Sicilian  hoft  been  compofed  of 
patriotic  foldiers,  and  not  of  ungovernable  affafiins  ;  dif- 
cord  pervaded  the  vidlorious  camp,  murder  and  riot  en- 
fued ;  and  the  tyrant,  after  beholding  his  children  and 
friends  butchered  before  his  face,  efcaped  to  Sicily,  to 
meet  a  death  as  tragical  as  his  crimes  deferved. 

Anarchy  now  raged  throughout  the  ifland,  and  eve-  Pyrrhus 
ry  fa&ion  was  reduced  to  the  lieceffity  of  calling  in  the  king  of 
afliftance  of  foreign  powers;  among  whom  Pyrrhus  king  £Pirus  ^ 
of  Epirus  took  the  lead,  and  reduced  all  parties  to  fome  Sicilians, ^ 
degree  of  order  and  obedience.  But  ambition  foon 
prompted  him  to  invade  thofe  rights  which  he  came  to 
defend ;  he  caft  off  the  mafk,  and  made  Sicily  feel  un¬ 
der  his  fway  as  heavy  a  hand  as  that  of  its  former  op- 
preffors  ;  but  the  Sicilians  foon  aflumed  courage  and 
ftrength  enough  to  drive  him  out  of  the  ifland.  IO 

About  this  period  the  Mamertini,  whom  Mr  Swin-The  Ma 
burne  indignantly  ffyles  a  crew  of  mifereants,  hirprifed  nTrtini  <ur' 
Meflina,  and,  after  a  general  maffacre  of  the  citizens, prife  A!clii' 
eflablifhed  a  republican  form  of  government.  Their  com-  affifted If* 
monwealth  became  fo  troublefoine  a  neighbour  to  the  the  Ro- 
Greeks,  that  Hiero  II.  who  had  been  raifed  to  the mans  > 
chief  command  at  Syracufe  in  confidcration  of  his  fupe- 
rior  wifdom  and  warlike  talents,  found  himfelf  neceffita- 
ted  to  form  a  league  with  Carthage,  in  order  to  deftroy 
this  neft  of  villains.  In  their  diftrefs  the  Mamertini 
implored  the  afliftance  of  Rome,  though  the  fenate  had 
recently  punifhed  with  exemplary  feverity  one  of 
their  own  legions  for  a  fimilar  outrage  committed  at 
Pbegium.  i  he  virtue  of  the  Romans  gave  way  to  the 
temptation,  and  the  deft  re  of  extending  their  empire  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  Italy,  caft  a  veil  over  every  odious 
circumftance  attending  this  alliance.  A  Roman  army 
crofted  the  Faro,  relieved  Meflina,  defeated  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  and  humbled  Hiero  into  an  ally  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

Thus  began  the  ft rft  Punic  war,  which  was  carried  which 
on  for  many  years  in  Sicily  with  various  fuccefs.  Thegives  rife  to 
genius  of  Hamilcar  Barcas  fupported  the  African  catifethc  firlt 
under  numberlefs  difappointments,  and  the  repeated  Punic  war' 
overthrows  of  his  colleagues  ;  at  laft,  finding  his  exer- 
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tions  InefFe&nal,  he  advifed  the  Carthaginian  rulers  to  He  was  fueceeded  by  his  Ton  Simon,  whole  reign  was 
purchafe  peace  at  the  price  of  Sicily.  Such  a  treaty  fhort,  and  made  way  for  a  fecond  fon  called  Roger.  In 
was  not  likely  to-be  obferved  longer  than  want  of  tt 27  this  prince  joined  to  bis  Sicilian  poflefiions  theunrICF  the 
ftrength  fnould  curb  the  animolity  of  die  vanquiftied  whole  inheritance  of  Robert  Guifcard  (fee  Naples,  dominion 
party  :  when  their  vigour  was  recruited,  Hannibal  fon  0^23.),  and  affumed  the  regal  ftyle.  The^  greateftof  diffe- 
of  Hamilcar  eafily  perfuaded  them  to  refume  the  con*  part  of  his  reign  was  taken  up  in  quelling  revolts  in 

ly,  but  Sicily  enjoyed  profound  peace.  In  1 1 54  his 
foil  William  afeended  the  throne,  and  palled  his  life  in 
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tefl,  and  for  16  years  waged  war  in  the  heart  of  the 
Romm  territories.  Meanwhile  Hiero  conduced  him* 
felfwith  fo  much  prudence,  that  he  retained  the  friend- 
jfhip  of  both  parties,  and  preferved  his  portion  of  Sicily 
in  perfect  tranquillity.  He  died  in  extreme  old  age, 
beloved  and  rei'pe&ed  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

His  grand  fon  Hieronymus,  forfaking  this  happy  line 
of  politics,  and  contracting  an  alliance  with  Carthage,  fell 
an  early  vi6tim  to  the  troubles  which  his  own  folly  had 
excited.  Once  more,  and  for  the  laid  time,  the  Syracu* 
fans  found  themfelves  in  poffeflion  of  their  indepen¬ 
dence:  but  the  times  were  no  longer  Tinted  to  fuch  a  fyf- 
tem ;  diffenfions  gained  head,  and  diftra&ed  the  public 
councils.  Carthage  could  not  fupport  them,  or  pre¬ 
vent  Marcellus  from  undertaking  the  fiege  of  Syracufe, 
immortalized  by  the  mechanical  efforts  of  Archimedes, 
and  the  immeniity  of  the  plunder.  See  Syracuse. 

The  Sicilians  after  this  relinquifhed  all  martial  ideas, 
and  during  a  long  feries  of  generations  turned  their  at¬ 
tention  folely  to  the  arts-  of  peace  and  the  labours  of 
Their  pofition  in  the  centre  of  the  Ro- 


war  and  conhifion.  William  II.  fucceeded  his  father, 
and  died  without  iffue.  Tancred,  though  bafely  born, 
was  elected  his  fucceftor,  and  after  him  his  fon  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  who  was  vanquiftied  by  Henry  of  Swabia. 

During  the  troubles  that  agitated  the  reign  of  his  fon 
the  emperor  Frederic,  peace  appears  to  have  been  the 
lot  of  Sicily.  A  fhort  lived  fedition,  and  a  revolt  of 
the  Saracens,  are  the  only  commotions  of  which  we 
read.  For  greater  fecurity,  the  Saracens  were  removed 
to  Puglia  400  years  after  the  conquefl  of  Sicily  by  their 
anceftors.  Under  Conrad  and  Manfred  Sicily  remained 
quiet ;  and  from  that  time  the  hiftory  of  Sicily  is  rela¬ 
ted  under  the  article  Naples,  n°  26,  Sc c.  .  r- 

At  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  his  fpoils  be*  isat  length 
came  an  objeCl  of  furious  contention  ;  and  at  the  peace  conquered 
of  Utrecht,  Sicily  was  ceded  to  Vi&or  duke  of  Savoy, 
who,  not  many  years  after,  was  forced  by  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  to  relinquifh  that  fine  ifland,  and  take  Sar¬ 
dinia  as  an  equivalent.  But  as  the  Spaniards  had  no 


agriculture.  A  . 

bythe  Nor- man  cmP^re  preferved  them  both  from  civil  and  foreign  concern  in  thefe  bargains,  they  made  a  hidden  attempt 
mans.  foes,  except  in  two  inftances  of  a  fervile  war.  The  ra-  to  recover  Sicily,  in  which  they  failed'  through  the  vi- 


except 

pacity  of  their  governors  was  a  more  conflant  and  in- 
iupportable  evil.  In  this  date  of  apathy  and  opulence 
Sicily  remained  down  to  the  7th  century  of  our  era, 
when  the  Saracens  began  to  diflurb  its  tranquillity. 
The  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  had  before  invaded 
and  ravaged  its  coafts,  but  had  not  long  kept  poffef- 
fion.  The  Saracens  were  more  fortunate.  In  827 
they  availed  themfelves  of  quarrels  among  the  Sicilians 
to  fubdue  the  country.  Palermo  was  chcfen  for  their 
capital,  and  the  ftandard  of  Mahomet  triumphed  about 
20c  years.  In  1038  George  Maniaces-was  fent  by  the 
Greek  emperor  with  a  gre3t  army  to  attack  Sicily. 
He  made  good  his  landing,  and  pufhed  his  conquefb 
with  vigour  :  his  fuccefs  arofe  from  the  valour  of  feme 
Norman  troops,  which  were  at  that  time  unemployed 


gilance  of  the  Englifh  admiral  Byng.  He  deftroyed 
their  fleet  in  1 7  1 8,  and  compelled  them  to  drop  their 
fcheme  for  a  time.  In  1734  the  Spanifh  court  refumed 
their  defign  with  fuccefs.  The  infant  Don  Carlos  drove 
the  Germans  out,  and  was  crowned  king  of  the  two  Si¬ 
cilies  at  Palermo.  When  he  paffed  into  Spain  to  take 
pofiefiion  of  that  crown,  he  transferred  the  Sicilian  dia¬ 
dem  to  his  fon  Ferdinand  III.  of  Sicily  and  IV.  of  Na¬ 
ples,  and  it  has  ever  fince  remained  in  the  poffeffion  of 
the  fame  family.  16 

Sicily  is  feparated,  as  wc  have  already  obferved,  from  Account  of 
Italy  by  a  narrow  (b  ait  called  the  Faro  of  Mejjina.  This1^  ^raits 
ftrait  is  liill  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  currents0  €  iaa‘ 
and  the  irregular  ebbing  and, flowing  of  the  fea,  which* 
fometimes  rufhes  in  with  inch  violence  as  to  endanger 


and  ready  to  fell  their  fervices  to  the  beft  bidder.  Ma-  fhips,  riding’  at  anchor.  Anciently  it  was  much  more 
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niaces  repaid  them  with  ingratitude  ;  and  by  his  abfurd 
conduft  gave  the  Muffulmen  time  to  breathe,  and  the 
Normans  a  pretext  and  opportunity  of  invading  the 
Imperial  dominions  in  Italy?  Robert  and  Roger  of 
Hauteville  afterwards  conquered  Sicily  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  not. as  mercenaries  ;  for* having  fubftantially  fet¬ 
tled  their  power  on  the  continent,  they  turned  their 
arms  againft  this  ifland  in  obedience  to  the  didates  of 
zeal  and  ambition.  After  ten  years  ftruggle,  the  Sa¬ 
racens  yielded  up  the  rich  prize,  and  Robert  ceded  it 
to  his  brother  Roger,  *  who  affumed  the  title  of  Great 
Earl  of  Sicily,  ruled  the  (late  with  wifdom,  and  ranks 
defervedly  among  the  greatefl  chara&ers  in  hiftory.  He 
raifed  himfelf  from  the  humble  ftation  of  a  poor  young- 


remarkable  for  Scy.lla  and  Charybdis,  the  one  a  rock* 
and  the  other  a  whirlpool,  between  which  it  was  very- 
dangerous  to  fleer,  and  concerning  which  fo  many  fables 
have  been  related  by  the  ancients.  Scylla  is  a  rock  oit 
the  Italian  fide,  oppofite  to  Cape  Pylores,  which  runs 
out  into  the  fea  on  the  Sicilian  fide.  Mr  Brydone  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  navigation  of  the  ftraits  is-  not  ever* 
yet  performed  without  danger.  He  informs  us,  that* 
the  noife  of  the  current  which  fets  through  the  ftraits 
may  be  heard  for  feveral  miles,  like  the  roaring  of  fome 
large  impetuous  river  confined  between  narrow  banks. 
In  many  places  the  water  rofe  into  whirlpools  and  ed¬ 
dies,  which  are  dangerous  to  fuipping.  The  current  fet 
exactly  for  the  rock  of  Scylla,  and  would  certainly  have 


er  fon  of  a  private  gentleman,  to  the  exalted  dignity  of  carried  any  thing  thrown  into  it  againft  that  points 
a  powerful  monarch,  by  the  foie  force  of  his  own  ge-  Our  author,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  opinion  that 
nius  and  courage;  he  governed  a  nation  of  ftrangers  the  ftrait  is  fo  dangerous  as  the  ancients  have  reprefent- 
with  vigour  and  juftice,  and  traiffmitted  his  poffeftions  ed  it ;  though  he  thinks  that  the  ftrait  is  now  probably 
undifputed  to  his  pofterity.  Such  an  affemblage  of  much  wider  than  formerly,  which  may  have  diminifhed 
great  qualities  is  wellintitkd  to  our  admiration.  the  danger.  See  Scylla,  There  are  many  fmali  rocks, 

which 
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which  (how  their  beads  near  the  bafe  of  the  large  ones. 
Thefe  are  probably  the  dogs  defcribed  by  the  ancient 
poets  as  howling  round  Sc ylh.  The  rock  is  near 
200  feet  high,  and  has  a  kind  of  eaftle  or  fort  built  on 
its  fummit  with  a  town  called  Scylta  or  Scig ho,  contain- 
ing  300  or  400  inhabitants  on  its  fouth  fide,  which 
gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a  Calabrefc  family. 

Chary bdis  is  now  fo  much  diminifhed,  that  it  feems 
almoft  reduced  to  nothing  in  comparifon  o'  what  it  was, 
though  even  yet  it  is  not  to  be  palled  without  danger. 
See  Char vbdis. 

In  the  (traits,  Mr  Brydone  informs  us,  a  molt  furpri- 
fing  phenomenon  is  to  beobferved.  In  the  heat  offum- 
mer,  after  the^  fea  and  air  have  been  much  agitated, 
there  appears  in  the  heavens  over  the  ftraits  a  g^eat  va 
riety  of  fingular  forms,  fome  at  reft  and  others  moving 
with  great  velocity.  Thefe  forms,  in  proportion  as  the 
light  increafes,  feem  to  become  more  aerial,  till  at  laft, 
fome  time  before  fun-rife,  they  totally  disappear.  The 
Sicilians  reprefent  this  as  the  moll  beautiful  fight  in 
nature.  Leonti,  one  of  their  bell  and  lateft  writers, 
fays,  that  the  heavens  appear  crowded  with  a  variety  of 
objedls,  fuch  as  palaces,  woods,  gardens,  See .  befidee 
the  figures  of  men  and  other  animals  that  appear  in  mo 
tion  among  them.  Some  treadles  have  been  written 
concerning  this  phenomenon  ;  but  nothing  fatibfadory 
has  keen  delivered  concerning  its  caufe. 

Clirrateand  Though  Sicily  lies  in  a  warm  climate,  the  air  is 
produce,  healthful,  being  refrefhed  with  fea-breezes  on  every  fide 
It  has  at  all  times  been  remarkably  fertile ;  but  the  era 
of  its  greateft  profperity  was  from  the  fiege  of  Syracufe 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  Carthaginian  conquefts.  Then 
and  long  after  it  fupplied  with  grain  in  years  of  fear- 
witzcr-  countries  upon  the  Mediterranean  except 

tend,  ItaL ,  Egypt  and  the  coafts  of  Afia,  and  Rome  and  Carthage 
&c.  continually.  Even  now,  under  all  the  impediments  of 
fuperftition  and  bad  government,  its  produ&ions  are, 

*  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  bell  in  Europe.  Of  the’ 
vegetable  are  grain,  wines,  oil,  fruits,  tobacco,  mulber¬ 
ry  trees  for  the  filkworm,  cotton,  medicinal  roots,  and 
fugar  canes.  The  laft  of  thefe  fiourifh  near  Avola  and 
Merilli.  They  are  of  an  inferior  quality  to  thofe  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  but  their  fugar  is  fweeter  than  any 
other.  The  animal  produ&ion  is  fimilar  to  that  of 
Italy,  but  the  horned  cattle  are  a  fmaller  breed.  The 
coafts  abound  with  fifh,  particularly  with  tunney  and 
anchovies  ;  the  export  of  which  forms  a  very  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce  There  are  mines  of  filver,  copper, 
and  lead,  but  none  are  worked.  Near  Palma  are  beds 
of  the  bell  fulphur  :  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oiaretta 
h  found  a  yellow  amber,  preferable  to  that  o"  the  Bal¬ 
tic  ;  and  in  every  .part  of  the  ifland  quarries  of  marbles, 
that  have  fur nifhed  materials  for  all  the  noble  edifices  of 
Sicily.  The  moft  beautiful  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Palermo,  particularly  the  yellow,  and  thofe  that  relemble 
the  verde  antique,  porphyry,  and  lapis  lazuli.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  ifland  amounts  to  1,300,000  fouls ;  not  as 
much  again  as  the  fingle  city  of  Syracufe  formerly  con¬ 
tained. 
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tooum^Hsl  n  arC  **evera/  nvers  and.  £ood  fprings  ;  but  few  of 
the  rivers  are  navi  able,  having  but  a  ftiort  courfe,  and 
defending  precipitately  from  the  mountains.  The  chief 
are  tjie  Cantera,  the  Jarretta,  and  the  Salfo ;  of  which, 
the  two  former  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  the  third 
from  north  to  fouth. 


Of  the  mountains  in  this  ifland  the  raofl  noted  is 
Mount  Etna,  now  called  Monte  Gib  ell o,  or  Mong'rbeho ,  a 
volcano  whofe  eruptions  have  often  proved  fatal  to  the 
neighbouring  country.  See  Etna. 

Were  the  Sicilians  a  cultivated  people,  among  whom  c  nftftu. 
thoie  arts  were  encouraged  which  not  only-  promotet  -n  nui  go. 
the  wealth  and  comfort  of  a  nation,  but  alfo  exercife  the  Vcrumem* 
nobler  faculties  and  extend  the  views  of  mankind,  the  VWr’, 
circumftances  of  their  government  are  fuch,  that  it  Memoir*  re* 
nnght  gradually  be  improved  into  a  free  conllitution  : u 
but  to  this,  the  ignorance,  fuperliition,  and  poverty,  of  sift"""* 
the  people  fetm  to  be  invincible  obftacles.  The  mo- 
narchical  power  in  Sicily  is  far  from  being  abfolute  ; 
and  the  parliament  claims  a  ffiare  of  public  authority 
independently  of  the  will  of  the  king,  deduced  from  a 
compaA  made  between  Roger  and  the  Norman  barons 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  Saracens,  This  claim  is  de- 
med  by  the  king,  who  wilhes  the  nobles  to  coniider 
their  privileges  as  derived  folely  from  his  favour.  Hence 
the  government  is  in  a  fituation  which  greatly  refembles 
that  of  our  ■  wn  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  in 
the  feudal  times  :  there  are  continual  jeak lilies  and  op- 
pomions  between  the  king  and  the  barons  of  which  an 
enlightened  people  might  eafily  take  advantage,  and  ob¬ 
tain  that  lharc  in  the  conftitution  which  might  fecure 
them  !rom  future  opprtffion.  In  thefe  difputcs,  the 
king  has  the  advantage  at  fall  of  power  if  not  of  right* 
and  feveial  works,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  Sicilian 
baro..s  have  been  ailerted,  were  publicly  burned  a  few 
yeais  ago. 

‘  s  tl1e  lovereign  holds  his  court  at  Naples,  Sicily  is 
governed  by  a  viceioy,  who  is  appointed  only  for  three 
years,  though  at  the  end  of  that  term  his  commiflion  is 
lometin.es  renewed.  He  lives  in  great  Hate,  ar.d,  as 
the  lepreientative  of  the  king,  his  power  is  very  confi- 
oerable.  He  prefides  in  all  the  courts  and  departments 
of  oveimnent,  and  is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  :  he  calls  or  diffolves  the  parliament  when  he 
pltafes  ;  and  by  him  all  orders,  laws,  and  fentcnces,  muft 
be  figned  :  but  his  office  is  far  from  being  defirable  as 
it  generally  renders  him  the  objeA  either  of  the  iealoufv 
of  the  court  of  Naples,  or  of  the  hatred  of  the  Sici- 
bans. 

The  parliament  confilts  of  the  nobles,  the  bilhops, 
and  abbots,  and  the  leprefentatives  of  43  cities,  which 
are  immediately  fubjeit  to  the  crown.  Thofe  cities 
w  hich  are  lubjeA  to  any  of  the  nobles  fend  no  members 
to  the  parliament ;  in  thefe  the  king  has  not  much  au- 
tnoiity,  and  derives  little  advantage  from  them.  Ac- 
coidmg  to  the  law's,  the  parliament  ought  to  be  affem- 
bled  at  the  end  of  every  three  years:  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  pays  little  attention  to  this  rule.  The  common 
people  are  in  general  very  much  attached  to  the  nobles 
and  are  inclined  to  take  their  part  in  all  their  differen! 
ces  with  the  court :  but  the  magiftrates  and  principal  in- 
habitants  of  the  ct.es  w  hich  belong  to  theie  feudal 
ords,wifh  toget  „d  of  their  authority,  and  imagine 
that  they  ffiould  be  lefs  oppreffed,  if  immediately  tub- 
jtrdl  to  the  king:  thefe  inclinations  are  not  difagreeable 
to  the  court,  and  are  encouraged  by  moft  of  the  law. 
yers,  vho  areof  great  fervice  to  government  in  conteft- 
ing  the  privileges  of  the  nobles.  Many  of  thefe  privi* 
leges  are  now  abridged  ;  and  the  power  of  the  ba.ons’ 
with  refpeA  to  the  adminiftration  ot  juftice  in  their  do- 
mams,  was  very  properly  limited  by  the  viceroy  Ca- 
3  M  2  raccioli, 
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raecioli,  in  the  year  1785-  The  government  of  this 
nobleman  was  very  beneficial  to  Sicily?  as  he,  in  a  great 
meafure,  cleared  the  iilancl  of  the  banditti  that  ufed  to 
in  fed  it,  and  made  feveral  excellent  regulations  for  the 
eftablifhment  of  fecial  order  and  perfonal  fecurity.  He 
deferves  the  thanks  of  every  well-wiflier  to  mankind  for 
having  abolifhed  the  court  of  inquilition,  which  had 
been  eftabltfhed  in  this  country  by  Ferdinand  the  Ca¬ 
tholic,  and  made  dependent  on  the  authority  of  the 
grand  inquifitor  of  Spain.  Its  lafl  auto  da  fe  was  held 
in  the  year  1724,  when  two  perfons  were  burned.  At 
length  Charleo  III.  rendered  it  independent  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  inquifitor,  and  abridged  its  power,  by  forbidding  it 
to  make  ufe  of  the  torture,  and  to  inflift  public  pumfh- 
ments.  The  Marchefe  Squillace,  and  his  fucceffor  the 
Marehefe  Tanucci,  were  both  enemies  to  the  hierarchy; 
and,  during  their  viceroyalties,  took  care  to  appoint  fen- 
fible  and  liberal  men  to  the  office  of  inquifitor  :  the  lad 
of  whom  was  Ventimiglia,  a  man  of  a  mod  humane  and 
amiable  charadler,  who  heartily  wifhed  for  the  abolition 
of  this  diabolical  court,  and  readily  contributed  toward 
it.  While  he  held  the  office  of  inquifitor,  he  always 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  the  accufed;  and 
when  he  could  fuceed  no  other  way,  would  pretend  fome 
informality  in  the  trial.  The  total  annihilation  of  this 
indrument  of  the  word  of  tyranny  was  referved  for  Ca- 
raccioli.  A  pried  being  aceufed  to  the  inquifition,  was 
dragged  out  of  his  houfe  and  thrown  into  the  dungeon. 
He  was  condemned;  but,  on  account  of  informality,  and 
a  violation  of  judice  in  the  trial,  he  appealed  to  the 
viceroy,  who  appointed  a  committee  of  junds  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  proeefs.  The  inquifitor  refufed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  authority  of  this  commiffion  ;  pretending  that 
to  expofe  the  fecrets  of  the  holy  office,  and  to  fubmit 
its  decifions  to  the  examination  of  lay  judges,  would  be 
fo  inconiident  with  his  duty,  that  he  would  fee  the  in¬ 
quifition  abolifhed  rather  than  confent  to  it.  Caraccioli 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  procured  a  royal  mandate 
by  which  the  holy  office  was  at  once  annihilated.  He 
affimbled  all  the  nobility,  judges,  and  bifhops,  on  the 
27th  of  March  1782,  in  the  palace  of  the  inquilition, 
and  commanded  the  king's  order  to  be  read  ;  after 
which  lie  took  pofleffion  of  the  archives,  and  caufed  all 
the  prifons  to  be  fet  open  :  in  thefe  were  at  that  time 
only  two  prifoners,  who  had  been  condemned  to  per¬ 
petual  confinement  for  witchcraft.  The  papers  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  finances  were  preferved ;  but  all  the  red  were 
publicly  burned.  The  pofTeffions  of  the  holy  office  were 
affigned  to  the  ufe  of  churches  and  charitable  inflitu- 
tions  :  but  the  officers  then  belonging  to  it  retained 
their  falaries  during  their  lives.  Hie  palace  itfelf  is 
converted  into  a  cudomhoufe,  and  the  place  where  he¬ 
retics  were  formerly  roaded  alive  for  the  honour  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  is  now  changed  into  a  public  garden. 
The  cognizance  of  offences  againd  orthodoxy  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  bifhops  :  but  they  cannot  cite  any  one  to 
appear  before  them  without  permiffion  from  the  vice¬ 
roy  ;  neither  can  they  confine  any  perfon  to  a  folitary 
prifon,  nor  deny  him  the  privilege  of  writing  to  his 
friends,  and  converdng  freely  with  his  advocate.  The 
nobility  are  fo  numerous  in  this  ifland,  th^t  Labat  fays 
it  is  paved  with  noblemen.  The  general  affembly  of 
parliament  is  compofed  of  66  archbifhops,  bifhops,  ab¬ 
bots,  and  priors,  which  form  the  Bracchio  ecclefiadico. 
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Fifty-eight  princes,  27  dukes,  3 7  marquifies,  2  7  counts,  S:crnn;us 
I  vifcount,  and  79  barons,  form  the  militaire  ;  and  the 
demaniale  confifts  of  43  reprefentatives  of  free  towns. 

Out  of  each  bracchio  four  deputies  are  chofen  to  con¬ 
duct  public  bufinefs.  But  the  viceroy,  the  prince  of 
Butera,  and  the  praetor  of  Palermo,  are  always  the  three 
fird.  N.  B .  There  are  many  titled  perfons  that  have 
no  feat  in  the  affembly,  viz.  62  princes,  55  dukes,  87 
marquiffesj  I  count,  and  282  other  feudatories.  There 
are  three  arclibifhoprics  and  feven  bifhoprics ;  and  the 
ifland,  ever  fince  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  has 
been  divided  into  three  parts  or  valleys  ;  namely,  the 
Val  di  Demon* ,  Val  di  Noto ,  and  Val  di  Ma%%ara. 

SICINNIUS  (Dentatus),  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
lived  a  little  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings  from  Rome. 

He  was  in  1  20  battles  andfkirmifhes,  befides  fingle  com¬ 
bats,  in  all  of  which  he  came  off  conqueror.  He  ferved 
under  nine  generals,  all  of  whom  triumphed  by  his 
means.  In  thefe  battles  he  received  45  wounds  in  the 
fore-part  of  his  body,  and  not  one  in  his  back.  The 
fenate  made  him  great  prefents,  and  he  was  honoured 
with  the  name  of  the  Roman  Achilles. 

SICYOS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  moncecia,  and  to  the  order  of  fyngenefia  ; 
and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the  34th  or¬ 
der,  Cucurbit  ace  <e.  The  male  flowers  have  their  calyx 
quinquedentated,  their  corolla  quinquepartite,  and  there 
are  three  filaments.  The  female  flowers  have  their  calyx 
and  corolla  fimilar  ;  but  their  ftyle  is  trifid,  and  their 
drupa  monofpermous.  There  are  three  fpecies,  the  angu - 
lata>  laciniata,  and garciniy  which  are  all  foreign  plants. 

SIDA,  Yellow  or  Indian  Mallow ,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  monadelphia, 
and  to  the  order  of  polyandria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyf¬ 
tem  ranging  under  the  37th  order,*  Columnifer# .  The 
calyx  is  Ample  and  angulated ;  the  ftyle  is  divided  into 
many  parts  ;  there  are  feveral  capfules,  each  containing 
one  feed.  There  are  27  fpecies.  1.  The  Spinofa  ; 

2.  Anguftifolia  ;  3.  Alba;  4.  Rhombifolia ;  5.  Aim- 
folia  ;  6.  Ciliaris  ;  7.  Retufa  ;  8.  Triquetra  ;  9.  Jamai- 
cenfis  ;  10.  Carpinifolia  ;  ii.Vifcofa;  1  2.  Cordifolia ; 

13.  Umbellate;  14.  Paniculata  ;  15.  Atrofanguinea ; 

1 6.  Periplociiolia  ;  i7.Urens;  18.  Arborea;  19.  Oc- 
cidentalis  ;  20.  Americana;  21.  Abutilon  ;  22.  Mau- 
ritiana  ;  23.  Afiatica  ;  24.  Indica  ;  25.  Crifpa  ;  26. 
Criftata;  27.  Ternata.  The  firft  18  fpecies  have  15 
capfules  ;  the  reft  are  multicap fular.  They  are  all  na¬ 
tives  of  warm  climates  ;  and  moft  of  them  are  found  in 
the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies. 

The  Chinefe  make  cords  of  the  fida  abutilon.  This 
plant  loves  water,  and  may  be  advantageoufly  planted 
in  marfhes  and  ditches,  where  nothing  elfe  will  grow. 

From  experiments  made  by  the  Abbe  Cavanilles,  a  Spa¬ 
niard,  which  are  inferted  in  the  Mem.  de  /’  Acad.' Roy  ale 
it  appears  that  the  plants  fucceed  beft  when  fown  in 
May,  and  they  arrive  at  perfe&ion  in  three  months  and 
a  half.  The  maceration  of  the  fmaller  ftalks  is  finifhed 
in  about  1 5  days ;  of  the  larger  in  a  month.  The 
flrength  and  goodnefs  of  the  thread  appeared  to  be  in 
propot  tion  to  the  perfe&ion  of  the  vegetation,  and  to- 
the  diftance  the  plant  was  kept  at  from  other  plants. 

The  fibres  lie  in  ftrata,  of  which  there  are  fometimes 
fix  :  they  are  not  quite  ftraight,  but  preferve  an  undula¬ 
ting  dire&ion,  fo  as  to  form  a  network  in  their  natu- 
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pofitlons.  Their  fmell  refembles  that  of  hemp  ;  the  native  of  Spain 
fibres  are '-whiter,  but  more  dry  and  harfh  than  thofe  of 
>  hemp.  The  harfhnefs  is  owing  to  a  greeniffi  gluten 
which  count &s  the  fibres ;  and  the  white  colour  mull 
always  be  obtained  at  the  expence  of  having  this  kind 
of  thread  lefs  fupple  ;  when  of  its  natural  hue,  it  is  very 
foft  and  flexible.  'This  defcription  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  fida  ;  but  it  will  alfo  apply  to  the  malva  crifpa,  Pe¬ 
ruviana,  and  Mauritfana.  T  lie  malva  crifpa  gave,  how¬ 
ever,  the  greateft  quantity  of  fibres,  and  its  gluten  was 
mofl  copious.  The  fibres  of  the  fida  abutilon,  and  the 
malva  crifpa,  are  the  longed:  and  the  ftrongeft ;  thofe  of 
the  Peruviana  and  Mauritiana  are  the  fhorteft  and  weak- 
eft.  The  fibres  of  thofe  plants  which  had  loft  their 
leaves  are  lefs  ftrong,  though  of  equal  length  with  thofe 
which  had  preferved  them.  ' 

SIDDEE,  or  Sedee  :  an  Arabic  title,  by  which  nax,  mve 
the  A  by  ill  nians  or  Habafhysare  always  diftinguifhed  in  Lycioide. 
the  courts  of  Hindoftan  ;  where,  being  in  great  repute 
for  firmnefs  and  fidelity,  they  are  generally  employed  as 
commanders  of  forts  or  in  pofts  of  great  truft. 

SIDEREAL  year.  See  Astronomy- Index. 

SIBERIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  cryihls,  ufed  to  exprefs  thofe  altered  in  their  figure 
by  particles  of  iron.  Thefe  are  of  a  rhomboidal  figure, 
and  compofed  only  of  fix  planes.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  four  known  lpecies.  1.  A  colouilefs,  pellucid,  and 
thin  one  ;  found  in  confiderable  quantities  among  the 
iron  ores  of  the  foreft  of  Dean  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and 
in  feveral  other  places.  2.  A  dull,  thick,  and  brown 
one  ;  not  uncommon  in  the  fame  places  with  the  for¬ 
mer.  A ud,  3.  A  black  and  very  gloffy  kind,  a  foffil  of 
great  beauty  ;  found  in  the  fame  place  with  the  others, 
as  alfo  in  Leicefterfhire  and  SufTex. 

SIDE  RITE,  a  fubftance  difeovered  by  Mr  Meyer, 
and  by  him  fuppofed  to  be  a  new  metal ;  but  Me  firs 
Bergman  and  Kirwan  have  difeovered  that  it  is  nothing 
elfe  than  a  natural  combination  of  the  phofphoric  acid 
with  iron.  Mr  Klaproth  of  Berlin  alfo  came  to  the 
fame  conclufion,  without  any  communication  with  Mr 
Meyer.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  feparate  this  acid 
from  the  metal  ;  however,  he  found  the  artificial  com¬ 
pound  of  phofphoric  acid  and  iron  to  agree  in  its  pro¬ 
perties  with  the  calx  fideri  alba  obtained  by  Bergman 
and  Meyer  from  th'e  cold-fhort  iron  extraded  from  the 
fwampy  or  marfhy  ores.  The  difcovery  of  this  fub- 
ilance,  however,  may  be  accounted  an  important  affair 
in  chemiftry,  as  we  are  thus  furnifhed  with  an  immenfc 
quantity  of  phofphoric  acid,  which  might  be  applied  to 
ufeful  purpofes  if  it  could  be  feparated  from  the  me¬ 
tal. 

SIDERITIS,  Ironwort,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  didynamia,  and  to  the 
order  of  gymnofpermia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ran¬ 
ging  under  the  order,  Verticil! at  a.  The  flamina  are 
within  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  There  are  two  ftigmas, 
one  of  which  is  cylindrical  and  concave ;  the  other,  which 
flower,  is  membranous,  fnorter,  and  fheathing  the  other. 

The  fpecies  are.  13.  1.  The  Canarienfis,  or  Canary 

ironwort,  which  is  a  native  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
lflands  ;  2.  The  Candicans,  which  is  alfo  a  native  of 
Madeira;  3.  The  Syriaea,  a  native  of  the  Levant ;  4. 

The  Pcrfoliata,  a  native  of  the  Levant  ;  5.  The  Mon¬ 
tana,  a  native  of  Italy  and  Auftria  ;  6.  The  Elegans  ; 

7.  The  Romana,  a  native  of  Italy  ;  8.  The  Incana,  a 
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*  5  9*  The  HyfTbpuolia,  a  native  of  Italy  Sideroxy- 

and  the  Pyrenees ;  1  o.  The  Scordioides,  a  native  of  the  ion> 
fouth  of  France  ;  it.  The  Hirfuta,  which  is  indige-  Sidney> 
nous  in  the  fouth  of  Europe ;  1  2.  The  Ciliata  ;  i  7 
lhe  Lanata.  0 

SIDjiROXYLON,  Iron- wood,  in  botany  :  A  ge¬ 
nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria,  and 
to  the  order  of  monogynia ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
ranging  under  the  43d  order,  Dumob.  The  corolla  is 
cut  into  jo  parts,  the  lacinins  or  fegments  being  ineur- 
vated  alternately  ;  the  ftigma  is  fimple  ;  the  berry  con¬ 
tains  five  feeds.  i  here  are  ten  fpecies  :  1.  Mite  ; 

2.  Inerme,  fmooth  iron-wood  ;  3.  Melanophleum,  laurel- 
leaved  non-wood  j  4.  Fcetidiffirmim  ;  5.  Cymofum— 
both  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  6.  Sericeum, 
inky  iron-wood,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales  ;  7.  Te- 
nax,  filvery-leaved  iron-wood,  a  native  of  Carolina  ;  8, 
iron-wood,  a  native  of  North 


s,  willow-leaved  _ 

America  ;  9.  Spinofum,  thorny  iron-wood  of  afT 
a  native  of  Morocco  ;  10.  Decandrum. 

The  wood  of  thefe  trees  being  very  clofe  and  folid, 
has  given  occafion  for  this  name  to  be  applied  to  them 
it  being  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water.  As  they  are  na¬ 
tives  of  warm  countries,  they  cannot  be  preferved  in  this 
country  unlefs  they  arc  placed,  the  two  former  in  a 
warm  itove,  the  others  in  a  green-houfe.  They  are 
propagated  by  feeds,  when  thefe  can  be  procured  from 
abroad. 

n  ‘T)A‘LSlr  Pll]llP)>  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  at 
Fetifhurft  ,n  Kent  in  the  year  1554  :  His  father  was 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  an  Irifh  gentleman,  and  his  mother 
Mary  the  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Dudley  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland.  He  was  fent  when  very  young  to  Clirift 
church  college  at  Oxford,  but  left  the  univerfity  at  17 
to  fet  out  on  his  travels.  After  vifiting  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  England  in 
1575,  and  was  next  year  fent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  as 
tier  ambalfador  to  Randolph  emperor  of  Germany  On 
Ins  return  he  vifited  Don  John  of  Auftria,  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  great 
rcfpecL  I11  1579,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  feemed  on 
the  point  of  concluding  her  long  projeaed  marriage 
With  the  duke  of  Anjou,  Sir  Philip  wrote  her  a  letter, 
in  which  he  difluaded  her  from  the  match  with  unufual 
elegance  of  exprefiion,  as  well  as  force  of  reafoning. 
About  tins  time  a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  oc- 
canohed  his  withdrawing  from  court  ;  during  which  re. 
tirement  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  celebrated 
romance  called  Arcadia. 

In  1585,  after  the  queen’s  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  he  was  made  governor  of  Flulhing  and  matter  of 
the  horfe.  Here  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  both 
by  his  courage  and  conduct,  that  his  reputation  rofe  to 
the  higheft  pitch.  Fie  was  named,  it  is  pretended,  by 
the  republic  of  Poland  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  that 
crown,  and  might  even  have  been  elected  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interference  of  the  queen.  But  his  illu 
ttnous  career  was  foon  terminated  ;  for  in  1  586  he  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  and  carried  to  Arn- 
heim,  where  he  foon  after  died.  His  body  was  brought 
to  London,  and  buried  in  St  Paul’s  cathedral  He  h 
defenbed  by  the  writers  of  that  age  as  the  molt  perfect 
model  of  an  accomphfhed  gentleman  that  could  be  form- 
ed  even  by  the  wanton  imagination  of  poetry  or  fic¬ 
tion.  \  irtuous  condud,  polite  converfation,  hexoic  va¬ 
lour  ^ 
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lour,  and  elegant  erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him  temper.  Though  he  profeffed  his  belief  in  the  Chn- 

k- -v -  the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  Engliih  court:  and  as  ftian  religion,  he  was  an  enemy  to  an  eftablifted  church, 

the  credit  which  he  enjoyed  with  the  queen  and  the  and  even,  according  to  Burnet,  to  every  kind  of  public 
earl  ol  Leicefter  was  wholly  employed  in  the  encourage-  worfhip.  In  his  principles  he  was  a  zealous  republican : 
rnent  of  genius  and  literature,  his  oraifes  have  been  tranf-  government  was  always  his  favourite  itudy  ;  and  his  el- 
r.iitted  with  advantage  to  pofterit'y  No  perfon  was  fo  fays  on  that  fubjeft  are  a  proof  of  the  progrefs  which 
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low  as  not  to  become  an  obje&  of  his  humanity.  Af¬ 
ter  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  while  he  was  lyin g  on  the 
field  man  led  with  wounds,  a  bottle  o-  water  was 
broti  ht  him  to  relieve  his  thirft  ;  but  obferving  a  fol- 
dier  near  him  in  a  like  miftrable  condition,  he  faid, 
This  man's  m.  cfjity  is  pit  greater  th  1  min  ;  and  re- 
to  him  the  bon1  of  water,  Befides  his  Arcadia, 
he  wrote  feveral  firr-IlcT  pieces  both  in  profe  and  verfe, 
which  have  been  publdhed 

Sidney  (  A  Irernon),  w the  fecond  fon  cf  Robert 
carl  of  Leicefter!  and  cf  Dorothy  tided  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland.  He.  was  born  about  the  year 
j  6i  7.  During  the  civil  wars  he  took  part  againft  the 
king,  and  diftinguifhed  liimfeU  as  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  the  parliament.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  one 
cf  king  Charles’s  judges,  but  declined  appealing  in  that 
court.  During  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwel,  Sidney, 
who  was  a  violent  republican,  retired  to  the  country, 
and  fpent  his  time  in  writing  thofe  difeourfes  on  go¬ 
vernment  which  have  been  fo  defervedly  celebrated. 
After  the  death  of  the  Prote&or,  he  again  took  part 
in  the  public  tranfadFons  of  his  country,  and  was  abroad 
on  an  embafly  to  Denmark  when  king  Charles  was  re¬ 
stored.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  Hamburgh,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Francfort,  where  he  redded  till  1677,  when  he 
returned  to  England  and  obtained  from  the  kmg  a  par¬ 
don.  It  has  been  affirmed,  but  the  ftory  deferves  no 
credit,  that  during  his  refidence  abroad  king  Charles 
hired  ruffians  to  aflafiinate  him.  After  his  return  he 
made  repeated  attempts  to  procure  a  feat  in  parliament, 
but  all  of  them  proved  unfuccefsful.  After  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  commons  to  feclude  the  duke  of  York  from 
the  throne  had  been  defeated  by  the  fudden  difTolution 
of  parliament,  Sidney  joined  with  eagernefs  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  Ruffel,  Eflex,  and  Monmouth,  who  hadrefolved 
to  oppofe  the  duke’s  fuccefikm  by  force  of  arms.  Fre¬ 
quent  meetings  were  held  at  London ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  fet  of  fubordinate  confpirators,  who  were 
not,  however,  admitted  into  their  confidence,,  met  and 
embraced  the  molt  defperate  refolutions-  #  Keiling,  one 
of  thefe  men,  difeovered  the  whole  confpiracy  ;  and  Al¬ 
gernon  Sidney,  together  with  his  noble  aflociates,  was 
immediately  thrown  into  prifon,  and  no  art  was  left 
unattempted  in  order  to  involve  them  in  the  guilt  of 
the  meaner  confoirator? 

Howard,  an  abandoned  nobleman,  without  a  Angle 
fp ark  of  virtue  or  honour,  was  the  only  witnefs  againft 
Sidney  ;  but  as  the  law  required  two,  his  difeourfes  on 
government,  founl  unpublifhed  in  his  ctofet,  were  con- 
Itrued  into  treafon,  and  declared  equivalent  to  another 
witnefs.  It  was  in  vain  for  Sidney  to  plead  that  pa¬ 
pers  were  no  legal  evidence  ;  that  it  could  not  be  pro¬ 
ved  they  were  written  by  him  ;  and  that  if  they  were, 
they  contained  nothing  treafonable.  The  defence  was 
over  ruled  ;  he  was  declared  guilty,  condemned,  and  ex* 
ccuted  !  His  attainder  was  reverfed  in  the  firft  year  of 
king  William. 

He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  courage  ;  fteady  even 
to  obftmacy ;  of  a  fincere  but  rough  and  boifterous 


lie  made. 

SIDON  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of  Phoenicia  in  Afia, 
famous  in  Scripture  for  its  riches,  arifing  from  the  ex- 
tenfive  commerce  carried  on  by  its  inhabitants.  Heavy 
judgments  were  denounced  againft  the  Sidonians  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  wickednefs,  which  were  accompliflicd  in 
the  time  of  Ochus  king  of  Perfia  :  for  that  monarch  ha¬ 
ving  come  againft  them  with  an  army  on  account  of 
their  rebellion,  the  city  was  betrayed  by  its  king  ;  up¬ 
on  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  feized  with 
defpair  ;  they  fet  fire  to  their  houfts,  and  40,000, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  perifhed  in  the  flames. 

This  city  is  now  called  Saide,  and,  according  to  Mr 
Bruce’s  account,  not  only  its  harbour  is  filled  up  with 
fand,  but  the  pavement  of  the  ancient  city  flood  7 1  feet 
lower  than  the  ground  on  which  the  prefent  city  ftands. 
Volney  deicribes  it  as  an  ill-built  dirty  city.  Its 
length  along  the  fea-fhore  is  about  600  paces,  and  its 
breadth  150.  At  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  town  is 
the  caftie,  which  is  built  in  the  fea  itfelf,  80  paces  from 
the  main  land,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  arches.  I  o  the 
weft  of  this  caftie  is  a  fhoal  1 5  feet  high  above  the  fea, 
and  about  200  paces  long.  The  fpace  between  this 
fhoal  and  the  caftie  forms  the  road,  but  veflels  are  not 
fate  there  in  bad  weather.  The  fhoal,  which  extends 
along  the  town,  has  a  baton  inclofed  by  a  decayed  pier. 
This  was  the  ancient  port ;  but  it  is  fo  choaked  up  by 
fand,  that  boats  alone  can  enter  its  mouth  near  the 
caftie.  Fakr-el-din,  emir  of  the  Drufes,  deftroyed  all 
thefe  little  ports  from  Bairout  to  Acre,  by  finking  boats 
and  ftones  to  prevent  the  Turkifh  fhips  from  entering 
them.  The  bafon  of  Saide,  if  it  were  emptied,  might 
contain  20  or  25  fnvall  veftels.  On  the  fide  of  the  fea, 
the  town  is  abfolutely  without  any  wall;  and  that  which 
enclofes  it  on  the  land  fide  is  no  better  than  a  prifon- 
wall.  The  whole  artillery  does  not  exceed  fix  cannons, 
and  thefe  are  without  carriages  and  gunners.  The  gar- 
rifon  fcarcely  amounts  to  ico  men.  The  water  comes 
from  the  river  Aoula,  through  open  canals,  from  which 
it  is  fetched  by  the  women.  Thefe  canals  ferve  alfo  to 
water  the  orchards  of  mulberry  and  lemon  trees. 

Saide  is  a  confiderable  trading  town,  and  is  the  chief 
emporium  of  Damafcus  and  the  interior  country.  The 
French,  who  are  the  only  Europeans  to  be  found  there, 
have  a  conful,  and  five  or  fix  commercial  houfes.  Their 
exports  confift  in  filks,  and  particularly  in  raw  and  fpun 
cottons.  The  manufa&ure  of  this  cotton  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  art  of  the  inhabitants,  the  number  of  whom  may  be 
eftimated  at  about  5000.  It  is  45  miles  weft  fiom  Da¬ 
mafcus.  E.  Long.  36.  5.  N.  Lat.  37. 

SIDUS  Georgium,  in  aftronomy,  a  new  primary  _ 
planet,  difeovered  by  Dr  Herfchell  m  the  year  1781. 

By  mod  foreign,  and  even  by  fome  Britifh  philofophers, 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  H erf  Ml ,  an  honour  which  is 
tlue  to  the  diicoverer.  As  the  other  planets  are  di¬ 
ftinguifhed  by  marks  or  chara&ers,  the  planet  Herichell 
ib  diftinguifhed  by  an  H,  the  initial  letter  of  the  difeo- 
verer’s  name,  and  a  crofs  to  fhow  that  it  is  a  Chriftian 
planet.  From  many  calculations  of  our  beft  ailrono- 
r  £  mers 
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Siege  mcrs  and  mathematicians,  fays  Dr  Herfchelf,  I  have 

U  colle&ed  the  following  particulars,  as  moft  to  be  de- 

Sierr%  pended  upon. 

Place  of  the  node  -  -  2s  iH  49'  3c" 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  -  43'  35/ 

Place  of  the  perihelion  -  1 7  xd  1 3'  1 7" 

Time  of  the  perihelion  paffage  Sep.  7.  1799 
Eccentricity  of  the  orbit  ,82034 
Half  the  greater  axis  19,07904 
Revolution  -  83,3364  h derial  years. 

From  my  own  obfervations  on  this  planet’s  apparent 
diameter,  which  I  have  found  cannot  well  be  lefs  than 
4",  nor  indeed  much  greater,  we  infer,  that  its  real  dia¬ 
meter  is  to  that  of  the  earth  as  4,454  to  1  ;  and  hence 
it  appears  to  be  of  very  confiderable  bulk,  and,  except 
Saturn  and  Jupiter,  by  far  the  large!!  of  the  remaining 
planets.  Its  light  is  of  a  bluffh-white  colour,  and  in 
brilliancy  between  that  of  the  Moon  and  of  Venus. 
With  a  telefcope  which  magnifies  about  300  times,  it 
appears  to  have  a  very  well  defined  vifible  difk  ;  but  with 
inftruments  of  a  fmall  power,  it  can  hardly  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  a  fixed  flar  of  between  the  fixth  and  fe- 
venth  magnitude.  In  a  very  fine  clear  night,  when 
the  moon  is  abfent,  it  may  alfo  be  feen  by  the  naked 
eye. 

SIEGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  to  furround  a  fortified 
place  with  an  army,  and  approach  it  by  paflages  made 
in  the  ground,  fo  as  to  be  covered  again!!  the  hre  of  the 
place. 

SIEGEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Wetteravia,  with 
a  caftle  and  the  title  of  a  principality,  which  it  gives 
to  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  NafTau.  It  is  feated  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat. 
5°-  53- 

SIENNA,  a  large,  ancient,  and  celebrated  city  of 
Tufcany  in  Italy  ;  capital  of  the  Siennefe,  with  an 
archbifnop’s  fee,  a  famous  univerfity,  and  a  citadel.  It 
is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  furrounded 
with  an  old  wall.  The  metropolitan  church  is  much 
efteemed  by  travellers ;  and  though  it  is  a  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture,  the  archite&ure  is  admirable.  It  is  built  with 
black  and  white  marble,  and  the  pavement  is  of  Mofaic 
work.  The  town  is  adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
palaces,  fountains,  and  fuperb  churches,  as  alfo  a  mag¬ 
nificent  hofpital.  T  he  great  area  is  round,  and  the  houfes 
about  it  are  of  the  fame  height,  fupported  by  piazzas, 
under  which  people  may  walk  in  hot  or  rainy  weather  ; 
in  the  middle  is  a  bafon,  which  can  be  filled  with  water 
at  any  time,  to  reprefent  a  fea  fight  with  fmall  veffels. 
The  Italian  language  is  taught  here  with  fuch  purity, 
that  a  great  many  foreigners  frequent  it  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  It  is  feated  on  three  eminences,  in  a  fertile  foil, 
in  E.  Long.  1 1.  1 1.  N.  Lat.  43.  10. 

SIENNESE,  a  duchy  in  Italy  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Florentine,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fea  and  the  duchy  of  Caftro,  on  the  eaf!  by  the 
Perugino  and  Or^ietano,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  and  the  Tufcan  fea  ;  being  about  55  miles  in 
length,  and  a3  much  in  breadth.  The  foil  is  pretty  fer¬ 
tile,  efpecially  in  mulberry  trees,  which  feed  a  great 
number  of  filk- worms ;  and  there  are  fevcral  mineral 
fprings.  Sienna  is  the  capital  town. 

SIERRA  leona,  a  large  country  on  the  weft  coaft 
sf  Africa,  which  fomc  extend  from  the  Grain  Coaft 


on  the  fouth  eaft  to  Cape  Verga  or  Vega  on  the  north-  Sierra, 
weft,  7.  e.  between  70  and  io°  N.  Lat.  Others,  how- 
ever,  confine  the  country  between  Cape  Verga  and  Cape 
Tagrin.  There  runs  through  it  a,  great  river  of  the 
fame  name,  of  which  the  fource  is  unknown,  but  the 
mouth  is  in  longitude  1  ?.  30.  weft,  lat.  8.  5.  north,  and 
is  nine  miles  wide.  The  climate  and  foil  of  this  tra<ft  of 
country  appear  to  be,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  among 
the  beft  in  Africa,  or  at  leaf!  the  moft  favourable  to 
European  conftitutions.  The  heat  is  much  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  but  on  the  higher  grounds 
there  is  a  cool  fea  breeze,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts 
the  air  is  very  temperate.  According  to  Lieutenant 
Matthew,*  “  Sierra  Leona,  if  properly  cleared  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  would  be  equal  in  falubrity  and  fuperior  in  pro¬ 
duce  to  any  of  the  iilands  in  the  Weft  Indies  and 
others  have  affirmed,  that  “  the  air  is  better  fora  man’s 
health  than  in  many  places  of  Europe.”  Thefe  advan¬ 
tages  of  climate  induced  the  Engliih  to  eftablifti  a  fa&o- 
ry  at  Sierra  Leona ;  but  they  chofe  not  the  moft  health¬ 
ful  fituation.  For  the  benefit  of  a  fpring  of  good  wa¬ 
ter  they  fixed  their  refidence  in  a  low  valley,  which  is 
often  overfpread  w-ith  mills  and  noifome  vapours,  while 
the  air  is  clear  and  ferene  on  the  fuinmits  of  the  hills,  to 
which  water  from  the  well  might  be  eafily  canied. 

The  animal  productions  of  this  country  are  lions, 
from  which  it  has  its  name ;  leopards,  hyaenas,  mu!k 
cats,  and  many  kinds  of  weafels  ;  the  japanzee  or  chim¬ 
panzee,  a  fpecies  of  iimia,  which  has  a  ftill  more  ftri- 
king  refemblance  to  the  human  figure  than  even  the 
ouran  outang  ;  porcupines,  wild  hogs,  fquirrels,  and 
antelopes.  Befides  thefe,  which  are  natives  of  the 
country,  oxen  thrive  in  it,  and  even  grow  fat ;  affes 
too  are  employed  in  labour,  and  do  not  fuller  by  the 
climate  ;  but  Iheep  fuffer  much  from  the  heat,  change 
their  wool  into  hair,  grow  lean  and  increafe  very  little 
while  the  hardy  goat  is  here  as  prolific  and'  large  as  in 
any  other  country.  Of  the  birds  which  frequent  the 
woods  of  Sierra  Leona  we  can  give  no  pcrfeC!  account. 

A  ipecies  of  crane  is  mentioned  as  eafily  tamed  ;  com¬ 
mon  poultry  multiply  fail  ;  ducks  thrive  well,  but  getfe 
and  turkeys  feem  not  to  agree  with  the  climate.  Tur¬ 
tles  of  all  kinds  are  very  common,  and  fometimes  of  a 
large  fize.  Crocodiles  or  alligators  of  a  non-defeript 
fpecies  have  been  found  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
lizards  of  fix  different  fpecies.  Snakes,  which  are  al- 
moft  innumerable,  haunt  the  houfes  in  the  night  in 
fearch  5  of  poultry;  and  one  was  obferved  which  mea- 
fured  j8  feet,  but  was  happily  found  not  to  be  venom¬ 
ous.  Fifhes  are  in  great  variety  both  in  the  fea  and  in 
the  rivers.  Befides  the  whale,  the  fhark,  ftinging  ray, 
and  porpoife,  there  are  eels,  horfe-rnackarei,  tarpoons, 
cavillos,  mullets,  fnappers,  yellow- tails,  old-maids,  ten- 
pounders,  and  fome  other  fifties  ;  all  of  which,  except 
the  eels  and  ten-pounders,  are  efteemed  fine  eating.  Oy- 
fters  are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  another  fheli- 
fifh,  which  the  natives  eat.  Among  the  zoophites* 
none  i3  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  common  fponger 
which  covers  all  the  fandy  beaches  of  the  river,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  Buliom  fnene,  and  would  fetch  a  high,  * 
price  in  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  numerous  vegetable  productions  of  Sierra 
Leona,  our  limits  will  permit  us  only  to  mention  the 
following..  Rice,  which  is  the  plant  chiefly  cultivated,, 
as  the  natives  fubiii!  almeft  entirely  upon  it,  grows  both. 
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in  the  high  and  low  grounds.  It  profpers  indeed  bed 
in  fwamps,  though  the  grain  is  better  in  a  drier  foil. 
Next  to  rice  the  caffada  conftitutes  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  is  cultivated  with  great  care.  The 
country  likewife  produces  yams,  various  kinds  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  eddoes,  or  the  arum  efculentum.  Oil- palm,  plan¬ 
tains,  and  bananas  ;  papaw,  guava,  oranges  and  limes; 
pompions,  melons,  and  cucumbers  ;  pine-apples,  pigeon- 
peas,  which  dreffed  like  Englifh  peas  are  a  good  pulfe  ; 
maize  or  Indian  corn  ;  millet,  cocoa-nut  trees  ;  ockra  ; 
the  tallow-tree  ;  a  great  variety  of  tamarinds  ;  different 
kinds  of  fig-trees  and  plums  ;  a  kind  of  fruit  refembling 
grapes,  but  more  acid  and  acrid  ;  cherries  refembling  a 
fine  nedarine  in  tafle  ;  a  fpecies  of  the  bread  fruit-tree; 
the  cream  fruit,  fo  called  becaufe  when  wounded  it 
yields  a  fine  white  juice  refembling  fugar  or  the  bell 
milk,  of  which  the  natives  are  very  fond  ;  the  mala- 
guetta  pepper,  or  grains  oi  paradife  ;  a  new  fpecies  of 
nutmeg,  but  whether  fo  good  as  the  common  fort  has 
not  yet  been  afeertained  ;  a  new  fpecies  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  as  ufeful  as  the  other  ; 
and  cola,  a  fruit  highly  efleemed  by  the  natives  for  the 
fame  virtues  with  that  bark  ;  the  ricinus,  caflia,  dye- 
fluffs,  and  gums,  of  great  value  ;  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
fugar-canes,  which,  it  is  thought,  would  thrive  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  under  proper  cultivation. 

Confidering  the  ardour  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Eu- 
rope  for  fettling  colonies  in  diflant  regions  of  the  globe, 
it  is  fomewhat  furpriiing  that  a  climate  fo  temperate 
and  a  foil  fo  productive  as  that  of  Sierra  Leona  did  not 
long  ago  attract  their  ROtice.  But  it  was  left  to  be  co¬ 
lonized  for  a  better  purpofe  than  that  which  firlt  drew 
the  natives  of  Europe  to  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  Ame¬ 
rican  continent.  Being  thinly  inhabited,  Sierra  Leona 
appeared  to  fome  benevolent  gentlemen  in  England  a 
place  where,  without  incommoding  the  natives,  a  fufii- 
cient  quantity  of  ground  might  be  bought  on  which  to 
fettle  a  great  number  of  free  negroes,  who  in  1786 
fwarmed  in  London  in  idlenefs  and  want.  About 
400  of  thefe  wretches,  together  with  60  whites,  mofl- 
ly  women  of  bad  character  and  in  ill  health,  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  fent  out,  at  the  charge  of  government,  to 
Sierra  Leona.  Necefiity,  it  was  hoped,  would  make 
them  induflrious  and  orderly ;  and  Captain  Thomfon 
of  the  navy,  who  conducted  them,  obtained,  for  their 
tile,  a  grant  of  land  to  his  majefly  from  king  Tom,  the 
neighbouring  chief,  and  afterwards  from  Naimbanna, 
the  king  of  the  country.  The  colony,  however,  foon 
went  to  ruin  ;  but  the  land  which  they  occupied  being 
about  20  miles  fquare,  his  majefly  was  enabled  to  grant 
by  ad  of  parliament  to  another  colony  founded  on  bet¬ 
ter  principles  and  for  a  ftill  nobler  purpofe. 

The  moft  intelligent  members  of  that  fociety,  which 
has  laboured  fo  flrenuoufly  to  procure  an  abolition  of 
the  flave-tradc,  juflly  concluding  that  the  natives  of 
Guinea  would  reap  very  little  benefit  from  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  their  objed,  unlefs  they  fhotild  be  taught  the 
principles  of  religion  and  the  arts  of  civil,  life,  which 
alone  can  render  them  really  free,  conceived  the  plan 
of  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leona  to  be  fettled  for  the  truly 
generous  purpofe  of  civilizing  the  Africans  by  main¬ 
taining  with  them  a  friendly  intercourfe,  arid  a  commerce 
in  every  thing  but  men.  This  plan,  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  but  at  a  very  great  expence.  Subfcrip- 
tione  were  therefore  opened  upon  rational  and  equitable 
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terms,  and  a  film  deemed  fufneient  was  fpeedily  railed,  Siarra. 
An  ad  of  parliament  was  pafTed  in  favour  of  the  fub-  v— 1 

feribers,  by  which  they  were  incorporated  by  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  the  Sierra  Leona  Company  ;  and  in  purfu- 
ance  of  that  ad  they  held  their  fi rft  meeting  at  London 
orr  the  19th  of  Odober  1791,  when  the  following 
gentlemen  wore  chofen  diredors  for  that  year. 

“  Henry  Thornton,  Efq;  M.  P.  chairman— Philip 
Sanfom,  Efq;  deputy  chairman — Sir  Charles  Middle - 
ton,  Bart. — Sir  George  Young,  Knt. — William  Wil- 
berforce,  Efq;  M.  P.— Rev.  Thomas  Clarkfon,  A.  M. 

— Jofeph  Hardcaflle,  Efq; — John  Kingflon,  Efq;  — 

Samuel  Parker,  Efq;— Granville  Sharp,  Efq; — William 
Sandford,  Efq; — Vickeris  Taylor,  Efq; — George  Wolf, 

Efq.” 

The  diredors  having  dated  the  natural  advantages 
of  Sierra  Leona,  and  its  prefent  miferable  condition, 
obferved,  that  they  had  not  merely  to  edablifh  a  com¬ 
mercial  fadory,  but  that,  to  introduce  civilization,  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  a  fafe  trade,  the  company  mnd  provide 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  perfons  and  property  of  the  co- 
lonids.  The'  diredors  therefore  refolved,  that  three  or 
four  vefTels  fhould  fail  at  once,  with  fuch  a  number  of 
people  as  would  be  able  to  prote<d  and  affid  each  other; 
with  goods  both  for  trade  and  for  the  fupply  of  the  co¬ 
lony.  Accordingly  feveral  vefTels  failed,  having  on 
board  a  council  for  the  government  of  the  colony  and 
the  management  of  the  company’s  affairs  ;  a  number  of 
artificers  and  other  fervants  of  the  company  ;  fome  fol- 
diers,  and  a  very  few  Englifh  fettlers.  The .  diredors 
were  laudably  cautious  in  the  choice  of  colonifls./Fhey 
admitted  into  the  fociety  no  white  man  of  .  bad  charac¬ 
ter,  or  who  was  not  a  declared  enemy  to  the  flave-trade; 
and  as  the  chief  objed  of  their  enterprife.was  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  natives,  it  was  with  great  propriety  that 
they  chofe  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  fettlers  from 
the  free  negroes  iii  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  borne  arms 
for  the  Britifh  government  during  the  American  war. 

The  fuperintendant  and  council  were  particularly  in- 
flruded  to  feenre  to  all  blacks  and  people  of  colour,  at 
Sierra  Leona,  equal  rights  and  equal  treatment,  in  all 
refpeds,  with  whites.  They  were  to  be  tried  by  jury, 
as  well  as  others  ;  and  the  council  was  defired  to  allot  to 
the  blacks  employments  fuited  to  their  prefent  abilities, 
and  to  afford  them  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  their 
talents.  All  pradicahle  means  of  maintaining  fubordi- 
liation  were  direded  to  be  nfed  ;  and  the  council  was 
efpecially  infliudcd  to  promote  religion  and  morals,  by 
fupporting  public  worfhip  and  the  due  obfervance  of 
the  Sabbath,  and.  by  the  inflrudion  of  the  people,  and 
the  education  of  children.  But  no  peifon  was  to  be 
prevented  from  performing  or  attending  religious  wor¬ 
ship  in  whatever  place,  time,  or  manner,  he  might  think 
fit,  or  from  peaceably  inculcating  his  own  religious  opi¬ 
nions.  Orders  were  given  in  choofing  the  feite  ©f  a 
town,  to  confider  health  as  the  firlt  objed  ;  and  the 
firlt  town  was  direded  to  be  called  Frec-Lovon.  Arti¬ 
cles  for  building  and  cultivation  were  fent  out,  befides 
the  cargoes  for  profecuting  the  company’s  commerce  ; 
and  fchools  for  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  were 
ordered  to  be  fet  up  for  the  purpofe  of  inilruding  the 
children  of  fuch  natives  as  fhould  be  willing  to  put  them 
under  the  company’s  care. 

The  leading  objed  of  the  company  was  to  fubflitute, 
for  that  difgracefnl  traffic  which  has  too  long  fubfifled, 
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a  [air  commerce  with  Africa,  and 
might  be  expe&ed  to  attend  it.  Conliderable  advan- 
tages  appeared  hereby  likely  to  refult  to  Great  Britain, 
not  only  from  our  obtaining  feveral  commodities  cheap¬ 
er,  but  alfo  from  opening  a  market  for  Britifh  manu¬ 
factures,  to  the  increaling  demands  of  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  afiign  a  limit.  From  this  connection,  Africa 
was  likely  to  derive  the  dill  more  important  benefits  of 
religion,  morality,  and  civilization.  To  accomplifh 
thefe  purpofes,  it  was  neceffary  for  the  company  to 
pofTefs  a  trad  of  land,  as  a  repofitory  for  their  goods, 
and  which  the  Africans  might  cultivate  in  peace,  fecure 
from  the  ravages  of  the  flave-trade.  It  had  been  afeer- 
tained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  climate  and  foil  of 
Africa  were  admirably  fuited  to  the  growth  of  fuo-ar, 
fpices,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  and  every  other  fpc- 
cies  of  tropical  produce.  'Hie  company  propofed  to 
initruCi  the  natives  to  raife  thele  articles,  and  to  fet  them 
the  example,  by  a  fpirited  cultivation,  on  its  own  ac¬ 
count.  DireCfions  were  given  to  the  company's  commer¬ 
cial  agent  to  pufh  forward  a  trade,  in  a  mode  preferibed, 
in  the  prefent  produce  of  Afiica.  Meafures  were  taken 
for  cultivating,  on  the  company's  account,  the  moil 
profitable  tropical  produce  ;  and  in  particular,  a  perfon 
of  long  experience  in  the  Weft  Indies  was  ordered  to 
begin  a  fugar  plantation.  A  mineralogift  and  botaniit 
were  likewife  engaged  to  go  out  and  explore  the  coun¬ 
try  for  new  articles  of  commerce. 

Every  thing  being  thus  fettled  upon  the  moft  equita¬ 
ble  and  benevolent  principles,  the  fhips  failed  with  the 
Britilh  colonifts,  to  whom,  in  March  1  792,  were  added 
}  *3 1  blacks  Nova  Scotia.  The  native  chiefs  be¬ 
ing  reconciled  to  the  plan,  and  made  to  underf'tand  its 
beneficent  tendency  towards  their  people,  the  colony 
proceeded  to  build  Free-Town ,  on  a  dry  and  rather  ele¬ 
vated  fpot  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river.  It  occupied 
between  70  and  80  acres,  its  length  being  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  and  its  breadth  nearly  the  fame  ;  and  it 
contained  near  40©  houfes,  each  having  one-twelfth  of 
an  acre  annexed,  on  which  a  few  vegetables  were  raifed. 
There  were  nine  ftretts  running  from  north-weft  to  fouth- 
e&ft,  and  three  crofs  ftreets,  all  80  feet  wide,  except  one 
of  160  feet,  in  the  middle  of  which  were  all  the  public 
buildings.  Thefe  confifled  of  a  governor’s  houfe  and 
offices ;  a  large  ftore-houfe ;  a  large  hofpital ;  fix  or 
eight  other  houfes,  offices,  and  (hops,  occupied  by  the 
company’s  fervants  ;  and  a  church  capable  of  contain- 
ing  800  people.  The  colonifts  at  firft  fuffered  much 
from  the  rainy  feafon,  againft  which  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  provide  fufficient  prote&iou  ;  but  at  the  end 
of  it  they  lecovered  in  a  great  meafure  their  health  and 
fpirits,  and  proceeded  with  alacrity  to  execute  the  va¬ 
rious  purpofes  of  their  fettlement.  To  excite  emulation 
m  culture,  the  government  gave  premiums  to  thofe  co¬ 
lonifts  who  raifed  the  greateft  quantities  of  rice,  yams, 
eddoes,  cabbages,  Indian  corn,  and  cotton^  refpe&ively. 
To  limit  the  exccftes  of  the  flave-trade,  and  gain  the 
favour  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  the  directors  inftinft- 
ed  the  governor  and  council  to  redeem  any  native  from 
the  neighbourhood,  who  ffiould  be  unjuftly  fold  either 
to  or  by  a  Britifh  fubjed.  The  fervants  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  condnded  themfelves  with  the  utmofi  propriety,  be¬ 
ing  fober,  moral,  and  exemplary  ;  and  from  the  labours 
of  the  clergymen  were  derived  fervices  highly  important 
in  every  point  of  view.  Before  the  end  of  two  years 
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ilUhe  bleffings  which  from  the  inftitutlon  of  the  Colony,  order  and  induflry  Sierra. 

had  begun  to  (how  their  effefts  in  an  increaling  profpe- 1 
The  woods  had  been  cut  down  to  the  diftanceof 
about  three  Englifli  miles  all  round  the  town.  By  thefe 
means  the  climate  had  become  healthier,  and  ficknefs 
lad  diminiflied.  The  fame  of  the  colony  had  fpread  not 
only  along  the  whole  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,but  alfo  to 
parts  far  diftant  from  the  coall  ;  embaflies  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  mod  friendly  nature  from  kings  and  prin¬ 
ces  feveral  hundred  miles  diftant ;  and  the  native  chiefs 
had  begun  to  fend  their  children  to  the  colony,  with 
lull  confidence,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  ac¬ 
counts,  and  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Chriitian  religion. 

Jn  a  word,  it  was  not  without  grounds  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  looked  forward  to  that  joyful  period  when,  by  the 
influence  of  the  company’s  meafures,  the  continent  of 
Africa  mould  be  refeued  from  her  prefent  (late  of  dark- 
neis  and  milery,  and  exhibit  a  delightful  fame  of  Unfit 
and  knowledge,  of  civilization  and  order,  of  peaceful 
induftry  and  domeftic  comfort.  On  their  beneficent 
exertions  they  hoped  with  confidence  for  the  bleffing  of 
■Providence  ;  they  were  countenanced  and  fupported  by 
the  Britifh  government;  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  prefent  war,  the  French  Convention  authorifed  one 
of  their  agents  to  write  to  the  directors,  requefting  a 
full  account  of  the  defign  of  the  inftitution,  and  the 
names  of  the  (hips  employed  in  their  fervice,  and  affu- 
ring  them  of  the  good  wi(hes  of  the  French  government 
tolo  noble  an  undertaking.  How  comoletely  that 
government  fulfilled  its  promife  is  very  generally  known. 

-Having  vindicated  the  rights  of  man  in  Europe  by  the 
violation  of  every  principle  of  truth  and  juftfee,  theyde- 
termmed  by  the  fame  means  to  give  light  and  liberty  to 
the  Africans  ;  and  that  they  have  fully  carried  their  de¬ 
termination  into  effect  will  be  feen  by  the  following  eX- 
traa  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Afzelius,  the  company’s  bota¬ 
niit,  dated  Sierra  Leona,  1 5 th  November  1794.  “  Tli 
Fiench  have  been  here  and  have  ruined  us.  They  ar- Part  il.  ’ 
rived  on  the  28th  of  September  laft,  early  in  the  morn-P-  jSc- 
mg,  with  a  fleet  confiding  of  one  large  (hip,  two  fri¬ 
gates,  two  armed  brigs,  and  one  cutter,  together  with 
two  large  armed  merchant  (hips,  taken  by  them  at  the 
Ides  de  Lofs,  an  Englifli  Have  fa&ory  to  the  north  of 
our  colony,  and  which  they  have  alfo  deftroyed  and 
burnt.  So  well  had  they  concealed  their  nation,  that 

Zu  TT  for  En£1;ftl-  They  Englifli-  • 

built  veflels,  which  were  rigged  in  the  Enaliffi  way. 

1  hey  (howed  the  Englifh  flag,  and  had  their  Tailors,  at 
lead  thofe  we  faw  on  deck,  dreffed  like  Englifli.  I„  (hort. 
we  did  not  perceive  our  miftake  till  we  obferved  them 
pointing  their  guns.  We  had  not  (Length  fufficient  to 
refift,  and  therefore  our.  governor  gave  orders,  that  as 
loon  as  they  ffiould  begin  to  fire,  the  Britilh  fla*  (hould 
be  (truck,  and  a  flag  of  truce  lioifted.  Accordingly 
this  was  done,  but  dill  they  continued  firing,  and  did 
much  damage,  both  within  and  without  the  town 
i  heykdled.two  people  and  wounded  three  or  four  But’ 
as  we  did  not  underftand  the  meaning  of  this  proceed! 
ing,  we  a  (bed  them  for  an  explanation  ;  and  they  an. 
fwered  us,  that  we  (hould  difplay  the  dag  of  libertv  as  a 
proof  of  our  (ubmiffion.  We  affured  them  that  it 
(hould  already  have  been  done,  if  we  had  had  any 
which  terminated  the  hoftilities  from  the  (hips  In  the 
mean  time,  mod  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from  the 
the  town,  having  taken  with  them  as  much  of  their 
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Sierra*  property  as  they  conveniently  could  in  filch  a  hurry.  I 
J  was  with  the  governor,  together  with  a  number  of  0* 
thers  ;  but  as  foon  as  I  was  certain  they  were  enemies, 

I  went  towards  my  own  houfe  with  a  view  to  fave  as 
much  as  poffzble  of  my  property  and  natural  collections; 
but  was  received  in  fuch  manner,  that  I  could  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  proceed.  My  houfe  wasfituated  near  the  fhore, 
and  unfortunately  juft  oppofite  the  frigate  which  fired. 

I  faw  the  balls  paffmg  through  the  houfe,  and  heard 
them  whizzing  about  my  ears  I  faw  that  I  fliould 
lofe  all  my  property  ;  but  life  was  dearer  to  me,  and  I 
haftened  to  the  woods. 

“In  the  afternoon  the  enemy  landed,  finding  the  town 
rlmoft  deftitute  of  people,  but  rich  in  provifions,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  other  (lores.  They  began  immediately  to  break 
open  the  lioufes  and  to  plunder.  What  they  did  not 
want,  they  deftroyed,  burnt,  or  threw  into  the  river. 
They  killed  all  the  cattle  and  animals  they  found  in  the 
fields  or  ftreets,  yards,  or  elfewhere,  not  fparing  even 
afles,  dogs,  and  cats.  Thefe  proceedings  they  conti¬ 
nued  the  whole  fucceeding  week,  till  they  had  entirely 
ruined  our  beautiful  and  profpering  colony  ;  and  when 
they  found  nothing  more  worth  plundering,  they  fet 
fire  to  the  public  buildings  and  all  the  houfes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Europeans  ;  and  burnt,  as  they  faid,  by  mif- 
take  nine  or  ten  houfes  of  the  colon  ills.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  were  not  lefs  aClive  on  the  water.  I  hey 
fent  three  of  their  veffels  to  Bailee  ifland,  an  Englifh 
(lave  faftory  higher  up  the  river,  which  they  plundered 
and  burnt,  together  with  fome  (lave  fhips  lying  there. 
They  took  befides  about  10  or  12  prizes,  including 
the  company’s  veffels.  Moft  of  thefe  they  unloaded 
and  burnt.  They  took  along  with  them  alfo  two  of 
our  armed  veffels,  one  of  which  was  a  large  {hip,  laden 
with  provifiors,  and  which  had  been  long  expeCted  ; 
but  (he  unfortunately  arrived  a  few  days  too  foon,  and 
was  taken  with  her  whole  cargo.  We  expeCted  at  leaft 
to  receive  our  private  letters,  but  even  this  was  refufed, 
and  they  were  thrown  overboard.  At  laft,  after  in- 
11  iCling  on  us  every  hardfhip  we  could  fuffer,  only  fpa¬ 
ring  0111  lives  and  the  houfes  of  the  colonifts,  they  failed 
on  the  12th  of  OCIober  laft,  at  noon,  proceeding  down¬ 
wards  to  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  left  us  in  the  moft  dread¬ 
ful  fttuation,  without  provifions,  medicines,  clothes, 
houfes,  or  furniture,  See.  See.  and  I  fear  much,  that  moft 
of  us  fhould  have  perifhed,  had  not  our  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood,  both  natives  and  Europeans,  who  were 
fo  happy  as  to  efcape  the  enemy,  been  fo  kind  as  to 
fend  us  what  they  could  fpare.  In  the  mean  time,  moft 
of  us  have  either  been,  or  ftill  are,  very  lick,  and  many 
have  died  for  want  of  proper  food  and  medicine.  The 
worft,  however,  is  now  paft.  At  leaft  we  are  not  in 
any  want  of  provifion,  although  of  the  coarfeft  kind, 
but  are  deftitute  of  the  moft  necelfary  articles  and  uten- 
fils  for  the  houfe,  the  table,  and  the  kitchen.” 

It  was  thus  that  the  Convention  executed  their  pur- 
pofe  or  fpreading  light  and  lihertv  through  the  world.  The 
Sierra  Leona  colony  was  eftabliflied  for  no  other  end 
than  to  abolifli  the  flave-trade,  to  enlighten  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  and  to  render  them  virtuous,  rational,  free,  and 
happy  ;  and  thofe  powerful  patrons  of  the  rights  of 
man  deftroyed  that  colony  with  many  circumftances  of 
the  moft  wanton  cruelty.  Though  Mr  Afzelius'is  a 
Swede,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  proteCIed  by 
the  laws  of  neutrality,  they  burnt  his  houfe  with  the 


reft  ;  deprived  him  of  his  trunks,  his  clothes,  and  his 
bed  ;  deftroyed  the  natural  curiofities  which  he  had  col- 
leded  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  ;  and  carried  away  the  ^ 

inftruments  by  means  of  which  only  he  could  colled' 

It  i?  with  pleafure,  however,  tjiat  we  learn  from 


more. 

the  proceedings  of  the  general  court  held  on  the  25th 
of  February  179 5,  that  the  diredors  do  not  yet  defpair 
of  the  colony  ;  and  that  they  have  adopted  the  moft 
prudent  meafures  to  avert  all  fuch  calamities  in  future. 

That  their  benevolent  labours  may  be  finally  crowned 
with  fuccefs  is  our  earned  prayer,  in  which  we  fhall, 
doubtlefs,  be  joined  by  every  good  Chriftian. 

SIERRA  morena,  mountains  of  Andalufia  in 
Spain. 

SIEUR,  a  title  of  refped  among  the  French,  like 
that  of  majler  among  us.  It  is  much  ufed  by  lawyers, 
as  alfo  by  fuperiors  in  their  letters  to  inferiors. 

§IFANTO,  or  Siphanto,  an  ifland  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  to  the  weft  of  Paros,  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Milo,  and  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Serphanto.  The  air  is 
fo  good  here,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  live  to  the 
age  of  120;  and  their  water,  fruits,  wild  fowl,  and 
poultry,  are  excellent,  but  more  efpecially  the  grapes. 

It  abounds  with  marble  and  granite,  and  is  one  of  the 
moft  fertile  and  beft  cultivated  of  thefe  iflands.  The 
inhabitants  employ  themfelves  in  cultivating  olive-trees 
and  capers  ;  and  they  have  very  good  filk.  They  trade 
in  figs,  onions,  wax,  honey,  and  ftraw-hats ;  and  may 
be  about  8000  in  all.  E.  Long.  25.  15.  N.  Lat. 

37-  9* 

SI-FANS,  or  tou-fans,  a  people  inhabiting  the q  refer' s 
country  on  the  weft  of  China.  Their  country  is  only  General 
a  continued  ridge  of  mountains,  inclofed  by  the  rivers  Defcriptim 
Hoang-ho  on  the  north,  Ya-long  on  the  weft,  and^^'J** 
Yang-tfe-kiang  on  the  eaft,  between  the  30th  and  35th  ^  ^03, 
degrees  of  north  latitude. 

The  Si-fans  are  divided  into  two  kinds  of  people  ; 
the  one  are  called  by  the  Chinefe  Black  Si-fans ,  the 
other  Ttllow  ;  names  which  are  given  them  from  the 
different  colours  of  their  tents.  The  black  are  the  moft 
clownifh  and  wretched  ;  they  live  in  fmall  bodies,  and 
are  governed  by  petty  chiefs,  who  all  depend  upon  a 
greater. 

The  yellow  Si-fans  are  fubjed  to  families,  the  oldeft 
of  which  becomes  a  lama,  and  affumes  the  yellow  drefs. 

Thefe.  lama  princes,  who  command  in  their  refpe&ive 
diftri&s,  have  the  power  of  trying  caufes,  and  punifti- 
ing  ciiminals  ;  but  their  government  is  by  no  means 
burden  fome  ;  provided  certain  honours  are  paid  them,  ' 
and  they  receive  punctually  the  dues  of  the  god  Fo, 
which  amount  to  very  little,  they  moleft  none  of  their 
fubjeCts.  The  greater  part  of  the  Si-fans  live  in  tents; 
but  fome  of  them  have  houfes  built  of  earth,  and  even 
brick.  Their  habitations  are  not  contiguous;  they 
form  at  moft  but  fome  fmall  hamlets,  confifting  of  five 
or  fix  families.  They  feed  a  great  number  of  flocks, 
and  are  in  no  want  of  any  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The 
principal  article  of  their  trade  is  rhubarb,  which  their 
country  produces  in  great  abundance.  Their  horfeS’ 
are  fmall ;  but  they  are  well  {haped,  lively,  and  robuft; 

Thefe  people  are  of  a  proud  and  independent  fpirit,, 
and  acknowledge  with  rclu&ance  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Chinefe  government,  to  which  they  have  been  fubjcdl- 
ed  :  when  they  are  fummoned  by  the  mandarins,  they 
rarely  appear ;  but  the  government,  for  political  reafons, 
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Sigaultian  winks  at  this  contempt,  and  endeavours  to  keep  thefe 
intra&able  fubje&s  under  by  mildnefs  and  moderation  : 

,  It  would,  befides,  be  difficult  to  employ  rigorous  means 
in  order  to  reduce  them  to  perfect  obedience  ;  their 
wild  and  frightful  mountains  (the  tops  of  which  are  al¬ 
ways  covered  with  fu$*v,  even  in  the  month  of  July) 
would  afford  them  places  of  ffielter,  from  which  they 
could  never  be  driven  by  force. 

The  cufloms  of  thefe  mountaineers  are  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  from  tliofe  of  the  Chinefe.  It  is,  for  example,  an 
a6t  of  great  politenefs  among  them  to  prefent  a  white 
handkerchief  of  taffety  or  linen,  when  they  accolt  any 
perfon  whom  they  are  defnous  of  honouring.  All  their 
religion  confills  in  their  adoration  of  the  god  Fo,  to 
whom  they  have  a  lingular  attachment :  their  fuperfti- 
tious  veneration  extends  even  to  his  minifters,  on  whom 
they  have  confidered  it  as  their  duty  to  confer  fupreme 
power  and  the  government  of  the  nation. 

SIGAULTIAN  operation,  a  method  of  delivery 
in  cafes  of  difficult  labour,  firft  pradtifed  by  M.  Sigault. 
It  confifls  in  enlarging  the  dimenfions  of  the  pelvis,  in 
order  to  procure  a  fafe  paffage  to  the  child  without  in¬ 
juring  the  mother.  See  Midwifery,  chap.  vii. 

S[GESBECKIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  fyngenefia,  and  to  the  order  of 
polygamia  fuperflua ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging 
under  the  49th  order,  Compojitte.  The  receptacle  is  pa¬ 
leaceous  ;  the  pappus  is  wanting  ;  the  exterior  calyx  is 
pentaphyllous,  proper,  and  fpreading  ;  the  radius  is  hal¬ 
ved.  There  are  three  fpecies  :  I .  The  nrientalis ,  which 
is  a  native  of  India  and  China.  2.  The  occidentalism 
which  is  a  native  of  Virginia.  3.  The  Jlofculofa ,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Peru. 

SIGETH,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  and  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  in  a  morafs, 
and  has  a  triple  wall,  with  ditches  full  of  water  ;  and 
is  defended  by  a  citadel,  being  one  of  the  ilrongefl  pla¬ 
ces  in  Hungary.  It  now  belongs  to  the  houie  of  Au- 
ftria,  and  was  retaken  from  the  Turks  in  1669,  after  it 
had  been  blocked  up  two  years.  In  fome  maps  it  is 
called  Zigat.  E.  Long.  18.  58*  N.  Lat.  4 17* 
SIGHING,  an  effort  of  nature,  by  which  the  lungs 
are  put  into  greater  motion,  and  more  dilated,  fo  that 
the  blood  paffes  more  freely,  and  in  greater  quantity, 
to  the  left  auricle,  and  thence  to  the  ventricle.  Hence 
we  learn,  fays  Dr  Hales,  how  fighing  increafes  the 
force  of  the  blood,  and  confequently  proportionably 
cheers  and  relieves  nature,  when  oppreffed  by  its  too 
flow  motion,  which  is  the  cafe  ofthofe  who  are  dejedted 
and  fad. 

SIGHT,  or  Vision.  See  Anatomy,  n°  142.  and 
Index  fubjoined  to  Optics. 

Imperfection  of  Sight  with  regard  to  Colours .  Under 
the  article  Co  looks,  is  given  an  in  fiance  of  a  ftrange 
deficiency  of  fight  in  fome  people  who  could  not  diftin- 
guifh  between  the  different  colours.  Jnthe  Phil.  Tranf. 
Vol.  LXVIII.  p.  61 1.  we  have  an  account  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  could  not  diflinguifh  a  claret  colour  from 
black.  Thefe  imperfe&ions  are  totally  unaccountable 
from  any  thing  we  yet  know  concerning  the  nature  of 
this  fenfe. 

Second  Sight.  See  Second  Sight. 

SIGN,  ip  general,  the  mark  or  charadler  of  fome- 
thing  abient  or  invifible,  _See  Character. 

Among  physicians,  the  term  fign  denotes  fome  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  human  body  which  ferves  to  indicate  or 
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point  out  the  condition  of  the  patient  with  regard  to 
health  or  difeafe. 

Sign,  in  algebra.  See  Algebra,  Part  I. 

Sign,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  containing  a  12th 
-part  of  the  zodiac.  See  Astronomy,  n°  318. 

Naval  SIGNALS.  When  we  read  at  <yur  fire- 
fide  the  account  of  an  engagement,  or  other  interefling 
operation  of  an  army,  our  attention  is  generally  fo  much 
engaged  by  the  refults,  that  we  give  but  little  to  the 
movements  which  led  to  them,  and  produced  them,  and 
we  feldom  form  to  ourfelves  any  diftinCl  notion  of  the 
condudl  of  the  day.  But  a  profeffional  man,  or  one  ac- 
cuflomed  to  refleClion,  and  who  is  not  fatisfied  with  the 
mere  indulgence  of  eager  curiofity,  follows  every  regi¬ 
ment  in  its  movements,  endeavours  to  fee  their  connec¬ 
tion,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  had  on  the  fate  of 
the  day,  and  even  to  form  to  himfelf  a  general  notion 
of  the  whole  feene  of  a&ion  at  its  different  interefling 
periods.  He  looks  with  the  eye  of  the  general,  and 
fees  his  orders  fucceed  or  fail. 

But  few  trouble  themfelves  farther  about  the  narra¬ 
tion.  The  movement  is  ordered ;  it  is  performed  ;  and 
the  fortune  of  the  day  is  determined.  Few  think  how 
all  this  is  brought  about  ;  and  when  they  are  told  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  battle  of  Cuflrin,  Frederic  the 
Great  was  in  the  upper  room  of  a  country  inn,  from 
whence  he  could  view  the  whole  field,  while  his  aids 
de  camp,  on  horfeback,  waited  his  orders  in  the  yard 
below,  they  are  llruck  with  wonder,  and  can  hardly 
conceive  how  it  can  be  done  :  but,  on  refle&ion,  they 
fee  the  poffibility  of  the  thing.  Their  imagination  ac¬ 
companies  the  meffenger  from  the  inn  yard  to  the  fcenc 
of  atlion  ;  they  hear  the  General’s  orders  delivered, 
and  they  exp e<ft  its  execution. 

But  when  we  think  for  a  moment  on  the  fituation 
of  the  commander  of  a  fleet,  confined  on  board  one 
fhip,  and  this  fhip  as  much,  or  more  clofcly,  engaged, 
than  any  other  of  the  fleet ;  and  when  we  refledl  that 
here  are  no  meffengers  ready  to  carry  his  orders  to 
(hips  of  the  fquadron  at  the  diflance  of  miles  from  him, 
and  to  deliver  them  with  precifion  and  diflindlnefs,  and 
that  even  if  this  were  poffible  by  fending  fmall  fhips  or 
boats,  the  vieiffitudes  of  wind  and  weather  may  render 
the  communication  fo  tedious  that  the  favourable  mo¬ 
ment  may  be  irretrievably  loft  before  the  order  can  be 
conveyed. — When  we  think  of  all  thefe  circumftances, 
our  thoughts  are  bewildered,  and  we  are  ready  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  a  fea-battle  is  nothing  but  the  unconnected 
llruggle  of  individual  fhips  ;  and  that  when  the  admiral 
has  once  “  cried  havoc,  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war,” 
he  has  done  all  that  his  fituation  empowers  him  to  do, 
and  he  muft  leave  the  fate  of  the  day  to  the  bravery  and 
(kill  of  his  captains  and  failors.  y 

Yet  it  is  in  this  fituation,  apparently  the  moft  iinfa-3j^na]s  a 
vourable,  that  the  orders  of  the  commander  can  be  language 
conveyed,  with  a  difpatcli  that  is  not  attainable  in  thetothceye* 
operations  of  a  land  army.  The  feene  of  a&ion  is  un¬ 
incumbered,  fo  that  the  eye  of  the  General  can  behold 
the  whole  without  interruption.  The  movements  which 
it  is  poffible  to  execute  are  few,  and  they  are  precife. 

A  few  words  are  fufficient  to  order  them,  and  then 
the  mere  fighting  the  fhips  muft  always  be  left  to  their 
refpective  commanders.  This  fimplicity  in  the  duty  to 
be  performed  has  enabled  us  to  frame  a  language  fully 
adequate  to  the  bulinefs  in  hand,  by  which  a  correfpon- 
dence  can  be  kept  up  as  far  as  the  eye  can  lee.  This  is 
3  N  2  the 
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the  language  of  signals,  a  language  by  writing,  addref- 
fed  to  the  eye,  and  which  he  that  runneth  may  read.  As 
in  common  writing  certain  arbitrary  marks  are  agreed 
on  to  exprefs  certain  founds  ufed  in  fpeech,  or  rather, 
as  in  hieroglyphics  certain  arbitrary  marks  are  agreed 
on  to  exprefs  certain  thoughts,  or  the  fubjedls  oi:  thefe 
thoughts  ;  fo  here  certain  exhibitions  are  made,  which 
are  agreed  on  to  exprefs  certain  movements  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  commander  to  whom  they  are  addreffed, 
and  all  are  enjoined  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  fhip 
©f  the  conductor  of  the  fleet,  that  they  may  learn  his 
will. 

It  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  any  number  of  fhips  to  aft 
in  concert,  without  fome  fuch  mode  of  communication 
between  the  general  and  the  commanders  of  private 
fhips.  We  have  no  direft  information  of  this  cir- 
cumftanqe  in  the  naval  tadlics  of  the  ancient  nations, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  yet  the  liecefiity  of  the  tiling 
is  fo  apparent,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  moll  ingenious  and  the  molt  cultivated 
people  who  have  appeared  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world;  and  we  are  perfuaded  that  Themiftocles,  Conon, 
and  other  renowned  fea  commanders  of  Athens,  had 
fignals  by  which  they  dire&ed  the  movements  of  their 
fleets.  We  read,  that  when  iEgeus  fent  hisfon  Thefeus 
to  Crete,  it  was  agreed  on,  that  if  the  lhip  fhouid  bring 
the  young  prince  back  in  fafety,  a  white  dag  ffiould  be 
difplayed.  But  thofe  on  board,  in  their  joy  for  revolt¬ 
ing  their  country  after  their  perilous  voyage,  forgot  to 
hoi  ft.  the  concerted  fignal.  The  anxious  father  was  every 
day  expe&ing  the  fhip  which  fhouid  bring  back  his 
darling  fon,  and  had  gone  to  the  fhore  to  look  out  for 
her.  He  faw  her,  but  without  the  fignal  agreed  on. 
On  which  the  old  man  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea.  We 
find,  too,  in  the  hiflory  of  the  Punic  wars  by  Poly¬ 
bius,  frequent  allufions  to  fuch  a  mode  of  communica¬ 
tion  ;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  fpeaks  of  the  /pecu¬ 
lators*  and  vexillarii ,  who  were  on  board  the  fhips  in 
the  Adriatic.  The  coins  both  of  Greece  and  Rome 
exhibit  both  flags  and  ftreamers.  In  fhort,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  the  ancients  having  pra&ifed  this  hieroglyphi- 
cal  language.  It  is  fomewhat  furprifmg  that  Lord  Dud¬ 
ley,  in  his  Arcano  del  Mare ,  in  which  he  makes  an  of- 
tentatious  difplay  of  his  knowledge  ©f  every  thing  con- 
ne&ed  with  the  fea  fervice,  makes  no  exprefs  mention 


of  this  very  effential  piece  of  knowledge,  although  he 
mull,  by  his  long  refidence  in  Italy,  have  known  the 
marine  difcipline  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  the 
greateft  maritime  powers  then  in  Europe. 

Asvfell  In  the  naval  occurrences  of  modern  Europe,  men- 
as*in  mo-  tion  is  frequently  made  of  fignals.  Indeed,  as  we  have 
dein  j  already  obferved,  it  feems  impoffible  for  a  number  of 
fhips  to  ad  in  any  kind  of  concert,  without  fome  me¬ 
thod  of  communication.  Numberlefs  fituations  mull 


occur,  when  it  would  be  impoffible  to  convey  orders  or 
information  by  meffengers  from  one  fhip  to  another, 
and  coaft  and  alarm  fignals  had  long  been  pra&ifed  by 
every  nation.  The  idea  was,  therefore,  familiar.  We 
find,  in  particular,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  occafion 
of  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  ordered  her  fecretaries  to 
draw  up  inftru&ions,  which  were  to  be  communicated 
to  the  admiral,  the  general,  and  the  five  counfellors  of 
war,  and  by  them  to  be  copied  and  tranfmitted  to  the 
feveral  fhips  of  the  navy,  not  to  be  opened  till  they 
fhouid  arrive  in  a  certain  latitude.  It  was  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion,  (fays  our  hiftorian  Guthrie),  “  that  w  meet 


with  the  frf  regular  fets  of  fignals  and  orders  to  the  com* 
manders  of  the  Engltfh  feet .  But,  till  the  movements 
of  a  fleet  have  attained  fome  fort  of  uniformity,  regu¬ 
lated  and  conne&ed  by  fome  principles  of  propriety, 
and  agreed  on  by  perfons  in  the  habit  of  directing  a 
number  of  fhips,  we  may  with  confidence  affirm  that 
fignals  would'  be  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  arbitrary 
marks,  appropriated  to  particular  pieces  of  naval  fer¬ 
vice,  fuch  as  attacking  the  enemy,  landing  the  foldiers, 

&c.  ;  and  that  they  would  be  confidered  merely  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  final  refult,  but  by  no  means  pointing  out 
the  mode  of  execution,  or  dire&ing  the  movements 
which  were  neceffary  for  performing  it. 

It  was  James  II.  when  duke  ol  York,  who  firft 
confidered  this  pra&ice  as  capable  of  being  reduced  in-  formed  in* 
to  a  fyftem,  and  who  faw  the  importance  of  fuch  a  t0  a  fylbm 
composition.  He,  as  well  as  the  king  his  brother,  had 
always  fhowed  a  great  prediledlion  for  the  fea  fervice  ;  cf  york. 
and,  when  appointed  admiral  of  England,  lie  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  its  improvement.  He  had  flu- 
died  the  art  of  war  under  Turenne,  not  as  a  pallime, 
but  as  a  fcience,  and  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  that 
moft  accomplifhed  general.  Turenne  one  day  pointed 
him  out,  faying,  “  Behold  one  who  will  be  one  of  the 
firft  princes  and  greateft  generals  of  Europe.”  When 
admiral  of  England,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  into 
the  maritime  fervice  all  thofe  principles  of  concert  and 
arrangement  which  made  a  number  of  individual  regi¬ 
ments  and  fquadrons  compofe  a  great  army.  When  he 
commanded  in  the  Dutch  war,  he  found  a  fleet  to  be 
little  better  than  a  colle&ion  of  (hips,  on  board  of  each 
of  which  the  commander  and  his  fhip’s  company  did 
their  beft  to  annoy  the  enemy,  but  with  very  little  de¬ 
pendence  on  each  other,  or  on  the  orders  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  in  the  different  actions  which  the  Englifh  fleet 
had  with  the  Dutch,  . every  thing  was  confufion  as  foon 
as  the  battle  began.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  famous 
penfionary  De  Witt,  who  from  a  ilatefman  became  a  na¬ 
vigator  and  a  great  fea  commander  in  a  few  weeks,  made 
the  fame  representation  to  the  States  General  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  his  firft  campaign. 

In  the  memoirs  of  James  II.  written  by  himfelf,  we 
have  the  following  paffage :  “  1665.  On  the  15th  of 
March  the  duke  of  York  went  to  Gunfleet,  the  gene¬ 
ral  rendezvous  of  the  fleet,  and  haflened  their  equip¬ 
ment.  He  ordered  all  the  flag  officers  on  board  with 
him  every  morning,  to  agree  on  the  order  of  battle  and 
rank.  In  former  battles,  ,110  order  was  kept,  and  this 
under  the  duke  of  Yoik  was  the  firft  in  which  fighting 
in  a  line  and  regular  form  of  battle  was  obferved.,, 

This  mult  be  confidered  as  full  authority  for  giving 
the  duke  of  York  the  honour  of  the  invention.  For 
whatever  faults  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  ol  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince,  his  word  and  honour  Hands  unimpeached. 

And  we  are  anxious  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  it,  becaufe 
our  neighbours  the  French,  as  ufual,  would  take  the  me¬ 
rit  of  this  invention,  and  of  the  whole  of  naval  ta&ics, 
to  themfelves.  True  it  is,  that  Colbert,  the  great  and 
juftly  celebrated  minifter  of  Louis  XIV.  created  a  navy 
for  his  ambitious  and  vain-glorious  mailer,  and  gave  it 
a  conftitution  which  may  be  a  model  for  other  nations 
to  copy.  By  his  encouragement,  men  of  the  greateft 
fcientific  eminence  were  engaged  to  contribute  to  its 
improvement :  and  they  gave  us  the  firft  treatifes  of 
naval  evolutions.  But  it  muft  ever  be  remembered,  that 
our  accomplilhed,  though  mifguided  fovereign,  was  then 
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refiding  at  the  court  of  Louis ;  that  lie  had  formerly 
a&ed  in  concert  with  the  French  as  a  commander  and 
flag  officer,  and  was  at  this  very  time  aiding  them  with 
his  knowledge  of  fea  affairs.  In  the  memorable  day  at 
La  Hogue,  the  gallant  Ruffel,  obferving  one  of  Tour- 
ville’s  movements,  exclaimed,  “  There  !  they  have  got 
Pepysf  among  them.”  This  anecdote  we  give  on  the 
authority  of  a  friend,  who  heard  an  old  and  refpedable 
officer  (Admiral  Clinton)  fay,  that  he  had  it  from  a 
gendeman  who  was  in  the  adion,  and  heard  the  words 
fpoken  ;  and  w^e  trull  that  our  readers  will  not  be  dif* 
pleafed  at  having  this  matter  of  general  opinion  efta- 
bliffied  on  fome  good  grounds. 

It  was  on  this  occalion,  then,  that  the  duke  of  York 
made  the  movements  and  evolutions  of  a  fleet  the  ob- 
je6l  of  his  particular  ttudy,  reduced  them  to  a  fyftem, 
and  compofed  that  “  Syftem  of  Sailing  and  Fighting 
Tnftrudions,”  which  has  ever  lince  been  confidered  as 
the  code  of  difeipline  for  the  Britifli  navy,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  our  rivals  and  neighbours  as  the 
foundation  of  their  naval  tadics.  It  does  great  honour 
to  its  author,  although  its  merit  will  not  appear  very 
eminent  to  a  carelefs  furveyor,  on  account  of  that  very 
fimplicity  wffiich  conflitutes  its  chief  excellence.  It  is 
unqueilionably  the  refult  of  much  fagacious  reflection 
and  painful  combination  of  innumerable  circumftances, 
all  of  wdiich  have  their  influence  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  although  fucceedir.g  commanders  have  improved 
the  fubjed  by  feveral  fubordinate  additions,  no  change 
has  to  this  day  been  made  in  its  general  principles  or  ma¬ 
xims  of  evolution. 

Till  fome  fuch  code  be  eftabliffied,  it  is  evident  that 
fignals  can  be  nothing  but  arbitrary  and  unconnected 
hieroglyphics,  to  be  learned  by  rote,  and  retained  by  me¬ 
mory,  without  any  exercife  of  the  judgment  ;  and  the 
acquifition  of  this  branch  of  nautical  {kill  mull  be  a 
more  irkfome  tafk  than  that  of  learning  the  Chinefe 
writing.  But  luch  a  code  being  once  fettled,  the  cha¬ 
racter  in  which  it  may  be  expreffed  becomes  a  matter  of 
rational  difcuffiion. 

Accordingly,  the  failing  and  fighting  inftrudions  of 
the  duke  of  York  wrere  accompanied  by  a  fet  of  fignals 
for  directing  the  chief  or  moil  frequent  movements  of 
the  fleet.  Thefe  alio  were  contrived  with  fo  much 
judgment,  and  fuch  attention  to  diftindnefs,  fimplicity, 
and  propriety,  that  there  has  hardly  been  any  change 
found  neceffiary  ;  and  they  are  ftill  retained  in  the  Bri¬ 
tifli  navy  as  the  ufual  fignals  in  all  cafes  when  we  are 
not  anxious  to  conceal  our  movements  from  an  enemy. 

Notwithllanding  this  acknowledged  merit  of  the  duke 
of  York’s  fignals,  it  muff  be  admitted  that  great  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  on  this  fubjed,  confidered 
as  an  art.  The  art  military  has,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
century  pall,  become  almoft  an  appropriate  calling, 
and  has  therefore  been  made  the  peculiar  fludy  of  its 
proteffois.  Our  rivals  the  French  were  fooner,  and 
more  formally,  placed  in  this  fituation,  and  the  minillers 
of  Louis  XIV.  took  infinite  and  mofl  judicious  pains 
to  make  their  military  men  fuperior  to  all  others  by 
their  academical  education.  A  more  feientifie  turn  was 
given  to  their  education,  and  the  aflillance  of  feientifie 
men  was  liberally  given  them  ;  and  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  mull  acknowledge  fome  obligations  to  them  for 
information  on  every  thing  conneded  with  the  art  of 
war.  They  have  attended  very  much  to  this  fubjed, 
have  greatly  improved  it,  aad  have  even  introduced  a 
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new  principle  into  the  art ;  and  by  this  means  have  rc*  Nava! 
duced  it  to  the  moil  fimple  foim  of  reference  to  the  Signals, 
code  of  failing  and  fighting  inflrudions,  by  making  the  v  ^ 
fignals  immediately  expreffive,  not  of  orders,  but  of 
fimple  numbers.  Thefe  numbers  being  prefixed  to  the 
various  articles  of  the  code  of  inflrudions,  the  officer 
wdio  fees  a  fignal  thrown  out  by  the  admiral  reads  the 
number,  and  reports  it  to  his  captain,  perhaps  without 
knowing  to  what  it  relates.  Thus  fimplicity  and  fe- 
crecy,  with  an  unlimited  powder  of  variation,  are  com¬ 
bined.  We  believe  that  M.  de  la  Bovirdonnais,  a  brave 
and  intelligent  officer,  during  the  wrar  1758,  was  the 
author  of  this  ingenious  thought. 

We  do  not  propofe  to  give  a  fyftem  of  Britifh  fig¬ 
nals.  This  would  evidently  be  improper.  But  we  lhall 
fhow  our  readers  the  pradicability  of  this  curious  lan¬ 
guage,  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  and  the 
methods  which  may  be  pradifed  in  accomplifhing  this 
purpofe.  This  may  make  it  an  objed  of  attention  to 
feientifie  men,  who  can  improve  it ;  and  the  young  offi¬ 
cer  will  not  only  be  able  to  read  the  orders  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  but  will  not  be  at  a  lofs,  fhould  cir- 
cumflances  place  him  in  a  lituation  where  he  mu  ft  iffue 
orders  to  others. 

Signals  may  be  divided  into, 

I.  Day  Signals. 

II.  Night  Signals;  and, 

III.  Signals  in  a  Fog. 

They  mull  alfo  be  diflinguifhed  into,  1.  Signals  of 
Evolution,  addreffed  to  the  whole  Fleet,  or  to 
Squadrons  of  the  fleet,  or  to  Divisions  of  thefe 
fquadrons.  2.  Signals  of  Movements  to  be  made  by 
particular  fhips  ;  and,  3.  Signals  of  Service,  which 
may  be  either  general  or  particular. 

The  great  extent  of  a  large  fleet,  the  fmoke  in  time  Duri 
of  battle,  and  the  fituation  of  the  commander  in  chief,  en&a8e- 
who  is  commonly  in  the  midfl  of  the  greateft  confufion  ™ent  th* 
and  hotteil  fire,  frequently  makes  it  very  difficult  forJj^AdmU 
the  officers  of  diflant  (hips  to  perceive  his  fignals  with  ra!  are  re- 
diftindhiefs,  Frigates,  therefore,  are  Rationed  out  of  V  eatcd  hY 
the  line,  to  windward  or  to  leeward,  wliofe  foie  office  it  *5*8 at®8 
is  to  obferve  the  admiral’s  fignals,  and  inflantly  to  repeat 
them.  The  eyes  of  all  the  iignal  officers  in  the  private 
fhips  of  war  are  direded  to  the  repeating  frigates,  as  well  ‘ 
as  to  the  admiral ;  and  the  officers  of  the  repeating  fri¬ 
gate,  having  no  other  duty,  obferve  the  admiral  mcef- 
fantly,  and,  being  unembarraffed  by  the  adion,  can  dif- 
play  the  fignal  with  deliberation,  fo  that  it  may  be  very 
diftindly  feen.  Being  minutely  acquainted  with  the 
fnbitituticiis  wdiicli  muft  be  made  on  board  the  admiraL 
when  his  mafls  and  rigging  are  indiforder,  his  (perhaps 
imperfed)  iignal  is  exhibited  by  the  repeating  frigate 
in  its  proper  form,  fo  as  to  be  eaiily  uiiderflood.  And 
to  facilitate  this  communication,  the  commanders  of  the 
different  fquadrons  repeat  the  fignals  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  and  the  commanders  of  divifion  repeat  the  fig¬ 
nals  of  the  commanders  of  their  fquadron. 

Every  evolution  fignal  is  preceded  by  a  fignal  of  ad- Evolution- 
vertisement  and  preparation,  which  is  general,  and  fignals  arc 
frequently  by  a  gun,  to  call  attention  ;  and  when  all  thePreceded 
fignals  have  been  made  which  dired  the  different  parts  7  a/lgnal 
of  that  evolution,  another  fignal  is  made,  which  marks  t if ement' 
the  dole  or  the  complex  fignal,  and  divides  it  from  others  «*na  accom- 
wdrich  may  immediately  follow  ft  :  and  as  the  orders  0fPaidedwiih 
the  commander  in  chief  may  relate  either  to  the  move- r  dir<jdivs 
ments  of  the  whole  fleet,  thofe  of  a  Angle  divifion,  or 
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tflofe  of  certain  private  fhips,  tlic  Executive  Sig¬ 
nal,  which  diftates  the  particular  movement,  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Directive  Signal,  by  which  thefe  fhips 
are  pointed  out,  to  which  the  order  is  addreffed. 

The  commander  of  the  fhip  to  which  any  fignal  is 
addreffed,  is  generally  required  to  fignify  by  a  fignal 
(which  is  general)  that  he  has  obfeived  it.  And  if 
he  does  not  thoroughly  underitimd  its  meaning,  he  in¬ 
timates  this  by  another  general  fignal.  And  here  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  as  foon  as  the  fignal  is  anfwered 
by  the  fhips  to  which  it  is  addreffed,  it  is  ufual  to  haul 
it  down,  to  avoid  the  confufion  which  might  arife  from 
others  being  hoifted  in  the  fame  place.  The  order  re¬ 
mains  till  executed,  notwithflanding  that  the  lignal  is 
hauled  down. 

It  may  happen  that  the  commander  who  throws  out 
the  fignal  for  any  piece  of  fervice,  fees  reafons  tor  al¬ 
tering  his  plan.  He  intimates  this  by  a  general  An¬ 
nulling  fignal,  accompanying  the  fignal  already  gi¬ 
ven.  This  will  frequently  be  more  timple  than  to  make 
the  fignals  for  the  movements  which  would  be  required 
for  re-eftablifhing  the  {hips  in  their  former  fituation. 

All  thefe  things  are  of  very  eafy  comprehenfion,  and 
require  little  thought  for  their  contrivance.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  particular  evolutions  and  movements, 
and  to  combine  thefe  with  the  circumftances  of  fitua¬ 
tion  in  which  the  fleet  may  be  at  the  time,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  much  reflection  is  neceffary  for  framing  a 
body  of  fignals  which  may  be  eafily  exhibited,  diftindl- 
ly  perceived,  and  well  underftood,  with  little  rifle  of  be¬ 
ing  miftaken  one  for  another.  We  fliall  take  notice  of 
the  circumftances  which  chiefly  contribute  to  give 
them  thefe  qualities  as  we  proceed  in  delcribing  their 
different  claffes. 


I.  Of  Day  Signals. 

These  are  made  by  means  of  the  (hip’s  fails,  or  by 
colours  of  various  kinds. 

Thofe  made  with  fails  are  but  few  in  number,  and 
are  almoft  neceffarily  limited  to  the  situation  of  a  fleet 
at  anchor.  Thus, 


’The  following  Signals 

ufually  ftgnify. 

Main  top -gallant  (lay fail 
hoifted 

Fore  top-fail  loofe 

Main  top -fail  loofe 

Main  top-fail  (fleets  haul- 
ed  home 

Main  top-fail  (beets  clew¬ 
ed  up,  and  the  yard 
hoifted 

Top-gallant  fails  loofe,  and 
the  (beets  flying 

Main  top-gallant  fail  loofe 
and  hoifted.  Topfail- 
yard  down 

Mizen  top-fail  hoifted,  and 
the  (beets  clewed  up 

Officers  and  men  belong- 
i  mg  to  the  (hip  to  come 
on  board. 

To  prepare  for  failing. 

To  unmoor. 

To  weigh. 

Annul  the  former  fignal, 
and  the  (hip  to  come  to 
an  anchor. 

Difcovering  flrange  fails. 

Recal  fhips  in  chafe. 

Moor. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  defeription  of  the  fignals 
by  means  of  colours,  fuch  as  flags,  banners  (or  trian¬ 
gular  flags),  pendants  or  vanes,  wemuft  take  notice 
of  the  oftenflble  diftindtions  of  the  various  divifions  and 


fubdivifions  of  a  fleet,  fo  that  we  may  underfland  how  Naval 
the  fame  fignal  may  be  addreffed  to  a  fquadron,  divi-  t  Sl-na]s> 
fion,  or  Angle  (hip  or  (hips.  We  fuppofe  it  known  that 
a  fleet  of  (hips  of  war  is  diftributed  into  three  grand  dt- 
vifions  (which  we  (hall  term  fqnadrons ),  called  the  van, 
centre ,  and  rear .  Thefe  denominations  have  not  always 
a  relation  to  the  one  being  more  advanced  than  the 
other,,  either  towards  the  enemy,  or  in  the  direction  of 
their  courfe.  TT  ! 

In  a  land  army,  the  pofition  of  every  part  is  concei-  Meaning 
ved  from  its  reference  to  the  enemy;  and  the  reader,  of  the  term* 
conceiving  himfelf  as  facing  the  enemy,  eafily  under-  V3n>  centre, 
(lands  the  terms  van ,  centre ,  and  rear ,  the  right  and  left*?' ^,fear»*a 
<zuing ,  &c.  But  the  movements  of  a  lea  army  having  battle  at 
a  neceffary  dependence  on  the  wind,  they  cannot  befea. 
comprehended  unltfs  expreffed  in  a  language  which 
keeps  this  circumftance  continually  in  view.  The  flm- 
pleft  and  molt  eafily  conceived  difpolition  of  a  fleet,  is 
that  in  which  it  is  almoft  indifpenfably  obliged  to  form 
in  order  to  engage  an  enemy.  This  is  a  Itraight  line, 
each  fhip  dfredlly  a-head  of  its  neighbour,  and  clofe 
hauled.  This  is  therefore  called  the  line  of  battle.  In 
this  pofition,  the  two  extremities  of  the  fleet  correfpond 
to  the  right  and  left  wings  of  an  army.  Suppofe  this 
line  to  be  in  the  diredlion  eaft  and  weft,  the  wind  blow¬ 
ing  from  the  north-north-weft,  and  therefore  the  fleet 
on  the  (larboard  tack  ; '  the  (hips  heads  are  to  the  weft, 
and  the  weftermoft  diviflon  is  undoubtedly  the  van  of 
the  fleet,  and  the  eaftermoft  diviflon  is  the  rear.  And 
it  is  in  conformity  to  this  arrangement  and  fituation 
that  the  list  of  the  fleet  is  drawn  up.  But  the  (hips 
may  be  on  the  fame  eaft  and  weft  line,  clofe  hauled,  with 
their  heads  to  the  weft,  but  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
fouth-fouth-weft.  They  mud  therefore  be  on  the  lar¬ 
board  tack.  The  fame  (hips,  and  the  fame  diviflon,  are 
dill,  in  faft,  the  van  of  the  fleet.  But  fuppofe  the  (hips 
heads  to  be  to  the  eaftward,  and  that  they  are  clofe 
hauled,  having  the  wind  from  the  foutli-fouth-eaft  or 
the  north-north-eaft,  the  (hips  which  were  the  real 
van  on  both  tacks  in  the  former  fituation  are  now,  in 
fa£t,  the  rear  on  both  tacks ;  yet  they  retain  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  the  van  fquadron  of  this  fleet,  and  are  under 
the  immediate  diredlion  of  the  officer  of  the  fecond  rank, 
while  the  other  extremity  *is  under  the  diredlion  of  the 
third  officer.  This  fubordination  therefore  is  rather  an 
arrangement  of  rank  and  precedence  than  of  evolution. 

It  is,  however,  confidered  as  the  natural  order  to 
which  the  general  fignals  muft  be  accommodated.  For 
this  reafon,  the  diviflon  which  is  denominated  van  in  the 
lift  of  this  fleet,  is  generally  made  to  lead  the  fleet  when 
in  the  line  of  battle  on  the  (larboard  tack,  and  to  form 
the  vueathermojl  column  in  the  order  of  failing  in  co¬ 
lumns  ;  and,  in  general,  it  occupies  that  ftation  from 
which  it  can  molt  eafily  pafs  into  the  place  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  diviflon  on  the  (larboard  line  of  battle  ahead.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  a  technical  nicety  of  language,  and  may 
frequently  puzzle  a  landfman  in  reading  an  account  of 
naval  operations,  the  refledting  and  intelligent  reader 
will  fee  the  propriety  of  retaining  this  mode  of  concei¬ 
ving  the  fubordinate  arrangement  of  a  fleet,  and  will 
comprehend  the  employment  of  the  fignals  which  are 
neceffary  for  re-eftabliftiing  this  arrangement,  or  direc¬ 
ting  the  movements  while  another  arrangement  is  re¬ 
tained. 

This  being  underftood,  it  is  eafy  to  contrive  various 
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methods  of  diftinguilhing  every  ffiip  by  the  place  which  blue  with  a  red 
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.  ffie  occupies  in  the  fleet,  both  with  rcfpe&  to  the  whole 
line,  with  refped  to  the  particular  fquadron,  the  parti¬ 
cular  diviflop  of  that  fquadron,  and  the  particular  place 
in  that  divifion.  This  may  be  done  by  a  combination 
of  the  pofltion  and  colour  of  the  pendants  and  vanes  of 
each  ffiip.  Thus  the  colour  of  the  pendants  may  indi¬ 
cate  the  fquadron,  their  pofltion  or  mad  on  which  they 
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,,  ,1“  ^  k  the  dlvlh.on  ,of  that  fquadron,  one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  flag.  Plate  CCCCLX  VI 

and  a  diftingmfhing  vane  may  mark  the  place  of  the  Dri-  is  a  Crlcfl-mn  K„  „„  _ ... 


and  a  diitinginffiing  vane  may  mark  the  place  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  fliip  in  her  own  diviflon.  The  advantages  attend¬ 
ing  this  method  are  many.  In  a  large  fleet  it  would 
hardly  be  poflible  for  the  commander  in  chief  to  find  a 
fufficient  variety  of  Angle  fignals  to  mark  the  fliip  to  which 
an  order  is  addreffed,  by  hoi fling  it  along  with  the  fig- 
nal  appropriated  to  the  intended  movement.  But  bv  this 
contrivance  one  third  part  of  thefe  finals  of  addrefs  is 
fufficient.  It  alfo  enables  the  commander  in  chief  to  or¬ 
der  a  general  change  of  pofltion  by  a  Angle  fignal,  which 
otherwife  would  require  feveral.  Thus,  fuppofe  that 
the  fore,  main,  and  inizen  malts,  are  appropriated  (with 
the  proper  modifications)  for  exhibiting  the  fignals  ad. 
drefled  to  the  van,  the  centre,  and  the  rear  fquadrons 
of  the  fleet,  and  that  a  red,  a  white,  and  a  blue  la  r, 
are  chofen  fo.r  the  diftinguilhing  flags  of  the  officers 
commanding  thefe  fquadrons  ;  then,  'if  the  commander 
m  chief  (hall  hoilt  a  red  flag  at  his  mizen  top-gallant 
malt  head,  it  mull  direct  the  van  fquadron  to  take  the 
pofltion  then  occupied  by  the  rear  fquadron,  the  evolu¬ 
tion  necelfary  for  accomplishing  this  end  being  ffippo- 
fed  known  by  the  commander  of  the  fquadron,  who 
will  immediately  make  the  neceflfary  fignals  to  the  fqua- 
dron  under  his  particular  direction.  In  the  fame  man- 
the  diftinguilhing  fignal  for  the  leading  ffiip  of  a 
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All  other  dark  colours  are  found  to¬ 
tally  unfit.  But  as  thefe  afford  but  a  fmall  variety,  we  , 
mud  combine  them  in  one  flag,  by  making  it  ftriped, 
fpotted,  or  chequered,  taking  care  that  the  oppofltion 
of  colour  may  be  as  great  as  poflible,  and  that  the  pieces 
of  which  the  flags  are  made  up  may  not  be  too  minute* 
Ived  mufl.  never  be  ftriped  nor  fpotted  with  blue,  and 
the  flripes,  fpots,  or  chequers,  fliould  never  be  lefs  than 
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guilhed  at  greater  di fiances  than  any  others,  and  are 
therefore  the  only  colours  admitted  as  fignals.  Even 
thefe  are  fometimes  diftinguilhed  with  difficulty.  A 
yellow  is  often  confounded  with  a  dirty  white,  and  a 


is  a  lelcCtion  by  an  officer  of  experience  as  a  let  very 
eafily  recognifed,  and  little  liable  to  be  confounded. 

I  heir  colours  are  reprefented  by  hatching,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  heraldry  (See  Heraldry). 

.  Difference,  of  fhape,  as  flags,  banners,  or  pendants, 
is  another  diflin&ion  by  which  the  expreffion  may  be 
varied.  .  And  in  doing  this,  we  muff  recoiled!,  that  in 
light  winds  it  may  be  difficult  to  diffinguifn  a  flag  from 
a  banner,  as  neither  are  fully  difplayed  for  want  of  wind 
to  detach  the  fly  from  the  flaff. 

And,  laltly,  fignals  may  be  varied  by  their  pofltion,  simJlicigr 
winch  may  be  on  any  lofty  and  well  detached  part  of 
the  malts,  yards,  or  rigging. 

Simplicity  is  an  eminent  property  in  all  fignals.  They 
arc  addrefled  to  perfons  not  much  accuftomed  to  com¬ 
binations,  and  who  are  probably  much  occupied  by 
other  preffing  duties.  It  were  to  be  wiffied  that  every 
piece  of  fervice  could  be  indicated  by  a  Angle  flag. 

This  is  peculiarly  defirable  with  refpedl  to  the  fignals 
ufed  in  time  of  battle.  The  rapid  fucceffion  of  events 
on  this  occahon  call  for  a  multitude  of  orders  from  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  his  fliip  is  frequently  clad  over 
with  flags  and  pendants,  fo  that  it  is  exceedingly  dif¬ 
ficult  tor  the  fignal  officer  of  a  private  fliip  to  diftfn- 
guifli  the  different  groups,  each  of  which  make  a  parti¬ 
cular  fignal. 

Pliefe  conflderations  are  the  foundation  of  a  certain  And  pro*- 
propriety  in  fignals,  which  dire&s  us  to  a  choice  among  pricey, 
marks  which  appear  altogether  arbitrary.  Signals 
which  run  any  rifle  of  being  confounded,  on  account  of 

Tlp  m  n  . •  ,V  i - /  [ome  refemblance,  or  becaufe  their  pofltion  hinders  us 

e  molt  difficult  part  of  from  immediately  perceiving  their  difference,  ffiould  be 
to  invent  a  number  of  fig.  appropriated  to  pieces  of  fervice  which  are  hardly  pof- 

Able  to  be  executed,  or  can  hardly  be  wanted,  in  the 
fame  fituation.  No  bad  confequence  could  eafily  refult 
though  the  fignal  for  coming  to  clofer  action  fliould  re- 
lemble  that  for  unmooring ,  becaufe  the  prefent  fituation 
of  the  ffnps  makes  the  laft  operation  impoflible  or  ab- 
furd.  Such  conflderations  direct  ns  to  feledt  for  battle 
fignals,  thoie  which  are  of  eafiell  exhibition,  are  the  molt 
Ample,  and  have  the  leaft  dependence  on  the  circum- 
ftance  of  polltion  ;  fo  that  their  fignification  may  not 
be  affected  by  the  damages  fultained  in  the  malls  or 
rigging  of  the  flag  ffiip.  Sncli  fignals  as  ate  lefs  eafily 
feen  at  a  dillance,  ffiould  be  appropriated  to  orders 
which  can  occur  only  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  &c. 

&c.  Signals  which  are  made  to  the  admiral  by  prii 
vate  Alps  may  be  the  fame  with  fignals  of  command 
Irom  the  flag  flop,  which  will  confiderably  diminiffi  the 
number  of  fignals  perfectly  different  from  each  other.  r6 

With  all  thefe  attentions  and  precautions  a  fyftem  of  ^7  what 

male  lft  ut  ltjft  „  i  .  «  _  _  r. 


fquadron  being  hoifted  along  with  the  fignal  of  addrefs 
to  the  whole  fleet,  and  the  fignal  for  any  particular  fer¬ 
vice,  will  caufe  the  three  or  the  nine  leading  ffiips  to  ex¬ 
ecute  that  order,  See.  See. 

All  that  has  been  faid  hitherto  may  be  confidered  as 
fo  many  preparations  for  the  real  iffuing  of  orders  by 
the  commander  in  chief.  rM1  *  7 

the  language  remains,  viz.  _  „ 

Hals  which  (hall  correfpond  to  that  almoft  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  movements  and  fervices  which  muff  be  per¬ 
formed.  r 

Dijtin&nefs,  fimplicity,  and  propriety,  are  the  three 
effential  qualities  of  all  fignals.  A  fignal  muff  be  fome 
.  eafily  feen,  ftrongly  marked,  fo  that  it  may  be 

readily  underftood,  with  little  rifle  of  its  being  miftaken 
for  another.  When  made  by  flags,  banners,  or  pen¬ 
dants,  they  muff  be  of  the  fulleft  colours,  and  ftrongeft 
contrafts.  The  ffiips  are  frequently  at  a  very  great  di- 
itance,  fo  that  the  intervening  air  occasions  a  great  de¬ 
gradation  of  colour.  They  are  feen  between  the  eye 
and  a  very  variable  Iky  ;  and  in  this  fituation,  efpecially 
hi  the  morning  or  evening,  or  a  dark  day,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  diffinguifli  one  full  colour  from  another,  all  oi  them 
approaching  to  the  appearance  of  a  black.  At  the  di¬ 
stance  of  a  very  few  miles  hardly  any  full  colours  can 
be  diffinguiffied  but  a  fcarlet  and  a  blue.  Red,  blue, 
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and  fighting  inllruaions.  It  is  accompanied  bv^ano5  Ta- ^ ' 
ther  fmall  fet  for  the  duty  of  convoys.  Pft 
grolfed  in  two  books  ;  one  for  the  officer  of  the  flap- 
ffiip,  who  is  to  make  the  fignals,  and  the  other  it 
8  deli. 
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delivered  to  every  private  fhip.  In  the  firft,  the  evo¬ 
lutions,  movements,  and  other  operations  of  fervice,  are 
fet  down  in  one  column,  and  their  correfponding  fig- 
nsls  in  another.  The  firft  column  is  arranged,  either 
alphabetically,  by  the  diftinguifhing  phrafe,  or  fyftema- 
tically,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  failing  and 
fighting  inftrudlions.  The  officer  whole  duty  it  is  to 
make  the  fignals,  tarns  to  this  column  for  the  order 
which  he  is  to  communicate,  and  in  the  other  column 
he  finds  the  appropiiated  fignal. 

In  the  other  book,  which  is  confulted  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  fignals,  they  are  arranged  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  column,  either  by  the  flags,  or  by  the  places  of 
their  exhibition.  The  firft  is  the  belt  method,  becaufe 
the  derangement  of  the  flag  fliip’s  malls  and  rigging  in 
time  of  a&ion  may  occafion  a  change  in  the  place  of 
the  fignal. 

The  TaSlque  Navale  of  the  Chevalier  de  Morogues 
contains  a  very  full  and  elaborate  treatife  on  fignals. 
Wc  recommend  this  work  to  every  fea-officer,  as  full  of 
iiiftrudlion.  The  art  of  fignals  has  been  greatly  Am¬ 
plified  fince  the  publication  of  this  work,  but  we  can¬ 
not  but  afcribc  much  of  the  improvements  to  it.  We 
believe  that  the  author  is  the  inventor  of  that  fyflema- 
tic  manner  of  addreffmg  the  order  or  ejfefti'ue  fignal  to 
the  different  iquadrons  and  divifion3  of  the  fleet,  by 
which  the  art  of  fignals  is  made  more  concife,  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  orders  is  rendered  more  fyllematic,  and  the 
commanders  of  private  ffiips  are  accuftomed  to  confider 
themfclves  as  parts  of  an  army,  with  a  mutual  depend¬ 
ence  and  connexion.  We  are  ready  enough  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  fuperiority  of  the  French  in  manoeuv¬ 
ring,  but  we  affetft  to  confider  this  as  an  imputation  on 
their  courage.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjuft  ;  and  dear- 
bought  experience  fnould  long  ere  now  have  taught  us 
the  value  of  this  fuperiority.  What  avails  that  cou¬ 
rage  which  we  would  willingly  arrogate  to  ourfelves,  if 
we  cannot  come  to  a&ion  with  our  enemy,  or  mull  do 
it  in  a  fituation  in  which  it  is  almoft  fmpoffible  te  fuc- 
ceed,  and  which  needlefsly  throws  away  the  lives  of  our 
gallant  crews  ?  Yet  this  mull  happen,  if  our  admirals 
do  not  make  evolutions  their  careful  ftudy,  and  our 
captains  do  not  habituate  themfelves,  from  their  firft 
hoifting  a  pendant,  to  confider  their  own  fhip  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  moft  remote  fhip  in  the  line.  We  can¬ 
not  think  that  this  view  of  their  fituation  would  in  the 
Jeaft  leffen  the  chara&er  which  they  have  fojuftly  ac¬ 
quired,  of  fighting  their  fhip  with  a  courage  and  firm- 
nefs  unequalled  by  thofe  of  any  other  nation.  And 
we  may  add,  that  it  is  only  by  iuch  a  rational  ftudy  of 
their  profefiion,  that  the  gentleman  can  be  diftinguifned 
from  the  mercenary  commander  of  a  privateer. 

II.  Night  Signals. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  communication  of  orders  by 
night  mu  ft  he  more  difficult  and  more  imperfedt  than 
by  day.  We  mult,  in  general,  content  ourfelves  with 
Inch  orders  as  are  neceffary  for  keeping  the  fleet  toge¬ 
ther,  by  dire&ing  the  more  general  movements  and 
evolutions  which  any  change  of  circumflances  may  ren¬ 
der  neceffary.  And  here  the  divifion  and  fubordinate 
arrangement  of  the  fleet  is  of  indifpenfable  necefiity, 
it  being  hardly  poffible  to  particularife  every  fhip  by  a 
fignal  of  addrefs,  or  to  fee  her  fituation.  The  orders 
are  therefore  addrefiid  to  the  commanders  of  the  diffe- 
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rent  divifions,  each  of  whom  is  diilinguifhed  by  his  poop  Naval 
and  top-lights,  and  is  in  the  midft  of,  and  not  very  ie-  ,  s  vnt!|y- 
mote  from,  the  fliips  under  his  more  particular  charje. 

Yet  even  in  this  unfavourable  fituation,  it  is  frequently 
neceffary  to  order  the  movements  of  particular  fhips. 

Actions  during  the  night  are  not  uncommon.  Purfuls 
and  rallyings  are  ftill  oftener  canied  on  at  this  time. 

The  common  dangers  of  the  fea  are  as  frequent  and 
more  difaftrous.  The  fyftem  of  fignals  therefore  is 
very  incomplete  till  this  part  be  accomplifhed. 

Nipht  fignals  mull  be  made  by  guns,  or  by  lights, 
or  by  both  combined.  I9 

Gun  fignals  are  fufceptible  of  variety  both  in  num-H  wgun- 
ber  and  in  difpoiition.  The  only  diftindl  variation  which  fi*i;als,may 
can  be  made  in  this  difpofition,  is  by  means  of  the  var^' 
time  elapfed  between  the  difeharges.  This  will  eafily 
admit  of  three  varieties,  flow,  moderate,  and  quick. — 
Half-minute  guns  are  as  flow  as  can  eafily  be  liftened 
to  as  appertaining  to  one  fignal.  Quarter- mi nute  guns 
are  much  better,  and  admit  of  two  very  diilinft  fub- 
divifions.  When  the  gunners,  theiefore,  are  well  train¬ 
ed  to  this  fervice  (efpecially  fince  the  employment  of 
firelocks  for  cannon),  intervals  of  15  or  T2  feconds 
may  be  taken  for  flow  firing,  8  or  10  feconds  for  mo¬ 
derate,  and  4  or  5  feconds  for  quick  firing.  If  thefe 
could  be  reduced  one  half,  and  made  with  certainty  and 
precifion,  the  expreffion  would  he  incomparably  more 
diftinct.  A  very  fmall  number  of  firings  varied  in  this 
way  will  give  a  confiderable  number  of  fignals.  Thus 
five  guns,  with  the  variety  or  only  quick  and  moderate, 
will  give  20  very  diftinguifhable  fignals.  The  fame 
principle  muft  be  attended  to  here  as  in  the  flag  fignals. 

The  moft  Ample  muft  be  appropriated  to  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  orders,  fuch  as  occur  in  the  worft  weather,  or 
fuch  as  are  moft  liable  to  be  miftaken.  Quick  fi¬ 
ring  fhould  not  make  part  of  a  fignal  to  a  very  diftant 
fhip,  becaufe  the  noife  of  a  gun  at  a  great  diftance  is 
a  lengthened  found,  and  two  of  them,  with  a  very  fhort 
interval,  are  apt  to  coalefce  into  one  long  continued 
found.  This  mode  of  varying  gun-fignals  by  the  time 
muft  therefore  be  employed  with  great  caution,  and 
we  muft  be  very  certain  of  the  fteady  performance  of 
the  gunners. 

Note,  that  a  preparatory  fignal  or  ad vertife merit 
that  an  effective  fignal  is  to  be  made,  is  a  very  neccfla- 
ry  circumftance.  It  is  uiual  (at  leaft  in  hard  weather) 
to  make  this  by  a  double  discharge,  with  an  interval  of 
half  a  fecond,  or  at  moft  a  fecond. 

Gun-fignals  are  feldom  made  alone,  except  in  or¬ 
dinary  fituations  and  moderate  weather  ;  becaufe  ac¬ 
cident  may  derange  them,  and  inattention  may  caufe 
them  to  efcape  notice,  and,  once  made,  they  are  over, 
and  their  repetition  would  change  their  meaning.  They 
are  alfo  improper  on  an  enemy’s  coaft,  or  where  an  ene¬ 
my’s  cruifers  or  fleets  may  be  expe&ed. 

Signals  by  lights  are  either  made  ivith  lights  Amply  s finals  bj 
fo  called,  i.  e.  lanthorns  fhown  in  different  parts  of  the  light?, 
fhip,  or  by  rockets.  Lights  may  differ  by  number,  and 
by  pofition,  and  alfo  by  figure.  For  the  flag  fhip  al¬ 
ways  carrying  poop  or^ top-lights,  or  both,  preterits  an 
obje&  in  the  darkeft  night,  fo  that  we  can  tell  whether 
the  additional  lights  are  exhibited  about  the  maininaft, 
the  foremaft,  the  mizenmafl,  &c.  And  if  the  lights 
fnown  from  any  of  thefe  fituations  are  arranged  in  cer¬ 
tain  diftinguiihable  fituations  in  refpedt  to  each  other,  the 
7  number 
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number  of  fignals  may  be  greatly  increased.  Thus 
three  lights  may  be  in  a  vertical  line,  or  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  line,  or  in  a  triangle,  and  the  point  oF  this  triangle 
may  be  lip,  or  down,  or  forward,  or  aft,  and  thus  may 
have  many  fignifications. 

Tights  are  alfo  exhibited  by  falfe  fires  or  rockets  : 
Thefe  can  be  varied  by  number,  and  by  fuch  differen¬ 
ces  of  appearance  as  to  make  them  very  difliiiguifh- 
able.  Rockets  may  be  with  ftars,  with  rain  fire,  or 
fimple  fquibs. 

By  varying  and  combining  thefe,  a  very  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fignals  may  be  produced,  fully  fufficient  to  diredt 
every  general  movement  or  evolution,  or  any  ordinary 
and  important  fervice.  The  Chevalier  de  Morogues 
has  given  a  fpecimen  of  fuch  a  fyftem  of  night  fignals, 
into  which  he  has  even  introduced  fignals  of  addrefs  or 
diredlion  to  every  fhip  of  a  large  fleet ;  and  has  alfo  gi¬ 
ven  fignals  of  number,  by  which  depths  of  foundings, 
points  of  the  compafs,  and  other  things  of  this  kind, 
may  be  expreffed  both  eafily  and  diftindlly.  He  has 
made  the  fignals  by  rockets  perfectly  fimilar  in  point  of 
number  to  thofe  by  lanthorns,  fo  that  the  commander 
can  take  either  ;  a  choice  which  may  have  its  ufe,  be- 
caufe  the  fignals  by  rockets  may  caufe  the  prefence  of  a 
fleet  to  be  more  ex  ten  lively  known  than  may  be  conve¬ 
nient. 

The  commander  in  chief  will  inform  the  fleet  by  fig¬ 
nal,  that  guns,  or  perhaps  rockets,  are  not  to  be  ufed 
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concerning  t]iat  night.  This  fignal,  at  the  fame  time,  diredts 

night  fig-  -  -  -  -  •  . 

tials. 


the  fleet  to  clofe  the  line  or  columns,  that  the  light  fig¬ 
nals  may  be  better  obferved. 

It  is  indeed  a  general  rule  to  {how  as  few  lights  as 
poflible  ;  and  the  commander  frequently  puts  out  his 
own  poop  and  top-lights,  only  fh owing  them  from  time 
to  time,  that  his  fhips  may  keep  around  him. 

The  fignal  lanthorns  on  board  the  flag  fhip,  and 
a  lanthorn  kept  in  readinefs  on  board  of  every  pri¬ 
vate  fiiip,  to  anfwer  or  acknowledge  fignals  from  the 
commander  in  chief,  are  all  kept  in  bags,  to  conceal 
their  lights  till  the  moment  they  are  fixed  in  their 
places,  and  the  preparatory  or  advertiting  fignal  has  been 
made. 

The  commander  in  chief  fometimes  orders  by  fignal 
tvery  fhip  to  (how  a  light  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  he 
may  judge  of  the  pofition  of  the  fleet ;  and  the  admiral’s 
fignal  muft  always  be  acknowledged  by  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  addreffed. 

Tt  is  of  particular  importance  that  the  fleet  be  kept 
together.  Therefore  the  leading  (hips  of  the  fleet,  on  ei¬ 
ther  tack,  are  enjoined  to  acknowledge  the  fignals  of 
the  commander  in  chief  by  a  fignal  peculiar  to  their 
Ration.  Thus  the  commander  in  chief  learns  the  pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  extremities  of  his  fleet. 

In  framing  a  fet  of  night  fignals,  great  attention 
muft  be  given  to  their  pofition,  that  they  be  not  obfeu- 
red  by  the  fails.  The  nature  of  the  order  to  be  given 
will  frequently  determine  this.  "I  hus,  an  order  for  the 
rear  fhips  to  make  more  fail,  will  naturally  diredf  us  to 
•exhibit  the  fignal  at  the  mizen  peek  ;  and  fo.of  other 
pieces  of  fervice.  Lanthorns  expofed  in  groups,  fuch 
as  triangles,  lozenges,  &c.  are  commonly  l'ulp ended  at 
the  corners  of  large  frames  of  laths,  at  thediftance  of  a 
fathom  at  leaft  from  each  other.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  (how lights  of  different  colours;  but  the  rifle  of 
miftake  or  failure  in  the  compofition  at  the  laboratory, 
Vol.  XVII.  Tart  II. 
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makes  this  rather  hazardous.  Coloured  lanthorns  are  NavaF  Si;j- 
fnore  certain  ;  but  when  the  glades  are  made  of  a  colour  ,  s>  , 
fufficiently  intenfe,  the  vivacity  of  the  light  (which  at 
no  time  is  very  great)  is  too  much  diminifhed.  Be- 
fides,  the  very  diilance  changes  the  colour  exceedingly 
and  unaccountably. 

III.  Of  Signals  in  a  Fog. 

These  can  be  made  only  by  noifes,  fuch  as  the  fi¬ 
ring  of  cannon  and  mufkets,  the  beating  of  drums  and 
ringing  of  bells,  &c.  Fog  fignals  are  the  mod  diffi¬ 
cult  to  contrive  of  any,  and  are  fufceptible  of  the  leaft; 
variety.  The  commander  in  chief  is  principally  con¬ 
cerned  to  keep  his  fleet  together ;  and  unlefs  fometliing 
very  urgent  requires  it,  he  will  make  no  change  in  his 
courfe  or  rate  of  failing.  But  a  fhift  of  wind  or  other 
caufes  may  make  this  neceffary.  The  changes  which 
he  will  order,  it  will  be  prudent  to  regulate  by  fome 
fixed  rule,  wLich  is  in  general  convenient.  Thus,  when 
a  fleet  is  in  the  order  of  failing  upon  a  wind,  and  a 
fog  comes  on,  the  fleet  will  hold  on  the  fame  courfe. 

If  the  wind  fhould  come  a  little  more  on  the  beam,  the  ^ 
fleet  will  flill  keep  clofe  to  the  wind.  Certain  general  gy  offer- 
rules  of  this  kind  being  agreed  on,  no  fignals  are  ne-ving  cer- 
ceffary  for  keeping  the  fleet  together;  and  the  fhips  can****1  £ei,c- 
feparate  or  run  foul  of  each  other  only  by  difference  in 
their  rate  of  failing,  or  by  inaccurate  fleerage.  To  r£g  a  f0g 
prevent  this,  the  commander  in  chief  fires  a  gun  from  are  in  many 
time  to  time,  and  the  fhips  of  the  fleet  judge  of  his  fi-C!,<es  amie. 
tuation  and  diftance  by  the  found.  The  commanders  ct^ar^* 
of  divifions  fire  guns,  with  fome  diflindtion  from  thofe 
of  the  commander  in  chief.  This  both  informs  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  pofition  of  his  fquadrons, 
and  enables  the  private  fhips  of  each  divifion  to  keep  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  their  owTn  flag  fhip.  On  board 
of  e\4ry  private  fhip  the  drum  is  beaten,  or  the  bell  is 
chimed,  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  according  as  the 
fhip  is  on  the  ltarboard  or  larboard  tack.  By  fuch 
contrivances,  it  is  never  difficult  to  keep  a  fleet  in  very 
good  order  when  failing  on  a  wind.  The  wind  is  al- 
moff  always  moderate,  and  the  fhips  keep  under  a  very 
eafy  fail.  It  is  much  more  difficult  wThen  going  large, 
and  ieparation  can  be  prevented  only  by  the  moft  un¬ 
wearied  attention.  The  greateft  rifle  is  the  falling  in 
with  fliange  fhips  fleering  another  courfe. 

But  evolutions  and  other  movements  are  frequently 
indifpeniable.  The  courfe  muft  be  changed  by  tack¬ 
ing  or  wearing,  and  other  fervices  nnift  be  performed. 

None,  however,  are  admitted  but  the  moft  probable, 
the  moft  fimple,  and  the  moft  neceffary. 

The  commander  in  chief  firft  informs  the  fleet  by  How  they 
the  preparatory  fogfignaly  that  he  is  about  to  order  and?  e  given  4 
evolution,  and  that  he  is  to  diredt  it  by  fog  Jignals.  w^5n  ne’ 
This  precaution  is  indifpenfable  to  prevent  miftakes.  Ce  ary* 
Along  with  this  advertifing  fignal  he  makes  the  fignal 
of  the  movement  intended.  This  not  only  calls^the 
attention  of  the  fleet,  but  makes  the  fhips  prepare  for 
the  precife  execution  of  that  movement.  The  com¬ 
manders  of  divifions  repeat  the  advertifing  fignal,  which 
informs  their  fhips  ot  their  fituation,  and  the  private 
-fhips  beat  their  drums  or  chime  their  bells.  Thus  the 
whole  fhips  of  the  fleet  clofe  a  little,  and  become  a  little 
better  acquainted  with  thpr  mutual  pofition.  It  is 
now  underftood  that  a  movement  is  to  be  made  precife- 
ly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  advertifement.  At 
3  O  the 
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Naval  Sfg-  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  efFe&ive  fignal  for  this 
,  na^s>  movement  is  made  by  the  commander  in  chief,  and  mud: 

be  inftantly  repeated  by  the  commanders  of  divifions, 
and  then  the  movement  mud  be  made  by  each  fhip,  ac¬ 
cording1  to  the  failing  and  fighting  inftru&ions.  This 
mud  be  done  with  the  utmod  attention  and  precifion, 
becaufe  it  produces  a  prodigious  change  in  the  relative 
pofition  of  the  fhips  ;  and  even  although  the  good  fenfe 
of  the  commander  in  chief  will  feleft  fueh  movements 
for  accomplishing  his  purpofe  as  produce  the  fmalled 
alterations,  and  the  lead  rifle  of  feparation  or  running 
foul  of  each  other  ;  it  is  dill  extremely  difficult  to  avoid 
tliefe  misfortunes.  To  prevent  this  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  each  {hip  which  has  executed  the  movement,  or 
which  has  come  on  a  courfc  thwarting  that  of  the  fleet, 
intimates  this  by  a  fignal  properly  adapted,  oden  add¬ 
ing  the  fig  rial  of  the  tack  on  which  it  is  now  {landing, 
and  even  its  particular  lignal  of  recognizance.  This  is 
particularly  incumbent  on  the  flag  fhips  and  the  leading 
fhips  of  each  divifion. 

After  a  rea durable  interval,  the  commander  in  chief 
will  make  proper  fignals  for  bringing  the  fleet  to  a 
15  knowledge  of  their  reunion  in  this  new  pofition. 

Improper  This  mud  ferve  for  a  general  account  of  the  circum- 
a°parrki!hr  ^ances  which  mud  be  attended  to  in  framing  a  code  of 
account  ( f  fignals.  The  arbitrary  chara&ers  in  which  the  lan- 
figuaie.  guage  is  written  mud  be  left  to  the  fagacity  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  profeffion.  It  mud  be  obferved,  that 
the  ftratagems  of  war  make  fecrecy  very  neceffary.  It 
may  be  of  immenfe  hazard  if  the  enetny  fhould  under- 
dand  our  fignals.  In  time  of  battle  it  might  frequent¬ 
ly  frudrate  our  attempts  to  dedroy  them,  and  at  all 
times  would  enable  them  to  efcapc,  or  to  throw  us  into 
diforder.  Every  commander  of  a  fquadron,  therefore, 
iffues  private  fignals,  fuited  to  his  particular  deflina- 
tion  ;  and  therefore  it  is  neceffary  that  our  code  of  fig¬ 
nals  be  fufceptible  of  endlefs  variations.  This  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  esfy  without  any  increafe  of  their  number. 
The  con  mandei  needs  only  intimate  that  fnch  and 
fucli  a  fignal  is  fo  and  fo  changed  in  its  meaning  du- 
26  ring  his  command. 

Sgnaismay  We  cannot  leave  this  article  without  returning  to  an 
be  made  observation  which  we  made  ahnod  in  the  beginning, 

v*z-  l^at  t^e  fyftem  %na^s>  or>  t0  ^Pea^  more  Pr0‘ 
preffions  of  perly,  the  manner  of  framing  this  fydem,  has  received 
numbers,  much  improvement  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  French 
navy,  and  particularly  from  the  mod  ingenious  thought 
of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  of  making  the  fignals  the 
immediate  expreffions  of  numbers  only,  which  numbers 
may  be  afterwards  ufedto  indicate  any  order  whatever. 
We  fiiall  prefent  otm  readers  with  a  fcheme  or  two  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  may  be  done  for  all  fignals, 
both  day,  night,  and  fog.  This  alone  may  be  coniider- 
ed  as  a  fydem  of  fignals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  kind  of  information  at  a  didance.  Without  de¬ 
tracting  in  the  fmalled  degree  from  the  praife  due  to 
M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  we  mud  obferve,  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  notation  is  of  much  older  date.  Bifhop  Wil¬ 
kins,  in  his  Secret  and  Swift  Meffenger,  exprefsly  re¬ 
commends  it,  and  gives  fpccimens  of  the  manner  of  ex¬ 
ecution  ;  fo  does  Dr  Hooke  in  fome  of  his  propofals  to 
the  Royal  Society.  Gaipar  Schottus  alfo  mentions  it 
in  his  Technica  Curtofa  ;  and  Kircher,  among  others  of 
his  Curious  Proje&s. 


M.  de  la  Bourdonnais’s  method  is  as  follows  :  Naval  SIg* 

He  choofes  pendants  for  his  effe£live  fignals,  becaufe  ,  ra  s* 
they  are  the  mod  eafily  difpiayed  in  the  proper  order. 

Several  pendants,  making  part  of  one  fignal,  may  beM.  de  la 
hoided  by  one  hallyard,  being  dopped  on  it  at  the  di-  Uourdon- 
dance  of  four  or  fix  feet  from  each  other.  If  it  be”^8^" 
found  proper  to  throw  out  another  fignal  at  the  famedujIlcy 
time  and  place,  they  are  feparated  by  a  red  pendant 
without  a  point.  His  colours  are  chofen  with  judge¬ 
ment,  being  very  diftin&ly  recogniitd,  and  not  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  the  add  reding  fignals  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  different  fhips  of  the  fleet.  They  are, 


For  N°  1.  Red.  For  N°  6.  Red,  with  blue  tail. 


White. 
Blue. 
Yellow. 
Red,  with 
white  tail. 


7.  White,  with  blue  tail. 

8.  White,  with  red  tail. 

9.  Blue,  with  yellow  tail, 
c.  Yellow,  with  blue  tail. 


Three  fets  of  fuch  pendants  will  exprefs  every  num¬ 
ber  under  a  thoufand,  by  holding  one  above  the  other* 
and  reckoning  the  uppermod  hundreds,  the  next  below 
it  tens,  and  the  lowed  units.  Thus  the  number  643 
will  be  expreffed  by  a  pendant  red  with  blue  tail,  a 
yellow  pendant  below  it,  and  a  blue  one  below  the  lad. 

This  method  has  great  advantages.  The  fignals  may 
be  hoided  in  any  place  where  bed  feen,  and  therefore 
the  fignification  is  not  affe&ed  by  the  derangement  of 
the  flag  Blip’s  malts  and  rigging.  And  by  appropri¬ 
ating  the  fmaller  numbers  to  the  battle  fignal?,  they  are 
more  fimple,  requiring  fewer  pendants.  ^ 

As  this  method  requires  a  particular  fet  of  colours,  Might  he* 
it  lias  its  inconveniences.  An  admiral  is  often  obliged  rendered 
to  fhift  his  flag,  even  in  time  of  a&ion.  He  cannot  nuichfim- 
cafily  take  the  colours  along  with  him.  It  is  therefore 
better  to  make  ufe  of  fueh  colours  as  every  private  (hip  colours, 
is  provided  with.  One  fet  of  1 1  will  do,  with  the  ad- 
dition  of  three,  at  mod  of  four  pendants,  of  Angular 
make,  to  mark  roo,  200,  300,  400.  Two  of  thefe 
Hags,  one  above  the  other,  will  exprefs  any  number  un¬ 
der  100,  by  ufing  the  1  ith  as  a  fubditute  for  any  flag 
that  fhould  be  repeated.  Thus  the  nth  flag,  along 
with  the  flag  for  eight  or  for  fix,  will  exprefs  the  num¬ 
ber  88  or  66,  &c.  Thus  we  are  able  to  exprefs  every 
number  below  50c,  and  this  is  f  ufficient  for  a  veiy  large 
code  of  fignals. 

And  in  order  to  diminifh  as  much  as  poffible  the 
number  of  thefe  compound  fignals,  it  will  be  proper 
that  a  number  of  Angle  flag  fignals  be  preferred,  and" 
even  varied  by  circumflances  of  pofition,  for  orders 
which  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and.  which  can 
hardly  occur  in  fituations  where  any  obdrudtions  are 
occafioned  by  lofs  of  mads,  See.  And  farther,  to 
avoid  all  chance  of  midake,  a  particular  fignal  can  be 
added,  intimating  that  the  fignals  now  exhibited  are 
numerary  fignals ;  or,  which  is  ftill  better,  all  fignals 
may  be  conlidered  as  numerary  fignals;  and  thofe  which 
we  have  jud  now  called  Jingle  Jag  Jgnals  may  be  fet 
down  oppofite  to,  or  as^expreffing,  the  larged  numbers 
of  the  code. 

This  method  requires  the  fignal  of  advert ifement, 
the  annulling  fignal,  the  fignal  of  addrefs  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  fhip  or  divifion,  the  fignal  of  acknowledgment, 
the  fignal  of  indidin&nefs,  of  diftrefs,  of  danger,  and 
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Naval  Sig-  one  or  two  more  which,  in  every  method,  mufl  be 
na!s.  employed. 

w~v  '  Another  method  of  expreffing  numbers  with  fewer 
colours  is  as  follows  :  Let  the  flags  be  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 


] 

39 

f,  and  arrange 

:  them  as 

follow' 

s : 

Another 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

meth  d  of 
expreffing 
number^  by 

A 

1 

7 

2 

8 

3 

9 

4 

10 

5 

1 1 

6 

1 2 

fewer  co¬ 

B 

13 

H 

J5 

16 

17 

18 

lours, 

C 

1 9 

20 

2 1 

22 

23 

24 

D 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

E 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

3<5 

F 

37 

33 

39 

40 

41 

42 

The  number  exprefTed  by  any  pair  of  flags  is  found  in 
the  interfe&ion  of  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  co¬ 
lumns.  Thus  the  flag  D,  hoifled  along  with  and  above 
the  flag  F,  exprefles  the  number  40,  &c.  In  order  to 
exprefs  a  greater  number  (but  not  exceeding  84)  fup- 

C 

pofe  75,  hoill  the  flags  £,  which  exprefles  33,  or  75, 
wanting  42,  and  above  them  a  flag  or  fignal  G,  which 


3°  This  method  may  be 

hTalt™.y  ranSIl,g  the  flaSs  thus  : 

flill  farther 

impre 

proved.  - 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A  7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

B  — 

*3 

14 

*5 

16 

*7 

C  — 

— 

18 

l9 

20 

21 

D  — 

— 

— 

22 

23 

24 

E  — 

— 

— 

— 

25 

26 

F  — 

27 

3* 

A  third 
method. 


In  this  lafl  method  the  flgnification  of  the  fignal  is  to¬ 
tally  independent  of  the  pofition  of  the  flags.  In 
whatever  parts  of  the  fhip  the  flags  D  and  E  are  feen, 
they  exprefs  the  mimber  23.  This  would  fuit  battle 
fignals. 

Another  method  flill  may  be  taken.  Flags  hoifled 
anywrhere  on  the  foremafl  may  be  accounted  units,  thofe 
on  the  mainmafl  tens,  and  thofe  on  the  mizenmaft  bun . 
dreds.  Thus  numeral  fignals  may  be  made  by  a  iliip 
difmafted,  or  having  only  poles  in  their  place. 

Many  other  ways  may  be  contrived  for  exprefling 
numbers  by  colours,  and  there  is  great  room  for  ex- 
ercifing  the  judgment  of  the  contriver.  For  it  muft 
always  be.  remembered,  that  thefe  fignals  muft  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  fignal  by  which  it  is  addrefl'ed  to 
fome  particular  fhip  or  diviiion  of  the  fleet,  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  connect  the  one  with  the  other,  which  is 
perhaps  fhown  in  another  place,  and  along  with  other 
executive  fignals. 

Advantages  One  great  advantage  of  thefe  numeral  fignals  is,  that 
numeral  they  may  be  changed  in  their  flgnification  at  pleafure. 
%nals.  Thus,  in  the  firft  method,  it  can  be  fettled,  that  on 
Sundays  the  colours  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c  exprefs  the  cy¬ 
phers  t,  2,  3,  4,  <S:c.  but  that  on  Mondays  they  ex- 
prcfs  the  cyphers  o,  1,  2,  3,  Sec.  and  on  uefdays  the 
cyphers  9,  :,  i,  &c.  ;  and  fo  on  through  all  the  days 
of  the  week.  I  his  mean  o  fecrecy  is  mentioned  by 
Dr  Hooke  for  the  coal!  -md  alaim  fignals,  where,  by 
the  by,  he  (hews  a  method  ffir  conveying  intelligence 
over  land  very  fimLr  to  what  is  now  piactued  by  the 
French  with  tlieir  telegraph. 
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It  is  equally  eafy  to  exprefs  numbers  by  night  fignals.  Naval  Si^- 
Thus  M.  de  la  Bouidonnais  propofes,  that  one  dif-  ,  f 

charge  of  a  great  gun  (hall  exprefs  7,  and  that  1,2,3,  33 

4,  5,  6  ihall  be  exprefTed  by  lights.  Therefore,  to  ex- Number* 
prefs  24,  we  mull  fire  three  guns,  and  Ihow  three  may  be  alfj 
lights.  This  is  the  moll  perfeA  of  all  forms  of'  night^^^ 
and  fog  fignals.  For  both  the  manner  of  firing  gunsfl^nafs< 
and  of  exhibiting  lights  may  be  varied  to  a  fufficient  ex¬ 
tent  with  very  few  guns  or  lights,  and  with  great  di- 
ftintflnels. 

Thus,  for  guns.  Let  F  mark  the  firing  of  a  frngle 
gun  at  moderate  intervals,  and  ff  a  double  gun,  that  is, 
two  difeharged  at  the  inteival  of  a  fecond.  We  may 
exprefs  numbeis  thus  : 

1  F. 

2  F,  F. 

3  F,  F,  F. 

4  F,  F,  F,  F. 

5  f  ,//: 

6  F,  F ,//. 

7  F,  ff,  F. 

8  F,//,  F,  F. 

9  F,//,  F ,//. 

ff 

100,  Sec.  //*,//,  or///. 

It  might  be  done  until  fewer  guns  if  the  ff  were  ad¬ 
mitted  as  the  firtl  firing.  But  it  feems  better  to  be¬ 
gin  always  with  the  (ingle  gun,  and  thus  the  double 
gun  beginning  a  fignal  diliinguifhes  the  tens,  Sec. 

In  like  manner,  a  finall  number  of  lights  will  admit 
of  a  great  variety  of  very  dillindl  pofitions,  which  may 
ferve  for  all  fignals  to  fliips  r.ot  very  remote  from  the 
commander  in  chief.  For  orders  to  be  underltood  at 
a  very  great  dillance,  it  will  be  proper  to  appropriate 
the  numbers  which  are  indicated  by  fignals  made  with 
rockets.  Thefe  can  be  varied  in  number  and  kind  to  a 
fufficient  extent,  fo  as  to  be  very  eafily  diftingnifhed 
and  undei flood.  It  is  fufficient  to  have  fhown  how  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  notation  of  fignals  may  be 
limited  to  the  exprtfiion  of  numbers.  „4 

We  have  taken  little  notice  of  the  fignals  made  by  Concluding 
private  (hips  to  the  commander  in  chief.  This  is  a’ematks. 
very  eafy  bqfinefs,  becaufe  there  is  little  rifle  of  con¬ 
founding  them  with  other  fignals.  Nor  have  we  fpo- 
ken  of  fignals  from  the  flag  fhips  whofe  ultimate  inter¬ 
pretation  is  number,  as  when  fhips  are  directed  to 
change  their  courfe  fo  many  points.  Thofe  alfo  are 
eafily  contrived  in  any  of  the  methods  already  deferi- 
bed  :  alfo  wdien  *a  private  fhip  wifhes  to  inform  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  that  foundings  are  found  at  fo  many 
fathoms.  In  like  manner,  by  numbering  the  points 
of  the  compafs,  the  admiral  can  direct  to  chace  to  any 
one  of  them,  01  may  be  informed  of  llrange  fhips  being 
feen  in  any  quarter,  and  what  is  their  number. 

Signjls  by  th r  Drum ,  made  ule  of,  in  the  exercife 
of  the  army,  inflead  of  the  word  of  command,  viz. 


Signals. 

A  Jhort  roll , 

A  ft  jniy 
To  arms , 

The  inarch t 

The  quitk  march , 
The  j  oxit  cf  war, 


Operations. 

To  caution.  N 

To  perform  any  diflincl  thing. 
To  form  the  line  or  battalion. 

^  To  advance,  except  when  in* 
£  tended  for  a  falute. 

To  advance  quick. 

To  march  and  charge. 

3  O  '  2  The 


2 
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Signature,  The  retreat , 

Signet.  >  Drum  ceajing , 

TW?  Jhort  rolls , 

7 he  dragoon  march , 
7 he  grenadier  march 
The  troop , 

The  long  roll , 
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77;*  grenadier  march , 

77;*  preparative , 

The  general^ 

Two  long  rolls , 


To  letreat. 

To  halt. 

To  perform  the  flank  firing. 

To  open  tlie  battalion. 

To  form  the  column. 

To  double  divifions. 

To  form  the  fqoare. 

C  To  reduce  the  fquare  to  the 
£  column. 

To  make  ready  and  fire. 

To  ceafe  firing. 

To  bring  or  lodge  the  colours. 
SIGNATURE,  a  fign  or  mark  impreffed  upon  any 
thing,  whether  by  nature  or  art.  Such  is  the  general 
fignibcation  of  the  word  ;  but  in  the  plural  number  it 
has  been  ufed,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  to  denote  thofe  ex¬ 
ternal  marks  by  which  phyfiognomifls  and  other  dabblers 
in  the  occult  fciences  pretend  to  difcover  the  nature  and 
internal  qualities  of  every  thing  on  which  they  are 
found.  According  to  Lava  ter,  every  corporeal  objeft 
is  characterized  by  fignatures  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

The  doftrine  of  fignatures,  like  alchemy  and  aftrolo- 
gy,  was  very  prevalent  during  the  15th  and  16th  cen¬ 
turies  ;  and  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  occult  fciences 
which  conferred  no  fmall  degree  of  honour  on  their  re- 
fpeftive  profeffors.  Some  of  thefe  pliilofophers,  as  they 
thought  fit  to  flyle  themfelves,  maintained  that  plants, 
minerals,  and  animals,  but  particularly  plants,  had  fig¬ 
natures  impreffed  on  them  by  the  hand  of  nature,  indi¬ 
cating  to  the  adept  the  therapeutic  ufes  to  which  they 
might  be  applied.  Others,  fuch  as  the  myftic  theofo- 
phifls  and  chemifls  of  that  day,  proceeded  much  farther 
in  abfurdity,  maintaining  chat  every  fubftance  in  nature 
had  either  external  fignatures  immediately  difcernible, 
or  internal  fignatures,  which,  when  brought  into  view 
by  fire  or  menflrua,  denoted  its  connection  with  fome 
liderial  or  celeflial  archetype  Of  the  doftrine  of  fig¬ 
natures,  as  it  relates  merely  to  the  therapeutic  ufes  of 
plants  and  minerals,  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  fome  of  the  greatefl  authors  of  antiquity  ;  but  the 
celeflial  fignatures,  we  believe,  were  diicovered  only  by 
*Hyi.  Nat.  the  moonlight  of  the  moukifh  ages.  Pliny  informs  us*, 
that  the  marble  called  aphiles ,  from  its  being  fpotted 
like  a  ferpent,  was  difeovered  by  thofe  fpots  to  be  a 
fovereign  remedy  for  the  bite  cf  that  animal ;  and  that 
the  colour  of  the  hamalites  or  blood-flone  intimated  that 
it  was  fit  to  be  employed  to  flop  an  hemorrhagy  ;  but 
we  do  not  recollect  his  attributing  the  virtues  of  thefe 
minerals  to  a  fiderial  or  celeflial  influence. 

Signature,  a  figning  of  a  perfon’s  name  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  aft  or  deed  written  by  his  own  hand. 

Signature,  in  printing,  is  a  letter  put  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  firfl  page  at  leafl,  in  each  flieet,  as  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  binder  in  foldi.ag,  gathering,  and  collating, 
them.  The  fignatures  confift  of  the  capital  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  which  change  in  every  flieet :  if  there  be 
more  fheets  than  letters  in  the  alphabet,  to  the  capital 
letter  is  added  a  fmall  one  of  the  fame  fort,  as  A  a,  B  b ; 
which  are  repeated  as  often  as  neceffaiy.  In  large  vo¬ 
lumes  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifk  the  number  of  alphabets, 
after  the  firfl  three  or  four,  by  placing  a  figure  before 
the  fi;i nature,  as  5  B,  6  B,  See 

SIGNET,  one  of  the  king’s  feals,  made  ufe  of  in 
fealing  his  private  letters,  and  all  grants  that  pafs  by 


bill  figned  under  his  msjefly’s  hand  :  it  is  always  in  the 
cuflody  of  the  fecretaries  of  flate. 

Signet,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  Part  III.  $  17*  e 

SILENE,  Catch  fly,  or  Vifcous  Campion ,  in  bo¬ 
tany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  de- 
candria ,  and  order  of  trigynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyf- 
tem  arranged  under  the  22 d  order ,caryophyllea.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  is  ventricofe;  the  petals  are  five  in  number,  bifid  and 
unguiculated,  and  crowned  by  a  neftarium  ;  the  capfule 
is  cylindrical,  covered,  and  trilocular.  There  are  26 
fpecies,  of  which  7  are  natives  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 
1.  Anglica,  the  fmall  corn  campion  or  catchfly.  The 
flem  is  weak,  hairy,  and  above  a  foot  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  oblong,  and  grow  in  pairs  at  the  joints ;  the  flowers 
are  fmall,  white,  and  entire;  they  Hand  on, footflalks 
which  iffue  from  the  alae  of  the  leaves  ;  they  are  ereft, 
alternate,  Angle,  and  lateral.  It  grows  in  corn-fields, 
and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  2.  Nutans ,  Nottingham 
catchfly.  The  flem  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  firm  ; 
the  radical  leaves  are  broad,  obtufc,  and  grow  in  a  tuft; 
thofe  on  the  flem  are  narrow  and  acute  the  flowers 
are  white,  and  grow  in  lateral  panicles  ;  the  petals  are 
bifid  and  curled  ;  the  calyx  is  long,  bellying  a  little, 
with  ten  longitudinal  flriae.  It  grows  in  paflures,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  3.  Amcem 7,  fea-eampion.  The 
flem  is  two  or  three  feet  long,  flender,  procumbent,  and 
branched  alternately  :  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow: 
the  flowers  are  white,  and  grow  on  oppofTte  footflalks, 
three  on  each,  in  unilateral  bunches  :  the  calyx  is 
hairy  and  purplifh,  and  lias  ten  angles.  It  grows  on 
the  fouth  coafl,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  4  Co * 
noidea ,  greater  corn  catchfly,  or  campion.  The  leaves 
are  narrow  and  foft ;  the  calyx  is  conical,  with  30  flriae; 
the  flowers  proceed  from  the  divarications  of  the  flem  ; 
the  petals  are  entire.  It  grows  in  corn  fields,  and 
flowers  in  June.  5.  Nod 'flora ,  night- flowering  catch¬ 
fly.  The  flem  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  forked  ;  the 
calyx  lias  ten  angles,  is  fomewhaL  clammy,  and  oval, 
with  longer  teeth  than  the  other  fpecies  ;  the  petals  are 
of  a  reddifh  white.  6.  Armeria ,  broad-leaved  catchfly. 
The  Item  is  about  18  inches  high,  and  ereft,  with  few 
branches  ;  the  leaves  are  fmootli,  feflile,  and  broad  at 
the  bafe  ;  the  flowers  terminal,  in  failigiate  bundles, 
fmall,  and  red.  It  may  be  feen  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
and  is  in  flower  in  July  and  Augnft.  7.  Acaulis ,  mofs 
campion.  The  radical  leaves  are  fpread  on  the  ground 
like  a  tuft  of  mofs  ;  the  llalks  are  about  an  inch  long,, 
and  naked,  bearing  each  a  (ingle  purple  flower.  This* 
lafl  fpecies  grows  on  mountains,  and  has  been  found,  in. 
Wales  and  Scotland,  within  half  a  mile  from  their  top. 
It  is  in  flower  in  July. 

SILESIA,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Poland  ;  on  the  well,  by  Bohemia  and  Lower 
Lufatia ;  on  the  fouth,  by  a  chain  ot  mountains,, 
and  a  thicket  of  confiderable  extent  which  feparates  it 
from  Hungary;  and  to  the  north,  by  the  marquifate 
of  Brandenburg  and  Poland.  From  north-well  to  fouth* 
eafl  it  is  about  274  miles,  and  about  100  where  broad- 
eft  :  but  it  is  much  cont rafted  at  both  ends.  Upon  the 
frontiers  of  this  country,  to  the  weft  and  fouth.  are  ve¬ 
ry  high  mountains,  and  fome  like  wife  in  other  parts  of 
it.  One  of  the  ridges  upon  the  frontiers  is  ftyled  the 
Rip h atari  Mountains ,  another  the  Moravian ,  another  the 
Bohemian >  and  another  the  Hungcfc  ian,  Crapacky  or  Car¬ 
pathian * 


Signet 

I! 

Silefia. 
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^^P£Zn,n  .  °  B°  TT',;3  C  1  Ae  nt  t0"Cther  wIth  the  county  °f  Glatz,  from  his  daughter 

ffZj  r  '  •  f  'e  Wlnter  on  thefe  h.lly  tracks  is  more  and  heirefs  Maria  Therefa,  the  late  emprefs-dowLi  ; 
fevere,  fet  in  fooner,  and  Ms  longer  than  in  the  low  fo  that  now  only  a  fmall  part  of  it  Is  pofiefled  b/the 
lands.  The  inhabitants  ufe  a  kind  of  fkates  when  the  l.oufe  of  Auftrla,  and  connefted  with  the  empire  the 
fnovv  is  deep,  as  they  do  in  Carmola.  Little  or  no  reft  being  governed  bv  the  king  of  Prufiia  without  » 

but' the  refttf  til?  ^  ,fonf  Wledging  any  fort  of  dependence  on  the  crown  of 

but  the  reft  of  the  country  is  abundantly  fruitful,  not  Bohemia  or  the  empire.  For  the  adminiftration  of 

only  in  grain,  but  fruits,  roots,  pafture  flax,  hops,  mad-  juftice  in  all  civil,  criminal,  and  feudal  caies.  aiH 
dei,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  gelding-  alfo  fome  wine,  with  fuch  as  relate  to  the  revenue,  the  kina  of  Pmflia  has 
confiderable  quantities  of  filk  and  honey.  In  many  eltablilhed  three  fupreme  judicatories,  to  which  an  ap- 

n  >,P  fare  gr<ff  T-°°ds  °f  pln,eS’  hr’  beech’  arch’  and  Peal  lies  from  aU  the  inferior  ones,  and  from  which 
other  trees,  affording  tai,  pitch,  rolin,  turpentine,  lamp  ~*1 —  11  r  *  -  -  9 


black,  and  timber  for  all  ufes.  In  this  country  alfo  is 
found  marble  of  feveral  forts,  fome  precious  (tones,  lime- 
ftone,  millftone,  pitcoal,  turf,  vitriol,  fome  lilver  ore, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  mineral  fprings.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  black  cattle  and  horfes  are  brought  hither  from 
Poland  and  Hungary  for  fale,  thofe  bred  in  the  coun¬ 
try  not  being  fufficient ;  but  of  fheep,  goats,  game,  and 
venifon,  they  have  great  plenty.  As  for  wild  beafts, 
here  are  lynxes,  foxes,  weafels,  otters,  and  beavers.  The 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  yield  fifh  of  feveral  forts,  parti¬ 
cularly  fturgeons  feveral  ells  in  length,  and  falmon.  Be- 
fides  a  number  of  fmaller  ftreams  to  water  this  country, 
there  is  the  Oder,  which  traverfes  it  almoft  from  one 
end  to  the  other ;  and  the  Viftula,  which  after  a  pretty 
long  courfe  through  it  enters  Poland.  The  number  of 
the  cities  and  market-towns  is  faid  to  be  about  200,  the 


when  the  fum  exceeds  500  rix-dollars,  caufes  may  be 
moved  to  Berlin.  The  Lutheran  churches  and  fchools 
are  under  the  infpeClion  of  the  upper  confi (lories,  and 
thofe  of  the  Papifts  under  that  of  the  bifhop’s  court  at 
Brefiaw  ;  but  from  both  an  appeal  lies  to  the  tribunal 
at  Berlin.  As  to  the  revenue,  the  excife  here  is  levied 
only  in  the  walled  towns,  being  on  the  fame  footing  as 
in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg  ;  but  in  the  reft  of  the 
country  the  contributions  are  fixed,  and  the  fame  both 
in  peace  and  war.  The  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue 
are  under  the  management  of  the  war  and  domain  of¬ 
fices  of  Brefiaw  and  Glogau.  'I  he  whole  revenue  ari- 
fing  to  the  king  or  Prufiia  from  Silefia  and  the  county 
of  Glatz  amounts  to  about  four  millions  of  rix-dollars 
per  annum . 

Silefia  ns  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  and  each  of 
thefe  again  into  principalities  and  lordihips  ;  of  fome  of 


.  r  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  '  r  :  asani  U1LU  principalities  and  lordihips;  of  fome  of 

The  ;nhal-?  T  '"i^’  *nd  that  of  th«  Vl1 ages  5000.  .  which  both  the  property  and  jiiriTdiftioii  belon.r  imme- 

ifon  and  abn  h  If’  “  “mpUfted  t0  be  abo“t  a  mi1;  d,a‘dy  to  the  fovereign,  but  of  others  to  his  fubjefts  and 
lion  and  an  half,  are  a  mixture  of  Germans,  Poles,  and  valfals.  In  regard  to  the  charader  of  the  people  the 

Moravians.  The  language  generally  fpoken  is  Ger-  boors  are  accounted  very  dull  and  fta^dTbK  ihSfc' 

of  the  Sclavonic*16  Th^fl  fa  TT  ““  dlale£l  °f  ‘  hI$hcr  ™k> have  dillinguiflied  ’themlelves  by 

of  the  Sclavonic.  The  dates  conhft  of  the  princes  and  their  wit  and  learning,  as  well  as  by  their  military  and 

dukes,  and  jthofe  called  Jlatc-l  rds,  with  the  nobili-  political  talents.  However,  in  general,  like  their  leigh- 


ty,  who  are  immediately  fubjeCl  to  the  fovereign,  and 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  chief  cities;  but  fi nee  the 
country  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia,  no  diets  have  been  held.  The  king,  however, 
when  he  took  poffefiion  of  the  country,  confirmed  all 
the  other  privileges  of  the  inhabitants.  With  refpeCl 
to  religion,  not  only  Proteftants,  but  Papifts,  Jews,  and 
Greeks,  enjoy  full  liberty  of  confidence.  The  greateft 
part  of  Silefia  lies  in  the  diocefe  of  Brefiaw,  but  fome 
part  of  it  in  the  Polifh  diocefes  of  Pofen  and  Cracow 


Dours  the  Germans  and  Bohemians,  they  have  more  of 
Mars  than  Mercury  in  their  compolition,  and  their  parts- 
are  more  folid  than  (hinino. 

SILESIAN  earth,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  fine 
aftnngent  bole.  It  is  very  heavy,  of  a  firm  compaft 
texture,  and  in  colour  of  a  brownifh  yellow  It  breaks 
eafily  between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  (lain  the  hands  ; 
is  naturally  of  a  fmooth  fur  face,  is  readily  diffufible  in 
water,  and  melts  freely  into  a  butter-like  fubftance  in 
the  mouth.  It  leaves  no  grittinefs  between  the  teeth, 
and  does  not  ferment  with  acid  menftrua.  It  is  found 


1  he  bifhop  ofBreflaw  Hands  immediately  under  the  pope  - ...  .....  ...... C11L  w.u.  acia  memtrua.  it  is  found 

with  regard  to  fpintuals  ;  but  all  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  in  the  perpendicular  fi  (lures  of  rocks  near  the  <rold. 
sot  excepting  the  fee  of  Brefiaw  is  in  the  king’s  gift,  mines  at  Strigonium  in  Hungary,  and  is  fuppofed  to- 
Gelides  Gatin  ichools,  colleges, and  feminanes,at  Brefiaw  be  impregnated  with  the  lulphur  of  that  metal.  It  is 


is  an  univerfity,  and  at  Lignitz  an  academy  for  martial 
exercifes.  The  principal  manufactures  here  are  wool¬ 
lens,  linens,  and  cottons  of  feveral  forts,  with  hats,  glafs- 
ware,  gunpowder,  and  iron  manufactures.  Of  thefe 
there  is  a  confiderable  exportation.  Accounts  are  ge¬ 
nerally  kept  in  rix-dollars,  filver  grofehens,  and  du¬ 
cats.  With  rcfpeCt  to  its  revolutions  and  prefent  go¬ 
vernment,  it  was  long  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland; 
afterwards  it  had  feveral  dukes  and  petty  princes  for  its 
fovereigns,  who  by  degrees  became  fubjeCt  to  the  kings 
of  Bohemia,  until  at  laft  king  Charles  IV.  incorporated 
the  whole  duchy  with  Bohemia ;  and  thus  it  continued 
in  the  poffefiion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  until  the  king 
of  Prufiia  in  i  742,  taking  advantage  of  the  tioubles  that 
enfued  upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and 
pretending  a  kind  of  claim,  wrefted  a  great  part  of  it, 


*  ^  I  *  KJX  Lil  •  * L  U1LL 

a  good  aftnngent,  and  better  than  moft  o^  the  bolts  in 
u(e. 

SIGICERNIUM,  among  the  Romans  was  a  feaft 
of  a  private  nature,  provided  for  the  dead  fome  time  af¬ 
ter  the  funeral.  It  confided  of  beans,  lettuces,  Read, 
vvere  upon  the  tomb,  and  (hev 
foohfhly  believed  tliat  the  dead  would  come  out  fur  the 
repaft.  What  was  left  was  generally  burnt  on  the 
done.  The  word  fiber  nium  is  derived  from  'ilex  mid 
{-  e  “  a  Supper  upon  a  ft  ne.,?  Latino*  what  had 
thus  been  provided  for  the  dead,  was  eftetmed  1  rr  ^k  of 
the  moft  nuferable  poverty.  A  fimilar  eiiteruhnment 
was  made  by  the  Greeks  at  the  tombs  of  the  decerned  ; 
but  it  was  ufual  among  them  to  treat  the  ghoify  with 
the  fragments  from  the  feaft  of  the  living^  Sec  lu« 
nrral  and  Ikfbrije. 
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SILEX.  See  Flint. 

SILICEOUS  earths.  See  Mineralogy,  Part  IT. 

.  Order  4. 

SILfUS  (Italicus  Cains),  an  ancient  Roman  poet, 
and  author  of  an  epic  poem  in  17  books,  which  con¬ 
tains  an  hiftory  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  fo  famous  for 
having  decided  the  empire  of  the  world  in  favour  of  the 
Romans.  He  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Italicus  from 
the  place  of  his  birth  ;  but  whether  he  was  born  at  Ita- 
lica  in  Spain,  or  at  Corfinium  in  Italy,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Strabo,  had  the  name  of  Iialica  given  it  during 
the  Social  war,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  known  : 
though,  if  his  birth  had  happened  at  either  of  thefe 
places,  the  grammarians  would  tell  us,  that  he  fhould  have 
been  called  Italicenfis ,  and  not  Italicus.  When  he  came 
to  Rome,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  bar  ;  and,  by  a  clofe 
imitation  of  Cicero,  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  became 
a  celebrated  advocate  and  moll  accomplifhed  orator. 
His  merit  and  character  recommended  him  to  the  high- 
eft  offices  in  the  republic,  even  to  the  confulfhip,  of 
which  he  was  pofieffed  when  Nero  died.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  aiding  and  affifli ng  in  accnfmg  perfons  of 
high  rank  and  fortune,  whom  that  wicked  emperor  had 
devoted  to  deftruflion :  but  he  retrieved  his  charadler 
afterwards  by  a  long  and  uniform  courfe  of  virtuous  be¬ 
haviour.  Vefpafian  fent  him  as  proconful  into  Afia, 
where  he  behaved  with  clean  hands  and  unblemifhed  re¬ 
putation.  After  having  thus  fpent  the  bell  part  of  his 
life  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he  bade  adieu  to  public 
affairs,  refolving  to  confecrate  the  remainder  to  polite 
retirement  and  the  mufes.  He  had  feveral  fine  villas  in 
the  country :  one  at  Tufculum,  celebrated  for  having 
been  Cicero’s  ;  and  a  farm  near  Naples  faid  to  have 
been  Virgil’s,  at  which  was  his  tomb,  which  Silius 
often  vifited.  Thus  Martial  compliments  him  on  both 
thefe  accounts  : 


Silk. 


Silius  h<£c  mrtgni  celebrat  movumenta  Maroti's , 

J ugera  facundi  qui  Ciceronis  habet . 

Haredem  Dominumque  Jut  tumulique  larlfque 
Non  alium  mallet  nee  Maro  tiec  Cicero . 

Epigr.  49.  lib.  xi. 

Of  Tully’s  feat  my  Silius  is  poftefs’d, 

And  his  the  tomb  where  Virgil’s  afhes  reft. 

Could  thofe  great  ftiades  return  to  choofe  their  heir. 

The  prefent  owner  they  would  both  prefer. 

Tn  thefe  retirements  he  applied  himfelf  to  poetry  :  led 
not  fo  much  by  any  great  force  of  genius,  which  would 
certainly  not  have  fuffered  him  to  flay  till  life  was  in 
the  wane  and  his  imagination  growing  cold,  as  by  his 
exceeding  great  love  of  Virgil, 'to  whofe  memory  he 
paid  the  higheft  veneration.  He  has  imitated  him  in 
liis  poem  ;  and  though  he  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  him, 
yet  he  has  difcoveied  a  great  and  univeifal  genius, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  fucceed  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  in  whatever  he  undertook. 

Having  been  for  fome  time  affli£led  with  an  im- 
pofthume,  which  was  deemed  incurable,  he  grew  weary 
of  life,  to  which,  in  the  language  of  Pliny,  he  put  an 
end  with  determined  courage. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  Silius  Italicus.  A 
neat  and  corre6l  one  was  pubiifhed  atLeipfic  in  1696,  in 
Svo,  with  fhort  and  ufeful  notes  bv  C^llarius  :  but  the 
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heft  is  that  cum  noth  integrh  variorum  et  Arnoldi  Dra - 
kenborJj .  Traje6t.  ad  Rhen.  1717,  in  4to.  1 Y— 

SILK,  a  very  foft,  fine,  bright  thread,  the  work  of 
an  inft*6l  called  lombyx ,  or  the  filk  worm. 

As  the  filk  worm  is  a  native  of  China,  the  culture  of 
filk  in  ancient  times  was  entirely  confined  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  told  that  the  emprefTes,  furrounded  by 
their  women,  fpent  their  leifure  hours  in  hatching  and 
rearing  filk  worms,  and  in  weaving  tiffues  and  filk  veils. 

That  this  example  was  foon  imitated  by  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  ;  for  we  are  informed 
that  the  Chinefe,  who  were  formerly  clothed  in  fkins, 
in  a  fhort  time  after  were  dreffed  in  veftments  of  filk. 

Till  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  the  filk  worm  was  unknown 
beyond  the  territories  of  China,  but  filk  was  introduced 
into  Perfia  long  before  th^t  period.  After  the  conquefl 
of  the  Perfian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  this  va¬ 
luable  commodity  was  brought  into  Greece,  and  thence  r 
conveyed  to  Rome.  The  firft  of  the  Roman  writers  Opinions  °f 
extant  by  whom  filk  is  mentioned,  are  Virgil  and  Ho-  conceminj 
race  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  neither  of  them  knew  Lhe  uatuie 
from  what  country  it  was  obtained,  nor  how  it  was  oi  filk.. 
produced.  By  fome  of  the  ancients  it  was  fuppofed  to 
be  a  fine  down  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  or 
flowers.  Others  imagined  it  to  be  a  delicate  fpecies  of 
wool  or  cotton  ;  and  even  thofe  who  had  learned  that 
it  was  the  work  of  an  infedl,  fhow  by  their  deferiptiona 
that  they  had  no  diflindl  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  formed.  Among  the  Romans,  filk  was  deemed  a 
drefs  too  expenfive  and  too  delicate  for  men,  and  was 
appropriated  wholly  to  women  of  eminent  rank  and  opu¬ 
lence.  Elagabulus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  man 
among  the  Romans  who  wore  a  garment  of  fine  filk; 

Aiirelian  complained  that  a  pound  of  filk  was  fold  at 
Rome  for  t  2  ounces  of  gold  ;  and  it  is  faid  he  refufed 
to  give  his  wife  permifiion  to  wear  it  on  account  of 
its  exorbitant  price.  % 

For  feveral  centuries  the  Perfians  fupplied  the  Ro-  Brought 
man  empire  with  the'  filks  of  China.  Caravans  tra-from  China 
verfed  the  whole  latitude  of  Alia,  in  243  days,  from 
the  Chinefe  ocean  to  the  fea-coafl  of  Syria,  carrying  c{me  cfju. 
this  commodity.  Sometimes  it  was  conveyed  to  the  (liman, 
ports  of  Guzerat  and  Malabar,  and  thence  tranfported 
by  fea  to  the  Perfian  Gulph.  The  Perfians,  with  the  . 

uiual  rapacity  of  monopolifls,  raifed  the  price  ol  filk  to 
fuch  an  exorbitant  height,  that  Juftinian,  eager  not  only 60'ncerning 
to  obtain  a  full  and  certain  fupply  of  a  commodity  which  India,  p.  SS; 
was  become  of  indifpenfable  ule,  but  folicitous  to  deliver 
the  commerce  of  his  fubjedls  from  the  exactions  of  his 
enemies,  endeavoured,  by  means  of  his  ally,  the  Chrif- 
tian  monarch  of  AbyfTinia,  to  wrefl  fome  portion  of 
the  filk  trade  from  the  Perfians.  In  this  attempt  he 
failed  ;  but  when  he  leaft  expected  it,  he,  by  an  unfore- 
feen  event,  attained,  in  fome  meafure,  the  obje£t  which 
he  had  in  view.  Two  Perfian  monks  having  been  em-  ,  3 

ployed  as  miflionaries  in  fome  of  the  Chriilian  churches,?^ 
which  were  eftablifhed  (as  we  are  informed  by  Cofmas)  t  Kf  £^<4$ 
in  different  parts  of  India,  had  penetrated  into  the  coun-by  two 
try  of  the  Seies,  or  China.  There  they  obferved  the  -nonks. 
labours  of  the  filk  worm,  and  became  acquainted  with 
all  the  arts  of  man  in  working  up  its  piodutlions  into 
fuch  a  variety  of  elegant  fabrics.  The  prolpedl  of  gain, 
or  perhaps  an  indignant  zeal,  excited  by  feeing  this  lu¬ 
crative  branch  of  commerce  engrofied  by  unbelieving 

nations* 
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nations,  prompted  them  to  repair  to  Conftantinople.  grey, 


'  There  they  explained  to  the  emperor  the  origin  of  filk, 
as  well  as  the  various  modes  of  preparing  and  manufac¬ 
turing'  it,  myfteries  hitherto  unknown,  or  very  imper¬ 
fectly  under  flood  in  Europe  ;  and  encouraged  by  his 
liberal  promifes,  they  undertook  to  bring  to  the  capital 
a  fufticient  number  of  thofe  wonderful  infers,  to  whofe 
labours  man  is  fo  much  indebted.  This  they  accom* 
plifhed,  by  conveying  the  eggs  of  the  filk  worm  in  a 
hollow  cane.  They  were  hatched  by  the  heat  of  a 
dunghill,  fed  with  the  leaves  of  a  wild  mulberry  tree, 
and  they  multiplied  and  worked  in  the  fame  manner  a3 
in  thofe  climates  where  they  firft  became  obje&s  of  hu- 
man  attention  and  care.  Vaft  numbers  of  thefe  infeds 
were  foon  reared  in  differed  parts  of  Greece,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Pcloponnefus.  Sicily  afterwards  undertook 
to  breed  filk  worms  with  equal  fuccefs,  and  was  imitated, 
from  time  to  time,  in  feveral  towns  of  Italy.  In  all 
thefe  places  extenfive  manufactures  were  eftablifhed  and 
carried  on  with  filk  of  domeftic  production.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  filk  from  the  ealt  diminifhed  of  courfe,  the 
fubjeCls  of  the  Greek  emperors  were  no  longer  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  Perfians  for  a  ftipply  of  it,  and 
a  confiderable  change  took  plaee  in  the  nature  of  the 
commercial  intereourfe  between  Europe  and  India. 

As  filit  is  the  produdion  of  a  worm,  it  will  be  firft 
neceffary  to  give  a  description  of  its  nature  and  mode  of 
manufacturing.  But  before  we  give  any  account  of  the 
inoft  approved  methods  of  managing  filk  worms  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  will  be  pioper  to  prefent  a  fhort  defeription  of 
the  methods  practifed  in  China,  the  original  country  of 
the  filk  worm.  I  hefe  are  two  :  they  either  permit 
them  to  remain  at  liberty  on  mulberry  trees,  or  keep 
them  in  rooms.  As  the  fined  filk  is  produced  by  worms 
confined  in  rooms,  and  as  the  firft  method  is  very  fim- 
ple,  it  will  fuffice  to  deferibe  the  fecond. 

f*0  begin  with  the  eggs,  which  are  laid  on  large  fheets 
iring  filkof  paper,  to  which  they  firmly  adhere.  The  fheets  are 


iyne*s 
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4 

let  hod  of 


j>rms  in 
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hung  up  on  a  beam  of  the  room,  with  the  eggs  inward, 
and  the  windows  are  opened  in  the  front  to  admit  the 
wind  ;  but  no  hempen  ropes  mud  ever  come  near  the 
worms  or  their  eggs.  After  fome  days  the  fheets  are 
taken  uown,  rolled  up  loofely  with  the  eggs  inward, 


and  then  hung  up  again,  during  the  fummer  and  autumn. 

£  4-  4-  U  _ _ 1  _  1*  TA  .1  1  .  .  . .  _ 
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At  the  end  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January, 
the  eggs  are  put  into  cold  water,  with  a  little  fait  diffol- 
ved  in  it.  Two  days  after  they  take  them  out,  hang 
them  up  again,  and  when  dry  roll  them  a  little  tighter,, 
and  enclofe  each  feparately,  Handing  on  one  end  in  an 
earthen  vefFel.  Some  put  them  into  a  lye  made  of  mnl- 
beiry  tiee  afhes,  and  then  lay  them  fome  moments  in 
fnow-water,  or  elfe  hang  them  up  three  nights  on  a 
mulberry  tree  to  receive  the  fnow  or  rain,  if  not  too 
violent.  The  time  of  hatching  them  is  when  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry  trees  begin  to  open,  for  they  are  flat¬ 
tened-  or  impeded  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
heat  or  cold  to  which  they  are  expofed.  When  they 
are  ready  to  come  forth,  the  eggs  fwell,  and  become  a 
little  pointed. 

The  third  day  before  they  are  hatched,  the  rolls  of 
paper  are  taken  out  of  the  veffel,  flretched  out,  and  hung 
up  with  their  backs  toward  the  fun,  till  they  receive 
a  kindly  warmth  ;  and  then  being  rolled  up  ciofe,  they 
are  fet  upright  in  a  veffel  in  a  warm  place.  This  is  re¬ 
peated  the  next  day,  and  the  eggs  change  to  an  afh- 
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_  _  They  then  put  two  fheets  together,  and  rolling 
them  ciofe  tie  the  ends. 

1  he  third  day,  towards  night,  the  fheets  are  unroll¬ 
ed  and  flretched  on  a  fine  mat,  when  the  eggs  appear 
blackifh.  They  then  roll  three  fheets  together,  and 
carry  them  into  a  pretty  warm  place,  fheltered  from  the 
fouth  wind.  The  next  day  the  people  taking  out  the 
rolls,  and  opening  them,  find  them  full  of  worms  like 
fmall  black  ants. 

1  he  apartment  choien  for  filk  worms  is  on  a  dry 
ground,  in  a  pure  air,  and  free  from  noife.  The  rooms 
are  fquare,  and  very  ciofe,  for  the  fake  of  warmth  ;  the 
door  faces  the  fouth,  and  is  covered  with  a  double 
mat,  to  keep  out  the  cold  ;  yet  there  fhonld  be  a  win- 
dow  on  every  fide,  that  when  it  is  thought  neceffary  the 
air  may  have  a  free  paffage.  In  opening  a  window  to 
let  in  a  refrefhing  breeze,  care  mull  be  taken  to  keep 
out  the  gnats  and  flies.  T  he  room  muft  be  furnifhed 
with  nine  or  ten  rows  of  frames,  about  nine  inches  one 
above  the  other.  On  thefe  they  place  rulh  hurdles,  up. 
on  which  the  worms  are  fed  till  they  are  ready  to  fpin  ; 
and,  to  preferve  a  regular  heat,  ftove  fires  are  plaeed  at 
the  corners  of  the  room,  or  elfe  a  warming  pan  is  car¬ 
ried  up  and  down  it  ;  but  it  mult  not  have  the  lealt 
flame  or  fmoke.  Cow-dung  dried  in  the  fun  is  efteemed 
the  moft  proper  fuel. 

The  worms  eat  equally  day  and  night.  The  Chi- 
nefe  give  them  on  the  firft  day  forty-eight  meals.-  that 
is,  one  every  half  hour  ;  the  next  thirty  ;  the  third  day 
they  have  Hill  lefs.  As  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  lakes 
away  their  flomaeh,  juff  before  their  recaft  a  wifp  of 
very  dry  ftraw,  the  flame  of  which  muft  be  all  alike  is- 
held  over  the  worms  to  free  them  from  the  cold  and 
moil. ure  that  benumbs  them,  or  elfe  the  blinds  are  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  windows  to  let  in  the  full  day-light. 

Eating  fo  often  hafter.s  their  growth,  on  which  the 
chief  profit  of  the  filk  worm  depends.  If  they  come  to 
maturity  in  23  or  2  j  days,  a  large  ffteet  of  paper  cover¬ 
ed  with  worms,  which  at  their  firft  coming  from  the 
eggs  weigh  little  more  than  a  drachm,  will  produce  2c 
ounces  of  filk  ;  but  if  not  till  28  days,  they  then  yield 
on o  p  ou4ces  ;  and  if  they  are  a  month  or  40  days  in. 
growing,  they  then  produce  but  ten. 

They  are  kept  extremely  clean, and  are  often  removed; 
and  when  they  are  pretty  well  grown,  the  worms  belon.r- 
mg  to  one  hurdle  are  divided  into  three,  afterwards  they 
are  placed  on  fix,  and  fo  on  to  the  number  of  20  or  more  • 
tor  being  full  of  humours,  they  muft.be  kept  at  a  due 
durance  from  each  other.  The  critical  moment  for  re¬ 
moving  them  is  when  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow  and 

rCi  u  j-a  fpm  5  they  muil  be  fllrrounded  with  mats  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  which  muft  cover  the  top  of  the  plaee  to 
keep  off  the  outward  air  ;  and  becanfe  they  love  to  work 
in  the  dark.  However,  after  the  third  day’s  labour, 
the  mats  are  taken  away  from  one  o’clock  till  three,  but 
the  rays  of  the  fun  muft  not  fliine  upon  them  They 
are  at  this  time  covered  with  the  fheets- of  paoer  that 
were  ufed  on  the  hurdles.  r  A 

The  cocoons  are  completed  in  feven  days,  after  which- 
the  worm  is  metamoiphofed  into  a  chryfalis  ;  the  co¬ 
coons  are  then  gathered,  and  laid  in  heaps,  bavins  firft 
fet  apart  thofe  defigned  for  propagation  upon  a  hurdle 
in  a  cool  airy  plaee.  The  next  care  is  to  kill  the  moths 
in  thofe  cones  which  are  not  to  be  bored.  The  beft 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  fill  large  earthen,  veflels  with- 
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'Sdk«  cones  In  layers  of  ten  pounds  each,  throwing  in  four 

” v  "  ounces  of  fait  with  every  layer,  and  covering  it  with 
large  dry  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  water-lily,  and  clofely 
flopping  the  mouth  of  the  veffels.  But  in  laying  the 
cones  into  the  veffels,  they  feparate  the  long,  white,  and 
glittering  ones,  which  yield  a  very  fine  filk,  from  thofe 
that  are  thick,  dark,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  fkin  of  an 
5  onion,  which  produce  a  coarfer  filk. 

Defer jption  The  filk  worm  is  a  fpecies  of  caterpillar,  which,  like 

ofthefpk^  °tkers  of  the  fame  clafs,  undergoes  a  variety  of 
worm.  changes,  that,  to  perfons  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
obje&s  of  this  kind,  will  appear  to  be  not  a  little  fur- 
prifing. 

It  is  produced  from  a  yellowifh  coloured  egg,  about 
The  Bee,  the  fize  of  a  fmail  pin  head,  which  has  been  laid  by  a 
kind  of  greyifh  coloured  moth,  which  the  vulgar  con- 
found  with  the  butterfly. 

Thefe  eggs,  in  the  temperature  of  this  climate,  if 
kept  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire  and  fun  fhine,  may  be 
preferved  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  and  fpring 
months  without  danger  of  hatching  :  and  even  in  fum- 
mer  they  may  eafily  be  prevented  from  hatching  if  they 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place  ;  but  in  warmer  climates  it  is 
fcareely  poffible  to  preferve  them  from  hatching,  even 
for  a  few  days,  or  from  drying  fo  much  as  to  deftroy 
them.  Hence  it  is  eafy  fora  native  of  Britain  to  keep 
the  eggs  till  the  food  on  which  the  worm  is  to  feed  be 
ready  for  that  purpofe.  When  this  food  is  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  eggs  need  only  be  expofed  to  the  fun.  for  a  day 
or  two,  when  they  will  be  hatched  with  great  facility. 

When  the  animal  is  firft  protruded  from  the  egg,  it 
is  a  fmail  black  worm,  which  is  adlive,  and  naturally  af- 
cends  to  the  top  of  the  heap  in  fearch  of  food.  At  this 
ftage  of  his  growth  the  filk  worm  requires  to  be  fed 
with  the  youngeft  and  moll  tender  leaves.  On  thefe 
leaves,  if  good,  he  will  feed  very  freely  for  about  eight 
days,  during  which  period  he  increafes  in  fize  to  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  He  is  then  attacked 
with  his  firft  ficknefs,  which  confifts  in  a  kind  of  le¬ 
thargic  fleep  for  about  three  days  continuance  ;  during 
which  time  he  refufes  to  eat,  and  changes  his  fkin,  pre- 
ferving  the  fame  bulk.  This  fleep  being  over,  he  begins 
to  eat  again,,  during  five  days,  at  which  term  he  is 
grown  to  the  fize  of  full  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  after 
which  follows  a  fecond  ficknefs  in  every  refpetft  like 
the  former. 

He  then  feeds  for  other  five  days;  during  which  time 
be  will  have  increafed  to  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length,  when  he  is  attacked  with  his  third  ficknefs. 
This  being  over,  he  begins  to  eat  again,  and  continues 
,to  do  fo  for  five  days  more,  when  he  is  attacked  by  his 
fourth  ficknefs,  at  which  time  he  is  arrived  at  his  full 
growth.  When  he  recovers  this  ficknefs,  he  feeds  once 
more  during  five  days  with  a  moll  voracious  appetite ; 
after  which  he  difdains  his  food,  becomes  tranfparent, 
a  little  on  the  yellowifh  call,  and  leaves  his  filky  traces 
on  the  leaves  where  he  paffes.  Thefe  figns  denote  that 
lie  is  ready  to  begin  his  cocoon,  and  will  eat  no  more. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  duration  of  the  life 
of  the  worm,  in  this  flate  of  its  exiftence,  in  our  climate, 
is  ufually  about  46  days  ;  28  of  which  days  he  takes 
food,  and  remains  in  his  fick  or  torpid  Hate  1 8  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  during  warm  weather  the  periods 
.-pf  ficknefs  are  fhortened,  and  in  cold  weather  lengthen  * 
above  the  terms  here  fpecified.  In  very  hot  cli¬ 


mates  it  may  be  faid  to  live  fafter,  and  foonet  to  attain  Sifk. 
maturity,  than  in  thofe  that  are  colder.  Dr  Anderfon 
informs  us,  that  at  Madras  the  worm  undergoes  its 
whole  evolutions  in  the  fpace  of  22  days.  It  appears, 
however,  that  it  feeds  fully  as  many  days  in  India  as  in 
Europe,  the  difference  being  entirely  occafioned  by 
fhortening  the  period  of  ficknefs.  The  longeft  ficknefs 
he  had  feen  them  experience  there  did  not  "exceed  two 
days  ;  and  during  fummer  it  only  lafts  a  few  hours. 

When  the  worm  lias  attained  its  full  growth,  it 
fearches  about  for  a  Convenient  place  for  forming  its  co¬ 
coon,  and  mounts  upon  any  branches  or  twigs  that  are 
put  in  its  way  for  that  purpofe.  After  about  two  days 
fpent  in  this  manner,  it  fettles  in  its  place,  and  forms 
the  cocoon,  by  winding  the  filk  which  it  draws  from 
its  bowels  round  itfelf  into  an  oblong  roundifh  ball. 

During  this  operation  it  gradually  lofes  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  worm  ;  its  length  is  much  contra&ed,  and  its 
thicknefs  augmented.  By  the  time  the  web  is  finiflied, 
it  is  found  to  be  transformed  into  an  oblong  roundifh 
ball,  covered  with  a  fmooth  flielly  fkin,  and  appears  to 
be  perfe&ly  dead.  In  this  flate  of  exiftence  it  is  called 
an  aurelia.  Many  animals  in  this  flate  may  be  often 
feen  flicking  on  the  walls  of  out-houfes,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  a  fmail  bean. 

I11  this  flate  it  remains  for  feveral  days  entirely  mo- 
tionlefs  in  the  heart  of  the  cocoon,  after  which  it  burfts 
like  an  egg  hatching,  and  from  that  comes  forth  a 
heavy  dull  looking  moth  with  wings ;  but  thefe  wings 
it  never  ufes  for  flying ;  it  only  crawls  flowly  about  in 
the  place  it  has  been  hatched.  This  creature  forces  its 
way  through  the  filk  covering  which  the  worm  had 
woven,  goes  immediately  in  quell  of  its  mate,  after 
which  the  female  lays  her  eggs;  and  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  without  tailing  food  in  this  ftage  of  their  exift¬ 
ence,  die  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

The  filk  worm,  when  at  its  full  fize,  is  from  an 
inch  and  a  quaiter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
about  half  an  inch  in  circumference.  Me  is  either  of  a 
milk  or  pearl  colour,  or  blackifh  ;  thefe  laft  are  efteem- 
ed  the  beft.  His  body  is  divided  into  feven  rings,  to 
each  of  which  are  joined  two  very  fhort  feet.  He  has 
a  fmail  point  like  a  thorn  cxadlly  above  the  anus.  The 
fnbftance  which  forms  the  filk  is  in  his  ftcmach,  which 
is  very  long,  wound  up,  as  it  were,  upon  two  fpindles, 
as  fome  fay,  and  furrounded  with  a  gum,  commonly  yel¬ 
lowifh,  fometimes  white,  but  feldom  greenifh.  When 
the  worm  fpins  his  cocoon,  he  winds  off  a  thread  from 
each  of  his  fpindles,  and  joins  them  afterwards  by 
means  of  two  hooks  which  are  placed  in  his  mouth,  fo 
that  the  cocoon  is  formed  of  a  double  thread.  Having 
opened  a  filk  worm,  you  may  take  out  the  fpindles, 
which  are  folded  up  in  three  plaits,  and,  on  firetching 
them  out,  and  drawing  each  extremity,  you  may  extend 
them  to  near  two  ells  in  length.  If  you  then  ferape  the 
thread  fo  ftretched  out  with  your  nail,  you  ferape  off 
the  gum,  which  is  very  like  bees  wax,  and  performs 
the  fame  office  to  the  filk  it  covers  as  gold  leaf  does  to 
the  ingot  of  filver  it  furronnds,  when  drawn  out  by  the 
wire  drawer.  This  thread,  which  is  extremely  flrong 
and  even,  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  middling  pin.  6 

Of  filk  worms,  as  of  moft  other  animals,  there  is  a  Particular 
confiderable  variety  of:  breeds,  fome  of  which  are  much  attention 
more  hardy,  and  poffefs  qualities  confiderably  different  ou£ht  ^ 
from  others.  This  is  a  particular  of  much  importance 
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to  ke  adverted  to  at  the  time  of  beginning  to  breed  of  this  infeCI,  indeed,  require  a  cor.iiderable  degree  of  Silk. 

thefe  creatures  in  any  place  ;  for  it  will  make  a  great  - --  r -  1  1  ^  ,r  1  ''  ~ 

difference  in  the  profit  on  the  whole  to  the  undertaker 
if  he  rears  a  good  or  a  bad  fort(  A ).  This  is  a  department 
in  refpeCt  to  the  economy  of  animals  that  has  been  in 
every  cafe  much  lefs  adverted  to  than  it  deferves  ;  and  in 
particular  with  regard  to  the  filk  worm  it  lias  been  al- 
moft  entirely  overlooked.  A  few  eggs  of  the  filk  worm 
can  be  eafily  tranfported  by  poll  in  a  letter  from  any 
part  of  Europe  to  another,  efpecially  during  the  winter 
feafon.-  It  would  therefore  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any 
patriotic  fociety,  fuch  as  the  Society  of'  Arts  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  obtain  a  fpecimen  of  the  epgs  from  every  coun¬ 
try  in  which  filk  is  now  reared,  to  put  thefe  under  the 
care  of  a  perfon  who  could  be  depended  upon,  and  who 
underftood  the  management  of  them,  with  orders  to 
keep  each  kind  diftincl  from  another,  and  advert  to  every 
particular  that  occurred  in  their  management,  fo  as  to 
make  a  fair  eftimate  of  their  rcfpeCtive  merits.  By  thefe 
means  the  beft  might  be  feltCted,  and  thofe  of  inferior 
value  rejeCted.  Forty  or  fifty  of  each  fort  might  be 
enough  for  the  experiment  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed  feveral  times  before  conclufions  could  be  drawn  from 
it  that  might  be  altogether  relied  upon ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  a  variation  of  circumftances  will  make  a 
change  in  the  refult ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  fame  particular  would  affeCf  thofe  of  one  breed  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would  do  thofe  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  breed.  One  may  be  more  hardy  with  regard  to 
cold,  another  more  delicate  in  refpeCt  to  food,  and  fo 
on.  It  is  experience  alone  that  can  afceitain  the  cir- 
cumftai  ces  here  inquired  for. 

-  From  the  above  mentioned  particulars,  it  is  evi- 
at  dent,  that  the  management  of  filk  worms  mud  be  very 
different  in  hot  climates  from  what  is  required  in  thofe 
that  are  colder.  At  Madras,  it  appears  from  Dr  An- 
derfon’s  experiments  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent 
'nt  the  eggs  from  hatching  for  a  very  tew  days,  fo  that 
*  many  generations  of  them  muft  be  propagated  in  one 
year.  “  In  this  hotteft  feafon,”  fays  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  dated  July  6.  1791,  “  the  fhorteft 
time  I  have  been  able  to  remark  for  the  whole  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  filk  worm  is  40  days  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fix 
days  an  egg,  22  a  worm,  11  a  grub  in  the  cocoon, 
and  one  a  moth  or  butterfly.,,  Fortunately,  where  the 
climate  forces  forward  their  production  fo  rapidly,  na¬ 
ture  hath  been  equally  provident  of  food  for  their  fub- 
fiftence  ;  for  in  thefe  regions  the  mulberry  continues  to 
grow  and  pufh  out  leaves  throughout  the  whole  year, 
pbe  Though  the  filk  worm  be  a  native  of  China,  there 
ar-  is  no  doubt  but  it  might  eafily  be  propagated  per¬ 
haps  in  moll  parts  of  the  temoerate  zones.  The  eggs 
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warmth  to  hatch  them,  bnt  they  can  alfo  endure  a  fe-  ' 
vere  frofl.  No  lefs  than  5400  lbs  of  filk  was  railed  in 
1789  in  the  cold,  fandy  territories  or  Pruffia.  In  the 
province  of  Pekin,  in  ChinaJ'  where  great  quantities  of 
filk  are  fabricated,  the  winter  is  much  colder  than  even 
in  Scotland.  From  the  information  of  f  me  Ruffians 
•  who  were  fent  thither  to  learn  the  Chinefe  language,  we 
find  that  Reaumur’s  thermometer  was  obferved  from  10 
to  15,  and  even  20  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  rear  the  food  of  the  filk  worm  in  &ee> 
a  temperate  clime.  The  mulbeny-tree  is  a  hardy  vege-  i<^* 
table,  which  bears,  without  injury,  the  winters  of  Sweden, 
and  even  ot  Siberia.  Of  the  feven  fpecies  of  the  mulber¬ 
ry  (fee  Morus)  enumerated  by  Linureus.  four  of  thefe 
(viz.  the  white,  red,  black,  and  Tartarian),  there  is  e- 
very  realon  to  believe  could  be  reared  both  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  white  grows  in  Sweden  ;  the  red  is 
abundant  round  Quebec  ;  the  black  delights  in  bleak  fi- 
tuations,  expofed  to  wind  on  the  fea  fhore  ;  and  the 
Tartarian  mulberry  is  reprefented  as  growing  in  the 
chilly  regions  of  Siberia.  q 

As  to  the  fuperior  qualities  of  the  different  fpecies,  Whether 
probably  there  is  very  little  to  be  pointed  out  amongft  a  v  fi  eCie* 
the  four  juft  mentioned  with  regard  to  nouiifhment,  ex-^^1^* 
cept  what  may  be  drawn  from  the  following  faCt  :  that  fuperior  To 
if  the  firft  three  are  laid  down  together,  the  filk  worm  others, 
will  firft  eat  the  white,  then  the  red,  and  next  the  black., 
in  the  order  of  the  tendernefs  of  the  leaves.  The  Tar¬ 
tarian  feems  to  hold  as  high  a  place  in  its  efteem  as  ei¬ 
ther  the  red  or  black  ;  but  all  muft  yield  to  the  white, 
which  feems  to  be  its  natural  food. 

In  Calabria  the  red  mulberry  is  ufed  ;  in  Valencia 
the  white;  and  in  Granada,  where  excellent  filk  is  pro¬ 
duced,  the  mulberries  are  all  black.  The  white  feems 
to  profper  very  well  in  a  moiit  ftiff  foil :  the  black  agrees 
well  with  a  dry,  fandy,  or  gravelly  foil ;  and  the  white 
is  molt  luxuriant  in  a  moift  rich  loam. 

It  may  juftly  be  afferted,  that  Britain,  poffeffes  fome  Britain  pof- 
advantages  in  the  raifing  of  raw  filk  which  are  not  en-ftfies  fomc 
joyed  by  warmer  countries.  Even  in  the  fouth  0fadvanta£es 
France,  Mr  Arthur  Young  informs  us,  the  mulberry  counties 
leaves  are  often  nipped  by  froft  in  the  bud  ;  but  this  is  for  railing  * 
fcarcely  ever  the  cafe  with  us.  It  is  well  known  that  filk. 
thunder  and  lightning  are  hurtful  to  the  filk  worm. 

Now  our  climate*  can  boaft  that  it  is  almoft  wholly  ex¬ 
empted  rrom  thofe  dreadful  ftorms  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  which  prevail  fo  much  in  hot  climates.  Nature 
has  then  furnifhed  us  with  every  thing  requlfite  for  the 
filk  manufacture  ;  it  remains  only  for  us  to  improve  the 
advantages  which  we  poffefs.  Let  mulberry  trees  be 
planted  by  proprietors  of  lands,  and  let  a  few  perfons 
3P  of 


(a)  As  the  fuccefs  of  the  filk  manufacture  muft  depend  on  the  breed  of  worms,  it  is  of  great  confeauence  to 
bring  them  from  thofe  countries  where  they  are  reckoned  beft. 

Mr  Andrew  Wright,  an  ingenious  filk  manufacturer  of  Paifiey,  has  given  the  following  directions  for  conveying 
the  eggs  of  the  filk  worm  fiom  diftant  countries  by  fea  :  As  foon  as  the  moth  has  laid  her  eggs,  dry  them  im¬ 
mediately,  and  put  them  into  glafs  vials  ;  feal  them  fo  clofe  that  damp  air  or  water  will  not  penetrate  into  them. 
Put  thefe  phials  that  contain  the  eggs  into  earthen  pots  filled  with  cold  water ;  and  as  often  as  the  water  becomes 
warm  renew  it.  Place  the  earthen  veffels  in  the  coldeft  place  of  the  {hip,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  end  of 
the  voyage.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  ffiip  chofen  for  this  purpofe  ought  to  be  one  that  would  arrive  in  Bri¬ 
tain  in  the  months  of  June  or  July. 
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Silk.  of  (kill  and  attention  devote  their  time  to  the  railing  of 
’  filk  worms.  This  is  an  employment  that  will  not  in¬ 

terfere  with  any  manufacture  already  edablifhed  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  afford  a  refpe&able,  a  lucrative,  and 
agreeable  employment  to  ladies,  or  to  females  in  gene¬ 
ral,  who  have  at  prcfent  too  few  profefTions  to  which 
they  can  apply.  The  fociety  inflituted  at  London  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce,  much  to  their  honour,  have  offered  premiums 
to  thofe  who  fhall  plant  a  certain  number  of  mulberr  y 
trees.  % 

The  following  method  of  raifing  mulberry  trees  from 
feed  is  praCfifed  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  has  been 
tr-c^i.^thc  rePeate^  fticcefs  in  the  Fail  Indies  by  Dr  Ander- 
I'1  irhof  1  fon  of  Madras.  “  Take  the  ripe  berries  of  the  mulber- 
i-ranec.  ry  when  it  is  full  of  juice  and  of  feeds.  Next  take  a 
betters  on  rough  horfe  hair  line  or  rope,  fuch  as  we  dry  linen  on, 
the  Culture  anc[  with  a  good  handful  of  ripe  mulberries  run  your 
of  Kano  Sill haud  al0ng  the  line  bruifing  the  berries  and  mafhing 
efUormjn-  ^iem  as  muc^  as  pofhble  as  your  hand  runs  along,  fo 

del. 
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cafes  they  produced  very  good  cocoons,  even  when  fed  SUk. 
entirely  on  lettuce.  She  therefore  with  rcafon  fufpcdl- 
ed  that  the  death  of  the  animal  muff,  be  occafioned  by 
fome  extraneous  circumflance,  and  not  from  the  poi- 
fonous  quality  of  the  food  itfel" ;  the  circumflance  fhe 
futpe&ed,  from  fome  incidental  obfervations,  was  the 
coldnefs  of  that  food  ;  and  therefore  fhe  thought  it  was 
not  impoffible,  but  if  they  were  kept  in  a  very  warm 
place,  while  fed  on  lettuce,  they-  might  attain,  in  all 
cafes,  a  due  perfection. 

General  Mordaunt  having  been  informed  of  this  con- General 
jeClure,  refolved  to  try  the  experiment.  He  got  fome  Mordaunt 
filk  worms  eggs,  had  them  hatched  in  his  hot* houie,  and 
caufed  them  to  be  all  fed  upon  lettuce  and  nothing  cife.  s  *  j 
They  profpered  as  well  as  any  worms  could  do,  few  or 
none  of  them  died  •,  and  they  afforded  as  fine  cocoons 
as  if  they  had  been  fed  upon  mulberry  leaves,  As  far 
as  one  experiment  can  go,  this  affords  a  very  exhilara¬ 
ting  profpeCl  in  many  points  of  view.  If  one  kind  of 
food  has  been  noxious,  merely  on  account  of  an  impro  - 


merely 

that  the  pulp  and  feeds  of  *the  berries  may  adhere  in  per  temperature,  others  may  be  found  which  have  been 
great  abundance  to  the  rope  or  hair  line.  Next  dig  a  hurtful  only  from  a  fimilar  caufe  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  1m- 
trench  in  the  ground  where  you  wifh  to  plant  them,  pofhble  but  we  may  at  lad  find  that  this  delicate  ciea- 
much  like  what  is  pra&ifed  in  kitchen  gardens  in  Eng-  ture  may  be  fupported  by  a  variety  of  kinds  of  food, 
land  for  crops  of  various  kinds.  Next  cut  the  rope  or  Few,  however,  could  be  more  eaiily  obtained  than  let- 

.  ’*  ’  ’  1  r  '  tuce ;  and  this  plant,  when  cabbaged  (the  cofs,  or  ice 

lettuce  efpecially),  would  poffefs  one  quality  that  the 
mulberry  leaf  never  can  poffefs,  from  the  want  of  which 
many  millions  of  worms  die  in  thofe  countries  where 
filk  is  now  reared  ;  for  it  is  obferved,  that  when  the 
leaves  are  gathered  wet,  it  is  fcarcely  pofhble  to  pre- 
ferve  the  worms  alive  for  any  length  of  time  j  fo  that 
during  a  continuance  of  rainy  weather  many  of  them 
are  unavoidably  cut  off ;  but  a  lettuce,  when  cabbaged, 
refills  moiflure.  If  gathered,  even  during  rain,  the 
heart  of  it  is  dry  ;  fo  that  if  the  outer  leaves  be  thrown 
aiide  at  that  time,  the  worms  would  be  continued  in 
perfect  health.  The  expence,  too,  of  cultivating  and 
gathering  lettuce,  would  be  fo  much  lefs  than  that  of 
gathering  mulberry  leaves,  as  to  oceafion  a  faring  that 
would  be  much  more  than  fufficient  to  counterbalance, 
the  expcnce  of  heating  the  confer vatory,  as  a  little  re- 


liair  line  into  lengths  according  to  the  length  of  the 
trench  you  think  "fit  to  make,  and  plunge  the  line  full 
of  mafhed  berries  into  the  trench,  and  then  cover  it  over 
well  with  earth,  always  remembering  afterwards  to  wa¬ 
ter  it  well,  which  is  effential  to  the  fuccefs.  The  feeds 
of  the  berries  thus  fown  will  grow,  and  foon  fhoot  out 
young  fuckers,  which  will  bear  young  leaves,  which  are 
the  belt  food  for  the  f:lk  worm. 

«  The  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  young  leaves 
may  by  this  means  be  produced  is  evident,  for  as  many 
rows  of  trenches  may  thus  be  filled  as  can  be  wiflied  ; 
and  it  can  never  be  neceffary  to  have  mulberry  trees 
higher  than  our  rafpberries,  currants,  or  goofeberry  bufh- 
es.  Whenever  they  get  beyond  that,  they  lofe  their 
value  ;  and  if  thefe  trenches  Tucceed,  you  may  have  a 
fupply  coming  frefh  up  day  after  day,  or  any  quantity 
you  pleafe.”  Thus  abundance  of  thefe  trees,  might  be 


reared.  But  as  mulberry  trees  are  not  yet  found  in  abun-  fleet  ioi  will  fhow. 


dance  in  this  country,  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  fome 
other  food  could  be  lubftituted  in  their  place  :  attempts 
have  accordingly  been  made  by  thofe  who  have  reared 
filk  worms,  and  it  has  been  found  pofhble  to  fupport 
the  filk  worm  upon  lettuce  (b). 

Bee,  70.  Mifs  Henrietta  Rhodes,  a  lady  who  has  made  fome 
12  fuccefsful  experiments  on  raifing  filk  worms  in  England, 
MIfs  had  found  that  the  filk  worm  could  with  fafety  be  kept 
fi!k°worms  on  lettuce  for  fome  time.  This  is  pretty  generally 
on  lettuce  known  by  ladies  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
for  fome  fubject  ;  but  fhe  found  that  in  general  they  could  not 
with  fafety  be  kept  upon  that  food  above  three  weeks. 
If  longer  fed  upon  that,  plant,  the  worms  for  the  mod 
part  die  without  fp inning  a  web  at  all.  She.  found, 
however,  that  they  did  not  always  die,  but  that  in  fome 


tune. 


But  the  great  point  to  be  now  afeertained  is,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  a  fact  that  worms  fed  On  lettuce,  if  kept  in  a 
due  temperature,  will  continue  in  good  health,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  till  they  fhall  have  perfected  their  cocoon  ?  One 
experiment  is  too  little  to  eftablifh  this  fad  with  perfect 
certainty.  It  would  therefore  be  neceffary  that  more 
experiments  fhould  be  made  on  this  fdbject.  j4 

It  is  laid  that  Dr  Lodovico  Bellardi,  a  learned  and  niik  worn  j 
ingenious  botanifl  of  Turin,  has,  after  a  number  of  ex-fa^^bel 
peiiments,  difeovered  a  new  method  of  feeding  filk ^ 
worms,  when  they  are  hatched  before  the  mulberry  ry  leaves, 
trees  have  produced  leaves,  or  when  it  happens  that 
the  frofl  dettroys  the  tender  blanches.  This  new,  me¬ 
thod  conhds  in  giving  the  worms  dried  leaves  of  the 
mulberry-tree.  One  would* think  that  this  dry  nourifh- 
o  ment 


(b)  It  is  not  improbable,  fays  Dr  Anderfon,  to  whole  valuable  work  entitled  the  Bee ,  we  have  been  mucu 
indebted  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  article,  that  other  kinds  of  food  may  be  found  which  will  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe.  The  cliicorium  intybus  and  common  endive  might  be  tried,  as  they  have  the  fame  lactefcent  quality 
with  the  lettuce. 
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ment  would  not  be  much  reliflied  by  thefe  infects  ;  but 
repeated  experiments  made  by  our  author,  prove  that 
they  prefer  it  to  any  other,  and  eat  it  with  the  greateft 
avidity.  The  mulberry  leaves  mult  be  gathered  about 
the  end  of  autumn,  before  the  frofts  commence,  in  dry 
weather,  and  at  times  when  the  heat  is  greateft.  They 
mull  be  dried  afterwards  in  the  fun,  by  fpreading  them 
upon  large  cloths,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place  after  they 
have  been  reduced  to  powder.  When  it  is  neccffary  to 
give  this  powder  to  the  worms,  it  ihould  be  gently  moi- 
ftened  with  a  little  water,  and  a  thin  coat  of  it  mult  be 
placed  around  the  young  worms,  which  will  immediate¬ 
ly  begin  to  feed  upon  it. 

We  have  mentioned  all  the  different  kinds  of  food, 
which,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  have  been  tried  with 
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may  be  recommended  to  tbofc  who  are  anxious  to  unite 
fomc  degree  of  elegance  with  convenience.  This  aopa- 
ratus  is  the  invention  of  the  Rev.  George  S wayne  of 
Puckle-church,  a  gentleman  who,  greatly  to  his  honour, 
has  fludied  this  fubje£t  much,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
way  for  promoting  the  culture  of  filk  among  the  pooi*. 
lhis  apparatus,  with  the  defeription  of  it,  we  have 
borrowed  from  that  valuable  and  patriotic  work,  the 
1  ranfaClions  of  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  Commerce,  Vol.  VII.  p.  148.  The  ap-  Mr 


Silk. 
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periments 
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made  on  any  hiccels  to  nounlh  the  filk  worm  ;  not,  however, 
various  ve-  with  great  confidence,  but  as  experiments  which  it  might 
■getables.  be  worth  while  carefully  to  confider  and  perform.  We 
muft  not  omit  to  mention  that  one  perfori,  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  the  managing  ofiilk  worms,  affures 
us,  that  the  filk  produced  from  any  other  food  than 
mulberry  leaves  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  that  the 
worms  are  fickly.  We  think,  however,  that  there  is 
leafon  to  fufpe^  that  the  experiment  has  not  been  fkil- 
fnlly  performed  ;  and  therefore,  before  every  other  food 
except  mulberry  leaves  is  difearded,  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  performed  with  more  attention  and  care. 
We  know  that  many  animals  in  a  domeftic  Rate  can  live 
upon  food  very  different  from  that  which  fupported 
them  when  running  wrild  in  the  fields.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  every  animal,  in  its  Rate  of  nature,  par¬ 
takes  of  a  food  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  is  rejeCted  by 
other  animals  as  if  it  were  of  a  poifonous  quality  ;  and 
it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  fadt,  as  well  as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  mflance  of  the  care  of  that  Being  who  feeds 
the  fowls  of  heaven,  that  notwithflanding  the  number- 
lefs  infedls  that  prey  upon  animals  and  vegetables,  the 
mulberry  tree  is  left  untouched  by  them  all,  as  the  cx- 
clulive  property  of  the  lilk  worm,  the  chief  of  the  in  fed 
tribe,  which  toils  and  fpins  for  the  life  of  man. 

Having  now  conlidered  the  food  proper  for  the  filk 
we  (hall  next  confider  what  fituation  is  moR  fa¬ 
vourable  to  them.  In  the  opinion  of  fome  perfons 
in  this  country  who  have  been  in  the  pradice  of  rearing 
filk  worms,  they  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
well  flickered,  and  pofleffing  a  conliderable  degree  of 
warmth,  and  which  is  not  expofed  to  Ridden  tranhtions 
from  heat  to  cold.  If  the  weather  be  too  cold,  a  i mall 
fire  mufl  be  made  :  this  is  of  moft  importance  when  the 
worms  are  ready  for  fp inning.  A  loiitliern  expofnre 

is  therefore  preferable.  Some  think  light  is  of  great 
utility  to  lilk  worms,  others  think  that  they  thrive"  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  dark.  As  to  what  apartments  arc  belt  ac¬ 
commodated  for  promoting  the  health  of  lilk  worms, 
and  moR  convenient  for  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  them, 
they  may  be  various  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ma- 
nufadure  or  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors.  Silk  worms 
may  be  kept  in  boxes  or  in  (helves.  When  (helves  are  to 
be  ufed,  they  maybe  conRruded  in  the  following  manner: 

"i  he  (helves  may  be  of  wicker,  ranged  atr  the  diftance 
of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  fixed  in  "the  middle  of  the 
room  :  their  breadth  ought  to  be  fuch,  that  any  perfon 
can  ealily  reach  to  the  middle  from  either  lide.  This 
is  perhaps  the  limpleR  and  cheaptR  apparatus  for  rear¬ 
ing  filk  worms ;  but  there  is  another  apparatus  which 
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paratus  coniifts  of  a  wooden  frame  four  feet  two  inches  Swa>'rc’3 
high,  each  fide  16  inches  and  a  halt  wide,  divided  into^T'? 
eight  partitions  by  fmall  pieces  of  wood  which  form 
grooves,  into  which  the  Hides  run,andare  thus  eafity  thruft 
into  or  drawn  out  of  the  frame.  The  upper  Aide  (a)  in  Plate 
the  model  fent  to  the  fociety  by  Mr  Swaync  is  of  pa-ccccl-xvf- 
per  only,  and  defigned  to  receive  the  worms  as  foon  as 
hatched  ;  the  two  next  (6,  b)  are  of  catgut,  the  threads 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  diitant  from  each  other : 
thele  are  for  the  infers  when  a  little’  advanced  in  Cizc: 
the  five  lower  ones,  marked  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  are  of  wicker 
work ;  but,  as  MrSwayne  afterwards  found,  netting  may 
be  fubilituted  with  advantage  inftead  of  wicker  bot¬ 
toms.  Under  each  of  thefe,  as  well  as  under  thofe  of 
catgut,  are  Aiders  made  of  paper,  to  prevent  the  dung 
of  the  worms  from  falling  on  thofe  feeding  below  them.  l8 
The  management  of  lilk  worms  is  next  to  be  at- Proper 
tended  to.  The  proper  time  for  hatching  them  is tinlc  f(,p 
when  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  are  full  grown,  orrf,tch!na 
nearly To;  that  as  foon  as  thefe  infeds  are  capable  of' filkworms: 
receiving  food  they  may  obtain  it  in  abundance.  To 
attempt  to  hatch  them  fooner  would  be  hurtful,  as  the 
weather  would  not  be  fufficiently  warm.  Belides,  as 
leaves  are  neceflary  to  the  life  of  a  vegetable,  if ’the 
young  leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree  are  cropped  as  foon 
as  they  are  unfolded,  the  tree  will  be  fo  much  weaken¬ 
ed  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  fo  many  leaves  as  it 
would  otherwife  have  done  ;  and  if  this  pradice  be  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  will  inevitably  be  deftroyed.  t 

1  TCn  ProPer  feafon  is  arrived,  the  eggs  may  be  How  they 
hatched  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  when  it  happens  oug,u  t0  os 
to  be  ftrong  enough,  or  by  placing  them  in  a  fmall 
room  moderately  heated  by  a  ftove  or  fire;  and  after  be¬ 
ing  expofed  for  fix  or  feven  days  to  a  gentle  heat,  the 
fi  k  worm  ifibes  from  the  egg  in  the  form  of  a  fmall 
black  harry  caterpillar.  When  Mr  Sv/aync’s  apparatus 
is  ufed,  the  worms  are  to  be  kept  on  the  drawers  with 
paper  bottoms  till  they  are  grown  fo  large  as  not  rea¬ 
dily  to  creep  through  the  gauze-bottomed  drawers : 
they  are  then  to  be  placed  on  thofe  drawers,  where  they 
are  to  remain  till  their  excrements  are  fo  large  as  not 
readily  to  fall  through  ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  muR 
be  removed  to  the  drawers  with  the  wicker  or  net 
ting  bottoms,  and  fed  thereon  till  they  fhow  fymptoms 
of  being  about  to  fpin.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  the  paper  Aides  beneath  the  gauze  and  wick¬ 
er  drawers  are  intended  to  receive  the  dung,  which 
Atould  be  emptied  as  often  as  the  worms  are  fed  at 
ledl  once  a-day  ;  or  to  dined,  that  when  the  worm, ’are 
fed,  the  Aides  are  to  be  firit  drawn  out  a  confidence 
way,  and  the  drawers  to  reft  upon  them. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  wet  or  damp  WeT 
food  is  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  thefe  iinfeds.  It  pro- dump  food 
dqtes  contagious  and  fatal  difeafes.  To  prevent  theproclucc* 
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neediity  of  giving  them  wet  or  damp  food,  attention  ^?ta*10U» 
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ought  to  be  paid  to  the  weather,  fo  that  when  there 
is  an  immediate  proiprdt  of  rain,  a  fuffieient  quantity 
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of  leaves  may  be  gathered  to  ferve  the  worms  two  or 
three  days.  In  this  country,  the  leaves  of  the  black  or 
red  mulberry  tree  may  be  preferred  good  lor  food,  al¬ 
though  kept  four  or  five  days,  by  the  following  method : 
When  new  gathered,  lay  them  loefely  in  glazed  earth¬ 
en  veflels,  place  thefe  in  a  cold  place,  well  'aired,  not 
expofed  to  drought. 

The  uimoft  attention  muft  be  paid  to  preferve  the 
place  where  fdk  worms  are  kept  as  clean  as  poffibie:the 
houfe  or  room  muft  be  well  ventilated,  that'110  noxious 
vapours  be  accumulated.  By  fome  experiments  of  M. 
Taujas  de  St  Fond,  which  are  recorded  in  his  hiftory 
of  Languedoc,  it  appears  that  the  filk  worm  is  much  in¬ 
jured  by  foul  air.  AM  decayed  leaves  muft  be  removed 
from  them,  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  they  emit  bad 
air  in  great  abundance. 

One  of  the  moft  difficult  branches  of  the  management 


of  fiilk  worms  has  hitherto  been  the  cleaning  without  brui- 
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fing  them.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  peafauts 
in  France  and  Italy  frequently  allow  the  whole  litter  to 
remain  without  ever  cleaning  them,  which  is  the  caufe 
of  that  unwholefome  ftencli  that  has  been  io  often  re¬ 
marked  by  thofe  who  vifit  the  places ^  for  rearing 
fdk  worms  in  thtfe  countries.  1  his  difficulty  may 
be  effe  dually  removed  by  providing  a  net,  or,  what 
would  be  dill  better,  a  wire-bottomed  frame,  wrought 
into  laige  mefhes  like  a  riddle.  Have  that,  made  of  a 
fize  exactly  fuffieient  to  cover  the  wooden  box  in  which 
the  worms  are  kept.  When  you  mean  to  fhilt  them, 
fpread  treih  leaves  into  the  wire  balket  ;  and  let  it  down 
gently  over  the  worms  till  it  comes  within  their  reach. 
They  no  fooner  perceive  the  frefh  food  than  they  aban¬ 
don  the  rubbifh  below,  and  creep  through  the  rnefhes, 
io  as  to  fix  themfelves  upon  the  leaves  ;  then  by  gently 
railing  the  frefh  balket,  and  drawing  out  the  board  be¬ 
low  (which  ought  to  be  made  to  flip  out  like  the  flip 
bottom  of  a  bird’s  cage),  you  get  off  all  the  excrements 
and  decayed  leaves,  without  incommoding  the  worms  in 
the  [mailed  degree  ;  and  along  with  the  litter  you  will 
draw  off  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  of  the  fouleft  mephitic 
vapours.  To  get  entirely  rid  of  thefe,  the  board,  when 
thus  taken  out,'  ffiould  be  carried  without  doors,  and 
there  cleaned  ;  and  the  flip  board  immediately  replaced 
to  receive  all  the  excrements  and  offals.  After  it  is  re¬ 
placed,  the  wire  frame  that  had  been  elevated  a  little, 
may  be  allowed  to  defeend  to  a  convenient  diftanee  a- 
bove  the  board  without  touching  it.  Thus  will  there 
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be  left  a  vacant  fpace  for  the  mephitic  air  to  an  oelow 
the  worms,  fo  as  to  allow  them  to  inhabit  a  wholefome 
region  of  the  atmolphere. 

‘When  a  frefh  fun  ply  of  food  is  to  be  given  before 
cleaning,  the  wire  frame  ought  to  be  let  down  as  clofe 
to  the  board  as  can  be  fafely  done,  and  another  wire- 
bottomed  frame  put  over  it,  with  frefh  leaves,  as  before 
deferibed.  When  the  worms  have  abandoned  that  m 
their  turn,  let  the  flip-board,  together  with  the  lower 
wire  frame,  be  drawn  out  and  removed,  and  fo  on  as 
often  as  neceffary.  Fo  admit  of  tnis  alternate  change, 
every  table,  confiding  of  one  flip-board,  ought  to  have 
two  fets  of  wire-bottomed  frames  of  the  fame  fize  ;  the 
flip  board  to  be  always  put  into  its  place  immediately 
after  it  is  cleaned,  and  the  wire  frames  referved  to  be 
afterwards  placed  over  the  other.  By  this  mode  of  ma¬ 
nagement.,  it  is  probable  that. the  worms  would  be  faved 
from  the  difeaies  engendered  by  the  mephitic  air,  and 
the  numerous  deaths  that  are  the  coniequenee  of  it 
avoided. 

Dr  Anderfon,  to  whom  we  have  already  acknowled-  Quicklime 
ged  our  obligations,  aiul  to  whom  this  country  has  been 
much  indebted  for  valuable  works  on  agriculture,  the  ha(j  a-r 
fifheries,  Sec.  advifes  thofe  who  have  the  management  lVhich  fur. 
of  lilk  worms  to  ilrevv  a  thin  flratum  of  frefh  flaked  round, 
quicklime  upon  the  flip-board  each  time  it  is  cleaned, 
mediately  before  it  is  put  into  its  place.  ^  This  would 
abforh  the  mephitic  gas,  for  as  foon  as  it  is  generated  it 
would  defeend  upon  the  furface  of  the  quicklime,  t  bus 
would  the  worms  be  kept  continually  in  an  atmofphere 
of  pure  air  (c).  Were  the  walls  of  the  apartments  to 
be  frequently  waffled  with  quicklime  and  water,  it  would 
tend  much  to  promote  clcanlinefs  at  a  fmad  expence, 
and  augment  the  healthinefs  of  the  worms  as  well  as 
that  of  the  perfons  who  attend  them.  _  24 

When  the  filk  worm  refufes  its  food,  and  leaves  lilky  Mr 
traces  on  the  leaves  over  which  it  paffes,^  it  is  a  proof  >wa)ne^ 
that  it  is  ready  to  begin  its  cocoon.  It  is  now  neceila  for  the 
ry  to  form  a  new  receptacle,  which  is  commonly  done 
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bv  oinnine  together  papers  in  the  fhape  of  inverted  cones  when  go- 
with  broad  bales.  “  This  method  (fays  Mr  Sway  ne),  mg  to 


where  there  are  many  worms,  is  exceedingly  tedious,  Tr.infaa'mi 
walles  much  paper,  and  ufes  a  large  number  of  pins  -,ofthe  S««- 
befides,  as  the  lilk  worm  always  weaves  an  outer  cover- 


in<r  or  defenffve  web  before  it  begins  the  cocoon  or  mtnt  oj 
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oval  ball,  I  apprehended  that  it  can  fed  a  needleis  waiter,  vol. 
of  filk  in  forming  the  broad  web  at  the  top.  ^  'Hie  me-vu,  \u 
thod  1  make  life  of  is,  to  roll  a  fmall  piece  of  paper  (an 
uncut  odavo  leaf,  fueh  as  that  of  an  old  magazine,  is 

fuffieient 


(c)  To  put  this  queftion  beyond  a  doubt,  Mr  Blancard  made  the  following  comparative  experments  which 
were  feveraf  times  repeated.  «  I  procured  (fays  he)  four  gkfs  jars  nine  inches high  ™  ^ 
the  mouth  with  cork  ftoppers.  After  which  I  placed  in  each  ot  them,  m  thur  c  ■  ^  ^  ^  an(* 

■which  means  the  ftage*  between  the  different  ffekneffes),  twelve  filk  wormo,  wh  c  -  aie{r 

Which  I  confined  Iif this  kind  of  prifon  all  their  life,  without  taking  away  either  tliew  dead  P‘  g 
ordure  or  litter.  I  fprinkled  with  chalk  the  worms  of  only  two  of  thefe  jars,  and  kept  the  two  others 

iTttf^withoutlime,  I  neverobtained  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
t  houffurd ),  and  in  the  two  that  were  fprinkled  with  lime,  I  had  very  often  t  , 

««  /%•*'  %  r*.  *  1  .  - 


^Thifexperiment  affords  the  moft  fatisfaftory  proof  of  the  utility  of  this  procelT  ®  anyway 

found,  that  even  when  the  worms  were  covered  with  a  very  large  proportion  o.  lime,  y  Y 

incommoded  by  it* 


m 
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it  a  twill  at  the  bottom  ;  which  is  done  with  the  utmoil 
expedition,  and  gives  no  oecafion  for  the  ufe  of  pins-. 
Thefe  rolled  paper-cales  being  likewile  of  a  form  more 
nearly  reiemblin  r  that  of  a  cocoon,  witji  a  much  narrow¬ 
er  opening  on  the  top  than  the  others,  takes  away  the 
neceflity  of  walling  much  iiik  in  the  outer  web,  and 
confequently  leaves  more  to  be  employed  in  forming  the 
half  The  iftk  is  readily  taken  out  ot  thefe  caies  by 
untwifting  the  bottom  ;  and  if  this  be  done  with  mode¬ 
rate  care,  and  the  papers  are  preferved,  they  will  ferve 
feveral  times  for  the  like  pnrpofe.” 

Others  advife,  that  when  the  filk  worms  are  prepa¬ 
ring  to  fpin,  little  bufhes  of  heath,  broom,  or  twiys, 
fhould  be  Hack  upiight  near  the  fhelr  or  box  in  which 
they  are  inclofed  :  the  worms  mount  thefe,  and  attach 
their  web  to  them. 

When  the  worms  are  ready  to  mount,  in  order  to 
fpin,  if  the  ^weather  be  hot,  attended  with  thunder,  you 
will  fee  them  in  a  languishing  condition  ;  your  care  mult 
then  be  to  revive  them,  which  is  tfledted  thus  :  'Lake  a 
few  eggs  and  onions,  and  fry  them  in  a  pan  with  fome 
<Tranji>£lions  flale  hog’s  lard,  the  ranker  the  better,  and  make  pan- 
*fthe  p”!j‘  cake  ;  which  done,  carry  it  fmoakmg  hot  into  the  room 
fcphicalSo .  where  they  are  kept,  and  go  round  the  chamber  with 
<Uty>  yoI.  ii.  it.  You  will  he  furprifed  to  fee  how  the  fmell  revives 
them,  excites  thofe  to  eat  who  have  not  done  feeding, 
and  makes  the  others  that  are  ready  to  fpin  climb  up 
the  twigs. 

In  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  we  have  received  from  Mr  Andrew  Wright 
ot  Paifky,  it  may  he  lafely  concluded,  that  if  the  worms 
have  fulfilled  their  work,  the  cocoons  may  be  collected. 

We  lhall  now  difiinguifh  the  cocoons  from  one  another 
according  to  their  value  or  their  ufe,  and  confider  the 
method  of  managing  each.  They  nr-iy  be  diftinguifhed 
into  the  good  and  bad.  The  good  cocoons  maybe  known 
by  tliele  marks  :  they  are  little,  flrong,  and  firm  ;  have 
a  fine  grain,  both  ends  are  round,  and  they  are  fiee 
from  fpots.  Among  the  good  cocoons  alfo  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  thofe  which  are  called  calcined  cocoons,  in  which 
the  worm,  in  conlequence  of  ficknefs,  is  petrified  or  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine  powder.  Theie  cocoons  produce  more 
filk  than  others,  and  are  fold  in  Piedmont  at  half  as  much 
again.  They  may  be  diftinguiftied  by  the  node  which 
the  worm  makes  when  the  cocoon  is  fhakui.  Of  the  bad 
cocoons  there  are  fix  fpecies  :  1.  The  point  t  cl  cocoons , 
one  extremity  of  which  ends  in  a  point  ;  the  filk  which 
covers  the  point  is  weak,  and  foon  breaks  or  tears.  2. 

'I  he  cocalonsy  which  are  bigger,  but  the  contexture  is 
weak.  3.  The  dupion  or  double  cocoons,  which  have 
been  formed  by  the  joint  labour  of  two  and  Tome  times 
of  tlnee  worms.  4.  ri  he  jotfflons,  which  have  a  loofe  con¬ 
texture,  fometimes  fo  loole  that  they  are  tranfparent. 

5.  The  perforated  cocoons ,  which  have  a  hole  at  one  end. 

6.  The  bad  cboquette ,  which  is  compofed  ot  defective 
cocoons,  fpotted  or  rotten.  Befides  thefe  there  is  the 
good  choquettey  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  two  claffes  :  it  is  formed  of  thofe  cocoons 
in  which  the  worm  dies  before  the  filk  is  brought  to 
perfedlion.  The  worms  adhere  to  one  fide  of  the  co¬ 
coon,  and  therefore  wdien  the  cocoon  is  fhaken  will  not 
rattle  :  the  filk  is  as  fine,  but  is  not  of  fo  bright  a  co¬ 
lour,  nor  is  fo  flrong  and  nervous,  as  that  which  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  good  cocoons. 


The  cocoons  which  are  kept  for  breeding  nre  called  Sfifc, 

.~j  . .  r\._  r .1  •  * _ j  _  r  •  ,  _ _ 


royal  cocoons.  For  feledting  and  preferving  thefe,  we 


havi 
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e  been  favoured  with  fome  valuable  mfiru&ions  by  iVIr 
Mr  Wright  of  Paifley,  which  we  lhall  prefect  to  our  Wright’s 
readers — The  largeil  and  bell  cocoons  ought  to  beinfrudU^f 
kept  for  breed,  about  an  equal  number  of  males  and*?r  fciec- 
females,-  the  cocoons  that  contain  the  former  are  fharp-iin£  an.tJ 
er  pointed  at  the  ends  than  thofe  that  contain  the  lat-fhe  royd^ 
tei.  Although  it  fhould  Happen  t'  at  there  are  more  cocoon:* 
females  than  males,  little,  inconvenience  or  ill  ccmfe- 
quencescan  arife  from  it,  as  one  male  will  ferve  two  or 
three  females,  it  the  time  of  their  coming  out  of  the 
cocoon  anfwer.  About  12  or  15  days  after  they  be¬ 
gin  to  ipin,  the  cocoons  tor  breed  ma.  be  laid  on  lhects 
of  white  paper  ;  about  this  time  the  moth  opens  for  it- 
felf  a  palfage  through  the  end  of  its  cocoon,  ami 
ifiiies  out.  When  the  female  has  laid  her  eggs,  which 
on  an  average  may  amount  to  250,  they  "are  fpread 
upon  ihetts  of  paper  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  fome 
place  where  they  may  not  be  expoJ'ed  to  the  heat  of 
the  fun  :  after  being  dried  they  mull  be  kept  in  a  cool 
well-aired  place,  where  neither  vapours  nor  moiflurc 
can  reach  them.  That  they  may  be  preferved  from  ex¬ 
ternal  accidents,  as  infedts  of  different  kinds  will  deflrov 
them,  and  mice  is  their  enemy  in  all  the  flagcs  of  their 
exigence,  they  fhould  be  kept  in  Hone  pots  or  glafs 
bottles  with  their  mouths  flopped,  and  there  remain  un¬ 
til  brought  out  next  feafon  to  be  hatched. 

The  cocoons  from  which  the  filk  is  to  be  immediately  Howto 
wound  mull  beexpoled  to  the  heat  oi  an  oven,  in  orderi’rtT,a,e  th*' 
to  kill  the  chi y labs  or  aurelia,  which  would  othci  wife  eat  00215 
its  way  through  the  cocoon,  and  render  it  ufelefs.  The^L 
following  directions  are  given  for  managing  this  procefs 
by  one  of  the  firft  filk  maiufiadtuiers  in  Italy. 

Put  your  cocoons  in  long  fhaliow  balkets,  and  fill  Trarfi&hnp 
them  up  within  an  inch  of  the  top.  You  then  cover0/ the 
them  wiih  paper,  and  put  a  wrapper  over  that.  ThcfebafT^* 
kets  are  to  be  diipoied  in  an  oven,  whofe  heat,  is  as  neaivw*  voL  ii. 
as  can  be  that  of  an  oven  from  which  the  bread  is  jufl  * 
drawn  after  being  baked.  When  your  cocoons  have  re¬ 
mained  therein  near  an  hour,  you  mufl  draw  them  out; 
and  to  fee  whether  all  the  worms  are  dead,  draw  out  a 
dupion  from  the  middle  of  your  ba fleet  and  open  it :  if 
the  worm  be  dead,  you  may  conclude  all  the  reft  are  ft^ 
beeauie  the  contexture  ot  the  dupion  being  llronger 
than  that  of  the  other  cccoons,  it  is  coniequentlv  lefa 
eafy  to  be  penetrate  by  the  heat.  You  mult  obferve 
to  take  it  from  the  middle  of  the  bafket,  becaufe  in 
that  part  the  heat  is  lead  perceptible.  After  yon  have 
drawn  your  balkets  from  the  even,  you  mull  farffc  cover 
each  of  them  with  a  woollen  blanket  or  rug,  leaving 
the  wrapper  bdides,  and  then  yon  pile  them  above  one 
another.  If  your  baking  has  fucceeded,  your  woollen 
cover  will  be  all  over  wet  with  a  kind  of  dew,  the  thick  - 
nels  of  your  little  finger.  Ii  there  be  Ids,  it  is  a  fign 
youi  cccoons  have  been  too  much  or  too  little  baked. 

Ir  too  much  baked,  the  worm,  being  over-dried,  cannot 
tranfpire  a  humour  he  no  longer  contains,  and  your  co¬ 
coon  is  then  burnt.  If  not  enough  baked,  the  worm 
has  not  been  fqfficiently  penetrated  by  the  heat  to  di- 
flil  the  liquor  lie  contains,  and  in  that  cafe  is  not  dead. 

You  mull  let  your  balkets  Hand  thus  covered  five'  or 
fix  hours  if  poflible,  in  order  to  keep  in  the  heat,  as  this 
makes  an  end  of  Rifling  thole  worms  which  might  have 
avoided  the  firit  jmpreffion  of  the  fire.  You  lire  like- 
4  wife. 
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wife  to  take  great  care  to  let  your  cocoons  ftand  in  the 
oven  the  time  that  is  neceflary;  for  if  they  do  not  ftand 
long  enough,  your  worms  arc  only  dunned  for  a  time  and 
will  afterwards  be  revived.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
leave  them  too  long  in  the  Oven,  you  burn  them  :  many 
inftances  of  thefe  two  cafes  are  frequently  to  be  met 
with.  It  is  a  good  fign  when  you  fee  fome  of  the 
butterflies  fpring  out  from  the  cocoons  which  have 
been  baked,  beeanfe  yen  may  be  certain  they  are 
not  burnt.  For  if  you  would  kill  them  all  to  the  laft 
worm,  you  would  burn  many  cocoons  which  might  be 
more  expofed  to  the  heat  than  that  particular  worm. 

The  next  operation  is  the  winding  of  the  filk.  Be¬ 
fore  you  begin  to  wind,  you  muft  prepare  your  cocoons 
as  follows  : 

1.  In  ftripping  them  of  that  wafte  filk  that  furrounds 
them,  and  which  ferved  to  fallen  them  to  the  twigs. 
This  burr  is  proper  to  fluff  quilts,  or  other  fuch  ufes  ; 
you  may  likewife  fpin  it  to  make  ftockings,  bnt  they 
will  be  coarfe  and  ordinary. 

2.  You  muft  fort  your  cocoons,  feparating  them  into 
different'  claffes  in  order  to  wind  them  apart.  Thefe 
claffes  are,  the  good  white  cocoons  ;  the  good  co¬ 
coons  of  all  the  other  colours  ;  the  dupions ;  the 
cocalons,  among  which  arc  included  the  weak  cocoons ; 
the  good  choquette  ;  and,  laftly,  the  had  choquette. 
In  forting  the  cocoons,  you  will  always  find  fome  per¬ 
forated  cocoons  amongft  them,  whofe  worm  is  already 
born  ;  thofc  you  muff  fet  apart  for  fleuret.  You  will 
likewife  find  fome  fouffions,  but  very  few  ;  for  which 
reafon  you  may  put  them  among  the  bad  choquette, 
and  they  run  up  into  wafte. 

The  good  cocoons,  as  well  white  as  yellow,  are  the 
eafieft  to  wind  ;  thofe  which  require  the  greateft  care 
and  pains  are  the  cocalons ;  you  muft  wind  them  in 
cooler  water  than  the  others,  and  if  you  take  care  to 
give  them  to  a  good  windfter,  you  will  have  as  good 
filk  from  them  as  the  reft.  You  muft  likew'ife  have 
careful  windfters  for  the  dupions  and  choquettes.  Thefe 
two  fpecies  require  hotter  water  than  the  common  co¬ 
coons. 


The  good  cocoons  are  to  be  wound  in  the  following 
manner  :  Firft,  choofe  an  open  convenient  place  for  your 
filature,  the  longer  the  better,  if  you  intend  to  have 
many  turnaces  and  coppers.  The  building  Iboiild  be 
high  and  open  on  one  fide,  and  walled  on  the  other,  as 
well  to  fereen  you  from  the  cold  winds  and  receive  the 
fun,  as  to  give  a  free  paffage  to  the  fleam  of  your  ba¬ 
rons  or  coppers. 

Thefe  coppers  or  bafons  are  to  be  difpofed  (when  the 
building  will  admit  of  it)  in  a  row  on  each  lide  of  the 
filature,  as  being  the  molt  convenient  method  of  pla¬ 
cing  them,  for  by  that  means  in  walking  up  and  down 
you  fee  what  every  one  is  about.  And  thefe  bafons 
fhould  be  two  and  two  together,  with  a  chimney  be¬ 
tween  every  couple. 

Having  prepared  your  reds  (which  are  turned  by 
hands,  and  require  a  quick  eye),  and  your  fire  being  a 
light  one  under  every  bafon,  your  windfter  muft  flay 
till  the  water  is  as  hot  as  it  can  be  without  boiling. 
When  every  thing  is  ready,  you  throw  into  your 
bafons  two  or  three  handfuls  of  cocoons,  which  you 
gently  brnfh  over  with  a  wide  about  fix  inches  long, 
cut  ftumpy  like  a  broom  worn  out  :  by  thefe  means  the 
threads  of  the  cocoons  flick  to  the^wiik.  You  muft 


difengage  thefe  threads  from  the  wide,  and  ptirge  them  Sl'k. 
by  drawing  thefe  ends  with  your  fingers  till  they  -v 
come  off  entirely  clean.  This  operation  is  called  la 
Battue . 

When  the  threads  are  quite  clear,  you  muft  pafslour 
of  them  (if  you  will  wind  fine  filk)  through  each  of  the 
holes  in  a  thin  iron  bar  that  is  placed  horizontally  at 
the  edge  of  your  bafon  ;  afterwards  you  twift  the  two 
ends  (which  confift  of  four  cocoons  each)  twenty  or 
twenty- five  times,  that  the  four  ends  in  each  thread 
may  the  better  join  together  in  crofting  each  other,  and 
that  your  filk  may  be  plump,  whieli  otherwife  would 
be  flat. 

Your  windfter  muft  always  have  a  bowl  of  cold  wa¬ 
ter  by  her,  to  dip  her  fingers  in,  and  to  fprinkle  very 
often  the  faid  bar,  that  the  heat  may  not  burn  the 
thread. 

Your  threads,  when  thus  twifted,  go  upon  two  iron 
hooks  called  rampins,  which  are  placed  higher,  and 
from  thence  they  go  upon  the  reel.  At  one  end 
of  the  axis  of  the  reel  is  a  cog-wheel,  which  catching  in 
the  teeth  of  the  poft-rainpin,  moves  it  from  the  right  to 
the  left,  and  confequently  the  thread  that  is  upon  it ; 
fo  that  your  filk  is  wound  on  the  reel  crolsways, 
and  your  threads  form  two  hanks  of  about  four  fingers 
broad. 

As  often  as  the  cocoons  you  wind  are  done,  or  break 
or  diminifh  only,  you  muft  join  frefti  ones  to  keep  up 
the  number  requilite,  or  the  proportion  ;  becaufc,  a* 
the  cocoons  wind  off,  the  thread  being  finer,  you  mull 
join  two  eocoons  half  wound  to  replace  a  new  one  : 

Thus  you  may  wind  three  new  ones  and  two  half 
wound,  and  your  filk  is  from  four  to  five  cocoons. 

When  you  would  join  a  frein  thread,  you  muft  lay 
one  end  on  your  finger,  which  you  throw  lightly  on 
the  other  threads  that  are  winding,  and  it  joins  them 
imniediately,  and  continues  to  go  up  with  the  reft. 

You  muft  not  wind  off  your  cocoons  too  bare  or  to 
the  laft,  becaufe  when  they  are  near  at  an  end,  the 
bairrey  that  is,  the  hulk,  joins  in  with  the  other  threads, 
and  makes  the  filk  foul  and  gouty. 

When  you  have  finiftied  your  firft  parcel,  you  muft 
clean  your  bafons,  taking  out  all  the  ftriped  worms,  as 
well  as  the  cocoons,  on  which  there  is  a  little  filk, 
which  you  firft  open  and  take  out  the  worm,  and  then 
throw  them  into  a  bafleet  by  you,  into  which  you  like¬ 
wife  call  the  loofe  filk  that  comes  off  in  making  the 
battue. 

You  then  proceed  as  before  with  other  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  cocoons;  yon  make  a  new  battue;  you 
purge  them,  and  continue  to  wind  the  fame  number  of 
cocoons  or  their  equivalent,  and  fo  to  the  end. 

As  was  already  mentioned,  the  windfter  muft  always 
have  a  bowl  of  cold  water  by  her,  to  fprinkle  the  bar, 
to  cool  her  fingers  every  time  fhe  dips  them  in  the  hot 
water,  and  to  pour  into  her  bafon  when  neceflary,  that 
is,  when  her  water  begins  to  boil.  You  muft  be  very 
careful  to  twift  your  threads  a  fuflicient  number  of 
times,  about  25,  otherwife  your  filk  remains  flat,  in- 
ftead  of  being  round  and  full  ;  hefides,  when  the  filk  is 
not  well  croffed,  it  never  can  be  clean,  becaufe  a  gout 
or  nub  that  comes  from  a  cocoon  will  pafs  through  a 
fmall  number  of  thefe  twills,-  though  a  greater  will 
flop  it.  Your  thread  then  breaks,  and  you  pafs  what 
foulnefs  there  may  be  in  the  middle  of  your  reel  be¬ 
tween 
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tie  them. 

You  muft  obfervethat  your  water  be  juft  in  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  heat.  When  it  is  too  hot,  the  thread  is  dead,  and 
has  no  body  ;  when  it  is  too  cold*  the  ends  which  form 
the  thread  do  not  join  well,  and  form  a  harfh  ill-qualifi¬ 
ed  (ilk. 

You  muft  change  the  water  in  your  bafon  four  times 
a-day  for  your  dupions  and  clioquette,  and  twice  only 
for  good  cocoons  when  yon  wind  fine  iilk  ;  but  if  you 
wind  coarfc  iilk,  it  is  neceffary  to  change  it  three  or 
four  times.  For  if  you  were  not  to  change  the  water,  the 
131k  would  not  be  fo  bright  and  gloffy,  beeaufe  the  worm 
contained  in  the  cocoons  lord  it  very  considerably.  You 
muft  endeavour  as  much  as  poffiblc  to  wind  with  clear 
water,  for  if  there  are  too  many  worms  in  it,  your  filk 
is  covered  with  a  kind  of  duft  which  attracts  the  moth, 
and  deftroys  your  filk. 

You  may  wind  your  filk  of  what  iize  you  pleafe, 
from  one  cocoon  to  1000  ;  but  it  is  difiicult  to  wind 
more  than  30  in  a  thread.  The  nicety,  and  that  in> 
v/hich  confiits  the  greateft  difficulty,  is  to  wind  even  ; 
beeaufe  as  the  cocoon  winds  off,  the  end  is  finer,  and 
you  muft  then  join  other  cocoons  to  keep  up  the  fame 
iize.  This  difficulty  of  keeping  the  filk  always  even  is 
fo  great,  that  (excepting  a  thread  of  two  cocoons, 

•  which  we  call  fucli)  we  do  not  fay  a  filk  of  three,  of 
four,  or  of  fix  cocoons  ;  but  a  Iilk  of  three  to  four,  of 
four  to  five,  of  fix  to  feven  cocoons.  If  yon  proceed 
to  a  coar'fer  filk,  you  cannot  calculate  fo  nicely  as  to 
one  cocoon  more  or  lefs.  We  fay,  for  example,  from 

31  12  to  1 5,  from  1 5  to  2C,  and  fo  on. 

her  GfnUm"  number  worms  are  neceffary  to  produce  a 

worms  pre .„ccrt^n  quantity  of  filk  has  not  been  afeertained.  And 
<\ uce  a  cer-  as  different  perfons  who  wifted  to  determine  this  point 
tgnqur.n-  have  had  different  refults,  the  truth  feems  to  be,  that 
tity  of  filk.  from  various  circumftances  the  fame  number  of  worms 
may  produce  more  filk  at  one  time  than  at  another.  It 
is  related  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  &c.  that  Mrs  Wil¬ 
liams-obtained  nearly  an  ounce  anu  a  half  of  filk  from 
244  cocoons.  Mr  S wavne  from  50  cocoons  procured 
100  grains.  Mifs  Rhodes  obtained  from  25c  of  the 
largeft  cocoons,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  and  a  dram. 
From  a  paper  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  TranfaCiions,  which  we  have  before  referred  to  in 
the  courfe  of  this  article,  we  are  informed  that  1 
ounces  of  good  cocoons  yield  about  1  1  ounces  of  Iilk 
from  five  to  lix  cocoons  :  if  you  wind  coarfer,  fomething 
more.  But  what  appears  aftonifhing,  Mr  Salvatore 
Bertezen,  an  Italian,  to  whom  the  Society  for  encou¬ 
raging  Arts,  &c.  adjudged  their  gold  medal,  railed  live 

32  pounds  of  excellent  Iilk  from  12,000  worms, 
tfee^rcad*  ^ie  c°coons  produce  a  thread  of  very  unequal 

v 'length  ;  you  may  meet  with  fome  that  yield  1200*  ells, 
whilft  others  will  fcarcely  afford  200  elk.  In  general, 
yon  may  calculate  the  production  of  a  cocoon  from.500 
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w  confirmation  are,  the  gaining 

light,  a  power  of  fhortening  the  porry  occafionally,  fo 
as  to  fuit  any  kind  of  work,  being  more  portable,  and^ 
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to  600  ells  in  length. 

As  there  is  every  reafon  to  hope  that  the  fdk  manu¬ 
facture  will  foon  be  carried  on  with  ardour  in  this 


proved  (ilk  country,  and  to  a  great  extent,  we  are  happy  to  learn 
kom.  that  the  (ilk-loom  has  been  much  improved  lately  by  Mr 
Sholl  of  Bethnal-Green.  It  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  feveral  gentlemen  converfant  in  that  branch  of  filk 
weaving  to  which  this  loom. is  particularly  adapted,  that 


having  the  gibbet  firmly  fixed,  together  with  the  T,anrciaioni 
diminution  of  price;  which,  compared  with  the  old  of  the  i*- 
loom,  is  is  five  pounds,  the  price  of  a  loom  on  the  o Id^Kv  for  en‘ 
conftruCtion,  to  three  pounds  ten  (hillings,  the  price  6{coura£itl& 
one  of  tliofe  contrived  by  Mr  Shell ;  and  that,  as  the 
proportion  of  light  work  is  to  ftrong  work  as  nine  to 
one,  this  fort  of  loom  promifes  to  be  of  very  confiderable 
advantage,  particularly  in  making  modes,  or  other  black 

work-  .  .34 

As  a  plate  of  this  loom,  with  proper  references,  wiliDefcriptiort- 
render  its  advantages  moft  intelligible,  we  (hail  fubjoin  <  f  ic* 
thefe  :  Plate  CC  CCLXVI.  A,  A,  TheffikpB,  B,  The 
breaft-roll  polls  :  C,  The  cut  tree  ;  D,  D,  The  up¬ 
rights;  E,  The  burdowu  ;  F,  The  bat  ton  ;  G,  The 
reeds  ;  H,  The  harnefs  ;  I,  The  breaft-roll ;  K,  The 
cheele;  L,  The  gibbet:  M,  The  treddles  ;  N,  The 
tumblers  ;  O,  Short  counter- me(hes  ;  P,  Long  counter- 
mefhes  ;  Qj  The  porry  ;  R,  R,  Cane  roll  pods’;  S,  The 
cane-roll ;  P,  The  weight  bar  and  weight ;  U,  U,. 
Counter-weights  ;  W,  The  breaking  rod  ;  X,  X,  Crofs 
rods. 

Sit.k -Worm.  See  Silk. 

SXLPHA,  Carrion-beetle,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafsof  inftQa,  and  to 
the  order  of  coleoptera .  The  antennae  are  clavated ;  the  cla- 
va  are  perfoliated ;  the  elytra  marginated  ;  the  head  is 
prominent ;  and  the  thorax  marginated.  here  are  94  (pe- 
cies,  of  which  feven  only  are  natives  of  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land.  i.  The  i vtfpiilo .  The  margin  of  the  thorax 

broad.  The  (hells  abbreviated,  black,  with  two  yel¬ 
low  belts.  The  thighs  of  the  hind  legs  large,  with  a 
fpine  near  their  origin.  Length  near  one  inch.  It  in- 
fefts  dead  bodies.  2.  The  biphujtulata ,  is  black;  the 
antennas  are  long  and  fmall,  and  there  are  two  red  fpots- 
on  the  middle  of  each  (hell.  The  length  is  one-third 
of  an  inch.  3.  The  pujiulata ,  is  black  and  oblong: 
there  are  four  brown  fpots  on  the  (hells  :  the  leno-th°is 
one-fifth  of  an  inch.  It  lives  on  trees.  4.  Phe  qua* 
dripuntlata .  The  head,  antennae,  and  legs  black.  Mar -Berlenhouh 
gin  of  the  thorax  and  (hells  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  withvol.  i. 
four  black  fpots.  The  length  half  an  inch.  It  is  found 
in  Cain-wood,  near  Iiampftcad.  The  fabulofa ,  is 

black the  antennae  are  (hort  and  globular  ;-  there  are 
five  ftriae  on  each  (hell.  The  (hells  and  wings  are  (hort. 

There  are  five  joints  on  the  two.fi eft  feet,  four  on  the 
reft.  It  lives  In  fand.  6.  Phe  aqttatica ,  is  brown,  with 
a  green  bronze  tinge.  There  are  four  ribs  on  the  tho¬ 
rax.  On  each  (hell  there  are  10  ftriae.  The  length  is 
one-fifth  of  an  inch.  7.  The  pitlicaria ,  is  black  and  ob¬ 
long  ;  the  (hells  are  abbreviated ;  the  abdomen  is  round¬ 
ed  at  the  extremity  ;  the  thorax  and  (hells  are  fcarce. 
marginated;  the  length  is  one  line.  It  is  found  fre¬ 
quently  running  on  flowers. 

SILPHiUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  fyngenefia,  and  to  the  order  of  poly- 
gamia  neceffaiia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  un¬ 
der  the  49th  order,  compose.  The  receptacle°is  pa¬ 
leaceous  ;  the  pappus  has  a  two-horned  margin,  and  the. 
calyx  is  fquarrofe.  There  are  eight  fpecies  ;  the  lack 
niatum,  terebinthinum,  perfoliatum,  connatum,  aftejil- 
cum,  trifoliatum,  foldaginoides,  and  trilobntuin.  The. 
firft  fix  of  thefe  are  natives  of  North  America. 
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SILVER,  one  of  the  perfeR  metals,  and  the  whi-  Rallizes  into  quadrangular  pyramids. 


tell  and  moll  brilliant  among  them  all,  is  of  the  fpecific 
gravity,  according  to  Bergman,  of  1 0.55  2  ;  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kirwan,  of  1  '.095.  Its  du&ility  is  not  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  gold,  as  a  grain  of  filver  leaf  meafures 
fomewhat  more  than  5 1  fquare  inches ;  and  the  filver 
wire  ufed  for  aftionomical  purpofes  meafures  only  the 
750th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  which* is  no  more 
than  hair  the  thicknefs  of  the  hair  of  the  human  head* 
Crcnftedt's  Xt  is  harder  and  more  elaflic  than  lead,  tin,  or  gold  ;  but 
"^lefc  fo  than  copper,  platina,  or  iron  ;  like  other  metals  it 
^  *2$  grows  hard  by  hammering,  but  is  eahly  reduced  to  its 
former  date  by  annealing.  It  is  more  deflruiiible  than 
gold,  and  is  particularly  a&ed  upon  by  fuipliureous  va¬ 
pours  ;  hence  its  furface  tarnifhes  in  the  air,  and  aflumes 
a  dark  brown  colour. 

“  It  has  been  long  thought  (fays  Mr  Fourcroy  )  that  fil¬ 
ver  is  indelli  udtible  by  the  combined  a&ion  of  heat  and 
air.  It  is  certain,  that  this  metal  kept  in  fufion,  with¬ 
out  contaft  of  air,  does  not  appear  to  bo  fenfibly  alter¬ 
ed  ;  yet  Junker  had  affirmed,  that  by  treating  it  along 
time  in  the  reverberatory  furnace,  in  the  manner  of  I- 
faac  Holland  us,  filver  was  changed  into  a  vitreous  calx. 
This  experiment  has  been  confirmed  by  Macquer.  That 
learned  chemiil  expofed  filver  20  times  fucceffively  in,  a 
porcelain  crucible  to  the  fire  of  the  furnace  at  Seves; 
and  at  the  20th  fufion  he  obtained  a  vitriform  matter 
of  an  olive  green,  which  appeared  to  be  a  true  glafs  of 
filver.  This  metal,  when  heated  in  the  focus  of  a  burn- 
ing  glafs,  has  always  exhibited  a  white  pulveinlent  mat¬ 
ter  on  its  furface,  and  a  greenifh  vitreous  covering  on 
the  fupport  it  relied  upon.  Thefe  two  fads  remove  all 
doubt  refpeding  the  alteration  of  filver  :  though  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  calcine  than  other  metallic  mat¬ 
ters,  yet  it  is  capable  of  being  converted  after  a  long 
time  into  a  white  calx,  which,  treated  in  a  violent  fire, 
affords  an  olive-coloured  glafs.  It  may  be  poffible  per¬ 
haps  to  obtain  a  calx  of  filver  by  heating  this  metal 
when  reduced  into  very  fine  laminse,  or  into  leaves,  for  a 
very  long  time  in  a  matrafs,  as  is  done  with  mercury.’ * 

Magellan  informs  us,  that  by  melting  in  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  with  gold  or  Reel,  filver  becomes  greenifh  or 
bluifh  ;  fo  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  the  white, 
yellow,  red,  green,  blue,  and  olive  colours,  more  or  lefs 
confpieuoufly  according  to  the  various  circumRances  of 
heat  and  proportions  of  the  mixture.  Though  he 
makes  mention  of  the  vitrifications  by  Macquei  alrea- 
*  dy  taken  notice  of,  he  denies  that  it  can  be  calcined  by 

heat  alone.  “  Silver  (fays  he)  is  fo  fixed  by  itfelf  in 
the  fire,  that,  after  being  kept  a  whole  month  in  fu¬ 
fion,  it  had  only  loft  ©ne  6cth  part  of  its  weight,  which 
might  be  on  account  of  fome  alloy.  It  is  therefore  in¬ 
capable  of  being  calcined  by  mere  heat ;  and  the  calx 
of  filver,  which  can  only  be  made  by  means  of  its  fola- 
tion  in  acidvS,  is  reducible  to  its  metallic  form  without 
the  addition  of  any  oxigenous  fubflance.  But  when 
filver  is  gxpofed  to  the  violent  heat  of  the  folar  rays 
colle&ed  by  a  powerful  lens,  a  kind  of  fmoke  is  feen 
furrounding  it,  which  proves  at  laft  to  be  the  minute 
particles  of  the  metal  raifed  and  difpeifed  by  heat,  as  is 
evident  if  a  thin  plate  of  gold  be  expofed  to  it ;  for 
then  the  particles  of  filver  are  feen  upon  the  gold  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  gold  are  feen  upon  filver  in  a 
fimilar  experiment.” 

By  flow  cooling  after  it  has  been  melted,  filver  cry- 


M.  Baume  pb«  Silver, 
ferves,  that,  in  cooling,  it  aflumes  a  fymmetrical  form,  'v*— 
obfervable  on  the  furface  by  fmall  fibres  refembling  the 
feathers  of  a  pen.  M.  Fourcroy  obferves,  that  the  fine 
button  obtained  by  cupellation,  often  prefents  on  its 
furface  five  or  fix  fides  arranged  amqngft  each  other  like 
a  pavement  ;  but  the  cryftallization  in  tetrahedral  pyra¬ 
mids  has  not  been  obferved  particularly  excepting  by 
Meffis  Tillet  and  Mongez.  It  has  been  fuppoled  that 
filver  melts  with  a  fmaller  degree  of  heat  than  copper  ; 
but  the  late  improved  thermometer  of  Mr  Wedgewood 
fhovvs  that  this  is  a  miftake  ;  filver  requiring  1  ]ov  of 
Fahrenheit  more  than  copper  to  bring  it  into  fufion-  It 
is  found  in  the  earth, 

x.  Native ,  generally  of  the  finenefs  of  16  carats  ; 
and  of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties.  1.  Thin  plated 
or  leaved.  2.  Capillary  filver,  of  fine  or  coarfe  fibres 
or  arborefeent,  from  Potofi  in  America  and  Kunf- 
berg  in  Norway.  3.  A  kind  is  alfo  met  with  reiem- 
bling  coarfe  linen  in  the  furface,  which  in  Saxony  is  call- 
od  knit  cobalt.  Abundance  of  this  kind  13  to  be  met 
with  in  Potofi,  but  more  rarely  in  Saxony  and  Norway. 

4.  Sometimes  native  filver  is  met  wfith  in  a  cryftalline  or 
regulaily  bgured  Race  with  fliiniug  fui  faces.  This  is 
found  at  Kunfberg,  but  is  very  fcarce.  There  appears 
likewife  a  kmd  of  cryRailization  on  the  thin  plates  of 
native  filver,  their  furfaces  being  full  of  minute  pyra¬ 
midal  cryRals.  MoR  of  the  American  filver  is  ot  the 
native  kind  ;  fo  is  that  at  Kunfberg  in  Norway.  It 
is  not,  however,  met  with  native  fo  commonly  in  other 
European  mines.  A  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  is  found 
in  .  the  mines  of  Salberg  in  Weftmanland,  andofLo- 
fafen  in  Dalarne,  and  feveral  other  places  in  Sweden. 

It  has  been  found  in  pretty  large  lumps  in  clay  mixed 
with  nickel,  partly  decayed  or  withered  *  in  which  fix¬ 
ation  it  formed  the  compound  called  the  jlercus  anferi - 
num9  or  goofe  dung  ore.  5.  A  piece  of  native  filver  in 
coal  is  (hown  in  the  miner  a  logical  academy  at  Frey- 
berg;  and  Laliman,  quoted  by  Le  Camus,  fpeaks  alfo 
of  a  limilar  filver  ore  found  in  amine  of  pit- coal  \ Crcnftcdt't 
The  capillary  filver,  according  to  the  obfervations  of  Miwaicgyt 
Henckel  and  Rome  de  Lifle,  feems  to  have  been  pro-p’ 
duced  by  a  decompofition  of  red  filver  ore  ;  andWalle- 
rius  affirms,  that  if  fulphur  is  mixed  in  a  gentle  heat 
with  filver,  the  latter  takes  a  capillary  form.  6.  Native 
filver  is  likewife  fometimes  found  in  the  form  of  fpider’s 
webs,  and  for  that  reafon  called  by  the  Spaniards  arane . 

7.  It  is  met  with  in  branches  formed  by  obiaedrons 
inferted  into  one  another.  Some  of  thefe  ffiow  the 
mark  of  a  leaf  of  fern  or  of  a  tree  ;  others  are  cubes 
or  iingle  o&aedrons,  whofe  angles  are  truncated,  tlio* 
thefe  laR  are  but  rare.  8.  It  is  often  found  dil'perfed 
through  fand  and  ochre,  as  well  as  in  grey  limeRone  in 
Lower  AuRria,  and  in  a  greenifh  clay  near  Schemnitz, 
or  mixed  with  ochre,  clay,  and  calcif'orm  nickel.  It  is 
generally  alloyed  with  copper,  fometimes  with  gold, 
iron,  or  regulus  of  antimony  ;  and  fometimes  it  con¬ 
tains  even  live  per  cent,  of  arfenic.  That  found  near 
Kunfberg  contains  fo  much  gold,  that  the  colour  of 
it  is  yellow. 

Wallerius  diRInguifhes  feven  fpecies  of  native  filver  ; 
viz.  1.  In  irregular  mafles  and  lumps,  at  Kunfberg  in 
Norway  and  other  places,  in  a  bed  of  clay.  2.  In  a 
granular  and  jagged  fornp  in  America  and  Norway.  3. 
Arborefeent,  in  the  places  already  mentioned.  4.  In 

thin 
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thin  leave?,  between  the  fiffures  of  (tones,  in  Norway 
^  and  Germany.  In  a  capillary  form,  in  the  places  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  including  the  cobweb  filver  of  the 
Spaniards  already  mentioned.  6.  Crydallized.  7.  Su¬ 
perficial.  Mr  Daubenton  enumerates  eight  varieties  of 
native  white  filver,  of  different  forms,  moil  of  which 
have  been  already  enumerated.  The  materials  in  which 
this  metal  is  moll  commonly  found  in  its  native  ffate 
are,  baro-felenite,  limedone,  felenite,  quartz,  chert,  flint, 
ferpentine,  gneifs,  agate,  mica,  calcareous  fpar,  pyrites, 
fchiitus,  clay,  See.  Sometimes  it  is  met  with  in  large 
maffes,  of  the  weight  of  60  pounds  or  more,  in  or  near 
the  veins  of  moft  metallic  ores,  particularly  in  Peru  and 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  of  a  white,  brown,  or  yel- 
lowifh  colour*  In  Norway  and  at  Alface  it  is  found  in 
the  form  of  folitary  cubes  and  o&aliedral  lumps,  of  50 
and  60  pounds  weight. 

2.  Native  filver  alloyed  with  other  metals .  1.  With 

gold,  as  in  Norway,  where  it  contains  fo  much  as  to 
appear  of  a  yellow  colour.  2.  With  copper.  3.  With 
gold  and  copper.  4.  Amalgamated  with  mercury,  as 
in  the  mines  of  Salberg.  M.  Rome  de  Lifle  men¬ 
tions  a  native  amalgam  of  filver  and  mercury  found  at 
Mufchel  Landfberg  in  the  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts,  in  a 
ferruginous  matrix,  mixed  with  cinnabar,  and  cryffalli- 
zed  in  a  hexagonal  form,  and  of  a  large  fize.  It  was 
before  the  French  revolution  preferved  in  the  king’s  ca¬ 
binet  at  Paris,  y.  With  iron.  According  to  Bergman, 
this  ore  contains  two  per  cent,  of  iron;  but  Mongez  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  it  often  does  not  exceed  one  per  cent. 
6.  With  lead.  “  Silver  (fays  Mr  Magellan)  is  always 
contained  in  lead,  though  the  quantity  is  generally  in- 
fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  feparating  it.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  of  England,  however,  near  1600 
pounds  weight  of  filver  were  obtained,  in  the  courfe  of 
three  years,  from  a  lead  mine  in  Devonfhire,  which  had 
been  difeovered  about  the  year  900.  The  lead  mines 
in  Cardiganfhire  have  at  different  periods  afforded  great 
quantities  of  fiver  ;  fo  that  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  is  laid 
to  have  cleared  from  them  L.  2000  in  a  month.  The  fame 
mines  in  the  year  1745  yielded  80  ounces  of  filver  out  of 
every  ton  of  lead.  The  lead  in  only  one  of  the  fmelt- 
ing  honfes  at  Holywell  in  Flintfliire  produced  no  lefs 
than  37521  ounces,  or  312  6J  pounds  of  filver  from  the 
year  1754  to  17 56,  and  from  1774  to  177 6.  There 
are  fome  lead  ores  in  England,  which,  though  very  poor 
in  that  metal,  contain  between  300  and  400  ounces  of 
filver  in  a  ton  of  lead  ;  and  it  is  commonly  obferved, 
that  the  poorell  lead  ores  are  the  richeft  in  filver ;  fo 
that  a  large  quantity  of  filver  is  probably  thrown 
away  in  England  by  not  having  the  pooreft  fort  of 
lead  ores  properly  effayed.”  7.  Mr  Monnet  found  fil- 
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to  the  regulns  ofat’fenic  and  iron,  the  three  metallic  in¬ 
gredients  being  nearly  in  equal  proportions.  All  the 
extraneous  matters  with  which  the  filver)  is  united  are 
fometimes  in  exceedingly  fmall  proportion,  but  not  to 
be  neglected  where  they  exceed  the  hundredth  part  of 
the  whole  mafs.  1  o.  A  particular  kind  of  ftony  filver 
ores  is  mentioned  by  Wallerius  under  the  title  of  lapis 
de<ey  and  which  contain  the  following  varieties,  viz* 
the  calcareous  filver  ore  at  Annaberg  in  Auftria,  when 
the  metal  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  limeftone  ;  the  fpa- 
thofe  ore,  either  white,  variegated,  or  yellowifh,  found 
at  Schemnitz  in  p lungary ;  the  quartzofe  white  ore  in 
a  powdery  form,  mixed  with  ferruginous  fcoria,  found 
at  Potofi  in  America  ;  the  dark  and  variegated  quartz- 
ofe  filver  ores,  with  many  other  fubdivifions  diffinguifh- 
ed  from  one  another  by  little  elfe  than  their  colour. 

Silver  is  found  mineralized  by  various  fubftances;  as, 

1.  With  fulphur  in  the  glaffy  or  vitreous  filver  ore  ; 
though  this  name  feems  rather  to  belong  to  the  minera 
argenti  cornea  or  horn  filver  ore,  to  be  afterwards  taken 
notice  of  more  particularly.  It  is  du&ile,  and  of  the 
fame  colour  with  lead,  but  quickly  becomes  very  black 
by  expoiure  to  the  air  ;  though  fometimes  it  is  grey  or 
black  even  when  firft  broken.  It  is  found  either  in 
large  lumps,  or  inhering  in  quartz,  gypfum,  gneifs,  py¬ 
rites,  &c.  Its  fpecific  gravity,  according  co  Kirwan,  is 
7,200.  An  hundred  parts  of  it  contain  from  72  to  77  of 
filver,  and  it  is  rarely  contaminated  with  any  other  metal. 

Profeffor  Brunnicli  fays  that  it  contains  180  merks 
of  filver  in  the  hundred  weight.  The  medium  between 
the  glafs  ore  and  the  red  gilder  ore  is  called  rofchgewacbs 
in  Hungary,  and  brittle  glafs  ore  in’ Saxony.  It  is  black, 
and  affords  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour  when  pounded. 
In  the  mines  of  Himmelfnrff  near  Freyberg,  it  is  faid 
to  have  held  140  merks,  but  thefe  pieces  are  very  fcarce 
at  prefen t ;  and  indeed  the  Hungarian  glafs  ores  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  now  very  fcarce,  as  Profeffor  Brunnicli  informs 
us,  though  they  are  now  and  then  found  in  the  wind- 
fhafts,  which  are  frequently  covered  with  a  thin  mem¬ 
brane  or  rather  cruft,  of  the  colour  of  pyrites.  Mr  Ma¬ 
gellan  fays  that  this  ore  is  nothing  elfe  but  native  filver 
penetrated  by  fulphur;  for,  on  being  expofed  to  a  flow 
heat,  the  latter  flies  off,  and  the  filver  (hoots  into  fila¬ 
ments.  There  are  nine  varieties  of  it.  1.  Like  black  lead . 
or  plumbago,  the  molt  common  kind  of  any.  2.  Bruckman 
mentions  a  kind  brown  on  the  outfide  and  greenifh 
within.  3.  The  yellow  ore  has  its  colour  from  fome  ar¬ 
fenic  contained  in  it,  which  forms  an  orpiment  with  the 
fulphur.  4.  It  is  alfo  found  of  a  greent/k>  and  5.  bbuifh  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  latter  is  friable,  like  the  fcoria  of  metals,  and  is 
called  at  Freyberg  Schlarekenerz ,  or  the  ore  of  fcoria. 

6.  It  is  found  alfo  in  the  arborefeent.  7 .  Lamellated.  8.  Cry* 


Silver. 


ver  united  with  arfenic  among  the  ores  which  came  faliized  into  ocftaedral  or  hexaedral  prifms,  and  into  ten 
from  Guadanal  canal  in  Spain,  and  an  ore  of  the  fame  pyramids  with  ten  litfes.  9.  Laftly,  it  is  fou vAfuperficlaly 
kind  is  furniflied  by  the  Samfon  mine  near  Andreaberg  or  covering  the  (tones  or  maffes  of  other  ores, 
in  the  Hartz  :  but  Mr  Mongez  very  properly  remarks,  2.  The  pyrites  argenteus  of  Iienckel  contains  filver  rr 

that  thefe  ores  muff  be  diftinguiflied  from  fuch  as  have  and  iron  minerahVpH  with  nrfpmV  rr\ —  .1 -  -  1% 

the  arfenic  in  the  form  of  an  acid  ;  for  in  this  cafe  they 
are  properly  mineralized  by  it,  whilft  there  can  oidy  be 
a  mixture  of  native  filver,  or  fome  of  its  calces  with  ar¬ 
fenic  in  its  reguline  form.  8.  Bergman  mentions  filver 
in  a  (late  of  union  with  antimony.  The  ore  yields  fome 
fmoke  when  roafted,  but  has  not  the  garlic  fmell  obfer- 
vable  in  the  arfenical  ores.  9.  The  white  filver  ore, 
found  in  the  mines  near  Freyberg,  has  the  metal  united 
Vol.X^ II.  Part  II. 


and  iron  mineralized  with  arfenic.  There  are  three  va-jTJ^' 
rieties  of  it.  1.  Hard,  white,  and  (hining  ore,  of  a 
compact,  lamellar,  or  fibrous  texture.  The  blighted 
kind  has  leal!  filver,  only  giving  6  or  8  ounces  perquin- 
tal,  and  the  riched  about  ten  per  cent.  It  is  found  in 
Germany  and  Spain.  It  contains  no  fulphur.  2.  0£ 
a  yellowilh  white  colour,  and  driated  texture  refembling 
bi'fmuth,  but  much  harder.  It  is  found  in  Spain,  and 
yields  about  60  per  cent,  of  filver.  3.  In  another  kind 
3  the 
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Silvur.  the  quantity  of  arfenic  is  fo  great,  that  it  would  fcarce- 

*rj  »  1  ly  deferve  the  name  of  filver  ore  if  the  arfenic  were  not 

very  eafily  diffipated.  It  is  foft  and  eafily  cut ;  has  a 
brilliant  metallic  appearance,  and  confids  of  conchoidal 
laminae.  A  quintal  contains  only  from  four  to  fix 
ounces  of  filver,  but  it  is  eafily  reduced  by  evaporating 
the  arfenic,  after  which  the  filver  is  left  behind  (lightly 
contaminated  with  iron. 

3.  The  red  or  ruby  filver  ore,  the  rothgulden  of  the 
Germans,  has  the  metal  combined  with  fulphur  and  ar¬ 
fenic.  It  is  a  heavy  fhining  fubdance,  fometimes  tranf- 
parent,  and  fometiines  opaque  ;  the  colour  generally 
crimfon,  though  fometimes  grey  or  blackifh.  It  is 
found  in  fhapelefs  maffes,  or  crydallized  in  pyramids  or 
polygons,  fometimes  deridritical  or  plated,  or  with  ra¬ 
diated  incruftations.  It  is  found  in  quartz,  dint,  fpar, 
pyrites,  fparry  iron  ore,  lead  ore,  cobalt  ore,  jafper,  ba- 
ro-felenite,  gneifs,  &c.  When  radiated  or  ilriated,  it  is 
called  rothgulden  bluth .  It  cracks  in  the  fire,  and  deto¬ 
nates  with  nitre.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  £,400  to 
5,684.  Bergman  informs  us,  that  this  kind  contains, 
in  the  hundred,  60,  fometimes  70,  pounds  of  filver,  27 
of  arfenic,  and  1 3  of  fulphur.  The  darkeft  coloured 
ores  are  the  riched,  the  yellow  kinds  much  poorer  ;  but 
the  moft  yellow  do  not  belong  to  this  fpecies,  being  in 
faff  an  orpiment  with  6  or  7  per  cent,  of  filver.  'This 
lad  kind  is  brought  chiefly  from  Potoli  in  America, 
and  is  called  rofi-cler  by  the  Spaniards. 

4.  The  fchuartz  gulden ,  or  filler  mum ,  contains  the 
metal  mineralized  by  fulphur  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  ar¬ 
fenic  and  iron.  It  is  of  a  black  footy  colour,  and  was 
fuppofed  by  Crondedt  to  contain  a  good  quantity  ©f 
copper,  to  which  its  colour  was  owing  ;  but  later  expe¬ 
riments  have  evinced,  that  there  is  no  copper  at  all  in  it. 

JCrwan\  It  is  either  of  a  folid  or  brittle  confidence,  and  of  a 

2Vliner*kgy.  glady  appearance  when  broken*  or  of  a  loofer  texture, 
and  footy  or  deep  black  colour ;  or  it  is  found  like 
mofs,  or  thin  leaves,  lying  on  the  furface  of  other  filver 
ores,  or  thofe  of  lead  and  cobalt,  or  in  clays,  ponderous 
fpar,  gneifs,  &c.  It  contains  from  25  to  60  per  cent, 
of  lilver. 

5.  The  miner  a  argentl  alba,  the  Weljfgulden  ore  of  the 
Germans,  is  a  heavy,  foft,  opaque  fubdance,  fine  grained 
or  fcaly,  bright  and  fhining  in  it3  fra&ures,  of  a  whitifh, 
deely,  or  lead  colour  ;  fometimes  crydallized  in  pyra- 
midical  or  cylindrical  forms,  but  often  in  amorphous 
grains,  or  refembling  mofs,  or  in  the  form  of  thin  la¬ 
minae  incrudating  other  bodies,  found  in  quartz,  fpar, 
deldeiu,  pyrites,  blend,  lead-ore,  cobalt- ore,  fparry  iron 
©re,  fluors,  &c.  It  is  very  fufible.  Its  fpecific  gravity 
is  from  5  to  5,300.  Its  proportion  of  filver  from  10 
to  30  per  cent.  It  is  found,  though  not  commonly,  in 
Saxony,  Hungary,  the  Hartz,  and  St  Marie  aux 
Mines. 

6.  The  wetfertz ,  or  white  filver  ore,  is  an  arfenical 
pyrites,  containing  filver.  It  is  rdet  with  in  the  Saxon 
mines  fo  exa&ly  refembling  the  common  arfenical  py¬ 
rites,  that  it  cannot  be  didinguifhed  from  it  by  infpec- 
tion.  Crondedt  fuppofes  that  the  filver  it  contains  may 
exid  in  a  capillary  form  ;  but  Profedor  Brunnich  thinks 
this  is  not  altogether  the  cafe.  It  is  very  fcarce,  but 
met  with  near  Freyberg.  There  is  like  wife  a  brown 
iv.ulm  having  the  appearance  of  rags,  met  with  in  the 
crevices  and  upon  the  lumps  of  cubic  lead  ore  in  a  mine 


near  Claudhal  and  other  places,  which  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  filver.  It  is  of  a  whitifh  fhining  colour ; 
hard,  granulated,  and  folid,  fometimes  driking  fire  with 
deel.  It  difcovers  a  mixture  of  arfenic,  by  emitting  a- 
garlic  fmell  when  heated. 

7.  The  leberertz  of  the  Germans  has  the  metal  com¬ 
bined  with  fulphurated  antimony.  It  is  of  a  dark  grey 
and  fomewhat  brownifh  colour.  A  variety  of  a  blackifh: 
blue  colour  is  found  in  the  form  of  capillary  crydals, 
and  called  federertz  or  plumofe  lilver  ore.  It  is  met  with 
in  Saxony,  and  contains  fometimes  a  mark  or  half  a 
pound,  fometimes  only  two,  three,  or  four  ounces,  and 
fometimes  only  a  mere  trifle  of  filver,  per  cent.  There 
is  another  filver  ore,  alfo  called  leberertz  by  the  Ger* 
mans,  which  contains  arfenic  and  regulus  of  antimony. 
This  ore  is  fometimes  alfo  found  of  a  dark  grey  colour; 
for  the  mod  part  amorphous,  but  fometimes  crydalli¬ 
zed  into  pyramids  It  appears  red  when  fcrapeq,  and' 
contains  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  of  filver.  The  great  - 
ed  part  of  this  ore  is  copper,  and  the  next  arfenic.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Bergman,  the  copper  amounts  to  24  per 
cent.  It  is  found  in  Tranfylvauia  ;  and  a  kind  wa> 
lately  difcovered  in  Spain,  of  a  hard  folid  confidence, 
and  of  a  greyifh  blue  colour. 

8.  The  goofe  dung  ores  contain  filver  mineralized  with 
fulphur  in  combination  with  iron,  arfenic,  and  cobalt* 
It  looks  like  the  nveifsgulden ,  excepting  that  the  cobalt,- 
by  its  decompolition,  gives  it  a  rofy  appearance.  There 
are  two  varieties;  one  of  a  dull  tarnifiied  furface  and  fer« 
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ruginous  look  ;  the  other  has  a  fhining  appearance  like 
the  leberertz .  It  contains  from  IQ  to  40  or  50  per 
cent,  of  filver.  The  arfenic  is  in  an  acid  date,  and 
united  to  the  cobalt. 

9.  The  dal  f abler tz  contains  filver  mineralized  with 
fulphurated  copper  and  antimony,  and  refembles  the 
dark-coloured  nveif gulden,  giving  a  red  powder  when 
rubbed-  It  is  found  either  folid  or  cryftallized,  and  is 
met  with  in  the  province  of  Dal,  where  it  is  melted  by 
a  very  difficult  procefs,  calculated  to  preferve  the  differ 
rent  metals  it  contains.  There  is  another  kind  which 
has  arfenic  united  to  the  red  of  the  ingredients.  It  is 
only  the  grey  copper  ore  impregnated  with  filver,  of 
which  it  contains  from  one  to  twelve  per  cent,  the 
quantity  of  copper  being  from  12  to  24  per  cent,  and 
the  remainder  confiding  either  of  fulphur  or  arfenic, 
with  a  little  iron.  It  is  the  mod  common  of  all  filver 
ores ;  and  M.  Monnet  remarks,  that  where  copper  is 
united  to  arfenic,  filver  is  always  to  be  found.  A  va* 
riety  has  been  found  at  Schemnitz,  containing  a  portion 
of  gold  alfo. 

10.  The fecheblende  is  an  ore  of  zinc  containing  fib- 
ver,  and  is  met  with  in  the  Saxon  and  Hungarian  mines 
among  the  rich  gold  and  filver  ores.  It  is  either  of 
a  metallic  changeable  colour  or  black.  Of  thefe  there 
were  Formerly  two  varieties,  viz.  either  in  the  form  of 
fine  fcales  or  in  balls,  but  the  latter  is  now  entirely  un* 
known.  A  black  blend  is  found  in  Bohemia,  which  is 
very  heavy,  with  the  furface  fomewhat  elevated  like 
fome  kinds  of  haematites,  but  no  filver  has  yet  been  ex- 
tra&ed  from  it. 

11.  The  bleyglanz,  potters  ore,  or  galena,  contains  fil¬ 
ver  mineralized  with  fulphurated  lead.  It  is  alfo  called 
pyrltous  filver,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour,  yielding  but  a 
very  fmall  portion  of  metal.  It  is  met  with  at  Kunf* 
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Silver.  berg  In  Norway*  When  the  filver  is  combined  wit 
~*v~— '  fulphurated  lead  and  antimony,  the  ore  is  called  Jlri- 
perz . 

12.  The  marcajlte  containing  filver  has  the  metal  uni- 
ted  with  fulphurated  iron.  There  are  great  varieties  of 
this  ore  holding  different  proportions  of  the  metal  ; 
fame  produce  only  half  an  ounce  of  filver  per  cent.  A 
liver-coloured  mareafite  is  found  at  Kunfherg  in  Nor¬ 
way,  containing  from  three  to  three  ounces  and  a  half 
of  filver  per  cent. 

13.  Silver  is  found  mineralized  with  fulphurated  and 
arfenical  cobalt  ;  the  flone  fometimes  containing  den¬ 
drites .  Thefe  kinds  keep  well  in  water,*  but  generally 
<lecay  in  the  air,  and  lofe  the  filver  they  contain.  It  is 
found  at  Morgenftern  near  Freyberg  and  Annaberg. 

14.  The  butter -milk  ore  contains  filver  mineralized  by 
fulphur,  with  regulus  of  antimony  and  barytes.  It  is 
found  in  the  form  of  thin  particles  or  granular  fpar. 
Wallerius  fays  that  it  is  faft  like  mud,  and  feels  like 
butter.  He  fufpe&s  it  to  be  produced  from  other  filver 
ores  wafhed  away  by  running  waters.  Bomare  adds, 
that  the  miners  look  upon  it  as  a  certain  fign  of  other 
ores  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  fome  are  perfuaded 
that  it  is  only  an  unripened  filver  ore,  which  would  foon 
become  perfe£I. 

1  7.  The  combvjlible  filver  ore  is  a  black  brittle  fub- 
ftance,  leaving  about  fix  per  cent,  of  filver  in  its  afhes. 
It  is  in  fa&  a  perfe&  coal  in  which  filver  is  found. 

16.  The  hornertz ,  or  horn  filver  ore,  in  which  the  fil- 
ver  is  united  with  the  muriatic  acid,  is  the  fcarcefl  of 
all  the  filver  ores.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  fnowy  cu¬ 
bical  cryftals,  but  is  met  with  of  many  different  colours. 
Its  principal  chara&eriftic  is  to  change  to  a  violaceous 
brownifh  colour  when  expofed  to  the  funbeams,  as  hap¬ 
pens  alfo  to  the  artificial  luna  cornea.  It  is  frequently 
cryftallized  in  a  cubic  form,  though  not  always  of  a 
white  colour.  Sometimes  it  refembles  an  earth  eafily 
fufible  without  fmoke.  There  is  a  black  kind,  friable, 
and  cafily  reducible  to  powder  ;  the  other  is  in  fome 
degree  malleable,  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  takes  a 
fort  of  polifh  when  rubbed.  The  vitreous  filver  ore, 
which  is  fometimes  mixed  with  the  horn  filver,  is  fa¬ 
llible  in  nitrous  acid  ;  and  this  affords  a  method  of  fie- 
parating  them,  the  horn  filver  ore  being  infaluble  in  that 
menftruum.  When  the  horn  filver  is  free  from  iron,  it 
generally  contains  70  per  cent,  of  filver  at  leail ;  but 
thefe  ores  moftly  contain  fame  portion  of  iron,  a  fmall 
part  of  which  is  even  united  to  the  marine  acid.  This 
kind  of  ore  was  firft  analyfed  by  Mr  Woulfe,  who  dif- 
hil.  Tnw/covered  the  prefence  of  the  vitriolic  acid  in  it. 

J776»  17.  Another  kind  of  horn  filver  ore  is  mentioned  by 

Mr  Bergman,  in  which  the  metal  is  mineralized  by  the 
vitriolic  and  marine  acids,  along  with  fame  fulphur.  He 
doubts,  however,  whether  the  mineralization  be  perfed 
in  this  cafe,  as  the  fait  and  fulphur  do  not  admit  of  any 
.  other  than  a  mechanical  union.  But  fince  iron  is  often 
found  in  thefe  ores,  a  mareafite  may  thus  be  fometimes 
formed. 

18.  The  filver  goofe  dung  ore  is  of  a  greenifh  colour, 
with  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  red.  Some  think  it  is  a 
mixture  of  red- filver  ore  and  calx  of  nickel. 

19.  The  foliaceous  filver  ore.  The  colour  of  this  ore 
is  mortdore,  "Some  imagine  it  to  be  a  native  filver  ore  ; 
others  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  galena,  ochre,  and  filver. 
It  is  fometimes  found  in  the  mountain  cork,  and  is  fo 


light  that  it  will  fwim  upon  water.  It  contains  but  Silver, 
one  ounce  of  filver  per  quintal. 

Thefe  are  all  the  varieties  hitherto  obferved  in  which 
filver  is  met  with  in  the  earth,  though  it  may  perhaps 
occur  in  various  other  forms.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  examinewhether,  in  thafe  countries  where  gold  and  di¬ 
ver  are  found  in  large  quantities,  the  precious  metals  may 
not  be  contained  in  fame  proportion  in  the  moil  com. 
mon  ores,  more  efpecially  when  the  particles  of  gold  and 
filver  have  not  been  able  to  extricate  themfelves  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  lie  feparate  in  fiffures,  veins,  or  hollow 
places  of  the  mine.  A  mineralization  of  filver  with  al¬ 
kali  is  faid  to  have  been  lately  met  with  at  Annaberg 
in  Auftria  ;  but  the  acco«nt  of  it  as  yet  can  fcarcely  be 
depended  upon.  Profeffor  Brunnich  fays,  that  the  fil¬ 
ver  contained  in  the  limeftone  at  that  place  appears  to 
be  native  when  the  flone  is  polifhed. 

The  pureft  filver  is  that  which  is  ex  traced  from  lu¬ 
na  cornea,  and  is  the  only  kind  that  ought  to  be  truft- 
ed  in  the  nice  operations  of  chemiftry.  The  procefs9 
however,  is  very  tedious,  and  prefents  a  very  unexpedl- 
ed  phenomenon,  as  this  metal,  though  one  of  the  rrofl 
fixed,  is  neverthelefs  volatilized  in  the.  operation  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  it  exhales  through  the  pores  of  the  cru¬ 
cible  ;  and  fmall  globules  of  filver  are  afterwards  found 
in  the  cover,  and  even  in  the  fupport  of  the  crucible. 
According  to  Cramer,  this  lofs  may  be  pi  evented  by 
fmearing  the  crucible  with  black  foap,  and  mixing  with 
the  luna  cornea  half  its  weight  of  oil  or  tallow,  which 
laft  mult  alfa  be  added  by  little  and  little  during  the 
operation. 

M.  Magellan  takes  notice  of  a  remarkable  appearance  Crtnjfedf 
obfervable  in  diffolving  filver  in  the  nitrous  acid.  Hep.  537. 
obferves,  that  this  acid  is  its  fpecific  menftruum,  at¬ 
tacking  it  even  when  cold  with  confiderable  efftrvefcence, 
growing  hot,  and  emitting  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
orange-coloured  fumes,  which  diminifh  in  proportion  as 
the  iaturation  advances.  The  metal  appears  of  a  pale 
brown  colour  in  tlie  conflict,  and  the  falution  becomes 
quite  black.  This  laft  appearance,  however,  is  owing 
to  a  thin,  black,  fuliginous  fubftance,  like  fmut,  which 
is  at  once  farmed  into  a  cruft  on  the  furface  of  the  thin 
plates  of  filver  in  the  firft  attack  of  the  acid  upon 
them.  This  is  a  very  fingular  phenomenon,  and  hither¬ 
to  unaccounted  for,  thefe  black  crufts  being  commi¬ 
nuted  into  fmaller  and  fmaller  particles  by  the  a&ion  of 
the  aeid  ;  and,  when  the  effervescence  is  over,  they  are 
feen  diftin&ly  to  fall,  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  and  to 
farm  a  black  fediment,  leaving  the  liquid  falution  quite 
tranfparent,  but  of  a  blue  colour  inclining,  to  greep. — - 
This  colour  might  be  attributed  to  fame  fmall  mixture 
of  copper,  though  the  filver  ufed  in  the  experiment  was 
of  the  purer  kind.  The  chemifts  of  Dijon  fay,  that  the 
nitrous  falution  of  filver  looks  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  if 
the  acid  be  pure  and  well  concentrated;  but  if  it  has 
any  mixture  of  vitriolic  or  marine,  a  precipitation  of 
vitriolated  filver  or  luna  cornea  takes  place.  A  ftei  wards 
the  falution  becomes  as  colourlefs  as  water,  but  gives  a 
lafting  black  tinge  to  animal  fubftances.  This  falution  is 
of  great  ufe  in  chemiftry,  ferving  to  form  the  lunar  cau- 
ftic,  to  purify  the  common  aquafortis  from  a  mixture 
of  the  vitriolic  and  marine  acids,  and  is  a  very  nice  teft: 
of  the  exiftence  of  thefe  aeids  in  mineral  waters. 

Silver  does  not  combine  with  earths,  even  by  the  mod 
violent  heat,  though  Mr  Fourcroy  fuppofes  that  its  calx 
3  Qj2  might 
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might  give  an  olive  green  to  w 
forms  us,  that  its  calx,  precipitated  by  volatile  alkali 
gives  a  yellow  colour  to  glafs,  and  that  he  has  feen  it 
itained  in  this  manner  fo  high  as  almoft  to  appear  of  a 
red  colour.  It  unites  with  moft  metals,  even  with  iron. 
The  nature  of  this  alloy  has  been  but  little  inquired  in¬ 
to,  though  Fourcroy  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  probably 
be  of  the  greateft  utility  in  the  arts.  It  combines  in 
all  proportions  with  copper,  by  which  it  is  not  deprived 
of  its  du&ility,  but  renders  it  harder  and  more  fonorons; 
by  which  means  it  is  often  ufed  in  bells.  It  is  other- 
wife  highly  lifeful,  on  account  of  its  indeftru&ibility  by 
fire  and  air,  and  its  extreme  du£lility.  Its  fine  colour 
renders  it  extremely  proper  for  ornamental  purpofes, 
and  it  is  applied  like  gold  on  the  furface  of  different 
bodies,  and  even  on  copper.  It  likewife  enters  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  rich  filks  ;  but  its  moft  confiderable  ufe  is  that 
of  being  employed  as  money  of  an  inferior  value  to 
gold.  In  this  cafe,  it  is  alloyed  with  one-twelfth  part 
of  copper.  It  is  likewife  often  employed  in  making 
houfehold  utenfils  of  all  kinds,  though  its  great  price 
lenders  it  lefs  common  than  it  would  otherwife  be  for 
this  purpofe.  For  plate,  it  is  ufually  alloyed  with  one 
twenty- fourth  of  copper,  which  gives  it  a  greater  degree 
of  hardnefs  and  coherence,  without  rendering  it  in  the 
leaft  noxious. 

Silver  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  medicine  ;  but  its  extreme 
caufticity,  when  diffolved  in  the  nitrous  acid,  and  its 
ina&ivity  otherwife,  have  brought  it  into  difufe.  The 
cryftals  of  filver  have  been  recommended  in  very  fmall 
quantity  in  dropfical  cafes ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
fuperior,  or  even  equal  in  efficacy,  to  much  fafer  medi  - 
cines.  The  folution  of  filver,  under  the  name  of  Greek 
<water,  has  been  ufed  for  the  pnrpofe  of  dying  hair  of  a 
dark  colour  ;  and  the  fame  folution  evaporated  to  a  con- 
fiftence,  and  fnfed,  forms  the  lunar  cauftic  of  the  fhops. 

Shell  Silver,  is  prepared  of  the  fhreds  of  filver  leaf, 
or  of  the  leaves  themfelves,  for  the  ufe  of  painters,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  fhell  gold.  See  ShelUGoiD . 

SILVERING,  the  covering  of  any  thing  with  fil¬ 
ver.  It  is  ufual  to  filver  metals,  wood,  paper,  See. 
which  is  performed  either  with  fire,  oil,  or  fize.  Metal- 
gilders  filver  by  the  fire  ;  painter-gilders  all  the  other 
ways.  See  Gilding. 

To  filver  copper  or  brafs.  I.  Cleanfe  the  metal  with 
aquafortis,  by  wafhing  it  lightly,  and  immediately 
throwing  it  into  pure  water  ;  or  by  heating  it  red-hot, 
and  fcouring  it  with  fait  and  tartar  and  pure  water 
with  a  fmall  wire  brufh.  2.  Diffolve  fome  filver  in 
aquafortis,  in  a  broad-bottomed  glafs  veffel,  or  of  gla¬ 
zed  earth  ;  then  evaporate  away  the  aquafortis  over  a 
chaffing  difh  of  coals.  3.  Put  five  or  fix  times  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  or  as  much  as  will  be  neceffary  to  diffolve 
at  perfe&ly,  on  the  remaining  dry  calx  ;  evaporate  this 
water  with  the  like  heat;  then  put  more  frefh  water, 
and  evaporate  again  ;  and,  if  need  be,  the  third  time, 
making  the  fire  towards  the  latter  end  fo  ftrong  as  to 
leave  the  calx  perfe&ly  dry,  which,  if  your  filver  is 
good,  will  be  of  a  pure  white.  4.  Take  of  this 
calx,  common  fait,  cryftal  of  tartar,  of  each  a  like 
quantity  or  bulk,  and  mixing  well  the  whole  compofi- 
tion,  put  the  metal  into  pure  water,  and  take  of  the  faid 
powder  with  your  wet  fingers,  and  rub  it  wrell  on,  till 
you  find  every  little  cavity  of  the  metal  fufficiently  fil* 
vered  over.  5.  If  you  would  have  it  richly  done,  you 
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Mr  Magellan  in*  muft  rub  on  more  of  the  powder  ;  and  in  the  Iafl  place 


waffi  the  filvered  metal  in  pure  water,  and  rub  it  hard 
with  a  dry  cloth. 

Silvering  of  Glajfes.  See  Foliating  of  Looking- 
glaffes. 

SILURIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  belonging  to  the 
order  of  pifees  abdom inales.  The  head  is  naked  ;  th 
mouth  let  round  with  hairy  filaments;  thebronchke  have  \ 
from  4  to  14  rays  ;  the  ray  of  the  pe&oral  fins,  or  the 
fir  ft  dorfal  one,  is  prickly,  and  dentated  backwards-  — 
There  arc  21  fpecies,  moft  of  them  natives  of  the  In¬ 
dian  and  American  feas.  Mr  Haffdquift  mentions  one 
called  the  clarias  by  Linnaeus,  and  fcheilan  by  the  Ara¬ 
bians.  If  it  pricks  one  with  the  bone  of  the  breaft-fin, 
it  is  dangerous  ;  and  our  author  faw  the  cook  of  a  Swe- 
difh  merchant  fhip  die  of  the  poifon  communicated  by 
the  prick  of  one  of  thefe  fifh.  See  Electricity, 
n°  261. 

SIMEON  of  Durham ,  the  cotemporary  of  William 
of  Malmfbury,  took  great  pains  in  colle&ing  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  our  hiftgry,  efpecially  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  after  they  had  been  fcattered  by  the  Danes.  From 
thefe  he  compofed  a  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  England, 
from  A.  D.  616  to  1130;  with  fome  fmaller  hiftori- 
cal  pieces.  Simeon  both  fludied  and  taught  the  fciences, 
and  particularly  the  mathematics  at  Oxford ;  and  be¬ 
came  precentor  of  the  church  at  Durham,  where  he 
died,  probably  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  his  hiftory, 
w'hich  was  continued  by  John,  prior  of  Hexham,  to 
A.  D.  1156. 

SIMIA,  the  Monkey,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  mammalia,  and  order  of  primates, 
in  the  Linnasan  fyftem,  but  by  Mr  Pennant  arranged 
under  the  digitated  quadrupeds.  According  to  the 
Linnasan  fyftem,  the  chara&eriftics  of  this  genus  are 
th<ffe  :  There  are  four  clofe  fet  fore- teeth '-on  each  jaw  ; 
fingle  tnlks  on  each  fide  in  both  jawrs,  which  are  longer 
than  the  reft,  and  fomewhat  remote  from  them.  The 
grinders  are  obtufe,  and  the  feet  are  formed  like  hands. 
Mr  Pennant  gives  the  following  generic  defeription  of 
the  limia.  There  are  four  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
and  two  canine.  Each  of  the  feet  are  formed  like 
hands,  generally  with  flat  nails,  and,  except  in  one  in- 
ftance,  have  four  fingers  and  a  thumb.  There  are  eye¬ 
brows  both  above  and  below. 

They  are  a  numerous  race  ;  but  almoft  all  confined 
to  the  torrid  zone.  They  fill  the  woods  of  Africa 
from  Senegal  to  the  Cape,  and  from  thence  to  -/Ethio¬ 
pia.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  India,  and  its 
iflands  ;  in  Cochin-China,  in  the  fouth  of  China,  and 
in  Japan  ;  (and  one  is 'met  with  in  Arabia)  ;  and  they 
fwarm  in  the  forefts  of  South  America,  from  the  ifth- 
mus  of  Darien  as  far  as  Paraguay.  They  are  lively, 
agile,  full  of  frolic,  chatter, ^  and  grimace.  From  the 
ftru&ure  of  their  members,  they  have  many  a&ions  in 
common  with  the  human  kind.  Moft  of  them  are  fierce 
and  untameable  ;  fome  are  of  a  milder  nature,  and  will 
ffiow  a  degree  of  attachment ;  but  in  general  they  are 
endowed  with  mifehievous  intelle&s  ;  and  are  filthy,  ob- 
feene,  lafeivious,  and  thieving.  They  inhabit  the  woods, 
and  live  on  trees ;  feeding  on  fruits,  leaves,  and  infedts. 
In  general,  they  are  gregarious,  going  in  vaft  compa¬ 
nies  ;  but  the  different  fpecies  never  mix  with  each 
other,  always  keeping  Japart  and  in  different  quarters. 
They  leap  with  vaft  a&ivity  from  tree  to  tree,  even 

when 
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Simla,  when  loaded  with  their  young,  which  cling  to  them . 
v”  They  are  the  prey  ot  leopards  and  others  of  the  feline 
race  ;  and  of  ferptnts,  which  purfue  them  to  the  fum- 
mits  of  the  trees,  and  {wallow  them  entire.  They  are 
not  carnivorous,  but  for  mifchiePs  fake  will  rob  the  nefls 
of  birds  of  the  eggs  and  young.  In  the  countries  where 
they  zv. oft  abound,  the  fagacity  of  the  feathered  tribe 
is  more  marvelouflv  thown  in  their  contrivances  to  fix 
the  neft  beyond  the  reach  of  thefe  invader?. 

The  fimi-je  being  more  numerous  in  their  fpecies  than 
any  other  animals,  and  differing  greatly  in  their  ap* 
pearances,  it  feemed  neceffary  to  methodize  and  Subdi¬ 
vide  the  genus.  Accordingly  Mr  Ray  firfl:  diilributed 
them  into  three  claffes. 

Sirni#,  Apes,  fuch  as  wanted  tails. 

Cercoplthcci ,  Monkeys,  fuch  as  had  tails. 

Puplone j.  Baboons,  thofe  with  Short  tails  ;  to  diflin- 
guifh  them  from  the  common  monkeys,  which  have  very 
long  ones. 

QmelUts  The  principd  marks  by  which  the  fpecies  of  this  ge- 
Edition  *f  nus  are  diftinguifhable  from  each  other,  are  derived, 
the  Animal  }  ^  from  t^c  tajj?  AVhich  is  either  long,  Short,  or  alto- 
^linnl'ui  f?ether  wanting,  or  is  ffraight,  or  prelienfile  ;  2dly, 
from  the  buttocks,  which  are  naked,  and  fnrrtifhed  with 
calloiities,  or  are  covered  with  hair;  3<ily,  from  the 
nails,  which  are  flat  and  rounded  like  thole  of  man,  or 
{harp  pointed  like  the  claws  of  beafts  in  general  ; 
4thly,  from  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  a  beard  on  the 
chin  ;  and,  5thly,  from  the  cheeks  being  provided  with, 
or  wanting,  pouches  in  their  under  parts.  For  greater 
convenience,  the  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  are  very 
_ numerous,  are  arranged  under  five  fubordinate  divifions, 
confidered  as  diftind  genera  by  fome  authors,  and  not 
without  realon.  Three  of  thefe  fubdivilions  were  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Linnseus ;  but  Dr  Gmelin,  following  Buffon,  has 
added  other  two  taken  from  the  third  divifion  of  his 
great  precurfor.  Thefe  fubdivilions  are  the  Jimia ,  pa- 
planes ,  cercopitheciy  fapaji ,  and  fagomu 

I.  The  Si  mi  or  Apes.  They  have  no  tails.  The 
vifage  is  flat ;  the  teeth,  hands,  fingers,  feet,  toes,  and 
nails,  refemble  thofe  of  man,  and  they  walk  naturally 
ere&.  This  divifion  includes  the  fimice,  or  apes  pro¬ 
perly  fo  called,  which  are  not  found  in  America. 

i.  The  chimpanzee,  the  fimia  troglodytes  of  Lin¬ 
naeus,  common  in  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leona,  re- 
fembles  man  more  than  the  orang-outang.  This  animal 
was  firfl:  brought  to  Europe  in  1738,  when  it  was  ex¬ 
hibited  as  a  fhow  in  X.ondon.  The  follow  ing  defciip- 
tion  of  one  that  was  kept  fome  months  at  the  colony 
of  Sierra  Leona  is  given  by  Wadftrom,  in  his  Effay 
f  Part'd,  on  Colonization  f-  He  was  nearly  two  feet  high  ;  but 
the  full  ftature  is  nearly  five  feet.  He  was  covered 
with  black  hair,  long  and  thick  on  the  back,  but  ftiort 
and  thin  on  the  bread  and  belly.  His  face  was  bare  ; 
his  hands  and  his  head  refembled  thole  of  an  old  black 
man,  except  that  the  hair  on  his  head  was  ffraight.  He 
ate,  drank,  flept,  and  fat  at  table,  like  a  human  being. 
At  firfl:  he  crept  on  all  fours,  on  the  outfide  of  his 
hands  ;  but,  when  grown  larger,  he  endeavoured  to  go 
eredt,  lupporting  himfelf  by  a  dick.  He  was  melan¬ 
choly,  but  always  good  natured. 

Plate  2.  The  fatyrus,  orang-outang,  or  great  ape,  has  a 
ccccLxvn.flat  face,  and  a  deformed  refemblance  of  the  human  ; 

%•  1*  ears  ]jke  thofe  of  a  man  ;  the  hair  on  the  head 
longer  than  on  the  body.  The  body  and  limbs  are 


covered  with  reddifh  and  ffiaggy  hair ;  longed  on  the  Sinra, 
back,  thinned  on  the  fore  parts.  The  face  and  paws  * 

are  fwarthy  ;  the  buttocks  covered  with  hair.  They 
inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  the  ifles  of  Suma¬ 
tra,  Romeo,  and  Java.  Are  folitary,  and  live  in  the 
mod  defert  places.  They  grow  to  the  height  of  fix 
feet  ;  have  prodigious  drength,  and  will  overpower  the 
ftronged  man.  The  old  ones  are  fliot  with  arrows, 
the  young  alone  can  be  taken  alive.  They  live  entirely 
on  fruits  and  nuts.  They  will  attack  and  kill  the  ne¬ 
groes  who  wander  in  the  woods  ;  will  drive  away  the 
elephants,  and  beat  them  with  their  fids  or  pieces  of 
wood  ;  and  wiil  throw  dones  at  people  that  offend 
them.  They  fieep  in  trees  ;  and  make  a  fort  of  flicker 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  They  are  of  a 
grave  appearance  and  melancholy  difpofition,  and  even 
when  young  not  inclined  to  frolic.  They  go  ered,  and 
are  vaftly  fwift  and  agile.  Thefe  accounts  are  chiefly 
taken  from  Andrew  Battel  an  Englifli  failor,  who  was 
taken  prifoner  1589,  and  lived  many  years  in  the  inner 
parts  of  Congo  ;  his  narrative  is  plain,  and  feems  very 
authentic.  It  is  preferved  in  Purchas’s  colledion. 

Froger  *  informs  us,  “  that  thofe  along  the  banks  of§  Defcripf, 
the  river  Ganges  are  larger  and  more  mifehievous  than  Hijlorique 
in  any  part  of  Africa  :  the  negroes  dread  them,  and^ 
cannot  travel  alone  in  the  country  without  running  the  * 
hazard  of  being  attacked  by  thefe  animals,  who  often1 
prefent  them  with  a  dick,  and  force  them  to  fight.  I 
have  heard  the  Portuguefe  fay,  that  they  have  often 
feen  them  hoid  up  young  girls,  about  feven  or  eight 
years  old,  into  trees,  and  that  they  could  not  be  wieft- 
ed  from  them  without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  The 
mod  part  of  the  negroes  imagine  them  to  be  a  foreign 
nation  come  to  inhabit  their  country,  and  that  they  do 
not  fpeak  for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  work.”  When 
taken  young,  they  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and 
taught  to  perform  many  menial  offices.  Francis  Pyrard  f  f  Voyages 
relates,  “  that  in  the  province  of  Sierra  Leona,  there  is  Francois 
a  fpecies  fo  drong  limbed,  and  fo  indudrious,  that, 
when  properly  trained  and  fed,  they  work  like  fervants ;  ^ 
that  they  generally  walk  on  the  two  hind  feet ;  that  they 
pound  aay  fubfiances  in  a  mortar ;  that  they  go  to 
bring  water  from  the  river  in  fmall  pitchers,  which  they 
carry  full  on  their  heads.  But  when  they  arrive  at  the 
door,  if  the  pitchers  are  not  foon  taken  off,  they  allow 
them  to  fall ;  and  when  they  perceive  the  pitchers  over¬ 
turned  and  broken,  they  weep  and  lament..”  Father 
Jarric  quoted  by  Nuremberg,  fays  the  fame  thing,  ^  Eu^ 
nearly  in  the  fame  terms.  With  regard  to  the  educa- Nhrenfargi 
tion  of  thefe  animals,  the  tedimony  of  Shontten  f  ac*  Hijt.ls.au 
cords  with  that  of  Pyrard.  “  They  are  taken  (he  r 

marks)  with  fnares,  taught  to  walk  on  their  hind  feet, 1X* 
and  to  ufe  their  fore  feet  as  hands  in  performing  dine-  $  Voyages 
rent  operations,  as  rinfing  glaffes,  carrying  drink  rounds  Guat. 
the  company,  turning  a  fpit,  fee.”  “  I  faw  at  Java  Sboutten  # 
(fays  Guat  J)  a  very  extraordinary  ape.  It  was  a  f 
male.  She  was  very  tall,  and  often  walked  erect  on  her  j  Voyage  de 
hind  feet.  On  thefe  occafions,  (he  concealed  with  her  Fr.  le  Guat3 
hands  the  parts  which  dillinguifh  the  fex.  Except  thctom*  **• 
eye-bro'ivs,  there  was  no  hair  on  her  face,  which  pretty  P  9^* 
much  refembled  the  grotefque  female  faces  I  fa w  among 
the  Hottentots  at  the  Cape.  She  made  her  bed  very 
neatly  every  day,  lay  upon  her  fide,  and  covered  herlelf 
with  the  bed  deaths.  When  her  head  ached,  (he  bound 
it  up  with  a  handkerchief ;  and  it  was  amuiing  to  fee 

5  her 
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be?  thus  hooded  in  bed. 

tie  articles.  which  appeared  to  me  extremely  Angular. 
But  I  admired  them  not  fo  much  as  the  multitude5;  be- 
caufe,  as  I  knew  the  defign  of  bringing  her  to  Europe 
to  be  exhibited  as  a  fnow,  I  was  inclined  to  think  that 
fhe  had  been  taught  many  of  thefe  monkey  tricks,  which 
the  people  confidered  as  being  natural  to  the  animal. — 
She  died  in  our  {hip,  about  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  figure  of  this  ape  had  a  very  great 
refemblance  to  that  of  man,  6cc.”  Gmelli  Carreri  tells 
as,  that  he  faw  one  of  thefe  apes,  which  cried  like  an 
infant,  walked  upon  its  hind*feet,  and  carried  a  matt 
under  its  arm  to  lie  down  and  fleep  upon 
^  orang-outang  which  Buffon  faw,  is  defcribed  by 
b  Smell]  aS  a^e^L^onate»  an^  good-natured.  His  air 

voh  viii  }  w.as  melancholy,  his  gait  grave,  his  movements  meafured, 
his  difpofitions  gentle,  and  very  different  from  thofe  of 
other  apes.  He  had  neither  the  impatience  of  the  Bar¬ 
bary  ape,  the  malicioufnefs  of  the  baboon,  nor  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  monkeys.  “  It  may  be  alleged, 
(fays  our  author),  that  he  had  the  benefit  of  inftruc- 
tion  ;  but  the  other  apes  which  I  fhall  compare  with 
him,  were  educated  in  the  fame  manner.  Signs 
and  words  were  alone  fufficient  to  make  our  orang-ou¬ 
tang  adf  ;  but  the  baboon  required  a  cudgel,  and 
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I  could  relate  many  other  He-  homo  mSurnus,  an  animal  of  this  .kind,  is  unneeeflarilv 

fpnarntf*H  frnm  Viie  r.t _  * 
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by  Smel 

vol.  viij 

p.  86. 


’  - i-  «iu  muiicr,  me  Dones  ot  the  pet 

the  other  apes  a  whip  ;  for  none  of  them  would  obey  .  the  buttocks  flatter,  and  the  orbits  of  the 


feparated  from  his  Jtmia  faiyrus. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  judgment  of  this 
animal,  which  has  fo  great  a  refemblance  to  man  it 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  quote  from  Bnffon  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  conformities  which  make  him  approach  or 
recede  from  the  human  fpecies.  “  He  differs  from  TJ.  p 
man  externally  by  the  flatnefs  of  his  nofe,  by  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  lift  front,  and  by  his  chin,  which  is  not  elevated 
at  the  bafe.  Elis  ears  are  proportionally  too  lar^e,  his 
eyes  too  near  each  other,  and  the  diflance  between 
his  nofe  and  mouth  is  too  great.  Thefe  are  the  only 
differences  between  the  face  of  an  orang-outang  and 
that  of  a  man.  With  regard  to  the  body  and  mem- 
bers,  the  thighs  are  proportionally  too  fhort,  the  arms 
too  long,  the  fingers  too  fmall,  the  palm  of  the  hands 
too  long  and  narrow,  and  the  feet  rather  refemble  hands 
than  the  human  foot.  The  male  organs  of  generation 
differ  not  from  thofe  jjHgian,  except  that  the  prepuce 
has  no  franum.  The  female  organs  are  extremely  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  of  a  woman. 

“  I  he  orang-outang  differs  internally  from  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies  in  the  number  of  ribs:  man  has  only  i2, 
but  the  orang-outang  has  13.  The  vertebra  of  the 
neck  are  alfo  fhorter,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  narrow. 
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without  blows.  I  have  feen  this  animal  prefent  his 
hand  to  conduct  the  people  who  came  to  vifit  him,  and 
walk  as  gravely  along  with  them  as  if  he  had  form¬ 
ed  a  part  of  the  company.  I  have  feen  him  fit  down 
at  table,  unfold  his  towel,  wipe  his  lips,  ufe  a  fpoon  or 
a  fork  to  carry  the  vi&uals  to  his  mouth,  pour  his  li¬ 
quor  into  a  glafs,  and  make  it  touch  that  of  the  perfon 
who  drank  along  with  him.  When  invited  to  take  tea, 
he  brought  a  cup  and  a  faucer,  placed  them  on  the 
table,  put  in  fugar,  poured  out  the  tea,  and  allowed  it 
to  cool  before  he  drank  it.  All  thefe  adions  he  per¬ 
formed  without  any  other  inftigation  than  the  figns  or 
verbal  orders  of  his  matter,  and  often  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord.  He  did  no  injury  to  any  perfon  :  he  even  ap¬ 
proached  company  with  circumfpedion,  and  prefented 
himfelf  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  careffed.  He  was  very 
fond  of  dainties,  which  every  body  gave  him  :  And  as 
his  breaft  was  difeafed,  and  he  was  afflided  with  a  tea- 
zing  cough,  this  quantity  of  fweetmeats  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  fhorten  his  life.  He  lived  one  fummer 
in  Paris,  and  died  in  London  the  following  winter.  He 
cat  almoft  every  thing  ;  but  preferred  ripe  and  dried 
fruits  to  all  other  kinds  of  food.  He  drank  a  little 
wine  ;  but  fpontaneoufly  left  it  for  milk,  tea,  or  other 
mild  liquors.”  This  was  only  two  feet  four  inches 
high,  and  was  a  young  one.  There  is  great  poflibility 
that  thefe  animals  may  vary  in  fize  and  in  colour,  fome 

being  covered  with  black,  others  with  reddifh  hairs. _ 

They  are  not  the  fatyrs  of  the  ancients  5  which  had 
tails  (a),  and  were  a  fpecies  of  monkey.  Linmeus’s 
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deeper,  lie  has  no  fpinal  procefs  on  the  firfl  vertebra 
of  the  neck.  The  kidneys  are  rounder  than  thofe  of 
man,  and  the  ureters  have  a  different  figure,  as  well  as 
the  bladder  and  gall- bladder,  which  are  narrower  and 
longer  than  in  the  human  fpecies.  All  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  head,  and  members,  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal,  fo  perfectly  refemble  thofe  of  man,  that  we  can¬ 
not  make  the  comparifon  without  being  aftonifhed  that 
fuch  a  fimilarity  in  ftrufture  and  organization  fhould 
not  produce  the  fame  effe&s.  The  tongue,  and  all  the 
organs  of  Ipeech,  for  example,  are  the  fame  as  in  man  ; 
and  yet  the  orang-outang  enjoys  not  the  faculty  of 
ipeaking ;  the  brain  has  the  fame  figure  and  propor- 
tions ;  and  yet  he  pofTefies  not  the  power  of  thinking-. 
Can  there  be  a  more  evident  proof  than  is  exhibited  in 
the  orang-outang,  that  matter  alone,  though  perfeaiy 
organized,  can  produce  neither  language  nor  thought, 
unlefs  it  be  animated  by  a  fuperior  principle  >  Man  "and 
the  orang-outang  are  the  only  animals  who  have  but¬ 
tocks  and  the  calf  of  the  legs,  and  who,  of  courfe,  are 
formed  for  walking  ered  ;  the  only  animals  who  have 
a  broad  chefl,  flat  fhoulders,  and  vertebrae  of  the  fame 
jtructure  ;  and  the  only  animals  whofe  brain,  heart, 
ungs,  liver,  fpleen,  ftomach,  and  inteftines,  are  perfeft- 
lyfimilar,  and  who  have  an  appendix  vermiformis,  or 
blind-gut.  In  fine,  the  orang-outang  has  a  greater  re¬ 
femblance  to  man  than  even  to  the  baboons  or  monkeys, 
not  only  in  all  the  parts  we  have  mentioned,  but  in  the 
largenefs  of  the  face,  the  figure  of  the  cranium,  of  the 
jaws,  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  other  bones  of  the  head 

and 


)  ^!lan  glves  them  taas» J,b;  xvi-  c-  2I*  Pliny  fays  they  have  teeth  like  dogs,  fib.  viL  r.  i.  circumltances 
T  -PJ°\myl  f-  7 ■  C-  2 ■  fPeaks  of  certain  Ma-ds  in  the  Indian  ocean  inhabited  by 
extended  r  h  '  1*e  thofe  Jlth  wl‘lch  fatyrs  are  painted,  whence  called  the  ifles  of  iatyrs.  Keeping,  a  Swede 
d“  thS,  ‘TT  Cafati  5  that  ther  w°uld  have  trafficked With  him,  offering  him  live 
vi.  7i. '  1  ft  rds  t  lCy  k‘Ued  f°mC  of  the  crew  lhflt  went  011  Ihote,  and  eat  them,  &c.  & c.  Aman.  Acad. 
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Simla,  and  face  ;  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  the 
■~v —  figure  of  the  nails,  and  the  number  of  vertebras  ;  and, 
laftly,  in  the  conformity  of  the  articulations,  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  figure  of  the  rotula,  flernum,  &c.  Hence, 
as  there  is  a  greater  fimilarity  between  this  animal  and 
man,  than  between  thofe  creatures  which  refemble  him 
inoft,  as  the  Barbary  ape,  the  baboon,  and  monkey, 
who  have  all  been  defigned  by  the  general  name  of  apes , 
the  Indians  are  to  be  excufed  for  affociating  him  with 
the  human  fpecies,  under  the  denomination '  of  orang¬ 
outangs  or  wild  man .  In  fine,  if  there  were  a  fcale  by 
which  we  could  defcend  from  human  nature  to  that  of 
the  brutes,  and  if  the  effence  of  this  nature  confifted 
entirely  in  the  form  of  the  body,  and  depended  on  its 
organization,  the  orang-outang  would  approach  nearer 
to  man  than  any  other  animal.  Placed  in  the  fecond 
rank  of  beings,  he  would  make  the  other  animals  feel 
his  fuperiority,  and  oblige  them  to  obey  him.  If  the 
principle  of  imitation,  by  which  he  feems  to  mimic  hu¬ 
man  actions,  were  a  refult  of  thought,  this  ape  would 
be  Hill  farther  removed  from  the  brutes,  and  have  a  great¬ 
er  affinity  to  man.  But  the  interval  which  feparates 
them  is  immenfe.  Mind,  reflection,  and  language,  de¬ 
pend  not  on  figure  or  the  organization  of  the  body. 
Thefe  are  endowments  peculiar  to  man.  The  orang¬ 
outang,  though,  as  we  have  feen,  he  has  a  body,  mem¬ 
bers,  fenfes,  a  brain,  and  a  tongue,  perfectly  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  man,  neither  fpeaks  nor  thinks.  Though  he 
counterfeits  every  human  movement,  he  performs  no 
action  that  is  characteriftic  of  man,  no  a£lion  that  has 
the  fame  principle  or  the  fame  defign.  With  regard  to 
imitation,  which  appears  to  be  the  moll  linking  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  ape  kind,  and  which  the  vulgar  have  at¬ 
tributed  to  him  as  a  peculiar  talent,  before  we  decide, 
it  is  necefiary  to  inquire  whether  this  imitation  be  fpon- 
taneous  or  forced.  Does  the  ape  imitate  us  from  incli¬ 
nation,  orbecaufe,  without  any  exertion  of  the  will,  he 
feels  the  capacity  of  doing  it  ?  I  appeal  to  all  thofe  who 
have  examined  this  animal  without  prejudice  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  they  will  agree  with  me,  that  there  is 
nothing  voluntary  in  this  imitation.  The  ape,  having 
arms  and  hands,  ufes  them  as  we  do,  but  without  think¬ 
ing  of  us.  The  fimilarity  of  his  members  and  organs 
neceffarily  produces  movements,  and  fometimes  fuccef- 
fions  of  movements,  which  refemble  ours.  Being  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  human  ftructure,  the  ape  mull  move 
like  man  ;  but  the  fame  motions  imply  not  that  he  acts 
from  imitation.  Two  bodies  which  receive  the  fame 
impulfe,  two  fimilar  pendulums  or  machines,  will  move 
in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  thefe  bodies  or  machines  can 
never  be  faid  to  imitate  each  other  in  their  motions. 
The  ape  and  the  human  body  are  two  machines  fimilar- 
ly  conftru&ed,  and  necelfarily  move  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  ;  but  parity  is  not  imitation.  The  one  depends 
on  matter,  and  the  other  on  mind.  Imitation  prefup- 
pofes  the  defign  of  imitating.  The  ape  is  incapable  of 
forming  this  defign,  which  requires  a  train  of  thinking  ; 
confequently  man,  if  he  inelines,  can  imitate  the  ape  ; 
but  the  ape  cannot  even  incline  to  imitate  man.” 
yj  3*  Bongo,  or  Jocko,  are  confidered  as  one  fpecies  by 
Pennant  and^melin.  It  inhabits  the  illand  of  Java, 
and  the  interior  parts  of  Guinea.  Has  no  pouches 
within  his  cheeks,  no  tail,  and  no  callofities  on  the  but¬ 
tocks  ;  which  lall  are  plump  and  flefhy.  All  the  teeth 
are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  man.  The  face  is  flat,  naked, 
and  tawny  ;  the  ears,  hands,  feet,  bread,,  and  belly,  are 


likewife  naked  ;  the  hair  of  the  head  defeends  on  both  Sftma. 
temples  in  the  form  of  treffes;  the  hair  on  the  back  and  v  r 
loins  is  in  fniall  quantities.  It  is  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
and  walks  always  erect  on  the  two  hind  feet.  It  has  not 
been  afcertained  whether  the  females,  of  this  fpecies  or 
variety,  are  fubject  to  periodical  difcharges;  but  analogy 
renders  this  almoll  unquellionable.  This  animal  is,  by  Dr 
Gmelin,  confidered  only  as  a  variety  of  the  orang-outang. 

4.  The  great  gibbon,  long- armed  ape,  or  fimia  lar,  Fig.  3, 
with  a  fiat  fwarthy  face  furrounded  with  grey  hairs  : 

hair  on  the  body  black  and  rough  ;  buttocks  bare ; 
nails  on  the  hands  fiat ;  on  the  feet  long ;  arms  of  a 
moll  difproportioned  length,  reaching  quite  to  the 
ground  when  the  animal  is  erect,  its  natural  pollure  ; 
of  a  hideous  deformity. —  Inhabits  India,  Malacca,  and 
the  Molucca  illes  ;  a  mild  and  gentle  animal  ;  grows  to 
the  height  of  four  feet.  The  great  black  ape  of  Mangfi, 
a  province  in  China,  feems  to  be  of  this  kind. 

5.  The  lefler  gibbon,  or  fimia  lar  minor,  but  is  much' Fig.  4^ 
lefs,  being  only  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  the  body 

and  face  arc  of  a  brown  colour,  refembles  the  former.  The 
fimia  lar  argentea  is  probably  a  variety  of  this  fpecies. 

6.  The  pigmy,  or  fimia  filvanus,  has  no  tail ;  the  Fig.  5*- 
buttocks  are  naked ;  the  head  roundilh,  and  the  arms 
Ihorter  than  the  body.  It  inhabits  Africa  ;  and  is  not  un¬ 
common  in  our  exhibitions  of  animals  ;  is  very  tractable 

and  good-natured,  and  was  mod  probably  the  pigmy  of 
the  ancients.  It  abounds  in  -/Ethiopia,  one  feat  of  that 
imaginary  nation ;  was  believed  to  dwell  near  the  foun¬ 
tains  of  the  Nile,  whence  it  defeended  annually  to  make 
war  on  the  cranes,  i.  e.  to  fteal  their  eggs,  which  the 
birds  may  be  fuppofed  naturally  to  defend  ;  whence  the 
fiction  of  their  combats. 

7.  The  magot,  fimia  inutts*  or  Barbary  ape,  has  apjg. 
long  face,  not  unlike  that  of  a  dog;  canine  teeth,  long  and  7^ 
and  flrong  ;  ears  like  the  human  ;  nails  fiat  ;  buttocks 
bare;  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  a  dirty  greeniffi 
brown  ;  belly,  of  a  dull  pale  yellow  ;  grows  to  above 

the  length  of  four  feet. — They  inhabit  many  parts  of 
India,  Arabia,  and  all  parts  of  Africa  except  Egypt, 
where  none  of  this  genus  are  found.  A  few  are  found 
on  the  hill  of  Gibraltar,  which  breed  there  ;  probably 
from  a  pair  that  had  efcaped  from  the  town  ;  as  they 
are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  Spain. — They  are 
very  ill-natured,  mifehievous,  and  fierce  ;  agreeing  with 
the  character  of  the  ancient  Cynocephali.  They  are  a 
very  common  kind  in  exhibitions.  By  force  of  difeipline 
they  are  made  to  play  force  tricks  ;  otherwife  they  arc 
more  dull  and  fullen  than  the  reft  of  this  genus.  They 
aftemble  in  great  troops  in  the  open  fields  in  India,  and 
will  attack  women  going  to  market,  and  take  their  pro 
vifions  from  them.  The  females  carry  the  young  in 
their  aims,  and  will  leap  from  tree  to  tree  with  them. 

Apes  were  worfhipped  in  India,  and  had  magnificent 
temples  erected  to  them.  When  the  Portuguefe  plun¬ 
dered  one  in  Ceylon,  they  found  in  a  little  golden  caf- 
ket  the  tooth  of  an  ape  ;  a  relic  held  by  the  natives  in 
fuch  veneration,  that  they  offered  700,000  ducats  to 
redeem  it,  but  in  vain  ;  for  it  was  burnt  by  the  viceroy, 
to  flop  the  progrefs  of  idolatry.. 

II.  Papiones,  or  Baboons.  Tliefe  have  fhort  tails,  a 
long  face  ;  abroad  high  muzzle;  longifh  dog-like  tufks*, 
or  canine  teeth  ;  and  naked  callofities  on  the  buttocks. 

They  are  only  found  in  the  old  world,  and  are  the  pa- 
piones  and.'Kwox^a/a  of  the  ancients.  Phts 

The  maimon*  fimia  papio  nemeftrina*  or  pig-tailedccccLxvu^ 

baboon^, 
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baboon,  with  a  pointed  face,  which  is  naked*  of  a  fwar- 
thy  rcdnefs  ;  two  fharp  canine  teeth  ;  ears  like  the  hu¬ 
man  ;  hair  on  the  limbs  and  body  brown  inclining  to 
afh-colour,  paleft  on  the  belly;  fingers  black ;  nails  lon<? 
and  flat ;  thumbs  on  the  hind-feet  very  long,  conne&ed 
to  the  nearell  toe  by  a  broad  membrane;  tail  four  inches 
long,  flender,  exa&ly  like  a  pig’s,  and  almoft  naked  ; 
the  bare  fpaces  on  the  rump  red,  and  but  finall :  length, 
from  head  to  tail,  22  inches.  Inhabits  the  ifles  of  Su¬ 
matra  and  Japan  ;  is  very  docile.  In  Japan  it  is  taught 
feveral  tricks,  and  carried  about  the  country  by  moun¬ 
tebanks.  Kempfer  was  informed  by  one  of  thefe  peo¬ 
ple,  that  the  baboon  he  had  was  102  years  old. 

9.  The  great  baboon,  or  fimia  papio  fphinx,  with 
hazel  irides ;  ears  fmall  and  naked  ;  face  canine,  and 
very  thick  ;  middle  of  the  face  and  fore-head  naked ; 
and  of  a  bright  vermi!io.n  colour  ;  tip  of  the  nofe  of 
the  fame,  and  ending  truncated  like  that  of  a  hog;  lides 
of  the  noie  broadly  ribbed,  and  of  a  fine  violex  hue  ;  the 
opening  of  the  mouth  very  fmall  ;  cheeks,  throat,  and 
goat-like  beard  yellow  ;  hair  on  the  fore -head  very  long, 
turns  back,  is  black,  and  forms  a  kind  of  pointed  creft. 
Head,  arms,  and  legs,  covered  with  fhort  hair,  yellow 
-and  black  intermixed  ;  the  breaft  with  long  whitilh  yel¬ 
low  hairs,  the  fhoulders  with  long  brown  hair.  Nails 
fiat ;  feet  and  hands  black  ;  tail  four  inches  long,  and 
very  hairy ;  buttocks  bare,  red,  and  fdthy ;  but  the 
fpace  about  them  is  of  a  mod  elegant  purple  colour, 
which  reaches  to  theinfide  of  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs. 
,  This  was  deferibed  by  Mr  Pennant  from  a  fluffed 

™i.  i.  'Tpecimen  in  Sir  Afhton  Lever’s  mufeum.  In  Augufl 
p.172.  1 7 79>  a  ^ve  animal  of  this  fpecies  was  fhown  at  Edin¬ 

burgh,  and  in  October  following  at  Chefter,  where  be¬ 
ing  feert  by  Mr  Pennant,  that  inquifitive  naturalifl  has 
delcribed  it  in  his  Hiflory  of  Quadrupeds.  “  It  differ¬ 
ed  little  (he  obferves)  in  colour  from  the  above,  being 
in  general  much  darker.  Eyes  much  funk  in  the  head, 
and  fmall.  On  the  internal  fide  of  each  ear  was  a  white 
line,  pointing  upwards.  The  hair  on  the  foredicad 
-  turned  up  a  like  a  toupee.  Feet  black;  in  other  le- 
fpe&s  refembled  the  former.  In  this  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining  the  teeth.  The  cutting  teeth  were 
like  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  genus ;  but,  in  the  upper 
and  lower  jaw,  were  two  canine,  or  rather  tufks,  near 
three  inches  long,  and  exceedingly  fharp  and  pointed. 
This  animal  was  five  feet  high,  of  a  mo  ft  tremendous 
flrength  in  all  its  parts  ;  was  exceluvely  fierce,  libidi¬ 
nous,  and  ftrong•.,, 

Mr  Schreber  fays,  that  this  fpecies  lives  on  fucculent 
fruits,  and  on  nuts  ;  is  very  fond  of  eggs,  and  will  put 
eight  at  once  into  its  pouches,  and,  taking  them  out 
one  by  one,  break  them  at  the  end,  and  f  wallow  the 
yolk  and  white  ;  rejedls  all  ftefh-meat,  unlefs  it  be  dref- 
led  ;  would  drink  quantities  of  wine  or  brandy  ;  was 
lets  agile  than  other  baboons ;  very  cleanly;  for  it  would 
immediately  fling  its  excrements  out  of  its  hut.  That 
which  Was  fhown  at  Clicfter  was  particularly  fond  of 
cheefe.  Its  voice  was  a  kind  of  roar,  not  unlike  that  of 
a  lion,  but  low  and  fomewhat  inward.  It  went  upon 
all  fours,  and  never  flood  on  its  hind  legs,  unlefs  forced 
by  the  keeper  ;  but  would  frequently  fit  on  its  rump  in 
a  crouching  manner,  and  drop  its  arms  before  the  belly. 
Inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of  Africa. 

^‘y.  xo.  1  °*  The  little  baboon,  or  fimia  papio  apedia,  has  a 
round ifh  head,  with  a  proje&ing  muzzle,  and  roundifh 
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naked  cars ;  the  hair  on  the  body  is  yellow,  tipt  with  $\ml 

black  ;  the  face  is  brown,  and  almoft  naked,  having  on- - 

ly  a  few  fcattered  hairs  ;  the  nails  arc  all  comprefted  and 
oblong,  except  on  the  thumb?  and  great  toes,  the  nails 
of  which  refemble  man;  the  tail  is  very  fhort,  being 
hardly  an  inch  long;  the  body  is  about  the  fize  of  a, 
cat.  It  is  uncertain,  fays  Gmelin,  if  this  animal  fhould 
be  confidered  as  a  diftind  fpecies,  or  only  as  a  variety 
of  the  fimia  feiurea. 

1 1.  The  man tegar, -or  fimia  papio  mermon,  common- Fig.  1?^ 
ly  called  the  tufted  ape,  but  it  is  improperly  named  an 
ape,  as  it  lias  a  tail.  It  is  deferibed  in  the  abridgment  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  n H  290.  It  had  a  nofe 
and  head  14  inches  in  length  ;  the  nofe  of  a  deep  red, 
face- blue,  both  naked  ;  black  eye-brows  ;  ears  like  the 
human  ;  on  the  top  of  the  head  a  long  upright  tuft  of 
hair  ;  on  the  chin  another  ;  two  long  tufks  in  the  upper 
jaw  ;  fore  feet  exadly  refembling  hands,  and  the  nails 
-on  the  fingers  flat  ;  the  fore-part  of  the  body,  and  the 
in  fide  of  the  legs  and  arms,  naked  ;  the  outfide  covered 
with  mottled  brown  and  olive  hair.  Length,  from  the 
nofe  to  the  rump,  three  feet  two  inche  It  was  very 
fierce  and  falacious  ;  went  on  all  fours,  but  would  fit 
up  on  its  rump,  and  fupport  itfelf  with  a  Hick  ;  in  this 
attitude,  it  would  hold  a  cup  in  its  hand,  and  drink  out 
of  it.  Its  food  was  fruits. 

1  2.  The  mandril,  fimia  papio  'maimon,  er  ribbed  nofeF'£* 
baboon,  has  a  fhort  tail,  and  a  thin  beard  on  the  chin  ;an^  1 ^ 
the  cheeks  are  blue  and  ftriped,  arid  the  buttocks  are 
naked.  This  fpecies  of  baboon  is  found  on  the  Gold 
Coaft,  and  in  the  other  fouthern  provinces  of  Africa, 
where  he  is  called  bog  go  by  the  negroes,  and  mandril 
by  the  Europeans.  Next  to  the  orang-outang,  he  is 
the  largeft  of  all  the  apes  or  baboons.  Smith  relates, 
that  he  had  a  prefent  of  a  female  mandril,  which  was 
only  fix  months  old,  and  that  it  was  as  large  as  an  adult 
baboon.  He  adds,  that  thefe  mandrils  walk  always  on 
two  feet ;  that  they  weep  and  groan  like  men  ;  that 
they  have  a  violent  paffion  for  women,  which  they  ne¬ 
ver  fail  to  gratify  when  they  find  a  woman  at  a  diflance 
from  relief.  We  have  given  figures  both  of  the  male 
and  female,  which  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  their 
fize  and  appearance. 

1 3.  The  wood -baboon,  or  fimia  papio  fylvatica,  withFl^* 
a  long  dog-like  face,  covered  with  a  fmall  gloffy  black 
fkin  ;  hands  and  feet  naked,  and  black  like  the  face  ; 
hair  on  all  parts  long,  elegantly  mottled  with  black  and 
tawny  ;  nails  white  :  about  three  feet  high  when  ere<ft; 
tail  not  three  inches,  and  very  hairy  on  the  upper  top. 
Inhabits  Guinea,  where  it  is  called  by  the  Englifh  the 
man  of  the  wood, 

14.  The  brown  baboon,  or  fimia  papio  platypygos, 
with  pointed  ears;  face  of  a  dirty  white  ;  nofe  large  and 
broad;  hairs  round  the  face  fhort  and  ftraight;  colour  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  brown  ;  of  the  under,  afh- 
colour  :  tail  about  four  inches  long  ;  taper,  and  almoft: 
bare  of  hair ;  beneath  is  quite  naked.  The  animal 
which  Mr  Pennant  called  the  new  baboon,  in  the  firft 
edition,  feems  by  the  tapernefs  of  the  tail,  and  general 
form,  to  be  of  this  kind. 

15.  I  he  hoggifh  baboon,  or  fimia  papio  porcaria,  has 
a  fhort  tail,  and  coloured  -buttocks ;  the  head  is  like 
that  of  a  hog,  with  a  naked  fnout  ;  the  body  is  of  an 
olive  brown  colour  ;  the  nails  are  fharp  and  compreffed. 
Inhabits  Africa,  and  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high 
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^when  {lauding  ered.  This,  in  all  prolnbilitv,  in  ths 
fame  animal  with  the  hog-faced  ape,  adopted  from 
Pennant. 

III.  Mon  keys,  Cfrcopithkci,  have  long  tails,’ winch 
are  not  prehenfi  le  ;  the  under  pans  of  their  checks  are 
•furnifhed  with  pouches,  in  which  they  can  keep  their 
victuals  ;  the  partition  between  the  noflrils  is  thin,  and 
the  apertures  are,  like  thofe  of  man,  placed  in  the  un¬ 
der  pait  of  the  nofe  ;  the  buttocks  are  naked,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  callofities.  Thefe  animals,  which  are  never 
found  native  in  America,  are  the  cercopitheei,  and  Kt//sc< 
of  the  ancients. 

1 6.  TheTartarin,  dog  faced  baboon  of  Pennant,  and 
.cercopithecus  hamadryas  of  Gmelin,  with  a  long,  thick, 
and  ftroncr  nofe,  covered  with  a  fmooth  red  fkin  ;  ears 
pointed,  and  hid  in  the  hair  ;  head  great,  and  flat ;  hair 
on  the  head,  and  fore  part  of  the  body  as  far  as  the 
waiff,  very  long  and  (baggy  ;  grey  and  olive-brinded  ; 
the  Tides  of  the  head  very  full,  the  hair  on  the  limbs  and 
bind  part  of  the  body  very  fhort  ;  limbs  flrong  and 
thick  ;  hands  and  feet  dufky  ;  the  nails  on  the  fore- feet 
flat ;  thole  on  the  hind  like  a  doo’s  ;  buttocks  very 
bare,  and  covered  with  a  (kin  of  a  bloody  colour;  tail 
fcarce  the  length  of  the  body,  and  carried  generally 
ere&.  They  inhabit  the  hotted  parts  of  Africa  and 
Afia ;  where  they  keep  in  vail  troops,  and  are  very 
fierce  and  dangerous,  '['hey  rob  gardens.  They  will 
run  up  trees  when  paflengers  go  by,  fhake  the  boughs 
at  them  with  great  fury,  and  chatter  very  loud.  They 
are  exceflively  nnpudent,  indecent,  lafcivious  ;  mod  de- 
teflable  animals  in  their  manners  as  well  as  appearance. 
They  range  the  woods  in  hundreds  ;  which  obliges  the 
owners  of  the  -coffee-plantations  to  be  continually  on 
their  puard  aoainll  their  depreciations.  One  of  them 
was  fhovvn  in  London  fome  vt^rs  ago  :  it  came  from 
Mokha,  in  the  province  of  Yema'n,  in  Arabia  Felix  in 
the  Per  fan  gulph  ;  and  was  above  five  feet  high.  It 
was  very  fierce  and  untameable  ;  fo  flrong  as  eafily  to 
mailer  its  keeper,  a  flout  young  man.  Its  inclinations 
to  women  appeared  in  the  mod  violent  manner.  A 
footman,  who  brought  a  girl  to  fee  it,  in  order  to  teaze 
the  animal,  killed  and  hugged  her:  the  beall,  enraged 
at  being  fo  tantalised,  caught  hold  of  a  quart  pewter- 
pot,  which  he  threw  with  fiuch  force  and  fo  fure  an  aim, 
that,  baa  not  the  man’s  hat  and  wig  foftened  the  blow, 
his  flc nil  mufl  have  been  fractured  ;  but  he  fortunately 
efcaped  with  a  common  broken  head. 

1  7*  The  white-bearded  black  wanderu,  the  fimia  ft. 
lenus  of  Linnaeus,  the  ouanderou  of  Buffon,  and  lion¬ 
tailed  baboon  of  Pennant,  the  cercopithecus  iilenus  al- 
bibarbatus  of  Gmelin,  has  a  dog-like  face,  is  naked,  and 
of  a  dufky  colour  ;  a  very  large  and  full  white  or  hoary 
beard  ;  large  canine  teeth  ;  body  covered  with  black 
hair  ;  belly  cn  a  light  colour  ;  tail  terminated  with  a 
tuft  of  hair  like  that  or  a  lion.  Its  bulk  that  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  fized  dog.  It  inhabits  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the 
hotter  parts  of  Africa. 

18.  The  purple-faced  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  file- 
nus  purpuratus,  with  a  great  triangular  white  beard, 
fhort  and  pointed  at  the  bottom,  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  ears,  extending  a  winged  fafhion  far  beyond  them; 
face  and  hands  purple,  body  black.  Inhabit  Ceylon. 
They  are  very  harmlefs  ;  live  in  the  woods,  and  feed 
on  leaves  and  buds  of  trees  ;  and  when  taken  foon  be¬ 
come  tame. 
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Tp.  Malbeouk,  cercopithecus  famous,  has  a  Ion"  Simla, 
tail,  and  is  bearded  :  the  tail  is  bulky  at  the  extrem.icim  -v — 

It  is  a  native  of  Bengal.  This  fpecies  has  cheek- 
pouches,  and  callofities  on  the  buttocks;  the  tail  i  V 
nearly  as  long  as  the  body  and  bead  ;  and  it  is  a  mil', 
taiee  or  L.ulius  that  it  terminates  in  a  tuft;  the  face  is 
1  a  ewereons  grey  colour,  with  a  large  muzzle,  and 
large  eyes,  which  have  fleffi-coloured  eyelids,  and  a 
grey  band  crofs  the  forehead  in  the  place  of  eye-brows- 
the  ears  are  large,  thin,  and  flefh-ccloured  ;  the  upoer 
parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  uniform  yellowilh  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  the  lower  of  a  yellowilh  grey  :  It  walks  on  all 
fours,  and  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  females  menflruate. 

20.  Macaque,  or  cercopithecus  cynomologus,  the 
hare-lipped  monkey  of  Pennant,  has  110  beaid  ;  the  no- 
finis  are  thick  arid  divided  ;  the  tail  is  long  and  arched 
and  the  buttocks  are  naked.  He  has  cheek-pouches  and 
callofities  on  the  buttocks.  His  tail  is  from  iS  to  20 
niches  long.  His  head  is  large,  his  muzzle  very  thick 
and  his  face  naked,  livid,  and  wrinkled.  His  ears  are’ 
covered  with  hair.  His  body  is  fhort  and  fqti:/,  an<l 
his  limbs  thick  and  fhort.  The  hair  on  the  fuperior 
parts  of  his  body  is  of  a  greenilh  afh-colour,  and  of  a 
yellowilh  grey  on  the  breafi  and  belly.  He  has  a  fmall 
creft  of  ham  on  the  top  of  the  head.  He  walks  on  four 
and  lometimes  on  two  feet.  The  length  of  his  body 
comprehending  that  of  the  head,  is  about  18  or  20 
inches. 

2 1 .  The  dog-headed  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  cyno- 
cephalus,  has  no  beard,  and  is  of  a  yellow  colour  ;  the 
muzzle  is  long;  the  tail  long  and  ftraight,  and  the  but- 
tocks  naked.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa. 

22.  The  fpotted  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  Diana, 
with  a  long  white  beard  :  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body  reddilh,  as  if  they  had  been  finged,  marked 
with  white  fpccks  5  the  belly  and  chin  whitifh  •  tail 
very  long  ;  a  fpecies  of  a  middle  fize.  It  inhabitsGui- 
nea  and  Congo,  according  to  Marcgrave  ;  the  Con^efe 
cad  it  exquimu .  M.  de  Buffon  denies  it  to  be  of  that 
country  ;  but  from  the  circumilance  of  the  curl  in  its 
tail,  in  Marcgrave ’s  figure,  and  the  defection  of  feme 
voyagers,  lie  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  native  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  Linnaeus  deferibes  his  S.  Diana  fomewhat  diffe¬ 
rently  :  he  lays  it  is  or  the  fize  of  a  large  cat  ;  Mack 
fpotted  with  white  ;  hind  part  of  the  back  ferruginous 
face  black  ;  from  the  top  of  the  nofe  is  a  white  line 
pafling  over  each  eye  to  the  ears,  in  an  arched  form  ; 
beard  pointed,  black  above,  white  beneath,  placed  on  a 
fattifh  excrefcence  ;  breafi  and  throat  white  ;  from  the 
rump,  crofs  the  thighs,  a  white  line  ;  tail  long,  firaHht 
an  t  black  ;  ears  and  feet  of  the  fame  colour ;  canine 
teeth,  large. 

23.  f  he  green  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  fabccus,  has 
a  black  and  flatt.fi,  face  :  the  fide  of  it  bounded  by  long 
wh.te  hairs,  falling  backwards,  and  almoft  coven, m  the 
ears,  which  are  black,  and  like  the  human  :  head,  limbs 
and  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  and  tail  covered  with 
loft  hair,  of  a  yeliowifh  green  colour  at  their  ends  ei 
nereous  at  their  roots :  under  fide  of  the  body  and  ’tail,' 
and  inner  fide  of  the  limbs,  of  a  filvery  colour:  tad 
very  long  and  (lender.  Size  of  a  fmall  cat.  Inhabit 
different  parts  of  Africa :  keep  in  great  flocks,  and  live 
,n  the  woods  :  are  fcarce  difcernible  when  amono  the 
leaves,  except  by  their  breaking  the  boughs  with  drew 
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gambols :  in  which  they  arc  very  agile  find  filent :  even 
when  fcot  at,  uo  not  make  the  leafl  noife :  hut  will 
unite  in  company,  knit  their  brows,  and  gnnlh  their 
teeth,  as  if  they  meant  to  attack  the  enemy  :  are  very 
common  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  iflands. 

24.  The  muftaehe,  or  ccrcopithecus  cephus,  has  a 
beard  on  the  cheeks  ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  yellow- 
ifh  :  the  feet  arc  black,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  of.  an 
afh  colour.  Its  tail  is  much  longer  than  the  body  and 
head,  being  19  or  20  inches  in  length.  The  female 
men  ft  mates. 

25.  The  mancabey,  cercopithecus  aethiops,  or  white- 
eyed  monkey,  has  a  long,  black,  naked,  and  dog-like 
face  :  the  upper  eye  lids  of  a  pure  white  :  ears  black, 
and  like  the  human  :  no  canine  teeth  :  hairs  on  the  fides 
of  the  face  beneath  the  cheeks,  longer  than  the  reft  : 
tail  long  :  colour  of  the  whole  body  tawny  and  black  : 
flat  nails  on  the  thumbs  and  fore-fingers ;  blunt  claws 
on  the  others :  hands  and  feet  black  —Shown  in  Lon¬ 
don  fome  years  ago  :  place  uncertain  :  that  deferibed  by 
M.  de  Buffon  came  from  Madagascar ;  was  very  good- 
natured  ;  went  on  all-fours. 

26.  The  egret,  or  cercopithecus  aygula,  lias  a  long 
face,  and  an  upright  fharp-pointed  tuft  of  hair  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  The  hair  on  the  forehead  is  black  :  the 
tuft,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  light-grey  ;  the 
belly  white  :  the  eye- brows  are  large  ;  the  beard  very 
(mail.  Size  of  a  fmall  cat.  They  inhabit  Java-.  They 
fawn  on  men,  on  their  own  fpecies,  and  embrace  each 
other.  They  play  with  dogs,  if  they  have  none  of 
their  own  fpccies  with  them.  If  they  fee  a  monkey 
of  another  kind,  they  greet  him  with  a  thoufand  gri¬ 
maces.  When  a  number  of  them  deep,  they  put  their 
heads  together.  They  make  a  continual  noife  during 
night. 

27.  The  rillow,  cercopithecus  finicus,  or  Chinefe 
bonnet,  has  a  long  fmooth  nofe,  of  a  whitifti  colour  ;  hair 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  long,  lying  flat,  and  parted 
like  that  of  a  man  ;  colour,  a  pale  cinereous  brown, 

vluhabit  Ceylon.  They  keep  in  great  troops  ;  and  rob 
gardens  of  their  fruit,  and  fields  of  their  com;  to  prevent 
which,  the  natives  are  obliged  to  watch  the  whole  day  :  * 
yet  tliefe  animals  are  fo  bold,  that,  when  driven  from 
one  end  of  the  field,  they  will  immediately  enter  at  the 
other,  and  carry  off  with  them  as  much  as  their  mouth 
and  arms  can  hold.  Bofinan,  fpeaking  of  the  thefts 
of  the  monkeys  of  Guinea,  fays,  that  they  will  take 
in  each  paw  one  or  two  ftalks  of  millet,  as  many  under 
their  arms,  and  two  or  three  in  their  mouth  ;  and  thus 
laden,  hop  away  on  their  hind-legs  :  but,  if  purfued, 
they  fling  away  all,  except  what  is  in  their  mouths, 
that  it  may  not  impede  their  flight.  They  are  very 
nice  in  the  choice  of  the  millet  ;  examine  every  ftalk: 
and  if  they  do  not  like  it,  fling  it  away  :  fo  that 
this  delicacy  does  more  harm  to  the  fields  than  their 
thievery. 

28.  The  tawny  monkey,  or  cercopithecus  fulvus,  has 
long  tufks  in  the  lower  jaw :  the  vifage  is  long  and  flefh 
coloured,  with  flefh  coloured  ears,  and  a  flattifh  nofe. 
Inhabits  India.  This  is  a  very  ill  natnred  animal, 
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about  the  fize  of  a  cat ;  if  was  lately  in  thepefilfllon  of 
Mr  Brook,  an  animal  merchant  and  exhibitor  in  Lon¬ 
don  :  The  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  covered  with  a 
pale  tawny  coloured  fur,  which  is  afh  coloured  at  the 
roots  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  is  orange  coloured, 
the  legs  afh  coloured,  the  belly  white,  and  the  tail 
fliorter  than  the  body. 

29.  King  monkey,  full- bottom  monkey,  or  ceicopi- 
tliecus  regalis,  has  no  thumb  on  the  hands ;  the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  and  ftoulders,  are  covered  with  long, 
flowing,  coarfe  hairs.  Inhabits  the  forefts  of  Sierra 
Leona  in  Guinea,  where  it  is  called  bey,  or  king  monkey . 
It  is  above  three  feet  high  when  eredf  :  The  head  is 
fmall,  with  a  fhort,  black,  naked  face  ;  and  the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  neck,  and  fhoulders,  are  covered  with 
long,  coarfe,  flowing  hairs,  of  a  dirty  yellowifh  colour, 
mixed  with  black,  and  refembling  a  full-bottomed  wig  ; 
the  body,  arms,  and  legs,  are  covered  with  fhort  hairs 
of  a  fine  gloffy  black  colour  ;  the  hands  are  naked,  and 
have  no  thumbs  ;  the  feet  have  five  very  long  ftender 
toes,  which  are  armed  with  narrow  pointed  claws ;  the 
tail  is  very  long,  and  is  covered  with  fnow  white  hairs, 
having  a  tuft  at  the  end  ;  the  body  and  limbs  are  very 
flender  :  Its  fkin  is  held  in  high  eftimation  by  the  ne¬ 
groes  for  making  pouches  and  gun  cafes.  ' 

IV.  Sapajous,  Sapaji,  have  piehenfile  tails,  and 
no  cheek-pouches.  Thefe  animals  have  long  tails, 
which,  at  the  extremity,  is  generally  deprived  of  hair 
on  the  under  fide,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  fkin  ;  this 
part  they  can  fold,  extend,  curl  up,  and  unfold  at  plea¬ 
sure  ;  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  hang  upon  branches, 
or  to  lay  hold  of  any  thing  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  hands,  ufing  the  extremity  of  the  tail  like  a  fin¬ 
ger  or  hand  ;  the  partition  between  the  noftrils  is  very 
thick,  and  the  apertures  are  fituated  on  the  fides  of 
the  nofe  ;  the  buttocks  are  clothed  with  hair,  and  have 
no  callofities  ;*the  females  of  this  fubgenus  do  not  men- 
ftruate  ;  and  this  race  of  animals  is  only  to  be  found  in 
America  :  This  fubdivifion  of  the  genus  is  made  with 
great  propriety  by  Dr  Gmelin,  in  imitation  of  the  Count 
de  Buffon. 

30.  The  guariba,  fapajus  Beelzebub,  or  the  preacher 
monkey,  has  black  fhiniiig  eyes  ;  lhort  round  ears  ;  and 
a  round  beard  under  the  chin  and  throat.  The  hairs 
on  the  body  are  of  a  fhining  black,  long,  yet  lie  fo  clofe 
on  each  other  that  the  animal  appears  quite  fmooth  : , 
the  feet  and  end  of  the  tail  are  brown  ;  the  tail  very 
long,  and  always  twilled  at  the  end.  Size  of  a  fox. 
Inhabit  the  woods  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  in  vaft  num¬ 
bers,  and  make  a  moll  dreadful  howling.  Sometimes 
one  mounts  on  a  higher  branch,  the  reft  feat  themfelves 
beneath  :  the  firft  begins  as  if  it  was  to  harangue,  and 
fets  up  fo  loud  and  lharp  a  howl  as  may  be  heard  a  valt 
way,  and  a  perfon  at  a  diftance  would  think  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  joined  in  the  cry  :  after  a  certain  fpace,  he  gives 
a  fignal  with  his  hand,  when  the  whole  affembly  joins 
in  chorus  ;  but  on  another  fignal  is  filent,  and  the  orator 
fi nifties  his  addrefs  (b).  Their  clamour  is  the  moll  dif- 
agreeable  and  tremendous  that  can  be  conceived ;  ow-* 
ing  to  a  hollow  and  hard  bone  placed  in  the  throat* 

which 
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(b)  A  fingular  account,  yet  related  by  Marcgrave  and  feveral  other  writers.  Marcgrave  is  a  writer  of  th$ 
firft  authority,  and  a  moft  able  naturalift,  long  refident  in  the  Brafils,  and  fpeaks  from  his  own  knowledge. 
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which  the  Englifh  call  the  throttle-lone.  Thefe  monkeys  limbs  tinged  with  red :  tail  black,  and  much  longer  than  Simla. 
v  fre  vei7  ^erce»  untameable,  and  bite  dreadfully.  There  the  head  and  body  :  the  young  exceflively  deformed  ; 1  r  —  v  ""  4 
is  a  variety  of  a  ferruginous  or  reddifh  bay  colour,  their  hair  very  long,  and  thinly  difperfed.—  In  the  Bn- 
which  the  Indians  call  th  eking  of  the  monkeys  :  it  is  large,  tifh  Mufeum  are  fpecimens  of  old  and  young.  M.  de 
and  as  noify  as  the  former.  The  natives  eat  this  fpe-  BufFon  has  a  variety  with  a  white  throat.  Inhabits  Su- 
cies’.  as  well  as  feveral  other  forts  of  monkeys,  but  are  rinam  and  Brafil :  appear  as  if  it  was  always  weep- 
particularly  fond  of  this.  Europeans  will  alfo  eat  it,  ing  ;  of  a  melancholy  difpofition  ;  but  very  full  of  imi- 
efpecially  in  thofe  parts  of  America  where  food  is  tating  what  it  fees  done.  Thefe  probably  are  the 
fcarce  :  when  it  is  fcalded  in  order  to  get  off  the  hair,  monkeys  Dampier  faw  in  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  which 
it  looks  very  white  ;  and  has  a  refemblance  (hocking  to  lie  fays  are  very  ugly,  and  fmell  ftrohgly  of  mufk.  They 
humanity,  that  of  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  old  keep  in  large  companies  ;  and  make  a  great  chatter- 

when  crying  (c).  ^  #  ing,  efpecially  in  ftormy  weather;  refide  much  on  a 

3  J*  quato,  fapajus  panifcus,  or  four-fingered  fpecies  of  tree  which  bears  a  podded  fruit,  which  they 
monkey,  has  a  long  flat  face,  of  a  fwarthy  flefh  colour:  feed  on. 

the  eyes  are  funk  in  the  head;  ears  like  the  human  ;  33.  Sapajus  fatuellas,  or  horned  fapajou,  has  two]  Fig.  25. 

limbs  of  a  great  length,  and  uncommonly  (lender  :  the  tufts  of  hair  on  the  head,  refembling  little  horns  :  Is 
hair  is  black,  long,  and  rough.  There  are  only  four  beardlefs.  Inhabits  South  America.  The  face,  fides, 
fingers  on  the  hands,  being  quite  deftitute  of  a  thumb  ;  belly,  and  fore-parts  of  the  thighs  are  brown  ;  the  top  of 

five  toes  on  the  feet.  The  tail  is  long  ;  and  naked  be-  the  head,  middle  of  the  back,  tail,  legs,  and  poderior 

low,  near  the  end.  The  body  is  (lender  ;  about  a  foot  parts  of  the  thighs,  are  black  ;  the  nails  are  long  and 
and  a  half  long  ;  the  tail  near  two  feet,  and  fo  prehenr  rather  blunt  ;  the  tail  is  prehenfile  and  twilled  fpirally. 
file  as  to  ferve  every  purpofe  of  a  hand.  They  inhabit  Perhaps  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  fimia  apella  or  ca- 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carthagena,  Guiana,  Brafil,  and  pucliin  (Gm.'j.  This,  in  all  probability,  is  one  of  the 
Peru ;  affociate  in  vaft  herds ;  and  are  fcarce  ever  feen  factitious  fpecies,  purpofely  deformed,  by  exhibitors  of 
on  the  ground.  Dampier  defcribes  their  gambols  in  wild  beads,  to  impofe  on  the  public, 
a  lively  manner:  “  There  was  (lays  lie)  a  great  com-  34.  Saimiri,  fapajus  fciureus,  or  orange  monkey,  has 
pany  dancing  from  tree  to  tree  over  my  head,  chat-  no  beard  ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  is  prominent  ; 
tcring,  and  making  a  terrible  noife  and  a  great  many  and  the  nails  on  the  four  toes  of  the  hind  paws  re  nar- 
griin  faces  and  antic  geflures  ;  fome  broke  down  dry  row  and  pointed.  It  inhabits  South  America,  and  is 
(licks  and  flung  them  at  me,  others  (battered  their  urine  the  mod  beautiful  of  all  the  fapajous  ;  its  movements 
and  dung  about  my  ears  :  at  lad  one  bigger  than  the  are  graceful ;  its  fize  fmall ;  its  colour  a  brilliant  yel- 
red  came  to  a  fmall  limb  jud  over  my  head,  and  leap-  low  ;  its  vifage  round,  with  large  vivacious  eyes,  fur- 
ing  direblly  at  me,  made  me  leap  back  ;  but  the  mon-  rounded  by  flefh-coloured  rings  ;  it  has  hardly  any  fore- 
key  caught  hold  of  the  bough  with  the  tip  of  its  tail,  head  ;  the  nofe  is  elevated  at  the  bafe,  and  flattened  at 
and  there  continued  fwinging  to  and  fro,  making  the  point  :  the  mouth  is  fmall,  the  face  flat  and  naked, 
mouths  at  me.  The  females  with  their  young  ones  are  and  the  ears  are  garnifhed  with  hair,  and  a  little  point- 
much  troubled  to  leap  after  the  males  ;  for  they  have  ed  ;  the  tail  is  only  half  prehenfile  :  it  flands  with  eafe 
commonly  two,  one  (he  carries  under  her  arm,  the  other  on  two  feet,  but  commonly  walks  on  all  four, 
fits  on  her  back,  and  claps  its  two  fore-paws  about  her  V.  Sagoins,  Sagoini.  Thefe  have  long  tails, KefsT 
neck  :  are  very  fullen  when  taken  ;  and  very  hard  to  which  are  proportionally  longer  than  thofe  of  the  fapa •fiation  of 
be  got  when  (hot,  for  they  will  cling  with  their  tail  jous,  draight,  flaccid,  entirely  covered  with  hair,  andGf^"A 
or  feet  to  a  bough  as  long  as  any  life  remains.  When  not  prehenfile  ;  that  is,  incapable  of  laying  hold  of  any^*nn<sus' 

I  have  (hot  at  one,  and  broke  a  leg  or  arm,  I  have  pi-  objebl :  the  checks  have  no  pouches  ;  and  the  buttocks, 
tied  the  poor  creature  to  fee  it  look  and  handle  the  which  are  covered  with  hair,  have  no  callofities :  the 
broken  limb,  and  turn  it  from  fide  to  fide.” — They  are  partition  between  the  nodrils  is  very  thick,  and  the 
the  mod  a&ive  of  monkeys,  and  quite  enliven  the  fo-  apertures  are  placed  on  the  fides  of  the  nofe.  The  fe- 
refls  of  America.  In  order  to  pafs  from  top  to  top  of  males  do  not  mendruate.  This  race  of  animals  is  only 
lofty  trees,  whofe  branches  are  too  didant  for  a  leap,  found  in  America. 

they  will  form  a  chain,  by  hanging  down,  linked  to  35.  The  faki,  lagoinus  pithecia,  or  fox- tailed  monkey’:, 
each  other  by  their  tails,  and  fwinging  in  that  manner  with  a  fwarthy  face,  covered  with  fliort  white  down: 
till  the  lowed  catches  hold  of  a  bough  of  the  next  tree,  forehead  and  fides  of  the  face  with  whitifli,  and  pretty 
and  draws  up  the  red  ;  and  fometimes  they  pafs  rivers  long  hair  :  body  with  long  du(ky  brown  hairs  ;  white  or 
by  the  fame  expedient.  They  are  fometimes  brought  yellowifh  at  their  tips  :  hair  on  the  tail  very  long  and 
to  Europe  ;  but  are  very  tender,  and  feldom  live  long  bu(hy  ;  fometimes  black,  fometimes  reddifli  :  belly  and 
in  our  climate  ^  .  lower  part  of  the  limbs  a  reddifh  white  :  length  from 

|$24.  32-  Tlie  fapajus,  capucinus,  or  Weeper,  with  a  nofe  to  tail  near  a  foot  and  a  half :  tail  longer,  and  like 

1  round  and  flat  face,  ot  a  reddi.'h  brown  colour,  very  de-  that  of  a  fox  :  hands  and  feet  black,  with  claws  indead 
foimed  :  the  hair  on  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  of  nails.  Inhabits  Guiana. 

-body  black,  tinged  with  brown;  beneath  and  on  the  36.  The  fanglin,  fagoinus  iacchus,  or  driated  mon-  Fig. 
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( c)  U/loa  s  Voy.l.  113.  Des  Marchah ,  III.  3  1 1 .  fays,  they  are  excellent  eating,  and  that  a  foupe  aux ftuges 
will  be  found  as  good  as  any  other,  as  foon  as  you  have  conquered  the  averfion  to  the  boullli  of  their  heads,  which 
look  very  like  thofe  of  little  children. 
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key,  with  a  very  round  head  :  about  the  ears  two  very 
'long  full  tufts  of  white  hairs  {landing  out  on  each  fide: 
irides  reddiih  :  face  a  fwarthy  fleftr  colour  :  ears  like  the 
human  :  head  black  :  body  afii  coloured,  reddifh,  and 
dnfky  ;  the  lad  forms  ilriated  bars  crofs  tlie  body  :  tail 
full  of  hair,  annulatcd  with  afh  colour  and  black  ;  body 
(even  inches  long  ;  tail  near  eleven  :  hands  and  feet  co¬ 
vered  with  (hot  t  hairs  :  fingers  like  tliofe  of  a  fquirrel  : 
nails,  or  rather  claws,  {harp.  Inhabits  Brafil  :  feeds  on 
vegetables  ;  will  alio  eat  filh:  makes  a  weak  noife  :  very 
reftkfs  :  often  brought  over  to  Europe. 

37.  Pinche,  fag oi nils  osdipus,  ©r  red-tailed  monkey, 
is  beardlefs  ;  has  a  flowing  head  of  hair,  which  hangs 
down  on  each  fide ;  a  red  tail  and  fharp  claws.  It  has 
neither  cheek-pouches  nor  callofities  on*  the  buttocks. 
His  tail  is  not  preheniile,  and  is  more  than  twice  the 
length  of  the  head  and  body.  The  partition  of  the  no- 
ftrils  is  thick,  and  the  apertures  are  placed  at  a  fide. 
The  face,  throat,  and  eais  are  black ;  on  the  head  are 
long  white  hairs.  The  muzzle  is  broad,  and  the  face 
round.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  pretty  long;  of  a  yellow- 
ifh  brown  or  reddifh  colour  till  near  the  tail,  wher*  it 
becomes  orange;  on  the  bread,  belly,  hands,  and  feet,  it 
is  white,  and  fhorter  than  on  the  body.  TLhe  tail,  from 
the  origin  to  one-half  of  its  length,  is  a  vivid  red,  then 
brownifh  red,  and  toward  the  point  it  is  black.  He  is 
about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  walks  on  four  feet. 
The  females  are  not  fubjedt  to  the  menftrud  evacua¬ 
tion. 

3S.  The  marikina,  fagoinus  rofalius,  or  filky  mon¬ 
key,  is  beardlefs  ;  has  a  very  hairy  head  :  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  face  and  the  tset  are  red  ;  and  the  claws 
are  fharp  and  narrow.  It  inhabits  South  America. 
A  bnfk  animal,  kfs  impatient  of  cold  than  the  red  of 
this  race  :  the  body  is  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour  ;  the 
nails  on  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  are  rounded ;  the 
cars  are  naked,  but  are  hidden  beneath  the  fur  :  It  has 
a  round  head,  and  a  brown  face,  which  is  furrounded 
with  a  kind  of  mane  of  a  bright  red  colour  ;  the  hair 
on  the  body  and  tail  is  long,  filky,  and  of  a  pale  but 
vivid  yellow  colour,  almoft  white,  with  a  confiderable 
tuft  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  It  walks  on  four  feet, 
and  is  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  rump  ;  and  the  tail  is  above  1  3  inches  long.  Tins 
fpecies  has  the  fame  manners  and  vivacity  with  the 
other  fagoins,  but  is  more  robutl  in  conflitution,  as  an 
individual  lived  five  or  fix  years  in  Paris,  being  kept  in 
a  warm  room  during  winter. 

39.  The  mico,  fagoinus  argenteus,  or  fair  monkey, 
with  a  fmali  round  head  :  face  and  ears  of  the  moft  live¬ 
ly  vermilion  colour  :  body  covered  with  moft  beautiful 
lono-  hairs  of  a  bright  and  filvery  whitenefs,  of  match- 
lefs° elegance  :  tail  of  a  fhining  dark  chefnut :  head 
and  body  eight  inches  long;  tail  12.  \ Inhabits  the 
banks  of  the  Amazons  ;  difeovered  by  M.  de  Conda- 
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40.  The  tamarin,  fagoinus  Midas,  or  great-eared 
monkey,  with  a  round  head,  fwarthy,  flefh  coloured, 
naked  lace  :  upper  lip  a  little  divided :  ears  very  large, 
tredl,  naked,  and  almoft  fquare  :  hair  on  the  forehead 
upright  and  long  ;  on  the  body  foft,  but  (baggy  :  the 
head,  whole  body,  and  upper  part  of  the  limbs  black, 
except  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  which  is  tinged 
with  yellow  :  hands  and  feet  covered  with  orange- co¬ 
loured  hairs,  very  fine  and  fmooth  :  nails  long  and 


crooked  :  tail  black,  and  twice  the  length  of  the  body : 
teeth  very  white.  It  is  of  the  fize  of  a  fquirrel.  It  in¬ 
habits  the  hotter  parts  of  South  America,  and  the  ifle 
of  Gorgona,  louth  of  Panama,  in  the  South  Sea.  There 
are,  fays  Dumpier,  a  great  many  little  black  monkeys  ; 
at  low-water  they  come  to  the  fea-fide  to  take  mufeks 
and  perriwinkles,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  (hells- with 
their  claws. 

Befides  thefe  which  we  have  deferibed.,  there  are  a 
great  many  fpecies  which  we  have  omitted.  Thole 
who  wifh  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  fimiae,  may 
confult  Button,  Pvnnant,  and  Gmelin’s  edition  of  the 
Zoology  of  Linnaeus  by  Mr  Ker. 

SIMILE,  or  Similitude,  in  rhetoric,  a  compa¬ 
nion  of  two  things,  which  though  different  in  other 
refpedfs,  yet  agree  in  fome  one.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  fimile  and  comparison  is  laid  to  confift  in  this, 
that  the  fimile  properly  belongs  to  whatever  we  call 
the  quality  of  a  thing,  and  the  companion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity.  See  Comparison  ;  and  Oratory,  n°  1 1  B. 

SIMILOR,  a  name  given  to  an  alloy  of  red  cop¬ 
per  and  zinc,  made. in  the  bell  proportions,  to  imitate 
iilver  and  gold. 

SIMON  Maccabeus,  a  celebrated  leader  and  high- 
prieft  of  the  Jews,  who,  after  rendering  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  fervices  to  his  country,  was  at  lalt  treacheroufly 
flain  by  his  fon-in-Lw.  See  the  Hijlory  of  the  Jlw st. 
n>  15. 

Simon  Magus ,  or  the  Sorcerer,  was  a  native  of  Git- 
ton,  a  village  of  Samaria.  According  to  the  ulual  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Afiatics  of  that  age,  he  vifited  Egypt,  and  Rnfatfi 
there  probably  became  acquainted  with  the  fublime  Hi/lory  »/J| 
myfteries  taught  in  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  and  learned 
thofe  theurgic  or  magical  operations  by  means  of  which  ^  l6j” 
it  was  believed  that  men  might  be  delivered  from  the 
power  of  evil  demons  Upon  his  return  into  his  own 
country,  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions 
relates,  that  he  impofed  upon  his  countrymen  by  high 
pretenfions  to  fupernatural  powers.  And  St  Luke  at- 
tefts,  that  this  artful  fanatic,  ufing  forcery,  had  be¬ 
witched  the  people  of  Samaria,  giving  out  that  he  was 
fome  great  one ;  and  that  he  obtained  iuch  general  atten¬ 
tion  and  reverence  in  Samaria,  that  the  people  all  gave 
heed  to  him  irom  the  lead  to  the  greateft,  faying,  “  This 
man  is  the  great  power  of  God.” 

By  the  preaching  of  Philip  the  Deacon,  he  was  with 
other  Samaritans  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and 
admitted  into  the  infant  church  by  the  ordinance  of 
baptifm.  His  converiion,  however,  feems  not  to  have 
been  real ;  for,  upon  feeing  the  miraculous  effedfs  of 
the  laying  on  of  the  apoftle’s  hands,  he  offered  them  mo¬ 
ney,  laying,  “  Give  me  alfo  this  power,  that  on  wliom- 
foever  I  lay  hands  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghoft.” 

He  probably  thought  Peter  and  John  magicians  like 
himfelf,  but  better  {killed  in  the  art  of  deceiving  the 
multitude. 

Being  (harply  reproved  for  this  impiety,  he  feems  by 
his  anfwer  to  have  been  made  fenfible  of  his  fin ;  but 
his  repentance,  if  fincere,  was  of  fhort  duration.  Re¬ 
turning  to  his  former  pradtices  of  impoiture,  he  travel¬ 
led  through  various  provinces  o!  the  empire,  oppoling 
the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel  „  and  arriving  at  Rome,  he 
led  affray  vaft  numbers  of  people  by  his  pretended  mi¬ 
racles.  How  long  he  lived  in  that  metropolis  of  the 
world,  or  in  what  manner  he  died*  we  have  no  accounts 
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that  can  be  fully  depended  on.  The  ChnfUan  writers 
tell  11?,  that  being  raifed  in  the  air  by  two  daemons,  he 
was  deprived  of  their  fupport  by  the  prayers  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter  and  St  Paul,  and  falling,  broke  his  legs.  By  feme 
lie  is  thought  to  have  been  the  perfon  mentioned  by 
Suetosius,  who,  undertaking  to  fly  in  the  prefence  of 
Nero,  fell  'to  the  ground  with  iuch  violence,  that  his 
blood  fpurted  up  to  the  gallery  where  the  emperor  was 
fitting. 

The  fum  of  this  impoflor’s  doclrine,  di veiled  of  al¬ 
legory,  was,  that  from  the  Divine  Being,  as  a  fountain 
of  light,  flow  various  orders  of  icons,  or  eternal  na¬ 
tures,  fubfi fling  within  the  plenitude  of  the  divine  ef- 
fence  ;  that  beyond  thefe,  in  the  order  of  emanation, 
are  different  claiTes  of  intelligences,  among  the  loweit 
of  which  are  human  fouls  ;  that  matter  is  the  moil  re¬ 
mote  production  of  the  emanative  power,  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  infinite  diftance  from  the  Fountain  of 
Light,  pofTeffes  fluggifh  and  malignant  qualities,  winch 
oppofe  the  divine  operations,  and  are  the  caufe  of  e\il ; 
that  it  is  the  great  defign  of  philofophy  to  deliver  the 
foul  from  its  imprifonment  in  matter,  and  reitore  it  to 
that  divine  light  from  which  it  was  derived  ;  and  that 
for  this  purpofe  God  had  fenthira  one  of  the  firfl  seons 
among  men.  To  his  wife  Helena  he  alfo  aferibed  a  fi* 
milar  kind  of  divine  nature,  pretending  that  a  female 
;eon  inhabited  the  body  of  this  woman,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Ei,»’,3r,  Wtfdom  ;  whence  fome  Cliri- 
ftian  fathers  have  faid,  that  he  called  her  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit.  He  alfo  taught  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and 
denied  the  refurre&ion  of  the  body. 

Simon  (Richard),  was  born  at  Dieppe  the  15th 
May  1638.  Fie  began  his  fludies  among  the  prielts 
oL  the  Oratory  in  that  city,  but  quitted  their  fociety 
in  a  fhort  time.  From  Dieppe  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  made  great  progrefs  in  the  lludy  of  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  Some  time  afterwards  he  joined  the  fociety 
of  the  Oratory  again,  and  became  a  pried  of  it  in 
1660.  In  1670  he  publifhed  fome  pieces  of  a  fmaller 
kind.  In  1678  his  Critical  Hiflory  of  the  Old  Tefla- 
ment  appeared,  but  was  immediately  fupprefTed  by  the 
intrigues  of  Melfteurs  du  Port  Royal.  It  was  reprint¬ 
ed  the  year  after,  and  its  excellence  foon  drew  the  at¬ 
tention  of  foreigners  ;  an  edition  of  it  was  accordingly 
publifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  Latin,  and  at  London  in 
Englifh. 

He  died  at  Dieppe  In  1712,  at  the  age  of  74. 

He  certainly  poffefied  a  vail  deal  ol  learning  :  his 
criticifm  is  exatl,  but  not  always  moderate  ;  and  there 
reigns  in  his  writings  a  fpirit  of  novelty  and  fingularity 
which  railed  him  a  great  many  adverfaries.  The  mofl 
celebrated  of  thele  were  Le  Cleic,  Volfiu?,  Jurieu,  Du 
Pin,  and  BofTuet.  Simon  wrote  an  anfwer  to  mod  of 
the  books  that  were  publifhed  againfl  him,  and  difplays 
a  pride  and  obftinacy  in  his  controversial  writings  which 
do  him  little  honour. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  books.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  principal :  1 .  The  Ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  Leo  of  Modena, 
with  a  fupplement  concerning  the  fe&s  of  the  Barraites 
and  Samaritans.  2.  Id  Hi  ft  oire  Critique  du  Vieux  Te- 
.Jlament ,  “  The  Critical  Hidory  of  the  Old  Tellament.” 
I  his  is  a  very  important  work,  and  aeferves  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  clergyman.  He  Sometimes,  however,  de¬ 
viates  from  the  road  of  integrity,  to  ferve  the  caufe  of 


the  church  of  Rome,  particularly  in  his  endeavours  to  SimonipT, 
prove  the  uncertainty  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Thefe  SimomdcL 
pafTages  have  been  very  judly  expofed  and  confuted  by 
Dr  Campbell,  in  his  ingenious  Preliminary  Diflertations 
to  his  new  Tranflation  of  the  Gofpels.  3.  Critical  Jui- 
dory  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Tellament.  4.  Critical 
Hiflory  of  the  Verfions  of  the  New’  Teftament.  5. 

Critical  Hiflory  of  the  principal  Commentators  on  the 
New  Teilamerit.  6.  Inlpiration  of  the  Sacred  Books. 

7.  A  tranflation  of  the  New  Tellament.  This  book 
was  cenfured  by  Cardinal  Noaillea  and  BofTiiet.  8. 

The  Hiltory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Eccleliaitical 
Revenues,  which  is  commended  by  Voltaire,  as  is  his 
Critical  Hidory  of  the  Old  Tellament.  It  refulted 
from  a  quarrel  with  a  community  of  Benedictines.  9. 

A  new  feleCl  Library,  which  points  out  the  good  books 
in  various  kinds  of  literature,  and  the  ule  to  be  made  of 
them.  10.  Critical  Hidory  of  the  Belief  and  Cultoms 
of  the  Nations  on  the  Levant.  1  1 .  Critical  Letters, 

&c. 

SIMONICAL,  is  applied  to  any  perfon  guilty  of 
fimony.  bee  Simony. 

SIMONIDES,  the  name  of  feveral  poets  celebrated 
in  antiquity  ;  but  by  the  Marbles  it  appears  that  the 
elded  and  mod  illudrious  of  them  was  born  in  the  55th 
Olympiad,  538  years  B.  C.  and  that  he  died  in  his  90th 
year  ;  which  nearly  agrees  with  the  chronology  of  Eu- 
febins.  Fie  was  a,  native  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Attica,  and  the  preceptor  oF 
Pindar.  Both  Plato  and  Cicero  give  him  the  charac¬ 
ter  not  only  of  a  good  poet  and  mufician,  but  fpeak 
of  him  as  a  perfon  of  great  virtue  and  wlfdom.  Such 
longevity  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  a  great 
number  of  the  fird  characters  in  antiquity  with  whom 
he  was  in  fome  mealure  connedlcd.  It  appears  in  Fa- 
bricius,  from  ancient  authority,  that  Simonides  was 
cotemporary  and  in  friendlhip  with  Pittacus  of  Mity- 
lene,  Hipparchus  tyrant  of  Athens,  Paufanias  king  of 
Sparta,  Micro  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  with  Themidocles, 
and  with  Alevades  king  of  Thefialy.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  ;  and  Xenophon,  in  his  Dialogue  upon 
Tyranny,  makes  him  one  of  the  interlocutors  with 
ITiero  king  of  Syracufe.  Cicero  alleges,  what  has  of¬ 
ten  been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  modedy  and  wifdoni 
of  Simonides,  that  when  Fliero  alked  him  lor  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  God,  the  poet  required  a  whole  day  to  medi¬ 
tate  on  fo  important  a  quedion  :  at  tlie  end  of  which, 
upon  the  prince  putting  the  fame  quedion  to  him  a 
fecond  time,  he  alked  two  days  refpite  ;  and  in  this 
manner  always  doubled  the  delay  each  time  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  anfwer  it  ;  till  at  length,  to  avoid  offending 
his  patron  by  more  difappointments,  he  frankly  con- 
f died  that  he  found  the  quedion  io  difficult,  that  the 
more  he  meditated  upon  it,  the  lefs  was  his  hope  of 
being  able  to  folve  it. 

In  his  old  age,  perhaps  from  feeing  the  refpeCl  which 
money  procured  to  fuch  as  had  lod  the  charms  of  youth 
and  the  power  of  attaching  mankind  by  other  means, 
he  became  fomewhat  mercenary  and  avaricious.  He 
was  frequently  employed  by  the  vi&ors  at  the  games  to 
write  panegyrics  and  odes  in  their  praile,  before  his  pu¬ 
pil  Pindar  had  exercifed  his  talents  in  their  behalf :  but 
Simonides  would  never  gratify  their  vanity  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  till  he  had  hr&  tied  them  down  to  a  flipulated 
fum  for  his  trouble  ;  and  upon  being  upbraided  for  liis 
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Simonides,  meannefs,  lie  faid,  that  he  had  two  coffers,  in  one  of 
^.Simony.  ^  which  he  had  for  many  years  put  his  pecuniary  re¬ 
wards  ;  the  other  was  for  honours,  verbal  thanks,  and 
promifes  ;  that  the  firft  was  pretty  well  filled,  but  the 
laft  remained  always  empty.  And  he  made  no  fcruple 
to  confefs,  in  his  old  age,  that  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  the  love  of  money  was  the  only  one  of  which  time 
had  not  deprived  him. 

He  was  frequently  reproached  for  this  vice  ;  how¬ 
ever,  he  always  defended  lhmfelf  with  good  humour. 
Upon  being  afked  by  Hiero’s  queen,  Whether  it  was 
moll  defirable  to  be  learned  or  rich  ?  he  anfwered,  that 
it  was  far  better  to  be  rich  ;  for  the  learned  were  al¬ 
ways  dependent  on  the  rich,  and  waiting  at  their 
doors  ;  whereas,  he  never  faw  rich  men  at  the  doors  of 
the  learned.  When  he  was  accufed  of  being  fo  fordid 
as  to  fell  part  of  the  provifions  with  which  his  table 
was  furnifhed  by  Hiero,  he  faid  he  had  done  it  in  or¬ 
der  “  to  difplay  to  the  world  the  magnificence  of  that 
prince  and  his  own  frugality.,,  To  others  he  faid,  that 
his  reafon  for  accumulating  wealth  was,  that  u  lie  would 
rather  leave  money  to  his  enemies  after  death,  than  be 
troublefome  to  his  friends  while  living.” 

He  obtained  the  prize  in  poetry  at  the  public  games 
when  he  was  fourfcot  e  years  of  age.  According  to  Sui- 
das,  he  added  four  letters  to  the  Greek  alphabet ;  and 
Pliny  alfigns  to  him  the  eighth  firing  of  the  lyre  ;  but 
thefe  claims  are  difputed  by  the  learned. 

His  poetry  was  fo  tender  and  plaintive,  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  cognomen  of  Melicertes  “  fweet  as  honey 
and  the  tearful  eye  ofhismufe  was  proverbial.  Dio- 
nyfius  places  him  among  thofe  poliihed  writers  who  ex¬ 
cel  in  a  fmooth  volubility,  and  flow  on  like  plenteous 
and  perennial  rivers,  in  a  courfe  of  even  and  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  harmony. 

It  is  to  Diony fius  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  following  fragment  of  this  poet.  Da- 
nae  being  by  her  mercilefs  father  inclofed  in  a  chefi, 
and  thrown  into  the  fea  with  her  child,  when  night 
comes  on,  and  a  ftorm  arifes  which  threatens  to  overfet 
the  chefi,  fhe,  weeping  and  embracing  the  young  Per- 
feus,  cries  out : 

Sweet  child  !  what  anguifh  does  thy  mother  know, 

Ereoruel  grief  has  taught  thy  tears  to  flow  ! 

Amidfi  the  roaring  wind’s  tremendous  found, 

Which  threats  deftruClion  as  it  howls  around  ; 

Tn  balmy  fleep  thou  lieft,  as  at  the  breaft, 

Without  one  bitter  thought  to  break  thy  reft. - 

The  glimmering  moon  in  pity  hides  her  light, 

And  fhrinks  with  horror  at  the  ghaltly  fight. 

Didft  thou  but  know,  fweet  innocent !  our  woes, 

Not  opiate’s  pow’r  thy  eyelids  now  could  clofe. 

Sleep  on,  fweet  babe  !  ye  waves  in  filence  roll ; 

And  lull,  O  lull,  to  reft  my  tortur’d  foul ! 

There  is  a  fecond  great  poet  of  the  name  of  Simo¬ 
nides  recorded  on  the  Marbles,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
his  grandfon,  and  who  gained,  in  478  13.  C.  the  prize 
in  the  games  at  Athens. 

SIMONY,  is  the  corrupt  prefentation  of  any  one  to 
an  ecclefiaftical  benefice  for  money,  gift,  or  reward.  It 
is  fo  called  from  the  refemblance  it  is  faid  to  bear  to 
the  fin  of  Simon  Magus,  though  the  purchafmg  of  holy 
orders  feems  to  approach  nearer  to  his  offence.  It  was 
by  the  canon  law  a  very  grievous  crime  :  and  is  fo  much 


the  more  odious,  becaufe,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves,  Simony, 
it  is  ever  accompanied  with  perjury  ;  for  the  prefentee 
is  fworn  to  have  committed  no  fimony.  However,  it  v 
was  not  an  offence  punilhable  in  a  criminal  way  at  the 
common  law  :  it  being  thought  fufficient  to  leave  the 
clerk  to  ecclefiaftical  cenfures.  But  as  thefe  did  not 
affe£t  the  fimoniacal  patron,  nor  were  efficacious  enough 
to  repel  the  notorious  practice  of  the  thing,  divers  adls 
of  parliament  have  been  made  to  reftrain  it  by  means  of 
civil  forfeitures  ;  which  the  modern  prevailing  ufage, 
with  regard  to  fpiritual  preferments,  calls  aloud  to  be 
putin  execution.  The  ftatute  31  Eliz.  c.  6.  ena&s, 
that  if  any  patron,  for  money  or  any  other  corrupt  con- 
fideration  or  promife,  diredtly  or  indirectly  given,  fhall 
prefent,  admit,  inftitute,  induCt,  inftail,  or  collate  any 
perfon  to  an  ecclefiaftical  benefice  or  dignity,  both  the 
giver  and  taker  fhall  forfeit  two  years  value  of  the  be¬ 
nefice  or  dignity  ;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  to  any  one  who  will  fue  for  the  fame.  If  perfons 
alfo  corruptly  refign  or  exchange  their  benefices,  both 
the  giver  and  taker  lhall  in  like  manner  forfeit  double 
the  value  of  the  money  or  other  corrupt  con fi deration. 

And  perfons  who  fhall  corruptly  ordain  or  licenfe  any 
ininifter,  or  procure  him  to  be  ordained  or  licenfed 
(which  is  the  true  idea  of  fimony),  ftiall  incur  a  like 
forfeiture  of  forty  pounds;  and  the  minifter  himfelf  of 
ten  pounds,  beiides  an  incapacity  to  hold  any  ecclefiaf- 
tical  preferment  for  feven  years  afterwards.  Corrupt 
elections  and  refignations  in  colleges,  hofpitals,  and 
other  eleemofynary  corporations,  are  alfo  punifhed,  by 
the  fame  ftatute,  with  forfeiture  of  the  double  value, 
vacating  the  place  or  office,  and  a  devolution  of  the 
right  of  ekdion,  for  that  turn,  to  the  crown. 

SIMOOM,  a  hot  wind  which  blows  occafionally  in 
the  delerts  of  Africa,  and  probably  in  other  widely  ex¬ 
tended  countries  parched  in  the  fame  manner  by  a  ver¬ 
tical  fun.  Its  efteCts  on  the  human  body  are  dreadful. 

It  inhaled  in  any  quantity,  it  produces  inftant  fuffoca- 
tion,  or  at  leafl  leaves  the  unhappy  fufferer  oppreffed 
with  afthma  and  lownefs  of  fpirits.  The  approach  of 
this  awful  icourge  of  God  is  indicated  by  a  rednefs  in 
the  air,  well  underflood  by  thole  who  are  accnftomed  to 
journey  through  the  defert ;  and  the  only  refuge  which 
they  have  from  it,  is  to  fall  down  with  their  faces  clofe 
to  the  ground,  and  to  continue  as  long  as  poflible  with¬ 
out  drawing  in  their  breath. 

Mr  Bruce,  who,  in  his  journey  through  the  defert, 
fuffered  from  the  fimoom,  gives  of  it  the  following  gra¬ 
phical  defeription  ;  “  At  eleven  o’clock,  while  we  con-^rw^ 
templated  with  great  pleafure  the  rugged  top  of  Chig-  Truveh0 
gre,  to  which  we  were  fall  approaching,  and  where  we  vol.  iv. 
were  to  folace  ourfelves  with  plenty  of  good  water,  P*  559* 
Idris  our  guide  cried  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  fall  upon 
yon  faces,  for  here  is  the  fimoom.  I  law  from  the 
iouth-eall  a  haze  come,  in  colour  like  the  purple  part 
of  the  rainbow,  but  not  fo  comprefled  or  thek.  It 
did  not  occupy  twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  about 
twelve  feet  high  from  the  ground.  It  was  a  kind  of 
blufh  upon  the  air,  and  it  moved  very  rapiuly  ;  for  I 
fcarce  could  turn  to  fall  upon  the  ground  with  my 
head  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the  heat  of  its  cur¬ 
rent  plainly  upon  my  face.  We  all  lay  flat  on  the 
ground  as  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  us  it  was  lovvn  over. 

The  meteor  or  purple  haze  which  I  faw  was  indeed 
paffed,  but  the  light  air  that  ftill  blew  was  of  heat  to 
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threaten  fufFneation.  F@r  my  part,  I  found  diftin&ly 
i  in  my  br£aft  that  I  had  imbibed  a  part  of  it,  ftor  was  I 
free  of  an  afthmatie  fenfation  till  I  had  been  fome 
months  in  Italy,  at  the  baths  of  Poretta,  near  two  years 
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afterwards.”  Thou  gh  the  feverity  of  this  blafb  feems 
to  have  paffcd  over  them  almoft  indantaneoufly,  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  blow  fo  as  to  exhauil  them  till  twenty  minutes 
before  five  in  the  afternoon,  lading  through  all  its  ftages 
very  near  fix  hours,  and  leaving  them  in  a  date  of  the 
utmoft  defpondency. 

SIMPLE,  fome  thing  not  mixed  or  compounded  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  compound. 

Simple,  in  the  materia  rnedica,  a  general  name  for 
all  herbs  or  plants,  as  having  each  its  particular  virtue, 
whereby  it  becomes  a  fimple  remedy. 

SIMPLICITY  in  writing.  If  we  examine  the 
writers  whofe  compofitions  have  flood  the  ted  of  ages, 
and  obtained  that  hi  'heft  honour,  the  concurrent  ap¬ 
probation  of  didant  times  and  nations,”  we  fhall  find 
that  the  character  of  fimplicity  is  the  unvarying  circum- 
llance  which  alone  hath  been  able  to  gain  this  univerfal 
homage  from  mankind.  Among  the  Greeks,  whofe 
writers  in  general  are  of  the  fimple  kind,  the  divined 
poet,  the  mod  commanding  orator,  the  fined  hidorian, 
and  deeped  philofopher,  are,  above  the  red,  confpfcu- 
oufly  eminent  in  this  great  quality.  The  Roman  wri¬ 
ters  rife  towards  perfe&ion  according  to  that  meafure 
of  fimplicity  which  they  mingle  in  their  works ;  indeed 
they  are  all  inferior  to  the  Greek  models.  But  who 
will  deny  that  Lucretius,  Horace,  Virgil,  Livy,  Te¬ 
rence,  Tully,  are  at  once  the  fimpled  and  bed  of  Ro¬ 
man  writers  ?  unlefs  we  add  the  noble  annalid  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  after-times ;  who,  notwith  dan  ding  the  politi¬ 
cal  turn  of  his  genius,  which  fometimes  interferes,  is  ad¬ 
mirable  in  this  great  quality,  and  by  it  far  fuperior  to 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  this  one  circumdance  that 
hath  railed  the  venerable  Dante,  the  father  of  modern 
poetry,  above  the  fucceedirg  poets  of  his  country,  who 
could  never  long  maintain  the  local  and  temporary  ho¬ 
nours  bedowed  upon  them  ;  but  have  fallen  under  that 
juft  negled  which  time  will  ever  decree  to  thofe  who 
defert  a  juft  fimplicity  for  the  florid  colourings  of  ftyle, 
contralled  phrafes,  affe&ed  conceits,  tfte  mere  trappings 
of  compofition  and  Gothic  minutiae.  It  is  this  hath 
given  to  Boileau  the  mod  lading  wreath  in  France,  and 
to  Shakefpeare  and  Milton  in  England  ;  efpecially  to 
the  former,  whofe  writings  contain  fpecimens  of  per¬ 
haps  the  pureft  and  fimpleft  Englifh  that  is  anywhere 
to  be  found,  except  in  the  Bible  or  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  As  it  appears  from  tliefe  inftances,  that  fim¬ 
plicity  is  the  only  univerfal  chara&eriftic  of  juft  writing, 
fo  the  fuperior  eminence  of  the  facred  Scriptures  in  this 
quality  hath  been  generally  acknowledged.  One  of 
the  greateft  critics  in  antiquity,  himfelf  confpfcuous 
in  the  fublime  and  fimple  manner,  hath  borne  this  tefti- 
mony  to  the  writings  of  Mofes  and  St  Paul  ;  and  by 
parity  of  reafon  we  mud  conclude,  that  had  he  been 
converfant  with  the  other  facred  writers,  his  tafte  and 
candour  would  have  allowed  them  the  fame  encomium. 

It  hath  been  often  obferved  even  by  writers  of  no 
mean  rank,  that  the  “  Scriptures  fuffer  in  their  credit 
by  the  difadvantage  of  a  literal  verfion,  while  other  an¬ 
cient  writings  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  free  and  embel¬ 
lished  tranflation.”  But  in  reality  thefe  gentlemens  con¬ 
cern  is  ill-placed  and  groundlefs :  for  the  truth  is,  “  that 
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mod  other  writings  are  impaired  by  a  literal  translation;  $imj  heity 
whereas  giving  only  a  due  regard  to  the  idiom  of  diffie-  ,  II 
rent  languages,  the  facred  writings,  when  literally  tranf-  u  ^  °n‘ 
lated,  are  then  in  their  full  perfection.” 

Now  this  is  an  internal  proof,  that  in  all  other  wri¬ 
tings  there  is  a  mixture  of  local,  relative,  exterior  orna¬ 
ment,  which  is  often  lod  in  the  transfufion  from  one  lan¬ 
guage  to  another.  But  the  internal  beauties,  which 
depend  not  on  the  particular  conftru&iori  of  tongues, 
no  change  of  tongue  can  deflroy.  Hence  the  Bible 
preferves  its  native  beauty  and  drength  alike  in  every 


language,  by  the  foie  energy  of  unadorned  phrafe,  natu¬ 
ral  images,  weight  of  fentiment,  and  great  fimplicity. 

It  is  in  this  refped  like  a  rich  vein  of  gold,  which, 
under  the  fevered  trials  of  heat,  cold,  and  moifture,  re¬ 
tains  its  original  weight  and  fplendour,  without  either 
lofs  or  alloy;  while  bafer  metals  are  corrupted  by  earth, 
air,  water,  fire,  and  affimilated  to  the  various  elements 
through  which  they  pafs. 

This  circumdance,  then,  may  be  judly  regarded  as 
fufficient  to  vindicate  the  compofition  of  the  facred 
Scriptures,  ns  it  is  at  once  their  chief  excellence  and 
greated  fecurity.  It  is  their  excellence,  as  it  renders 
them  intelligible  and  ufeful  to  all  ;  it  is  their  fecurity, 
as  it  preve  nts  their  being  difguifed  by  the  falfe  and  ca¬ 
pricious  ornaments  of  vain  or  weak  tranflators.  We 
may  fafely  appeal  to  experience  and  fad  for  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  thefe  remarks  on  the  fuperior  fimplicity,  uti¬ 
lity,  and  excellence,  of  the  ftyle  of  the  Holy  Scripture. 
Is  there  any  book  in  the  world  fo  perfectly  adapted  to 
all  capacities  ?  that  contains  fuch  fublime  and  exalted* 
precepts,  conveyed  in  fuch  an  artlefs  and  intelligible 
drain,  that  can  be  read  with  fuch  pleafure  and  advan¬ 
tage  by  the  lettered  fage  and  the  unlettered  peafant  ? 
SIMPLOCE.  See  Oratory,  n°  72. 

SIMPSON  (  Fliomas),  profeffor  of  mathematics  at 
the  royal  academy  at  Woolwich,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  was  born  at  Market  Bofworth  in  Leicefterfhire 
in  1710.  His  father,  a  duff- weaver,  taught  him  only 
to  read  Englifh,  and  brought  him  up  to  his  own  bufi- 
nefs  ;  but  meeting  with  a  fcientifical  pedlar,  who  like- 
wile  pradifed  fortune-telling,  young  Simpfon  by  his  af- 
fiftance  and  advice  left  off  weaving,  and  profefled  aftro- 
logy.  As  he  improved  in  knowledge,  however,  he  grew 
difguded  with,  his  pretended  art;  and  renouncing  it, 
was  driven  to  fuch  difficulties  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his^ 
family,  that  he  came  up  to  London,,  where  he  worked 
as  a  weaver,  and  taught  mathematics  at  his  fpare  hours. 
As  his  fcholars  increafed,  his  abilities  became  better 
known,  and  he  publilhed  his  Treatife  on  Fluxions,  by 
fubfeription,  in  1737  :  in  1740,  he  publilhed  his  Trea¬ 
tife  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance  ;  and  Eflays 
in  Speculative  and  Mixed  Mathematics.  s  After  tliefe 
appeared  his  Dodrine  of  Annuities  and  Reverfions  5 
Mathematical  Diflertations  ;  Treatife  on  Algebra  ;  E- 
lements  of  Geometry  ;  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Sphe¬ 
rical  ;  Seled  Exercifes ;  and  his  Dodrine  and  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Fluxions,  which  lie  profefl’es  to  be  rather  a 
new  work,  than  a  fecond  edition  of  his  former  publica¬ 
tion  on  fluxions.  In  1743,  he  obtained  the  mathema¬ 
tical  profefTorlhip  at  Woolwich  academy ;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  when 
the  prefident  and  council,  in  confideration  of  his  mode¬ 
rate  circumftances,  were  pleafed  to  excufe  his  admiffion- 
8  fees, 
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fees,  and  his  giving’  bonds  for  the  fettled  future  pay- 
"Vm  ,  ments.  At  the  academy  he  exerted  all  his  abilities  in 
in  ft  rudl  mg  the  pupils  who  were  the  immediate  objects 
of  his  duty,  as  well  as  others  whom  the  fuperior  officers 
of  the  ordnance  permitted  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  in 
his  honfe.  In  his  manner  of  teaching;  he  had  a  peculiar 
and  happy  addrefs,  a  certain  dignity  and  perfpicuity, 
tempered  with'  fuch  a  degree  of  mil  duel's,  as  engaged 
the  attention,  efteem,  and  friend  (hip,  of  his  fcholars. 
He  therefore  acquired  great  applaufe  from  his  fuperiors 
in  the  difeharge  of  his  duty.  His  application  and  clofe 
confinement,  however,  injured  his  health.  Exercife  and 
a  proper  regimen  were  preferibed  to  him,  but  to  little 
purpofe  :  for  his  fpirits  funk  gradually,  till  he  became 
incapable  of  performing  his  duty,  or  even  of  reading 
the  letters  of  his  friends.  The  effects  of  this  decay  of 
nature  were  greatly  increafed  by  vexation  of  mind,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  haughty  and  infulting  behaviour  of  his  fupe¬ 
rior  the  firft  profeffor  of  mathematics.  This  perfon, 
greatly  his  inferior  in  mathematical  accomplifhments, 
did  what  he  could  to  make  his  lituation  nneafy,  and 
even  to  depreciate  him  in  the  public  opinion  :  but  it 
was  a  vain  endeavour,  and  only  ftrved  to  deprefs  him- 
felf.  At  length  his  phyficians  advifed  his  native  air  for 
his  recovery,  and  he  fet  out  in  February  1761;  but  was 
fo  fatigued  by  his  journey,  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Bof- 
worth,  he  betook  himfelf  to  his  chamber,  and  grew  con¬ 
tinually  worfe  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  14th  of  May,  in  the  51ft  year  of  his  age. 

STMSON  (Dr  Robert),  profeffor  of  mathematics  in 
the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  was  born  in  the  year  1687 
of  a  refpe&able  family,  which  had  held  a  fmall  eftate  in 
the  county  of  Lanerk  for  fome  generations.  He  was, 
we  think,  the  fecond  fon  of  the  family.  A  younger 
brother  w^as  profeffor  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of 
St  Andrew’s,  and  is  known  by  fome  works  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  particularly  a  Differtation.on  the  Nervous  Syftem, 
occafioned  by  the  Diffe&ion  of  a  Brain  completely  Of- 
fified. 

Dr  Simfon  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Glaf¬ 
gow  under  the  eye  of  fome  of  his  relations  who  were 
profeffors.  Eager  after  knowledge,  he  made  great  pro- 
grefs  in ,  all  his  ftudies ;  and,  as  his  mind  did  not,  at 
the  very  firft  openings  of  fcience,  ftrike  into  that  path 
which  afterwards  fo  ftrongly  attracted  him,  and  in 
which  he  proceeded  fo  far  almoft  without  a  companion, 
he  acquired  in  every  walk  of  fcience  a  ftock  of  in¬ 
formation,  which,  though  it  had  never  been  much 
augmented  afterwards,  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
profefilonal  man  in  any  of  his  ftudies.  He  became, 
at  a  very  early  period,  an  adept  in  the  philofophy 
and  theology  of  the  fchools,  was  able  to  fupply  the 
place  of  a  Tick  relation  in  the  clafs  of  oriental  languages, 
was  noted  for  hiftorical  knowledge,  and  one  of  the  moft 
knowing  botanifts  of  his  time. 

It  was  during  his  theological  ftudies,  as  preparatory 
for  his  entering  into  orders,  that  mathematics  took  hold 
ofhis  fancy.  He  ufed  to  tell  in  his  convivial  moments 
how  he  amufed  himfelf  when  preparing  his  exercifes 
for  the  divinity  hall.  WJien  tired  with  vague  (pecula¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  did  not  meet  with  certainty  to  re¬ 
ward  his  labours,  he  turned  up  a  book  of  oriental  phi- 
lology,  in  which  he  found  fomething  which  he  could 
di feover  to  be  true  or  to  be  falfe,  without  going  out  of 
the  line  of  fludy  which  was  be  of  ultimate  ufe  to 
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him.  Sometimes  even  this  could  not  relieve  hia  fatigue. 
He  then  had  recourfe  to  mathematics,  which  never  rail-  1 
ed  to  fatisfy  and  refrefh  him.  For  a  long  while  he  re- 
llri£led  himfelf  to  a  very  moderate  ufe  of  the  cordial, 
fearing  that  he  would  loon  exhauft  the  fmall  flock 
which  fo  limited  and  abftradl  a  fcience  could  yield  ; 
till  at  laft  he  found,  that  the  more  he  learned,  a 
wider  field  opened  to  his  view,  and  feenes  that  were  in- 
exhauftible.  Becoming  acquainted  with  fubjeCts  far  be¬ 
yond  the  elements  of  the  fcience,  and  with  numbers  of 
names  celebrated  during  that  period  of  ardent  refearch 
all  over  Europe,  lie  found  it  to  be  a  manly  and  impor¬ 
tant  ftudy,  by  which  he  was  as  likely  to  acquire  refu¬ 
tation  as  by  any  other.  About  this  time,  too,  a  pro- 
fpe£t  began  to  open  of  making  mathematics  his  profeflion 
for  life.  He  then  gave  himfelf  up  to  it  without  referve. 

His  original  incitement  to  this  fludy  as  a  treat,  as 
fomething  to  pleafe  and  refrefh  his  mind  in  the  midfl  of 
feverer  talks,  gave  a  particular  turn  to  his  mathematical 
ftudies,  from  which  he  never  could  afterwards  deviate. 
Perfpicuity  and  elegance  arc  more  attainable,  and  more 
difcernible,  in  pure  geometry,  than  in  any  other  parts  of 
the  fcience  of  meafure.  To  this  therefore  he  chiefly 
devoted  himfelf.  For  the  fame  reafon  he  preferred  the 
ancient  method  of  ftudying  pure  geometry,  and  even 
felt  a  diflike  to  the  Cartcfian  method  of  fubftituting 
fymbols  for  operations  of  the  mind,  and  flill  more  was 
he  difgulled  with  the  fubftitution  of  fymbols  for  the 
very  obje&s  of  difcufiion,  for  lines,  fui faces,  folids,  and 
their  affe&ions.  He  was  rather  difpofed  in  the  fo- 
lution  of  an  algebraic  problem,  where  quantity  alone 
was  confidered,  to  fubflitute  figure  and  its  affe&ions 
for  the  algebraic  fymbols,  and  to  convert  the  algebraic 
formula  into  an  analogous  geometrical  theorem.  And 
he  came  at  laft  to  confider  algebraic  analyfis  as  little 
better  than  a  kind  of  mechanical  knack,  in  which  we 
proceed  without  ideas  of  any  kind,  and  obtain  a  refult 
without  meaning,  and  without  being  confcious  of  any 
procefs  of  reafoning,  and  therefore  without  any  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  truth.  And  there  is  no  denying,  that  if  ge¬ 
nuine  unfophifticated  tafte  alone  is  to  be  confulted,  Dr 
Simfon  was  in  the  right  :  for  though  it  muft  alio  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  reafoning  in  algebra  is  as  flri£t 
as  in  the  pureft  geometry  01  Euclid  or  Apollonius,  the 
expert  analyft  has  little  perception  of  it  as  he  goes  on, 
and  his  final  equation  is  not  felt  by  himfelf  as  the  refult 
of  ratiocination,  any  mote  than  if  he  had  obtained  it  by 
Pafcal’s  arithmetical  mill.  This  does  not  in  the  leall 
diminifh  our  admiration  of  the  algebraic  analyfis  ;  for 
its  almoft  houndlefs  grafp,  its  rapid  and  certain  proce¬ 
dure,  and  the  delicate  mctaphyiics  and  great  addrefs 
which  may  be  difplayed  in  conducing  it.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  ground  of  the  flrong  bias  of  Dr  Simfon’s 
mind  to  the  analyfis  of  the  ancient  geometers.  It  in¬ 
creafed  as  he  went  forward  ;  and  his  veneration  (we 
may  call  it  his  love  or  affedion)  for  the  ancient  geometry 
was  carried  to  a  degree  of  idolatry.  His  chiet  labours 
were  exerted  in  efforts  to  reftore  the  works  of  the  an¬ 
cient  geometers  ;  and  he  has  nowhere  bellowed  much 
pa:ns  in  advancing  the  modern  difeoveries  in  mathema¬ 
tics.  T  he  noble  inventions,  for  example,  of  fluxions 
and  of  logarithms,  by  which  our  progrefs  in  mathema¬ 
tical  knowledge,  and  in  the  ufeful  application  of  this 
knowledge,  is  lo  much  promoted,  attracted  the  notice 
of  Dr  Simfon  ;  but  he  has  contented  himfelf  with  de- 
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Simfon.  mondrating  their  truth  on  the  genuine  principles  of 
v  the  ancient  geometry.  Yet  was  he  very  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  modern  difcoveries  ;  and  there 
are  to  be  feen  amon?  his  papers  difcuffions  and  invefti- 
-gations  in  the  Cartefian  method,  which  fhow  him  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  all  the  principles,  and  even  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  tours  cle  mainy  of  the  molt  refined  fymbolical 
.  analyfis(A). 

About  the  age  of  25  Dr  Simfon  was  chofen  regius 
profeffor  of  mathematics  in  the  univerlity  of  Glafgow. 
He  went  to  London  immediately  after  his  appointment, 
and  there  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  molt  eminent 
men  of  that  bright  era  of  Britifh  fcience.  Among  thefe 
he  always  mentioned  Captain  Halley  (the  celebrated 
Dr  Edmund  Halley)  with  particular  refpeft  ;  faying, 
that  he  had  the  moll  acute  penetration,  and  the  moll 
jull  talte  in  that  fcience,  of  any  man  he  had  ever  known. 
And,  indeed.  Dr  Halley  has  llrongly  examplified  both 
of  thefe  in  his  divination  of  the  work  of  Apollonius  de 
Seftione  Spatii,  and  the  8th  book  of  his  Conics ,  and  in 
fome  of  the  mod  beautiful  theorems  in  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton’s  Principle.  Dr  Simfon  alfo  admired  the  wide  and 
maderly  Heps  which  Newton  was  accudomed  to  take  in 
his  invcfligations,  and  his  manner  of  fubllituting  geome¬ 
trical  figures  for  the  quantities  which  are  obferved  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  It  was  from  Dr  Simfon  that  the 
Writer  of  this  article  had  the  remarks  which  has  been 
oftener  than  once  repeated  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work, 

“  I  hat  the  39th  Propofition  of  the  firll  book  of  the 
Principia  was  the  mod  important  propofition  that  had 
ever  been  exhibited  to  the  phyfico-mathematical  philo  • 
foplier;”  and  he  ufed  always  to  illudrate  to  his  more 
advanced  fcholars  the  fuperiority  of  the  geometrical 
over  the  algebraic  analyfis,  by  comparing  the  folution 
given  by  Newton  of  the  inverfe  problem  of  centripetal 
forces,  in  the  4 2d  propofition  of  that  book,  with  the 
one  given  by  John  Bernoulli  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  A- 
cademy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  1713.  We  have  heard  him 
fay,  that  to  his  own  knowledge  Newton  frequently  in vedi- 
gated  his  propofitions  in  the  fymbolical  way,  and  that 
it  was  owing  chiefly  to  Dr  Halley  that  they  did  not  fi¬ 
nally  appear  in  that  drefs.  But  if  Dr  Simfon  was  well 
informed,  we  think  it  a  great  argument  in  favour  of  the 
fymbolic  analyfis,  when  this  mod  fuccefsful  pradical  ar - 
tijl  (for  fo  we  mud  call  Newton  when  engaged  in  a  talk 
of  difco very)  .found  it  conducive  either  to  difpatcli  or 
perhaps  to  his  very  progrefs. 

Returning  to  his  academical  chair,  Dr  Simfon  dif- 
charged  the  duties  of  a  profelfor  for  more  than  50  years 
with  great  honour  to  the  univerlity  and  to  himlelf. 

It  is  almod  needlefs  to  fay,  that  in  his  prele&ions  he 
followed  ftridlly  the  Euclidian  method  in  elementary 
geometry.  He  made  ufe  of  Theodofius  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  fpherical  trigonometry  In  the  higher  geome¬ 
try  he  prele&ed  from  his  own  Conics  ;  and  he  gave  a 
fmall  fpecimen  of  the  linear  problems  of  the  ancients, 
by  explaining  the  properties,  fometimes  of  the  conchoid, 
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fometimes  of  the  cifloid,  with  their  application  to  the  Simfon. 
folutJ  n  of  fuch  problems.  In,  the  more  advanced  clafs 
he  was  accudomed  to  give  Napier’s  mode  of  con¬ 
ceiving  logarithms,  i.  e .  quantities  as  generated  by 
motion  ;  and  Mr  Cotes’s  view  of  them,  as  the  fums  of 
ratiunculas  ;  and  to  demondrate  Newton’s  lemmas  con* 
cerning  the  limits  of  ratios ;  and  then  to  give  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  fluxionary  calculus  ;  and  to  finifh  his  courfe 
with  a  feledl  fet  of  propoikions  in  optics,  gnomonics, 
and  central  forces.  His  method  of  teaching  was  fimple 
and  perfpicuous,  his  elocution  clear,  and  his  manner 
eafy  and  impreffive.  He  had  the  relpeft,  and  dill  more 
the  affedlion,  of  his  fcholars. 

With  refpe£t  to  his  dudies,  we  have  already  inform¬ 
ed  the  reader  that  they  got  an  early  bias  to  pure  geo¬ 
metry,  and  to  the  elegant  but  ferupulous  methods  of 
the  ancients. 

We  have,  heard  Dr  Simfon  fay,  that  it  was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  Dr  Halley  that  he  fo  e&rly  dire&ed 
his  efforts  to  the  redoration  of  the  ancient  geometers. 

He  had  recommended  this  to  him,  as  the  mod  certain 
way  for  him,  then,  a  very  young  man,  both  to  acquire 
reputation,  and  to  improve  his  own  knowledge  and  tade, 
arid  he  prefented  him  with  a  copy  of  Pappus’s  Mathe* 
matical  Colle&ions,  enriched  with  fome  of  his  own  notes. 

The  perfpicuity  of  the  ancient  geometrical  analyfis,  and 
a  certain  elegance  in  the  nature  of  the  dilutions  which 
it  affords,  efpecially  by  means  of  the  local  theorems, 
foon  took,  firm  hold  of  his  fancy,  and  made  him,  with 
the  fanguine  expe&ation  of  a  young  man,  direft  his 
very  firll  efforts  to  the  recovery  of  this  in  toto ;  and  the 
redoration  of  Euclid’ s  Porifms  was  the  fird  talk  which 
he  fethimfelf.  The  accompliflied  geometer  knows  what 
a  defperate  talk  this  was,  from  the  fcanty  and  mutilated 
account  which  we  have  of  this  work  in  a  Angle  paffage 
of  Pappus.  It  was  an  ambition  which  nothing  but  fuc- 
cefs  could  Judify  in  fo  young  an  adventurer.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  ;  and  fo  early  as  1718  feemed  to  have  been  in 
complete  poffeffion  of  this  method  of  invedigation, 
which  was  confidered  by  the  eminent  geometers  of  an¬ 
tiquity  as  their  hired  guide  through  the  labyrinths  of 
the  higher  geometry.  Dr  Simfon  gave  a  fpecimen  of 
his  difeovery  in  1723  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions.  And  after  this  time  he  ceafed  not  from  his  en¬ 
deavours  to.  recover  that  choice  colle&ion  of  Porifms 
which  Euclid  had  colle^led,  as  of  the  mod  general  ufe 
in  the  folution  of  difficult  quedions.  What  fome  of 
thefe  mud  have  been  was  pointed  out  to  Dr  Siirffon  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  general  propofition  of  Pappus, 
which  lie  has  redored.  Others  were  pointed  out  by  the 
lemmas  which  Pappus  has  given  as  helps  to  the  young 
mathematician  towards  their  demondration.  And,  be¬ 
ing  thus  iii.  poffeffion  of  a  confiderable  number,  their 
mutual  relations  pointed  out  a  fort  of  fydem,  of  which 
thefe  made  a  part,  and  of  which  the  blanks  now  re¬ 
mained  to  be  filled  up. 

Dr  Simfon,  having  thus  gained  his  favourite  point, 

3  $  had 


(a). In  1752  the  writer  of  this  article  being  then  his  fcholar,  roqueded  him  to  examine  an  account  which  he 
gave  him  of  what  he  thought  a  new  curve  (a  conchoid  having  a  circle  for  its  bafe).  Dr  'Simfon  returned  it 
next  day  with  a  regular  lid  of  its  leading  properties,  and  the  invedigation  of  fuch  as  he  thought  his  fcholar 
would  not  fo  eafily  trace.  In  this  hady  fcrawl  the  lines  related  to  the  circle  were  familiarly'  confidered  as  arith¬ 
metical  fradions  of  the  radius  confidered  as  unity.  This  was  before  Euler  publifhed  his  Arithmetic  of  the  Sire^ 
and  Tangents,  now  in  universal  ufe. 
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had  leifure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  other  works  of 
the  ancient  geometers,  and  the  poriims  of  Euclid  now 
had  only  an  oceational  fhnre.  The  loci  plant  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  was  another  talk  which  he  very  early  en  raged  in, 
and  completed  about  the  year  1738.  But,  after  it  was 
printed,  he  imagined  that  he  had  not  given  the  ipfijim* 
propnfit  tones  of  Apollonius,  and  in  theprecife  fpirit  and 
order  of  that  author.  The  impteflion  lay  by  him  for 
forne  years  ;  and  it  was  with  great  reludlance  that  he 
yielded  to  the  intreaties  of  his  mathematical  friends, 
and  publiihed  the  work,  in  174^,  with  fome  emenda¬ 
tions,  where  he  thought  he  had  deviated  farthdl  from 
his  author.  He  quickly  repented  of  this  feanty  con- 
ceffton,  and  recalled  what  he  could  of  the  fmall  number 
of  copies  which  he  had  given  to  the  bookfellers,  and  the 
imprclfion  again  lay  by  him  for  years.  He  afterwards 
re-corrected  the  work,  and  Hill  with  fome  reluctance 
allowed  it  to  come  abroad  as  the  Reftitution  oF  Aped* 
lonius.  The  public,  however,  had  not  been  lb  fafti- 
dious  as  Dr  Simfon,  and  the  work  had  acquired  great 
celebrity,  and  he  was  now  confidered  as  one  of  the  hill 
and  the  moll  elegant  geometers  of  the  age  :  for,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  had  publiihed  his  Conic  Sections,  a 
"work  of  uncommon  merit,  whether  we  confider  it  as 
equivalent  to  a  complete  reftitution  of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Apollonius  Pergaeus,  or  as  an  excellent  fyftem 
of  this  important  part  of  mathematics.  It  is  marked 
with  the  fame  features  as  the  loci  plan ?,  the  moll  anxious 
folicitude  to  exhibit  the  very  text  of  Apollonius,  even 
in  the  proportions  belonging  to  the  books  which  had 
Been  completely  loft.  Thefe  could  be  recovered  in  no 
other  way  but  by  a  thorough  knowledge  oF  the  preeife 
plan  propofed  by  the  author,  and  by  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  author  had  accurately  accomplifhed 
this  plan.  In  this  manner  did  Viviani  proceed  in  the 
iirft  attempt  which  was  made  to  reftore  the  conics  of 
Apollonius  ;  and  he  has  given  us  a  detail  of  the  procef3 
of  his  conjectures,  by  which  we  may  form  an  opinion 
of  itsjullnefs,  and  ot  the  probability  how  far  he  has 
attained  the  defired  object  Dr  Sim  foil’s  view  in  his 
performance  was  fomething  different,  deviating  a  little 
in  this  one  cafe  from  his  general  track.  He  was  not 
altogether  pleafed  with  the  work  cT  Viviani,  even  as 
augmented  by  the  eighth  book  added  by  Halley,  and  his 
wifh  was  to  rellore  the  ancient  original.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  an  academical  text  book  for  conic  fe&ions 
•was  much  wanted.  He  was  much  diffatisfied  with  thofe 
in  common  ufe  ;  and  he  was  not  infenfible  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  refulting  from  the  conlideration  of  thefe  febtions, 
independent  of  the  cone  firft  introduced  by  Dr  W allis. 
He  therefore  compofed  this  excellent  treatife  as  an 
elementary  book,  not  to  fuperfede,  but  to  prepare  for 
the  ftudy  of  Apollonius  •,  and  accordingly  accommodates 
It  to  this  purpofe,  and  gives  feveral  important  propor¬ 
tions  in  then  proper  places,  exprefsly  as  r^jlitutions  of 
Apollonius ,  whom  lie  keeps  conftantly  in  view  through 
the  whole  work. 

Much  about  this  time  Dr  Simfon  ferioufly  began  to 
prepare  a  perfect  edition  of  Euclid’s  Elements.  The 
intimate  acquaintance  which  he  had  by  this  time 
acquired  with  all  the  original  works  of  the  ancient  geo¬ 
meters,  and  their  ancient  commentators  and  critics,  en* 
toiiraged  him  to  hope  that  he  could  reftore  to  his  ori¬ 
ginal  luftre  this  leader  in  mathematical  fcience  ;  and  the 
errors  which  had  crept  into  this  celebrated  work,  and 


which  ft  ill  remained  in  it,  appeared  of  magnitude  fuffi-  Simfon.. 
cient  to  merit  the  moft  careful  efforts  for  their  removal.  ‘Y~— * 

The  data  alfo,  which  were  in  like  manner  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  whole  art  of  geometrical  i  11  ve (ligation, 
feemed  to  call  more  loudly  forTiis  amending  hand.  For 
it  appears  that  the  Saracens,  who  have  preferved  to  us 
the  writings  of  the  ancients,  have  contented  themfelves 
with  admiring  thefe  celebrated  works,  andjhave  availed 
themfelves  of  the  knowledge  which  they  contain  ;  bu£ 
they  have  fhown  no  inclination  to  add  to  the  Hock,  or 
to  promote  the  feienees  which  they  had  received.  They 
could  nut  do  any  thing  without  the  lynthetical  books 
of  the  geometers  ;  but,  not  meaning  to  go  beyond  the 
difeoveries  which  they  had  made,  they  negledled  all  the 
books  which  related  to  the  analytic  art  alone,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  them  (  about  25  out  of  30)  have  irre¬ 
coverably  perifhed  The  data  of  Euclid  have  fortu¬ 
nately  been  preferved,  but  the  book  was  negleCled,  and 
the  only  ancient  copies,  which  are  but  three  or  four,  are 
miferably  erroneous  and  mutilated.  Fortunately,  it  is 
no  very  arduous  matter  to  reinftate  this  work  in  its  ori¬ 
ginal  peifeCtion.  The  plan  is  preeife,  both  in  its  extent 
and  its  method.  It  had  been  reftored,  therefore,  with 
fuccefs  by  more  than  one  author.  But  Dr  Simfon’s 
comprehend ve  view*  of  the  whole  analytical  fyftem  point¬ 
ed  out  to  him  many  occafions  for  amendment.  He 
therefore  made  its  inftitution  a  joint  talk  with  that  of 
the  elements.  All  the  lovers  of  true*  geometry  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  obligations  to  him  for  the  edition 
of  the  Elements  and  data  which  he  publiihed  about 
1758.  The  text  Is  corre&ed  with  the  moft  judicious 
and fcrnpulous  care,  and  the  notes  are  ineftimable,  both, 
for  their  information,  and  for  the  tendency  which  they 
muft  have  to  form  the  mind  of  the  ftudent  to  a  true 
judgment  and  tafte  in  mathematical  iiibjc&s.  The  more 
aecomplifhed  reader  will  perhaps  be  iometiraes  difpoied 
to  (mile  at  the  axiom  which  feems  to  pervade  the  notes, 

“  that  a  work  of  Euclid  muft  be  fuppofed  without  er¬ 
ror  or  defebl.”  If  this  was  not  the  cafe,  Euclid  has 
been  obliged  to  his  editor  in  more  inllances  than  one* 

Nor  ftiould  his  greatell  admirers  think  it  impoftible  that 
in  the  prog-refs  of  human  improvement,  a  geometrical 
truth  fhouid  occur  to  one  ot  thefe  latter  days,  which 
efeaped  the  notice  of  even  the  Lincean  Euclid.  Such 
merit,  however,  Dr  Simfon  nowhere  claims,  but  lays 
every  blame  of  error,  oraiilion,  or  ohicnrity,  to  the 
charge  of  Proclus,  Theon,  and  other  editors  and  com¬ 
mentators  of  the  renowned  Grecian. 

There  is  another  work  of  Apollonius  on  which  Dr 
Simfon  has  bellowed  great  pains,  and  has  reftored,  a$ 
we  imagine,  omnibus  numcris  per/eflum,  viz.  the  Seciio 
deterjminata  j  one  of  thofe  performances  which  am 
of  indifpenfable  ufe  in  the  application  of  the  ancient  an-  > 
alyfis.  This  alfo  feems  to  have  been  an  early  taik,  tho9 
we  do  not  know  the  date  of  his  labours  on  it.  It  did 
not  appear  till  after  his  death,  being  then  publiihed, 
along  with,  the  great  work,  the  Poriftns  of  Euclid,  at 
the  expence  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope,, a  nobleman  in¬ 
timately  converfant  with  the  ancient  geometry,  and 
zealous  for  its  reception  among  the  mathematicians  of 
the  prefent  age.  He  had  kept  up  a  conllant  corre- 
lpondence  with  Dr  Simfon  on  mathematical  fnbjedls  5 
and  at  his  death  in  1768,  engaged  Mr  Clow  profeffor 
of  logic  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  to  wbofe  care 
the  Doblor  had  left  all  his  valuable  papers,  to  make  a 

felec" 
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MrpfogL-  feledftonof  utch  as  would  ferve  to  fupport  and  inereafe 
“■""'v -  his  well  earned  reputation  as  the  Restorer,  of  an¬ 

cient  Geometry 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  aecpunt  of  Dr 
Simfon’s  labours  in  thefe  works,  becaufe  his  manner  of 
•execution,  while  it  does  honour  to  his  inventive  pow¬ 
ers,  and  {hows  his  juft  tafte  in  mathematical  compofi- 
tion,  alfo  confirms  our  former  affertion,  that  he  carried 
his  refpedt  for  the  ancient  geometers  to  a  degree  of 
fuperftitious  idolatry,  and  that  his  fancy,  unchecked, 
viewed  them  as  incapable  of  error  or  imperfe&ion. 
This  is  diftindlly  to  be  feen  in  the  emendations  which 
he  has  given  of  the  texts,  particularly  in  his  editions 
of  Euclid.  Not  only  every  imperfe&ion  of  the  read¬ 
ing  is  afcribed  to  the  ignorance  of  copyifts,  and  every 
indiftinclnefs  in  the  conception,  inconel uiivenefs  in  the 
reasoning,  and  defedl  in  the  method,  is  Vfcribed  to  the 
ignorance  or  miftake  of  the  commentators ;  but  it  is 
all  along  affnmed  that  the  work  wasperfedf  in  its  kind; 
and  that  by  exhibiting  a  perfedt  work,  we  reftore  the 
genuine  original.  This  is  furely  gratuitous  ;  and  it  is 
very  pofiible  that  it  has,  in  fome  inftances,  made  Dr 
Simfon  fail  of  his  anxious  purpofe,  and  give  us  even 
a  better  than  the  original.  It  has  undoubtedly,  made 
him  fail  in  what  fhould  have  leen  his  great  purpofe,  viz. 
to  give  the  world  a  connedted  fyftem  of  the  ancient 
geometrical  analyfis  ;  fuch  as  would,  in  the  firil  place, 
•exhibit  it  in  its  moft  engaging  form,  elegant,  perfpicu- 
ous,  and  comprehenfive  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  fuch 
as  fhould  engage  the  mathematicians  of  the  prefent  age 
to  adopt  it  as  the  moft  certain  and  fuccefsful  conduc¬ 
tor  in  thofe  laborious  and  difficult  relearches  in  which 
the  demands  of  modern  fcience  continually  engage 
them.  And  this  might  have  been  expedted,  iri  the  pro- 
'  vince  of  fpeculative  geometry  at  kaft,  from  a  perfon  of 
fuch  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  figure, 
and  who  had  fo  eminently  fucceeded  in  the  many  trials 
which  he  had  made  of  its  powers.  We  might  have  ex- 
pedled  that  lie  would  at  leaft  have  exhibited  in  one  fy- 
itematic  point  of  view,  what  the  ancients  had  done  in 
feveral  detached  branches  of  the  fcience,  and  how  far 
they  had  proceeded  in  the  folution  of  the  feveral  fue- 
ceffive  claffes  of  problems  ;  and  we  might  have  hoped, 
that  he  would  have  in  ft  ru  died  us  in  what  manner  we 
fhould  apply  that  method  to  the  folution  of  problems 
of  a  more  elevated  kind,  daily  prefented  to  us  in  the 
queftions  of  phyfico-mathematical  fcience.  By  this  he 
would  have  acquired  diftinguifhed  honour,  and  fcience 
would  have  received  the  moft  valuable  improvement. 
But  Dr  Simfon  has  done  little  of  all  this ;  and  we  can¬ 
not  fay  that  great  helps  have  been  derived  from  his  la- 
hours  by  the  eminent  mathematicians  of  this  age,  who 
are  fuccefsftilly  occupied  in  advancing  our  knowledge 
of  nature,  or  in  improving  the  arts  of  life.  He  has  in¬ 
deed  contributed  greatly  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
fpeculative  mathematician,  who  is  more  delighted  with 
the  confcious  excrcife  of  his  own  reafoning  powers,  than 
with  the  final  refult  of  his  refearches.  Yet  we  are  not 
even  certain  that  Dr  Simfon  has  done  this  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  he  wifhed  and  hoped.  He  has  not  engaged  the 
liking  of  mathematicians  to  this  analyfis,  by  prefenting 
it  in  the  moft  agreeable  form.  His  own  extreme  an¬ 
xiety  to  tread  in  the  very  tootfteps  of  the  original  au¬ 
thors,  has,  in  a  thoufand  inftances,  precluded  him  from 
ufing  his  own  extenfive  knowledge,  that  he  might  not 


employ  principles  which  were  not  of  a  clafs  inferior  to  Simfon, 
that  of  the  queftion  in  hand.  Thus,  of  necefiity,  did  1  *'~~m 

the  method  appear  trammelled.  We  are  deterred  from 
employing  a  procefs  which  appears  to  reftrain  us  in  the 
application  of  the  knowledge  which  we  have  already 
acquired  ;  and,  difgufted  with  the  tedious,  and  perhaps 
iiidiredl  path,  by  which  we  mud  arrive  at  an  objedl 
which  we  fee  clearly  over  the  hedge,  and  which  we 
could  reach  by  a  few  fleps,  of  the  fecurity  of  which 
we  are  otherwife  perfedtly  affuded.  Thefe  prepoffef- 
fions  are  indeed  founded  on  miftake  ;  hut  the  miftake  is 
fuch,  that  all  fall  into  it,  till  experience  has  enlarged 
their  views.  This  circumftarrce  alone  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  mathematicians  from  acquiring  that  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  analyfis  which  would  enable  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  their  refearches  with  certainty,  difpatch,  and 
delight.  It  is  therefore  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that 
this  eminent  genius  has  occupied,  in  this  fuperftitious 
palseology,  a  long  and  bufy  life,  which  might  have  been 
employed  in  original  works  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
world,  and  honour  to  himfelf. 

Our  readers  will,  it  is  hoped,  confider  thefe  obferva* 
tions  as  of  general  fcientific  importance,  and  as  inti¬ 
mately  connedled  with  the  hiftory  of  mathematics  ;  and 
therefore  as  not  improperly'  introduced  in  the  biogra¬ 
phical  account  of  one  of  the  moft  eminent  writers  on 
this  fcience.  Dr  Simfon  claimed  our  notice  as  a  ma¬ 
thematician  ;  and  his  aftedlionate  admiration  of  the  an¬ 
cient  analyfis  is  the  prominent  feature  of  his  literary 
character.  By  this  he  is  known  all  over  Europe  :  and 
his  name  is  never  mentioned  by  any  foreign  author  with¬ 
out  fome  very  honourable  allulion  to  his  diftinguifned 
geometrical  elegance  and  fkill. .  Dr  James  Moor,  pro- 
feffoi>  of  Greek  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  no  lefs 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  ancient  geometry  than 
for  his  profefiional  talents,  put  the  following  appofite 
infeription  below  a  portrait  of  Dr  Simfon  : 

Geometriam,  sub  Tyranno  barbaro  smva 

SeRVITUTE  D1U  SQUAIENTEM,  in  LlBERTATEM 
Et  DECU8  ANTIQUUM  V1ND1CAV1T 

Unus. 

Yet  it  mult  not  be  underftood  that  Dr  Simfon’s  pre- 
diledlion  for  the  geometrical  analyfis  of  the  ancients  did 
fo  far  miflead  him  as  to  make  him  neglecl  the  fymbp- 
lical  analyfis  of  the  prefent  times  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  completely  mailer  of  it,  as  has  been  already  ohfer- 
ved,  and  frequently  employed  it-  In  his  academical 
ledlures  to  the  ftudents  of  his  upper  claffes,  he  ufed  to 
point  out  its  proper  province  (which  he  by  no  means  li¬ 
mited  by  a  fcanty  boundary),  and  in  what  cafes  it  might 
be  applied  with  fafety  and  advantage  even  to  queftions 
of  pure  geometry.  He  once  honoured  the  writer  of 
this  article  with  the  fight  of  a  very  fhort  differtation  on 
this  fubjedt  (perhaps  the  one  referred  to  in  the  preface  to 
his  Conic  Sedlions).  In  this  piece  he  was  perhaps  more 
liberal  than  the  moft  zealous  partifans  of  the  fymbolical 
analyfis  could  defire,  admitting  as  a  fufticient  equation 

of  the  Conic  Se&ions  L  =  where  L  is  the  latus 

reBuniy  x  is  the  diftance  of  any  point  of  the  curve  from 
the  focus,  ‘p  is  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  focus 
to  the  tangent  in  the  given  point,  and  c  is  the  chord  of 
the  equicurve  circle  drawn  thro’  the  focus.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  differtation  was  not  found  among  his  pa- 
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pcrs.  He  fpoke  in  high  terms  of  the  Analytical  Works 
of  Mr  Cotes,  and  of  the  two  Bernoullis.  He  was  con- 
iulted  by  Mr  M^Laurin  during  the  progrefs  of  his  ine- 
ftimable  Treat  ife  of  Fluxions,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  reputation  of  that  work.  The  fpirit  of 
that  moil  ingenious  algebraic  dcmonftration  of  the  flu¬ 
xions  of  a  rt&angle,  and  the  very  procefs  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  is  the  fame  with  Dr  Simfon’s  in  his  differtation 
on  the  limits  of  quantities.  It  was  therefore  from  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fubjedl,  and  by  a  juft 
tafte,  that  he  was  induced  to  prefer  his  favourite  analy¬ 
sis,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  to  exhort  mathematici¬ 
ans  to  employ  it  in  its  own  fphere,  and  not  to  become 
ignorant  of  geometry,  while  they  fuccefsfully  employ¬ 
ed  the  fymboiical  analvfis  in  cafes  which  did  not  require 
it,  and  which  fuffered  by  its  admiftion.  It  muft  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  however,  that  in  his  later  years,  the  dif- 
guft  which  he  felt  at  the  artificial  and  flovenly  employ¬ 
ment  on  fubjt&s  of  pure  geometry,  fometimes  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  even  looking  at  the  moft  refined  and  in¬ 
genious  improvements  of  the  algebraic  analyfis  which 
occur  in  the  writings  of  Euler,  D’Alembert,  and 
other  eminent  mailers.  But,  when  properly  informed 
of  them,  he  never  failed  to  give  them  their  due  praife  ; 
and  we  remember  him  fpeaking,  in  terms  of  great  fa- 
tisfadiion,  of  an  improvement  of  the  infinitefimal  cal¬ 
culus,  by  D’Alembert  and  De  La  Grange,  in  their  re¬ 
searches  concerning  the  propagation  of  found,  and  the 
vibrations  of  mufical  cords. 

And  that  Dr  Simfon  not  only  was  mailer  of  this  cal¬ 
culus  and  the  fymboiical  calculus  in  general,  but  held  them 
in  proper  efteem,  appears  from  two  valuable  diflerta- 
tions  to  be  found  iu  his  pofthumous  works;  the  one  on 
logarithms,  and  the  other  on  the  limits  of  ratios.  The 
laft,  in  particular,  fhows  how  completely  he  was  Satis¬ 
fied  with  refpedl  to  the  folid  foundation  of  the  method 
effluxions;  and  it  contains  an  elegant  and  ilridl  de- 
monftration  of  all  thve  applications  •  which  have  been 
made  of  the  method  by  its  illuftrious  author  to  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  pure  geometry. 

We  hoped  to  have  given  a  much  more  complete  and 
inftrudlive  account  of  this  eminent  geometer  and  his 
works*,  by  the  aid  of  a  perfon  fully  acquainted  with 
both,  and  able  to  appreciate  their  value ;  but  an  acci¬ 
dent  has  deprived  Us  of  this  afiiftance,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  procure  an  equivalent :  and  we  muft  reqneft  our 
readers  to  accept  of  this  very  impe:€edl  account,  fince 
we  cannot  do  juftice  to  Dr  Simfon’s  merit,  unlefs  al- 
moft  equally  converfant  in  all  the  geometry  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks. 

The  life  of  a  literary  man  rarely  teems  with  anecdote; 
and  a  mathematician,  devoted  to  his  ftudies,  is  perhaps 
more  abftra&ed  than  any  other  perfon  from  the  ordina¬ 
ry  occurrences  of  life,  and  even  the  ordinary  topics  of 
eonverfatiori.  Dr  Simfon  was  of  this  clafs  ;  and,  having 
never  married,  lived  entirely  a  college  life.  Having  no 
©ccafion  for  the  commodious  houfe  to  which  his  place 
in  the  univerfity  intitled  him,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
chambers,  good  indeed,  and  fpacious  enough  for  his 
fober  accommodation,  and  for  receiving  his  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  mathematical  writers,  but  without  any  deco¬ 
ration  or  commodious  furniture.  His  official  fervant 
fufficed  for  valet,  footman,1  and  chambermaid.  As  this 
retirement  was  entirely  devoted  to  ftudy,  he  entertained 
no  company  in  his  chambers,  but  in  a  neighbouring 
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houfe,  where  his  apartment  was  facred  to  him  and  his  Simfon*. 

guefts. 

Having  in  early  life  devoted  himfelf  to  the  reftoration 
of  the  works  of  the  ancient  geometers,  he  ftudied  them 
with  unremitting  attention  ;  and,  retiring  from  the  pro- 
mifeuous  intercourfe  of  the  world,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  a  fmall  fociety  of  intimate  friends,  with  whom  he 
could  la  y  afide  every  reftraint  of  ceremony  or  referve,  and 
indulge  in  all  the  innocent  frivolities  of  lire.  Every  Friday 
evening  was  fpent  in  a  party  at  whift,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
celled,  and  took  delight  in  inftru&ing  others,  till  in* 
creafing  years  made  him  lefs  patient  with  the  dulnefs  of 
a  fcholar.  The  card-party  was  followed  by  an  hour  or 
two  dedicated  folely  to  playful  converfation.  In  like 
manner,  every  Saturday  he  had  a  lefs  feleCt  party  to 
dinner  at  a  houfe  about  a  mile  from  town.  The  Doc¬ 
tor’s  long  life  gave  him  occafion  to  fee  the  dramatis 
perforuE  of  this  little  theatre  feveral  times  completely 
changed,  while  he  continued  to  give  it  a  perfonal  iden¬ 
tity  ;  fo  that,,  without  any  jdefign  or  wiffi  of  his  own, 
it  became,  as  it  were,  his  own  houfe  and  his  own  fami¬ 
ly,  and  went  by  his  name.  In  this  ftate  did  the  prefent 
writer  firft  fee  it,  with  Dr  Simfon  as  its  father  and 
head,  refpedled  and  beloved  by  every  branch  ;  for,  as  it 
was  for  relaxation,  and  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
acknowledged  fuperiority,  that  he  continued  this  habit 
of  his  early  youth  ;  and  as  his  notions  “  of  a  fine  talk” 
did  not  confift  in  the  pleafure  of  having  “  toffed  and 
gored  a  good  many  to-day,”  his  companions  were  aa 
much  at  their  eafe  as  he  wifhed  to  be  himfelf ;  and  it 
was  no  fmall  part  of  their  entertainment  (and  of  his  too), 
to  fmile  at  thofe  innocent  deviations  from  common 
forms,  and  thofe  miftakeS  with  refpedl  to  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  which  an  almoft  total  retirement  from  the  world, 
and  inceftant  occupation  in  an  abftradl  fcience,  caufed. 
this  venerable  prefident  frequently  to  exhibit.  Tliefe 
are  remembered  with  a  more  affedting  regret,  that  they 
are  now  “  with  the  days  that  are  pall,”  than  the  moft 
pithy  apophthegms,  ufhered  in  with  an  emphatical, 

“  Why,  Sir!”  or  u  No,  Sir!”  which  precludes  all  reply* 

Dr  Simfon  never  exerted  his  prefidial  authority,  unlefs 
it  were  to  check  fome  infringement  of  good  breeding,  or 
any  thing  that  appeared  unfriendly  to  religion  or  purity 
of  manners ;  for  thefe  he  had  the  higheft  reverence.  We 
have  twice  heard  him  fing  (he  had  a  fine  voice  and  moft 
accurate  ear)  fome  lines  of  a  Latin  hymn  to  the  divine 
geometer,  and  each  time  the  rapturous  tear  flood  in  his 
eye. 

But  we  aflc  the  reader’s  pardon  for  this  digreffion ;  it 
is  not  however  ufelefs,  iince  it  paints  the  man  as  much  as 
any  recital  of  his  ftudies  ;  and  to  his  acquaintances  we 
are  certain  that  it  will  be  an  acceptable  memorandum. 

To  them  it  was  often  matter  of  regret,  that  a  perfon  of 
fuch  eminent  talents,  which  would  have  made  him  fhine 
equally  in  any  line  of  life,  fhould  have  allowed  himfelf 
to  be  fo  completely  devoted  to  a  ftudy  which  abftradled 
hip  from  the  ordinary  purfuits  of  men,  unfitted  him  for 
the  a&ive  enjoyment  of  life,  and  kept  him  out  of  thofe. 
walks  which  they  frequented,  and  where  they  would  have 
rejoiced  to  meet  him. 

Dr  Simfon  was  of  an  advantageous  ftature,  with  a 
fine  countenance;  and  even  in  his  old  age  had  a  grace¬ 
ful  carriage  and  manner,  and  always,  except  when  in 
mourning,  drefled  in  white  cloth.  He  was  of  a  cheer* 
ful  difpofition;  and  though  he  did  not  make  the  firft 

advances 
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Sin,  advances  to  acquaintance,  had  the  moll  affable  manner, 
”a,‘  ,  and  Grangers  were  at  perfect  eafe  in  his  company.  He 
enjoyed  a  long  courfe  of  uninterrupted  health  ;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  life  fuffered  from  an  acute  difeafe, 
and  was  obliged  to  employ  an  affiftant  in  his  profeffional 
labours  for  a  few  years  preceding  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1768,  at  the  age  of  81.  lie  left  to  the  unr- 
verfity  his  valuable  library,  which  is  now  arranged  apart 
from  the  reft  of  the  books,  and  the  public  ufe  of  it  is 
limited  by  particular  rules.  It  is  confidered  as  the  moft 
choice  collection  of  mathematical  books  and  manufcripts 
in  the  kingdom,  and  many  of  them  are  rendered  doubly 
valuable  by  Dr  Simfon’s  notes. 

SIN,  a  breach  or  tranfgreflion  of  fome  divine  law  or 
command. 

SINAI,  or  Sin  a,  a  famous  mountain  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  upon  which  God  gave  the  Jaw  tp  Mofes.  It 
Hands  in  a  kind  of  peninfula,  formed  by  the  two  arms 
of  the  Red  Sea,  one  of  which  ftretches  out  towards  the 
north,  and  is  called  the  Gulph  of  Kolfum;  the  other  ex¬ 
tends  towards  the  eaft,  and  is  called  the  Gulph  of  Elan , 
or  the  hlanvfb  Sea .  At  this  day  the  Arabians  call 
Mount  Sinai  by  the  name  -of  TV,  that  is,  the  “  moun¬ 
tain,”  by  way  of  excellence  ;  or  Gibel  or  Jibe!  Moufa> 
“  the  mountain  of  Mofes.”  It  is  260  miles  from  Cairo, 
and  generally  it  requires  a  journey  of  ten  days  to  travel 
thither.  The  wildernefs  of  Sinai,  where  the  Ifraelites 
continued  incamped  for  almoft  a  year,  afcd  where  Mofes 
ere&ed  the  tabernacle  of  the  covenant,  is  confiderably 
elevated  above  the  reft  of  the  country  ;  and  the  afcent 
to  it  is  by  a  very  craggy  way,  thegrcateft  part  of  which 
is  cut  out  of  the  rock  ;  then  one  comes  to  a  large  fpace 
of  ground,  which  is  a  plain  furrounded  on  all  fides  by 
rocks  and  eminences,  whofe  length  is  nearly  12  miles. 
Towards  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  on  the  north  fide, 
two  high  mountains  (how  themfelves,  the  higheft  of 
which  is  called  Sinai  and  the  other  Horeb.  The  tops  of 
Horeb  and  Sinai  have  a  very  fteep  afcent,  and  do  not 
Hand  upon  much  ground,  in  cemparifon  to  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  height  ;  that  of  Sinai  is  at  leaft  one-third  part 
higher  than  the  other,  and  its  afcent  is  more  upright 
and  difficult. 

Niebuhr's  Two  German  miles  and  a  half  up  the  mountain 
j Traveis,  ftands  the  convent  of  St  Catharine.  The  body  of  this 
p.  103  monaftery  is  a  building  120  feet  in  length  and  almoft 
as  many  in  breadth.  Before  it  ftanda  another  fmall 
building,  in  which  is  the  only  gate  of  the  convent, 
which  remains  always  fhut,  except  when  the  biffiop  is 
here.  At  other  times,  whatever  is  introduced  within 
the  convent,  whether  men  or  provifions,  is  drawn  up  by 
the  roof  in  a  bafket,  and  with  a  cord  and  a  pulley.  The 
whole  building  is  of  hewn  {tone  ;  which,  in  fuch  a  de- 
fert,  muft  have  coft  prodigious  expence  and  pains.  Near 
this  chapel  iffiies  a  fountain  of  very  good  frelh  water  ; 
k  is  looked  upon  as  miraculous  by  fome  who  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  water  can  flow  from  the  brow  of  fo  high  and 
barren  a  mountain.  Five  or  fix  paces  from  it  they 
ffiow  a  ftone,  the  height  of  which  is  four  or  five  feet,  and 
breadth  about  three,  which,  they  fay,  is  the  very  ftone 
whence  Mofes  caufed  the  water  to  gufh  out.  Its  co¬ 
lour  is  of  a  fpotted  grey,  and  it  is  as  it  were  let  in  a 
kind  of  earth,  where  no  other  rock  appears.  This  ftone 
has  1 2  holes  or  channels,  which  are  about  a  foot  wide, 
whence  it  is  thought  the  water  came  forth  for  the  If- 
ixaelites  to  drink. 


Much  has  been  faid  of  the  writings  to  be  feen  at  SI-  Sfcap?r* 
nai  and  in  the  plain  about  it  ;  and  fuch  were  the  hopes 
of  difcoveries  refpe&ing  the  wanderings.of  the  Ifraelites 
from  thefe  writings,  that  Dr  Clayton  biffiop  of  Clogher 
offered  L.  500  Sterling  to  defray  the  expences  of  jour¬ 
ney  to  any  man  of  letters  who  would  undertake  to  co¬ 
py  them.  No  man,  we  believe,  undertook  this  talk  : 
and  the  accurate  Danifh  traveller  Niebuhr  found  110 
writings  there  but  the  names  of  perfons  who  had  vifited 
the  place  from  curiofity,  and  of  Egyptians  who  had 
chofen  to  be  buried  in  that  region. 

SINAPIS,  Mustard,  in  botany:  A  genus  0^  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  tetradynamia ,  and  to  the  or¬ 
der  o\  fill  juofa  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyffem  ranged  under 
the  39th  order,  Si/iquoft .  The  calyx  confifis  of  four 
expanding  ftrap-ftiaptd  deciduous  leaves ;  the  ungues  or 
bafes  of  the  petals  are  ffraight  ;  two  glandules  between 
the  fhorter  Jlamina  and  piftillum,  alfo  between  the 
longer  and  the  calyx.  There  are  17  fpecies  ;  the  arven- 
fis,  orientals,  braffieata,  alba,  nigra,  pyrenaica,  pubef- 
cens,  chinenfis,  juncea,  erncoides,  allion i,  hifpanica,  mil- 
lefoba,  incana,  laevigata,  cernua,  and  japonica.  Three 
of  thefe  are  natives  of  Britain  ;  the  alba,  nigra,  and  ar- 
venfis. 

1.  The  alba,  or  white  milliard,  which  is  generally  cul¬ 
tivated  as  a  falad  herb  for  winter  andfpring  ufe.  This 
rifes  with  a  branched  hairy  ftalk  two  feet  high ;  the 
leaves  are  deeply  jagged  on  their  edges  and  rough.  The 
flowers  are  difpofed  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  {landing  upon  horizontal  footftalks ;  they 
have  four  yellow  petals  in  form  of  a  crofs,  whjch  are 
fucceeded  by  hairy  pods,  that  end  with  long,  compref- 
fed,  oblique  beaks  ;  the  pods  generally  contain  four 
white  feeds. 

2.  T.  he  nigra,  or  common  muftard,  which  is  frequent¬ 
ly  found  growing  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Britain', 
but  is  alfo-  cultivated  in  fields  for  the  feed,  of  which 
the  fauce  called  muflanl  is  made.  This  rifes  with  a 
branching  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high-;  the  lower  leave*® 
are  large,  rough*,  and  very  like  thofe  of  turnip;  the 
upper  leaves  are  fmaller  and  lefs  jagged.  The  flowers 
are  fmall,  yellow,  and  grow  in  fpiked  clufters  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  p  they  have  four  petals  placed  in  form 
of  a  crofs,  and  are  fucceeded  by  imooth  four-cornered 
pods. 

3.  The  arvenfis,  grows  naturally  on  arable  land  in 
many  parts  of  Britain.  The  feed  of  this  is  commonly 
fold  under  the  title”  of  Durham  muflardfeed .  Of  this 
there  are  two  varieties*  if  not  diftindt  fpecies ;  the  one 
with  cut,  the  other  with  entire  leaves.  The  ftalks  rife 
two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  rough;  in  the  one  they  are 
jagged  like  turnip-leaves  ;  in  the  other  they  are  long  and 
entire.  The  flowers  arc  yellow  ;  the  pods  are  turgid, 
angular,  and  have  long  beaks. 

Mu-ffard,  by  its  acrimony  and  pungency,  ftfinnlates 
the  tolids,  and  attenuates  vifeid  juices;  and  hence  llandd 
defervediy  recommended  for  exciting  appetite,  affifting 
digeftion,  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions,  and  for  the 
other  purpofes*  of  the  acrid  plants  cal ltd  antfcorbutic,  It 
imparts  its  tafle  and  ftnell  in  perfedlion  to  aqueous  li-* 
quors,  and  by  diftillation  with  water  yields  an  effential 
oil  of  great  acrimony.  To  redlified  fpirit  its  feed# 
give  out  very  little  either  of  their  fmell  or  tafle.  Sub-* 
jeded  to  the  prefs,  they  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
mild  iafipid  oil?  which  is  as  free  from  acrimony  as  that 
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of  almonds.  They  are  applied  as  nn  external  Simulant  to  7 uli,  and  raw  dk. 
benumbed  or  paralytic  limbs;  to  parts  affe&ed  with  fixed 
vlieumatlc  pains  ;  and  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  in  the 
low  Rage  of  acute,  difeafes,  for  railing  the  pulfe  :  in  this 
Intention,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  powdered 
feeds  and  crumb  of  bread,  with  the  addition  fometimes 
•of  a  little  bruifed  garlic,  arc  made  into  a  cataplafm  with 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  vinegar. 

SINAPISM,  in  pharmacy,  an  external  medicine,  in 
form  of  a  cataplafm,  compofed  chiefly  of  miiftard-feed 
pulverized,  and  other  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 

SINCERITY,  honefty  of  intention,  freedom  from 
hypocrify.  See  Moral  Philosophy,  n°  I  ^7* 

SINCIPUT,  in  anatomy,  the  forepart  of  the  head, 
reaching  from  the  forehead  to  the  coronal  future. 

SINDY,  a  province  of  Hindoftan  Proper,  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  Makran,  a  province  of  Perfia  ;  on  the 
north  by  the  territories  of  the  king  ©f  Candahar  ;  on 
the  north-eaft  by  thofe  of  the  Seiks ;  on  the  eaft  by  a 
Tandy  defert  ;  and  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Cutch.  It  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  courfe  of  the  river  Sindeor  Indus  from 
its  mouth  to  Behker  or  Bhakor,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Moultan.  Reckoned  that  way,  it  is  300  miles  long  ; 
and  its  breadth,  in  its  wideft  part,  is  about  1 60.  In 
many  particulars  of  foil  and  climate,  and  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  furface,  Sindy  refembles  Egypt  ;  the 

lower  part. of  it  being  compofed  of  rich  vegetable  mould, 

and  extended  into  a  Vide  dell  ;  while  the  upper  part  of 
it  is  a  narrow  flip  of  country,  confined  on  one  fide  by  a 
■ridge  of  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  a  fandy  defert, 
the  river  Indus,  equal  at  leaft  to  the  Nile,  winding 
through  the  midft  of  this  level  valley,  and  annually 
overflowing  it.  During  great  part  of  the  fouth-weft 
snonfoon,  or  at  leaft  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft, 

•and  part  of  September,  which  is  the  rainy  feafon  in  molt 
other  parts  of  India,  the  atmofphere  is  here  generally 
clouded  ;  but  no  rain  falls  except  very  near  the  fea.  In¬ 
deed,  very  few  Ihowers  fall  during  the  whole  year  ; 
owing  to  which,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tandy 
deferts,  which  bound  it  on  the  eaft  and  on  the  north- 
weft,  the  heats  are  To  violent,  and  the  winds  from  thofe 
quarters  fo  pernicious,  that  the  houfes  are  contrived  To 
as  to  be  occafionally  ventilated  by  means  of  apertures 
on  the  tops  of  them,  refembling  the  funnels  of  fmall 
chimneys.  When  the  hot  winds  prevail,  the  windows 
are  clofely  (hut  ;  and  the  loweft  part  of  the  current 
of  air,  which  is  always  the  hotteft,  being  thus  exclu¬ 
ded,  a  cooler,  becaufe  more  elevated,  part  de fee nds  into 
the  houfe  through  the  funnels.  By  this  contrivance 
alfo  vaft  clouds  of  duft  are  excluded  ;  the  entrance  of 
which  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  render  the  houfes  un¬ 
inhabitable.  The  roofs  are  compofed  of  thick  layers 
of  earth  inftead  of  terraces.  Few  countries  are  more 
u n whole fome  to  European  conftitutions,  particularly 
the  lower  part  of  the  Delta.  The  prince  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  is  a  Mahometan,  tributary  to  the  king  of  Can¬ 
dahar.  He  refides  at  Hydrabad,  although  Tatta  is  the 
capital.  The  Hindoos,  who  were  the  oiiginal  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Sindy,  are  by  their  Mahometan  governors  treat¬ 
ed  with  great  rigour,  and  denied  the  public  exercife  of 
their  religion ;  and  this  feventy  drives  vaft  numbers  of 
them  into  other  countries.  The  inland  parts  of  Sindy 
produce  faltpetre,  fal-ammoniac,  borax,  bezoar,  lapis  la¬ 
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They  have  alfo  mamif a&ori$$  of 
cotton  and  (ilk  of  various  kinds;  and  they  make  fine 
cabinets,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  finely  lackered.  They 
alfo  export  great  quantities  of  butter,  clarified  and 
wrapt  up  in  duppas,  made  of  the  hides  of  cattle.  The 
ladies  wear  hoops  of  ivory  on  both  their  arms  and  legs, 
which  when  they  die  are  burnt  with  them.  They  have 
large  black  cattle,  excellent  mutton,  and  fmall  hardy 
hories  Their  wild  game  arc  deer,  hares,  antelopes, 
and  ft)xes,  which  they  hunt  with  dogs,  leopards,  and  a 
fmall  fierce  creature  called  a  fliiahgufh. 

SINE,  or  Right  Sine  of  an  Arch ,  in  trigonometry^ 
is  a  right  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  that  arch,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  radius  drawn  to  the  other  end  of  the 
arch  ;  being  always  equal  to  half  the  cord  of  twice  the 
arch.  See  Trigonometry  and  Geometry. 

SINECURE,  a  nominal  office,  which  has  a  revenue 
without  any  employment. 

SINEW,  a  tendon,  that  which  unites  the  mufcles  to 
the  bones. 

SINGING,  the  action  of  making  divers  inflexions 
of  the  voice,  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  correfpondent 
to  the  notes  of  a  long  or  piece  of  melody.  See  Me* 
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The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  learning  to  fing,  is  to 
raife  a  fcale  of  notes  by  tones  and  femitones  to  an  oc¬ 
tave,  and  defeend  by  the  fame  notes ;  and  then  to  rife 
and  fall  by  greater  intervals,  as  a  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
&c.  and  to  do  all  this  by  notes  of  different  pitch.  Then 
thefe  notes  are  represented  by  lines  and  fpaces,  to  which 
the  fyllables  fa9  fo /,  A,  mi9  are  applied,  and  the  pupil 
taught  to  name  each  line  and  fpace  thereby  ;  whence 
this  praXice  is  called  fol-faing,  the  nature,  reafon,  effects, 
Sec.  whereof,  fee  under  the  article  Solfaing. 

Singing  of  Birds.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
the  female  of  no  fpecies  of  birds  ever  Tings  :  with  birds 
it  is  the  reverfe  of  what  occurs  in  human  kind.  Among 
the  feathered  tribe,  all  the  cares  of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  tender;  fex;  theirs  is  the  fatigue  of  incubation  ;  and 
the  principal  fhare  in  nurfing  the  helplefs  brooi:  to  al¬ 
leviate  thefe  fatigues,  and  to  fupport  her  under  them, 
mature  hath  given  to  the  male  the  long,  with  all  the 
little  blandifliments  and  Toothing  arts ;  thefe  he  fondly 
exerts  (even  after  courtfhip)  on  fome  fpray  contiguous 
to  the  neft,  during  the  time  his  mate  is  performing  her 
parental  duties.  But  that  (he  fhould  be  filent  is  alfo 
another  wife  provifion  of  nature,  for  her  fong  would 
difeover  her  neft ;  as  would  a  gaudinefs  of  plumage, 
which,  for  the  fame  reafon,  Teems  to  have  been  denied 
her. 

On  the  fon^  of  birds  feverai  curious  experiments  and 
obfervations  have  been  made  by  the  Hon.  Dairies  Bar¬ 
rington.  See  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixiii. 

SINGULAR  number,  in  grammar,  that  number  of 
nouns  and  verbs  which  ftands  oppofed  to  plural.  See 
Grammar,  n#  14. 

SINISTER,  fomething  on  *r  towards  the  hfft  hand. 
Hence  fome  derive  the  word finfler ,  a  Jinrndo  ;  becaufe 
the  gods,  by  fuch  auguries,  permit  us  to  proceed  in  our 
defigns. 

Sinister,  is  ordinarily  ufed  among  us  for  unlucky; 
though,  in  the  facred  rites  of  divination,  the  Romans 
ufed  it  in  an  oppofite  fenfe.  Thus  avit  Jini/Pn,  or  a  bird 
on  the  left  hand,  was  efteemed  a  happy  omen ;  whence, 
l  in 
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5iriK«r  in  the  law  of  the  12  tables,  Ave  JniJlra  populi  magijler 

11  ejlo. 

Sipontum. J  0 

_ 1  Minister,  in  heraldry.  The  hinder  fide  of  an  ef- 

cutcheon  is  the  left-hand  liJe  ;  the  Unifier  chief,  the  left 
angle  of  the  chief ;  the  finifter  bafe,  the  left-hand  part 
of  the  bafe. 

Sinister  dfpefi,  amoiv;  aft  rollers,  is  an  appearance 
of  two  planets  happening  according  to  the  fuccefllon  of 
the  figns  ;  as  Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  gem  ini. 

SINISTRT,  a  fe£t  of  ancient  hereties,  thus  called 
becaufe  they  held  the  left  hand  in  abhorrence  and  made 
it  a  point  of  religion  not  to  receive  any  thing  there¬ 
with.  g 

SINKING  fund,  a  provifixm  made  by  parliament, 
confiding  of  the  Turplufage  of  other  funds,  intended  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  ; 
on  the  credit  of  which  very  large  fums  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  for  publie  ufes.  See  National  Dcut  and  Re- 
venue. 

SINOPICA  terra,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
a  red  earth  of  the  ochre  kind,  called  alfo  rubric*  Jino - 
pica,  and  by  fome  authors  Jin  opts .  It  is  a  very  clofe,  coin- 
pad,  and  weighty  earth,  of  a  fine  glowing  purple  co¬ 
lour.  It  is  of  a  pure  texture,  but  not  very  hard,  and 
of  an  even  but  dtifty  furface.  It  adheres  firmly  to  the 
tongue,  is  perfe&ly  fine  and  fmooth  to  the  touch,  does 
not  crumble  cafily  between  the  fingers,  and  ftains  the 
-  hands.  It  melts  very  flowiy  in  the  mouth/  is  perfectly 
pure  and  fine,  of  an  auftere  aflringent  tafte,  and  fer¬ 
ments  violently  with  aquafortis.  It  was  dug  in  Cappa¬ 
docia,  and  carried  for  fale  to  a  city  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  called  Sinope ,  whence  it  had  its  name.  It  is  now 
found  in  plenty  in  the  New  Jerfeys  in  America,  and  is 
called  by  the  people  there  bloodjlone.  Its.  fine  texture 
and  body,  with  its  high  florid  colour,  muft  make  it  very 
Valuable  to  painters  ;  and  from  its  aftringency  it  will 
probably  be  a  powerful  medicine. 

SINOPLE,  in  heraldry,  denotes  vert,  or  green  co¬ 
lour  in  armories. — Sinople  is  ufed  to  fignify  love,  youth, 
beauty,  rejoicing,  and  liberty  ;  whence  it  is  that  letters 
of  grace,  ambition,  legitimation,  Sc c.  arc  always  fealed 
with  green  wax.  * 

SINUOSITY,  a  feries  of  bends  and  turns  in  arches 
or  other  irregular  figures,  lometimes  jutting  out  and 
fometimes  falling  in. 

SINUS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  a  cavity  in  certain  bones 
and  other  parts,  the  entrance  whereof  is  ytry  narrow, 
and  the  bottom  wider  and  more  fpacions. 

Sinus,  in  furgery,  a  fit  tie  cavity  or  facculus,  fre¬ 
quently  formed  by  a  wound  or  ulcer,  wherein  pus  is  col- 
ledfed. 

SIPHON.  vSee  Hydrostatics*,  n°  25. 

SIPHONANTHUS,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  tetrandia  and  order  of  mono - 
gynia.  The  corolla  is  mdnopetalous,  funnel  fhaped  * 


the  tube  is  very  narrow,  and  much  longer  than  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  There  are  four  berries,  each  containing  one  feed. 
There  is  only  one  fpeeies,  the  indica . 

SIPONTUM,  Sepuntum,  or  Sipvs  (anc.  geoy.), 
a  town  of  Apulia,  fo  denominated  (according  to  Stra¬ 
bo)  from  the  great  quantity  oi  ft  pi#  or  cuttlefifh  that 
are  thrown  upon  the  coaft.  Liomed  is  fuppofed  by 
the  fame  author  to  have  been  the  founder-jof  this  place; 
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which  appears  from  Livy  to  have  become  a  colony  ofSipimeuIu* 
Roman  citizens.  In  the  early  ages  of  Chriftian  hicrar-  II 
chy,  a  bifhop  was  fixed  in  this  church  ;  but,  under  the  ,  sircnc*'  ti 
Lombards,  his  fee  was  united  to  that  of  Beneventum.  ' 

Being  a^ain  feparated,  Sipontum  became  an  archicpif. 
copal  diocefe  in  1094,  about  which  time  it  was  fo  ill 
treated  by  the  Barbarians,  that  it  never  recovered  its 
fplendour,  but  funk  into  fuch  mifery,  that  in  1  260  it, 
was  a  mere  defert,  from  the  want  of  inhabitants,  the 
decay  of  commerce,  and  the  infalubrity  of  the  air.  Man- 
11  ed  having  taken  thefe  circumllances  into  consideration, 
began  in  1261  to  build  a  new  city  on  the  fea-fhore,  to 
which  lie  removed  the  few  remaining,  Sipontir.es.  (See 
the  article  Manfredonia),  Sipontum  was  fituated  at 
the  di fiance  of  a  mile  from  the  fhore.  Excepting  a 
pait  of  its  Gothic  cathedral,  fcarcc  one  flone  of  the  an¬ 
cient  city  now  remains  upon  another. 

.  oIPUNCULUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  the 
mtejiina  clafs  of  worms  in  the  Linnsean  fyftem.  Its 
characters  are  thefe  :  the  body  is  round  and  don  ated  * 
the  mouth  attenuated  and  cylindrical  ;  and  the  lateral 
aperture  of  the  body  rugged.  There  are  two  fpeeies  4 
one  found  under  ftoncs  in  the  European,  and  the  other 
in  the  Indian  ocean. 

.  °^.a  knight  or  baronet,  which,  for 

diitmciion  s  fake,  as  it  is  now  given  indiferiminately  to 
all  mCn,4  is  always  prefixed  to  the  knight’s  Chriftian 
name,  either  in  fpeaking  or  writing  to  them. 

SIRCAR,  any  office  under  the  government  in  Hfn- 
doitan.  It  13  fometimes  ufed  for  the  date  of  govern¬ 
ment  ltfelf.  Likewife  a  province,  or  any  number  of 
1  ergunnahs  placed  under  one  head  in  the  government 
books,  for  eonvenieney  in  keeping  accounts.  In. com¬ 
mon  ufage  in  Bengal,  the  under  banyans  of  European 
gentleman  are  called  f rears. 

SIRE,  a  title  of  honour  formerly  given  to  the  king 
of  France  as  a  mark  of  fovereignty. 

Sire,  was  likewife  anciently  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
vnihjieur  and  feigneur,  and  applied  to  barons,  gentlemen, 
and  citizens. 

SIRLN.S,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  certain  celebrated 
loir ift relies  who  were  ranked  among  the  demigods  of 
antiquity.  Hyginus  places  their  birth  among  the  con- 
ftquences  of  the  rape  of  Proferpine.  Others  make 
them  daughters  of  the  river  AchcJoiis  and  one  of  the 
mu.es*.  The  number  of  the  Sirens  was  three;  and  *o„  - ,  i» 
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their  names  were  Parthtnope,  Lygea,  and  Leucofia.  Some  lib.  iv! 
mak«  them  halt  women  and  half  fift,  ;  others,  half  wo- 
men  and  half  birds.  There  are  antique  representations 
of  them  lull  lubliftmg  under  both  thefe  forms.  Paufa- 
nias  tells  us,  that  the  Sirens,  by  the  perfuation  of  Juno, 
challenged  the  Mtifes  to  a  trial  of  Hull  in  fmging ,  and 
thefe  having  vanquished  them,  plucked  the  goleen  tea- 
thers  from  the  wings  of  the  Sirens,  and  formed  them 
into  crowns,  with  which  they  adorned  their  own  heads,. 

The  Argonauts  are  laid  to  have  been  diverted  from  the 
enchantment  of  their  fongs  by  the  fuperior  ftrains  of 
Orpheus  :  Ulylfes,  however,  had  great  difficulty  in  fe. 
curing  himfelf  from  feduftion.  See  OJyf.  lib.  xii. 

Pope,  in  his  notes  to  the  twelfth  boik  of  the  Odyf 
fey,  obfcrvea,  the  critics  have  greatly  laboured  to  explain 
what  wag  the  foundation  ot  this  fidliou  of  the  Sirens 
We  are  told  by  fome,  that  the  Sirens  were-  queens  of 
certain  imall  iflauds  named  Sirenufa. ,  that  lie  near  Ca- 

pries  v 
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Siron*,  pi-aa  in  Italy,  and  chiefly  inhabited  the  promontory  of 
Kiren-  Minerva,  upon  the  top  of  which  that  goddefs  had  a 
temple,  as  lome  affirm,  built  by  Ulyffes.  Here  there 
was  a  renowned  academy,  in  the  reit*n  of  the  birens, 
famous  for  eloquence  and  the  liberal  fciences,  which 
gave  occafion  to  the  invention  of  this  fable  of  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  voice  and  attracting  fongs  of  the  Sirens. 
But  why  then  are  they  fabled  to  be  deftroyers,  and 
painted  in  fuch  dread  ul  colours  ?,  We  are  told,  that  at 
laft  the  ftudents  abufed  their  knowledge,  to  the  colour¬ 
ing  of  wrong,  the  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  fub- 
verflon  of  government :  that  is,  in  the  language  of  poe¬ 
try,  they  were  feigned  to  be  transformed  into  monitors, 
.and  with  their  mufic  to  have  enticed  paflengers  to  their 
ruin,  who  there  confumed  their  patrimonies,^  and  poi- 
foued  their  virtues  with  riot  and  effeminacy.  The  place 
is  now  called  Maja.  Some  wi  iters  tell  us  of  a  certain 
bay,  contracted  within  winding  ftraits  and  broken 
cliffs,  which,  by  the  finging  of  the  winds  and  beating 
of  the  waters,  returns  a  delightiul  harmony,  that  allures 
the  paffenger  to  approach,  who  is  immediately  thrown 
again!!  the  rocks,  and  fwallowed  up  by.  the  violent 
eddies.  Thus  Horace,  moraliiing,  calls  idlenefs  a  Si¬ 
ren. 

Vitanda  efl  improba  Siren 
Defidia. - - 

But  the  fable  may  be  applied  to  all  pleafures  in  ge¬ 
neral,  which,  ii  too  eagerly  pnrfued,  betray  the  incau¬ 
tious  into  ruin  ;  while  wife  men,  like  "Ulyffes,  making 
life  of  their  reafon,  flop  their  eais  againft  their  mfmua- 

tions.  ^ 

The  learned  Mr  Bryant  fays,  that  the  Sirens  were 
Cuthite  and  Canaanitifh  priefls,  who  had  founded  tem- 
pies  in  Sicily,  which  were  rendered  infamous  on  account 
of  the  women  who  officiated.  They  were  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  cruel  rites,  fo  that  the  (holes  upon  which  they 
refided  are  deferibed  as  covered  with  the  bones  of  men 
deitroyed  by  their  artifice.  Virgil.  JEneid.  lib.  v. 

v.  ^4-  .  ,  c- 

All  ancient  authors  agree  in  telling  us,  that  Sirens  in- 

habited  the  coatt  of  Sicily.  The  name,  according  to 
Boclmrt,  who  derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  language, 
Implies  a  fongitrefs.  Hence  it  is  probable,  fays  Dr  Bur¬ 
ney,  that  in  ancient  times  there  may  have  been  excellent 
fingers,  but  of  corrupt  morals,  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily, 
who,  by  feducing  voyagers,  gave  rife  to  this  fable. 
And  if  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  he  obferves, 
the  Mufes  are  not  the  only  pagan  divinities  who  pre- 
ferved  their  influence  over  mankind  in  modern  times  ; 
for  every  age  has  its  Sirens,  and  every  Siren  her  vota¬ 
ries  ;  when  beauty  and  talents,  both  powerful  in  them- 
feives,  are  united,  they  become  (till  more  attraftive. 

Sires,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  clafs  of  amphibia  and  the  order  of  meantes.  It  is 
a  biped,  naked,  and  furniffied  with  a  tail ;  the  feet  are 
brachiated  with  claws.  This  animal  was  difeovered  by 
Dr  Garden  in  Carolina  ;  it  is  found  in  fwampy  and 
r-^nmddy  places,  by  the  tides  of  pools,  under  the  trunks 
votivi.  ''  of  old  trees  that  hangover  the  water.  The  natives 
j>.  189.  call  it  by  the  name  of  mud-inguana.  Linnaeus  firft  ap¬ 
prehended,  that  it  was  the  larva  of  a  kind  of  lizard  ;• 
but  as  its  fingers  are  furniffied  with  claws,  and  it  makes 
a  croaking  tioife,  he  concluded  from  thefe  properties,  as 
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well  as  from  the  filiation  of  the  anus,  that  it  could  not  Sircx 

be  the  larva  of  the  lizard,  and  therefore  formed  of  it  a  II 
new  genus  under  the  name  of  ftren.  He  was  alfo  obli-  ,  /  ^ 

ged  to  eilablifh  for  this  uncommon  animal  a  new  order 
called  meantes  or  gliders  :  the  animals  of  which  are  am¬ 
phibious,  breathing  by  means  of  gills  and  lungs,  and 
furnilhed  with' arms  and  claws. 

SIREX,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  inters ,  and  to  the  order  of  hymenopter* . 

The  mouth  has  two  llrong  jaws  ;  there  are  two 
truncated  palpi  or  feelers,  filiform  antennae,  an  exferted, 
flitf,  ferrated  filing,  a  feflile,  mucronated  abdomen,  and 
lanceolated  wings.  There  are  feven  fpecies. 

SIRIUM,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  tetrandria  and  order  of  monogynia.  The 
calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  nedarium 
is  quadriphyilous  and  crowding  the  throat  ot  the  calyx ; 
the  o-ermen  is  below  the  corolla ;  the  ftigma  is  triHd, 
and  "the  berry  trilocular.  There  is  only  one  fpecies, 
the  myrtifolium. 

SIRIUS,  in  afiironomy,  a  bright  ftar  in  the  conftel- 
lation  Canis.  See  Astronomy,  n°  403,  &c. 

SIRLET  (Flavius),  an  eminent  Roman  engraveron 
precious  hones :  his  Lacoon,  and  reprefentations  in  mi¬ 
niature  of  antique  fiatues  at  Rome,  are  very  valuable 
and  fcarce.  He  died  in  1737- 

SIROCCO,  a  periodical  wind  which  generally  blows 
in  Italy  and  Dalmatia  every  year  about  .Eaiter.  It 
blows  from  the  fouth-eaft  by  fouth  :  it  is  attended  with 
heat,  but  not  rain ;  its  ordinary  period  is  twenty  Forth V 
days,  and  it  ufually  ceafesat  funiet.  When  the  fcirocco  Travel, 
does  not  blow  in  this  manner,  the  fummer  is  almofi:  free"** 
from  weiterly  winds,  whirlwinds,  and  ftorms.  This  * 
wind  is  prejudicial  to  plants,  drying  and  burning  up 
the  buds  ;  though  it  hurts  not  men  any  otherwife 
than  by  caufing  an  extraordinary.weaknefs  and  lafiltude ; 
inconveniences  that  are  fully  compenfated  by  a  plentiful 
h  flung,  and  a  good  ciop  of  corn  on  the  mountains.  In 
the  fummer  time,  when  the  vvefterly  wind  ceafes  for  a 
day,  it  is  a  iign  that  the  firocco  will  blow  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  ufually  begins  with  a  fort  of  whirl¬ 
wind. 

SISKIN.  See  Frinoilla. 

SISON,  bastard-stone  parsley,  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria , 
and  to  the  order  of  dtgynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
arranged  under  the  45th  order,  umbellate.  The  fruit 
is  egg-fhaped  and  ftreaked  ;  the  involucra  are  fnbtetra- 
phyllous.  There  are  feven  fpecies;  the  amomum,  inun¬ 
datum,  fegetum,  veiticillatum,  falfum,  canadenle,  and 
ammi.  The  four  firft  are  natives  of  Great  Britain. 

1 .  The  amomumy  common  barifard  parfiey ,  or  field  ltone- 
wort,  is  a  biennial  plant  about  three  feet  high,  growing 
wild  in  many  places  of  Britain.  Its  feeds  are  fmall, 
flriated,  of  an  oval  figure  and  brown  colour.  Their 
talte  is  warm  and  aromatic.  Their  whole  flavour  is  ex- 
traded  by  fpirit  of  wine,  which  elevates  very  little  of  it 
in  dift  illation  ;  and  hence  the  fpirituous  ex  trad  has  the 
flavour  in  great  perfection,  while  the  watery  extrad  has 
very  little.  A  tindnre  drawn  with  pure  fpirit  is  of  a 
green  colour.  The  feeds  have  been  eiteemed  aperient, 
diuretic,  and  carminative  ;  but  are  little  regarded  in  the 
prefent  pradice.  2.  The  inundatumy  leaft  water-parfnep. 

The  item  is  fcbout  eight  or  ten  inches  high,  branched, 
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Siftrum,  and  creeping:  the  leaves,  below  the  water,  are  ca- 
Sifym-  pillary  ;  above  it  arc  pinnated:  the  umbels  are  bifid, 
brium.  ,  gr0ws  in  ditches  and  ponds.  3.  Segetum ,  corn  par- 
'  r  ~v  /ley,  or  honeywort.  The  ftems  are  numerous,  {lender, 
flriated,  branched,  and  leaning ;  the  leaves  are  pinna¬ 
ted  ;  the  pinnae  are  oval,  pointed,  and  fer rated,  fix  or 
eiVht  pair,  and  one  at  the  end  ;  the  umbels  fmall  and 
drooping  ;  the  flowers  minute  and  white.  It  grows  in 
corn-fields  and  hedges.  4.  V erticillatum ,  verticillate  fi- 
fon,  has  fmall  leaves  in  whirls,  and  capillary  ;  the  Item 
is  two  feet,  with  few  leaves ;  the  common  umbel  is  com- 
pofed  of  8  or  10  rays,  the  partial  of  18  or  20;  both  in- ' 
voluera  are  compofed  of  five  or  fix  oval  acute  foliola;  the 
flowers  are  all  hermaphrodite,  and  the  petals  white. 

SISTRUM,  or  Cistrum,  a  kind  of  ancient  mufi- 
cal  inftrument  ufed  by  the  priefts  of  Ifis  and  Oliris. 
It  is  deferibed  by  Spon  as  of  an  oval  form,  in  manner 
of  a  racket,  with  three  (licks  traverfing  it  breadthwife ; 
which  playing  freely  by  the  agitation  of  the  whole  in¬ 
ftrument,  yielded  a  kind  of  found  which  to  them  feem* 
ed  melodious.  Mr  Malcolm  takes  the  fiftrum  to  be  no 
better  than  a  kind  of  rattle.  Oifelius  obierves,  that  the 
fiftrum  is  found  reprefented  on  feveral  medals,  and  on 
talifmans. 

SISYMBRIUM,  water-cresses,  in  botany  :  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  tetradynamia , 
and  to  the  order  of fdiquofa  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
ranged  under  the  39th  order,  Si/iquofa .  The  filiqua, 
or  pod,  opens  with  valves  fomewhat  ftraight.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  and  corolla  are  expanded".  There  are  29  fpecies,  of 
which  eight  are  natives  of  Britain  ;  the  nailurtium,  or 
common  water-crefs  ;  fylveftre,  water-rocket  ;  amphi- 
bium,  water-radifh  ;  terreftre,  annual  water-radifh  ; 
monenfe  ;  fophia,  flixweed  ;  irio,  broad- leaved  hedge- 
muftard. 

1.  The  nafturtium  grows  on  the  brinks  of  rivulets  and 
water  ditches.  The  leaves  have  from  6  to  8  pair  of 
fmooth  fuceulent  and  feflile  pinnie ;  the  flowers  are 
fmall  and  white,  and  grow  in  (hort  fpikes  or  tufts.  The 
leaves  of  water-crefles  have  a  moderately  pungent  tafle, 
emit  a  quick  penetrating  fmell,  like  that  of  muftard  feed, 
but  much  weaker.  Their  pungent  matter  is  taken  up 
both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua,  and  accompa¬ 
nies  the  aqueous  juice,  which  Hues  copioufly  upon  ex- 
J Lewis's  prefiion.  It  is  very  volatile,  fc  as  to  arife  in  great  part 

Materim  jn  dlftftlation  with  re&ified  fpirit,  as  well  as  with  water, 
MedUa-  and  almoft  totally  to  exhale  in  drying  the  leaves,  or  in- 
fpiflating  by  the  gentleft  heat  to  the  confiftence  of  an 
extra&,  either  the  expreffed  juiee,  or  the  watery  or 
fpirituous  tindlures.  Both  the  mfpiflated  juice,  and  the 
watery  extra&,  difeover  to  the  talle  a  faline  impregna¬ 
tion,  and  in  keeping  throw  up  cryftalline  efflorescences 
to  the  furface.  On  diftilling  confiderable  quantities  of 
the  herb  with  water,  a  fmall  proportion  of  a  fubtile  vo¬ 
latile  very  pungent  oil  is  obtained. 

Woodville's  Water-creftes  obtain  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica 
Medical  for  their  antifcorbutic  qualities,  which  have  been  long 
Botany,  very  generally  acknowledged  by  phyficians.  Phey  are 
I^’  alfo  fuppofed  to  purify  the  blood  and  humours,  and  to 
open  vifceral  obftrudtions.  *1  bey  are  nearly  allied  to 
feurvy-grafs,  but  are  more  mild  and  pleafant,  and  for  this 
reafon  are  frequently  eaten  as  falad.  In  the  pharma¬ 
copoeias  the  juice  of  this  plant  is  directed  with  that  of 
feurvy-grafs  and  Seville  oranges  :  and  Dr  Cullen  has  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  addition  of  acids  renders  the  juices  of 
Vql.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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the  plant#  filiquofse  more  certainly  effcClual,  by  deter-  Sifym- 
mining  them  more  powerfully  to  an  acefcent  fermenta- 
tion.  #  sicta. 

2.  Silveftre,  or  water-rocket.  The  ftem  is  weak,  1 - ^ — 

branched,  and  above  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  pinnated  ;  Berkenbout', 
the  pinnae  lance-fhaped,  and  ferrated  ;  the  flowers  fmall, 

and  yellow  ;  and  grow  frequently  in  (hallow  water.  Hijfory* 

3.  Amphibium,  or  water- rahfh.  The  ftem  is  firm, 
eredl,  and  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  pin- 
natilid,  and  ferrated  ;  .the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  in 
fpikes  ;  the  pods  are  fomewhat  oval,  and  fliort.  It 
grows  in  water. 

4.  Terreftre,  or  land-rocket.  The  leaves  are  pinna- 
tifid  ;  the  pods  are  filled  with  feed  ;  the  root  is  annual, 
and  white  ;  the  ftem  is  angular,  red-green,  and  fmooth. 

5.  Murale,  or  wall-rocket.  The  ftems  are  rough,  and 
about  eightinches  high  ;  the  leaves  grow  on  foot-ftalks, 
lance-fhaped,  fmooth,  fmuated,  and  ferrated;  the  flowers 
are  yellow ;  the  pods  a  little  comprefied,  and  (lightly 
carinated.  It  grows  on  fandy  ground  in  the  North, 

Anglefea,  See.  ^ 

6.  Monenfe,  or  yellow  rocket.  The  ftem  is  fmooth, 
and  about  6  or  8  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  are  pinnatifid; 
the  pinnse  remote,  generally  7  pair ;  the  flower  is  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  petals  entire  ;  the  calyx  is  clofed.  It  grows 
in  the  Ifle  of  Man. 

7.  Irio,  broad  leaved  rocket,  or  hedge  muftard  ;  the 
ftem  is  fmooth,  and  about  two  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are 
broad,  naked,  pinnated,  and  halberd  fhaped  at  the  end  ; 
the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  the  pods  creel.  It  grows 
on  wafte  ground. 

8.  Sophia,  flixweed.  The  ftem  is  firm,  branched,  and 
two  or  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  are  multifid  ;  the  feg- 
ments  are  narrow  ;  the  flowers  are  yellow  ;  the  petals 
much  lefs  than  the  calyx ;  the  pods  are  long,  ftifF,  curved, 
without  ftyle,  and  eredl ;  the  feeds  are  minute,  and  yel¬ 
low.  It  grows  on  walls,  wafte  ground,  See. 

SISYPHUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  de- 
feendents  of  Eolns,  married  Merope,  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  who  bore  him  Glaucus.  He  refided  at  E- 
pyra  in  Peloponnefus,  and  was  a  very  crafty  man. 

Others  fay,  that  he  was  a  Trojan  fecretary,  who  was 
punifhed  for  difeovering  fecrets  of  date  ;  and  others 
again,  that  he  was  a  notorious  robber,  killed  by  Tlie- 
feus.  However,  all  the  poets  agree  that  he  was  punifli- 
ed  in  Tartarus  for  his  crimes,  by  rolling  a  great  (tone 
to  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  conftantly  recoiled,  and, 
rolling  down  incefiantly,  renewed  his  labour. 

SISYRINCHIUM,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  gytiandria,  and  order  of  trian- 
dria;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranged  under  the  6th  or¬ 
der,  EnJaU.  The  fpatha  is  diphyllous  ;  there  are  6 
plane  petals-  The  capfule  is  trilocular  and  inferior. — 

There  are  two  fpecies,  the  bermudiana  and  palmifo- 
linm. 

,  SITE,  denotes  the  fituation  of  an  houfe,  Sec. 
and  fometimes  the  ground-plot  or  foot  of  earth  it 
(lands  on. 

SI  PTA  Nuthatch,  in  ornithology  :  A  genus  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  aves ,  and  order  of  pica.  It  is 
thus  characterized  by  Dr  Latham.  The  bill  is  for  the  Latham's 
mod  part  ftraight ;  on  the  lower  mandible  there  is  a  Omitholo - 
fmall  angle  ;  noftrils  fmall,  covered  with  bridles  refleCt-  gyt  voi- 
ed  over  them;  tongue  (hort,  horny  at  the  end,  and^*  &c> 
iaeged  ;  toes  placed  three  forward  and  one  backward  ; 
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Sit'a  the  middle  toe  joined  clofely  at  the  bafe  to  both 
the  outraoft  ;  back  toe  as  large  as  the  middle  one. — 
d.  i  There  are  1 1  fpecies  :  the  europaea,  canadenfis,  caroli- 
nenfis,  jamaieenfis,  pufilla,  major,  nasvia,  furinamenfis, 
cafra,  longirofira,  and  clitoris.  The  europaea,  or  nut¬ 
hatch,  is  in  length  near  five  inches  three-quarters, 
in  breadth  nine  inches;  the  bill  is  ffrong  and  ftraight, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  the  upper  man¬ 
dible' black,  the  lower  white  :  the  irides  are  hazel  ;  the 
crown  oi  the  head,  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings,  of  a 
fine  bluifh  grey  ;  a  black  llroke  paffes  over  the  eye  from 
the  mouth  :  the  cheeks  and  chin  are  white  ;  the  bread 
and  belly  of  a  dull  orange-colour ;  the  quill-feathers 
dufky  ;  the  wings  underneath  are  marked  with  two 
fpots,  011c  white  at  the  root  of  the  exterior  quills,  the 
other  black  at  the  joint  of  the  baftard-wing  ;  the  tail 
confills  of  twelve  feathers  ;  the  two  middle  are  grey, 
the  two  exterior  feathers  tipt  with  grey  ;  then  fncceeds 
a  tranfverfc  white  fpot  ;  beneath  that  the  reft  is  black  ; 
the  legs  are  of  a  pale  yellow  ;  the  back  toe  very  ftrong, 
and  the  claws  large.  The  female  is  like  the  male,  but 
kfs  in  fize,  and  weighs  commonly  5  or  at  moil  6  drams. 
The  eggs  are  fix  or  feven  in  number,  of  a  dirty  white, 
dotted  with  rufous;  thefe  are  depofited  in  fome  hole  of 
a  tree,  frequently  one  which  has  been  deferted  by  a 
woodpecker,  on  the  rotten  wood  mixed  with  a  little 
mofs,  &c.  If  the  entrance  be  too  large,  the  bird  nice¬ 
ly  flops  up  part  of  it  with  clay,  leaving  only  a  fmall 
hole  for  itfelf  to  pafs  in  and  out  by.  While  the  hen  is 
fitting,  if  any  one  puts  a  bit  of  ftick  into  the  hole,  fire 
hides  like  a  fnake,  and  is  fo  attached  to  her  eggs,  that 
{he  will  fooner  fuffer  any  one  to  pluck  off  her  feathers 
than  fly  away.  During  the  time  of  incubation,  the 
male  fupplies  her  with  fuftenance,  with  all  the  tendernefs 
of  an  affectionate  mate. 

The  bird  runs  up  and  down  the  bodies  of  trees,  like 
the  woodpecker  tribe  ;  and  feeds  not  only  on  infedts, 
hut  nuts,  of  which  it  lays  up  a  confiderable  provifion  in 
the  hollows  of  trees.  “  It  is  a  pretty  fight,  fays  Mr 
Willoughby,  to  fee  her  fetch  a  nut  out  of  her  hoard, 
place  it  faft  in  a  chink,  and  then.  Handing  above  it  with 
its  head  downwards,  ftriking  it  with  all  its  force,  break 
the  fhell,  and  catch  up  the  kernel.  It  is  fuppofed  not 
to  deep  perched  on  a  twig  like  other  birds  ;  for  when 
confined  in  a  cage,  it  prefers  fleeping  in  a  hole  oy  cor¬ 
ner.  When  at  reft  it  keeps  the  head  down.  In  autumn 
it  begins  to  make  a  chatteiing  noife,  being  filent  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year.”  -  Dr  Plott  tells  us,  that  this 
bird,  by  putting  its  bill  into  a  crack  in  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  can  make  fuch  a  violent  found  as  if  it  was  rending 
afnnder,  fo  that  the  noife  may  Tie  heard  at  leaft  twelve 
fcore  yards. 

SITOPHYL AX,2m?vx«$,formedfrom  “corn,” 
and  pvxa?,  “  keeper,”  in  antiquity,  an  Athenian  magi- 
flrate,  who  had  the  fuperintendence  of  the  corn,  and 
was  to  take  care  that  nobody  bought  more  than  was  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  provifion  of  his  family.  By  the  Attic 
laws,  particular  perfons  were  prohibited  from  buying 
more  than  fifty  meafures  of  wheat  a  man ;  and  that  fuch 
perfons  might  not  purchafe  more,  the  fitophylax  was 
appointed  to  fee  the  laws  properly  executed.  It  was  a 
capital  crime  to  prevaricate  in  it.  There  were  15  of 
thefe  Jitophylaces ,  ten  for  the  city,  and  five  for  the  Pi- 
reasus. 

SIVA*  a  name  given  by  the  Hindoos  to  the  Supreme 


Being,  when  confidered  as  the  avenger  or  deftroyer.  Sir  Siva, 
William  Jones  has  fhown  that  in  feveral  refpedls  the  cha-  s*urru 
ra&er  of  Jupiter  and  Siva  are  the  fame.  As  Jupiter 
overthrew  the  Titans  and  giants,  fo  did  Siva  overthrow p  a  ches 
the  Daityas,  or  children  of  Diti,  who  frequently  rebel¬ 
led  againft  Heaven  ;  and  as  duiing  the  conteft  the  god 
of  Olympus  was  furnifhed  with  lightning  and  thunder¬ 
bolts  by  an  eagle,  fo  Brahma,  who  is  fometimes  repre- 
fented  riding  on  the  Garuda,  or  eagle,  prefented  the 
god  of  deflru&ion  with  fiery  {hafts.  Siva  alfo  corre- 
fponds  with  the  Stygian  Jove,  or  Pluto  ;  for,  if  we  can 
rely  on  a  Perlian  tranflation  of  the  Bhagavat ,  the  fove- 
reign  of  Patala,  or  the  infernal  regions,  is  the  king  of 
ferpents,  named  Sefatiaga,  who  is  exhibited  in  painting 
and  fculpture,  with  a  diadem  and  feeptre,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Pluto.  There  is  yet  another  attribute  of 
Siva,  or  Mahadeva,  by  which  lie  is  vifibly  diftinguilhed 
in  the  drawings  and  temples  of  Bengal.  To  deflrov,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Vedantis  of  India,  the  Sufis  off  Periia* 
and  many  philofophers  of  our  European  fchools,  is  only 
to  generate  and  reproduce  in  another  form.  Hence  the 
god  of  deftnuftion  is  holden  in  this  country  to  prefide 
over  generation,  as  a  fymhol  of  which  he  rides  on  a  white 
bull.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  loves  and  feats  of  Jupicer 
Genitor  (not  forgetting  the  white  bull  of  Europa),  and 
his  extraordinary  title  of  Lapis,  for  which  no  fatisfac- 
tory  reafon  is  commonly  given,  have  a  connection  with 
the  Indian  philofopliy  and  mythology? 

SIUM,  Water  Parsnep,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clals  of pentandria,  and  order  of 
digynla ,  and  in 4  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the 
45  th  order,  Umbel  lata.  The  fruit  is  a  little  ovated,  and 
ftreaked.  The  involucrum  is  polyphyllous,  and  the  pe¬ 
tals  are  heart-fhaped.  There  are  12  fpecies;  the  lati- 
folium,  anguftifolium,  nodiflorum,  fifarum,  ninfi,  rigi- 
dius,  japonicum,  falearica,  grascum,  ficulum,  repens* 
and  decumbens.  The  three  firft  are  natives  of  Britain. 

1.  The  latifolium ,  or  great  water-parfnep,  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  many  places  both  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  on  the  fides  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivulets.  The 
{talk  is  ereCt  and  furrowed,  a  yard  high  or  more.  The 
leaves  are  pinnated  with  tlnee  or  four  pair  of  large  el¬ 
liptic  pinnse,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  all  ierrated 
on  the  edges.  The  ftalk  and  branches  are  terminated 
with  ere<ft  umbels,  which  is  the  chief  charactenltic  of 
the  fpecies.  Cattle  are  faid  to  have  run  mad  by  feed¬ 
ing  upon  this  plant.  2.  The  anguft  folium,  or  narrow¬ 
leaved  water-parfnep,  has  pinnated  leaves ;  the  axillary 
umbels  are  pedunculated,  and  the  general  involucrum  is 
pinnatifid.  It  grows  in  ditches  and  rivulets,  but  is  not 
common.  3.  The  nodiflorum ,  reclining  water-parinep, 
has  pinnated  leaves,  but  the  axillary  umbels  are  feffile;. 

It  grows  on  the  fides  of  rivulets. 

The  fum  flfarum,  or  fkirret,  is  a  native  of  China,  but  has. 
been  for  a  long  time  cultivated  in  Europe,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Germany.  The  root  is  a  bunch  of  flefhy  fibres,, 
each  of  which  is  about  as  thick  as  a  finger,  but  very  un¬ 
even,  covered  with  a  whitifh  rough  bark,  and  has  a  hard 
core  or  pith  running  thro’  the  centre.  From  the  crown; 
of  this  bunch  come  feveral  winged  leaves,  eonfiftingof  two. 
or  three  pair  of  oblong  dentated  lobes  each,  and  termina¬ 
ted  by  an  odd  one.  The  ftalk  rifes  to  about  two  feet,  is- 
fet  with  leaves  at  the  joints,  and  breaks  into  branches 
towards  the  top,  each  terminating  with  an  umbel  of 
fmall  white  flowers,  which,  are  fucceeded  by  ftriatetf 
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Six  e'erks  feeds  like  thofe  of  parfley.  Skirrets  come  neared  to 
parfneps  of  any  of  the  efctilent  roots,  both  for  flavour 
,  and  nutritive  qualities.  They  are  rather  Tweeter  than 
the  parfnep,  and  therefore  to  fome  few  palates  are  not 
altogether  fo  agreeable. 

Mr  Margraaf  extra&ed  from  *  lb.  of  ikirret  root  i-J- 
ounces  of  pure  fugar. 

SIX-Clerks,  officers  in  chancery  of  great  account, 
next  in  degree  below  the  twelve  mailers,  whofe  bufinefs 
is  to  inrol  commiffions,  pardons,  patents,  warrants,  &c. 
which  pafs  the  great  feal,  and  to  tranfaft  and  die  all 
proceedings  by  bill,  anfwer,  See.  They  were  anciently 
cferici ,  and  forfeited  their  places,  if  they  married  ;  but 
when  the  conditution  of  the  court  began  to  alter,  a  law 
was  made  to  permit  them  to  marry.  Stat.  14.  and  15. 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  8.  They  are  alfo  folicitors  for  parties 
in  fuits  depending  ‘in  the  court  of  chancery.  Under 
them  are  6  deputies  and  60  clerks,  who,  with,  the  under 
clerks,  do  the  bufinefs  of  the  office. 

SIX  Nations.  See  Niagara. 

SIXTH,  in  mufic,  one  of  the  Ample  original  con¬ 
cords,  or  harmonical  intervals.  See  Interval. 

SIXTUS  V’.  (Pope),  was  born  the  13th  December 
1521,  in  La  Marca,  a  village  in  the  feigniory  of  Mont¬ 
alto.  His  father,  Francis  Peretti,  was  a  gardener,  and 
his  mother  a  fervant  maid.  He  was  their  elded  child, 
and  was  called  Felix.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
hired  out  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  ts  keep 
fheep  ;  but  difobliging  his  mailer,  he  wasl  foon  after 
degraded  to  be  keeper  of  the  hogs.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  employment  when  Father  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  Selleri,  a  Francifcan  friar,  afked  the  road  to  Af- 
o©li,  where  he  was  going  to  preach.  Young  Felix 
concluded  him  thither,  and  druck  the  father  fo  much 
with  his  converfation  and  eagernefs  for  knowledge,  that 
he  recommended  him  to  the  fraternity  to  which  he  had 
come.  Accordingly  he  was  received  among  them,  in- 
veded  with  the  habit  of  a  lay  brother,  and  placed  un¬ 
der  the  facridan,  to  affill  in  fweeping  the  church,  lighting 
the  candles,  and  other  offices  of  that  nature  $  lor  which 
lie  was  to  be  taught  the  refponfes,  and  the  rudiments 
of  grammar.  His  progrefs  in  learning  was  fo  furpriling, 
that  at  the  age  of  14  he  was  thought  qualified  to  be¬ 
gin  his  noviciate,  and  was  admitted  the  year  following 
to  make  his  profeffion. 

He  purfned  his  dudies  with  fuch  unwearied  affidnity, 
that  he  was  foon  reckoned  equal  to  the  bed  difpntants. 
He  was  ordained  pried  in  1545*  when  he  affumed  the 
name  of  Father  Montalto  ;  foon  after  he  took  his  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree,  and  was  appointed  profeffor^  of  theology 
at  Sienna.  It  was  then  that  he  fo  effectually  recom¬ 
mended  himfelf  to  Cardinal  di  Carpi,  and  his  fecretary 
Boffius,  that  they  ever  remained  his  deady  friends. 
Meanwhile  the  fe verity  and  obdinacy  of  his  temper 
inceffantly  engaged  him  in  difputes  with  his  monas¬ 
tic  brethren.*  His  reputation  for  eloquence,  which 
was  now  fpread  over  Italy,  about  this  time  gain¬ 
ed  him  fome  new  friends.  Among  tliefe  were  the 
Colonna  family,  and  Father  Ghifilieri,  by  whofe  recom¬ 
mendation  he  was  appointed  inqu  ill  tor-general  at  Ve¬ 
nice  ;  but  he  cxercifed  that  office  with  fb  much  feveri- 
ty,  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  precipitately  from  that 
city.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made 
procurator-general  of  his  order,  and  foon  after  accom¬ 
panied  Cardinal  Buon  Compagnon  into  Spain,  as  a 


chaplain  and  confultor  to  the  inquifition.  There  lie 
was  treated  with  great  refpe£l,  and  liberal  offers  were 
made  him  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  Spain,  which, 
however,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept. 

In  the  mean  time,  news  were  brought  to  Madrid  that 
Pius  IV.  was  dead,  and  that  Father  Ghifilieri,  who 
had  been  made  Cardinal  Alexandrino  by  Paul  IV.  bad 
fucceeded  him  under  the  name  of  Pius  V.  Tliefe 
tidings  filled  Montalto  with  joy,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon,  for  he  was  immediately  invefted  by  the  pontiff  with 
new  dignities.  He  was  made  general  of  his  order,  bi- 
fhop  of  St  Agatha,  was  foon  after  raifed  to  the  digni¬ 
ty  of  cardinal,  and  received  a  penfion.  About  this 
time  he  was  employed  by  the  Pope  to  draw  up  the  bill 
of  excommunication  againll  Queen  Elizabeth. 

He  began  now  to  call  his  eyes  upon  the  papacy  $ 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  formed  and  executed  a  plan 
of  hypocrify  with  unparalleled  conftancy  and  fuccefs. 
He  became  humble,  patient,  and  affable.  He  changed 
his  drefs,  his  air,  his  words,  and  his  a&ions,  fo  com¬ 
pletely,  that  his  moll  intimate  friends  declared  him  a 
new  man.  Never  was  there  fuch  an  abfolute  vic¬ 
tory  gained  over  the  paffions  ;  never  was  a  fictitious 
cliaraCler  fo  long  maintained,  nor  the  foibles  of  human 
nature  fo  artfully  concealed.  He  courted  the  ambaffa- 
dors  of  every  foreign  power,  but  attached  himfelf  to 
the  interefts  of  none;  nor  did  he  accept  a  fingle  favour 
that  would  have  laid  him  under  any  peculiar  obligation. 
He  had  formerly  treated  his  relations  with  the  greateft: 
tendernefs,  but  he  now  changed  his  behaviour  altoge¬ 
ther.  When  his  brother  Anthony  came  to  vilit  him, 
he  lodged  him  in  an  inn,  and  fent  him  home  next  day, 
charging  him  to  inform  his  family  that  lie  was  now  dead 
to  his  relations  and  the  world. 

When  Pius  V.  died  in  1572,  he  entered  the  conclave 
with  the  other  cardinals,  but  feemed  altogether  indiffe¬ 
rent  about  the  ele&ion,  and  never  left  his  apartment  ex¬ 
cept  to  his  devotion.  When  folicited  to  join  any  party, 
lie  declined  it,  declaring  that  he  was  of  no  confequence, 
and  that  he  would  leave  the  choice  of  a  Pope  entirely 
to  perfons  of  greater  knowledge  and  experience.  When 
Cardinal  Buon  Compagnon,  who  affumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  XII 1.  was  eleCled,  Montalto  affured  him  that 
he  never  wifhed  for  any  thing  fo  much  in  his  life,  and 
that  he  would  always  remember  his  goodnefs,  and  the 
favours  he  had  conferred  on  him  in  Spain.  But  the 
new  Pope  treated  him  with  the  greateft  contempt,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  penfion.  The  cardinals  alfo,  de¬ 
ceived  by  his  artifices,  paid  him  no  greater  refpedl, 
and  ufed  to  calhhim,  by  way  of  ridicule,  the  Roman 
bead  ;  the  afs  of  La  Marca. 

He  now  affumed  all  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  his 
head  hung  down  upon  his  fhoulders  ;  he  tottered  as  he 
walked,  and  fupported  himfelf  on  a  ftaff.  His  voice 
became  feeble,  and  was  often  interrupted  by  a  cough  fo 
exceedingly  fevere,  that  it  feemed  every  moment  to 
threaten  his  diffolution.  He  interfered  in  no  public 
tranfaClions,  but  fpent  his  whole  time  in  a6ts  of  devo¬ 
tion  and  benevolence.  Mean  time  he  conftantly  em¬ 
ployed  the  ableft  fpies,  who  brought  him  intelligence 
of  every  particular. 

When  Gregory  XIII.  died  in  1585,  he  entered  the 
conclave  with  the  greateft  reludlance,  and  immediately 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  chamber,  and  was  no  more 
thought  of  than  if  he  had  not  exifted.  When  he  went 
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to  mafsj  for  which  purpofe  alone  he  left  Ills  apartment, 
he  aopeared  perfe&ly  indifferent  about  the  event  ot  the 
election.  He  joined  no  party,  yet  flattered  all. 

He  knew7  early  that  there  would  be  great  divifions 
in  the  conclave,  and  he  was  aware  that  when  the  leaders 
of  the  different  parties  were  difappointed  in  their  own 
views,  they  all  Frequently  agreed  in  the  ele&ion  of  forne 
old  and  infirm  cardinal,  the  length  of  vvhofe  life  would 
merely  enable  them  to  prepare  themfelves  fufficiently 
for  the  next  vacancy.  Thefe  views  dire&ed  his  conduct, 
nor  was  he  miftaken  in  his  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

Three  cardinals,  the  leaders  of  oppofite  fadlions,  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  procure  the  election  which  each  of  them 
wifhed,  unanimoufly  agreed  to  make  choiee  of  Mont- 
alto.  When  they  came  to  acquaint  him  with  their  in¬ 
tention,  lie  fell  into  filch  a  violent  ft  of  coughing  that 
every  perfon  thought  he  would  expire  on  the  fpot.  Pie 
told  them  that  his  reign  would  laft  but  a  few  days  *, 
that,  befides  a  continual  difficulty  of  breathing,  lie 
wanted  ftrength  to  fupport  fuch  a  weight,  and  that  his 
{mail  experience  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  fo  impor¬ 
tant  a  charge.  He  conjured  them  all  three  not  to 
abandon  him,  but  to  take  the  whole  weight  of  affairs 
upon  their  own  fhoulders  ;  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  accept  the  mitre  upon  any  other  terms  :  “  If  you 
are  refolved,”  added  he,  “  to  make  me  Pope,  it  will 
only  be  placing  yourfelves  on  the  throne.  For  my  part, 
I  {hall  be  fatisfied  with  the  bare  title.  Let  the  world 
call  me  Pope,  and  I  make  you  heartily  welcome  to  the 
power  and  authority.  The  cardinals  fvvallowed  the  bait, 
and  exerted  themfelves  fo  effedlually  that  Montalto  was 
ele&ed.  He  now  pulled  off  the  mafic  which  he  had 
worn  for  14  years.  No  fooner  was  his  ele&ion  fecured, 
than  he  ftarted  from  his  feat,  flung  down  his  flaff  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  and  appeared  almofl  a  foot  taller 
than  he  had  done  for  feveral  years. 

When  he  wa3  afked,  according  to  cuftom,  if  he  would 
accept  of  the  Papacy,  he  replied,  “  It  is  trifling  to  afle 
whether  I  will  accept  what  I  have  already  accepted. — 
However,  to  i'atisfy  any  fcruple  that  may  arife,  I  tell 
you  that  I  accept  it  with  great  pleafurs,  and  would  ac¬ 
cept  another  if  I  could  get  it ;  for  I  find  myfelf  able, 
by  the  Divine  afMance,  to  manage  two  papacies.”  His 
former  complaifance  and  humility  difappeared,  together 
with  his  infirmities,  and  he  now  treated  all  around  him 
with  referve  and  haughtinefs.  The  firfl  care  of  Six¬ 
tus  V.  the  name  which  Montalto  affumed,  was  to  cor- 
re£!  the  abufes,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  enormities,  which, 
were  daily  committed  in  every  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
ftate.  The  lenity  of  Gregory's  government  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  general  licentioufnefs  of  manners,  which  burlt 
forth  with  great  violence,  after  that  Pontiff's  death. 
It  had  been  ufual  with  former  Popes  to  releafe  delin¬ 
quents  on  the  day  of  their  coronation,  who  were  there¬ 
fore  accullomed  to  furrender  themfelves  voluntary  pri- 
foners  immediately  after  the  ele&ion  of  the  Pope.  At 
prefent,  however,  they  were  fatally  difappointed. — 
When  the  governor  of  Rome  and  the  keeper  of  St 
Angelo  waited  on  his  Holiriefs,  to  know  his  intention 
in  this  particular,  he  replied,  “  What  have  you  to  do 
with  pardons,  and  releafing  of  prifoners  ?  Is  it  not  fuf-. 
fleient  that  our  predeceffor  has  fnffered  the  judges  to 
remain  unemployed  thefe  13  years?  Shall  we  alfo  {lain 
our  pontificate  with  the  fame  negledl  of  jnflice  ?  We 
have  too  long  fees,  with  inexpreflible  concern,  the  prodi¬ 


gious  decree  of  wickednefs  that  reigns  in  the  date  to  Six 
think  of  granting  pardons.  Let  the  prifoners  be  brought  >— * > 
to  a  fpeedy  trial,  and  punifhed  as  they  deferve,  to  fhow 
the  world  that  Divine  Providence  lias  called  us  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  to  reward  the  good,  and  challife  the 
wicked ;  that  we  bear  not  the  fword  in  vain,  but  are  the 
minifters  of  God,  and  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  on 
them  that  do  evil.” 

He  appointed  commiffioners  to  infpetl  the  condudi 
of  the  judges,  difplaced  tliofe  who  were  inclined  to  le¬ 
nity,  and  put  others  of  fevere  dilpofitions  in  their  room.. 

He  offered  rewards  to  any  perfon  who  could  convidt 
them  of  corruption  or  partiality.  He  ordered  the  fyn- 
dics  of  all  the  towns  and  figniories  to  make  out  a  com¬ 
plete  lift  of  the  diforderly  perfons  within  their  diftricls, 
and  threatened  the  ftrapado  for  the  fmalleft  omiffion.  I11 
confequence  of  this  edidl,  the  fyndic  of  Albino  was 
fcourged  in  the  market-place,  becaufe  he  had  left  his 
nephew,  an  incorrigible  libertine,  out  of  his  lift. 

He  made  very  fevere  laws  againft  robbers  and  aflaf- 
fins.  Adulterers,  when  difeovered,  fuffered  death;  and 
they  who  willingly  fubmitted  to  the  proftitution  of  their, 
wives,  a  cuftom  then  common  in  Rome,  received  the 
fame  puniftiment.  He  was  particularly  careful  of  the 
purity  of  the  female  fex,  and  never  forgave  thofe  who 
attempted  to  debauch  them. 

ITis  execution  of  juftice  was  as  prompt  as  his  edi&s. 
were  rigorous.  A  Swifs  happening  to  give  a  Spanifh 
gentleman  a  blow  with  his  halberd,  was  ftruck  by  him  fo 
rudely  with  a  pilgrim's  ftafl  that  he  expired  on  the  ipot*. 
Sixtus  informed  the  governor  of  Rome  that  he  was  to 
dine  early,  and  that  juftice  muft  be  executed  on  the  cri¬ 
minal  before  he  fat  down  to  table.  The  Spanifh  am- 
baffador  and  four  cardinals  intreated  him  not  to  dif- 
grace  the  gentleman  by  fuffering  him  to  die  on  a  gib¬ 
bet,  but  toorder  him  to  be  beheaded.  “  He  fhall  be 
hanged  (replied  Sixtus),  but  I  will  alleviate  his  difgrace. 
by  doing  him  the  honour  to  affift  perfonally  at  his. 
death.”  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  eredted  before  his, 
own  windows,  where  he  continued  fitting  during  the 
whole  execution.  He  then  called  to  liia  fervants  to 
bring  in  dinner,  declaring  that  the  adl  of  juftice  which, 
he  had  juft  feen  had  increafcd  his  appetite.  When  he. 
rofe  from  table,  he  exclaimed,.  ‘ ‘  God  be  praifed  for  the 
good  appetite  with  which  I  have  dined!” 

When  Sixtus  afeended  the  throne,  the  whole  ecclefi- 
aftical  ftate  was  iiiftfted  with  bands  of  robbers,  who^ 
from  their  numbers  and  outrages,  were  exceedingly  for¬ 
midable  ;  by  his  prudent  and  vigorous  conduct,  how¬ 
ever,  he  in  a  fliort  time-extirpated  the  whole  ot  thefe. 
banditti. 

Nor  was  the  vigour  of  his  conduct  lefs  confpicuous, 
in  his  tranfadlions  with  foreign  nations.  Before  he  had 
been  pope  two  months  he  quarrelled  with  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  Henry  king  of  Na¬ 
varre.  His  intrigues  indeed  in  fome  meafure  influenced, 
all  the  councils  of  Europe. 

After  his  acceffion  to  the  pontificate  he  fent  for  his 
family  to  Rome,  with  exprefs  orders  that  they  fhould. 
appear  in  a  decent  and  modeft  manner.  Accordingly, 
his  After  Camilla  came  thither,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter  and  two  grandchildren.  Some  cardinals,  in 
order  to  pay  court  to  the  pope,  went  out  to  meet  her, 
and  introduced  her  in  a  very  magnificent  drefs.  Six¬ 
tus  pretended  not  to  know  her,  and  afked  two  or  three. 

times. 
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times  who  fhe  was  :  Upon  this  one  of  the  cardinals  faid, 

46  It  Is  your  filler,  holy  father.”  “  I  have  but  one  li¬ 
fter  (replied  Sixtus  with  a  frown),  and  die  is  a  poor 
woman  at  Le  Grotte  ;  if  you  have  introduced  her  in 
this  difguife,  I  declare  I  do  not  know  her  ;  yet  I  think 
I  would  know  her  again,  if  I  faw  her  in  the  clothes  (he 
ufed  to  wear.” 

Her  conductors  at  laft  found  it  neceftary  to  carry 
her  to  an  inn,  and  ftrip  her  of  her  finery.  When  Ca¬ 
milla  was  introduced  a  fecond  time,  Sixtus  embraced 
her  tenderly,  and  laid,  “  Now  we  know  indeed  that  it 
is  our  filler  :  nobody  fhall  make  a  princefs  of  you  but 
ourfelves.”  He  ftipulated  with  his  filler,  that  Hie 
fhould  neither  afk  any  favour  in  matters  of  government, 
nor  intercede  for  criminals,  nor  interfere  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  jullice  ;  declaring  that  every  requell  or' that 
kind  would  meet  with  a  certain  rerufal.  Thefe  terms 
being  agreed  to,  and  pun&ually  obferved,  he  made 
the  molt  ample  provifion  not  only  for  Camilla  but  for 
his  whole  relations. 

This  great  man  was  alfo  an  encourager  of  learning. 
He  cauled  an  Italian  tranfiation  of  the  Bible  to  be  pub- 
li fhed,  which  raifed  a  good  deal  ot  difeontent  among 
the  Catholics.  When  fome  cardinals  reproached  him 
for  his  condudl  in  this  refpe&,  he  replied,  “  It  was 
publilhed  for  the  benefit  of  you  cardinals  who  cannot 
read  Latin.” 

Sixtus  died  in  i  £90,  after  having  reigned  little  more 
than  five  years.  His  death  was  aferibed  to  poifon,  faid 
to  have  been  adminiftered  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  the 
ftory  feems  rather  improbable. 

It  was  to  the  indulgence  of  a  difpofition  naturally 
formed  lor  feverity,  that  all  the  defeats  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  man  are  to  be  aferibed.  Clemency  was  a  ftranger 
to  his  bofom  ;  his  punifhments  were  often  too  cruel,  and 
feemed  fometimes  to  border  on  revenge.  Pafquin  was 
drefted  one  morning  in  a  very  nafly  fhirt,  and  being 
alked  by  Martorio  why  he  wore  filch  dirty  linen  ?  replied, 
that  he  could  get  no  other,  for  the  pope  had  made  his 
wafiicrwoman  a  princefs,  alluding  to  Camilla,  who  had 
formerly  been  a  Iaundrefs.  The  pope  ordered  flri& 
fearch  to  be  made  for  the  author  of  this  lampoon,  and 
offered  him  his  life  and  a  thoufand  piiloles  if  he  would 
clifcovcr  himfelf.  The  author  was  fimple  enough  to 
make  his  appearance  and  claim  the  reward.  “  It  is 
true  (faid  the  pope)  we  made  fuch  a  promife,  and  we 
fhall  keep  it  ♦,  your  life  fhall  be  fpared,  and  you  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  the  money  prefently  :  but  we  have  referved  to 
ourfelves  the  power  of  cutting  off  your  hands  and  bo¬ 
ring  your  tongue  through,  to  prevent  ,  your  being  fo 
witty  for  the  future.”  It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that  the 
fentence  was  immediately  executed.  This,  however,  is 
the  only  inflance  of  his  refenting  the  many  fevere  fa- 
tires  that  were  publifhed  againfl  him. 

But  though  the  condu&  of  Sixtus  feldom  excites- 
love,  it  generally  commands  our  efteem,  and  fometimes 
our  admiration.  He  ftrenuoufiy  defended  the  caufe  of 
the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  :  he  never  refufed 
audience  to  the  injured,  however  wretched  or  forlorn 
their  appearance  was.  He  never  forgave  tliofe  magi- 
flrates  who  were  capable  of  partiality  or  corruption  ; 
nor  fuffered  crimes  to  pafs  unpunifhed,  whether  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  rich  or  the  poor.  He  was  frugal,  tempe¬ 
rate,  fober,  and  never  negle&ed  to  reward  the  fmalleft 
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favour  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  before  his  ex.  Siva  gM,(h. 
altation.  sizar. 

vVfiien  he  mounted  the  throne,  the  treafury  was  ’ - 

not  only  exhaufted,  but  in  debt :  at  his  death  it  con¬ 
tained  live  millions  of  gold. 

Rome  was  indebted  to  him  for  feveral  of  her  great- 
eft  embdlilhments,  particularly  the  Vatican  library  •  it 
was  by  him,  too,  that  trade  was  firft  introduced  into 
the  Eeclefiaftical  State. 

SIYA-ghush,  the  caracal  of  Buffon,  an  animal  of 
thereat  kind.  See  Ielis,  n  xviii. 

SIZAR,  or  Sizer,  in  Latin  Stzator ,  an  appellation 
by  which  the  lowed  order  of  Undents  in  the  muverli- 
ties  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin  are  diftinguiftied,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  word  fize,  which  in  Cambridge,  and 


probably  m  Dublin  likewife,  has  a  peculiar  meaning 
lojze,  111  the  language  of  the  univerfity,  is  to  get 
any  fort  of  vi&uals  from  the  kitchens,  which  the  Un¬ 
dents  may  want  in  their  own  rooms,  or  in  addition  to- 
their  commons  in  the  hall,  and  for  which  they  pay  the 
co:>ks  or  butchers  at  the  end. of  each  quarter.  A  iize 
01  any  tiling  is  the  fmallell  quantity  of  that  thin-  which 
can  be  thus  bought :  two  fizes,  or  a  part  of  beef,  being 
nearly  equal  to  what  a  young  perton  will  eat  of  that 
dilh  to  his  dinner  ;  and  a  fize  oi  ale  or  beer  bein^  equal 
to  half  an  Euglifh  pint.  0  n 

The  fizars  are  divided  into  two  ciafles,  viz.  fubfiza- 
tores  or  lizars,  and  fizatoics  or  proper  fizars.  I  nc 
foimer  ot  thefe  are  fupphed  with  commons  from  the 
table  of  the  fellows  and  1  el lo w-co m moners  ;  and  in  for¬ 
mer  times,  when  thefe  were  more  fcauty  than  they  are 
now,  they  were  obliged  to  fnpply  the  deficiency  by  IN 
zing,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  ftiLL  The  proper  fizars 
had  formerly  no  commons  at  all,  and  were  therefore 
obliged  to  fize  the  whole.  In  St  John’s  college  they 
have  now  fome  commons  allowed  them  for  dinner, 
from  a  benefaction,  but  they  are  ftill  obliged  to  fize 
their  flippers  :  in  the  other  colleges  they  are  allowed  a 
part  of  the  fellow-commons,  but  mult  Iize  the  reft  • 
and  from  being  thus  obliged  to  fize  the  whole  or  pa-t 
of  their  vi&uals,  the  whole  order  derived  the  name  of 
fizars . 

In  Oxford,  the  order  fimilar  to  that  of  fizar  Is  deno- 
minat edfervitor,  a  name  evidently  derived  from  the  me¬ 
nial  duties  which  they  perform.  In  both  univerfities  thefe 
orders  were  formerly  diitinguilhed  by  round  caps  and 
gowns  of  different  materials  from  thole  of  the  penfiouers 
or  commoners,  the  order  immediately  above  them.  But 
about  30  years  ago  the  round  cap  was  entirely  aholifhed 
tn  both  feminaries.  There  is  Hill,  however,  in  Oxford, 
we  believe,  a  diftinftion  in  the  gowns,  and  there  is 
alfo  a  trifling  difference  in  fome  of  the  fmall  colleges  in 
Cambridge  ;  but  in  the  large  colleges  the  drefs  of  the 
penfiouers  and  fizars  is  entirely  the  fame. 

In  Oxford,  the  fervitors  are  ftill  obliged  to  wait  at 
table  on  the  fellows  and  .gentlemen -commoners  ;  but 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  this 
moll  degrading  and  difgraceful  cuilom  was  entirely 
abolilned  about  10  or  12  years  ago,  and  of  courfe  the 
fizars  of  Cambridge  are  now  on  a  much  more  refpc&- 
able  footing  than  the  fervitors  of  Oxford. 

The  fizars  arc  not  upon  the  foundation,  and  there¬ 
fore  while  they  continue  fizars  are  not  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  ele&ed  fellows  5  but  they  may  at  any  time,  if  they 
^  chool^. 
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ebook,  become  peniioners :  and  they  generally  fit  for 
;  fcholarfhips  immediately  before  they  take  their  firfl  de¬ 
gree.  If  fuccefsful,  they  are  then  on  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  are  entitled  to  become  candidates  for  fellow- 
(hips  when  they  have  got  that  degree.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  they  continue  fizars,  befides  free  commons 
they  enjoy  many  benefaAions,  which  have  been  made 
at  different  times,  under  the  name  ofjtzar  s  pr<ztory  ex¬ 
hibitions ,  &c.  and  the  rate  of  tuition,  the  rent  of  rooms, 
and  other  things  of  that  fort  within  their  refpeAive  col¬ 
leges,  is  lefs  than  to  the  other  orders.  But  tho’  their  edu¬ 
cation  is  thus  obtained  at  a  lefs  expence,  they  are  not  now 
confidered  as  a  menial  order;  for  fizars,  penfioner-fcho- 
lars,  and  even  fometimes  fellow-commoners,  mix  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  litmoft  cordiality.  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that  at  every  period  this  order  lias  fupplied  the 
univerfity  with  its  moll  diftinguifhed  officers  ;  and  that 
many  of  the  moff  illiiftrious  members  of  the  church, 
many  of  the  moff  diffinguiffied  men  in  the  other  libe¬ 
ral  profeffions,  have,  when  under-graduates,  been.fi- 
7,31*8,  when  that  order  was  on  a  lefs  refpeAablc  footing 
than  it  is  now.  , 

SIZE,  the  name  of  an  inftrnment  ufed  for  finding 
the  bignefs  of  fine  round  pearls.  It  conhfts  of  thin 
pieces  or  leaves,  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  fattened  together  at  one  end  by. a  rivet.  In 
eaeh  of  thefe  are  round  holes  drilled  of  different  dia¬ 
meters.  Thofe  in  the  firft  leaf  ferve  for  meafuring 
pearls  from  half  a  grain  to  feven  grains  ;  thofe  of  the 
fecond,  for  pearls  from  eight  grains  or  two  caiats  to 
five  carats,  & c. ;  and  thofe  of  the  third,  for  pearls  from 
fix  carats  and  a  half  to  eight  carats  and  a  half. 

Size,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  paint,  varnifh,  or  glue,  nfed 
by  painters,  &c 

'I  lie  ttreds  and  parings  ©f  leather,  parchment,  or 
vellum,  being  boiled  in  water  and  (trained,  make  fize. 
This  fubftance  is  much  ufed  in  many  trades.— The 
manner  of  ufing  fize  is  to  melt  fome  of  it  over  a  gentle 
fire  ;  and  feraping  as  much  whiting  into  it  as  will  jull 
colour  it,  let  them  be  well  incorporated  together  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  you  may  whiten  frames,  &c.  with  it.  After 
it  dries,  melt  the  fize  again,  and  put  more  whiting, 
and  whiten  the  frames,  &c.  feven  or  eight  times,  let¬ 
ting  it  dry  between  each  time  ;  but-T>efore  it  is  quite 
dry,  between  each  wafhing  with  fize,  you  muff  fmoothe 
and  wet  it  over  with  a  clean  brufh-penci.l  in  fair  water. 

To  make  gold-fize.  Take  gum-animi  and  afphal- 
tum,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  minium,  litharge  of.  gold, 
and  amber,  of  each  half  an  ounce  :  reduee  all  into,  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  add  to  them  four  ounces  of  lin- 
feed-oil,  and  eight  ounces  of  drying  oil  :  di geft  them 
over  a  gentle  fire  that  does  not  flame,  fo  that  the 
mixture  may  only  fimmer,  but  not  boil ;.  left  it 
flionld  run  over  and  fet  the  houfe  on  fire,  ftir  it  con- 
ftantly  with  a  flick  till  all  the  ingredients  are  dif- 
folved  and  incorporated,  and  do  not  leave  off  ftirring 
till  it  becomes  thick  and  ropy  ;  after  being  fufficiently 
boiled,  let  it  Hand  till  it  is  almoft  cold,  and. then 
ft  rain  it  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and  keep  it  for 
ufe. — To  prepare  it  for  working,  put  what  quantity 
you  pleafe  in  a  horfe-mufcle  fhell,  adding  as  rnueh  oil 
of  turpentine  as  will  diffolve  it  ;  and  making  if  as  thin 
as  the  bottom  of  your  feed-lac  varnifh,  hold  it  over 
a  candle,  and  then  ttrain  it  through  a  linen-rag  into  ano¬ 
ther  (hell ;  add  to  thefe  as  much  vermilion  as  will  make 
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it  of  a  darkifh  red  :  if  it  is  too  thick  for  drawing,  you  Skatfrp. 
may  thin  it  with  fome  oil  of  turpentine.  The  chief  ufe 
of  this  fize  is  for  laying  on  metals. 

The  beff  gold  fize  for  burnifhing  is  made  as  follows: 

Take  fine  bole,  what  quantity  you  pleafe  grind  it 
finely  on  a  piece  of  marble,  then  ferape  into  it  a  little 
beeffuet  ;  grind  all  well  together;  after  which  mix  in 
a  fniall  proportion  of  parchment-fize  with  a  double  pro¬ 
portion  of  water,  and  it  is  done. 

To  make  filver-fize.  Take  tobacco-pipe  clay  in  fine 
powder,  into  whieli  ferape  fome  black-lead  and  a  little 
Genoa  foap,  and  grind  them  all  together  with  paich- 
ment  fize  as  already  direAed. 

SKATING,  an  exercife  on  ice,  both  graceful  and 
healthy.  Although  the  ancients  were  remarkable  for 
their  dexterity  in  moff  of  the  athletic  fports,  yet  lka- 
ting  feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  them.  It  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  a  modern  invention;  and  pro¬ 
bably  it  derived  its  origin  in  Holland,  where  it  was 
praAifed,  riot  only  as  a  graceful  and  elegant  amnfement, 
but  as  an  expeditious  mode  of  travelling  when  the  lakes 
and  canals  were  frozen  up  during  winter.  In  Holland 
long  journeys  are  made  upon  ikates  with  eafe  and  expe¬ 
dition  ;  but  in  general  lefs  attention  is  there  paid,  to 
graceful  and  elegant  movements,  than  to  the  expedition 
and  celerity  of  what  is  called  journey  Jkating.'  It  is  on¬ 
ly  in  thofe  countries  where  it  is  confidered  as  an  amufe- 
ment,  that  its  graceful  attitudes  and  movements  can  be 
ftudied  ;  and  there  is  no  exercife  whatever  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fet  off  the  human  figure  to  advantage.  The 
acquirement  of  moff  exercifes  may  be  attained  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  life  ;  but  to  become  an  expert  Ikater, 
it  is  neceffary  to  begin  the  praAiee  of  the  art  at  a  very 
early  age.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  art  of  floa¬ 
ting  to  a  fyftem.  It  is  principally  by  the  imitation  of 
a  good  floater  that  a  young  praAitioner  can  form  his 
own  praAice.  The  Englifh,  though  often  remarkable 
for  feats  of  agility  upon  fkates,  are  very  deficient  in 
graceful nefs ;  which  is  partly  owing  to  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  fkates.  They  are  too  much  curved  in 
the  fuiface  which  embraces  the  ice,  confequently  they 
involuntarily  bring  the  ufers  of  them  round  on  the  out* 
fide  upon  a  quick  and  frnall  circle  ;  whereas  the  floater, 
by  ufing  fkates  of  a  different  conilruAion,  lefs  curved, 
has  the  command  of  his  ftroke,  and  can  enlarge  or  di- 
mi  nifh  the  circle  according  to  his  own  wifh  and  deli  re. 

The  metropolis  of  Seotlaad  has  produced  more  inffances 
of  elegant  Heaters  than  perhaps  any  other  country 
whatever  ;  and  the  inflit  ut ion  of  a  Skating  Club  about 
40  years  ago,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  this  elegant  amufement.  We  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  this  article  to  a  gentleman  of  that  Club,  who 
has  made  the  praAice  and  improvement  of  Heating  his 
particular  iludy  ;  and  as  the  nature  of  our  work  will 
not  permit  the  infertion  of  a  full  treatife  on  Heating, 
we  ihall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  few  iiittruAioiis. 

Thofe  who  wifh  to  be  proficients  fhould  begin  at  an 
early  period  of  life  ;  and  fhonld  fiitt  endeavour  to  throw 
off  the  fear  which  always  attends  the  commencement  of 
an  apparently  hazardous  amufement.  They  will  foon  ac¬ 
quire  a  facility  of  moving  011  the  infide  :  when  they  have 
done  this,  they  muff  endeavour  to  acquire  the  movement 
on  the  out  fide  of  the  ficates;  which  is  nothing  more  than 
throwing  themfelves  upon  the  outer  edgeof  the  fkate,  and 
making  "the  balance  of  their  body  tend  towards  that 
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$t*a*inar,  fide,  which  will  neceftartly  enable  them  to  form  a  fe- 
, Skeleton.  ^  micarcle.  In  this,  much  affiftance  may  be  derived  from 
placing  a  bag  of  lead-fhot  in  the  pocket  next  to  the 
foot  employed  in  making  the  outfide  ftroke,  which  will 
produce  an  artificial  poife  of  the  body,  which  after¬ 
wards  will  become  natural  by  practice.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  outfide  ftroke,  the  knee  of  the  em¬ 
ployed  limb  fhould  be  a  little  bended,  and  gradually 
brought  to  a  redilineal  pofition  when  the  ftroke  is  com* 
pleted.  vVhcn  the  praditioaer  becomes  expert  in  form- 
ing  the  femiciicle  with  both  feet,  he  is  then  to  join 
them  together,  and  proceed  progreffively  and  alternate¬ 
ly  with  both  feet,  which  will  carry  him  forward  with 
a  graceful  movement.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  ufe 
very  little  mufcular  exertion,  for  the  impelling  mo¬ 
tion  fhould  proceed  from  the  mechanical  impulfe  of 
the  body  thrown  into  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  regulate  the 
flroke.  At  taking  the  outfide  ftroke,  the  body  ought 
to  be  thrown  forward  eafily,  the  unemployed  limb  kept 
in  a  dired  line  with  the  body,  and  the  face  and  eyes 
diredly  looking  forward  :  the  unemployed  foot  ought 
to  be  ft  retched  towards  the  ice,  with  the  toes  in  a  di¬ 
red  line  with  the  leg.  In  the  time  of  making  the  curve, 
the  body  mult  be  gradually,  and  almoft  imperceptibly, 
raifed,  and  the  unemployed  limb  brought  in  the  fame 
manner  forward ;  fo  that,  at  finilhing  the  curve,  the  bo¬ 
dy  will  bend  a  fmall  degree  backward,  and  the  unem¬ 
ployed  foot  will  be  about  two  inches  before  the  other, 
ready  to  embrace  the  ice  and  form  a  correfpondent 
curve.  The  mufcular  movement  of  the  whole  body 
mult  correfpond  with  the  movement  of  the  fkate,  and 
fhould  be  regulated  fo  as  to  be  almoft  imperceptible  to 
the  fpedators.  Particular  attention  fhould  be  paid  in 
carrying  round  the  head  and  eyes  with  a  regular  and 
imperceptible  motion  ;  for  nothing  fo  much  diminifhes 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  fkating  as  fudden  jerks  and 
exertions,  which  are  too  frequently  ufed  by  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  fkate rs.  The  management  of  the  arms  like- 
wife  deferves  attention.  There  is  no  mode  of  difpofing 
of  them  more  gracefully  in  fkating  outfide,  than  folding 
the  hands  into  each  other,  or  uling  a  muff. 

There  an?  various  feats  of  activity  and  manoeuvres 
ufed  upon  f kales  ;  but  they  are  fo  various  that  we  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  detail  them.  Moving  on  the  outfide  is 
the  primary  objed  for  a  fkater  to  attain  ;  and  when  lie 
becomes  an  adept  in  that,  he  will  eafily  acquire  a  fa- 
cility  in  executing  other  branches  of  the  art.  There 
are  few  exercifes  but  will  afford  him  hints  of  elegant 
and  graceful  attitudes.  For  example,  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  attitude  of  drawing  the  bow 
and  arrow  whilft  the  fkater  is  making  a  large  circle  on 
the  outfide  :  the  manual  exercife  and  military  falutes 
have  likewife  a  pretty  effed  when  ufed  by  an  expert 
fkater. 

SKELETON,  *in  anatomy,  the  dried  bones  of  any 
animal  joined  together  by  wires,  or  by  the  natural  liga¬ 
ment  dried,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fhow  their  pofition 
when  the  creature  was  alive. 

We  have,  in  the  Phiiofophical  Tranfadions,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  human  fkeleton,  all  the  bones  of  which  were 
fo  united,  as  to-  make  but  one  articulation  from  the- 
back  to  the  os  faernm,  and  downwards  a-  little  w*ay. 
On  lawing  fome  of  them,  where  they  were  unnaturally 
joined,  they  were  found  not  to  cohere  throughout  their 
whole  fubitan.ee*  but  only  about  a  fixth  of  an  inch  deep 
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all  round.  The  figure  of  the  trunk  was  crooked,  the 
fpinae  making  the  convex,  and  the  infide  of  the  verte¬ 
brae  the  concave  part  of  the  fegment.  The  whole  had 
been  found  in  a  charnel-houfe,  and  was  of  the  fize  of  a 
full  grown  perfon. 

SKIDS,  or  Skeeds,  in  fea-language,  are  long  com- 
paffmg  pieces  of  timber,  notched  below  fo  as  to  lit 
clofely  upon  the  wales,  extending  from  the  main- wale 
to  the  top  of  the  fide,  and  retained  in  this  pofition  by 
bolts  or  fpike-nails.  They  are  intended  for  preferving 
the  planks  of  the  fide,  when  any  heavy  body  is  hoifted 
or  lowered. 

SKIE  (Iile  of).  See  Sky. 

SKIFF,  a  fmall  boat  refembling  a  yawl,  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  for  palling  rivers. 

SKIMMER,  black.  See  Shearbill. 

SKIMMIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  40th  or«er, 
Perfonat *.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite  ;  the  corolla 
confifts  of  four  concave  petals  ;  and  the  berry  contains 
four  feeds.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Japo - 
nica. 

SKIN,  in  anatomy,  the  general  covering  of  the  body 
of  any  animal.  See  Anatomy,  n°  74.. 

Skin,  in  commerce,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  mem¬ 
brane  ft  ripped  off  the  animal  to  be  prepared  by  the  tan¬ 
ner,  fkinner,  parehment-maker,  Sec.  and  converted  into 
leather,  Sec.  See  Tanning. 

SKINNER  (Stephen),  an  Englifh  antiquarian,  bom 
fn  1622.  He  travelled,  and  ftudied  in  feveral  foreign 
univerfities  during  the  civil  wars  ;  and  in  1694,  return¬ 
ed  and  fettled  at  Lincoln,  where  lie  pradifed  phyfic 
with  fuccefs  until  the  year  1667,  when  he  died  of  a 
malignant  fever.  His  works  were  colleded  in  folio  in 
1671,  by  Mr  Henfhaw,  under  the  title  of  Etymologicon 
Eingua  Anglican* ,  See. 

SKIPPER,  or  Saury,  a  fpecies  of  Esox,  which  fee. 

SKIRMISH,  in  war,  a  flight  engagement  between 
fmall  parties,  without  any  regular  order  ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  a  battle ,  which  is  a  general- 
engagement  between  two  armies  continued  for  fome 
time. 
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SKULL,  in  anatomy,  the  bony  cafe  in  which  the 
brain  is  ificlofed.  See  Anatomy,  n°  ik  See. 

$KVLL-Cap .  See  Scutellaria.  . 

SKY,  the  blue  expanse  of  air  or  atmofphere.  For 
the  reafon  of  its  blue  colour  and  concave  figure,  fee- 
Optics. 

Sky,  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Weftern  Iflands  of 
Scotland,  fo  called  from  Shianacby  which  in  the  Erfe 
dialed  fignifies  winged ,  becaufe  the  two  promontories  of 
Valernefs  and  Troternifh,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on 
the  north-weft  and  north-eaft,  are  fuppofed  to  refemble 
wings.  The  ifland  lies  between  the  fhire  of  Rofs  and 
the  weftern  part  of  Lewis.  According  to  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Pennant,  Dr  Johnfon,  and  Dr  Campbell,  it  is 
60  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in  width  where 
broadeft  ;  according  to  others  it  is  50  miles  in  length, 
and  in  fome  places  30  broad.  The  ifland  of  Sky  is  di¬ 
vided  between  two  proprietors  ;  the  fouthern  part  be¬ 
longs  to  the  laird  of  Macleod,  faid  to  be  lineally  de- 
feended  from  Leod  fon  to  the  black  prince  of  Man  ; 
the  northern  diftr  id,  or  barony  of  Troternifh,  is  the 
property  of  Lord  Macdonald,  whofe  anceftor  was  Do¬ 
nald, 
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nald,  king  or  lord  of  the  Ifles,  and  chief  of  the  nume- 
,  rous  clan  of  Macdonalds,  who  are  counted  the  molt 
Warlike  of  all  the  Highlanders.  Sky  is  part  of  the 
fhire  of  Invernefs,  and  formerly  belonged  to  the  diocefe 
of  the  Ifles  :  on  the  fonth  it  is  parted  from  the 
-main  land  by  a  channel  three  leagues  in  breadth  ;  tho\ 
at  the  ferry  of  Glenelly,  it  is  fo  narrow  that  a  man  may 
be  heard  calling  for  the  boat  from  one  fide  to  the  other. 
*Sky  is  well  provided  with  a  variety  of  excellent  bays 
and  harbours. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  roughened  with  moun¬ 
tains,  fome  of  which  are  fo  high  as  t*6  be  covered  with 
fnow  on  the  top  at  midfummer;  in  general,  their  Tides 
are  clothed  with  heath  and  grafs,  which  afford  good 
pafturage  for  (beep  and  black  cattle.  Between  the 
mountains  there  are  fome  fertile  valleys,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  towards  the  fea-ccaff  is  plain  and 
arable.  The  ifland  is  well  watered  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rivers,  above  30  of  which  afford  falmon  ;  and 
fome  of  them  produce  black  mufcles  in  which  pearls 
are  bred,  particularly  the  rivers  Kilmartin  and  Ord : 
Martin  was  affured  by  the  proprietor  of  the  former, 
that  a  pearl  hath  been  found  in  it  valued  at  20  1.  Ster¬ 
ling.  Here  is  alfo  a  conliderable  number  of  frefh- 
water  lakes  well  flored  with  trout  and  eels.  The  largeft 
of  thefe  lakes  takes  its  denomination  from  St  Colum- 
ba,  to  whom  is  dedicated  a  chapel  that  (lands  upon  a 
fmall  ifle  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Sky  likewife  af¬ 
fords  feveral  cataracls,  that  roar  down  the  rocks  with 
great  impetuofity.  That  the  ifland  has  been  formerly 
covered  with  woods,  appears  from  the  large  tiunks  of 
fir  and  other  trees  daily  dug  out  of  the  bogs  and  peat- 
marfhes  in  every  part  of  this  country. 

From  the  height  of  the  hills,  and  proximity  of  the 
fea,  the  air  feldom  continues  long  of  the  fame  tempera¬ 
ture  ;  fometimes  it  is  dry,  oftener  moill,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  winter  and  beginning  of  fpring  cold  and  pier¬ 
cing  ;  at  an  average,  three  days  in  twelve  throughout 
the  year  fcarcely  free  from  rain,  far  lefs  from  clouds. 
Thefe,  attracted  by  the  hills,  fometimes  break  in  ufeful 
and  refrelhing  fhowers ;  at  other  times  fuddenly  burft- 
ing,  pour  down  their  contents  with  tremendous  node, 
in  impetuous  torrents  that  deluge  the  plains  below,  and 
render  the  fmalleft  rivulet  impaffabk  ;  which,  together 
with  the  fformy  winds  fo  common  in  this  country  in 
the  months  of  Augull  and  September,  frequently  blaff 
the  hopes,  and  difappoint  the  expectations,  of  the  hu- 
fbandman.  Snow  has  been  often  known  to  lie  on  the 
ground  from  three  to  feven  weeks  ;  and  on  the  higheff 
hills,  even  in  the  middle  of  June,  fome  fpots  of  it  are 
to  be  feen.  To  this  various  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  uncertainty  of  weather,  the  fevers  and  agues,  head- 
achs,  rheumatifms,  colds,  and  dyfenteries,  which  are  the 
prevailing  diflempcrs,  may  be  afcribed.  1  hat  it  js  far, 
however,  from  being  unwholefome,  is  fufficiently  evin¬ 
ced  by  experience  ;  for  the  inhabitants  aie,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  as  ftrong  and  healthy,  and  arrive  at  as  advanced  an 
age,  as  thole  who  live  in  milder  climates,  and  under  a 
ferenerlky.  The  gout  is  fcarcely  known  in  this  ifland. 

The  foil  is  generally  black,  though  it  likewife  affords 
clay  of  different  colours ;  fuch  as  white,  red,  and  blue, 
and  in  fome  places  fuller’s  earth.  It  is,  however,  much 
lefs  adapted  for  agriculture  than  for  pallure,  and  fel¬ 
dom,  unlefs  in  very  good  years,  fupplies  itfelf  with  a  fuf- 
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ficiency  of  provifions.  Yet,  though  the  foil  is  not  ve¬ 
ry  fertile  or  rich,  it  might  with  proper  management  be  v~" 
made  to  produce  more  plentiful  crops.  But  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  farmers  are  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of  old 
cuftoms,  and  indeed  fo  little  inclined  to  induftry,  that 
they  will  not  eafily  be  prevailed  on  to  change  them 
for  better  ;  efpecially  if  the  alteration  or  amendment 
propofed  be  attended  with  expence.  Therefore,  with 
refueCl  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  they  are  Hill 
much  in  the  fame  Hate  as  they  were  20  or  30  years 
ago.  Ploughs,  on  a  new  and  improved  model,  that  in 
comparifon  to  the  advantages  derived  from  them  might 
be  had  at  a  moderate  expence,  have  lately  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  feveral  diftri&s  around,  where  their  good  ef- 
fe&s  are  manifeft,  in  improving  the  crops  and  diminifh- 
ing  the  labour  of  man  and  beail ;  but  the  laird  of  Raa- 
fay  and  one  other  gentleman  are  the  only  perfons  in 
Portree  that  have  uled  them.  The  cafcroim ,  a  crooked 
kind  of  fpade,  is  almoft  the  only  inllrument  for  labouring 
the  ground  ufed  among  the  ordinary  clafs  of  tenants. 
The  average  crops  of  corn  are  8000  bolls. 

When  Mr  Knox  vifited  this  ifland  in  1 7 S 6,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  15,000  :  but  fome 
gentlemen  who  refided  there  affirmed  there  were  f  6,000. 

It  is  divided  into  eight  parilhes,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  fchool,  beiides  three  charity-fchools  in  different 
places. 

The  minerals  found  here  are  lead  and  iron  ore, 
which,  however,  have  never  been  wrought  to  any  ad¬ 
vantage.  Near  the  village  of  Sartle,  the  natives  find 
black  and  white  marcafites,  and  variegated  pebbles. 
The  Applefglen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch-fallart, 
produces  beautiful  agates  of  different  fizes  and  colours: 
Hones  of  a  purple  hue  are,  after  great  rains,  found  in  the 
rivulets:  cryftal,  of  different  colours  and  forms,  abounds 
in  feveral  paits  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  black  and  white 
marble,  free-ftone,  lime-ftone,  and  talc :  fmall  red  and 
white  coral  is  found  011  the  fouthern  and  weftern  coalls 
in  great  abundance.  The  fuel  confifts  chiefly  of  peat 
'and  turf,  which  are  impregnated  with  iron  ore  and 
faltpetre  ;  and  coal  has  been  difeovered  in  feveral  di- 
ftricts. 

The  wild  birds  of  all  forts  moft  common  in  the  coun¬ 
try  are,  lolan  geefe,  gulls,  cormorants,  cranes,  wild 
geefe,  and  wuld  ducks ;  eagles,  crows,  ravens,  rooks,  cuc¬ 
koos,  rails,  woodcocks,  moor-fowl,  partridges,  plover, 
wild  pigeons,  and  blackbirds,  owls,  hawks,  fnipes,  and 
a  variety  of  fmall  birds.  In  mild  feafons,  the  cuckoo 
and  rail  appear  in  the  latter  end  of  April  ;  the  former 
difappears  always  before  the  end  of  June ;  the  latter 
fometimes  not  till  September.  The  woodcock  comes 
in  Odlober,  and  frequently  remains  till  March.  The 
tame  forts  of  fowl  are  geefe,  ducks,  turkeys,  cocks,  pul¬ 
lets,  and  tame  pigeons. 

The  hlack  cattle  are  here  expofed  to  all  the  rigours 
of  the  feveie  winter,  without  any  other  provender  than 
the  tops  of  the  heath  and  the  alga  marina  ;  fo  that  they 
appear  like  mere  fkeletons  in  the  fpring  ;  though,  as 
the  grafs  grows  up,  they  foon  become  plump  and  juicy, 
the  beef  being  fweet,  tender,  and  finely  interlarded,— 
The  amphibious  animals  are  feals  and  otters.  Among 
the  reptiles  they  reckon  vipers,  afps,  weafels,  frogs,  toads, 
and  three  different  kinds  of  ferpents ;  the  firll  fpotted 
black  and  white,  and  very  poifoncus  ;  the  fecond  yel- 
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low,  with  brown  fpots ;  and  the  third  of  a  brown  co¬ 
lour,  the  (mailed  and  lead  poifonous. 

Whales  and  cairbans,  or  fun-fi(h,  come  in  fometime3 
to  the  founds  after  their  prey,  but  are  rarely  purfued 
with  any  fuccefs.  The  fifties  commonly  caught  on  the 
coaft  are  herrings,  ling,  cod,  fcate,  haddock,  mackerel, 
lythe,  fye,  and  dog-fi(h.  The  average  price  of  ling  at 
home  is  L.  13,  13  s.  per  ton  ;  when  fold,  one  by  one,  if 
frelh,  the  price  is  from  3  d*  to  5  d.  ;  if  cured,  from  5  d. 
to  7d.  .  The  barrel  of  herrings  feldom  felh  under  193. 
which  is  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  fait, 
even  fometimes  at  any  price  ;  and  the  fame  caufe  pre¬ 
vents  many  from  taking  more  than  are  fuflicient  for 
their  own  ufe. 

The  kyle  of  Scalpe  teems  with  oyffers,  in  fucli  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  after  fome  fpring-tides,  20  horfe -loads  of 
them  are  left  upon  the  fands.  Near  the  village  of  Bern- 
ilill,  the  beach  yields  mufcles  fufficient  to  maintain  60 
perfons  per  day  ;  this  providential  fupply  helps  to  fup- 
port  many  poor  families  in  times  of  fcarcity. 

The  people  are  drong,  robuft,  healthy,  and  prolific. 
They  generally  profefs  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  are  ho¬ 
ned,  brave,  innocent,  and  hofpitable.  They  fpeak  the 
language,  wear  the  habit,  and  obferve  the  cudoms  that 
are  common  to  all  the  Hebrides.  The  meconium  in 
new-born  infants  is  purged  away  with  frefh  butter  ;  the 
children  are  bathed  every  morning  and  evening  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  grow  up  fo  drong,  that  a  child  of  10  months 
is  able  to  walk  alone  :  they  never  wear  (hoes  or  dock¬ 
ings  before  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  and  night-caps  are 
bardly  known  ;  they  keep  their  feet  always  wet ;  they 
lie  on  beds  of  draw  or  heath,  which  lad  is  an  excellent 
redorative  :  they  are  quick  of  apprehenfion,  ingenious, 
and  very  much  addi&ed  to  mufic  and  poetry.  They 
eat  heartily  ©f  fi(h  ;  but  feldom  regale  themfelves  with 
flefh-meat :  their  ordinary  food  con  fids  of  butter,  cheefe, 
milk,  potatoes,  colewort,  brochan,  and  a  dilh  called 
con,  which  indeed  is  no  other  than  the  froth  of  boiled 
milk  or  whey  raifed  with  a  dick  like  that  ufed  in  ma¬ 
king  chocolate. 

A  fort  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth  called  cloa,  or  cad- 
does,  the  manufacture  of  their  wives,  made  into  (hort 
jackets  and  troufers,  is  the  common  drefs  of  the  men. 
The  philibeg  is  rarely  worn,  except  in  fummer  and  on 
Sundays;  on  which  days,  and  fome  other  occafions,  thofe 
in  better  circumdances  appear  in  tartans,  a  bonnet,  and 
fhort  hofe,  and  fome  in  a  hat,  (hort  coat,  waidcoat, 
and  breeches,  of  Scotch  or  Englifh  manufacture.  The 
women  are  in  general  very'  cleanly,  and  fo  exceflively 
fond  of  drefs,  that  many  maid-fervants  are  often  known 
to  lay  out  their  whole  wages  that  way. 

There  are  two  fairs  held  annually  at  Portree,  to 
which  almod  every  part  of  Sky  fends  cattle.  The  fird 
is  held  in  the  end  of  May,  and  the  fecond  in  the  end  of 
July.  The  fair  commonly  continues  from  Wednefday 
till  the  Saturday  following.  The  commodities  which 
are  fold  in  tliefe  are  liorfes,  cows,  fheep,  goats,  hides, 
butter,  cheefe,  fifli,  and  wool.  The  cattle  fold  in  thefe 
fairs  fwim  over  to  the  main  land  through  a  mile  or  half 
a  mile  of  fea.  Thousands  of  thefe  are  yearly  exported, 
at  from  L.  2  to  L.  3  each  Many  of  them  are  driven  to 
England,  where  they  are  fatted  for  the  market,  and 
counted  delicious  eating. 

In  Sky  appear  many  ruins  of  Danifti  forts,  watch- 
Vol.  XVII.  pan  II. 
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towers,  beacons,  temples,  and  fepulchral  monument3. 
All  the  forts  are  known  by  the  term  Dun ;  fuch  as 
Dun-Skudborg,  Dun-Derig,  Dun-Skerinefs,  D un-Da¬ 
vid,  &  c. 

Sxr-Colour .  To  give  this  colour  to  glafs,  fet  in  the 
furnace  a  pot  of  pure  metal  offritt  from  roclietta  or  ba¬ 
rilla,  but  the  rochetta  fritt  does  bed  ;  as  foon  as  the 
metal  is  well  purified,  take  for  a  pot  of  twenty  pounds 
of  metal  fix  ounces  of  brafs  calcined  by  itfelf;  put  it  by 
degrees  .at  two  or  three  times  into  the  metal,  dirring 
and  mixing  it  well  every  time,  and  diligently  (kimming 
the  metal  with  a  ladle  :  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
whole  will  be  well  mixed,  and  a  proof  may  be  taken  ; 
if  the  colour  be  found  right,  let  the  whole  dand  24. 
hours  longer  in  the  furnace,  and  it  will  then  be  fit  to 
work,  and  will  prove  of  a  mod  beautiful  /ky  colour. 

SLAB,  an  outfide  fappy  plank  or  board  fawed  off 
from  the  Tides  of  a  timber-tree.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed 
for  a  flat  piece  of  marble. 

SiAB-Liney  in  fea-language,  a  fmall  cord  pafling  up 
behind  a  (hip’s  main-fail  or  fore-fail,  and  being  reeved 
through  a  block  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  yard, 
is  thence  tranfmitted  in  two  branches  to  the  foot  of  the 
fail,  to  which  it  is  fadened.  It  is  ufed  to  trufs  up  the 
fail  as  occafion  requires,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  pilot  or  deerfman,  that  they  may 
look  forward  beneath  it  as  the  (hip  advances. 

SLACK-water,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  or  between 
the.  lad  of  the  ebb  and  the  fird  of  the  flood,  during 
which  the  current  is  interrupted,  and  the  water  appa¬ 
rently  remains  in  a  date  of  red. 

SLACKEN,  in  metallurgy,  a  term  ufed  by  the  mi¬ 
ners  to  exprefs  a  fpongy  and  femivitrified  fubdance, 
which  they  ufed  to  mix  with  the  ores  of  metals, 
to  prevent  their  fufion.  It  is  the  fcoria  or  feum 
feparated  from  the  furface  of  the  former  fufions  of  me¬ 
tals.  To. this  they  frequently  add  limedone,  and  fome¬ 
times  a  kind  of  coarfe  iron-ore,  in  the  running  of  the 
poorer  gold  ores. 

SLATE  (Steganla)y  a  done  of  a  compafr  texture 
and  laminated  ftru&ure,  fplitting  into  fine  plates. 

Dr  Hill  didinguifhes  four  fpecies  of  degania.  i.  The 
whitiffi  deganium,  being  a  foft,  friable,  flaty  done,  of  a 
tolerably  fine  and  dofe  texture,  confiderably  heavy,  per¬ 
fectly  dull  and  deditute  of  brightnefs,  variegated  with 
a  pale  brown  or  brownifh  yellow.  This  fpecies  is  com¬ 
mon  in  many  counties  of  England,  lying  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground.  It  is  generally  very  full  of  perpen¬ 
dicular  as  well  as  horizontal  cavities,  many  of  which  are 
filled  up  with  a  fpar  a  little  purer  and  more  crydalline 
than  the  reft;  and  is  commonly  ufed  for  covering  home  3. 

2.  The  red  deganium  is  a  very  fine  and  elegant  (late,  of 
a  fmootli  furface,  firm  and  compadl  texture,  confider¬ 
ably  heavy,  and  of  a  very  beautiful  pale  purple,  glitter¬ 
ing  all  over  with  fmall  glofly  fpangles  :  it  is  compofed 
of  a  multitude  of  very  thin  plates  or  flakes,  laid  clofely 
and  evenly  over  one  another,  and  cohering  pretty  firm¬ 
ly  :  this  is  very  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Eng. 
land,  and  is  much  valued  as  a  drong  and  beautiful  co¬ 
vering  for  houfes.  3.  The  common  blue  deganium  is 
very  well  known  as  an  ufeful  and  valuable  done,  of  a 
fine  fmooth  texture  and  glofly  furface,  moderately  hea¬ 
vy,  and  of  a  pale  greyifh  blue  ;  compofed  of  a  multi- 
3  U  tude 
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Siite  tude  0f  even  p^tes,  laid  clofe  upon  one  another,  and 
ckwcrv  eahly  fplitting  at  the  commiftures  of  them  :  this  is  alfo 
U. -y— very  common  in  the  north  parts  of  England,  and  is  ufed 
in  moil  places  for  the  covering  of  houfes.  There  are 
other  f^ecies  of  this  Hate,  viz.  the  brownifh  blue  friable 
fteganium,  ufually  called  coaljlate ;  the  greyiffi  black 
friable  fteganium,  commonly  called  Jhiver  ;  and  the 
greyiffi  blue  fparkling  Itcganium.  4.  The  friable,  alu¬ 
minous,  black  fteganium,  being  the  Irifh  Hate  of  the 
'  Ihops  :  this  is  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  thin  flakes, 
laid  very  evenly  and  regularly  over  one  another,  and 
fplits  very  regularly  at  the  commiffures  of  them.  It  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  is  found  in  fome 
places  in  England  always  lying  near  the  furface  in  very 
thick  ftrata.  In  medicine  it  is  ufed  in  hemorrhagies  of 
all  kinds  with  fuccefs,  and  is  taken  often  as  a  good  me¬ 
dicine  in  fevers. 

The  ifland  of  Eufdale,  one  of  the  Hebrides  on  the 
weft  coaft  of  Scotland,  is  entirely  compofed  of  (late. 
The  ftratum  is  36  feet  thick.  About  two  millions  and 
a  half,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  (hillings  per  thoufand,  are 
fold  annually  to  England,  Canada,  the  Wed  Indies, 
and  Norway. 

SLAVE.  See  Slavery. 

Slaver  de  SLAVERY  is  a  word,  of  which  though  generally 
fiaed^  underftood,  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  proper  definition. 

A11  excellent  moral  writer  has  defined  it  to  be  u  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  mailer,  without 
the  contraft  or  confent  of  the  fervant.”  But  may  not  he 
be  properly  called  a  (lave  wlio  ha3  given  up  his  freedom  to 
difeharge  a  debt  which  he  could  not  other  wife  pay,  or 
who  has  thrown  it  away  at  a  game  of  hazard  ?  In  ma¬ 
ny  nations,  debts  have  been  legally  difeharged  in  this 
manned;  and  in  fome  favage  tribes,  fuch  is  the  univerfal 
ardour  for  gaming,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
man,  after  having  loft  at  play  all  his  other  property,  to 
hake,  on  a  fingle  throw  of  dice,  himfelf,  his  wife,  and 
his  children  (a).  That  persons  who  have  thus  loft  their 
liberty  are  (laves,  will  hardly  be  denied  ;  and  furely 
the  infatuated  gamefter  is  a  (lave  by  his  own  contraft. 
The  debtor,  too,  if  he  was  aware  of  the  law,  and  con- 
t rafted  debts  larger  than  he  could  reafonably  expeft  to 
be  able  to  pay,  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  having  come 
under  an  obligation  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  a  mafter 
*w\th  his  own  confent ;  for  every  man  is  anfwerable  for  all 
the  known  confequences  of  his  voluntary  aftions. 

This  definition  of  (lavery  feems  to  be  defeftive  as  well 
as  inaccurate.  A  man  may  be  under  an  obligation  to 
labour  through  life  for  the  benefit  of  a  mafter,  and  yet 


that  mafter  have  r.o  right  to  difpdfe  of  him  by  fate,  or  (  Slavery  ^ 
in  any  other  way  to  make  him  the  property  of  a  third 
perfon  ;  but  the  word  Jlave ,  as  tiled  among  us,  always  . 
denotes  a  perfon  who  may  be  bought  and  fold  like  a 
beaft  in  the  market  (b).  In  its  original  fenfe,  indeed, 
it  was  of  the  fame  import  with  noble>  illujlrious  ;  but 
vaft  numbers  of  the  people  among  whom  it  had  that 
fignificatioii  being,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
fold  by  their  countrymen  to  the  Venetians,  and  by  them 
difperfed  over  all  Europe,  the  word  Jlave  came  to  de¬ 
note  a  perfon  in  the  lowed  (late  of  fervitude,  who  was 
confidered  as  the  abfolute  property  of  his  mafter.  See 
Philology,  n°  220.  * 

As  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  all  men  Inequalities 
have,  by  the  law  of  nature,  an  equal  right  to  life,  liber- °f  .tank  in~ 
ty,  and  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  (fee  Rig  ht,  tv*ta^c' 
n°  5.),  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  can  have  firft 
led  one  part  of  them  to  imagine  that  they  had  a  right 
to  enflave  another.  Inequalities  of  rank  are  indeed  in¬ 
evitable  in  civil  fociety  ;  and  from  them  refults  that  fer¬ 
vitude  which  is  founded  in  contraft,  and  is  of  tempo¬ 
rary  duration.  (See  Moral  Philosophy,  n"  141.)  He 
who  has  much  property  has  many  things  to  attend  to, 
and  muft  be  difpofed  to  hire  perfons  to  affift  and  ferve 
him  ;  while  thole  who  have  little  or  no  property  muft 
be  equally  willing  to  be  hired  for  that  purpofe.  And 
if  the  mafter  be  kind,  and  the  fervant  faithful,  they  will 
both  be  happier  in  this  conneftion  than  they  could  have 
been  out  of  it.  But  from  a  date  of  fervitude,  where  the 
(lave  is  at  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  his  mafter  in  all  things, 
and  may  be  transferred  without  his  own  confent  from 
one  proprietor  to  another,  like  an  ox  or  an  afs,  liappi- 
nefs  muft  be  for  ever  baniffied.  How  then  came  a  traf¬ 
fic  fo  unnatural  and  unjuft  as  that  of  (laves  to  be  origi¬ 
nally  introduced  into  the  world  ? 

The  common  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is,  that  it  took 
its  rife  among  favages,  who,  in  their  frequent  wars  with 
each  other,  either  maflacied  their  captives  in  cold  blood, 
or  condemned  them  to  perpetual  (lavery.  In  fupport  of 
this  opinion  we  have  heard  it  obferved,  that  the  Latin 
word  fervus ,  which  (ignifies  not  a  hired  fervant,  but  a 
Jlave  f\s  derived  from  fervaref*  to  preferve;”  and  that  fuch 
men  were  called  fervt ,  becaufe  they  were  captives,  whofe 
lives  were  preserved  on  the  condition  of  their  becoming 
the  property  ot  the  viftor. 

That  (lavery  had  its  origin  from  war,  we  think  ex-0rig£  0£ 
tremely  probable  (c),  nor  are  we  inclined  to  controvert flavery, 
this  etymology  of  the  word  fervus  ;  but  the  traffic  in 
men  prevailed  almoft  univerfally  long  before  the  Latin 

lan- 


(a)  Aleam  (quod  mirere)  fobrii  inter  feria  exercent,  tanta  lucrandi  perdendive  temeritate,  ut  cum  omnia  de- 
fecerunt,  extremo  ac  noviffimo  jaftu  de  libertate  et  corpore  contendant.  Viftus  voluntariam  fervitutem  adit ; 
quamvis  junior,  quamvis  robuftior,  alligari  fe  ac  venire  patitur. —  Tacitus  de  Mor .  Germ. 

The  favages  of  North  America  are  equally  addifted  to  gaming  with  the  ancient  Germans,  and  the  negroes 
©n  the  Slave  Coaft  of  Guinea  perhaps  dill  more. 

(b)  The  Roman  orator’s  definition  of Jlavery,  Parad.  V.  is  as  accurate  as  any  that  we  have  feen.  “  Servitus 
eft  obedientia  frafti  animi  et  abjefti  et  arbitrio  carentis  fuo  5”  whether  the  unhapppy  perfon  fell  into  that  (late 

with  or  without  his  own  contraft  or  confent.  . 

(c)  In  the  article  Society,  the  reader  will  find  another  account  of  the  origin  of  (lavery,  which  we  think  like- 
wife  probable,  though  we  have  not  transferred  it  to  this  place  ;  as  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  wrong  to  give 
to  one  writer  what  we  know  to  belong  to  another.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  obferve  here,  that  between 
the  two  articles  there  is  no  contradiftion,  as  barbarous  wars  were  certainly  one  fource  of  (lavery. 
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Slavery,  language  or  Roman-  name  was  heard  of ;  and  there  is 
no  good  evidence  that  it  began  among  favages.  The 
word  in  the  Old  Teftament,  which  in  our  veriion 
is  rendered  fervent,.  fignifies  literally  a  fave,  either  born 

4  in  the  family  or  bought  with  money,  in  contradiftinc- 
Prior  to  the  tion  to  iw,  wThich  denotes  a  hired  fervant :  and  as  Noah 
^deluge.  makes  ufe  of  the  word  "nv  in  the  curfe  which  he  de¬ 
nounces  upon  Ham  and  Canaan  immediately  after  the 
deluge,  it  would  appear  that  flavery  had  its  origin  be¬ 
fore  that  event.  If  fo,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  it  began  among  thofe  violent  perfons  whom  our 

^  Gen,  vi.  tranflators  have  called  giants*,  though  the  original 
•4’  word  literally  fignifies  ajfaulters  of  others .  Th'ofe 

wretches  feem  firll  to  have  feized  upon  women,  whom 
they  forcibly  compelled  to  minifter  to  their  pleafures  ; 
and  from  this  kind  of  violence  the  progrefs  was  natural 
to  that  by  which  they  enflaved  their  weaker  brethren 
among  the  men,  obliging  them  to  labour  for  their  bene- 

5  fit,  without  allowing  them  fee  or  reward. 

Nimrod  en-  After  the  deluge  the  firll  dealer  in  Haves  feems 
flavedhis  to  have  been  Nimrod.  “He  began,”  we  are  told, 
“  to  be  a  mighty  one  in’  the  earth,  and  Was  a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord.”  He  could  not,  however,  be 
the  firll  hunter  of  wild  beafts  ;  for  that  fpecies  of  hunt¬ 
ing  mull  have  been  pra&ifed  from  the  beginning ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  his  dexterity  in  the  chafe,  which 
Was  then  the  univerfal  employment,  could  have  been  fo 
far  fuperior  to  that  of  all  his  contemporaries,  as  to  en¬ 
title  him. to  the  appellation  of  the  “  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord.”  Hence  moll  commentators  have 
concluded,  that  he  was  a  hunter  of  men  ;  an  opinion 
which  they  think  receives  fome  countenance  from  the 
import  of  his  name,  the  word  Nimrod  figni Tying  a  re¬ 
bel.  Whatever  be  in  this,  there  can  belittle  doubt  but 
that  he  became  a  mighty  one  by  violence ;  for  being 
the  fixth  fon  of  his  father,  and  apparently  much  young¬ 
er  than  the  other  five,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  inheri¬ 
tance  exceeded  theirs  either  in  extent  or  in  population. 
He  enlarged  it,  however,  by  conquell  ;  for  it  appears 
from  Scripture,  that  he  invaded  the  territories  of  Afliur 
the  fon  of  Shem,  who  had  fettled  in  Shinar  ;  and  obli¬ 
ging  him  to  remove  into  AfTyria,  he  feized  upon  Ba¬ 
bylon,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  firll  kingdom  in 
the  world.  As  he  had  great  projects  in  view,  it  feems 
to  be  in  a  high  degree  probable  that  lie  made  bond- 
fervants  of  the  captives  whom  he  took  in  his  wrars,  and 
employed  them  in  building  or  repairing  the  metropolis 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  hence  we  think  is  to  be  dated  the 
origin  of  polldeluvian  flavery. 

That  it  began  thus  early  can  hardly  be  qnellioned  ; 
Abraham^  ^01  we  know  ^at  it  prevailed  univerfally  in  the  age  of 
Abraham,  who  was  born  within  feventy  years  after  the 
death  of  Nimrod.  That  patriarch  hud  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  fervants  or  Haves,  born  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  trained  to  arms,  with  whom  he  purfued  and  con¬ 
quered  the  four  kings  who  had  taken  captive  his  bro- 
it  appears  from  the  converfation 
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which  took  place  between  him  and  the  king  of  Sodom  Slavery* 
after  the  battle,  that  both  believed  jthe  conqueror  had 
a  right  to  confider  his  prifoners  as  part  of  his  fpoil. 

“  Give  me  (fays  the  king)  the  perfons,  and  take  the 
goods  to  tliyfelf.”  It  is  indeed  evident  from  number- 
lefs  paflages  of  feripture,  that  the  domellics  whom  our 
tranHators  call  fervants  were  in  thofe  days  univerfally 
confidered  as  the  moll  valuable  part  of  their  mailer's 
property,  and  clafled  with  his  flocks  and  herds.  Thus 
when  the  facred  liillorian  deferibes  the  wealth  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  he  fays,  that  u  he  had  Ihc^p  and  oxen,  and  he-afies, 
and  men-fervarits,  and  maid-fervants,  and  ihe-afies,  and 
camels.”  And  when  Abimelech  wi filed  to  make  fome 
reparation  to  the  patriarch  for  the  unintended  injury 
that  he  had  done  liim,  “  he  took  fheep  and  oxen,  and 
men-fervants,  and  women-fervants,  and  gave  them  unto 
.  Abraham,  and  reftored  to  him  Sarah  his  wife.”  The 
riches  and  power  of  Ifaac  and  Jacob  are  ellimated  in 
the  very  fame  manner.  Of  the  former  it  is  faid,  that 
“  the  man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward  and  grew, 
until  he  became  very  great :  for  he  had  pofiefiion  of 
flocks,  and  pollefiion  of  herds,  and  great  llore  of  fer¬ 
vants,  rrajn  of  Haves  ;  and  the  Philillines  envied  him.” 

The  latter,  we  are  told,  “  inereafed  exceedingly,  and 
had  much  cattle,  and  maid-fervants,  and  men-fervants, 
and  camels,  and  afies  J.”  \  Gen.  xb\ 

That  the  praClice  of  buying  and  felling  fervants  thus  l6‘  xx‘  1 ** 
early  begun  among  the  patriarchs  defeended  to  their xxvL  13*14. 
pollerity,  is  known  "to  every  attentive  reader  of  the  xxx  43! 
Bible.  It  was  exprefsly  authorised  by  the  Jewilh  law,  7 
in  which  are  many  directions  how  fuch  fervants  were  to  ^ut£onfed 
be  treated. .  They  were  to  be  bought  only  of  the  liea- (7ic  lawf 
then  ;  for  if  an  Ifradite  grew  poor  and  fold  himfelt  ei¬ 
ther  to  difeharge  a  debt,  or  to  procure  the  means  of 
fubfillence,  lie  was  to  be  treated  not  as  a  Have  ‘W,  but 
as  a  hired  fervant  tdv,  and  rellored  to  freedom  at  the 
year  of  Jubilee.  “  Both  thy  bond  men  and  thy  bond¬ 
maids  (fays  Mofes)  fhall  be  of  the  heathen  that  are 
round  about  you :  of  them  fhall  ye  buy  bond-men  and 
bond-maids.  Amd  yefhail  take  them  as  an  inheritance 
for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  pof- 
feflion  ;  they  fliall  be  your  bond-men  for  ever  || Un-  II  Lev. 
limited  as  the  power  thus  given  to  the  Hebrews  over  4°i  4 4* 
their  bond- fervants  of  heathen  extraction  appears  to4^' 
have  been,  they  were  ilridly  prohibited  from  acquiring 
fuch  property  by  any  other  means  than  fair  purchafeii 
“  kt  that  JleaUth  a  man  and  felletli  him,”  faid  their 
great  lawgiver,  “  fliall  furely  be  put  to  death  J.”  §  Lev.  xxh 

Whilft  flavery,  in  a  mild  form,  was  permitted  among  I(5’ 
the  people  of  God,  a  much  worfe  kind  of  it  prevailed  Spreaj  0VeE 
among  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity. .  With  other  the  whole 
abominable  cuiloms,  the  traffic  in. men  quickly  fpread  world, 
from  Chaldea  into  Egypt,  Arabia,  and*  over  all  the 
cult,  and  by  degrees  found  its  way  into  every  known 
region  under  heaven  (u).  ** 

Of  this  hateful  commerce  we  fhall  not  attempt  to  trace 
the  progrefs  thro'  every  age  and  country,  but  fhall  con- 
.  3  hi  2  tent 


(d)  If  credit  be  due  to  a  late  account  of  China,  the  people  of  that  vail  empire  have  never  made  merchand 
of  men  or  women.  The  exception,  however,  is  fo  Angular,  that  we  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  it  better  authenticate 
for  it  is  apparent  from  works  of  the  moil  undoubted  credit,  that  over  all  the  other  eailern  countries  with  wh 
we  are  1—  ; - - - ;  J  and  that  fome  of  the  Indian  nations  make  lc 


«*  apparent  irom  works  ot  tlie  moit  undoubted  credit,  tfta 
we  are  acquainted  flavery  lias  prevailed  from  time  immemorial, 
journeys  into  Africa  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  buying  Haves. 
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Slavery,  tent  ourfelves  with  taking  a  traufient  view  of  it  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  a  fewother  nations,  in  whofe 
cuftoms  and  manners  our  readers  mull  be  interefled. 

One  can  hardly  read  a  book  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyffey, 
without  perceiving  that,  in  the  age  of  Homer,  all  prifoneis 
of  war  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  flaves,  and  compelled, 
without  regard  to  their  rank,  fex,  or  years,  to  labour 
for  their  mailers  in  offices  of  the  vileft  drudgery.  .  So 
uni verf ally  was  this  cruel  treatment  of  captives  admitted 
to  be  the  right  of  the  vidor,  that  the  poet  introduces 
He&or,  in  the  very  ad  of  taking  a  tender  and  perhaps 
laft  farewell  of  his\vffie,  when  it  was  furely  his  bufinefs 
to  afford  her  every  confolation  in  his  power,  telling  her, 
as  a  thing  of  courfe  which  could  not  be  concealed,  that, 
011  the  conqueil  of  Troy,  fhe  would  be  compelled 
To  bear  the  viftor’s  hard  commands,  or  bring 
The  weight  of  water  from  Hyperia’s  fpring  ( E )* 

Pope. 

At  that  early  period,  the  Phoenicians,  and  probably  the 
Greeks  themfelves,  had  fuch  an  edablifhed  commerce  in 
flaves,  that,  not  fatisfied  with  reducing  to  bondage  their 
prifoners  of  war,  they  fcrupled  not  to  kidnap  in  cold 
blood  perfons  who  had  never  kindled  their  refentment, 
in  order  to  fupply  their  foreign  markets.  In  the  14th 
book  of  the  Odyffey,  Ulyfies  represents  himfelf  as  ha¬ 
ving  narrowly  efcaped  a  fnare  of  this  kind  laid  for  him 
by  a  falfe  Phoenician,  who  had  doomed  the  hem  to  Li¬ 
byan  flavery  :  and  as  the  whole  narrative,  in  which  this 
circumflance#is  told,  is  an  artful  fiction,  intended  to 
have  the  appearance  of  truth  to  an  Ithacan  peafant,  the 
pra&ice  of  kidnapping  flaves  could  not  then  have  ap¬ 
peared  incredible  to  any  inhabitant  of  thatifland. 

Such  were  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic 
a  ere  ;  nor  were  they  much  improved  in  this  refpeft  at 
periods  of  greater  refinement.  Philip  of  Macedon  ha¬ 
ving  conquered  the  Thebans,  not  only  fold  his  captives, 
but* even  took  money  for  permitting  the  dead  to  be  bu- 
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ried  *;  and  Alexander,  who  had  more  gencrofity  than 
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Philip,  afterwards  razed  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  fold 
the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  for  flaves  f. 
This  cruel  treatment  of  a  brave  people  may  indeed  be 
fuppofed  to  have  proceeded,  in  the  firft  inflance,  from 
the  avarice  of  the  conqueror;  and  in  the  fecond,  from  the 
momentary  refentment  of  a  man  who  was  favage  and  gene¬ 
rous  by  turns,  and  who  had  no  command  of  his  paffions. 
We  fhall  not  pofitively  affign  it  to  other  caufes;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Spartans  behaved  to  their 
flaves,  there  is  little  reafon  to  imagine  that  had  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Thebans  the  fame  provocation  with  A- 
lexander/they  would  have  treated  their  captives  with 
greater  lenity.  “  At  Sparta  (fays  a  humane  and  ele¬ 
gant  writer)  flaves  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  ri¬ 
gour  that  is  hardly  conceivable  ;  although  to  them,  as 
their  hufbandmen  and  artificers,  their  proud  and  idle 
mailers  were  indebted  for  all  the  neceiraries  of  life.  The 
Lacedemonian  youth,  trained  up  in  the  pra&ice  of  de¬ 
ceiving  and  butchering  thofe  poor  men,  were  from  time 


to  time  let  Ioofe  upon  them,  iru  order  to  fhow  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  ilratagem  and  mafiacre.  And  once,  without 
any  provocation,  and  merely  for  their  own  amufement, 
we  are  told  that  they  murdered  three  thoufand  in  one 
night,  not  only  with  the  connivance  oflaw,  but  by  its  a- 
vowed  permiffion.  Such,  in  promoting  the  happmefs 
of  one  part  of  feciety  and  the  virtue  of  another,  are  the 
effe&s  of  flavery.” 

It  has  been  laid,  that  in  Athens  and  Rome  Haves 
were  better  treated  than  in  Sparta  :  but  in  the  former 
city  their  treatment  cannot  have  been  good,  nor  their 
lives  comfortable,  where  the  Athenians  reliffied.  that 
tragedy  of  Euripides  in  which  Hecuba,  the  wife  of 
Priam,  is  introduced  as  lamenting  that  fhe  was  chained 
like  a  dog  at  Agamemnon’s  gate  1  Of  the  eflimation 
in  which  flaves  were  held  in  Rome,  we  may  form  a  to¬ 
lerable  notion  from  the  well  known  faft,  that  one  of 
thofe  unhappy  beings  was  often  chained  at  the  gate  of 
a  great  man’s  houle,  to  give  admittance  to  the  guefls 
invited  to  a  feaft*.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  common* 
wealth  it  was  cuflomary,  in  certain  facred  fhews  exhi-  '  € 
bited  on  folemn  occafions,  to  drag  through  the  circus 
a  Have,  who  had  been  fcourged  to  death  holding  in  his 
hand  a  fork  in  the  form  of  a  gibbet  f.  But  we  need  f  Cicero  dt 
not  multiply  proofs  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans  to  U 

their  flaves.  If  the  inhuman  combats  ot  the  gladiators 
(fee  Gladiators)  admit  of  any  apology  on  account 
of  the  martial  fpirit  with  which  they  were  thought  to 
infpire  the  fpe&ators,  the  condud  .of  Vedius  Pollio 
mufl  have  proceeded  from  the  m«fl  wanton  and  brutal 
cruelty.  This  man,  who  flourilhed  not  in  the  earliefl 
periods  of  the  republic,  when  the  Romans  were  little 
better  than  a  favage  banditti,  but  in  the  poliffied  age 
of  Auguflus,  frequently  threw  fuch  flaves  as  gave  him 
the  flighted  offence  into  his  fiih-ponds  to  fatten  his  lam¬ 
preys  ;  and  yet  he  was  differed  to  die  in  peace  !  The 
emperor,  indeed,  upon  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
cruelty,  ordeied  his  lampreys  to  be  dedroyed,  and  his 
ponds  to  be  filled  up  ;  but  we  do  not  recoiled  that  any 
other  punifh merit  was  inflided  on  the  favage  mailer. 

Till  the  reign  of  the  fame  emperor  the  depolitions  of 
flaves  were  never  admitted  in  the  courts  of  judicature  ; 
and  then  they  were  received  only  when  perfons  were  ac- 
cufed  of  treafonable  pradices.  #  ix 

The  origin  of  flavery  in  Rome  was  the  fame  as  in  Origin  of 
every  other  country.  Prifoners  of  war  were  of  courfe  Roman 
reduced  to  that  Hate,  as  if  they  had  been  criminals.  The  averA 
didator  Camillus,  one  of  the  mod  accomplifhed  gene¬ 
rals  of  the  republic,  fold  his  Hetrurian  captives  to  pay. 
the  Roman  ladies  for  the  jewels  which  they  had  pre- 
fented  to  Apollo.  Fabius,  whofe  cautious  condud  fa- 
ved  his  country  when  Hannibal  was  vidorious  in  Italy, 
having  fubdued  Tarentum,  reduced  30,000  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  to  flavery,  and  fold  them  to  the  highed  bidder.  Co- 
riolanus,  when  driven  from  Rome,  and  fighting  for  the 
Volici,  fcrupled  not  to  make  flaves  of  his  own  country¬ 
men  ;  and  Julius  Csefar,  among  whofe  faults  wanton 


,'e)  In  thofe  early  times  drawing  water  was  the  office  of  the  meaneft  flaves.  This  appears  from  joffiua  s  eurfe 
upon  the  Gibeonites  who  had  deceived  him.-“  Now  therefore  yc  are  curfed,  andthere  (hall  none  of >u  be  freed 
from  being  bond-men,  and  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  forthe  houfe  of  my  God.  lo  this  ft  a  ot 
bondage  Homer  makes  He&or  fay,  that  Andromache  would  necejfarily  be  brought  upon  the  dedruction  ot  iroy  », 
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S’avtry.  cruelty  hae  never  been  reckoned,  fold  at  one  time  fifty- 
three  thoufand  captives  for  flaves.  Nor  did  the  flaves 
in  Home  confift  only  of  foreigners  taken  in  war.  By 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  creditors  were  em¬ 
powered  to  feize  their  insolvent  debtors,  and  keep  them 
in  their  lioufes  till,  by  their  fervices  or  labour,  they  had 
difeharged  the  fum  they  owed  :  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  commonwealth  they  were  authorifed  to  fell  fuch 
debtors,  and  even  to  put  them  to  death  (f).  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  flaves  were  the  property  not  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  or  of  their  own  parents,  hut  of  their  matters  ; 
and  thus  was  flavery  perpetuated  in  the  families 
of  fuch  unhappy  men  as  fell  into  that  flate,  whether 
through  the  chance  of  war  or  the  cruelty  of  a  fordid  cre¬ 
ditor  (g).  The  confequence  was,  that  the  number  of 
flaves  belonging  to  the  rich  Patricians  was  almoft  in  cre¬ 
dible.  Caius  Csccilius  liidorus,  who  died  about  feven 
years  before  the  Cliriftian  era,  left  to  his  heirs  4116 
flaves  ;  and  if  any  one  of  thofe  wretched  creatures  made 
an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty,  or  was 
even  fufpefted  of  fuch  a  defign,  he  was  marked  on  the 
forehead  with  a  red  hot  iron  (h).  In  Sicily,  during 
the  molt  flourifhing  periods  of  the  commonwealth,  it 
feems  to  have  been  cuttomary  for  matters  to  mark  their 
flaves  in  this  manner ;  at  ieall  we  know  that  fuch  was 
the  pi  aft  ice  of  Damophilus,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  this 
fecurity,  fhut  up  his  flaves  every  night  in  clofe  prifons, 
and  led  them  out  like  beads  in  the  morning  to  their 
daily  labour  in  the  held.  Hence  arofe  the  let  vile  war 
in  Sicily. 

Though  many  laws  were  enafted  by  Auguftus  and 
other  patriotic  emperors  to  diminifh  the  power  of  cre¬ 
ditors  over  their  infolvent  debtors  ;  though  the  influence 
of  the  mild  fpirit  of  Chrittianity  tended  much  to  meli¬ 
orate  the  condition  of  flaves,  even  under  Pagan  matters; 
and  though  the  emperor  Adrian  made  it  capital  to  kill 
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a  flave  without  a  jufl  reafon ;  yet  this  infamous  commerce 
prevailed  univer fully  in  the  empire  for  many  ages  after  u— 
the  converfion  of  Conftantine  to  the  religion  of  Chrift. 

ItVas  not  indeed  completely  abolished  even  in  the  reign 
of  Juftinian  ;  and  in  many  countries  which  had  once 
been  provinces  of  the  empire  it  continued  long  after 
the  empire  itfelf  had  fallen  to  piece*.  f 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  among  the  ancient  Slavery  a- 
Germans  it  was  not  uncommon  for  an  ardent  gamefter  mo,)£  the 
to  lofe  his  perfonal  libeity  by  a  throw  of  the  dice.  Thwa,ncicnt 
was  indeed  a  ftrong  proof  of  lavage  manners  ;  but  the  ^ernians* 
general  condition  of  flaves  among  tliofe  favages  feems  to 
have  been  much  better  than  among  the  polilhed  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  Germany  the  flaves  were  generally 
attached  to  the  foil,  and  only  employed  in  tending  cat¬ 
tle,  and  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture  ;  for 
the  menial  offices  of  every  great  man’s  lroufe  were  per¬ 
formed  by  his  wife  and  children.  Such  flaves  were  fel- 
dom  beaten,  or  chained,  or  imprifoned.  Sometimes  in¬ 
deed  they  were  killed  by  their  matters  in  a  fit  of  hid¬ 
den  paflion  ;  but  none  were  confidered  as  materials  of 
commerce,  except  thofe  who  had  originally  been  free¬ 
men,  and  loft  their  freedom  by  play.  Tlicfe,  indeed, 
the  iuccefsful  gamefter  was  very  ready  to  fell,  both  be* 
caufe  he  felt  them  an  ufelefs  burden,  and  becaufc  their 
prefence  continually  put  him  in  mind  of  that  flate  to 
which  a  throw  of  the  dice  might  one  day  reduce  him- 
felf. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Tacitus  gives  £  of  flavery  t  M„r. 
among  the  ancient  Germans.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  how- Germ-  *4- 
ever,  after  they  were  fettled  in  this  ifland  feem  not  to*5' 
have  carried  on  that  traffic  fo  honourably.  By  a  ftatute 
of  Alfred  the  Great  f,  the  purchafe  of  a  man,  a  hor/'e,  f  WUHns't 
or  an  ox,  without  a  voucher  to  warrant  the  fale,  was  c olleffion  of 
ftnftly  forbidden.  That  law  was,  doubtlefs,  enafted La%vs  from 
to  prevent  th  ejlca/ing  of  men  and  cattle;  but  it  (hows  Hw'jJI 

us 


(f)  After  a  certain  number  of  citations,  the  law  granted  to  the  debtor  thirty  days  of  grace  to  raife  the  fum 

for  which  he  was  accountable.  Phe  words  of  the  law  are  :  “  vEns  confeffi,  rebufque  jure  judicatis,  triHnti  die"! 
jufli  funto.  Pott  deni  manum  endojacito.— Vincito  aut  nervo,  aut  compedibus.”  «  Whence  debt  is  confcfled 
and  the  tual  patted,  let  there  be  thirty  days  of  forbearance:  afterwards  lay  hands  on  him  ;  bind  him  either  with 
a  coid  or  fetters.  After  the  thirty  days  were  expired,  if  the  debtor  had  not  difeharged  the  debt,  he  was  led 
to  the  piastor,  who  delivered  him  over  to  the  mercy  of  his  creditors  ;  thefe  bound  him  ami  L^t  v,'™  *  • 

for  the  lpace  of  fixty  days.  Afterwards,  for  three  market-days  fucceflively,  the  debtor  was  brought  tcTthe  trT 
buna  of  the  pnetor ; ;  then  a  public  crier  proclaimed  in  the  forum  the  debt  for  which  the  prifone/was  detained" 
f  fthat  "ch  perfons  redeemed  the  pnfoner  by  paying  his  debts  ;  but  if  nobody  appeared  in  be¬ 

lt  f«T  at-r  • hC  th‘;d  market;day> the  credl^r  bad  a  to  inflia  the  pumfhment.  appointed  by  the- 
law.  Ivrtns  nundinis  capite  pcenas  dato  aut  trans  Tibenm  peregre  venumduito  •”  that  «  u  u-  ^  C 

third  market-day  be  punifhed  with  death,  or  fold  beyond  the  Tiber  as  a  Have.”  If  there  were  feveral  "editors' 
they  were  allowed,  ,n  confequence  of  this  fevere  law,  to  divide  the  body  of  the  pnfoner  into  feveral  part,  and 
/hare  it  among  them  in  proportion  to  the  fum  which  they  demanded.  ^  nc* 

(g)  This  is  evident  from  the  ftory  of  Appius  and  Virginia*  See  Rome,  n°  in, 

( nj-  How  capricioufly  and  nnjuftly  this  infamous  mark  was  impreffed,  we  learn  from  the  ftorv  of  RelKn-  Th,\, 
man  being  proienbed,  and  a  reward  offered  for  his  head  by  the  triumvirs  Oftavianus  AnnLv  A  T  *  *j  * 
concealed  himfelf  from  the  fury  of  the  tyrants  in  the  beft  way  that  he  could.  A  Rave  whom  he  hid  markeT  Ai* 
the  hot  iron  having  found  out  the  place  of  his  retreat,  condufted  him  to  a  cave,  and  there  funnnr^H  1  *  * 

fome  time  with  what  he  earned  by  his  daily  labour.  At  length  a  company  of  foidkrs  clinch* tl^and 
approaching  the  cave,  the  faithful  Have,  alarmed  at  the  danger  his  matter  was  in,  followed  them  clofe  ami  fall! 

g  upon  a  poor  pealant,  killed  him  in  their  prefence,  and  cut  off  his  head,  crying  out,  “  I  am  now  rewmrvt 
my  matter  for  the  marks  with  which  he  has  branded  me.”  The  foldiers,  feeing  fh^hAmous  marks  on  bff 

hafetrfhrt  .doub.t,n*  b“*  he  had  k,lled  Relll°’  fnatched  thc  kead  ollt  of  his® hand,  and  returned  with  ft  foX 
iiaite  to  the  triumvirs.  I  hey  were  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  flave  conveyed  his  matter  to  the  fca.ful*  wu ,  1 

icy  had  the  good  luck  to  find  cue  of  Sestius  Pompeius’s  veffels,  which  tranfported  them  fafe  into  Sicily.  ^ 
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SUvfry.  nj  tkat  fo  late  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  -century  a  man,  firft 
^  when  fairly  purchafed,  was 
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in  England,  as  much  the 
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or  the  ox  which  dragged  his  plough.  In  the  fame 
country,  now'  fo  nobly  tenacious  of  freedom  and  the 
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rights  of  man,  a  fpecies  of  flavery  ftmilar  to  that  which 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans  fubfifted  even  to 
the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  This  appears  from  a 
commifiion  ifiued  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1 574,  for  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  lands  and  goods  of  all  her  bond-men  and 
bond-women  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somer- 
fet,and  Gloucefteiy  in  order  to  compound  with  them  for 
their  manumifiion,  that  they  might  enjoy  their  lands 
and  goods  as  fiecmtfn  ||.  In  Scotland  there  certainly 
exifted  an  order  of  (laves  or  bond-men,  who  tilled  the 
ground,  were  attached  to  the  foil,  and  with  it  were 
transferable  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  at  a  period 
fo  late- as  the  thirteenth  century;  but  when  or  how 
thofe  villains,  as  they  were  called,  obtained  their  free¬ 
dom,  feems  to  be  unknown  to  every  lawyer  and  antiqua¬ 
ry  of  the  prefent.day.  Coalliers,  and  falters  were,  in  the 
fame  country,  (laves  till  little  more  than  20  years  ago,  that 
they  were  manumitted  by  an  ad  of  the  Britifh  legifta- 
ture,  and  reftored  to  the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens. 
Before  that  period  the  fonsof  coalliers  could  follow  no 
bufinefs  but  that  of  their -fathers  ;  nor  were  they  at  li¬ 
berty  to  leek  employment  in  any  other  mines  than  thofe 
to  which  they  were  attached  by  birth,  without  the  con- 
..  fent  of  the  lord  ©f  the  manor,  who,  if  he  had  no  ufe 
for  their  fervices  himfelf,  transferred: them  by  a  written 
deed  to  fome  neighbouring  proprietor. 

That  the  favage  nations  of  Africa  were  at  any  period 
of  hiftory  exempted  from  this  opprobrium  of  our  nature 
which  fpread  over  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  the  enligh¬ 
tened  reader  will  not  fuppofe.  #  It  is  indeed  in  that  vaft 
country  that  flaveiyhas  in  every  age  appeared  in  its  ug- 
lieft  form.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  about  the  era 
of  the  Trojan  war,  a  commerce  in  (laves  was  carried  on 
between  Phoenicia  and  Lybia  :  and  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  and  revered  the  cuf- 
toms,  manners,  and  religion  of  their  parent  ftate,  1111- 
..  doubtedly  continued  the  Tyrian  traffic  in  human  fiefti 
with  the  interior  tribes  of  Africa.  Of  this  we  might 
reft  a  (lured,  although  we  had  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fa£l  than  what  refults  from  the  pradice  of  human  fa- 
crifices  fo  prevalent  ill  the  republic  of  Carthage.  The 
genuine  inftinds  of  nature  are  often  fubdued  by  dire 
fuperftition,  but  they  cannot  be  wholly  eradicated  ;  and 
the  rich  Carthaginian,-  when  a  human  vidim  was 
demanded  from  him  to  the  gods,  would  be  ready 
to  fupply  the  place  of  his  own  child  by  the  foil  of 
a  poor  ftranger,  perfidioufly  purchafed  at  whatever 
price.  That  this  was,  indeed,  a  very  common  pradice 
among  them,  we  learn  from  the  teftimony  of  various 
hiftorians  *,  who  allure  ue,  that  when  Agathocles  the 
tyrant  of  Syracufe  had  overthrown  their  generals  Elaiino 
and  Bomilcar,  and  threatened  Carthage  itfelf  with  a 
fie^e,  the  people  attributed  their  misfortunes  to  the  juft 
anger  of  Saturn  for  having  been  worl'hipped,  for  fome 
years,  by  the  facrifices  of  children  meanly  born  and  fe- 
cretly  bought,  inftcad  of  thofe  of  noble  extradion.  Thefe 
fubftitutions  of  one  offering  for  another  were  confider- 
ed  as  a  profane  deviation  from  the  religion  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  ;  and  therefore  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  fo  horrid 
an  impiety,  a  facrilice.. of  twa  hundred  children  of  the 
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rank  was  on  that  occaiion  made  to  the  bloody  Slavery, 
god.  As  the  Carthaginians  were  a  commercial  people, 
we  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  purchafed  (laves  only  for 
facritice3.  They  undoubtedly  condemned  many  of  their 
prifoners  of  war  to  the  ftate  of  fervitude,  and  either 
fold  them  to  foreigners,  or  diftributed  them  among 
their  fenators  and  the  leaders  of  their  armies.  Hanno, 
who  endeavoured  to  ufurp  the  fupreme  power  in  Car¬ 
thage  whilft  that  republic  was  engaged  in  war  with 
Timoleon  in  Sicily  armed  twenty  thoufand  of  hist  7#** 
(laves  in  order  to  carry  his  nefarious  purpofe  into  exe-^*  *6XI^ 
cution  ;  and  Hannibal,  after  his  decifive  vidory  at  Can- ^IveJfal 
nx,  fold  to  the  Greeks  many  of  his  prifoners  whom  the  Hijlcry. 
Roman  fenate  refufed  to  redeem  ^f.  That  illuftrious  1i  Tit.liv. 
commander  was  indeed  more  humane,  as  well  as  more  tyt1**  ani 
politic,  than  the  generality  of  his  countrymen.  Before 
his  days  it  was  cuftomary  with  the  Carthaginians  either 
to  mafTacre  their  captives  in  cold  blood,  that  they  might 
never  again  bear  arms  againft  them,  or  to  offer  them  in 
facrifice  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  gods  by 
whofe  afiiftance  they  believed  that  they  were  vanqnifhed  ; 
but  this  was  not  always  done  even  by  their  moil  iuper- 
ftitious  or  moft  unprincipled  leaders.  Among  other  rich 
fpoils  which  Agathocles,  after  his  vidory  already  men¬ 
tioned,  found  in  the  camp  of  Hanno  and  Bomilcar, 
were[twenty  thoufand  pair  of  fetters  and  manacles,  which 
thofe  generals  had  provided  for  fuch  of  the  Sicilian  pri- 
foners  as  they  intended  to  preferve  alive  and  reduce  to 
a  ftate  of  flavery. 

With  the  ancient  ftate  of  the  other  African  nations 
we  are  but  very  little  acquainted.  The  Numidiaiis, 
Mauritanians,  Getulians,  and  Garamantes,  are  indeed  And  No*  ] 
mentioned  by  the  Roman  hiftorians,  who  give  us  ample  miduns*  k 
details  of  the  battles  which  they  fought  in  attempting 
to  preferve  their  national  independence  ;  but  we  have 
110  particular  account  of  their  different  manners  and 
cuftoras  in  that  age  when  Rome  was  difputing  with 
Carthage  the  fovereignty  of  the  world.  All  the  Afri¬ 
can  (fates  of  which  we  know  any  thing,  were  in  alliance 
with  one  or  other  of  thofe  rival  republics  ;  and  as  the 
people  of  thofe  dates  appear  to  have  been  lefs  enlighten¬ 
ed  than  either  the  Romans- or  the  Carthaginians,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  they  had  purer  morals,  or  a  greater 
regard  for  the  (acred  rights  of  man,  than  the  powerful 
nations  by  whom  they  were  either  proteded  or  oppref- 
fed.  They  "Would,  indeed,  infenfibly  adopt  *  their  cuf- 
toms;  and  the  ready  market  which  Marius  found  for 
the  prifoners  taken  in  the  town  Capfa,  although  Salluft 
acknowledges  J  that  the  fale  was  contrary  to  the  laws  I  &//. 
of  war,  iliows  that  (lavery  was  then  no  ftrange  thing  tocaF*  91* 
the  Numidians.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  prevailed 
through  all  Africa  from  the  very  fir  ft  peopling  of  that 
unexplored  country  ;  and  we  doubt  if  in  any  age  of  the 
world  the  unhappy  negro  was  abfolutely  iecure  of  his 
perfonal  freedom,  or  even  of  not  being  fold  to  a  foreign 
trader.  18 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  pradice  of  ma-  Slave-trade 
king  (laves  of  the  negroes  is  of  a  very  modern  date  ;  tliat^Jj  ^.e 
it  owes  its  origin  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Portuguefe  oiiQujnea|)C. 
the  wefterncoall  of  Africa  ;  and  that  but  for  the  cun- gun  not  by 
ning  or  cruelty  of  Europeans,  it  would  not  now  exift,^  Portu- 
-and  would  never  have  exifted.  But  all  this  is  a  Compli-Suefe>  jj 
*  cation  of  fniftakes.  A  learned  writer  has  lately  proved, 
with  a  force  of  evidence  which  admits  of  no  reply  **, 
that  from  the  Coatl  of  Guinea  a  great  -trade  in  (laves  Roman 
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r*vf,v-  .  "'a9  carr?e<J  ?n  by  th«  Arabs  fome.  hundreds  of  years  travelkrswhoSrftpenetratedmtothatcontlnent.i'tappears 

f To  <-‘  |>re  t  le  ortiigtiefe  embarked  in  that  traffic,  or  undeniable  that  flavery  mud  have  prevailed  from  time  im- 
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feen  a  woolly-headed  ne^ro.  Even  the  memorial  among  fuch  of  the "tribes  ashad  never  carried The2n°c 
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|rkbs  at  an  wandering  Arabs  of  the  defert,  who  never  had  a- 
rIype*  ny.  friendly  correfpondence  with  the  Chriftians  of 
Europe,  have  from  time  immemorial  been  ferved  by  ne- 
£ro  Haves.  «  The  Arab  mud  be  poor  indeed  (fays  M. 
t  Brijfon'f  Saugnier )  not  to  have  at  lead  .one  negro  (lave.  His 
^age>'  foie  occupation  is  the  care  of  the  herd.  They  are 
never  employed  in  war,  but  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  marry.  Their  wives,  who  are  captive  ne- 
greffes,  do  all  the  domeftic  work,  and  are  roughly 
treated  by  the  Arabian  women,  and  by  the  Arabs  them- 
felves.  Their  children  are  flaves  like  them,  and  put  to 
all  kinds  of  drudgery.”  Surely  no  man  whofe  judge¬ 
ment  is  not  completely  warped  by  prejudice,  will  pre- 
tend  that  tliofe  roving  tribes  Qffavages,fb  remarkable  for 
their  independent  fpirit  and  attachment  to  ancient  cuf- 
toms,  learned  to  enflave  the  negroes  from  the  Europe- 

Eans.  ^  In  all  probability  they  have,  without  interruption, 
continued  the  pradice  of  da  very  from  the  days  of  their 
gfeat  anceftor  Ifhmael ;  and  it  feems  evident,  that  none 
cf  the  European  nations  had  ever  feen  a  vuoollv-beaded  ne- 
Zro  till  the  year  i  ioc,  when  the  ernfeders  fell  in  with 
a  fmall  party  of  them  near  the  town  of  Hebron  in  Ju 
dea,  and  were  fo  ftruck  with  the  novelty  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  that  the  army  burft  into  a  general  fit  of 
laughter  f|.  Long  before  the  crufades,  however,  we 
know  with  certainty  that  the  natives  of  Guinea  had  been 
j  3-  expofed  to  fale  in  foreign  countries.  In  651  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  Arabs  of  Egypt  fo  haraffed  the  king  of  Nu¬ 
bia  or  Ethiopia, .who  was  a  Chriftian,  that  he  agreed  to 
fend  them  annually,  by  way  of  tribute,  a  vcjl  number  of 
Nubian  or  Ethiopian  flaves  into  Egypt.  Such  a  tlibute 
as  this  at  that  time,  we  are  told,  was  more  agreeable  to 
the  khalif  thaft  any  other,  as  the  Arabs  then  made  no 
fmall  account  of  thofe  (laves  J. 

.  The  very  propofal  of  fuch  a  tribute,  and  the  eftima- 
tion  m  which  black  flaves  were  held  in  Egypt,  (hows 
that  a  commerce  in  bond-  fcrvants.  could  not  then  be  a 
new  branch  of  trade  either  to  the  Arabs  or  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  ;  but  the  vaft  number  which  the  Ethiopian  mo¬ 
narchy  was  now  compelled  to  furniih  every  year,  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  feed  this  great  drain  upon  his  fubje&s  from 
the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  “  He  ran¬ 
ged  accordingly  into  all  that  vail  blank  of  geography  up¬ 
on  the  map  of  the  world,  the  fpreading  bofom  of  the 
African  continent ;  and  even  puflied  through  it  to  its 
farthell  extremities  in  the  weft.  He  thus  brought  the 
blacivs  of  Guinea,  for  the  firft  time,  into  the  fervice  and 
families  of  the  eaft  ;  and  the  flaves  which  he  paid  in 
tribute  to  the  Arabs,  whether  derived  from  the  nearer 
neighbourhood  of  Ethiopia,  fetched  from  the  mediter¬ 
ranean  regions  of  Africa,  or  brought  from  the  diftant 
mores  of  the  Atlantic,  were  all  denominated  Ethiopians , 
from  the  country  by  which  they  were  conveyed  into 
Whitaker'*  “  At  this  time,  therefore,  according  to  Mr 

rVw*  Whitaker,  began  that  kind  of  traffic  in  human  flefh 

Which  fpoils  unhappy  Guinea  of  its  Ions.5’ 

There  are  not  many  authors  from  whom,  in  queftions 
ol  antiquity,  we  differ  with  greater  hefitation  ;  but,  as 
we  meet  with  a  female  Ethiopian  Have  in  the  Eunuch  of 
1  f-ren<^’  W€  ca.nnot  h«lp  fufpedting  that  Guinea  was  oc- 
ca  1011a  y  fpoiled  of  its  fons”  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
™  an>r  ratc> fro™  the  observations  made  by  the  European 
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on  any  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  When  Battel  firft  groes  have 
vifrted  the  Giagas*,  thofe  people  h?d  never  before  feenc,|fl3ved 
a  white  man  ;  yet  they  welcomed  him  and  the  Engliih,0^6  ano* 
with  whom  he  had  come,  to  their  country,  invited  them 
to  bring  their  goods  on  fhore,  and  without  hefitation  memorial, 
loaded  the  fhip  with  flaves.  The  Giagas  were  indeed  *  Modern 
waging  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Benguela;  and  being  U”!J erf  '1 
cannibals,  who  prefer  human  flefh  to  all  others,  the  volydil 
flaves  whom  they  had  fold  to  the  Englilh  were  pro-  chap,  cfj, 
bably  pritoners  whom  they  would  have  killed  and  eaten  (eft.  a. 
if  they  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of  otherwife  dif- 
pofing  o1  them  to  greater  advantage.  But  as  they  had 
not  been  incited  by  the  Europeans  to  eat  their  prifoners, 

'  there  can  be  no  reafoit  to  fuppofe  that  by  the  Europeans 
they  had  been  firft  induced  to  fell  them:  for  we  have  feen 
that  this  kind  of  commerce  prevailed  in  Africa  among 
people  much  more  polifhed  than  the  Giagas  fo  early  as 
in  the  reign  o^  Juguitha. 

That  it  was  not  introduced  among  the  negroes  either 
by  the  Arabs  or  by  the  Portuguefe,  appears  Hill  more 
evident  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Dahomans  at  the  con- 
queft  of  Wlndah,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
people  of  Angola  at  the  earlieft  ftage  of  their  foreign 
trade  procured  a  fupply  of  flaves  for  the  Portuguefe 
market.  The  greater  part  of  the  flaves  whom  the  An¬ 
golans  exported  from  St  Paulo  de  Loar.da  were  brought 
from  inteiior  countries,  fome  hundreds  of  leagues  di¬ 
ftant,  where  they  could  not  have  been  regularly  purclia- 
fed  had  that  commerce  been  till  then  unknown  in  thofe 
countries.  The  Dahomans,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1J727,  had  never  feen  a  white  man:  and  when  their 
victorious  prince  and  his  army,  in  their  rout  through  ~ 
Whidah,  firft  met  with  fome  Europeans  in  the  town  of 
Sabi,  they  were  fo  (hocked  at  their  complexion  and 
their  drefs,  that  they  were  afraid  to  approach  them, 
and  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  they  were  men  till 
they  heard  them  fpeak,  and  were  affured  by  the 
Whidanefe  that  thefe  were  the  merchants  who  purcha- 
fed  all  the  flaves  that  were  fold  in  Guinea  f .  Slavery,  j.1 Modern 
therefore,  if  it  prevailed  among  the  Dahomans  before  \jni<verfal 
that  period,  could  not  have  been  introduced  among  Hiftory^ 
them  by  European  or  Arabian  intrigues  :  but  we  ai*v°J.  xiii. 
affured  by  Snelgrave,  who  was  then  in  the  army,  that P*  3461  **** 
thofe  people  treated  their  captives  with  fuch  horrid 
cruelty  as  was  (hocking  to  the  natives  of  the  fea-coafly 
and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  but  that  flavery  had  been 
pra&ifed  among  them  from  the  earlieft  ages.  A  great 
part  of  their  prifoners  were  facrificed  to  their  gods  or 
eaten  by  the  foldiers  ;  and  when  our  author  expreffed 
to  a  colonel  of  the  guard  fome  furprife  that  a  prince  fo 
enlightened  as  the  fovereign  of  Dahomy  fhould  facri- 
free  fo  many  men  whom  lie  might  have  fold  to  great 
advantage,  lie  was  gravely  told,  that  it  had  been  the 
cuftom  of  their  nation,  from  time  immemorial,  to  offer, 
aftei  viftory,  a  certain  number  of  prifoners  to  the  gods; 
and  that  they  fele&ed  the  old  men  lor  vidims,  becaufe 
they  were  of  lefs  value  at  market,  and  more  dangerous 
from  their  experience  and  cunning,  than  the  young 
men.  To  thofe  perlons  who  fancy  that  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  African  princes  aie  carried  on  for  the  foie 
purpofe  of  fupply ing  the  European  (hips  with  flaves,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Da¬ 
homy  flaughtered  at  once  not  only  all  the  eaptives  ta- 
^  k 
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ken  in  war,  but  alfo  127’  prifoners  of  different  kinds, 
that  lie  might  have  a  fufficiency  of  fkulls  to  adbm  the 
walls  of  his  palace  ;  though  at  the  very  tim£  of  that 
maflacre  he  knew  that  there  were  fix  flave-fhips  m  the 
road  of  Whidah  from  which  lie  could  have  got  for  eve¬ 
ry  prime  flave  a  price  little  fliort  of  thirty  pounds  Ster- 

Tliefe  fa<ffs,  and  numberlefs  others  which  the  reader 
will  find  detailed  in  the  13th  volume  of  the  Modern 
Univerfal  Hillory,  by  writers  who  were  at  the  greateft 
pains  to  procure  authentic  information  ;  who  were  nei¬ 
ther  biaffed  by  intereft  nor  blinded  by  enthufiafm  ;  and 
who  appear  to  have  held  the  infamous  traffic  in  utter 
abhorrence — prove  beyond  the  poffibility  of  doubt,  that 
flavery  of  the  worfl  kind  mufl  have  prevailed  among  all 
_  the  negro  nations  before  they  were  vifited  either  by  the 
Portuguefe  or  by  the  Arabs  (1).  Thefe  two  nations 
may  indeed  have  been  the  firll  who  dragged  die  unhap¬ 
py  negro  from  his  native  continent,  and  made  liis  flavery 
doubly  fevere,  by  compelling  him  to  labour,  without 
his  own  confent,  for  mailers  whom  he  hardly  confidered 
as  human  beings. 

On  the  beginning  of  this  commerce,  or  the  dreadful 
ciuelty  with  which  it  has  been  carried  on  to  the  prefent 
day,  it  is  impoffible  to  refledl  without  horror :  but  there 
fome  confolation,  however  fmall,  in  knowing  that  its 


thofe  of  Sarra,  which  run  like  the  tropic  of  Cancer  over  Slavery, 
them  in  a  long  line  acrofs  the  country  ;  to  a  place  ot 
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original  authors  were  not  Europeans.  The  purchafe  of 
Guinea  blacks  for  flaves  by  foreign  nations  commenced 
ages  before  the  Portuguefe  had  laid  that  country  open 
to  the  inttreourfe  of  Europe.  Even  after  they  had  made 
many  incurfions  into  it,  the  inhabitants  were  as  regularly 
purchafed  for  flaves  by  fome  of  the  adjoining  dates  as 
they  are  now  by  the  maritime  Europeans. 

tL  The  Arabs  of  Egypt  having  reduced  all  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  carrying  with  them  their  love  of  black 
fervants,  would  be  fure  to  open  a  ready  communication 
for  themfelves  to  their  country.  They  certainly  had 
one  fo  early  as  1512,  and  before  the  Europeans  had 
any  for  that  purpofe  (k).  They  went  from  Barbary 
by  a  route  that  was  fo  much  pra£lifedt  as  to  be  denomi¬ 
nated  exprefsly  ‘  the  way  of  the  camels.’  Meeting  to¬ 
gether  at  the  town  of  Cape  Cantin,  that  of  Valadie 
near  it,  the  commercial  caravan  traverfed  the  vafl  deferts, 


great  population  called  Hoden,  the  IVaden  or  Hoden  of 
our  maps,  and  a  little  to  the  fouth-weflof  Cape  Blanco. 
From  Hoden  they  turned  to  the  left,  and  pufhed  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  to  reach  Te- 
gazza,  the  Taga^el  or  Tagaza  of  our  maps,  and  lying 
nearly  eafl  of  Hoden.  Here  affuredly  they  did,  as  the 
caravan  does  certainly  at  this  day  ;  and  added  to  the 
other  wares  upon  their  camels  a  quantity  of  fait  from 
thofe  mines  of  rock-falt,  which  are  extraordinary  enough 
to  be  noticed  as  rocks  in  our  maps.  This  they  carried,  as 
they  flill  carry  it,  toTanbut,  the  Tombut  of  the  maps,  and 
a  town  in  the  heart  of  the  African  continent.  And  from 
this  town  they  turned  on  the  right  for  the  fea-coaft 
again,  and  reached  it  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Mele, 
the  Melli  of  our  maps,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Gambia,  and 
juft  at  the  fpringing  as  it  were  of  that  grand  arch 
of  fea  which  curves  fo  deeply  into  the  body  of  the 
land,  and  conllitutes  the  extenfive  gulph  of  Guinea. 
At  Melli  and  at  Tombut  they  received  a  meafure  of 
gold  for  a  meafure  of  fait.  The  caravan  colle&s  gold 
at  Tombut  to  the  prefent  time  ;  but  at  Melli  they 
purchafed  gold,  and  alfo  filver,  in  pieces  as  large  as  peb¬ 
bles.  And  at  Hoden  they  had  a  great  mart  for  flaves  ; 
the  blacks  being  brought  thither  from  the  countries  ad¬ 
joining,  and  bartered  away  to  the  traders.  Such  was 
the  Slave  Coaff  and  the  Gold  Coaft  of  former  days. 
The  ftaple  commodity  of  Hoden  is  only  transferred  now 
to  Whidah  ;  and  diverted  from  the  Arabs  of  Barbary 


to  the  Chriftians  of  Europe,”  by  whom  the  negroes  are  Which  is  J 
carried  to  the  continent  of  America  or  to  the  Sugar 
Blands  in  the  Well  Indies.  In  thefe  countries  they  theEuro 
are  all  fold  like  beafls  in  a  market;  but  they  experience  l:eans. 


very  different  degrees  of  fervitnde  from  the  different 
mailers  who  hold  them  as  property.  Such  of  them  as 
are  reconciled  to  the  appearance  of  white  men,  or  have 
been  born  in  the  European  colonies,  feel  themfelves 
as  happy  under  a  humane  mailer  as  they  could  be  in 
their  native  continent  (l)  ;  and  we  believe  that  few  of 
them  in  fuch  circumflances  have  expreffed  a  defire  to 


return.77 

In  the  French  Well  India  illands,  before  the  late  re¬ 
volution 


(i)  The  fame  thing  appears  from  the  voyages  of  M.  Saugnier,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  converfing  with 
many  tribes  of  negroes,  and  who  always  fpeaks  of  flavery  as  an  ellabliffied  pra&ice  among  them  ;  adding,  that 
fuch  as  are  fold  for  crimes  are  put  to  death  by  their  own  countrymen  if  they  fly  from  their  mailer.  It  appears 
like  wife  in  a  Hill  more  linking  light  from  Dalzel’s  Hillory  of  Dahomy,  where  we  are  told  that  all  the  Daho- 
mans,  from  the  lowed  to  the  highell,  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  fovereign  to  difpofe  of  their  perfons  and  pro¬ 
perties  at  pleafure  ;  and  where  we  learn,  that  the  fovereign  himfelf  allured  Mr  Abfon  the  Englilh  governor  at 
Whidah,  that  all  his  anceftors  had  from  time  immemorial  put  to  death  every  prifoner  of  war  whom  they  could 
not  fell  as  a  flave. 

(k)  In  the  year  1442,  Anthony  Gonfalez,  a  Portuguefe  adventurer,  reftored  to  their  native  country  fome 
Moorifh  prifoners  whom  he  had  two  years  before  forcibly  carried  off  from  the  coall  of  Africa.  He  landed  them 
at  Rio  del-0 rO)  and  received  from  the  Moors  in  exchange  ten  blacks  and  a  quantity  of  gold  dull.  This  tranfac- 
tion  proves,  that  a  commerce  in  black  fervants  was  then  regularly  carried  on  by  the  Moors  and  not  by  the  Portu¬ 
guefe.  So  early  as  the  year  1502,  the  Spaniards  began  to  employ  a  few  negroes  in  the  mines  of  Hifpaniola  ; 
but  in  the  year  following,  Ovando,  the  governor  of  that  ifland,  forbade  the  further  importation  of  them,  alleging 
that  they  taught  the  Indians  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and  rendered  them  lefs  tradlable  than  formerly  :  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1517  that  the  fupply  of  negroes  to  the  Spanilh  American  plantations  became  an  ellablilhed 
and  regular  branch  of  commerce.  Edward's  Hifiory  of  the  Wefl  Indies ,  Book  IV.  Chap.  ii. 

(l) "“  I  have  obferved  many  of  my  flaves  go  on  board  the  veffel  with  joy,  on  my  affurance  that  they  would  be 
well  treated  and  happy  on  the  plantation  where  I  was  going  to  fend  them.  When  the  Banbarans  find  that  they 
are  trulled  by  the  whites,  they  never  think  of  making  their  efcape,  choofing  to  be  the -flaves  of  Europeans  rather 
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all  its  dependencies  anarchy  and  maffacre,  the  condition 
of  the  negro-flaves  was  better  than  that  of  the  bond- 
men  among  the  ancient  Germans.  “  Thofe  of  them 
who  cultivated  the  plantations  were  attached  to  the  foil, 
and  could  not  be  drawn  off  to  pay  debts,  or  be  fold  fe- 
parately  from  the  effate  on  which  they  lived.  This 
gave  them  a  lading  property  in  their  huts  and  little 
fpots  of  ground,  which  they  might  fafely  cultivate  with 
out  dread  of  being  turned  out  of  poffeffion,  or  transfer 


,  - D"  Miivv  viL.ni  y  \JL  cacil 

pan  lh  are  indeed  conflicted  a  council  of  protection ,  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  making  full  enquiry  into  the  bar¬ 
barities  exercifed  on  Haves,  and  bringing  the  authors  to 
pumfhment  at  the  public  expence  ;  and  by  a  new  flave- 
.  of  Grenada,  the  juflices  are  required  annually  to  no¬ 
minate  three  freeholders  to  be  guardians  of  the  f laves , 
who  are  to  take  an  oath  to  fee  the  law  duly  executed  f.  f  Edwards'* 
lliele  are  benevolent  regulations  ;  but  we  doubt  ifnro-^^r 

cont‘;;;y  TZ  S£^,t  be  f0  r-riy afForded  b>' a  council  *£*  iW 

pnetor  to  another.  They  were  under  the  protection  of  ploymem7  In"  fome'ofThe"^? "d  0ther,em-  took  ir. 
law  as  foon  as  they  arrived  in  the  cclonv  Proner  m,T  L/  c/  , ,  ,  other  Ijntldl  "Hands,  we  have  than.  5. 

fionaries  were  appointed  for  the  purpofe  of  trairdn^them  rX  ^  that  the  unfortunate  fons  of  Afri- 

up  to  a  certain  degree  of  religio^TnowledJ  andam  tT™  wha.teV6r  aga!nft  the  ^nny  of  a 

nle  .niL.i  c _ 1S  _•  and  am-  f°rdld  owner,  or  the  caprice  of  a  boyifh  overfeer  (M)  • 

though  it  is  added,  that  the  humanity  of  many  mailers 

mnria  tUn  a.1.  _  _  .  r  1  J  J  _ 
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pie  funds  were  allotted  tor  the  maintenance  of  thofe  ec- 
cleuaftics.  On  ill  treatment  received  from  his  mailer, 
or  on  being  deprived  of  his  allowance  of  food  and  rai- 
ment,  the  Have  was  direfted  to  apply  to  the  king’s  at¬ 
torney,  who  was  obliged  to  profecute  the  mailer  forth- 
with.  I  hat  officer  was  alfo  bound  to  profecute,  if  by 
any  other  means  he  heard  of  the  abufe  ;  the  law  adding 
as  the  reafon,  This  <we  will  to  be  obferved,  to  check  the 
abufe  of  power  in  the  majleri.” 

•n.V(iVnflT  lt.were  in  our  Power  to  fay,  that  in  the  Bri- 
tilh  Welt  India  colonies  Haves  are  equally  protected  by 
.  law  as  they  were  in  the  French  illands  under  the  old  go¬ 
vernment,  and  that  the  fame  care  is  taken  of  their  mo¬ 
ral  and  religious  improvement.  This,  however,  we  are 
afraid,  cannot  be  faid  with  truth.  In  the  ifland  of  Ja. 
maica,  before  the  palling  of  the  confolidated  Jlave  ad, 
not  many  years  ago,  a  white  man,  whether  proprietor 
or  not,  who  had  killed  a  negro,  or  by  an  a£t  of  feverity 
been  the  caufe  of  his  death,  was,  for  the  firft  offence, 
unitled  to  benefit  of  clergy,  and  not  liable  to  capital 
pumlhment  till  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  By  the  pre- 
fent  law,  it  is  enafted,  “  That  if  any  perfon,  whether 
owner  or  fuperintendant  of  Haves,  fhall  be  conned  of 
'having,  by  any  aft  of  pafiion  or  cruelty,  occafioned  the 
death  of  any  negro,  it  fhall  be  capital  for  the  firft  of. 
fence  :  and  for  the  greater  fecnrity  of  the  property, 
and  as  a  check  on  thole  who  may  have  the  punilhment 


more  than  lupphes  the  want  of  laws  in  every  refpeft 
but  that  of  improvement,  and  that  the  attachment  of 
others  has  in  them  a  like  effe&.  In  feme  cafes  good 
lenfe,  a  regard  for  their  reputation,  and  a  well-informed 
conviction  of  their  interefl,  induce  men  to  treat  their 
Haves  vVith  difcrction  and  humanity.  The  Haves  of 
many  a  planter  poffefs  advantages  beyond  what  the  la- 
bourer  even  of  Britain  enjoysfj”  yet  thefe  advantages  *  **”>/' 
all  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  his  mailer ;  and  in  no  EH'  * 
part  of  the  Bntifli  colonies  are  the  Haves  attached  to  the  q^'  ^ 
'1  lhIs  Hngle  circumffance,  together  with  the  total  * 
neglect  of  their  moral  and  religious  culture,  makes  their 
ntuation  much  lefs  eligible  than  was  that  of  the  French 
Haves  under.the  old  government ;  and  affords  a  ftrikine* 
proof  of  what  the  humane  author  whom  we  have  iult 
quoted  well  obferves,  that  “  thofe  men  and  nations 
whom  liberty  hath  exalted,  and  who  therefore  ought  to 
regard  it  tenderly  in  others,  are  conftantly  for  retrain¬ 
ing  its  blefimgs  within  their  own  little  circle,  and  de¬ 
light  more  m  augmenting  the  train  6f  their  dependants 
t  an  in  adding  to  the  rank  of  fellow-citizens,  or  in  dif- 
u  ing  the  benefits  of  freedom  among  their  neigh¬ 
bours.”  b 

glVen.  th;s  detail  of  the  rife  and  pro- The  W 

^  ..  J  .  aieiy’ m  the  world,  and  fhown  that  it  has  pre- 
vailed  in  pvprv  airfl  nn.l  _ „  ..  1  •  .. 


of  Haves  in  their  pow^r,  it  is  particularly  required  that  vailed 7  “,c  V”™9  1£l0wn  tliat  u  pr*  fulneft  of 


fw^ear  to  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  each  negro,  to  the 
befl  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  *  and  if  any  negro 
dies,  and  is  interred  by  the  owner  or  overfeer,  without 
the  doctor’s  having  feen  or  been  fent  fqr  to  fuch  negro 


.  „  -- --1  -----  v  «  practice  fo  general  oe  in 

any  mftance  lawful ;  and  if  it  be,  how  it  mult  be  modi¬ 
fied,  in  order  to  he  rendered  confiftent  with  the  rights 
°  ^jan  and  the  immutable  laws  of  virtue. 

1  hat  in  a  Hate  of  nature  one  man  has  a  right 


in  this  cafe,  the  owner  or  overfeer  cauiing  the  neoro  to  feize  uoon'.n  t  f  a*™  °n\  T*  ^  3  n'ght  to 
Potion  for  fuch  bo„  &  hi, 

has  never  been  ferioufly  maintained.  But  independent 
communities  Hand  to  each  other  in  the  very  fame  rela¬ 
tion  that  individuals  do  in  a  Hate  of  nature  ;  and  there- 


dudl.’ 

I  his  law  muff  doublefs  be  productive  of  good  effe&s 
but  being  a  colonial  a£t,  it  cannot  have  the  vigour  of 
the  Code  Noir ,*  nor  do  we  know  of  any  attorney  in  the 
ifland  who  is  obliged  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  negroes, 
or  profecute  the  mailer  whofe  cruelty  lias  by  any  means 
.  VoL.  XVII.  Part  II.  y 


c  0  -  r  •  r  i  n  .  iiaLure  ,  ana  tnere- 

tore  if  in  fuch  a  Hate  the  man  of  greats  bodily  ftrenerth 
or  mental  fagacity  would  have  no  right  to  convert  hi* 
weaker  neighbour  into  perfonal  property,  neither  can 
3  X  the 


V °yages  to  the  Coafi  of  Africa  by  MeJJrs 


than  of  a  black  man  who  would  treat  them  with  the  greateft  cruelty. 

Saugnjer  and  Brijfon,  p.  332.  33 5.  Englifh  Tranflation. 

•  n-  In.  i?art)ad?es  there  is  faid  to  be  a  iaw  tor  the  protection  of  Haves,  which  is  the  mo<l  infolent  m.  " 

jnflice  and  humanity  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  ever  feen.  It  is  enaftel  forfooth  "  That  Vf  S  W 
|a  ,  0,  wantonnefs,  or  only  of  b/oody-mindednefs ,  or  cruel  intention ,  wilfully  kill  a  nerro  or  other  Have  if  m3tl 
lie  Pubbc  treafury  fifteen  poinds  Sterling  l  See  Dkk/n’s  Lelt^lsiaZf  p  4.  0Wn’ 
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Slavery,  the  marc  powerful  and  enlightened  nation  have  a  right 
r"’J  to  carry  off  by  force,  or  entice  by  fraud,  the  fubjedls  of 
a  weaker  and  more  barbarous  community  for  the  pnr- 
pofe  of  reducing  them  to  a  date  of  fervitude.  This  is 
a  truth  fo  obvious  as  to  admit  neither  of  proof  nor  of 
denial. 

In  thus  hating  the  cafe  between  two  independent  na¬ 
tions,  we  have  in  our  eye  that  traffic  in  flaves  which  is 
carried  on  between  the  civilized  Europeans  and  the  bar¬ 
barous  Africans:  and  the  litmoft  length  which  we  think 
an  apologift  for  that  trade  can  go  is  to  contend,  that 
we  may  lawfully  purchafe  Haves  in  thofe  countries  where 
from  time  immemorial  they  have  been  a  common  branch 
The  com'  of  commerce.  But  the  European  right  to  purchafe 
mem  apolo-  cannot  be  better  than  the  African  right  to  fell ;  and 
uifufficiem  we  ^ave  never  yet  keen  informed  what  gives  one  Afri- 
*  can  a  right  to  fell  another.  Such  a  right  cannot  be  na¬ 
tural,  for  the  reafon  which  we  have  elfewhere  affigned 
(fee  Right)  :  neither  can  it  be  adventitious  ;  for  ad¬ 
ventitious  rights  are  immediately  derived  from  the  mu* 
nicipallaw,  which  is  the  public  will  of  the  (late.  But 
the  date  has  no  authority  to  deprive  an  innocent  man 
of  his  perfonal  freedom,  or  of  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour  ;  for  it  is  only  to  fecure  thefe,  by  prote&ing  the 
weak  from  the  violence  of  the  flrong,  that  ftates  are 
formed,  and  individuals  united  under  civil  govern¬ 
ment. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  by  patiently  fubmitting 
to  governments  which  authorife  the  traffic  in  human 
fiefh,  men  virtually  give  up  their  perfonal  liberty,  and 
veft  their  governors  with  a  right  to  fell  them  as  Haves  : 
but  no  man  can  veil  another  with  a  right  which  lie 
poffeffes-  not  himfelf;  and  we  fhall  not  hefitate  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  in  a  flate  of  nature,  where  all  have  equal 
rights,  no  individual  can  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  abfolute 
difpofal  of  another  without  being  guilty  of  the  greatefl 
Vo  man  hascr^me'  The  reaf°n  is  obvious.  From  the  relation  in 
a  right  to  which  men  hand  to  one  another  as  fellow- creatures,  and 
give  him-  to  God  as  their  common  Creator,  there  are  duties  in- 
the  abfolute  cumkent  upon  each  peculiar  to  himfelf;  in  the  perform- 
difpofai  of  ance  °£  which  he  can  be  guided  only  by  his  own  rea- 
another.  fon,  which  was  given  him  for  that  very  purpofe.  But 
he  who  renounces  his  perfonal  freedom,  and  fubmits  un¬ 
conditionally  to  the  caprice  of  a  mailer,  impiouHy  at¬ 
tempts  to  fet  himfelf  free  from  the  obligation  of  that  law 
Tyliich  is  interwoven  with  his  very  being,  and  choofes  a 
dire&or  of  his  condu6l  different  from  that  which  God 
has  affigned  him.  A  man  therefore  cannot  put  him¬ 
felf  in  a  flate  of  unconditional  fervitude  ;  and  what  he 
cannot  do  for  himfelf,  he  furely  cannot  authorize  others 
to  do  for  him  either  by  a  tacit  or  by  an  open  confent. 

Thefe  confiderations  have  often  made  ns  regret  that 
writers,  for  whole  talents  and  integrity  we  have  the 
higheft  refpedl,  fhould,  without  accurately  defining  wliat 
they  mean  by  fiavery,  have  peremptorily  affirmed,  that, 
confidently  with  the  law  of  nature  men  may  be  redn- 
,a8  ced  to  that  date  as  a  punifhment  for  crimes,  or  to  dif- 
What  kind  charge  debts  which  they  cannot  otherwife  pay.  That 
of  fiavery  a  criminal,  who  has  forfeited  his  life  to  the  laws  of  his 
maybe  em-coantry5  may  }iave  his  punifhment  commuted  for  hard 
punifh-*3  3  ^onr>  till  death  in  the  courfe  of  nature  fhall  put  a  pe- 
snent.  riod  to  his  terredrial  exidence,  is  a  truth  which  we  ap¬ 
prehend  cannot  be  controverted ;  but  to  make  fuch  a 
commutation  of  punifhments  confident  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature’s  God,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
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kind  and  degree  oflabour  mud  be  precifely  ascertained,  Slavery* 
and  t  he  condudl  of  the  criminal  not  left  to  the  capricious  — “v~ 
diredlion  of  any  individual. 

Punifhments  can  be  judly  inflicted  only  for  one  or 
other  of  two  ends,  or  for  both.  They  may  be  calcula¬ 
ted  either  to  reform  the  criminal  or  to  be  a  warning  to 
the  innocent  ;  and  thofe  which  mod  effectually  anfwer 
both  thefe  purpofes  are  furely  to  be  preferred  to  fuch 
as  anfwer  but  one  of  them.  For  this  reafon  we  confi- 
der  hard  labour  as  a  much  fitter  punifhment  for  mofl 
crimes  thaji  death  :  but  to  intitle  it  to  preference,  the 
kind  and  degree  of  the  labour  mud  be  afeertained  by  the 
law  ;  for  if  thefe  circumdances  be  omitted,  and  the  of¬ 
fender  delivered  over  as  a  Have  to  the  abfolute  difpofal 
and  caprice  of  a  private  mader,  the  labour  to  which  he 
is  condemned,  indead  of  operating  to  his  reformation, 
may  be  converted  into  the  means  of  tempting  him  to 
the  commiflion  of  new  crimes.  A  young  woman,  in  the 
date  of  fervitude,  would  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  her 
virtue  againd  the  folicitations  of  a  mader  who  fhonld 
promife  her  liberty  or  a  remiffion  of  toil  upon  her  yield¬ 
ing  to  his  defires  ;  and  the  felon,  who  had  long  been 
accudomed  to  a  life  of  vagrancy  and  idlenefs,  would 
not  drenuouHy  objed  to  the  perpetration  of  any  wick* 
ednefs  to  obtain  his  freedom,  or  even  a  diminution  of  his 
daily  talk.  Indeed  fuch  temptations  might  be  thrown  in 
liis  way,  as  human  nature  could  not  redd  but  by  means 
of  much  better  principles  than  felons  can  be  fuppofed 
to  poffefs.  He  might  be  fcourged  into  compliance  ;  or 
his  labour  might  be  fo  increafed  as  to  make  him  for  a 
little  refpite  eagerly  embrace  the  mod  nefarious  propo- 
fal  which  his  mailer  could  make  :  for  being  abfolute 
property,  there  is  no  earthly  tribunal  to  which  he  could 
appeal  for  judice  ;  and  felons  do  not  commonly  fupport 
themfelves  under  trials  by  pious  meditation  on  a  future 
date. 

By  reafoning  in  this  way,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to 
infimiate  that  flave-holders  in  general  torture  their  Haves 
into  the  commiflion  of  crimes  God  forbid  !  Many  of 
them  we  know  to  be  religious,  humane,  and  benevolent : 
but  they  are  not  infallible ;  and  fome  of  them  may  be 
indigated,  fome  of  them  undoubtedly  have  been  infli- 
gated,  by  avarice  and  other  worfe  principles,  to  compel* 
creatures,  who  are  fo  abfolutely  their  dependents,  to  ex¬ 
ecute  deeds  of  darknefs  too  hazardous  for  themfelves. 

But  the  morality  or  immorality  of  any  a<ftion,  and  the 
moral  fitnefs  of  any  date,  are  to  be  judged  of  by  their 
natural  tendency,  if  the  one  were  imiverfally  pra&ifed 
and  the  other univerfally  prevalent  (fee  Moral  Philo-  - 
Sophy,  n°  156.)  :  and  as  the  natural  tendency  of  abfo¬ 
lute  domedic  flavery  among  fuch  creatures  as  men  is  to 
throw  the  mod  powerful  temptations  to  vice  in  the 
way  both  of  mader  and  of  Have,  it  mull  be  in  every  in- 
dance,  even  when  employed  as  a  punifhment,  inconfifl- 
ent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  virtue. 

Some  writers  indeed  have  maintained,  and  the  civil  Children 
law  feems  to  fnppofe,  that  children  are  the  property  ofnot  chc 
their  parents,  and  may  by  them  be  fold  as  flaves  in  cafes 
of  urgent  neceflity  :  but  if  we  duly  confider  how  pro-rentSm  * 
perty  is  acquired  (fee  Property),  and  attend  to  the 
natural  confequences  of  flavery,  we  fnali  foon  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  opinion  is  very  ill  founded.  The  rights 
of  parents  refult  from  their  duties  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
the  duty  of  that  man  who  has  been  the  indrument  of 
bringing  into  the  world  an  intelledlual  and  moral  being. 
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, **  c’°  ev£7  tbing  in  W»  Power  to  render  the  exiftence  were  permitted  to  them,  and 
01  that  being  happy  both  in  the  prcfent  life  and  in  that  ’  *  * 
which  is  to  come.  If  this  duty  be  confcientioufly  dif- 
charged,  the  parent  has  a  man i fell  right  to  the  grati¬ 
tude,  love,  and  reasonable  obedience,  of  his  child  ;  but 
he  cannot,  in  confequence  of  any  duty  performed,  claim 
a  right  to  transfer  that  child  as  property  to  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  difpofal  of  any  private  mailer  ;  for  this  plain 
reafon,  that  the  man  who  is  confidered  as  the  private 
property  of  another,  cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to 
enjoy  happintfs  in  this  world,  and  is  under  many  temp¬ 
tations  to  do  what  nuift  neceffarily  render  him  miferable 
in  the  next.  See  Moral  Philosophy,  n°  138. 

If  criminals  cannot  be  lawfully  reduced  to  a  Hate  of 
abfolute  private  flavery,  much  lefs  Surely  can  it  be  lawful 
to  reduce  infolvent  debtors  and  prifoners  of  war  to  that 
Hate.  Many  a  virtuous  man,  who  has  contracted  debts 
with  the  fairdt  profped  of  paying  them,  has  been  Sud¬ 
denly  rendered  infolvent  by  lire,  by  (hipwreck,  or  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  others  with  whom  he  was  neceffarily 
engaged  in  the  courfe  of  his  trade.  Such  a  man  can  be 
confidered  in  no  refpeCt  as  criminal.  He  has  been  in¬ 
deed  unfortunate  ;  but  it  would  be  grofsly  unjuft,  as 
well  as  fhockingly  cruel,  to  add  to  his  misfortune  by  re¬ 
ducing  him  to  a  Hate  to  which  we  have  juft  feen  that 
the  vile ft  felon  cannot  be  reduced  without  a  violation  of 
Fraudulent  the  laws  of  morality.  Fraudulent  bankrupts  indeed,  of 

ina^he  tS  Whom  WC  fee  I?an^  might  with  great  propriety 
compelled  anc*  ^r^e^  juftice  be  compelled  to  extenuate  their 
to  labour  debts.  by  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  whom  they 
for  the  be-  have  injured  ;  and  criminals  of  other  defcriptions  might 
nf  be  made  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  :  but  in 
both  cafes  the  tafk  to  be  performed  fhould  be  afcertain- 
ed  by  the  law,  and  the  perfons  of  the  labourers  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  ftate.  If  fuch  can  be  called  Haves,  their 
Slavery  is  undoubtedly  confiftent  with  every  principle  of 
virtue  and  religion  ;  f  or  they  fuffer  nothing  but  the  due 
reward  of  their  deeds.  Prifoners  of  war, "however,  can 
upon  no  honeft  principle  be  reduced  even  to  this  ftate  of 
mitig2ted  bondage  ;  for  they  are  fo  far  from  incurring 
guilt  by  fighting  for  their  country,  that  even  to  their 
enemies  their  courage  and  conduCt  in  fucli  a  caufe  muft 
appear  worthy  of  reward.  A  vi&orious  general  has 
certainly  a  right  to  prevent  the  prifoners  taken  in  battle 
from  again  drawing  their  fwords  againll  him  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  ;  but  there  are  many  ways  by 
which  this  may  be  done  effectually  without  chaining 
the  unfortunate  captives  to  the  oar,  or  felling  them  like 
cattle  to  private  purchafers,  by  whom  they  may  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  capricious  cruelty,  and  driven  to  the  perpetra- 
31  tion  of  the  greateft  crimes. 

Two  objec-  To  thefe  conclufions,  and  the  reafoning  on  which 

t™luloZthey  are  bllilt’  we  arc  aware  il  may  be  objeftcd,  that  if 
private  flavery  were  in  every  infiance  unlawful  and  in 


nefic  of 
-their  ere 
c&tor*. 


„  were  indeed  harmlefs,  Slavery, 
which  are  forbidden  to  us,  and  would  now  be  perni-  ■“v*""** 
cions.  The  character  of  Abraham  appears  to  have  been 
much  more  perfcCt  than  that  of  his  foil  or  grandfon  ; 
and  was  certainly  equal,  if  not  fupcrior,  to  that  of  any 
other  mere  man  of  whom  we  read  either  in  profane  or 
even  in  facred  hiftory.  We  are  to  remember,  however, 
that  he  was  born  amidft  idolaters,  and  was  probably  an 
idolater  himfelt  till  enlightened  by  the  infpiration  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  and  called  from  his  kindred  and  from  his  fa¬ 
ther's  houfe.  Before  his  converfion,  he  muff  have  had 
much  cattle  and  many  Haves,  which  conflituted  the 
riches  of  that  early  period  ;  and  his  cafe  would  indeed 
have  been  peculiarly  hard,  had  he  been  commanded  to 
diveft  lumfelf  of  his  fervants,  and  to  depart  into  a  ftrange 
country  very  thinly  inhabited,  without  people  to  pro- 
teCt  his  flocks  and  herds  from  beafts  of  prey.  Nor 
would  his  lofs  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to  the 
benefit  of  his  Haves,  who,  as  the  ranks  of  rnen  were  then 
adj  lifted,  could  not  long  have  preferved  their  liberty. 

Had  they  not  been  forcibly  reduced  to  their  former 
ftate  by  their  idolatrous  countrymen,  which  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  they  would  have  been,  they  mult  have  foon  lub- 
mitted  to  it,  or  periflied  by  hunger.  Let  it  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  the  bond-fervants  of  Abraham,  though 
conftituting  the  moft  valuable  part  of  his  property,  were 
not  confidered  as  a  fpecies  of  inferior  beings,  but  were 
treated  rather  as  childeren  than  as  Haves.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  his  fpeaking  of  the  fie  ward  of  his  houfe  as  his 
heir,  when  complaining  to  God  of  the  want  of  feed. 

Indeed  the  manner  in  which  this  circumftance  is  men¬ 
tioned,  fhows  that  it  was  then  the  general  praCiice  to 
confider  domeftic  Haves  as  members  of  the  family  ;  fur 
the  patriarch  does  noc  fay,  “  I  will  leave  my  fubftance 
to  this  Eliezer  of  Damafclls;,,  but  his  words  are,  “  Be¬ 
hold  to  me  thou  haft  given  no  feed;  and,  lo!  one  born  in 
my  houfe  is  my  heir J.”  From  this  mode  of  expreffion  f  Gen.  xv% 
we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  that  captives  taken  3. 
in  war  were  in  that  age  of  fimplicity  incorporated  into 
the  family  or  tribe  of  the  conqueror,  as  they  are  faid  to 
be  at  prefent  among  the  North  American  Indians,  to 
fupply  the  place  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  If 
fo,  flavery  was  then  a  very  mild  thing,  unattended  with 
the  evils  which  are  nowin  its  train,  and  muft  often  have 
been  highly  beneficial  to  the  captive. 

The  other  part  of  the  objection  appears  at  firft  fight  Anfwer  to 
more  formidable  ;  but  perhaps  a  little  attention  to  the  the  other, 
defign  of  the  Mofaic  economy  may  enable  us  to  remove 
it  even  more  completely  than  this.  We  need  not  in¬ 
form  our  theological  readers,  that  one  great  purpofe 
for  which  the  pofterity  of  Abraham  were  feparated 
from  the  heathen  nations  around  them,  was  to  preferve 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  a  world  run  head* 
long  into  idolatry.  As  idolatry  appears  to  have  had 


*  .  j  ;  T  ,  v  ^  u  uayuu;  lung  U1LU  muifiLi y .  laoiatry  appears  to  have  had 

con  Intent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality,  fomething  in  its  forms  of  worfhip  extremely  captivating 
it  would  not  have  prevailed  ainoiiff  the  anrient  natri*  to  rnHp  nnrl  20  .  u i-  .  . 
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it  would  not  have  prevailed  among  the  ancient  patri 
arclis,  and  far  lefs  have  been  authorifed  by  the  Jewifh 
law. 

The  former  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
n  were  .  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  though  excellent  rnen,  were 
not  chara&ers  abfolutely  perfe&  ;  that  as.  their  practice 
does  not  authorise  polygamy  or  incefl  among  us,  it  will 
not  authorife  the  reducing  of  our  fellow-creatures  to  a 
ftate  of  hopdefs  fervitude  ;  and  that  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  age  m  which  they  lived,  many  things 


to  rude  minds,  and  as  the  minds  of  the  Ifraelites  at  the 
era  of  their  departure  from  Egypt  were  exceedingly 
rude,  every  method  was  taken  to  keep  their  reparation 
from  their  idolatrous  neighbours  as  complete  as  pof* 
fible.  With  this  view  they  were  commanded  to  facri- 
fice  the  animals  which  their  Egyptian  mailers  had  wor* 
fhipped  as  gods,  and  were  taught  to  confider  hogs  and 
fuch  other  creatures  as  the  heathen  offered  in  facrifcc 
when  celebrating  their  myftical  and  magic  rites,  as  too 
unclean  to  be  eaten  or  even  to  be  touched.  Of  this  di- 
3^2  itindion 
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Slavery,  ftin&ion  between  clean  and  unclean  beads,  God  him- 
>  felf  affigns  the  reafon  :  “  I  am  the  Lord  your  God 
(fays  he),  who  have  feparated  you  from  other  people  ; 
ye  {hall  therefore  put  difference  between  clean  and  un- 
}  Lev,  xx,  clean  beads,  and  between  unclean  fowls  and  clean  J.” 
24>  *6,  pQr  tj)e  f?me  reafon  they  were  prohibited  from  inter¬ 

marrying  with  the  heathen,  or  having  any  tranfaCtion 
whatever  with  them  as  neighbours  ;  and  the  feven  ido¬ 
latrous  nations  of  Canaan  they  were  ftriCtly  command* 
ed  to  exterminate.  u  When  the  Lord  thy  God  (fays 
Mofes)  {hall  deliver  them  before  thee,  thou  {halt  fmite 
them,  and  utterly  deftroy  them  :  thou  lhalt  make  no 
covenant  with  them,  nor  {how  mercyr  unto  them  :  nei¬ 
ther  Or  alt  thou  make  marriages  with  them:  thy  daugh¬ 
ter  thou  {halt  not  give  unto  his  fon,  nor  his  daughter 
(halt  thou  take  to  thy  fon  ;  for  they  will  turn  away  thy 
|  Deut.  vi\  fon  from,  following  me,  that  they  may  ferve  other  godsf 

Under  thefe  laws,  it  is  plain  that  no  intercourle  what¬ 
ever  could  have  place  between  an  Ifraelite  and  a  man 
of  any  other  nation,  unlefs  the  latter  was  reduced  to 
fuch  a  Hate  as  that  he  could  neither  tempt  the  former 
nor  pra&ife  himfelf  the  rites  of  his  idolatrous  worfhip.- 
But  the  Ifraelites  were  not  feparated  from  the  reft  of 
the  world  for  their  own  fakes  only :  They  were  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  the  repofitories  of  the  lively  oracles  of  God, 
and  gradually  to  fpread  the  light  of  divine  truth  thro' 
other  nations,  till  the  fulnefs  of  time  fhould  come,  when 
in  Chrift  all  things  were  to  be  gathered  together  in  one. 
To  anfwer  this  end,  it  was  neceffary  that  there  fhould 
be  fome  intercourfe  between  them  and  their  Gentile 
neighbours  ;  but  we  have  feen  that  fuch  an  intercourfe 
could  only  be  that  which  iubftfts  between  mafters  and 
their  flaves. 

Should  this  apology  for  the  flavery  which  was  au- 
thorifed  by  the  Jewiffi  law  be  deemed  fanciful,  we  beg 
leave  to  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  our  readers 
the  following  account  of  that  matter,  to  which  the 
fame  objection  will  hardly  be  made.  It  was  morally 
impoflible  that  between  nations  differing  fo  widely  in 
religion,  cufloms,  and  manners,  as  the  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles,  peace  {hould  for  ever  reign  without  interruption  ; 
but  when  wars  broke  out,  battles  would  be  fought, 
and  prifoneis  would  be  taken.  How  were  thefe  prifoners 
to  be  difpofed  of?  Cartels  for  exchange  were  not  then 
known  :  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Ifraelites  to  prevent 
their  captives  from  taking  up  arms  a  fecond  time  againft 
them  ;  they  could  not  eftablifli  them  among  themfelves 
cither  as  artificers  or  as  hufbandmen  ;  for  their  law  en¬ 
joined  them  to  have  no  communication  with  the  hea¬ 
then.  There  was  therefore  no  other  alternative  but  ei¬ 
ther  to  maflacre  them  in  cold  blood,  or  to  reduce  them 
to  the  condition  of  (laves.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  tliofe  flaves  were  railed  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  or 
at  leaft  that  their  burdens  were  much  lightened,  as  foon 
as  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  re' 
velation,  and  received  into  covenant  with  God  by  the 
rite  of  circumcifion.  They  vveie  then  admitted  to 
the  celebration  of  the  paffover  ;  concerning  which  one 
Jaw  was  decreed  to  the  ftranger,  and  to  him  that  was 
home-born.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  who  was  the 
legiflator  of  the  Jews  ;  when  we  rcfieCl  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  laws  enabled  to  mitigate  flavery  among  them, 
and  call  to  mind  the  means  by  which  the  due  execution 
of  all  their  laws  was  enforced,  (fee  Theology)*  we 
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cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  the  heathen,  who  was  S?ave* 
reduced  to  flavery  in  Judea,  might  be  happier,  if  he  ,  tr,u*e*  , 
pleafed,  than  when  living  as  a  freeman  in  his  own 
country.  But  whether  this  be  fo  or  not,  is  a  matter 
with  which  we  have  no  concern.  On  account  of  the 
hardnefs  of  their  hearts,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their 
circumftancee,  many  things,  of  which  flavery  may  have 
been  one,  were  permitted  to  the  Jews,  which,  if  pra&i- 
fed  by  Chriftians,  would  render  them  highly  guilty. 

After  treating  thus  largely  of  flavery  in  general,  we 
need  not  occupy  much  of  the  reader’s  time  with  the 
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SLAVE-trade  carried  on^at  prefent  by  the  mer-  Slave* trade* 
chants  of  Europe  with  the  natives  of  Africa.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Portuguefe  were  the  firft  Europeans  who 
embarked  in  this  trade,  and  that  their  example  was  foon 
followed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Englifh.  Of  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  Englifh  commerce  in  flaves,  the  reader 
will  find  a  fufficient  account  in  other  articles  of  this 
\vork$.  That  commerce,  though  long  cheriflied  by  §  See  Cow 
the  government  as  a  fource  of  national  and  colonial PanS> voi* v* 
wealth,  was  from  its  commencement  confidered  by  the  an 
thinking  part  of  the  nation  as  a  traffic  inconfiftent  with 
the  rights  of  man,  and  fufpe&ed  to  be  carried  on  by 
aCts  of  violence.  Thefe  fufpicions  have  been  gradually 
fpread  through  the  people  at  large,  and  confirmed,  in 
many  inftances,  by  evidence  incontrovertible.  Laws 
have  in  confequence  been  eqa&ed  to  make  the  negroes 
more  comfortable  on  what  is  called  the  middle  paflage, 
and  to  p rote 61  them  againft  the  wanton  cruelty  of  their 
mafters  in  the  Weft  Indies  :  but  the  humanity  of  the 
nation  was  roufed  ;  and  not  many  years  ago  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  of  the  moft  refpe&able  chara&ers,  find¬ 
ing  that  no  adequate  protection  can  be  afforded  to  per- 
fons  in  a  ftate  of  hopelefs  fervitude,  formed  themfelves 
into  a  fociety  at  London,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring 
a  total  abolition  of  the  flave-trade.  That  the  motives 
which  influence  the  leading  men  of  this  fociety  are  of 
the  pureft  kind,  cannot,  we  think,  be  queftioned ;  for 
their  objeCl  is  to  deliver  thofe  who  had  none  to  help 
them,  and  from  whom  they  can  expedl  no  other  reward 
for  their  labours  of  love  than  the  bleffings  of  them  who 
are  ready  to  perifh.  To  a  caufe  fo  truly  Chriftian,  who 
would  not  pray  for  fuccefs  ?  or  who  but  muft  feel  the 
moft  pungent  regret,  if  that  fuccefs  has  been  rendered 
doubtful,  or  even  been  delayed,  by  the  imprudence  of 
fome  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  fociety  ?  This  we 
apprehend  to  have  been  really  the  cafc.  Language  cal¬ 
culated  only  to  exafperate  the  planters  cannot  ferve  the 
negroes  ;  and  the  legiflature  of  Great  Britain  will  never 
fuffer  itfelf  to  be  forced  into  any  meafure  by  the  me¬ 
naces  of  individuals.  35 

In  the  year  1793*  Petitions  were  prefented  to  parlia-  Petitions; 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  this  inhuman  traffic,  which 
gave  a  pleaftng  piClure  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  na-^t< 
tion  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  caufe  of  freedom,  it 
was  difeovered  that  many  of  the  names  fubjoined  to  thofe 
petitions  had  been  collected  by  means  not  the  moft  ho¬ 
nourable.  This  difeovery,  perhaps,  would  never  have 
been  made,  had  not  the  infulting  epithets  indiferimi- 
nately  heaped  upon  the  flave-holders  provoked  thofe 
men  to  watch  with  circumfpe&ion  over  the  conduCt  of 
their  opponents.  The  confequence  was,  that  fufpicions 
of  unfair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  were  ex¬ 
cited 
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f’tt*  t!ls  of  many  wh°.  51‘0'igH  tl'ey  ardent-  (Wallowed  i:p  in  the  ocean.  The  cujlomt  of  the  conn-  Sieve. 

i*JU— v —  *  y  wl*“€Q  t0  caufe,  choi'e  not  to  add  their  try,  as  the  king  of  Dahomy  allured  Mr  Abfon  §,  will  trat*c* 

nan.es  to  thofe  of  fchool-boys  under  age,  and  of  pea-  be  made  as  long  as  black  men  (hall  continue  to  poffefs  'TiTT^T 
fants  who  knew  not  what  they  were  fubferibing.  Let  their  own  territories,  in  their  prefent  hate  of  depravity  Hi/orl  * 
*  j  lts  or  Africans  be  maintained  with  ardour  and  ignorance;  and  thefe  cuiloms  appear  to  involve 
and  fmnnecs ;  but  never  let  their  advocates  fuppofe  that  flavery  of  the  cruelled  kind.  But  if  flavery  be  in  itfelf 
\  frfUe  ^  humanity  requires  the  fupport  of  artifice,  unlawful,,  is  it  a  fufficient  excufe  for  our  continuing  the 
A  o  ute  ilaveiy,  m  which  the  adtions  of  one  man  are  traffic  that  it  is  carried  on  by  the  rude  negroes  and  the  ,7 
regulated  by  the  caprice  of  another,  is  a  flate  demon-  favage  Arabs  ?  Are  people,  whom  we  fometimes  affeft  Of  no 
itrably  inconfikent  with  the  obvious  plan  of  the  moral  to  confider  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  to  furnifh  ex-  ftrength* 
government  of  the  world.  It  degrades  the  mental  fa-  amples  of  conduct  to  thofe  who  boaft  of  their  advance- 
cnlues  of  the  Have,  and  throw.-*,  both  in  his  way  and  men ts  in  fcience,  in  literature,  and  in  refinement  ?  Or 
in  his  mailer  s,  temptations  to  vice  almoft  infurmount-  will  the  benevolent  Lord  of  all  things  pardon  us  for 
ab  e.  Let  thefe  truths  be  iet  in  a  proper  light  by  oppreffing  our  helplefs  brethren,  merely  becaule  they 
thofe  who  have  doubtlefs  feen  them  exemplified  ;  and  are  cruelly  oppreffed  by  others  ?  It  is  indeed  true  that 
they  will  luiely  have  tneir  full  effedl  on  the  minds  of  a  the  natives  of  Guinea  cannot  be  made  really  free  but 
generous,  and,  we  trull,  not  yet  an  impious  people  (  n  ).  by  introducing  among  then!  the  bleflings  of  religion  and 
ihe  trade  will  be  gradually  aboliffied  ;  pains  will  beta-  the  arts  of  civil  lire;  but  furely  they  would  have  fewer 
ken  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  die  Weft  Indian  negroes;  temptations  than  at  prefent  to  kidnap  one  another,  or 
aiid  the  era  may  be  at  no  great  diftance  when  llavery  to  commence  unprovoked  wars  for  the  purpofe  of  making 
cea*e  through  all  the  Britifh  dominions.  captives,  were  the  nations  of  Europe  to"  abandon  the 

o^theabo-  But  what  benefit,  it  will  be  affied,.  would  the  ne-  commerce  in  Haves  (o).  That  commerce,  we  grant,, 
ition  gi*°es  of  Africa  reap  from  an  abolition  of  the  Have  would  be  continued  by  the  Arabs,  and  perhaps  by 
trade  .  Should  any  thing  fo  wildly  incredible  happen,  others  of  the  eaftern  nations  ;  but  the  fame  number  of 
as  that  all  the  nations  of  Chriftendom,  in  one  common  people  could  not  be  carried  off  by  them  alone  that  is 
paroxyfm  of  philanthropy,  fhould  abandon  this  com-  now  carried  off  both  by  them  and  by  the  Europeans, 
merce  111  fervants,  which  has  been  proiecuted  in  all  Were  it  indeed  poffible  to  put  the  Have- trade  under 
ages,  and  under  all  religions  ;  they  would  only  abandon  proper  regulations,  fo  as  to  prevent  all  kidnapping  and 
it  to  thofe  who  were  originally  pofTefled  of  it,  who  (till  unjuft  wars  among  the  Africans,  to  fupply  the  markets; 
penetrate  into  the  country,  and  who  even  pufh  up  to  and  were  it  like  wife  to  enfure  to  the  negroes  in  the  Weft 
Gag*o  at  the  very  head  of  the  Have  coaft  ;  and  leave  the  Indies  mild  treatment  and  religious  inftruftion  ;  we  are 
wool-headed  natives  of  it  to  Mahometan  mailers,  in  far  from  being  fure  that  while  the  natives  of  Guinea  con- 
preference  to  Chnftian.  Under  fuch  mafters  they  were  tinue  fo  rude,  and  their  neighbours  the  Arabs  fo  felfifhly 
m  Judea  at  the  time  of  the  crufades.  Under  fuch,  favage,  it  would  be  proper  to  abandon  at  once  to  hordes  of 
as  we  learn  from  Meffrs  Saugnier,  Briffon,  and  others,  barbarians  the  whole  of  this  commerce  in  bond  fervants. 

>1  AflQik  1  m  de[“*s  cf  Africa’  as  well  as  in  the  “  The  trade,  which  in  its  prefent  form  is  a  reproach  to 

%/Lrchcs,  “iailc*s°f  Johanna  J  ana  Madagafcar:  and  it  is  univerfal-  Britain,  might  be  made  to  take  a  new  fhape,  and  be- 
ly  known  that  they  enflave  one  another  as  a  punifhment  come  ultimately' a  bleffing  to  thoufands  of  wretches 
for  the  mofl  whimfical  crimes.  Among  them,  indeed,  who,  left  in  their  native  country,  would  have  dragged 
flavery  feems  to  be  reduced  to  a  fyilem,  and  to  delcend,  out  a  life  of  miferable  ignorance,  unknowing  the  hand 
.as  it  has  done  in  more  polifhed  nations,  from  father  to  that  framed  them,  unconfcious  of  the  reafon  of  which 
§  Effay  on  fon  ;  for  both  Saugnier  and  Wadftrom  J  fpeak  of  parti-  they  were  made  capable,  and  heedlefs  of  the  happi- 
fon.mZa  ,  ar  femmes  of  negroes  who  are  exempted  from  that  nefs  laid  up  for  them  in  ftore  §.  -  «  -  , 

degrading  flate  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  .  Slavery  is,  indeed,  in  every  form  an  evil;  but  it  feems  EJftZ  ^  * 

Ail  this  we  admit  to  be  true.  Mofl  certainly  the  to  be  one  of  thofe  many  evils  which,  having  long  preT- 
negroes  would  not  be  exempted  from  the  miferies  of  vailed  in  the  world,  can  be  advantageoufly  removed  on- 

lervitude,  though  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies  were  ly  by  degrees,  and  as  the  moral  cultivation  of  the  Haves 

may 


(n)  We  have  not  infilled  upon  the  impolicy  of  the  Have-trade,  or  endeavoured  to  prove  that  its  abolition 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  fugar-planters  ;  for  the  planters  furely  underftand  their  own  intereft  better  than 
thofe  can  do,  who,  having  never  been  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  what  informa- 
lion  they  can  glean  on  the  fubje&  from  a  number  of  violent  and  contradidory  publications.  To  countenance 
avery  under  any  form  is  undoubtedly  immoral.  This  we  know  :  and  therefore  upon  this  ground  only  have  we 
oppoied  the  Have-trade,  which  cannot  be  continued  without  preferiing  intereft  to  virtue. 

a  Dalzel  faJs^he  king  of  Dahomy  made  to  Mr  Abfon,  when  he  was  informed  of 

at  had  palled  in  England  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  Have-trade,  are  thefe  remarkable  words  :  “  In  the  name  of 

XTTT  mwf  Iaver  that  ,no  Dahoman  ever  embarked  in  war  merely  for  the  fake  of  procuring 
whc.ewuhal  to  purchafe  your  commodities.”  With  all  due  refpeA  for  his  fable  maiefty,  wc  mud  take  the  li 
berty  to  queftion  the  truth  of  this  folemn  averment.  That  the  dave-trade  is  not  the  '/jfeaufe  of  1  Dahoniam 
man  will  admit  who  does  not  fancy  that  thofe  people  have  neither  paflions  nor  appetites,  but  for  the 
thoufands  at  th  E//°Pe  1  -nUt  the  bare  affirmation  of  this  bloody  defpot,  who  beaded  of  having  killed  many 
th  evSn"  r  CtmS’  Tn  n0t  C°,nVmCC  th°fe  Wh°  h3Ve  readeither  Waddrom’s  Eday  on  Colonization,  or 
ellTd  refPea‘nS  the  Aave-trade  given  at  the  bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  «  that  no  Dahoman  kvr 
barked  in  war  merely  to  procure  Haves  to  barter  for  European  commodities,” 
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may  enable  them  to  fupport  the  rank  and  dlfcharge  the 
duties  of  free  men.  'i  his  is  doubtlefs  the  reafon  why 
it  was  not  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the  divine  Author  of 
our  religion,  but  fuffered  to  vanilh  gradually  before  the 
mild  influence  of  hisJHeavenly  do&rines.  It  has  va- 
niflied  before  tlicfc  dodlrines  in  molt  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  we  truft  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  our 
traffic.,  in  human  flefli  with  the  inhabitants  of  Africa 
fli all  ceafe  ;  and  that  the  period  is  not  very  diftant  when 
the  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies  fhall  be  fo  much  improved 
in  moral  and  religious  knowledge,  as  that  they  may  be 
fafely  trufted  with  their  own  freedom.  To  fet  them 
free  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  ignorance  and  depravity,  is 
one  of  the  vvildeft  propofah  that  the  ardour  of  innova¬ 
tion  has  ever  made.  Such  freedom  would  be  equally 
ruinous  to  thernfelves  and  to  their  mailers  ;  and  we  may 
fay  of  it  what  Cicero  faid  of  feme  unfeafonable  indul¬ 
gences  propofed  to  be  granted  to  the  flaves  in  Sicily  ; 
Qua  cum  accidunt ,  nemo  e/ly  quin  intelligat  mere  illam 
rempublicam  ;  hac  ubi  veniunt ,  nemo  eft,  qui  ullam  fpem 
Jalutis  reliquam  ejfe  nrbitretur, 

SLAUGHTER.  See  Manslaughter,  Homi¬ 
cide,  Murder,  See. 

SLEDGE,  a  kind  of  carriage,  without  wheels,  for 
the  conveyance  of  very  weighty  things,  as  huge  ftones, 
bells,  &c.  The  fledge  for  carrying  criminals,  condemn¬ 
ed  for  high  treafon,  to  execution,  is  called  hurdle. 
The  Dutch  have  a  kind  of  fledge  on  which  they  can 
carry  a  veflel  of  any  burden  by  land.  It  confifts  of  a 
plank  of  the  length  of  the  keel  of  a  moderate  ihip, 
railed  a  little  behind,  and  hollow  in  the  middle;  fo  that 
the  Tides  go  a  little  aflope,  and  are  furniflied  with  holes 
to  receive  pins,  &c.  The  reft  is  quite  even. 

Sledge  is  a  large  fmith’s  hammer,  to  be  ufed  with 
both  hands  :  of  this  there  are  two  forts,  the  up-hand 
fledge,  which  is  ufed  by  under  workmen,  when  the 
work  is  not  of  the  largeft  fort ;  it  is  ufed  with  both  the 
hands  before,  and  they  feldom  raife  it  higher  than  their 
head.  But  the  other,  which  is  called  the  about-fledge, 
and  which  is  ufed  for  battering  or  drawing  out  the 
largeft  work,  is  held  by  the  handle  with  both  hands, 
and  fvvung  round  ovpr  their  heads,  at  their  arm's  end, 
to  ftrike  as  hard  a  blow  as  they  can. 

SLEEP,  that  ftate  of  the  body  in  which,  though 
the  vital  fundlions  continue,  the  fenfes  are  not  affedted 
by  the  ordinary  impreflions  of  external  objedls.  See 
Dreams  ;  and  Physiology,  n°  287. 

SlbeV'W oikery  one  who  walks  in  his  fleep.  Many  in- 
itaiices  might  be  related  of  perfons  who  were  addidted 
to  this  practice  ;  but  it  will  be  fufiicient  to  feledt  one 
remarkable  inftance  from  a  report  made  to  the  Phyfical 
Society  of  Laufanne,  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  a  young  man  who  was  accuftomed 
to  walk  in  his  fleep. 

“  The  difpoiition  to  fleep-wralking  feems,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  this  committee,  to  depend  on  a  particular  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves,  w'hich  both  feizes  and  quits  the  pa¬ 
tient  during  fleep.  Under  the  influence  of  this  affec¬ 
tion,  the  imagination  reprefents  to  him  the  objedls  that 
struck  him  while  awake,  with  as  much  force  as  if  they 
really  affected  his  fenfes  ;  but  does  not  make  him  per¬ 
ceive  any  of  thole  that  are  adtually  prefented  to  his 
fenfes,  except  in  fo  far  as  they  are  connedled  with  the 
dreams  which  engrofs  him  at  the  time.  If,  during  this 
iiate,  the  imagination  has  no  determined  purpole,  he 
receives  the  impreffion  of  objedls  as  if  he  were  awake  j 


only,  however,  when  the  imagination  is  excited  to  bend  Sleep* 
its  attention  towards  them.  The  perceptions  obtained  walker’ 
in  this  ftate  are  very  accurate,  and,  when  once  received, 
the  imagination  renews  them  occafionally  with  as  much 
force  as  if  they  were  again  acquiied  by  means  of  the 
fenfes.  Laftly,  thefe  academicians  fnppofe,  that  the 
impreflions  received  during  this  ftate  of  the  fenfes  dif- 
appear  entirely  wdien  the  perfon  awakes,  and  do  not  re¬ 
turn  till  the  return  of  the  fame  difpoiition  in  the  ncr* 
vons  fyilem. 

“  Their  remarks  wrere  made  on  the  Sieur  Devaud,  a 
lad  thirteen  years  and  a  half  old,  who  lives  in  the  town 
of  Vevey,  and  who  is  fubjedt  to  that  lingular  afiedlion 
or  diieaie  called  Somnambulijm  or  fleep- walking.  This 
lad  pofleffes  a  flrong  and  robufl  conilitution,  but  his 
nervous  fyflem  appears  to  be  organifed  with  peculiar 
delicacy,  and  to  diicover  marks  of  the  greateft  feniibi- 
lity  and  irritability.  ITis  fenfes  of  fmell,  taile,  and 
touch,  aie  exquilite  ;  he  is  fubjedt  to  fits  of  immoderate 
and  involuntary  laughter,  and  he  fometimes  likewiie 
weeps  without  any  apparent  caufe. 

“  This  young  man  does  not  walk  in  his  fleep  every 
night ;  feveral  weeks  fometimes  pafs  without  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  fit.  He  is  fubjedt  to  the  difeafe  generally 
two  nights  fuccefiively,  one  fit  lafling  for  feveral  hours. 

The  longeft  are  from  three  to  four  houfs,  and  they 
commonly  begin  about  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

“  The  fit  may  be  prolonged,  by  gently  pafung  the 
finger  or  a  feather  over  his  upper  lip,  and  this  flight 
irritation  likewife  accelerates  it.  Having  once  fallen 
afleep  upon  a  ftaircaie,  his  upper  lip  was  thus  irritated 
with  a  feather,  when  lie  immediately  ran  down  the  fteps 
with  great  precipitation,  and  refumed  all  his  accuftomed 
adlivity.  Thi$  experiment  was  repeated  feveral  times. 

“  The  young  Devaud  thinks  he  has  obferved,  that, 
on  the  evenings  previous  to  a  fit,  he  is  feniible  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  heavinefs  in  his  head,  but  efpecially  of  a  great 
weight  in  his  eyelids. 

His  fleep  is  at  all  times  unquiet,  but  particularly 
when  the  fits  are  about  to  feize  him.  During  his 
fleep,  motions  are  obfervable  in  every  part  of  his  body, 
with  ftarting  and  palpitations;  he  utteis  broken  words, 
fometimes  fits  up  in  his  bed,  and  afterwards  lies  down 
again.  He  then  begins  to  pronounce  words  more  di- 
flindlly,  he  rifes  abruptly,  and  adts  as  he  is  infiigated  by 
the  dream  that  then  pofleffes  him.  He  is  fometimes  in 
fleep  fubjedt  to  continued  and  involuntary  motions. 

“  The  departure  of  the  fit  is  always  preceded  by  two 
or  three  minutes  of  calm  fleep,  during  which  he  fnores. 

He  then  awakes  rubbing  his  eyes  like  a  peifon  who  has 
flept  quietly. 

“  It  is  dangerous  to  awaken  him  during  the  fit,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  done  luddenly  ;  for  then  he  fometimes  falls 
into  convuliions.  Having  rifen  one  night  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  going  to  eat  grapes,  he  left  the  houfe,  palled 
through  the  town,  and  went  to  a  vineyard  where  he 
expedted  goodUieer.  He  was  followed  by  feveral  per¬ 
fons,  w  ho  kept  atfome  diilance  from  him,  one  of  whom 
fired  a  piftol,  the  r.oife  of  which  inftantly  awakened 
him,  and  lie  fell  down  without  ienfe.  He  was  carried 
home  and  brought  to  himfelf,  w’hen  he  recolledled  very 
well  the  having  been  awakened  in  the  vineyard  ;  but 
nothing  more,  except  the  fright  at  being  found  there 
alone,  which  had  made  him  fwoon. 

“  After  the  fits  he  generally  feels  a  degree  of  laffi- 

tude'; 
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3'fcp*  tilde  :  fometimes,  though  rarely,  of  indifpofition.  At 
wa  ker.  t[.e  end  0f  one  0f  thofe  fits,  of  which  the  gentlemen  of 
~~r  the  committee  were  witneftes,  he  was  afFeded  with  vo¬ 
mitings  ;  but  he  is  always  foon  re  do  red. 

a  When  he  is  awaked,  he  never  for  the  moil  part 
recollects  any  of  the  adions  he  has  been  doing  during 
the  fit. 

“  The  fubjed  of  his  dreams  is  circumfcribed  in  a 
fmall  circle  of  objeds,  that  relate  to  the  few  ideas  with 
which  at  his  age  his  mind  is  furnifhed  ;  fuch  as  his  lef- 
fons,  the  church,  the  bells,  and  efpecially  tales  of  ghoils. 
It  is  fufficient  to  flrike  his  imagination  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  a  fit  with  fome  tale,  to  dired  his  fomnambnlifm 
towards  the  objed  of  it.  There  was  read  to  him  while 
in  this  fituation  the  Hory  of  a  robber ;  he  imagined  the 
very  next  moment  that  he  faw  robbers  in  the  room, 
However,  as  he  is  much  difpofed  to  dream  that  he  is 
furrounded  with  them,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  this 
was  an  effed  of  the  reading.  It  is  obferved,  that  when 
his  flipper  has  been  more  plentiful  than  ufual,  his  dreams 
are  more  difmal. 

“  In  their  report,  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
dwell  much  on  the  Hate  of  this  young  man’s  fenfes,  on 
the  impreffion  made  upon  them  by  itrange  objeds,  and 
on  the  life  they  are  of  to  him. 

“  A  bit  of  (Irong  fmelling  wood  produced  in  him  a 
degree  of  reftlefinefs ;  the  fingers  had  the  fame  erFed, 
whether  from  their  fmell  or  their  tranfpiratiou.  He 
knew  wine  in  which  there  was  wormwood  by  the  fmell, 
and  faid  that  it  was  not  wine  for  his  table.  Metals 
make  no  impreffion  on  him. 

“  Having  been  prefented  with  a  little  common  wine 
while  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  apathy,  and  all  his  motions 
were  performed  with  languor,  he  drank  of  it  willingly  ; 
but  the  irritation  which  it  occafioned  produced  a  deal 
of  vivacity  in  all  his  words,  motions,  and  adions,  and 
caufed  him  to  make  involuntary  grimaces. 

u  Once  he  was  obferved  dreffing  himfelf  in  perfect 
darknefs.  His  clothes  were  on  a  large  table,  mixed 
with  thofe  of  fome  other  perfons  ;  he  immediately  per¬ 
ceived  this,  and  complained  of  it  much  ;  at  lait  a  fmall 
light  was  brought,  and  then  he  dreffed  himfelf  with 
fufficient  precifion.  If  he  is  teafed  or  gently  pinched, 
he  is  always  fenfible  of  it,  except  he  is  at  the  time 
ftrongly  engroffed  with  fome  other  thing,  and  wifhes  to 
ftrike  the  offender  ;  however,  he  never  attacks  the  per- 
fon  who  lias  done  the  ill,  but  an  ideal  being  whom  his 
imagination  prefentsto  him,  and  whom  he  purfues  thro’ 
the  chamber  without  running  again!!  the  furniture,  nor 
can  the  perfons  whom  lie  meets  in  his  way  divert  him 
from  his  purfuit.  - 

“  While  his  imagination  was  employed  on  various 
fubjeds,  he  heard  a  clock  flrike,  which  repeated  at  eve¬ 
ry  itroke  the  note  of  the  cuckoo.  There  are  cuckoos 
here,  faid  he  ;  and,  upon  being  defired,  he  imitated  the 
fong  of  that  bird  immediately. 

<(  When  he  wifhes  to  fee  an  /fbjed,  he  makes  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  lift  his  eyelids ;  but  they  are  fo  little  under  his 
command,  that  he  can  hardly  raife  them  a  line  or  two, 
while  he  draws  up  his  eyebrows  ;  the  iris  at  that  time 
appears  fixed,  and  his  eye  ciim.  When  any  thing  is 
prefented  to  him,  and  he  is  told  of  it,  he  always  half 
opens  hii  eyes  with  a  degree  of  difficulty,  and  then 
fhuts  them  after  he  has  taken  what  was  offered  to  him. 

“  The  report  infers  from  thefe  facts,  and  from  many 


others  relative  to  the  different  fenfes,  that  their  functions  Sleep* 
are  not  fufpended  as  to  what  the  fieep -walker  wifhes  to  ,  walker, 
fee,  that  is,  as  to  all  thofe  perceptions  which  accord  'r*m 
with  the  objeds  about  which  his  imagination  is  occu¬ 
pied  ;  that  lie  may  alfo  he  difpofed  to  receive  thofe  im- 
preffions,  when  his  imagination  has  no  other  objed  at 
the  time  ;  that  in  order  to  fee,  he  is  obliged  to  open 
his  eyes  as  much  as  he  can,  but  when  the  impreffion  15 
once  made,  it  remains  ;  that  objeds  may  flrike  his 
fight  without  finking  his  imagination,  if  it  is  not  inte- 
refled  in  them  ;  and  that  he  is  fometimes  informed  of 
the  prefence  of  objeds  without  either  feeing  or  touch¬ 
ing  them. 

“  Having  engaged  him  to  write  a  theme,  fay  ‘the 
committee,  we  faw  him  light  a  candle,  take  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  from  the  drawer  of  his  table,  and  begin  to 
write,  while  his  matter  didated.  As  he  was  writing, 
we  put  a  thick  paper  before  his  eyes,  notwithflanding 
which  he  continued  to  write  and  to  form  his  letters  ve¬ 
ry  diflindly ;  fhowing  figns,  however,  that  fomething 
was  incommoding  him,  which  apparently  proceeded 
from  the  obftrudion  which  the  paper,  being  held  too 
near  his  nofe,  gave  to  his  refpiratfon. 

“  Upon  another  occafion,  the  young  fomnambuliil 
arofe  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  ne* 
ceffary  materials  for  writing,  with  his  copy-book.  He 
meant  to  have  begun  at  the  top  of  a  page  ;  but  finding 
it  already  written  on,  he  came  to  the  blank  part  of  the 
leaf,  and  wrote  fome  time  from  the  following  words, 

Fiunt  ignari  pigritia-i/s  deviennent  ignorans  par  la  parejfe  ; 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  after  feveral  lines  he  perceived 
he  had  forgot  the  s  in  the  word  ignorans ,  and  had  put 
erroneoufly  a  double  r  in  parejfe  ;  he  then  gave  over 
writing,  to  add  the  s  he  had  forgot,  and  to  erafe  the  fu« 
peril uous  r. 

“  Another  time  he  had  made,  of  liis  own  accord,  a 
piece  of  writing,  in  order,  as  he  faid,  to  pleafe  his  maf- 
ter.  It  confided  of  three  kinds  of  writing,  text,  half 
text,  and  fmall  writ  ;  each  of  them  performed  with  the 
proper  pen.  He  drew,  in  the  corner  of  the  fame  pa¬ 
per,  the  figure  of  a  hat ;  he  then  afked  for  a  penknife 
to  take  out  a  blot  of  ink  which  lie  had  made  between 
two  letters,  and  he  erafed  it  without  injuring  them. 

Laillv,  he  made  fome  arithmetical  calculations  with 
great  accuracy. 

“  In  order  to  explain  fome  of  the  fads  obferved  by 
the  academicians  which  we  have  here  mentioned,  they 
edablilh  two  general  obfervations,  which  refult  from 
what  they  have  faid  with  refped  to  the  fenfes  and  the 
dreams  of  this  fieep-walker. 

“  1.  That  he  is  obliged  to  open  hiseyes,  in  order  to 
recognife  objeds  which  he  wifhes  to  fee ;  but  the  im- 
preffion  once  made,  although  rapidly,  is  vivid  enough 
to  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  liis  opening  them  again,  to 
view  the  fame  objeds  anew ;  that  is,  the  fame  objeds 
are  afterwards  prefented  to  his  imagination  with  as 
much  force  and  precifion  as  if  he  adually  faw  them. 

“  2.  That  his  imagination,  thus  warmed,  reprefents 
to  him  objeds,  and  fuch  as  he  figures  to  himfelf,  with 
as  much  vivacity  as  if  he  really  faw  them ;  and,  laftly, 
that  all  his  fenfes,  being  fubordinate  to  his  imagination, 
feem  concentrated  in  the  objed.with  which  it  is  occu¬ 
pied,  and  have  at  that  time  no  perception  gf  any  tiling 
but  what  relates  to  that  objed. 

“  Thefe  two  caufes  united  feem  to  them  fufficient^ 

7  for-' 
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Sleep*  for  explaining  one  of  the  mod  fingular  fa&s  that  occur- 
wa^cr‘  ,  red  to  their  observation,  to  wit,  how  the  young  Devaud 
can  write,  although  he  has  his  eyes  (hut,  and  an  ob- 
ftacle  before  them.  His  paper  is  imprinted  on  his  ima¬ 
gination,  and  every  letter  which  he  means  to  write  is 
alfo  painted  there,  at  the  place  in  which  'it  ought  to 
(land  on  the  paper,  and  without  being  confounded  with 
the  other  letters  ;  now  it  is  clear  that  his  hand,  which 
is  obedient  to  the  will  of  his  imagination,  will  trace 
them  on  the  real  paper,  in  the  fame  order  in  which  they 
are  reprefented  on  that  which  is  pictured  in  his  head. 
It  is  thus  that  he  is  able  to  write  feveral  letters,  feveral 
fentences,  and  entire  pieces  of  writing  ;  and  what  feems 
to  confirm  the  idea,  that  the  young  Devaud  writes  ac¬ 
cording  to  'the  paper  painted  on  his  imagination  is, 
that  a  certain  fl eep -walker,  who  is  deferibed  in  the 
French  Encyclopedic  (article  Somnambulifm ),  having  writ¬ 
ten  fomething  on  a  paper,  another  piece  of  paper  of  the 
fame  fize  was  fubftituted  in  its  (lead,  which  he  took  for 
his  owrn,  and  made  upon  this  blank  paper  the  corre&ions 
lie  meant  to  have  made  on  the  other  which  had  been, 
taken  away,  precifely  in  the  places  where  they  would 
have  been. 

u  It  appears  from  the  recital  of  another  fa&,  that 
Devaud,  intending  to  write  at  the  top  of  the  firft  leaf, 
of  a  white  paper  book,  Vevey,  le —  (topped  a  moment 
as  if  to  recolle£l  the  day  of  the  month,  left  a  blank 
fpace,  and  then  proceeded  to  Decembre  17 87;  after 
which  he  afked  for  an  almanac  :  a  little  book,  fuch  as 
is  given  to  children  for  a  new  year’s  gift,  was  offered  to 
him  ;  lie  took  it,  opened  it,  brought  it  near  his  eyes, 
then  threw  it  down  on  the  table.  An  almanac  which 
he  knew  was  then  prefented  to  him  ;  this  was  in  Ger¬ 
man,  and  of  a  form  fimilar  to  the  almanac  of  Vevey  :  he 
took  it,  and  then  faid,  4  What  is  this  they  have  given 
me  ;  here,  there  is  your  German  almanac/  At  laid 
they  gave  him  the  almanac  of  Berne  ;  he  took  this  like- 
wife,  and  went  to  examine  it  at  the  bottom  of  an  alcove 
that  was  perfe&ly  dark.  He  was  heard  turning  over 
the  leaves,  and  faying  24,  then  a  moment  afterwards 
34.  Returning  to  his  place,  with  the  almanac  open  at 
the  month  of  December,  lie  laid  it  on  the  table  and 
wrote  in  the  fpace  which  he  had  left  blank  the  24th. 
This  feene  happened  on  the  23d  ;  but  as  he  imagined 
it  to  be  the  24th,  he  did  not  miftake.  The  following 
is  the  explication  given  of  this  fadl  by  the  authors  of 
the  report. 

“  The  dates  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  of  the  month  of 
December,  had  long  occupied  the  mind  of  the  young 
Devaud.  The  23d  and  25th  were  holidays,  which  he 
expe&ed  with  the  impatience  natural  to  perfons  of  his 
age,  for  the  arrival  of  thofe  moments  when  their  little 
daily  labours  are  to  be  fufpended.  The  25th  especially 
was  the  objedl  of  his  hopes  ;  there  was  to  be  an  illumi¬ 
nation  in  the  church,  which  had  been  deferibed  to  him 
in  a  manner  that  quite  tranfported  him.  The  24th 
was  a  day  of  labour,  which  came  very  dtfagreeabiy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  happy  days.  It  may  eafily  be  con¬ 
ceived,  how  an  imagination  fo  irritable  as  that  of  the 
young  Devaud  would  be  ftruck  with  thofe  pleafing 
epochs.  Accordingly,  from  the  beginning  of  the  month 
he  had  been  perpetually  turning  over  the  almanac  of 
Vevey.  He  calculated  the  days  and  the  hours  that 
were  to  elapfe  before  the  arrival  of  his  wilhed-for  I10 


lidays  ;  he  (bowed  to  his  friends  and  acquaintance  the  Sleep  - 
dates  of  thofe  days  which  he  expected  with  fo  much  'va^er* 
impatience  ;  every  time  he  took  up  the  almanac,  it  was  v"'"" 
only  to  confult  the  month  of  December.  We  now  fee 
why  that  date  prefented  itfelf  to  his  mind.  He  was 
performing  a  tafk,  becaufc  he  imagined  the  day  to  be 
the  Monday  which  had  fo  long  engroffed  him.  It  is 
not  furprifing,  that  it  (hould  have  occurred  to  his  ima¬ 
gination,  and  that  on  opening  the  almanac  in  the  dark 
lie  might  have  thought  he  faw  this  date  which  he  wa3 
feeking,  and  that  his  imagination  might  have  reprefent¬ 
ed  it  to  him  in  as  lively  a  manner  as  if  he  had  a&ually 
feen  it.  Neither  is  it  furprifing  that  he  fhould  have 
opened  the  almanac  at  the  month  of  December ;  the 
cuftom  of  perufing  this  month  muff  have  made  him 
find  it  in  the  dark  by  a  mere  mechanical  operation* 

Man  never  feems  to  be  a  machine  fo  much  as  in  the 
(late  of  fomnambulifm  ;  it  is  then  that  habit'  comes  to 
fupply  thofe  of  the  fenfes  that  cannot  be  ferviceable, 
and  that  it  makes  thepeifon  a£t  with  as  much  precifion 
as  if  all  his  fenfes  were  in  the  utmoft  a&ivity.  Thefe 
circumftances  deftroy  the  idea  of  there  being  any  thing 
miraculous  in  the  behaviour  of  young  Devaud  with  re- 
fpe£l  to  the  date  and  the  month  that  he  was  in  queff  of  ; 
and  the  reader,  who  has  entered  into  our  explanations, 
will  not  be  furprifed  at  his  knowing  the  German  alma¬ 
nac  ;  the  touch  alone  was  fufficient  to  point  it  out  to 
him  ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is  the  fhortnefs  of  the  time 
that  it  remained  in  his  hands. 

4  4  An  experiment  was  made  by  changing  the  place 
of  the  ink-ftandifh  during  the  time  that  Devaud  was 
writing.  He  had  a  light  befide  him,  and  had  certified 
himfelf  of  the  place  where  his  ink-holder  was  (landing 
by  means  of  fight.  From  that  time  he  continued  to 
take  ink  with  precilion,  without  being  obliged  to  open 
his  eyes  again  :  but  the  ink-ftandi(h  being  removed,  lie 
returned  as  ufual  to  the  place  where  he  thought  it  was: 

It  muff  be  obferved,  that  the  motion  of  his  hand  was 
rapid  till  it  reached  the  height  of  the  (landifh,  and  then 
he  moved  it  flowly,  till  the  pen  gently  touched  the 
table  as  he  was  feeking  for  the  ink :  lie  then  perceived 
that  a  trick  had  been  put  on  him,  and  complained  of 
it ;  he  went  in  fearch  of  his  ink- (landifh  and  put  it  in 
its  place.  This  experiment  was  feveral  times  repeated, 
and  always  attended  with  the  fame  circumftances.  Does 
not  what  we  have  here  dated  prove,  that  the  ftandifh, 
the  paper,  the  table,  See .  are  pamted  on  his  imagination 
in  as  lively  a  manner  as  if  he  really  faw  them,  as  he 
fought  the  real  (landifh  m  the  place  where  his  imagina¬ 
tion  told  him  it  ought  to  have  been  ?  Does  it  not  prove 
that  the  fame  lively  imagination  is  the  caufc  of  the 
moft  fingular  actions  of  this  (leep-walker  ?  And  laftly, 
does  it  not  prove,  that  a  mere  glance  of  his  eye  is  fuffi¬ 
cient  to  make  his  impreffions  as  lively  as  durable? 

44  The  committee,  upon  the  whole,  recommend  to 
fuch  as  wifh  to  repeat  the  fame  experiments,  1.  To 
make  their  obfervations  on  different  fleep  walkers.  2. 

To  examine  often  whether  they  can  read  books  that  arc 
unknown  to  them  in  perfe£l  darknefs.  3.  To  obferve 
whether  they  can  tell  the  hours  011  a  watch  in  the  dark. 

4.  To  remove  when  they  write  the  ink-ftandifh  from  its 
place,  to  fee  whether  they  will  return  to  the  fame  place 
in  order  to  take  ink.  5.  And,  laftly,  to  take  notice 
whether  they  walk  with  the  fame  confidence  in  a  dark 
8  and 
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Sleepers  and  unknown  place,  as  in  one  with  which  they  arc  ac-  the  ocean. 
u  quainted. 

j  <4  They  likewife  recommend  to  fuch  as  would  con¬ 
firm  or  invalidate  the  above  obfervations,  to  make  all 
their  experiments  in  the  dark  ;  becaufe  it  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  fuppofed  that  the  eyes  of  fleep-  walkers  are  of  no 
ufe  to  them.” 

SLEEPERS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to 
thofe  animals  which  fleep  all  winter  ;  fuch  as  bears, 
marmots,  dormice,  bats,  hedgehogs,  fwallows,  & c. 

Thefe  do  not  feed  in  winter,  have  no  fenfible  evacua¬ 
tions,  breathe  little  or  none  at  all,  and  mod  of  the 
vifeera  ceafe  from  their  functions.  Some  of  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  feem  to  be  dead,  and  others  return  to  a  date  like 
that  of  the  foetus  before  birth  :  in  this  ftate  they  con¬ 
tinue,  till  by  new  heat  the  fluids  are  attenuated,  the 
animal  is  reftored  to  life,  and  the  functions  begin  where 
they  left  off. 

Sleepers,  in  a  (hip,  timbers  lying  before  and  aft  in 
the  bottom  of  the  fhip,  as  the  rungheads  do  :  the  lower- 
mofl  of  them  is  belted  to  the  rungheads,  and  the  up- 
permofl  to  the  futtocks  and  rungs. 

SLEIDAN  (John),  an  excellent  German  hidorian, 
bom  of  obfeure  parents,  in  1506,  at  Sleidan,  a  fmall 
town  on  the  confines  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers.  Alter 
ftudying  Tome  time  in  his  own  country,  together  with 
his  townfman  the  learned  John  Sturmius,  he  went  to 
France,  and  in  1535  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
cardinal  and  archbifhop  John  du  Bellay.  He  retired 
to  Strafburg  in  1542,  where  he  acquired  the  efteem 
and  friendfliip  of  the  mod  con  fide  rable  perfons,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  James  Sturmius  ;  by  whole  advice  and  afiift- 
ance  he  was  enabled  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his  own 
time.  He  was  employed  in  fome  public  negotiations  ; 
but  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1595,  plunged  him  into  fo 
deep  a  melancholy,  that  he  loft  his  memory  entirely,  and 
died  the  year  following.  In  1555  came  out,  in  folio, 

De  Jlatu  Religionis  et  Reipubika  fub  Carolo  Q ulnto ,  & c. 
in  25  books  ;  from  the  year  15*7,  when  Luther  began 
to  preach,  to  the  year  of  its  publication;  which  hiftory 
was  prefently  tranflated  into  mod. of  the  languages  of 
Europe.  Betides  this  great  work,  he  wrote,  De  qua - 
tuor  Jummis  I mperiis ,  llbri  trss  ;  with  fome  other  hifio- 
xical  and  political  pieces. 

SLEIGHT  Hand.  See  Legerdemain. 
SLEUT-hounde,  the  ancient  Scots  name  of  the 
blood-hound.  The  word  is  from  the  Saxon  Jlot,  “  the 
impreffion  that  a  deer  leaves  of  its  foot  in  the  mire,” 
and  hound  “  a  dog”  ;  fo  they  derive;  their  name  from 
following  the  track.  See  the  article  BLOOD-Hcund. 

SLESWICK,  an  ancient  and  con  fide  rable  town  of 
Denmark,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  province  of  Gottorp,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  fecularized 
in  r  5^6.  Clofe  to  it  is  the  old  palace  of  Gottorp,  for¬ 
merly  the  ducal  refidence,  but  at  prefent  inhabited  by 
the  ftadtholder  or  governor.  This  town  was  once  much 
more  confideiable  than  it  is  at  prefent,  having  fuffered 
greatly  by  the  wars  of  Germany.  It  is  feated  on  the 
gulph  of  Sley,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour,  60  miles 
north-weft  ofLubeck,  and  1 2  5fouth-weft  of  Copenhagen. 

E.  Long.  io.  o-  N.  Lat.  54.  40. 

Sl  eswick,  the  duchy  of,  or  -South  Jutland ,  is  about 
100  miles  in  length  and  60  in  breadth*  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  North  Jutland,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Bal¬ 
tic  Sea,  on  the  fouth  by  Holfttin,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Vol.  XVII.  Pact  II. 
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It  contains  14  cities,  17  towns,  13  caftles, 
278  parifhes,  1480  villages,  162  farms,  1 1 6  water-mills, 
and  106  gentlemens  feats.  It  is  a  pleafant,  fertile,  po¬ 
pulous  country,  and  a  fovereign  duchy.  Formerly  the 
king  of  Denmark  had  half  of  it,  and  the  other  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  honfe  of  Iiolftein-Gottorp  ;  but  the  former 
having  conquered  this  duchy,  had  the  poffefiion  of  it 
confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  the  north  in  1720. 
In  1731,  a  prince  of  Bareith-Culmbach  was  made  go¬ 
vernor  of  this  duchy,  who  refides  at  Gottorp. 

SLICH,  in  metallurgy,  the  ore  of  any  metal,  parti- 
cularly  of  gold,  when  it  has  been  pounded,  and  prepa¬ 
red  for  farther  working. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  flich  at  Chremnitz  in 
Hungary  is  this  ;  they  lay  a  foundation  of  wood  three 
yards  deep,  upon  this  they  place  the  ore,  and  over  this 
there  are  24  beams,  armed  at  their  bottoms  with  iron  ; 
thefe,  by  a  continual  motion,  beat  and  grind  the  ore, 
till  it  is  reduced  to  powder ;  during  this  operation, 
the  ore  is  covered  with  water.  There  a^e  four  wheels 
ufed  to  move  thefe  beams,  each  wheel  moving  fix  ;  -and 
the  water,  as  it  runs  off,  carrying  fome  of  the  metalline 
particles  with  it,  is  received  into  feveral  bafons,  one 
placed  behind  another  ;  and  finally,  atter  having  paffed 
through  them  all,  and  depofited  fome  fediment  in  each, 
it  is  let  off  into  a  very  large  pit,  almoft  half  an  acre  in 
extent  ;  in  which  it  is  fuffered  to  ftand  fo  long,  as  to 
depofit  all  its  fediment,  of  whatever  kind,  and  after  thin 
it  is  let  out.  This  work  is  carried  on  day  and  night, 
and  the  ore  taken  away  and  replaced  by  more  as  often 
as  occafion  lequires.  That  ore  which  lies  next  the 
beams,  by  which  it  was  pounded,  is  always  the  cleaneft 
or  richeft. 

When  the  flich  is  waftied  as  much  as  they  can,  a 
hundred  weight  of  it  ufually  contains  about  an  ounce, 
or  perhaps  but  half  an  ounce  of  metal,  which  is  not  all 
gold  ;  for  there  \&  always  a  mixture  of  gold  and  filver, 
'but  the  gold  is  in  the  largeft  quantity,  and  ufually  is 
two-thirds  of  the  mixture  ;  they  then  put  the  flich  in¬ 
to  a  furnace  with  fome  limeftone,  and  flacken,  or  the 
feefria  of  former  meltings,  and  run  them  together.  The 
fir  ft  melting  produces  a  fubftance  called  Itch  ;  this  lech 
they  burn  with  charcoal,  to  make  it  lighter,  to  open  its 
body,  and  render  it  porous,  after  which  it  is  called  rojl; 
to  this  roft  they  add  fand  in  fuch  quantity  as  they  find 
Tieceffary,  and  then  melt  it  over  again. 

At  Chremnitz  they  have  many  other  ways  of  redu¬ 
cing  gold  out  of  its  ore,  but  particularly  one,  in  which 
they  employ  no  lead  during  the  whole  operation  ; 
whereas,  in  general,  lead  is  always  neceflary,  after  the 
before  mentioned  proceffes.  See  Gold. 

SLIDING  rule,  a  mathematical  inftrument,  fer- 
ving  to  work  queflions  in  gauging,  meafuring,  Sc c.  with¬ 
out  the  trie  of  compaffcs  ;  merely  by  the  Aiding  of  the 
parts  of  the  inftrument  one  by  another,  the  lines  and 
divifions  whereof  give  the  acfwer  by  infpeftion. 

This  inftrument  is  varioufly  contrived,  and  applied 
by  various  authors,  particularly  Everard,  Coggefh  ill, 
Gunter,  Hunt,  and  Partridge ;  but#  the  moft  common 
and  ufcful  are  thofe  of  Everard  and  Coggeflrall. 

SLIGO,  a  county,  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
Ireland,  25  miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth  ; 
bounded  ou  the  caft  by  that  of  Leitrim,  on  the  weft 
by  the  county  of  Mayo,  on  the  north  and  north  weft 
by  the  weftern  ocean,  and  on  the  fouth  and  fouth-weft 
3^  by 
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Sling  by  Rofcommon  and  Mayo.  It  contains  5970  houfes, 
Sloane  41  Par^es>  6  baronies,  1  borough,  and  fends  4  mem- 

t _  _ /  /  bers  to  parliament,  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  the 

borough  of  the  fame  name,  which  is  the  only  market- 
town  in  the  county,  and  is  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame 
name,  30  miles  well  of  Killalla,  and  1  10  north-ead  of 
"  Dublin.  W.  Long.  8.  26.  N.  Lat.  54.  13. 

SLING,  an  inflrument  ferving  for  calling  Hones 
with  great  violence.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic 
iflands  were  famous  in  antiquity  for  the  dexterous  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  fling  :  it  is  faid  they  ufed  three  kinds 
of  flings,  fome  longer,  others  fhorter,  which  they  ufed 
according  as  their  enemies  were  either  nearer  or  more 
1  emote.  It  is  added,  that  the  firll  ferved  them  for  a 
head- band,  the  fecund  for  a  girdle,  and  that  the  third 
'  they  conflantly  carried  in  their  hand. 

SLINGING  is  ufed  varioufly  at  fea  ;  but  chiefly 
for  hoiiting  up  calks  or  other  heavy  tilings  with 
flings,  t.e.  contrivances  of  topes  fpliced  into  themfelves 
at  either  end,  with  one  eye  big  enough  to  receive  the 
calk  or  whatever  is  to  be  flung.  There  are  other  flings, 
which  are  made  longer,  and  with  a  fmall  eye  at  each 
end  ;  one  of  which  is  put  over  the  breech  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  and  the  other  eye  comes  over  the  end  of  an 
iron  crow,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  piece, 
to  weigh  and  hoife  the  gun  as  they  pleafe.  There  are 
alfo  flings  by  which  the  yards  are  bound  fall  to  the 
crofs-tree  aloft,  and  to  the  head  of  the  mall,  with  a 
ilrong  rope  or  chain,  that  if  the  tie  fhould  happen  to 
break,  or  to  be  fhot  to  pieces  in  fight,  the  yard,  'never - 
thelefs,  may  not  fall  upon  the  hatches. 

SuvctjNG  a  Alan  overboard ,  in  order  to  llop  a  leak  in 
a  fhip,  is  done  thus :  the  man  is  trufled  up  about  the 
middle  in  a  piece  of  canvas,  and  a  rope  to  keep  him 
from  linking,  with  his  arms  at  liberty,  a  mallet  in  one 
hand,  and  a  ping,  wrapped  in  oakum  and  well  tarred  in 
a  t  irpawling  clout,  in  the  other,  which  he  is  to  beat 
with  all  difpatch  into  the  hole  or  leak. 

SLOANE  (Sir  Hans),  baronet,  eminently  diflin- 
guifhed  as  a  phylician  and  a  natiiialift,  was  of  Scotch  ex¬ 
traction,  his  father  Alexander  Sloane  being  at  the  head 
of  that  colony  of  Scots  which  King  James  I.  fettled  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  where  our  author  was  born,  at 
Killieagh,  on  the  16th  of  April  1660.  At  a  very  early 
period,  he  difplayed  a  Ilrong  inclination  for  natural  hi- 
ilory ;  and  this  propenfity  being  encouraged  by  a  fuit- 
able  education,  he  employed  thofe  hours  which  young 
people  generally  lofe  by  purfuing  low  and  trifling  amufe- 
ments,  in  the  lludy  of  nature,  and  contemplating  her 
works.  When  about  fixteeu,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
fpitting  of  blood,  which  threatened  to  be  attended  with 
coiifiderable  danger,  and  which  interrupted  the  regular 
courfe  of  his  application  for  three  years  ;  he  had,  how¬ 
ever,  already  learned  enough  of  phyfic  to  know  that  a 
malady  of  this  kind  was  not  to  be  removed  fuddenly, 
and  he  prudently  abilained  from  wine  and  other  liquors 
that  were  likely  to  increafe  it. 

By  flriClly  obfervfng  this  fevere  regimen,  which  in 
fome  meafure  he  continued  ever  after,  he  was  enabled 
to  prolong  his  life  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  ;  being 
an  example  o!  the  truth  of  his  own  favourite  maxim, 
that  iobriety,  temperance,  and  moderation,  are  the  befl 
1  and  mofl  powerful  prefervatives  that  nature  has  granted 

to  mankind. 

As  foon  as  he  recovered  from  this  infirmity,  he  re- 


folved  to  perfeCl  himfelf  in  the  different  branches  of  Sloane* 
phyfic,  which  was  the  profefiion  he  had  made  choice 
of ;  and  with  this  view  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
hoped  to  receive  that  afiiflance  which  he  could  not  find 
in  his  own  country. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  entered  himfelf 
as  a  pupil  to  the  great  Stafforth,  an  excellent  chemifl, 
bred  under  the  illuflvious  Stahl ;  and  by  his  inftru&ions 
he  gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  compofition  and 
preparation  of  the  different  kinds  of  medicines  then  in 
ufe.  At  the  lame  time,  he  fludied  botany  at  the  cele¬ 
brated  garden  at  Chelfea,  afliduoufiy  attended  the  pub¬ 
lic  lectures  of  anatomy  and  phyfic,  and  in  fliort  negleCti 
ed  nothing  that  lie  thought  likely  to  prove  ferviceable 
to  him  in  his  future  practice.  His  principal  merit, 
however,  was  his  knowledge  of  natural  hiflory  ;  and  it 
was  this  part  of  his  character  which  introduced  him 
early  to  the-  acquaintance  of  Mr  Boyle  and  Mr  Ray, 
two  of  the  moll  eminent  naturaliils  of  that  age.  His 
intimacy  with  thefe  dillinguifhed  characters  continued 
as  long  as  they  lived  ;  and  as  he  was  careful  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  every  objeCt  of  curiofity  that  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention,  the  obfervations  which  he  occa- 
fionally  made^often  excited  their  admiration  and  obtain¬ 
ed  their  applaufe. 

After  fludying  four  years  at  London  with  unremit¬ 
ting  feverity,  Mr  Sloane  determined  to  vifit  foreign 
’countries  for  farther  improvement.  In  this  view  he 
fet  out  for  France  in  the  company  of  two  other  flu- 
dents,  and  having  eroded  to  Dieppe,  proceeded  to  Pa¬ 
ris.  In  the  way  thither  they  weie  elegantly  entertain¬ 
ed  by  the  famous  M.  Lemery  the  elder ;  and  in  return 
Mr  Sloane  prefented  that  eminent  chemifl  with  a  fpeci- 
men  of  four  different  kinds  of  phofphorus,  of  which, 
upon  the  credit  of  other  writers,  M.  Lemery  had  treat¬ 
ed  in  his  book  of  cliemiflry,  though  he  had  never  feen 
any  of  them. 

At  Paris  Mr  Sloane  lived  as  he  had  done  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  attended  the  hofpitals,  heard  the  leClurcs  of 
Tounic'ort,  De  Verney,  and  other  eminent  makers  ; 
viiited  all  the  literati,  who  received  him  with  particular 
marks  of  efteem,  and  employed  himfelf  wholly  in 
ftudy. 

From  Paris  Mr  Sloane  went  to  Montpelier  ;  and,  be¬ 
ing  furnifhed  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  M. 
Tournefort  to  M.  Chirac,  then  chancellor  of  that  uni- 
verfity,  he  found  eafy  aecefs,  through  his  means,  to  all 
the  learned  men  of  the  province,  particularly  to  M. 

Magnol,  whom  he  always  accompanied  in  his  botanical 
excurfions  in  the  environs  of  that  city,  where  he  beheld 
with  pleafure  and  admiration  the  fportaneous  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature,  and  learned  under  his  inkrudtioiis  to 
clafs  them  in  a  proper  manner. 

Having  here  found  an  ample  field  for  contemplation, 
which  was  entirely  fuited  to  his  take,  he  took  leave  of 
liis  two  companions,  whom  a  curiofity  of  a  different 
kind  led  into  Italy, 

After  fpending  a  whole  year  in  collecting  plants,  he 
travelled  through  Languedoc  with  the  fame  defigii ; 
and  paffing  through  Thoulonfe  and  Bourdeaux,  return*, 
ed  to  Paris,  where  he  made  a  fliort  flay.  About  the 
end  of  the  year  1684  he  fet  out  for  England,  with  an 
intention  of  fettling  there  as  a  phyfician.  On  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  London,  he  made  it  his  firfl  bulinefs  to  vifit  hie 
two  illuflrious  friends  Mr  Ray  and  Mr  Boyle,  in  order 
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Sloan e.  to  communicate  to  them  the  difcoverles  he  had  made 
,mumm' v  in  his  travels.  Hie  latter  he  found  at  home,  but 

the  former  had  retired  to  Effiex  ;  to  which  place  Mr 
Sloane  tranfmitted  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  feeds, 
which  Mr  Ray  has  defer ibed  in  his  Hiftory  of  Plants, 
and  for  which  he  makes  a  proper  acknowledgment. 

About  the  year  1706  our  author  became  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  Sydenham  ;  who  foon  contracted  fo 
warm  an  afFeCtion  for  him  that  he  took  him  into  his 
houie,  and  recommended  him  in  the  itrongeft  manner  to 
his  patients.  He  had  not  been  long  in  London  before 
he  was  propofed  by  Dr  Martin  Lifter  as  a  candidate  to 
be  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the 
26th  of  November  1684  ;  and  being  approved,  he  was 
eleCted  on  the  21ft  of  January  following. 

In  1 685  he  communicated  fome  curiolities  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  ;  and  in  July  the  fame  year  he  was  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  their  affiltant  fecretary,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs,  as  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  fuperior  in. 
tereft  of  his  competitor  Dr  Halley.  On  the  1  2th  of 
April  1687,  he  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  the  college  of 
phyficians  in  London  ;  and  the  fame  year  his  friend  and 
fellow  traveller  Dr  Tancred  Robinfon,  having  mention¬ 
ed  to  the  Society  the  plant  called  the  Jiar  of  the  earth , 
as  a  remedy  newly  difeovered  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
Dr  Sloane  acquainted  them  that  this  virtue  of  the  plant 
was  to  be  found  in  a  book  called  De  Grey’s  Farriery  ; 
and  that 'he  knew  a  man  who  had  cured  with  it  twenty 
couple  of  dogs.  This  obfervation  he  made  on  the  13th 
of  July,  and  on  the  12th  of  September  following  he 
embarked  at  Portfmouth  for  Jamaica  with  the  duke  ©f 
Albemarle,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  that 
ill  and.  The  doClor  attended  his  grace  in  quality  of 
phyfician,  and  arrived  at  Jamaica  on  the  19th  of  De¬ 
cember  following. 

Here  a  new  held  was  opened  for  frefh  difeoveries  in 
natural  produ&ions  ;  but  the  world  would  have  been 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  them,  had  not  our  author,  by 
incredible  application,  converted,  as  we  may  fay,  his 
minutes  into  hours.  The  duke  of  Albemarle  died  foon 
alter  he  landed,  and  the  duchefs  determined  to  return 
to  England  whenever  an  anfwer  lhould  be  received  to 
the  letter  file  had  fent  to  court  on  that  melancholy  oc- 
cafion.  As  Dr  Sloane  could  not  think  of  leaving  her 
grace  in  her  diftrefs,  whilft  the  reft  of  her  retinue  were 
preparing  for  their  departure  he  improved  it  in  making 
colleClions  of  natural  euriofitics  ;  fo  that  though  his 
whole  ftay  at  Jamaica  was  not  above  ft  I  teen  months,  he 
brought  together  fuch  a  prodigious  number  of  plants, 
that  on  his  return  to  England  Mr  Ray  was  aftonifhed 
that  one  man  could  procure  in  one  ifland,  and  in  fo 
Ciort  a  fpace,  fo  vaft  a  variety. 

On  his  arrival  in  London  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
practice  of  his  profeffic.n  ;  and  loon  became  fo  eminent, 
that  he  was  chofen  phyfician  to  Chrift’s  Hofpital  011 
the  17th  of  October  1  694  :  and  this  office  he  held  till 
the  year  1730,  when,  on  account  ot  his  great  age  and 
infirmities,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  refign.  It  is  iome* 
what  fingular,  and  redounds  much  to  the  Do&or’s  ho¬ 
nour,  that  though  he  received  the  emoluments  of  his 
office  punctually,  becaufe  he  would  not  lay  down  a  pre¬ 
cedent  which  might  hurt  his  fueceftbrs,  yet  he  conftant- 
ly  applied  t.he  money  to  the  relief  of  thofe  who  were 
the  qreateft  objedfs  of  compafllen  in  the  hofpital,  that 
it  might  never  be  faid  he  enriched  himfelf  by  giving 


health  to  the  poor.  He  had  been  eledled  fecretary  to 
the  Royal  Society  on  the  3Cth  of  November  1693  ; 
and  upon  this  oceafion  he  revived  the  publication  of 
the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  which  had  been  omit¬ 
ted  for  fome  time.  He  continued  to  be  the  editor  of 
this  work  till  the  year  1712;  and  the  volumes  which 
appeared  during  that  period  are  monuments  of  his  in* 
duftry  and  ingenuity,  many  of  the  pieces  contained  in 
them  being  written  by  himfelf. 

In  the  mean  time  he  publifhed  CatrJogus  Plantarum 
qua  in  Infula  Jamaica  fponte  proveniunt .  Sec.  Seu  Pro - 
dromi  Hifloria  Naturals  pars  prima ,  which  he  dedica- 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society  and  College  of  Phyficians. 
About  the  fame  time  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  difpen- 
fary',  where  the  poor  might  be  furnifhed  at  prime  coll 
with  fuch  medicines  as  their  feveral  maladies  might  re¬ 
quire  ;  which  he  afterwards  carried  into  execution,  with 
the  afliftance  of  the  prefident  and  other  members  ot  the 
college  of  phyficians. 

Our  author’s  thirft  for  natural  knowledge  feems  to 
have  been  born  with  him,  fo  that  his  cabinet  of  curio- 
fities  may  be  faid  to  have  commenced  with  his  being'. 
He  was  continually  enriching  and  enlarging  it  ;  and 
the  fame  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  it  had  ac¬ 
quired,  brought  every  thing  that  was  curious  in  art  or 
nature  to  be  hrft  offered  to  him  for  purcliaie.  Thefe 
acquifitions,  however,  increafed  it  but  very  Oovvly  in 
comparifon  of  the  augmentation  it  received  in  1701 
by  the  death  of  William  Courten,  Efq;  a  gentleman 
who  had  employed  all  his  time,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  fortune,  in  colledling  rarities,  and  who  bequeathed 
the  whole  to  Dr  Sloane,  on  condition  of  his  payingeer- 
tain  debts  and  legacies  with  which  he  had  charged  it. 
Thefe  terms  our  author  accepted,  and  he  executed  the 
will  of  the  donor  with  the  moft  fcrupnlous  exactnefs  ; 
on  which  account  fome  people  have  laid,  that  lie  pur- 
chafed  Mr  Courten’s  curiolities  at  a  dear  rate. 

In  1707  the  hrft  volume  of  Dr  Sloane’s  Natural  Hii- 
tory  of  Jamaica  appeared  in  folio,  though  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  fecond  was  delayed  till  1725.  By  this  very 
ufeful  as  well  as  magnificent  work  the  mateiia  medica 
was  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  excellent  drugs 
not  before  known.  In  1708  the  Dodfor  was  ekcled  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  in  the  room  of  Mr  Tfchimaus  ;  an  honour  fo 
much  the  greater,  as  we  were  then  at  war  with  France, 
and  the  queen’s  exprefs  confcnt  was  neceffary  before  he 
could  accept  it.  In  proportion  as  his  credit  rofe  among 
the  learned,  his  piadtiee  inCreafbd  among  tlfe  people  of 
rank :  Queen  Anne  herfelf  frequently  confultea  him, 
and  in  her  laft  illnels  was  blooded  by  him. 

On  the  advancement  of  George  I  to  the  throne, 
that  prince,  on  the  3d  of  April  1716,  created  the  Doc¬ 
tor  a  baronet,  an  hereditary  title  of  honour  to  which 
no  Englifti  phyfician  had  before  attained  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  made  him  phyfician  general  to  the  avir.v,  in 
which  ftation  he  continued  till  1727,  when  lie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  George  11.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  royal  family  till  his  death  ;  and  was  parti¬ 
cularly  favoured  by  Queen  Caroline,  who  placed  fhe 
greateft  confidence  in  his  prefer ipt ions.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  fciu*  unanimoufiy  chofen  one  or  the  dedts 
of  the  college  ot  phyficians  June  1.  17  r  6,  and  he  was 
elected  prefident  of  the  fame  body  on  September  ?o. 
1719,  an  office  which  he  held  for  fixteen  years.  Du- 
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Slorme.  ring;  that  period  he  not  only  gave  the  higheft  proofs  of 

- * - '  his  zeal  and  afiiduity  in  the  difcbarge  of  his  duty,  but 

in  1721  made  a  prefent  to  that  fociety  of  L.  ico  ;  and 
fo  far  remitted  a  very  confiderable  debt,  which  the  cor¬ 
poration  owed  him,  as  to  accept  it  in  fuch  fmall  i'uins  as 
were  leail  inconvenient  to  the  date  of  their  affairs.  Sir 
Hans  was  no  lefs  liberal  to  other  learned  bodies.  He 
had  no  fooner  purchafed  the  manor  of  Chelfta,  than  he 
gave  the  company  of  apothecaries  the  entire  freehold  of 
their  botanical  garden  there,  upon  condition  only  that 
they  fliould  prefent  yearly  to  the  Royal  Society  fifty 
new  plants,  till  the  number  fhould  amount  to  2000(A). 
He  gave  befides  feveral  other  confiderable  donations  for 
the  improvement  of  this  garden  ;  the  fituation  of  which, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  was  fuch  as  to  render  it  ufeful  in  two 
refoefts :  Firft,  by  producing  the  mod  rare  medicinal 
plants  ;  and,  fecondly,  by  ferving  as  an  excellent  fchool 
for  young  botanifts  ;  an  advantage  which  he  himfdf 
had  derived  from  it  in  the  early  part  of  his  life. 

The  death  of  Sir  Tfaac  Newton,  which  happened  in 
1727,  made  way  for  the  advancement  of  Sir  Hans  to 
the  prefidency  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  had  been 
viee-prefident,  and  frequently  fat  in  the  chair  for  that 
great  man  ;  and  by  his  long  connexion  with  this  learn¬ 
ed  body  he  had  contrafted  io  drong  an  affeftion  for  it, 
that  he  made  them  a  prefent  of  an  hundred  guineas,, 
caufed  a  curious  bud  of  King  Charles  II.  its  founder,  to 
be  erected  in  the  great  hall  where  it  met,  and,  as  is 
faid,  was  very  inffrumental  in  procuring  Sir  Godfrey 
Copley’s  benefaction  of  a  medal  of  the  value  of  five 
guineas,  to  be  annually  given  as  an  honorary  mar-k  of 
difitinftion  to  the  perfon  who  communicates  the  bed  ex¬ 
periments  to  the  Soeiety. 

On  his  being  raifed  to  the  chair,  Sir  Hans  laid  afrde 
all  thoughts  of  further  promotion,  and  applied  himfdf 
wholly  to  the  faithful  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  the  of¬ 
fices  which  he  enjoyed.  In  this  laudable  occupation  he 
employed  his  time  from  1727  to  1740,  when,  at  the 
age  of  fourfeore,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  quitting  the 
fervice  of  the  public,  and  of  living  for  himfdf.  With 
this  view  lie  refigned  the  prefidency  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  much  airaivtfl  the  inclination  of  that  refpeftable 
body,  who  chofe  Martin  Folkes,  Ffq;  to  fucceed  him, 
and  in  a  public  affembly  thanked  him  for  the  great  and 
eminent  ftrvices  he  had  rendered  them.  In  the  month 
of  January  1741,  be  began  co  remove  his  library,  and 
his  cabinet  of  rarities,  from  his  houfe  in  Bloomfbury  to 
that  at  Chelfea  ;  and  on  the  I2th  of  March  following, 
having  fettled  all  lvs  affairs,  he  retired  thither  himfelf,  to 
enjoy  in  peaceful  tranquillity  the  remains  of  a  well-lpent 


life.  He  did  not,  however,  bury  himfelf  in  that  foli- 
tude  which  excludes  men  from  fociety.  He  received  ^ 
at  Chelfea,  as  he  had  done  in  London,  the  vifits  of 
people  of  diflinftion,  of  all  learned  foreigners,  and  of 
the  royah  family,  who  fometimes  did  him  the  honour  to 
wait  on  him  ;  blit,  what  was  dill  more  to  his  praife,  he 
never  refilled  admittance  or  advice  to  rich  or  poor  who 
came  to  confult  him  concerning  their  health.  Not  con¬ 
tented  with  this  contrafted  method  of  doing  good,  he 
now^,  during  his  retreat,  prdented  to  the  public  fuch 
ufeful  remedies  as  fnccefs  had  warranted,  during  the 
courfe  of  a  long  continued  praftice.  Among  thefe  is 
the  efficacious  reeeipt  for  diflempers  in  the  eyes,  and 
his  remedy  for  the  bite  ot  a  mad  dog. 

During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  Sir  Hans  had 
lived  with  fo  much  temperanee,  as  had  preferred  him 
from  feeling  the* infirmities  of  old  age  ;  but  in  his  90th 
year  lie  began  to  complain  of  pains,  and  to  be  fenfible 
of  an  univerfal  decay.  He  was  often  beard  to  fay,  that 
the  approach  of  death  brought  no  terrors  along  with 
it  ;  that  he  had  long  expefted  the  ffroke  ;  and  that  he 
was  prepared  to  receive  it  whenever  the  great  Author 
of  his  being  fhould  think  fit.  After  a  fhort  illnefs  o£ 
three  days,  he  died  on  the  1  ith  of  January  1752*  and 
was  interred  on  the  1 8th  at  Chelfea,  in  the  fame  vault 
with  his  lady,  the  folemnity  being  attended  with  the 
greateft  concourfe  of  people,  of  all  ranks  and  conditions* 
that  had  ever  been  feen  before  on  the  like  occafion. 

Sir  Hans  being  extremely  folicitous  left  his  cabinet 
of  curiofities,  which  he  had  taken  fo  much  pains  to  coL 
left,  ihould  be  again  diffipated  at  his  death,  and  being 
at  the  fame  time  unwilling  that  fo  large  a  portion  of 
his  fortune  fhould  be  loft  to  his  children,  he  bequeathed 
it  to  the  public,  011  condition  that  L.  20,000  fhould  be 
made  good  by  parliament  to  his  family.  This  fum, 
though  large  in  appearance,  was  fcarcely  more  than  the 
intrinfic  value  of  the  gold  and  filver  medals,  the  ores 
and  precious  ftones  that  were  found  in  it  ;  for  in  his 
laft  will  he  declares,  that  the  firft  coft  of  .the  whole 
amounted  at  leaft  to  L.  50,000.  Befides  his  library, 
confifting  of  more  than  50,000  volumes,  347  of  which 
were  illuftrated  with  cuts  finely  engraven  and  coloured 
from  nature,  there  were  356 o  manuferipts,  and  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  rare  and  curious  works  of  every  kind- 
The  parliament  accepted  the  legacy,  and  fulfilled  the 
conditions. 

SLOANEA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  polyandrta ,  and  order  of  mono - 
gynict  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the 
$oth  order,  Slmentacea.  T  he  corolla  is  pentapetalous  ; 
the  calyx  pentaphyllous  and  deciduous ;  the  ftigma  is 

perforated  ; 


Sloane, 

Sioanea, 


(a)  This  garden  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  the  company  in  1673  ;  and  having  after  that  period  been  flocked  by 
them  with  a  great  variety  of  plants,  for  the  improvement  of  botany,.  Sir  Fans,  in  order  to  encourage  fo  iervice- 
able  an  undertaking,  granted  to  the  company  the  inheritance  of  it,  being  part  of  hiseftate  and  manor  of  Chelfea, 
on  condition  that  it  fhould  be  for  ever  preferved  as  a  phyfic  garden.  As  a  proof  of  its  being  fo  maintained,  he 
obliged  the  company,  in  confideration  of  the  faid  grant,  to  prefent  yearly  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  one  of  their 
weekly  meetings,  fifty  fpecimens  of  plants  that  had  grown  in  the  garden  the  preceding  year,  and  which  were  all 
to  be  fpeciftcally  diflinft  from  eaeh  other,  until  the  number  of  two  thoufand  fliould  be  completed.  This  num¬ 
ber  was  completed  in  the  year  1  761.  In  1733  the  company  erefted  a  marble  flatue  of  bir  Hans,  executed 
by  Ryfbrac,  which  is  placed  upon  a  pedtftal  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  with  a  Latin  lnfcription,  expreffing  his 
donation,  and  the  defign  and  advantages  of  it. 
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perforated  ;  the  berry  is  corticofe,  echmated,  polyfper- 
mous,  and  gaping.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  dentata 
and  emarginata. 

SLOE.  SeePRUNUs. 

SLOOP,  a  fmall  veflel  furnifhed  with  one  maft,  the 
mainfail  of  which  is  attached  to  a  gaff  above,  or  to  the 
maft  on  its  foremoft  edge,  and  to  a  long  boom  below, 
by  which  it  is  occaftonally  fhifted  to  either  quarter.  See 
Ship. 

Sioor  of  War ,  a  name  given  to  the  fmalleft  vefTels  of 
war  except  cutters.  They  are  either  rigged  as  fhips  or 
fnows. 

SLOT,  in  the  fportfman’s  language,  a  term  ufed  to 
exprefs  the  mark  of  the  foot  of  a  flag  or  other  animal 
proper  for  the  chace  in  the  clay  or  earth,  by  which 
they  are  able  to  guefs  when  the  animal  pafled,  and 
which  way  he  went.  The  floe,  or  treading  of  the 
flag,  is  very  nicely  ftndied  on  this  occafion  ;  if  the 
flot  be  large,  deep  printed  in  the  ground,  and  with 
an  open  cleft,  and,  added  to  thefe  marks,  there  is 
a  large  fpace  between  mark  and  mark,  it  is  certain  that 
the  flag  is  an  old  one.  If  there  be  obferved  the  dots 
or  treadings  of  two,  the  one  long  and  the  other  round, 
and  both  of  one  fize,  the  long  flot  is  always  that  of  the 
larger  animal.  There  is  alfo  another  way  of  knowing 
the  old  ones  from  the  young  ones  by  the  treading  ; 
which  is,  that  the  hinder  feet  of  the  old  ones  never 
reach  to  their  fore  feet,  whereas  thofe  of  the  young 
ones  do. 

SLOTH,  in  zoology.  See  Brady  pus. 

SLOUGH,  a  deep  muddy  place.  The  caft  ilcin  of 
a  fnake,  the  damp  of  a  coal  pit,  and  the  fear  of  a  wound, 
are  alfo  called  by  the  fame  appellation.  The  flough  of 
a  wild  boar  is  the  bed,  foil,  or  mire,  wherein  lie  wallows, 
or  in  which  he  lies  in  the  day-time. 

SLUCZK,  a  large  and  populous  town  in  Poland,  in 
Lithuania,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame  name  ; 
famous  for  three  battles  gained  here  by  Conftantine 
•duke  of  Oftrog  over  the  Tartars,  in  the  reign  of  Sigif- 
mund  I.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Sluczk,  72  miles 
foutli- eaft  of  Minfki,  and  70  fouth  of  Novogrodeck. 
E.  Long.  27.  44.  N.  Lat.  53.  2. 

SLUG,  in  zoology.  See  Limax. 

SLUICE,  a  frame  of  timber,  {tone,  or  other  matter, 
ferving  to  retain  and  raife  the  water  of  a  river,  &c.  and 
on  occafion  to  let  it  pafs. 

Such  is  the  fluice  of  a  mill,  which  flops  and  colle&s 
the  water  of  a  rivulet,  &c .  to  let  it  fall  at  length  in  the 
greater  plenty  upon  the  mill* wheel :  Inch  alfo  are  tliofe 
ufed  as  vents  or  drains  to  difeharge  water  off  land. 
And  fuch  are  the  fluices  of  Flanders,  & c.  which  ferve 
to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  fea  from  overflowing  the 
lower  lands. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  kind  of  canal  inclofed  between 
two  gates  or  fluices,  in  artificial  navigations,  to  fave  the 
water,  and  render  the  -p adage  of  boats  equally  eafy  and 
fafe,  upwards  and  downwards  ;  as  in  the  fluices  of  Bri- 
are  in  France,  which  are  a  kind  of  maflive  walls  built 
parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  diftance  of  20  or  24  feet, 
clofed  with  ftrong  gates  at  each  end,  between  which  is 
a  kind  of  canal  or  chamber,  conliderably  longer  than 
broad  ;  wherein  a  veflel  being  inclofed,  the  water  is  let 
out  at  the  firfl  gate,  by  width  the  veflel  is  raifed  15  or 
1 6  feet,  and  pafled  out  of  this  canal  into  another  much 
higher.  By  fuch  means  a  boat  is  conveyed  out  of  the 


Loire  into  the  Seine,  though  the  ground  between  them 
rife  above  150  feet  higher  than  either  of  thofe  riversj. 

Sluices  are  made  different  ways,  according  to  the  ufc 
for  which  they  are  intended  :  when  they  ferve  for  navi-  J 
gation,  they  are  fliut  with  two  gates,  prefenting  an « 
angle  towards  the  flream  ;  when  they  are  made  near  the 
fea,  two  pair  of  gates  are  made,  the  one  to  keep  the 
water  out  and  the  other  in,  as  occafion  requires  :  in  this 
cafe,  the  gates  towards  the  fea  prefent  an  angle  that 
way,  and  the  others  the  contrary  way  ;  and  the  fpace 
inclofed  by  thofe  gates  is  called  the  chamber .  When 
fluices  are  made  in  the  ditches  of  a  fortrefs,  to  keep  up 
the  water  in  fomc  parts,  inftead  of  gates,  fliutters  are 
made  fo  as  to  fltde  up  and  down  in  grooves  ;  and  when 
they  are  made  to  raife  an  inundation,  they  are  then  fhut 
by  means  of  fquare  timbers  let  down  in  culliies,  fo  as  to 
lie  clofe  and  Arm, 

The  word  fluke  is  formed  of  the  French  efclufe,  which 
Menage  derives  from  the  Latin  exclufa ,  found  in  the 
Salic  law  in  the  fame  fcnfe.  But  this  is  to  be  reAranied 
to  the  fluices  of  mills,  Sc c.  for  as  to  thofe  ferving  to  raiie 
veflels,  they  were  .wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

SLUR,  in  mufic,  a  mark  like  the  arch  of  a  circle, 
drawn  from  one  note  to  another,  comprehending  two 
or  more  notes  in  the  fame  or  different  degrees.  If  the 
notes  are  in  different  decrees,  it  fignifies  that  they  are 
all  to  be  fung  to  one  fyllable  ;  for  wind  inftruments,  that 
they  are  to  be  made  in  one  continued  breath  ;  and  for 
ft  ringed  inftruments  that  are  ftruck  with  a  bow,  as  a 
violin,  See.  that  they  are  made  with  one  ftroke.  If  the 
notes  are  in  the  fame  degree,  it  fignifies  that  it  is  all 
one  note,  to  be  made  as  long  as  the  whole  notes  fo  con¬ 
nected  ;  and  this  happens  mod  frequently  betwixt  the 
laft  note  of  one  line  and  the  firfl  of  the  next  ;  which  is- 
particularly  called  fyncopaiion. 

SLUYS,  a  town  of  Dutch  Flanders,  oppofite  the 
ifland  of  Cadfand,  with  a  good  harbour,  o  miles  north 
of  Bruges.  E*  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat.  51.  19. 

SMACK,  a  fmall  veflel,  commonly  rigged  as  a  floop 
or  hoy,  ufed  in  the  coafting  or  fifhiag  trad^,  or  as  a 
tender  in  the  king’s  fervice. 

SM ALAND,  or  East  Gothland,  a  province  of 
Sweden,  which  makes  part  of  Gothland ;  and  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  O'irogothia  or  Eafi  Gothland,  on 
the  eaft  by  the  Baltic  Sea,  on  the  fouth  by  Schoncn 
and  Bleckingia,  and  on  the  weft  by  Weftrogothia  or 
Weft  Gothland.  It  is  about  1 1  2  miles  in  length,  and 
62  in  breadth.  Calmar  is  the  capital  town. 

SMALKALD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Franconia, 
and  in  the  county  of  Henneberg  :  famous  for  the  con¬ 
federacy  entered  into  by  the  German  Froteftants  again  ft 
the  emperor,  commonly  called  the  league  of  S  null  Laid, 
rl  he  defign  of  it  was  to  defend  their  religion  and  liber¬ 
ties.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Werra,  25  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Erford,  arid  50  north  weft  of  Bamberg.  E. 
Long.  10.  53.  N.  Lat.  50.  49.  It  is  fubjed  to  the 
prince  of  Hefle-Cafiel. 

SM  A LL  A G  F ,  in  botany.  See  A  ?  1  u  m. 

SM  ALT,  a  kind  of  glafs  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
which  when  levigated  appears  of  a  moft  beautiful  co¬ 
lour  ;  and  if  it  could  be  made  fufficicntly  line,  would  be 
an  excellent  fuccedaneum  for  ultramarine,  as  not  only 
relifting  all  kinds  of  weather,  but  even  the  moft  violent 
fires.  It  is  prepared  by  melting  one  part  of  calcined 
cobalt  with  two  of  flint  powder,  and  one  of  pot  afh.. 

I  Ar 
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Smara^lus  At  the  bottoms  of  the  crucibles  in  which  the  fmalt  is 
^omeaton.  manufa£tured  we  generally  find  a  regulus  of  a  whitifh 
colour  inclining  to  red,  and  extremely  brittle.  Tins  is 
melted  afrefh,  and  when  cold  feparates  into  two  parts  ; 
that  at  the  bottom  is  the  cobalfc  regulus,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  more  of  tile  fmalt ;  the  other  is  bif- 
mutli. 

SMARAGDUS,  in  natural  hiflory.  See  Eme¬ 
rald. 

SMEATON  (John),  an  eminent  civil  engineer,  was 
born  the  28th  of  May  1724,  O.  S.  at  Aufthorpe:  near 
Leeds,  in  a  houfe  built  by  his  grandfather,  and  where 
his  family  have,  refided  ever  fince. 

The  flrength  of  his  underftanding  and  the  originality 
of  his  genius  appeared  at  an  early  age  ;  his  playthings 
were  not  the  playthings  of  children,  but  the  tools  which 
men  employ;  and  he  appeared  to  have  greater  entertain¬ 
ment  in  feeing  the  men  in  the  neighbourhood  work, 
and  afking  them  queflions,  than  in  any  thing  elfe.  One 
day  he  was  feen  (to  the  dillrefs  of  his  family)  on  the 
top  of  his  father’s  barn,  fixing  up  fomething  like  a 
windmill  ;  another  time,  lie  attended  feme  men  fixing 
a  pump  at  a  neighbouring  village,  and  obferving  them 
cut  off  a  piece  of  bored  pipe,  he  was  fo  lucky  as  to  pro¬ 
cure  it,  and  he  actually  made  with  it  a  working  pump 
that  raifed  water.  Thefe  anecdotes  refer  to  civcum- 
ilances  that  happened  while  he  was  in  petticoats,  and 
mod  likely  before  he  attained  his  fixth  year. 

About  his  14th  and  15th  year,  he  had  made  for 
himfelf  an  engine  for  turning,  and  made  feveral  pre- 
fents  to  his  friends  of  boxes  in  ivory  or  wood  very 
neatly  turned.  He  forged  his  iron  and  Heel,  and 
melted  his  metal  ;  he  had  tools  of  every  fort  for 
working  in  wood,  ivory,  and  metals.  He  had  made  a 
lathe,  by  which  he  had  cut  a  perpetual  lcrew  in  brais, 
a  thing  little  known  at  that  day,  which  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Henry  Hindley  of  York  ;  with  whom  Mr 
Smeaton  foon  became  acquainted,  and  they  fpent  many 
a  night  at  Mr  Hindley’s  houfe  till  day-light,  converiing 
on  thofe  fubje&s. 

Thus  had  Mr  Smeaton,  by  the  flrength  of  his  ge¬ 
nius  and  indefatigable  induftry,  acquired,  at  the  age  of 
18.  an  extenfive  fet  of  tools,  and  the  art  of  working  in 
moil  of  the  mechanical  trades,  without  the  affiftance  of 
any  mailer.  A  part  of  every  day  was  generally  oc¬ 
cupied  in  forming  fome  ingenious  piece  of  mecha- 
niirn. 

Mr  Smeaton’s  father  was  an  attorney,  and  defirous 
of  bringing  him  up  to  the  fame  profeffion,  Mr  Smea¬ 
ton  therefore  came  up  to  London  in  1742,  and  attend¬ 
ed  the  courts  in  Weftminfter  hall;  but  finding  (as  his 
common  exprelfion  was)  that  the  law  did  not  fuit  the 
best  of  his  genius,  he  wrote  a  ftrong  memorial  to  his 
father  on  that  fubjedl ;  whofe  good  fenfe  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  left  Mr  Smeaton  to  purfue  the  bent  of  his  genius 
m  his  own  way. 

In  1751  he  began  a  courfe  of  experiments  to  try  a 
machine  of  his  invention  to  meafure  a  fhip’s  way  at  fea, 
'•and  alfo  made  two  voyages  in  company  with  Dr  Knight 
to  try  it,  and  a  compafs  of  his  own  invention  and  ma¬ 
king,  which  was  made  magnetical  by  Dr  Knight’s  arti¬ 
ficial  magnets  :  the  feeond  voyage  was  made  in  the  For¬ 
tune  Hoop  of  war,  commanded  at  that  time  by  Captain 
Alexander  Campbell. 

In  1753  he  was  de&ed  member  of  the  Royal  So¬ 


ciety  ;  the  number  of  papers  publifhed  in  their  Tranf-  Smeaton. 
actions  will  fliow  the  universality  of  his  genius  and 
knowledge*  In  1759  he  was  honoured  by  an  unani¬ 
mous  vote  with  their  gold  medal  for  his  paper  intitled 
“  An  Experimental  Inquiry  concerning  the  Natural 
Powers  of  Water  and  Wind  to  turn  Mills,  and  other 
Machines  depending  on  a  Circular  Motion.” 

This  paper,  he  fays,  was  the  ref  alt  of  experiments 
made  on  working  models  in  the  years  1752  and  1753, 
but  not  communicated  to  the  Society  till  1759;  before 
which  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  putting  the  effeel 
of  thefe  experiments  into  real  practice,  in  a  variety  of 
cafes,  and  for  various  purpofes,  fo  as  to  allure  the  So¬ 
ciety  he  had  found  them  to  anfwer. 

In  December  1755,  the  Eddyftone  lighthoufe  was 
burnt  down  :  Mr  Wefton,  the  chief  proprietor,  and  the 
others,  being  defirous  of  rebuilding  it  in  the  molt  fub- 
ilantial  manner,  inquired  of  the  earl  of  Macclesfield 
(then  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society)  whom  he  thought 
the  molt  proper  to  rebuild  it;  his  Lordlhip  recommend¬ 
ed  Mr  Smeaton. 

Mr  Smeaton  undertook  the  work,  and  completed  it 
in  the  Summer  of  1  759.  Of  this  Mr  Smeaton  gives  an 
ample  defeription  in  the  volume  he  publifhed  in  1791  •* 
that  edition  has  been  fold  fome  time  ago,  and  a  feeond  is 
now  in  the  prefs,  under  the  revifal  of  his  much  efleemed 
friend  Mr  Aubert,  F.  R.  S.  and  governor  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  affurance  corporation. 

Though  Mr  Smeaton  completed  the  building  of  the 
Eddyflone  lighthoufe  in  1759  (a  work  that  does  him  io 
much  credit),  yet  it  appears  he  did  not  loon  get  into 
full  bufinefs  as  a  civil  engineer;  for  in  1764,  while  in 
Yorkfhire,  he  offered  himfelf  a  candidate  for  one  of 
the  receivers  of  the  Derwentwater  eflate  ;  and  on  the 
31ft  of  December  in  that  year,  he  was  appointed  at  a 
full  board  of  Greenwich  hofpital,  in  a  manner  highly 
flattering  to  himfelf  ;  when  two  other  perfons  ftrongly 
recommended  and  powerfully  fupported  were  candidates 
for  the  employment.  In  this  appointment  he  was  very 
happy,  by  the  affiilance  and  abilities  of  his  partner  Mr 
Walton  one  of  the  receivers,  who  taking  upon  himfelf  the 
management  and  accounts,  left  Mr  Smeaton  leifure  and 
opportunity  to  exert  his  abilities  on  public  works,  as  well 
as  to  make  many  improvements  in  the  mills  and  in  the 
ellates  of  Greenwich  hofpital.  By  the  year  17  75 
had  fo  much  bufinefs  as  a  civil  engineer,  that  he  vvifhed 
to  refign  this  appointment ;  and  would  have  done  it 
then,  had  not  his  friends  the  late  Mr  Stuart  the  hofpi¬ 
tal  furveyor,  and  Mr  Ibbetfon  their  fecretary,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  continue  in  the  office  about  two  years 
longer. 

Mi  Smeaton  having  now  got  into  full  bufinefs  as  a 
civil  engineer,  performed  many  works  of  general  utili¬ 
ty.  He  made  the  river  Calder  navigable ;  a  work  that 
required  great  fkill  and  judgment,  owing  to  the  very 
impetuous  floods  in  that  river  :  He  planned  and  at¬ 
tended  the  execution  of  the  great  canal  in  Scotland  for 
conveying  the  trade  of  the  country  either  to  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  or  German  ocean  ;  and  having  brought  it  to  the 
place  originally  intended,  he  declined  a  handfome  year¬ 
ly  falary,  in  order  that  he  might  attend  to  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  his  other  bufinefs. 

On  the  opening  of  the  great  arch  at  London  bridge, 
the  excavation  around  and  under  the  flerllngs  was  fo 
confiderable,  that  the  bridge  was  thought  to  be  in 

great 
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He  was  then  in  Yorkfflire,  garden  on  the  1 6th  of  September  1792,  was  ft  ruck  with 

the  palfy,  and  died  the  28th  of  Odober. 


*  great  danger  of  falling.  ___  .  . . 

and  was  fent  for  by  exprefs,  and  arrived  with  the  ut- 
moft  difpatch  :  “  I  think  (fays  Mr  Holmes,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  his  life)  it  was  on  a  Saturday  morning,  when 
the  apprehenfion  of  the  bridge  was  fo  general  that  few 
would  pafs  over  or  under  it.  He  applied  himfelf  im¬ 
mediately  to  examine  it,  and  to  found  about  the  fterlings 
as  minutely  as  he  could  ;  and  the  committee  being  call¬ 
ed  together,  adopted  his  advice,  which  was  to  repur- 
chafe  the  Hones  that  had  been  taken  from  the  middle 
pier,  then  lying  in  Moorfields,  and  to  throw  them  into 
the  river  to  guard  the .  fterlings.”  Nothing  (ho  ws  the 
apprehenfions  concerning  the  falling  of  the  bridge  more 
than  the  alacrity  with  which  this  advice  was  purfued  ; 
the  Hones  were  repurchafed  that  day,  horfes,  carts,  and 
barges,  were  got  ready,  and  they  began  the  work  on 
Sunday  morning.  Thus  Mr  Smeaton,  in  all  human 
probability,  faved  London-bridge  from  falling,  and  fe* 
cured  it  till  more  effectual  methods  could  be  taken. 

I  lie  vaft  variety  of  mills  which  Mr  Smeaton  con- 
flruded,  fo  greatly  to  the  fatisfadion  and  advantage  of 
the  owners,  will  ihow  the  great  life  which  he  made  of 
his  experiments  in  1752  and  17535  for  he  never  trufted 
to  theory  in  any  cafe  where  he  could  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  inveftigate  it  by  experiment.  He  built  a 
fteam  engine  at  Aufthorpe,  and  made  experiments 
thereon,  purpofely  to  afeertain  the  power  of  Newco¬ 
men’s  fteam  engine,  which  he  improved  and  brought  to 
a  far  greater  degree  of  perfedion,.  both  in  its  conftruc- 
tion  and  powers,  than  it  was  before. 

Mr  Smeaton  during  many  years  of  his  life  was  a 
frequent  attendant  on  parliament,  his  opinion  being  con¬ 
tinually  called  for  ;  and  here  his  flrength  of  judgment 
and  perfpicuity  of  expreffion  had  its  full  difplay  :  it 
was  his  conftant  cuftom,  when  applied  to,  to  plan  or 
f up  port  any  meafure,  to  make  hrmlelf  fully  acquainted 
with  it,  to  fee  its  merits  before  lie  would  eng’age  in  it  : 
by  this  caution,  added  to  the  elearnefs  of  his  deferip- 
tion  and  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  he  feldom  failed  to 
obtain  for  the  bill  which  he  fupported  an  ad  of 'parlia¬ 
ment.  No  one  was  heard  with  more  attention,  nor  had 
any  one  ever  more  confidence  placed  in  his  teftimony. 
In  the  courts  of  law  lie  had  feveral  compliments  paid 
him  from  the  bench  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  others,,  for 
the  new  light  whieh  he  threw  on 'difficult  fubjeds. 

About  the  year  1785  Mr  Smeaton’s  health  began  to 
decline ;  and  he  then  took  the  refolution  to  endeavour 
to  avoid  all  the  bufinefs  he  could,  fo  that  he  might 
have  leifure  to  publifh  an  account  of  his  inventions  and 
works,  which  was  certainly  the  firft  wifh  of  his  heart ; 
for  he  has  often  been  heard  to  fay,  that  “  he  thought 
he  could  not  render  fo  much  fervice  to  liis  country  as 
by  doing  that,”  He  got  only  his  account  of  the  Ed- 
dyflone  lighthoufe  completed,  and  fome  preparations  to 
Iris  intended  Treatife  on  Mills  ;  for  he  could  not  refill 
the  folicitations  of  his  friends  in  various  works  :  and 
Mr  Aubert,  whom  he  greatly  loved  and  refpeded,  be¬ 
ing  chofen  chairman  of  Ramfgate  harbour,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  place  of  engineer  to  that  har¬ 
bour  j  and  to  their  joint  efforts  the  public  is  chiefly  in¬ 
debted  for  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
tnere  within  thefe  few  years,  which  hilly  appears  in  a 
report  that  Mr  Smeaton  gave  in  to  the  board  of  trufiees 
m  179L  which  they  immediately  publifhed. 

Mr  Smeaton  being  at  Aufthorpe,  walking  in  his 


, - - - -  “  In  his  ill- 

nefs  (fays  Mr  Holmes)  I  had  feveral  letters  from  him, 
figned  with  his  name,  but  written  and  figned  by  ano¬ 
ther’s  pen  ;  the  didion  of  them  fhowed  the  flrength  of 
his  mind  had  not  left  him.  In  one  written  the  26th 
ot  September,  after  minutely  describing  his  health  and 
feelings,  he  fays,  <  in  confequence  of  the  foregoing,  I 
conclude  myfelf  nine- tenths  dead  ;  and  the  greateft  fa¬ 
vour  the  Almighty  can  do  me  (as  I  think),  will  be  to 
complete  the  other  part ;  but  as  it  is  likely  to  be  a  ling¬ 
ering  illnefs,  it  is  only  in  His  power  to  fay  when  that  is 
likely  to  happen.” 

Mr  Smeaton  had  a  warmth  of  expreffion  that  might 
appear  to  thofe  wjio  did  not  know  him  well  to  border 
on  harfhnefs  ;  but  thofe  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  knew  it  arofe  from  the  mtenfe  application  of 
his  inind,  which  was  always  m  the  purfuit  of  truth,  or 
engaged  in  inveftigating  difficult  fubjeds.  He  would 
fometimes  break  out  haftily,  when  any  thing*  was  (aid 
that  did  not  tally  with  his  ideas  ;  and  he  would  not 
give  up  any  thing  he  argued  for,  till  his  mind  was  con¬ 
vinced  by  found  reafoning. 

In  all  the  focial  duties  of  life  he  was  exemplary  ;  he 
was  a  mofl  affectionate  hufoand,  a  good  father,  a  warm, 
zealous,  and  fincere  friend,  always"  ready  to  affill  thofe 
he  refpeded,  and  often  before  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  in  what  way  he  could  ferve  them.  He  was  a  lover, 
and  eneourager  of  merit  wherever  he  fourd  it;  and' 
many  men  are  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  to  his  af- 
fillance  .  and  adviee  for  their  prefent  fituation.  Asa 
companion,  he  was  always  entertaining  and  infttu&ive  5 
and  none  could  fpend  any  time  in  his  company  without 
improvement. 

SMELL,  odour,  with  regard  to  the  organ,  is  an 
impreffion  made  on  the  nofe  by  little  particles  conti¬ 
nually  exhaling  from  odorous  bodies:  With  regard  to 
the  objed,  it  is  the  figure  and  difpofition  of  odorous  ef¬ 
fluvia,  which,  flicking  on  the  organ,  excite  the  fenfe  of 
fmelling  :  And  with  regard  to  the  foul,  it  is  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  impreffion  of  the  objed  on  the  organ,  or 
the  affection  in  the  foul  refulting  therefrom.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  1 40  ;  and  Metaphysics. 

SMELLING,  the  ad  whereby  we  perceive  fmells, 
or  whereby  w'e  become  fenfible  of  odorous  bodies,  by 
means  of  certain  effluvia  thereof;  which,  finking  on 
the  olfadory  organ,  brilkly  enough  to  have  then  im- 
pulfe  propagated  to  the  brain,  excite  a  fenfation  in  the 
foul.  The  principal  organs  of  fmelling  are  the  noftrils 
and  the  olfadory  nerves ;  the  minute  ramifications  of 
wdiicli  latter  are  diflributed  throughout  the  whole  con¬ 
cave  of  the  former.  For  their  descriptions,  fee-ANATO- 

MY. 

Smelling  is  performed  by  drawing  into  the  rioftrils 
the  odorous  effluvia  floating  in  the  air  in  infpiration, 
which  flrike  with  fueh  force  againfl  the  fibrillce  of 
the  olfadory  nerves, .  which  the  figure  of  the  nofe,  and 
the  fituation  of  the  little  bones,  render  oppofite  thereto, 
as  to  fhake  them,  and  give  them  a  vibratory  motion  ; 
which  adion,  being  communicated  hence  to  the  com¬ 
mon  fenfory,  occafions  an  idea  of  a  fw^ect,  or  fetid,  or 
four,  or  an  aromatic,  or  a  putrefied  objed,  &c.  The 
matter  in  animals,  vegetables,  fofliis,  &c.  which  chiefly 
affeds  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  Boerhaave  obferves,  is 
that  fubtile  fubflance,  inherent  in  their  oily  paits, 

2  called 
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Sme'lirg  called  feints  :  becaufe,  when  this  is  taken  away  from  part  from  the  earthy,  ftony,  and  other  parts.  See  Ms-  Smew, 
Sine; ting.  t^ie  fragrant  bodies,  what  remains  has  fcarce  any  tai.lurgy,  Part  III.  Smilax. 

fmell  at  all  ;  but  this,  poured  on  the  mod;  inodorous  SMEW,  in  ornithology.  See  Mergus.  ' - 

bodies,  gives  them  a  fragrancy.  •  SMILAX,  rough  bindweed,  in  botany  :  A  ere- 

Willis  obferves,  that  brutes  have  generally  the  fenfe  nils  of  plants  belonging  to  the  dais  of  dt&ria  and  order 
Qr  fuelling  in  much  greater  perfe&ion  than  man  :  by  of  hexandria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under 
this  alone  they  dillinguifh  the  qualities  of  bodies,  which  the  r  i  th  order,  Sarmentace<e .  The  male  calyx  is  hexa- 
could  not  otherwife  be  known;  hunt  out  their  food  at  a  phyllons,  and  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  female  calyx  is  ah 
great  diftance,  as  hounds  and  birds  of  prey;  or  hid  fo  hexaphyllous,  without  any  corolla  :  there  are  three 
among  other  fubftances,  as  ducks,  &c.  Man,  having  flyles,  a  trilocular  berry,  and  two  feeds.  There  are  i8 
other  means  of  judging  of  his  food,  &c.  did  not  need  fpccies;  the  afpera,  excelfa,  zdlanica,  farfaparilla,  china, 
fo  much  fagacity  in  his  nofe  ;  yet  have  we  inflances  of  rotundifolia,  laurifolia,  tamnoides,  caduca,  bona  nox 


a  great  deal  even  in  man.  In  the  Hijloire  des  Antilles , 
we  are  allured  there  are  negroes  who,  by  the  fmell 
alone,  can  diftinguifh  between  the  footfteps  of  a  French¬ 
man  and  a  negro.  It  is  found,  that  the  lamina;,  where¬ 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  noftrils  is  fenced,  and  which 
ferve  to  receive  the  divarications  of  the  olfa&ory  nerves, 
are  always  longer,  and  folded  up  together  in  greater 
numbers,  as  the  animal  has  this  fenfe  more  acute  :  the 
various  windings  and  turnings  of  thefe  laminss  detain¬ 
ing  the  odoriferous  particles. 

The  fenfe  of  fuelling  may  be  diminifhed  or  deftroy- 
ed  by  difeafes  ;  as  by  the  moifture,  drynefs,  inflammation, 
or  fuppnration  of  the  olfa&ory  membrane,  the  compref- 
fion  of  the  nerves  which  fupply  it,  or  fome  fault  in  the 
brain  itfelf  at  their  origin.  A  defeat,  or  too  great  a 
degree  of  folidity  of  the  fmall  fp©ngy  bones  of  the  up¬ 
per  jaw,  the  caverns  of  the  forehead,  & c.  may  likewife 
impair  this  fenfe  ;  and  it  may  be  alfo  injured  by  a  col- 
ledtion  of  fetid  matter  in  thefe  caverns,  which  is  conti¬ 
nually  exhaling  from  them,  and  alfo  by  immoderate  ufe 
of  fnnff.  When  the  nofe  abounds  with  moifture,  after 
gentle  evacuations,  fuch  things  as  tend  to  take  off  irri¬ 
tation  and  coagulate  the  thin  fliarp  ferum  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  ;  as  the  oil  of  anife  mixed  with  fine  flour,  cam¬ 
phor  diflblved  in  oil  of  almonds,  &c.  the  vapours  of  am¬ 
ber,  frankincenfe,  gum-maflic,  and  benjamin,  may  like¬ 
wife  be  received  into  the  nofe  and  mouth.  For  moift- 
ening  the  mucus  when  it  is  too  dry,  fome  recommend 
fnnff  made  of  the  leaves -of  marjoram,  mixed  with  oil  of 
amber,  marjoram,  and  anifeed  ;  or  a  ilernutatory  of  cal¬ 
cined  white  vitriol,  twelve  grains  of  which  may  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  two  ounces  of  marjoram  water  and  filtrated. 
The  fleam  of  vinegar  upon  hot  iron,  and  received  up 
the  noftrils,  is  alfo  of  ufe  for  foftening  the  mucus,  re¬ 
moving  obftru&ions,  &c.  If  there  be  an  ulcer  in  the 
nofe,  it  ought  to  be  dreffed  with  fome  emollient  oint¬ 
ment,  to  which,  if  the  pain  be  yery  great,  a  little  lau¬ 
danum  may  be  added.  If  it  be  a  venereal  ulcer,  i  2 
grains  of  eorrofive  fublimate  may  be  diflblved  in  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  brandy,  a  table  fpoonful  of  which  may  be 
taken  twice  a  day.  The  ulcer  ought  likewife  to  be 
wafhed  with  it,  and  the  fumes  of  cinnabar  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  up  the  noflrils. 

If  there  be  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  nerves  which 
fupply  the  organs  of  fmell ing  are  inert,  or  want  ftirnu- 
lating,  volatile  falts,  Or  ftrong  fnuffs,  and  Other  things 
which  occafion  fneezing,  may  be  applied  to  the  nofe  ; 
the  forehead  may  likewife  be  anointed  with  balfam  of 
Peru,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  oil  of  amber. 

SMELT,  in  ichthyology.  See  Salmo. 

SMEL  TING,  in  metallurgy,  the  fufion  or  melting 
of  the  ores  of  metals,  in  order  to  feparate  the  metalline 


herbacea,  tetragona,  lanceolata,  and  pfeudo  china.  Of 
thefe,  the  fmilax  farfaparilla,  which  affords  the  farfapa- 
wlla  root,  is  the  moft  valuable.  This  is  well  deferibed 
in  the  London  Medical  Journal  by  Dr  Wright,  who, 
during  a  long  refidence  in  Jamaica,  made  botany  his 
peculiar  lludy. 

“  This  fpecies  (fays  he)  has  flemsof  the  thicknefsof 
a  man's  finger  :  they  are  jointed,  triangular,  and  befet 
with  crooked  fpines.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  imooth 
and  fliining  011  the  upper  fide  *,  on  the  other  fide  are 
three  nerves  or  coftae,  with  fundry  fmall  crooked  fpines. 
The  flower  is  yellow,  mixed  with  red.  The  fruit  is  a 
black  berry,  containing  feveral  brown  feeds. 

“  Sarfaparilla  delights  in  low  moift  grounds  and  near 
the  banks  of  rivers.  The  roots  run  fuperficially  under 
the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  gatherers  have  only  to 
loofen  the  foil  a  little,  and  to  draw  out  the  long  fibres 
with  a  wooden  hook.  In  this  manner  they  proceed 
till  the  whole  root  is  got  out.  It  is  then  cleared  of  the 
mud,  dried,  and  made  into  bundles. 

“  The  fenfible  qualities  of  farfaparilla  are  mucilagi¬ 
nous  and  farinaceous,  with  a  flight  degree  of  acrimony. 
The  latter,  however,  is  fo  flight  as  not  to  be  perceived 
by  many ;  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  its  medicinal 
pov/ers  may  fairly  be  aferibed  to  its  demulcent  and  fa¬ 
rinaceous  qualities. 

“  Since  the  publication  of  Sir  William  Fordyce’s  pa¬ 
per  on  Sarfaparilla  in  the  Medical  Obfervations  and  In¬ 
quiries,  Vol.  I.  fariaparilla  has  been  in  more  general  ufe 
than  formerly.  The  planters  in  Jamaica  fupply  their 
eflates  with  great  quantities  of  it  ;  and  its  exhibition 
has  been  attended  with  very  happy  confequences  in  the  4 
yawsand  in  venereal  affe&ions;  as  nodes,  tophi,  and  exof- 
toiis;  pains  of  the  bones,  and  canons  or  cancerous  ulcers. 

“  Sir  William  Fordyce  feems  to  think  farfaparilla  a 
fpecific  in  all  Itages  of  lues  ;  but  from  an  attentive  and 
careful  obfervatiou  of  its  effects  in  fome  thoufands  of 
cafes,  I  mull  declare  I  could  place  no  dependence  on 
farfaparilla  alone  But  if  mercury  had  formerly  been 
tried,  or  was  ufed  along  with  farfaparilla,  a  cure 
was  foon  effected.  Where  the  patients  had  been  redu¬ 
ced  by  pain,  diforder,  and  mercury,  I  oreferibed  a  de« 
codtion  of  farfaparilla,  and  a  tableTpoonful  of  the  pow¬ 
der  of  the  fame,  twice  a  day,  with  the  greateft  fuccefs, 
in  the  moft  deplorable  cafes  of  lues,  ill-cured  yaws,  and 
carious  or  ill-difpofed  fbres  or  cancel's.” 

The  china,  or  oriental  fpecies  of  china  root,  has 
roundifh  priekly  ftalks  and  red  berries,  and  is  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan.  The  pfeudo-china,  or  occidental 
fpecies,  has  rounder  fmooth  (talks  and  black  berries, 
grows  wild  in  Jamaica  and  Virginia,  and  bears  the  colds 
of  our  own  climate. 
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Thefe  roots  have  fcaice  any  fmell  or  particular  tafte : 
when  frefh,  they  afe  faid  to  be  fomevvhat  aerid,  but  as 
brought  to  us  they  difcover,  even  when  long  chewed, 
no  other  than  a  flight  undtuofity  in  the  mouth.  Boiled 
in  writer,  they  impart  a  reddifh  colour,  and  a  kind  of  vapid 
foftnels  :  the  decodtion  when  infpiflated  yields  an  unc¬ 
tuous,  farinaceous,  almofi  infipid  mafs,  amounting  to  up¬ 
wards  of  half  the  weight  of  the  root.  They  give  a  gold 
yellow  tindfure  to  reaified  fpirit,  but  make  no  fenfible 
alteration  in  its  tafle  :  on  drawing  off  the  fpirit  from 
the  filtered  liquor,  there  remains  an  orange-coloured  ex¬ 
tra  ff,  nearly  as  infipid  as  that  obtained  by  water,  but 
icsrcely  in  half  its  quantity. 

China  root  is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote  perfpi- 
ration  and  urine,  and  by  its  loft  undluous  quality  to 
blunt  acrimonious  humours.  It  was  firfl  introduced 
into  Europe  about  the  year  15:35,  with  the  chara&er 
of  a  fpccific  agaiufi:  venereal  diforders  :  the  patient  was 
kept  warm,  a  weak  deco&ion  of  china  root  was  uftd  for 
common  drink,  and  a  flionger  decodtion  taken  twice  a 
day  in  bed  to  promote  a  fvveat.  Such  a  regimen  is 
doubtlefs  a  good  auxiliary  to  mercurial  alteratives ;  blit 
whatever  may  be  its  effe&s  in  the  warmer  climates,  it 
is  found  in  this  to  be  of  itfelf  greatly  infufficient.  At 
prefen t  the  china  root  is  very  rarely  made  life  of,  having 
tor  fome  time  given  place  to  farfaparilla,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  more  effcdhial.  Profper  Alpinus  informs 
11s,  that  this  root  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  women  for  procuring  fatnefs  and  plumpnefs. 

SMITH  (Sir  Thomas),  was  born  at  Walden  in  Ef* 
fex  in  1512.  At  14  he  was  fent  to  Queen’s  college 
Cambridge,  where  he  diftmgnifhed  himfelf  fo  much, 
that  he  was  made  Henry  VUI/g  fcholar  together  with 
John  Cheke.  He  was  chofen  a  fellow  of  his  col¬ 
lege  in  1531,  and  appointed  two  years  after  to  read 
the  public  Greek  ledlure.  The  common  mode  of  reading 
Greek  at  that  time  was  very  faulty ;  the  fame  found 
being  given  to  the  letters  and  diphthongs  h  v,  a,  01 ,  vt. 
Mr  Smith  and  Mr  Clieke  had  been  for  fome  time  fenfible 
that  this  pronunciation  was  wrong  :  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  confultation  and  refearch,  they  agreed  to  intro¬ 
duce  that  mode  of  reading  which  prevails  at  prefent. 
Mr  Smith  was  ledluring  on  Jlrijiotle  de  Republic  a  in 
Greek.  At  fir  If  he  dropped  a  word  or  two  at  intervals 
in  the  new  pronunciation,  and  fometimes  he  would 
flop  as  if  he  had  committed  a  miftake  and  corredt  him* 
felf.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  for  two  or  three 
days  ;  but  as  lie  repeated  more  frequently,  his  audience 
began  to  wonder  at  the  unufual  founds,  and  at  lad  fome 
of  his  friends  mentioned  to  him  what  they  had  remark- 
cd.  .He  owned  that  foinething  was  in  agitation,  but 
that  it  was  not  yet  fufficiently  digefted  to  be  made  pub¬ 
lic.  They  entreated  him  earneftly  to  difeover  his  pro- 
je& :  he  did  fo  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  great  numbers  re- 
forted  to  him  for  information.  The  new  pronunciation 
was  adopted  yith  entlinfiafm,  and  foon  became  univer- 
lal  at  Cambridge.  It  was  afterwards  oppofed  by  bi- 
fhop  Gardiner  the  chancellor;  but  its  fuperiority  to 
the  old  mode  was  fo  vifible,  that  in  a  few  years  it  fpread 
over  all  England. 

In  1 5 39  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  ftu- 

tdied  for  fome  time  in  the  univerfities  of  France  and  Ita¬ 
ly*  On  his  return  he  was  made  regius  profeflbr  of  ci* 
vn  law  at  Cambridge.  About  this  time  he  published  a 
Vol.  XVI-I.  Part  I  I.  V  3 
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/f  '/rg  tbe  mode  of  pronouncing  Englifh.  He  was 
u  leful  like  wife  m  promoting  the  reformation.  Having- 
gone  into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  So.nerfet,  the  pro. 
tector  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  that  nobleman  in  public  affairs  ;  and  in  I  fig 

knLTn  Rnd  received  the  honour  of 

knighthood.  While  that  nobleman  continued  in  office. 

“  France"1  ambafl3d°r’  firft  t0  Brufrels  a"d  afterwards 

'Upon  Mary’s  acceffion  he  loft  all  his  places,  but  was 
fortunate  enough  to  preferve  the  friendffiip  of  Gardiner 
and  Bonner.  He  was  exempted  from  perfection,  and 
was  allowed,  probably  by  their  influence,  a  penfion  of 
•  °?;.  D"r.lnS  Elizabeth’s  reign  he  was  employed 

m  public  affairs,  and  was  fent  three  times  by  that 
princefs  as  her  ambaffador  to  France.  He  died  in  1C77 
His  abilities  were  excellent,  and  his  attainments  un¬ 
commonly  great :  He  was  a  philofopher,  a  phyfician,  a 
chemift,  mathematician,  lmguift,  hiftorian,  and  architect. 

/T  V,'  Atl^at‘fe  called  the  Englijh  Common- 
wealth.  2.  A  letter  De  ReZa  et  Emendate,  Lingu*  Greece 
Pronunciation.  3.  De  Moribus  Turcarum.  a.  De  DruU 
dwn  Moribus . 

Smith  (Edmund),  a  diftinguiflied  Engljfh  poet,  the 
only  fon  of  Mr  Neale  an  eminent  merchant,  by  a  daugh- 
ter  of  baron  Lechmere,  was  bom  in  1 663.  By  his  fa- 
ther’s  death  he  was  left  young  to  the  care  of  Mr  Smith 
who  had  married  his  father’s  After,  and  who  treated 
him  with  fo  much  tendernefs,  that  at  the  death  of  his 
generous  guardian  lie  afTumed  his  name.  His  writings 
are  not  many,  and  thofe  are  fcattered  about  in  mifcella- 
mes  and  colle&ions  ;  his  celebrated  tragedy  of  Phaedra 
and  Hippolitus  was  adediu  1707  ;  and  being  introdu¬ 
ced  at  a  time  when  the  Italian  opera  fo  modi  enmofled 
the  polite  world,  gave  Mr  Addifon,  who  wrote  the 
prologue,  an  opportunity  to  rally  the  vitiated  tafte  of 
the  public  However,  notwithftanding  the  efteem  it 
lias  always  been  held  in,  it  is  perhaps  rather  to  be  con- 
hdered  as  a  fine  poem  than  as  a  good  play.  This  tra- 
gedy,  with  a  Poem  to  the  memory  of  Mr  John  Philips 
three  or  four  Odes,  with  a  Latin  oration  fpoken  at  Ox' 
fold  in  laudem  Thoma  Bod/eu,  were  publilhed  as  his 
works  by  his  friend  Mr  Oldifworth.  Mr  Smith  died 
111  1710,  funk  into  indolence  and  intemperance  by  po¬ 
verty  and  difappointments ;  the  hard  fate  of  many  a 
man  of  genius.  ; 

Smith  (John),  an  excellent  mezzotinter,  flourished 
about  1700;  but  neither  the  time  of  his  birth  nor 
death  are  accurately  known.  He  united  foftnefs  with 
ftreugth,  and  fimfhed  with  freedom.  He  ferved  his 
time  with  one  Tillet  a  painter  iu  Moorfields ;  and  as 
foon  as  he  became  his  own  mailer,  learned  from  Becket 
the  fecret  of  me/.zotinto,  and  being  farther  inilrnaed 
by  Van  der  Vaart,  was  taken  to  work  in  Sir  Godfrey 
Knellcr  s  lioufe  ;  and  as  he  was  to  be  the  publiffier  of 
that  mailer  s  works,  doubtlefs  received  conf.derable  hints 
rom  him,  which  lie  amply  repaid.  “  To  pofterity  per¬ 
haps  his  prints  (fays  Mr  Walpole)  will  carry  an  idea  of  , ... 
foinething  builefque  ;  perukes  of  an  enormous  length  SI*' 
flowing  over  fmts  of  armour,  compofe  wonderful  habits  ./ ttrl 
It  is  equally  ftrange  that  fafhion  could  introduce  thew“- 
one,  and  eftabl.fh  the  pradiee  of  repiefenting  the  other 
when  it  was  out  of  fafhion.  Smith  excelled  in  cxhibil 
ting  Doth,  as  he  found  them  in  the  portraits  of  Knel- 
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St'i?  h.  Itr,  who  w?s  lefs  happy  in  what  he  fubftituted  to  ar- 
mouXt  X  ,  the  Kit-cat  club  he  has  poured  full  bottoms 
chiefly  over  nightgowns.  If  thofc  ft  reams  of  hair  were 
incommo'k  in  a  battle,  I  know  nothing  (lie  adds)  they 
were  adapted  to  that  can  be  done  in  a  night-gown. 
Smith  compofed  two  large  volumes,  with  proofs  of  his 
own  plates,  for  which  he  afked  L.  50.  His  fin  eft  works 
are  duke  Schomberg  on  horfeback  ;  that  duke’s  fon 
and  fucceffor  Maynhard  ;  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Dqr- 
fet,  and  Albemarle  ;  three  plates  with  two  figures  in 
each,  of  young  perfons  or  children,  in  which  he  flione  ; 
William  Cowper;  Gibbons  and  his  wife;  Queen  Anne; 
the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  a  whole  length,  with  a  flower¬ 
pot  ;  a  very  curious  one  of  Queen  Mary,  in  a  high  head, 
fan,  and  gloves  ;  the  earl  of  Godolphin  ;  the  duchefs  of 
Ormond,  a  whole  length,  with  a  black  ;  Sir  George 
Roqke,  &c  There  is  a  print  by  him  of  James  II, 
with  an  anchor,  but  no  infeription  ;  which  not  being 
finished  when  the  king  went  away,  is  fo  fcarce  that  it 
is  fometimes  fold  for  above  a  guinea.  Smith  alfo  per¬ 
formed  many  liiftoric  pieces  ;  as  the  loves  of  the  gods, 
from  Titian,  at  Blenheim,  in  ten  plates;  Venus  {land¬ 
ing  in  a  fhell,  from  a  pi&nre  by  Correggio,  and  many 
more,  of  which  perhaps  the  moft  delicate  is  the  holy 
family  with  angels,  after  Carlo  Maratti.” 

PJjilofopbical  Smith  (Dr  Adam),  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
‘TrJi/ttVions  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of 
of  the  \<oyal  Nations,  was  the  only  fon  of  Adam  Smith  comptroller 
Society  0}  ^  cuftoms  Kirkaldy,  and  of  Margaret  Douglas 

daughter  of  Mr  Douglas  of  Strathenry.  He  was  born 
at  Kirkaldy  on  the  5th  June  1723,  a  few  months  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  Plis  conftitution  during  his 
infancy  was  infirm  and  lickly,  and  required  all  the  care 
of  his  furviving  parent.  When  only  three  years  old  he 
was  carried  by  his  mother  to  Strathenry  on  a  vifit  to 
his  uncle  Mr  Douglas ;  and  happening  one  day  to  be 
amufing  himfclf  alone  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  lie  was 
ftolen  by  a  party  of  thofe  vagrants  who  in  Scotland  are 
called  tinkers.  Luckily  he  was  miffed  immediately,  and 
the  vagrants  pnrfued  and  overtaken  in  Leflie  wood  ; 
and  thus  Dr  Smith  was  preferved  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  fcience,  and  reform  the  commercial  policy  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
fchool  of  Kirkaldy  under  David  Miller,  a  teacher  of 
confiderable  eminence,  and  whofe  name  deferves  to  be 
recorded  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  eminent 
men  which  that  feminary  produced  while  under  his  di¬ 
rection.  Dr  Smith,  even  while  at  fchool,  attracted  no¬ 
tice  by  bis  paflionate  attachment  to  books,  and  by  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  his  memory  ;  while  his  friend¬ 
ly  and  generous  difpofition  gained  and  fecured  the  af- 
fe&ion  of  his  fchoolfellows.  Even  then  he  was  remark- 
aide  for  thofe  habits  which  remained  with  him  through 
life,  of  fpeaking  to  himfelf  when  alone  and  of  ab fence 
in  company.  He  was  fent  in  1737  to  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  where  he  remained  till  1740,  when  he  went 
to  Baliol  college  Oxford,  as  an  exhibitioner  011  Snell’s 
foundation.  His  favourite  purfuits  while  at  the  uni¬ 
verfity  were  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy.  Af¬ 
ter  his  removal  to  England  he  frequently  employed  him¬ 
felf  in  tranflating,  particularly  from  the  French,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  ftyle  :  a  pra&ice 
which  he  often  recommended  to  all  who  vvifhed  to  cul¬ 


tivate  the  art  of  compofltion.  It  was  probably  then  Smith 
fp  that  he  applied  himfelf  with  the  greateft  care  to  the  r - 

ftudy  of  languages,  of  which,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
his  knowledge  was  uncommonly  extenfive  and  accu¬ 
rate. 

After  feven  years  refidence  at  Oxford  he  returned  to 
Kirkaldy,  and  lived  two  years  with  his  mother  without 
any  fixed  plan  for  his  future  life.  He  had  been  defin¬ 
ed  for  the  church  of  England  ;  but  diflikinr  the  eccle- 
fiaftieal  profeffion,  he  refolved  to  abandon  it  altogether, 
and  to  limit  his  ambition  to  the  profpedt  of  obtaining 
feme  of  thofe  preferments  to  which  literary  attainments 
lead  in  Scotland.  In  1748  he  fixed  his  refidence  in  E- 
dinburgh,  and  for  three  years  read  a  courfe  of  le&ures 
on  rhetoric  and  belles  lettres  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Kames,  In  1751  he  was  elected  profefTor  oflo- 
gic  in  t lie  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  and  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  was  removed  to  the  profeflbrfhip  of  moral  phi¬ 
lofophy,  vacant  by  the  death  Mr  Thomas  Craigie 
the  immediate  fucceffor  of  Dr  Hutehefon.  I11  this  II- 
tuation  he  remained  1  3  years,  a  period  he  ufed  frequent¬ 
ly  to  look  back  to  as  the  moft  ufeful  part  of  his  life. 

His  leclures  on  moral  philofophy  were  divided  into  four 
parts  :  The  firft  contained  natural  theology ;  in  which 
he  confidered  the  proo  s  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God,  and  thofe  truths  on  which  religion  is  founded  : 
the  fecond  comprehended  ethics,  ftri&ly  fo  called,  and 
confided  chiefly  of  thofe  do&rines  which  he  afterwards 
publifhed  in  bis  theory  of  moral  fentiments  :  in  the 
third  part  he  treated  more  at  length  of  that  part  of  mo¬ 
rality  called  juftice  ;  and  which,  being  fuicepiible  of 
precife  and  accurate  rules,  is  for  that  reafon  capable  of 
a  full  and  accurate  explanation  :  in  the  laft  part  of  Ins 
lectures  he  examined  thofe  political  regulations  which 
are  founded,  not  upon  the  principle  of  juftice,  but  of 
expediency  ;  and  which  are  calculated  to  increaie  the 
riches,  the  power,  and  the  proiperity  of  a  ftate.  Un¬ 
der  this  view  he  confidered  the  political  inftitutions  re¬ 
lating  to  commerce,  to  finances,  to  ecclefiaftical  and 
military  governments  :  this  contained  the  fubllance  of 
his  Wealth  of  Nations .  In  delivering  his  ltdures  he 
trufted  almoft  entirely  to  extemporary  elocution  :  his 
maimer  was  plain  and  unaffe&ed,  and  he  never  failed  to 
intereft  his  hearers.  His  reputation  foon  rofe  very  high, 
and  many  Undents  reforted  to  the  univerfity  merely  up¬ 
on  his  account. 

When  his  acquaintance  with  Mr  Hume  firft  com¬ 
menced  is  uncertain,  but  it  had  ripened  into  friendfhip 
before  the  year  17c 2. 

In  1759  he  publifhed  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
'  merits  ;  a  work  which  defervedly  extended  his  reputa¬ 
tion  :  for,  though  ieveral  of  its  conclufions  be  ill- 
founded,  it  muft  be  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  Angular  ef¬ 
fort  of  invention,  ingenuity,  and  fubtilty.  Befides,  it 
contains  a  great  mixture  of  important  truth  ;  and,  tho* 
the  author  has  fometimes  been  milled,  he  lias  had  the 
merit  of  directing  the  attention  of  philofophers  to  a 
view  of  human  nature,  which  had  formerly  in  a  great 
meafure  efcaped  their  notice.  It  abounds  everywhere 
with  the  pureft  and  moft  elevated  maxims  concerning 
the  practical  condud  of  life  ;  and  when  the  fubjed  of 
his  work  leads  him  to  addrefs  the  imagination  and  the 
heart,  the  variety  and  felicity  of  his  illuftrations,  the 
richnefs  and  fluency  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  fkill  with 
4  which 
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which  lie  wins  the  attention  and  commands  the  paffions 
°  .  his  readers,  leave  him  among  our  Britifh  moralills 
without  a  rival. 

.  Towards  the  end  of  1763  Dr  Smith  received  an  in¬ 
vitation  from  Mr  Charles  Townfend  to  accompany  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh  on  hie  travels;  and  the  liberal 
terms  in  which  this  propofai  was  made  induced  him  to 
refign  his  ofhee  at  Glafgow.  He  joined  the  Duke  of 
Bnccleugh  at  London  early  in  the  year  1764,  and  fet 
out  with  him  for  the  continent  in  the  month  of  March 
following.  After  a  ftay  of  about  ten  days  at  Paris, 
they  proceeded  to  I  houloufe,  where  they  fixed  their 
rendence  for  about  18  months;  thence  they  went 
by  a  pretty  extenfive  route  through  the  fouth  of  France 
to  Geneva,  where  they  paired  two  months.  About 
ChnUmas  1765  they  returned  to  Paris,  and  remained 
there  till  Oaober  following.  The  fociety  in  which 
Dr  Smith  palled  thefe  ten  months  may  be  conceived  in 
confequence  of  the  recommendation  of  Mr  Hume.  Tur¬ 
got,  Quefnai,  Necker,  D’Alembert,  Helvetius,  Mar- 
montel,  Madame  Riccoboni,  were  among  the  number 
of  his  acquaintances;  and  fome  of  them  he  continued 
ever  after  to  reckon  among  the  number  of  his  friends, 
in  October  1766  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  returned  to 
Lngland. 

<  Dr  Smith  fpent  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life  with 
his  mother  at  Kirkaldy,  occupied  habitually  in  intenfe 
ltudy,  but  unbending  his  mind  at  times  in  the  compa- 
ny  of  fome  of  his  old  fchoolfellows,  who  If  ill  continued 
to  refide  near  the  place  of  their  birth.  In  1776  he 
pubhfhed  his  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the 
lYealth  of  Nations ;  a  book  fo  univerfally  known,  that 
any  panegyric  on  it  would  be  ufelefs.  The  variety,  im¬ 
portance,  and  (may  we  not  add)  novelty,  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  it  contains  ;  the  Ikill  and  comprehcnfive- 
nels  of  mind  difpiayed  in  the  arrangement;  the  admi¬ 
rable  illultrations  with  which  it  abounds  ;  together  with 
a  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity  which  makes  it  intelligible 
to  all— render  it  unqueftionably  the  moll  perfeft  work 
which  has  yet  appeared  on  the  general  principles  of  any 
branch  of  legiflation. 

He  fpent  the  next  two  years  of  his  life  in  London, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  fociety  of  fome  of  the  moil  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  the  age  :  but  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  in 
1778,  in  coniequence  of  having  been  appointed,  at  the 
requeft  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  one  of  the  commif- 
fjoneis  of  the  cuftoms  in  Scotland.  Here  he  fpent  the 
lait  twelve  years  of  his  life  in  an  affluence  which  was 
more  than  equal  to  all  his  wants.  But  his  ftudies  feem- 
ed  entirely  fufpended  till  the  infirmities  of  old  age  re¬ 
minded  him,  when  it  was  too  late,  of  what  he  yet  owed 
to  the  public  and  to  his  own  fame  The  principal  mate¬ 
rials  of  the  works  which  lie  had  announced  had  long 
ago  been  collcCled,  and  little  probably  was  wanting  but 
a  lew  years  of  health  and  retirement  to  complete  them. 
The  death  of  his  mother,  who  had  accompanied  him  to 

Lrrn^rghtin  I784f  to£ether  with  that  of  his  coufin 
Mifs  Douglas  in  1788,  contributed  to  fruftrate  thefe 
proje&s.  J.  hey  had  been  the  obje&s  of  his  affe&ion 
lor  more  than  60  years,  and  in  their  Society  he  had  en- 
jpyed  from  his  infancy  all  that  he  ever  knew  of  the  en- 
deaiments  of  a  family.  He  was  now  alone  and  help, 
leis  ;  and  though  he  bore  his  lofs  with  equanimity,  and 
regained  apparently  his  former  cheerfulnefs,  yet  his 
liealth  and  (Length  gradually  declined  till  the  period  of 
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his  death,  which  happened  in  July  1790.  Some  days 
before  his  death  he  ordered  all  his  papers  to  be  burnt 
except  a  few  eflays,  which  have  fince  been  pubiilhed.  , 
Of  the  originality  and  comprehenfivenefs  ot  his  view's  ; 
t  le  extent,  the  variety,  and  the  eorre£tnefs  of  his  infor¬ 
mation  ;  the  inexhauftible  fertility  of  his  invention _ he 

has  left  behind  him  lafting  monuments.  To  his  private 
worth,  the  moft  certain  of  all  teftimonies  may  be  found 
in  that  confidence,  refped,  and  attachment,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  him  through  all  the  various  relations  of  life.  He 
was  habitually  abfent  in  converfation,  and  was  aot 
when  he  fpoke  to  deliver  his  ideas  in  the  form  of  a  lec¬ 
ture.  He  was  rarely  known  to  ftart  a  new  topic  him- 
felf,  or  to  appear  unprepared  upon  thofe  topics  that  were 
introduced  by  others.  In  his  external  form  and  appear¬ 
ance  there  was  nothing  uncommon.  When  perfectly  at 
eafe,  and  when  warmed  with  converfation,  his  geftures 
were  animated  and  not  ungraceful  ;  and  in  the  fociety 
of  thofe  he  loved,  his  features  were  often  brightened  by 
a  fmile  of  inexpreflible  benignity.  In  the  company  or 
ft  rangers,  his  tendency  to  abfence,  and  perhaps  ftill  more 
his  confeioufnefs  of  that  tendency,  rendered  his  manners 
fomewhat  embarrafTed  ;  an  effea  which  was  probably 
not  a  little  heightened  by  thofe  fpeculative  ideas  of  pro¬ 
priety  which  his  rcclufe  habits  tended  at  once  to  per- 
icd  in  his  conception,  and  to  diminifh  his  powder  of  re¬ 
alizing. 

SMITHIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  decandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 2d  order, 
Papiiionacete.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous  and  belabia- 
ted  ;  the  corolla  winged ;  the  legumen  inclofed  in  the 
calyx,  with  three  or  four  joints,  and  contain  as  many 
feeds,  which  are  fmooth,  compreffed,  and  k'dney-fhaped. 
Ihere  is^only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  tbonina. 

SMITZ  ( Gafpar),  who,  from  painting  a  great  num- 
ber  of  Magdalens,  was  called  Magdalen  Smith ,  was  a 
Dutch  painter,  who  came  to  England  foon  after  the 
Reftoration.  For  thefe  portraits  fat  a  woman  that  he 
kept,  and  called  his  wife.  A  lady,  whom  lie  had  taught 
to  draw,  took  him  with  her  to  Ireland,  where  he  paint¬ 
ed,  fmall  portraits  in  oil,  had  great  bufinefs,  and  high 
prices.  His  flowers  and  fruit  were  fo  much  admired, 
that  one  bunch  of  grapes  fold  there  for  L.  40.  In  his 
Magdalens  he  generally  introduced  a  thiftle  011  the  fore 
ground.  He  had  fevcral  fcholars,  particularly  Maubert, 
and  one  Gawdy  of  Exeter.  Yet,  notwithffanding  his 
iucceis,  he  died  poor  in  Ireland  in  1707. 

SMI  FHERY,  a  fmith’s  fliop;  alfo  the  art  of  a  fmith, 
by  which  iron  is  wrought  into  any  fhape  by  means  of 
lire,  hammering,  filing,  &c. 

SMi  1  ING-line,  in  a  fhip,  is  a  fmall  rope  faftened 
to  the  mizen-yard-arm,  below  at  the  deck,  and  is  always 
furled  up  with  the  mizen-fail,  even  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  yard,  and  thence  it  comes  down  to  the  poop. 

Its  ufe  is  to  loofe  the  mizen-fail  without  (hiking  down 
the  yard,  which  is  eafily  done,  becaufe  the  mizen-fail  is 
furled  up  only  with  rope-yarns  ;  and  therefore  when 
this  rope  !s  pulled  hard,  it  breaks  all  the  rope-yarns, 
and  fo  the  fail  falls  down  of  itfelf.  The  Tailor’s  phrafe  is, 
/mite  the  mizen  (whence  this  rope  takes  its  name),  that  is, 
hale  by  this  rope  that  the  fail  may  fall  down. 

.  SMOKE,  a  denie  elaftic  vapour,  ariling  from  burn¬ 
ing  bodies.  As  this  vapour  is  extremely  difagreeable 
to  the  fenfes,  and  often  prejudicial  to  the  health,  man- 
3  Z  2  kind 
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fm-.oV?,  kind  have  fallen  upon  feverai  contrivances  to  enjoy  the 
benef t  of  fire,  without  being  annoyed  by  fmoke.  The 
moll  univerfal  of  thefe  contrivances  is  a  tube  leading 
from  the  chamber  in  which  the  fire  is  kindled  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  through  which  the  fmoke  afcends, 
and  is  difperfed  into  the  atmofphere.  Thefe  tubes  are 
called  chimneys ;  which,  when  conftru&ed  in  a  proper 
manner,  carry  off  the  fmoke  entirely  ;  but,  when  im¬ 
properly  conftrudled,  they  carry  ofF  the  fmoke  imper¬ 
fectly,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants.  As 
our  mafons  at  prefent  feem  to  have  a  very  imperfedl 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  chimneys  ought  to 
be  built,  we  can  hardly  perform  a  more  acceptable  fer- 
vice  to  the  public  than  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  conftrudled,  fo  as  to  carry  off 
the  fmoke  entirely  ;  as  well  as  to  explain  the  caufes 
from  which  the  defe&s  fo  often  complained  of  generally 
proceed,  and  the  method  of  removing  them. 

<2\an[aauns  Thofe  who  would  be  acquainted  with  this  fubjedl, 
of  the  Ane-  fhould  begin  by  confidering  on  what  principle  fmoke 
afcends  in  any  chimney.  At  firll  many  are  apt  to  think 
that  fmoke  is  in  its  nature,  and  of  itfelf,  fpecifically 
lighter  than  air,  and  rifes  in  it  for  the  fame  reafon  that 
cork  rifes  in  water.  Thefe  fee  no  caufe  why  fmoke 
fhruld  not  rife  in  the  chimney  though  the  room  be  ever 
fo  clofe.  Others  think  there  is  a  power  in  chimneys  to 
draw  up  the  fmoke,  and  that  there  are  different  form3 
of  chimneys  which  afford  more  or  lefs  of  this  power. 
Thefe  amufe  themfelves  with  fearching  for  the  beft  form. 
The  equal  dimenfions  of  a  funnel  in  its  whole  length  is 
not  thought  artificial  enough,  and  it  is  made,  for  fancied 
reafons,  fometimes  tapering  and  narrowing  from  below 
upwards,  and  fometimes  the  contrary,  &c.  &c.  A 
fimple  experiment  or  two  may  ferve  to  give  more  cor- 
r e&  ideas.  Having  lighted  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  plunge  the 
ftem  to  the  bottom  of  a  decanter  half  filled  with  cold 
water;  then  putting  a  rag  over  the  bowl,  blow  through 
it,  and  make  the  fmoke  defeend  in  the  ftem  of  the  pipe, 
from  the  end  of  which  it  will  rife  in  bubbles  through 
the  water ;  and  being  thus  cooled,  will  not  afterwards 
rife  to  go  out  through  the  neck  of  the  decanter,  but  re¬ 
main  fp reading  itfelf  and  refting  on  the  furface  of  the 
water.  This  fhows  that  fmoke  is  really  heavier  than 
air,  and  that  it  is  carried  upwards  only  when  attached 
to  or  added  upon  by  air  that  is  heated,  and  thereby  ra¬ 
refied  and  rendered  fpecifically  lighter  than  the  air  in 
its  neighbourhood. 

Smoke  being  rarely  feen  but  in  company  with  heat¬ 
ed  air,  and  its  upward  motion  being  vifible,  though  that 
of  the  rarefied  air  that  drives  it  is  not  fo,  has  naturally 
given  rife  to  the  error.  It  is  now  well  known  that  air 
is  a  fluid  which  has  weight  as  well  as  others,  though 
about  800  times  lighter  than  water  ;  that  heat  makes 
the  particles  of  air  recede  from  each  other,  and  take  up 
more  fpace,  fo  that  the  fame  weight  of  air  heated  will 
have  more  bulk  than  equal  weights  of  cold  air  which 
Jnay  furroimd  it,  and  in  that  cafe  muft  rifer  being  forced 
upwards  by  fuch  colder  and  heavier  air,  which  prelfes 
to  get  under  it  and  take  its  place.  That  air  is  fo  ra¬ 
refied  or  expanded  by  heat,  may  be  proved  to  their  com- 
ptehenfion  by  a  lank  blown  bladder,  which  laid  before 
a  fire,  will  foon  fwell,  grow  tight,  and  burft. 

Another  experiment  may  be  to  take  a  gl&fs  tube 
cccclxxi  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  T2  inches  long,  open  at 
gg,  j.  *  both. ends*  and  fixed  upright  on  legs  fo  that  it. need  not 


be  handled,  For  the  hands  might  warm  it.  At  the  end  5;r.oke> 

of  a  quill  fallen  five  or  fix  inches  of  the  fintft  light  fila- ' - v — 

ment  of  filk,  fo  that  it  may  be  held  either  above  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube  or  under  the  lower  end,  your 
warm  hand  being  at  a  diftance  by  the  length  of  the 
quill.  If  there  were  any  motion  of  air  through  the 
tube,  it  would  man i fell  itfelf  by  its  effedl  on  the  filk  ; 
but  if  the  tube  and  the  air  in  it  are  of  the  fame  temper 
rature  with  the  furrounding  air,  there  will  be  no  fuel* 
motion,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  tube,  whether 
crooked  or  ftraight,  narrow  below  and  widening  up¬ 
wards,  or  the  contrary,  the  air  in  it  will  be  quiefeent. 

Warm  the  tube,  and  you  will  find  as  long  as  it  continues 
warm,  a  conftant  current  ot  air  entering  below  and  paf- 
fing  up  through  it  till  difeharged  at  the  top  ;  becaufc 
the  warmth  of  the  tube  being  communicated  to  the  air 
it  contains,  rarefies  that  air,  and  makes  it  lighter  than 
the  air  without;  which  therefore  prefles  in  below,  forces 
it  upwards,  follows  and  takes  its  place,  and  is  rarefied 
in  its  turn.  And,  without  warming  the  tube,  if  you 
hold  under  it  a  knob  of  hot  iron,  the  air  thereby  heat¬ 
ed  will  rife  and  fill  the  tube,  going  out  at  its  top  ;  and 
this  motion  in  the  tube  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
knob  remains  hot,  becaufe  the  air  entering  the  tube  be¬ 
low,  is  heated  and  rarefied  by  palfing  near  and  over  tliat 
knob. 

That  this  motion  is  produced  merely  by  the  difference 
of  fpecific  gravity  between  the  fluid  within  and  tha.t 
without  the  tube,  and  not  by  any  fancied  form  of  the 
tube  itfelf,  may  appear  by  plunging  it  into  water  con¬ 
tained  in  a  glafs  jar  a  foot  deep,  through  which  fuch 
motion  might  be  feen,  The  water  within  and  without 
the  tube  being  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity,  balance 
each  other,  and  both  remain  at  reft.  But  take  out  the 
tube,  flop  its  bottom  with  a  finger,  and  fill  it  with  olive 
oil,  which  is  lighter  than  water;  then  flopping  the 
top,  place  it  as  before,  its  lower  end  under  water,  its 
top  a  very  little  above.  As  long  as  you  keep  the  bot¬ 
tom  Hopped  the  fluids  remain  at  reft ;  but  the  moment 
it  is  unftopt,  the  heavier  enters  below,  forces  up  the 
lighter,  and  takes  its  place :  and  the  motion  then 
ceafes,  merely  becaufe  the  new  fluid  cannot  be  fuccef- 
fively  made  lighter,  as  air  may  be  by  a  warm  tube. 

In  fa<5l,  no  form  of  the  funnel  of  a  chimney  has  any1 
fhare  in  its  operation  or  effedl  refpe&ing  fmoke  except 
its  height.  The  longer  the  funnel,  if  ere&,  the  greater 
its  force  when  filled  with  heated  and  rarefied  air  to 
draw  in  below  and  drive  up  the  fmoke,  if  one  may,  in 
compliance  with  cuftom,  ufe  the  expreffion  draw ,  when 
in  fa&  it  is  the  fuperior  weight  of  the  furrounding  at¬ 
mofphere  that  preffes  to  enter  the  funnel  below,  and  fo 
drives  up  before  it  the  fmoke  and  warm  air  it  meets 
with  in  its  paffage. 

What  rs  it  then  which  makes  a  fmoky  chimney,  that 
is,  a  chimney  which,  inftead  of  conveying  up  all  the 
fmoke,  difeharges  a  part  of  it  into  the  room,  offending 
the  eyes  and  damaging  the  furniture  ? 

The  caufes  of  this  effe£l  may  be  reduced  to  nine,  dif¬ 
fering  from  each  other,  and  therefore  requiring  different 
remedies.  4 

I.  Smoky  chimneys  in  a  new  koufe  are  fuch  frequently 
from  mere  want  of  air .  The  workmanfhip  of  the  rooms 
being  all  good,  and  juft  out  of  the  workman’s  hands,  the 
joints  of  the  boards  of  the  flooring,  and  of  the  pannela 
of  wainfeotting,  are  all  true  and  tight  \  the  more  fo  as 
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Smeke.  the  walls,  perhaps  not  yet  thoroughly  dry,  preferve  a 
dampnefs  in  the  air  of  the  room  which  keeps  the  wood¬ 
work  fwelled  and  clofe.  The  doors  and  the  fafhes  too, 
being  worked  with  truth,  (hut  with  exattnefs,  fo  that 
the  room  is  as  tight  as  a  fnuff-box,  no  paffage  being 
left  open  foi  air  to  enter  except  the  key-hole,  and  even 
that  is  fometimes  covered  by  a  little  dropping  (butter. 
Now  if  Imcke  cannot  rife  but  as  connected  with  rare¬ 
fied  air,  and  a  column  of  fuch  air,  fuppofe  it  filling  the 
funnel,  cannot  rife  unlefs  other  air  be  admitted  to  fup- 
ply  its  place ;  and  if  therefore  no  current  of  air  enter 
the  opening  of  the  chimney — there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  fmoke  from  coming  out  into  the  room.  If  the  motion 
upwards  of  the  air, in  a  chimney  that  is  freely  fuppiied 
be  obferved  by  the  rifing  of  the  fmoke  or  a  feather  in 
it,  and  it  be  conlidered  that  in  the  time  fuch  feather 
takes  in  rifing  from  the  fire  to  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
a  column  of  air  equal  to  the  content  of  the  funnel  muff 
be  difeharged,  and  an  equal  quantity  fuppiied  from  the 
room  below,  it  will  appear  abfolutely  impofiible  that 
this  operation  fhould  go  on  if  the  tight  room  is  kept 
fhut ;  for  were  there  any  force  capable  of  drawing  con- 
ftantly  fo  much  air  out  of  it,  it  mult  foon  be  exhaufled 
like  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  no  animal  could 
live  in  it.  Thofe  therefore  who  flop  every  crevice  in  a 
room  to  prevent  the  admifiion  of  freffi  air,  and  yet  would 
have  their  chimney  carry  up  the  fmoke,  require  incon- 
fiflencies,  and  expedt  impofiibilities,  Yet  under  this  fi- 
tuation  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  the  owner  of  a  new 
houfe  in  defpair,  and  ready  to  feU  it  for  much  left  than 
it  coft  ;  conceiving  it  uninhabitable  becaufe  not  a  chim¬ 
ney  in  any  one  of  its  rooms  will  carry  off  the  fmoke 
unlefs  a  door  or  window  be  left  open.  Much  ex¬ 
pence  has  alfo  been  made  to  alter  and  amend  new  chim¬ 
neys  which  had  really  no  fault in  one  houfe  particu¬ 
larly  which  Dr  Franklin  knew  that  belonged  to  a  no¬ 
bleman  in  Wcffminfter,  that  expence  amounted  to  no 
lefs  than  L.  300,  after  his  houfe  had  been,  as  he  thought, 
finifhed  and  all  charges  paid.  And  after  all,  feveral  of 
the  alterations  were  ineffectual,  for  want  of  underffand- 
ing  the  true  principles. 

Remedies .  When  you  find  on  trial  that  opening  the 
door  or  a  window  enables  the  chimney  to  carry  up  all 
the  fmoke,  you  may  be  fure  that  want  of  air  from  with¬ 
out  was  the  caufe  of  its  fmoking.  “  I  fay  from  with¬ 
out  (adds  Dr  Franklin),  to  guard  you  againft  a  com¬ 
mon  miftake  of  thofe  who  may  tell  you  the  room  is 
large,  contains  abundance ©f  air  fufficient  to  fupply  any 
chimney,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  that  the  chimney 
wants  air.  Thefe  reafor.ers  are  ignorant  that  the  large- 
uefs  of  a  room,  if  tight,  is  in  this  cafe  of  fmall  import¬ 
ance,  fince  it  cannot  part  with  a  chimney  full  of  its  air 
without  occafiening  fo  much  vacuum  ;  which  it  requires 
a  great  force  to  effedt,  and  could  not  be  borne  if  ef¬ 
fected.” 

It  appearing  plainly  then,  that  fome  of  the  outward 
air  muff  be  admitted,  the  queftion  will  be,  how  much  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  ?  for  you  would"  avoid  admitting 
more,  as  being  contrary  to  one  of  your  intentions  in 
having  a  fire,  viz.  that  of  warming  your  room.  To 
difeover  this  quantity,  (hut  the  door  gradually  while  a 
middling  fire  is  burning,  till  you  find  that  before  it  is 
quite  (hut  the  fmoke  begins  to  come  out  into  the  room  ; 
then  open  it  a  little  till  you  perceive  the  fmoke  comes 
out.no  longer.  There  hold  the.  door,  and  obferve  the 
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width  of  the  open  crevice  between  the  edge  of  the  door 
and  the  rabbet  it  (hould  (hut  into.  Suppofe  the  di- v 
ftance  to  be  half  an  inch,  and  the  door  eight  feet  high; 
you  find  thence  that  your  room  requires  an  entrance 
for  air  equal  in  area  to  96  half  inches,  or  48  fquare 
inches,  or  a  paffage  of  6  inches  by  8.  This,  however, 
is  a  large  fuppofition  ;  there  being  few  chimneys  that, 
having  a  moderate  opening  and  a  tolerable  height  of 
funnel,  will  not  be  fatislied  with  fuch  a  crevice  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  ;  Dr  Franklin  found  a  fquare  of  6 
by  6,  or  36  fquare  inches,  to  be  a  pretty  good  medium 
that  will  ferve  for  mod  chimneys.  High  funnels  with, 
(mall  and  low  openings  may  indeed  be  fuppiied  through 
a  lefs  fpace;  becaufe,  for  reaions  that  will  appear  here¬ 
after,  the  force  of  levity,  if  one  may  fo  fpeak,  being 
greater  in  fuch  funnels,  the  cool  air  enters  the  room 
with  greater  velocity,  and  confequently  more  enters  in 
the  fame  time.  This,  however,  has  its  limits  ;  for  ex¬ 
perience  (hows,  that  no  increafed  velocity  fo  occafioned 
has  made  the  admifiion  of  air  through  the  key-hole 
equal  in  quantity  to  that  through  an  open  door,  though 
through  the  door  the  current  moves  ftowly,  and  through 
the  key- hole  with  great  rapidity. 

It  remains  then  to  be  considered,  how  and  where 
this  rieceffary  quantity  of  air  from  without  is  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  fo  as  to  be  leaft  inconvenient :  for  if  at  the  door, 
left  fo  much  open,  the  air  thence  proceeds  diredfly  to 
the  chimney,  and  in  its  way  comes  cold  to  your  back 
and  heels  as  you  fit  before  your  fire.  If  you  keep  the 
door  (hut,  and  raife  a  little  the  fa(h  of  your  window, 
you  feel  the  fame  inconvenience.  Various  have  been 
the  contrivances  to  avoid  this  ;  fuch  as  bringing  in  frefii 
air  through  pipes  in  the  jams  of  the  chimney,  which 
pointing  upwards  (hould  blow  the  fmoke  up  the  funnel; 
opening  paffages  into  the  funnel  above,  to  let  in  air  for' 
the  fame  purpofe.  But  thefe  produce  an  effedf  con- 
traiy  to  that  intended  :  for  as  it  is  the  conflant  current 
of  air  palling  from  the  room  through  the  opening  of 
the  chimney  into  the  funnel  which  prevents  the  fmoke 
from  coming  out  into  the  room,  if  you  fupply  the  funnel, 
by  other  means  or  in  other  ways  with  the  air  which  it 
wants,  and  efpecially  if  that  air  be  cold,  you  diminifh  the 
force  of  that  current,  and  the  fmoke  in  its  efforts  to  en¬ 
ter  the  room  finds  lefs  refinance. 

The  wanted  air  muff  then  indifpenfably  be  admitted 
into  the  room,  to  fupply  what  goes  off  through  the 
opening  of  the  chimney.  M.  Gauger,  a  very  ingenious 
and  intelligent  French  writer  on  the  fuhjedl,  propofes^ 
with  judgment  to  admit  it  above  the  opening  of  the 
chimney  ;  and  to  prevent  inconvenience  from  its  cold- 
nefs,  he  diredfs  that  it  may  be  fo  made,  that  it  fhalK 
pafs  in  its  entrance  through  winding  cavities  made  be¬ 
hind  the  iron  back  and  (ides  of  the  fire-place,  and  un¬ 
der  the  iron  hearth-plate  ;  in  which  cavities  it  will  be  - 
warmed,  and  even  heated,  foas  to  contribute  much,  in- 
ftead  of  cooling,  to  the  warming  of  the-  room.  Thfts 
invention  is  excellent  in  itfclf,  and  may  be  ufed  with 
advantage  in  building  new  houfes ;  becaufe  the  chim¬ 
neys  may  then  be  fo  difpofed  as  to  admit  conveniently- 
the  cold  air  to  enter  fuch  paffages  :  but  in  lioufes  built 
without  fuch  views,  the  chimneys  are.  often  fo  fituated 
as  not  to  afford  that  convenience  without  great  and  ex- 
penfive  alterations.  Eafy  and  cheap  methods,  though 
no.t.  ffu^te  perfe&  in  themfelves,  are  of  more  general 
utility  ;  and  fuch  are  the  following* 
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In  all  rooms  where  there  ia  a  fire, 
warmed  and  rarefied  before  the  chimney  is  continually 
changing  place,  and  making  room  for  other  air  that  is 
to  be  warmed  in  its  turn.  Fait  of  it  enters  and  goes 
up  the  chimney,  and  the  reft  rifes  and  takes  place  near 
the  ceiling.  If  the  room  be  lofty, 
mains  above  our  heads  as  long  as  it  continues  warm, 
and  we  are  little  benefited  by  it,  becaufe  it  does  not 
defeend  till  it  is  cooler.  Few  can  imagine  the  difference 
of  climate  between  the  upper  and  lower  part3  of  fuch  a 
room,  who  have  not  tried  it  by  the  thermometer,  or  by 
going  up  a  ladder  till  their  heads  are  near  the  ceiling. 
It  is  then  anions  this  warm  air  that  the  wanted  quan¬ 
tity  of  outward  air  is  beft  admitted,  with  which  being 
mixed,  its  coldnefs  is  abated,  and  its  inconvenience  di- 
minilhed  fo  as  to  become  fcarce  obfervable.  This  may 
be  eafily  done  by  drawing  down  about  an  inch  the  upper 
fafh  of  a  window  ;  or,  if  not  moveable,  by  cutting  fuch 
a  crevice  through  its  frame  ;  in  both  which  cafes  it  will 
be  well  to  place  a  thin  {belt  of  the  length  to  conceal 
the  opening,  and  (loping  upwards,  to  direct  the  entering 
air  horizontally  along  and  under  the  ceiling;,  In  fome 
houfes  the  air  may  be  admitted  by  fuch  a  crevice  made 
in  the  vvainfeot,  cornice,  or  plaftering,  neai^  the  ceiling 
and  over  the  opening  of  the  chimney.  I  his,  if  practi¬ 
cable,  is  to  be  chofen,  becaufe  the  entering  cold  air 
will  there  meet  with  the  vvarmeft  riling  air  from  before 
the  fire,  and  be  fooneft  tempered  by  the  mixture.  The 
fame  kind  of  fhelf  Ihould  alfo  be  placed  here.  Another 
way,  and  not  a  very  difficult  one,  is  to  take  out  an  up¬ 
per  pane  of  glafs  in  one  of  your  falhes,  fet  it  in  a  tin 
frame,  giving  it  two  fpringing  angular  Tides,  and  then 
replacing  it,  with  hinges  below  on  which  it  may  be 
turned  to  open  more  or  lefs  above.  It  will  then  have 
the  appearance  of  an  internal  (ley-light.  By  drawing 
this  pane  in,  more  or  lefs,  yon  may  admit  what  air  you 
find  neceffary.  Its  pofition  will  naturally  throw  that 
air  up  and  along  the  ceiling.  This  is  what  is  called  in 
France  a  Was  iji  das  ?  As  this  is  a  German  queftion, 
the  invention  is  probably  of  that  nation,  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  frequent  afleing  of  that  queftion  when  it 
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the  body  of  air  ing  the  higheft  or  longed,  and  thofe  of  the  other  floors  Smoke. 

(horter  and  dorter,  till  we  w*e  come  to  thofe  in  the 
garrets,  which  are  of  courfe  tli£  Ihorteft  ;  and  the  force 
of  draft  being,  as  already  faid,  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  funnel  filled  with  rarefied  air,  and  a  current 
that  warm  air  re-  of  air  from  the  room  into  the  chimney,  fufficient  to  fill 
the  opening,  being  neceffary  to  oppofe  and  prevent  the 
fmoke  from  coming  out  into  the  room;  it  follows,  that  the 
openings,  of  the  longeft  funnels  may  be  larger,  and  that 
thofe  of  the  {horter  funnels  (hould  be  fmaller.  For  if 
there  be  a  large  opening  to  a  chimney  that  does  not 
draw7ftrcngly,  the  funnel  may  happen  to  be  lurniftiedwith 
the  air  which  it  demands  by  a  partial  current  entering  on 
one  fide  of  the  opening,  and  leaving  the  other  fide  free 
of  any  oppofmg.  current,  may  permit  the  fmoke  to  iffue 
there  into  the  room.  Much  too  of  the  force  of  draft 
in  a  funnel  depends  on  the  degree  of  rarefadlion  in  the 
air  it  contains,  and  that  depends  on  the  nearnefs  to  the 
fire  of  its  paffage  in  entering  the  funnel.  If  it  can 
enter  far  from  the  fire  on  each  fide,  or  far  above  the 
fire,  in  a  wide  or  Wi  k  opening,  it  receives  little  heat  in 
palling  bv  the  fire,  and  the  contents  of  the  funnel  are  by 
thofe  means  lefs  different  in  levity  from  the  furrounding 
atmofphere,  and  its  force  in  drawing  confequently  weak¬ 
er,  Hence  if  too  large  an  opening  be  given  to  chim¬ 
neys  in  upper  rooms,  thofe  rooms  will  be  (rooky  ;  On 
the  oilier  hand,  if  too  fmall  opening*  be  given  to  chim¬ 
ney  s  in  the  lower  rooms,  the  entering  air  operating  too 
dire 611  y  and  violently  on  the  fire,  .uni  art er wards  (length¬ 
ening  the  draft  as  it  aiceutW  the  funnel,  will  confume 
the  fuel  too  rapidly. 

Remedy.  As  different  circumftances  frequently  mix 
themfelves  in  theft  matters,  it  is  difficult  to  give  precife 
dimenfions  for  the  openings  of  all  chimneys.  Our  fa- 
thus  made  them  generally  much  too  large;  we  have 
leffened  them  ;  but  they  are  often  (till  of  greater  dimen- 
fions  than  they  (hould  be,  the  human  eye  not  being  ea¬ 
fily  leconciled  to  fudden  and  great  changes.  If  you 
fufpedl  that  your  chimney  fmokes  from  the  too  great 
dimenfion  of  its  opening,  contract  it  by  placing  move¬ 
able  boards  fo  as  to  lower  and  narrow  it  gradually 


firft  appeared.  In  England  fome  have  of  late  years  till  you  find  the  fmoke  no  longer  iffues  into  the  room, 
cut  a  round  hole  about ^five  inches  diameter  in  a  pane  The  proportion  fo  found  will  be  that  which  is  proper 
of  the  fafh  and  placed  againft  it  a  circular  plate  of  tin  for  that  chimney,  and  you  may  employ  the  bricklayer 


hung  on  an  axis,  and  cut  into  vanes;  which,  being  fepa 
rately  bent  a  little  obliquely,  are  a6led  upon  by  the  en¬ 
tering  air,  fo  as  to  force  the  plate  continually  round 
like  the  vanes  of  a  windmill.  This  admits  the  outward 
air,  and  by  the  continual  whirling  of  the  vanes,  does 
in  fome  degree  difperfe  it.  The  noife  only  is  a  little 
inconvenient. 

2.  A  fecond  caufe  of  the  fmoking  of  chimneys  is, 
their  openings  in  the  room  being  tco  large ;  that  is,  too 
wide,  too  high,  or  both.  Architedls  in  general  have  no 
other  ideas  of  proportion  in  the  opening  of  a  chimney 
than  what  relate  to  fymmetry  and  beauty  refpe6ling 
the  dimenfions  of  the  room  ;  while  its  true  proportion 
refpe&i-ng  its  fun&ion  and  utility  depends,  on  quite 
other  principles ;  and  they  might  as  properly  propor¬ 
tion,  the  ftep  ia  a  ftaircafe  to  the  height  of  the  ftory, 
in  (lead  of  the  natural  elevation. of  mens  legs  in  mount¬ 
ing-  The  proportion  then  to  be  regarded,  is  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  height  of  the  funnel.  For  as  the  funnels 
in  the  different  (lories  of  a  houfe  are  neceffai  ily  of  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  or  lengths,  that  from  the  lowed  floor  be- 


or  mafqn  to  reduce  it  accordingly.  However,  as  m 
building  new  houfes  fomething  muft  be  foinetimes  ha¬ 
zarded,  F)r  Franklin  propofes  to  make  the  openings  in 
the  lower  rooms  about  30  inches  fquare  and  18  deep, 
and  thofe  in  tire  upper  only  1 8  inches  fquare  and  not 
quite  fo  deep  ;  the  intermediate  ones  diminiftiing  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  height  of  the  funnel  is  diminilhed.  In  the 
larger  openings,  billets  of  two  feet  long,  or  half  the  com¬ 
mon  length  of  cordwood,  may  be  burnt  conveniently ; 
and  for  the  fmaller,  fuch  wood  may  be  fawed  into 
thirds.  Where  coals  are  the  fuel,  the  grates  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  openings.  The  fame  depth  is 
nearly  neceffary  to  all,  the  funnels  being  all  made  of  a 
fize  proper  to  admit  a  chimney-fweeper.  If  in  large 
and  elegant  rooms  cuftom  or  fancy  (hould  require  the 
appearance  of  a  larger  chimney,  it  may  be  formed  of 
expeiifive  marginal  decorations,  in  marble,  &c.  But  in 
time  perhaps,  that  w7hich  is  fitted  in  the  nature  of  things 
may  come  to  be  thought  handfomeft. 

3.  Another  caufe  of  fmoky  chimneys  is  too  port  a 
funnel.  This  happens  neceffarily  in  fome  cafes,  as  where 
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Smftke-  a  chimney  is  required  in  a  low  birildm? »  for,  it  the 
—^r— funnel  be  raifed  high  above  the  roof,  in  order  to  ilrength- 
en  its  draft,  it  is  then  in  danger  of  being  blown  down, 
and  crufhing  the  roof  in  its  fall. 

Remedies.  Contract  the  opening  of  the  chimney,  fo 
as  to  oblige  all  the  entering  air  to  pnfs  through  or  very 
near  the  fire  ;  whereby  it  will  be  more  heated  and  rare¬ 
fied,  the  funnel  itfel?  be  more  warmed,  and  its  contents 
have  more  of  what  may  be  called  the  force  of  levity,  fo 
as  to  rife  llrongly  and  maintain  a  good  draft  at  the 
opening. 

Or  you  may  in  fome  cafes,  to  advantage,  build  addi¬ 
tional  dories  over  the  low  building,  which  will  fupport 
a  high  funnel. 

If  the  low  building  be  ufed  as  a  kitchen,  and  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  opening  therefore  inconvenient,  a  large 
one  being  neceflary,  at  lead  when  there  are  great  din¬ 
ners,  for  the  free  management  of  fo  many  cooking  uten- 
fils  ;  in  fuch  cafe  the  bed  expedient  perhaps  would  be 
to  build  two  more  funnels  joining  to  the  firfl,  and  ha¬ 
ving  three  moderate  openings,  one  to  each  funnel,  in- 
flead  of  one  large  one.  When  there  is  occafion  to  ufe 
but  one,  the  other  two  may  be  kept  {hut  by  Hiding 
plates,  hereafter  to  be  deferibed  ,*  and  two  or  all  of 
them  may  be  ufed  together  when  wanted.  This  will 
indeed  be  an  expence,  but  not  an  uftlefs  one,  f  nee  your 
cooks  will  work  with  more  comfort,  fee  better  than  in 
a  fmoky  kitchen  what  they  are  about,  your  victuals 
will  be  cleaner  drefled  and  not  tade  of  fmoke,  as  is  of- 
ten  the  cafe  ;  and  to  render  the  effeCt  more  certain,  a 
•  flack  of  three  funnels  may  be  iafely  built  higher  above 
the  roof  than  a  fngle  funnel. 

The  cafe  of  too  fhort  a  funnel  is  more  general  than 
would  he  imagined,  and  often  found  where  one  would 
not  expt'Ct  it.  For  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  ill-contri¬ 
ved  buildings,  inflead  of  having  a  funnel  for  each  room 
or  fire-place,  to  bend  and  turn  the  funnel  of  an  upper 
room  fo  as  to  make  it  enter  the  fide  of  another  funnel 
that  comes  from  below.  By  thefe  means  the  upper  100m 
funnel  is  made  fhort  of  courfe,  fince  its  length  can  only 
Le  reckoned  from  the  place  where  it  enters  the  lower 
room  funnel  ;  and  that  funnel  is  alfo  fhortened  by  all 
the  diftance  between  the  entrance  of  the  fecond  funnel 
and  the  top  of  the  Hack  :  for  all  that  part  being  readi¬ 
ly  fupplied  with  air  through  the  fecond  funnel,  adds  no 
ftrength  to  the  draft,  efpecially  as  that  air  is  cold  when 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  fecond  chimney.  The  only  eafy 
remedy  here  is,  to  keep  the  opening  of  that  funnel  fliut 
in  which  there  is  no  fire. 

4.  Another  very  common  caufe  of  the  fmoking  of 
chimneys  is,  iheir  overpowering  one  another.  For  in- 
ilance,  if  there  be  two  chimneys  in  one  large  room,  and 
you  make  fires  in  both  of  them,  the  doors  and  windows 
clofe  lhut,  you  will  find  that  the  greater  and  dronger  fire 
fhall  overpower  the  weaker,  from  the  funnel  of  which  it 
will  draw  air  down  to  fupply  its  own  demand;  which  air 
defeeuding  in  the  weaker  funnel,  will  drive  down  its 
fmoke,  and  force  it  into  the  room.  If,  inflead  of  being 
in  one  room,  the  two  chimneys  are  in  two  different  rooms, 
communicating  by  a  door,  the  cafe  is  the  fame  when¬ 
ever  that  door  is  open.  In  a  very  tight  houfe,  a 
kitchen  chimney  on  the  lowed  floor,  when  it  had  a 
great  fire  in  it,  has  been  known  to  overpower  any 
other  chimney  in  the  houfe,  and  draw  air  and  fmoke 


into  its  room  as  often  as  the  door  communicating  with 
the  flaircafo  was  opened. 

Rcme  fy.  Take  care  that  every  room  have  the  means 
of  lupplving  itfelf  from  without  with  the  aT  which  its 
chimney  may' require,  fo  that  no  one  of  them  may  be 
obliged  to  borrow  from  another,  nor  under  the  necefiity 
of  lending,  A  variety  of  thefe  means  have  been  already 
deferibed. 

5.  Another  caufe  of  fmoking  is,  when  the  tops  of  chim • 
neys  are  commanded  by  higher  buddings ,  or  by  a  hi//,  fo 
that  the  wind  blowing  over  fuch  eminences  falls  like 
water  over  a  dam,  fometimes  almoft  perpendicularly  on 
the  tops  of  the  chimneys  that  He  in  its  way,  and  beats 
down  the  fmoke  contained  in  them. 

To  illudrate  this,  let  A  (fig.  3.)  represent  a  fmall 
building  at  the  fide  of  a  great  rock  B,  and  the  wind 
coming  in  the  diteTion  CD  ;  when  the  current  of  air 
comes  to  the  point  being  hurried  Forward  with  great 
velocity,  it  gees  a  little  forward,  but  foon  defeends 
downward,  and  gradu  Jlv  is  reflected  more  and  more  in¬ 
ward,  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted  lines  EE,  &c.  fo 
that,  defeeuding  downwards  upon  the  top  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  A,  the  fmoke  is  beat  back  again  into  the  apart¬ 
ments. 

It  is  evident  that  honfes  fituated  near  high  hills  or 
thick  woods  will  be  in  fome  meafure  expofed  to  the 
fame  inconvenience  ;  but  it  is  likewife  plain,  that  if  a 
houfe  be  fituated  upon  the  Hope  of  a  hill  (as  at  F, 
fig.  3.),  it  will  not  be  in  any  danger  of  fmoke  when 
the  wind  blows  towards  that  fide  of  the  hill  upon  which 
it  is  fituated  ;  for  the  current  of  air  coming  over  the 
houfe-top  in  the  diie&ion  GH,  is  immediately  changed 
by  the  Hope  of  the  hill  to  the  direction  HC,  which 
powerfully  draws  the  fmoke  upward  from  the  top  of 
the  chimney.  But  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  a  houfe  in 
this  fitnation  will  be  liable  to  fmoke  when  the  wind 
blow's  from  the  hill  ;  for  the  current  of  air  coming 
downward  in  the  direction  CH,  will  beat  downward 
on  the  chimney  F,  and  prevent  the  fmoke  from  afeend- 
ing  wuth  freedom.  The  eftedl  will  be  much  height¬ 
ened  if  die  doors  and  windows  are  chiefly  in  the  hnver- 
mod  fide  of  the  houfe. 

Remedy.  That  commonly  applied  to  this  cafe  is  a 
turncap  made  of  tin  or  plate  iron,  covering  the  chimney 
above  and  on  three  fides,  open  on  one  fide,  turning  on 
a  fpindle ;  and  which  being  guided  or  governed  by  a 
vane  always  prefents  its  back  to  the  current.  This 
may  be  generally  effe&iuil,  though  not  certain,  as  there 
may  he  cafes  in  which  it  will  ret  fuceeed.  Railing 
your  f  unnels  if  practicable,  fo"as  their  tops  may  be  high¬ 
er,  or  at  lead  equal,  with  the  commanding  eminence,  is 
more  to  be  depended  vm.  But  the  turning  cap,  being 
eafieraitd  cheaper,  fliould  fird  be  tried.  “  If  obliged  to 
build  in  fuch  a  fituation,  I  would  choole  (fays  Dr 
Franklin)  to  place  my  doors  on  the  fide  next  the  hill, 
and  the  backs  of  my  chimneys  on  the  fartlied  fide  ;  for 
then  the  column  of  air  falling  over  the  eminence,  and  of 
courfe  p  re  fling  on  that  below,  and  forcing  it  to  enter 
the  doors  or  was-ifl-dast s  gn  that  fide,  would  tend  to 
balance  the  preflure  down  the  chimneys,  and  leave 
the  funnels  more  free  in  the  exercife  of  their  func¬ 
tions.” 

6.  There  is  another  cafe  which  is  the  reverfe  of  that 
lad  mentioned.  It  is  where  the  commanding  eminence 

is 
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Sme>kf,  is  farther  from  the  wind  thin  the  chimney  commanded. 
To  explain  this  a  figure  may  be  neceffary.  Suppofe 
^  then  a  building  whofe  fide  AB  happens  to  be  expofed 
to  the  wind,  and  forms  a  kind  of  dam  again  ft  its  pro* 
prefs.  Suppofe  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  FF. 
The  air  obftru&ed  by  this  dam  or  building  AB  will 
like  water  prefs  and  fearch  for  paflages  through  it;  but 
finding  none,  it  is  beat  back  with  violence,  and  fpreads 
itfelf  on  every  fide,  as  is  reprefented  by  the  curved 
lines  t\  e9  e ,  e ,  e,  e.  It  will  therefore  force  itfelf  down 
the  fmall  chimney  C,  in  order  to  get  through  by  feme 
door  or  window  open  on  the  other  fide  of  the  building. 
And  if  there  be  a  fire  in  fuch  chimney,  its  fmoke  is  of 
courfe  beat  down,  and  fills  the  room. 

Remedy.  There  is  but  one  remedy,  which  is  to  raife 
fuch  a  funnel  higher  than  the  roof,  fupporting  it  if  ne- 
ceffary  by  iron  bars.  For  a  turncap  in  this  cafe  has  no 
effed,  the  dammed  up  air  preffing  down  througli  it  in 
whatever  pofition  the  wind  may  have  placed  its  open¬ 
ing. 

Dr  Franklin  mentions  a  city  in  which  many  houfes 
are  rendered  frnoky  by  this  operation.  For  their  kitch¬ 
ens  being  built  behind,  and  conne&ed  by  a  paflage  with 
the  houfes,  and  the  tops  of  the  kitchen -chimneys  lower 
than  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  the  whole  fide  of  a  ftreec 
when  the  wind  blows  againft  its  back  forms  fuch  a  dam 
as  above  deferibed  ;  and  the  wind  fo  obflruded  forces 
down  thofe  kitchen-chimneys  (efpecially  when  they 
have  but  weak  fires  in  them)  to  pafs  through  the  paf- 
fage  and  l>c/ufe  into  the  ilrcet.  Kitchen  chimneys  fo 
formed  and  fituated  have  another  inconvenience.  In 
fummer,  if  you  open  your  upper  room  windows  for 
air,  a  light  breeze  blowing  over  your  kitchen  chimney 
towards  the  houfe,  though  not  ftrong  enough  to  force 
down  its  fmoke  as  aforefaid,  is  fnfficient  to  waft  it  into  • 
yonr  windows,  and  fill  the  rooms  with  it  ;  which,  be- 
fides  the  difagreeablenefs,  damages  your  furniture. 

7.  Chimneys,  other  wife  drawing  well,  are  fornetimes 
made  to  fmoke  by  the  improper  and  inconvenient  fituation 
of  a  door .  When  the  door  and  chimney  are  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  room,  if  the  door  being  in  the  corner 
is  made  to  open  againft  the  wall,  which  is  common,  as 
being  there,  when  open,  more  out  of  the  way,  it  follows, 
that  when  the  door  is  only  opened  in  part,  a  current  of 
air  ruffling  in  paffes  along  the  wall  into  and  acrofs  the 
opening  of  the  chimney,  and  fiirts  fome  of  the  fmoke 
out  into  the  room.  This  happens  more  certainly  when 
the  door  is  {hutting,  for  then  the  force  of  the  current  is 
augmented,  and  becomes  very  inconvenient  to  thofe 
who,  warming  themfelves  by  the  tire,  happen  to  fit  in 
its  way. 

The  remedies  are  obvious  and  eafy.  Either  put  an 
intervening  fereen  from  the  wall  round  great  part  of 
the  fireplace  ;  or,  which  is  perhaps  preferable,  (hift  the 
hinges  of  your  door,  fo  as  it  may  open  the  other  way, 
and  when  open  throw  the  air  along  the  other  wall. 

8.  A  room  that  has  no  lire  in  its  chimney  is  fome- 
times  filled  with  Jmohe  which  is  received  at  the  top  of  its 
funnel ,  and  defends  into  the  room.  Funnels  without  fires 
have  an  effect  according  to  their  degree  of  coldnefs  or 
warmth  on  the  air  that  happens  to  be  contained  in  them. 
The  furrounding  atmofphere  is  frequently  changing  its 
temperature  ;  but  flacks  of  funnels  covered  from  winds 
and  fun  by  the  houfe  that  contains  them,  retain  a  more 
^equal  temperature.  If*  after  a  warm  feafon,  the  out- 
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ward  air  fuddenly  grows  cold,  the  empty  warm  funnels  Smoke, 
begin  to  draw  ftrongly  upward  ;  that  is,  they  rarefy 
the  air  contained  in  them,  which  of  courfe  rifes,  cooler 
air  enters  below  to  fupply  its  place,  is  rarefied  in  its 
turn,  and  rifes ;  and  this  operation  continues  till  the 
funnel  grows  cooler,  or  the  outward  air  warmer,  or 
both,  when  the  motion  ceafes.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
after  a  cold  feafon  the  outward  air  fuddenly  grows  warm 
and  of  courfe  lighter,  the  air  contained  in  the  cool  fun¬ 
nels  being  heavier  defeends  into  the  room  ;  and  the 
Warmer  air  which  enters  their  tops  being  cooled  in  its 
turn,  and  made  heavier,  continues  to  defeend  ;  and  this 
operation  goes  on  till  the  funnels  are  warmed  by  the 
palling  of  warm  air  thro’  them,  or  the  air  itfelf  grows 
cooler^  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the 
funnels  is  nearly  equal,  the  difference  of  warmth  in  the 
air  between  day  and  night  is  fufficient  to  produce  thefe 
currents  :  the  air  will  begin  to  afeend  the  tunnels  as  the 
cool  of  the  evening  comes  on,  and  this  current  will  con¬ 
tinue  till  perhaps  nine  or  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
when  it  begins  to  hefitate  ;  and  as  the  heat  of  the  day- 
approaches,  it  fets  downwards,  and  continues  fo  till  to¬ 
wards  evening,  when  it  again  hefitates  for  fome  time, 
and  then  goes  upwards  conflantly  during  the  night,  as 
before  mentioned.  Now  when  fmoke  iffuing  from  the 
tops  of  neighbouring  funnels  paffes  over  the  tops  of  fun¬ 
nels  which  are  at  the  time  drawing  downwards,  as  they 
often  are  in  the  middle  part  of  the  day,  fuch  fmoke  is 
of  necefiity  drawn  into  thefe  funnels,  and  defeends  with 
the  air  into  the  chamber. 

The  remedy  is  to  have  a  Hiding  plate  that  will  flult 
perfedtly  the  offending  funnel.  Dr  Franklin  has  thus 
deferibed  it  ;  “  The  opening  of  the  chimney  is  con¬ 
tracted  by  brick-work  faced  with  marble  flabs  to  about 
two  feet  between  the  jams,  and  the  breaft  brought  down 
to  within  about  three  feet  of  the  hearth.  A11  iron 
frame  is  placed  juft  under  the  breaft,  and  extending 
quite  to  the  back  of  the  chimney,  fo  that  a  plate  of  the 
fame  metal  may  Aide  horizontally  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  in  the  grooves  on  each  fide  of  the  frame.  This 
plate  is  juft  fo  large  as  to  fill  the  whole  fpace,  and  (hut 
the  chimney  entirely  when  tliruft  quite  in,  which  is  con¬ 
venient  when  there  is  no  fire.  Draw  it  out,  fo  as  to 
leave  between  its  further  edge  and  the  back  a  fpace  of 
about  two  inches  ;  this  fpace  is  fufficient  for  the  fmoke 
to  pafs ;  and  fo  large  a  part  of  the  funnel  being  ftopt 
by  the  reft  of  the  plate,  the  paflage  of  warm  air  out  of 
the  room,  up  the  chimney,  is  obftrudled  and  retarded  ; 
and  by  thofe  means  much  cold  air  is  prevented  from  co¬ 
ming  in  through  crevices,  to  fupply  its  place.  This  ef- 
fc&  is  made  manifeft  three  ways.  1.  When  the  fire 
burns  briikly  in  cold  weather,  the  howling  or  whiftling 
noife  made  by  the  wind,  as  it  enters  the  room  through 
the  crevices,  when  the  chimney  is  open  as  ufual,  ceafes 
as-  foon  as  the  plate  is  Hid  in  to  its  proper  diftance. 

2.  Opening  the  door  of  the  room  about  half  an  inch, 
and  holding  your  hand  againft  the  opening,  near  the 
top  of  the  door,  you  feel  the  cold  air  coming  in  againft 
your  hand,  but  weakly,  if  the  plate  be  in.  Let  another 
perfon  fuddenly-  draw  it  out,  fo  as  to  let  the  air  of  the 
room  go  up  the  chimney,  with  its  ufual  freedom  where 
chimneys  are  open,  and  you  immediately  feel  the  cold 
air  rufhing  in  ftroagly.  3 .  If  fomething  be  fet  againft 
the  door,  juft  fufficient,  when  the  plate  is  in,  to  keep 
the  door  nearly  {hut,  by  refiflkig  the  preffure  of  the 
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*!r  that  would  force  it  open  :  then,  when  the  plate  is 
diawn  out,  the  -door  will  be  forced  open  by  the  in¬ 
creased  preflure  of  the  outward  cold  air  endeavouring 
to  get  in  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  warm  air  that  now 
panes  out  of  the  room  to  go  up  the  chimney.  In  our 
common  open  chimneys,  half  the  fuel  is  wafted,  and  its 
effedt  loft  ;  the  air  it  has  warmed  being  immediately 
drawn  off.” 

9.  Chimneys  which  generally  draw  well,  do  neverthe- 
lefs  fometimes  give  fmoke  into  the  rooms,  it  being  driven 
down  by  ftrong  winds  pajftng  over  the  tops  of  their  tunnels, 
though  not  defeending  from  any  commanding  eminence. 
This  cafe  is  mod  frequent  where  the  funnel  is  fhort  and 
the  opening  turned  from  the  wind.  It  is  the  more 
grievous,  when  it  happens  to  be  a  cold  wind  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  effedl,  becaufe  when  you  mod  want  your  fire 
you  are  fometimes  obliged  to  extinguifh  it.  To  un- 
derdand  this,  it  may  be  confidered  that  the  rifing  li  rht 
air,  to  obtain  a  free  iffiie  from  the  funnel,  mud  pufh  oat 
of  its  way  or  oblige  the  air  that  is  over  it  to  rife.  In 
a  time  of  calm  or  of  little  wind  this  is  done  vifibly  ; 
for  we  fee  the  fmoke  that  is  brought  up  by  that  air 
rife  in  a  column  above  the  chimney  :  but  when  a  vio- 
lent  current  of  air,  that  is,  a  ftrong  wind,  paffes  over 
the  top  of  a  chimney,  its  particles  have  received  fo  much 
force,  which  keeps  them  in  a  horizontal  diredion  and 
follow  each  other  fo  rapidly;  that  the  rifing  light  air 
has  not  Itrength  fufficient  to  oblige  them  to’  quit  that 
dire&ion  and  move  upwards  to  permit  its  l'ffue. 

Remedies.  In  Venice,  the  cuftom  is  to  open  or  widen 
the  top  of  the  flue  rounding  it  in  the  true  form  of  a  fun¬ 
nel.  In  other  places  the  contrary  is  praftifed  ;  the 
tops  of  the  flues  being  narrowed  inwards,  fo  as  to  form 
a  flit  for  the  iffne  of  the  fmoke,  long  as  the  breadth  of 
the  funnel,  and  only  four  inches  wide.  This  feems  to 
have  been  contrived  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  entry  of 
the  wind  would  thereby  be  obftrufted  and  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  imagined,  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
rifing  warm  air  being  condenfed,  as  it  were,  in  the  nar- 
tow  opening,  would  thereby  be  ftrengthened,  fo  as  to 
overcome  the  refiftance  of  the  wind.  This,  however, 
did  not  always  fucceed  ;  for  when  the  wind  was  at 
north -eaft  and  blew  frefh,  the  fmoke  was  forced  down 
by  fits  into  the  room  where  Dr  Franklin  commonly  fat, 
fo  as  to  oblige  him  to  fhift  the  fire  into  another.  The 
pofition  of  the  flit  of  this  funnel  was  indeed  noith-eaft 
and  fouth-weft.  Perhaps  it  it  had  lain  acrofs  the  wind, 
the  effeit  might  have  been  different.  But  on  this  we 
can  give  no  certainty.  It  feems  a  matter  proper  to  be 
referred  to  experiment.  Puffibly  a  turncap  might  have 
been  ferviceable,  but  it  was  not  tried. 

With  all  the  fcience,  however,  that  a  man  (ball  fup- 
pole  himielf  poflefied  of  in  this  article,  he  may  fometimes 
meet  with  cafes  that  fhall  puzzle  him.  “  I  once  lodged 
(fays  Dr  Franklin)  in  a  houfe  at  London,  which  in  a 
little  room  had  a  fingle  chimney  and  funnel  The  open¬ 
ing  was  very  fmall,  yet  it  did  not  keep  in  the  fmoke, 
and  all  attempts  to  have  a  fire  in  this  room  were  fruit- 
lefs.  I  could  not  imagine  the  ieafon,  till  at  length  ob- 
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enough  to  admit  my  arm  ;  a  breach  very  dangerous  with  Smoke, 
regard  to  fire,  and  occaiioned  probably  by  an  apparent  Jaclt- 
irregular  fettling  of  one  fide  of  the  houfe.  The  air  en¬ 
ter  ng  this  breech  freely,  deftroyed  the  drawing  force  of 
the  funnel.  The  remedy  would  have  been,  filling  m, 
the  breach,  or  rather  rebuilding  the  funnel :  but  the 
landlord  rather  chofe  to  Hop  up  the  chimney. 

“  Another  puzzling  cafe  I  met  with  at  a  friend’s 
country  houfe  near  London.  His  belt  room  had  a 
chimney  in  which,  he  told  me,  he  never  could  have  a 
hre,  tor  all  the  fmoke  came  out  into  the  room.  I  flat- 
tered  myfelf  I  could  eafily  find  the  caufe  and  preferibe 
the  cure.  J  had  a  fire  made  there,  and  found  it  as  he 
laid.  I  opened  the  door,  and  perceived  it  was  not 
want  ot  air.  I  made  a  temporary  contra&ion  of  the 
opening  ol  the  chimney,  and  found  that  it  was  not  its 
being  too  large  that  caufed  the  fmoke  to  Hue.  I  went 
out  and  looked  up  at  the  top  of  the  chimnev  ;  Its  fun¬ 
nel  was  joined  in  the  fame  ftack  with  other’s ;  fome  of 
them  Ihorter,  that  drew  very  well,  and  I  faw  nothing  to 
prevent  its  doing  the  fame.  In  fine,  after  every  other 
examination  I  could  think  o',  I  was  obliged  to  own  the 
inefficiency  of  my  lkill.  But  my  friend,  who  made  no 
pretenfion  to  fuch  kind  of  knowledge,  afterwards  difeo- 
vered  the  caufe  himfelf.  He  got  to  the  top  of  the  fun¬ 
nel  by  a  ladder,  and  looking  down  found  it  filled  with 
twigs  and  ft  raw  cemented  by  earth  and  lined  with  fea¬ 
thers.  It  feems  the  houfe,  after  being  built,  had  flood 
empty  fome  years  before  he  occupied  it ;  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  fome  large  birds  had  taken  the  advantage  of 
its  retued  iituation  to  make  thtir  neft  there.  The  rnb- 
bilh,  confide! able  In  quantity,  being  removed,  and  the 

faftion  »eared>  tHe  clllmney  diew  wdl,  and  gave  fatls- 

Chimneys  whofe  funnels  go  up  in  the  north  wall  of 
a  houfe,  and  are  expofed  to  the  north  winds,  arc  not  fo 
apt  to  draw  well  as  thofe  in  a  fouth  wall;  becaufe  when 
rendered  cold  by  thofe  winds,  they  draw  downwards 
Chimneys  inclofed  in  the  body  of  a  houfe  are  better 
than  thofe  whoie  funnels  are  expofed  in  cold  walls 
Chimneys  in  flacks  are  apt  to. draw  better  than  fepa- 
rate  funnels,  becaufe  the  tunnels  that  have  conftant  fires 

,n  tllem  warm  the  others  in  fome  degree  that  have 
none. 

Smoke-  Jack.  This  ingenious  machine  is  of  German 
extraaion  ;  and  Mefiiuger,  in  his  Colled, on  of  Mechuni . 
cat  l  erf ormames,  fays  it  is  very  ancient,  being  repre- 
fented  in  a  painting  at  Nurenbergh,  which  is  known  to 
be  older  than  the  year  1350. 

.  Its  conftrnaion  is  abundantly  fimple.  An  upright' 
iron  fp  ndle  GA  (fig.  j.j,  placed  ;n  the  nar,J  »  PIafe 

ot  the  kitchen  chimney,  turns  round  on-  two  pivots  H  CCCCLxxi 

an.d  ['  .  ‘  h.e  uPl)Cr  °*le  H  paffes  through  an  iron  bar, 
which  is  built  in  acrofs  the  chimney  ;  and  the  lower  pi¬ 
vot  I  is  of  tempered  fteel,  and  is  conical  or  pointed, 
refting  m  a  conical  bell-metal  focket  fixed  on  anothei 
crols  bar.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  fpindle  is  a  circu¬ 
lar  fly  G,  confift.ng  of  4,  6,  8,  or  more  thin  iron  plates, 
fet  obliquely  on  the  fpindle  like  the  fails  of  a  windmill 
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died  below,  and  that  the  fmoke  came  through  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  wainfeot ;  I  had  the  wainfeot  taken 
down,  and  difeovered  that  the  funnel  which  went  up 

vd  vunanrackTmanyfot  in  lenSth>  and  wide 
vol.  AVJLI.  Part  II. 


.  -r -  -  u  /i,  which  works 

in  the  teeth  of  a  contra te  or  face  wheel  B,  turning- on  a 
horizontal  axis  BC.  One  pivot  of  this  axis  turns  in  a 
cock  fixed  on  the  crofs  bar,  which  fupports  the  lower 
aid  of  the  upright  fpindle  HI,  'and  the  other  pivot 
4  A-  turns 
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turns  in  a  cock  fixed  on  the  fide  wall  o f  the  chimney  ; 
j  fo  that  this  axle  is  parallel  to  the  front  of  the  chimney/ 
On  the  remote  end  of  this  horizontal  axle  there  is  a 
Imall  pulley  C,  having  a  deep  angular  groove.  Over 
this  pulley  there  pafies  a  chain  CDE,  in  the  lower  bight 
of  which  hangs  the  large  pulley  E  of  the  fpit.  This 
end  of  the  fpit  turns  loofely  between  the  branches  of  the 
fork  of  the  rack  or  raxe  F,  but  without  reding  on  it. 
This  is  on  the  top  of  a  moveable  Hand,  which  can  be 
fhifted  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  fire.  The  other 
end  turns  in  one  of  the  notches  of  another  rack.  The 
fiumber  of  teeth  in  the  pinion  A  and  wheel  B,  and  the 
diameters  of  the  pulleys  C  and  E,  are  fo  proportioned 
that  the  fly  G  makes  from  i  2  to  20  turns  for  one  turn 
of  the  fpit. 

The  manner  of  operation  of  this  ufeful  machine  is 
eafily  underflood.  The  air  which  contributes  to  the 
burning  of  the  fuel,  and  paffes  through  the  midft  of  it, 
is  greatly  heated,  and  expanding  prodigioufly  in  bulk, 
becomes  lighter  than  the  neighbouring  air,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  pufhed  by  it  up  the  chimney.  In  like  manner,  all 
the  air  which  comes  near  the  fire  is  heated,  expanded,, 
becomes  lighter^  and  is  driven  up  the  chimney.  This 
is  called  the  draught  or  futtion ,  but  would  with  greater 
propriety  be  termed  the  drift  of  the  chimney.  As  the 
chimney  gradually  contrails  in  its  dimenfions,  and  as 
the  fame  quantity  of  heated  air  pafles  through  evefy 
fedlion  of  it,  it  is  plain  that  the  rapidity  of  its  afeent 
muft  be  greateft  in  the  narroweft  place.  There  the  fly 
G  fhould  be  placed,  becaufe  it  will  there  be  expofed  to 
the  ftrongeft  current.  This  air,  flriking  the  fly  vanes 
obliquely,  pufhes  them  afide,  and  thus  turns  them  round 
with  a  confiderable  force.  If  the  joint  of  meat  is  ex¬ 
actly  balanced  on  the  fpit,  it  is  plain  that  the  only  re¬ 
finance  to  the  motion  of  the  fly  is  what  arifes  from  the 
fridlion  of  the  pivots  of  the  upright  fpindle,  the  fridlion 
of  the  pinion  and  wheel,  the  fridlion  of  the  pivots  of 
the  horizontal  axis,  the  fridtion  of  the  fmall  end  of  the 
fpit,  and  the  fri&ion  of  the  chain  in  the  two  pulleys. 
The  whole  of  this  is  but  a  mere  trifle.  But  there  isjfre- 
quently  a  confiderable-  inequality  in  the  weight  of  the 
meat  on  different  fides  of  the  fpit :  there  muft  there¬ 
fore  be  a  fufficient  overplus  of  force  in  the  impulfe  of 
the  afcending  air  on  the  vanes  of  the  fly,  to  over¬ 
come  this  want  of  equilibrium  oceafioned  by  the  unlkil- 
fulnefs  or  negligence  of  the  cook.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  commonly  enough  of  power  when  the  machine  is 
properly  conftrudled.  The  utility  of  this  machine  will, 
we  hope,  procure  us  the  indulgence  of  fome  of  our 
readers,  while  we  point  out  the  circumftances  on  which 
its  performance  depends,  and  the  maxims  which  fhould 
be  followed  in  its  confirmation. 

The  upward  current  of  air  is  the  moving  power,  and 
fhould  be  increafed  as  much  as  poflible,  and  applied  in 
the  moft  advantageous  manner.  Every  thing  will  in- 
creafe  the  current  which  improves  the  draught  of  the 
chimney,  and  fecures  it  from  fmoking.  A  fmoky  chim¬ 
ney  muft  always  have  a  weak  current.  For  this  parti¬ 
cular,  therefore,  we  refer  to  what  has  been  delivered  in 
the  article  Pneumatics,  n°  359  ;  and  in  the  article 
Smoke. 

With  refpedl  to  the  manner  of  applying  this  force,  it 
is  evident  that  the  beft  conftrndlion  of  a  windmill  fails 
will  be  nearly  the  beft  conftrudtion  for  the  fly.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ufual  theory  of  the  impulfe  of  fluids, 
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the  greateft  effe&ive  impulfe  (that  is,  in  the  cbredlion  of 
the  fly’s  motion)  will  be  produced  if  the  plane  of  the 
vane  be  inclined  to  the  axis  in  an  angle  of  54  degrees 
46  minutes.  But,  fince  we  have  p^ndunced  this  the¬ 
ory  to  be  fo  very  defedlive,  we  had  better  take  a  deter¬ 
mination  founded  on  the  experiments  on  the  impulfe  of 
fluids  made  by  the  academy  of  Paris.  Tfiefe  authorife 
us  to  fay,  that  49 \  or  50  degrees  will  be  the  beft  angle 
to  give  the  vane  :  but  this  muft  be  underftood  only  of 
that  part  of  it  which  is  clofe  adjoining  to  the  axis.  The 
vane  itftlf  muft  be  twifted,  or  weathered  as  the  mill¬ 
wrights  term  it,  and  muft  be  much  more  oblique  at 
its  outer  extremity.  The  exadl  pofition  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  precifion  ;  becaufe  this  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  vane  to  that  of  the 
current  of  heated  air.  This  is  fubjedl  to  no  mle,  being 
changed  according  to  the  load  on  the, jack.  We  ima¬ 
gine  that  an  obliquity  of  65  degrees  for  the  outer  ends 
of  the  vanes  will  be  a  good  pofition  for  the  generality 
of  cafes.  Mefiinger  deferibes  an  ingenious  contrivance 
i or  changing  this  angle  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  vary  the 
velocity  of  the  motion.  Each  vane  is  made  to  turn 
round  a  midrib,  which  Hands  out  like  a  radius  from  the 
fpindle,  and  the  vane  is  moved  by  a  ftifF  wire  attached  to 
one  of  the  corners  adjoining  to  the  axle.  Thefe  wires 
are  attached  to  a  ring  which  Aides  on  the  fpindle  like 
the  fpreader  of  an  umbrella ;  and  it  is  {topped  on  any 
part  of  the  fpindle  by  a  pin  tliruft  through  a  hole  in 
the  fpindle  and  ring.  We  mention  this  briefly,  it  be¬ 
ing  eafily  underftood  by  any  mechanic,  and  but  of  little 
confequence,  becaufe  the  machine  is  not  fufceptible  of 
much  precifion. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  an  increafe  of  the  furface  of  the 
vanes  will  increafe  the  power  :  therefore  they  fhould  oc¬ 
cupy  the  whole  fpace  of  the  circle,  and  not  confift  of 
four  narrow  arms  like  the  fails  of  a  wiifdmiH.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  make  many  narrow  vanes  than  a  few  broad  ones; 
as  will  appear  plain  to  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  impulfe  of  fluids  afting  obliquely.  We  recom¬ 
mend  8  or  1 2  at  leaft  ;  and  each  vane  fliould  be  fo 
broad,  that  when  the  whole  is  held  perpendicular  be¬ 
tween  the  eye  and  the  light*  no  light  fhall  come  through 
the  fly,  the  vanes  overlapping  each  other  a  very  [mail 
matter .  We  alfo  recommend  the  making  them  of  ftiff 
plate.  Their  weight  contributes  to  the  fteady  motion, 
and  enables  tne  fly,  which  has  acquired  a  confiderable 
velocity  during  a  favourable  pofition  of  things,  to  retain 
a  momentum  fufficient  to  pull  round  the  fpit  while  the 
heavy  fide  of  the  meat  is  rifing  from  its  loweft  pofition. 
In  fnch  a  fituation  a  light  fly  foon  lofes  its  momentum, 
and  the  jack  flaggers  under  its  load. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  the  fly 
fhould  occupy  the  whole  of  that  fedlion  of  the  vent 
where  it  is  placed.  The  vent  muft  therefore  be  brought 
to  a  round  form  in  that  place,  that  none  of  the  current 
may  pafs  ufelefsly  by  it. 

It  is  an  important  queftion  where  the  fly  fhould  be 
placed.  If  in  a  wide  part  of  the  vent,  it  will  have  a 
great  furface,  and  adl  by  a  long  lever  ;  but  the  current 
in  that  place  is  flow,  and  its  impulfe  weak.  This  is  a  fit 
fubjedl  of  calculation.  Suppofe  that  we  have  it  in  our 
choice  to  place  it  either  as  it  is  drawn  in  the  figure,  or  far¬ 
ther  up  at  g,  where  its  diameter  muft  be  one  half  of  what 
it  is  at  G.  Since  the  fame  quantity  of  heated  air  pafles 
through  both  fedlions,  and  the  fedlion  g  has  only  one- 
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fourth  of  the  area  of  the  feftinn  G,  it  is  plain  that  the 
/?“  miT  he  moving  four  times  falter,  and  that  its  impuife 
is  16  times  greater.  But  the  furface  on  which  it  is  adf. 
ni  -  the  fourth  part  of  that  of  the  fly  G  ;  the  actual 
impuife  therefore  is  only  four  tinus  greater,  fuppofing 
both  flies  to  be  moving  with  the  fame  relative'  vdo. 
city  ill  refpect  of  the  current;  that  is,  the  rim  of 
each  moving  with  the  fame  portion  of  the  velocity  of 
the  current.  This  will  -be  the  cafe  when  the  fmall 
fly  turns  eight  times  as  often  in  a  minute  as  the  large 
fly  :  for  the  air  is  moving  four  times  as  quick  at 
£,  and  the  diameter  of  g  is  one-half  of  that  of  G 
3  ■‘^“tore,  when  the  fmall  fly  ip  turning  eight  times,  as 
quick,  as  the  great  one,  there  is  a  quadruple  impuife 
acting  at  half  the  diftance  from  the  axis.  The  momen¬ 
tum  or  energy  therefore  of  the  current  is  double.  There¬ 
fore,  fuppofing  the  pinion,  wheel,  and  pulleys  of  both 
jacks  to  be  the  fame,  the  jack  with  the  fmall  fly,  placed 
in  the  narrow  part  of  the  vent,  will  be  1 6  times  more 
powerful. 

By  this  example,  more  eaiily  underflood  than  a  p-e- 
neral  procefs,  it  appears  that  it  is  of  particular  impor¬ 
tance  to  place  the  fly  in  an  elevated  part  of  the  vent 
where  the  area  may  be  much  contra&ed.'  In  order  ftill 
farther  to  increafe  the  power  of  the  machine,  it  would 
be  very  proper  to  lengthen  the  fpindle  fHll  more,  and 
to  put  another  fly  oa  it  at  a  confidence  diftance  above 
the  ftrlt,  and  a  third  above  this,  &c. 

As  the  velocity  of  the  current  changes  by  every 
change  of  the  fire,  the  motion  of  this  jack  muft  be  very 
uniteady.  To  render  it  as  adjuftahle  as  may  be  to  the 
particular  purpofe  of  the  cook,  the  pulley  E  has  feveral 
grooves  of  different  diameters,  and  the  fpit  turns  more 
or  lefs  flowly,  by  the  fame  motion  of  the  fly,  tiecordin  r 

m  11  lianSs  111  the  chaia  by  a  larger  or  fmaller  pulley  or 
groove.  *  7 

Such  is  the  conftruftion  of  the  fmoke  jack  in  its  moll 
hmpte  form.  Some  are  more  artificial  and  complicated, 
having,  m  place  oi  the  pulleys  and  connecting  chain,  a 
fpindle  coming  down  from  the  horizontal  axis' BC  On 
the  upper  end  of  this  fpindle  is  a  horizontal  contrate 
wlieel,  driven  by  a  pinion  in  place  of  the  pulley  C.  On 
the  lower  end  is  a  pmion,  driving  a  contrate  wheel  in 
place  of  the  pulley  E.  This  conftrudion  is  reprefent- 
ed  in  iig.  6.  Others  are  conltriided  more  Amply,  in 
the  manner  reprefenled  in  fig.  7.  But  our  firft  con- 
druCtion  has  great  advantage  in  point  of  limplicity, 
and  allows  a  more  eafy  adjuitment  of  the  fpit,  which 
may  be  brought  nearer  to  the  fire  or  removed  farther 
from  it  without  any  trouble ;  whereas,  in  the  others, 
with  a  tram  of  wheels  and  pinions,  this  cannot  be  done 
without  ieveral  changes  of  pins  and,  ferews.  The  onlv 
imperfection  of  the  pulley  is,  that  by  long  ufe  the 
grooves  become  flippery,  and  an  ill  balanced  joint  is  apt 
to  held  back  the  fpit,  while  the  chain -Aides  in  -the 
grooves.  1  his  may  be  completely  prevented  by  ma¬ 
king  the  grooves  flat  inftead  of  angular  (which  greatly 
duninifhes  the  friftion),  and  furniftiing  them  with  ffiort 
.  ituds  or  pins  which  take  into  every  third  or  fourth  link 
of  the  chain.  If  the  chain  be  made  of  the  fimpleil 
form,  with  flat  links,  and  each  link  be  made  of  an  ex=>6l 
length  (making  them  all  on  a  mould),  the  motion  will 

be  as  £afy  as  with  any  wheelwork,  and  without  the 
icait  cnauce  of  flipping. 
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It  is  always  of  importance  to  avoid  this  flipping  of  Snv  it', 
the  chain  by  balancing  the  loaded  fpit.  For  this  pur-  J:ick* 
pofe  it  will  be  extremely  convenient  to  have  what  is  V — ""v — — 
called  a  balance-Jkewtr.  Let  a  part  of  the  fpit,  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  to  the  pulley,  be  made  round,  and  let 
an  arm  be  made  to  turn  on  it  flifHy,  fo  that  it  may  be 
made  fall  in  any  pofition  by  a  ferew.  Let  a  leaden  ball 
he  made  to  flide  along  this  arm,  with  a  fcre\?  to  fallen 
u  .at  any  diftance  from  the  fpit.  When  the  meat  is 
fpit  ted,  lay  it  on  the  racks,  and  the  heavieft  fide  will 
immediately  place  itfelf  undermoft.  Nqw  turn  round 
tlie  balance- flee wer,  fo  that  it  may  point  ftraight  up¬ 
wards,  and  make  it  fall  in  that  pofition  by  the  ferew. 

Put  the  leaden  ball  on  it,  and  Aide  it  inwards  or  out- 
wards  till  it  exadly  balances  the  heavy  fide,  which  will 
appear  by  the  fpit’s  remaining  in  any  pofition  in  which 
it  IS  put. 

The-greateft  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  machine  in  re- 
pair.  The  moll  eonfequential  part  of  it,  the  firft  mo¬ 
ver,  the  fly,  and  the  pinion  and  wheel,  by  which  its  mo¬ 
tion  is  tranfmitted  to  the  reft  of  the  machine,  are  fitu- 
ated  in  a  place  of  difficult  accefs,  and  where  they  are 
expoled  to  violent  heat  and  to  the  fmoke  and  foot.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  fly,  refting  on  the  lower  pivot  I, 
mult  exert  a  great  preffiire  there,  and  oecaiion  great 
fnc-ion,  even  when  this  pinion  is  redueed  to  the  fmall- 
dl  fize  that  is  compatible  with  the  neceflary  ftrength. 
five  pivot  muft  be  of  hardened  fteel,  tapered  like  an  ob- 
tufe  cone,  and  muft  turn  in  a  conical  focket,  alfo  of 
hardened  Heel  or  of  bell-metal ;  and  this  feat  of  preffiire 
and  friction  muft  be  continually  fupplied  with  oil,  which 
it  conforms  very  quickly.  It  is  not  fufficient  that  it 
be  from  time  to  time  fmeared  with  an  oiled  feather  ; 
there  muft  be  an  iron  cup  formed  round  the  focket  ’ 
and  kept  filled  with  oil.  It  is  furprifing  how  quickly 
it  difappears  :  it  foon  becomes  clammy  by  evaporation, 
and  by  the  foot  which  gathers  about  it.  The  continued 
rubbing-  of  the  pivot  and  focket  wears  them  both  very 
i aft  ;  and  this  is  increafed  by  hard  powders,  fucli  as 
fandy  dull,  that  are  hurried  up  by  the  rapid  current 
every  time  that  the  cook  flirs  the  fire.  Thefe,  getting 
between  the  rubbing  parts,  caufe  them  to  grind  and 
wear  eaeh  other  prodigioufly.  It  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  invert  thefe  nibbing  parts.  Let  the  lower  end 
of  the  fpindle  be  of  a  confiderable  thicknefs,  and  have  a 
conical  hollow  nicely  drilled  in  its  extremity.  Let  a 
blunt  pointed  conical  pin  rife  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
oihcup,  on  which  the  conical  hollow  of  the  fpindle  may 
reft.  Here  will  be  the  fame  ftcady  fupport,  and  the 
fame  frnftiop  as  in  the  other  way  ;  But  no  grinding 
dult  can  now  lodge  between  the  pivot  and  its  fock¬ 
et  :  and  if  this  upright  pin  be  ferewed  up  through 
the  bottom  of  the  cup,  it  may  be  ferewed  farther  up  m 
proportion  as  it  wears ;  and  thus  the  upper  pivot  , 
will  never  defert  its  hole,  a  thing,  which  foon  happens  in 
the  common  way.  We  can  fay  from  experience,  that  a 
jack  conftiudled  in  this  way  will  not  require  the  fifth 
part  of  the  repairs  of  one  done  in  the  other  way. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  whole  be  fo  put  to<re. 
ther  as  to  be  eafily  taken  down,  in  order  to  fweep  the 
vent,  or  to  be  repaired,  &t.  For  this  purpofe,  let  the 
crofs  bar  which  carries  the  lower  end  of  the  upright 
fpindle  be  placed  a  little  on  one  fide  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  line  from  the  upper  pivot  hole.  Let  the  cock  which 
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carries  tire  oil  cup  and  the  pivot  of  the  horizontal  ?xis 
BC  be  ferewed  to  one  fide  rtf  this  crofs  bar,  fo  that  the 
centre  of  the  cup  may  be  exactly  under  the  upper  pivot 
,  hole.  By  this  conftrwdion  we  have  only  to  unferew 
this  cock,  and  then  both  axles  come  out  of  their  places 
at  once,  and  may  be  replaced  without  any  trouble.  We 
have  fketched  in  fro.  8.  the  manner  in  which  this  may 
be  done,  where  M  reprefents  a  fedion  of  the  lower 
crofs  bar.  BCDE  is  the  cock,  fixed  to  the  bar  by  the 
pins  which  go  through  both  with  finger  nuts  a  and  b 
on  the  oppoiite  fide.  F  i  is  the  hard  fteel  pin  with  the 
conical  top  i ,  on  which  the  lower  end  I  of  the  upright 
fpindle  AG  reds,  in  the  manner  recommended  as  the 
belt  and  the  molt  durable.  The  pivot  ot  the  horizon¬ 
tal  axis  turns  in  a  hole  at  E  the  top  of  the  cock. 

After  all,  we  mult  acknowledge  that  the  fmoke  jack 
is  inferior  to  the  common  jack  that  is  moved  by  a 
weight.  It  is  more  expenfive  at  fir  ft,  and  requires 
more  frequent  repairs  ;  its  motion  is  not  fo  mHch  un¬ 
der  command  ;  it  occafions  foot  to  be  thrown  about 
the  fire,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  cook  ;  and  it  is 
a  great  encumbrance  when  we  would  clean  the  vent. 

SMOKE-Farthings.  the  pentecoftals  or  cuftomary 
oblations  offered  by  the  difperfed  inhabitants  within  a 
diocefe  when  they  made  their  proceffion  to  the  mother 
or  cathedral  church,  came  by  degrees  into  a  (landing  an¬ 
nual  rent  cdlhd  fmoke-farthingj. 

SMOKE-Sifaer.  Lands  were  holden  in  fome  places  by 
the  payment  of  the  lum  ot  6d.  yearly  to  the  flieiiff, 
called  fmckcjiher  (Par.  4.  Edw.  VI.)  Smoke-filver 
and  fmoke-penny  are  to  be  paid  to  the  m millers  or  di¬ 
vers  parilhes  as  a  modus  in  lieu  of  tithe-wood  :  and  in 
fome  manors  formerly  belonging  to  religious  lioufes, 
there  is  ftill  paid,  as  appendant  to  the  faid  manors,  the 
ancient  Peter-pence,  by  the  name  of fmoke- money  (Twijd. 
Hijl  Vindicate  77.) — The  bilhop  of  London  anno  1444 
3 filled  out  his  commifiion,  Ad  tevancium  le  fmoke-far- 
tliin^s,  Sic, 

SMOLENSKO,  a  large  and  ftrong  city  of  Rufila, 
and  capital  of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
caftie  feated  on  a  mountain,  and  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is 
ftrong  by  its  fituation,  being  in  the  middle  of  a  wood, 
and  furrounded  by  almoft  inaccefiible  mountains.  It  lias 
been  taken  and  retaken  feveral  times  by  the  Poles  and 
Ruffians  ;  but  thefe  lall  have  had  poffeffion  of  it  ever 
fjnee  the  year  1687.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Nieper, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  188  miles  fouth*weft  of 
Mofcow.  E.  Long.  31.  22.  N.  Lat.  54.  $0. 

Smolensko,  a  duchy  and  palatinate  of  Ruffia,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Biela,  on  the  eaft  by  the  duchy  of 
Mofcow,  on  the  fouth  by  that  of  Severia  and  the  pala¬ 
tinate  of  Meiflaw,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  fame  palati¬ 
nate  and  by  that  of  Witepfk.  It  Is  full  of  forefts  and 
mountains :  and  the  capital  is  of  the  fame  name.  ^  ^ 

SMOLLET  (Dr  Tobias),  an  author  whofe  writings 
will  tianfmit  his  name  with  honour  to  pofterity,  was 
born  in  the  year  1720  at  a  fmall  village  within  two 
miles  of  Cameron,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Leven. 
He  appeals  to  have  received  a  claffical  education,  and 
was  bred  to  the  pradice  of  phyfic  and  furgery ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  ferved  as  a  furgeon’s  mate  in  the 
navy. 

The  incidents  that  befel  him  during  his  continuance 
in  this  capacity  ferved  as  a  foundation  for  Roderic  Ran¬ 


dom,  one  of  the  mod  entertaining  novels  in  the  Engliffi 
tongue.  He  was  prefent  at  the  liege  of  Carthagena  ; 
and  in  the  before  mentioned  novel  he  has  given  a  faith¬ 
ful,  though  not  very  pleafing,  account  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  ill-concluded  expedition,  which  he  cenfures 
in  the  warmeft  terms,  and  from  circumllances  which 
fell  under  his  own  particular  obfervation. 

His  connedion  with  the  fea  feems  not  to  have  been 
of  long  continuance  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote 
feveral  pieces  before  he  became  known  to  the  public  by 
his  capital  produdions.  The  firft  piece  we  know  of 
with  certainty  is  a  Satire  in  two  parts,  printed  firft  in 
the  years  1746  and  1747*  ant^  reprinted  111  a  Colledion 
of  his  Plays  and  Poems  in  1777.  About  this  period,  or 
fome  time  before,  he  wrote  for  Mr  Rich  an  opera  in- 
titled  Alcefle,  which  has  never  been  performed  nor 
printed. 

At  the  age  of  18  he  wrote  a  tragedy  intitled  The 
Regicide,  founded  on  the  dory  of  the  afiaffination  of 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  In  the  preface  to  this  piece, 
publifhed  by  fubfeription  in  the  year  1749,  kit- 
terly  exclaimed  againft  falfe  patrons,  and  the  dupli¬ 
city  of  theatrical  managers.  The  warmth  and  impetu- 
ofity  of  his  temper  hurried  him,  on  this  occafion,  into, 
unjuft  relledions  againft  the  late  George  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton  and  Mr  Garrick :  the  charader  of  the  former  he 
charaderifed  in  the  novel  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  and  he 
added  a  burlefque  of  the  Monody  written  by  that  n©* 
bleman  on  the  death  of  his  lady.  Againft  Mr  Garrick 
he  made  illiberal  ill-founded  criticifms ;  and  in  his  novel 
of  Roderic  Random  gave  a  ver y  unfair  reprefentation 
of  his  treatment  of  him  refpeding  this  tragedy.  Of 
this  condud  he  afterwards  repented,  and  acknowledged 
his  errors ;  though  in  the  fublequent  editions  of  the  no¬ 
vel  the  p adages  Which  were  the  hafty  effulions  of  difap- 
pointment  aie  not  omitted. 

However,  in  giving  a  (ketch  of  the  liberal  arts  in 
his  Hi  (lory  of  England,  he  afterwards  remarked,  “  the 
exhibitions  of  the  llage  were  improved  to  the  mod  ex- 
quifite  entertainment  by  the  talents  and  management  of 
Garrick,  who  greatly  furpaffed  all  his  predeceflors  of 
this  and  perhaps  every  other  nation,  in  his  genius  for 
ading,  in  the  fweetnefs  and  variety  of  his  tones,  the  ir- 
refifti'ble  magic  of  his  eye,  the  fire  and  vivacity  of  his 
adion,  the  eloquence  of  attitude,  and  the  whole  pathos 
of  expreffion. 

“  Candidates  for  literary  fame  appeared  even  in  the 
higher  fphere  of  life,  embelliftied  by  the  nervous  fenfe 
and  extenfive  erudition  of  a  Corke;  by  the  delicate  tafte, 
the  poliffied  mufc,  and  the  tender  feelings,  of  a  Lyttle- 
ton.” 

Not  fatisfied  with  this  public  declaration,  he  wrote 
an  apology  to  Mr  Garrick  in  ftill  ftronger  terms.  With 
thefe^ample  concefiions,  Mr  Garrick  was  completely  fa- 
tisfied;  fo  that  in  1757,  when  Dr  Smollet’s  comedy  of 
the  Reprifals,  an  afterpiece  of  two  ads,  was  performed 
at  Drury- Lane  theatre,  the  latter  acknowledged  himfelf 
highly  obliged  for  the  friendly  care  of  Mr  Ganick  ex¬ 
erted  in  preparing  it  for  the  ftage  ;  and  dill  more  for 
his  ading  the  part  of  Lufignan  in  Zara  for  his  benefit, 
on  the  fixth  inftead  of  the  ninth  night,  to  which  he  was 
only  intitled  by  the  cuftom  of  the  theatre. 

The  Adventuresof  Roderic  Random, publifhedin  1748, 
2  vols  i2mo,  a  book  which  dill  continues  to  have  a  moll 
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SfroHcf.  cxtcnfive  fale,  firft  eftabliihed  the  Dodor's  reputation. 
^  v  T '  All  thehrll  volume  and  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  ap¬ 
pears  to  confzft  of  real  ineident  and  charader,  tho’  cer¬ 
tainly  a  gooddeal  heightened  and  difguifed.  The  Judge  his 
grandfather,  t  rab  and  Potion  the  two  apothecaries,  and 
*  Squire  Gawky,  were  charaders  well  known  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  where  the  fcene  was  laid.  Cap¬ 
tains  Oakhum  and  WhiiRe,  Doctors  Mackfhane  and 
Morgan,  were  alfo  fa  id  to  be  real  perfonaees  ;  but  their 
names  we  have  either  never  learned  or  have  now  for¬ 
gotten.  A  bookbinder  and  barber  long  eagerly  con¬ 
tended  for  being  fhadowed  under  the  name  of  Strap . 
The  Dodor  feems  to  have  enjoyed  a  peculiar  felicity  in 
describing  fea-charaders,  particularly  the  officers  and 
failors  of  the  navy.  His  Trunnion,  Hatchway,  and 
Pipes,  are  highly  finifhed  originals ;  but  what  exceeds 
them  all,  and  perhaps  equals  any  character  that  has  yet 
been  painted  by  the  happieft  genius  of  ancient  or  mo¬ 
dern  times,  is  his  Lieutenant  'Bowling.  This  is  indeed 
nature  itfelf  ;  original,  vniqve ,  and  fat  generis. 

By  the  publication  of  this  work  the  Dodor  had  ac¬ 
quired  fo  great  a  reputation,  that  henceforth  a  certain 
degree  of  fuccefs  was  infured  to  every  thing  krown  or 
fuiptded  to  proceed  from  his  hand.  In  the  courfe  of 
a  tew  years,  the  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle  ap¬ 
peared  ;  a  work  of  great  ingenuity  and  contrivance  in 
the  compofition,  and  in  wkich  an  uncommon  degree  of 
erudition  is  difplayed,  particularly  in  the  defeription  of 
the  entertainment  given  by  the  Republican  Dodor,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Under  this  perfonage 
tlie  late  Ur  Akenfide,  author  of  The  Pleafures  of  Ima¬ 
gination,  is  fuppofed  to  be  typified  ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  profound  learning  or  ge¬ 
nuine  humour  predominate  moil  in  this  epifode.  An¬ 
other  epifode  of  The  Adventures  of  a  Lady  of  Quality, 
likewife  inferted  in  this  work,  contributed  greatly  to  its 
fuccefs,  and  is  indeed  admirably  executed;  the  materials, 
it  is  faid,  the  lady  herfelf  (the  celebrated  lady  Vane ) 
furniffied. 

Thele  were  not  the  only  original  compositions  of  this 
flamp  with  which  the  Dodo*  has  favoured  the  public. 
Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  and  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
are  11  ill  in  the  lift  of  what  may  be  called  reading  novels , 
and  have  gone  through  feveral  editions  ;  but  there  is  no 
injiitiice  in  placing  them  in  a  rank  far  below  the  former. 
No  doubt  invention,  charader,  compofition,  and  con¬ 
trivance,  are  to  be  found  in  both  ;  but  then  fituations 
are  deferibed  which  are  hardly  poffible,  and  charaders 
are  painted  which,  if  not  altogether  unexampled,  are  at 
lead  incompatible  with  modern  manners;  and  which 
ought  not  to  be,  as  the  feenes  are  laid  in  modem 
times. 

1  he  laft  work  which  we  believe  the  Dodor  publifhed 
was  of  much  the  fame  fpecies,  but  call  into  a  different 
form — The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker.  It  con- 
fiftsof  a  feries  of  letters,  written  by  different  perfons  to 
their  refpedive  correfpondents.  He  has  here  carefully 
avoided  the  faults  which  may  bejuftly  charged  to  his  two 
former  produdions.  Here  are  no  extravagant  charac¬ 
ters  nor  unnatural  fituations.  On  the  contrary,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  knowledge  of  life  and  manners  is  difplayed  ; 
and  moft  lifeful  leffons  are  given  applicable  to  intereft- 
ing  but  to  very  common  fituations. 

We  know  not  whether  the  remark  has  been  made, 


but  there  is  certainly  a  very  obvious  fimilitude  between  Sirolfee; 
the  charaders  of  the  three  heroes  of  the  Dodor’ s  chief - 
produdions.  Roderic  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle,  and 
Matthew  Bramble,  are  all  brothers  of  the  fame  family. 

The  fame  fatirical,  cynical,  difpofition,  the  fame  gene- 
rofity  and  benevolence,  are  the  diftinguifliing  and  cha- 
radenftical  features  of  all  three  ;  but  they  are  far  from 
being  fervile  copies  or  imitations  of  each  other.  They 
differ  as  much  as  the  Ajax,  Uiomed,  and  Achilles  of 
Homer.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  great  effort  of  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  the  Dodtor  feems  to  have  deferibed  his  own 
charader  at  the  different  ftages  and  fituations  of  his 
life. 

Before  he  took  a  houfe  at  Chelfea,  lie  attempted  to 
fettle  as  praditioner  of  phyfic  at  Bath  ;  and  with  that 
view  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  waters  ;  but  was  linfuccefs- 
ful,  chiefly  becaufe  he  could  not  render  himfelf  agree¬ 
able  to  the  women,  whole  favour  is  certainly  of  great 
confequence  to  all  candidates  for  eminence,  whether  in 
medicine  or  divinity.  This,  however,  was  a  little  ex¬ 
traordinary-;  for  thofe  who  remembered  Dr  Smollet  at 
that  time*  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  he  was  as  grace¬ 
ful  and  handfome  a  man  as  any  of  the  age  he  lived  in  ; 
befides,  there  was  a  certain  dignity  in  his  air  and  man¬ 
ner  which  could  not  but  infpire  refped  wherever  he  ap¬ 
peared..  Perhaps  he  was  too  foon  difcouraged  ;  in  all 
probability,  had  he  perfevered,  a  man  of  his  great  learn¬ 
ing,  profound  fagacity,  and  intenfe  application,  befides 
being  endued  with  every  other  external  as  well  as  inter¬ 
nal  accomplifhment,  muft  have  at  laft  fucceeded,  and, 
had  he  attained  to  common  old  age,  been  at  the  head  of 
his  profeffion. 

Abandoning  phyfic  altogether  as  a  profeffion,  he  fix¬ 
ed  his  refidence  at  Chelfea,  and  turned  his  thoughts  en¬ 
tirely  to  writing.  Yet,  as  an  author,  he  was  not  near 
fo  fuccefsful  as  his  happy  genius  and  acknowledged  me¬ 
rit  certainly  deferved.  He. never  acquired  a  patron 
among  the  great,  who  by  his  favour  or  beneficence  re¬ 
lieved  him  from  the  neceffity  of  writing  fora  fubliftence. 

The  truth  is,  Dr  Smollet  poffefi'ed  a  loftinefs  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  fentiment  and  character  which  appears  to  have 
difqualified  him  for  paying  court  to  thofe  who  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  conferring  favours.  It  would  be  wrong  to  call 
this  difpofition  pride  or  haughinefs  ;  for  to  his  equals 
and  inferiors  he  was  ever  polite,  friendly,  and  generous. 
Bookfdlers  may  therefore  be  faid  to  have  been  his  on¬ 
ly  patrons  ;  and  from  them  lie  had  conftant  employ¬ 
ment  in  tranflating,  compiling,  and  reviewing.  He 
tranflated  Gil  Bias  and  Don  Quixote,  both  fo  happily, 
that  all  the  former  tranfiations  of  thefe.  excellent  pro¬ 
dudions  of  genius  have  been  almoft  fnperfeded  by  his. 

His  name  likewife  appears  to  a  tranflation  of  Voltaire’s 
Profe  Works  :  but  little  of  it  was  done  by  his  own- 
hand  ;  he  only  revifed  it,  and  added  a  few  notes.  He 
was  concerned  in  a  great  variety  of  compilations.  His. 

Hiftory  of  England  was  the  principal  work  of  that 
kind.  It  had  a  moft  extenfive  fale ;  and  the  Dodor  is 
faid  to  have  received  L.  2000  for  writing  it  and  the 
continuation. 

In  1755  he  fet  on  foot  the  Critical  Review,  and 
continued  the  principal,  manager  of  it  till  he  went  abroad 
for  the  firft  time  in  the  year  1763.  Fie  was  perhaps 
too  acrimonious  fometimes  in  the  condud  of  that  work? 
and  at  the  fame  time  difplayed  too  much  fenfibility 
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l/nclkt.  when  ary  of  the  unfrvtunate  authors  attempted  to  re- 
— '  taliatc  whofc.  works  he  had  perhaps  juftly  cenfured. 

Among’  other  controverfies  in  wluclffiris  engagements 
in  this  publication  involved  him,  the  moll  material  in 
its  confequencfes  was  that  occa honed  by  his  remarks  on 
a  pamphlet  publifhed  by  Aamiral  Knowles.  That  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  defence  of  his  conduct  on  the  expedition  to 
Koch  forty  publifhed  a  vindication  of  himfelf;  which  fal¬ 
ling  under  the  DoClor’s  examination,  produced  feme 
very  fevere  ■  ftridturea  both  on  the  performance  and  .on 
the  cliara&er  of  the  writer.  The  admiral  immediately 
commenced  a  profecution  againll  the  printer ;  declaring 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  defired  only  to  be  informed 
who  the  writer  was,  that  if  he  proved  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man  he  might  obtain  the  fatisfa&ion  of  one  from  him. 
In  this  affair  the  Do&or  behaved  both  with  prudence 
and  with  fpirit.  Defirous  of  compromifing  the  difpute 
with  the  admiral  in  an  amicable  manner,  he  applied  to 
his  friend  Mr  Wilkes  to  interpofe  his  good  offices  with 
his  opponent.  The  admiral,  however,  was  indexible  ; 
and  juft  as  fentence  was  going  to  be  pronounced  againll 
the  printer,  the  Doctor  came  into  court,  avowed  him- 
fclf  the  author  of  the  Strictures,  and  declared  himfelf 
ready  to  give  FFr  Knowles  any  fatisfaCtion  he  chofe. 
The  admiral  immediately  commenced  a  frefh  aClion 
againft  the  DoClor,  who  was  found  guilty,  fined  L.  I  oo, 
arid  condemned  to  three  months  imprifonment  in 
the  King’s  Bench.  It  is  there  he  is  faid  to  have 
written  The  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  in 
which  he  has  deferibed  fome  remarkable  charaClers,  then 
his  fellow-prifoncrs. 

When  Lord  Bute  was  called  to  the  chief  adminiftra- 
tion  of  affairs,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  in  defence 
of  that  nobleman’s  meafures  ;  which  he  did  in  a  weekly 
paper  called  the  Bnton.  This  gave  rife  to  the  famous 
North  Briton  ;  wherein,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  public,  he  was  rather  baffled.  The  truth  is,  the 
DoClor  did  not  feem  to  poffds  the  talents  neceffary  for 
political  altercation.  He  wanted  temper  and  coolnefs  ; 
and  his  friends  accufcd  his  patron  of  having  denied  him 
the  neceffary  information,  and  even  negleCled  the  fulfil¬ 
ling  of  fome  of  his  other  engagements  with  him.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  the  Dodlor  is  faid  not  to  have  forgotten 
him  in  his  ftrbft/rjnent  performances. 

Befides  the  Briton,  Dr  Smollet  is  fuppofed  to  have 
written  other  pieces :  in  fupport  of  the  caufe  he  efpou- 
fcd.  The  Adventures  of  an  Atom,  in  two  volumes,  are 
known  to  be  bis  production. 

His.  confutation  being  at  lail  greatly  impaired  by  a 
fedentary  life  and  affiduous  application  to  fludy,  he 
went  abroad  for  his  health  in  June  1763,  and  continued 
in  France  and  Italy  two  years.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  a  ieiies  of  letters  to  feme  friends,  which 
were  afterwards  publifhed  in  two  volumes  oCtavo,  1766. 
During  all  that  time  he  appears  to  have  laboured  under 
3  cor.fi ant  fit  of  chagrin.  A  very  flight  perufal  of  thefe 
letters  will  fufliciently  evince  that  this  obfervation  is 
founded  in  fad,  and  is  indeed  a  melancholy  inftsnce  of 
the  influence  of  bodily  diilemper  over  the  Left  difpofi- 
tion. 

His  relation 'of  his  travels  is  aCl u ally  cynical ;  for 
which  .  iivrne,  in  his  Sentimental  journey,  has  animrd- 
verted  on  him  under  the  character  of  Smeliungus.  The 
Dodtor  lived  to  return  to  his  ^native  country  :  but  his 
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health  continuing  to  decline,  and  meeting  with  frefh  Smollet, 
mortifications  arid  difappointments,  he  went  back  to 
Italy,  where. he  died  in  October  21.  177 1.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed,  during  the  lafl  years  of  his  life,  in  abridging 
the  Modern  Univerfal  Hifiory,  great  part  of  which  he 
had  originally  written  himfelf,  particularly  the  hiflories 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 

He  certainly  met  with  many  mortifications  and  dif- 
appointments;  which,  in  a. letter  to  Mr  Garrick,  he 
thus  feelingly  expreffe$  :  “  I  am  old  enough  to  have 
feen  and  obferved,  that  we  are  all  playthings  of  For¬ 
tune  ;  and  that  it  depends  upon  fomething  as  infignifi- 
cant  and  precarious  as  the  tolling  up  of  a  halfpenny, 
whether  a  man  rifes  to  affluence  and  honours,  or  conti¬ 
nues  to  his  dying  day  •ftruggling  with  the  difficulties 
and  difg races  of  life.” 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  expatiate  on  the  character  of 
a  man  fo  well  known  as  Dr  Smollet,  who  has,  befides, 
given  fo  many  ftriCtures  of  his  own  character  and  man¬ 
ner  of  living  m  his  writings,  particularly  in  Humphrey 
Clinker  ;  where  he  appears  under  the  appellation  of 
Mr  6er/e,  and  has  an  interview  with  Mr  Bramble  ;.and 
his  manner  of  living  is  deferibed  in  another  letter,  where 
young  Melford  is  fuppofed  to  dine  with  him  at  his  houfe 
in  Chelfea.  No  doubt  he  made  money  by  hiseconnec- 
tions  with  the  bookfellers ;  and  had  he  been  a  rigid 
economifi,  or  endued  with  the  gift  of  retention  (an  ex- 
predion  of  his  own),  he  might  have  lived  and  died  very 
independent.  However,  to  do  jultice  to  his  memory, 
his  difficulties,  whatever  they  were,  proceeded  not  from 
extravagance  or  want  of  economy.  Fie  was  hofpitable., 
but  not  ofientatioufly  fo  ;  and  his  table  was  plentiful, 
but  not  extravagant  No  doubt  he  had  his  failings ; 
but  ft  ill  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  man  who  was 
fo  refpeCtable  for  the  qualities  of  his  head,  or  more  ami¬ 
able  for  the  virtues  of  his  heart. 

Since  his  death  a  monument  li^s  been  ereCted  to  his 
memory  near  Leghorn,  on  which  is  inferibed  an  epitaph 
written  in  Latiu  by  his  friend  Dr  Armftrong,  author 
of  The  Art  of  Preferring  Health,  and  many  other  ex¬ 
cellent  pieces.  An  infeription  written  in  Latin  was 
likewife  inferibed  on  a  pillar  erected  to  his  memory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Leven,  by  one  of  his  relations. 

To  thefe  memoirs  we  are  extremely  forty  to  add, 
that  fo  late  as  1785  the  .widow  of  Dr  Smollet  was  rc- 
fiding  in  indigent  circumftanccs  at  Leghorn.  On  this 
account  the  tragedy  of  Venice  Preferved  was  aCted  for 
her  benefit  at  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  March,  ahd  an 
excellent  prologue  fpoken  on  that  occafion. 

The  pieces  inferted  in  the  pofthumous  collection  of 
Dr  Smollet’s  plays  and  poems  are,  The  Regicide,  a 
tragedy:  The  Rcprifal,  a  comedy;  Advice  and  Re¬ 
proof,  two  fatires  ;  The  Tears  ot  Scotland  ;  Verfes  on 
a  Young  Lady;  a  Love  Elegy,  in  imitation  of  Tibullus; 
two  Songs ;  a  Burieique  Ode ;  Odes  to  Mirth,  to 
Sleep,  to  Leven  Water,  to  Blue-ey’d  Ann,  ’and  to  In¬ 
dependence. 

SMUGGLERS,  perfons  who  import  or  export  pro¬ 
hibited  goods  without  paying  the  duties  appointed  by 
the  law. 

The  duties  of  cuftoms,  it  is  faid,  were  originally  in- 
ftituted,  in  older  to  enable  the  king  to  afford  protec¬ 
tion  to  trade  aeamfit  pirates  :  they  have  fince  been  con¬ 
tinued  as  ti  branch  ot  the  public  revenue.  As  duties 
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Smuggler*.  impofwl  upon  the  importation  of  goods  nccefftrilyraifes 
their  -price-  above  what  they  might  otlierwife  hare  been 
fold  )°r,  a  temptation  is  prefented  to  import  the  com- 
mod  tty  ciarldcdiiu  ly  and  to  evade  the  ditty.  Many 
pci  forts,  protnpted  by  the  hopes  of  gain,  and  confide* - 
ing  toe  violation  of  a  pofitivc  law  of  this  nature  as  in  no 
refpe£l  ciirninal  (a?i  idea  in  which  they  have  been  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  great  part  of  the  community,  who  make 
no  ici  nple  to  purchafe  firuigoled^bods),  have  engaged  in 
t  ns  ihicic  trade.  It  was  impoffible  that  government 
could  peimit  this  practice,  which  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  f  ur  trader,  as  the  /muggier  is  enabled  to  underfell 
him,  while  at  the  fame  lime  he  impairs  the  national  re- 
venue,  and  thus  wholly  deitrovs  the  end  for  which  thefe 
duties  were  appointed.  Such  penalties  are  therefore  in- 
,  T  as  it  was  thought  would  prevent  fmuggling. 

malign  ^any  laws  have  been  made  with  this  view.  If  any 
voh  ii.  ^  ?ooas  be  /hipped  or  landed  without  warrant  and  pre- 
fenee  of  an  officer,  the  vefTel  Ihall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
wharfinger  /hall  forfeit  L.  ico,  and  the  maftcr  or  ma¬ 
nner  of  any  /hip  inward  bound  /hall  forfeit  the  value  of 
the  goods  :  and  any  carman,  porter,  or  other  affi/Ung, 
fhall  be  committed  to  gaol,  till  he  find  furety  of  the 
good  behaviour,  or  until  he  flia.ll  be  difeharged  by  the 
court  of  exchequer  (13  &  r4C.  II.  c  u.)  If  goods 
be  relanded  after  drawback,  the  vefTel  and  goods  fhall 
oe  forfeited  ;  and  every  perfon  concerned  therein  fhall 
forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  drawback  (8  An.  c.  u.) 
Goods  taken  in  at  fea  /hall  be  forfeited,  and  alfo  the 
vefTel  into  which  they  arc  taken ;  and  every  perfon  con¬ 
cerned  therein  /hall  forfeit  treble  value  (9  G.  II.  c.  35.) 
A  vefTel  hovering  near  the  coa/1  fhall  be  forfeited,  if 
under  50  tons  burden  ;  and  the  goods  /hall  alfo  be  for¬ 
feited,  or  the  value  thereof  (5  G.  III.  c.  43.)  Perfons 
receiving  or  buying  run  goods /hall  forfeit  L.20  (8  G. 
c.  18.)  A  concealer  of  run  goods  fhall  forfeit  treble 
value  (8  G.  c.  18.  )  Offering  run  goods  to  fale,  the 
fame  fhall  be  forfeited,  and  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
are  offered  may  feize  them  ;  and  the  perfon  offering 
them  \o  fale  /hall  forfeit  treble  value  (1 1  G.  c.  30.)  A 
porter  or  other  perfon  carrying  run  good?  /hall  forfeit 
treble  value  (9  G.  II.  c.  35.)  Perfons  armed  or  dif- 
guiftd* carrying  run  goods  /hall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  tranfpoited  for  feven  years  (8  G.  c.  18.  9  G.  II. 
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But  the  laft  flatute,  19  G.  TI.  c.  34.  is  for  this  pur- 
pofe  injiar  omnium;  for  k  makes  all  forcible  ads  of 
imugghng,  carried  on  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  or  even 
in  difguife  to  evade  them,  felony  without  benefit  of  cler¬ 
gy  :  enabling,  that  if  three  or  more  perfons  fhall  af- 
femble,  with  fire-arms  or  other  offenfive  weapons,  to  af- 
fiff  in  the  illegal  exportation  or  importation  of  goods* 
or  in  refeuing  the  fame  after  feizure,  or  in  refeuing  of¬ 
fenders  in  cuftody  for  fuch  offences  ;  or  fhall  pafs  with 
fuch  goods  in  difguife  ;  or  /hall  wound,  /hoot  at,  or  af- 
fault,  any  officers  of  the  revenue  when  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty  ;  fuch  perfons  fhall  be  felons,  without  the 
benefit  of  clergy. 

When  we  confider  the  nature,  and  ftill  more  the  hi- 
flor)7,  of  mankind,  w7e  nui/f  allow  that  the  enafting  of 
fevere  penal  law7s  is  not  the  way  to  prevent  crimes.  It 
were  indeed  much  to  be  wifhed  that  there  were  no  fueh 
thing  as  a  political  crime ;  for  the  generality  of  men, 
but  efpecially  the  low7er  orders,  not  difeerning  the  pro- 
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priet.y  c '  utility  cf  fncli  laws,  confider  them  as  oppref-  Smugglers 
five  and  tyrannical,  and  never  hefitate  to  violate  tlum  II 
when  they  can  do  it  with  impunity.  Inftead  therefore.  Sn"rrM’ ,, 
ot  piiniiiung  (mu  yglers,  it  would  be  much  better  to  ye-  Smith's 
move  the  temptation.  But  the  high  duties  which  have  health  cf 
been  impofed  upon  the  importation  of  many  different 
/orts  of  foreign  goods,  in  order  to  difeourage  their  coiNVO;,i"* 
fumption  in  Great  Britain,  have  in  many  cafes  lcrved 
only  to  encourage  fmuggling  ;  and  in  all  cafes  have  re¬ 
duced  the  revenue  of  the  cultoms  below  what  more  mo¬ 
derate  duties  would  have  afforded.  The  faying  of  Dr 
Swift,  that  in  the  arithmetic  of  the  eu/loms  two  and 
two,  inftcad  of  making  four,  make  fometimes  only  one, 
holds  perfectly  true  with  regard  to  fueh  heavy  duties, 
which  never  could  have  been  impofed,  had  not  the  mer¬ 
cantile  fyftem  taught  us,  in  many  cafes,  to  employ  tax¬ 
ation  as  an  inftrument,  not  of  revenue,  but  of  mono- 
poly. 

ddie  bounties  which  are  fometimes  given  upon  the 
exportation  of  home  produce  and  manufactures,  and  the 
drawbacks  which  are  paid  upon  the  re-exportation  of 
the  greater  par$  of  foreign  goods,  have  given  occafion 
to  many  frauds,  and  to  a  fpecies  of  frnuggling  more  de- 
ffruCtive  of  the  public  revenue  than  any  other.  In  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  the  bounty  or  drawback,  the  goods,  it  is 
well  known,  are  fometimes  fhipped  and  lent  to  fea,  but 
foon  afterwards  clandeftinely  relanded  in  fome  other  part 
of  the  country. 

Heavy  duties  being  impofed  upon  almofl  all  goods 
imported,  our  merchant  importers  fmuggle  as  much, 
and  make  entry  of  as  little  as  they  can.  Our  merchant- 
exporters,  on  the  contrary,  make  entry  of  more  than 
they  export ;  fometimes  out  of  vanity,  and  to  pafs  for 
great  dealers  in  goods  which  pay  no  duty ;  and  fome¬ 
times  to  gain  a  bounty  or  a  drawback.  Our  exports, 
in  confequence  of  thefe  different  frauds,  appear  upon 
the  cuftomhoufe  books  greatly  to  overbalance  our  im¬ 
ports  ;  to  the  unfpeakable  comfort  of  thofe  politicians 
who  meafure  the  national  profperity  by  what  they  call  - 
the  balance  of  trade. 

SMUT,  in  hufbandry,  a  difeafe  in  corn,  -when  th'e 
grains,  in/lead  of  being  filled  with  Hour,  are  full  of  a 
{linking  black  powder.  See  Wheat. 

SMYRNA,  or  Ismir,  at  prefent  the  largeft  and 
richefc  city  of  Afia  Minor,  is  fituated  in  north  latitude 
38°  28',  and  in  E.  Long.  270  25  from  Greenwich,  and 
about  183  miles  w7eft  by  fouth  of  Conftantinople.  The 
town  extends  along  the  fhore  about '  half  mile  on  a 
gentle  declivity.  'The  houfes  of  the  Engli/h,  French/ 
and  Dutch  confuls  are  handfome  flrn&iires ;  thefe,  with 
moft  of  thofe  occupied  by  the  Chriftian  merchants,  are 
wafhed  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  forming  a  ftreet  named 
Frank-flreet ,  from  its  being  folely  inhabited  by  European 
Chriftians.  In  the  year  1  763  the  whole  of  this  quarter 
was  con  fumed  by  fire  ;  the  lofs  fu/lained  by  this  cala¬ 
mity  in  merchandife  was  eflimated  at  a  million  and  a 
half  ofTurkifh  dollars,  or  near  L.  200,000  Sterling.- 
The  port  is  one  of  the  fined;  of  the  Levant,  it  beiffg* 
able  to  contain  the  large/l  fleet ;  and  indeed  there  are 
feldom  in  it  fewer  than  loofhips  of  different  nations. 

A.ca/lle  /lands  at  its  entrance,  and  commands  §11  the  pa,„p. 
/hipping  which  fail  in  or  out.  There  is  likewife  an  old  Geography, 
ruinous  ca/Ue,  near  a  mile  in  circumference,  which  flands 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and,  according  to  tradi- 
5  tion. 
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Smyrna,  tion,  was  built  by  the  emprefs  Helena :  and  near  it  is 
u-~v™Jan  ancient  ftru&ure,  faid  to  be  the  remains  of  a  palace 
where  the  Greek  council  was  held  when  Smyrna  was 
the  metropolis  of  Aha  Minor. .  They  alfo  fhow  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  where  it  is  faid  St  Polycarp, 
the  firft  bifhop,  fought  with  lions. 

This  city  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
nearly  of  a  triangular  form;  but  the  tide  next  the 
mountain  is  much  longer  than  the  other  hcles.  I  he 
honfes  are  low,  and  mollly  built  with  clay-walls,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  earthquakes  to  which  the  country  is  fub- 
je£l  ;  but  the  caravanferas  and  ionre  other  of  the  public 
buildings  have  an  air  of  magnificence. .  The  ftreets  are 
wide,  and  almoft  a  continued  bazar,  in  which  a  gieat 
part  of  the  merchandize  of  Europe  and  Alia  is  expofed 
to  fale,  with  plenty  of  provifions  ;  though  thefe  tre  not 
fo  cheap  as  in  many  o*her  parts  of  Turkey,  on  account 
of  the  populoufnefs  of  the  place,  and  the  great  reloit 
of  foreigners.  It  is  faid  to  contain  1 5,000  Turks, 
jo, coo  Greeks,  1800  Jews,  200  Armenians,  and  200 
Franks.  The  Turks  have  19  mofques  ;  two  churches 
belong  to  the  Greeks;  one  to  the  Armenians;  and 
the  Jews  have  eight  fynagogues.  The  Romanifls  have 
three  convents.  There  is  alfo  one  of  the  lathers  Della 
Terra  Santa.  Here  r elides  an  arehbifhop  of  the  Greek 
church  ;  a  Latin  biihop  who  has  a  falary  from  Rome, 
with  the  title  of  biihop  of  Smyrna  in  partibus  infideltumj 
and  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  fa&ories  have  each  their 
chaplain. 

The  walks  about  the  town  are  extremely  pleaiant, 
particularly  on  the  weft  fide  of  Frank  ftreet,  where 
there  are  feveral  little  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  tiees, 
which  being  always  clothed  with  leaves,  bloffoms,  and 
fruit,  regale  feveral  of  the  fenfes  at  the  fame  time.  1  he 
vines  which  cover  the  little  hills  about  Smyrna  afford 
both  a  -delightful  profpea  and  plenty  of  grapes,  of 
which  good  wine  is  made.  Thefe  hills  are  agreeably 
interfperfed  with  fertile  plains,  little  forefts  of  olives 
and  other  fruit  trees,  and  many  pleafure-houfes,  to 
which  the  Franks  ufually  retire  during  the  fummer.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  is  great  plenty  of  game 
and  wild  fowl,  and  particularly  deer  and  wild-hogs. 
The  fea  alfo  abounds  with  a  variety  of  good  fifti.  The 
European  Chriftians  are  here  allowed  all  imaginable  li¬ 
berties,  and  ufually  clothe  themfelves  after  the  Euro¬ 
pean  manner. 

The  chief  commerce  of  this  city  confifts  in  raw  filk, 
filk-ftuffs,  grograms,  and  cotton  yarn. 

However,  the  unhealthfulnefs  of  the  fituation,  and 
more  efpecially  the  frequent  earthquakes,  from  which, 
it  is  faid,  they  are  fcarcely  ever  free  for  two  years  to¬ 
gether,  and  which  have  been  felt  40  days  fucceffively, 
are  an  abatement  of  the  pleafure  that  might  otherwise 
be  enjoyed  here.  A  very  dreadful  one  happened  in 
June  1688,  which  overthrew  a  great  number  of  the 
houfes ;  and  the  rock  opening  where  the  caftle  (food, 
fwallov/ed  it  up,  and  no  lei's  than  5000  perfons  perifhed 
on  this  occaiion. 

In  the  year  1758,  fo  deflating  a  plague  raged  here, 
that  fcarcely  a  fufficient  number  of  the  inhabitants  fur- 
vived  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  the  year 
1772,  three-fourth  parts  of  the  city  were  confumed  by 
fire ;  and  fix  years  after  it  was  vifitedby  the  moft  dread¬ 
ful  earthquakes,  which  continued  from  the  25th  of  June 


to  the  cth  of  July  ;  by  which  fuccefitve  calamities  the  Smymtum 
city  has  been  fo  much  reduced,  that  its  former  confe-  Sn«Ke 
quence  is  never  likely  to  be  reftored.  i_—y— J 

The  ladies  here  wear  the  oriental  drefs,  confiding  ot 
larn-e  trowfers  or  breeches,  which  reach  to  the  ancle  ; 
lo,rK  -efts  of  rich  (ilk  or  velvet,  lined  in  winter  with 
coftlv  furs  ;  -and  round  their  waift  an  embroidered  zone 
with'  clafps  of  filver  or  gold  Their  hair  is  plaited, 
and  "defeends  down  the  back  often  in  great  profufmn. 

The  girls  have  fometimes  above  twenty  thick  treffes, 
befides  two  or  three  encircling  the  head  as  a  coronet, 
and  fet  off  with  flowers  and  plumes  of  feathers,  pearls, 
or  other  jewels.  They  commonly  ftain  it  of  a  chefnut 
colour,  which  is  the  moft  defired  Their  apparel  and 
carriage  are  alike  antique.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
trowfers  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Sappho  as 
part  of  the  female  drefs. 
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belonging  to  the  clafs  of-  p  ntamhtciy  and  to  the  order  of 
digynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the 
45  th  order,  Umbellate,  lie  fruit  is  oblong  and  ftria- 
ted  ;  the  petals  have  a  fharp  point,  and  are  keel-fhaped. 
There  are  five  (pecies :  1.  Lhe  pe rjoluitu m ,  or  pei  foliate 
alexanders,  which  is  a  native  of  Candia  and  Italy  ; 
2.  The  JKgyptiacum  ;  3.  The  r>ureum,  or  golden  alexan¬ 
ders,  which  is  a  native  of  North  America;  4.  1  he  in - 
tegerrimum  ;  5  The  oiufiitrum ,  common  alexanders,  a 
native  of  Britain ;  the  leaves  of  which  are  cauline,  ter- 
nate,  petiolated,  and  ferrated.  It  grows  on  the  fea- 
coaft  at  Dunglas  on  the  borders  of  Berwicklhire  North 
Britain.  Since  the  introdu&ion  of  celery  into  the 
garden,  the  alexanders  is  almoft  forgotton.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  cultivated  for  falading,  and  the  young  fhoots  or 
ftalks  blanched  were  eaten  either  raw  or  ftewed.  The 
leaves  too  were  boiled  in  broths  and  foups.  It  is  a 
warm  comfortable  plant  to  a  cold  weak  ftomach,  and 
was  in  much  efteem  among  the  monks,  as  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  by  its  {till  being  found  in  great  plenty  by  old  ab¬ 
bey  walls. 

SNAFFLE,  in  the  manege,  is  a  very  (lender  bit- 
mouth  without  any  branches,  much  ufed  in  England; 
the  true  bridles  being  referved  for  war. 

SNAIL,  in  zoology.  See  Helix  and  Limax. 

SNAKE,  in  zoology.  See  Anguis  and  Serpens. 

Method  of  P re fervmg  Snakes.  When  the  fnake  is 
killed,  it  muft  firft  be  wafhed  clean,  and  freed  irom  all 
filth  and  naftinefs ;  then  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  glais  of  a 
proper  fize,  the  tail  firft,  and  afterwards  the  reft  0!  the 
body,  winding  it  in  fpiral  afeending  circlea.  and  ditpo- 
fing  the  back,  which  is  alway  the  moft  beautiful,  out¬ 
wardly.  A  thread,  connected  with  a  fmall  glafs  bead,  is, 
by  the  help  of  a  needle,  to  be  paffed  through  the  upper 
jaw  from  within  outwardly,  and  then  through  the  cork 
of  the  bottle,  where  it  muft  be  faftened  ;  by  this  means 
the  head  will  be  drawn  into  a  natural  p  >fture,  and  the 
month  kept  open  by  the  bead,  whereby  the  teeth,  &c. 
will  be  difeovered  :  the  glafs  is  then  to  be  filled  with 
rum,  and  the  cork  fealed  down  to  prevent  its  exhala¬ 
tion.  A  label,  containing  the  name  and  properties  of 
the  fnake,  is  then  to  be'  affixed  to  the  wax  over  the 
cork ;  and  in  this  manner  the  fnake  will  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance,  and  may  be  preferved  a  great  number 
of  years  ;  nor  will  the  fpirits  impair  or  change  the  luftre 
of  its  colours. 
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SNAKR-StoneS)  Ammonite ,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
^  of  a  large  genus  of  foflil  fliells,  very  few  if  any  of  which 
are  yet  known  in  their  recent  ftate,  or  living  either  on 
our  own  or  any  other  fhores ;  fo  that  it  feems  won¬ 
derful  whence  fo  vaft  a  number  and  variety  of  them 
fliould  be  brought  into  our  fubtenanean  regions.  They 
feem  indeed  difperfed  in  great  plenty  throughout  the 
world,  but  nowhere  are  found  in  greater  numbers,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  variety,  than  in  our  ifland. 

Mr  Harenberg  found  prodigious  numbers  of  them  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  in  Germany.  He  traced  this  river 
through  its  feveral  windings  for  many  miles,  and  among 
a  great  variety  of  belemnitae,  cornua  ammonis,  and  coch- 
litae,  of  various  kinds  ;  he  found  alfo  great  quantities  of 
wood  of  recent  petrifadiion,  which  {fill  preferved  plain 
marks, of  the  axe  by  which  it  had  been  cut  from  the 
trees  then  growing  on  the  fhore.  The  water  of  this  river 
he  found  in  dry  feafons,  when  its  natural  fprings  were 
not  diluted  with  rains,  to  be  conliderably  heavier  than 
common  water ;  and  many  experiments  (bowed  him 
that  it  contained  ferruginous,  as  well  as  ftony  particles, 
in  great  quantity,  whence  the  petrifa&ions  in  it  appear¬ 
ed  the  lefs  wonderful,  though  many  of  them  of  recent 
date. 

Of  the  cornua  ammonis,  or  ferpent- {tones,  he  there 
obferved  more  than  30  different  fpecies.  They  lie  im- 
merfed  in  a  bluifh  foflil  {tone,  of  a  foft  texture  and  fatty 
appearance,  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  of  a  great  va¬ 
riety  ot  fizes,  from  the  larger  known  forts  down  to 
fuch  as  could  not  be  feen  without  very  accurate  infpec- 
tion  or  the  afliftance  of  a  microfcope.  Such  as  lie  in 
the  fofteft  of  thefe  {tones  are  foft  like  their  matrix,  and 
eafily  crumble  to  pieces  ;  others  are  harder.  In  a  piece 
of  this  ftone,  of  the  bignefs  of  a  finger,  it  is  common  to 
find  30  or  more  of  thele  fofiils ;  and  often  they  are  feen 
only  in  form  of  white  fpecks,  fo  minute  that  their  fi¬ 
gure  cannot  be  diftinguiflied  till  examined  by  the  mi¬ 
crofcope. 

They  all  confift  of  feveral  volutse,  which  are  different 
in  number  in  the  different  fpecies,  and  their  Urine  alfo 
are  extremely  various  ;  fome  very  deep  with  very  high 
ridges  between  them,  others  very  flight ;  fome  ftraight, 
others  crooked ;  others  undulated,  and  fome  termina¬ 
ting  in  dots,  tubercles,  or  cavities,  towards  the  back, 
and  others  having  tubercles  in  two  or  three  places. 

They  are  all  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  chambers 
or  cells,  in  the  manner  of  the  nautilus  Gracorum ,  each 
having  a  communication  with  the  others,  by  means  of  a 
pipe  or  fiphunculus.  There  is  a  fmall  white  fhell  fifh 
of  Barbadoes,  which  feems  truly  a  recent  animal  of 
this  genus  ;  and  in  the  Eaft  Indies  there  is  another 
alfo,  fmall  and  greyifh  ;  but  the  large  and  beautifully 
marked  ones  are  found  only  foflil. 

They  are  compofed  of  various  foflil  bodies,  often  of 
quarry  ftone,  fometimes  of  the  matter  of  the  common 
pyrites,  and  of  a  great  variety  of  other  fubftances  ;  ;md 
though  they  appear  ufually  mere  Hones,  yet  in  fome  the 
pearly  part  of  the  original  fhell  is  preferved  in  all  its 
beauty.  Sometimes  alfo,  while  the  outer  fnbftance  is 
©f  the  matter  of  the  pyrites,  or  other  coarfe,  ftony,  or 
mineral  matter,  the  inner  cavity  is  filled  with  a  pure 
white  fpar  of  the  common  plated  texture.  This  gives 
a  great  beauty  to  the  fpecimen.  The  cornua  ammonis, 
or  inake-ftones,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  England, 
particularly  in  Yorkftiire,  where  they  are  very  plentiful 
in  the  alum  rocks  of  feveral  fizes. 
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SNAKR-RoQt,  in  botany.  See  Polygala. 

SNAKF.-lVeed,  in  botany.  See  Polygonum. 
SNAPEDRAGON,  in  botany.  See  Antirrhi-  Sneezing. 
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SNEEZING,  a  convulfive  motion  of  the  mufcles  of 
the  breaft,  whereby  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  nofe 
with  much  vehemence  and  noife.  It  is  caufed  by  the  ir- 
citation  of  the  upper  membrane  of  the  nofe,  occafioned 
by  acrid  fubftances  floating  in  the  air,  or  by  medicines 
called  flernutatory . 

This  irritation  is  performed  either  externally,  by 
ftrong  fmel Is,  as  marjoram,  rofes,  <kc.  or  by  dull  float¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  and  taken  in  by  infpiration  ;  or  by  fharp 
pungent  medicines,  as  crefles  and  other  fternutatories, 
which  vellicate  the  membrane  of  the  nofe  ;  or  internally, 
by  the  acrimony  of  the  lympha  or  mucus,  which  natu¬ 
rally  moiftens  that  membrane.  The  matters  caft  forth 
in  fneezing  come  primarily  from  the  nofe  and  throat ; 
the  pituitary  membrane  continually  exuding  a  mucus 
thither ;  and,  fecondarily,  from  the  breaft,  the  trachea, 
and  the  bronchia  of  the  lungs. 

The  practice  of  faluting  the  perfon  who  fneezed  ex-, 
ifted  in  Africa,  among  nations  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  accounts  we  have  of  Monomotapa 
inform  us  *,  that  when  the  prince  fneezes,  all  his  fub-  *  Strata, 
jedls  in  the  capital  are  advertifed  of  it,  that  they  may  Srot.Aea^ 
offer  lip  prayers  for  his  fafety.  The  author  of  the  con- 
queft  of  Peru  aflures  us,  that  the  cacique  of  Guachoia 
having  fneezed  in  prefence  of  the  Spaniards,  the  In¬ 
dians  of  his  train  fell  proftrate  before  him,  ftretched 
forth  their  hands,  and  difplayed  to  him  the  accuftomed 
marks  of  refpedl,  while  they  invoked  the  fun  to  en¬ 
lighten  him,  to  defend  him,  and  to  be  his  conflant 
guard. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  Romans  faluted  each 
other  on  thefe  ocafions  :  and  Pliny  relatesf,  that  Tibe-t.P/**«  //$/?. 
rius  exadted  thefe  figns  of  homage  when  drawn  in  his  ^ at '  *** 

chariot.  Superftition,  whofe  influence  can  debafe  eve-cap’ 
ry  thing,  had  degraded  this  cuftom  for  feveral  ages,  by 
attaching  favourable  or  unfavourable  omens  to  fneezing 
according  to  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  according  to 
the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  according  as  a  woik  was  more 
or  lefs  advanced,  or  according  as  one  had  fneezed  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  J.  If  a  man  fneezed  at  riflng  from  t  Spend. 
table  or  from  his  bed,  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  fit  or  Homeri 
lie  down  again.  You  are  ftruek  with  aftonifliment,  faid  Comm:nU 
Timotheus  to  the  Athenians,  who  wiflied  to  return  in¬ 
to  the  harbour  with  their  fleet  J,  becaufe  he  had  fneezed;  §  Frentin • 
you  are  ftruek  with  aftonifhment,  becaufe  among  1 0,000  ^  u 
there  is  one  man  whofe  brain  is  moift.  caP* 1I# 

Polydore  Virgil  pretends,  that  in  the  time  of  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great,  there  reigned  in  Italy  an  epidemic  dis¬ 
temper,  which  carrried  oft'  by  fneezing  all  thofe  who 
were  fei/ed  by  it  ;  and  that  this  pontiff  ordered  prayers 
to  be  made  againit  it,  accompanied  by  certain  figns  of 
the  crofi.  But  befides  that,  there  are  very  few  cafes 
in  which  fneezing  can  be  coufidered  as  dangerous,  and 
that  it  is  frequently  a  favourable  fymptom  ||  :  it  is  evi- 1|  Hipped, 
dent,  that  we  ought  not  to  date  from  the  fixth  century  Halleri 
the  origin  of  a  cuftom  which  lofes  itfelf  in  the  obfcuiity 
of  antiquity.  Avicenna  and  Cardan  fay,  it  is  a  fort  of 
convuliion,  which  gives  occafiou  to  dread  an  epilepfy, 
and  that  this  difeafe  is  endeavoured  to  be  warded  off  by 
prayers.  Clement  of  Alexandria  considers  it  as  a  mark 
of  intemperance  aijd  effeminacy,  which  ought  to  be, 
proferibed.  And  he  inveighs  bitterly  agamft  thofe 
4  B  who 
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who  endeavour  to  procure  freezing  by  external  aid, 
Montaigne,  on  the  contrary,  explains  this  fad  in  a  tone 
rather  cynical.  It  is  ffrgular  enough,  that  fo  many  ri¬ 
diculous,  contradictory,  and  frperditious  opinions,  have 
not  abclifhed  thofe  cuflomary  civilities  which  are  dill 
prefc  rved  equally  among  high  and  low  ;  and  which  on¬ 
ly  the  Anabaptifts  and  Quakers  have  rejected,  becaufe 
they  have  renounced  falutations  in  every  cafe. 

Among  the  Greeks  freezing  was  almoft  always  a  good 
omen.  It  excited  marks  of  tendernefs,  of  refped,  and 
attachment.  The  genius  of  Socrates  informed  him  by 
freezing,  when  it  was  neceffary  to  perform  any  a&ion*. 
The  young  Parthenis,  hurried  on  by  her  paflion,  refol- 
ved  to  write  to  Sarpedon  an  avowal  of  her  love  f  ;  die 
freezes  in  the  molt  tender  and  impaflioned  part  of  her 
letter  :  This  is  fufficient  for  her  ;  this  incident  fupplies 
the  place  of  an  aufvver,  and  perfuades  her  that  Sarpedon 
is  her  lover.  Penelope,  haraffed  by  the  vexatious  court- 
fh  ip  of  her  fuitors,  begins  to  curfe  them  all,  and  to  pour 
forth  vows  for  the  return  of  Ulyffes  %.  Her  fon  Tele- 
machus  interrupts  her  by  a  loud  freeze.  She  inflajitly 
exults  with  joy,  and  regards  this  fign  as  an  aflurance  of 
the  approaching  return  of  her  hufband.  Xenophon  was 
haranguing  his  troops  ;  a  foldier  freezed  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  he  was  exhorting  them  to  embrace  a  dange¬ 
rous  but  neceffary  refolution.  The  whole  army,  moved 
by  this  preface,  determine  to  piirfue  the  project  of  their 
general ;  and  Xenophon  orders  facriflces  to  Jupiter  the 
preferver$. 

This  religious  reverence  for  freezing,  fo  ancient  and 
fo  univerfal  even  in  the  times  of  Homer,  always  excited 
the  curiofity  of  the  Greek  philofophers  and  of  the  rab¬ 
bins.  Thefe  lad  have  fpread  a  tradition,  that,  after  the 
creation  of  the  world,  God  made  a  general  law  to  this 
purport,  that  every  living  man  fliould  freeze  but  once 
in  his  life,  and  that  at  the  fame  inftant  he  fliould  render 
up  his  foul  into  the  hand  of  his  Creator  ||,  without  any 
preceding  indifpofition.  Jacob  obtained  an  exemption 
from  the  common  law,  and  the  favour  of  being  informed 
of  his  lad  hour  :  He  freezed  and  did  not  die  ;  and  this 
fign  of  death  was  changed  into  a  fign  of  life.  Notice 
of  this  was  fent  to  all  the  princes  of  the  earth ;  and  they 
ordained,  that  in  future  freezing  fhould  be  accompanied 
with  forms  of  bleffing,  and  vows  for  the  perfons  who 
freezed. 

Aridotle  remounts  likewife  to  the  fources  of  natural 
religion.  He  obferves,  that  the  brain  is  the  origin  of 
the  nerves,  of  our  fentiments,  our  fenfations,  the  feat  of 
the  foul,  the  image  of  the  Divinity  «[[  ;  that  upon  all 
thefe  accounts,  the  fubdance  of  the  brain  has  ever  been 
held  in  honour  ;  that  the  drd  men  fwore  by  their  head; 
that  they  durd  not  touch  nor  eat  the  brains  of  any  ani¬ 
mal  ;  that  it  was  even  a  facred  word  which  they  dared 
not  to  pronounce.  Filled  with  thefe  ideas,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  extended  their  reverence  even  to 
freezing.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  mod  ancient  and 
fagacious  philofophers  of  Greece. 

According  to  mythology,  the  drd  fign  of  life  Pro¬ 
metheus’s  artificial  man  gave  was  by  dernutation.  This 
fnppofed  creator  is  faid  to  have  dolen  a  portion  of  the 
folar  rays  ;  and  filling,  with  them  a  phial,  which  he  had 
made  on  purpofe,  fealed  it  up  hermetically.  He  indant- 
ly  flies  back  to  his  favourite  automaton,  and  opening 
the  phial  holds  it  clofe  to  the  Aatue  ;  the  rays  dill  re¬ 
taining  all  their  adivity*  infmuate  themfdves  through 
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the  pores,  and  fet  the  factious  man  a  freezing.  Pro.  SnigRlin* 
metheus,  tranfported  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  machine,  g,10)|n 
offers  up  a  fervent  prayer,  with  wiih.es  for  the  preferva-t 
tion  of  fo  lingular  a  being.  His  automaton  obferved 
him,  remembering  his  ejaculations,  was  very  careful,  on 
the  like  occadons,  to  offer  thefe  wifhes  in  behalf  of  his 
defeendants,  who  perpetuated  it  from  father  to  fon  in 
all  their  colonies. 

SNIGGLING,  a  method  of  fi firing  for  eels,  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  day-time,  when  they  are  found  to  hide 
themfelves  near  wears,  mills,  or  flood  gates.  It  is  per¬ 
formed  thus  :  Take  a  drong  hue  and  hook,  baited  with 
a  garden-worm,  and  obferving  the  holes  where  the  eels 
lie  hid,  thrud  your  bait  into  them  by  the  help  of  a  dick; 
and  if  there  be  any,  you  (hall  be  lure  to  have  a  bite ; 
and  may,  if  your  tackling  hold,  get  the  larged  eels. 

SNIPE,  in  ornithology.  See  ScoLOPAxand  Shoot 
ING. 

SNORING,  in  medicine,  otherwife  called  Jlertor ,  i$ 
a  found  like  that  of  thecerchnon,  but  greater  and  more 
manifed. 

Many  confound  thofe  affedions,  and  make  them  to 
differ  only  in  place  and  magnitude,  calling  by  the  name 
of  fierier  that  found  or  noife  which  is  heard  or  fuppofed 
to  be  made  in  the  paffage  between  the  palate  and  the 
nodrils  as  in  thofe  who  deep  ;  that  boiling  or  bubbling 
noife,  which  in  refpiration  proceeds  from  the  larynx,  or 
or  head,  or  orifice  of  the  afpera  arteria,  they  call  ce^chon; 
but  if  the  found  comes  from  the  afpera  arteria  itfelf, 
they  will  have  it  called  cerch?ios ,  that  is,  as  fome  under¬ 
hand  it,  a  rattling,  or  as  others  a  dridulous  or  whee¬ 
zing  roughnefs  of  the  afpera  arteria.  In  dying  perfons 
this  affedion  is  called  by  the  Greeks  r benchos > 

which  is  a  fnoring  or  rattling  kind  of  noife,  proceeding 
as  it  were  from  a  conflid  between  the  breath  and  the 
humours  in  the  afpera  arteria. 

This  and  fuch  like  affedions  are  owing  to  a  weak- 
nefs  of  nature,  as  when  the  lungs  are  full  of  pus  or  hu¬ 
mours  :  to  which  purpofe  we  read  in  the  Prognodics  of 
Hippocrates,  <£  it  is  a  bad  fign  when  there  is  no  expec- 
'  toration,  and  no  difeharge  from  the  lungs,  but  a  noife 
as  from  an  ebullition  is  heard  in  the  afpera  arteria  from 
a  plenitude  of  humour.”  Expectoration  is  fuppreffed 
either  by  the  vifeidity  of  the  humour,  which  requires 
to  be  discharged,  and  which  adhering  to  the  afpera  ar¬ 
teria,  and  being  there  agitated  by  the  breath,  excites 
that  bubbling  noife  or  dertor  ;  or  by  an  obdrudion  of 
the  bronchia  ;  or,  ladly,  by  a  compreflion  of  the  afpera 
arteria  and  throat,  whence  the  paffage  is  draitened,  in 
which  the  -humours  being  agitated,  excite  fuch  a  kind 
of  noife  as  before  deferibed.  Hence  Galen  calls  thofe 
who  are  drait-breaded  Jlertorous .  That  author  afiigns 
but  two  caufes  of  this  fyraptom,  which  are  either  the 
draitnefs  of  the  paffage  of  refpiration  or  redundance  of 
humours,  or  both  together  ;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  add 
a  third,  to  wit,  the  weaknefs  of  the  faculty,  which  is, 
the  caufe  of  the  rhenchos  in  dying  perfons,  where  nature 
is  too  weak  to  make  difeharges. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  conclude,  that  this 
fymptom,  or  this  fort  of  fervour  or  ebullition  in  the 
throat,  is  not  always  mortal,  but  only  when  nature  is 
oppreffed  with  the  redundance  of  humour,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  lungs  cannot  difeharge  themfelves  by 
fpitting  ;  or  the  paffage  appointed  for  the  breath  (being 
the  afpera  arteria)  is  very  much  obftruded,  upon  which 

account 
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account  many  dying  perfons  labour  under  a  ftertor  with 
their  mouths  gaping. 

SNOW,  a  well-known  meteor,  formed  by  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  the  vapours  in  the  atmofphere.  It  differs  from 
hail  and  lioar-froft,  in  being  as  it  were  cryftallized, 
which  they  are  not.  This  appears  on  examining  a 
flake  of  fnow  by  a  magnifying  glafs;  when  the  whole 
of  it  will  appear  to  be  compofed  of  fine  Alining  fpicula 
diverging  like  rays  from  a  centre.  As  the  flakes  fall 
down  through  the  atmofphere,  they  are  continually 
joined  by  more  of  thefe  radiated  fpicula,  and  thus  in* 
creafe  in  bulk  like  the  drops  of  rain  or  halftones.  Dr 
Grew,  in  a  difcourfe  of  the  nature  of  fnow,  obferves, 
that  many  parts  thereof  are  of  a  regular  figure,  for  the 
mofl  part  liars  of  fix  points,  and  are  as  perfeA  and 
tranfparent  ice  as  any  we  fee  on  a  pond,  &c.  Upon 
each  of  thefe  points  are  other  collateral  points,  fet  at 
thc^  fame  angles  as  the  main  points  themfelves  :  among 
which  there  are  divers  other  irregular,  which  are  chief¬ 
ly  broken  points,  and  fragments  of  the  regular  ones. 
Others  alio,  by  various  winds,  feem  to  have  been  thaw¬ 
ed  and  frozen  again  into  irregular  clufters  ;  fo  that  it 
teems  as  if  the  whole  body  of  fnow  were  an  infinite  mafs 
of  icicles  irregularly  figured.  That  is,  a  cloud  of  va¬ 
pours  being  gathered  into  drops,  the  faid  drops  forth¬ 
with  defcend;  upon  which  dcfcent,  meeting  with  a 
freezing  air  as  they  pafs  through  a  colder  region,  each 
drop  is  immediately  frozen  into  an  icicle,  {hooting  itfelf 
forth  into  feveral  points  ;  but  thefe  ftill  continuing  their 
defcent,  and  meeting  with  fome  intermitting  gales  of 
warmer  air,  or  in  their  continual  waftage  to  and  fro 
touching  upon  each  other,  fome  of  them  are  a  little 
thawed,  blunted,  and  again  frozen  into  clufters,  or  in- 
tangled  fo  as  to  fall  down  in  what  we  call Jlakes . 

The  -light nefs  of  fnow,  although  it  is  firm  ice,  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  excels  of  its  furface,  in  comparifon  to  the 
matter  contained  under  it ;  as  gold  itfelf  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  furface  till  it  will  ride  upon  the  leaft  breath 
of  air. 

The  whitenefs  of  fnow  is  owing  to  the  fmall  particles 
into  which  it  is  divided  ;  for  ice,  when  pounded,  will 
become  equally  white.  An  artificial  fnow  has  been 
made  by  the  following  experiment.  A  tall  phial  of 
aquafortis  being  placed  by  the  fire  till  it  is  warm,  and 
filings  of  pure  filver,  a  few  at  a  time,  being  put  into  it; 
after  a  brilk  ebullition,  the  filver  will  diffolve  fiowly. 

The  phial  being  then  placed  in  a  cold  window,  as  it 
cools  the  filver  particles  will  fhoot  into  cryftals,  feveral 
of  which  running  together  will  form  a  flake  of  fnow, 
which  will  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  the  phial.  While 
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of  the  fnow,  and  the  regularity  of  the  ftruaure  of  Its 
parts  (particularly  fome  figures  of  fnow  or  hail  which  W 
fall  about  Turin,  and  which  he  calls  rofette )y  fhow  that 
clouds  of  fnow  are  a&ed  upon  by  fome  uniform  caufe 
like  electricity  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  fnow  how  eJedtri- 
city  is  capable  of  forming  thefe  figures.  He  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  conjectures  by  obferving,  that  his  appara¬ 
tus  for  obferving  the  ele&ricity  of  the  atmofphere  never 
failed  to  be  ele&rified  by  fnow  as  well  as  rain.  Pro- 
feffor  Winthrop  fometimes  found  his  apparatus  eledri- 
tied  by  fnow  when  driven  about  by  the  wind,  though  it 
had  not  been  affe&ed  by  it  when  the  fnow  itfelf  was 
falling.  ^A  more  intenfe  elearicity,  according  to  Bee- 
cana,  unites  the  particles  of  hail  more  clofely  than  the 
more  moderate  elearicity  does  thole  of  fnow,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  fee  that  the  drops  of  rain  which 
.all  from  thunder-clouds  are  larger  than  thofe  which  fell 
from  others,  though  the  former  defcend  through  a  left 
fpace.  0 

But  we  are  not  to  confider  fnow  merely  as  a  curious 
and  beautiful  phenomenon.  The  Great  Difpenfer  of 
univerfal  bounty  has  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  is  eminently 
ub.ervient,  as  well  as  all  the  works  of  creation,  to  his 
benevolent  defigns.  Were  we  to  judge  from  appear- 
ances  only,  we  might  imagine,  that  fo  far  from  being 
ufeful  to  the  earth,  the  cold  humidity  of  fnow  would 
be  detrimental  to  vegetation.  But  the  experience  of 
all  ages  alferts  the  contrary.  Snow,  particularly  in  thofe 
northern  regions  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  it 
for  feveral  months,  fru&ifies  the  earth,  by  guarding  the 
corn  or  other  vegetables  from  the  intenfer  cold  of  the 
air,  and  efpecially  from  the  cold  piercing  winds.  It  has 
been  a  vulgar  opinion,  very  generally  received,  that  fnow 
fertilizes  the  lands  on  which  it  falls  more  than  rain,  in 
confluence  of  the  nitrous  falls  which  it  is  fuppoled  to 
acquire  by  freezing.  But  it  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments  of  Margraaf (  a  )  in  the  year  175-1,  that  the  che¬ 
mical  difference  between  rain  and  fnow- water  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fmall  ;  that  the  latter  is  fomewhat  lefs  ni¬ 
trous,  and  contains  a  fomewhat  lefs  proportion  of  earth 
than  the  former ;  but  neither  of  them  contain  ei¬ 
ther  earth  or  any  kind  of  fait  in  any  quantity  which 
can  be  fenfibly  efficacious  in  promoting  vegetation.  Al¬ 
lowing,  therefore,  that  nitre  is  a  fertilizer  of  lands,  which 
many  are  upon  good  grounds  difpofed  utterly  to  deny 
yet  fo  very  fmall  is  the  quantity  of  it  contained  in  fnow! 
that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  promote  the  vegetation 
ot  plants  upon  which  the  fnow  has  fallen.  The  pecu- 
liar  agency  of  fnow,  as  a  fertilizer  in  preference  to  rain 
may  admit  of  a  very  rational  explanation,  without  re! 

rnrnn rr  nifm nn  _ /V  i  .  i  *  -  . 
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they  are  defending,  they  represent  perfe&ly  a  fhower  curr.ng  to  nitrous  falls  fuppofed  to  be  contained  in  it  It 

1  l  VZ  tr’n:d  th1  rflakeS  W1  f  Up°n  T  an0ther  may  be  rationally  bribed  to  its  fnrnifhing  a  covering  to 
at  the  bottom  like  real  fnow  upon  the  ground.  the  roots  of  vegetables,  by  which  they  are  guarded  from 
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at  the  bottom  like  real  fnow  upon  the  ground. 

According  to  Signior  Beccaria,  clouds  of  fnow  differ 
in  nothing  from  clouds  of  rain,  but  in  the  circumftance 
of  cold  that  freezes  them.  Both  the  regular  diffution 
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the  influence  of  the  atmofphencal  cold,  and  the  internal 
heat  of  the  earth  is  prevented  from  efcaping. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  earth,  by  fome  principle 
3  B  *  which 


(a)  Margraaf  cohered  of  the  pureft  fnow  he  could  find  as  much  as  when  melted  afforded  too  meafures  of 
watei,  each  meafure  contenting  36  ounces.  By  difi.lling  this  quantity  he  obtained  60  grains,  not  of  nitre  but 

titv^t  are°US  ea?h'  "11  lA  fre  S.rain30t  the  acid  of  fea*lalt>  impregnated  with  a  nitrous  vapour.  The  fame  quan- 
t  ty  ot  1  ai  11-water  colledled  in  the  winter  months  with  equal  attention,  when  diftilled  yielded  too  grains  ot  cal 
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Snow*  which  we  do  not  nnderftand,  is  heated  uniformly  to  the 

-""v  1  48th  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  This  degree 

of  heat  is  greater  than  that  in  which  the  watery  juices 
of  vegetables  freeze,  and  it  is  propagated  from  the  in¬ 
ward  parts  of  the  earth  to  the  furface,  on  which  tlic  ve¬ 
getables  grow.  The  atmofphere  being  variably  heated 
by  the  aAion  of  the  fun  in  different  climates,  and  in  the 
fame  climate  at  different  feafons,  communicates  to  the 
furface  of  the  earth  and  to  fome  diftance  below  it  the 
degree  of  heat  or  cold  which  prevails  in  itfelf.  Diffe¬ 
rent  vegetables  are  able  to  preferve  life  under  different 
degrees  of  cold,  but  all  of  them  perifh  when  the  cold 
which  reaches  their  roots  is  extreme.  Providence  has 
therefore,  in  the  coldeft  climates,  provided  a  covering 
of  fnow  for  the  roots  of  vegetables,  by  which  they  are 
protected  from  the  influence  of  the  atmofpherical  cold. 
The  fnow  keeps  in  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  which 
furrounds  the  roots  of  vegetables,  and  defends  them  from 
the  cold  of  the  atmofphere. 

Snow  or  ice  water  is  always  deprived  of  its  fixed  air, 
which  efcapes  (during  the  procefs  of  congelation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  fome  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  who 
ufe  it  for  their  conftant  drink  have  enormous  wens  up¬ 
on  their  throats,  it  has  been  aferibed  to  this  circum- 
ifance.  If  this  were  the.caufe  of  thefe  wens,  it  would 
be  eafy  to  remove  it  by  expofing  the  fnow-water  to  the 
air  for  fome  time.  But  feveral  eminent  phyficians  have 
rejected  the  notion  that  fnow-water  is  the  caufeof  thefe 
wens  ;  for  in  Greenland,  where  fnow-water  is  common¬ 
ly  ufed,  the  inhabitants  are  not  affe&ed  with  fuch  fwcl- 
lings  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  common  in  Sumatra 
where  fnow  is  never  feen. 

Snow,  in  fea-affairs,  is  generally  the  largeft  of  all  two- 
mafled  veffels  employed  by  Europeans,  and  the  moll 
convenient  for  navigation. 

The  fails  and  rigging  on  the  mainmall  and  foremaft 
of  a  fnow  are  exactly  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  fame  malls 
in  a  fhip  ;  only  that  there  is  a  fmall  mall  behind  the 
mainmall  of  the  former,  which  carries  a  fail  nearly  re- 
fembling  the  mizen  of  a  fhip.  The  foot  of  this  mall  is 
fixed  on  a  block  of  wood  on  the  quarter-deck  abaft  the 
mainmall  ;  and  the  head  of  it  is  attached  to  the  after¬ 
top  of  the  maintop.  The  fail  which  is  called  the  try - 
Jail  is  extended  from  its  mail  towards  the  Hern  of  the 
veffel. 

When  the  Hoops  of  war  are  rigged  as  fnows,  they 
are  furnilhed  with  a  horfe,  which  anfwers  the  purpofe 
of  the  tryfail-malt,  the  fore-part  of  the  fail  being  at¬ 
tached  by  rings  to  the  faid  horfe,  in  different  places  of 
its  height. 

Saow-Grottoy  an  excavation  made  by  the  waters  on 
the  fide  of  Mount  Etna,  by  making  their  way  under 
the  layers  of  lava,  and  by  carrying  away  the  bed  of 
pozzolana  below  them.  It  occurred  to  the  proprietor, 
that  this  place  was  very  fuitable  for  a  magazine  of 
fnow  :  for  in  Sicily,  at  Naples,  and  particularly  at  Mal¬ 
ta,  they  arc  obliged  for  want  of  ice  to  make  ufe  of  fnow 
for  cooling  their  wine,  fherbet,  and  other  liquors,  and 
for  making  fweetmeats. 

This  grotto  was  hired  or  bought  by  the  knights  of 
Malta,  who  having  neither  ice  nor  fnow  on  the  burning 
rock  which  they  inhabit,  have  hired  feveral  caverns  on 
Etna,  into  which  people  whom  they  employ  colleft  and 
preferve  quantities  of  fnow  to  be  fent  to  Malta  when 
needed.  This  grotto  has  therefore  been  repaired  with- 
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in  at  the  experee  of  that  order  5  flights  of  Heps  are  cut  8r«w, 
into  it,  as  well  as  two  openings  from  above,  by  which 
they  throw  in  the  fnow,  and  through  which  the  grotto  t 
is  enlightened.  Above  the  grotto  they  have  alfo  le¬ 
velled  a  piece  of  ground  of  confiderable  extent :  this 
they  have  inclofed  with  thick  and  lofty  walls,  fo  that 
when  the  winds,  which*  at  this  elevation  blow  with  great 
violence,  carry  the  fnow  from  the  higher  parts  of  the 
mountain,  and  depofite  it  in  this  inclofure,  it  is  retained 
and  amaffed  by  the  walls.  The  people  then  remove  it 
imo  the  grotto  through  the  two  openings  ;  and  it  is 
there  laid  up,  and  preferved  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  re¬ 
fill  the  force  of  the  fummer  heats  ;  as  the  layers  of  lava 
with  which  the  grotto  is  arched  above  prevent  them 
from  making  any  imprefiion. 

When  the  feafon  for  exporting  the  fnow  comes  on,  it 
is  put  into  large  bags,  into  which  it  is  prefi'ed  as  elofely 
as  pofiible  ;  it  is  then  carried  by  men  out  of  the  grotto, 
and  laid  upon  mules,  which  convey  it  to  the  fhore, 
where  fmall  veffels  are  waiting  to  carry  it  away. 

But  before  thofe  lumps  of  faow  are  put  into  bags, 
they  are  wrapped  in  frefh  leaves;  fo  that  while  they 
are  conveyed  from  the  grotto  to  the  fhore,  the  leaves 
may  prevent  the  rays  of  the  fua  from  making  any  im- 
preffion  upon  them. 

The  Sicilians  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  fnow, 
which  affords  employment  to  fome  tlioufands  of  mules, 
horfes,  and  men.  They  have  magazines  of  it  on  the 
fummits  of  their  loftieft  mountains,  from  which  they 
diftribute  it  through  all  their  cities,  towns,  and  lioufes ; 
for  every  perfon  in  the  ifland  makes  ufe  of  fnow.  They 
confiderthe  ptadlice  of  cooling  their  liquors  as  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  health  ;  and  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  the  heat  of  which  is  conflantly  relaxing  the  fibres, 
cooling  liquors,  by  communicating  a  proper  tope  to  the 
fibres  of  the  flomach,  mull  greatly  ftrengthen  them  for 
the  performance  of  their  functions. 

In  this  climate  a  fcarcity  of  fnow  is  no  lefs  dreaded 
than  a  fcarcity  of  corn,  wine,  or  oil.  We  are  inform¬ 
ed  by  a  gentleman  who  was  at  Syracufe  in  the  year 
*777*  when  there  was  a  fcarcity  of  fnow,  the  people  of 
the  town  learned  that  a  fmall  veffel  loaded  with  that  ar¬ 
ticle  was  palling  the  coaft :  without  a  moment’s  delibera¬ 
tion  they  ran  in  a  body  to  the  fhore  and  demanded  her 
cargo  5  which  when  the  crew  refufed  to  deliver  up,  the 
Syracufans  attacked  and  took,  though  with  the  lofs  of 
feveral  men. 

Saorv-Drop ,  in  botany.  See  Chionanthus. 

SNOWDON-hill,  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Caer- 
narvonfhire  in  Wales,  generally  thought  to  be  the  high- 
eft  in  Britain  ;  though  fome  have  been  of  opinion  that 
its  height  is  equalled,  or  even  exceeded,  by  mountains 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  mountain  is  fur- 
ronnded  by  many  others,  called  in  the  Welfli  language 
Crib  Coch,  Crib  y  Dijlill ,  Llinveddy  yr  Arran>  &c. 

According  to  Mr  Pennant*,  this  mountainous  tra<ft  •  jaunty 
yields  fcarcely  any  corn.  Its  produce  is  cattle  and  fheep;  to  Snr&b* 
which,  during  fummer,  keep  very  high  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  followed  by  their  owners  with  their  families,  w'ho 
refide  during  that  feafon  in  havodtys ,  or  “  fummer  dairy- 
houfes,”  as  the  farmers  in  the  Swifs  Alps  do  in  their 
femes .  Thefe  houfes  confift  of  a  long  low  room,  with 
a  hole  at  one  end  to  let  out  the  fmoke  from  the  fire 
which  is  made  beneath.  Their  furniture  is  very  fimple; 
ftones  are  fubflituted  for  ftools,  and  their  beds  are  of 

hay. 
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bay,  ranged  along  the  Tides.  They  inanu failure  their 
(  own  clothes,  and  dye  them  with  the  lichen  omphalo'tdes 
and  lichen  parittinus ,  modes  collected  from  the  rocks. 
During  fummer  the  men  pafs  their  time  in  tending  their 
herds  or  in  making  hay,  & c.  and  the  women  in  milk¬ 
ing  or  in  making  butter  and  cheefe.  For  their  own  ufe 
they  milk  both  ewes  and  goats,  and  make  cheefe  of 
the  milk.  Their  diet  confifts  of  milk,  cheefe,  and  but- 
ter :  and  their  ordinary  drink  is  whey  ;  though  they 
have,  by  way  of  referve,  a  few  bottles  of  very  ftrong 
beer,  which  they  ufe  as  a  cordial  when  Tick.  They  are 
people  of  good  underflanding,  wary,  and  circumfpeit ; 
tall,  thin,  and  of  ftrong  conilitutions.  In  the  winter¬ 
time  they  defcend  into  the  hen-dref \  or  u  old  dwelling,” 
where  they  pafs  their  time  in  inactivity. 

The  view  from  the  highefl  peak  of  Snowdon  is  very 
extenfive.  From  it  Mr  Pennant  faw  the  county  of 
Chelter,  the  high  hills  of  Yorkfhire,  part  of  the  north  of 
.England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  a  plain  view  of  the  ille 
of  Man ;  and  that  of  Anglefea  appeared  like  a  map  ex¬ 
tended  under  his  feet,  with  every  rivulet  viXlble.  Our 
author  took  much  pains  to  have  this  view  to  advantage; 
fat  up  at  a  farm  on  the  weft  till  about  12,  and  walked 
up  the  whole  way.  The  night  was  remarkably  fine 
and  flarry  ;  towards  morning  the  flars  faded  away,  lea¬ 
ving  an  interval  of  darknefs,  which,  however,  was  foon 
diipelled  by  the  dawn  of  day.  The  body  of  the  fun  ap¬ 
peared  mofl  diftindl,  with  the  roundnefs  of  the  moon, 
before  it  appeared  too  brilliant  to  be  looked  at.  The 
Tea,  which  bounded  the  weflern  part  of  the  profpedt, 
appeared  gilt  with  the  fun-beams,  firfl  in  (lender  flreaks, 
and  at  length  glowed  with  rednefs.  The  piofpedt  was 
difclofed  like  the  gradual  drawing  up  of  a  curtain  in  a 
theatre  ;  till  at  lafl  the  heat  became  fufficiently  flrong 
.to  raife  mills  from  the  various  lakes,  which  in  a  flight 
degree  obfeured  the  profpedl.  The  fhadow  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  extended  many  miles,  and  fhowed  its  bicapitated 
form  ;  the  Wyddfa  making  one  head,  and  Crib  y  Diflill 
the  other.  At  this  time  he  counted  between  20  and 
30  lakes  either  in  Caernarvon  or  in  Merionethfhire.  In 
making  another  vifit,  the  Iky  was  obfeured  very  foon 
after  he  got  up.  A  vafl  mill  involved  the  whole  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  profpeCl  down  was  hor¬ 
rible.  It  gave  an  idea  of  numbers  of  abyffes,  concealed 
by  a  thick  fmoke  fuiioully  circulating  around  them.  Ve¬ 
ry  often  a  gufl  of  wind  made  an  opening  in  the  clouds, 
which  gave  a  fine  and  diflinCt  vifla  of  lake  and  valley. 
Sometimes  they  opened  in  one  place,  at  others  in  many 
at  once ;  exhibiting  a  mofl  flrange  and  perplexing  fight 
of  water,  fields,  rocks,  and  chafms.  They  then  elofed 
again,  and  every  thing  was  involved  in  darknefs  ;  in  a 
few  minutes  they  would  feparate  again,  and  repeat  the 
above-mentioned  fcene  with  infinite  variety.  From  this 
profpedl  our  traveller  defeended  with  great  reludlance  ; 
but  before  he  had  reached  the  place  where  his  horfes 
were  left,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  thunder  florm.  The 
rolling  of  the  thunder-claps,  being  reiterated  by  the 
mountains,  was  inexpreffibly  awful  ;  and  after  he  had 
mounted,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  being  fwept  away 
by  the  torrents  which  pouied  down  in  confequence  of 
a  very  heavy  rain. 

It  is  very  rare  (Mr  Pennant  obferves)  that  the  tra¬ 
veller  gets  a  proper  day  to  afeend  this  hill :  it  indeed 
often  appears  clear ;  but  by  the  evident  attraction  of  the 


clouds  by  this  lofty  mountain,  it  becomes  fuddenly  and  Snuf£ 
unexpectedly  enveloped  in  mill,  when  the  clouds  have  ,  Sny^er9« 
juft  before  appeared  very  high  and  very  remote.  At 
times  he  obferved  them  lower  t®  half  their  height  ;  and 
notwithftanding  they  have  been  difperfed  to  the  right 
and  left,  yet  they  have  met  from  both  fides,  and  united 
to  involve  the  iummit  in  one  great  obfeurity. 

The  height  of  Snowdon  was  meafuted,  in  1682,  by 
Mr  Cafvvell,  with  inftrunients  made  by  Flamftead  :  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  menfuration,  the  height  is  3720  feet  ; 
but  more  modern  computations  make  it  only  3 568, 
reckoning  from  the  quay  at  Caernarvon  to  the  highefl 
peak.  The  flone  that  compofes  this  mountain  is  ex- 
ceflively  hard.  Large  coarfe  cryflals,  and  frequently 
cubic  pyrites,  are  found  in  the  fiffures.  An  immenfe 
quantity  of  water  rufhes  down  the  Tides  of  Snowdon  and 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  infomuch  that  Mr  Pennant 
fuppofes,  if  colkded  into  one  flr'eam,  they  would  ex¬ 
ceed  the  waters  of  the  Thames. 

SNUFF,  a  powder  chiefly  made  of  tobacco,  the  ufe 
of  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  deferiptiou 
here. 

1  obacco  is  ufually  the  bafis  of  fnuff ;  other  matters 
being  only  added  to  give  it  a  more  agreeable  feent,  &c. 

The  kinds  of  fnuff,  and  their  feveral  names,  are  infinite, 
and  new  ones  are  daily  invented  ;  fo  that  it  would  b* 
difficult,  not  to  fay  impoftible,  to  give  a  detail  of  them. 

We  fhall  only  fay,  that  there  are  three  principal  forts  ; 
the  firfl  granulated  ;  the  fecond  an  impalpable  powder ; 
and  the  third  the  bran,  or  coarfe  part  remaining  after, 
fitting'  the  fecond  fort. 

“  Every  profeffed,  inveterate,  and  incurable  fnuff- 
taker  (fays  Lord  Stanhope),  at  a  moderate  computa¬ 
tion,  takes  one  pinch  in  ten  minutes.  Every  pinch, 
with  the  agreeable  ceremony  of  blowing  and  wiping  the 
nofe  and  other  incidental  circumflances,  confumes  a  mi¬ 
nute  and  a  half.  One  minute  and  a  half  out  of  every 
ten,  allowing  16  hours  to  a  fnuff-taking  day,  .amounts > 
to  two  hours  and  24  minutes  out  of  every  natural  day, 
or  one  day  out  of  every  ten.  One  day  out  of  every  10 
amounts  to  36  days  and  a  half  in  a  year.  Hence  if  we 
fuppofe  the  praClice  to  be  perfifted  in  40  years,  two  en¬ 
tire  years  of  the  fnuff-taker’s  life  will  be  dedicated  to 
tickling  his  nofe,  and  two  more  to  blowing  it.  The 
expence  of  fnuff,  fnuff-boxes,  and  handkerchiefs,  will  be 
the  fubjedl  of  a  fecond  effay  ;  in  which*  it  will  appear, 
that  this  luxury  encroaches  as  much  on  the  income  of 
the  fnuff-taker  as  it  does  on  his  time  ;  and  that  by  a 
proper  application  of  the  time  and  money  thus  loft  to 
the  public,  a  fund  might  be  conftitnted  for  the  difeharge 
of  the  national  debt.”  See  Nicotiana. 

SNYDERS  (Francis),  a  Flernifh  painter,  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1579,  and  bred  under  his  countryman  Hen¬ 
ry  Van  Balen.  His  genius  firfl  difplayed  itfelf  in  paint¬ 
ing  fruit  :  he  afterwards  attempted  animals,  huntings, 

&c.  in^  which  he  exceeded  all  his  predeceffors.  He 
aifo  painted  kitchens,  &c.  and  gave  dignity  to  fubjedls 
that  feemed  incapable  of  it.  He  was  made  painter  to 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabelia,  archduke  and  duchefs,  and  be¬ 
came  attached  to  the  ho  ufe  of  the  cardinal  infant  of 
Spain.  '[  he  king  of  Spain  and  the  eledlor  Palatine 
adorned  their  palaces  with  huntings  by  this  artift.  Ru¬ 
bens,  Jordaens,  and  Snyders,  ufed  to  co-operate  in  the 
enriching  of  each  other’s  pidlures  according  to  their 

feveral 
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-filh,  feveral  talents ;  and  thu3  they  became  more  valuable 
ar-  than  if  finifhed  by  either  of  them  fingly.  Snyders  died 
v  '  in  1 6  ^7. 

SOAL-fish,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pleuronec- 
tes. 

SOAP,  a  compofition  of  cauftic,  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
Bnd  oil,  fometimes  hard  and  dry,  lometimes  foft  and  li¬ 
quid  ;  much  ufed  in  wafhing,  whitening  linens,  and  by 
dyers  and  fullers. — Soap  may  be  made  by  feveral  me¬ 
thods,  which,  however,  all  depend  upon  the  fame  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  foap  which  is  ufed  in  medicine  is  made 
without  heat.  See  Chemistry,  n°  1026. 

In  manufactures  where  large  quantities  of  it  are  pre¬ 
pared,  foap  is  made  with  heat.  A  lixivium  of  quicklime 
and  foda  is  made,  but  is  lefs  concentrated  than  that 
above  referred  to,  and  only  fo  much  that  it  can  fuftain 
a  frefh  egg.  A  part  of  this  lixivium  is  to  be  even  di¬ 
luted  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of  olives. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  put  on  a  gentle  fire,  and  agita¬ 
ted,  that  the  union  may  be  accelerated.  When  the  mix¬ 
ture  begins  to  unite  well,  the  reft  of  the  lixivium  is  to  be 
added  to  it ;  and  the  whole  is  to  be  digefted  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  till  the  foap  be  completely  made.  A 
trial  is  to  be  made  of  it,  to  examine  whether  the  juft 
proportion  of  oil  and  alkali  has  been  obferved.  Good 
foap  of  this  kind  ouxht  to  be  firm,  and  very  white  when 
cold  ;  not  fubjcCl  to  become  moift  by  expofure  to  air, 
and  entirely  mifcible  with  pure  water,  to  which  it  com¬ 
municates  a  milky  appearance,  but  without  any  drops 
of  oil  floating  on  the  furface.  When  the  foap  has  not 
thefe  qualities,  the  combination  has  not  been  well  made, 
or  the  quantity  of  fait  or  of  oil  is  too  great,  which  faults 
mud  be  correCted. 

In  foft  or  liquid  foaps,  green  or  black  foaps,  cheaper 
oils  are  employed,  as  oil  of  nuts,  of  hemp,  of  fifh,  &c. 
Thefe  foaps,  excepting  in  confidence,  are  not  eflentially 
different  from  white  foap. 

Fixed  alkalis  are  much  difpofed  to  unite  with  oils 
that  are  not  volatile,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  fince 
this  union  can  be  made  even  without  heat.  The  com¬ 
pound  refulting  from  this  union  partakes  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  properties  of  oil  and  of  alkali  5  but  thefe 
properties  are  modified  and  tempered  by  each  other, 
according  to  the  general  rule  of  combinations.  Alkali 
formed  into  foap  has  not  nearly  the  fame  acrimony  as 
when  it  is  pure  ;  it  is  even  deprived  of  almoft  all  its 
caufticity,  and  its  other  faline  alkaline  properties  are 
nlmoft  entirely  abolilhed.  The  fame  oil  contained  in 
foap  is  lefs  combuftible  than  when  pure,  from  its  union 
with  the  alkali,  which  is  an  uninflammable  body.  It 
is  mifcible,  or  even  foluble,  in  water,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  by  means  of  the  alkali.  Soap  is  entirely  foluble 
in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  ftill  better  in  aquavitse  Sharpened 
by  a  little  alkaline  fait,  according  to  an  obfervation  of 
Mr  Geoffrey. 

The  manufaClurc  of  foap  in  London  firft  began  in 
the  year  1524  ;  before  which  time  this  city  was  ferved 
with  white  foap  from  foreign  countries,  and  with  grey 
foap  fpeckled  with  white  from  Briftol,  which  was  fold 
for  a  penny  a  pound ;  and  alfo  with  black  foap,  which 
fold  for  a  halfpenny  the  pound. 

The  principal  foaps  of  our  own  manufa&ure  are  the 
foft,  the  hard,  and  the  ball  foap.  The  foft  foap  is  ei¬ 
ther  white  or  green.  The  proofs  of  making  each  of 
thefe  fhall  now  be  deferibed* 


Green  foft  foap .  The  chief  ingredients  ufed  in  ma¬ 
king  this  are  lees  drawn  from  pot-afh  and  lime,  boiled 
up  with  tallow  and  oil.  Firft,  the  ley  of  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength  (which  muft  be  eftimated  by  the  weight 
of  the  liquor),  and  tallow,  are  put  into  the  copper  to¬ 
gether,  and  as  foon  as  they  boil  up  the  oil  is  added  ; 
the  fire  is  then  damped  or  (topped  up,  while  the  ingre¬ 
dients  remain  in  the* copper  to  unite;  when  they  arc 
united,  the  copper  is  again  mae’e  to  boil,  being  fed  or 
filled  with  lees  as  it  boils,  till  there  be  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  put  into  it;  then  it  i3  boiled  off  and  put  into  caik3. 
When  this  foap  is  firft  made  it  appears  uniform  ;  but 
in  about  a  week’s  time  the  tallow  feparates  from  the 
oil  into  thofe  white  grains  which  we  fee  in  common 
foap.  Soap  thus  made  would  appear  yellow,  but  by  a 
mixture  of  indigo  added  at  the  end  of  the  boiling,  it  is 
rendered  green,  that  being  the  colour  which  refults 
from  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  bine. 

White  foap.  Of  this  one  fort  is  made  after  the  fame  man* 
ner  as  green  loft  foap,  oil  alone  excepted,  which  is  not 
ufed  in  white*  The  other  fort  of  white  foft  foap  is 
made  from  the  lees  of  allies  of  lime  boiled  up  two  diffe¬ 
rent  times  with  tallow.  Firft,  a  quantity  of  lees  and 
tallow  are  put  into  the  copper  together,  and  kept  boil¬ 
ing,  being  ted  with  lees  as  they  boil,  until  the  whole  rs 
boiled  fufiiciently  ;  then  the  lees  are  feparated  or  dif- 
charged  from  the  tallowifh  part,  which  part  is  removed 
into  a  tub,  and  the  lees  are  thrown  away  ;  this  is  called 
the  JirJl  half  boll :  then  the  copper  is  filled  again  with 
frefh  tallow  and  lees,  and  the  firft  half-boil  is  put  out 
of  the  tub  into  the  copper  a  fecond  time,  where  it  is 
kept  boiling  with  frefh  lees  and  tallow  till  the  foap  is 
produced.  It  is  then  put  out  of  the  copper  into  the 
fame  fort  of  cafks  as  are  ufed  for  green  foft  foap.  The 
common  foft  foap  ufed  about  London,  generally  of  a 
greenilh  hue,  with  fome  white  lumps,  is  prepared  chief¬ 
ly  with  tallow :  a  blackifh  fort,  more  common  in  fome 
other  places,  is  faid  to  be  made  with  whale  oil. 

Hard  foab  is  made  with  lees  from  afhes  and  tallow, 
and  is  moft  commonly  boiled  twice  :  the  firft,  called  the 
half  boil ,  hath  the  fame  operation  as  the  firft  lialf-boil  of 
foft  white  foap.  Then  the  copper  is  charged  with  frefh 
lees  again,  and  the  firft  half  boil  put  into  it,  where  it 
is  kept  boiling,  and  fed  with  Ices  as  it  boils,  till  it  grains 
or  is  boiled  enough;  then  the  ley  is  difeharged  from  it, 
and  the  foap  put  into  a  frame  to  cool  and  harden.  Com¬ 
mon  fait  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  purpofe  of  graining  the 
foap  ;  for  when  the  oil  or  tallow  has  been  united  with 
the  ley,  after  a  little  boiling,  a  quantity  of  fait  is  thrown 
into  the  mafs,  which  diffolving  readily  in  water,  but 
not  in  the  oil  or  tallow,  draws  out  the  water  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree,  fo  that  the  oil  or  tallow  united  with 
the  fait  of  the  ley  fwims  on  the  top.  When  the  ley  is 
of  a  proper  ftrength,  lefs  fait  is  neceffary  to  raife  the 
curd  than  when  it  is  too  weak.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  no  certain  time  for  bringing  off  a  boiling 
of  any  of  thefe  forts  of  foap ;  it  frequently  takes  up 
part  of  two  days. 

Ball Joapt  commonly  ufed  in  the  north,  is  made  with 
lees  from  allies  and  tallow.  The  lees  are  put  into  the 
copper,  and  boiled  till  the  watery  part  is  quite  gone, 
and  there  remains  nothing  in  the  copper  but  a  fort  of 
faline  matter  (the  very  ftrength  or  effence  of  the  ley)  ; 
to  this  the  tallow  is  put,  and  the  copper  is  kept  boil¬ 
ing  and  ftirring  for  above  half  an  hour,  in  which  time 
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the  foap  is  made  ;  and  then  it  is  put  out  of  the  eop- 
per  into  tubs  or  bafkets  with  (beets  in  them,  and  imme¬ 
diately  (whilft  loft)  made  into  balls.  It  requires  near 
24  hours  in  this  procefs  to  boil  away  the  watery  part 
of  the  ley. 

When  oil  unites  with  alkali  in  the  formation  of  foap, 
it  is  little  altered  in  the  eonneChon  of  its  principles  ; 
for  it  may  be  feparated  from  the  alkali  by  decompofing 
foap  with  any  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  nearly  in  its 
original  ft  ate. 

Concerning  the  deeompofition  of  foap  by  means  of 
acids,  we  muff  obfcrve,  fir  ft,  that  all  acids,  even  the 
weak  eft  vegetable  aeids,  may  oceafion  this  decompofi- 
tion,  becaufe  every  one  of  them  has  a  greater  affinity 
than  oil  with  fixed  alkali.  Secondly,  thefe  acids,  even 
when  united  with  any  bafts,  excepting  fixed  alkali,  are 
capable  of  oecafioning  the  fame  deeompofition  ;  whence 
all  ammoniacal  falts,  all  falts  with  bafts  of  earth,  and  all 
thofe  with  metallic  bafes,  are  eapable  of  decompofing 
foap,  in  the  fame  manner  as  difengaged  acids  are  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  oil  feparated  from  the  fixed  al¬ 
kali,  by  the  acid  of  thefe  falts,  may  unite  more  or  lefs 
intimately  with  the  fubftanee  which  was  the  bafts  of  the 
neutral  fait  employed  for  the  deeompofition. 

Soap  may  alfo  be  decompofed  by  diftillation,  as  Le- 
mery  has  done.  When  firfl  expoied  to  fire,  it  yields  a 
phlegm  called  by  him  a  J pint ;  which  neverthelefs  is 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but  fome  water  which  enters 
into  the  compofition  of  foap.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  coloured  and  empyreumatic  as  the  fire  is  increa- 
fed,  which  (hows  that  it  contains  the  molt  fubtle  part 
of  the  oil.  It  feems  even  to  raife  along  with  it,  by 
help  of  the  oil  and  aCtion  of  the  fire,  a  fmall  part  of  the 
alkali  of  the  foap  :  for,  as  the  fame  ehemift  obferves,  it 
cecafions  a  precipitate  in  a  folution  of  corrofive  fubli- 
mate.  After  this  phlegm  the  oil  rifes  altered,  precife- 
ly  as  if  it  had  been  diftilled  from  quieklime,  that  is, 
empyreumatic,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  at  firft  fuffi- 
ciently  fubtle  and  afterwards  thicker.  An  alkalire  re- 
fiduous  coal  remains  in  the  retort,  conftfling  chiefly  of 
the  mineral  alkali  contained  in  the  foap,  and  which  may 
be  difengaged  from  the  coal  by  calcination  in  an  open 
fire,  and  obtained  in  its  pure  flate. 

Alkaline  foaps  are  very  ufeful  in  many  arts  and  trades, 
and  alfo  in  chemiftry  and  medicine.  Their  principal  uti¬ 
lity  eonfifts  in  a  deterfive  quality  that  they  receive  from 
their  alkali,  which,  although  it  is  in  fome  meafure  fatura- 
ted  with  oil,  is  yet  capable  of  aCting  upon  oily  matters, 
and  of  rendering  them  faponaceous  and  miicible  with 
water.  Hence  foap  is  very  ufeful  to  clcanfe  any  fub- 
ftances  from  all  fat  matters  with  which  they  happen  to 
be  foiled.  Soap  is  therefore  daily  ufed  for  the  wafhing 
and  whitening  of  linen,  for  the  cleanfing  of  woollen  - 
cloths  from  oil,  and  for  whitening  filk  and  freeing  it 
from  the  reftnous  varnifh  with  whieh  it  is  naturally  co¬ 
vered.  Pure  alkaline  lixiviums  being  capable  of  diffol- 
ving  oils  more  effectually  than  foap,  might  be  employed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  ;  but  when  this  adlivity  is  not 
mitigated  by  oil,  as  it  is  in  foap,  they  are  capable  of  al¬ 
tering,  and  even  of  deftroying  entirely  by  their  caufti- 
city,  moft  fubftances,  efpecialiy  animal  matters,  as  filk, 
wool,  and  others  :  whereas  foap  cleanfes  from  oil  almoft 
as  effe&ually  as  pure  alkali,  without  danger  of  altering 
©r  deftroying  ;  which  renders  it  very  ufeful. 

Soap  was  imperfe&ly  known  to  the  ancients,  It  ig 
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mentioned  by  Pliny  as  made  of  fat  and  allies,  and  as  an 
invention  of  the  Gauls.  Aretasus  and  others  inform  us, 
that  the  Greeks  obtained  their  knowledge  of  its  medi¬ 
cal  ufe  from  the  Romans.  Its  virtues,  according  to 
Bergius,  are  detergent,  refolvent,  and  aperient,  and  its 
ufe  reeommended  in  jaundiee,  gout,  calculous  complaints, 
and  in  obflruCtions  of  the  vifeera.  The  efficaey  of  foap 
in  the  firft  of  thefe  difeafes  was  experienced  by  Sylvius, 
and  ft  nee  recommended  very  generally  by  various  au¬ 
thors  who  have  written  on  this  complaint ;  and  it  has 
alio  been  thought  of  ufe  in  fupplying  the  place  of  bile 
in  the  primas  vise.  The  utility  of  this  medicine  in  i&e- 
rical  cafes  was  inferred  chiefly  from  its  fuppofed  power 
of  diffolving  biliary  concretions  ;  but  this  medicine  has 
loft  much  of  its  reputation  in  jaundiee,  ftnee  it  is  now 
known  that  gall  (tones  have  been  found  in  many  after 
death  who  had  been  daily  taking  foap  forfeveral  months 
and  even  years.  Of  its  good  effe&s  in  urinary  calcu¬ 
lous  affections,  we  have  the  teftimony  of  feveral, '  efpe¬ 
cialiy  when  diffolved  in  lime-water,  by  which  its  efficaey 
is  confiderably  increafed  ;  for  it  thus  becomes  a  power¬ 
ful  folvent  of  m ueus,  which  an  ingenious  modern  author 
fuppefes  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  formation  of  cal¬ 
culi  :  it  is,  however,  only  in  the  incipient  Hate  of  the 
difeafe  that  thefe  remedies  promife  effectual  benefit  ; 
though  they  generally  abate  the  more  violent  fymptoms 
where  they  cannot  remove  the  eaufe.  With  Boerhaave 
foap  was  a  general  medieine :  for  as  he  attributed  moil 
complaints  to  vife idity  of  the  fluids,  he,  and  moft  of  the 
Boerhaavian  fchool,  preferibed  it  in  conjunction  with 
different  reftnous  and  other  fubftances,  in  gout,  rlieu- 
matifm,  and  various  vifceral  complaints.  Soap  is  alfo 
externally  employed  as  a  refolvent,  and  gives  name  to 
feveral  offieinal  preparations. 

From  the  properties  of  foap  we  may  know  that  it 
muft  be  a  very  effectual  and  convenient  anti-acid.  It 
abforbs  acids  as  powerfully  as  pure  alkalis  and  abfor- 
bent  earths,  without  having  the  eaufticity  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  without  opprefling  the  flomach  by  its  weight 
like  the  latter. 

Laftly,  we  may  perceive  that  foap  muft  be  one  of 
the  beft  of  all  antidotes  to  flop  quickly,  and  with  the 
leaft  inconvenience,  the  bad  effeCts  of  aeid  corrofive  poi- 
fons,  as  aquafortis,  corrofive  fublimate,  &c. 

Soap  imported  is  fubjeCt  by  10  Ann.  cap.  19.  to  a 
duty  of  2d.  a  pound  (over  and  above  former  duties) 
and  by  12  Ann.  flat.  2.  cap.  9.  to  the  farther  fum  of 
1  d.  a  pound.  And  by  the  fame  aCts,  the  duty  on  foap 
made  in  the  kingdom  is  Gd.  a  pound.  By  17  G.  III. 
cap.  52.  no  perfon  within  the  limits  of  the  head  office 
of  excife  in  London  fhall  be  permitted  to  make  any 
foap  unlefs  he  occupy  a  tenement  of  10  L  a  year, 
be  affeffed,  and  pay  the  parifh  rates  ;  or  elfewhere, 
unlefs  he  be  affeffed,  and  pay  to  church  and  poor. 
Places  of  making  are  to  be  entered  on  pain  of  50 1. 
and  covers  and  loeks  to  be  provided  under  a  forfeiture 
of  100 1. ;  the  furnace-door  of  every  utenftl  ufed  in  the 
manufacture  of  foap  fhall  be  locked  by  the  excife  offi- 
foon  as  the  fire  is  damped  or  drawn  out,  and 
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faftenings  provided,  under  the  penalty  of  50 1. 5  and 
opening  or  damaging  fuch  faftening  incurs  a  penalty  of 
i  ool.  Officers  are  required  to  enter  and  furvey  at  all 

times,  by  day  or  night,  and  the  penalty  of  obftru&ing 
is  20  1.  and  they  may  unlock  and  examine  every  copper, 
kc,  between  the  hours  of  five  in  the  morning  and  ele* 
®  vcm 
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y&n  in  the  evening,  snd  the  penalty  of  obftrufting  is 
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iooi.  , Every  maker  of  foap  before  he  begins  any  ma¬ 
king,  if  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  (hall  give  1  2  hours, 
if  elfewhere  24  hours,  notice  in  writing  to  the  officer, 
of  the  time  when  he  intends  to  begin,  on  pain  of  50  1. 

No  maker  fhall  remove  any  foap  unfurveyed  on  pain  of 
20 1.  without  giving  proper  notice  of  his  intention. 
And  if  any  maker  fhall  conceal  any  foap  or  materials, 
he  fhall  forfeit  the  fame,  and  alfo  500 1.  Every  barrel 
of  foap  fhall  contain  2  <?6  lb.  avoirdupois,  half  barrel 
128  lb.  firkin  641b.  half-firkin  3  z lb-  befides  the  weight 
or  tare  of  each  cafk  :  and  all  foap,  excepting  hard  cake 
foap  and  ball  foap,  fhall  be  put  into  fuch  cafks  and  no 
other,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  $  1.  The  maker  fhall 
weekly  enter  in  writing  at  the  next  office  the  foap.made 
by  him  in  each  week,  with  the  weight  and  quantity  at 
each  boiling,  on  pain  of  50  l.  ;  and  within  one  week 
after  entry  clear  off  the  duties,  on  pain  of  double  duty. 
See,  befides  the  ftatutes  above  cited,  5  Geo.  III.  cap.  43. 

12  Geo.  III.  cap.  46.  11  Geo.  cap.  30.  1  Geo.  flat.  2. 
cap.  36. 

Starkey’s  Soap .  See  Chemistry,  n°  1027. 

Acid  Sojp.  This  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  con¬ 
centrated  acids  to  the  expreffed  oils.  Thus  the  oil  is 
rendered  partially  foluble  in  water  ;  but  the  union  is  not 
fufficiently  complete  to  anfwer  any  valuable  purpofe. 
SoAP-Berry  Tree.  Sec  Satindus. 

SoAP-Earth.  See  Steatites. 

SOAPWORT.  See  Saponaria. 

SOC  (Sax.),  fignifies  power  or  liberty  to  minifter 
juflice  or  execute  laws  :  alfo  the  circuit  or  territory 
wherein  fuch  power  is  exercifed.  Whence  our  law- 
Latin  word  focca  is  ufed  for  a  feigniory  or  lordfhip  en- 
franchifed  by  the  king,  with  the  liberty  of  holding  or 
keeping  a  court  of  his  fockmen  :  And  this  kind  of  li¬ 
berty  continues  in  divers  parts  of  England  to  this  day, 
and  is  known  by  the  names  of  foke  and  foken. 

SOCAGE,  in  its  mod  general  and  extenfive  fignifi- 
cation,  feems  to  denote  a  tenure  by  any  certain  and 
determinate  fervice.  And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  by  our 
ancient  writers  constantly  put  in  oppofition  to  chivalry 
or  knight-fervice,  where  the  render  was  precarious  and 
uncertain.  The  fervice  mull  therefore  be  certain,  in  or¬ 
der  to  denominate  it  focage  ;  as  to  hold  by  fealty  and 
20s.  rent;  or,  by  homage,  fealty,  and  20s.  rent ;  or, 
by  homage  and  fealty  without  rent ;  or,  by  fealty  and 
certain  corporal  fervice,  as  ploughing  the  lord’s  land  for 
three  days  ;  or,  by  fealty  only  without  any  other  fer¬ 
vice  :  for  all  tliefe  are  tenures  in  focage. 

Socage  is  of  two  forts :  /r^-focage,  where  the  fer- 
vices  are  not  only  certain  but  honourable  ;  and  villein - 
focage,  where  the  fervices,  though  certain,  are  of  a  bafer 
nature  (fee  Villenage).  Such  as  hold  by  the  former 
tenure  are  called,  in  Glanvil  and  other  fubfequent  au¬ 
thors,  by  the  name  of  liberi  fokemanni ,  or  tenants  in  free- 
focage.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  appella¬ 
tion  /&r,  which  fignifies  liberty  or  privilege  ;  and,  being 
joined  to  an  ufual  termination,  is  called  focage ,  in  La¬ 
tin  focagiutn  ;  figni Tying  thereby  a  free  or  privileged  te¬ 
nure. 

It  feems  probable  that  the  focage-tenures  were  the 
relics  of  Saxon  liberty;  retained  by  fuch  perfons  as  had 
neither  forfeited  them  to  the  king,  nor  been  obliged  to 
exchange  their  tenure  for  the  more  honourable,  as  it 
was  called,  but  at  the  fame  time  more  burthenfome,  te- 
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in  the  tenure  which  prevails  in  Kent,  called  gavelkind,  %f~m  vrw 
which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  fpecies  of  fo- 
cage-tenure  5  the  prefervation  whereof  inviolate  from 
the  innovations  of  the  Norman  conqueror  is  a  fa  &  uni- 
verfally  known.  And  thofe  who  thus  preferved  their 
liberties  were  faid  to  hold  in  free  and  common  focage. 

As  therefore  the  grand  criterion  and  diftinguifning 
mark  of  this  fpecies  of  tenure  are  the  having  its  riders 
or  fervices  afeertained,  it  will  include  under  it,all  other 
methods  of  holding  free  lands  by  certain  and  invariable 
rents  and  duties  ;  and  in  particular,  Petit  Serjeant, 

Tenure  in  Burgage ,  and  Gavelkind.  See  thefe  ar¬ 
ticles.  1 

SOCIETY,  a  number  of  rational  and  moral  be- Definition, 
ings,  united  for  their  common  preiervation  and  happi- 
neis.  a  « 

There  are  fhoals  of  fifties,  herds  of  quadrupeds,  and  How  far 
flocks  of  birds.  But  till  obfervation  enable  us  to  de-  brutes  are 

termine  with  greater  certainty,  how  far  the  inferior  ani-aaf*ciai° 
mals  are  able  to  look  through  a  feries  of  means  to  the  ftate. 
end  which  thefe  are  calculated  to  produce,  how  far 
their  conduct  may  be  influenced  by  the  hope  of  re¬ 
ward  and  the  fear  of  punifhment,  and  whether  they  are 
at  all  capable  of  moral  diftin&ions — we  cannot  with 
propriety  apply  to  them  the  term  Society.  We  call 
crows,  and  beavers,  and  feveral  other  fpecies  of  animals, 
gregarious  ;  but  it  is  hardly  good  Englifh  to  fay  that 
they  are  foetal.  ^ 

It  is  only  human  fociety,  then,  that  can  become  the  Mankind 
fubje£fc  of  our  prefent  inveftigation.  The  phenomena  the  only 
which  it  prefents  are  highly  worthy  of  our  notice. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  each  individual  evi-!^st“  Q'nf 
dently  derives  from  living  in  a  focial  {late  ;  and  fo  help-obfervatj0n 
lefs  does  any  human  being  appear  in  a  folitary  hate,  4 
that  we  are  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  if  there  ever  A  focial 
was  a  period  at  which  mankind  were  folitary  beings, 
that  period  could  not  be  of  long  duration  ;  for  their 
averfion  to  folitude  and  love  of  fociety  would  foon  in¬ 
duce  them  to  enter  into  focial  union.  Such  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  which  we  are  led  to  conceive,  when  we  compare 
our  own  condition  as  members  of  civilized  and  en¬ 
lightened  fociety  with  that  of  the  brutes  around  us,  or 
with  that  of  favages  in  the  earlier  and  ruder  periods  of 
focial  life.  When  we  hear  of  Indians  wandering  naked 
through  the  woods,  deftitute  of  arts,  un {killed  in  agri¬ 
culture,  fcarce  capable  of  moral  diftin&ions,  void  of  all 
religious  fentiments,  or  pofTefied  with  the  moft  abfurd 
notions  concerning  fuperior  powers,  and  procuring 
means  of  fubfiftence  in  a  manner  equally  precarious  with 
that  of  the  beafts  of  prey — we  look  down  with  pity  on 
their  condition,  or  turn  from  it  with  horror.  When 
we  view  the  order  of  cultivated  fociety,  and  confider 
our  inftitutions,  arts,  and  manners — we  rejoice  over  our 
fuperior  wifdom  and  happinefs. 

Man- in  a  civilized  ftate  appears  a  being  of  a  fuperior 
order  to  man  in  a  favage  ftate ;  yet  fome  philofophera 
tell  us,  that  it  is  only  he  who,  having  been  educated  in 


fociety,  has  been  taught  to  depend  upon  others,  that 
can  be  helplefs  or  miferahle  when  placed  in  a  folitary 
Rate,  They  view  the  favage  who  exerts  himfelf  with 
intrepidity  to  fupply  his  wants,  or  bears  them  with  for* 
titude,  as  the  greatefl  hero,  and  pofleffing  the  greatefl 
happinefs.  And  therefore  if  we  agree  with  them,  that 
the  propenfities  of  nature  may  have  prompted  men  to 
7  enter 
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«  Soc*etr>  ,  enter  into  food  union,  though  they  may  have  hoped 
to  enjoy  fuperior  fecurity  and  happinefg  by  engaging 
to  protect  and  fupport  each  other,  we  muft  conclude 
that  the  Author  of  the  univerfe  has  deftined  man  to  at¬ 
tain  greater  dignity  and  happinefs  in  a  favage  and  fo- 
litary  than  in  a  focial  ftate  ;  and  therefore  that  thofe 
difpofitions  and  views  which  lead  ns  to  fociety  are  fal¬ 
lacious  and  inimical  to  our  real  intereft. 

Whatever  be  the  fuppofed  advantages  of  a  folitary 
fiate,  certain  it  is  that  mankind,  at  the  earlieft  periods, 
were  united  in  fociety.  Various  theories  have  been 
formed  concerning  the  circumftances  and  principles 
which  gave  rife  to  this  union  :  but  we  have  elfewhere 
fhown,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  founded  in  er¬ 
ror;  that  they  fnppofe  the  original  Hate  of  man  to  have 
been  that  of  favages  ;  and  that  fuch  a  fuppofition  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  the  moft  authentic  records  of  antiquity, 
lor  though  the  records  of  the  earlier  ages  are  gene¬ 
rally  obfeure,  fabulous,  and  imperfeft ;  yet  happily 
there  is  one  free  from  the  imperfe&ions  of  the  reft,  and 
of  undoubted  authenticity,  to  which  we  may  fafely  have 
fSee  ^-recourfet  This  record  is  the  Pentateuch  of  Mofes, 

7  .  lch  Prefcnts  us  with  a  genuine  account  of  the  origin 

ot  man  and  of  fociety,  perfe&ly  confonant  to  what  we 
s  have  laid  down  in  the  article  referred  to  (fee  Savage). 

Firft  ftate  According  to  Mofes,  the  fir  ft  fociety  was  that  of  a 
according  an(1  W1&  united  111  the  bonds  of  marriage  :  the 

toauthen-  lirfl  government  that  of  a  father  and  hufhand,  the  maf- 
tic  hiftory.  ter  of  his  family.  Men  lived  together  under  the  patriar- 
chal  form  of  government  while  they  employed  themfelves 
chiefly  m  tending  flocks  and  herds.  Children  in  fuch 
circumftances  cannot  foon  rife  to  an  equality  with  their 
parents,  where  a  man’s  importance  depends  on  his  pro¬ 
perty,  not  on  his  abilities.  When  flocks  and  herds  are 
the  chief  articles  of  property,  the  fon  can  only  obtain 
thefe  from  his  father;  in  general  therefore  the  fon  muft  be 
entirely  dependent  on  the  father  for  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence.  If  the  parent  during  his  life  beftow  on  his  children 
any  part  of  his  property,  he  may  do  it  on  fuch  conditions 
as  mall  make  their  dependence  upon  him  continue  till 
the  period  of  his  death.  When  the  community  are  by 
this  event  deprived  of  their  head,  inftead  of  continuing 
in  a  ftate  of  union,  and  fele&ing  fome  one  from  amoncr 
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attention  from  the  management  of  flocks  to  the  culti- 
vation  of  the  ground.  Next,  thefe  hulbandmen  improve  ’ 
them  powers,  and  better  their  condition,  by  becoming 
artizans  and  merchants  ;  and  the  beginning  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  is  the  boundary  between  barbarity  and  civiliza- 
tion.  J 


Sorted 


themfelves  whom  they  may  inveft  with  the  authority  of  fill™  7  u  T?  improvement ;  we  may  ea- 
?  parent,  they  feparaLhJfo  t  **4 
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r  thCy  feParace  into  fo  manydiftin&  tribes,  each 

lubje&ed  to  the  authority  of  a  different  lord,  the  mafter 
of  the  family,  and  the  proprietor  of  all  the  flocks  and 
herds  belonging  to  it.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  firft 
locieties  which  the  narrative  of  Mofes  exhibits  to  our 
6  attention. 

Theories  of  Thofe  philofophers  who  have  made  fociety,  in  its  va 


1  hefe  are  the  ftages  through  which  they  who  have 
employed  themfelves  on  the  natural  hiftory  of  fociety 
have  generally  conducted  mankind  in  their  progrefs 
from  rudenefs  to  refinement :  but  they  feem  to  have 
,  thf  ,manner  in  which  mankind  were  at  firft 
eitabhlhed  oil  this  earth;  for  the  circumftances  in  which 
the  parents  of  the  human  race  were  originally  placed  ; 
for  the  degree  of  knowledge  communicated  to  them  ; 
and  for  the  mftruftion  which  they  mull  have  been  ca- 
pable  ot  communicating  to  their  poftcrity.  They  ra¬ 
ther  appear  to  confider  the  inhabitants  of  every  diffe- 
rent  region  of  the  globe  a*  aborigines,  fpringing  at 
firit  from  the  ground,  or  dropped  on  the  lpot  which 
they  inhabit  ;  no  lefs  ignorant  than  infants  of  the  na- 
ture  and  relations  of  the  objefts  around  them,  and  of 
the  purpofes  which  they  may  accomplilh  by  the  exer- 
cile  of  their  organs  and  faculties. 

The  a b furd it y  of  this  theory  has  been  fully  demon-  Are  find, 
ftrated  in  another  place  :  and  if  we  agree  to  receive  the ful. 
Mofa.c  account  of  the  original  eftablilhment  of  man- 
kmd,  we  /hall  be  led  to  view  the  phenomena  of  focial 
life  in  a  hght  very  different.  We  muft  firft  allow,  that 
though  many  of  the  rudeft  tribes  are  found  in  the  ftate 
°f”'  yet  the  hunting  or  fifliing  ftate 

cannot  have  been  invariably  the  primary  form  of  fociety. 
Notwtthftandmg  the  powers  with  which  we  are  endow- 
ed,  we  are  in  a  great  meafure  the  creatures  of  circum- 
ltances.  Phyiical  caufes  exert,  though  indirectly,  a 
mighty  influence  in  forming  the  charafter  and  direft- 
mg  the  exertions  of  the  human  race.  From  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  Mofes  we  gather,  that  the  firft  focieties  of 
men  lived  under  the  patriarchal  form  of  government, 
and  employed  themfelves  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  and  the  management  of  flocks.  And  as  we 
know  that  mankind,  being  fubjefted  to  the  Influence 
botn  of  phyfical  and  moral  caufes,  are  no  lefs  liable  to 
degeneracy  than  capable  of  improvement ;  we  may  ea- 
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‘ rious  “aKes  between  rudenefs  and  refinement,  the  fubieft 
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cerning  ihe.  their  lpeculations,  have  generally  confide  red  mankind, 
orijrifi  of  in  whatever  region  of  the  globe/  and  under  whatever 
climate,  as  proceeding  uniformly  through  certain  regu^ 
lar  gradations  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  They 
legard  them,  firft,  as  gaining  a  precarious  fubfiftence  by 
gathering  the  fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  preying 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  if  placed  on  the  fea 
ftiore,  or  along  the  banks  of  large  rivers;  or  hunting 
wild  beafts,  if  in  a  lituation  where  thefe  are  to  be  found 
in  abundance,  without  foreftght  or  indnftry  to  provide 
for  future  wants  when  the  prefent  call  of  appetite  is  gra- 
infied.  Next,  they  fay,  man  rifes  to  the  fhepherd  ftate, 
and  next  to  that  of  hufbandmen,  when  they  turn  their 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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original  pair,  and  though  enlightened  with  much  tradi- 
tionary  knowledge  relative  to  the  arts  of  life,  the  order 
of  fociety,  moral  dilhnftrons,  and  religious  obligations- 
yet  as  they  were  gradually,  and  by  various  accidents 
dffperfed  over  the  earth,  being  removed  to  fixations 
m  which  the  arts  with  which  they  were  acquainted 
could  out  little  avail  them,  where  indnftry  was  over- 
powered,  or  indolence  encouraged  by  the  feverity  or 
the  profufion  of  nature,  they  might  degenerate  and  fall 
into  a  condition  almoft  as  humble  and  precarious  as 
that  of  the  brutal  tribes.  Other  moral  caufes  might 
alfo  concur  to  debale  or  elevate  the  human  charafter  in 
that  early  period.  The  particular  charafter  of  tlie  ori- 
gmal  fettlers  in  any  region,  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  connefted  with  one  another,  and  the  arts  which 
they  were  boft  qualified  to  exercife,  with  various  other 
caufes  of  a  nnular  nature,  would  have  confiderable  in- 
liuence  in  determining  the  charafter  of  the  fociety. 

When  laying  aiide  the  fpirit  ol  theory  and  fvftem, 
we  fet  ourfelves,  with  due  humility,  to  trace  fafts,  and 
to  hften  to  evidence,  though  our  difeoveries  may  be 
4  C  fewer 
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Society,  fewer  than  we  fhould  otherwife  fancy  them ;  yet  the 
*'r"’  v  knowledge  which  we  tlms  acquire  will  he  more  ufeful 
and  folid,  and  our  fpeculations  more  confident  with  the 
fpirit  of  true  philofophy.  Here,  though  we  learn  from 
the  information  of  the  facrcd  writings,  that  the  fird 
family  of  mankind  was  not  cruelly  expofed  in  this 
world,  as  children  whom  the  inhumanity  of  their  parents 
induces  them  to  defert  ;  yet  we  are  not,  in  confequence 
of  admitting  this  fa<d,  laid  under  any  necefiity  of  deny¬ 
ing  or  explaining  away  any  of  the  other  phenomena 
which  occur  to  our  obfervation  when  tracing  the  natu. 
ral  hiflory  of  fociety.  Tradition  may  be  corrupted  ; 
arts  and  fciences  may  be  lod  ;  the  fublimed  religious 
chxdrines  may  be  dcbafed  into  abfurdity. 

If  then  we  are  defirous  of  furveying  fociety  in  its  ru- 
ded  form,  we  mud  look,  not  to  the  earlied  period  of 
its  exidencc,  but  to  thofe  didri£ts  of  the  globe  where 
external  cireumdances  concur  to  drive  them  into  a  date 
of  dupidity  and  wretchednefs.  _  Thus  in  many  places  of 
the  happy  clime  of  Afia,  which  a  variety  of  ancient  re¬ 
cords  concur  with  the  facred  writings  in  reprefenting 
as  the  fird  peopled  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  cannot  trace 
the  form  of  fociety  backwards  beyond  the  fhepherd 
date.  In  that  date  indeed  the  bonds  which  conne& 
fociety  extend  not  to  a  wide  range  of  individuals,  and 
men  remain  for  a  long  period  in  didindl  families  ;  but 
$  yet  that  date  is  highly  favourable  to  knowledge,  to 
Yet  n,  f  >me  happinefs,  and  to  virtue.  Again,  the  torrid  and  the 
particular  frozen  regions  of  the  earth,  though  probably  peopled 
realized*  at  a  ^ater  Per^°^»  a°d  by  tribes  fprung  from  the  fame 
dock  with  the  fhepherds  of  Afia,  have  yet  exhibited 
mankind  in  a  much  lower  date*  It  is  in  the  parched 
deferts  of  Africa  and  the  wilds  of  America  that  human 
beings  have  been  found  in  a  condition  approaching  the 
neared  to  that  of  the  brutes. 

Wc  m?,y  therefore  with  feme  propriety  defert  the 
order  of  time,  and  take  a  view  ot  the  different  dnges 
through  which  philofopbers  have  confidered  mankind 
sis  advancing,  beginning  with  that  of  rudenefs,  though 
we  have  fhown  that  it  cannot  have  been  the  fird  in 
the  pro  V:fs. 

Rudeftftate  Where  the  human  fpecies  arc  found  in  the  lowed 
nr  tirft  and  ruded  date,  their  rational  and  moral  powers  are  very 
flage  of  faintly  ditplayed  ;  but  their  external  fenfes  are  acute, 
fociety.  anci  the;r  bodily  organs  adlive  and  vigorous.  Hunting 
and  fifhing  are  then  their  chief  employments  on  which 
they  depend  for  fupport.  During  that  portion  of  their 
time  which  is  not  fpent  in  thefe  purfuits,  they  are  funk 
in  lidlets  indolence.  Deditute  of  foiefiglit,  they  are 
roufed  to  adlive  exertion  only  by  the  preffure  of  imme¬ 
diate  neccfdty  or  the  urgent  calls  of  appetite.  Accnf- 
tomed  to  endure  the  feverity  of  the  elements,  and  but 
fcaritily  provided  with  the  means  of  fubiidence,  they  ac¬ 
quire  habits  of  refignation  and  fortitude,  which  are  be¬ 
held  with  adonifhment  by  thofe  who  enjoy  the  plenty 
and  indulgence  of  cultivated  life.  But  in  this  date  of 
want  and  deprefiion,  when  the  powers  and  pofleffions  of 
every  individual  are  fcarce  fufficient  for  his  own  fup¬ 
port,  when  even  the  calls  of  appetite  are  repreded  be- 
caufe  they  cannot  always  he  gratified,  and  the  more  re. 
f, ned  pafhons,  which  either  originate  from  filch  as  are 
merely  animal,  or  are  intimately  conne&ed  with  them, 
have  not  yet  been  felt — in  this  date  all  the  milder  af¬ 
fections  are  unknown  ;  or  if  the  bread  is  at  all  fenfible  to 
their  impulfc,  it  is  extremely  feeble.  Huihand  and 
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wife,  parent  and  child,  brother  and  brother,  are  united*  Society, 
by  the  weaked  ties.  Want  and  misfortune  are  not  1 v— & 

pitied.  Why  indeed  fhould  they,  where  they  cannot 
be  relieved  ?  It  is  impoflible  to  determine  how  far  be¬ 
ings  in  this  condition  can  be  capable  of  moral  didinc- 
tions.  One  thing  certain  is,  that  in  no  date  are  the 
human  race  entirely  incapable  of  thefe.  If  we  liden, 
however,  to  the  relations  of  refpeftable  travellers,  we 
mud  admit  that  human  beings  have  fometimes  been 
fo  ind  in  that  abjefl  date  where  no  proper  ideas  of  fub- 
ordination,  government,  or  didiindion  of  ranks,  could  be 
formed.  No  didindl  notions  of  Deity  can  be  here  enter¬ 
tained.  Beings  in  fo  humble  a  condition  cannot  look 
through  the  order  of  the  univerfe  and  the  harmony  of 
nature  to  that  Eternal  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  which 
contrived,  and  that  Almighty  Power  which  brought 
into  exidence,  the  fydem  of  things.  Of  arts  they  mud 
be  almod  totally  deditute.  They  may  ule  fome  indru- 
ments  for  fifhing  or  the  chace  ;  but  thefe  mud  be  ex¬ 
tremely  rude  and  fimple.  If  they  be  acquainted  with 
any  means  to  (helter  them  from  the  inclemency  o^  the 
elements,  both  their  houfes  and  clothing  will  be  auk- 
ward  and  inconvenient.  lo 

But  human  beings  have  not  been  often  found  in  fo  Second 
rude  a  date  as  this.  Even  thofe  tribes  which  we  deno-  ^ 
minate  favage,  are  for  the  mod  part  farther  removed  ,,rcj8  (  f 
from  mere  animal  life.  They  generally  appear  united  iociety* 
under  fome  fpecies  of  government,  exerciling  the  powers 
of  reafon,  capable  of  morality,  though  that  morality  be 
not  always  very  refined  ;  displaying  fome  degree  of  fo*_ 
cial  virtues,  and  afting  under  the  influence  of  religious 
fentiments.  Thofe  who  may  be  confidered  as  but  one 
decree  higher  in  the  fcale  than  the  dupid  and  wretched 
beings  whofe  condition  we  have  furveyed,  are  to  be 
found  dill  in  the  hunting  and  fifhing  date  ;  but  they 
are  farther  advanced  towards  focial  life,  and  are  become 
more  fenfible  to  the  impulfe  of  foe’ll  affection.  By 
unavoidable  intercourfe  in  their  employments,  a  few  in* 
dividual  hunters  or  fifhers  contrail  a  certain  degree  of 
fondnefs  for  each  other's  company,  and  are  led  to  take 
fome  part  in  each  other’s  joys  and  forrows  ;  and  w  hen 
the  focial  affe&ions  thus  generated  (fee  Passion)  be¬ 
gin  to  exert  themfelves,  all  the  other  poweis  of  the 
mind  are  at  the  fame  time  called  forth,  and  the  cir- 
cumdances  of  the  little  fociety  are  immediately  impro¬ 
ved.  We  behold  its  members  in  a  more  comfortable 
condition,  and  find  reafon  to  view  the  human  character 
with  more  complacency  and  refpc6r.  Huts  are  now 
built,  more  commodious  clothes  are  fafhioiied,  indru- 
ments  for  the  annoyance  of  wild  beads  and  even  o' 
enemies  are  contrived ;  in  fhort,  arts,  and  fcience,  and 
focial  order,  and  religious  fentiments,  and  ceremonies* 
now  make  their  appearance  in  the  riling  fociety,  and 
ferve  to  chara&erize  it  by  the  particular  form  which 
diflinguifhes  each  of  them.  But  though  focial  order 
is  no  longer  unknown  nor  unoblerved,  yet  the  form  of 
government  is  dill  extremely  fimple,  and  its  tics  are  but 
looie  and  feeble.  It  will  perhaps  bear  fome  refemblance 
to  the  patriarchal  ;  only  all  its  members  are  on  a  more 
equal  footing,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefs  clofely  con- 
nedled  than  in  the  fhepherd  date,  to  which  that  form  of 
government  feems  almod  peculiar.  The  old  men  are 
treated  with  veneration  ;  but  the  young  are  not  entire¬ 
ly  fubje&  to  them.  *  They  may  liden  refpe&fully  to 
their  advice  $  but  they  do  not  fubmit  to  their  arbitrary 

commands. 
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Where  mankind  are  In  the  (late  of  hun-  riod  in  the  hiftory  of  every  nation, 
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ters  and  fifhers,  where  the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  pre« 
carionfly  acquired,  and  prudent  forefight  does  not 
prompt  to  accumulate  much  provifion  for  the  future, 
no  individual  can  acquire  comparative  wealth.  As  foon 
as  the  (on  is  grown  up,  he  ceafes  to  be  dependent  on 
his  father,  as  well  as  on  the  fociety  in  general.  Diffe¬ 
rence  of  experience  cherefore  confUtutes  the  only  di. 
Ihn&ion  between  the  young  and  the  old;  and  if  the 
old  have  experience,  the  young  have  ftrength  and  adi- 
vity.  Here,  then,  neither  age  nor  property  can  give 
rife  to  any  (hiking  diftindion  of  ranks.  All  who  have 
attained  to  manhood,  and  are  not  difabled  by  imufual 
deficiency  of  (irength  or  agility,  or  by  the  infirmities  of 
old  age,  are  on  an  equal  footing ;  or  if  any  one  poffefs 
a  pre-eminence  over  the  reft,  he  owes  it  to  fuperior  ad- 
drefs  or  foititude.  The  whole  tribe  deliberate;  the  old 
give  their  advice  ;  each  individual  of  the  aftembly  re¬ 
ceives  or  rejeds  it  at  his  plealure  (for  the  whole  body 
think  not  of  exercifing  any  compuliatory  power  over 
the  will  of  individuals)  ;  and  the  warrioi  who  is  molt 
diftinguiftied  for  ftrength,  addrefs,  and  valour,  leads  out 
the  youth  of  the  tribe  to  the  chace  or  againft  the  ene¬ 
my.  War,  which  iri  the  former  ftage  did  not  prevail, 
as  they  who  were  ftrangers  to  focial  fentiments  were, 
at  the  fame  time,  fcarce  capable  of  being  enemies,  now 
firft  begins  to  depopulate  the  thinly  inhabited  regions 
where  thofe  hunters  and  fifhers  purfue  their  prey.  They 
are  Scattered,  poffibly  in  fcanty  and  feparate  tribes,  over 
an  immenfe  trad  of  country  ;  but  they  know  no  me¬ 
dium  between  the  afFedion  which  brethren  of  the  fame 
tube  bear  to  each  other  and  the  hatred  of  enemies. 
.Though  thinly  fcattered  over  the  earth,  yet  the  hunt¬ 
ing  parties  of  different  tribes  will  fometimes  meet  as 
they  range  the  forefts  ;  and  when,  they  meet,  they  will 
naturally  view  each  other  with  a  jealous  eye ;  for  the 
fuccefs  of  the  one  party  in  the  chace  may  caufe  the 
other  to  be  unfuccefsful  ;  and  while  the  one  (hatches 
the  prey,  the  other  muft  return  home,  to  all  the  pangs 
of  famine.  Inveterate  hoftility  will  therefore  long  pre¬ 
vail  among  neighbouring  tribes  in  the  hunting  ftate. 

If  wre  find  them  not  incapable  of  focial  order,  we 
may  naturally  exped  that  their  condud  will  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  fome  fentiments  of  religion.  They  have  at 
this  period  ideas  of  fuperior  beings.  They  alfo  prac- 
tife  certain  ceremonies  to  recommend  them  to  thofe  be¬ 
ings  ;  but  both  their  fentiments  and  ceremonies  are  fu- 
ptrftitious  and  abfurd. 

We  have  elfe where  fhown  (fee  Polytheism)  how 
favage  tribes  have  probably  degenerated  from  the  pure 
Worfhip  of  the  one  true  God  to  the  adoration  of  a 
multitude  of  imaginary  divinities  in  heaven,  earth,  and 
hell.  We  have  traced  this  idolatrous  worfhip  from  that 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  through  all  the  gradations  of 
diemon-worfhip,  hero  worfhip,  and  flat ue- worfhip,  to 
.  that  wonderful  inflance  of  abfurd  fuperftition  which  in¬ 
duced  the  inhabitants  of  fome  countries  to  fall  proftrate 
in  adoration  before  the  vileft  reptiles.  But  though  we 
are  convinced  that  the  heavenly  bodies  have  by  all  ido¬ 
laters  been  confidered  as  their  firft  and  greateft  godo 
we  pretend  not  that  the  progrefs  through  the  other 
ib.ges  of  polytheifm  has  been  everywhere  in  the  very 
fame  order.  It  is  indeed  impoftible  to  exhibit  under 
*>ne  general  view  an  account  of  arts,  manners,  and  reli¬ 
gious  fentiments,  which  may  apply  to  fome  certain  pe- 
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circumftances  of  nations  aie  fcarce  lers  various  and  ano-  - v - 

malous  than  thofe  of  individuals.  Among  many  of 

i  r  mnhcarn Jribes  amon£  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  lorefts  of  Germany,  whofe  manners  have  been  fo  ac¬ 
curately  delineated  by  the  mafterly  pen  of  Tacitus,  and 
m  lome  of  the  iflands  fcattered  over  the  fouthern  ocean, 
religion,  arts,  and  government,  have  been  found  in  that 
ftate  which  we  have  defenbed  as  charaderizing  the  fe- 
cond  ftage  of  focial  life.  But  neither  can  we  pretend 
that  all  thofe  fimpJe  and  rude  focieties  have  been  de- 
cubed  by  hiitorians  and  travellers  as  agreeing  precifely 
’?  1  arts’  maimers,  and  religious  fentiments ;  or  that 
the  difference  of  circumftances  always  enables  ns  to  ac- 
eount  in  a  fatisfaffory  manner  for.  the  dittinffion  of  their 
characters.  .  1  here  is  a  variety  of  raffs  in  'the  hilto-v  of 
the  early  periods  of  fociety,  which  no  ingenuity,  no'in- 
diiitry  however  painful,  can  reduce  under  geneial  heads, 
fiere,  as  well  as  when  we  attempt  to  phiiofophize  on 
the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  we  Mid  reafon  to 
conteis  that  our  powers  are  weak,  and  our  ohfervation 
confined  within  a  narrow  fphere. 


But  we  may  now  carry  our  views  a  little  forward,  Tv  " 
and  fiirvcy  human  life  as  app, caching  fomewhat  nearer  MS? 
to  a  civilized  and  enlightened  Hate  As  property  is  of  fo. 

q  in  red,  inequality  and  fubordmation  of  ranks  neceffarily  cietf  > 5n 
inflow:  and  when  men  are  no  longer  equal,  the  many 'vfhich  ideas 
are  foon  fubjefted  to  the  will  of  the  few.  But  whalwfSf 
gives  rife  to  tliefe  new  phenomena  is,  that  after  having  bty  of  1 
often  f offered  front  the  precarioulnefs  of  the  hunting 
and  fc filing  date,  men  begin  to  extend  their  cares  be-pear- 
yond  the  prefent .moment,  and  to  think  of  providing 
fome  fupply  for  future  wants.  When  they  are  enabled 
to  provide  fiich  a  fupply,  either  by  purfuing  the  chaee 
with  new  eagernefs  and  pei  feverance,  by  gatheiing  the 
fpontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  by  breeding  tame 
amma  s— tliefe  acqmfitions  are  at  firft  the  property  of 
the  whole  fociety,  and  diftributed  from  a  common  (tore 
to  each  individual  according  to  his  wants  :  But  as  Va¬ 
rious  reafons  will  foon  concur  to  convince  the  commu¬ 
nity,  that  by  this  mode  of  diftribution,  indultry  and  ac¬ 
tivity  are  treated  with  injuftice,  while  negligence  and 
indolence  receive  more  than  their  due,  each  individual 
will  m  a  fhort  tune  become  his  own  fteward,  and  a 
community  of  goods  will  be  aboliflied.  As  foon  as  di- 
tinff;  ideas  of  property  are  formed,  it  mult  be  unequal- 
y^nbated  ;  and  as  foon  as  property  is  unequally  d:- 
ftnbuted,  there  anfes  an  inequality  of  ranks.  Here  we 
have  the  origin  of  the  deprefiion  of  the  female  fex  in 
rude  ages,  of  the  tyrannical  authority  exercifed  by  pa¬ 
rents  over  their  children,  and  perhaps  of  ilavety  The 
women  cannot  difplay  the  fame  perleverance,  or  affivi- 
ty,  or  addrefs,  as  the  men  in  purhiing  the  chace  Tllev 
are  therefore  left  at  home  ;  and  from  that  moment  are 

riSrrf'  utIJref and  doPe"d;riits>  mnit 

fubf.fl  by  the  bounty  of  the  males,  and  muft  therefore 
fubmit  with  implicit  obedience  to  all  their  capricious 
commands.  Even  before  the  era  of  property,  the  fe¬ 
male  fex  were  viewed  as  inferiors ;  but  till  that  period 
they  were  not  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  ahjeff  flavery 

In  this  period  of  fociety  new  notions  are  formed  of 
the  relative  duties.  Men  now  become  citizens,  matters 
and  fervants  ;  lmfbands,  parents,  &c.  It  is  impoftible 
to  enumerate  all  the  various  inodes  of  government 
which  take  place  among  the  tribes  who  have  advanced 
4  ^  2  to 
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to  this  ftage  ;  but  one  thing  ceitain  is,  that  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  few  over  the  many  is  now  firfl  eltablifhed, 
and  that  the  rife  of  property  fir  it  introduces  inequality 
of  ranks.  In  one  place,  we  lhall  perhaps  find  the  com¬ 
munity  fubje&ed  during  this  period  to  the  will  of  a 
fingle  perfon  ;  in  another,  power  may  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  chiefs;  and  in  a  third,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  may  have  a  voice  in  creating  public  officers,  and 
in  enacting  laws  for  the  fupport  of  public  order.  But 
as  no  code  of  laws  is  forme;}  during  this  period,  juf- 
tice  is  not  very  impartially  adminiliered,  nor  are  the 
rights  of  individuals  very  faithfully  guarded.  Many  ac¬ 
tions,  which  will  afterwards  be  confidered  as  heinoufly 
immoral,  are  now  confidered  as  praifc-wortliy  or  indif¬ 
ferent.  This  is  the  age  of  hero-Worfhip,  and  of  houfe- 
hold  and  tutelary  gods;  for  it  is  in  this  ttage  of  fociety 
that  the  invention  of  arts,  which  gave  rife  to  that  wor- 
fhip,  contributes  moil  confpicuoufly  to  the  public  good. 
War,  too,  which  wc  confidered  as  beginning  firft  to  ra¬ 
vage  the  earth  during  the  former  period,  and  which  is 
another  canfe  of  the  deification  of  dead  men,  will  tlill 
prevail  in  this  age,  and  be  carried  on  with  no  lefs  fero¬ 
city  than  before,  though  in  a  moie  fyftematic  form. 

The  prevalence  of  war,  and  the  means  by  which  fub- 
fiftence  is  procured,  cannot  but  have  confiderable  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  character  and  fentiments  of  focieties  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  hunter  and  the  warrior  are  characters 
in  many  refpeCts  different  from  the  fhepherd  and  the 
hufbandman.  Such,  in  point  of  government,  arts,  and 
manners,  religious  and  moral  fentiments,  were  feveral  of 
the  German  tribes  deferibed  by  Tacitus ;  and  the  Bri¬ 
tons  wliofe  character  has  been  fketched  by  the  pen  of 
Csefar :  inch,  too,  were  the  Romans  in  the  early  period 
of  their  hiftory ;  filch  too  the  inhabitants  of  Afia  Minor 
about  the  time  of  the  fiegc  of  Troy,  as  well  as  the  Greeks 
whom  Homer  celebrates  as  the  deftroyers  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  date ;  the  northern  tribes  alfo,  who  poured  thro’ 
Afia,  Africa,  arid  Europe,  and  overthrew  the  Roman 
empire,  appear  to  have  been  of  a  nearly  fimilar  charac¬ 
ter.  It  leans  to  be  a  general  opinion  among  thofe 
who  have  dire  died  their  attention  to  the  hiftory  of  fo¬ 
ciety,  that,  in  the  fcale  alceriding  from  the  lowed  con¬ 
dition  of  human  beings  to  the  .moft  civilized  and  en¬ 
lightened  ft  ate  of  fociety,  the  fhepherd  date  is  the  next 
in  order  above  the  hurting  ;  and  that  as  mankind  im¬ 
prove  in  knowledge  and  in  moral  fentiments,  and  as  the 
forefts  are  gradually  depopulated  of  their  inhabitants, 
inftead  of  deftroying  the  inferior  animals,  men  become 
their  guardians  and  proteCtors.  But  we  cannot  unre- 
fervcdly  fubferibe  to  this  opinion  :  we  believe,  that  in 
the  fhepherd  ftate  focieties  have  been  fometimes  found 
fuperior  t©  the  moll  polifhed  tribes  of  hunters  ;  but 
upon  viewing  the  annals  of  mankind  in  early  ages,  we 
obferve  that  there  is  often  no  inconfiderable  refemblance 
even  between  hunters  and  Iheoherds  in  point  ot  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  rational  faculties  and  the  moral  fenle  ; 
and  we  are  therefore  led  to  think,  that  thefe  two  Hates 
are  fometimes  parallel :  for  inftance,  feveral  of  the  A- 
merican  tribes,  who  ftill  procure  their  fubfifte^ce  by 
hunting,  appear  to  be  nearly  in  the  ftate  which  we  have 
deferibed  as  the  third  ftage  in  the  progrefs  cf  fociety  ; 
and  the  ancient  fliepherds  of  Afia  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  more  cultivated  and  refined.  We  cv*n  be¬ 
lieve  that  men  have  fometimes  turned  their  attention 
from  hunting  to  agriculture  without  palling  through 
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any  intermediate  ftate.  Let  us  remember,  that  much 
depends  upon  local  circumftances,  and  fomewhat  urn 
doubtedly  on  original  infpiration  and  traditionary  in- 
ftruCtion.  In  this  period  of  fociety  the  ftate  of  the 
arts  well  deferves  our  attention.  We  ftiall  find,  that 
the  fliepherds  and  the  hunters  are  in  that  refpeft  on  a 
pretty  equal  footing.  Whether  we  examine  the  records 
of  ancient  hiftory,  or  view  the  iflands  Scattered  through 
the  South  Sea,  or  range  the  wilds  of  America,  or  fur- 
vey  the  fnowy  waftes  of  Lapland  and  the  frozen  coaft 
of  Greenland  —  ftill  we  find  the  ufeful  arts  in  this  pe¬ 
riod,  though  known  and  cultivated,  in  a  very  rude  ftate; 
and  the  fine  arts,  or  fuch  as  are  cultivated  merely  to 
pleafe  the  fancy  or  to  gratify  caprice,  difplaying  an  odd 
and  fantaftic,  not  a  true  or  natural,  tafte  ;  yet  this  is 
the  period  in  which  eloquence  ftu’nes  with  the  truefi 
Juitre  :  all  is  metaphor  or  glowing  fentiment.  Lan¬ 
guages  are  not  yet  copious  ;  and  therefore  fpcech  is 
figurative,  exprellive,  and  forcible.  The  tones  and  gef- 
tures  of  nature,  not  being  yet  laid  afide,  as  they  gene¬ 
rally  are,  from  regard  to  decorum,  in  more  polifhed 
ages,  give  a  degree  of  force  and  expreflion  to  the  ha¬ 
rangues  of  the  ruftic  or  favage  orator,  which  the  moil 
laborious  iludy  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric  and  elocution 
could  not  enable  even  a  more  polifhed  orator  to  dif- 
play.  1* 

But  let  us  advance  a  little  farther,  and  contemplate  Fourth 
our  fpecies  in  a  new  light,  where  they  will  appear  witli^aPe»  *n 
greater  dignity  and  amiable nefs  of  character.  Let  us  culture fku* 
view  them  as  hufbandmen,  artizans,  and  legiflators.  nfliss,  the * 
Whatever  circumftances  might  turn  the  attention  of  arts  are 
any  people  from  hunting  to  agriculture,  or  caufe  the^u1xiiv^ec^ 
herdiman  to  yoke  his  oxen  for  the  cultivation  of  the^^^er^ 
ground,  certain  it  is  that  this  change  in  the  occupation  govern- 
would  produce  an  happy  change  on  the  character  and  ment  are 
circumftances  of  men  ;  it  would  oblige  them  to  exert  introduced, 
a  more  regular  and  perfevering  induftry.  The  hunter 
is  like  one  of  thofe  birds  that  are  deferibed  as  palling 
the  winter  in  a  torpid  ftate.  The  fhepherd’ s  life  is  ex¬ 
tremely  indolent.  Neither  of  thefe  is  very  favourable 
to  refinement.  But  different  is  the  condition  of  the 
hufbandman.  His  labours  fucceed  each  other  in  regu¬ 
lar  rotation  through  the  year.  Each  feafon  with  him 
has  its  proper  employments  :  he  therefore  mull  exert 
a&ive  perfevering  induftry  ;  and  in  this  ftate  wc  oiten 
find  the  virtues  of  rude  and  polifhed  ages  united.  This 
is  the  period  where  barbarifm  ends  and  civilization 
begins.  Nations  have  exifted  for  ages  in  the  hunt¬ 
ing  or  the  fhepherd  ftate,  fixed  as  by  a  kind  of  ftagna- 
tion,  wichout  advancing  farther.  But  fcarce  anv  in- 
llanccs  occur  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  of  thofe  who 
once  reached  the  ftate  of  hufbandmen,  remaining  long 
in  that  condition  without  riling  to  a  more  civilized  and 
polifhed  ftate.  Where  a  people  turn  their  attention  in 
any  confiderable  degree  to  the  objects  of  agriculture,  a 


diltinCtion  of  occupations  naturally  arifes  among  them. 


The  hufbandman  is  fo  clolely  employed  thro’  the  (eve- 
ral  leafons  of  the  year  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  that 
he  has  no  longer  leifure  to  exercife  all  the  rude  arts 
known  among  his  countrymen.  He  has  not  time  to 
fafhion  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry,  to  prepare  his 
clothes,  to  build  his  houfe,  to  manufacture  honlehold 
utenfils,  or  to  tend  thole  tame  animals  which  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  rear.  Thofe  different  departments  therefore 
now  begin  to  employ  different  perfons  $  each  of  whom 
1  dedicates 
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Sodety.  dedicates  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  own  oc- 
"v~;  cupation.  The  manufa&urc  of  cloth  is  for  a  coniider- 
able  time  managed  exclufively  by  the  women  ;  but  fmiths 
and  joiners  arife  from  among  the  men.  Metals  begin 
now  to  be  confidered  as  valuable  materials.  The  inter- 
courfe  of  mankind  is  now  placed  on  a  new  footing.  Be< 
fore,  every  individual  pradifed  all  the  arts  that  were 
known,  as  far  as  was  neceffary  for  fupplying  himfelf 
with  the  conveniences  of  life.  Now  he  confines  him¬ 
felf  to  one  or  to  a  few  of  them  ;  and,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  neceffary  fnpply  of  the  productions  of  thofe  arts 
which  he  does  not  cultivate  himfelf,  he  gives  in  ex¬ 
change  a  part  of  the  produdions  of  his  own  labours. 
Here  we  have  the  origin  of  commerce.  ^ 

After  continuing  perhaps  for  fome  time  in  this  ftate, 
as  arts  and  diftindions  multiply  in  fociety,  the  ex¬ 
change  of  one  commodity  for  another  is  found  trou- 
blefome  and  inconvenient.  It  is  ingenioufly  contri¬ 
ved  to  adopt  a  medium  of  commerce,  which  being  efli- 
mated  not  by  its  intrinfic  value,  but  by  a  certain  nomi¬ 
nal  value -which  it  receives  from  the  agreement  of  the 
fociety  among  whom  it  is  ufed,  ferves  to  render  the  ex¬ 
change  of  property,  which  is  fo  neceffary  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  focial  life,  eafy  and  expeditious.  Wherever  me¬ 
tals  have  been  known,  they  appear  to  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  as  the  medium  of  commerce  almoft  as  foon  as  fuch  a 
medium  began  to  be  ufed  :  and  this  is  one  important 
purpofe  for  which  they  ferve  ;  but  they  have  kill  more 
important  ufes.  Almoft  all  the  neceffary  arts  depend 
on  them.  Where  the  metals  are  known,  agriculture 
pradifed,  and  the  neceffary  arts  diftributed  among  diffe¬ 
rent  orders  of  artifans— civilization  and  refinement,  if 
not  obftruded  by  fome  accidental  circumftances,  ad¬ 
vance  with  a  rapid  progrefs.  With  regard  to  the  firft 
applying  of  the  precious  metals  as  the  medium  of  com¬ 
merce,  we  may  obferve,  that  this  was  probably  not  ac- 
complifhed  by  means  of  a  formal  contrad.  They  might 
be  firft  ufed  as  ornaments  ;  and  the  love  of  orna¬ 
ment,  which  prevails  among  rude  as  much  as  among 
civilized  nations,  would  render  every  one  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  them  in  exchange  for  fuch  articles  as  he  could 
fpare.  Such  might  be  the  change  produced  on  fociety 
with  regard  to  the  neceffary  arts  by  the  origin  of  agri¬ 
culture.  As  foon  as  ornament  and  amufement  are 
thought  of,  the  fine  arts  begin  to  be  cultivated.  In 
their  origin  theiefore  they  are  not  long  pofterior  to  the 
neceffary  and  ufeful  arts.  They  appear  long  before  men 
reach  the  comfortable  and  refpcdable  condition  of  huf- 
bandmen  ;  but  fo  rude  is  their  charader  at  theii  firft 
origin,  that  our  Dilettanti  would  probably  view  their 
productions  of  that  period  with  unfpeakable  contempt 
and  difgutt.  But  in  the  period  of  fociety  which  we 
nowconfider,  they  have  afpired  to  an  higher  charader; 
yet  poetry  is  now  perhaps  lefs  generally  cultivated  than 
during  the  fhepherd  ftate.  Agriculture,  confidered  by 
itfelf,  is  not  diredly  favourable  either  to  refinement  of 
manners  or  to  the  fine  arts.  The  converfation  of  fhep- 
herds  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  far  more  elegant  than 
that  or  hufbandmen  ;  but  though  the  dired  and  imme¬ 
diate  effeds  of  this  condition  of  life  be  not  favourable 
to  the  fine  arts,  yet  indiredlv  it  has  a  ftiong  tendency 
to  promote  their  improvement.  Its  immediate  influ 
ence  is  extremely  favourable  to  the  neceffary  and  ufe¬ 
ful  arts ;  and  tliefe  are  no  lefs  favourable  to  the  fine 
arts. 
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One  of  the  nobleft  changes  which  the  introdudion  of 
the  arts  by  agriculture  produces  on  the  form  and  cir-  ^ 
cumftances  of  fociety,  is  the  introdudion  of  regular  go- 
vernment^and  laws.  In  tracing  the  hiftory  of  ancient 
nations,  we  fcarce  ever  find  laws  introduced  at  an  ear¬ 
lier  period.  Minos,  Solon,  and  Lyeurgus,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  formed  codes  of  wifdom  and  juftice  for  re¬ 
gulating  the  manners  of  their  countrymen,  till  after  the 
Cretans,  the  Athenians,  and  even  the  'Lacedemonians, 
had  made  fome  progrefs  in  agriculture  and  the  ufeful 
arts. 

Religion,  under  all  its  various  forms,  has  in  every 
ftage  of  fociety  a  mighty  influence  on  the  fentiments 
and  condud  of  men  (fee  Religion)  ;  and  the  arts  cul¬ 
tivated  in  fociety  have  on  the  other  hand  fome  influ* 
ence  on  the  fyflem  of  religious  belief.  One  happy  ef- 
fed  which  will  refult  from  the  invention  of  arts,  though 
perhaps  not  immediately,  wall  be,  to  render  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  deities  more  benevolent  and  amiable,  and  the 
rites  of  their  woifhip  more  mild  and  humane. 

The  female  fex  in  this  period  generally  find  the  yoke 
of  their  flavery  fomewhat  lightened.  Men  now  become 
eafier  in  tlieir  circumftances;  the  focial  affedions  affume 
ftvonger  influence  over  the  mind  ;  plenty,  and  fecurity, 
and  eafe,  at  once  communicate  both  delicacy  and  keen- 
nels  to  the  fenfual  defires.  All  thefe  circumftances  con¬ 
cur  to  make  men  relax  in  fome  degree  that  tyrannic 
fway  by  which  they  before  depreffed  the  fofter  fex. 
The  foundation  of  that  empire,  where  beauty  triumphs 
over  both  wifdom  and  ftrength,  now  begins,  to  be  laid. 
Such  are  the  effeds  which  hiitory  warrants  us  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  agriculture  and  the  arts ;  and  f  uch  the  outlines 
of  the  charader  of  that  which  we  reckon  the  fourth 
ftage  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety  from  rudenefs  to  refine¬ 
ment. 


Soc’etr. 
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Let  us  advance  one  ftep  farther.  We  have  not  yet  Fifth  ftage 
furveyed  mankind  in  their  moft  polifhed  and  cultivated  m  chff  Pro" 
ftate.  Society  is  rude  at  the  period  when  the  arts  firft  ^  ^fy  ja 
begin  to  fliow  themfelves,  in  companion  of  that  ftate  which  H- 
to  which  it  is  raifed  by  the  induftrious  cultivation  of  rennire, 
them.  The  neighbouring  commonwealths  of  .  thens  'rt'»  anc^ 
and  Lacedemon  afford  us  a  happy  opportunity  of 
paring  this  with  the  former  ftage  in  the  progrefs  of  fo-  ultiva^ed, 
ciety.  The  chief  efttd  produced  by  the  inftitutions  of  a  d  religion 
Lyeurgus  feems  to  have  been,  to  fix  the  manners  of  hi$a*iu'  es  a 
countrymen  for  a  coniiderable  period  in  that  ftate  to  ’  t  v 
which  they  had  attained  in  his  days.  Spartan  virtue  f*c&, 
has  been  admired  and  extolled  in  the  language  of  en- 
thufiafin  ;  but  in  the  fame  manner  has  the  charader 
and  the  condition  of  the  favage  inhabitants  ot  the  wilds 
of  ^nerica,  been  preferred  by  fome  philofophers,  to  the 
virtues  and  the  enjoyments  of  focial  life  in  the  moft  po¬ 
lifhed  and  enlightened  ftate.  The  Spartans  in  the  days 
ot  Lyeurgus  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and 
were  not  unacquainted  with  the  ufeful  arts.  They 
muft  foon  have  advanced  arther  had  not  Lyeurgus  ari- 
fen,  and  by  effeding  the  eltablifhmeut  of  a  code  ot  la  ws, 
the  tendency  of  which  appears  to  have  been  in  many 
particulars  diredly  oppoiite  to  the  defigns  of  nature, 
retarded  their  pro  *rels  towards  complete  civilization 
and  refinement.  The  hiftory  or  the  Lacedemonians, 
therefore,  while  the  laws  or  Lyeurgus  continued  in 
force,  exhibits  the  manners  and  character  of  a  people  in 


that  w  hich  we  have  denominated  the  torn  til  ftage  in  the 
progrefs  of  fociety.  But  if  we  turn  our  eyes  to  their 
,  neklw 
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v,  Society,  neighbours  the  Athenians,  we  behold  In  their  hiftory 
'  the  natural  progrefs  of  opinions,  arts,  and  manners. 
The  ufeful  arts  are  firft  cultivated  with  fuch  fteady  in- 
dnftry,  as  to  raife  the  community  to  opulence,  and  to 
furniih  them  with  articles  for  commerce  with  foreign 
nations.  The  ufeful  arts  cannot  be  raifed  to  this  height 
of  improvement  without  leading  men  to  the  purfuit  of 
fcience.  Commerce  with  foreign  nations,  fkill  in  the 
ufeful  arts,  and  a  tafte  for  fcience,  mutually  aid  each 
other,  and  confpire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
fine  arts.  Hence  magnificent  buildings,  noble  flatues, 
paintings  expreffive  of  life,  action,  and  paffion  ;  and 
poems  in  which  imagination  adds  new  grace  and  fubli- 
mity  to  nature,  and  gives  the  appearances  of  focial  life 
more  irrefiftible  power  over  the  affections  of  the  heart. 
Hence  are  moral  diltinCtions  more  carefully  ftudied,  and 
the  rights  of  every  individual  and  every  order  in  fociety 
better  underftood  and  more  accurately  defined.  Moral 
fcience  is  generally  the  firft  fcientific  purfuit  which 
ftrongly  attracts  the  attention  of  men.  Lawgivers  ap¬ 
pear  before  geometiicians  and  ailronomers.  Some  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances  may  caufe  thefe  fciences  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated  at  a  very  early  period.  In  Egypt  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  the  Nile  caufed  geometry  to  be  early  cultivated. 
Caufes  no  lefs  favourable  to  the  fludy  of  aftronomy, 
concurred  to  recommend  that  fcience  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chaldeans  long  before  they  had  attained  the  height 
of  refinement.  But,  in  general,  we  find,  that  the  laws 
of  moiality  are  underftood,  and  the  principles  of  morals 
inquired  into,  before  men  make  any  conliderable  progrefs 
in  phyfical  iciercc,  or  even  profecute  it  with  any  degree 
or  keennefs.  Accordingly,  when  we  view  the  ftate  of 
literature  in  this  period  (for  it  is  now  become  an  obje& 
of  lo  muck  importance  as  to  force  itfelt  on  our  atten¬ 
tion),  we  perceive  that  poetry,  hiftory,  and  morals,  are 
the  branches  chiefly  cultivated.  Arts  are  generally 
cafual  inventions,  and  long  pradtifed  before  rules  and 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded  aflame  the  form 
of  fcience.  But?  morality,  if  conlldered  as  an  art,  is 
that  art  which  men  have  fooneft  and  moftconftantly  oc- 
cafion  to  pra&ife.  Befides,  we  are  fo  conftitnted  by 
the  wifdom  of  nature,  that  human  a&ions,  and  the  events 
which  befal  human  beings,  have  more  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  than  any  other  objedft  to  engage  and  fix  our  at¬ 
tention.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  explain  why  mora¬ 
lity,  and  thofe  branches  of  literature  more  immediately 
connc&ed  with  it,  are  almoft  always  cultivated  in  prefe¬ 
rence  to  phyfical  fcience.  Though  poetry,  hiftory,  and 
morals,  be  purfued  with  no  fmall  eagernefs  and  fuebefs 
in  that  period  of  fociety  which  we  now  confider,  we 
need  not  therefore  be  greatly  furprifed  that  natu¬ 
ral  philofophy  13  neither  very  generally  nor  very  fucceis- 
f ally  cultivated.  Were  we'to  confider  each  particular 
in  that  happy  change  which  is  now  pioduced  on  the 
circumftances  of  mankind,  we  ihould  be  led  into  a  too 
minute  and  perhaps  unimportant  detail.  This  is  the 
period  when  human  virtue  and  human  abilities  fhine  with 
moft  fplendour.  Rudenefs,  ferocity,  and  barbarifm,  are 
now  bam'fhed.  Luxury  has  made  her  appearance  ;  but 
as  yet  fie  is  the  friend  and  the  benefadrefs  of  fociety. 
Commerce  has  ftimulated  and  rewarded  induftry,  but 
lias  not  yet  contracted  the  heart  and  debafed  the  cha¬ 
racter.  W ealth  is  not  yet  become  the  foie  object  of 
puriuit.  The  charms  of  focial  intercourfe  are  known 
and  rei.lhed  ;  but  domeftic  duties  are  not  yet  deferted 


for  public  amufements.  The  female  fex  acquire  new  Society, 
influence,  and  contribute  much  to  refine  aud  polifh  the 
manners  of  their  lords.  Religion  now  aflumes  a  milder 
and  more  pleaiing  form  ;  fplendid  rites,  magnificent 
temples,  pompous  factifices,  and  gay  feftivals,  give  even 
fuperftition  an  influence  favourable  to  the  liappinefs  of 
mankind.  The  gloomy  notions  and  barbarous  rites  of 
former  periods  fall  into  difufe.  The  fyftcm  of  theology 
produced  in  formei  ages  {till  remains  :  but  only  the  mild 
aRd  amiable  qualities  of  the  deities  are  celebrated ;  and 
none  but  the  gay,  humane,  and  laughing  divinities,  are 
worfhipped.  Philofophy  alfo  teaches  men  to  difeard 
fuch  parts  of  their  religion  as  are  unfriendly  to  good 
morals,  and  have  any  tendency  to  call  forth  or  cherifh 
unfocial  fentiments  in  the  heart.  War  (for  in  this  pe- 
liod  of  fociety  enough  of  caufes  will  arife  to  arm  one 
nation  againft  another) — war,  however,  no  longer  retains 
its  former  ferocity;  nations  no  longer  ftrive  to  extirpate 
one  another  ;  to  procure  redrefs  for  real  or  imaginary 
injuries  ;  to  humble,  not  to  deftroy,  is  now  its  objeCl. 

Prifoners  are  no  longer  murdered  in  cpld  blood,  iub- 
je&ed  to  horrid  and  excruciating  tortures,  or  condemn¬ 
ed  to  hopelefs  flavery.  They  are  ranfomed  or  exchan¬ 
ged  ;  they  return  to  their  country,  and  again  fight  un¬ 
der  its  banners.  In  this  period  the  arts  of  government 
are  likewife  better  underftood,  and  pra&ifed  fo  as  to 
contribute  moft  to  the  interefts  of  fociety.  Whether 
monarchy,  or  democracy,  or  ariftocracy,  be  the  .efta- 
blifhed  form,  the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  focie¬ 
ty  are  in  general  refpe&ed.  The  interefts  of  fociety 
are  fo  well  underftood,  that  the  few,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  their  influence  over  the  many,  find  it  neceflary  to 
a&  rather  as  the  faithful  ftrvants  than  the  imperious 
lords  of  the  public.  Though  the  liberties  of  a  nation 
in  this  ftate  be  not  accurately  defined  by  law,  nor  their 
property  guaranteed  to  them  by  any  legal  inftitutions, 
yet  their  governors  dare  not  violate  their  liberties,  nor 
deprive  them  wantonly  of  their  properties.  This  is  tru¬ 
ly  the  golden  age  of  fociety  :  every  trace  of  barbarifm 
is  entirely  effaced ;  and  vicious  luxury  has  not  yet  be¬ 
gun  to  fap  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Men  live  not  in  liftlefs  indolence  ;  but  the  induftry 
in  which  they  are  engaged  is  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to 
overpower  their  ftrength  or  exhauft  their  fpirits.  The 
focial  affe&ions  have  now  the  ftrongeft  influence  on 
mens  fentiments  and  conduCL 

But  human  affairs  are  fcarce  ever  ftationary.  The  Degeneracy 
cncumftances  of  mankind  are  almoft  always  changing,and  decline 
either  growing  better  or  worfe.  Their  manners  are  ev‘erof  fociety. 
in  the  lame  fln&uating  ftate.  They  either  advance  to¬ 
wards  perfection  or  degenerate.  Scarce  have  they  at¬ 
tained  that  happy  period  in  which  we  have  juft  contem¬ 
plated  them,  when  they  begin  to  decline  till  they  per¬ 
haps  fall  back  into  a  ftate  nearly  as  low  as  that  from 
which  we  iuppofe  them  to  have  emerged.  Inftances 
of  this  unhappy  degeneracy  occur  more  than  once  in 
the  hiftory  ot  mankind ;  and  we  may  finiih  this  fhort 
fketch  of  the  hiftory  of  fociety  by  mentioning  in  what 
manner  this  degeneracy  takes  place.  Perhap's,  flii&ly 
fpeaking,  every  thing  but  the  Ample  neceffaries  of  life 
may  be  denominated  luxury :  For  a  long  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  welfare  of  fociety  is  beft  promoted,  while  its 
members  afpire  after  fomething  more  than  the  mere  ne- 
ceffaries  ot  life.  As  long  as  thefe  fuperfiuities  are  to 
be  obtained  only  by  active  and  honcit  exertion  ;  as  long. 
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•  t  Society.  ^  as  they  only  engage  the  leifure  Lours,  without  beco- 
v  ‘  ming  the  chief  objects  of  purfuit — the  employment 
which  they  give  to  the  faculties  Is  favourable  both  to 
the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race. 

The  period  arrives,  however,  when  luxury  Is  no  long- 

Ier  ferviceab’e  to  the  interefts  of  nations  ;  when  Hie  is 
no  longer  a  graceful,  elegant,  aftive  form,  but  a  lan¬ 
guid,  overgrown,  and  bloated  carcafe.  It  is  the  love 
of  luxury,  which  contributed  fo  much  to  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  fociety,  that  now  brings  on  its  decline.  Arts 

iare  cultivated  and  improved,  and  commerce  extended, 
till  enormous  opulence  be  acquired :  the  effect  of  opu¬ 
lence  is  to  awake  the  fancy,  to  conceive  ideas  of  new 

I  and  capricious  wants,  and  to  inflame  the  bread  with 

new  defires.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of  that  felfifh- 
nefs  which,  operating  iir  conjunftion  with  caprice  and 
the  violence  of  unbridled  paffions,  contributes  fo  much 
to. the  corruption  of  virtuous  manners.  Selfidmefs,  ca- 
pi  ice,  indolence,  effeminacy,  all  join  to  loofen  the  bonds 
of  fociety,  to  bring  on  the  degeneracy  both  of  the  ufe- 
ful  and  the  fine  arts,  to  banifh  at  once  the  mild  and  the 
audere  virtues,  to  dedroy  civil  order  and  fubordination, 
and  to  introduce  in  their  room  anarchy  or  defpotifm. 

Scarce  could  we  have  found  an  example  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  form  of  fociety  which  we  lad  attempted  to  deferibe. 
Never,  at  lcaft,  has  any  nation  continued  long  to  enjoy 
fuch  happy  circumdances,  or  to  difplay  fo  amiable  and 
refpeftable  a  ch  a  rafter.  Rut  when  we  fpeak  of  the  de¬ 
clining  date  of  fociety,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
indances  to  which  we  may  refer.  Hiftory  Vds  of  the 
Affyrians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Perfians,  all  of  them 
once  flourifhing  nations,  but  brought  low  by  luxury 
and  an  unhappy  corruption  of  manners.  The  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Arabians,  owed  their  fall  to  the 
fame  canfes  ;  and  we  know  not  if  a  fimilar  fate  does 
not  now  threaten  many  of  thofe  nations  who  have  long 
made  a  didinguiffied  figure  in  the  fydem  of  Europe! 
The  Portuguefe,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Spaniards, 
have  already  fallen  ;  and  what  is  the  prefent  date  of  our 
neighbours  the  French  ?  They  have  long  been  a  people 
deditute  of  religion,  corrupted  in  morals,  undeaiy  in 
co nd lift,  and  (laves  to  pleafiire  and  public  amufements. 
Among  them  luxury  had  arrived  at  its  liighed  pitch  ; 
and  the^  coufequence  has  been,  that  after  capricioufly 
/baking  ofl  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  they  have  edablifhed, 
or  rather  fet  up  (for  edablifhed  it  cannot  be'),  a  motely 
kind  of  government,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  lias  exhibited  fccnes  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  to 
which  we  doubt  if  the  annals  of  the  world  can  furnifh 
any  parallel.  Yet  this  is  the  people  whofe  manners  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  were  ambitious  to  imitate. 
May  thofe  nations  take  warning  in  time,  and  avoid  the 
rocks  upon  which  they  have  fplit. 
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Concluding  Thus  have  we  viewed  the  feveral  ft  ages  in  which  fty- 
luuar  s.  ciety  appears  in  its  progrefs  from  rudenefs  to  refine¬ 
ment  and  decay.  The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive, 
that  the  various  and  anomalous  phenomena  which  occur 
in  the  natural  hiftory  of  fociety,  cannot  eafdy  be  fol- 
ved  ;  becaide  the  neceffary  information  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Others  have  been  well  accounted  for  by  the 
researches  of  curious  philofophical  inquirers.  Local 
circumdances,  the  influence  of  climate,  the  intercourfe 
t»f  nations  in  diflcrent  dates  of  civilization,  have  been 
uken  notice  of,  as  caufe«  ferving  to  accelerate  or  retard 


the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manners.  But  our  proper  bu- 
finefs  here  was  merely  to  mark  the  gradations  between 
barbarifm  and  refinement :  and  as  the  painter  who  is  to 
exhibit  a  feries  of  portraits  reprefenting  the  human 
form  in  infancy,  puerility,  youth,  and  manhood,  will 
not  think  of  delineating  all  that  variety  of  fi  gures  and 
faces  which  each  of  thofe  periods  of  life  affords,  and 
will  find  himfelf  unable  to  reprefent  in  any  fingle 
figure  all  diverfities  of  form  and  features  ;  fo  we  have 
not  once  thought  of  deferibing  particularly  under  this 
article,  all  the  various  national  charafters  reducible  to 
any  one  of  thofe  divifions  under  which  we  have  viewed 
the  progrefs  of  fociety,  nor  have  found  it  poffible  to 
comprehend  under  one  confident  view,  all  the  particu¬ 
lars  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity,  from  the  relations  of  later  travellers,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  records  of  hiftory  concerning  the  progreffive  cha¬ 
racter  of  mankind  in  various  regions,  and  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  various  accidents  and  circumdances.  This 
indeed  would  have  even  been  improper,  as  all  that  in¬ 
formation  appears  under  other  articles  in  this  Woik. 

SOCIETIES,  affociations  voluntarily  formed  by  a 
number  of  individuals  for  promoting  knowledge,  induftry, 
or  virtue.  They  may  therefore  be  divided  into  three  claf- 
fes;  focieties  for  promoting  fcience  and  literature,  focie- 
ties  for  encouraging  and  promoting  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  focieties  for  difuifing  religion  and  morality  and 
relieving  didrefs.  Societies  belonging  to  the  firft  clafs  ex¬ 
tend  their  attention  to  all  the  fciences  and  literature  in 
general,  or  devote  it  to  one  particular  fcience.  The 
fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  thofe  which  are  in- 
ftituted  for  improv:ng  arts  and  mannfaftures.  Thofe 
of  the  third  clafs  arc  eftabliflied,  either  with  a  view  to 
prevent  crimes,  as  the  Philanthropic  Society  ;  for  the 
diffuiion  of  the  Chriitian  religion  among  unenlightened 
nations,  as  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goipel 
in  Foreign  Parts;  or  for  introducing  arts  and  civiliza¬ 
tion,  along  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
as  the  Sierra  Leona  company. 

The  honour  of  planning  and  inftituting  focieties 
for  thofe  valuable  purpofes  is  due  to  modern  times. 
A  literary  aflbeiation  is  faid  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne  (fee  Academy)  ;  but  the  plan 
feems  to  have  been  rude  and  defeftive.  Several  cithers 
were  inflituted  in  Italy  in  the  16th  century;  but  from 
the  accounts  which  we  have  feen  of  them,  they  feem  to 
have  been  far  inferior  fo  thofe  which  are  mod  flourifhing 
at  prefent.  The  mod  enlarged  idea  of  literary  focieties 
feems  to  have  originated  with  the  great  Lord  Bacon,  the, 
father  of  modern  philofophy,  who  recommended  to  the 
reigning  prince  to  inftitute  focieties  of  learned  men,  who 
fhould  give  to  the  world  from  time  to  time  a  regular 
account  of  their  refearches  and  difeoveries.  It  was  the 
idea  of  this  great  philofopher,  that  the  learned  world 
fhould  be  united,  as  it  were,  into  one  immenfe  republic  ; 
which,  though  confiding  of  many  detached  dates,  (hould 
hold  a  drift  union  and  preferve  a  mutual  intelligence 
with  each  other,  in  every  thing  that  regards  the  com¬ 
mon  intereft.  The  want  of  this  union  and  intelligence 
he  laments  as  one  of  the  chief  obdacWto  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  fcience.;  and,  j willy  confidering  the  inditution 
of  public  focieties,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  fovereign,  to  be  the  bed  re¬ 
medy  for  that  defeft,  he  lias  given,  in  his  fanciful  work, 
the  New  Atlantis^  the  delineation  of  a  philofophical 
2  fociety 
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fociety  on  the  mod  extended  plan,  for  the  improvement 
of  all  arts  and  fciences  ;  a  work  which,  though  written 
in  the  language,  and  tinctured  with  the  colouring  of 
romance,  is  full  of  the  nobleft  philofophic  views.  The 
plan  of  Lord  Bacon,  which  met  with  little  attention 
from  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  deftined  to  produce 
its'efFe&  in  a  period  not  very  diftant.  The  fclieme  of  a 
philofophical  college  by  Cowley  is’acknowledged  to  have 
had  a  powerful  influence  in  procuring  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  charter  from 
Charles  II.  §  ;  and  Cowley’s  plan  is  manifeftly  copied 
.  in  almoft  all  its  parts  from  that  in  the  New  Atlantis. 
The  inflitution  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  was 
foon  followed  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  ;  and  thefe  two  have  ferved 
as  models  to  the  philofophical  academies  of  higheft  re¬ 
putation  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

The  experience  of  ages  has  fhown,  that  improvements 
of  a  public  nature  arc  belt  earned  on  by  focieties  of  li¬ 
beral  and  ingenious  men,  uniting  their  labours  without 
regard  to  nation,  fe6t,  or  party,  in  one  grand  purfuit 
alike  intere fling  to  all,  whereby  mutual  prejudices  are 
worn  off,  and  a  humane  philofophical  fpirit  is  cherifhed. 
Men  united  together,  and  frequently  meeting  for  the 
purpofe  of  advancing  the  fciences,  the  arts,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  may  oftentimes  fuggelt 
fuch  hints  to  one  another  as  may  be  improved  to  im- 
portant  ends  :  and  fuch  focieties,  by  being  the  repofito- 
ries  of  the  obfervations  and  difeoveries  of  the  learned 
and  ingenious,  may  from  time  to  time  furnifh  the  world 
with  ufeful  publications  which  might  otherwife  be  loft: 
for  men  of  ingenuity  and  modefty  may  not  choofe  to 
rifle  their  reputation,  by  fending  abroad  unpatronized 
what  a  learned  fociety  might  judge  richly  worthy  the 
public  eye  5  or  perhaps  their  circnmftances  being  ftrait- 
ened,  they  may  not  be  able  to  defray  the  expence  of 
publication.  Societies  inftituted  for  promoting  know¬ 
ledge  may  alfo  be  of  eminent  fervice,  by  exciting  a  fpirit 
of  emulation,  and  by  enkindling  thofe  fparks  of  genius 
which  otherwife  might  for  ever  have  been  concealed  ; 
and  if,  when  poflefTed  of  funds  fnfficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe,  they  reward  the  exertions  of  the  induftrious  and 
enterprifing  with  pecuniary  premiums  or  honorary  me¬ 
dals,  many  important  experiments  and  ufeful  difeoveries 
will  be  made,  from  which  the  public  may  reap  the  high¬ 
eft  advantages. 

Eminent  inftanees  of  the  beneficial  effe&s  of  fuch  in- 
ftitutions  we  have  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  inftituted  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufa&ures,  and  Com- 
in  London,  and  many  others  of  a  fimilar  kind. 


cieties,  that  their  beneficial  effe&s  are  already  confpicu- 
ous.  .  , 

We  will  now  give  fome  account  of  tlie  moft  eminent 
focieties  ;  arranging  them  under  the  three  claffes  into  < 
which  we  have  divided  them  :  I.  Religious  and  Humane 
Societies .  II.  Societies  for  Promoting  Science  and  Literature . 
III.  Societies  for  Encouraging  Arts,  Manufactures,  &c. 

I.  Religious  and  Humane  Societies. 

I.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  G  of  pel  in  Foreign 
Parts ,  was  inftituted  by  King  William  III.  in  1701, 
in  order  to  fecure  a  maintenance  for  an  orthodox  cler¬ 
gy,  and  to  make  other  provifions  for  propagating  the 
gofpel  in  the  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories  beyond 
the  feas.  To  that  end  he  incorporated  the  archbifhops, 
feveral  of  the  bifhops,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  clergy,  to  the  number  of  90,  into  one  body,  which, 
by  the  name  of  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gofpel  in  Foreign  Parts ,  was  to  plead  and  be  impleaded ; 
to  have  perpetual  fucceffion,  with  privilege  to  purchafe 
L.  2000  a-year  inheritance,  and  eftates  for  lives  or 
years,  with  other  goods  and  chattels  to  any  value.  By 
its  charter  the  fociety  is  authorifed  to  ufe  a  common 
fcal  ;  and  to  meet  annually  on  the  third  Friday  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  for  'the  purpofe  of  chooting  a  preiident,  vice- 
prefident,  and  officers  for  the  year  enfuing  ;  and  on  the 
third  Friday  in  every  month,  or  oftener  if  there  fhould 
be  occafion,  to  tranfa&  bufinefs,  and  to  depute  perfotis 
to  take  fubicriptions,  and  colled  money  contributed  for 
the  purpofes  aforefaid  ;  and  of  all  moneys  received  and 
laid  out,  it  is  obliged  to  give  account  yearly  to  the 
lord-chancellor  or  keeper,  the  lord  chief-juftice  of  the 
King’s-bencli,  the  lord-chief-juftice  of  the  Common- 
pleas,  or  to  any  two  of  thefe  magiftrates.  Of  this  fo¬ 
ciety  there  is  a  Handing  committee  at  St  Paul’s  chap- 
ter-houfe,  to  prepare  matters  for  the  monthly  meeting, 
which  is  held  at  St  Martin’s  library. 

Before  the  incorporation  of  the  fociety  for  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  there  had  been 
formed,  for  the  promoting  of  Chri ft ian  knowledge  both 
at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  a  voluntary  affociation  of 
perfons  of  rank  and  refpedability,  who  in  March  1 699 
began  to  hold  ftated  meetings  in  London  for  that  pur¬ 
pofe,  regulating  themfelves  by  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
the  canons  of  the  church  ;  and  when  the  new  fociety 
was  formed,  they  had  already  tranfmitted  to  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies  L.  8od  worth  of  Bibles,  Books  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  treatifes  of  pra&ical  religion,  be¬ 
tides  fecuring  a  tolerable  maintenance  to  feveral  clergy¬ 
man  on  that  continent.  This  afTociation  ftill  fubfifts  un¬ 
der  the  denomination  of  The  Society  for  Promoting  Chri - 
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Hereby  a  fpirit  of  difeovery  and  improvement  lias  been  Jlian  Knowledge ,  and  has  been  productive  of  much  good 
excited  among  the  ingenious  in  almoft  every  nation  ;  in  the  cities  of  London  and  W.eftminfter  ;  but  upon  the 


knowledge  of  various  kinds,  and  greatly  ufeful  to  man¬ 
kind,  lias  taken  place  of  the  dry  and  niiinterefting 
fpeculations  of  fchoolmen  ;  and  bold  and  erroneous  hy- 
pothefis  has  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  demonftrative 
experiment.  In  fhort,  tince  the  eftablifhment  of  thefe 
focieties,  folid  learning  and  philofophy  have  more  in- 
creafed  than  they  had  done  for  many  centuries  before. 

As  to  thofe  focieties  eftablifhed  for  promoting  in- 
duftry,  religion  and  morality,  and  relieving  diftrels,  the 
detign  is  laudable  and  excellent,  and  prefents  a  beautiful 
pi&ure  of  the  philanthropy  of  modern  times.  We  are 
jhappy  to  find,  from  the  minutes  of  fome  of  thefe  In¬ 


formation  of  the  new  fociety,  into  which  all  its  original 
members  were  incorporated  by  name,  the  care  which 
the  voluntary  afiociation  had  taken  of  the  colonies  de¬ 
volved  of  courfe  upon  the  incorporated  fociety  ;  of 
which  incorporation  we  believe  the  object  has  been 
fometimes  millaken,  and  the  labours  of  its  miffionaries 
grofsly  mifreprefented.  It  has  by  many  been  fuppofed 
that  the  fociety  was  incorporated  for  the  foie  purpofe  of 
converting  tlie  favage  Americans  ;  and  it  has  been  much 
blamed  for  fending  miffionaries  into  provinces  where,  in 
the  defpicable  cant  of  the  complainers,  a  goJ'peUminiflry 
was  already  eftablifhed.  But  an  impartial  view  of  the 
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nfe  and  progrcfs  of  the  American  provinces,  now  be¬ 
come  independent  flates,  will  fhow  the  folly  and  injuf- 
tice  of  thofe  complaints. 

-v  The  English  colonies  in  North  America  were  in  the 
Jafl  century  formed  and  firft  peopled  by  religious  men  ; 
who,  made  uneafy  at  home  by  their  intolerant  brethren, 
left  the  old  world  to  enjoy  in  peace  that  firft  and  chief 
prerogative  o  f  man,  the  free  worjhip  of  God  according  to 
his  own  confcience.  At  one  time  Puritans  were  driven 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  by  the  epifcopal  church ;  at  another, 
Churchmen  were  forced  away  by  the  prefbyterians  juft 
as  the  revolutions  of  ftate  threw  the  civil  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  one  or  the  other  party  ;  and  not  a  few 
members  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  chafed  to  the 
wilds  of  America  by  the  united  exertions  of  both.  It 
has  been  often  obfervcd,  that  people  perfecuted  for  their 
religion  become  for  the  moft  part  enthufiaftically  at¬ 
tached  to  it  ;  and  the  conduct,  of  thofe  colonifts  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  this  obfervation.  Their  zeal,  in- 
flamed  by  their  violent  removal  to  the  other  liemifphere, 
kept  religion  alive  and  a&ive  among  themfelves  ;  but 
their  poverty  difabled  them  from  fupplying  fuel  to  the 
flame,  by  making  proviiion  for  a  miniftiy  to  inftru& 
their  offspring.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  new 
Chriftian  commonwealth,  without  the  kindly  aflillance 
of  its  mother-country,  would  have  been,  in  the  words  of 
the  Roman  hiftorian,  Res  unhu  atatis .  Againft  this  danger 
a  timely  aid  was  to  be  provided  by  the  fociety  ;  which, 
as  it  confifted  not  of  fanatical  members,  would  not  in- 
truft  the  important  bufinefs  of  the  mifilon  to  fanatical 
preachers,  who,  though  always  ready  for  fuch  fpiritual 
enterpiifes,  are  never  qualified  to  carry  them  on  with 
fuccefs. 

It  was  therefore  thought  fit  to  affigna  decent  main¬ 
tenance  for  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England,  who 
might  preach  the  gofpel  to  their  brethren  in  America  : 
and  though  thofe  miffionaries  in  general  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed  the  conduct  of  thofe  of  Rome,  whofe  principal  aim 
is  to  reduce  all  churches  under  fubmiffion  to  the  papal 
tyranny  ;  yet  fo  lately  as  1765,  did  fome  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  in  which  the  puritanic  fpirit  of  the  laft  century 
charaaerifed  the  church  eftablifhed  by  law,  raife  a  hi¬ 
deous  outcry  againft  the  fociety  for  fending  a  miffion 
into  their  quarters,  though  only  for  the  fervice  of  the 
difperfed  members  of  the  Epifcopal  church  refiding 
among  them,  and  for  the  converfion  of  thofe  men  whom 
their  rigid  fanaticifm  had  prejudiced  againft  Cliriftianitv 
itfelf. 

.Indeed  the  commodity  called  freethinking,  as 
Liihop  Warburton  expreffes  it,  was  at  an  early  period 
imported  by  the  opulent  and  fafbionable  colonifts.  The 
celebrated  Berkeley,  who  had  refided  fome  years  in 
Rhode  Ifland,  and  at  his  return  was  called  upon  to 
pieach  the  anniverfary  fermon  before  the  fociety,  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  ifland  where  he  lived  was  inhabited 
by  an  Englifh  colony,  confifting  chiefly  of  fedtarics 
of  many  different^  denominations ;  that  feveral  of  the 
better  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were  accuftomed 
to  affemble  themfelves  regularly  on  the  Lord’s  day  for 
the  performance  of  divine  worfhip ;  but  that  moft  of 
thofe  who  were  difperfed  through  the  colony  rivalled 
ome  well-bred  people  ef  other  countries,  in  a  thorough 
indifference  for  all  that  is  faered,  being  equally  carclefs 

u  °rd^!P  and  inward  principles.  He  adds, 
that  the  miffionaries  had  done,  and  were  continuing  to 
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do,  good  fervice  in  bringing  thofe  planters  to  a  ferious 
fenfe  of  religion.  “  I  fpeak  it  knowingly  (fays  he), 
that  the  minifters  of  the  gofpel,  in  thofe  provinces  which 
go  by  the  name  of  New  England,  fent  and  fupported  at 
the  expence  of  the  fociety,  have,  by  their  fobriety  oF 
manners,  difereet  behaviour,  and  a  competent  degree  of 
ufeful  knowledge,  fhown  themfelves  worthy  of  the  choice 
of  thofe  who.  fent  them.”  We  have  the  honour  to  be 
acquainted  with  fome  of  the  miflionaries  fent  at  a  later 
period,  and  have  reafon  to  believe  that,  down  to  the 
era  of  the  American  revolution,  they  had  the  fame  vir¬ 
tues,  and  were  doing  the  fame  good  fervices,  which  pro¬ 
cured  to  their  predeceffors  this  honourable  teftimony 
from  one  of  the  greateft  and  the  beft  of  men.  Surely 
fuch  a  million  deferved  not  to  be  evil  fpoken  of  by  fee*, 
tariffs  of  any  denomination  who  believe  in  Chrift  ;  ef. 
pecially  as  the  very  charter  of  incorporation  affigns  as 
a  reafon  for  miffionaries  being  fent  to  the  colonies, 

that  by  reafon  of  their  poverty  tKofie  colonies  were 
deftitute  and  unprovided  of  a  maintenance  for  mini* 
fters  and  the  public  worfhip ^of  God.” 

The  fociety,  however,  was  incorporated  for  other 
purpofes  than  this.  It  was  obliged  by  its  charter  to 
attempt  the  converfion  of  the  native  Americans  and  the 
negro  Haves  ;  and  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that,  as 
foon  as  the  fpiritual  wants  of  the  colonifts  were  decent¬ 
ly  fupplied,  it  was  not  inattentive  to  thefe  glorious  ob- 
jedb.  Its  fuccefs  indeed  in  either  purfuit  has  not  been 
fo  great  as  could  be  wifhed ;  but  it  would  be  rafh  and 
unfair  to  attribute  this  failure  to  the  prefident,  vice- 
prefident,  or  other  officers  of  the  .corporation  at  home. 
An  erroneous  notion,  that  the  being  baptized  is  incon» 
fiftcnt  with  a  ftate  of  flavery,  rendered  the  felfifh  colo- 
mfts  for  a  long  time  averfe  from  the  converfion  of  their 
neo-roes,  and  made  them  throw  every  obftacle  in  the 
way  of  all  who  made  the  attempt  ;  while  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  Indian  miffion  are  fuch  as  hardly  any  clergy, 
man  educated  in  a  Proteftant  country  can  be  fuppofed 
able  to  furmount.  r 

He  who  hopes  fuccefsfully  to  preach  the  gofpel 
among  a  tribe  of  favage  wanderers,  mnft  have  an  ardent 
zeal  and  unwearied  diligence  ;  appetites  fubdued  to  all 
the  diftrefies  of  want ;  and  a  mind  fuperior  to  all  the 
terrors  of  mortality.  Thefe  qualities  and  habits  may¬ 
be  acquired  in  the  church  of  Rome  by  him  who  front 
infancy  has  been  trained  up  in  the  feverities  of  fome  of 
the  monaftic  orders,  and  afterwards  fent  to  the  colle<re 
(je propaganda  Jide  to  be  iiiftrufted  in  the  languages,  and 
Inured  to  the  manners  and  cuftomsof  the  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  whofe  converfion  he  is  deflined  to  attempt.  But 
in  the  reformed  churches  of  Britain  there  are  no  mo. 
na'ftic  orders,  nor  any  college  tie  propaganda  Jide  ;  and 
yet  without  the'  regular  preparation,  which  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  fuch  inftitntious  alone,  it  is  not  in  na¬ 
ture,  whatever  grace  may  efFeft,  for  any  man  cheerfully, 
and  at  the  fame  time  foberly,  to  undergo  all  the  accu. 
mulated  diftrefies  ever  ready  to  overtake  a  faithful  mif- 
fionary  -among  lavage  idolaters.  A  fanatic  zealot  will 
indeed  undertake  it,  though  he  is  totally  unqualified 
for  every  fober  and  important  work  ;  and  a  man  of 
ruined  fortunes  may  be  prefted  into  the  fervice,  though 
the  impotency  of  his  mind  has  fhown  him  unable  to 
bear  either  poverty  or  riches.  The  failure  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  theiefore  in  its  attempts  to  convert  the  American 
Indians  may  be  attributed,  we  think,  in  the  firft  in- 
4  D  fiance. 
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fiance,  to  the  want  of  a  college  dt  propaganda  for  train 
ifjg  up  young  men  fot  the  American  million. 

Perhaps  another  caufe  of  this  failure  may  be  found 
in  the  conduCl  of  tlie  miffionaries,  who,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
fumed,  have  not  always  employed  in  a  proper  manner 
even  the  fcanty  qualifications  which  they  actually  pof- 
fefied.  The  gofpel,  plain  and  fimple  as  it  is,  and  fitted 
in  its  nature  for  what  it  was  ordained  to  effeCl,  cannot 
be  apprehended  but  by  an  intellect  fomewhat  raifed 
above  that  of  a  favage.  Such  of  the  miflionaries  there¬ 
fore  as  began  their  work  with  preaching  to  favage  and 
brutal  men ,  certainly  fet  out  at  the  wrong  end;  for  to 
make  the  gofpel  underftood,  and  much  more  to  propa¬ 
gate  and  eftablifh  it,  thofe  favages  fhould  have  been  firfl 
taught  the  necefiary  arts  of  civil  lire,  which,  while  they 
~  improve  every  bodily  accommodation,  tend  at  the  fame 
time  to  enlarge  and  enlighten  the  under  Handing,  for 

want  of  this  previous  culture,  we  doubt  not,  it  hath  hap¬ 
pened  that  fuch  of  the  lavages  as  have  been  baptized  in¬ 
to  the  faith  have  fo  feldom  perfevered  themfelves,  or 
been  able  in  any  degree  to  propagate  among  their  tribes 
the  Chriilianity  which  they  had  been  taught,  and  that 
fucceffive  millions  have  always  found  it  necefiary  to  be¬ 
gin  anew  the  work  of  converlion. 

To  one  or  other  of  thefe  caufes,  or  to  both,  may 
juftly  be  attributed  the  little  progrefs  which  reformed 
Chriftianity  has  made  among  the  Indians  of  North  A- 
merica ;  and  not  to  any  want  of  zeal,  attention,  or  libe¬ 
rality,  in  the  directors  of  the  foci  tty  at  home.  During 
the  dependence  o^  the  United  States  on  the  mother- 
country,  great  pait  of  the  fociety’s  funds  was  properly 
expended  in  keeping  alive  a  juft  fenfe  of  religion  among 
the  Chriftian  colonifts  from  Europe,  who  had  furely  the 
firfl  claims  upon  this  bed  of  charities  ;  but  now  that 
America  has  feparated  herfelf  from  Great  Britain,  and 
fhown  that  {he  is  able  to  maintain  her  independence, 
and  to  make  ampje  provifion  for  a  regnlar  clergy  of 
her  own,  the  members  of  the  corporation  muft  feel  them- 
felves  at  liberty  to  bellow  greater  attention,  and  to  ex¬ 
pend  more  money  than  they  could  formerly  do,  on  the 
converfion  of  fuch  Indians  as  have  any  intercourfe  with 
the  fettlementsT  which  we  ftill  poflefs.  To  a  body  fo 
refpe&able,  we  prefume  not  to  offer  advice  ;  but  wc 
cannot  help  thinking,  with  Bifhop  Berkeley,  that  the 
moll  fuccefsful  miffionaries  would  be  children  of  In¬ 
dians,  educated  in  a  confiderable  number  together  from 
the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  in  a  college  de  propaganda  fide, 
where  they  fhould  be  in  na  danger  of  lofing  their  mo¬ 
ther-tongue  while  they  were  acquiring  a  competent 
knowledge  of  religion,  morality,  hiflory,  practical  ma- 
Prepifalfor  thematics,  and  agticulture.  “  If  there  were  a  yearly 
tbs  better  fapply  (fays  he)  of  a  dozen  fuch  miffionaries  fent  abroad 
^Churches  in  into  their  refpe&ive  countries,  after  they  had  received 
*wr  Foreign  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  and  been  admitted  into 
plantations ,  holy  orders,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  that  in  a 
little  time  the  world  would  fee  good  and  great  effe&s  of 
their  miHion.” 

2.  Society  in  Scotland  for  Propagating  Chrijlian  Know - 


ledge %  wa,3  inftituted  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen-  Religion) 
tui-y.  At  that  period  the  condition  of  the  Scotch  High- 


landers  was  truly  deplorable.  Shut  up  in  defolate  iflands  deties 


by  tempeftuous  feas,  or  difperfed  over  a  wide  extent  of  v 
country,  interfered  by  high  mountains,  rapid  livers, 
and  arms  of  the  fea,  without  bridges  or  high  wavs,  by 
which  any  communication  could  be  kept  open  either 
with  remote  or  neighbouring  diftriCts,  they  lived  in 
fmall  detached  companies  in  hamlets  or  folitary  huts. 
Being  thus  fecluded  from  intercourfe  with  the  more  ci¬ 
vilized  part  of  the  ifland,  they  could  not  enjoy  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  trade  and  manufa&ures.  As  their  foil  was 
barren  and  their  climate  fevere,  in  agriculture  no  pro¬ 
grefs  was  to  be  expelled  :  and  as  they  were  acquainted 
with  no  language  but  Gaelic,  in  which  no  books  were 
then  written,  to  poffefs  knowledge  was  impoffible.  Their 
parifhes  being  of  great  extent,  often  30  or  40  miles 
long  and  of  a  proportionable  breadth,  and  fometimes 
con  filling  of  feveral  iflands  feparated  by  feas,  which  are 
often  impaflable,  a  confiderable  number  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  entirely  deprived  of  religious  inftru&ion  or 
fell  a  prey  to  Popifh  emifiaries.  A  iingle  fchool  in  fucU 
extenfive  parifhes  could  be  of  little  benefit;  yet  many 
parifhes  were  entirely  deiHtute  even  of  this  refource  ; 
and  where  fchools  were  eftablifhed,  the  want  of  books 
prevented  them  from  producing  the  ufcful  effe&s  other- 
wife  to  have  been  expected  from  them  (a).  To  all 
this  we  muft  add,  that  they  lived  in  a  ftate  of  the  great- 
eft  oppreffion  :  For  though  the  Highlands  formed  a 
part  o;  the  Britifh  empire,  the  bleflings  of  the  Britifh 
conftitution  had  not  reached  them.  The  feudal  iyftem 
reigned  in  its  utmoft  rigour ;  the  chieftains  exerciling 
the  moft  defpotic  fway  over  the  inferior  Highlanders, 
whom  at  their  pleafure  they  deprived  of  their  lives  or 
property  (b  ). 

Thus  the  Highlanders  were  ignorant,  oppreffed,  and 
uncivilized  ;  flaves  rather  than  fubjc&s  ;  and  either  en¬ 
tirely  deftitute  of  the  advantages  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion,  or  unqualified  to  improve  them.  Hitherto  they 
had  been  unhappy  and  ufelefs  to  themfelves  and  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  ftate  ;  for  they  were  ready  at  the  call  of 
their  chieftains  to  iflue  from  their  mountains,  and  to 
turn  their  arms  againft  their  lawful  king  and  his  loyaL 
fubje&s.  This  character,  however,  arofe  from  their  il- 
tuation.  It  was  therefore  impoffible  for  benevolent 
minds  to  contemplate  this  unhappy  fituation  of  their 
countrymen  without  feeling  a  defire  to  raife  them  to  the 
dignity  of  rational  beings,  and  to  render  them  ufeful  as 
citizens. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1701,  fome  private  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  formed  them¬ 
felves  into,  a  fociety  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  di¬ 
rected  their  attention  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  endeavoured  to  devife  fome  plan  for  alleviating  the 
diftreffes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  remedy  which  pro- 
mifed  to  be  moft  efficacious,  was,  to  eflablH*  charity 
fchools  in  different  places.  But  as  the  exigency  was 
great,  it  was  no  eafy  matter  to  raife  a  fufficient  fund  for 

this 


(a)  Even  fo  late  as  the  year  1758,  no  fewer  than  175  parifhes,  within  the  bounds  of  39  prefbyteries,  had  no 
parochial  fchool.  We  are  forry  to  add,  that  even  in  the  prefent  enlightened  and  benevolent  age  the  complaint 
is  not  entirely  removed. 

(s)  The  feudal  iyftem  was  at  length  afcoliftied  in  the  year  1748  by  the  jurifdidion  a&. 
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fteligum  this  pttrpofc.  They  began  therefore  with  what  volun-  tions  ;  and  for  that  end  to  give  encouragement  to  mi- 
mane  So-  taf^  fohfcriptions  they  could  procure,  hoping  after,  nillers  to  preach  the  gofpel  among  them. 

wards  to  increase  their  capital  by  vacant  flipends  and  Having  thus  formed  a  plan,  they  immediately  pro- 
public  contributions.  A  memorial  with  this  view  was  ceeded  to  ellablifh  fchools  in  the  moll  ufeful  and  cco- 
prefented  to  the  General  AfTembly  in  1704,  which  re-  noinical  manner  ;  and  as  the  capital  continued  to  aceu- 
ceived  their  approbation  ;  and  they  accordingly  palled  mulate,  the  interell  was  faithfully  applied,  and  the  uti- 
an  a£l,  recommending  a  general  contribution.  ,  In  1706  lity  of  the  inflitution  was  more  extenfively  dilfufed. 
the  General  Afiembly  appointed  tome  of  their  number  Until  the  year  1738  the  attention  of  the  fociety  had 
to  inquire  more  carefully  into  the  Hate  of  the  High-  been  wholly  dire&ed  to  the  efiablifhment  of  fchools  ; 
lands,  and  the  year  following  appointed  a  felecl  com-  but  their  capital  being  then  confiderably  augmented, 
mittee  to  confer  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  fuggefted  they  began  to  extend  their  views  of  utility  much  farther, 
the  plan.  The  refult  of  thefe  conferences  was  the  pub-  The  grand  object  of  all  public  aflbeiations  ought  cer* 


lication  of  propofals  u  for  propagating  Chriflian  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  Highlands  and  illands  of  Scotland,  and  in 
foreign  parts  of  the  world.”  Copies  of  thefe  propo¬ 
fals,  with  fubfeription  papers,  were  diflributed  through 
the  kingdom ;  and  the  contributions  having  Coon  a- 
mounted  to  L.  1000,  her  majeliy  Quteen  Anne  encou¬ 
raged  this  infant  fociety  by  her  royal  proclamation,  and 
at  the  fame  time  iffued  letters  patent  under  the  great 
Teal  of  Scotland  for  ere&ing  certain  of  the  fubferibers 
into  a  corporation  ;  the  firlt  nomination  of  whom  was 
lodged  with  the  lords  of  council  and  feflion.  ^ 

This  corporation  held  its  firfl  meeting  on  Thurfday 
3d  .November  f  709.  It  was  attended  by  feveral  of  the 
nobility,  fourteen  of  the  lords  of  feffion,  many  gentle¬ 
men  of  rank,  together  with  moft  of  the  miniflers  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  and  neighbourhood.  A  prefident, 
fecretary,  and  treafurer,  with  a  committee  of  fifteen  di¬ 
rectors,  were  appointed  for  the  difpatch  of  bufmefs.  At 
their  fecond  meeting  in  January  1710,  a  fcheme  of  ma¬ 
nagement  was  formed  and  approved ;  in  which  it  was 
propofed,  1.  To  eredl  and  maintain  fchools  in  fuch 
places  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Highlands  and 
f  (lands,  as  fhould  be  Found  to  need  them  moft ;  in  which 
fchools  all  perfons  whatfoever  fhould  be  taught  by  fit 
and  well  qualified  fchoolmaflers,  appointed  by  the  fo¬ 
ciety,  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  pious 
books  ;  as  alfo  to  write,  and  to  underhand  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic,  with  fuch  other  things  as  fhould  be 
thought  iuitable  to  their  circ um fiances.  2.  That  the 

fchoolmaflers  fhould  be  particularly  careful  to  inftrudl 
their  fcholars  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriflian  reform¬ 
ed  religion  ;  and  for  that  vend  fhould  be  obliged  to  cate- 
chife  them  at  lead  twice  a- week,  and  to  pray  publicly 
with  them  twice  a-day.  3.  That  not  only  fuch  as  were 
unable  to  pay  fhould  be  taught  gratis,  but  that  thofe 
whofe  circumflances  required  it,  fhould  have  fuch  farther 
encouragement  as  the  fociety  fhould  think  fit  in  a  con- 
fiftency  with  their  patent.  4.  To  name  fome  prudent 
perfons,  miniflers  and  others,  to  be  overfeers  of  thofe 
fchools,  who  fhould  take  care  that  the  fchoolmalters  do 
their  duty,  and  that  the  inflrudlions  to  be  giveu  from 
time  to  time  by  the  fociety  or  their  committee  be  punc¬ 
tually  obfei  ved  ;  which  overfeers  fhould  make  their  re- 
port  to  the  fociety  quarterly  or  half-yearly  at  farthefl. 
5*  To  give  Iuitable  encouragement  to  fuch  minifters  or 
catechifls  as  fhould  be  willing  to  contribute  their  aflift- 
smee  towards  the  farther  inftru&ion  of  the  fcholar3 
remote  from  church,  by  not  only  catechiiing,  but 
preaching  to  them ;  which  miniflers  or  catechills  fhould 
take  the  fame  care  of  the  other  inhabitants  as  of 
the  fcholars,  6.  To  extend  their  endeavours  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Chriflian  religion  to  heathen  na- 


tainly  to  be  the  promoting  of  religion  and  morality'.  It 
mull,  however,  be  evident  to  every  man  of  reflexion,  that 
thefe  can  neither  be  propagated  nor  preferved  among  a 
people  without  agriculture,  unaceuftomed  to  commerce 
and  manufadlures,  and  confequently  without  labour  or 
exertion.  Languor  and  debility  of  mind  mull  always 
be  the  companions  of  idlcuefs.  While  the  Highlanders 
roved  about  with  arms  in  their  hands,  the  latent  vigour 
of  their  minds  mult  often  have  been  called  forth  into  ac¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  their  arms  were  taken  away,  and 
themfelves  confined  to  a  domellic  lire,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  roufe  their  minds,  they  muft  have  funk  into 
indolence  and  ina&ivity.  All  attempts  therefore  to  in- 
flriidl  them  in  religion  and  morality,  without  introdu¬ 
cing  among  them  fome  of  the  neceflary  arts  of  life, 
would  probably  have  been  unavailing.  The  fociety  ac¬ 
cordingly  refolved  to  adopt  what  appeared  to  them  the 
moll  effectual  methods  of  introducing  induflry  among 
the  Highlanders.  But  as  their  patent  dfd  not  extend 
far  enough,  they  applied  to  his  majeliy  George  II.  for 
an  enlargement  of  their  powers  ;  and  accordingly  ob¬ 
tained  a  fecond  patent,  by  which  they  are  empowered, 
“  befides  fulfilling  the  purpofes  of  their  original  patent, 
to  caufe  fuch  of  the  children  as  they  fhall  think  fit  to 
be  bred  to  hufbandry  and  houfewifery,  to  trades  and 
manufactures,  or  in  fuch  manual  occupations  as  the  fo¬ 
ciety  fhall  think- proper.” 

The  objeCls  of  this  fecond  patent  the  fociety  have 
not  failed  to  purfue  ;  and  though  many  obllacles  and 
difeouragements  to  their  efforts  occurred  among  a  rude 
and  barbarous  people,  yet  their  perfeverance,  and  the 
obvious  utility  of  their  plans,  at  length  fo  far  overcame 
the  relu&ance  of  the  inhabitants,  that  no  lefs  than  94 
fchools  of  induilry  in  various  parts  of  the  Highlands  and 
i (lands  are  now  upon  their  eilablifhment,  at  which  arc 
educated  2360  fcholars. 

The  fociety,  while  anxioufiy  endeavouring  to  diffufe 
a  fpirit  ot  induilry  through  the  Highlands,  were  Hill 
equally  folicitous  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chriflian  religion. *  As  the  Englifh  language  had  been 
the  only  channel  by  which  knowledge  was  conveyed  to 
them  (a  language  which,  being  not  ufed  in  converfa- 
tion,  was  in  all  refpedls  foreign  to  them),  it  was  judged 
requifite  chat  they  fhould  have  the  Scriptures  in  their 
vernacular  tongue.  The  fociety  therefore  firfl  appoint¬ 
ed  a  tranflation  of  the  New  Tellament  to  be  made  in¬ 
to  Gaelic  :  A  tranflation  was  accordingly  undertaken 
by  the  llev.  Mr  Stewart  miniller  of  Kilim  in  Perth- 
fhire,  and  printed  in  1767*  which  isfaid  to  be  executed 
with  much  fidelity.  Of  this  work  many  thoufand  co¬ 
pies  have  been  diftributed  in  the  Highlands.  The  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  Old  Tellament  has  alio  been  tranilated 
4  D  2  hy 
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bv  the  Rev.  Dr  Smith  of  Campbelton  and  others,  but  bookbolder,  and  clerk,  are  allowed  each  L.  I  $  per  en.  CUfekw 
chiefly  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Stewart  of  Lufs,  by  the  appoint-  rum,  the  fame  Maries  which  were  annexed  to  theft :  of- 
ment  and  at  the  expence  of  the  fociety  :  and  as  foon  as  fices  from  the  commencement  ox  the  iociety.  1  he 
the  remaining  part  can  be  got  ready,  the  whole  will  be  beadle  or  officer  is  allowed  L.  12  per  annum .  No  ia- 
fold  at  fo  low  a  price  as  the  poor  may  without  difficnl-  lary  whatever  is  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  other  officers  ol 
ty  afford.  This  plan  the  fociety  have  judicioufly  cho-  the  fociety.  The  fecretary,  comptroller  accountant, 
fen,  in  order  to  prevent  difeontent  and  murmuring  ;  ef-  and  librarian,  although  fubjedled,  lome  of  them  elpe* 

’  •  *  '  r  ^  ‘  -  - 1  - -  daily,  to  no  fmall  expence  of  time  and  labour,  have  no 

pecuniary  recompenfe  or  emolument.  Theirs  are  la¬ 
bours  of  love,  for  which  they  feek  and  expedl  no  other 
reward  than  the  confcioufnefs  of  endeavouring  to  pro- 
mote  the  beft  interefts  of  mankind.  The  whole  amount 
of  the  expence  of  managing  the  bufmefs  of  the  fociety. 


fedts  which  the  diffufion  of  the  Scriptures  ought  never 
to  produce  ;  but  which  could  not  poffibly  have  been 
prevented,  had  the  diftribution  been  gratuitous,  and  of 
courfe  partial. 

For  fome  years  pall  the  funds  of  the  fociety  have  ra¬ 
pidly  accumulated,  from  the  very  liberal  donations  of  fe¬ 


deral  individuals. 

Lady  Gienorchy 
By  a  perfon  unknown 
Lord  Van  Vryhouven  of  Holland 
Mifs  Gray  of  Teafies 


L.  5, coo 
j  0,000 
20,000 
3  >500 


In  confequence  of  thefe  great  additions  to  tlieir  flock, 
infinuations  have  been  thrown  out  that  the  fociety  have 
become  fo  wealthy  as  to  be  at  a  lofs  for  proper  objeds 
on  which  to  bellow  their  increafed  revenue.  If  fuch 
an  opinion  be  fetioujly  entertained  by  any  one,  we  mull 
beg  him  to  remember,  that  the  fociety  have  eredled  and 
endued  no  lefs  than  323  fchools  for  religion,  the  hrft 
principles  of  literature  and  indnflry,  at  the  annual  ex¬ 
pence  of  L.  3214,  10  s.  Sterling  ;  and  that  at  thefe  fer 
minaries  are  educated  from  14,000  to  15,000  chil¬ 
dren;  whp,  but  for  the  means  of  inftrudlion  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  would  in  all  probability  be  bred  up  in  ignorance 
•and  i diene f3  :  That  they  employ  1 2  miffionary  minifters 
and  catechifls  in  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  and 
iflands,  or  among  the  ignorant  Highlanders  fettled  in 
the  great  towns  of  Scotland,  at  the  annual  expence  of 
L.  296  :  That  they  beflow  a  burfary  or  periljon  of 
JL*  l  5  per  annum  on  each  of  fix  ftudents  of  divinity  ha¬ 
ving  the  Gaelic  language  :  That  they  employ  two  mif¬ 
fionary  minifters  and  one  fchoolmafter  among  the  Onei¬ 
da  and  Stockbridge  Indians  of  North  America  (being 
the  deftination  of  certain  legacies  bequeathed  to  them  for 
that  purpofe),  at  the  annual  expence  of  L.  140.  Such 
is  their  fixed  icheme  of  annual  expenditure,  amounting  in 
all  toL.3740,  10s.  Sterling — a  fum  it  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  of  very  confide  rable  magnitude.  Thewholeof  their 
incidental  expences  arifing  from  the  Gaelic  tranflation 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  from  annui¬ 
ties  which  they  have  to  pay,  in  confequence  of  fums  left 
them  as  refiduary  legatees ;  from  land  and  houfe-taxes  ; 
from  enabling  candidates  for  the  office  of  fchoolmailer 
to  come  to  Edinburgh  for  examination  ;  from  furnifhing 
books  to  poor  fcholars  in  their  various  fchools ;  and 
from  removing  fchoolmafters  from  one  ftation  to  an¬ 
other,  is  generally  about  L.  875,  which  added  to  the 
former  fum  makes  the  whole  annual  expence  amount  to 
L.  4^15?  10  s. 

If  it  be  inquired  at  what  expence,  in  the  management 
of  it,  this  extenfive  and  complicated  charity  is  annually 
conducted,  we  are  authorifed  tq  fay,  that  the  treafurer, 


including  the  above  falaries,  and  coals,  candle,  ftation- 
ary  ware,  poflages,  and  other  incidents,  exceeds  not  at 
aji  average  L.  1 15  per  annum .  From  this  ftatement  it 
appears,  that  hitherto  at  leaft  the  diredlors  have  been  at 
no  lofs  for  important  objedls  within  the  proper  fphere 
of  their  inftitution  on  which  to  beftow  their  increafed 
funds.  They  have,  it  is  true,  the  difpofal  of  very  coa- 
fiderable  fums  for  promoting  the  objedls  of  the  inftitn- 
tion  ;  but  they  are  fo  far  from  accumulating  wealth, 
that  every  year  their  expenditure,  notwithftanding  the 
late  increafe  of  their  capital,  exceeds  rather  than  falls 
fhort  of  their  income.  They  have  depended  upon  a 
kind  Providence  and  a  generous  public  to  refund  thefe 
anticipations  of  their  revenue,  and  hitherto  they  have 
never  been  difappointed. 

Thus  has  the  Society  for  Propagating  Chriftian  Know- 
ledge  proceeded  for  almoft  a  century.  It  was  founded 
by  the  pious  exertions  of  a  few  private  individuals, 
wliofe  names  are  unknown  to  the  world  ;  and  its  funds, 
by  faithful  and  judicious  management,  as  well  as  by  ge¬ 
nerous  contributions,  have  now  become  of  fuch  magni¬ 
tude,  as  to  excite  the  hope  that  they  will  be  produdlive 
of  the  moil  valuable  effedls.  The  benefits  arifing  from 
public  focieties,  it  is  well  known,  depend  entirely  upon 
the  management  of  their  directors.  If  fo,  the  advanta* 
ges  which  have  accrued  from  this  fociety  intitle  it  to 
the  praife  and  gratitude  of  the  nation.  While  eager  to 
increafe  the  number  of  fchools,  the  fociety  have  not 
been  inattentive  to  their  profperity.  In  the  year  1771: 
Mr  Lewis  Drummond,  a  gentleman  in  whom  they  pla¬ 
ced  great  confidence,  was  commiffioned  by  them  to  vilit 
their  fchools,  and  to  make  an  exadt  report  of  their  ftatc 
and  circumltances.  Again,  in  the  year  1790,  a  com- 
million  was  granted  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Kemp,  one  of  the 
minifters  of  Edinburgh  and  fecretary  to  the  fociety,  to 
vilit  all  the  fchools  on  their  eftablilhment.  1  his  labo¬ 
rious  and  gratuitous  talk  he  accomplifhed  in  the  courfe 
of  four  fummer*  with  much  ability  and  care,  and  highly 
to  the  fatisfadlion  of  the  fociety.  At  his  return  he  com¬ 
municated  a  variety  of  important  information  refpedling 
the  Hate  of  the  Highlands  and  iflands,  and  the  mean* 
neccflary  for  their  improvement  in  religion,  literature, 
and  induftry  ;  an  abflradl  of  which  was  publifhed  by  the 
fociety  in  appendixes  to  the  anniverfary  fermons  preach¬ 
ed  before  them  in  the  years  1789,  90,  91,  and  92  (c). 


(c)  It  is  well  known,  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Highlands  is  confiderable  ;  but  it  mull  * 
give  much  pleafure  to  the  Proteftant  reader  to  be  informed,  that  the  ancient  malignant  fpirit  of  Popery  has  in 
that  diftridl  given  place  to  mildnefs  and  liberality.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  gentleman  who  fuperintends  the 
priefts  in  that  quarter,  whofe  mind  is  enlightened  by  fcieace  and  learning.  So  far  from  being  hoftile  to  the 
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Religious  The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  funds, 
piane  So-  eftabliihment,  and  expenditure,  of  the  fociety,  from  a 
cieties,  ^evv  years  after  its  commencement  to  the  prefent  time. 

'  Where  the  number  of  fcholars  is  not  mentioned,  the  de- 
fed  may  be  fnpplied  by  taking  an  aveiage  from  thofe 
years  where  a  computation  has  been  made.  Where  the 
capital  is  not  mentioned,  it  may  eafily  be  made  out  by 
confidering  the  falaries  as  the  intereft. 


A.D. 

17  13 

Capital. 

Schools. 

J  2 

Scholars. 

1715 

L.6,177 

25 

J719 

8,168 

48 

1727 

9>'3i 

78 

2757 

*732 

I3>3«8 

IC-9 

1742 

19,287 

128 

1 753 

24,308 

152 

1758 

28,413 

176 

6409 

1781 

34,coo 

Salaries 

l8o 

70CO 

1793 

3,080 

307 

i2,9J3 

1794 

3>2J4 

323 

I4>37° 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  correfpond- 
ing  board  which  was  eitablifhed  at  London  fo  early  as 
the  year  1729,  to  receive  fubferiptions  and  lay  out 
fums.  That  board  indeed  remained  long  ina&ive  ;  but 
in  1773  i*s  members  began  to  co-operate  more  cordially 
with  their  brethren  in  Scotland.  Since  that  period  an 
annual  fermon  has  been  preached  in  recommendation 
of  the  charity  ;  and  the  preacher  is  now  fele&ed 
without  any  regard  to  the  religious  denomination  to 
which  he  belongs  ;  fometimes  from  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  fometimes  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  fome- 
times  from  fedaries  of  different  perfuafions.  The  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  correfpondent  board  have  been  attended  by 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  have  made  great 
exertions  to  promote  the  views  of  the  fociety.  From 
its  prefent  flonrifhing  ftate  therefore,  from  the  indefa¬ 
tigable  exertion  and  laudable  zeal  of  the  managers,  and 
from  the  countenance  and  fupport  which  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  refpedability 
in  the  nation,  the  benevolent  mind  may  look  forward 
with  much  confidence  and  fatisfadion  to  a  period  not 
very  diflant,  when  its  beneficial  effeds  fhall  be  felt  net 
only  in  the  Highlands,  but  (hall  be  communicated  to 
the  reft  of  the  nation.  We  have  been  thus  particular 
in  our  account  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  Cnriftian 
Knowledge,  becaufe  we  have  had  accefs  to  the  moft 
authentic  fources  of  information,  and  becaufe  we  know” 
it  to  be  an  inflitution  calculated  to  enlighten  and  im¬ 
prove  a  eonfiderable  part  of  the  Britifli  nation. 

3.  Society  of  the  Sons  cf  the  Clergy ,  was  incorporated 
by  King  Charles  II.  in  1678,  by  the  name  of  The  Go¬ 
vernors  of  the  Charity  for  Relief  cf  the  Poor  Widows  and 
Children  of  Clergymen .  This  fociety  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  management  of  a  prefident  and  vice-prefident, 
three  trea hirers,  and  a  court  of  affiftants  compoled  of 
forty  member?.  Several  hundreds  of  widows  and  chil¬ 


dren  of  the  clergy  have  annually  received  eonfiderable  Rehgioue 
relief  from  this  ufeful  charity.  and 

4.  Society  for  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  of.  the  EJlahlifhed  Pieties0" 
Church  of  Scotland,  was  inftituted  at  Edinburgh  in  Fe-^— y— J 
bruary  1790,  and  was  conftituted  a  body  corporate  by 
his  majelly’s  royal  charter  in  1792.  The  fociety,  after 
fcveral  meetings,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  period  in 
which  the  families  of  clergymen  feel  moft  urgently  the 
need  both  of  friends  and  of  pecuniary  aid,  is  that  which 
commences  with  the  introduction  of  the  Tons  either  to 
an  univerfity  or  to  bufinefs,  and  terminates  with  their 
eftablifhment  in  their  refpedlive  profeffions ;  that  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  minifters  of  this  church,  living  at  great  di- 
ftaiices  from  the  feats  either  of  univerfities  or  of  bufi¬ 
nefs,  poflefs  incomes  which,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
country,  are  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  of  procuring  for 
their  fons  either  the  literary  or  profeffional  education 
which  might  enable  them  to  come  forward  with  credit 
and  fuccefs  in  the  world ;  that  the  fons  of  clergymen, 
from  domeftic  tuition  and  example,  have  in  genetal  very 
advantageous  means  of  receiving  in  their  early  years  the 
impreffions  of  virtue  and  honour,  together  with  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  liberal  knowledge  ;  and  that  of  courfe  the 
public  intereft  may  be  promoted,  by  enabling  this  clafff 
of  young  men  to  obtain  their  (hare  in  the  refpe&able  fi- 
tuations  of  life.  The  views  of  the  fociety  have  been 
limited  to  the  fons  only  of  clergymen  ;  as  they  are  of 
opinion,  that  within  the  limits  which  they  have  fixed, 
the  field  of  beneficence  will  be  ftill  very  extenfive,  and 
the  claims  for  aid  as  many  and  as  great  as  their  funds 
can  be  fuppofed  able  to  anfvver,  at  lead  for  many  years 
to  come.  If  the  fociety  fhall  ever  be  in  a  fituation  to 
undertake  more  than  the  aids  which  will  be  neceffary  in 
bringing  forward  the  fons  of  the  clergy,  it  may  then  be 
confidered  in  what  manner  the  daughters  alfo  may  be¬ 
come  fharers  in  its  bounty. 

5.  Royal  Humane  Society ,  was  inftituted  in  London 
in  i  77 4,  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  drowned  or  other- 
wife  fuffocated.  We  have  already  given  fome  account 
of  focieties  inftituted  in  other  countries  with  the  fame 
views,  and  have  alfo  copied  the  directions  of  this  fociety 
for  the  recovery  of  life,  for  which  fee  the  article 
D  r  owning.  We  have  therefore  only  to  ftate,  that  the 
plan  of  this  fociety  is  fo  adverfe  to  any  private  inte- 
refted  views,  that  it  acquits  its  founders  of  all  fordid 
motives.  For  the  medical  practitioners  accept  no  pe¬ 
cuniary  reeompenfe  for  the  time  which  they  devote  to 
a  difficult  and  tedious  procefs  ;  for  the  anxiety  which 
they  feel  while  the  event  is  doubtful  ;  for  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  which  they  too  often  undergo,  when  death,  in 
f^)ite  of  all  their  efforts,  at  laft  carries  off  his  prey  ;  nor 
for  the  fnfults  to  which  they  willingly  expofe  them- 
felves  from  vulgar  incredulity.  Their  l'olf  reward  is  in 
the  holy  joy  of  doing  good.  Of  an  inflitution  thus  free 
in  its  origin  from  the  fufpicion  of  ambitious  views,  and. 
in  its  plan  renouncing  felfi intereft  in  every  fhape,  phi¬ 
lanthropy  muft  be  the  only  bafis.  The  good  intentign> 
therefore  of  the  fociety  13  proved  by  its  conflitution  ^ 

the. 


views  of  the  fociety,  he  recommended  to  his  clergy  to  promote  them.  They  accordingly  received  thejecretary 
with  much  politenefs  ;  exhorted  the  people  to  fend  their  children  to  the  Proteftant  fchools  to  be  inflruCted  in  li¬ 
terature,  to  be  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  thofe  great 
principles  of  religion  in  which  all  Chriftians  are  agreed.  What  a  bleffed  reformation  ! 
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t’ne  wifdom  and  utility  of  the  undertaking  are  proved 
by  its  fuccefs  :  not  lefs  than  3000  fellow-creatures  ha* 
ving  fince  its  commencement  been  ( 1 794)  reftored  to 
1  the  community  by  its  timely  and  indeiatigable  exci* 
tions.  For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  benefit  ot  this 
j'oeiety  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  two  cafes  ot 
drowning  and  fufpenfion.  Its  timely  fuccours  have 
roufed  the  lethargy  of  opium  taken  in  immoderate  and 
repeated  dofes  ;  they  have  refeued  the  wretched  viftims 
ot  intoxication  ;  rekindled  the  life  extinguifhed  by  the 
hidden  ftroke  of  lightning  ;  recovered  the  apopleftic  ; 
reftored  life  to  the  infant  that  had  loft  it  in  the  birth  ; 
they  have  proved  efficacious  in  cafes  of  accidental  fmo- 
thering  and  of  fuffocation  by  noxious  damps  ;  in  m- 
ft antes  in  which  the  tendemefs  of  the  infant  body  or 
the  debility  of  old  age  greatly  leftened  the  previous 
probability  of  fuccefs  *,  infomuch  that  no  fpecies  of 
death  feems  to  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  this  io- 
ciety’s  affiftance,  where  the  mifehief  had  gone  no  far. 
ther  than  an  obftru&ion  of  the  movements  of  the  animal 
machine  without  any  damage  of  the  organs  themfelves. 
In  confequdnce  of  every  neeeflary  affiftance  afforded  by 
this  fociety,  fimilar  inftitutions  have  been  eftabliftred  at 
Algiers,  Lifbon,  Philadelphia,  Bofton,  Jamaica,  Dublin, 
Leith,  Glafgow,  Aberdeen,  Birmingham,  Gloucefter, 

Shrop(hire,Northamptonlhire,  Lane  after,  Bnftol,  White¬ 
haven,  Norwich,  Exeter,  Kent,  and  Newcaftle.  'The 
fociety  has  publifhed  an  8vo  volume  with  plates,  confid¬ 
ing  of  cafes,  correfpondence,  and  a  variety  of  intereft- 
ing  matter  relating  to  the  object  of  this  benevolent  infti- 
tution.  . 

6.  The  Philanthropic  Society,  was  lnftituted  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1788.  It  aims  at  the  prevention  of  crimes,  by 
removing  out  of  the  way  of  evil  counfel,  and  evil  com¬ 
pany,  thofe  children  who  are,  in  the  prefent  Hate  of 
things,  deftined  to  ruin.  It  propofes  to  educate 
and  inftruft  in  fome  lifeful  trade  or  occupation  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  convi&a  or  other  infant  poor  wlio  are  engaged 
in  vagrant  or  criminal  courfes ;  thus  to  break  the  chain 
of  thofe  pernicious  confederacies,  deprive  the  wicked  of 
fucceflors,  the  gaols  of  inhabitants,  jOftice  of  its  vidtiras, 
and  by  all  thefe  means  add  citizens  to  fociety.  This 
inftitution  is  not  only  calculated  to  dec  1  cafe  vice  and 
infamy,  but  to  increafe  ufeful  induftry  ;  fo  that  thofe 
children  who  would  otherwife  fucceed  to  their  patents 
hereditary  crimes,  and  become  the  next  race  of  beggars 
aad  thieves,  will  now  be  taught  to  fupply  by  lioneft 
means  their  own  wants  and  the  wants  of  others.. 

To  carry  into  effett  thefe  dtfirable  purpofes,  it  is  the 
firft  bufinefs  of  the  fociety  to  feleft  from  prifons,  and 
from  the  haunts  of  vice,  profligacy,  and  beggary,  i'ueh 
objects  as  appear  moft  likely  to  become  obnoxious  to 
the  laws,  or  prejudicial  to  the  community  ;  and,  in  the 
execution  of  this  duty,  the  affiftance  of  the  magiftrat.es, 
the  clergy,  and  all  who  are  interefted  in  the  promotion 
of  good  morals  and  good  government,  is  moft  earneftly 
requefted.  For  the  employment  of  the  children,  feveral 
houfes  are  fnpported,  at  Cambridge  Heath,  near  Hack¬ 
ney,  in  each  of  which  a  mafter-workman  is  placed  for 
the  purpofe  of  teaching  the  children  fome  ufeful  trade. 
The  trades  already  eftabliflred  are  thofe  of  a  printer, 
carpenter,  ffioemaker,  and  taylor.  The  girls  are  at  pre¬ 
fent  educated  as  menial  fervants. 

In  the  year  1791  no  lefs  than  70  children  were  un- 
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der  the  proteftion  of  this  fociety,  among  whom  were  ma>  Sofletiesfw 
ny  who  have  been  guilty  of  various  felonies,  burglaries, 
and  other  crimes.  Yet,  lingular  as  it  may  appear,  in  ■Litorature, 
lefs  than  two  years  thofe  very  children  bec  ime  no  lefs  re- 
markable  for  induftry,  a&ivity,  decency,  and  obedience, 
than  they  formerly  were  for  the  contrary  vices.  '  Such 
are  the  "grounds  cn  which  the  Philanthropic  Society 
now  claims  the  attention  and  folicits  the  patronage  of 
the  public.  If  we  regard  humanity  and  religion,  this 
inftitution  opens  an  afylum  to  the  moft  forlorn  and  ab- 
jed  of  the  human  race  ;  it  befriends  the  moft  friend- 
lefs ;  it  faves  from  the  certain  and  fatal  confequencet  of 
infamy  a^d  vicious  couifes  orphans  and  deierted  chil¬ 
dren.  If  we  regard  national  profperity  and  the  public 
welfare,  it  is  calculated  to  increafe  induftry  ;  and  it  db 
reds  that  induftry  into  the  moft  ufeful  and  neeeflary 
channels,  If  we  regard  leif-intercft,  its  immediate  object 
is  to  protect  our  perfons  from  affault  and  murder,  our 
property  from  depredation,  and  our  peaceful  habitation* 
from  the  defperate  fury  of  midnight  incendiaries. 

One  guinea  per  annum  conftitutes  a  member  of  the 
fociety  ;  and  L.  10  at  one  payment  a  member  for  life. 

A  lire-fubfeription,  or  an  annual  payment  oi  at  leaft  two 
guineas,  is  a  neeeflary  qualification  for  being  ele&ed  in¬ 
to  the  committee. 


II.  Societies  for  Promoting  Science  and  Li¬ 
terature. 

1 .  The  Royal  Society  of  London  is  an  academy  or  body 
of  perfons  of  eminent  learning,  inftituted  by  Charles  II. 
for  the  promoting  of  natural  knowledge.  The  origin 
of  this  fociety  is  traced  by  Dr  Sprat,  its  earliefl  hifto- 
rian,  no  farther  back  than  to  “fome  fpacc  after  the  end 
of  the  civil  wars”  in  the  laft  century.  The  feene  of  the 
firft  meetings  of  the  learned  men  who  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  it,  is  by  him  fixed  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  at 
the  lodgings  of  Dr  Wilkins  warden  of  Wadliam  col¬ 
lege.  But  Dr  Birch,  on  the  authority  of  Dr  Wallis, 
one  of  its  earlieft  and  moft  confiderahle  members,  ai- 
figns  it  an  earlier  origin.  According  to  him,  certain 
worthy  perfons,  refiding  in  London  about  the  year 
1645,  being  “  inquifitive  into  natural  and  the  new  and 
experimental  philofophy,  agreed  to  meet  weekly  on  a. 
certain  day,  to  difeourfe  upon  fuch  fubje&s,  and  were 
known  by  the  title  of  The  InviJiole  or  P hilo/hphical  Co}* 
lege.”  In  the  years  1648  and  1649,  the  company  who 
formed  thefe  meetings  were  divided,  part  retiring  to  Ok- 
ford  and  part  remaining  in  London  ;  but  they  conti¬ 
nued  the  fame  pnrfuits  as  when  united,  correfponding 
with  each  other,  and  giving  a  mutual  account  of  their 
refpe&ive  difeovenes.  About  the  year  1649  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  Oxford  fociety  returned  to  London,  and 
again  uniting  with  their  fellow-labourers,  met  once,  if 
not  twice,  a-week  at  Grcfham  college,  during  term 
time,  till  they  were  fcattered  by  the  public  diftradions 
of  that  year,  and  the  place  of  their  meeting  made  a 
quaiter  for  foldiers.  On  the  reftoration  1660  their 
meetings  were  revived,  and  attended  by  a  greater  con- 
courfe  of  men  eminent  for  their  rank  and  learaing. 
They  were  at  laft  taken  notice  of  by  the  king5<  who 
having  himfelf  a  confiderable  tafte  for  phyfical  fcience, 
was  pleafed  to  grant  them  an  ample  charter,  dated  the 
1  jth  of  July  1662,  and  afterwards  a  fecond  dated  15th 
April  1763,  by  which  they  were  ereded  into  a  corpo¬ 
ration, 
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p,omotin^Pr^tl9^l,  a  prefident,  council,  and  fellows*  for  fociety  was  eftablifhed  in  Edinburgh  by  the  learned 

Science  arid  Pro.motlng  nf turaI  knowledge  ;  and  to  give  their  invedi*  Ruddiman  and  others,  which  in  1  73  1  was  fucceeded  by 
literature. -lotions,  againft  which  ftrange  prejudices  were  entertain-  a  fociety  inftituted  for  the  improvement  of  medical 
ed>  every  pofiible  fupport,  he  fometimes  honoured  their  knowledge.  In  the  year  1^39  the  celebrated  Mac-1 
^ith  his  prefence.  laurin  conceived  the  idea  of  enlarging  the  plan  of  this 

i  heir  manner  of  eleding  fellows  is  by  balloting,  fociety,  by  extending  it  to  fubjeCts  of  philofophy  and 
Their  council  are  in  number  2r,  including  the  prefi-  literature.  The  inifitution  was  accordingly  new- mo* 
dent,  vice-prefident,  treafurer,  and  two  fecretaries  ;  1  r  delled  by  a  printed  fet  of  laws  and  regulations,  the 
of  which  are  continued  for  the  next  year,  and  10  more  number  of  members  was  increafed,  and  they  were  di- 
added  to  them  ;  all  chofen  on  Sc  ridrew’s  day.  Each  flinguifhed  from  that  time  by  the  title  of  The  Society  for 
member  at  his  admiffion  fubferibes  an  engagement  that  Improving  Arts  and  Sciences ,  or  more  generally  by  the 
he  will  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  the  fociety  ;  title  of  The  Phil  a  fop  hi  a/  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Its 

meetings,  however,  were  foon  interrupted  by  the  difor- 
ders  of  the  country  during  the  rebellion  in  i  745:  ;  and 
they  were  not  iciievved  till  the  year  1752.  Soon  after 
this  period  the  hi  it  volume  of  the  Traufa (Elions  of  the 
Philofophical  Society  of  Edinbmgh  was  publifhed,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  lijfuys  <W  Obje-v  tcmsr  Phydca  .  nl  Li - 
terary ,  and  was  followed  by  other  volumes  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  merit.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1  8  . ,  in  a 
meeting  of  the  profeflbrs  of  the  univtriity  of  Edinburgh, 
many  of  whom  were  likev/ife  members  of  the  Philofo¬ 
phical  Society,  and  warmly  attached  to  its  intereils,  a 
lcheme  was  propofed  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Robcrtfon.  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  uni  verb  ty,  for  the  eltabliniment  ot  a  new 
fociety  on  a  more  extended  plan,  and  after  the  model  of 
fome  of  the  foreign  academies.  It  appeared  an  expe¬ 
dient  meafure  to  folicit  the  royal  patronage  to  an  infti- 
tution  of  this  nature,  which  promifed  to  be  oi  nation- 


societies 
promoting 
Scie  ce  and 
i  .it  racure, 
^ 


from  which  he  may  be  freed  at  any  time,  by  fig ni Tying 
to  the  prefident  that  he  defires  to  withdraw.  The 
charges  have  been  different  at  different  times,  and  were 
at  firfl  irregularly  paid  ;  but  they  are  now  five  guineas 
paid  to  the  treafurer  at  admifiion  ;  and  13  s.  per  quar¬ 
ter  fo  long  as  the  perfon  continues  a  member :  or,  in 
lieu  of  the  annual  fubfeription,  a  compofition  of  2  j  gui¬ 
neas  in  one  payment. 

Their  defign  is,  to  “  make  faithful  records  of  all  the 
works  of  nature  or  art  which  come  within  their  reach; 
fo  that  the  prefent  as  well  as  future  ages  may  be  enabled 
to  put  a  mark  on  errors  which  have  been  ftrengthened 
by  long  prefeription  ;  to  reftore  truths  that  have  been 
neglected  ;  to  pufh  thofe  already  known  to  more  va¬ 
rious  ufes ;  to  make  the  way  more  paffablc  to  what  re¬ 
mains  unsealed/’  &c.  To  this  purpofe  they  have 
made  a  great  number  of  experiments  and  obfervations 
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r  .utiuuo  tmo  Haunt,  vviiu.ii  piuiiiucu  to  De  o>  nation- 

the  works  of  nature  ;  and  alfo  numbers  of  al  importance,  and  to  requeft  an  eftabliihment  by  char- 
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on  mod  of  . . . .  f  lillljllJC,|  ui 

fliort  hiftories  of  nature,  arts,  manufactures,  uleful  en¬ 
gines,  contrivances.  See.  The  fervices  which  they  have 
rendered  to  the  public  aro  very  great.  They  have  im¬ 
proved  naval,  civil,  and  military  architecture  ;  advanced 
the  fecurity  and  pereftion  of  navigation  ;  improved 
agriculture  ;  and  put  not  only  this  kingdom,  but  alfo 
Ireland,  the  plantations,  8c c.  upon  planting.  They 
have  regidered  experiments,  hidories,  relations,  obfer- 


ter  from  the  crown.  The  plan  was  approved  and  a - 
dopted ;  and  the  Philofophical  Society,  joining  its  in¬ 
fluence  as  a  body  in  Seconding  the  application  from  the 
univerfity,  his  majedy,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
was  mod  gracioufly  pleafed  to  incorporate  The  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  by  charter. 

This  fociety  confids  of  ordinary  and  honorary  mem¬ 
bers  ;  and  the  honorary  places  are  reftri&ed  to  per- 


~  .  6  vAjivimiuiw,  lniLuiics,  reiauons,  oDier-  oers  ;  ano  tne  nonorary  places  are  reltricted  to  per- 

vations,  8c c.  and  reduced  them  into  one  common  dock;  fons  redding  out  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
and  have,  from  time  to  time,  publifhed  thofe  which  thev  election  or  new  members 
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and  have,  from  time  to  time,  publifhed  thofe  which  they 
reckoned  mod  iifeful,  under  the  title  of  Philofophical 
Tranfadtiom ,  See.  and  laid  the  »ed  up  in  public  regiders, 
to  be  nakedly  tranfmitted  to  poderity,  as  a  folid  ground¬ 
work  for  future  fydems. 

They  have  a  library  adapted  to  their  inititution  ;  to¬ 
wards  which  Mr  Henry  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of 
Norfolk,  contributed  the  Norfolcian  library,  ind  which 


election  of  new  members  is  appointed  to  be  made  at 
two  dated  general  meetings,  which  are  to  be  held  on 
the  fourth  Monday  of  January  and  the  fourth  Mon¬ 
day  of  June.  A  candidate  for  the  place  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  member  mud  fignify  by  a  letter,  addreffed  to  one 
of  the  members,  his  wifh  to  be  received  into  the  fo¬ 
ciety.  He  mud  then  be  publicly  propofed  at  lead  a 
month  before  the  day  of  election.  If  the  propofal  be 


iNunuicidn  nurary,  *na  wmcn  montn  oeiore  tne  clay  ot  election,  it  the  propofal  be 
is,  at  this  time,  greatly  increafed  by  a  continual  feries  of  fecondtd  by  two  of  the  members  prefent,  his  name  is  to 
bene^aCtions.  \  he  mufeum  or  renofitorv  nf  nainml  inf^rtpd  in  t"b  p>  lid  nT  no  n/liz-lofoi.  V. . .  ,  -  . .  — .  *„  .l 


benefaCtions.  }  he  mufeum  or  repofitory  of  natural 
anl  artificial  rarities,  given  them  by  Daniel  Colwal, 
Efq;  and  fince  enriched  by  many  others,  is  now  remo¬ 
ved  to  the  Britifli  mufeum,  and  makes  a  part  of  that 
great  repofitory.  Their  motto  is  Nullius  in  verba;  and 
thei replace  of  affembling  is  Somerfet-houfe  in  the  Strand. 
Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  baronet,  left  five  guineas  to  be 
given  annually  to  the  perfon  who  fhould  write  the  beft 
pap^r  in  the  year,  under  the  head  of  experimental  phi- 
lofophy.  This  reward,  which  is  now  changed  to  a 
gold  medal,  is  the  higheft  honour  tlu:  fociety  can  be¬ 
llow.  It  is  conferred  on  it  Andrew's  day. 

2.  J  he  Royal  Society  &J  Edinburgh,  was  incorporated 
by  royal^  charter  on  the  29th  of  March  1  7 83,.  and  has 
for  its  objeCt  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  lcience, 
erudition,  and  tafte.  Its  rite  and  progrefs  towards  its. 
piefent  date  was  as  follows  :  In  the  year  17x8a  literary 
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be  inferted  in  the  lift  of  candidates,  and  hung  up  in  the 
ordinary  place  of  meeting.  The  eleCtion  is  made  by 
ballot,  and  is  determined  in  favour  of  a  candidate,  if  he 
fhall  have  the  votes  of  two- thirds,  of  thofe  prelent,  in  a 
meeting  confiding  of  at  lead  21  members.  The  gene¬ 
ral  bufinefs  of  the  fociety  is  managed  by  a  prefident*. 
two  vice-prelidents,  with  a  council  of  1 2,  a  general  fe- 
cretary,  and  a  treafurer.  Thefe  officers  are  chofen  by 
ballot  annually  on  the  lad  Monday  of  November.  All 
public  deeds,  whether  of  a  civil  or  of  a  lit  era  ry  nature, 
arc  tranfaCled  by  this  board,  and  proceed  in  the  name 
of  the  prefident  or  vice  prefident. 

As  it.  was  thought  that  the  members  would  have  a 
greater  inducement  to  punctual  attendance  on  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  fociety,  if  they  had  fome  general  intimation 
of  the  nature  of  the  fubjeCts  which  were  to  be  confi- 
dered,  and  made  the  topics  of  converfation,  it  was  there- 
4  fors 
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Into  two  clafies,  ly,  to  extend  their  inquiries  after  the  powers  of  pie- 


^ocietie*for  fore  refolved  to  divide  the  focicty 
Frrmoting  fh011ld  meet  and  deliberate  feparately.  One  of 

Literature,  thtfe  clafTes  is  denominated  the  Pbyjical  Clap,  and  has 
LJyll.J/for  its  department  the  fcienceS  of  mathematics,  natural 
philofophy,  chemiftry,  medicine,  natural  hillory,  and 
whatever  relates  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures.  The  other  is  denominated  the  Literary  Clafs  > 
and  has  for  its  department  literature,  philology,  hillory, 
antiquities,  and  fpeculative  philofophy.  Every  member 
is  defired  at  his  admifiion  to  intimate  which  of,  thofe 
clafTes  he  wifhes  to  be  more  particularly  affoci  a  ted  with; 
but  he  is  at  the  fame  time  intitled  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  other  clafs,  and  to  take  part  in  all  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Each  of  the  clafTes  lias  four  prelidents  and 
two  fecretaries,  who  officiate  by  turns.  The  meetings 
of  the  phyfical  clafs  are  held  on  the  firfl  Mondays  of 
January,  February,  March,  April,  July,  Auguft,  No¬ 
vember,  and  December;  and  the  meetings  of  the  Lite¬ 
rary  clafs  are  held  on  the  third  Mondays  of  January, 
February,  March,  April,  June,  July,  November,  and 
December,  at  7  o’clock  afternoon. 

At  thefe  meetings  the  written  efiays  and  ohferva- 
tions  of  the  members  of  the  fociety,  or  their  corre- 
fpondents,  are  read  publicly,  and  become  the  fubjefts 
of  conversation.  The  fubje&s  of  thefe  efiays  and  ob- 
fervations  are  announced  at  a  previous  meeting,  in  or¬ 
der  to  engage  the  attendance  of  thofe  members  who 
may  be  particularly  interefted  in  them.  The  author  of 
each  differtation  is  likewife  defired  to  furnifh  the  fociety 
with  an  abftraA  of  it,  to  be  read  at  the  next  enfuing 
meeting,  when  the  convention  is  renewed  with  increa- 
fed  advantage,  from  the  knowledge  previoufly  acquired 
of  the  fubjeCt.  At  the  fame  meetings  are  exhibited 
fuch  fpecimens  of  natural  or  artificial  curiofities,  fuch 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  fuch  experiments,  as  are 
thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  fociety.  All 
objeds  of  natural  hillory  prefented  to  the  fociety,  are 
•ordered  by  the  charter  of  the  inftitution  to  be  depo¬ 
sited,  on  receipt,  in  the  mufenm  of  the  univerfity  of  E- 
dinburgh ;  and  all  remains  of  antiquity,  public  records, 
or  ancient  manuferipts,  in  the  library  belonging  to  the 
faculty  of  advocates  at  Edinburgh. 

The  ordinary  members,  whofe  ufual  refidence  is  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
are  expected  to  attend  regularly  the  monthly  meetings  ; 
and  are  required  to  defray,  by  an  annual  contribution, 
the  current  expences  of  the  inftitntion.  The  members 
who  re  fide  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Edinburgh,  that 
tlley  cannot  enjoy  the  advantages  rrifing  from  a  regular 
attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  fociety,  are  not  fub- 
jefted  to  any  contribution  for  defraying  its  expences, 
'but  have  a  right  to  attend  thofe  meetings  when  occa- 
fionally  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  take  part  in  all  their  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Three  volumes  of  the  Tranfn&ioris  of  the  fociety  have 
been  publifhed,  which  bear  ample  teflimony  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  and  acutenefs  of  their  various  authors. 

3.  Medical  Society  of  London,  inftituted  in  the  year 
1752,  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon  (De 
Augm.  Scient .  lib.  iv.  cap.  2.),  to  revive  the  Hippocra¬ 
tic  method  of  compofing  narratives  of  particular  cafes, 
in  which  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  the  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  confequences,  are  to  be  fpecified;  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  cure  of  thofe  difeafes  which,  in  his  opinion, 
have  been  too  boldly  pronounced  incurable  ;  and,  laft- 


ticular  medicines  in  the  cure  of  particular  cafes  ;  the  Jciei?cc  andf 
colle&ions  of  this  fociety  have  been  already  publifhed,  Literature* 
under  tl*e  title  of  Medical  Obfervations  and  Inquiries 
in  feveral  volumes. 

4.  The  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  was  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  in  17785  but  there  appears  to  have 
been  in  that  city  a  voluntary  affociation  of  the  fame 
name  from  the  iirft  eftablifhment  of  a  regular  fchool  of 
pliyfic  in  the  univerfity.  To  the  voluntary  fociety  the 
public  i*s  indebted  For  fix  volumes  of  curious  and  ufe* 
fill  efiays,  collctted  principally  by  the  late  Dr  Monro 
from  June  1731  to  June  1736;  but  in  the  year  1739 
that  fociety  was  united  to  another,  as  we  have  already 
obferved  in  a  former  article.  The  ordinary  mem-- 
bers  of  the  prefent  medical  fociety  are  elected  by  bal¬ 
lot,  and  three  diffentient  exclude  a  candidate  ;  an  or¬ 
dinary  member  may  alfo  be  elected  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber,  who  enjoys  the  privileges  of  the  others,  and  re¬ 
ceives  a  diploma,  but  is  freed  from  the  obligation  of  at¬ 
tendance,  delivering  papers  in  rotation,  &c.  to  which 
the  ordinary  members  are  fubjedt ;  but  in  this,  cafe  the 
votes  mud  be  unanimous.  The  meetings  of  this  fociety 
are  held  every  Saturday  evening  in  their  own  hall,,  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  feafon,  when  papers  on  medical  fubjefts 
are  delivered  by  the  feveral  members  in  rotation  ;  and 
four  of  thefe  are  annually  ele&ed  to  fill  the  chair  in  ro¬ 
tation,  with  the  title  of  annual  prefidents. 

5.  The  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Paris  was  inftituted  in 
1776.  The  members  are  divided  into  affociates  ordi-* 
nary,  limited  to  30,  honorary  to  12,  extraordinary  to 
6o,  and  foreign  to  60,  and  correfpondents.  This  fociety 
has  publi died  feveral  volumes  of  Memoirs  in  4to. 

6.  AJiatic  Society,  an  inftitution  planned  by  the  late 
illuftrious  Sir  William  Jones,  and  actually  formed  at 
Calcutta  on  the  15th  of  January  1784,  for  the  purpofe 
of  tracing  the  hiftory,  antiquities,  arts,  fciences,  and  li¬ 
terature,  of  the  immenfe  continent  of  Alia.  As  it  was 
refolved  to  follow  as  nearly  as  polfible  the  plan  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  of  which  the  king  is  pa - 
tron ,  the  patronage  of  the  Aliatic  Society  was  offered 
to  the  governor* general  and  council,  as  the  executive 
power  in  the  territories  of  the  company.  By  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  offer,  Mr  Haftings,  as  governor-gene¬ 
ral,  appeared  among  the  patrons  of  the  new  fociety  ; 

“  but  he  feemed  in  his  private  ftation  as  the  firfl  liberal 
promoter  of  ufeful  knowledge  in  Bengal,  and  efpecialty 
as  the  great  encourager  of  Perfian  and  Shanfcrit  litera¬ 
ture,  to  deferve  a  particular  mark  of  diftin&ion  he 
was  requefted,  therefore,  to  accept  the  honorary  title  of 
prefident.  This  was  handfomely  declined  in  a  letter 
from  Mr  Haftings,  in  which  he  requefted  “  to  yield  his 
pretenfions  to  the  gentleman  whofe  genius  planned  the 
inftitution,  and  was  moft  capable  of  conducing  it  to  the 
attainment  of  the  great  and  fplendid  purpofes  of  its  for¬ 
mation.”  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Sir  William 
Jones  was  nominated  prefident  of  the  fociety  ;  and  we 
cannot  give  the  reader  a  view  of  the  objeft  of  the  infti¬ 
tution  in  clearer  language  than  that  which  he  employed 
in  his  firft  difeourfe  from  the  chair. 

“  It  is  your  defign,  I  conceive  (faid  the  prefident), 
to  take  an  ample  fpace  for  your  learned  inveftigations, 
bounding  them  only  by  the  geographical  limits  of  Alia ; 
fo  that,  conlidering  Hindoftan  as  a  centre,  and  turning 
your  eyes  in  idea  to  the  north,  you  have  on  your  right 
^  many 
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garieiksfot  many  important  kingdoms  in  the  eaftern  peninfula,  the 
Cd€ntf?lwlc!  anc*ent  aiK*  w°nderful  empire  of  China  with  all  her  Tar- 
Literature.  *-anan  dependencies,  and  that  of  Japan,  with  the  clufter 
t— — ■  ;  precious  iflands,  in  which  many  lingular  curiofities 

have  too  long  been  concealed:  before  you  lies  that  pro¬ 
digious  chain  of  mountains,  which  formerly  perhaps 
were  a  barrier  again  ft  the  violence  of  the  fea,  and  be¬ 
yond  them  the  very  interefting  country  of  Tibet,  and 
the  vaft  regions  of  Tartary,  from  which,  as  from  the 
Trojan  horfe  of  the  poets,  have  iffued  fo  many  confum- 
mate  warriors,  whofe  domain  has  extended  at  leaft  from 
the  ba  *ks  of  the  Ilyftus  tcr-the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  : 
on  your  left  are  the  beautiful  and  celebrated  provinces 
of  Tran  or  Perfia,  the  unmeafured  and  perhaps  unmea- 
furable  deferts  of  Arabia,  and  the  once  flouriftiing  king¬ 
dom  of  Yemen,  with  the  pleafant  ifles  that  the  Arabs 
have  fubdued  or  colonized  ;  and  farther  weftward,  the 
Afiatic  dominions  of  the  Turkilh  fultans,  whofe  moon 
feems  approaching  rapidly  to  its  wane.  By  this  great 
circumference  the  field  of  your  ufeful  refearches  will  be 
inclofed ;  but  fi nee  Egypt  had  unqueftionably  an  old 
connection  with  this  country,  if  not  with  China,  fince 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  Abyffinians  bear  a 
manifeft  affinity  to  thofe  of  Afia,  fince  the  Arabian 
arms  prevailed  along  the  African  coaft  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  even  ere&ed  a  powerful  -dynafty  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  you  may  not  be  difpleafed  occa- 
fionally  to  follow  the  ftreams  of  Afiatic  learning  a  little 
beyond  its  natural  boundary  ;  and,  if  it  be  neceffary  or 
convenient  that  a  (hort  name  or  epithet  be  given  to  our 
fociety,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  it  in  the  world,  that  of 
Afiatic  appears  both  claffical  and  proper,  whether  we 
confider  the  place  or  the  objed  of  the  inftitution,  and 
preferable  to  Oriental ,  which  is  in  truth  a  word  merely 
relative,  and  though  commonly  ufed  in  Europe,  con¬ 
veys  no  very  diftinCl  idea. 

•  “  If  now  it  be  aiked.  What  are  the  intended  obje&s 

of  our  inquiries  within  thefe  fpacious  limits?  we  anfwer, 
Man  and  Nature;  whatever  is  performed  by  the  one 
or  produced  by  the  other.  Human  knowledge  has  been 
elegantly  analyfed  according  to  the  three  great  faculties 
of  the  mind,  memory ,  reafon ,  and  imagination ,  which  we 
conftantly  find  employed  in  arranging  and  retaining, 
comparing  and  diftinguiftiing,  combining  and  diverfify- 
ing,  the  ideas,  which  we  receive  through  our  fenfes,  or 
acquire  by  refle&ion  :  hence  the  three  main  branches  of 
learning  are,  hi/lory,  fcience>  and  art ;  the  fir  ft  compre¬ 
hends  either  an  account  of  natural  produ&ions,  or  the 
genuine  records  of  empires  and  ftates  ;  the  fecond  em¬ 
braces  the  whole  circle  of  pure  and  mixed  mathematics, 
together  with  ethics  and  law,  as  far  as  they  depend  on 
the  reafoning  faculty  ;  and  the  third  includes  all  the 
beauties  of  imagery  and  the  charms  of  invention,  dif- 
played  in  modulated  language,  or  reprefented  by  colour, 
figure,  or  found. 

Agreeably  to  this  analyfis,  you  will  inveftigate 
whatever  is  rare  in  the  ftupendous  fabric  of  nature,  will 
correft  the  geography  of  Afia  by  new  obfervations-  and 
diicoveries ;  will  trace  the  annals  and  even  traditions  of 
thofe  nations  who  from  time  to  time  have  peopled  or 
defolated  it  ;  and  will  bring  to  light  their  various  forms 

ot  government,  with  their  inftitutions  civil  and  religious; 
you  will  examine  their  improvements  and  methods  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry  ;  in  trigonometry,  menfura- 

•Jt*  YiPs,_tl°Ptlcs*  aftronoray,  and  general  phy« 
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fics  ;  their  fyftems  of  morality,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and^cietiefifof 
dialectic ;  their  lkill  in  chirurgery  and  medicine  ;  and  pr°niorii)g 
their  advancement,  whatever  it  maybe,  in  anatomy  and  |C>e^c!  an<* 
chemiftry.  To  this  you  will  add  refearches  into  th?jr  ^c^_urcf 
agriculture,  manufa&ures,  trade  ;  and  whilft  you  in¬ 
quire  with  pleafure  into  their  mufic,  architecture,  paint¬ 
ing*  and  poetry,  will  not  negleCt  thofe  inferior  arts  by 
which  the  comforts  and  even  elegancies  of  focial  life  are 
fupplied  or  improved.  You  may  obferve,  that  I  have 
omitted  their  languages,  the  diverfity  and  difficulty  of 
which  are  a  fad  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge;  but  I  have  ever  confidered  languages  as  the 
mere  inftruments  of  real  learning,  and  think  them  im¬ 
properly  confounded  with  learning  itfelf:  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  them  is,  however,  indifpenfably  neceffary  ;  and 
if  to  the  Perfian,  Armenian,  Turkifh,  and  Arabic,  could 
be  added  not  only  the  Shanfcrit,  the  treafures  of  which 
we  may  now  hope  to  fee  unlocked,  but  even  the  Clii- 
nefe,  Tartarian,  Japanefe,  and  the  various  infular  dia¬ 
lers,  an  immenfe  mine  would  then  be  open,  in  which 
we  might  labour  with  equal  delight  and  advantage.” 

Of  this  fociety  three  volumes  of  the  Tranfa&ions 
have  been  publiHied,  which  are  replete  with  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  high  degree  curious  and  important ;  and  we 
hope  that  the  European  world  fhall  foon  be  favoured 
with  another.  The  much-to  be  lamented  death  of  the 
accomplifhed  prefident  may  indeed  damp  the  fpirit  of 
investigation  among  the  members  ;  for  to  conquer  diffi¬ 
culties  fo  great  as  they  muft  meet  with,  a  portion  feems 
to  be  neceffary  of  that  enthufiafm  which  accompanied 
all  the  purfuits  of  Sir  William  Jones  ;  but  his  fucceffor 
is  a  man  of  great  worth  and  learning,  and  we  truft  will 
ufehis  utmoft  endeavours  to  have  the  plan  completed  of 
which  Sir  William  gave  the  outlines. 

5-  American  Philofophical  Society ,  held  at  Phila-  1 
delphia,  was  formed  in  January  1769  by  the  union  of 
two  focieties  which  had  formerly  fubfifted  in  that  city. 

T  Ins  fociety  extends  its  attention  to  geography,  ma¬ 
thematics,  natural  philofophy,  and  aftronomy ;  medi¬ 
cine  and  anatomy;  natural  hiftory  and  chemiftry;  trade 
^nd  commerce  ;  mechanics  and  architecture  ;  hufbandry 
and  American  improvements.  Its  officers  are  a  patron, 
prefident,  three  vice  prefidents,  one  treafurer,  four  fe- 
cretaries,  and  three  curators,  who  are  annually  chofen 
by  ballot.  The  duty  of  the  prefident,  vice-prefidents, 
treafurer,  and  fecretaries,  is  the  fame  as  in  other  focie¬ 
ties.  The  bufinefs  of  the  curators  is  to  take  the  charge 
of  all  fpecimens  of  natural  produ&ions,  whether  of  the 
animal,  Vegetable,  or  foffil  kingdom  ;  all  models  of 
machines  and  inftruments;  and  all  other  matters  be- 
longing  to  the  fociety  which  fhall  be  intruded  to  them 
The  ordinary  meetings  are  held  on  the  firft  and  third 
Fridays  of  every  month  from  O&ober  to  May  inclufive. 

This  fociety  was  incorporated  by  charter  1 5th  March 
1 7S0  ;  and  has  publifhed  three  volumes  of  its  Tranfac- 
tions,  containing  many  ingenious  papers  on  general  li¬ 
terature  and  the  fciences,  as  well  as  refpeCting  thofe 
fubje&s  peculiar  to  America.  It  is  a  delightful  prof- 
ped  to  the  philofoplier  to  confider,  that  Afia,  Europe 
and  America,  though  far  feparated  and  divided  into  a 
variety  of  political  ftates,  are  all  three  combined  to 
promote  the  caufe  of  knowledge  and  truth. 

6.  A  Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  cofiderable 
reputation  has  been  lately  eftablifhed  at  Manchefter 
under  the  direction  of  two  prefidents,  four  vice-prefi! 

4  E  dents, 
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— members,  ali  of  whom  are  clcAed  by  ballot;  and  the 
r  officers  are  chofen  annually  in  April.  Four  volumes  of 
valuable  effays  have  been  already  pnblifted  by  this  fociety. 

7.  Society  for  Promoting  the  Difcovery  of  the  Interior 
parts  of  Africa.  This  fociety  or  affociation  for  explo¬ 
ring  the  internal  d Hindis  of  Africa,  of  which  fo  little  is 
at  prefent  known,  was  formed  in  London  by  fome  opu¬ 
lent  individuals  in  1788  ;  who,  ftrongly  imprefled  with 
a  conviaion  of  the  praaicability  and  utility  of  thus  en¬ 
larging  the  fund  of  human  knowledge,  determined  if 
poflible  to  refeue  the  age  from  that  ftigma  which  at¬ 
taches  to  its  ignorance  of  fo  large  and  fo  near  a  portion 
Of  the  globe.  °  The  founders  of  this  fociety  refolved  to 
admit  no  man  a  member  for  a  fhorter  period  than  three 
years,’  during  which  he  mult  pay  annually  into  the 
public  fund  five  guineas.  After  three  years,  any  mem¬ 
ber,  upon  giving  a  year’s  notice,  may  withdraw  himfelf 
fro/n  the  affociation.  Luring  the  firft  12  months  each 
of  the  members  was  allowed  to  recommend  for  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  fociety  fuch  of  his  friends  as  he  might 
think  proper  to  be  admitted  into  it  ;  but  fince  that  pe¬ 
riod  we  believe  all  additional  members  have  been  elddted 
by  a  ballot  of  the  affociation  at  large.  A  committee 
was  chofen  by  ballot  to  manage  the  funds  of  the  fociety, 
to  choofe  proper  perfons  to  be  fent  on  the  difeovery  ot 
the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and  to  carry  on  the  focie- 
ty’s  correfpondence,  with  exprefs  injanftion-;  to  difelofe 
no  intelligence  received  from  their  agents  but  to  the  fo¬ 
ciety  at  large.  But  a  fuller  account  of  the  nature  of 
this  eftablifhment,  and  the  very  happy  efforts  they  have 
made,  may  be  feen  in  the  fuperb  edition  of  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  printed  in  1790,  410,  for  their  own  ufe  ;  or  in 
'  the  8 vo  edition  fince  made  public.  They  foon  found 
two  gentleman,  Mr  Lucas  and  Mr  Ledyard,  who  were 
lingularly  well  qualified  for  the  important  million,  i.he 
information  they  have  acquired  will  be  found  in  the 
above  work  ;  with  a  new  map  by  Mr  Rennel,  exhibit- 
ino-  the  geographical  knowledge  colle&ed  by  the  Afri¬ 
can  alToeiation.  Mr  Ledyard  very  unfortunately  died 
during  his  refearches  at  Cairo. 

8  Phe  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  was  founded 
about  the  year  1572  by  Archbilhop  Parker,  a  munifi- 
cent  patron  of  learned  men.  For  the  fpace  of  20  years 
it  affembled  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  ;  in 
!  rgq  they  refolded  to  apply  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a 
charter  and  a  public  building  where  they  might  hold 
their  meetings  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  fuch 
application  was  ever  made.  In  the  mean  time,  the  re¬ 
putation  of  the  fociety  gradually  increafed,  and  at  length 
it  excited  the  jealoufy  of  James  I.  who  was  afraid  left 
it  Ihould  prefume  to  canvafs  the  fecrei  tranfa&ions  of 
his  government.  He  accordingly  difiolved  it.  But  in 
the ‘beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  Antiquarian 
Society  began  to  revive  ;  and  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
eminent  for  tlieir  afleAion  to  this  fcience,  had  weekly 
meetings,  in  which  they  examined  the  antiquities  and 
hiflory  of  Great  Britain  preceding  the  reign  ot  James  I. 
but  without  excluding  any  other  remarkable  antiquities 
that  might  be  offered  to  them.  From  this  time  the 
fociety  grew  in  importance  ;  and  in  1750  they  imani- 
moufly  refolved  to  petition  the  king  for  a  charter  ot  in¬ 
corporation.  This  they  obtained  the  year  following,  by 
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The  number  of  members  is  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  HardwiekV,  then 

lord-chancellor,  and  Martin  Folkes,  Efq;  who  was  ^ 

their  prefident*  The  king  declared  himfclt  their  foun*  ^teralUre, 
der  and  patron,  and  empowered  them  to  have  a  body  of  v 
ftatutes,  and  a  common  feal,  and  to  hold  in  perpetuity 
lands,  &c.  to  the  yearly  -value  of  L.  1000. 

The  chief  objed  of  the  inquiries  and  refearches  of 
the  fociety  are  Britifli  antiquities  and  hiftory  ;  not, 
however,  wholly  excluding  tliofe  of  other  countries.  It 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  ft  inly  of  antiquity  of¬ 
fers  to  tlie  curious  and  inquifitive  a  large  field  for  re- 
fearch  and  amufement.  The  inquirer  in  this  branch 
furnifhes  the  hiflorian  with  his  belt  materials,  while  he 
diftinguilhes  from  truth  the  fidions  of  a  bold  invention, 
and  aicertains  the  credibility 'of  fads;  and  to  the  philo- 
fepher  he  prefents  a  fruitful  fource  of  ingenious  {pecu¬ 
lation,  while  he  points  out  to  him  the  way  of  thinking, 
and  the  manners  of  men,  under  all  tlie  varieties  of  afped 
in  which  they  have  appeared. 

An  antiquarian  ought  to  be  a  man  of  folid  judgment, 
polfeffed  of  learning  and  fcience,  that  he  may  not  be  an 
enthufiaftic  admirer  of  every  thing  that  is  ancient  mere¬ 
ly  becaufe  it  is  ancient ;  but  be  qualified  to  diftmguifh 
between  thofe  refearches  which  are  valuable  and  impor¬ 
tant,  and  thofe  which  are  trifling  and  ufelefs.  It  is  from 
the  want  of  thefe  qualifications  that  fome  men  have  con- 
traded  fucli  a  blind  pafiion  for  every  thing  that  is  an¬ 
cient,  that  they  have  expofed  themfelves  to  ridicule, 
and  their  ftudy  to  contempt.  But  if  a- regard  to  utili¬ 
ty  were  always  to  regulate  the  purfuits  of  the  antiqna- 
rian,  the  fhafts  of  fatire  would  no  longer  be  levelled  at 
him;  but  he  would  be  refpeded  as  the  man  who  labours 
to  reflore  or  to  preferve  fuch  ancient  produ&ions  as  are 
fuited  to  illuminate  religion,  philofophy,  and  hiftory,  or 
to  improve  the  arts  of  life. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  apply  thefe  obfervations 
to  any  particular  fociety  of  antiquarians  ;  but  wc  throw 
them  out,  becaufe  we  know  that  an  afiidnous  ffudy  of 
antiquity  is  apt,  like  the  ardent  purfuit  of  money,  to 
lofe  fight  of  its  original  objed,  and  to  degenerate  into  a 
paffion  which  miftakes  the  mean  for  the  end,  and  con- 
iiders  poflefiion  without  a  regard  to  utility  as  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

An  affociation  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety  of  London  was  founded  in  Edinburgh  in  17  Bo, 
and  received  the  royal  charter  in  1783. 


Befides  thefe  literary  focieties  here  mentioned,  there 
are  a  great  number  more  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
fome  of  which  are  noticed  under  the  article  Academy. 
Thofe  which  are  omitted  are  net  omitted  on  account 
of  any  idea  of  their  inferior  importance  ;  but  either  be¬ 
caufe  we  have  had  no  accefs  to  authentic  information, 
or  becaufe  they  refemble  the  focieties  already  deferibeei 
fo  clofely,  that  we  could  have  given  nothing  but  their 
names. 

III.  Societies  for  Encouraging  and  Fromotino 
Arts,  Manufactures,  £sV. 
t.  I^ondoti  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts ,  Ma* 
mifjfiures,  and  Commerce ,  was  inftituted  in  the  year 
1754  by  Lord  Folkftone,  Lord  Romney,  13r  Stephen 
Hales  and  a  few  private  gentlemen.;  bat  the  merit  of 
this  inftimtion  chiefly  belonged  to  Mr  William  Shipley, 
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farkr'csforgn  ingenious  mechanic  ;  *ho,  though  deriving  no  ad- 
jgnepura-  vantages  from  learning,  by  unwearied  perfonal  attend 
pm#  ance  found  means  to  engage  a  'ew  perform  of  rank  and 
fortune  to  meet  at  Peek's  coffee  ho  ule  in  Fleetflreet, 
r>wfcftures  and  to  adopt  a  plan  for  promoting  arts  and  ir.anufao 
tuies. 

The  office-bearers  of  this  fociety  are  a  prefidtnt,  12 
4  vice  prefidents,  a  Secretary,  and  regider.  Their  pro- 
ceedings  are  regulated  by  a  body  of  rules  and  orders 
eftablifhed  by  the  whole  fociety,  and  printed  for  the  ufe 
of  the  member?.  All  qutflions  and  debates  are  determi¬ 
ned  by  the  holding  up  of  hands,  or  by  ballot  if  required; 
and  no  matter  can  be  confirmed  without  the  affent  of  a 
majority  at  two  meetings.  They  invite  all  the  world 
to  propofe  fubjefts  for  encouragement  ;  and  whatever  is 
deemed  deferring  attention,  is  referred  to  the  confidera- 
tion  of  a  committee,  which,  alter  due  inquiry  and  de¬ 
liberation,  make  their  report  to  the  whole  fociety, 
where  it  is  approved,  rejected,  or  altered.  A  lid  is 
printed  and  pnblifhed  every  year  of  the  matters  for 
which  they  propofe  to  give  premiums  ;  which  premiums 
are  either  fums  of  money,  and  thole  fometimes  very 
confiderable  ones ;  or  the  fociety  V  medal  in  gold  or  fil- 
ver,  which  they  confider  as  the  greateft  honour  they 
-can  bellow.  All  poflible  care  is  taken  to  prevent  par¬ 
tiality  in  the  diftribution  of  their  premiums,  by  defiring 
the  claimants  names  to  be  concealed,  and  by  appoint¬ 
ing  committees  (who  when  they  find  occafion  call  to 
their  affidance  the  mod  fkilful  artids)  for  the  drift  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  real  merit  of  all  matters  and  tilings 
brought  before  them,  in  confequence  of  their  pre¬ 
miums. 

The  chief  objefts  of  the  attention  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement. of  Arts,  Manufaftures,  and  Com¬ 
merce,  in  the  application  of  their  rewards,  are  ingenuity 
in  the  feveral  branches  of  the  polite  and  liberal  arts, 
ufeful  difeoveries  and  improvements  in  agriculture,  ma- 
jiufaftures,  mechanics,  and  chemidry,  or  the  laying  open 
of  any  fuch  to  the  public  ;  and,  in  general,  all  fuch  ufe¬ 
ful  inventions,  difeoveries,  or  improvements  (though  not 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  premiums),  as  may  appear  to 
have  a  tendency  to  the  advantage  of  trade,  and  com¬ 
merce. 

The  following  are  fome  of  the  mod  important  regu¬ 
lations  of  this  fociety.  It  is  required  that  the  matters 
for  which  premiums  are  offered  be  delivered  in  without 
names,  or  any  intfrnat*on  to  whom  they  belong ;  that 
each  particular  thing  be  marked  in  what  manner  each 
claimant  thinks  ft,  fuch  claimant  fending  wTith  it  a  pa¬ 
per  fealed  up,  having  on  the  outlide  a  corrtfpondmg 
mark,  and  on  the  infide  the  claimant’s  name  and  ad- 
drefs  ;  and  all  candidaces  are  to  take  notice,  that  no 
claim  for  a  premium  will  be  attended  to,  unlefs  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  advertisement  are  fully  complied  with. 
No  papers  (hall  be  opened  but  fuch  as  fhall  gain  pre¬ 
miums,  unlds  where  it  appears  to  the  fociety  abfolute- 
ly  neceffary  for  the  determination  of  the  claim  :  all  the 
red  fhall  be  returned  unopened,  with  the  matteis  to 
which  they  belong,  it  inquired  after  by  the  marks  with¬ 
in  two  years  ;  after  which  time,  if  not  demanded,  they 
lhall  be  publicly  burnt  unopened  at  fome  meeting  of  the 
fociety.  All  the  premiums  of  this  fociety  are  defigned 
lor  that  part  of  Great  Britain  allied  England,  the  do¬ 
minion  of  Wales,  and  the  town  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  unlefs  exprefsly  mentioned  to  the  contrary. 


&c. 


No  perfon  fhall  receive  any  premium,  bounty,  or  encoit-Societi««foff 
ragemerit,  from  the  fociety  lor  any  matter  for  which 
he  has  obtained  or  propofes  to  obtain  a  patent. 
member  of  this  fociety  fhall  be  a  candidate  for  or  in-  Arts,  Ma- 
titled  to  receive  any  premium,  bounty,  or  reward  what-  rufa&ures, 
foever,  except  the  honorary  medrl  of  the  fociety. 

The  relpeftability  of  the  members  who  compofe  it 
may  be  feen  by  perufing  the  lift  which  generally  accom¬ 
panies  their  Tranfaftions.  In  the  lad  volume  (vol.  xii. ) 
it  occupies  no  lcfs  than  43  pages.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  wealth  of  this  fociety,  by  obferving  that 
the  lid  of  their  premiums  fills  96  pages,  and  amounts  to 
250  in  number.  Thele  confid  of  gold  medals  worth  from 
30  to  50,  and  in  a  few  inftances  to  too,  guineas ;  and 
filver  medals  valued  at  10  guineas. 

This  fociety  is  one  of  the  mod  important  in  Great 
Britain.  Much  money  has  been  expended  by  it,  and 
many  are  the  valuable  effefts  of  which  it  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive.  Among  thefe  we  reckon  net  only  the  difeo¬ 
veries  which  it  has  excited,  but  the  ir.ftitution  of  other 
focieties  on  the  fame  principles  to  which  it  has  given 
birth  ;  and  we  do  not  hefitate  to  conclude,  that  future 
ages  will  confider  the  founding  of  this  fockty  as  one  of 
the  mod  remarkable  epochs  in  the  hiitory  of  the  arts. 

We  contemplate  with  pleafuie  the  benefidal  effefts 
which  mud  refult  to  this  nation  and  to  mankind  by  the 
diffulion  of  fuch  inditutions  ;  and  rejoice  in,  the  hope 
that  the  aftive  minds  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
indead  of  being  employed  as  formerly  in  controverlies 
about  religion,  which  engender  drife,  or  in  difcuffions 
concerning  the  theory  of  politics,  which  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  fchemes  inconfident  with  the  nature  and 
condition  of  man,  will  focn  be  more  generally,  united 
into  affociationsfor  promoting  ufeful  knowledge  andfolid 
improvement,  and  for  alleviating  the  didreffes  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

2  Society  infiituted  at  Bath  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Bg>  i  culture,  Arts,  Manufactures ,  and  Commerce.  It  was 
founded  in  the  year  1777  by  feveral  gentlemen  who  met 
at  the  city  of  Bath.  This  fcheme  met  with  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable  reception  both  from  the  wealthy  and  learned. 

The  wealthy  fubferibed  very  liberally,  and  the  learned 
communicated  many  important  papers.  On  application 
to  the  London  and  provincial  focieties  indituted  for  the 
like  purpofes,  they  very  politely  offered  their  affi  fiance. 

Seven  volumes  of  their  tranfaftions  have  already  been 
publifhed,  containing  very  valuable  experiments  and  ob- 
fervations,  particularly  refpeftmg  agriculture,  which  well 
deferve  the  attention  of  all  farmers  in  tlic  kingdom. 

We  have  confulted  them  with  much  fatisfaftion  on  fe¬ 
veral  occafions,  and  have  frequently  referred  to  them  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work  ;  and  therefore,  with  pleafure, 
embrace  the  prefent  opportunity  of  repeating  our  obli¬ 
gations.  We  owe  the  fame  acknowledgments  to  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Arts,  &c;  of  London. 

3.  Society,  for  Working  Mines,  an  affoeiation  lately 
formed  on  the  continent  ©f  Europe.  This  inditution 
arole  from  the  accidental  meeting  of  feveral  mineralo- 
gids  at  Skleno  near  Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  who  were 
collected  in  order  to  examine  a  new  method  of  amalga¬ 
mation.  Struck  with  the  fhackles  impofed  on  minera¬ 
logy  by  monopolizers  of  new  and  ufeful  proctffes,  they 
thought  no  method  fo  effectual  to  break  them,  as  form¬ 
ing  a  fociety,  whofe  common  labours  fhould  be  direfted  to 
fix  mining  on  its  fured  principles;  aad.whofe  memoirs, 
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fpread  over  all  Europe,  might  offer  to  every  adventurer 
the  refult  of  the  refearches,  of  which  they  are  the  ob¬ 
ject.  By  thefe  means  they  fuppofed,  that  there  would 
be  a  mafs  of  information  collected  ;  the  interefls  of  in¬ 
dividuals  would  be  loft  in  the  general  intereft  ;  and  the 
one  would  materially  affift  the  other.  Impofture  and 
quackery  would,  by  the  fame  means,  be  banifhed  from 
a  fcience,  which  muff  be  improved  by  philofophy  and 
experience;  and  the  fociety,  they  fuppofed,  would  find, 
in  the  confidence  which  they  infpired,  the  reward  and 
the  encouragement  of  their  labours.  They  defign,  that 
the  memoirs  which  they  publifh  (hall  be  (hort  and 
cle?r ;  truth  muff  be  their  bafis,  and  every  idle  difcuf- 
fion,  every  foreign  digreffion,  mud  be  baniihed ;  poli¬ 
tics  and  finance  mud  be  avoided,  though  the  differta- 
tions  may  feem  to  lead  towards  them  ;  and  they  oblige 
themfelves  to  oppofe  the  affeftation  of  brilliancies,  and 
the  odentation  of  empty  fpeculation,  when  compared 
with  plain,  fimple,  and  ufeful  fa£ts. 

The  objedl  of  the  fociety  is  phyfical  geography  ;  mi¬ 
neralogy  rounded  on  chemidry ;  the  management  of  ore 
in  the  diffeient  operations  which  it  undergoes  ;  fubter- 
raneous  geometry  ;  the  hiilory  of  mining  ;  founderies, 
and  the  proceffes  for  the  extraction  of  metals  from  the 
ores,  either  by  fufion  or  amalgamation,  in  every  indance 
applied  to  pra&ice.  The  end  of  this  inditution  is  to 
colleCt,  in  the  mod  extenfive  fenfe,  every  thing  that  can 
afiut  the  operations  of  the  miner,  and  to  communicate 
it  to  the  different  members,  that  they  may  employ  it 
for  the  public  good,  in  their  refpeCtive  countries.  Each 
member  mud  confider  himfelf  as  bound  to  fend  to  the 
fociety  every  thing  which  will  contribute  to  the  end  of 
its  inditution  ;  to  point  out,  with  preciffon,  the  feveral 
faCts  and  obfervations ;  to  communicate  every  experi¬ 
ment  which  occurs,  even  the  unfiiccefsful  ones,  if  the 
relation  may  feem  to  be  advantageous  to  the  public  ; 
to  communicate  to  the  fociety  their  examination  of 
fchemes,  and  their  opinions  on  quedions  propofed  by 
it  ;  and  to  pay  annually  two  ducats  (about  18  s.  6  d.) 
to  the  direClion  every  Eader.  The  fociety,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  bound  to  publifh  every  novelty  that  (hall 
be  communicated  to  it  ;  to  communicate  to  each  mem¬ 
ber,  at  the  member’s  expence,  the  memoirs,  defigns, 
models,  productions,  and  every  thing  connected  with 
the  inditution  ;  to  anfwer  all  the  neceffary  demands 
made,  relating  in  any  refpeCt  to  mining  ;  and  to  give 
it3  opinion  on  every  plan  or  projeCt  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  an  honorary  member. 

The  great  centre  of  all  intelligence  is  to  be  at  Zel- 
lerfield  in  Hartz,  Brunfwick  :  but  the  fociety  is  not 
fixed  to  any  one  fpot  ;  for  every  particular  date  fome 


&c. 


to  fee  the  ftudy  of  feveral  other  fciences  purfued  in  the  Soeietfesfo? 
fame  manner.  Eoc*nsra- 

4.  The  Society  for  the  Improvement  o  f  Naval  Architect 
ture ,  was  founded  in  1791.  The  objeCl  of  it  is  to  en-  Art  ,  Ma- 
courage  every  ufeful  invention  and  difeovery  relating  to  r.ufa&ures, 
naval  architecture  as  far  as  (hall  be  in  their  power,  both 
by  honorary  and  pecuniary  rewards.  They  have  in 
view  particularly  to  improve  the  theories  of  floating  bo¬ 
dies  and  of  the  refi dance  of  fluids  ;  to  procure  draughts 
and  models  of  different  veffels,  together  with  calcu¬ 
lations  of  their  capacity,  centre  of  gravity,  tonnage, 

&c.  ;  to  make  obfervations  and  experiments  themfelves, 
and  to  point  out  fuch  obfervations  and  experiments  as 
appear  bed  calculated  to  further  their  defigns,  and  mod 
deferving  thofe  premiums  which  the  fociety  can  be¬ 
llow.  But  though  the  improvement  of  naval  architec* 
ture  in  all  its  branches  be  certainly  the  principal  objeCl 
of  this  inditution,  yet  the  fociety  do  not  by  any  means 
intend  to  confine  themfelves  merely  to  the  form  and 
drudure  of  veffels.  Every  fubordinate  and  collateral 
purfuit  will  claim  a  fhare  of  the  attention  of  the  fociety 
in  proportion  to  its  merits  ;  and  whatever  may  have 
any  tendency  to  render  navigation  more  fafe,  falutary, 
and  even  pleafant,  will  not  be  negleCled. 

This  inditution  owes  its  exidence  to  the  patriotic  dif- 
pofition  and  extraordinary  attention  of  Mr  Sewel  a 
private  citizen  of  London,  who  (though  engaged  in  a 
line  of  bufinefs  totally  oppofite  to  all  concerns  of  this 
kind)  has  been  led,  by  mere  accident,  to  take  fuch  occu* 
lar  notice  of,  and  make  fuch  obfervations  on,  the  a&ual 
date  of  naval  architecture  in  this  country,  as  naturally 
occurred  to  a  man  of  plain  underdanding,  zealous  for 
the  honour  and  intered  of  his  country,  and  willing  to 
bedow  a  portion  of  that  time  for  the  public  good; 
which  men  of  a  different  defeription  would  rather  have 
devoted  to  their  own  private  advantage.  His  attention 
was  the  more  ferioufly  excited,  by  finding  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  fome  private  (hip-builders,  who,  in  a  de¬ 
bate  on  the  failure  of  one  of  our  naval  engagements* 
pronounced,  that  fuch  “  would  ever  be  the  cafe  while 
that  bufinefs  (the  condru&ion  of  our  (hips  of  war)  was 
not  dudied  as  a  fcience,  but  carried  on  merely  by  prece¬ 
dent  ;  that  there  had  not  been  one  improvement  in  our 
navy  that  did  not  originate  with  the  French,  who  had 
naval  fchools  and  feminaries  for  the  dudy  of  it  ;  and 
that  our  (hips  were  not  a  match  for  thofe  of  that  nation 
either  lingly  or  in  a  fleet,  &c.  &c.” 

In  a  (hort  time  the  fociety  were  enabled  to  offer  very 
confiderable  premiums  for  particular  improvements  in 
the  conflrudion  of  our  (hipping,  &c.  &c.  and  alfo  to 
encourage  our  philofophers,  mathematicians,  and  me- 


praClical  mineralogiff  is  nominated  as  direClor.  A-  kchanics,  to  make  fatisfa&ory  experiments,  tending  to  af* 


mong  thefe  are  the  names  of  Baron  Born,  M.  Pallas, 
M.  Charpentier,  M.  Prebra,  and  M.  Henkel.  Their 
office  is  to  propofe  the  members  ;  to  take  care  that  the 
views  of  the  fociety  are  purfued  in  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  refide  ;  to  anfwer  the  requefls  of  the 
members  of  their  country  who  are  qualified  to  make 
them  ;  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  a  director,  to  choofe  an¬ 
other  ;  and  the  majority  is  to  determine  where  the  ar¬ 
chives  and  the  flrong  box  is  to  be  placed. 

All  the  eminent  rainera!ogifi§  in  Europe  are  members 
of  this  fociety.  It  is  ere£led  on  fo  liberal  and  fo  ex¬ 
tenfive  a  plan,  that  we  entertain  the  higheff  hopes  of 
its  fuccefs ;  sad  have  only  to  add,  that  we  wifh  much 


certain  the  laws  of  refiflance  of  water  to  folids  of  diffe¬ 
rent  forms,  in  all  varieties  of  circumftance.  On  this 
head  the  reward  is  not  lefs  than  L.  1 00  pounds  or  a 
gold  medal.  Other  premiums  of  50,  30,  and  20  gui¬ 
neas,  according  to  the  importance  or  difficulty  of  the 
particular  fubjed  or  point  of  inveftigation,  are  likewife 
offered,  for  different  difeoveries,  inventions,  or  improve¬ 
ments.  The  terms  of  admiffion  into  the  fociety  are  a 
fubfeription  of  two  guineas  annually,  or  twenty  guineas 
for  life. 

5.  Society  of  Artijls  of  Great  Britain ,  which  con  (iff  a 
of  dire&ors  and  fellows,  was  incorporated  d>y  charter  in 
17 65,  and  empowered  to  purchafe  and  hold  lands,  not 

ex  deeding 
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The  dire&ors  of  this  fo-  the  ca{h  of  the  foclety  (hall  be  lodged  in  the  bank  of&e?etiV6f 
England,  bank  of  Scotland,  or  the  royal  bank  of  Scot-  ^ncoura. 
land  ;  That  no  diredor,  proprietor,  agent,  or  officer  of 
the  fociety,  ffiall  retain  any  fum  or  films  of  money  in  his  Arts,  Ma'J 
hands  beyond  the  fpace  of  30  days,  on  any  account nui'a&ures, 
whatfoever  :  That  all  payments  by  the  fociety  ffiall  be 
made  by  drafts  on  the  faid  banks,  under  the  hands  of  lSocinians* 
the  governor  or  deputy-governor,  couuterfigned  by  the 
fecretary  or  his  deputy,  and  two  or  more  diredors  ; 

And  that  the  books  in  which  the  accounts  of  the  fo- 
citty  ffiall  be  kept  ffiall  be  open  to  all  the  proprie- 
tors.”  r  r 

The  inftitution  of  this  public-fpirited  fociety  was  iri 
a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  patriotic 
John  Knox  ;  who,  in  the  courfe  of  23  years,  traverfed 
and  explored  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  no  lefs  than  16 
times,  and  expended  feveral  thoufand  pounds  of  his  own 
fortune  in  purfuing  his  patriotic  defigns. 

7.  BritiJJj  Wool  Society.  See  Britjjh  Wool  Society . 

Society  Jfles ,  a  duller  of  ides,  fo  named  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1769.  They  are  fituated  between  the  latitudes 
of  16.  10.  and  16.  55.  fouth,  and  between  the  longi¬ 
tudes  of  150.  57.  and  152.  weft.  They  are  eight  "in 
number;  namely,  Otaheite,  Huahine,  Ulietea,  Otaha, 

Bolabola,  Maurua,  Toobouai,  and  Tabooyainanoo  or 
Saunders’s  Iftand.  The  foil,  produdions,  people,  their 
language,  rdigion,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  are  fo  nearly 
the  fame  as  at  Otaheite,  that  little  need  be  added 
here  on  that  fubjed.  Nature  lias  been  equally  bounti¬ 
ful  in  uncultivated  plenty,  and  the  inhabitants  are  as* 
luxurious  and  as  indolent.  A  plantain  branch  is  the 
emblem  of  peace,  and  exchanging  names  the  greateft  to¬ 
ken  of  friendffiip.  Their  dances;  are  more  elegant,  their 
dramatic  entertainments  have  fometliing  of  plot  and 
confiftency,  and  they  exhibit  temporary  occurrences  as 
the  objeds  of  praife  or  fatire ;  fo  that  the  origin  of  an¬ 
cient  comedy  may  be  already  difeerned  among  them. 

The  people  of  Huahine  are  in  general  ftouter  and  fairer 
than  tliofe  of  Otaheite,  and  this  if land  is  remarkable  for 
its  populoufnefs  and  fertility.  Thofe  of  Ulietea,  on  the 
contrary,  are  fmaller  and  blacker,  and  much  lefs  order¬ 
ly.  Captain  Cook  put  on  ffiore  a  Cape  ewe  at  Bolabola, 
where  a  ram  had  been  left  by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  alfo 
au  Engliffi  boar  and  fow,  with  two  goats,  at  Ulietea. 

If  the  valuable  animals  which  have  been  tranfported  thi¬ 
ther  from  Europe  ffionld  be  fuffered  to  multiply,  no 
part  of  the  world  will  equal  thefe  iffimds  in  variety  and . 
abundance  of  refreffimeuts  for  future  navigators.' 

SOCINIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  feci  of  Chriftian 
heretics,  fo  called  from  their  founder  Fauflus  Socinus 
(fee  Socinus).  They  maintain,  «  That  Jeius  Chrifl 
was  a  mere  man,  who  had  no  exiftence  before  he 
was  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  that  the  Holy 
Ghoft  is  no  cjiftind  perion,  but  that  the  Father  is 
truly  and  properly  God.  They  own*  that  the  name  of 
God  is  given  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  Jefus  Chrift  ; 
but  contend,  that  it  is  only  a  deputed  title,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  invefts  him  with  an  abfolute  fovereignty  over  all 


SecJetieg  for  exceeding  L.  icoo  a  year.  vuia 

^BCr°*nd  c*etX’  annua%  hefted,  are  to  confift  of  24  perfons,  in- 
l§om»'t*ng  ceding  the  prefident,  vice-prefident,  treafurer,  and  fe- 
ArtsMa-  cretary  and  it  is  required  that  they  be  either  painters, 
uufacHures,  fculptors,  architeds,  or  engravers  by  profeffion. 
t  6.  Britjjh  Society  for  Extending  the  Ftjheries  and  Im¬ 

proving  the  Sea-Coajls  of  this  Kingdom ,  was  inftituted  in 
1786.  The  end  and  defign  of  this  fociety  will  beft 
appear  from  their  charter,  of  which  we  prefent  an  ab- 
flrad. 

The  preamble  flates,  tc  the  great  want  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  hffieries,  agriculture,  and  manufadures,  in  the 
Highlands  and  iftands  of  North  Britain ;  the  prevalence 
of  emigration  from  the  want  of  employment  in  thofe 
parts  ;  the  profped  of  a  new  nurfery  of  feamen,  by  the 
eftabliffiment  of  fiffiing  towns  and  villages  in  that  quar¬ 
ter.  The  ad  therefore  declares,  that  the  perfons  there¬ 
in  named,  and  every  other  perfon  or  perfons  who  ffiall 
thereafter  become  proprietors  of  the  joint  flock  men¬ 
tioned  therein,  ffiall  be  a  diftind  and  feparate  body  po¬ 
litic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  The  BritjJJo  Society 
for  Extending  the  Fijheries  and  Improving  the  Sea-coajls 
of  this  Kingdom  ;  That  the  faid  fociety  may  raife  a  ca¬ 
pital  joint  flock  not  exceeding  L.  150,00c,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  purchafing  or  otherwife  acquiring  lands  and  te¬ 
nements  in  perpetuity,  for  the  building  thereon,  and  on 
no  other  land  whatever,  free  towns,  villages,  and  fiffiing 
Rations :  That  the  joint  flock  ffiall  be  divided  into 
ffiares  of  L.  30  each  :  That  no  one  perfon  ffiall  in  his 
or  her  name  poffefs  more  than  ten  ffiares,  or  L.  500  : 

I  hat  the  fociety  ffiall  not  borrow  any  fum  or  lums  of 
money  whatfoever  :  That  the  fums  to  be  advanced  for 
this  undertaking,  and  the  profits  arifing  therefrom,  ffiall 
be  divided  proportionably  to  the  fum  fubferibed ;  and 
that  no  perfon  ffiall  be  liable  for  a  larger  fum  than  he 
or  ffie  ffiall  have  refpedivtly  fubferibed  :  That  one  or 
two  ffiares  ffiall  intitle  to  one  vote  and  no  more,  in  per- 
*  fon  or  by  proxy,  at  all  meetings  of  proprietors  ;  three 
or  four  ffiares  to  two  votes  ;  five,  fix,  or  feven  ffiares, 
to  three  votes  ;  eight  or  nine  ffiares  to  four  votes ;  and 
ten  ffiares  to  five  votes  and  no  more  :  That  more  per¬ 
fons  than  one  inclining  to  hold  in  their  joint  names  one 
or  more  ffiares  ffiall  be  intitled  to  vote,  by  one  of  fuch 
perfons,  according  to  the  priority  of  their  names,  or  by 
proxy :  That  bodies  corporate  ffiall  vote  by  proxy  un¬ 
der  their  feal :  That  all  perfons  holding  proxies  ffiall  be 
proprietors,  and  that  no  one  perfon  ffiall  hold  more  than 
five  votes  by  proxy  :  That  the  affairs  of  the  fociety  ffiall 
be  managed  by  a  *  governor,  deputy  governor,  and  13 
other  diredors,  to  be  eleded  annually  on  the  25  th  of 
March,  from  among  the  proprietors  of  the  fociety,  hold¬ 
ing  at  leaft  one  full  ffiare,  by  figned  lifts  of  their  names 
to  be  tranfmitted  by  the  proprietors  to  the  fecretary  of 
the  fociety  :  that  five  proprietors,  not  being  governor, 
diredor,  or  other  officer,  ffiall  be  in  like  manner  an¬ 
nually  elected  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  fociety  : 

1  hat  there  ffiall  be  one  general  meeting  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  annually  on  the  25th  of  March  :  That  occafional 
general  meetings  ffiall.be  called  on  the  requeft  of  nine  or 
more  proprietors :  That  the  general  meetings  of  the 
proprietors  fhall  make  all  bye  laws  and  conftitutions  for 
the  government  of  the  fociety,  and  for  the  good  and 
orderly  carrying  on  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  fame :  That 
no  transfer  fhall  be  made  of  the  flock  of  the  fociety 

for  three  years  from  the  loth  of  Auguft  1786:  That 


created  beings,  and  renders  him  an  objeft  of  worfhip  to 
men  and  angels.  They  deny  the  dodlrines  of  •  fatisf ac¬ 
tion  and  imputed  righteoufnefs  ;  and  fay  that  Chrifl 
only  preached  the  truth  to  mankind,  fet  before  them 
111  himfelf  an  example  of  heroic  virtue,  and  fealed  his 
doitrines  with  his  blood.  Original  fin  and  abfolute  pre- 
deftination  .they  efleem  fcholaftic  chimeras.  They,  like- 

wife 
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wife  maintain  the  deep  of  the  foul,  which  they  fi*y  be¬ 
comes  infenfible  at  death,  and  13  railed  again  with  the 
body  at  the  refurreftion,  when  the  good  fhall  be  eft  a- 
blxfhed  in  tbe  pofleffipn  of  eternal  felicity,  while  the 
wicked  (hall  be  confined  to  a  fire  that  will  not  torment  ^ 
them  eternally,  but  for  a  certain  duration  proportioned 
to  their  demerits,” 

This  fe£l  has  long  been  indignant  at  being*  ftyled  So» 
Brians .  They  difclaim  every  human  leader  ;  and  pro- 
feffing  to  be  guided  folely  by  the  word  of  God  and  the 
deductions  of  reafon,  they  call  themfelves  Unitarians , 
and  affetft  to  confider  all  other  Ghri Ilians,  even  their 
friends  the  Arians,  as  Polytheijs.  Modern  Unitaria- 
mifm,  as  taught  by  Dr  Prieftley,  is,  however,  a  very 
different  thing  from  Socinianifm,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Racovian  catechifm  and  other  flandard  works  of  the 
{e£l.  This  far-famed  philofopher  has  difeovered  what 
efcaped  the  fagaeity  oL  all  the  fratres  pobni ,  that  Jefus 
Chrifl  was  the  fon  of  jofeph  as  well  as  Mary  ;  that  the 
evangelifls  miflook  the  meaning  of  Ifaiah’s  prophecy, 
that  “  a  virgin  fhould  conceive  and  bear  a  fon that  the 
applying  of  this  prophecy  to  the  birth  of  our  Savionr, 
led  them  to  conclude  that  his  conception  was  miracu¬ 
lous  ;  and  that  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  this  mitlake,  as 
the  apoftles  were  not  always  infpired,  and  were  in  ge¬ 
neral  inconclufive  reafoners.  The  modelly  of  the  wri¬ 
ter  in  claiming  the  merit  of  fuch  difeoveries  will  appear 
in  its  proper  colours  to  all  our  readers  :  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine  fhall  be  confidered  in  another  place.  See 
Theology. 

SOCINUS  (Radius),  the  firfb  author  of  the  fed  of  the 
Socinians,  was  horn  at  Sienna  in  Tufcany  in  1525.  Be¬ 
ing  defigned  by  his  father  for  the  law,  he  began  very  early 
to  fearch  for  the  foundation  of  that  fcience  in  the  Word 
of  God  ;  and  by  that  fludy  difeovered  that  the  Romifh 
religion  taught  many  things  contrary  to  revelation;  when, 
being  defirous  of  penetrating  farther  into  the  true  ienfe 
of  the  Scriptures,  he  ftudied  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  even 
Arabic.  In  1  547  he  left  Italy,  to  go  and  converfe  with 
the  Proteflants;  and  fpent  four  years  in  travelling  thro’ 
France,  England,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Po¬ 
land,  and  at  length  fettled  at  Zurich.  He  by  this 
means  became  acquainted  with  the  moil  learned  men  of 
his  time,  who  teilified  by  their  letters  the  efleem  they 
had  for  him  :  but  as  he  difeovered  to  them  his  doubts, 
he  was  greatly  fufpeCled  of  herefy.  He,  however,  con¬ 
duced  himfelf  with  fucli  addrefs,  that  he  lived  among 
the  capital  enemies  of  his  opinions,  without  receiving 
the  lead  injury.  He  met  with  feme  difciples,  who 
heard  his  inilrudions  with  refpeC  ;  thefe  were  Italians 
who  left  their  native  country  on  account  of  religion, 
and  wandered  about  in  Germany  and  Poland.  Pie 
communicated  likewifehis  fentiments  to  his  relations  by 
his  writings,  which  he  caufed  to  be  conveyed  to  them 
at  Sienna.  Pie  died  at  Zurich  in  1562.  Thole  who 
were  of  fentiments  oppofite  to  his,  and  were  perfo- 
nally  acquainted  with  him,  confels  that  his  outward 
behaviour  was  blamelefs.  He  wrote  a  Paraphrafe  on 
the  firfl  chapter  of  St  John  ;  and  other  works  are  aferi- 
bed  to  him. 

Socinus  (Fauflus),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  and 
principal  founder  of  the  Socinian  feC,  was  born  at  Si¬ 
enna  in  i  539.  The  letters  which  his  uncle  Ladius  wrote 
to  his  relations,  and  which  infufed  into  them  many  feeds 
of  herefy,  made  an  impreffioa  upon  him  ;  fo  that, 
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knowing  himfelf  not.  innocent,  he  fled  well  as  the  Sac  mu* 

when  the  inquifition  began  to  perfccute  that  family,  ^8 
He  was  at  Lyons  when  he  heard  of  hia  unde’s  death, 
and  departed  immediately  to  take  pofteffian  of  his  wri¬ 
tings,  Pie  returned  to  Tufcany  ;  and  made  himfelf  fo 
agreeable  to  the  grand  duke,  that  the  charms  which  he 
found  in  that  court,  and  the  honourable  pods  he  filled 
there,  hindered  him  for  twelve  years  from  remembering 
that  he  had  been  confidered  as  the  perfon  who  was  to 
put  the  laft  hand  to  the  fyftemof  famofatenian  divinity, 
of  which  hia  uncle  Radius  had  made^a  rough  draught. 

At  lad  lie  went  into  Germany  in  1574,  and  paid  no 
regard  to  the  grand  duke’s  advices  to  return.  He  {laid 
three  years  at  Bafil,  and  ftudied  divinity  there ;  and 
having  adopted  a  fet  of  principles  very  different  from 
the  fyllem  of*  P  rot  eft  ants,  he  refolved  to  maintain  and 
propagate  them  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  wrote  a  treatife 
De  lefu  Chrijlo  Servatore.  In  1579  Socinus  retired 
into  Poland,  and  defrred  to  be  admitted  into  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  Unitarians;  but  as  he  differed  from  them 
in  fome  points,  on  which  he  refufed  to  be  fiient,  he 
met  with  a  repulfe.  However,  he  did  not  ceafe  to  write 
in  defence  of  their  churches  againfl  thofe.who  attacked 
them.  At  length  his  book  againfl  James  Paleologus 
furnifhed  his  enemies  with  a  pretence  to  exafperate  the 
king  of  Poland  againfl  him ;  hut  though  the  mere  read¬ 
ing  of  it  was  fuffieient  to  refute  his  accufers,  Socinus 
thought  proper  to  leave  Ci^cow,  after  having  refided 
there  four  years.  He  then  lived  under  the  protedlion 
of  feveral  Polifh  lords,  and  married  a  lady  of  a  good  fa¬ 
mily  :  but  her  death,  which  happened  in  1587,10  deep¬ 
ly  afRidled  him  as  to  injure  his  health;  and  to  complete 
his  forrow,  he  was  deprived  of  his  patrimony  by  the 
death  of  Francis  de  Medicis  great  duke  of  Florence-. 

The  confolation  he  found  in  feeing  his  fentiments  at 
laft  approved  by  feveral  miniflers,  was  greatly  interrupt¬ 
ed  in  1 5 98  ;  for  he  met  with  a  thoufand  infults  at  Cra¬ 
cow,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  faved  from  the  hands 
of  the  rabble.  His  lioufe  was  plundered,  and  he  loft, 
his  goods  ;  but  this  lofs  was  not  fo  uneafy  to  him  as 
that  of  fome  manuferipts,  which  he  extremely  regretted. 

To  deliver  himfelf  from  fuch  dangers,  he  retired  to  a 
village  about  nine  miles  diflant  from  Cracow,  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  houfe  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Blonfki,  a  Polifh  gentleman,  and  died  there  in 
1604.  All  Fauflus  Socinns’s  works  are  contained  in 
the  two  firfl  volumes  of  the  Bibliotheca  Frairum  Polo - 
norum . 

SOCMANS,  Sokemans,  or  Socmen  ( Socmanm ),  are 
fuch  tenants  as  hold  their  lands  and  tenements  by  focage 
tenure,  bee  Socage. 

SOCOTORA,  an  ifland  lying  between  A fia  and  A- 
rabia  Felix ;  about  50  milts  in  length,  and  22  in 
breadth.  It  is  particularly  noted  lor  its  fine  aloes, 
known  by  the  name  of  Socotrine  Jilof.s .  I  he  religion 
of  the  natives  is  a  mixture  of  Mahometanifm  arid  Pa- 
gamfm  ;  but  they  are  civil  to  flrangers  who  call  there 
in  their  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  abounds  in  fruit 
and  cattle  ;  and  they  have  a  king  of  their  own,  who  is 
dependent  on  Arabia. 

SOCRATES,  the  greateft  of  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers,  was  horn  at  Alopece,  a  village -near  Athens,  in 
the  fourth  year  or  the  77th  olympiad.  His  parents 
were  of  low  rank ;  his  father  Soplnonifcus  being  a  lla- 
tuary,  and  his  mother  Phsenareta  a  midwife.  Sopbro- 
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nifcus  brought  up  his  fon,  contrary  to  his  inclination, 
-l*ir_v— ' "  J  in  his  own  manual  employment  ;  in  which  Socrates, 
though  his  mind  was  continually  afpiring  after  higher 
objects,  was  not  unfuccefsful ;  for  whilft  he  was  a  young 
man,  he  is  faid  to  have  formed,  flatties  of  the  habited 
graces,  which  were  allowed  a  place  in  the  citadel  of  A- 
thens.  Upon*the  death  oh  his  father  he  was  left  in  fuch 
ftraitened  circumftances  as  laid  him  under  the  neceflity 
of  exerciling  that  art  to  procure  the  means  of  fu.bfift- 
ence,  though  he  devoted,  at  the  lame  time,  all  the  lei- 
fure  which  he  could  command  to  the  Andy  of  philofo- 
phy.  His  diftrefs,  however,  was  foon  relieved  by  Crito, 
wealthy  Athenian  ;  who,  remarking  his  ftrong  pro¬ 
pensity  to  ftudy,  and  admiring  his  ingenuous  difpolition 
and  diftinguifhed  abilities,  generoufly  took  him  under 
his  patronage,  and  intruded  him  with  the  inftru&ion  of 
his  children.  The  opportunities  which  Socrates  by 
this  means  enjoyed  of  attending  the  public  le&ures  of 
the  moft  eminent  philosophers,  iofar  increafed  his  tliirft 
after  wifdom,  that  he  determined  to  relinquifh  his  occu¬ 
pation,  and  every  profpeeft  of  emolument  which  that 
might  afford,  in  order  to  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  his 
favourite  purfuits.  Under  Anaxagoras  and  Archelaus 
he  profecutcd  the  flndy  of  nature  in  the  ufual  manner t 
of  the  philofophers  of  the  age,  and  became  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  dc&rines.  Prodicus  the  fophift 
was  his  preceptor  in  eloquence,  Even  us  in  poetry,  The- 
odoms  in  geometry,  and  Darao  in  rmific.  Afpafia,  a 
v/oman  no  lefs  celebrated  for  her  intelk&ual  than  her 
perfonal  accomplifhments,  whofe  houfe  was  frequented 
fey  the  moft  celebrated  characters,  had  alfo  fome  fhare 
in  the  education  of  Socrates.  Under  fuch  preceptors 
it  cannot  reafonably  be  doubted  but  that  lie  became 
mafter  of  every  kind  of  learning  which  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  could  afford  ;  and  being  bid-fed  with  very  un¬ 
common  talents  by  nature,  he  appeared  in  Athens,  un¬ 
der  the  refpe&able  characters  of  a  good  citizen  and  a 
true  pliilofopher  Being  called  upon  by  his  country  to 
take  arms  in  the  long  arid  fevere  ftruggle  between  A- 
thens  and  Sparta,  he  ftgnalszed  liimfelf  at  the  fiege  of 
Potidasa,  both  by  his  valour  and  by  the  hardiiiefs  with 
which  he  endured  fatigue.  During  the  feverity  of  a 
Thracian  winter,  whilft  others  were  clad  in  furs,  he 
wore  only  his  ufual  clothing,  and  walked  barefoot  up¬ 
on  the  ice.  In  an  engagement  in  which  he  faw  Al- 
cibiades  falling  down  wounded,  he  advanced  to  defend 
him,  and  iaved  both  him  and  his  arms  :  and  though  the 
prize  of  valour  was  on  this  oceofion  nn  quell  ion  ably  due 
to  Socrates,  he  generouily  gave  his  vote  that  it  might 
be  bellowed  upon  Alcibiades,  to  encourage  his  riling 
merit.  He  ferved  in  other  campaigns  with  diftinguilh- 
ed  bravery,  and  had  the  happinefs  on  ore  occalion  to 
fave  the  life  of  Xenophon,  by  bearing  him,  when  co¬ 
vered  with  wounds,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  not  till  Socrates  was  upwards  of  60  years  of 
age  that  he  undertook  to  ferve  Lis  country  in  any  civil 
office,  when  he  was  chofen  to  r'eprefent  his  own  diftnet, 
in  the  fenatc  of  five  hundred.  In  this  office,  though  lie 
at  firft  expofed  liimfelf  to  fome  degree  of  ridicule  from 
the  want  of  experience  in  the  forms  of  bufinefs,  he  foon 
convinced  his  colleagues  that  he  was  fuperior  to  them 
all  in  wildom  and  integrity.  Whilft  they,  intimidated 
by  the  clamours  of  the  populace,  palled  an  nnjuft  fen* 
tence  of  condemnation  upon  the  commanders,  who, 
alter  the  engagement  at  the  Argksufiaa  ifiands,  had 
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been  prevented  by  a  ftorm  from  paying  funeral  honours 
to  the  dead,  Socrates  flood  forth  fingly  in  their  defence, 
and  to  the  laft  refufed  to  give  his  fuffrage  againft  them, 
declaring  that  no  force  Ihould  con  pel  him  to  a£l  con¬ 
trary  to  juftice  and  the  laws.  Under  the  fubfequent 
tyranny  he  never  ceafed  to  condemn  the  oppreflive  and 
cruel  proceedings  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  and  when  his 
boldnels  provoked  their  refejitment,  fo  that  his  life  was 
in  hazard,  fearing  neither  treachery  nor  violence,  he 
ft  ill  continued  to  fupport  with  undaunted  firmnefs  the 
rights  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Having  given  thefe  proofs  of  public  virtue  both  in  a 
military  and  civil  capacity,  he  wifhed  to  do  liill  more 
for  his  country.  Obferving  with  regret  how  much  the 
opinions  of  the  Athenian  youth  were  milled,  and  their 
piinciples  and  tafte  corrupted  by  philofophers  who  fpent 
all  their  time  in  refined  fpeculations  upon  nature  and 
the  origin  of  things,  and  by  fophifts  who  taught  in 
their  fchools  the  arts  of  falfe  eloquence  and  deceitful 
reafoning ;  Socrates  formed  the  wife  mid  generous  de- 
fign  of  in  Art  u  ting  a  new  and  more  ufeful  method  of  in- 
ftru&ion.  He  juftly  conceived  the  true  end  of  philo- 
fophy  ro  be,  not  to  make  an  oflentatious  di  (play  of  fu¬ 
perior  learning  and  ability  in  fubtle  deputations  or  in¬ 
genious  conjedhires,  but  to  free  mankind  from  the  do- 
minion  of  pernicious  prejudices  ;  to  corredl  their  vices  ; 
to  infpire  them  witii  the  love  of  virtue;  and  thus  con- 
dud  them  in  the  path  of  wifdom  to  true  felicity,  lie 
therefore  all umed  the  cliaradcr  of  a  moral  philofopher; 
and,  looking  upon  the  whole  city  of  Athens  as  his 
fchool,  and  all  who  were  di fpoled  to  lend  him  their 
attention  as  his  pupils,  lie  feized  every  oec-fion  of  com¬ 
municating  moral  wifdom  to  his  fellow  citizens.  He 
patted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  public ;  and  the  me¬ 
thod  of  inftrn&ion  of  which  he  chiefly  made  ufe  was,  to 
propofe  a  ferious  of  queflions  to  the  perfon  with  whom  he 
converfed,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  fome  linforefeen  con¬ 
dition.  He  fir  A  gained  the  confent  of  his  refpondent 
to  fome  obvious  truths,  and  then  obliged  him  to  admit 
others  from  their  relation  or  refemblance  to  thofe  to 
which  he  had  already  attented.  Without  making  ufe 
of  any  dired  aigument  or  perfuafion,  he  chofe  to  lead 
the  perfon  he  meant  to  inftrud,  to  deduce  the  truths  of 
which  he  wifhed  to  convince  him,  as  a  necettary  confe- 
quence  From  his  own  conceflions.  He  commonly  con- 
duded  thefe  conferences  with  fuch  addrefs,  as  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  defign  till  the  refpondent  had  advanced  too  far 
to  recede.  On  fome  occafions  he  made  ufe  of  ironical 
language,  that  vain  men  might  be  caught  in  their  own 
replies,  and  be  obliged  to  confefs  their  ignorance.  He 
never  affnmed  the  air  of  a  morofe  and  rigid  preceptor, 
but  communicated  ufeful  inftrudion  with  all  the  cafe 
and  pleafantry  of  polite  con v erf?. t ion.  Though  emi¬ 
nently  furnifhed  with  every  kind  of  learning,  he  prefer¬ 
red  moral  to  fpeculative  wifdom.  Convinced  that  phi- 
lofophy  is  valuable,  not  as  it  furnifhes  queflions  for  the 
fchools,  but  as  it  provides  men  with  a  law  of  life,  he 
cen lured  his  predecettors  for  (pending  all  their  time  in 
abftrufe  refeurches  into  nature,  and  taking  no  pains  to 
render  thernfelves  ufeful  to  mankind.  His  favourite 
maxim  was,  Whatever  is  above  ns  doth  not  concern  us. 
He  eftimated  the  value  of  knowledge  by  its  utility,  and 
recommended  the  Andy  of  geometry,  aftionomy,  and 
other  fciences,  only  fo  far  as  they  admit  of  a  practical 
application  to  the  pfcrpofes  of  human  life.  His  great 
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derate*.  obje&  In  all  his  conferences  and  difeourfes  was,  to  lead 
men  into  an  acquaintance  with  themfelves ;  to  convince 
them  of  tlieir  tollies  and  vices;  to  infpire  them  with  the 
love  of  virtue  ;  and  to  furnifli  them  with  ufeful  moral 
inftru&ions.  Cicero  might  therefore  very  juftly  fay  of 
Socrates,  that  lie  was  the  firft  who  called  down  philo- 
fophy  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  introduced  her  into  the 
public  walks  and  domeftic  retirements  of  men,  that  the 
might  inftrudt  them  concerning  life  and  manners. 

Through  his  whole  life  this  good  man  difeovered  a 
mind  Superior  to  the  attractions  of  wealth  and  power. 
Contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  the  preceptors  of 
his  time,  he  inftruCfed  his  pupils  without  receiving  from 
them  any  gratuity.  He  frequently  refuted  rich  pre- 
fents,  which  were  offered  him  by  Alcibiades  and  others, 
though  importunately  urged  to  accept  them  by  his 
wife.  The  chief  men  ot  Athens  were  his  Rewards  : 
they  fent  him  in  proviilons,  as  they  apprehended  he 
wanted  them ;  he  took  what  his  prefent  wants  required, 
and  returned  the  reft.  Obferving  the  numerous  articles 
of  luxury  which  were  expofed  to  fale  in  Athens,  lie  ex- 
xlairned,  “  How  many  things  are  there  which  I  do  not 
want  !*’  With  Socrates,  moderation  fupplied  the  place 
of  wealth.  I11  his  clothing  and  food,  he  confultcd  only 
the  demands  of  nature.  He  commonly  appeared  in  a 
neat  but  plain  clock,  with  his  feet  uncovered.  Though 
his  table  was  only  fupplied  with  limple  fare,  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  invite  men  ot  iuperior  rank  to  partake  of  his 
meals  ;  and  when  his  wife,  upon  fome  fuch  occafion, 
expreffed  her  diffatisfa&ioii  011  being  no  better  pro¬ 
vided,  he  defired  her  to  give  herfelf  rfo  concern  ;  for  if 
his  guefts  were  wife  men,  they  would  be  contented  with 
whatever  they  found  at  his  table  ;  if  otherwife,  they 
were  unworthy  of  notice.  Whilft  others,  fays  he,  live 
to  eat,  wife  men  eat  to  live. 

Though  Socrates  was  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  his 
domeftic  connexion,  he  converted  this  infelicity  into  an 
occafion  of  exercifing  his  virtues.  Xantippe,  concern¬ 
ing  whofe  ill  humour  ancient  writers  relate  many  amu* 
fmg  tales,  was  certainly  a  woman  of  a  high  and  unma¬ 
nageable  fpirit.  But  Socrates,  while  lie  endeavoured 
to  curb  the  violence  of  her  temper,  improved  his  own. 
When  Alcibiades  expreffed  his  furprife  that  his  friend 
could  bear  to  live  in  the  fame  houfe  with  fo  perverfe 
and  quarrelfome  a  companion,  Socrates  replied,  that  be¬ 
ing  daily  inured  to  ill  humour  at  home,  he  was  the 
better  prepared  to  encounter  perverfenefs  and  injury 
abroad. 

In  the  midft  of  domeftic  vexations  and  public  disor¬ 
ders,  Socrates  retained  fuch  an  unruffled  ferenity,  that 
he  was  never  feen  either  to  leave  his  own  houfe  or  to 
return  home  with  a  diftnrbed  countenance.  In  acqui¬ 
ring  this  entire  dominion  over  his  paflions  and  appetites, 
he  had  the  greater  merit,  as  it  was  not  effe&ed  without 
a  violent  flruggle  againft  his  natural  propenfities.  Zo- 
pyrus,  an  eminent  phyfiognomiff,  declared*  that  he  dif¬ 
eovered  in  the  features  of  the'philofopher  evident  traces 
of  many  vicious  inclinations.  The  friends  of  Socrates 
who  were  prefent  ridiculed  the  ignorance  of  this  pre¬ 
tender  to  extraordinary  fagacity.  But  Socrates  himfelf 
ingenuoufly  acknowledged  his  penetration,  and  confeffed 
that  he  was  in  his  natural  difpofition  prone  to  vice,  but 
that  he  had  fubdued  his  inclinations  by  the  power  of 
reafon  and  pliilofophy. 

Through  the  whole  of  his  life  Socrates  gave  himfelf 


up  to  the  guidance  of  unbiaffed  reafon,  which  is  fuppo*  So<ra»r^ 
fed  by  feme  to  be  all  that  he  meant  by  the  genius  or 
d<ztr.on  from  which  he  profeffed  to  receive  inftru&ion. 

But  this  opinion  is  inconfiftent  with  the  accounts  given 
by  his  followers  of  that  daemon,  and  even  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  he  fpoke  of  it  himfelf.  Plato  fume- 
times  calls  it  his  guardian,  and  Apuleius  his  god ;  and  as 
Xenophon  attefts  that  it  was  the  belief  of  his  mafter 
that  the  gods  occafionally  communicate  to  men  the 
knowledge  of  future  events,  it  is  by  no  means  impro¬ 
bable  that  Socrates  admitted,  with  the  generality  ot  his 
countrymen,  the  exiftence  of  thoie  intermediate  beings 
called  demons ,  of  one  of  which  he  might  fancy  hunlelf 
the  peculiar  care. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Socrates,  41  That  a  wife 
man  will  worfhip  the  gods  according  to  the  inftitutions 
of  the  ftatc  to  which  he  belongs  99  Convinced  of  the 
weaknefs  of  the  human  underftanding,  and  perceiving 
that  the  pride  of  philofophy  had  led  liis  predeceffors  in¬ 
to  futile  fpeculations  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  things, 
he  judged  it  moft  confident  with  true  wifdom  to  fpeak 
with  caution  and  reverence  concerning  the  divine  na¬ 
ture. 

The  wifdom  and  the  virtues  of  this  great  man,  whilft 
they  procured  him  many  followers,  created  him  alio 
many  enemies.  The  SophiftsJ,  whofe  knavery  and  ig-§  See 
norance  he  took  every  opportunity  of  expofing  to  pub 
lie  contempt,  became  inveterate  in  their  enmity  againft 
fo  bold  a  reformer,  and  devifed  an  expedient,  by  which 
they  hoped  to  check  the  current  of  his  popularity. 

They  engaged  Ariftophanes,  the  firft  buffoon  of  the 
age,  to  write  a  comedy,  in  which  Socrates  fhould  be 
the  principal  chara&er.  Ariftophanes,  pleafed  with  fo 
promifing  an  occafion  of  difplaying  his  low  and  malig¬ 
nant  wit,  undertook  the  talk,  and  produced  the  comedy 
of  The  Clouds ,  ftill  extant  in  his  works.  In  this  piece, 
Socrates  is  introduced  hanging  in  a  bafket  in  the  air, 
and  thence  pouring  forth  abfurdity  and  prophanenefs. 

But  the  philofopher,  fhowing  in  a  crouded  theatre  that 
he  was  wholly  unmoved  by  this  ribaldry,  the  fatire 
failed  of  its  effect  ;  and  when  Ariftophanes  attempted 
the  year  following  to  renew  the  piece  with  alterations 
and  additions,  the  reprefentation  was  fo  much  difeou- 
raged,  that  he  was  obliged  to  difeontinue  it. 

From  this  time  Socrates  continued  for  many  years  to 
purfue  without  interruption  his  laudable  defign  of  in- 
ftru&ing  and  reforming  his  fellow-citizens.  At  length, 
however,  when  the  inflexible  integrity  with  which  he 
had  difeharged  the  duty  of  a  fenator,  and  the  firmnefs 
with  which  he  had  oppofed  every  kind  of  political  cor¬ 
ruption  and  oppreflion,  had  greatly  increaled  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  enemies,  clandeftine  arts  were  employed  to 
raife  a  general  prejudice  againft  him.  The  people  were 
induftrioufiy  reminded,  that  Critias,  who  had  been  One 
of  the  moll  cruel  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  Alcibiades, 
who  had  infulted  religion,  by  defacing  the  public  fta- 
tues  of  Mercury,  and  performing  a  mock  reprefentation 
of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  had  in  their  youth  been  dif- 
ciples  of  Socrates  ;  and  the  minds  of  the  populace  be¬ 
ing  thus  prepared,  a  direSt  accufation  was  preferred 
againft  him  before  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature.  His 
accufers  were  Anytus  a  leather-dreffer,  who  had  long 
entertained  a  perfpnal  enmity  againft  Socrates,  for  re¬ 
prehending  his  avarice,  in  depriving  his  fons  of  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  learning,  that  they  might  purfue  the  gains  of 
6  trade ; 
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.S-P.'?Teg’  -  traC*e  *  Melitus,  a  young  rhetorician,  who  was  capable 
of  undertaking  any  thing  for  the  fake  of  gain  ;  and 
Lycon,  who  was  glad  or  any  opportunity  of  difplaying 
his  talents,  f  he  accuiation,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
fenate  under  the  name  of  Mehtas,  was  this  :  «  Melitus, 
foil  of  Melitus,  of  the  tribe  of  Pythos,  accufeth  Socra- 
tes,  Ion  of  Sophronifcus,  of  the  tribe  of  Alopece.  So¬ 
crates  violates  the  laws,  in  not  acknowledging  the  gods 
which  the  Hate  acknowledges,  and  by  introducing  new 
divinities.  He  alio  violates  the  laws  by  corrupting  the 
youth.  Be  his  punifhment  death.” 

This  charge  was  deliverecLtipon  oath  to  the  fenate  ; 
and  Crito  a  friend  of  Socrates  became  lurety  for  his  ao- 
pearance  on  the  day  or  trial.  Anytus  loon  afterwards 
lent  a  private  meffage  to  Socrates,  alluring  him  that  if 
he  would  delift  from  cenfuring  his  conduct,  he  would 
withdraw  his  accufation.  But  Socrates  refufed  to  com¬ 
ply  with  fo  degrading  a  condition  ;  and  with  his  ufual 
fpirit  replied,  “  Whilft  I  live  I  will  never  difguife  the 
truth,  nor  fpeak  otlierwife  than  my  duty  requires.” 
The  interval  between  the  accufation  and  the  trial  he 
fpent  in  philosophical  conventions  with  his  friends, 
chooftng  to  difeourfe  upon  any  other  fubjeft  rather  than 
his  own  lituation. 

When  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  liis  accufers  appeared 
in  the  fenate,  and  attempted  to  fupport  their  charge  in 
three  diftinft  fpeeches,  which  ftrongly  marked  their  re- 
foedive  charaders.  Plato,  who  was  a  young  man,  and 
a  zealous  follower  of  Socrates,  then  rofe  up  to  addrefs 
the  judges  in  defence  of  his  mafter  ;  but  whilft  he  was 
attempting  to  apologife  for  his  youth,  he  was  abruptly 
commanded  by  the  court  to  fit  down.  Socrates,  how¬ 
ever  needed  no  advocate.  Afcending  the  chair  with  all 
the  ferenity  of  confcious  innocence,  and  with  all  the 
dignity  of  fuperior  merit,  he  delivered,  in  a  firm  and 
manly  tone,  an  unpremeditated  defence  of  himfelf,  which 
filenced  his  opponents,  and  ought  to  have  convinced  his 
judges.  After  traxing  the  progrefs  of  the  confpiracy 
which  had  been  raifed  again!!  him  to  its  true  fource, 
■the  jealoufy  and  refentment  of  men  whofe  ignorance  he 
had  expofed,  and  whofe  vices  lie  had  ridiculed  and  re¬ 
proved,  he  diftin&ly  replied  to  the  feveral  charges 
brought  againft  him  by  Melitus.  To  prove  that  he 
had  not  been  guilty  of  impiety  towards  the  gods  of  his 
country,  he  appealed  to  his  frequent  pra&ice  of  attend¬ 
ing  the  public  religious  feftivals.  The  erfrne  of  intro¬ 
ducing  new  divinities,  with  which  he  was  charged,  chief¬ 
ly  as  it  feems  on  the  ground  of  the  admonitions  which 
he  pro  re  fifed  to  have  received  from  an  invifible  power, 
he  declaimed,  by  pleading  that  it  was  no  new  thing  for 
men  to  confult  the  gods  and  receive  inftrn&ions  from 
them.  To  refute  the  charge  of  his  having  been  a  cor¬ 
rupter  of  youth,  he  urged  the  example  which  he  had 
uniformly  exhibited  of  juftice,  moderation,  and  tempe- 
i  mee  ;  the  moral  fpirit  and  tendency  of  his  difeourfes  ; 
and  the  effect  which  had  actually  been  produced  by  his 
do&rine  upon  the  manners  of  the  young.  Then,  dif- 
daining  to  folicit  the  mercy  of  his  judges',  he  called  up¬ 
on  them  for  that  juftice  which  their  ^office  and  their 
oath  obliged  them  to  adminifter ;  and  profeffing  his  faith 
and  confidence  in  God,  refigned  himfelf  to  their  plea- 
lure.  . 

The  judges,  whofe  prejudices  would  not  fnffer  them 
to  pay  due  attention  to  this  apology,  or  to  examine 
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with  impartiality  the  merits  of  the  caufc,  immediately 
declared  him  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  lie  ftood  ac- 
cnfed.  Socrates,  in  this  ftage  of  the  trial,  had  a  right 
to  enter  his  plea  againft  the  punifhment  which  the'ac- 
cufera  demanded,  and  iuft eacl  of  the  fentence  of  death, 
to  propefe  forne  pecuniary  amercement.  But  he  at  firft 
peremptorily  refufed  to  make  any  propofal  of  this  kind, 
imagining  that  it  might  be  conftrued  into  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  guilt;  and  afferted,  that  his  conduit  merit¬ 
ed  from  the  ftate  reward  rather  than  punifhment.  At 
length,  however,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friends 
to  offer  upon  their  credit  a  fine  of  thirty  min*.  The 
judges,  notvvithftanding,  ftill  remained  inexorable  ;  they 
proceeded,  without  farther  delay,  to  pronounce  fentence 
upon  him  ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  he  put  to  death 
by  the  poifon  of  hemlock. 

The  fentence  being  palled,  he  was  fent  to  prifon  • 
winch,  fays  Seneca,  lie  entered  with  the  fame  refolu- 
tion  and  firmnefs  with  which  lie  had  oppofed  the  thirty 
tyrants  ;  and  took  away  all  ignominy  from  the  place, 
which  could  not  be  a  prifon  while  he  was  there.  He 
lay  in  fetters  30  days  ;  and  was  conftantly  vifited 
by  Crito,  Plato,  and  other  friends,  with  whom  he  paf- 
fed  the  time  in  difputc  after  his  ufual  maimer.  Anxious 
to  fave  fo  valuable  a  life,  they  urged  him  to  attempt  his 
efcape,  or  at  leaft  to  permit  them  to  convey  him  away; 
and  Crito  went  fo  far,  as  to  afiure  him  that,  by  his  ini 
tereft  with  the  jailor,  it  might  be  eaffty  accomplished, 
and  to  offer  him  a  retreat  in  Theffaly  ;  but  Socrates 
rejected  the  propofal,  as  a  criminal  violation  of  the 
laws;  and  afked  them,  whether  there  was  any  place 
out  of  Attica  which  death  could  not^cach. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  officers  to  whofe 
care  he  was  committed  delivered  to  Socrates  early  in 
the  morning  the  final  order  for  his  execution,  and  im¬ 
mediately,  according  to  the  law',  fet  him  at  liberty  from 
Ins  bonds.  His  friends,  who  caine  thus  early  to  the 
prifon  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  conver- 
*m?  Wlth  their  through  the  day,  found  his  wife 

fitting  by  him  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  Socrates,  that 
the  tranquillity  of  his  laft  moments  might  not  be  dif- 
turbed  by  her  unavailing  lamentations,  reqnefted  that 
fhe  might  be  condu&ed  borne.  With  the  moft  frantic 
expreffions  of  grief  fhe  left  the  prifon.  An  intending 
conversation  then  pafled  between  Socrates  and  Ins 
friends,  which  chiefly  turned  upon  the  immortality  of 
„the  foul.  In  the  courfe  of  this  converfation,  he  expref- 
fed  his  difapprobation  of  the  pradice  of  fuicide,  and  af- 
fured  hi?  triends  that  his  chief  fupport  in  his  p refen t  fi- 
tuation  was  ai*  expectation,  though  not  un mixed  with 
doubts,  ot  a  happy  exiftence  after  death,  “  It  would 
be  inexcufable  in  me  (faid  he)  to  defp ife  death,  if  I 
were  not  perfuaded  that  it  will  conduft  me  into  the 
prefence  ot  the  gods,  who  are  the  moft  righteous  go¬ 
vernors,  and  into  the  fociety  of  juft  and  good  men  • 
but  I  derive  confidence  from  the  hope  that  fomethiW 
of  man  lemams  after  death,  and  that  the  condition  ot 
good  men  will  then  be  much  better  than  that  of  the 
bad.”  Crito  afterwards  afking  him,  in  what  manner 
he  w'lfhed  to  be  buried  ?  Socrates  replied,  wu'th  a  fmile 
“  As  y°»  plcafc,  provided  I  do  not  efcape  out  of  your 
hands.”  Then,  turning  to  the  reft  of  his  friends,  lie 
faid\  “  Is  it  not  ftrange,  after  all  that  I  have  laid  to 
convince  .you  that  I  am  going  to  the  fociety  of  the  hap- 
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S&eme*.  yy}  that  Onto  flill  thinks  that  this  body,  which  will 
foon  be  a  lifelefs  corpfe,  is  Socrates  ?  Let  him  difpofe  of 
my  body  as  he  pleafes,  but  let  him  not  at  its  interment 
mourn  over  it  as  if  it  were  Socrates.” 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  day  he  retired  into  an  ad¬ 
joining  apartment  to  bathe  ;  his  friends,  in  the  mean 
time,  exprefiinpc  to  one  another  their  grief  at  the  prof- 
pedt  of  lofing  fo  excellent  a  father,  and  being  left  to 
pafs  the  reft  of  their  days  in  the  folitary  ftate  of  or¬ 
phans.  After  a  ihort  interval,  during  which  he  gave 
fome  reeefiary  inftru&ions  to  his  domeilics,  and  took 
his  laft  leave  of  his  children,  the  attendant  of  the  prifon 
informed  him,  that  the  time  for  drinking  the  poifon 
was  come.  The  executioner,  though  aecnftomed  to 
'  Inch  fcenes,  fhed  tears  as  he  presented  the  fatal  cap. 

8oe rates  received  it  without  change  of  countenanee  or 
the  leaft  apptaranee  of  perturbation  :  then  offering  up 
a  prayer  to  the  gods  that  they  would  grant  him  a  pr®f- 
perous  paffarre  into  the  iriviiiblc  world,  with  perfect 
compofure  he  fvvallowed  the  poifonous  draught.  His 
friends  around  him  burft  into  tears.  Soerates  alone  ^re¬ 
mained  unmoved.  He  upbraided  their  pufillanimity, 
and  entreated  them  to  exercife  a  manly  conftancy  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  friends  of  virtue.  He  continued  walking  till 
the  chilling  operation  of  the  hemlock  obliged  him  to  lie 
down  upon  his  bed.  After  remaining  for  a  fhort.  time 
filent,  he  requeued  Crito  (probably  in  order  to  refute  a 
calumny  which  might  prove  injurious  to  his  friends  af¬ 
ter  his  deceafe)  not  to  negleft.  the  offering  of  a  cock 
which  lie  had  vowed  to  Efeulapius.  Then,  covering 
himfelf  with  his  cloak,  lie  expired.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  virtuous  Socrates  !  A  ftory,  fays  Cicero,  which 
I  never  read  without  tears. 

The  friends  and  difciples  of  this  illuftrious  teacher 
of  wifdom  were  deeply  aftli&ed  by  his  death,  and  at¬ 
tended  his  funeral  with  every  expreflion  of  grief.  Ap- 
prehenfive,  however,  for  their  own  fafety,  they  foon  af¬ 
terwards  privately  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  took  up 
their  refidcnce  in  diftant  places.  Several  of  them  vifit- 
cd  the  philofopher  Euclid  of  Megara,  by  whom  they 
were  kindly  received.  No  fooner  was  the  unjuft  con¬ 
demnation  of  Socrates  known  through  Greece,  than  a 
general  indignation  was  kindled  in  the  minds  of  good 
men,  who  univerfally  regietted  that  fo  diftinguifhed  an 
advocate  for  virtue  fhould  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  jea- 
ioufy  and  envy.  The  Athenians  themfeNes,  fo  remark¬ 
able  for  their  caprice,  who  never  knew  the  value  of 
their  great  men  till  after  their  death,  foon  became  fen- 
fible  of  the  folly  as  well  as  criminality  of  putting  to 
dentil  the  man  who  had  been  the  chief  ornament  of 
their  city  and  of  the  age,  and  turned  their  indignation 
ugainft  his  accufers.  Melitus  was  condemned  to  death ; 
and  Anytus,  to  efcape  a  fimilar  fate,  went  into  volun¬ 
tary  exile.  To  give  a  farther  proof  of  the  fincerity  of 
their  regret,  the  Athenians  for  a  while  interrupted  pub¬ 
lic  bufinefs ;  decreed  a  general  mourning  ;  recalled  the 
exiled  friends  of  Socrates ;  and  eredted  a  ftatue  to  his 
memory  in  one  of  the  molt  frequented  parts  of  the  city. 
His  death  happened  in  the  firft  year  of  the  96th  olym¬ 
piad,  and  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

Socrates  left  behind  him  nothing  in  writing  ;  but 
his  illuflrious  pupils  Xenophon  and  Plato  have  in  fome 
meafure  fupplied  this  defedl.  The  Memoirs  of  Socra¬ 
tes,  written  ^by  Xenophon,  afford,  however,  a  much. 


more  accurate  idea  of  the  opinions  of  Socrates,  and  of  Sotratw 
his  manner  of  teaching,  than  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  H 
who  everywhere  mixes  his  own  conceptions  and  didtion  , 
with  the  ideas  and  language  of  his  mafter.  It  is  rela¬ 
ted,  that  when  Socrates  heard  Plato  recite  his  Lyfis, 
he  faid,  “  How  much  docs  this  young  man  make  me 
fay  which  I  never  conceived  !” 

His  diftinguifhing  character  was  that  of  a  moral  phi¬ 
lofopher;  and  his  doctrine  concerning  God  and  religion 
was  rather  prnclieal  than  fpeculative.  But  he  did  not 
negledl  to  build  the  ftrudhire  of  religious  faith  upon 
the  firm  foundation  of  an  appeal  to  natural  appearances: 

He  taught,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  though  invifiblc, 
is  clearly  feen  in  his  works  ;  which  at  once  demonfiratt 
his  exiftence  and  his  wife  and  benevolent  providence.  He 
admitted,  befides  the  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  exiftenee 
of  beings  who  poffefs  a  middle  ftation  between  God 
and  man,  to  whofe  immediate  agency  he  aferibed  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  and  whom  he  fuppofed 
to  be  particularly  concerned  in  the  management  of  hu¬ 
man  affairs.  Hence  he  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  one,  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  cuftoms  of  his  country.  At  the  fame  time,  lie 
taught,  that  the  merit  of  all  religious  offerings  depends 
upon  the  charadler  of  the  v/orfhipper,  and  that  the  gods 
take  pleafure  in  the  iacrifices  of  none  but  the  truly  pious. 

Concerning  the  human  foul,  the  opinion  of  Socrates, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was,  that  it  is  allied  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  Being,  not  by  a  participation  of  effence,  but  by  a  ' 
fimilarity  of  nature  ;  that  man  excels  all  other  animals 
in  the  faculty  of  reafon  ;  and  that  the  exiftence  of  good 
men  will  be  continued  after  death  in  a  ftate  in  which 
they  will  receive  tile  reward  of  their  virtue.  Although 
it  appears  that  on  this  latter  topic  he  was  not  wholly 
free  from  uncertainty,  the  confolation  which  he  piofcf- 
fed  to  derive  from  this  fource  in  the  immediate  profpedt 
of  death,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  he  entertained 
a  real  expedition  of  immortality  :  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  he  was  the  only  philofopher  of  ancient 
Greece  whofe  principles  admitted  of  fuch  an  expedi¬ 
tion  (fee  Metaphysics,  Part  III.  Chap  iv.)  Of  his 
moral  fyftem,  which  was  in  a  high  degree  pure,  and 
founded  on  the  fureft  bafts,  the  reader  will  find  a  Ihort 
view  in  our  article  Moral  Philosophy,  n°4. 

Socrates  was  alfo  the  name  of  an  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
torian  of  the  5th  century,  born  at  Conftantinople  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Theodofius  :  he  profeffed  the 
law  and  pleaded  at  the  bar,  whence  he  obtained  the 
name  of  Scholajltcus .  He  wrote  an  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
from  the  year  309,  where  Eufebius  ended,  down  to 
440  ;  and  wrote  with  great  exadlnefs  and  judgment. 

An  edition  of  Eufebius  and  Socrates,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  notes  by  Reading,  was  published  at  Lon¬ 
don  in  1720. 

SODA,  the  name  given  by  the  French  chemifts  to  the 
mineral  alkali,  which  is  found  native  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  :  it  is  obtained  alfo  from  common  fait,  and 
from  the  afhes  of  the  halt ,  a  fpecies  of  falfola.  See  Al¬ 
kali,  n°  7.  and  Chemistry-/?*^?*. 

Soda  is  alfo  a  name  for  a  heat  in  the  ftomach  or 
heart-burn.  See  Medicine,  n°  275. 

SODOM,  formerly  a  town  of  Paleftine  in  Afia,  fa¬ 
mous  in  Scripture  for  the  wickednefs  of  its-  inhabitants, 
and  their  deftrudtion  by  fire  from  heaven,  on  account  of 
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Sodomy,  that  wiekednefs.  The  place  where  it  flood  is  now  co- 
•  Sodor*  vered  by  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  Lake  Af- 
phaltites.  See  Asphaltites. 

SODOMY,  an  unnatural  crime,  fo  called  from  the 
city  of  Sodom,  whieh  was  deftroyed  by  fire  for  the 
fame.  The  Levitical  law  adjudged  thofe  guilty  of  this 
execrable  crime  to  death  ;  and  the  civil  law  afiigns  the 
fame  pnnilhment  to  it.  The  law  of  England  makes  it 
felony.  There  is  no  Hatute  in  Scotland  againil  Sodo¬ 
my  ;  the  libel  of  the  crime  is  therefore  founded  on  the 
divine  law',  and  pra&ice  makes  its  punifhment  to  be 
burned  alive. 

SODOR,  a  name  always  conjoined  with  Man,  in 
mentioning  the  bifhop  of  Man’s  diocefe.  Concerning 
the  origin  and  application  of  this  word,  very  different 
opinions  have  been  formed  by  the  learned.  Buchanan 
(lib.  i.  cap.  34  )  fays,  that  before  his  time  the  name  of 
Sodor  was  given  to  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  Man.  In 
Gough’s  edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia  (vol.  iii.  p.  70  [ .) 
it  is  faid,  that  after  the  ifle  of  Man  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  England,  this  appellation  was  given  to  afmall 
ifland  within  mufket-fhot  of  Man,  in  which  the  cathe¬ 
dral  Hands,  called  by  the  Norwegians  the  Holm,  and  by 
the  inhabitants  the  Peel  In  fupport  of  this  opinion  a 
charter  is  quoted  A.  D.  150$,  in  which  Thomas  earl 
of  Derby  and  lord  of  Man  confirms  to  Huan  Hefketh 
bifhop  of  Sodor  all  the  lands,  &c.  anciently  belonging 
to  the  bifhops  of  Man.  “  Ecclefiam  cathedralem  fan&i 
Germani  in  Holm  Sodor  vel  Pels  vocatam,  ecclefiam 
fan&i  Patricii  ibidem,  et  locum  praefatum  in  quo  eccle- 
fiae  praefatae  fits  funt.”  The  truth  of  either,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  both,  thefe  accounts  might  be  allowed  ;  but 
neither  of  them  are  fufficient  to  account  for  the  conflant 
conjundion  of  Sodor  and  Man,  in  charters,  regifters, 
and  hiflories.  If  Sodor  was  a  fmall  town  or  ifland  be¬ 
longing  to  Man,  it  cannot  be  conceived  why  it  is  al¬ 
ways  mentioned  before  it,  or  rather  why  it  fhould  be 
mentioned  at  all  in  fpeaking  of  a  bifhop’s  diocefe.  To 
fpeak  of  the  bifhopric  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  this  cafe 
would  be  as  improper  as  it  would  be  to  call  the  bi¬ 
fhopric  of  Durham  the  bifhopric  of  Holy  Ifland  and 
Durham,  or  the  bifhopric  of  Darlington  and  Durham  ; 
the  former  being  a  fmall  ifland  and  the  latter  a  town 
belonging  to  the  county  and  diocefe  of  Durham.  Nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  accounts,  therefore,  give  a  fatisfa&ory  ac¬ 
count  of  the  original  conjunction  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

The  ifland  of  Iona  was  the  place  where  the  bifhop  of 
the  ifles  refided,  the  cathedral  church  of  which,  it  is 
faid,  was  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  in  Greek  Soter , 
hence  Sotorenfes ,  which  might  be  corrupted  into  Sodo - 
renfesy  a  name  frequently  given  by  Danifh  writers  to 
the  weflern  ifles  of  Scotland.  That  we  may  be  the 
more  difpofed  to  accede  to  this  Grecian  etymology, 
the  advocates  for  this  opinion  tell  us,  that  the  name 
Icolumkilly  which  is  often  applied  to  this  ifland,  is  alfo 
of  Greek  extraction,  being  derived  from  Lolumba ,  “  a 
pigeon  a  meaning  that  exactly  correfponds  to  the 
Celtic  word  Colum  and  the  Hebrew  word  Iona.  We 
mufl  confefs,  however,  that  we  have  very  little  faith  in 
the  conjectures  of  etymologifls,  and  think  that  upon  no 
oceafion  they  alone  can  eflablifh  any  iatt,  though  when 
concurring  with  faCts  they  certainly  tend  to  confirm 
and  explain  them.  It  is  only  from  hiflorical  faCts  that 
we  can  know  to  what  Sodor  was  applied. 

It  appears  from  the  hiilory  of  the  Orkneys,  compiled 


by  an  old  Iflandic  writer,  tranfiated  and  enlarged  by 
Torfaeus,  that  the  jEbudse  or  Weflern  ifles  of  Scotland 
were  divided  into  two  clutters,  Nordureys  and  Sudereys. 
The  Nordureys,  which  were  feparated  from  the  Sude¬ 
reys  by  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan,  a  promontory  in 
Argylefhire,  confifled  of  Muck,  Egg,  Rum,  Canna, 
Sky,  Rafay,  Barra,  South  Uift,  North  Uift,  Benbecu- 
la,  and  Lewis,  including  Harris,  with  a  great  number  of 
fmall  ifles.  The  Sudereys  were,  Man,  Arran,  Bute, 
Cumra,  Avon,  Gid,  Ila,  Colonfay,  Jura,  Scarba,  Mull, 
Iona,  Tirec,  Coll,  Ulva,  and  other  fmall  iflands.  AU 
thefe,  when  joined  together,  and  fubjeCt  to  the  fame 
prince,  made  up  the  kingdom  of  Man  and  the  ifles.  .In 
the  Norwegian  language  Suder  and  Nordery  fignifying 
fouthern  and  northern,  and  ey  or  ay  an  ifland.  When 
the  iEbudoe  were  under  one  monarch,  the  feat  of  em¬ 
pire  was  fixed  in  the  Sudereys,  and  the  Nordureys  were 
governed  by  deputies  ;  hence  the  former  are  much  of- 
tener  mentioned  in  hiftory  than  the  latter  ;  hence,  too, 
the  Sudereys  often  comprehend  the  Nordureys,  as  in  our 
days  Scotland  is  fometimes  comprehended  underEngland. 
Sudereys,  or  Suder,  when  anglicifed,  became  Sodor  ; 
and  all  the  weflern  ifles  of  Scotland  being  included  in 
one  diocefe  under  the  Norwegian  princes,  the.  bifhop 
appointed  to  fuperintend  them  was  called  the  bifhop  of 
Man  and  the  ifles,  or  the  bifhop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
Since  Man  was  conquered  by  Edward  III.  it  has  been 
feparated  from  the  other  ifles,  and  its  bifhops  have  cx- 
ercifed  no  jurifdi&ion  over  them.  Should  it  now  be 
afked,  why  then  is  the  bifhop  of  Man  ilill  called  the  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Sodor  and  Man  ?  we  reply,  that  we  have  been 
able  to  difeover  no  reafon ;  but  fuppofe  the  appellation 
to  be  continued  in  the  fame  way,  as  the  title  king  of 
France,  has  been  kept  up  by  the  kings  of  Great  Britain, 
for  feveral  centuries  after  the  Englifh  were  entirely  ex¬ 
pelled  from  France. 

SOFA,  in  the  eafl,  a  kind  of  alcove  raifed  half  a 
foot  above  the  floor  of  a  chamber  or  other  apartment  ; 
and  ufed  as  the  place  of  Hate,  where  vifitors  of  diftinc- 
tion  are  received.  Among  the  Turks  the  whole  floor 
of  their  Hate-rooms  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  tapeftry, 
and  on  the  window-fide  is'  raifed  a  fofa  or  fopha,  laid 
with  a  kind  of  matrafs,  covered  with  a  carpet  much 
richer  than  the  other.  On  this  carpet  the  Turks  are 
feated,  both  men  and  women,  like  the  taylors  in  Eng¬ 
land,  crofs-legged,  leaning  againH  the  wall,  which  is 
bolHered  with  velvet,  fattin,  or  other  Huff  fuitable  to 
the  feafon.  Here  they  eat  their  meals  ;  only  laying  a 
fkin  over  the  carpet  to  ferve  as  a  table-cloth,  and  a 
round  wooden  board  over  all,  covered  with  plates,  &c. 

SOFALA,  or  Cefala,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  lying 
on  the  coaH  of  Mofambique,  near  Zanguebar.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Monomotapa  ;  on  the  ealt  by 
the  Mofambique  Sea ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  kingdom  of 
Sabia  ;  and  on  the  weH  by  that  of  Mauica.  It  con¬ 
tains  mines  of  gold  and  iron,  and  a  gr  eat  number  of  ele¬ 
phants.  It  is  governed  by  a  king,  tributary  to  the 
Portuguefe,  who  built  a  fort  at  the  principal  town, 
which  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  of  gfeat  importance  for 
their  trade  to  the  Ealt  Indies.  It  is  feated  in  a  fmall 
illand,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.  E.  Long.  35.  4c. 
S.  Lat.  20.  2c. 

SOFFITA,  or  Soffit,  in  architecture,  any  timber 
ceiling  formed  of  crofs  beams  of  flying  cornices,  the 
fquare  compartiments  or  pannels  of  which  are  enriched 
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with  fculpture,  painting,  or  eo’lding  ;  fuch  are  thofe  in  finifhed  medals  and  private  coins.  To 


the  apartments  of  Luxem- 


the  palaces  of  Italy,  and  i 
.  bourg  at  Paris. 

Soffit  a,  or  Soffit ,  is  alfo  ufcd  for  the  underiide  or 
face  of  an  architrave  ;  and  more  particularly  for  that  of 
the  corona  or  larmier,  which  the  ancients  called  lacunar , 
the  French  plafond ,  and  we  ufually  the  drip.  It  is  en¬ 
riched  with  compartments  of  rofts  ;  and  in  the  Doric 
order  has  18  drops,  difpofed  in  three  ranks,  fix  in  each, 
placed  to  the  right  of  the  guttre,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
triglyphs. 

SOFI,  or  Sophi.  SeeSopHi. 

SOFTENING,  in  painting,  the  mixing  and  diluting 
of  colours  with  the  brufh  or  pencil. 

SOIiO,  the  name  of  a  fet  of  works,  or  manufactory 
of  a  variety  of  hard- wares,  belonging  to  Mr  Boulton,  fi- 
toated  on  the  borders  of  Stafford  (hire,  within  two  miles 
of  Birmingham  ;  now  fo  juftly  celebrated  as  to  deferve 
a  lhort  hihorical  detail. 

About  30  years  ago  the  premifes  confided  of  a  fmall 
mill  and  a  few  obfcure  dwellings.  Mr  Boulton,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Mr  Fothergill,  then  his  partner,  at  an  ex- 
pence  of  la  9000,  ereCted  a  handfome  and  extenfive 
edifice,  with  a  view  of  manufacturing  metallic  toys. 
The  firft  productions  confifted  of  buttons,  buckles, 
watch-chains,  trinkets,  and  fuch  other  articles  as  were 
peculiar  to  Birmingham.  Novelty,  tafle,  and  variety, 
were,  however,  always  confpicuous  ;  and  plated  wares, 
known  by  the  name  of  Sheffield  plate,  comprifing  a 
great  variety  of  ufeful  and  ornamental  articles,  became 
another  permanent  fubjeCt  of  manufacture. 

To  open  channels  for  the  confumption  of  tliefe  com¬ 
modities,  all  the  northern  part  of  Europe  was  explored 
by  the  mercantile  partner  Mr  Fothergill.  A  wide  and 
extenfive  correfpondence  was  thus  eftablifhed,  the  un¬ 
dertaking  became  well  known,  and  the  manufacturer, 
by  becoming  his  own  merchant,  eventually  enjoyed  a 
double  profit. 

Impelled  by  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  arts,  and 
by  the  patriotic  ambition  of  forming  his  favourite  Soho 
into  a  fruitful  feminary  of  artifis,  the  proprietor  extend¬ 
ed  his  views  ;  and  men  of  tafle  arid  talents  were  now 
fought  for,  and  liberally  patronifed.  A  fuccefsful  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  French  or  movlie  ornaments,  confiding  of 
vafes,  tripods,  candelabra,  &c.  Sc c.  extended  the  cele¬ 
brity  of  the  works.  Services  of  plate  and  other  works 
in  filver,  both  maffive  and  airy,  were  added,  and  an  af- 
l'ay  office  was  eftabliflied  in  Birmingham. 

Mr  Watt,  the  ingenious  improver  of  the  fleam  en¬ 
gine,  is  now  in  partnerfhip  with  Mr  Boulton  ;  and  they' 
carry  on  at  Soho  a  manufactory  of  fleam-engines,  not 
lefs  beneficial  to  the  public  than  lucrative  to  themfelves. 
This  valuable  machine,  the  nature  and  excellences  of 
which  are  defcribed  in  another  place  (fee  Sr  ham- Engine), 
Mr  Boulton  propofed  to  apply  to  the  operation  of  coin¬ 
ing,  and  fuitable  apparatus  was  ereCted  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence,  in  the  hope  of  being  employed  by  government 
to  make  a  new  copper-coinage  for  the  kingdom.  Ar- 
tids  of  merit  were  engaged,  and  fpecimens  of  exquifite 
delicacy  were  exhibited  ;  but  as  no  national  coinage 
has  taken  place,  the  works  are  employed  upon  high 


enumerate  all 

the  productions  of  this  manufactory  Would  be  tedious  (a). 

In  a  national  view,  Mr  Boulton’s  undertakings  are 
highly  valuable  and  important.  By  collecting  around 
him  artids  of  various  descriptions,  rival  talents  have 
been  called  forth,  and  by  fncceffive  competition  have 
been  multiplied  to  an  extent  highly  beneficial  to  the 
public.  The  manual  arts  partook  of  the  benefit,  and 
became  proportionably  improved. 

A  barren  heath  has  been  covered  with  plenty  and 
population  ;  and  Mr  Boulton's  works,  which  in  their 
infancy  were  little  known  and  attended  to,  now  cover 
feveial  acres,  give  employment  to  more  than  60 0  per* 
fons,  and  are  faid  to  be  the  firft  of  their  kind  in  Europe. 

SOIL,  the  mould  covering  the  furface  of  the  earth, 
in  which  vegetables  grow.  It  ferves  as  a  firpport  for 
vegetables,  and  as  a  refervoir  for  receiving  and  commu* 
nicating  their  nourifhment. 

Soils  are  commonly  double  or  triple  compounds  of 
the  feveral  reputed  primitive  earths,  except  the  barytic 
(fee  Earths).  The  magnefian  likewife  fparirigly  oc¬ 
curs.  The  more  fertile  foils  afford  alfo  a  fmall  pio- 
portion  of  coally  fubdance  arifing  from  put le faCtion,. 
and  fome  traces  of  marine  acid  and  gypfum.  The  vul¬ 
gar  divifion  into  clay,  chalk,  End,  and  gravel,  is  well 
under dood.  Loam  denotes  any  foil  moderately  adhe- 
five  ;  and,  according  to  the  ingredient  that  predomi¬ 
nates,  it  receives  the  epithets  of  clayey,  chalky,  fandy, 
or  gravelly.  The  intimate  mixture  of  clay  with  the 
oxydes  of  iron  is  called  till ,  and  is  of  a  hard  confidence 
and  a  dark  reddifh  colour.  Soils  are  found  by  analyfis 
to  contain  their  earthy  ingredients  in  very  different  pro¬ 
portions.  According  to  M.  Giobert,  fertile  mould  ii* 
the  vicinity  of  Turin,  where  the  fall  of  rain  amounts 
yearly  to  40  inches,  affordvS  for  each  100  parts,  from 
77  to  79  of  filex,  from  8  to  14  of  argill,  and  from  5 
to  1  2  of  calx  ;  befides  about  one^half  of  carbonic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  gas,  partly  carbonic 
and  partly  hydrocarbouic.  i  lie  fame  experimenter  re- 
prefents  the  compoiition  of  barren  foils  in  fimilai  fixa¬ 
tions  to  be  from  42  to  88  per  cent .  ot  lilex,  from  20  to 
30  of  argill,  and  from  4  to  20  of  calx.  The  celebrated 
Bergman  found  rich  foils  in  the  valleys  of  Sweden, 
where  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  24  inches,  to  con¬ 
tain,  for  each  100  parts,  56  of  filiceous  fand,  14  of  ar¬ 
gill,  and  30  of  calx.  In  the  climate  of  Paris,  where  the 
average  fill  of  rain  is  20  inches,  fertile  mixtures,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Tillet,  vary  from  46  to  52  per  cent,  of 
filex,  and  from  n  to  17  of  argill,  with  37  of  calx. 
Hence  it  appears  that  in  dry  countries  rich  earths  are  of 
a  clofer  texture,  and  contain  more  of  the  calcareous  in¬ 
gredient,  with  lefs  of  the  filiceous.  Mr  Arthur  Young 
has  difeovered,  that  the  value  of  fertile  lands  is  nearly 
proportioned  to  the  quantities  of  gas  which  equal 
weights  of  their  fo;l  afford  by  diftillation.  See  Agri¬ 
culture,  n°  24.  and  118. 

SOISSONS,  an  ancient,  large,  and  confiderable  city 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aifne  and  late  province 
of  Soiffonnois.  It  was  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
fame  name,  under  the  firilrace  of  the  French  monarchs. 
It  contains  about  1  2,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  bifhop’s 
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S  ike  fee.  The  environs  are  charming,  but  the  ftrects  are 

^  v  ^  narrow,  and  the  houfes  ill-built.  The  fine  cathedral 

.  o.aiium.  jiag  ()ne  c£  tpe  mo{£  confiderable  chapters  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  the  bifhop,  when  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims 
was  sbfent,  had  a  right  to  crown  the  king.  The  caftle, 
though  ancient,  is  not  that  in  which  the  kings  of  the 
firft  race  refided.  Soiffons  is  feated  in  a  very  pkafant 
and  fertile  valley,  on  the  river  Aifne,  30  miles  weft  by 
north  of  Rheims,  and  60  north  call  of  Paris.  E.  Long. 

3.  24.  N.  L;>.t.  49.  23. 

SOKE,  or  Sok.  See  Socage. 

SOKEMANS.  See  Soc  and  Socage. 

SOL,  in  mufic,  the  fifth  note  of  the  gamut,  ut,  re , 
mi,  fo,  fol,  ia*  Sec  Gamut. 

Sol,  or  Sou,  a  French  coin  made  up  of  copper  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  little  filver,  and  is  worth  upwards  of  an  Eng- 
lifh  halfpenny,  or  the  23d  part  of  an  Englifh  (hilling. 
The  fol  when  firft  ftruck  was  equal  in  value  to  1  2  <le- 
niers  Tournois,  whence  it  was  alfo  called  douzain,  a  name 
it  ftill  retains,  tho’  its  ancient  value  be  changed  ;  the  fol 
having  been  fince  augmented  by  three  deniers,  and  ftruck 
with  a  puncheon  of  a  fleur-de-lis,  to  make  it  current  for 
j  5  deniers.  Soon  after  the  old  fols  were  coined  over 
again,  and  both  old  and  -new  were  indifferently  made 
current  for  15  deniers.  In  1709,  the  value  of  the  lame 
fols  was  raifed  to  18  deniers.  Towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  fol  of  18  deniers  was 
again  loweied  to  13  ;  and  by  the  late  king  it  was  re* 
duced  to  the  original  value  o;  12.  What  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  pofterity  may  perhaps  difeover. 

The  Dutch  have  alfo  two  kinds  of  fols:  the  one  of 
filver,  called  fo's  de  gros ,  and  likewife  fcheiling;  the  other 
of  copper,  called  alfo  the  Jluyver . 

Sol,  the  Sun,  in  aftronomy,  aftrology,  Sc c.  Sec 
Astronomy,  pajfitn. 

Sol,  in  chemiftry,  is  gold  ;  thus  called  from  an  opi¬ 
nion  that  this  metal  is  in  a  particular  manner  under  the 
influence  of  the  fun. 

Sol,  in  heraldry,  denotes  Or,  the  golden  colour  in 
the  arms  of  fovereign  princes. 

SOLALUS,  or  Sole  it  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  cx- 
tenfor  mufcles  of  the  foot,  rifirig  from  the  upper  and 
hinder  parts  of'  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

SOLAN-goose,  in  ornithology.  See  Pelican  us. 
SOLANDRA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  tnorndelphin ,  and  to  the  order  of 
polyandna  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under 
the  38th  order,  Tricoccea.  The  calyx  is  fimple  ;  the 
capfule  oblong,  wreathed,  and  five-ceiled  ;  the  feeds  are 
many,  difpofed  in  cells  in  a  double  order.  The  valves 
after  maturity  are  divaricated,  even  to  the  bafe,  and 
winged  inwards  by  the  partition.  The  only  fpecies  is 
the  Lobnta.  This  genus  was  firft  named  Solandra ,  in 
honour  of  Dr  Solander,  by  Murray  in  the  1  4th  edition 
of  the  Syjlema  Vegttubihum. 

SOLANUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  28th  order, 
Lund a.  The  calyx  is  inferior  ;  the  corolla  is  rotate, 
and  generally  monophyllou3 ;  the  fruit  a  berry,  bilocu¬ 
lar,  and  containing  many  fmall  and  flat  feeds.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  66  fpecies,  moft  of  them  natives  of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  The  moft  remarkable  of  which 
are  the  following. 

Z .  The  Dulcamara,  a  native  of  Britain  and  of  Africa 
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is  a  (lender  climbing  plant,  rifing  to  fix  or  more  feet  in  Solamiyi, 
height.  The  leaves  are  generally  oval,  pointed,  and  of 
a  deep  green  colour ;  the  flowers  hang  in  loofe  clufters, 
of  a  purple  colour,  and  divided  into  five  pointed  feg- 
ments.  The  calyx  is  purple,  perfiftent,  and  divided  in¬ 
to  five.  The  five  filaments  are  fhort,  black,  and  inferted 
into  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  antherse  yellow,  ere  Cl, 
and  united  in  a  point  as  ufual  in  this  genus.  The  ftyle 
is  long,  and  terminates  in  an  obtuie  ftigma.  The  berry, 
when  ripe,  is  red,  and  contains  many  flat  yellowish  feeds. 

It  grows  in  hedges  well  fupplied  with  water,  and 
flowers  about  the  end  of  June.  On  chewing  the  roots, 
we  firft  feci  a  bitter,  then  a  fweet,  tafte  ;  hence  the 
name.  The  berries  are  faid  to  be  poifonous,  and  mav 
eafily  be  miftaken  by  children  for  currants.  The  /liprtes 
or  younger  branches  are  dire&ed  for  ufe,  and  may  be 
employed  either  frefh  or  dried  :  they  fhonld  be  gather¬ 
ed  in  the  autumn.  This  plant  is  generally  given  in  de- 
coffion  or  irirnfioii.  Razou  dire&s  the  following:  Take 
dried  dulcamara  twigs  half  a  dram,  and  pour  upon  it  }6 
ounces  of  fpriug  water,  which  muft  be  boiled  down  to 
8  ounces  ;  then  drain  it.  Three  01  four  tea  fpoonfuls  to 
be  taken  every  four  hours,  diluted  with  milk  to  prevent 
its  exciting  a  naufea.  Several  authors  take  notice,  that 
the  dulcamara  partakes  of  the  milder  powers  of  the 
nightfliade,  joined  to  a  refolvent  and  faponaceous  quali¬ 
ty  ;  hence  it  promotes  the  i’ecretions  of  urine,  fweat, 
the  menfes,  and  lochia.  It  is  recommended  in  a  variety 
of  diforders  ;  but  particularly  in  rheumatifms,  obftrudt- 
ed  menfes,  and  lochia,  alfo  in  fome  obftinate  cutaneous, 
difeafes. 

2.  The  Nigrum,  common  in  many  places  in  Britain 
about  dunghills  and  wafte  places.  It  rifes  to  about  two 
feet  in  height.  The  ftalk  herbaceous,  the  leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  irregularly  oval,  indented,  and  clothed  with  foft 
hairs.  The  flowers  are  white  ;  the  berries  black  and 
(hining.  It  appears  to  poflefs  the  deleterious  qualities 
of  the  other  niglitfhades  in  a  very  hioh  degree,  and  even 
the  fmell  of  the  plant  is  faid  to  caufe  deep.  The  ber* 
ries  are  equally  poifonous  with  the  leaves  ;  caufin^  car - 
dia/gia,  and  delirium,  and  violent  dilioi  tions  of  the  limbs 
in  children.  Mr  Getaker  in  1757  recommended  its  in¬ 
ternal  ufe  in  old  fores,  in  fcroftilons  and  cancerous  ulcers, 
cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in  dropnes.  He  fays,  that  one 
grain  infufed  in  an  ounce  of  water  fometimes  produced  a 
confiderable  effedf  ;  that  in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three 
grains  it  feldom  failed  to  evacuate  the  firft  paffages,  to  in- 
creafe  very  fenfibly  the  difeharges  by  the  fkin  and  kid¬ 
neys,  and  fometimes  to  occaiion  headach,  drowfinefs,  gid~ 
dinefs,  and  dimnefs  of  fight.  Mr  Broomfield  declares, 
that  in  cafes  in  which  he  tried  this  folanum,  they  were 
much  aggravated  by  it ;  and  that  in  one  cafe  in  the 
dofe  of  one  grain  it  proved  mortal  to  one  of  his  pa¬ 
tients  ;  therefore  he  contends  its  ufe  is  prejudicial.  Thus 
opinion  feems  tacitly  to  be  confirmed,  as  it  is  now  ne¬ 
ver  given  internally.  In  ancient  times  it  was  employ¬ 
ed  externally  as  a  difeutient  and  anodyne  in  fome  cuta¬ 
neous  affe&ions,  Uimtfa&ions  of  the  glands,  ulcers,  and 
diforders  of  the  eyes.  The  folanum  nigrum  f  rubrum,  a 
native  ol  the  Weft  Indies,  is  called  guma  by  the  ne¬ 
groes.  It  is  fo  far  from  having  any  deleterious  qua¬ 
lity,  that  it  is  daily  ferved  up  at  table  as  greens  or  fpin-. 
nage.  It  has  an  agreeable  bitter  tafte. 

3.  Lycoperficum,  the  love-apple,  or  tomato,  cultivated 

in  gardens  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  and  in  all  tro- 
7  pical 
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The  ftalk  is  herbaceous,  the  leaves  very  nice  works,  inftead  of  tin,  they  fometimes  life  a  Soldering. 

Solder  for  tin  is  made  of  two-thirds 


pical  countries, 
pinnated,  oval,  pointed,  and  deeply  divided.  The  flowers 
are  on  fimple  racemi  :  they  are  fmall  and  yellow.  The 
berry  is  of  the  fize  of  a  plum;  they  are  fmooth, 
{hilling,  foft ;  and  are  either  of  a  yellow  or  reddilh  co¬ 
lour.  "  The  tomato  is  in  daily  ufe  ;  being  either  boiled 
in  foups  or  broths,  or  ferved  up  boiled  as  garnifhes  to 
fiefh-meats. 

4.  Melongena ,  the  e«g-plant,  or  vegetable  egg..  This 
is  alfo  cultivated  in  gardens,  particularly  in  Jamaica.  It 
feldom  rifes  above  a  foot  in  height.  The  ftalk  is  her¬ 
baceous  and  fmooth  ;  the  leaves  oval,  and  downy  ;  the 
flowers  are  large  and  blue  ;  the  fruit  is  as  big,  and  very 
like,  the  egg  of  a  goofe.  It  is  often  ufed  boiled  as  a 
vegetable  along  with  animal  food  or  butter,  and  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  aphrodifiac  and  to  cure  fterility. 

5.  Longum .  This  plant  is  alfo  herbaceous,  but  grows 
much  ranker  than  the  foregoing.  Ihe  flowers  are  blue; 
.and  the  fruit  is  fix  or  eight  inches  long,  and  propor¬ 
tionally  thick.  It  is  boiled  and  eaten  at  table  as  the 
egg-plant. 

6.  Tuber  of um ,  the  common  potato.  See  Potato. 

SOLAR,  fomething  belonging  to  the  Sun. 

SoiJR-Spoti,  See  Astronomy-M.V. 

SOLDAN.  See  Sultan. 

SOLDANELLA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria ,  and  order  of  mono - 
gynia ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
2  ift  order,  Prec'ue .  The  corolla  is  campanulated  ;  the 
border  being  very  finely  cut  into  a  great  many  feg- 
ments.  The  capfule  is  unilocular,  and  its  apex  poly- 
dentate. 

SOLDER,  Sodder,  or  Soder,  a  metallic  or  mineral 
compofition  ufed  in  foldering  or  joining  together  other 
metals. 

Solders  are  made  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  bifmuth, 
and  lead  ;  ufually  obferving,  that  in  the  compofition 
there  be  fome  of  the  metal  that  is  to  be  foldered  mixed 
with  fome  higher  and  finer  metals.  Goldfmiths  ufually 
make  four  kinds  of  folder,  viz.  folder  of  eight,  where 
to  feven  parts  of  filver  there  is  one  of  brafs  or  copper  ; 
folder  of  fix,  where  only  a  fixth  part  is  copper  ;  folder 
of  four,  and  folder  of  three.  It  is  the  mixture  of  cop¬ 
per  in  the  folder  that  makes  raifed  plate  come  always 
cheaper  than  flat. 

As  mixtures  of  gold  with  a  little  copper  are  found 
to  melt  with  lefs  heat  than  pure  gold  itfelf,  thefe  mix¬ 
tures  ferve  as  folders  for  gold  :  two  pieces  of  fine  gold 
are  foldered  by  gold  that  has  a  fmall  admixture  of  cop- 


quantity  of  filver. 
of  tin  and  one  of  lead,  or  of  equal  parts  of  each  ;  but 
where  the  work  is  any  thing  delicate,  as  in  organ-pipes, 
where  the  juncture  is  fcarce  difcernible,  it  is  made  of 
one  part  of  bifmuth  and  three  parts  of  pewter.  The 
pewterers  ufe  a  kind  of  folder  made  with  two  parts  of 
tin  and  one  of  bifmuth  ;  this  compofition  melts  with  the 
leaf!  heat  of  any  of  the  folders. 

Silver  folder  is  that  which  is  made  of  two  parts  of 
filver  and  one  of  brafs,  and  ufed  in  foldering  thofe  me¬ 
tals.  Spelter  folder  is  made  of  one  part  of  brafs  and 
two  of  fpelter  or  zinc,  and  is  ufed  by  the  braziers  and 
copperfmiths  for  foldering  brafs,  copper,  and  iron.  This 
folder  is  improved  by  adding  to  each  ounce  of  it  one 
pennyweight  of  filver  ;  but  as  it  does  not  melt  without 
a  confiderable  degree  of  heat,  it  cannot  be  ufed  when 
it  is  inconvenient  to  heat  the  work  red-hot ;  in  which 
cafe  copper  and  brafs  are  foldered  with  filver. 

Though  fpelter  folder  be  much  cheaper  than  filver- 
folder,  yet  workmen  in  many  cafes  prefer  the  latter. 
And  Mr  Boyle  informs  us,  that  he  has  found  it  to  run 
with  fo  moderate  a  heat,  as  not  much  to  endanger  the 
melting  of  the  delicate  parts  of  the  work  to  be  foldered ; 
and  if  well  made,  this  filver  folder  will  lie  even  upon  the 
ordinary  kind  itfelf ;  and  fo  fill  up  thofe  little  cavities 
that  may  chance  to  be  left  in  the  fir  ft  operation,  which 
is  not  eafily  done  without  a  folder  more  eafily  fufible 
than  the  firft  made  ufe  of.  As  to  iron,  it  is  fufficient 
that  it  be  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  the  two  extremities, 
in  this  ftate,  be  hammered  together ;  by  which  means 
they  become  incorporated  one  with  the  other. 

SOLDERING,  the  joining  and  fattening  together  of 
two  pieces  of  the  fame  metal,  or  of  two  different  metals, 
by  the  fufion  and  application  of  fome  metallic  compofi¬ 
tion  on  the  extremities  of  the  metals  to  be  joined. 

To  folder  upon  filver,  brafs,  or  iron  :  Take  filver, 
five  pennyweights  ;  brafs,  four  pennyweights ;  melt 
them  together  for  foft  folder,  which  runs  fooneft.  Take 
filver,  five  pennyweights;  copper,  three  pennyweights; 
melt  them  together  for  hard  folder.  Beat  the  folder 
thin,  and  lay  it  on  the  place  to  be  foldered,  which  mull 
be  firft  fitted  and  bound  together  with  wire  as  occafion 
requires  ;  then  take  borax  in  powder,  and  temper  it 
like  pap,  and  lay  it  upon  the  folder,  letting  it  dry  ; 
then  cover  it  with  live  coals,  and  blow,  and  it  will 
run  immediately  ;  take  it  prefently  out  of  the  fire,  and 
it  is  done.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  any  thing  is  to 
be  foldered  in  two  places,  which  cannot  well  be  done  at 


per ;  and  gold  alloyed  with  .copper  is  foldered  by  fuch  .  one  time,  you  muft  firft  folder  with  the  harder  folder, 
as  is  alloyed  with  more  copper  :  the  workmen  add  a 
little  filver  as  well  as  copper,  and  vary  the  proportions 
of  the  two  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  make  the  colour  of 
the  folder  correfpond  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  that  of  the 
piece.  A  mixture  of  gold  and  copper  is  alfo  a  folder 
for  fine  copper  as  well  as  for  fine  gold.  Gold  being 
particularly  difpofed  to  unite  with  iron,  proves  an  ex¬ 
cellent  folder  for  the  finer  kinds  of  iron  and  fteel  inftru- 


ments. 

The  folder  ufed  by  plumbers  is  made  of  two  pounds 
of  lead  to  one  of  block-tin.  Its  goodnefs  is  tried  by 
melting  it,  and  pouring  the  bignefs  of  a  crown-piece  on 
a  table  ;  for,  if  good,  there  will  arife  little  bright  fhining 
ftars  therein.  The  folder  for  copper  is  made  like  that 
pf  the  plumbers ;  only  with  copper  and  tin  ;  and  for 


and  then  with  the  foft  ;  for  if  it  be  firft  done  with  the 
foft,  it  will  unfolder  again  before  the  other  is  faftened. 
Let  it  be  obferved,  that  if  you  would  not  have  your 
folder  run  about  the  piece  that  is  to  be  foldered,  you 
muft  rub  fuch  places  over  with  chalk — In  the  foldering 
either  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  or  either  of  the  metals 
above  mentioned,  there  is  generally  ufed  borax  in  pow¬ 
der,  and  fometimes  rofin.  As  to  iron,  it  is  fufficient 
that  it  be  heated  red-hot,  and  the  two  extremities  thus 
hammered  together,  by  which  means  they  will  become 
incorporated  with  each  other.  For  the  finer  kinds  of 
iron  and  fteel  inftruments,  however,  gold  proves  an  ex¬ 
cellent  folder.  This  metal  will  diffolve  twice  or  thrice 
its  weight  of  iron  in  a  degree  of  heat  very  far  lefs  than 
that  in  which  iron  itfelf  melts ;  hence  if  a  fmall  plate  of 

gold 
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SolUer  gold  is  wrapped  round  the  parts  to  be  joined,  and  af- 
So/in  terwards  melted  by  a  blow- pipe,  it  flrongly  unites  the 
'  pieces  together  without  any  injury  to  the  inflrument, 
however  delicate* 

SOLDIER,  a  military  man  lifted  to  ferve  a  prince 
or  ftate  in  confideration  of  a  certain  daily  pay. 

SoLDiER-Crab .  See  Cancer 

Frefh  Water  Soldier .  See  Stratiotes. 

SOLE,  in  the  manege,  a  fort  of  horn  under  a  horfe’s 
foot,  which  is  much  more  tender  than  the  other  horn  that 
encompafles  the  foot,  and  by  reafon  of  its  hardnefs  is  pro¬ 
perly  called  the  horn  or  hoof. 

Sole,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pi.euronecte s. 

SOLEA.  See  Sandal  and  Shoe. 

SOLECISM,  in  grammar,  a  falfe  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  grammar,  either  in  refpeA 
of  declenfion,  conjugation,  or  fyntax. — -'The  word  is 
Greek,  derived  from  the  Soli,  a  people  of 

Attica,  who  being  tranfplanted  to  Cilicia,  loft  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  their  ancient  tongue,  and  became  ridiculous 
to  the  Athenians  for  the  improprieties  into  which  they 
fell. 

SOLEMN,  fomcthing  performed  with  much  pomp, 
ceremony,  and  expence.  Thus  we  fay,  folenni  feafts, 
folemn  funerals,  folemn  games,  &c. — In  law ,  folemn  fig- 
nifies  fomething  authentic,  or  what  is  clothed  in  all  its 
formalities. 

SOLEN,  RAZOR-SHEATH,  or  Knife-handle  Shell;  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermes ,  and  order  of 
tejlacea.  The  animal  is  an  afcidia.  The  fhell  is  bivalve, 
oblong,  and  opening  at  both  fides:  the  hinge  has  a  tooth 
fhaped  like  an  awl,  bent  back,  often  double,  not  infert- 
ed  into  the  oppofite  fhell ;  the  rim  at  the  Tides  fome- 
what  worn  away,  and  has  a  horny  cartilaginous  hinge. 
There  are  23  fpecies.  Three  of  them,  viz.  the  filiqua, 
vagina,  and  enfis,  are  found  on  the  Britifh  coafts,  and 
furk  in  the  fand  near  the  low-water  mark  in  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  diredlion.  When  in  want  of  food  they  elevate 
one  end  a  little  above  the  furface,  and  protrude  their 
bodies  far  out  of  the  fhell.  On  the  approach  of  dan¬ 
ger  they  dart  deep  into  the  fand,  fometimes  two  feet  at 
lealL  Their  place  is  known  by  a  fmall  dimple  on  the 
furface.  Sometimes  they  are  dug  out  with  a  fhovel ;  at 
other  times  they  are  taken  by  ftriking  a  barbed  dart 
fuddenly  into  them.  When  the  fea  is  down,  thefe  fifh 
wfually  run  deep  into  the  fand  ;  and  to  bring  them  up, 
the  common  cuftom  is  to  throw  a  little  fait  into  the 
holes,  on  which  the  fifh  raifes  itfelf,  and  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  appears  at  the  mouth  of  its  hole.  When  half  the 
fhell  is  difcovered,  the  fifherman  has  nothing  more  to 
do  than  to  take  hold  of  it  with  his  fingers  and  draw  it 
out :  but  he  muft  be  cautious  not  to  lofe  the  occafion, 
for  the  creature  does  not  continue  a  moment  in  that 
ftate  ;  and  if  by  any  means  the  fifherman  has  touched 
it,  and  let  it  flip  away,  it  is  gone  for  ever  ;  for  it  will 
not  be  decoyed  again  out  of  its  hole  by  fait ;  fo  that 
there  is  then  no  way  of  getting  it  but  by  digging  un¬ 
der  it,  and  throwing  it  up  with  the  fand.  The  fifh  has 
two  pipes,  each  compofed  of  four  or  five  rings  or  por¬ 
tions  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  of  unequal  lengths,  joined 
one  to  another ;  and  the  places  where  they  join  are 
marked  by  a  number  of  fine  {freaks  or  rays.  Now  the 
reafon  why  the  fait  makes  thefe  creatures  come  up  out 
of  their  holes,  is,  that  it  gives  them  violent  pain,  and 
even  corrodes  thefe  pipes.  This  is  fomewhat  Itrange, 


as  the  creature  is  nourifhed  by  means  of  fait- water;  but  So’eure, 
it  is  very  evident,  that  if  a  little  fait  be  ftrewed  upon  Solfaing. 
thefe  pipes  in  a  fifh  taken  out  of  its  habitation,  it  will 
corrode  the  joinings  of  the  rings,  and  often  make  one 
or  more  joints  drop  off:  the  creature,  to  avoid  this  mif- 
chief,  arifes  out  of  its  hole,  and  throws  off  the  fait,  and 
then  retires  back  again.  The  ufe  of  thefe  pipes  to  the 
animal  is  the  fame  with  that  of  many  other  pipes  of  a 
like  kind  in  other  fhell-fifh;  they  all  fa  ve  to  take  in 
water  :  they  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  outer 
membrane  of  the  fifh,  and  ferve  indifferently  for  taking, 
in  and  throwing  out  the  water,  one  receiving,  and  the 
other  difeharging  it,  and  either  anfwering  equally  well 
to  their  purpofe.  See  Animal  Motion. 

This  fifh  was  ufed  as  food  by  the  ancients ;  and 
Athenseus,  from  Sophron,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  great  de¬ 
licacy,  and  particularly  grateful  to  widows.  It  is  often 
ufed  as  food  at  prefent,  and  is  brought  up  to  table  fried 
in  eggs. 

SOLEURE,  a  canton  of  Swifferland,  which  hold* 
the  1  ith  rank  in  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  into  which 
it  was  admitted  in  the  year  1481.  It  ftretches  partly 
through  the  plain,  and  partly  along  the  chains  of  the 
Jura,  and  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants.  It  is  35 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  foutli,  and  35  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  The  foil  for  the  moft  part  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fertile  in  corn  ;  and  the  diftri&s  within  the  Jura 
abound  in  excellent  paftures.  The  trade  both  of  the 
town  and  canton  is  of  little  value,  although  they  are 
very  commodioufly  fituated  for  an  extenfive  commerce. 

It  is  divided  into  11  bailiwicks,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  all  Roman  Catholics  except  thofe  of  the  bailiwick  of 
Buckegberg,  who  profefs  the  reformed  religion.  The 
fovereign  power  refides  in  the  great  council,  which, 
comprifing  the  fenate  or  little  council  of  36,  confifts  of 
102  members,  chofen  by  the  fenate  in  equal  proportions 
from  the  1 1  tribes  or  companies  into  which  the  ancient 
burghers  are  diftributed  ;  and,  owing  to  the  diftin&ion 
between  the  ancient  and  the  new  burghers  (the  former 
confiding  of  only  85  families)  the  government  is  a  com¬ 
plete  ariftocracy. 

Soleure,  an  ancient  and  extremely  neat  town  of 
fewifferland,  capital- of  the  canton  of  the  fame  name.  It 
contains  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  is  pleafantly  feat* 
ed  on  the  Aar,  which  here  expands  into  a  noble  river; 

Among  the  moft  remarkable  obje&s  of  curiofity  in  this 
town  is  the  new  church  of  St  Urs,  which  was  begun, 
in  1762  and  finifhed  in  1772.  It  is  a  noble  edifice  of 
a  whitifh  grey  done,  diawn  from  the  neighbouring  quar¬ 
ries,  which  admits  a  polifli,  and  is  a  fpecies  of  rude  mar¬ 
ble.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  of  the  Corin¬ 
thian,  the  upper  of  the  Compofite  order.  The  fa$ade, 
which  coniifts  of  a  portico,  furmomited  by  an  elegant 
tower,  prefents  itfelf  finely  at  the  extremity  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ftreet.  It  coft  at  leaft  L.  80,000,  a  confiderable 
fum  for  fuch  a  fmall  republic,  whofe  revenue  fcarcely 
exceeds  L.  12,000  a  year.  Soleure  is.  furrounded  by 
regular  done  fortifications,  and  is  20  miles  north  north- 
eaft  of  Bern,  27  fouth  fouth-weft  of  Bafle,  and  45  weft 
of  Zurich,  E.  Long.  7.20.  N.  Lat.  47.  15. 

SOLFAING,  in  mufic,  the  naming  or  pronouncing 
the  feveral  notes  of  a  fong  by  the  fyllables  ut,  re9  miyfav 
foly  &c.  in  learning  to  fing  it. 

Of  the  feven  notes  in  the  French  fcale  ut,  re,  mi,fa% 
only  four  are  ufed  among  us  in  iinging,  air 
&  miy 
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"Solfaing,  mJ}  fa,  fol,  la  ;  their  office  is  principally,  in  finding, 
to.fHterra.  t]iat  applying  them  to  every  note  of  the  fcalc,  it  may 
^~^rrrt'  not  only  be  pronounced  with  more  eafe,  but  chiefly 
that  by  them  the  tones  and  femitones  of  the  natural 
icale  may  be  better  marked  out  and  diftinguiihed.  This 
defig n  is  obtained  by  the  four  fyllables  fo,  fol,  la,  mi. 
Thus  from  fa  to  fol  is  a  tone,  alio  from  fol  to  la,  and 
from  la  to  mi,  without  diftinguifhing  the  greater  or  lefs 
tone  ;  but  fron  la  to  /7,  alfo  from  mi  to  fa,  is  only  a 
femitone.  If  tlien  thefe  be  applied  in  this  order,  fa,  fol, 
la,  fa,  fol,  la ,  mi,  fa.  &c.  they  exprefs  the  natural  feries 
from  C  ;  and  if  that  be  repeated  to  a  fecond  or  third 
o&ave,  we  lee  by  them  how  to  exprefs  all  the  different 
orders  of  tones  and  femitones  in  the  diatonic  teak  ;  and 
Hill  above  mi  will  Hand  fa,  fol,  la,  and  below  it  the  fame 
inverted  la,  fol,  fa,  and  one  mi  is  always  diflant  from 
another  an  o&ave  ;  which  cannot  be  faid  of  any  of  the 
reft,  becaufe  after  mi  afeending  come  always  fa,  fol,  la, 
which  are  repeated  invertcdly  defeending. 

To  conceive  the  ufe  of  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  firft  thing  in  learning  to  ling,  is  to  make  one 
raiic  a  fcale  of  notes  by  tones  and  femitones  to  an  oc¬ 
tave,  and  defeend  again  by  the  lame  ;  and  then  to  rife 
and  fall  by  greater  intervals  at  a  leap,  as  thirds  and 
fourths,  6c c.  and  to  do  all  this  by  beginning  at  notes  of 
different  pitch.  Then  thofe  notes  are  reprefented  by 
lines  and  fpaces,  to  which  thefe  fyllables  are  applied, 
and  the  learners  taught  to  name  each  line  and  fpace 
thereby,  which  makes  what  we  call  folfaing  ;  the  ufe 
whereof  is,  that  while  they  are  learning  to  tune  the  de¬ 
grees  and  intervals  of  found  expreffed  by  notes  on  a  line 
or  fpace,  or  learning  a  fong  to  which  no  words  are  ap¬ 
plied,  they  may  not  only  do  it  the  better  by  means  of 
articulate  founds,  but  chiefly  that  by  knowing  the 
degrees  and  intervals  expreffed  by.  thofe  fyllables,  they 
may  more  readily  know  the  places  of  the  femitones,  and 
the  true  diftance  of  the  notes.  See  the  article  SING¬ 
ING. 

SOLFATERRA,  a  mountain  ofltaly  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Naples,  and  Terra  di  Lavoro.  This  mountain 
appears  evidently  to  have  been  a  volcano  in  ancient 
times ;  and  the  foil  is  yet  fo  hot,  that  the  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  there  in  making  alum  need  nothing  elie  beiides 
the  heat  of  the  ground  for  evaporating  their  liquids. 

_Of  this  mountain  we  have  the  following  account  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton.  44  Near  Aftruni  (another  moun¬ 
tain,  formerly  a  volcano  likewife)  rifes  the  Solfaterra, 
which  not  only  retains  its  cone  and  crater,  but  much 
of  its  former  heat.  In  the  plain  within  the  crater, 
fmoke  iffues  from  many  parts,  as  alfo  from  its  Tides  : 
here,  by  means  of  Hones  and  tiles  heaped  over  the  cre¬ 
vices,  through  which  the  fmoke  paffes,  they  colleft  in 
an  auk  ward  manner  what  they  call  fate  armoniaco ; 
and-  from  the  land  of  the  plain  they  extrad  fulphur  and 
alum.  This  fpot,  well  attended  to,  might  certainly 
produce  a  good  revenue,  whereas  1  doubt  it  they  have 
hitherto  ever  cleared  L.  zoo  a-year  by  it.  The  hollow 


found  produced  by  throwing  a  heavy  Hone  on  the  plum  Solfckrr* 
of  the  crater  of  the  SoFaterra,  Teems  to  indicate  that  it  go|| 
is  fupported  by  a  fort  of  arched  natural  vault ;  and  one 
is  induced  to  think  that  there  is  a  pool  of  water  be¬ 
neath  this  vault  (which  boils  by  the  heat  of  a  fubter- 
raneous  fire  ft  ill  deeper),  by  the  very  moift  fleam  that 
i flues  from  the  cracks  in  the  plain  of  the  Solfaterra, 
which,  like  that  of  boiling  water,  runs  off  a  l word  or 
knife,  prefented  to  it,  in  great  drops.  On  the  outfide, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  the  Solfaterra,  towards 
the  lake  of  Agnano,  water  rufhes  out  of  the  rocks  fo 
hot  as  to  raile  the  quicklilver  in  Fahrenheit's  thermo¬ 
meter  to  the  degree  of  boiling  water  (a)  ;  a  fact  of 
which  I  was  mvfelf  an  cye-witnefs.  This  place,  well 
worthy  the  observation  of  the  curious,  has  been  taken 
little  notice  of ;  it  is  called  the  Pifciarellt.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Naples  have  gieat  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
this  water  ;  and  make  much  of  it  in  all  cutaneous  dil- 
orders,  as  well  as  for  another  diforder  that  prevails  here. 

It  feems  to  be  impregnated  chiefly  with  fulphur  and 
alum.  When  you  approach  your  ear  to  the  rocks  of 
the  Pifciarelli,  from  whence  this  water  ouzes,  you  hear 
a  horrid  boiling  noife,  which  feems  to  piocced  Irom 
the  huge  cauldron  that  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  under 
the  plain  of  the  Solfaterra.  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
Solfaterra,  next  the  Tea,  there  is  a  rock  which  has  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Tea,  till  part  of  it  was  cut  away  to 
make  the  road  to  Pir/zole;  this  was  undoubtedly  a  con- 
fidcrable  lava,  that  ran  from  the  Solfaterra  when  it  was 
an  a&ive  volcano.  Under  this  rock  of  lava,  which  is 
more  than  70  feet  high,  there  is  a  ftratum  of  pumice 
and  alhes.  This  ancient  lava  is  about  a  quarter  of  d 
mile  broad;  you  meet  with  it  abruptly  before  you  come 
in  fight  of  Puzzole,  and  it  finilhes  as  abruptly  withirf 
about  100  paces  of  the  town.  The  ancient  name  of 
the  Solfaterra  was  Forum  Vulcani;  a  llrong  proof  of  its 
origin  from  fub terraneous  fiie.  The  degree  of  heat 
that  the  Solfaterra  has  preferved  for  fo  many  ages, 
feems  to  have  calcined  the  Hones  upon  its  cone  and  in 
its  crater,  as  they  are  very  white  and  crumble  eafily  in 
the  hotteft  parts.  See  Chemistry,  n°  656. 

SOLICITOR,  a  perfon  employed  to  take  care  of 
and  manage  fuits  depending  in  the  courts  of  law  or 
equity.  Solicitors  are  within  the  ftatute  to  be  fworn, 
and  admitted  by  the  judges,  before  they  are  allowed 
to  pra&ife  in  our  courts,  in  like  manner  as  attorneys. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  officer  of  the  law,  next  to  the 
attorney  general,  who  is  ftyled  the  king's  folicitor-ge- 
r.eral  ;  who  holds  his  office  by  patent  during  the  king’s 
plealure,  has  the  care  and  concern  of  managing  the 
king’s  affairs,  and  has  fees  for  pleading,  befides  other 
fees  ariiing  by  patents,  See.  He  attends  on  the  privy*, 
council;  and  the  attorney-general  and  he  were  anciently 
reckoned  among  the  officers  of  the  exchequer  ;  they 
have  their  audience,  and  come  within  the  bar  in  all 
other  courts. 

SOLID,  in  philofophy,  a  body  whofe  parts  are  fo 

firmly 


(a)  “  I  have  remarked,  that  after  a  great  fall  of  rain,  the  degree  of  heat  in  this  water  is  mueh  lefs; 
which  will  account  for  what  Padre  Torre  fays  (in  his  book,  intitled  Hiftoire  et  Phenomenes  ciu  Vejuve ),  that 
when  he  tried  it  in  company  with  Monffeur  de  la  Coudamine,  the  degree  oi  heat,  upon  Reaumur* s  thermo¬ 
meter,  was  6$^. 


fjottd* 


Solidity. 
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firmly  conne&ed  together,  as  not  eafily  to  give  way  or 
flip  from  each  other;  in  which  fenfe  folid  ftands  oppofed 
to  fluid. 

Geometricians  define  a  folid  to  be  the  third  fpecics 
of  magnitude,  or  that  which  has  three  dimenfions,  viz. 
length,  breadth,  and  thicknefs  or  depth. 

Sol  id  8  are  commonly  divided  into  regular  and  irregu¬ 
lar.  The  regular  folids  are  thofe  terminated  by  regular 
and  equal  planes,  and  are  only  five  in  number,  viz.  the 
tetrahedron,  which  cenfifts  of  four  equal  triangles  ;  the 
cube  or  hexahedron,  of  fix  equal  fquares ;  the  o&ahe- 
dron,  of  eight  equal  triangles ;  the  dodecahedron,  of 
twelve  ;  and  the  icofihedron,  of  twenty  equal  triangles. 

The  irregular  folids  are  almoft  infinite,  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  filch  as  do  not  come  under  the  definition  of  re¬ 
gular  folids;  as  the  fphere,  cylinder,  cone,  parallelo¬ 
gram,  prifm,  parallelopiped,  &c. 

Solids,  in  anatomy,  are  the  bones,  ligaments,  mem¬ 
branes,  mufcles,  nerves  and  veffels,  See. 

The  folid  parts  of  the  body,  though  equally  compo- 
fed  of  veffels,  are  different  with  regard  to  their  confid¬ 
ence  ;  fome  being  hard  and  others  foft.  The  hard,  as 
the  bones  and  cartilages,  give  firmnefs  and  attitude  to 
the  body,  and  faftain  the  other  parts  :  the  foft  parts, 
either  alone  or  together  with  the  hard,  ferve  to  execute 
the  animal  functions.  See  Anatomy. 

SOLID  AGO,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  fyngenefla ,  and  to  the  order  of 
poly  gam  ia  fuperflua  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging 
under  the  49th  order,  Compoflta.  The  receptacle  is  na¬ 
ked  ;  the  pappus  fimple ;  the  radii  are  commonly  five  ; 
the  feales  of  the  calyx  are  imbricated  and  curved  inward. 
There  are  14  fpecies  ;  fempervirens,  canadenfis,  altifli- 
ma,  lateriflora,  bicolor,  lanceolata,  coefia,  mexicana,  flex- 
icaulis,  latifolia,  virgaurea,  minuta,  rigida,  noveboracen* 
fis.  Among  thefe  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  which  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  the  virgaurea ,  or  golden  rod,  which 
grows  frequently  in  rough  mountainous  pafture3  and 
woods.  The  items  are  branched,  and  vary  from  fix 
inches  to  five  feet  high,  but  their  common  height  is 
about  a  yard.  The  leaves  are  a  little  liaid  and  rough 
to  the  touch  ;  the  lower  ones  oval-lanceolate,  generally 
a  little  ferrated  and  fupported  on  footftalks  ;  thofe  on 
the  flalks  are  elliptical ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
grow  in  fpikes  from  the  alx  of  the  leaves  ;  the  feales  of 
the  calyx  are  lanceolate,  of  unequal  length,  and  of  a 
pale  green  colour;  the  female  florets  in  the  rays  are 
from  five  to  eight  in  number;  the  hermaphrodite  flowers 
in  the  dife  from  ten  to  twelve.  There  is  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies  called  cambrica  to  be  found  on  rocks  from 
fix  inches  to  a  foot  high. 

SOLIDITY,  that  property  of  matter,  or  body,  by 
which  it  excludes  all  other  bodies  from  the  place  which 
itfelf  pofTeffes ;  and  as  it  would  he  ahfurd  to  fuppofe 
that  two  bodies  could  poffefs  one  and  the  fame  place  at 
the  fame  time,  it  follows,  that  the  foftefl  bodies  are 
equally  folid  with  the  hardeft.  See  Metaphysics, 
n°44.  173.  &c. 

Among  geometricians,  the  folidity  of  a  body  denotes 
the  quantity  or  fpace  contained  in  it,  and  is  called  alfo 
its  folid  content. 

The  folidity  of  a  cube,  prifm,  cylinder,  or  parallelo¬ 
piped,  is  had  by  multiplying  its  bafis  into  its  height. 
The  folidity  of  a  pyramid  or  cone  is  had  by  mul- 
Vot.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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tiplying  either  the  whole  bale  into  a  third  part  of  Soliloquy, 
the  height,  or  the  whole  height  into  a  third  part  of  the  , ^  j 

bafe. 

SOLILOQUY,  a  reafoning  or  difeourfe  which  a 
man  holds  with  himfelf ;  or,  more  properly,  according 
to  Fa  pi  as,  it  is  a  difeourfe  by  way  of  anfwer  to  a  quef- 
tion  that  a  man  propofes  to  himfelf. 

Soliloquies  are  become  very  common  on  the  mo¬ 
dern  ftage  ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  inartificial,  or 
more  unnatural,  than  an  aclor’s  making  long  fpeeches 
to  himfelf,  to  convey  his  intentions  to  the  audience. 

Where  fuch  difeoveries  are  neceffary  to  be  made,  the 
poet  fliould  rather  take  care  to  give  the  dramatic  per¬ 
rons  fuch  confidants  as  may  neceffarily  {hare  their  in¬ 
moll  thoughts  ;  by  which  means  they  will  be  more  na¬ 
turally  conveyed  to  the  audience  ;  yet  even  this  is  a 
fhift  which  an  accurate  poet  would  not  have  occafion 
for.  The  following  lines  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
concerning  the  ufe  and  ahufe  of  foliloquies  deferve  a U 
tention  : 

Soliloquies  had  need  be  very  few, 

Extremely  ftiort,  and  fpoke  in  paflion  too. 

Our  lovers  talking  to  themfelves,  for  want 
Of  others,  make  the  pit  their  confidant ; 

Nor  is  the  matter  mended  yet,  if  thus 
They  trufl  a  friend,  only  to  tell  it  us. 

SO  LIMAN  II.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  furnamed 
the  Magnificent ,  was  the  only  fon  of  Selim  I.  whom  he 
fucceeded  in  1520.  He  was  educated  in  a  manner  ve¬ 
ry  different  from  the  Ottoman  princes  in  general;  for  he 
was  inftru&ed  in  the  maxims  of  politics  and  the  fecrets 
of  government.  He  began  his  reign  by  refloring  thofe 
perfons  their  pofTeflions  whom  his  father  had  unjuflly 
plundered.  He  re-eftablifhed  the  authority  of  the  tri¬ 
bunals,  which  was  almoft  annihilated,  and  bellowed  the 
government  of  provinces  upon  none  but  perfons  of 
wealth  and  probity :  “  I  would  have  my  viceroys  (he 
ufed  to  fay)  refemble  thofe  rivers  that  fertilize  the 
fields  through  which  they  pafs,  not  thofe  torrents  which 
fweep  every  thing  before  them.” 

After  concluding  a  truce  with  Ifmael  Sophy  of  Per- 
fia,  and  fubduing  Gozeli  Bey,  who  had  raifed  a  rebel¬ 
lion  in  Syria,  he  turned  his  arms  againft  Europe.  Bel¬ 
grade  was  taken  in  1521,  and  Rhodes  fell  into  his 
hands  the  year  following,  after  an  obftinate  and  enthu- 
fiaftic  defence.  In  1526  he  defeated  and  flew  the  king 
of  Hungary  in  the  famous  battle  of  Mohatz.  Three 
years  after  he  conquered  Buda,  and  immediately  laid 
fiege  to  Vienna  itfelf.  But  after  continuing  20  days 
before  that  city,  and  affaulting  it  20  times,  he  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  retreat  with  the  lofs  of  8o,oco  men.  Some  time 
after  he  was  defeated  by  the  Perfians,  and  difappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  taking  Malta.  He  fucceeded,  however, 
in  difpofTefling  the  Genoefe  of  Chio,  an  ifland  which 
had  belonged  to  that  republic  for  more  than  203 
years. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  76,  while  he  was  befieging  Sf- 
getli,  a  town  in  Hungary,  on  the  3^th  Auguft  1566. 

He  was  a  prince  of  the  ftrifteft  probity,  a  lover  of  juf- 
tice,  and  vigorous  in  the  execution  of  it ;  but  lie  tar- 
nifhed  all  his  glory  by  the  cruelty  of  his  difpofition. 

After  the  battle  of  Mohatz  he  ordered  1  ^00  prifoners, 
moil  of  them  gentlemen,  to  be  ranged  in  a  circle,  and 
beheaded  in  prefence  of  his  whole  army. 
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Soliman  thought  nothing  impoffible  which  he  com¬ 
manded  :  A  general  having  received  orders  to  throw  a 
bridge  over  the  Drave,  wrote  him,  that  it  was  impof¬ 
fible.  The  fultan  fent  him  a  long  band  of  linen  with 
thefe  words  written  on  it :  “  The  emperor  Soliman, 
thy  mailer,  orders  thee  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  Drave 
in  fpite  of  the  difficulties  thou  mayeft  meet  with.  He 
informs  thee  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  the  bridge  be  not 
finifhed  upon  his  arrival,  he  will  hang  thee  with  the 
very  linen  which  informs  thee  of  his  will.” 

SOLIPUGA,  or  Solifuga,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  fmall  venomous  infect 
of  the  fpider  kind,  called  by  the  Greeks  heliocentros; 
both  words  fignifymg  an  animal  which  flings  moil  in 
the  country,  and  feafons  where  the  fun  is  molt  hot. 
Solinus  makes  this  creature  peculiar  to  Sardinia  ;  but 
this  is  contrary  to  all  the  accounts  given  us  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  It  is  common  in  Africa  and  fome  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Almoft  all  the  hot  countries  produce  this  veno¬ 
mous  little  creature.  It  lies  under  the  fand  to  feize 
other  infedts  as  they  go  by  5  and  if  it  meet  with  any 
uncovered  part  ot  a  man,  produces  a  wound  which 
proves  very  painful:  it  is  faid  that  the  bite  is  abfolutely 
mortal,  but  probably  this  is  not  true.  Solinus  writes 
the  word  JbllfugOy  and  fo  do  many  others,  erroneously 
derivingthe  name  from  the  notion  that  this  animal  flies 
from  the  fun’s  rays,  and  buries  itfelf  in  the  fand. 

SOLIS  (Antonio  de),  an  ingenious  Spaniih  writer, 
of  an  ancient  and  illuftrious  family,  born  at  Piacenza 
in  Old  Caflile,  in  1610.  He  was  intended  for  the 
law  ;  but  his  inclination  toward  poetry  prevailed,^  and 
he  cultivated  it  with  great  fuecefs.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain 
made  him  one  of  his  fecretaries  ;  and  after  his  death 
the  queen-regent  appointed  him  hifloriogiapher  of  the 
Indies,  a  place  of  great  profit  and  honour  :  his  Hiflory 
of  the  Conquefl  of  Mexico  (hows  that  (he  could  not 
have  named  a  fitter  perfon.  He  is  better  known  by  this 
hiflory  at  lcafl  abroad,  than  by  his  poetry  and  dramatic 
writings,  though  in  thefe  he  was  alio  dill inguifhed.  He 
turned  priefl  at  57  years  of  age,  and  died  in  1686. 

SOLITARY,  that  which  is  remote  from  the  com¬ 
pany  or  commerce  of  others  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

SOL  IT  A  RIES,  a  denomination  of  nuns  of  St  Peter 
of  Alcantara,  inflituted  in  1676,  the.defign  of  which 
was  to  imitate  the  fevere  penitent  life  of  that  faint. 
Thus  they  are  to  keep  a  continual  filence,  never,  to 
open  their  mouths  to  a  flranger  ;  to  employ  their  time 
wholly  in  fpiritual  cxercifes,  and  leave  their  tempo¬ 
ral  concerns  to  a  number  of  maids,  who  have  a  partieu* 
iar  fuperior  in  a  feparate  part  of  the  monailery  :  they 
always  go  bare-footed,  without  fandals  ;  gird  themfelves 
with  a  thick  cord,  and  wear  no  linen v 

SOLO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  is  frequently  ufed  in 
pieces  confuting  of  feveral  parts,  to  mark  thofe  that  are 
to  perform  alone  ;  as  Jiouto  foloy  viufino  folo.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  for  fenatas  compofed  for  one  violin,  one  German 
flute,  or  other  inflrument,  and  a  bafs  ;  thus  we  fay, 
Corelli's  fobs,  Geminiani's  /olos,  See.  When  two  or  three 
parts  play  or  fing  feparately  from  the  grand  chorus, 
they  are  called  a  doi  folty  a  tre  Jolly  Si c.  Solo  is  fome- 
t lines  denoted  by  S. 

SOLOMON,  the  fon  of  David  king  of  Ifrael,  re¬ 
nowned  in  Scripture  for  his  wifdom,  riches,  and  magni¬ 
ficent  temple  and  other  buildings.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life  lie  fullied  all  his  former  glory  by  his  apoilacy 
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from  God ;  from  whieh  caufe  vengeance  was  denoun¬ 
ced  againft  his  houfe  and  nation.  He  died  about  975 
B.  C. 

Svlomon's  Seal,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  Convalla- 
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SOLON,  one  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  was 
born  at  Salamis, v  of  Athenian  parents,  who  were  de¬ 
fended  from  Codrus.  His  father  leaving  little  patri¬ 
mony,  he  had  rceourfe  to  merchandife  for  his  fubfilt- 
ence.  He  had,  however,  a  greater  third  after  know¬ 
ledge  and  fame  than  after  riches,  and  made  his  mercan¬ 
tile  voyages  fubfervient  to  the  increase  of  his  intellec¬ 
tual  treafurcs.  He  very  early  cultivated  the  art  of  poe¬ 
try,  and  applied  himfclf  to  the  fludy  of  moral  and  civil 
wifdom.  When  the  Athenians,  tired  out  with  a  long 
and  troublefome  war  with  the  Megarenfians,  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  ifle  of  Salamis,  prohibited  any  one,  under 
pain  of  death,  to  propofe  the  renewal  of  their  claim  to 
that  ifland,  Solon  thinking  the  prohibition  difhonourable 
to  the  {late,  and  finding  many  of  the  younger  citizens  de- 
firous  to  revive  the  war,  feigned  himfelf  mad,  and  took 
care  to  have  the  report  of  his  infanity  fpread  thro’  the 
city.  In  the  mean  time  he  compofed  an  elegy  adapted 
to  the  fbate  of  public  affairs,  which  he  committed  to 
memory.  Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  lie  fallied 
forth  into  the  market-place  with  the  kind  of  cap  on  his 
head  which  was  commonly  worn  by  Tick  perfons,  and, 
afeending  the  herald’s  Hand,  he  delivered,  to  a  nume¬ 
rous  crowd,  his  lamentation  for  the  defertion  of  Sala¬ 
mis.  The  verfes  were  heard  with  general  applaufe  ; 
and  Piddratus  feconded  his  advice,  and  urged  the 
people  to  renew  the  war.  The  decree  was  immediately 
repealed  ;  the  claim  to  Salamis  was  refumed*;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  committed  to  Solon  and  Pifif- 
tratus,  who,  by  means  of  a  ilratagem,  defeated  the  Me¬ 
garenfians,  and  recovered  Salamis. 

His  popularity  was  extended  through  Greece  in  con- 
fequenee  of  a  fuecefsful  alliance  which  he  formed  among 
the  Hates  in  defence  of  the  temple  at  Delphos  againfl  the 
Cirrhaeans.  When  diffenfions  had  arifen  at  Athens  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  creditors  and  their  poor  debtors,  Solon 
was  created  archon,  with  the  united  powers  of  fupreine 
legiflator  and  magiflrate.  He  foon  reftored  harmony 
between  the  rich  and  poor:  He  cancelled  the  debts 
which  had  proved  the  occaiion  of  fo  much  oppreffion  ; 
and  ordained  that  in  future  no  creditor  fhould  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  feize  the  body  of  the  debtor  for  his  fecurity  :  He 
made  a  new  distribution  of  the  people,  inflituted  new 
courts  of  judicature,  and  framed  a  judicious  code  of 
laws,  whieh  afterwards  became  the  bafis  of  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  in  Rome.  Among  his  criminal  laws 
are  many  wife  and  excellent  regulations  ;  but  the  code 
is  neceflarily  defe&ive  with  refpeft  to  thofe  principles 
which  mufl  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  and  of  pure  morality,  as  the  certain  foundations  of 
national  liappinefs.  Two  of  them  in  particular  were 
very  exceptionable  ;  the  permifiion  of  a  voluntary  exile 
to  perfons  that  had  been  guilty  of  premeditated  mur¬ 
der,  and  the  appointment  of  a  lefs  fevere  punifhment 
for  a  rape  than  for  fedu&ion.  Thofe  who  wifh  to  fee 
accurately  dated  the  comparative  excellence  of  the  laws 
of  Mofes,  of  Lycurgus,  and  'Solon,  may  confult  Prize 
Diflertations  relative  to  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
by  Teyler’s  Theological  Society,  Vol.  IX. 

The  interview  which  Solon  is  faid  to  have  had  with 
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Crccfus  king  of  Lydia,  the  folid  remarks  of  the  fage  long. 
Sombrero.  a^tcr  furveylng  the  monarch’s  wealth,  the  recolle&ion  of 
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thofe  remarks  by  Crcefus  when  doomed  to  die,  and  the 
noble  condudl  of  Cyrus  on  that  occafion,  are  known  to 
every  fchoolboy*  Solon  died  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
about  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Statues  were  eredfed 
to  his  memory  both  at  Athens  and  Salamis.  His  third 
after  knowledge  continued  to  the  lad  :  “I  grow  old 
(faid  he)  learning  many  things.”  Among  the  apo¬ 
thegms  and  precepts  which  have  been  afcribed  to  So¬ 
lon,  are  the  following  :  Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  that 
entangle  the  weak,  but  are  broken  through  by  the 
ilrong.  He  who  has  learned  to  obey,  will  know  how  to 
command.  In  all  things  let  reafon  be  your  guide.  Di¬ 
ligently  contemplate  excellent  things.  In  every  thing 
that  you  do,  confider  the  end. 

SOLSTICE,  in  adronomy,  that  time  when  the  fun 
is  in  one  of  the  folditial  points  ;  that  is,  when  he  is  at 
his  greated  didance  from  the  equator  ;  thus  called  be- 
caufe  he  then  appears  to  dand  dill,  and  not  to  change 
his  didance  from  the  equator  for  fome  time;  an  appear¬ 
ance  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  our  fphere,  and  which 
thofe  living  under  the  equator  are  drangers  to. 

The  foldices  are  two  in  each  year ;  the  gedival  or 
fummer  foldice,  and  the  hyemal  or  winter  foldice.  The 
fummer  foldice  is  when  the  fun  feems  to  defcribe  the 
tropic  of  cancer,  which  is  on  June  22.  when  he  makes 
the  longed  day ;  the  winter  foldice  is  when  the  fun  en¬ 
ters  the  fird  degree,  or  feems  to  defcribe  the  tropic  of 
capricorn,  which  is  on  December  22.  when  he  makes 
the  fhorted  day.  This  is  to  be  underdood  as  in  our 
northern  hemifpherc  ;  for  in  the  fouthern,  the  fun’3  en¬ 
trance  into  capricorn  makes  the  dimmer  foldice,  and 
“that  into  cancer  the  winter  foldice.  The  two  points 
of  the  ecliptic,  wherein  the  fun’s  greated  afcent  aboye 
the  equator,  and  his  defcent  below  it,  are  terminated, 
are  called  the  folflitial points  ;  and  a  circle,  fuppofed  to 
pafs  through  the  poles  of  the  world  and  thefe  points,  is 
called  th ef off  dial  colure.  The  fummer  folditial  point  is 
in  the  beginning  of  the  firft.  degree  of  cancer,  and  is 
called  the  ajlival  or  fummer  point ;  and  the  winter  fol- 
ditial  point  is  in  the  beginningof  the  fird  degree  of  ca¬ 
pricorn,  and  is  called  the  •winter  point .  Thefe  two 
points  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other. 

SOLUTION,  in  chemidry,  denotes  an  intimate 
union  of  folid  with  fluid  bodies,  fb  as  to  form  a  tranf- 
parent  liquor.  See  Dissolution,  and  Index  to  Che- 

MI  STRY. 

-  So.'utiov  of  Metals .  See  Metals  {Solution  of). 

SOLVENT,  that  which  diffolves  a  folid  body  into  a 
tranfparent  duid. 

SOLWAY  moss.  See  Moving  Moss . 

SOMBRERO,  the  name  of  an  uninhabited  ifland 
in  the  Wed  Indies  in  the  form  of  an  hat,  whence  the 
name  is  derived.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Nicobar  iflands  in  the  Ead  Indies. 

Wonderful  Plant  of  Sombrero,  is  a  drange  kind  of 
fenfitive  plant  growing  in  the  Ead  Indies,  in  Tandy  bays 
and  in  (hallow  water.  It  appears  like  a  (lender  draight 
dick  ;  but  when  you  attempt  to  touch  it,  immediately 
withdraws  itfelf  into  the  fand.  Mr  Miller  gives  an  ac- 
Pbrlofophicaicoum  of  it  in  his  description  of  Sumatra.  He  fays 

iTtfr* he  MtyS  Cal1  k  l'slan  /oul’  that  is>  fca  K'rafs  He  nc. 
h  178.  ^  ’  ve^could  °Sferve  any  tentacula  ;  but,  after  many  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempts,  drew  out  a  broken  piece  about  a  foot 


fembled  a  worm  drawn  over  a  knitting  needle 
dry  it  appears  like  a  coral. 

SOMERS  (John),  lord  high  chancellor  of  England, 
was  born  at  Worceder  in  1652.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  entered  himfelf  at  the  Middle- 
Temple,  where  he  dudied  the  law  with  great  vigour.  In 
1688  he  was  one  of  the  counfel  for  the  feven  bifhops  at 
their  trial,  and  argued  with  great  learning  and  eloquence 
againd  the  difpenfing  power.  In  the  convention  which 
met  by  the  prince  of  Orange’s  fummons,  January  2*. 
1689,  he  rcprefented  Worceder;  and  was  one  of  the 
managers  for  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  at  a  conference 
with  the  Houfe  of  Lords  upon  the  word  abdicated . 
Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary  to.the  throne,  he  was  appointed  folicitor-general, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1692  he 
was  made  attorney  general,  and  in  1693  advanced  to 
the  pod  of  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  England.  In 
1695  he  propofed  an  expedient  to  prevent  the  pra&ice 
of  clipping  the  com.  In  1697  he  was  created  lord 
Somers,  baron  of  Evefliam,  and  made  lord  high  chan*> 
cellor  of  England.  In  the  beginning  of  1  700  he  was 
removed  from  his  pod  of  lord  chancellor,  and  the  year 
after  was  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors 
by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was  acquitted 
upon  trial  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  He  then  retired 
to  a  ftudious  courfe  of  life,  and  was  chofen  prefident  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  1706  he  propofed  a  bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  law  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  one  of 
the  principal  managers  for  the  union  between  England 
and  Scotland.  In  1  708  he  was  made  lord  prefident  of 
the  council;  from  which  pod  he  was  removed  in  1710, 
upon  the  change  of  the  minidry.  In  the  latter  end  of 
Queen  Anne’s  reign  his  lordfhip  grew  very  infirm  in 
his  health  ;  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  reafon  that  lie 
held  110  other  pod  than  a  feat  at  the  council-table,  after 
the  acceffion  of  King  George  I.  He  died  of  an  apo- 
pledlic  fit  in  1716.  Mr  Addifon  lias  drawn  his  cha- 
ra&er  very  beautifully  in  the  Freeholder. 

SOMERSET  SHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  taking 
its  name  from  Somerton,  once  the  capital,  between  50 * 
and  51°  2  7'  north  latitude,  and  between  i°  25'  and  2°  $9' 
wed  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Devon - 
(hire,  on  the  fouth  by  Dorfetfhire,  011  the  north  by 
Bridol  Channel  or  the  Severn  Sea,  on  the  north-eafl  by 
a  fmall  part  of  Gloucederdiire,  and  on  the  ead  by  Wilt- 
fliire.  It  is  one  of  the  larged  counties  in  England,  ex¬ 
tending  in  length  from  ead  to  wed  about  68  miles ;  in 
breadth,  where  bioadeft,  from  fouth  to  north,  about 
47  ;  and  240  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into  42 
hundreds,  in  which  are  3  cities,  32  market-towns,  1700 
villages,  385  parifhes  of  which  132  are  vicarages,  contain¬ 
ing  more  than  1,000,000  of  acres,  and  about  300,000 
fouls  It  fends  18  members  to  Parliament,  viz.  two  for 
the  county,  two  forBriftol,  two  for  Bath,  two  for  Wells, 
two  for  Taunton,  two  for  Bridgewater,  two  for  Ilcheder, 
two  for  Milbourn-port,  and  two  for  Minehead. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  very  mild  and  wholefomc, 
efpecially  that  of  the  hilly  part.  The  foil  in  general  is 
exceeding  rich,  fo  that  fingle  acres  very  commonly 
produce  forty  or  fifty  bufhels  or  wheat,  and  there  have 
been  indances  of  fome  producing  fixiy  of  barley.  As 
there  is  very  fine  padure  both  for  dieep  and  black  cat¬ 
tle,  it  abounds  in  both,  which  are  as  large  as  thofe  of 
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quence  of  this  abundance  of  black  cattle,  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  clieele  are  made  in  it,  of  which  that  of  Cheddar 
is  thought  equal  to  Parmefan.  In  the  hilly  parts  are 
found  coal,  lead,  copper,  and  lapis  calammans.  Wood 
thrives  in  it  as  well  as  in  any  county  of  the  kingdom. 

It  abounds  alio  in  peafe,  beans,  beer,  cyder,  fruit,  wild¬ 
fowl,  and  falmon  ;  and  its  mineral  waters  are  celebrated 
all  over  the  world. 

The  riches  of  this  county,  both  natural  and  acqui¬ 
red,  exceed  thole  of  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  Middle- 
fex  and  Yoiklhite  excepted.  The  woollen  manufac¬ 
ture  in  all  its  branches  is  carried  on  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  county  great  quantities 
of  linen  are  made.  If  to  tliefe  the  produce  of  various 
other  commodities  in  which  it  abounds  is  added,  the 
amount  of  the  whole  mull  undoubtedly  be  very  great. 
Its  foreign  trade  mud  alfo  be  allowed  to  be  very  exten- 
five,  when  it  is  confidered  that  it  has  a  large  trade  for 
fea  coal,  and  poffelTes,  befides  other  ports,  that  of  Brif- 
tol,  a  town  of  the  greateft  trade  in  England,  next  to 

^  Befides  fmall  ftreams,  it  is  well  watered  and  fupphed 
with  fifh  by  the  rivers  Severn,  Avon,  Parrel,  Fioome, 
Ax,  Torre,  and  Tone.  Its  greateft  hills  are  Mendip, 
Pouldon,  and  Quantock,  of  which  the  firT  abounds  111 
coal,  lead,  &c.  The  rivers  Severn  and  Parrel  breed  ve¬ 
ry  fine  falmon.  The  chief  town  is  Briftol. 

SOMER  PON,  an  ancient  town  in  Somerfetlhire, 
from  whence  the  county  derives  its  name.  It  is  123 
miles  from  London  ;  it  has  five  ftreets,  containing  251 
houfes,  which  are  moftly  built  of  the  blue  (tone  from 
the  ouarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  governed  by 
conftables,  and  has  a  hall  for  petty  fefiions.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  corn  is  confiderable,  and  it  has  feveral  fairs  for 
cattle.  The  church  has  what  is  not  very  frequent,  an 
oil  angular  tower  with  fix  bells.  N.  Lat.  5  1.4.  W.  Long. 

I,  n, 

SOMNAMBULI,  perfons  who  walk  in  their  deep. 
See  Sleepwalkers. 

SOMNER  (William),  an  eminent  Englifh  antiquary, 
was  born  at  Canterbury  in  1 606.  His  lirft  treatife  was 
The  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Archbifhop  Laud.  He  then  applied  himlelt  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  Saxon  language  ;  and  having  made  himielt 
mafter  of  it,  he  perceived  that  the  old  gloffary  prefixed 
to  Sir  Roger  Twifden’s  edition  of  the  laws  of  King 
Henry  I.  printed  in  1644,  was  faulty  in  many  places; 
he  therefore  added  to  that  edition  notes  and  obferva- 
tions  valuable  for  their  learning,  with  a  very  ufeful 
gloffary.  His  Treatife  of  Gavelkind  was  fimfhed  a- 
bout  1648,  though  not  publifhed  till  1660.  Our 
author  was  zealoufiy  attached  to  King  Charles  I.  and 
in  1648  he  publifhed  a  poem  on  his  fufferings  and 
death.  His  fkill  in  the  Saxon  tongue  led  him  to  in¬ 
quire  into  molt  of  the  European  languages  ancient  and 
modern.  He  affifted  Dugdale  and  Dodl'worth  in  com¬ 
piling  the  Monajl'tcon  /inglicanum.  His  Saxon  Dic¬ 
tionary  was  printed  at  Oxford  ill  1659.  He  died  111 
x66  9. 

SON,  an  appellation  given  to  a  male  child  confidered 
in  the  relation  he  bears  to  his  parents.  See  Parent 
and  Filial  Piety. 

SONATA,  inmufic,  a  piece  or  compofition,  intend- 
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In  confe-  ed'to  be  performed  by  inftruments  only;  in  which  fenfe 
it  Hands  oppofed  to  cantata,  or  a  piece  defigned  for  the  , 
voice.  See  Cantata. 

The  fonata  then,  is  properly  a  grand,  free,  humo¬ 
rous  compofition,  diverfified  with  a  great  variety  of  mo¬ 
tions  and  exprefiions,  extraordinary  and  bold  ftrokes,  fi¬ 
gures,  &c.  And  all  this  purely  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  compofer  ;  who,  without  confining  himfelf  to 
any  general  rules  of  counterpoint,  or  to  any  fixed  num¬ 
ber  or  meafure,  gives  a  loofe  to  his  genius,  and  runs 
from  one  mode,  meafure,  Sc c.  to  another,  as  he  thinks 
lit.  This  fpecies  of  compofition  had  its  rife  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  ;  thofe  who  have  moil  ex¬ 
celled  in  it  were  Baifani  and  Corelli.  We  have  fonatas 


Sonata* 

Sonchus. 


of  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  even  8  parts,  but  ufually 
they  are  performed  by  a  Angle  violin,  or  with  two  vio¬ 
lins,  and  a  thorough  bafs  for  the  harpliehord  ;  and  fre¬ 
quently  a  more  figured  bafs  for  the  bafs  viol,  &c. 

There  are  a  thoufand  different  fpecies  of  fonatas  5 
but  the  Italians  ufually  reduce  them  to  two  kinds.  Su~ 
onate  de  chiefa ,  that  is,  fonatas  proper  for  church  mufic, 
which  ufually  begin  with  a  grave  folemn  motion,  fuit- 
able  to  the  dignity  and  fanftity  of  the  place  and  the 
fervice,  after  which  they  ftrike  into  a  brifker,  gayer* 
and  richer  manner.  Thefe  are’  what  they  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  call  fonatas.  Suonate  de  camera ,  or  fonatas  for  the 
chamber,  are  properly  feriefes  of  feveral  little  pieces,  for 
dancing,  only  compofed  to  the  fame  tune.  They  ufually 
begin  with  a  prelude  or  little  fonata,  ferving  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  all  the  reft :  afterwards  come  the  allemand, 
pavane,  courant,  and  other  ferlous  dances  ;  then  jigs, 
gavots,  minuets,  chacons,  pafiecarlles,  and  other  gayer 
airs  :  the  whole  compofed  in  the  fame  tune  or  mode. 

SONCHUS,  sow-thistle,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  fyngenejia,  and  to  the  or¬ 
der  of  poly  gamut  aqualis  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyflem  ran¬ 
ged  under  the  49th  order,  Compofit*.  The  receptacle 
is  naked;  the  calyx  is  imbricated,  bellying  and  conical; 
the  down  of  the  feed  is  Ample,  feffile,  and  very  foft  ; 
the  feed  is  oval  and  pointed.  There  are  13  fpecies  ; 
the  maritimus,  paluftris,  frutieofus,  arvenfis,.  oleraceus, 
tenerrimus,  plumien,  alpmus,  floridanus,  fibiricus,  tata- 
ricus,  tuberofus,  and  canadeniis.  Four  of  thefe  are  na¬ 
tives  of  Britain. —  1 .  Paluftris ,  marfh  fow-thiftle.  The 
ftem  is  erecl,  from  fix  to  ten  feet  high,  branched  and 
hairy  towards  the  top  :  the  leaves  are  firm,  broad,  half 
pinnated,  ferrated,  and  (harp-pointed  ;  the  lower  ones 
fagittate  at  the  bafe  :  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  yellow, 
lar  re,  and  difperfed  on  the  tops  of  the  branches :  the 
calyx  is  rough.  It  is  frequent  in  marfties,  and  flowers 
in  July  or  Augufl. —  2.  Arvenjis,  corn  fow-thiflle.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  runcinate,  and  heart-fhaped  at  the 
bafe  ;  the  root  creeps  under  ground  ;  the  ftem  is  three 
or  four  feet  high,  and  branched  at  the  top.  It  grows 
in  corn-fields,  and  flowers  in  Auguft.— 3.  Oleraceus, 
common  fow-thiftle.  The  ftalk  is  fucculent,  piftular, 
and  a  cubit  high  or  more  ;  the  leaves  are  broad,  embra¬ 
cing  the  ftem,  generally  deeply  finuate-d,  fmooth  or 
prickly  at  the  edges  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow, 
numerous,  in  a  kind  of  umbel,  and  terminal ;  the  calyx 
is  fmooth.  It  is  frequent  in  wafte  places  and  cultivated 
grounds. — 4.  Alpinus ,  blue-flowered  fow-thiftle.  1  he 
ftem  is  ere&,  purplifh,  branched,  or  Ample,  from  three 

to  fix  feet  high  :  the  leaves  are  large,  fmooth,  and  finu- 

ated  5 
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ated  ;  the  extreme  fegment  large  and  triangular :  tlie 
flowers  are  blue,  and  grow  on  hairy  vifcid  pedicles,  in 
long  fpikes  :  the  calyx  is  brown.  This  fpecies  is  found 
in  Northumberland. 

SONG,  in  poetry,  a  little  campofition,  confiding  of 
eafv  and  natural  veries,  fet  to  a  tune  in  order  to  be  fung. 
See  Poetry,  n°  no. 

Song,  in  mufic,  is  applied  in  general  to  a  Tingle  piece 
of  mufic,  whether  contrived  for  the  voice  or  an  inltru- 
ment.  See  Air. 

Song  of  Birds ,  is  defined  by  the  honourable  Daines 
Barrington  to  be  a  fucceffion  of  three  or  more  different 
notes,  which  are  continued  without  interruption,  during 
the  fame  interval,  with  a  mufical  bar  of  four  crotchets 
in  an  adagio  movement,  or  whillt  a  pendulum  fwings 
four  feconds. 

It  is  affirmed,  that  the  notes  of  birds  are  no  more  in¬ 
nate  than  language  in  man,  and  that  they  depend  upon 
imitation,  as  far  as  their  organs  will  enable  them  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  founds  which  they  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  hearing  :  and  their  adhering  fo  fteadily,  even  in  a 
wild  date,  to  the  fame  fong,  is  owing  to  the  nedlings 
attending  only  to  the  inftru&ion  of  the  parent  bird, 
whild  they  difregard  the  notes  of  all  others  that  may 
perhaps  be  linging  round  them. 

Birds  in  a  wild  date  do  not  commonly  fing  above  10 
weeks  in  the  year,  whereas  birds  that  have  plenty  of 
food  in  a  cage  dug  the  greated  part  of  the  year  :  and 
we  may  add,  that  the  female  of  no  fpecies  of  birds  ever 
fings.  This  is  a  wife  provifion  of  nature,  becaufe  her 
fong  would  difcover  her  ned.  In  the  fame  manner,  we 
may  rationally  account  for  her  inferiority  in  plumage. 
The  faculty  of  linging  is  confined  to  the  cock  birds  ; 
and  accordingly  Mr  Hunter,  in  diffe&ing  birds  of  fe- 
veral  fpecies,  found  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx  to  be 
flronger  in  the  nightingale  than  in  any  other  bird  of 
the  fame  fize ;  and  in  all  thofe  indances,  where  he  dif¬ 
fered  both  cock  and  hen,  the  fame  mufcles  were  drong- 
er  in  the  cock.  To  the  fame  purpofe,  it  is  an  obferva- 
tion  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  a  capon  does 
not  crow. 

Some  have  aferibed  the  linging  of  the  cock-bird  in 
the  fpring  folely  to  the  motive  of*pleafing  his  mate  during 
incubation  ;  others,  who  allow  that  it  is  partly  for  this 
end,  believe  it  is  partly  ovying  alio  to  another  caufe,  viz. 
the  great  abundance  of  plants  and  infers  in  the  fpring, 
which,  as  well  as  feeds,  are  the  proper  food  of  Tinging 
birds  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Mr  Barrington  remarks,  that  there  is  no  indance  of 
any  linging  bird  which  exceeds  our  blackbird  in  fize; 
and  this,  he  fuppofes,  may  arife  from  the  difficulty  of 
its  concealing  itfelf,  if  it  called  the  attention  of  its  ene¬ 
mies,  not  only  by  its  bulk,  but  by  the  proportionable 
loudnefs  of  its  notes.  This  writer  farther  observes,  that 
fome  pafTages  of  the  fong  in  a  few  kinds  of  birds  corre- 
fpond  with  the  intervals  of  our  mufical  fcale,  of  which 
the  cuckoo  is  a  driking  and  known  indance ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  their  fong  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
mufical  fcale  $  partly,  becaufe  the  rapidity  is  often  fo 
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great,  and  it  lValfo  fo  uncertain  when  they  may  flop, 
that^  we  cannot  reduce  the  pafiages  to  form  a  mufical  ' 
bar  in  any  time  whatfoever ;  partly  alfo,  becaufe  the 
pitch*  of  mod  birds  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
mod  Thrill  notes  of  thofe  indruments  which  have  the 
greated  compafs  ;  and  principally,  becaufe  the  inter¬ 
vals  ufed  by  birds  are  commonly  fo  minute,  that 
we  cannot  judge  of  them  from  the  more  grofs  inter¬ 
vals  into  which  we  divide  our  mufical  o&ave.  TI113 
writer  apprehends,  that  all  birds  fing  in  the  fame  key  5 
and  in  order  to  difcover  this  key,  he  informs  us,  that 
the  following  notes  have  been  obferved  in  different  birds, 
.A,  B  fiat,  C,  D,  F,  and  C r  ;  and  therefore  £  only  19 
wanting  to  complete  the  fcale  :  now  thefe  intervals,  he 
fays,  can  only  be  found  in  the  key  of  F  with  a  fharp 
third,  or  that  of  G  with  a  flat  third  ;  and  he  fuppofes 
it  to  be  the  latter,  becaufe,  admitting  that  the  firlt  mu¬ 
fical  notes  were  learned  from  birds,  thofe  of  the  cuckoo, 
which  have  been  mod  attended  to,  form  a  flat  third, 
and  mod  of  our  compofitions  are  in  a  flat  third,  where 
mufic  is  Ample,  and  confifis  merely  of  melody.  Asa 
farther  evidence  that  birds  fing  always  in  the  fame  key, 
it  has  been  found  by  attending  to  a  nightingale,  as  well 
as  a  robin  which  was  educated  under  him,  that  the  notes 
reducible  to  our  intervals  of  the  octave  were  always  pre- 
cifely  the  fame. 

.  people,  who  have  not  attended  to  the  notes  of 
birds,  fuppole,  that  every  fpecies  fing  exadly  the  fame 
notes  and  paffages:  but  this  is  by  no  means  true;  though  it 
is  admitted  that  there  is  a  general  refemblance.  Thus  the 
London  bird-catchers  prefer  the  fong  of  the  Kemiffi  gold¬ 
finches,  and  Eflex  chaffinches  ;  and  feme  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale-fanciers  prefer  a  Surry  biid  to  thofe  of  Middlefex. 

Of  all  linging  birds,  the  fong  of  the  nightingale  has 
been  mod  univerfally  admired  :  and  its  fuperiority  (de¬ 
duced  from  a  caged  bird)  conlids  in  the  following 
particulars  ;  its  tone  is  much  more  mellow  than  that  of 
any  other  bird,  though  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  proper 
exertion  of  its  mufical  powers,  it  can  be  very  brilliant. 
Another  point  of  fuperiority  is  its  continuance  of  fon*r 
without  a  paufe,  which  is  fometimes  no  lefs  than  20  fe¬ 
conds;  and  when  refpiration  becomes  neceffary,  it  takes 
it  with  as  much  judgment  as  an  opera-finger.  The  Iky- 
lark  in  this  particular,  as  well  as  in  compafs  and  variety, 
is  only  fecond  to  the  nightingale.  The  nightingale  alfo 
lings  (if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed)  with  fuperior 
judgment  and  tade.  Mr  Barrington  has  obferved,  that 
his  nightingale,  which  was  a  very  capital  bird,  began 
foftly  like  the  ancient  orators  ;  referving  its  breath  to 
fwell  certain  notes,  which  by  thefe  means  had  a  moll 
Jidoniffiing  effeft.  This  writer  adds,  that  the  notes  of 
birds,  which  are  annually  imported  from  Afia,  Africa, 
and  America,  both  lingly  and  in  concert,  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  thofe  of  European  birds. 

The  following  table,  formed  by  Mr  Barrington,  a- 
gieeably  to  the  idea  ot  M.  de  Piles  in  edimating  the 
merits  of  painters,  is  deligned  to  exhibit  the  compara¬ 
tive  merit  of  the  Britiffi  Tinging  birds ;  in  which  20  ia 
fuppofed  to  be  the  point  of  abfolute  perfe&ion. 
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Sky -lark 
Wood-lark 
Titlark 
[Linnet 
Goldfinch 
Chaffinch 
Greenfinch 
Hedge-fparrow 
Aberdavine  or  fifkin 
Red-poll 
Thrufh 
[Blackbird 
Robin 
Wren 

Reed  fp arrow 
Black-cap,  or  Norfolk 

mock  nightingale 

SONN  A,  a  book  of  Mahometan  traditions,  which  all 
the  orthodox  muffulmen  are  required  to  believe. 

SONNERATIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  icojandria ,  and  to  the  order  of 
won  ■>  i  'a.  The  calyx  is  cut  into  fix  fegments  ;  the  pe¬ 
tals  are  fix  ;  the  capfule  is  multilocular  and  fucculent  ; 
and  the  cells  contain  many  feeds.  The  only  fpecies  is 
the  acida. 

SONNET,  in  poetry,  a  compofition  contained  in  1 4 
verfes,  m.  two  ftanzas  or  meafures  of  four  verfes  each, 
and  two  of  three,  the  eight  firft  verfes  being  all  in  three 
rhimes. 

SONNITES,  among  the  Mahometans,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  the  orthodox  muffulmen  or  true  believers ; 
in  oppofition  to  the  feveral  heretical  fe&s,  particularly 
the  Shiites  or  followers  of  Ali. 

SOOJU,  or  Soy.  See  Dolichos. 

SOONTAjBURDAR,  in  the  Eaft  Indies ;  an  at¬ 
tendant,  who  carries  a  filver  bludgeon  in  his  hand 
about  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  runs  before  the  pa¬ 
lanquin.  He  is  inferior  to  the  Chubdar  ;  the  propriety 
of  an  Indian  newaury  requiring  two  Soontaburdars  for 
every  Chubdar  in  the  train.  The  Chubdar  proclaims  the 
approach  of  vifitors,  &c.  He  generally  carries  a  large 
filver  ftaff  about  five  feet  long  in  his  hands :  and 
among  the  Nabobs  he  proclaims  their  praifes  aloud  as 
he  runs  before  their  palanquins. 

SOOT,  a  volatile  matter  arifing  from  wood  and  other 
fuel  along  with  the  fmoke  ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  fmokc 
itfelf  condenfed  and  gathered  to  the  fides  of  the  chim¬ 
ney.  Tho’  once  volatile,  however,  foot  cannot  be  again 
relolved  into  vapour  ;  but,  if  diftilled  by  a  ftrong  fire, 
yields  a  volatile  alkali  and  empyreumatic  oil,  a  confider- 
^ble  quantity  of  fixed  matter  remaining  at  the  bottom 
of  the  diddling  vefTel.  If  burnt  in  an  open  fire,  it 
flames  with  a  thick  fmoke,  whence  other  foot  is  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  ufed.as  a  material  for  making  fal  am¬ 
moniac,  and  as  a  manure.  See  Chemistry,  n°  796.; 
and  Agriculture,  n°  20- 

Scor-B/ack.  See  Colour- Making. 

SOPHI,  or  Sofi,  a  title  given  to  the  emperor  of 
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Perfia ;  importing  as  much  as  wife,  fage,  or  philo fo- 
pher.  ^ 

The  title  is  by  fome  faid  to  have  taken  its  rife  from 
a  young  fhepherd  named  Sophi,  who  attained  to  the 
crown  of  Perfia  in  1370^  others  derive  it  from  the/o- 
phoi  or  fages  anciently  called  magi.  Voffius  gives  a  dif¬ 
ferent  account  of  the  word  :  fophi  in  Arabic,  he  ob- 
ferves,  fignifies  wool ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  applied 
by  the  Turks  out  of  derifion  to  the  kings  of  Perfia 
ever  fince  Ifhmael’s  time  ;  becaufe,  according  to  their 
fcheme  of  religion,  he  is  to  wear  no  other  covering  on 
his  head  but  an  ordinary  red  woollen  fluff;  whence  the 
Perfians  are  alfo  called  he%elbafchs ,  q.  d.  red-heads.  But 
Bochart  affures  us,  that  fophi  in  the  original  Perfian 
language,  fignifies  one  that  is  pure  in  his  religion,  and 
who  prefers  the  fervice  of  God  in  all  things  :  and  de¬ 
rives  it  from  an  order  of  religious  called  by  the  fame 
name.  The  fophis  value  themfelves  on  their  illuftrious 
extra&ion.  They  arc  defeended  in  a  right  line  from 
Houffein,  fecond  fon  of  Ali,  Mahomet’s  coufin,  and  Fa¬ 
tima,  Mahomet’s  daughter. 

Sophis,  or  Sofees ,  a  kind  of  order  of  religious  among 
the  Mahometans  in  Perfia,  anfwering  to  what  are  other- 
wife  called  dervifes ,  and  among  the  Arabs  and  Indians 
faquirs.  Some  will  have  them  called  fophis  from  a  kind 
of  coarfe  camblet  which  they  wear  called fouf \  from  the 
city  Souf  in  Syria,  where  it  is  principally  maniffaClured* 
The  more  eminent  of  thofe  fophis  are  complimented 
with  the  title  fchiek ,  that  is,  reverend ,  much  as  in  Ro- 
mifh  countries  the  religious  are  called  reverend  fathers . 
Schiek  fophi,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Perfia,  was  the  founder,  or 
rather  the  refforer  of  this  order:  Ifhmael,  who  conquer¬ 
ed  Perfia,  was  himfelf  a  fophi,  and  greatly  valued  him- 
felf  on  his  being  fo.  He  chofe  all  the  guards  of  his 
perfon  from  among  the  religious  of  this  order;  and  would 
have  all  the  great  lords  of  his  court  fophis.  The  king 
of  Perfia  is  ftill  grandmafter  of  the  order;  and  the  lords 
continue  to  cuter  into  it,  though  it  be  now  fallen  under 
fome  contempt. 

SOPHISM,  in  logic,  a  fpecious  argument  having 
the  appearance  of  truth,  but  leading  to  falfehood.  So- 
phifrns  are  reduced  by  Ariffotle  into  eight  claffes,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  fo  juft  and  comprehenfive,  that  it  is  equally 
proper  in  prefent  as  in  former  times.  I .  fn:  ratio  eienchi , 
in  which  the  fophift  feems  to  determine  the  queftion, 
while  he  only  does  it  in  appearance.  Thus  the  queftion, 
“  Whether  excels  of  wine  be  hurtful?”  feems  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  proving,  that  wine  revives  the  fpirits  and 
gives  a  man  courage:  but  the  principal  point  is  here  kept 
out  of  fight;  for  ftill  it  may  be  hurtful  to  health,  to  for¬ 
tune,  and  reputation.  2.  Petitio  pnncipii ,  a  begging  of 
the  queftion,  or  taking  for  granted  that  which  remains 
to  be  proved,  as  if  any  one  fhould  undertake  to  prove 
that  the  foul  is  extended  through  all  the  parts  of  the 
body,  becaufe  it  refides  in  every  member.  This  is  af¬ 
firming  the  fame  thing  in  different  words.  3.  Reafon- 
ing  in  a  circle  ;  as  when  the  Roman  Catholics  prove  the 
Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God  by  the  authority  of 
the  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  church  from  the 
Scriptures.  4.  caufa  pro  caufa ,  or  the  affigning  of 
a  falle  caufe  to  any  effect.  Thus  the  fuppofed  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  was  applied  to  ex. 
plain  the  rifirig  of  water  in  a  pump  before  Galileo 
dtfeovered  that  it  was  owing  to  the  preffure  of  the 

atmo- 
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Sophifm  atmofphere  In  this  way  the  vulgar  aferibe  accidents 
„  .A-  to  divine  vengeance,  and  the  herefies  and  infidelity 
a°Ption  *  m<^dern  times  are  faid  to  be  owing  to  learning. 
(uJ-y — '  5*  Fal/acia  accldentis ,  in  which  the  fophift  reprefents 

I  what  is  merely  accidental  as  efiential  to  the  nature  of 

the  fubjeCt.  This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  and  is 
committed  by  the  Mahometans  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Mahometans  forbid  wine,  becaufe  it  is  fometimes 
the  occafion  of  drunkennefs  and  quarrels  ;  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  prohibit  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  be- 
.  caufe  it  has  fometimes  promoted  herefies.  6.  By  dedu¬ 
cing  an  liniverfal  affertion  from  what  is  true  only  in  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances,  and  the  reverfe  ;  thus  fome  men 
argue,  “  tranferibers  have  committed  many  errors  in 
copying  the  Scriptures,  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on.”  7.  By  afferting  any  thing  in  a  compound 
fenle  which  is  only  true  in  a  divided  fenfe;  fo  when  the 
Scriptures  allure  us,  that  the  worft  of  finners  may  be 
faved,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  fhall  be  faved  while 
they  remain  finners,  but  that  if  they  repent  they  maybe 
faved.  8.  By  an  abufe  of  the  ambiguity  of  words. 
Thus  Mr  Hume  reafons  in  his  Effay  on  Miracles : 
**  Experience  is  our  only  guide  in  reafoning  concerning 
matters  of  faCt  ;  now  we  know  from  experience,  that 
the  laws  of  nature  are  fixed  and  invariable.  On  the 
other  hand,  teftimony  is  variable  and  often  falfe;  there¬ 
fore  fince  onr  evidence  for  the  reality  of  miracles  refts 
folely  on  teftimony  which  is  variable,  and  our  evidence 
for  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  invariable, 
miracles  are  not  to  be  believed.”  The  fophillry  of  this 
reafoning  depends  on  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  expe- 
rience ,  which  in  the  firft  propofition  fignifies  the  ma¬ 
xims  which  we  form  fiom  our  own  obfervation  and  re¬ 
flection  ;  in  the  fecond  it  is  confounded  with  teftimo¬ 
ny  ;  for  it  is  by  the  teftimony  of  others,  as  well  as  our 
own  obfervation,  that  we  learn  whether  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  are  variable  or  invariable.  The  Eflay  on  Miracles 
may  be  recommended  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  fee  more 
examples  of  fophillry  ;  as  we  believe  molt  of  the  eight 
fpecies  of  fophifms  which  we  have  mentioned  are  well 
illuftrated  by  examples  in  that  elfay. 

SOPHIST,  an  appellation  affumed  in  the  early  pe¬ 
riods  of  Grecian  hiftory  by  thofe  who  devoted  their 
time  to  the  Itudy  of  fcience.  This  appellation  appear¬ 
ing  too  arrogant  to  Pythagoras,  he  declined  it,  and 
wilhed  to  be  called  a phtlofopher  ;  declaring  that,  though 
he  could  not  confider  himfelf  as  a  wife  man,  he  was  indeed 
a  lover  of  wifdom.  True  wifdom  and  modefty  are  ge¬ 
nerally  united.  The  example  of  Pythagoras  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  every  man  of  eminence  ;  while  the  name  So - 
phijl  was  retained  only  by  thofe  who.  with  a  pomp  of  words 
made  a  magnificent  difplay  of  wifdom  upon  a  very  flight 
foundation  of  knowledge.  Thofe  men  taught  an  arti¬ 
ficial  ftruCture  ol  language,  and  a  falfe  method  of  rea¬ 
foning,  by  which,  in  argument,  the  worfe  might  be  made 
to  appear  the  better reafon  (fee  Sophism).  In  Athens 
they  were  long  held  in  high  repute,  and  fupported,  not 
only  by  contributions  from  their  pupils,  but  by  a  regu¬ 
lar  falary  from  the  flute.  They  were  among  the  bit- 
tereft  enemies  of  the  iliuftrious  Socrates,  becaufe  he  em¬ 
braced  every  opportunity  of  expofmg  to  contempt  and 
ridicule  their  vain  pretenfions  to  fuperior  knowledge, 
and  the  pernicious,  influence  of  their  doCtrines  upon  the 
tafte  and  morals  of  the  Athenian  youth. 

SOPHISTICATION,  tke  mixing  of  any  thing 


with  what  is  not  genuine ;  a  practice  too  common  in  Sophocles* 
the  making  up  of  medicines  for  fale ;  as  alfo  among  y**— J 
vintners,  diftillers,  and  others,  who  are  accufed  of  fo- 
phifticating  their  wines,  fpirits,  oils,  &c.  by  mixing 
with  them  cheaper  and  coarfer  materials  ;  and  in  many 
cafes  the  cheat  is  carried  on  fo  artfully  as  to  deceive  the 
belt  judges. 

SOPHOCLES,  the  celebrated  Greek  tragic  poet, 
the  fon  of  Sophilus  an  Athenian,  was  born  at  Co- 
lonr.,  and  educated  with  great  attention.  Superior  vi¬ 
gour  and  addrefs  in  the  exercifes  of  the  palellra,  and 
fkill  in  mufic,were  the  great  accomplifhments  of  young 
men  in  the  Hates  of  Greece.  In  thefe,  Sophocles  ex¬ 
celled  ;  nor  was  lie  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  the  beauty  of 
his  perfon.  He  was  alfo  inftruCted  in  the  noblelt  of  all 
Iciences,  civil  polity  and  religion  ;  from  the  firft  of 
thefe  he  derived  an  nnfhaken  love  of  his  country,  which 
he  ferved  in1  fome  embaflies,  and  in  high  military  com¬ 
mand  with  Pericles  ;  from  the  latter  he  was  imprefied 
with  a  pious  reverence  for  the  gods,  manifefted  by  the 
inviolable  integrity  of  his  life.  But  his  ftudies  were 
early  devoted  to  the  tragic  mufe  ;  the  fpirit  of  Efchy- 
lus  lent  a  fire  to  his  genius,  and  excited  that  noble  emu¬ 
lation  which  led  him  to  contend  with,  and  fometimes  to 
bear  away  the  prize  from,  his  great  mailer.  He  wrote 
43  tragedies,  of  which  7  only  have  efcaped  the  ravages 
of  time  :  and  having  teftified  his  love  of  his  country  by 
refufing  to  leave  it,  though  invited  by  many  kings  ; 
and  having  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  efteem  and  affec¬ 
tion  ©f  his  fellow-citizens,  which  neither  the  gallant  ac¬ 
tions  and  fublime  genius  of  Efchylus,  nor  the  tender 
fpirit  and  philofophic  virtue  of  Euripides,  could  fecure 
to  them,  he  died  in  the  91ft  year  of  his  age,  about  406 
years  before  Chrift.  'The  burial-place  ot  his  anceftor3 
was  at  Dccelia,  which  the  Lacedemonians  had  at  that 
time  feized  and  fortified  ,*  but  Lyfander,  the  Spartan 
chief,  permitted  the  Athenians  to  inter  their  deceafed 
poet  ;  and  they  paid  him  all  the  honours  due  to  his  love 
of  his  country,  integrity  of  life,  and  high  poetic  excel¬ 
lence.  Efchylus  had  at  once  feized  the  higheft  poll  of 
honour  in  the  field  of  poetry,  the  true  fublime  ;  to  that 
eminence  his  claim  could  not  be  difputed.  Sophocles 
had  a  noble  elevation  of  mind,  but  tempered  with  fo 
fine  a  tafte,  and  fo  chaftened  a  judgment,  that  he  never 
paffed  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Under  his  conduct, 
the  tragic  mufe  appeared  with  the  chafte  dignity  of  fome- 
lioble  matron  at  a  religious  folemnity  ;  harmony  is  in 
her  voice,  and  grace  in  all  her  motions.  From  him  the 
theatre  received  fome  additional  embellifhments  ;  and 
the  drama  the  introduction  of  a  third  fpeaker,  which 
made  it  more  aClive  and  more  interefting;  but  his  diftin- 
guifhed  excellence  is  in  the  judicious  difpolition  of  the 
fable,  and  fo  nice  a-  connection  and  dependence  of  the 
parts  on  each  other,  that  they  all  agree  to  make  the 
event  not  only  probable,  but  even  lieceflary.  This  is  pe- 
culiaily  admirable  in  his  “  CE dipus  King  of  Thebes 
and  in. this  important  point  he  is  far  fuperior  to  every 
other  dramatic  writer. 

'  The  ingiatitudeof  the  children  of  Sophocles  is  welf 
known.  They  wilhed  to  become  immediate  mafters  of 
their  father’s  poffeflions  and  therefore  tired  of  his 
long  li  e,  they  accufed  him  before  the  Areopagus  of 
infanity.  The  only  defence  the  poet  made  was  to  read 
his  tragedy  of  CEdipus  at  Colonos,  which  lie  had  lately 
finifhed  5  and  then  he  alked  his  judges,  whether  the  aa- 
2-  thor 
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Sophora  thor  of  fuch  3  performance  could  be  taxed  with  infa- 
Sorhus  nity  •  The  fat^er  uPon  this  was  acquitted,  and  the  chil- 
>  oi  nis.  '  ^ren  returned  home  covered  with  fhame  and  confu- 
fion.  The  feven  tragedies  of  Sophocles  which  Hill  re¬ 
main,  together  with  the  Greek  Scholia  which  accom¬ 
pany  them,  have  been  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Johnfon, 
and  into  Englifh  by  Dr  Franklin  and  Mr  Potter. 

SOPHORA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  decandria ,  and  to  the  order  of  mono - 
gy?iia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
3 2d  order,  Papdionace*.  The  calyx  is  quinquedentate 
and  gibbous  above  :  the  corolla  is  papilionaceous  ;  the 
wings  being  of  the  fame  length  with  the  vexillum:  the 
feed  is  contained  in  a  legumen.  There  are  1 6  fpecies  ; 
the  tetraptera,  micropliylla,  flavefcens,  alopecureides,  to- 
mentofa,  occidentalis,  capenfis,  aurea,  japonica,  geniltoi- 
des,  auftralis,  tinftoria,  alba,  lupinoides,  biflora,  andhir- 
futa. 

SOPORIFIC,  or  Soporiferous,  a  medicine  that 
produces  fleep.  Such  are  opium,  laudanum,  the  feed 
of  poppies,  Sec .  The  word  is  formed  from  the  Latin 
fopor  “  deep.”  The  Greeks  in  place  of  it  ufe  the  word 
hypnotic. 

SORBONNE,  or  Sordon,  the  houfe  or  college  of 
the  faculty  of  theology  eftablifhed  in  the  univerfity  of 
Paris.  It  was  founded  in  1252  by  St  Louis,  or  rather 
by  Robert  de  Sorbon  his  confeffor  and  almoner,  firft  ca¬ 
non  of  Cambray,  and  aftei  wards  of  the  church  of  Paris; 
■who  gave  his  own  name  to  it,  which  he  himfelf  took 
from  the  village  of  Sorbon  or  Serbon,  near  Sens,  where 
he  was  born.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  1250  ;  queen 
Blanche,  in  the  abfence  of  her  hufband,  furnifhing  him 
with  a  houfe  which  had  formerly  been  the  palace  of 
Julian  the  apoftate,  of  which  fome  remains  are  ftill 
feen.  Afterwards  the  king  gave  him  all  the  houfes  ,be 
had  in  the  fame  place,  in  exchange  for  fome  others. 
The  college  has  been  fince  magnificently  rebuilt  by  the 
cardinal  de  Richelieu.  The  defign  of  its  inftitution  was 
for  the  life  of  poor  ftudents  in  divinity.  There  are 
lodgings  in  it  for  3  6  do&ors,  who  are  faid  to  be  of  the 
fociety  of  the  Sorbonne ;  thofe  admitted  into  it  without 
being  doftors,  are  faid  to  be  of  the  hofpitality  of  the  Sor- 
lonne.  Six  regent  do&ors  formerly  held  lectures  every 
day  for  an  hour  and  a  half  each  ;  three  in  the  morning, 
and  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Sorbonne,  is  alfo  ufed  in  general  for  the  whole  fa¬ 
culty  of  theology  at  Paris ;  as  the  affemblies  of  the 
whole  body  are  held  in  the  houfe  of  the  Sorbonne  ; 
and  the  bachelors  of  the  other  houfes  of  the  facul¬ 
ty,  as  the  houfe  of  Navarre,  See .  come  hither  to  hold 
their  forbonnique,  or  adl  for  being  admitted  do&or  in 
divinity. 

SORBUS,  SERVICE-TREE,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  icofandria ,  and  to  the 
order  of  trigynia.  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  the  petals 
are  five  ;  the  berry  is  below  the  flower,  foft  and  con¬ 
taining  three  feeds.  There  are  three  fpecies  ;  the  au- 
cuparia,  domeilica,  and  hebrida. 

1.  The  aucuparia ,  mountain-afh,  quicken-tree,  quick- 
beam,  or  roan-tree,  rifes  with  a  ftraight  uptight  flem 
and  regular  branching  head,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high 
or  more,  covered  with  a  fmootli  greyifh  brown  bark; 
pinnated  leaves  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of  long,  narrow,  fer- 
rated  folioles,  and  an  odd  one,  fmooth  on  both  fides ; 
and  large  umbellate  clutters  of  white  flowers  at  the  fides 
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and  ends  of  the  branches,  fucceeded  by  clutters  of  fine 
red  berries,  ripe  in  autumn  and  winter.  There  is  a  va-t  °rccI^ 
riety  with  yellow  ftriped  leaves.  This  fpecies  grows  wild  ^ 
in  many  parts  of  this  ifiand  in  mountainous  places, 
woods,  and  hedge-rows,  often  growing  to  the  fize  ot  tim¬ 
ber;  and  is  admitted  into  moft  ornamental  plantations,  for 
the  beauty  of  its  growth,  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit ;  the 
latter,  in  particular,  being  produced  in  numerous  red 
large  bunches  all  over  the  tree,  exhibit  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  in  autumn  and  winter,  till  devoured  by  the  birds,  . 
efpecially  the  blackbird  and  thrufh,  which  are  fo  allured 
by  this  fruit  as  to  flock  from  all  parts  and  feed  on 
it  voracioufly.—  In  the  ifiand  of  Jura  the  juice  of 
the  berries  is  employed  as  an  acid  for  punch.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  tree  was  in  high  efteem  with  the  Druids; 
for  it  is  more  abundant  than  any  other  tree  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  thofe  Druidical  circles  of  ftones,  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  North  Britain.  It  is  ftill  believed  by  fome  per- 
fons,  that  a  branch  of  this  tree  can  defend  them  from 
enchantment  or  witchcraft.  Even  the  cattle  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  preferved  by  it  from  danger.  The  dairy-maid 
drives  them  to  the  fummer  paftures  with  a  rod  of  the 
roan-tree,  and  drives  them  home  again  with  the  fame. 

In  Strathfpey,  we  are  told,  a  hoop  is  made  of  the  wood 
of  this  tree  on  the  1  ft  of  May,  and  all  the  fheep  and 
lambs  are  made  to  pafs  through  it. 

2.  The  domejiica ,  or  cultivated  fervice-tree,  with  eat¬ 
able  fruit,  grows  with  an  upright  ftem,  branching  30 
or  40  feet  high  or  more,  having  a  brownifh  bark,  and 
the  young  fhoots  in  fummer  covered  with  a  mealy  down ; 
pinnated  leaves  of  eight  or  ten  pair  of  broadifh  deeply 
lenated  lobes  and  an  odd  one,  downy  underneath,  and 
large  umbellate  clutters  of  white  flowers  at  the  fides  and 
ends  of  the  blanches,  fucceeded  by  bunches  of  large, 
fie  (by,  edible  red  fruit,  of  various  fhapes  and  fizes. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  warm  parts  of 
Europe,  where  its  fruit  is  ufed  at  table  as  a  defert,  and 
it  is  cultivated  here  in  many  of  our  gardens,  both  as  a 
fruit-tree  and  as  an  ornament  to  diverfify  hardy  planta¬ 
tions. 

3.  The  hebrida ,  or  mongrel  fervice  tree  of  Gothland, 
grows  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high ;  it  has  half-pinnated 
leaves,  very  downy  underneath  ;  and  clutters  of  white 
flowers,  fucceeded  by  bunches  of  round  reddifh  berries 
in  autumn. 

SORCERY,  or  Magic;  the  power  which  fome 
perfons  were  formerly  fuppofed  to  poflefs  of  command¬ 
ing  the  devil  and  the  infernal  fpirits  by  fkill  in  charms 
and  invocations,  and  of  Toothing  them  by  fumigations. 
Sorcery  is  therefore  to  be  diftinguiihed  from  witchcraft; 
an  art  which  was  fuppofed  to  be  pra&ifed,  not  by  com¬ 
manding  evil  fpirits,  but  by  compadt  with  the  devil. 

As  an  inftance  of  the  power  of  bad  fmells  over  demons 
or  evil  fpirits,  we  may  mention  the  flight  of  the  evil 
fpirit  mentioned  in  Tobit  into  the  remote  parts  of  E- 
gypt,  produced,  it  is  faid,  by  the  fmell  of  the  burnt 
liver  of  a  fifh  Lilly  informs  us,  that  one  Evans  ha¬ 
ving  railed  a  fpirit  at  the  requett  of  Lord  Bothwell  and 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  forgetting  a  fumigation,  the 
fpirit,  vexed  at  the  dilappointment,  pulled  him  with¬ 
out  the  circle,  and  carried  him  from  his  houfe  in  the 
Minories  into  a  field  near  Batterfea  Caufeway. 

King  James,  in  his  Damonolog.a ,  has  given  a  very 
full  account  of  the  art  of  forcery.  “Two  piincipal 
things  (fays  he)  cannot  well  in  that  errand  be  wanted: 
l  holy 
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Sprccry.  holy  water  (whereby  the  deviil  mockes  the  papifts),  and 
v~J  fome  prefent  of  a  living  thing  unto  him.  There  are 
like  wife  certaine  daies  audhoures  that  they  obferve  in  this 
purpofe.  Thefe  things  being  all  ready  and  prepared, 
circles  are  made,  triangular,  quadrangular,  round,  dou¬ 
ble,  or  fmgle,  according  to  the  forme  of  the  apparition 
they  crave.  When  the  conjured  fpirit  appeares,  which 
will  not  be  while  after  many  circumdances,  long  prayers, 
and  much  muttering  and  mnrmuriiigs  of  the  conjurors, 
like  a  papid  pried  difpatching  a  hunting  made  -  how 
foone,  I  fay,  he  appeares,  if  they  have  miffed  one  jote  of 
all  their  rites ;  or  if  any  of  their  feete  once  flyd  over 
the  circle,  through  terror  of  his  fearfull  apparition,  he 
.paies  himfelf  at  that  time,  in  his  ownehand,  of  that  due 
debt  which  they  ought  him,  and  otherwife  would  have 
dclaied  longer  to  have  paied  him  :  I  mean,  he  carries  , 
them  with  him,  body  and  foule.”  How  the  conjurors 
made  triangular  or  quadrangular  circles,  his  majefty  has 
not  informed  us,  nor  does  he  feem  to  imagine  there  was 
any  difficulty  in  the  matter.  We  are  therefore  led  to 
fuppofe,  that  he  learned  his  mathematics  from  the  fame 
fyftem  as  Dr  Sacheverell,  who,  in  one  of  his  fpeeches 
or  fermons,  made  ufe  of  the  following  fimile  :  “  They 
concur  like  parallel  lines,  meeting  in  one  common  cen¬ 
tre.” 

.  Another  mode  of  confulting  fpirits  was  by  the  beryl, 
by  means  of  a  fpeculator  or  feer  ;  who,  to  have  a  com¬ 
plete  fight,  ought  to  be  a  pure  virgin,  a  youth  who  had 
not  known  woman,  or  at  lead  a  perfon  of  irreproach¬ 
able  life  and  purity  of  manners.  The  method  of  fuch 
confutation  is  this  :  The  conjuror  having  repeated  the 
meceffary  charms  and  adjurations,  with  the  litany  or  in¬ 
vocation  peculiar  to  the  fpirits  or  angels  lie  willies  to 
call  (for  every  one  lias  his  particular  form),  the  feer 
looks  into  a  crydal  or  beryl,  wherein  lie  will  fee  the 
anfwer,  reprefented  either  by  types  or  figures  ;  and 
fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  will  hear  the  angels  or 
fpirits  fpeak  articulately.  Their  pronunciation  is,  as 
Lilly  fays,  like  the  Irifh,  much  in  the  throat.  Lilly 
deferibes  one  of  thefe  beryls  or  cry  dais.  It  was,  he 
fays,  as  large  as  an  orange,  fet  in  filver,  with  a  crofs  at 
the  top,  and  round  about  engraved  the  names  of  the 
angels  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel.  A  delineation  of 
another  is  engraved  in  the  frontifpiece  to  Aubery’s 
'Mifctilanies. 

Thefe  forcerers  or  magicians  do  not  always  employ 
their  art  to  do  mifehief;  but,  on  the  contrary,  frequent¬ 
ly  exert  it  to  cure  difeafes  inflitded  by  witches  ;  to  dif- 
cover  thieves  ;  recover  dolen  goods ;  to  foretel  future 
events,  and  the  date  of  abfent  friends.  On  this  account 
they  are  frequently  called  white  witches .  Sec  Magic, 
Witchcraft,  Sc c. 

Our  forefathers  were  drong  believers  when  they 
cna&ed,  by  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  8.  all  witchcraft 
and  forcery  t*o  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy;  and 
again,  by  datute  1  Jac.  I.  c.  12.  that  all  perfons  invo* 
Ling  any  evil  fpirit;,  or  confulting,  covenanting  with, 
entertaining,  employing,  feeding,  or  rewarding  any  evil 
.fpirit ;  or  taking  up  dead  bodies  from  their  graves  to 
bd  ufed  in  any  witchcraft,  forcery,  charm,  or  inchant- 
ment ;  or  killing  or  otherwife  hurting  any  perfon  by 
fuch  infernal  arts ;  fhould  be  guilty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  and  fuller  death.  And  if  any  perfon 
fhould  attempt  by  forcery  to  difeover  hidden  treafure, 
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or  to  redore  dolen  goods,  or  to  provoke  unlawful  love,  Sorer, 
or  to  hurt  any  man  or  bead,  though  the  fame  were  not  *7" 
effe&ed,  he  or  (he  fhould  fuffer  imprifonment  and  pil¬ 
lory  for  the  tird  offence,  and  death  for  the  fecond. 

Thefe  a£ts  continued  in  force  till  lately,  to  the  terror 
of  all  ancient  females  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  many  poor 
wretches  were  facrifieed  thereby  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
neighbours  and  their  own  illufions,  not  a  few  having 
by  foine  means  or  other  confeffed  the  fa&  at  the  gal¬ 
lows.  But  all  executions  for  this  dubious  crime  are  now 
at  an  end  ;  our  legiflature  having  at  length  followed 
the  wife  example  of  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  who 
thought  proper  bylin  edi£l  to  redrain  the  tribunals  of 
judice  from  receiving  informations  of  withcraft.  And 
accordingly  it  is  with  us  enabled,  by  datute  9  Geo.  11, 
c.  5.  that  no  profecution  (hall  for  the  future  be  carried 
011  againd  any  perfon  for  conjuration,  witchcraft,  for-, 
eery,  or  inchantment :  But  the  mifdemeanor  of  peifona 
pretending  to  ufe  witchcraft,  tell  fortunes,  or  difeover 
dolen  goods,  by  fkill  in  the  occult  fciences,  is  dill  de- 
fervedly  puniihed  with  a  year's  imprifonment,  and  dand- 
ing  four  times  in  the  pillory. 

SOREX,  the  Shrew,  in  natural  hiilory ;  a  genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  mammalia ,  and  or¬ 
der  of fer#.  It  has  two  long  fore-teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  which  are  divided  into  two  points  ;  in  the  lower 
jaw  are  two  ©r  four  fore-teeth,  the  two  middle  ones,  in 
the  latter  cafe,  being  fhorter  than  the  others  :  On  each 
fide  in  both  jaws  are  two  or  more  tuffs  :  The  grinders 
are  knobbed.  The  animals  of  this  genus  have  in  general 
thick  clumfy  bodies,  and  live  toe3  on  each  of  their  feet ; 
the  head  refembles  that  of  the  mole,  being  thick  at  the 
fore-head,  much  elongated,  and  ending  in  a  conical 
fnout,  and  having  very  fmall  eyes  ;  in  other  circumftan- 
ces  of  general  figure  they  refemble  the  murine  tribe  of 
quadrupeds.  They  burrow  in  the  ground,  fome  ipe* 
pes  living  modly  about  the  fides  of  waters  ;  and  mod 
of  them  feeding  on  worms  and  infers.  There  are  16 
fpecies  ;  of  which  the  mod  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  araneus ,  or  held  fhrew-moufe,  with  ffiort 
rounded  ears  ;  eyes  fmall,  and  almod  hid  in  the  fur  ; 
nbfe  long  and  flender,  upper  part  the  longed;  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  brownifh  red  ;  belly  of  a 
dirty  white  ;  length  from  nofe  to  tail,  two  inches  and  a 
half ;  tail  one  and  a  half.  Inhabits*  Europe:  lives  in  old 
walls  and  heaps  of  dones,  or  holes  in  the  earth  ;  is  fre¬ 
quently  near  hay-ricks,  dung-hills,  and  neceffary-houfes ; 
lives  on  corn,  infe&s,  and  any  filth  ;  is  often  obferved 
rooting  in  orduie  like  a  hog  ;  from  its  food,  or  the 
places  it  frequents,  has  a  difagreeable  fmell ;  cats  will 
kill,  but  not  eat  it :  it  brings  four  or  five  young  at  a 
time.  The  ancients  believed  it  was  injurious  to  cattle; 
an  error  now  detected.  There  feems  to  be  an  annual 
mortality  of  thefe  animals  in  Augud,  numbers  being 
then  found  dead  in  the  paths. 

2.  The  fodiens,  or  water-fhrew,  has  a  long  fiender 
nofe;  very  minute  ears;  very  fmall  eyes,  hid  in  the 
fur  ;  colour  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body 
black  ;  throat,  bread  and  belly,  of  a  light  alh-colour  ; 
beneath  the  tail,  a  triangular  duffy  fpot ;  much  larger 
than  the  lad  ;  length,  from  nofe  to  tail,  three  inches 
three  quarters  ;  tail,  two  inches.  Inhabits  Europe  : 
long  fmee  known  in  England,  but  lod  till  May  1768, 
when  it  was  discovered  in  the  fens  near  Revelley  Ab- 

4  H  bey, 
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Smites  bey,  Llncolnfhire  ;  burrows  In  the  banks  near  the  wa¬ 
ll  ter  5  is  called  by  the  fenmen  the  blind-moufe . 

"  01  r€  '  ,  3.  The  minutus,  or  minute  fhrew,  has  a  head  near  as 

big  as  the  body  :  very  (lender  nofe  ;  broad  (hort  naked 
tars;  whifkers  reaching  to  the  eyes;  eyes  (mall,  and 
capable  of  being  drawn  in  ;  hair  very  fine  and  fhining  ; 
grey  above,  white  beneath  ;  no  tail ;  the  lead  of  qua¬ 
drupeds,  according  to  Linmeus.  Inhabits  Siberia;  lives 
in  a  nefl  made  of  lichens,  in  fomc  moift  place  beneath 
the  roots  of  trees ;  feeds  on  feeds,  digs,  runs  fwiftly, 
and  has  the  voice  of  a  bat. 

4.  The  tucan,  or  Mexican  (hr ew,  has  a  (harp  nofe  ; 
ftaall  round  ears  ;  without  fight ;  two  long  fore-teeth 
above  and  below  ;  thick,  fat,  and  fle(hy  body  ;  (hort 
legs,  fo  that  the  belly  almoft  torches  the  ground;  long 
crooked  claws  ;  tawny  hair  ;  (hort  tail  ;  length,  from 
*iofe  to  tail,  nine  inches.  Inhabits  Mexico  ;  burrows, 
and  makes  fuch  a  number  of  cavities,  that  travellers  can 
fcarce  tread  with  fafety  ;  if  it  gets  out  of  its  hole,  does 
not  know  how  to  return,  but  begins  to  dig  another ; 
grows  very  fat,  and  is  eatable  ;  feeds  on  roots,  kidney- 
beans,  and  other  feeds.  M.  de  Buffbn  thinks  it  a  mole; 
but  it  feems  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  genus  of 
forex. 

SORITES,  in  logic,  a  fpecies  of  reafoning  in  which 
a  great  number  of  propofitions  are  fo  linked  together, 
that  the  predicate  of  the  one  becomes  continually  the 
fubjeft  of  the  next  following,  till  at  laft  a  conclufion  is 
formed  by  bringing  together  the  fubjedl  of  the  firft  pro- 
pofition  and  the  predicate  of  the  laft.  Such  was  that 
merry  argument  of  Themiftocles,  to  prove  that  his  little 
fbn  under  ten  years  old  governed  the  whole  world. 
Thus  :  My  fon  governs  his  mother;  his  motlyer  me;  I  the 
Athenians  ;  the  Athenians  the  Greeks  ;  Greece  commands 
Europe  ;  Europe  the  whole  world :  therefore  my  fon  com - 
mands  the  whole  world .  See  Logic,  n*  96,  97. 

SORNING,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  N°  clxxxvi. 

3°. 

SORREL,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  the  rumex,  which 
grows  in  paftures  and  meadows,  and  is  well  known.  The 
natives  of  Lapland  boil  large  quantities  of  the  leaves  in 
water,  and  mix  the  juice  when  cold  with  the  milk  of 
their  rein-deers  which  they  efteem  an  agreeable  and 
wholefome  food.  The  Dutch  are  faid  to  cultivate  this 
plant  for  its  ufefulnefs  in  the  dyeing  of  woollen  cloths 
black  ;  and  we  know  that  by  meahs  of  the  common 
broad-leaved  forrel  an  excellent  black  colour  is,  in 
many  places  of  Scotland,  given  to  woollen  fluffs  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  copperas.  As  this  mode  of  dyeing 
does  not  in  the  fmalleft  degree  injure  the  texture 
4>f  the  cloth,  which  continues  to  the  laft  foft  and  filky, 
without  that  hardnefs  to  the  touch  which  it  acquires 
when  dyed  black  by  means  of  copperas,  our  readers  will 
probably  thank  us  for  the  following  receipt,  with  which 
we  have  beep  favoured  by  a  learned  phyfician : 

Let  the  (luff  to  be  dyed  be  well  wafhed  with  foap 
and  water,  and  afterwards  completely  dried.  Then  of 
the  common  broad-leaved  forrel  boil  as  much  as  (hall  make 
an  acid  deco&ion  of  fufficient  quantity  to  let  the  fluff 
to  be  dyed  lie  in  it  open  and  eafy  to  be  ftirred.  The 
greater  quantity  of  forrel  that  is  ufed,  the  better  will 
the  colour  be  $  and  therefore  if  the  pot  or  cauldron  will 
not  hold  enough  at  once,  when  part  has  bean  fufiicient- 
\y  boiled,  it  mull  be  taken  out  and  wrung,,  and  a  freftt 


quantity  be  boiled  in  the  fame  juice  or  deco&ion.  Whtft  5or*e! 
the  liquor  is  made  fnfficiently  acid,  drain  it  from  the  s  J] 
forrel  through  a  fieve,  put  the  cloth  or  yarn  into  it,  and  .  °ri 
let  it  boil  for  two  hours,  llirring  it  frequently.  If  (lock¬ 
ings  be  among  the  (luff  to  be  dyed,  it  will  be  expe¬ 
dient,  after  they  have  been  an  hour  in  the  boiling  li¬ 
quor,  to  turn  them  infide  out,  and  at  the  end  of  tint 
fecond  hour  let  the  whole  be  poured  Into  a  tub  or  any 
other  vcffel.  The  pot  or  cauldron  mull  then  be  wafh¬ 
ed,  and  water  put  into  it,  with  halt  a  pound  of  log¬ 
wood  chips  for  every  pound  of  dry  yarn  or  cloth.  The 
logwood  and  water  fhould  boil  (lowly  for  four  hours  ; 
and  then  the  cloth  or  yarn  being  wrung  from  the  four 
liquor,  and  put  into  the  logwood  deco&ion,  the 
whole  mull  be  differed  to  boil  (lowly  for  four  hours, 
(lockings,  if  there  be  any,  being  turned  infide  out  at 
the  end  of  two  hour3.  Of  this  laft  deco&ion  there  muft 
as  of  the  former  be  enough  to  let  the  cloth  lie  open  and 
eafy  to  be  ftirred  while  boiling.  At  the  end  of  the  font 
hours  the  cloth  muft  be  taken  out,  and  among  the  boil¬ 
ing  liquor,  firft  removed  from  the  fire,  muft  be  poured  a 
Scotch  pint  or  Englifh  gallon  of  flale  urine  for  every 
pound  of  dry  cloth  ©r  other  fluff  to  be  dyed.  When 
this  compound  liquor  has  been  ftirred  and  become  cold, 
the  cloth  muft  be  put  into  it  and  differed  to  remain  well 
covered  for  12  hours,  and  then  dried  in  the  (hade;  after 
which,  to  divefl  it  of.  fmell  or  any  other  impurity,  it  may 
be  wafhed  in  cold  water,  and  diied  for  ufe. 

Wood-SoRREL ,  in  botany.  See  Oxalis. 

SoRRFL-Colour ,  in  the  manege,  is  a  reddifh  colour, 
generally  thought  to  be  a  fign  of  a  good  horfe. 

SORRENTO,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  with  an  archbifliop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  in  a  pe- 
ninfula,  on  the  bay  of  Naples,  at  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  fame  name,  17  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Naples. 

It  is  the  birth-place  of  Torquato  Taffo.  E.  Long.  14, 

24.  N.  Lat.  40.  36. 

SORTILEGE  ( Sortilegium ) ,  a  fpecies  of  divination 
performed  by  means  of  fortes  or  lots. 

The  fortes  Prenejlinx ,  famous  in  antiquity,  confided 
in  putting  a  number  of  letters,  or  even  whole  words, 
into  an  urn ;  and  then,  after  (baking  them  together, 
they  were  thrown  ©n  the  ground ;  and  whatever  fen- 
tences  could  be  made  out  from  them,  conflituted  the 
anfwer  of  the  oracle.  To  this  method  of  divination 
fucceeded  that  which  has  been  called  the  fortes  Home - 
rianx  and  fortes  Virgilian* ,  a  mode  of  inquiring  into  fu¬ 
turity,  which  undoubtedly  took  its  rife  from  a  genera! 
cuftom  of  the  oracular  priefts  of  delivering  their  anfwers 
in  verfe  ;  it  fubfifled  a  long  time  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  and  being  from  them  adopted  by  the  Chri- 
ftians,  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  fuccefiion  of  centuries 
that  it  became  exploded.-  Among  the  Romans  it  con¬ 
fided  in  opening  fome  celebrated  poet  at  random,  and 
among  the  Chriftians  the  Scriptures,  and  drawing,  from 
the  firft  paffage  which  prefented  itfelf  to  the  eye,  a 
prognoftic  of  what  would  befal  one’s  felf  or  others, 
or  dire&ion  for  conduft  when  under  any  exigency* 

There  is  good  evidence  that  this  was  none  of  the  vulgar 
errors;  the  greateft  perfons,  philofophers  of  the  beft 
repute,  admitted  this  fuperftition.  Socrates,  when  in- 
prifon,  hearing  this  line  of  Homer, 

Within  three  days  I  Phthia’s  fhore  (hall  fee, 

immediately 
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SfVtl’ege.  immediately  faid,  within  three  days  I  {ball  be  out  of  the 
worjj  .  gathering  it  from  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word  Phthia ,  which  in  Greek  is  both  the  name  of  a 
country  and  fignifies  corruption  or  death.  This  pre- 
didion,  addreffed  to  iEfchinus,  was  not  eafily  forgotten, 
as  it  was  verified. 

When  this  fuperftition  paffed  from  Paganifm  into 
Chriflianity,  the  Chriftians  had  two  methods  of  confut¬ 
ing  the  divine  will  from  the  Scriptures ;  the  one,  ca- 
fually,  to  open  the  divine  writings,  and  take  their  di¬ 
rection,  as  above-mentioned;  the  other,  to  go  to  church 
with  a  purpofe  of  receiving,  as  a  declaration  of  the  will 
of  heaven,  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  which  were  fing- 
ing  at  the  inftant  of  one’s  entrance. 

This  unwarrantable  pradiee  of  inquiring  into  future 
ty  prevailed  very  generally  in  England  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  prefent  century  ;  and  fometimes  the  books 
ot  Scripture,  and  fometimes  the  poems  of  Virgil,  were 
confulted  for  oracular  refponfes.  One  remarkable  in- 
ilance  is  that  of  King  Charles  I.  who  being  at  Oxford 
during  the  civil  wars,  went  one  day  to  fee  the  public 
library,  where  he  was  fhowed,  among  other  books,  a 
Virgil  nobly  printed  and  exquifitely  bound.  The  lord 
Falkland,  to  divert  the  king,  would  have  his  majefty 
make  a  trial  of  his  fortune  by  the  Sortes  Virgilian* . 
Whereupon  the  king  opening  the  book,  the  period 
which  happened  to  come  up  ivas  this  : 


Soicriz 

II 

Sound. 


•  Mntll 
lib.  xi. 


At  hello  audacis  populi  vexatus,  et  armtsy 
Fintbus  extorrisy  compkxu  avulfus  lull , 

Auxilium  imploret  ;  videaique  indtgna  fuorurn 
F unera ;  nec9  cum  fe  fuh  leges  pads  ini  qua 
Fradiderat,  regno  aut  optata  luce  fraatur  ; 

Sed  cad  at  ante  diem ,  tnediaque  inhumatus  arena . 

uEneid.  lib.  iv. 

Yet  let  a  race,  untamed  and  haughty  foes, 

His  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppofe; 
Oppreffed  with  numbers  in  the  unequal  field, 

His  men  difeouraged,  and  himfelf  expelled, 

Let  men  for  fuccour  fue  from  place  to  place, 

Torn  from  his  fubjeds,  and  his  fon’s  embrace  : 
Firft  let  him  fee  his  friends  in  battle  flain, 

And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain  ; 

And  when  at  length  the  cruel  war  fhall  ceafe, 

On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace. 

F'lor  let  him  then  enjoy  fupreme  command, 

But  fall  untimely  by  fome  hoftile  hand, 

And  lie  unburied  on  the  barren  fand. 

Lord  Falkland  obferving  that  the  king  was  concern¬ 
ed  at  this  accident,  would  hkewife  try  his  own  fortune 
in  the  fame  manner,  hoping  he  might  fall  upon  fome 
paflage  that  would  have  no  relation  to  his  cafe,  and 
thereby  divert  the  king’s  thoughts  from  any  imprefiion 
which  the  other  might  have  upon  him  ;  but  the  place 
he  Humbled  upon  was  as  much  fuited  to  his  deftiny  as 
the  other  had  been  to  the  king’s  ;  being  the  lamenta¬ 
tion  of  Evander  for  the  untimely  death  of  his  foil  Pal¬ 
las  *  :  for  this  lord’s  eld  eft  fon,  a  young  man  of  an 
amiable  charader,  had  been  flain  in  the  firft  battle  of 
N  ewbury. 

We  have  ourfelves  known  feveral  wliofe  devotion  has 
not  always  been  regulated  by  judgment  purfue  this  me¬ 
thod  of  divination ;  and  have  generally  obferved,  that 
the  confequcnce  has  been  deipair  or  prefumption.  To 
*uch  we  beg;  leave  to  recommend  one  paflage  in  Scrip- 
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ture  which  will  never  difappomt  them :  Thou J!m!t  not 
tempt  the  Ford  thy  God, 

SOTERIA,  in  antiquity,  facriflces  offered  to  the 
gods  for  delivering  a  perfon  from  danger ;  as  alfo  poe¬ 
tical  pieces  compofed  for  the  fame  purpofe* 

SOUEISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Lower  Charente,  and  late  territory  of  Saintonge.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Charente,  22  miles  fouth  of  Rochelle, 
in  W.  Long.  1.2.  N.  Lat.  45.  57. 

SOUGH,  among  miners,  denotes  a  paflage  dug  un¬ 
der  ground,  to  convey  off  waters  from  mines.  See 
Mine. 

SOVEREIGN,  in  matters  of  government,  is  applied 
to  the  fupreme  mag ift rate  or  magift rates  of  an  indepen. 
dent  government  or  ftate ;  becaufe  their  authority  is  only 
bounded  by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  laws  of  the  flate  i 
fuch  are  kings,  prince*,  & c.  See  Prerogative,  &c. 

Sovereign  Po*wer9  or  Sovereignty ,  is  the  power  of 
making  laws ;  for  wherever  that  power  refides,  all 
others  muft  conform  to  it,  and  be  direded  by  it, 
whatever  appearance  the  outward  form  and  admini- 
ftration  of  the  government  may  put  on.  For  it  is  at 
any  time  in  the  option  of  the  legiflature  to  alter  that 
form  and  adminiftration  by  a  new  edid  or  rule,  and 
to  put  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  whatever  hands 
it  pleafes  :  and  all  the  other  powers  of  the  ftate  mnfl 
obey  the  legislative  power  in  the  execution  of  their  fe¬ 
veral  fundions,  or  elfe  the  conftitution  is  at  an  end. 

In  our  conftitution  the  law  aferibes  to  the  king  the  at-  Blaelf. 
tribute  of  fovereignty  :  but  that  is  to  be  underftood  in 
a  qualified  fenfc,  /.  e.  as  fupreme  magiftrate,  not  as  foie 
legiflator;  as  the  legiflative  power  is  veiled  in  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  not  in  any  of  the  three  ellates 
alone. 

SOU.  See  Sol. 

SOUL,  the  principle  of  perception,  memory,  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  volition,  in  man ;  which,  ftnee  the  carlieft 
era  of  philofophy,  has  furnifhed  queftions  of  difficult  in- 
veftigation,  and  materials  of  keen  and  important  con- 
troverfy  (fee  Metaphysics,  Part  III.  chap.  ii.  iii.  m 
v.  ;  and  Resurrection,  n9  42—48.)  In  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary’and  Philofophi- 
cal  Society  of  Manchefler,  the  reader  will  find  a  very- 
valuable  paper  by  Dr  Farrier,  proving,  by  evidence  ap¬ 
parently  complete,  that  every  part  of  the  brain  has  been 
injured  without  affecting  the  ad  of  thought.  An 
abridgment  of  that  memoir  would  weaken  its  reafon- 
ing  ;  which,  built  on  matters  of  fad  and  Experience* 
appears  to  us  to  have  fhaken  the  modern  theory  of  the 
Materialifts  from  its  very  foundation. 

Soul  of  Brutes .  See  Brutes. 

SOUND,  in  phyfics,  is  a  term  of  which  it  would  be 
prepofterous  to  offer  any  definition,  as  it  may  almoft  bt  * 

faid  to  exprefs  a  Ample  idea  :  But  when  we  confider  it 
as  a  ^sensation,  and  ftill  more  when  we  confider  it  a s 
a  perception,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  de- 
feription  of  it  ;  becaufe  this  mulL  involve  certain  rela¬ 
tions  of  external  things,  and  certain  trains  of  events  in 
the  material  world,  which  make  it  a  proper  objed  of 
philofophical  difeuflion.  Sound  is  that  primary  infor¬ 
mation  which  we  get  of  external  things  by  means  of 
the  fenfe  of  hearing.  This,  however,  does  not  explain 
it :  for  were  we  in  like  manner  to  deferibe  our  fenfe  of 
bearing,  we  fhould  frnd  ourfelves  obliged  to  fay,  that  it 
is  the  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  found.  Languages 
4  H  2  are 
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SmiH.  are  not  the  invention  ot.philoiophers  5  and  we  muit  not  ponderous  volumes  with  nonfenfe  and  error.  It 

expert  pricihon,  even  in  the  fimpldl  cafes.  Our  me-  ftrange,  however,  that  this  Ihould  be  the  eitedt  or  a 
thods  of  .expreffing  the  information  given  us  by  our  great  and  a  faccefsful  ftep'm  philofophy:  But  the  ran  t 
different  fenfes  are  not  fimilar,  as  a  philofopher,  cau-  is  in  the  philofophers,  notin  the  fcience.  ISothing  can 
tioufly  contriving  language,  would  make  them.  We  be  more  certain  than  the  account  which  Newton  has 
have  no  word  to  expvefs  the  primary  or  generic  objedt  given  oF  the  propagation  of  a  certain  clals  ol  unduLa- 
oF  our  fenfc'of  feeing;  for  \ve  believe,  that  even  the  tions  in  aiielaftic.  fluid.  .  But  this  procedure  or  nature 
vulgar  confidtr  light  as  the  medium,  hut  not  the  objedl.  cannot  be  leen  with  diilin&nefs  and  precifion  by  any 
This  is  certainly  the  cafe  (how  juflly  we  do  not  fay)  but  well-informed  mathematicians.  They  alone  can 
vjth  the  philofopher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  refl  with  unfhaken  confidence  on  the  concluiions  legiti- 
fmell,  found,  and  perhaps  tafte,  are  conceived  by  mod:  mately  deduced  from  the  Newtonian  theorems  ;  ana 
yer fons  as  expreffing  the  immediate  obje&s  of  the  fenfes  even  they  can  infure  fuccefs  only  by  treading  with  t  e 
of  fmelling,  hearing,  and  tailing.  Smell  and  found  are  moff  fcrupulous  caution  the  fleps  of  this  patient  pinto-. 

}>  aft  ily  conceived  as  feparatc  exiftences,  and  as  mediums  fppher.  But  few  have  done  this*,  and  we  may  veru 
cf  information  and  of  intercourfe  with  the  odoriferous  ture  to  fay,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  thofe  uho  einp  oy 
and  founding  bodies  ;  and  it  is  only  the  very  cautious  the  Newtonian  do&rines  of  elaitic  undulations  lor  the 
philofopher  who  d if lingui flies  between  the  fmell  which  explanation  of  other  phenomena  have  taken  thetrou  e* 
he  feels  and  the  perfume  which  fills  the  room.  Thofe  or  indeed  were  able,  to  go  through  the  fteps  of  the  lun- 
c»f  the  ancients,  therefore,  who  taught  that  founds  were  damentai  proportion  (Prin.  II.  5<N  See.)  But  the  ?<?- 
beings  wafted  through  the  air,  and  felt  by  our  ears,  ncral  refults  aie  fo  plain,  and  admit  ol  fuch  lmpremvs 
fhould  not,  even  at  this  day,  be  confidered  as  auk  ward  illuflration,  that  they  draw  the  afTent  or  the  molt  care- 
rbfervers  of  nature.  It  has  required  the  long,  patient,  lefs  reader ;  and  all  imagine  that  they  underitand  the 
and  fagacious  confideration  of  the  moil  penetrating  ee-  explanation,  and  perceive  the  whole  procedure  ol  na- 
mules,  from  Zeno  the  ftoic  to  Sir  lfaac  Newton/  to  ture.  Emboldened  therefore  by  this  luccefsful  itep  in 
di  [cover  that  what  we  call  found,  the  immediate  external  philofophy,  they,  without  hefitation,/<mry  fimilar  inter- 
obi  eel  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing,  is  nothing  but  a  particu-  mediums  in  other  cafes  ;  and  as  air  has  been  Found  to 
lar  agitation  of  the  parts  of  furrounding  bodies,  a&ing  be  a  vehicle  for  found,  they  have  fuppofed  that  feme 
bv  mechanical  impulfe  on  our  organs;  and  that  it  is  not  thing  which  they  call  ether,  fomehovv  lefemb  ing  air,  is 
any  feparate  being,  nor  even  a  fpecific  quality  inherent  the  vehicle  of  vifion.  Others  have  proceeded  fauher, 
in  any  particular  thing,  by  which  it  can  affedl  the  or-  and  have  held  that  ether,  or  another  iomething  like  air, 
gan,  as  we  fuppofe  with  refpeft  to  a  perfume,  but  is  the  vehicle  of  feniation  in  general,  from  the  organ  to 
merely  a  mode  of  exigence  competent  to  every  atom  of  the  brain  :  nay,  we  have  got  a  great  volume  called  A 
matter.  And  thus  the  description  which  we  propofed  Theory  of  Man,  where  all  our  fenfations^  emotions, 
to  give  of  found  mud  be  a  defeription  of  that  Hate  of  affections,  thoughts,  and  purpofes  or  volitions,  are  laid 
external  contiguous  matter  which  is  the  cau/e  of  found,  to  be  fo  many  vibrations  of  another  fomethuig  equa  y 
It  is  not  therefore  prefatory  to  any  theory  or  fet  of  unfecn,  gratuitous,  and  incompetent ;  and,  to  01  own  all, 
do&rines  on  this  fubjedl ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  this  exalted  do£lrine,  when  logically  profecuted,  mult 
fum  or  re  full  of  them  all.  terminate  in  the  difeovery  of  thofe  vibrations  which 

To  difeover  this  ftate  of  external  body  by  which,  pervade  all  others,  and  which  conititute  what  we  have 
without  any7  farther  intermedium  of  fubftance  or  of  ope-  been  accuftomed  to  venerate  by7  the  name  Deit  y.  Such 
ration,  it  affeCls  our  fenfitive  faculties,  muff  be  conk-  rnuji  be  the  termination  of  this  philosophy ;  and  a  truly 
dered  as  a  great  ftep  in  fcience.  It  will  fliow  us  at  pliilofophical  differtation  on  the  attributes  ot  the  Divine 
f  leall  one  way  by  which  mind  and  body  may  be  con-  Being  can  be  nothing  elfe  than  an  accurate  defcuption  of 
neCled.  It  is  fuppofed  that  we  have  attained  this  know-  thefe  vibrations  !  f 

ledge  with  refpeCt  to  found.  Our  fuccefs,  therefore,  is  This  is  not  a  needlefs  and  declamatory  rhaplody.  Ir 
a  very7  pleafing  gratification  to  the  pliilofophic  mind.  It  the  explanation  of  found  can  be  legitimately  transferred 
is  ftill  more  important  in  another  view  :  it  has  encou-  to  thofe  other  clafles  of  phenomena,  thefe  are  certain 
raged  us  to  make  fimilar  attempts  in  other  cafes,  and  refults ;  and  if  fo,  all  the  difeoveries  made  by  Newton 
has  fupplied  us  with  a  fa£l  to  which  an  ingenious  mind  are  but  the  glimmerings  of  the  morning,  when  compa- 
can  eaiily  fancy  fonrething  analogous  in  many  abftrufe  red  with  this  meridian  fplendor.  But  if,  on  the  other 
operations  of  nature,  and  thus  it  enables  us  to  give  fome  hand,  found  logic  forbids  us  to  make  this  transference 
fort  of  explanation  of  them.  Accordingly  this  life  has  of  explanation,  we  muff  continue  to  believe,  for  a  little 
been  mofl  liberally  made  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  while  longer,  that  mind  is  fomething  different  from  vi- 
found  ;  and  there  is  now  fcarcely  any  phenomenon,  ei-  brating  matter,  and  that  no  kind  of  ofcillations  will  con- 
ther  of  matter  or  mind,  that  has  not  been  explained  in  ftitute  infinite  wifdom. 

a  manner  fomewhat  fimilar.  But  we  are  forry  to  fay  It  is  of  immenfe  importance  therefore  to  underhand 
that  thefe  explanations  have  done  no  credit  to  philofo-  thoroughly  this  do&rine  of  found,  that  we  may  fee 
phy.  They  are,  for  the  molt  part,  ftrongly  marked  clearly  and  precifely7  in  what  it  confifts, .  what  are  the 
with  that  precipitate  and  fe-lf- conceited  impatience  phenomena  of  found  that  are  fully  explained,  what  are 
which  has  always  chara&erifed  the  inveftigations  con-  the  data  and  the  affumptions  on  which  the  explanations 
du&ed  folely  by  ingenious  fancy7.  The  confequences  proceed,  arid  what  is  the  precife  mechanical  Jad  m  which 
of  this  procedure  have  been  no  lefs  fatal  to  the  progrefs  it  terminates.  For  this,  or  a  fa6l  perfe6My  fnnilar,  mull 
cf  true  knowledge  in  modern  times  than  in  the  fcliools  terminate  every  explanation  which  we  deiive  from  this 
of  ancient  Greece;  and  the  ethereal  philofophers  of  this  by  aualogy,  however  perfedl  the  analogy  may  be.  This 
age,  like  the  followers  of  Ariftotk  of  old?  have  filled  previous  knowledge  mull  be  completely  poffeffed  by  eve- 
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«urd.L.  ry  perfiin  who  pretends  to  explain  other  phenomena  in  a 
>"vrn"T  *  fimilar  manner.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  able  to 
fay  what  claffes  of  phenomena  will  admit  of  the  expla¬ 
nation  :  and,  when  all  this  is  done,  his  explanation  is 
ft  ill  an  hypothejis ,  till  he  is  able  to  prove,  from  other  in¬ 
disputable  iources,  the  exiftence  and  agency  of  the  fame 
thing  analogous  to  the  elailic  fluid,  from  which  all  is 
borrowed. 

Such  coniiderations  would  juilify  us  for  confidering 
with  great  attention  the  nature  of  found.  But  a  work 
like  this  will  not  give  room  for  a  full  difcufiion  ;  and 
we  mult  refer  our  readers  to  the  writers  who  treat  it 
more  at  large.  Much  curious  information  may  be  got 
from  the  pains-taking  authors  of  the  Iaft  century  ; 
fuch  as  Lord  Bacon;  Kircher;  Merfennus ;  CafTerius  in 
his  great  work  De  Voce  et  A 1uditu\  Perrault  in  his  Dif* 
Jerfation  du  Bruit  ;  Muffenbroek  in  his  great  Syilem  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  in  3  vols  +to  ;  and  in  his  Effats  de 
Phyjiqus  ;  and  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  phyfiolo- 
gifts  of  the  prefent.  age,  We  alfo  refer  to  what  has 
been  faid  by  us  in  the  article  Acoustics. 

#  At  prefent  therefore  we  mull  content  ourfelves  with 
giving  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the  fpeculations  of  philofophers 
on  this  fubjed,  tracing  out  the  Heps  by  which  we  have 
arrived  at  the  knowledge  which  we  have  ol  it.  We  ap¬ 
prehend  this  to  be  oi  great  importance  ;  becaufe  it 
fhpws  us  what  kind  of  evidence  we  have  for  its  truth, 
and  the  paths  which  we  mull  fliun  if  we  wilh  to  pro¬ 
ceed  farther:  and  we  trull  that  the  prog  refs  which  we 
have  made  will  appear  to  be  fo  real,  and  the  object  to 
be  attained  fo  alluring  to  a  truly  philofophical  mind, 
that  men  of  genius  will  be  incited  to  exert  their  utmoll 
efforts  to  pafs  the  prefent  boundaries  of  our  real  pro- 
grefs. 

In  the  infancy  of  philofophy,  found  was  held  to  be  a 
feparate  exigence,  fomething  which  would  be,  although 
no  hearing  animal  exiiled.  I  his  was  conceived  as  waft¬ 
ed  through  the  air  to  ouf  organ  of  hearing,  which  it 
was  fuppofed  to  affect  in  a  manner  refembling  that  in 
winch  out  nollrils  are  affeded  when  they  give  us  the 
ienlation  of  fmell.  It  was  one  of  the  Platonic  species, 
fitted  for  exciting  the  intelledual  fpecies,  which  is  the 
immediate  objed  of  the  foul’s  contemplation. 

Yet,  even  in  thofe  early  years  of  fcience,  there  were 
fome,  and,  in  particular,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the 
ftoic  fchool,  who  held  that  found,  that  is,  the  caufe  of 
found,  was  only  the  particular  motion  of  external  grofs 
matter,  propagated  to  the  ear,  and  there  producing"  that 
agitation  ot  the  organ  by  winch  the  foul  is  immediate¬ 
ly  affeded  with  the  fenfation  of  found.  Zeno,  as  quo¬ 
ted  by  Diogenes  Laertius*,  fays,  Hearing  is  produced 
by  the  air  which  intervenes  bet -ween  the  thing  founding 
and  the  ear.  The  air  is  agitated  in  a  Ipherical  form, 
and  moves  off  in  waves,  and  jails  on  the  ear,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  water  in  a  ciilern  undulates  in  circles  when 
a  flone  has  been  thrown  into  it.”  The  ancients  were  not 
remarkable  for  preeifion,  either  of  conception  or  argu¬ 
ment  in  their  difcuflions,  and  they  were  contented  with 
a  general  and  vague  view  of  things.  Some  followed  the 
i  latonic  notions,  and  many  the  opinion  of  Zeno,  but 
without  any  farther  attempts  to  give  a  diflindt  conception 
oi  the  explanation,  or  to  compare  it  with  experiment. 

iSutin  later  times,  during  the  ardent  refearches  in 
the  laic  century  mto  the  phenomena  of  nature,  this  be- 
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came  an  interefting  fubjed  of  inquiry.  The  invention  Sovuf*. 
of  the  air-pump  gave  the  firft  opDortunity  of  deciding 
by  experiment  whether  the  elaitic  undulations  of  air 
were  the  caui'es  of  louud:  and  the  trial  fully  ellablifhed 
this  point ;  for  a  bell  rung  in  vacuo  gave  no  found,  and 
one  rung  in  condenfed  air  gave  a  very  loud  one.  It 
was  therefore  received  as  a  dodrine  in  general  phyfics 
that  air  was  the  vehicle  of  found. 

i he  celebrated  Galileo,  the  parent  of  mathematical 
philofophy,  dilcovered  the  nature  of  that  connedion  be¬ 
tween  the  lengths  of  mufical  cords  and  the  notes  which 
they  produced,  which  had  been  obferved  by  Pythago- 
ras,  or  learned  by  him  in  his  travels  in  the  call,  and 
which  he  made  the  foundation  of  a  refined  and  beauti¬ 
ful  fcience,  the  theory  of  mulic.  Galileo  Ihowcd,  that 
the  real  connection  lubfilled  between  the  tones  and  the 
vibrations  of  thefe  cotds,  and  that  their  different  degrees 
of  acuteuefs  correfponded  to  the  different  frequency  of 
their  vibrations.  I  he  very  elementary  and  familiar  de- 
monftration  which  he  gave  of  this  connection  did  not 
latisfy  the  curious  mathematicians  of  that  inquifitive 
age,  and  the  mechanical  theory  of  mufical  cords  was 
profecuted  to  a  great  degree  of  refinement.  In  the 
epurfe  of  this  inveftigation,  it  appeared  that -the  cord 
vibrated  in  a  manner  precifely  fimilar  to  a  pendulum  vi¬ 
brating  in  a  cycloid.  It  mull  therefore  agitate  the  air 
contiguous  to  it  in  the  lame  manrer  ;  and  thus  there  is 
a  particular  kind  of  agitation  which  the  air  can  receive 
and  maintain,  which  is  veiy  intereltin£. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  took  up  this  quellion  as  worthy  of 
his  notice;  and  endeavoured  to  afeertafn  with  mathe¬ 
matical  preeifion  the  mechanifm  of  this  particular  clafs 
of  undulations,  and  gave  us  the  fundamental  theorems 
concerning  the  undulations  of  elaftic  fluids,  which  make 
the  47,  Sc c.  propofitions  of  Book  II.  of  his  Principles 
of  Natural  Philoiophy.  They  have  been  (perhaps  haf- 
tdy  )  confidered  as  giving  the  fundamental  do&riues  con¬ 
cerning  the  propagation  of  found.  They  are  therefore 
given  in  this  work  in  the  article  Acoustics  ;  and  a 
variety  of  fa&s  are  narrated  in  the  article  Pneumatics, 
to  ftiow  that  fuch  undulations  a  dually  obtain  in  the  air 
of  our  atmofphere,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  fet  of 
phenomena  of  found  which  precifely  tally  or  correfpond 
to  all  the  mechanical  ciicumilances  of  thefe  undulations. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  anatom  ills  and  phyfiologifls  were 
bufily  employed  in  examining  the  ffru&nre  of  our  or¬ 
gans  of  hearing.  Impreffed  with  the  validity  of  this 
dodrine  of  aerial  undulations  being  the  caui'es  of  found, 
their  refearches  were  always  directed  with  a  view  to  dif- 
cover  thofe  circumltances  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  ear 
which  rendered  it  an  organ  iufceptible  of  agitations 
from  this  caufe  ;  and  they  difeovered  many  which  ap¬ 
peared  as  contrivances  for  making  it  a  drum,  on  which 
the  aerial  undulations  fiom  without  mull  make  verv  for¬ 
cible  impulfes,  fo  as  to  produce  very  fonorous  undula¬ 
tions  in  the  air  eoutained  in  it.  Thefe  therefore  they 
confidered  as  the  immediate  objects  of  fenfation,  or  the 
immediate  caufes  of  found. 

But  fome  anatomiils  faw  that  this  would  not  be  a  full 
account  of  the  matter :  for  after  a  drum  is  agitated,  it 
has  done  all  that  it  can  do  ;  it  has  produced  a  noife. 

But  a  farther  procefs  goes  on  in  our  ear ;  There  is 
behind  the  membrane,  which  is  the  head  of  this  drum 
a  curious  mechanifm,  which  communicates  the  agitations 
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of  the  membrane  (the  only  tiling*  aCled  on  by  the  un~ 

'  delating  air)  to  another  chamber  of  mod  lingular  con- 
ftrudion,  where  the  auditory  nerve  is  greatly  expanded. 
They  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  organ  called  the 
drum  does  not  a£t  as  a  drum,  hut  in  fome  other  way.  In¬ 
deed  it  feems  bad  logic  to  fuppofe  that  it  a&s  as  a  drum 
merely  by  producing  a  noife.  This  is  in  no  refpeCl  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  noile  produced  out  of  the  e£r;  and  if  it 
is  to  he  heard  as  a  noife,  we  nnift  have  another  ear  by 
-which  it  may  be  heard,  and  this  ear  muft  be  another 
Juch  drum  ;  and  this  mull  have  another,  and  fo  on  for 
ever.  It  is  like  the  inaccurate  notion  that  vifion  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  pi&ure  on  the  retina,  Thefe  ana- 
tomifls  attended  therefore  to  the  ftru&ure.  Here  they 
obferved  a  prodigious  unfolding  of  the  auditory  nerve 
•of  the  ear,  which  is  curioufly  diflributed  through  every 
part  of  this  cavity,  lining  its  Tides,  hung  acrofs  it  like  a 
curtain,  and  fending  off  fibres  in  every  direction,  fo  ag 
to  leave  hardly  a  point  of  it  unoccupied.  They  thought 
the  machinery  contained  in  the  drum  peculiarly  fitted 
for  producing  undulations  of  the  air  contained  in  this 
labyrinth,  and  that  by  thefe  agitations  of  the  air  the 
contiguous  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  impelled, 
-and  that  thus  we  get  the  fenfation  of  found. 

The  cavity  intervening  between  the  external  air  and 
this  inner  chamber  appeared  to  thefe  anatoinifls  to  have 
no  other  ufe  than  to  allow  a  very  free  motion  to  the 
Jlapes  or  little  piflon  that  is  employed  to  agitate  the  air 
in  the  labyrinth.  This  piUon  condenfes  on  a  very  fmall 
furface  the  impulfe  which  it  receives  from  a  much  lar¬ 
ger  furface,  '{trained  by  the  malleus  oil  the  entry  of  the 
tympanum,  on  purpofe  to  ffcceive  the  gentle  agitations 
of  the  external  air  in  the  outer  canal.  This  membra¬ 
nous  furface  could  not  be  agitated,  unlefs  completely 
detached  from  every  thing  round  it  ;  therefore  all  ani¬ 
mals  which  have  this  mechanifm  have  it  iu  a  cavity 
containing  only  air.  But  they  held,  that  nature  had 
even  taken  precautions  to  prevent  this  cavity  from  a6t- 
ing  as  a  drum,  by-malting  it/sf  fueh  an  irregular  ram¬ 
bling  form  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  cavity  of  a  fymme- 
trical  fhape,  like  a  veffel,  but  rather  refembles  the  ram¬ 
bling  holes  and  blebs  which  are  often  feen  in  a  piece  of 
bread,  fcattered  through  the  fubflance  of  the  cranium, 
a^id  communicating  with  each  other  by  fmall  paffages. 
The  whole  of  thefe  cavern  ulas  are  lined  with  a  foftifh 
membrane,  which  Hill  farther  unfits  this  cavity  for  pro¬ 
ducing  found.  This  reafoning  is  fpecious,  but  not  very 
conclufive.  We  might  even  aflert,  that  this  anfra&uous 
form,  with  narrow  paffages,  is  well  fitted  for  producing 
jioife.  If  we  place  the  ear  clofe  to  the  fmall  hole  in 
the  fide  of  a  military  drum,  we  fhall  hear  the  fmallefl 
tap  of  the  drumflick  like  a  violent  blow.  The  lining 
of  the  cavern  ulas  is  nervous,  and  may  therefore  be  flrong- 
ly  affe&ed  in  the  numerous  narrow  paffages  between  the 
•cells. 

While  thefe  fpecwlations  were  going  on  with  refpe& 
tp  the  ear  of  the  breathing  animals,  obfervations  were 
©ccafionally  made  on  other  animals,  Rich  as  reptiles, 
ferpents,  and  fifhes,  which  give  undoubted  indications 

hearing ;  and  many  very  familiar  fads  were  obferved 
<?r  recolle&ed,  where  founds  are  communicated  through 
or  by  means  of  foil’d  bodies,  or  by  water;  therefore, 
without  inquiring  how  or  by  what  kind^of  mechanifm 
it  is  brought  about,  it  became  a  very  general  belief 
2tfiong  phyfidogifts,  that  all  fifhes,  and  perhaps  all  ani- 


mah  hear,  and  that  water  in  particular  ?s  a  vehicle  of 
found.  In  1767  or  1768  the  writer  of  this  article,  at 
the  fuggefiion  of  the  late  profefTor  of  aflronomy  in  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow,  made  an  experiment  in  a  lake  in 
that  neighbourhood,  by  ftriking  a  large  hand-bell  under 
water,  and  heard  it  very  diflin&ly  and  flrongly  when 
his  head  wa3  plunged  in  the  water  at  the  diflance  of 
more  than  1  200  feet.  Many  experiments  are  mention¬ 
ed  by  Kircher  and  others  on  the  communication  of 
found  through  folid  bodies,  fuch  as  mails,  yards,  and 
other  long  beams  of  dry  fir,  with  fimilar  refults.  Dr 
Monro  has  publifhed  a  particular  account  of  very  cu¬ 
rious  experiments  on  the  propagation  of  found  through 
water  in  his  Differtation  on  the  Phyfiology  of  Fifhes  ; 
fo  that  it  now  appears  that  air  is  by  no  means  the  only 
vehicle  of  found. 

In  1760  Cotunni  publifhed  his  important  difeovery, 
that  the  labyrinth  or  inmofl  cavity  of  the  ear  in  animals 
is  completely  filled  with  water.  This,  after  fome  coa¬ 
ted,  lias  been  completely  demonllrated  (fee  in  parti¬ 
cular  Meckel  Junior  de  Labyrinth!  Auris  Contends ,  Ar- 
gentor,  I  777),  and  it  feems  now  to  be  admitted  by 
all. 

This  being  the  cafe,  our  notions  of  the  immediate 
caufe  of  found  mufl  undergo  a  great  revolution,  and  a 
new  refearch  muft  be  made  into  the  way  in  which 
the  nerve  is  affe&ed :  for  it  is  not  enough  that  we 
fubflitute  the  undulations  of  water  for  thole  of  air  in 
the  labyrinth.  The  well  informed  mechanician  will  fee 
at  once,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  agitations  of  the  nerve 
will  be  greatly  increafed  by  this  fubflitution  ;  for  if  wa¬ 
ter  be  perfectly  elaflic  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
undulatory  agitation  which  it  receives,  its  effeCl  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  fpecific  gravity :  and  this  fa 
confirmed  by  an  experiment  very  eafily  made.  Immerfe 
a  table-bell  in  water  contained  in  a  large  thin  glafs  vef¬ 
fel.  Strike  it  with  a  hammer.  The  found  will  be 
heard  as  if  the  bell  had  been  immediately  ftruck  on  the 
fides  of  the  vefTel.  The  filling  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear  with  water  is  therefore  an  additional  mark  of  the 
wifdom  of  the  Great  Artift.  But  this  is  not  enough  for 
informing  us  concerning  the  ultimate  mechanical  event 
in  the  procefs  of  hearing.  The  manner  in  which  the 
nerve  is  expofed  to  thefe  undulations  mufl  be  totally 
different  from  what  was  formerly  imagined.  The  fila¬ 
ments  and  membranes,  which  have  been  deferibed  by 
former  anatomifls,  mufl  have  been  found  by  them  in  a 
flate  quite  unlike  to  their  fituation  and  condition  in  the 
living  animal.  Accordingly  the  mofl  eminent  anato¬ 
mifls  of  Europe  feem  at  prefent  in  great  uncertainty  as 
to  the  flate  of  the  nerve,  and  are  keenly  occupied  in 
obfervations  to  this  purpofe.  The  descriptions  given  by 
Monro,  Scarpa,  Camper,  Comparetti,  and  others,  are 
full  of  mofl  curious  difeoveries,  which  makealmofl  a  to¬ 
tal  change  in  our  notions  of  this  fubjeCl,  and  will,  we 
hope,  be  productive  of  mofl  valuable  information. 

Scarpa  has  difeovered  that  the  folid  cavity  called  the 
labyrinth  contains  a  threefold  expanfion  of  the  auditory 
nerve.  One  part  of  it,  the  cochlea,  contains  it  in  a  fi- 
brillons  flate,  ramified  in  a  mofl  fymmetrical  manner 
through  the  whole  of  the  zona  mollis  of  the  lamina  J'pi- 
ralisy  where  it  anaflomofes  with  another  production  of 
it  diffufed  over  the  general  lining  of  that  cavity.  An¬ 
other  department  of  the  nerve,  alfo  in  a  fibrous  flate,  is 
fpread  over  the  external  furface  of  a  membranaceous 
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bag,  which  nearly  fill's  that  part  of  the  vcftibule  into 
inf*—*  which  the  femicircular  canab  open,  and  alfo  that  orifice 
which  receives  the  impreflions  of  the  (tapes.  This  bag 
fends  off  tubular  membranaceous  duds,  which,  in  like 
manner,  nearly  fill  thefe  femicircular  canals.  A  third 
department  of  the  nerve  is  fpvead  over  the  external  fur- 
face  of  another  membranaceous  bag,  which  lies  between 
the  one  juft  now  mentioned  and  the  cochlea,  but  ha¬ 
ving  no  communication  with  either,  almoft  completely 
filling  the  remainder  of  the  veftibule.  Thus  the  veftibule 
and  canals  feem  only  a  cafe  for  protediiig  this  fenfitive 
membranaceous  veflel,  which  is  almoft,  but  not  altoge¬ 
ther,  in  contad  with  the  offeous  cafe,  being  feparated 
by  a  delicate  and  almoft  fluid  cellular  fub fiance.  The 
fibril lous  expanfion  of  the  nerve  is  not  iildifcrimtnately 
diffufed  over  the  furface  of  thefe  faCcuii,  but  evidently 
direded  to  certain  foci,  where  the  fibres  are  conftipated. 
And  this  is  the  laft  appearance  of  the  fibrous  Hate  of 
the  nerve;  for  when  the  infideof  thefe  facculi  is  infped- 
ed,  no  fibres  appear,  but  a  pulp  (judged  to  be  nervous 
from  its  fimilarity  to  other  pulpy  productions  of  the 
brain)  adhering  to  the  membranaceous  coat,  aiid  not  fe- 
parable  from  it  by  gently  wafhing  it.  It  is  more  abun¬ 
dant,  that  is,  of  greater  thicknefs,  oppofite  to  the  ex¬ 
ternal  fibrous  foci.  No  organical  ftrudure  could  be 
diicovered  in  this  pulp,  but  it  probably  is  organifed  ; 
for,  befides  this  adhering  pulp,  the  water  in  the  fpxculi 
was  obferved  to  be  clammy  or  mucous  ;  fo  that  in  all 
probability  the  vafcular  or  fibrous  (late  of  the  nerve  h 
fucceCded  by  an  uninterrupted  production  (perhaps 
Columnar  like  bafalt,  though  not  cohering);  and  this  at 
laft  ends  in  fimple  diffemination,  fymmetrical  however, 
where  water  and  nerve  are  alternate  in  every  direClion. 

To  thefe  obfervations  of  Scarpa,  Comparetti  adds 
the  curious  circumflances  of  another  and  regular  tym¬ 
panum  in  the  foramen  rotUndum,  the  cyliiidric  cavity 
of  which  is  inclofed  at  both  ends  by  a  fine  membrane. 
The  membrane  which  feparates  it  from  the  cochlea  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  a  flate  of  variable  tenfion,  being  drawn 
up  to  an  umbo  by  a  cartilaginous  fpeck  in  its  middle, 
Which  he  thinks  adheres  to  the  lamina  fpiralis,  and  thu3 
ferves  to  (train  the  diumhead,  as  the  malleus  (trains  the 
great  membrane  known  to  all. 

Thefe  are  mofl  important  observations,  and  muff 
greatly  excite  the  curiofity  of  a  truly  philofophical 
tnind,  and  defctve  the  molt  careful  inquiry  into  tlieir 
juflaefs.  If  thefe  are  accurate  deferiptions  of  the  or¬ 
gan,  they  feetn  to  condud  us  farther  into  the  fecrets  of 
nature  than  any  thing  yet  known. 

We  think  that  they  promife  to  give  us  the  greateft 
ftep  yet  made  in  phyfiology,  viz.  to  (how  us  the  laft 
fnechanical  fad  which  occurs  in  the  long  train  inter- 
pofed  between  the  external  body  and  the  incitement  of 
cur  fenfitive  fy Item.  But  there  is,  as  yet,  great  and 
effential  differences  in  the  defeription  given  by  thofe 
Celebrated  naturaliils.  It  cannot  be  otherwife.  The 
containing  labyrinth  can  be  laid  open  to  our  view  in 
fco  other  way  than,  by  deflroying  it and  its  mod  deli¬ 
cate  contents  are  the  firft  fufferers  in  the  fearch.  They 
are  found  in  very  different  fituations  and  conditions  by 
different  anatofnifts,  according  to  their  addrefs  or  their 
good  fortune.  Add  to  this,  that  the  natural  varieties 
are  very  confiderable.  Faithful  deferiptions  muft  there¬ 
fore  give  -very  different  notions  of  the  ultimate  adiou 
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and  readion  between  the  unorganifed  matter  in  the  Ta-  Sound, 
byrinth  and  the  ultimate  expanfion  of  the  auditory 
nerve. 

We  mu  ft  therefore  wait  with  patience.  Since  this 
Work  of  ours  was  begun,  the  progrefs  which  has  been 
made  in  many  parts  of  natural  fcience  has  been  great 
and  wonderful ;  and  perhaps  before  it  be  completed, 
we  may  be  furnifhed  with  fuch  a  collection  of  fads  re- 
fpeding  the  ftrudure  and  the  contents  of  the  organ  of 
Jiearing,  as  might  enable  us  to  give  a  jufter  theory  of 
found  than  is  yet  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  philo- 
fophers.  There  feems  to  be  no  abatement  of  ardour  in  the 
refearches  of  the  phyfiologifts ;  and  they  will  not  remain 
long  ignorant  of  the  truth  or  miftake  in  the  accounts 
given  by  Scarpa  and  Comparetti.  Should  the  refult  of 
their  inquiries  be  what  we  exped,  we  fhould  be  glad  of 
&  proper  Opportunity  of  laying  it  before  our  readers, 
together  with  fome  difquifition  on  the  nature  of  hear* 
ing.  A  colledion  of  accurate  obfervations  on  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  ear  would  give  us  principles  on  which  to 
proceed  in  explaining  the  various  methods  ©f  produ¬ 
cing  external  founds.  The  nature  of  continued  founds 
might  then  be  treated  of,  and  would  appear,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  very  different  from  what  it  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed.  Under  this  head  animal  voices  might  be  par¬ 
ticularly  coiifidered,  and  the  elements  of  human  fpeech 
properly  afeertained.  When  the  produdion  of  conti¬ 
nued  founds  is  once  fhown  to  be  a  thing  regulated 
by  principle,  it  may  be  fyflematically  treated,  and  this 
principle^  may  be  confidered  as  combined  with  every 
mechanical  (late  of  body  that  may  be  pointed  out. 

This  wiU  fuggeft  to  us  methods  of  producing  found 
which  have  not  yet  been  thought  of,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  give  us  founds  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 

Such  an  acquifition  is  not  to  be  defpifed  nor  rejeded. 

The  bountiful  Author  of  our  being  and  of  ail  our  fa¬ 
culties  has  made  it  an  objed  of  molt  enchanting  re- 
lifh  to  the  human  mind.  The  Greeks,  the  mod  culti¬ 
vated  people  who  have  ever  figured  on  the  ftage  of  life, 
enjoyed  the  pleafures  of  mufic  with  rapture.  Even  the 
poor  negro,  after  toiling  a  whole  day  beneath  the  tro¬ 
pical  fun,  will  go  ten  miles  in  the  dark  to  dance  all 
night  to  the  fimple  mufic  of  the  balafoe,  and  return, 
without  deep  to  his  next  day’s  toil.  The  penetrating 
eye  of  the  anatomift  has  difeovered  in  the  human  larynx 
an  apparatus  evidently  contrived  for  tempering  the  great 
movements  of  the  glottis,  fo  as  to  ehable  us  to  produce 
the  intended  note  with  the  utmoft  precifion..  There  is 
no  doubt  therefore  that  the  confummate  Artift  has  not; 
thought  it  unworthy  of  his  attention.  We  ought  there* 
fore  to  receive  with  thankfulnefs  this  prefent  from  our 
Maker — this  laborum  dulce  lenimen;  and  rt  is  furely  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  philofopher  to  add  to  this  innocent 
elegance  of  life.  This,  however,  is  not  the  time  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  the  fubjed.  Frem  the  jarring  obfervations 
which  have  yet  been  made,  we  oould  only  amufe  the 
curious  reader  by  holding  up  to  hi*  view-  a  fpeciouS 
theory  ;  and  we  are  not  fo  defirous  of  filling  our  Work 
with  what  is  called'  original  matter ,  as  to  attempt  the 
attainment  of  that  end  by  fubftituting  fidion  for  fad 
and  hypothefis  for  fcience. 

Sound,  in  geography,  denotes  in  general  any  (trait 
or  inlet  of  the  fea  between  two  headlands.  It  is  givem 
by.  way  of  eminence  to  the  (trait  between  Sweden  and 

Denmark? 
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Denmark,  joining  the  German  ocean  to  the  Baltic,  be. 
ing  about  three  miles  over*  See  Denmark,  n°32.  and 
Elsinore. 

SOUNDING,  the  operation  of  trying  the  depth  of 
the  fea,  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  by  means  of  a 
plummet  funk  from  a  fhip  to  the  bottom. 

There  are  two  plummets  ufed  for  this  purpofe  in  na¬ 
vigation  ;  one  of  which  is  called  the  hand-lead ,  weigh¬ 
ing  about  8  or  9  pounds  ;  and  the  other  the  deep  fea - 
lead,  which  weighs  from  25  to  30  pounds  ;  and  both 
are  fhaped  like  the  frultum  of  a  cone  or  pyramid.  The 
former  is  ufed  in  (hallow  waters,  and  the  latter  at  a 
great  diilance  from  the  (bore ;  particularly  on  approach¬ 
ing  the  land  after  a  fea-voyage.  Accordingly  the  lines 
employed  for  this  purpofe  are  called  the  deep-fea  lead¬ 
line,  and  the  hand  lead-line . 

The  hand  lead-line,  which  is  ufually  20  fathoms  in 
length,  is  marked  at  every  two  or  three  fathoms;  fo 
that  the  depth  of  the  water  may  be  afeertained  either  in 
the  day  or  night.  At  the  depth  of  two  and  three  fa¬ 
thoms,  there  are  marks  of  black  leather  ;  at  5  fathoms, 
there  is  a  white  rag;  at  7,  a  red  rag;  at  10,  black 
leather  ;  at  13,  black  leather  ;  at  15,  a  white  rag;  and 
at  17,  a  red  ditto. 

Sounding  with  the  hand  lead,  which  is  called  heaving 
the  lead  by  feamen,  is  generally  performed  by  a  man  who 
(lands  in  the  main  chains  to  windward.  Having  the 
line  quite  ready  to  run  out  without  interruption,  he  holds 
it  nearly  at  the  diilance  of  a  fathom  from  the  plummet; 
and  having  fivung  the  latter  backwards  and  forwards 
three  or  four  times,  in  order  to  acquire  the  greater  ve¬ 
locity,  he  fwings  it  round  his  head,  and  thence  as  far 
forward  as  is  neceffary  ;  fo  that,  by  the  lead’s  (Inking 
whilft  the  fliip  advances,  the  line  may  be  almoft  perpen¬ 
dicular  when  it  reaches  the  bottom.  The  perfon  found¬ 
ing  then  proclaims  the  depth  of  the  water  in  a  kind  of 
fong  refembling  the  cries  of  hawkers  in  a  city.  Thus 
if  the  mark  of  five  fathoms  is  clofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
water,  he  calls,  ‘  By  the  mark  five  i’  and  as  there  is  no 
mark  at  four,  fix,  eight,  &c.  he  eilimates  thofe  num¬ 
bers,  and  calls,  4  By  the  dip  tour,’  &c.  If  he  judges  it 
to  be  a  quarter  or  an  half  more  than  any  particular 
number,  he  calls,  ‘And  a  quarter  five!  and  a  half  four,’ 
&c.  If  he  conceives  the  depth  to  be  three  quarters 
more  than  a  particular  number,  he  calls  it  a  quarter  lefs 
than  the  next :  thus,  at  four  fathoms  and  three  fourths 
he  calls  ‘  A  quarter  lefs  five !’  and  fo  on. 

The  deep  fea-kad  is  marked  with  two  knots  at  20 
fathoms,  three  at  30,  four  at  40,  and  fo  on  to  the  end. 
It  is  alfo  marked  with  a  fingle  knot  in  the  middle  of 
each  interval,  as  at  25,  35,  45  fathoms,  &c.  To  ufe 
this  lead  more  effe&ually  at  fea,  or  in  deep  water  on 
the  fea-coaft,  it  is  ufual  previoufly  to  bring  to  the  (hip, 
in  order  to  retard  her  courfe  :  the  lead  is  then  thrown 
as  far  as  pofiible  from  the  (hip  oil  the  line  of  her  drift, 
fo  that,  as  it  finks,  the  (hip  drives  more  perpendicularly 
over  it.  The  pilot,  feeling  the  lead  (trike  the  bottom, 
readily  difeovers  the  depth  of  the  water  by  the  markon 
the  line  neared  its  furface.  The  bottom  of  the  lead 
being  alfo  well  rubbed  over  with  tallow,  retains  the  difffn- 
gu idling  marks  of  the  bottom,  as-ihells,  ooze,  gravel, 
&c.  which  naturally  adhere  to  it. 

The  depth  of  the  water,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
which  is  called  the  foundings,  are  carefully  marked  in  the 
log-book*  as  well  to  determine  the  diftance  of  the  place 


from  the  fiiore,  as  to  correct  the  obfervations  of  former  Soup  I 
pilots.  II  1 

SOUP,  a  (Irong  deco&ion  of  flefh  or  other  fub-  So^ 
(lances. 

Portable  or  dry  foup  is  a  kind  of  cake  formed  by  Chaptal\  I 
boiling  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animal  fubftances  till  the  G°e,nifr) J 
watery  parts  are  evaporated.  This  fpecies  of  foup  is 
chiefly  ufed  at  fea,  and  has  been  found  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  following  receipt  will  (how  how  it  is 
prepared. 

Of  calves  feet  take  4  ;  leg  of  beef  12  lbs. ;  knuckle 
of  veal  3  lbs.  ;  and  leg  of  mutton  10  lbs.  Thefe  are 
to  be  boiled  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
feum  taken  off  as  ufual ;  after  which  the  foup  is  to  be 
feparated  from  the  meat  by  draining  and  preffure.  The 
meat  is  then  to  be  boijed  a  fecond  time  in  other  water ; 
and  the  two  deco&ions,  being  added  together,  muff  be 
left  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fat  may  be  exa&ly  fepa¬ 
rated.  The  foup  muff  then  be  clarified  with  five  or  fix 
whites  of  eggs,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  common  fait 
added.  The  liquor  is  then  drained  through  flannel, 
and  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  to  the  confidence  of 
a  very  thick  pafte  ;  alter  which  it  is  fpread  rather  thin 
upon  a  fmooth  (lone,  then  .cut  into  cakes,  and  laftiy 
dried  in  a  (love  until  it  becomes  brittle;  thefe  cakes  are 
kept  in  well  clofed  bottles.  The  fame  procefs  may  be 
ufed  to  make  a  portable  foup  of  the  flcfli  of  poultry  ; 
and  aromatic  herbs  may  be  ufed  as  a  feafoning,  if 
thought  proper. 

Thefe  tablets  or  cakes  may  be  kept  four  or  five 
ye(irs.  When  intended  to  be  ufed/  the  quantity  of 
half  an  ounce  is  put  into  a  large  glafs  of  boiling  water, 
which  is  to  be  covered,  and  fet  upon  hot  afhes  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  the  whole  is  entirely,  dif- 
folved.  It  forms  an  excellent  foup,  and  requires  no  ad¬ 
dition  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  fait. 

SOUR-croute.  See  Croutk. 

SouR-Gourd,  or  African  Calabnjh-tree .  See  Adan- 
sonia. 

SOUTH  (Dr  Robert),  an  eminent  divine,  was  the 
foil  of  Mr  William  South  a  merchant  oLLondon,  and 
^was  born  at  Hackney  near  that  city  in  1633.  He  ffu- 
died  at  Weftminftcr  fcliool,  and  afterwards  in  ChriffT 
church  college,  Oxford.  In  1654,  he  wrote  a  copy  of 
Latin  verfes  to  congratulate  Cromwell  upon  the  peace 
concluded  with  the  Dutch  ;  and  the  next  year  a  Latin 
poem,  intitled  Mufica  Jncantans .  In  1660  he  was  deed¬ 
ed  public  orator  of  the  univerfity  ;  and  the  next  year 
became  domeftic  chaplain  to  Edward  eailof  Clarendon,' 
lord-high- chancellor  ot  England.  In  1663  he  was  in- 
ff ailed  prebendary  of  We flminiler,  admitted  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  do&or  of  divinity,  and  had  a  ilnecure  bellowed 
on  him  in  Wales  by  his  patron  the  earl  of  Clarendon  ; 
after  vvhofe  retirement  into  France  in  1667  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  York.  In  1670  he  was  inftal- 
led  canon  of  Chriff-chuich  in  Oxford  ;  and  in  1676  at¬ 
tended  as.  chaplain  to  Laurence  Hyde,  Efq;  ambaffador 
extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Poland.  In  1678  he  was 
prefented  to  the  redlory  of  Klip  in  Oxford/hire  ;  anq 
in  i68q  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  that  church,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  did  the  redlory-houfe  belonging  to  it.  After  th^ 
revolution  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  king  Wil¬ 
liam  and  queen  Mary,  though  he  excufed  hirafelf  From 
accepting  a  great  dignity  in  the  church,  vacated  by  the 
perfonal  refufal  of  that  oath.  His  health* began  to  de¬ 
cline 
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South*  clmf  feveral  years  before  hia  death,  Which  happened  in 
171 6.  He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  where 
ft  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  He  publiftied, 
I.  Animadverfions  on  Dr  Sherlock's  Vindication  of  the 
-Holy  and  Ever  BlefTed  Trinity.  2.  A  Defence  of  his 
Animadverfions.  3.  Sermons,  8  vols  8vo.  And  after 
his  deceafe  were  pubiilhed  his  Opera  Pojlhuma  Latina , 
and  his  pofthumous  Englifh  works.  Dr  South  was  re¬ 
markable  for  his  wit,  which  abounds  in  all  his  writings, 
and  particularly  in  his  fermons  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
they  equally  abound  in  ill-humour,  fpleen,  and  fatire. 
•He  was  remarkable  for  being  a  time-ferver.  During 
the  life  of  Cromwell  he  was  a  ftauuch  Prefbyterian,  and 
then  railed  againft  the  Independents  :  at  the  Rcftora- 
tion  he  exerted  his  pulpit- eloquence  againft  the  Prefby- 
terians ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  a  warm 
advocate  for  Sacheverel. 

South,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  from  which 
the  winds  blow. 

South  Sea ,  or  Pacific  Ocean ,  is  that  vaft  body  of 
water  interpofed  between  Afia  and  America.  It  does 
not  however,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  reach  quite  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Afia,  excepting  to  the  northward  of  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Malacca  :  for  the  water  interpofed  between 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa  and  the  peninfula  juft  men¬ 
tioned  has  the  name  of  the  Indian  Ocean .  The  South 
Sea  then  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the  weftern  coaft  of 
America,  through  its  whole  extent,  from  the  unknown 
regions  in  the  north  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  and 
Terra  del  Fuego,  where  it  communicates  with  the  fou- 
thern  part  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other  fide,  it  is 
bounded  by  the  coaft  of  Afia,  from  the  northern  promon¬ 
tory  of  Tfchukorikoi  Nofs,  to  the  peninfula  of  Malacca 
already  mentioned.  Thence  it  is  bounded  to  the  fouth- 
ward  by  the  northern  coafts  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  Ma- 
caflar,  New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  and  the  other  iflands 
in  that  quarter,  which  divide  it  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Then,  walking  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  great  ifland  of 
New  Holland,  it  communicates  with  that  vaft  body  of 
water  encompafiing  the  whole  fouthern  part  of  the 
globe,  and  which  has  the  general  name  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  all  round.  Thus  does  this  vaft  ocean  occupy  al- 
moft  the  femicircumference  of  the  globe,  extending  al- 
moft  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  about  the  equato¬ 
rial  parts  extendingalmoft  i8o°in  longitude,  or  12,500 
of  our  miles. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  entirely 
deftitute  of  land ;  not  a  {ingle  ifland  having  yet  been 
difeovered  in  it  from  the  latitude  of  40°  north  and  up- 
wards,  excepting  fuch  as  are  very  near  the  coaft  either 
of  Afia  or  America ;  but  in  the  fouthern  part  there 
are  a  great  number. 

Till  very  lately  the  South  Sea  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  unknown.  From  the  great  extent  of  ice  which 
covers  the  fouthern  part  of  the  globe,  it  was  imagined 
that  much  more  land  exifted  there  than  in  the  northern 
regions  :  but  that  this  could  not  be  juftly  inferred  mere¬ 
ly  from  that  circumftance,  is  plain  from  what  has  been 
advanced  under  the  article  America,  n°  3 — 24;  and 
the  fouthern  continent,  long  known  by  the  name  of 
Terra  Avftratis ,  has  eluded  the  fearch  of  the  moft  ex¬ 
pert  navigators  fent  out  from  Britain  and  France  by 
royal  authority.  See  Terra  Australis. 

South  Sea  Company .  See  Company. 
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SOUTHAMPTON,  a  fea-port  town  of  Hampfnire  Southjmp- 
in  England.  It  is  commodioufly  feated  on  an  arm  of  v .j1 
the  fea ;  is  a  place  of  good  trade,  and  well  inhabited.  Sozomemi*. 
It  is  fnrrounded  by  walls  and  feveral  watch-towers,  and  — — y— ^ 
had  a  ftrong  caftle  to  defend  the  harbour,  now  in  ruins. 

It  is  a  corporation  and  a  county  of  itfelf,  with  the  title 
of  an  earldom,  and  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

W.  Long.  1.  26.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 

SOUTHERN  (Thomas),  an  eminent  dramatic  wri¬ 
ter,  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1660,  and  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  univerfity  there.  He  came  young  to 
London  to  ftudy  law;  but  inftead  of  that  devoted  himfelt 
to  poetry  and  the  writing  of  plays.  His  Perfian  Prince, 
or  Loyal  Brother,  was  introduced  in  1682,  when  the 
Tory  intereft  was  triumphant  in  England  ;  and  the  cha- 
ra&er  of  the  loyal  brother  being  intended  to  compli¬ 
ment  James  duke  of  York,  lie  rewarded  the  author 
when  he  came  to  the  throne  with  a  commiftion  in  the 
army.  On  the  Revolution  taking  place,  he  retired  to 
his  ftudies,  and  wrote  feveral  plays,  from  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  derived  a  very  handfome  fubfiftence, 
being  the  firft  who  raifed  the  advantage  of  play-writing 
to  a  fecond  and  third  night.  The  moft  finifhed  of  all 
his  plays  is  Oroonoko,  or  the  Royal  Slave,  which  is 
built  on  a  true  ftory  related  in  one  of  Mrs  Behn’s  no¬ 
vels.  Mr  Southern  died  in  1746,  in  the  86th  year  of 
his  age;  the  latter  part  of  which  he  fpent  in  a  peaceful 
ferenity,  having,  by  his  commiftion  as  a  foldier,  and  the 
profits  of  his  dramatic  works,  acquired  a  handfome  for¬ 
tune  ;  and  being  an  exa&  economift,  he  improved  what 
fortune  he  gained  to  the  belt  advantage.  He  enjoyed 
the  long  eft  life  of  all  our  poets  ;  and  died  the  richeft  of 
them,  a  very  few  excepted.  His  plays  are  printed  in 
two  vols  1 2 mo. 

Southern  Continent .  See  America,  ^3—24.  and 
Terra  Auftralts . 

SOUTHERNWOOD,  in  botany.  See  Artemi-  , 

S  I  A. 

SOUTHWARK,  a  town  of  Surry,  and  a  fuburb 
of  the  city  of  London,  being  feparated  from  that  me-  ' 
tropolis  only  by  the  Thames.  See  London,  n°  96. 

SOW,  in  zoology.  See  Sus. 

Sow,  in  the  iron  works,  the  name  of  the  block  or 
lump  of  metal  they  work  at  once  in  the  iron  furnace. 

Soiv-Phijlie .  See  Sonchus. 

SOWING,  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  the  depo- 
fiting  any  kind  of  feed  in  the/  earth  for  a  future  crop. 

Sec  Agriculture. 

DrilUSoiviNG .  See  DRiiL^SoTving. 

SOY.  See  Dolichos. 

.  SOZOMENUS  (Hermias),  an  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
rlan  of  the  5th  century,  was  born  in  Betlielia,  a  town 
of  Paleftine.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  be¬ 
came  a  pleader  at  Conftantinople.  He  wrote  an  A- 
bridgment  of  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  in  two  books,  from 
the  afcenfion  of  our  Saviour  to  the  year  323.  This 
compendium  is  loft  ;  but  a  continuation  of  it  in  nine 
books,  written  at  greater  length,  down  to  the  year 
440,  is  ftill  extant.  He  feems  to  have  copied  Socrates, 
who  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  fame  period.  The  ftyle  of 
Sozomenus  is  perhaps  more  elegant  ;  but  in  other  re- 
fpe&s  he  falls  far  Ihort  of  that  writer,  difplaying  through¬ 
out  his  whole  book  an  amazing  credulity  and  a  fuper- 
flitious  attachment  to  monks  and  the  monaftic  life.  The 
4 1  bed 
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bed  edition  of  Sozomenus  is  that  of  Robert  Stephen  in 
i  £44.  He  has  been  tranflated  and  publifhed  by  Vale* 
fius,  and  re  publifhed  with  additional  notes  by  Reading 
at  London,  1720,  in  3  vols  folio. 
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may  take  up  their  refidence  in  private  lodgings,  from  ^  SP3’ 
which  they  may  fend  for  provifions  to  a  cook’s  (hop.  v" 
Among  the  people  who  vifit  Spa,  there  are  many 
perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  fafliion*  in  Europe.  Per- 


SPA,  a ’town  of  Germany,  in  'the  circle  efWeftpha-  -haps  indeed  there  is  no  place  in  Europe 
1.A  oiari  raf  T  fnmrmR  for  its  mineral  ws-  many  kiners  and  princes  leiort  ;  but  it  is 


lia  and  bilhopric  of  Ltege,  famous  for  its  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  lies  in  E.  Long.  5.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  30.  about  21 
miles  fouth-caft  from  Liege,  and  7  foutli-weft  from 
Lomburg.  It  is  fituated  at  one  end  of  a  deep  valley 
on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  rivulet,  and  is  furrounded  on  all 
Tides  by  high  mountains.  The  Tides  of  thefe  mountains 
next  to  Spa  are  rude  and  uncultivated,  prefenting  a 
rugced  appearance  as  if  {battered  by  the  convulfions  of 
earthquakes  ;  but  as  they  are  flrewed  with  tall  oaks  and 
abundance  of  fhrubs,  the  country  around  forms  a  wild, 
romantic,  and  beautiful  landfcape.  The  accefs  to  the 
town  is  very  beautiful.  The  road  winds  over  the 
mountains  till  it  defcends  to  their  bottom,  when  it  runs 
along  a  fmooth  valley  for  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  town  confiiis  of  four  (treets  in  form  of  a  crofs, 
and  contains  about  400  inhabitants.  Spa  has  no  wealth 
to  boaft  of.  It  can  fcarcely  furnifh  the  neceffaries  of 
life  to  its  own  inhabitants  during  the  winter,  and  almofl 
all  the  luxuries  which  are  requifite  for  the  great  con- 
conrfe  of  affluent  vifitors  during  the  fummer  are  carried 
from  Liege  by  women.  Its  only  fourcc  of  wealth  is  its 
mineral  waters.  No  fooner  does  the  warm  feafon  com¬ 
mence,  than  crowds  of  valetudinarians  arrive,  as  well  as 
many  other  perfons  who  are  attracted  folely  by  the  love 
of  amufement,  and  fome  from  lefs  honourable  motives. 
The  inhabitants,  who  fpend  feven  or  eight  months  of 
the  year  without  feeing  the  face  of  a  ftranger,  wait  for 
the  return  of  this  period  with  impatience.  The  wel¬ 
come  found  of  the  carriages  brings  multitudes  from  the 
town,  either  to  gratify  their  curiofity,  or  to  offer  their 
fervices  in  the  hopes  of  fecuring  your  employment  while 
you  remain  at  Spa.  Immediately  after  your  arrival  your 
name  and  defignation  is  added  to  the  printed  lift  of  the 
annual  vifitors  ;  for  which  you  pay  a  ftated  fum  to  the 
bookfeller,  who  has  a  patent  for  this  purpofe  from  the 
prince  bifhop  of  Liege.  This  lift  not  only  enables  one 
to  know  at  a  glance  whether  any  friends  or  acquaint¬ 
ance  are  refiding  there,  but  alfo  to  diftinguifh  perfons 
of  rank  and  fafhion  from  adventurers,  who  feldom  have 
the  effrontery  to  infert  their  names. 

There  are  two  different  ways  of  accommodating  the 
▼ifitors  at  Spa  with  lodging  and  neceffaries.  People 
may  either  lodge  at  an  hotel,  where  every  thing  is  fur- 
siihed  them  in  a  fplendid  and  expenftve  ftyle  ;  or  they 


to  which  fo 
alfo  vifited  by 
ho,  under  the  titles  of 
and  knights,  contrive  by 
to  prey  upon  the  rich  and 


many  kings  and  princes 
many  felf-creatcd  nobility, 
counts,  barons,  marquifes, 
their  addrefs  and  artifices, 
unexperienced. 

The  manners  eftablifhed  at  Spa  are  conducive  both  to 
health  and  amufement.  Every  body  rifes  early  in  the 
morning,  at  fix  o’clock  or  before  it,  when  a  great 
many  horfe-s  ftand  ready  faddled  For  thofe  who'  choofe 
to  drink  the  Sauveniere  or  Geronflere  waters  at  a  little 
diftance  from  Spa.  After  this  healthy  exercife  a  part 
of  the  company  generally  breakfaft  together  at  Vaux- 
hall,  a  magnificent  and  fpacious  building.  At  this 
place  a  number  of  card-tables  are  opened  every  fore¬ 
noon,  round  which  many  perfons  affemble  and  play  for 
ftakes  to  a  very  confiderable  amount.  A  ball  too  is  gene¬ 
rally  held  once  a  week  at  Vauxhall,  befides  two  balls  at 
the  atTembly  rooms  near  the  Pouhon  in  the  middle  of 
the  town. 

The  mod  remarkable  waters  at  Spa  are,  1.  The  Pou¬ 
hon,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  2.  The  Sau- 
veniere,  a  mile  and  a  half  eaft  from  it  ;  3.  Groifbeck, 
near  to  the  Sauveniere;  4.  Tonnelet,  fituated  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  road  which  leads  to  the  Sauveniere  ; 
5.  Geronltere,  two  miles  fouth  from  Spa;  6  War- 
troz,  near  to  the  Tonnelet;  7.  Sarts  or  Nivefet,  in  the 
diftri&  of  Sarts  ;  8.  Chevron  or  Bru,  in  the  principality 
of  Slav  clot  ;  9.  Couve  ;  10.  Beverfe  ;  n.Sige;  12. 
Geremont.  Thefe  four  laft  are  near  Malmedy. 

Dr  Brownrigg  was  the  firft  perfon  who  difeovered 
that  fixed  air,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  carbonic 
acid  gas ,  forms  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  compofition 
of  the  Spa  waters,  and  a&ually  feparated  a  quantity  of 
this  elaftic  fluid,  by  expoiing  it  to  different  degrees  of 
heat  from  no0  to  170°  of  Fahrenheit.  From  20  oun¬ 
ces  7  drams  and  1 4  grains  apothecaries  weight  of  the 
Pouhon  water,  he  obtained  8  ounces  2  drams  and  50 
grains.  Since  June  1765,  when  Dr  Brownrigg  read  a 
paper  on  this  fubjeft  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  the  waters  of  Spa  have  been  often  analyfed,  but 
perhaps  by  none  with  more  accuracy  than  by  Dr  A(h9 
who  publifhed  a  book  cm  the  chemical  and  medicinal  pro¬ 
perties  of  thefe  waters  in  1788.  We  {ball  prefent  his  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  five  principal  fpringsin  the  following  table* 
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The  Pouhon  fpring  rifes  from  the  hitt.to  the  north 
of  Spa,  which  con  fills  of  argillaceous  fchillus  and  fer- 
rugineous  flatc.  The  other  fountains  rife  from  the  fur¬ 
rounding  hills  to  the  fouth-eaft,  fotith,  weft,  and  north- 
weft  of  the  town;  and  this  ridge  of  mountains  1*3  form- 
ed  of  calcareous  eaiths  mixed  with  filiccous  fubftances. 
The  furface  of  the  mountains  is  covered  with  woods, 
interfperfed  -with  large  boggy  fwamps  filled  with  mud 
and  water.  The  Pouhon  is  confidered  as  the  principal 
fpring  at  Spa,  being  impregnated  with  a  greater  quam 
tity  of  iron  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  containing  more 
fixed  air  than  any  except  the  Tonnelet.  It  is  from  this 
fpring  that  the  Spa  water  for  exportation  is  bottled  ; 
for  which  the  demand  is  fo  great,  that,  according  to 
the  beft  information  which  Mr  Thickneffe  could  obtain, 
the  quantity  exported  amounts  to  200, ooo  or  250,000 
bottles  annually.  This  exported  water  is  inferior  in  its 
virtue  to  that  which  is  drunk  on  the  fpot  ;  for  the  vef- 
fels  into  which  it  is  collected  are  injudiciously  expofed  t6 
the  fun,  rain,  wind,  and  duft,  for  feveral  hours  before 
they  are  corked,  by  which  means  a  confiderable  part  of 
its  volatile  ingredients  muft  be  evaporated ;  for  it  has 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  by  expofing  it  to  a  gen¬ 
tle  heat,  air-bubbles  afeend  in  great  numbers.  It  is  in 
its  greateft  perfe&ion  when  colle&ed  in  cold  dry  wea¬ 
ther  ;  it  is  then  pellucid,  colourlefs,  and  without  fmell, 
and  almoft  as  light  as  diftilled  water.  It  varies  in  its 
heat  from  52*  or  530  to  6f  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermome¬ 
ter. 

The  Geronftere  is  a  much  weaker  chalybeate  water 
than  the  Pouhon  ;  and  as  it  is  exceedingly  naufeous, 
and  taftes  and  fmells  like  rotten  eggs,  it  certainly  con¬ 
tains  fome  hepatic  gas.  This  is  a  circumftance  which 
Dr  Afh  feems  not  to  have  attended  to  fufficiently.  The 
Sauveniere  water  alfo,  when  newly  taken  from  the  well, 
imells  a  little  of  fulphur.  The  Groifbeck  contains  more 
alkali,  and  almoft  as  much  gas  as  the  Pouhon,  and  has 
been  celebrated  for  its  good  effeds  in  the  cafe  of  calcu¬ 
lous  concretions.  The  Tonnelet  contains  more  gas 
than  any  of  the  reft.  So  fmall  is  the  quantity  of  any 
foflil  body  held  in  fufpenfion  by  the  aerial  acid  in  it, 
and  fo, volatile  is  the  gas,  that  it  begins  to  pafs  off  very 
rapidly  the  moment  it  is  taken  out  of  the  well,  and  in  a 
fhoit  time  is  entirely  gone.  Dr  Afh  informs  us,  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  well,  the  cellars,  on  any 
approaching  change  of  weather,  are  found  to  contain 
much  fixed  air  ;  and  the  beft  prognoftic  which  they 
have  of  rain  is  the  averfion  which  cats  fhow  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  thefe  cellars. 

"1  he^Spa  waters  are  diuretic,  and  fometimes  purga¬ 
tive.  d  hey  exhilarate  the  fpirits  with  an  influence  much 
more  benign  than  wine  or  fpirituous  liquors,  and  they 
are  more  cooling,  and  allay  thirft  more  effectually  than 
common  water.  They  ate  found  beneficial  in  "cafes 
of  weaknefs  and  relaxation,  either  partial  or  univerfal ; 
m  nervous  diforders ;  in  obftrudions  of  the  liver  and 
ipleen  ;  in  cafes  where  the  blood  is  too  thin  and  pu- 
trefeent ;  in  cafes  of  exceffive  difeharges  proceeding 
trom  weaknefs ;  in  the  gravel  and  done;  and  in  moft 
cafes  where  a  lengthening  remedy  is  wanted.  But  they 
are  hurtful  in  confirmed  obft ructions  attended  with  fe¬ 
ver,  where  there  is  no  free  outlet  to  the  matter,  as  in  ul¬ 
cerations  of  the  lungs.  They  are  alfo  injurious  to  bi- 
lious  and  plethoric  conftitutions,  when  ufed  before  the 
body  is  cooled  by  proper  evacuations. 
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SPACE.  See  Metaphysics,  PartTI.  Chap.  iv. 

Space,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  area  of  any  figure, 
or  that  which  fills  tjhe  interval  or  di fiance  between  the  1 
lines  that  terminate  it. 

SPADIX,  in  botany,  anciently  fignified  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  palms.  It  is  now  ufed  to  exprefs  every 
fiower-ftalk  that  is  protruded  out  of  a  fp»tha  or  {heath. 

The  fpadix  of  the  palms  is  branched  ;  that  of  all 
other  plants  limple.  This  laft  cafe  admits  of  fome  va¬ 
riety  :  in  calk,  dracontium,  and  pothos,  the  florets  co¬ 
ver  it  on  all  fides  ;  in  arum,  they  are  rfifpofed  on  the 
lower  part  only  ;  and  in  zoftera  on  one  fide, 

SPAGIRIC  art,  a  name  given  by  authors  to  that 
fpecies  of  chemiftry  which  works  on  metals,  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fearch  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone. 

SPx^HIS,  horfemen  in  the  Ottoman  army,  chiefly 
raffed  in  Afia.  The  great  ftrength  of  the  gra*nd  feig- 
nior’s  army  confifts  in  the  janifaries,  who  are  the  foot  ; 
and  the  fpahis,  who  are  the  horfe. 

.  SPAIN,  a  country  of  Europe,  famous  both  in  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  hiftory,  fituated  in  that  large  penin- 
fula  which  forms  the  fou th- weft ernu part  of  Europe.  It 
is  bounded  011  the  foutli  and  eaft  by  the  Mediterranean 
fea  and  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  north  and  w^eft  by 
the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  fouth- 
wefl  by  Portugal,  and  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  Pyre¬ 
nees.  1 

The  moft  ancient  name  of  Spain  was  Iberia,  fuppofed  Different 
by  fome  to  be  derived  from  the  Ibttians ,  a  people  inha-names  °f 
biting  Mount  Caucafus,  a  colony  of  whom  fettled  inSPiin> 
this  country.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Phenician  word 
Ebra  or  Ibra,  fignifying  a  paffage  or  limit.  By  the 
Romans  it  was  called  Spania  or  Hifpanta>  from  the  Phe¬ 
nician  name  Spbanija  ;  and  this  again  from  Jhaphan,  a 
Phenician  word  fignifying  a  rabbit,  bccaufe  the  weftern 
part  of  Spain  abounded  w  ith  thofe  animals. 

Spain,  aS  well  as  the  reft  of  Europe,  was  probably 
peopled  by  the  Celtes ;  but  the  Spanifh  hiitorians  de¬ 
rive  the  origin  of  their  nation  from  Tubal  the  fifth  fon 
of  Japhet,  afferting  that  Spain  had  been  a  monarchy 
for  2226  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Celtes  into  it.  4 
Till  the  coming  of  the  Carthaginians  into  Spain,  how- Cfor,qUpft3 
ever,  nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  of  the  Spaniards  ^haginiana" 
and  this  happened  not  long  before  the  commencement  m  Spain, 
of  the  firft  Punic  war.  1  heir  fuccefs  in  reducing  the 
country,  and  their  final  expulfion  by  the  Romans,  has 
already  been  related  under  the  articles  Rome  and  Car¬ 
thage  vve  have  here  therefore  only 'to  take  notice  of 
the  ftatc  of  Spain  under  the  Roman  government,  until 
the  Romans  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  northern 
barbarians. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conqueft,  Spain,  though  Exceeding 
prodigious  quantities  of  filver  had  been  carried  out  offfIeatricllM 
it  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrians,  was  yet  a  very courtry 
rich  country.  In  the  moft  ancient  times,  indeed,  its  ' 
riches  are  laid  to  have  exceeded  what  is  related  of  the 
moft  wealthy  country  in  America.  Ariftotle  aflures  us, 
that  when  the  Phenicians  firft  arrived  in  Spain,  they 
exchanged  their  naval  commodities  for  fuch  immenie 
quantities  of  filver,  that  their  fliips  could  neither  con¬ 
tain  nor  fuftain  its  load,  though  they  ufed  it  for  ballaft, 
and  made  their  anchors  and  other  implements  of  filver. 

W  hen  the  Carthaginians  firft  came  to  Spain,  they  found 
the  quantity  ol  filver  nothing  leffened,  imee  the  inha- 
ut  that  time  made  ali  them  uter.iik,  and  even 
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mangers,  of  that  precious  metal 
1  Romans  this  amazing  plenty  was  very  much  diminilh- 
ed ;  however,,  their  gleanings  were  by  no  means  defpi- 
cable,  fince  in  the  fpace  of  nine  years  they  carried  off 
ii  1,742  pounds  of  filver,  and  4®95  of  gold,  befides  an 
immenfe  quantity  of  coin  and  other  things  of  value. 
The  Spaniards  were  always  remarkable  for  their  brave¬ 
ry,  and  fome  of  Hannibal’s  bell  troops  were  brought 
from  thence.  But  as  the  Romans  penetrated  farther 
into  the  country  than  the  Carthaginians  had  done,  they 
met  with  nations  whofe  love  of  liberty  was  equal  to 
their  valour,  and  whom  the  whole  ftrength  of  their  em¬ 
pire  was  fcarce  able  to  fubdue.  Of  thefe  the  moil  for¬ 
midable  were  the  Numantines,  Cantabrians,  and  Aftu- 
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v  menus  ]n  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  war,  one  Vinathus,  a 
op  >ofrs  the  ^^rated  hunter,  and  afterwards  the  captain  of  a  gang 
m°wearnwith  of  banditti,  took  upon  him  the  command  of  fome  na- 
fuecds.  tions  who  had  been  in  alliance  with  Carthage,  and  ven- 
tured  to  oppofe  the  Roman  power  in  that  part  of  Spain 
called  l.vfitama,  now  Portugal.  The  praetor,  named 
Vitilmi,  who  commanded  in  thofe  parts,  marched  againft 
him  with  10,000  men  ;  but  was  defeated  and  killed, 
with  the  lofs  of  4000  of  his  troops  The  Romans  im¬ 
mediately  difpatched  another  praetor  with  10,000  foot 
and  1300  horfe;  but  Viriathus  having  firft  cut  off  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  4000  of  them,  engaged  the  reft  in  a  pitch- 
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ed  battle ;  and  having  entirely  defeated  them,  reduced 
great  part  of  the  country.  Another  praetor,  who  was 
fent  with  a  new  army,  met  with  the  fame  fate  ;  fo  that, 
after  the  deftruAion  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  thought 
proper  to  fend  a  conful  named  Quintus  Fabius,  who  de¬ 
feated  the  Lufitanians  in  feveral  battles,  and  regained 
two  important  places  which  had  long  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  After  the  expiration  of  Fabius’s  confu- 
1‘ate,  Viriathus  continued  the  war  with  his  ufual  fuccefs, 
till  the  fenate  thought  proper  to  fend  againft  him  the 
conful  Q.  CaecilimMetellus,  an  officer  of  great  valour 
and  experience.  Vfith  him  Viriathus  did  not  choofe.to 
venture  a  pitched  battle,  but  contented  himfelf  with 
aAing  on  the  deftmfive  ;  in  confequence  of  which  the 
Romans  recovered  a  great  many  cities,  and.  the  whole 
of  Tarraconian  Spain  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  their 
yoke.  The  other  conful,  named  Servilianus,  did  not 
meet  with  the  fame  fuccefs ;  his  army  was  defeated  in 
the  field  and  his  camp  was  nearly  taken  by  Viriathus. 
Notwith  (landing  the  good  fortune  of  Metellus,  how¬ 
ever,  he  could  not  withftand  the  intrigues  of  his  coun- 
trymen  againft  him,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  finifh 
the  war  lie  had  begun  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  In  re- 
fentment  for  this  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  weak¬ 
en  the  army  under  his  command  :  he  dilbanded  the 
flower  of  his  troops,  exliaufted  the  magazines,.  let  the 
elephants  die,  broke  in  pieces  the  arrows  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  Cretan  archers,  and  threw  them 
into  a  river.  Yet,  after  all,  the  army  which  he  gave' 
up  to  Ins  fucceffor  Pompeius,  confiding  of  30,000 
foot  and  2000  horfe,  was  fufficient  to  have  crufhed  Vi- 
riatlius  if  the  general  had  known  how  to  ufe  it.  But, 
inftead  of  oppofing  Viriathus  with  fuccefs,  the  impru¬ 
dent  conful  procured  much  more  formidable  enemies. 
The  Termantians  and  Numantines,  who  had  hitherto 
kept  themfelves  independent,  offered  very  advantageous 
terms  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Rome  ;  hut  Pompeius 
infilled  on  their  delivering  up  their  arms.  Upon  this, 
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In  the  time  of  the  war  was  immediately  commenced.  The  eonful  with 

great  confidence  invefted  Numantia;  but  being  repulied  ■  1 

with  confiderable  lofs,  he  fat  down  before  Termantia, 
where  he  was  attended  with  ftill  worie  fuccefs.  I  he 
very  firft  day,  the  Termantines  killed  7C0  of  his  le¬ 
gionaries  ;  took  a  great  convoy  which  was  coming  to 
the  Roman  camp  ;  and  having  defeated  a  confiderable 
body  of  their  horfe,  pufhed  them  from  poll  to  pott  till 
they  came  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  where  they  all  7 
tumbled  down,  and  were  dafhed  to  pieces.  In  the  mean  TTKe  Ro- 
time  Servilian,  who  had  been  continued  in  his  ^om-^"^ 
mand  with  the  title  of  proconful,  managed  matters  lo  ul,  al)  flde8> 
that  Viriathus  furrounded  him  on  all  fides,  and  obliged  a>  d  forced 
him  to  fue  for  peace.  The  terms  offered  to  the  Ro- 1. .conchy 
mans  were  very  moderate;  being  only  that  Viriathus 
(hould  keep  the  country  he  at  that  time  pollelled,  and 
the  Romans  remain  mailers  of  hll  the  reft.  This  peace 
the  proconful  was  very  glad  to  fign,  and  afterwards  got 
it  figned  by  tlie  fenate  and  people  of  Rome. 

The  next  year  Pompeius  was  continued  in  his 
command  againft  the  Numantines  in  Farther  Spain, 
while  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  the  new  conful,  had  for  his 
province  Hither  Spain,  where  Viriathus  had  eftablifhed 
his  new  ftate.  Pompeius  undertook  to  reduce  Numan. 
tia  by  turning  afide  the  ftream.  of  the  Durius,  now  the 
Dour®,  by  which  it  was  fupplied  with  water  ;  but,  m 
attempting  this,  fuch  numbers  of  his  men  were  cut  oft. 


that,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  contend  with  the  enemy 
he  was  glad  to  make  peace  with  them  on  much  worie 
terms  than  they  had  offered  of  their  own  accord.  The 
peace,  however,  was  ratified  at  Rome;  but  in  the  mean 
time  Caepio,  defirous  of  fhowing  his  prowefs  againft  the 
renowned  Viriathus,  prevailed  upon  the  Romans  to  de¬ 
clare  war  againft  him  without  any  provocation.  As 
Caepio  commanded  an  army  greatly  fuperior  to  the  Lu¬ 
fitanians,  Viriathus  thought  proper  to  fue  for  peace  ; 
but  finding  that  Cxpio  would  be  fatisfied  with  nothing 
lefs  than  a  furrender  at  diferetion,  he  refolved  to  Hand 
his  ground.  In  the  mean  time, ^  the  latter  having 
bribed  fome  of  the  intimate  companions  of  Viriathus  to  viria'thu3 
murder  him  in  his  deep,  he  by  that  infamous  method  trea:he. 
put  an  end  to  a  war  which  had  lalted  14  years,  very  roufly  mr 
little  to  the  honour  of  the  republic.  .  dercd* 

After  the  death  of  Viriathus,  the  Romans  with  l^eThe  Ro. 
treachery  ordered  their  new  conful  Popihus  to  break  the  mans  de- 
treaty  with  the  Numantines.  His  infamous  condud  feated  by 
met  with  the  reward  it  deferved  ;  the  Numantines  fal-theNuntf 
lying  out,  put  the  whole  Roman  army  to  flight  with*"* 
fuch  (laughter,  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  ad 
during  the  whole  campaign.  Mancinus,  who  fucceeded 
Popilius,  met  with  ftill  worfe  fuccefs  ;  his  great  army, 
confifting  of  30,000  men,  was  utterly  defeated  by  4000 
Numantines,  and  20,000  of  them  killed  in  the  purfuit. 

The  remaining  10,000,  with  their  general,  were  pent 
up  by  the  Numantines  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  could 
•  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  and  would  certainly  have 
been  all  put  to  the  fword  or  made  prifoners,  had  not 
the  Numantines,  with  a  generality  which  their  enemies 
never  poffeffed,  offered  to  let  them  depart  noon  condition 
that  a  treaty  iKould  be  concluded  with  them  upon  very 
moderate  terms.  This  the  conful  very  willingly  pro- 
mifed,  but  found  himfelf  unable  to  perform.  On  the 
contrary,  the  people,  not  fatisfied  with  declaring  his 
treaty  null  and  void,  ordered  him  to  be  delivered  up  to 

the  Numantines.  The  latter  refufed  to  accept  him,  un- 
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Cpaio.  lefs  he  had  along  with  him  the  x  0,000  men  whom  they 
T' r ,  "  had  relieved  as  above  related.  At  laft,  after  the  conful 
had  remained  a  whole  day  before  the  city,  his  fucceffor 
Furius,  thinking  this  a  fufficient  recompenfe  to  the  Nu- 
mantines  for  breaking  the  treaty,  ordered  him  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  again  into  the  camp.  However,  Farms  did  not 
choofe  to  engage  with  fuch  a  defperate  and  refolute 
enemy  as  the  Numantines  had  fhowed  themfelves ;  and 
the  war  with  them  was  difcontinued  till  the  year  133 
B.  C.  when  Scipio  -Zbmilianus,  the  dellroyer  of  Car 
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fent  againft  thage,  was  fent  againfl  them.  Againlt  this  renowned 
them.  commander  the  Numantines  with  all  their  valour  were 
not  able  to  cope.  Scipio,  having  with  the  utmoft  care 
introduced  ftridt  difcipline  among  his  troops,  and  re¬ 
formed  the  abufes  which  his  predeceffors  had  fuffered  in 
their  armies,  by  degrees  brought  the  Romans  to  face 
their  enemies,  which  at  his  arrival  they  had  abfolutely 
refufed  to  do.  Having  then  ravaged  all  the  country 
round  about  the  town,  it  v/as  foon  blocked  up  on  all 
fides,  and  the  inhabitants  began  to  feci  the  want  of  pro- 
vifions.  At  laft  they  refolved  to  make  one  defperate  at¬ 
tempt  for  their  liberty,  and  either  to  break  through 
their  enemies,  or  periih  in  the  attempt.  With  this  view 
they  marched  out  in  good  order  by  two  gates,  and  fell 
upon  the  works  of  the  Romans  with  the  utmoft  fury. 
The  Romans,  unable  to  Hand  this  defperate.  lhock,  were 
•  on  the  point  of  yielding  ;  but  Scipio,  hafteniug  to  the 
places  attacked,  with  no  fewer  than  20,000  men,  the 
unhappy  Numantines  were  at  laft  driven  into  the  city, 
‘where  they  fuftained  for  a  little  longer  the  miferies  of 
famine.  Finding  at  laft,  however,  that  it  was  altoge¬ 
ther  impoflible  to  hold  out,  it  was  refolved  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  to  fubmit  to  the  pleafure  of  the  Roman  comman- 
Miferable  der*  refolution  was  not  univerfally  approved, 

end  of*  he  ^any  ^ut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes,  and  died  of 
people.  hunger,,  while  even  thofe  who  had  agreed  to  furrender 
repented  their  offer,  and  fetting  fire  to  their  houfes, 
perifhed  in  the  flames  with  their  wives  and  children,  fo 
that  not  a  Angle  Numantine  was- left  alive  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  conqueror  of  Carthage. 

After  the  deftru&ion  ofNumantra  the  whole  of  Spain 
fubmitted  to  the  Roman  yoke;  and  nothing, remarkable 
happened  till  the  times  of  the  Cimbri,  when  a  praetorian 
army  was  cut  off  in  Spain  by  the  Lufitanians,  From 
this  time  nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of 
Spain  till  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sylla.  The 
latter  having  crufhed  the  Marian  fa<fti6n,  as  related  un¬ 
der  the  article  Rome,  proferibed  aft  thofe  that  had  Tided 
againft:  him  whom  he  could  not  immediately  deftroy. 
c  11  Among,  thefe  was.  Sertorius,  a  man  of  confummate  va- 
rupportvthelour  ?nd  exPerienCfi  in  war-  He  had  by  Marius  been 
Marian  fac-aPP°*nted  pv«ctor  of  Spain  ,  and  upon  the  overthrow' of 
tion  in  Marius,  retired  to  that  province.  Sylla  no  fooner 

Spam.  heard  of  his  arrival  in  that  country,  than  he  fent  thi¬ 

ther  one  Caius  Annuls- with  a  powerful  army  to  drive 
him  out.  As  Sertorius  had -but  few  troops  along  with 
him,  he  difpatched  one  Julius  Salinator  with  a  body 
of  6000  men  to  guard  the  paffes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
to  prevent  Annius  from  entering  the  country.  But  Sali¬ 
nator  having  been  treacheroufly.  murdered  by  affaflins 
hired  by  Annius  for  that  purpofe,  he  no  longer  met 
with  any  obftacle  ;  and  .Sertorius  was  obliged  to  em« 
undergoes  ^  coaft  Africa -with  3000  men,  being  all 

many  hard- h.e  had  now  remaining.  With  thefe  he  landed  in  Mau- 
&ips.  ritania ;  but  as  liis  men  were  ftraggling  cardefsly  about, 
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great  numbers  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  Barbarians. 

This  new  misfortune  obliged  Sertorius  to  re-embark  for  1 
Spain  ;  but  finding  the  whole  coaft  lined  with  the 
troops  of  Annius,  he  put  to  fea  again,  not  knowing 
what  courfe  to  fleer.  In  this  new  voyage  he  met  with 
a  fmall  fleet  of  Cilician  pirates ;  and  having  prevailed 
with  them  to  join  him,  he  made  a  defeent  on  the  coaft 
of  Yvica,  overpowered  the  garrifon  left  there  by  An¬ 
nius,  and  gained  a  confiderable  booty.  On  the  news 
of  this  vi£lory  Annius  fet  fail  for  Yvica,  with  a  confi¬ 
derable  fquadron,  having  5000  land  forces  on  board, 

Sertorius,  not  intimidated  by  the  fuperiority  of  the 
enemy,  prepared  to  give  them  battle.  But  a  violent 
ftoqn  arifing,  moft  of  the  fhips  were  driven  on  fhore 
and  dafhed  to  pieces,  Sertorius  himfelf  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  efcaping  with  the  fmall  remains  of  his  fleet.  For 
fome  time  he  continued  in  great  danger,  being  prevent¬ 
ed  from  putting  to  fea  by  the  fury  of  the  waves,  and 
from  landing  by  the  enemy  ;  at  laft,  the  ftorm  abating, 
he  paffed  theftraits  of  Gades,  now  Gibraltar,  and  land¬ 
ed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baeotis.  Here  he  met 
with  fome  feamen  newly  arrived  from  the  Atlantic  orFor- 
tunate  Iflands;  and  was  fo  taken  with  the  account  which 
they,  gave  him  of  thofe  happy  regions,  that  he  refolved 
to  retire  thither  to  fpend  the  reft  of  his  life  in  quiet  and 
happinefs.  But  having  communicated  this  defign  to 
the  Cilician  pirates,  they  immediately  abandoned  him, 
and  fet  fail  for  Africa,  with  an  intention  to  alii  ft  one  of 
the  barbarous  kings  againft  his  fubje&s  who  had  rebel¬ 
led.  Upon  this  Sertorius  failed  thither  alfo,  but  took  Lands  in 
the  oppofite  fide  ;  and  having  defeated  the  king  named  ^Mca,  and- 
rffcahs ,  obliged  him  to  {hut  himfelf  up  the  city  offarn<;sfon  99 
Tingis,  now  Tangier,- which  he  clofely  befieged.  Butrin  that 
in  the  mean  time  Pacianus*  who  had  been  fent  by  Sylla  country, 
to  affift  the  king,  advanced  with  a  confiderable  army 
againft  Sertorius.  Upon  this  the  latter,  leaving  part 
of  his  forces  before  the  city,  marched  with  the  reft  to 
meet  Pacianus,  whofe  army,  though  greatly  fuperior  to 
bis  own  in  number,  he  entirely  defeated;  killed  the  ge-  l4 
neral,  and  took  all  his  forces  prifoners. — -The  fame  of  Returns  to 
this  vi&ory  foon  reached  Spain;  and  the  Lufitanians,  Spain,  and 
being  threatened  with  a  new  war  from  Annius,  invited  ^tfeats  the 
Sertorius  to  head  their  armies.  With  this  requeft  hethere!^ 
very  readily  complied,  and  foon  became  very  formidable 
to  the  Romans.  Titus  Didius,  governor  of  that- part 
of  Spain  called  B^tka^  firft  entered  the  lifts  with  him  ; 
but  he  being  defeated,  Sylla  next  difpatched  Metellus, 
reckoned  one  of  the  beft  commanders  in  Rome,  to  flop 
the.  progrefs  of  this  new  enemy.  But  Metellus,  not- 
withftanding  all  his  experience,  knew  not  howto  a£t 
againft  Sertorius,  who  was  continually  changing  his  fta- 
tion,  putting  his  army  into  new  forms,  and  contriving 
new  ftratagems.  On  Lis  firft  arrival  he  fent  for  L.  Do- 
mitius,  then,  praetor  of  Hither  Spain,  to  his  affi  fiance  5 
but  Sertorius  being  informed  of  his  march,  detached 
Hirtuleius,  or  Herculeius,  his  quaeftor,  againft  him,  who 
gave  .him  a  total  overthrow.  Metellus  then  difpatched 
Lucius  Lollius*  praetor  of  Narbonne.Gaul  againlt  Hir¬ 
tuleius  ;  but  he  met  with  no  better  fuccef's,  being  ut¬ 
terly,  defeated,  and  his  lieutenant-general  killed. 

The  fame  of  thefe  victories  brought  to  the  camp  of  «re<^f 
Sertorius  fuch  a  number  of  illuftrio us  Roman  citjzens  fitania  inter* 
of  the  Marian,  faction,  that  he  formed  a  defign  of  ere<ft-a  republic, 
ing  Lufitania  into  a  republic  in  oppofition  "to  that  of 
Rome.  Sylla  was  continually  fending  frefh  fupplies  to 

Metellus  1 , 
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Spain.  Metellus  ;  but  Sertorius  with  an  handful  of  men,  ac-  come  into  Spam  with  a  defign  to  fettle  there  as  Serto?  |  sF»in.  ^ 

^ — V - '  cuftomed  to  range  about  the  mountains,  to  endure  hun-  rius  had  done  ;  but  as  he  was  descended  from  one  ot 

jrer  and  thirft,  and  live  expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  firit  families  in  Rome,  he  thought  it  below  his  dig- 
the  weather,  fo  harafled  the  Roman  army,  that  Metel-  nity  to  ferve  under  any  general,  however  eminent  he 
lus  himftlf  beiftn  to  be  quite  difeouraged.  At  laft,  might  be.  But  the  troops  of  Perperna  were  of  a  dif- 
Sertorius,  hearing  that  Metellus  had  fpoken  difrefpeft-  ferent  opinion;  and  therefore  declaring  that  they  would 
fully  of  his  courage,  challenged  his  antagonift  to  end  ferve  none  but  a  general  who  could  <.efend  himlelr,  they 
the  war  by  finale  combat;  but  Metellus  very  pru-  to  a  man  joined  Sertorius;  upon  which  Perperna  him- 
dently  declined  the  combat,  as  being  advanced  in  years;  fell,  finding  he  could  do  no  better,  confented  to  leive 
,  yet  tins  refufal  brought  noon  him  the  contempt  of  the  alfo  as  a  lubaltern.  .  . 

unthinking  multitude,  upon  which  Metellus  refolved  to  On  the  arrival  of  Pompey  m  Spain,  feveral  of  the 
Metellus  to  retrieve  his  reputation  by  fome  fignal  exploit,  and  cities  which  had  hitherto  continued  faithful  to  ^erto- 
raife  the  therefore  laid  liege  to  Lacobriga,  a  conliderable  city  in  rius  began  to  waver  ;  upon  which  the  latter  reiolved, 
fiege  of  Lr-thofc  ts>  he  hoped  to  reduce  in  two  day*,  as  by  fome  fignal  exploit,  to  convince  them  that  Pompey 

wbnga.  there  wa'  but  one  well  ;n  the  piace  .  but  Sertorius,  ha-  could  no  more  fereen  them  from  his  refentment  than  Me- 

viiifr  previoufly  removed  all  thofe  who  could  be  of  no  tellus.  With  this  view  he  laid  fiege  to  Lauron,  now Sertonu. 
fervice  durw  the  fiege,  and  conveyed  6000  (kins  full  of  Lirias,  a  place  ot  confiderable  (trength.  Pompey,  noebefieges 
water  into  the  city,  Metellus  continued  a  long  time  be-  doubting  but  he  fhould  be  able  to  raife  the  fiege,  march- Laurou- 
fore  it  without  making  any  impreflion.  At  laft,  his  ed  quite  up  to  the  enemy’s  lines,  and  found  means  to 
provifions  being  almolt  fpent,  he  fent  out  Aquinus  at  inform  the  garrifon  that  thofe  who  befieged  them  were 
the  head  of  6000  men  to  procure  a  new  fiipply ;  but  themfelves  befieged,  and  would  (oon  be  obliged  to  re- 
Sertorius  falling  unexpectedly  upon  them,  cut  in  pieces  tire  with  lofs  and  difgrace.  On  hearing  this  meffage, 
or  took  the  whole  detachment;  the  commander  himlclf  “  I  will  teach  Sylla’s  difciple  (faid  Sertorius),  that  it  is 
bein  ’-  the  only  man  who  ef-aped  to  carry  the  news  of  the  duty  of  a  general  to  look  behind  as  well  as  before 
the  difafter  ;  upon  which  Metellus  was  obliged  to  raife  him.”  Having  thus  fpoken,  he  fent  orders  to  a  detach- 
17  the  fiege  w*ith  difgrace.  ment  6000  men,  who  lay  concealed  among  the  moun- 

Civilizesthe  An|  now  Sertorius,  having  gained  fome  intervals  of  tains,  to-come  down  and  fall  upon  his  rear  if  he  fhould 
LuutanuES.eafe  -n  confequence  Gf  the  many  advantages  he  had  ob-  offer  to  force  the  lines.  Pompey,  furprifed  at  their  fud-  ao 

tained  over  the  Romans,  began  to  civilize  his  new  fnb-  den  appearance,  dnrft  not  ftir  out  of  his  camp  ;  and  in  Take*  and 
je&s.  Their  favage  and  furious  manner  of  fighting  he  the  mean  time  the  befieged,  defpairing  of  relief, Tur- 
changed  for  the  regular  order  and  difeipline  of  a  well-  rendered  at  diferetion  ;  upon  which  Sertorius  granted  Pom^cy. 

‘  formed  army;  he  beftowed  liberally  upon  them  gold  and  them  their  lives  and  liberty,  but  reduced  their  city  to 
filver  to  adorn  their  arms,  and  by  converfing  familiarly  allies. 

with  them,  prevailed  upon  them  to  lay  afide  their  own  While  Sertorius  was  thus  fuccefsfully  contending 
drefs  for  the  Roman  toga.  He  fent  for  all  the  children  with  Pompey,  his  quaeftof  Ilirtuleius  was  entirely  de- 
of  the  principal  people,  and  placed  them  in  the  great  feated  by  Metellus,  with  the  lofs  of  20,000  men  ;  upon 
city  of  Ofca,  now  Herefca,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arm-  which  Sertorius  advanced  with  the  utmoil  expedition  to  2I 
gon,  where  he  appointed  them  mailers  to  inftru&  them  the  banks  of  the  Sucro  in  Tarraconian  Spain,  with  aDefeats 
in  the  Roman  and  Greek  learning,  that  they  might,  as  defign  to  attack  Pompey  before  he  could  be  joined  by^°“KeJ| ,0Q 
he  pretended,  be  capable  of  (haring  with  him  the  go-  Metellus.  Pompey,  on  his  part,  did  not  decline  the^cth*n  4 
vernment  of  the  republic.  Thus  he  made  them  really  combat;  but,  fearing  that  Metellus  might  ihare  theSuCro. 
hoftages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  parents  ;  how-  glory  of  the  vi&ory,  advanced  with  the  gieatefl  expe- 
ever,  the  latter  were  greatly  pleafed  with  the  care  he  dition.  Sertorius  put  off  the  battle  till  towards  the 
took  of  their  children,  and  all  Lufitania  were  in  the  evening;  Pompey,  though  he  knew  that  the  night  would 
hiHielt  decree  attached  to  their  new  fovereign.  This  prove  difadvantageous  to  him,  whether  vanquifhed  or 
attachment  he  took  care  to  heighten  by  the  power  of  victorious,  becaufe  his  troops  were  unacquainted  with  • 
fnperftition  ;  for  having  procured  a  young  hind  of  a  the  country,  refolved  to  venture  an  engagement, .  efpe- 
milk-white  colour,  he  made  it  fo  tame  that  it  followed  cially  as  he  feared  that  Metellus  might  arrive  in  the 
him  wherever  he  went ;  arid  Sertorius  gave  out  to  the  mean  time,  and  rob  him  of  part  of  the  glory  of  con* 
ignorant  multitude,  that  this  hind  was  infpired  by  Dia-  quering  fo’  great  a  commander.  Pompey,  who  com- 
na,  and  revealed  to  him  the  defigns  of  his  enemies,  of  manded  his  own  right-wing,  foon  obliged  Perperna, 
which  he  always  took  care  to  be  well  informed  by  the  who  commanded  Sertorius’s  left,  to  give  way.  Herc- 
great  numbers  of  fpies  he  employed.  upon  Sertorius  himfelf  taking  upon  him  the  command 

^  While  Sertorius  was  thus  employed  in  eflablifhing  his  of  that  wing,  brought  back  the  fugitives  to  the  charge, 
authority,  the  republic  of  Rome,  alarmed  at  his  fuccefs,  and  obliged  Pompey  to  fly  in  his  turn.  In  his  flight 
refolved  to  crufh  him  at  all  events.  Sylla  was  now  dead,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  gigantic  African,  who  had  al- 
g  and  all  the  eminent  generals  in  Rome  Solicited  this  ho-  ready  lifted  up  his  hand  to  difeharge  a  blow  at  him 
Pompey  nourablc  though  dangerous  employment.  After  much  with  his  broad  fword  ;  but  Pompey  prevented  him  by 

the  Great  debate  a  decree  was  patted  in  favour  of  Pompey  the  cutting  off  his  right  hand  at  one  blow.  As  he  ttill 

inflG|  eat,  but  without  recalling  Metellus.  In  the  mean  continued  his  flight,  he  was  bounded  and  tlnown  from 
time,  the  troops  of  one  Perpenna,  or  Perperna,  had,  his  horfe ;  fo  that  he  would  certainly  have  been  taken 
in  fpite  of  all  that  their  general  could  do,  abandoned  prifoner,  had  not  the  Africans  who  purfued  him  quar- 
him  and  taken  •  the ,  oath  of  allegiance  to  Sertorius.  relied  about  the  rich  furniture  of  his  horfe.  This  gave 

This  was  a  moil  fignal  advantage  to  Sertorius;  for  Per-  an  opportunity  to  the  general  to  make  his  efcape  ;  fo 

perna  commanded  an  army  of  33,000-men,  and  had  that  at  length  he  reached  his  camp  with  much  diffieul- 

5  ty. 
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ty.  But  in  the  mean  time  Afranins,  who  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  Roman  army,  had  entirely  defeated 
the  wing  which  Sertorius  had  left,  and  even  purfued 
them  fo  clofe  that  he  entered  the  camp  along  with 
them.  Sertorius,  returning  fuddenly,  found  the  Romans 
bufy  in  plundering  the  tents  ;  when,  taking  advantage 
of  their  fitnation,  he  drove  them  out  with  great  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  retook  his  camp.  Next  day  he  offered  battle 
a  fecond  time  to  Pompey  ;  but  Meteilus  then  coming 
up  with  all  his  forces,  he  thought  proper  to  decline  an 
engagement  with  both  commanders.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  Pompey  and  Meteilus  agreed  to  attack  the 
camp  of  Sertorius.  Meteilus  attacked  Perperna,  and 
Pompey  de- Pompey  fell  upon  Sertorius.  The  event  was  fimilar  to 
feated  a  fe-  t^at  0f  the  former  battle  ;  Meteilus  defeated  Perperna, 
coiid  tiaie.  aucj  $ertor;lls  routed  Pompey.  Being  then  informed  of 
Perperna’s  misfortune,  he  haftened  to  his  relief ;  rallied 
the  fugitives,  and  repulfed  Meteilus  in  his  turn,  wound¬ 
ed  him  with  his  lance,  and  would  certainly  have  killed 
him,  had  not  the  Romans,  afhamed  to  leave  their  gene¬ 
ral  in  diftrefs,  haftened  to  his  afiiflance,  and  renewed  vhe 
fight  with  great  fury.  At  laft  Sertorius  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  field,  and  retire  to  the  mountains.  Pompey 
and  Meteilus  haftened  to  beiiege  him  ;  but  while  they 
were  forming  their  camp,  Sertorius  broke  through  their 
lines,  and  efcaped  into  Luiitania.  Here  he  foon  railed 
fuch.  a  powerful  army,  that  the  Roman  generals,  with 
their  united  forces,  did  not  think  proper  to  venture  an 
Pompey  engagement  with  him.  They  could  not,  however,  re- 
find  Mctel- ft  ft  the  perpetual  attacks  of  Sertorius,  who  now  drove 
lu*  driven  fr0'm  p}ace  tcj  place,  till  he  obliged  them  to  fepa- 
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of  the  Pyrenees.- 

Thus  did  this  celebrated  commander  triumph  over  all 
the  power  of  the  Romans  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  he  would  have  continued  to  make  head  againft  all 
the  other  generals  whom  the  republic  could  have  fent ; 

(Sertorius  kacl  he  not  been  aftafiinated  at  an  entertainment  by 
treacher-  the  infamous  treachery  of  Perperna,  in  73  B.  C.  after 
'  cutty  mur-  he  had  made  head  againfl  the  Roman  forces  for  ahnoit 
ten  years.  Pompey  was  no  fooner  informed  of  his  death, 
than,  without  waiting  for  any  pew  fuccours,  he  march¬ 
ed  againft  the  traitor,  whom  he  eafily  defeated  and  took 
prifoner  ;  and  having  caufed  him  to  be  executed,  thus 
put  an  end,  with  very  little  glory,  to  a  moft  dangerous 
war. 

Many  of  the  Spanifh  nations,  however,  ft  ill  continued 
to  bear  the  Roman  yoke  with  great  impatience  ;  and  as 
the  civil  wars  which  took  place  firfl  between  Julius  Cae- 
far  and  Pompey,  and  afterwards  between  Octaviamis 
and  Antony,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  republic 
from  Spain,  by  the  time  that  Auguftus  had  become 
foie  mafter  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  were  again  in  a 
condition  to  aftert  their  liberty.  The  Cantabrians 
and  Asturians  were  the  moft  powerful  and  valiant  na¬ 
tions  at  that  time  in  Spain;  but,  after  incredible  efforts, 
they  'were  obliged  to  lay -down  their  arms,  or  rather 
were  almoft  exterminated,  by  Agrippa,  as  is  related  un¬ 
der  thefe  articles.  From  this  time  the  Spaniards  con¬ 
tinued  in  quiet  fubje&ion  to  the  Romans  ;  but  on  the 
decline  of  the  empire  they  were  attacked  by  the  north¬ 
ern  nations,  who  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  name  in  the 
weft.  As  the  inhabitants  had  by  that  time  entirely  loft 
their  ancient  valour,  the  barbarians  met  with  no  reft  fi¬ 
ance  but  from  one  another.  In  the  reign  of  the  era^ 
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peror  Honorius,  the  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevlan?,  en-  Spair. 
tered  this  country  ;  and  having  made  themfelves  mailers  ^ 
of  it,  divided  the  provinces  among  themfelves.  In  444  Seized  by 
the  Romans  made  one  effort  more  to  recover  'their  baibarois 
power  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  but  being  utterly  de*  nations  on 
feated  by  the  Suevians,  the  latter  eftablifheda  kingdom 
there  which  lafted  till  the  year  584,  when  it  was  utter-  tern  empire, 
ly  overthrown  by  the  Vifigoths  under  Leovigiide.  The 
Gothic  princes  continued  to  reign  over  a  confiderable 
part  of  Spain  till  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
when  their  empire  was  entirely  overthrown  by  the  Sa¬ 
racens.  During  this  period,  they  had  entirely  expelled 
the  eaftern  emperors  from  what  they  poffefled  in  Spain,  ^ 
and  even  made  confiderable  conquefts  in  Baibary  ;  but  The  Gothic 
towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century  the  Saracens  over-kh^om 
ran  all  that  part  of  the  world  with  a  rapidity  which  no-^'j^ 
thing  could  refill  ;  and  having  foon  poftefted  themfelves Cgns|C 
of  the  Gothic  dominions  in  Barbary,  they  made  a  de- 
feent  upon  Spain  about  the  year  711  or  7  j  2.  The 
king  of  the  Goths  at  that  time  was  called  Roderic ,  and 
by  his  bad  conduft  had  bccafioned  great  difaffe&fon 
among  his  fnbje&s.  Fie  therefore  determined  to  put 
all  to  the  iftue  of  a  battle,  knowing  that  he  could  not 
depend  upon  the  fidelity  of  his  own  people  if  he  allow¬ 
ed  the  enemy  time  to  tamper  with  them.  The  two  ar¬ 
mies  met  in  a  plain  near  Xere9  in  Andalufia.  The  *v 
Goths  began  the  attack  with  great  fury;  but  though 
they  fought  like  men  in  defpair,  they  were  at  laft  de¬ 
feated  with  exceffive  daughter,  and  their  king  himfelf 
was  fuppofed  to  have  periftied  in  the  battle,  being  never 
more  heard  of.  * 

By  this  battle  the  Moors  in  a  fnort  time  rendered 
themfelves  mafters  of  almoft  all  Spain.  The  poor  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Goths  were  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Afturias,  Burgos,  and  Bifcay ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Arragon,  Catalonia,  and  Navarre, 
though  they  might  have  made  a  confiderable  fland  a- 
gainft  the  enemy,  chofc  for  the  moft  part  to  retire  into  a$ 
France.  In  718,  however,  the  power  of  the  Goths  be- The  powe? 
gan  again  to  revive  under  Don  Pelagio  or  Pelayo,  a  re 
prince  of  the  royal  blood,  who  headed  thofe  that  had  vjves  ulKies* 
retired  to  the  mountains  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Xeres.  pelagio. 
The  place  where  he  firft  laid  the  foundation  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  was  in  the  Afturias,  in  the  province  of  Lie- 
bnna,  about  nine  leagues  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 

This  is  the  moft  inland  part  of  the  country,  full  of 
mountains  enormoufly  high,  and  fo  much  fortified  by 
nature,  that  its  inhabitants  are  capable  of  refilling  al¬ 
moft  any  number  of  invaders.  Alakor  the  Saracen  go¬ 
vernor  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  revival  of  the  Go- 
,  thifti  kingdom,  than  he  fent  a  powerful  army,  under  the 
command  of  one  Alchaman,  to  crufti  Don  Pelagio  be¬ 
fore  fte  had  time  to  eftahlifh.  his  power.  The  king,  29 
though  his  forces  were  fufficiently  numerous  (every  one  He  gives 
of  his  fubje&s  arrived  at  man’s  eftate  being  a  foldier), the 
did  not  think  proper  to  venture  a  general  engagement  ^eadful 
in  the  open  field;  but  taking  poft  with  part  of  them  overthrow* 
himfelf  in  a  cavern  in  a  very  high  mountain,  he  con¬ 
cealed  the  reft  among  precipices,  giving  orders  to  them 
to  fall  upon  the  enemy  as  foon  as  they  fhould  perceive 
him  attacked  by  them.  Thefe- orders  were  pun&ually 
executed,  though  indeed  Don  Pelagio,  himfelf  had  .re¬ 
pulfed  his  enemies,  but  not  without  a  miracle,  as  the 
Spanifh  hiflorians  pretend.  The  {laughter  was  dread¬ 
ful  ;  for  the  troops  who  lay  in  ambufeade  joining  the 
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reft,  and  rolling  down  huge  Hones  from  the  mountains 
upon  the  Moors  ^the  name  by  which  the  Saracens  were 
known  in  Spain),  no  fewer  than  124,000  of  thefe  un¬ 
happy  people  periftied  in  one  day.  The  remainder  fled 
till  they  were  Hopped  by  a  river,  and  beginning  to 
coafl  it,  part  of  a  mountain  fuddcnly  tell  down,  Hopped 
up  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  either  crufhed  or 
drowned,  by  the  fudden  riling  of  the  water,  almoft 
every  one  of  that  vaH  army. 

The  Moors  were  not  fo  much  difheartened  by  this 
difaHer,  but  that  they  made  a  fecond  attempt  againft 
Don  Pelagio.  Their  fuccefs  was  as  bad  as  ever,  the 
army  cut  in  greateft  part  Qf  their  army  being  cut  in  pieces  or 
taken;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  loft  all  the 
AHurias,  and  never  dared  to  enter  the  lifts  with  Pelagio 
afterwards.  Indeed,  their  bad  fuccefs  had  in  a  great 
meafure  taken  from  them  the  defire  of  conquering  a 
country  where  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  got  ;  and 
therefore  they  rather  directed  their  force  againft  France, 
where  they  hoped  for  more  plunder.  Into  this  coun- 
The  Sara-  try  they  poured  in  prodigious  multitudes  ;  but  were 
ceus  Utterly  utterly  defeated,  in  732,  by  Charles  Martel,  with  the 

defeated  by]  ^  f  ^00  Qoo  men,  as  the  hiftorians  of  thofe  times 
Charles  t 

Martel.  pretend. 

'  Don  Pelagio  died  in  737,  and  foon  after  his  death 
fuch  inteftine  divifions  broke  out  among  the  Moors,  as 
greatly  favoured  the*  increafe  of  the  Cliriftian  power. 
In  745  Don  Alonfo  the  Catholic,  foii-in  law  to  Pela¬ 
gio,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Froila,  paffed  the 
mountains,  and  fell  upon  the  northern  part  of  Galicia  ; 
and  meeting  with  little  rcfiftance,  Tie  recovered  .almoft 
Conquefb  the  whole  of  that  province  in  a  fingle  campaign.  Next 
of  the  Chri-year  he  invaded  the  plains  of  Leon  and  Caftile  ;  and 
before  the  Moors  could  affemble  any  force  to  oppefe 
him,  lie  reduced  Aftorgas,  Leon,  Saldagna,  Montes  de 
Oca,  Amaya,  Alava,  and  all  the  country  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  The  year  following  he  pufhed  his  con- 
quefts  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Portugal,  and  the  next 
campaign  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Caftile.  Being 
fenfible,  however,  that  he  was  yet  unable  to  defend  the 
fiat  country  which  he  had  conquered,  he  laid  the  whole 
of  it  wafte,  obliged  the  Chriftians  to  retire  to  the 
mountains,  and  carried  off  all  the  Moors  for  Haves. 
Thus  fecured  by  a  defert  frontier,  he  met  with  no  in¬ 
terruption  for  fome  years  ;  during  which  time,  as  his 
kingdom  advanced  in  ftrength,  he  allowed  his  fubjedts 
gradually  to  occupy  part  of  the  Hat  country,  and  to  re¬ 
build  Leon  and  Aftorgas,  which  he  had  demolifhed. 
He  died  in  757,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Don 
Froila.  In  his  time  Abdelrahman,  the  khalifPs  vice- 
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roy  in  Spain,  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  rendered  him- 
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Cordova.  Thus  the  inteftine  diviftons  among  the 
Moors  were  compofed ;  yet  their  fuccefs  feems  to  have 
been  little  better  than  before  ;  for,  foon  after,  Froila 
encountered  the  Moors  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  54,000 
of  them  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  and  their  general  ta¬ 
ken  prifoner.  Soon  after  he  built  the  city  of  Oviedo, 
which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  in  order  to 
be  in  a  better  .condition  to  defend  the  flat  country, 
which  he  now  determined  to  people. 

In  the  year  758  the  power  of  the  Saracens  received 
another  blow  by  the  rife  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
dom  of  Na-This  kingdom,  wc  are  told,  took  its  origin  from  an  ac- 
varie.  detenta!  meeting  of  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  600, 
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at  the  tomb  of  an  hermit  named  John,  who  had  died 
among  the  Pyrenees.  At  thi3  place,  where  they  had 
met  on  account  of  the  fuppofed  fandtity  of  the  decea- 
fed,  they  took  occafton  to  converfe  on  the  cruelty  of 
the  Moors,  the  miferies  to  which  the'  country  was  ex- 
pofed,  and  the  glory  that  would  refult  from  throwing 
off  their  yoke  ;  which,  they  fuppofed,  might  eaiily  be 
done,  by  reafon  of  the  ftrength  of  their  country.  On 
mature  deliberation,  the  projedt  was  approved;  one  Don 
Garcia  Ximenes  was  appointed  king,  as  being  of  illu- 
ftrious  birth,  and  looked  upon  as  a  perfon  of  great  abi¬ 
lities.  He  recovered  Ainfa,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  the  country,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  his 
fucceffor  Don  Garcia  Inigas  extended  his  territories  as 
far  as  Bifcay  ;  however,  the  Moors  Hill  poffeffed  Por¬ 
tugal,  Murcia,  Andalufia,  Valentia,  Granada,  Tortofa, 
with  the  interior  part  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  CaHile  and  Saragoffa.  Their  internal  diffen- 
fions,  which  revived  after  the  death  of  Abdelrahman, 
contributed  greatly  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  infidels  ^ 
in  general.  In  778,  Charles  the  Great  being  invited  Conquefb 
by  fome  difeontented  Moorifh  governors,  entered  Spain  of  Charles 
with  two  great  armies  5  one  palling  through  Catalonia,  the  Great 
and  the  other  through  Navarre,  where  he  pufhed  his 
conqueHs  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  On  his  return  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  and  defeated  by  the  Moors  ;  though  this  did 
not  hinder  him  from  keeping  poffeflion  of  all  thofe 
places  he  had  already  reduced.  At  this  time  he  feems 
to  have  been  maHer  of  Navarre:  however,  in  831  count 
Azner,  revolting  from  Pepin  fon  to  the  emperor  Louis, 
again  revived  the  independency  of  Navarre  ;  but  the 
fovereigns  did  not  affume  the  title  of  kings  till  the  time 
of  Don  Garcia,  who  began  to  reign  in  857. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  kingdom  founded  by  Don  Pe¬ 
lagio,  now  called  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  con¬ 
tinued  to  increafe  rapidly  in  Hrength,  and  many  advan¬ 
tages  were  gained  over  the  Moors,  who  having  two  ene¬ 
mies  to  contend  with,  loH  ground  every  day.  In  921, 
however,  they  gained  a  great  vidtory  over  the  united 
forces  of  Navarre  and  Leon,  by  which  the  whole  force 
•of  t^e  ChriHians  in  Spain  muH  have  been  entirely  bro¬ 
ken,  had  not  the  vigors  conduced  their  affairs  fo 
wretchedly,  that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  he  almoft 
entirely  cut  in  pieces  by  the  remains  of  the  Chriftian 
army.  In  fhort,  the  Chriftians  became  at  length  fo  ter¬ 
rible  to  the  Moors,  that  it  is  probable  they  could  not  ^5 
long  have  kept  their  footing  in  Spain,  had  not  a  great  Exploits  1 
‘general,  named  Mohammed  Ebn  Amir  Almanzor ,  ap-  Almanzo 
peared,  in  979,  to  fupport  their  finking  caufe..  This 
man  was  vilir  to  the  king  of  Cordova,  and  being  ex- B 
ceedingly  provoked  againft  the  Chriftians  on  account 
of  what  his  countrymen  had  fuffered  from  them,  made 
war  with  the  moft  implacable  fury.  He  took  the  city 
of  Leon,  murdered  the  inhabitants,  and  reduced  the 
houfes  to  alhes.  Barcelona  fhared  the  fame  fate  ;  Caf¬ 
tile  was  reduced  to  a  defert ;  Galicia  and  Portugal  ra¬ 
vaged  ;  and  he  is  faid  t©  have  overcome  the  Chriftians 
in  fifty  different  engagements.  At  laft,  having  taken 
and  demolifhed  the  city  of  Compoftella,  and  carried  off 
in  triumph  the  gates  of  the  church  of  St  James,  a  flux 
happened  to  break  out  among  his  troops,  which  the  fu- 
perltitious  Chriftians  fuppofed  to  be  a  divine  judge¬ 
ment  on  account  of  his  facrilege.  Taking  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  the  Moors  were  now  entirely 
deftitute  of  all  heavenly  aid,  they  fell  upon  them  with 
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fuch  fury  in  the  next  engagement,  that  all  the  valour 
ano  condudl  of  Almanzor  could  not  prevent  a  defeat. 
Overcome  with  fhame  and  defpair  at  this  misfortune, 
jfeate  l,  and  he  deft  red  his  followers  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  while  he 
harvMh.m.jdmretf  retired  to  Medina  Cceli,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  abftinence  in  the  year  998. 

During  this  period  a  new  Chriftian  principality  ap- 
Hiftory  of  peared  in  Spain,  namely  that  of  Caftile,  which  is  now 

£mofS*  i'Vvfd  mt0  the  01d  and  New  Caftile.  The  Old 
Caltile,  Caftile  was  recovered  long  before  that  called  the  Menu. 

It  was  feparated  from  the  kingdom  of  Leon  on  one  fide 
by  fome  little  rivers ;  on  trie  other,  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Aftuuas,  Bifcay,  and  the  province  of  Rioja.  On 
the  fouth  it  had  the  mountains  of  Segovia  and  Avila  ; 
thus  lying  in  the  middle  between  the  Chriftian  king-’ 
dom  of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  and  the  Moorifh  kingdom  of 
Cordova.  Hence  this  diftrict  foon  became  an  objefl  of 
contention  between  the  kings  of  Leon  and  tlioi'e  of 
Cordova  ;  and  as  the  former  were  generally  victorious, 
fome  of  the  principal  Caftilian  nobility  retained  their 
independency  under  the  protection  of  the  Chriftian 
kings,  even  when  the  power  of  ' the  Moors  was  at  its 
great  eft  height.  In  88+  we  firft  hear  of  Don  Rodri¬ 
guez  aflbmiiig  the  title  of  count  of  Cajlde,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  either,  his  territory  or  title  were 
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upon  each  other  con  ft  an  fly  as  the  Moors  did,  their  mu¬ 
tual  feuds  were  yet  fufficient  to  have  ruined  them,  had  ' 
their  adverfaries  made  the  leaft  ufe  of  the  advantages 
thus  afforded  them.  But  among  the  Moors  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  city  was  a  kingdom  ;  and  as  thefe  petty  (Sovereign¬ 
ties  fupported  one  another  very  indifferently,  they  fell 
a  prey  one  after  another  to  their  enemies.  In  1080, 
the  king  of  Toledo  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  kin  r 
of  Seville,  another  Moorifh  potentate  ;  which  being  ob* 
ferved  by  Alphonfo  king  of  Caftile,  he  alfo  invaded  his 
territories  ;  and  in  four  years  made  himfelf  mailer  of ToI^q  and 
the  city  of  Toledo,  with  all  the  places  of  importance  in  Madrid  ra- 
lts  neighbourhood  ;  from  thenceforth  making  Toledo  kcn.by 
the  capital  of  his  dominions.  In  a  (hort  time  the  whole  CJlriftuns. 
province  of  New  Caftile  fubmitted  ;  and  Madrid,  the  ‘ 

prefent  capital  of  Spain,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chriftians,  being  at  that  time  but  a  fmall  place: 

The  Moors  were  fo  much  alarmed  at  thefe  conquefts, 


that  they  not  only  entered  into  a  general  confederacy 
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given  him  by  the  king  of  Leon.  Neverthelefs,  this 
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monarch  having  taken  upon  him  to  pum'fh  fome  of  the 
Caftilian  lords  as  rebels,  the  inhabitants  made  a  formal 
renunciation  of  their  allegiance,  and  fet  up  a  new  kind 
of  government.  The  fupreme  power  was  now  vefted 
in  two  perfons  of  quality  ftyled  judges  ;  however,  this 
method  did  not  long  continue  to  give  fatisfttftion,  and 
the  fovereignty  was  once  more  vefted  in  afingle  perfon. 
Ly  degrees  Caftile  fell  entirely  under  the  power  of  the 
kings  of  Leon  and  Oviedo;  and,  in  103?,  Don  San- 
bhez  bellowed  it  on  his  eldeft  fon  Don  Ferdinand,  with 
the  title  of  king  ;  and  thus  the  territories  of  Caftile 
were  firft  firmly  united  to  thofe  of  Leon  and  Oviedo, 
and  the  fovereigns  were  thenceforth  ftyled  kings  of  Leon 
and  Caftile. 

B elides  all  thefe,  another  Chriftian  kingdom  was  fet 
up  in  Spain  about  the  beginning  of  the  i  ith  century. 
This  was  the  kingdom  of  Arragon.  The  inhabitants 
were  very  brave,  and  lovers  of  liberty,  fo  that  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  had  in  fome  degree  maintained  their  inde¬ 
pendency,  even  when  the  power  of  the  Moors  was 
greateft.  The  hiftory  of  Arragon,  however,  during 
its  infancy,  is  much  lefs  known  than  that  of  any  of 
wi  others  hitherto  mentioned.  We  are  only  affured, 

Spain  in  thethat  about  the  year  1035,  Eon  Sanchez,  furuamed  the 
offh"Umh  klng  of  Navarre’  ereded  Arragon  into  a  king- 

ceutury  5om  in  favour  °f  his  fon  Don  Ramira,  and  afterwards 
it  became  very  powerful.  At  this  time,  then,  we  may 
imagine  the  continent  of  Spain  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  a  ftraight  line  drawn  from  eaft  to  weft,  from 
the  coafts  of  Valentia  to  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Duro.  J  he  country  north  of  this  belon  red  to  the 
Chriftians,  who,  as  yet,  had  the  fmalleit  and  lead  vain- 
able  (hare,  and  all  the  reft  to  the  Moors.  In  point  of 
■wealth  and  real  power,  both  by  land  and  fea,  the 
Moors  were  greatly  fuperior  ;  but  their  continual  dif- 
lenhons  greatly  weakened  them,  and  every  day  facili¬ 
tated  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftians.  Indeed,  had  either 
ot  the  parties  been  united,  the  other  muft  foon  have 
yielded  ;  for  though  the  Chriftians  did  not  make  war 
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a;>sinft  the  Chriftians,  hut  invited  to  their  aftiftance 
Mahomet  Ben  Jofeph  the  fovereign  of  Barbary.  He  A 
accordingly  came,  attended  by  an  incredible  multitude  ;  victory 
but  was  utterly  defeated  by  the  Chriftians  in  the  defies  pained  over 
of  the  Black  Mountain,  or  Sierra  Morena,  on  the  bor-thc  Moors 
ders  of  Andalufta.  This  victory  happened  on  the  16th 
of  July  1212,  and  the  anniverfary  is  ftill  celebrated  at 
Toledo.  This  vi&ory  was  not  improved  ;  the  Chrif¬ 
tian  army  immediately  difperfed  themfelves,  while  the 
Moors  of  Andalufia  were  ftrengthened  by  the  remains 
of  the  African  army  ;  yet,  iuftead  of  being  taught,  by 
their  paft  misfortunes,  to  unite  among  themfelves,  their 
diffenlions  became  worfe  than  ever,  and  the  conquefts  of 
the  Chriftians  became  daily  more  rapid.  In  1236,  Don 
I1  erdinand  of  Caftile  and  Leon  took  the  celebrated  citv 
of  Cordova,  the  refidence  of  the  firft  Moorifli  kings  ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  James  I.  of  Arragon  difpoffeffed 
them  of  the  lfland  of  klajorca,  and  drove  them  out  of 
Valentia.  Two  years  after,  Ferdinand  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Murcia,  and  took  the  city  of  Seville  ;  and  in 
1303  Ferdinand  IV.  reduced  Gibraltar. 

Jn.the  Edward  HI.  we  find  England,  for  the Kngand  in- 

ni  ft  time,  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  on  the  fol-  terferes  in 
lowin  \  occafion.  In  the  year  1284  the  kingdom  of  Na- the  Spsu^ft* 
vane  had  been  united  to' that  of  France  by  the  mar-afrairS* 
riage  of  Donna  Joanna  queen  of  Navarre  with  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France.  In  1328,  however,  the  kingdoms 
were  again  feparated,  though  the  fovereigns  of  Navarre 
were  (till  related  to  thofe  of  France.  In  1350,  Charles, 
furnamed  the  IVicletd,  afeended  the  throne  of  Navarre, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  John  king  of  France. 
Notwithftanding  this  alliance,  and  that  he  himfelf  was 
related  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  he  fecretly  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  negociation  with  England  againft  the  French 
monarch,  and  even  drew  into  his  fehemes  the  dauphin 
Charles,  afterwards  furnamed  the  IVtje .  The  young 
prince,  however,  was  foon  after  made  fully  fenfible  of 
the  danger  and  folly  of  the  conne&ions  into  which  lie 
had  entered  ;  and,  by  way  of  atonement,  promifed  to 
facrifice  his  affociates.  Accordingly  he  invited  the  king 
ol  Navarre,  and  fome  of  the  principal  nobility  of  the 


fame  party,  to  a  feaft  at  Rouen,  where  he  betrayed 


them  to  his  father.  The  mod  obnoxious  were  execu-  r,  f f 
ted,  and  the  king  of  Navarre  was  thrown  into  prifon.  N*varrefm- 
In  this  extremity,  the  party  of  the  king  of  Navarre  had  prifoned  by 
recourfe  to  England.  The  prince  of  Wales,  furnamed  Jotin  king 
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the  Plach  Prince ,  invaded  France,  defeated  king  John  at 
^Poi&iers,  and  took  him  prifonerf ;  which  unfortunate 
event  produced  the  moil  violent  diilurbances  in  that 
kingdom.  The  dauphin,  now  about  19  years  of  age, 
naturally  afTumed  the  royal  power  during  his  father’s 
captivity  :  but  poffeffed  neither  experience  nor  autho¬ 
rity  fufiicient  to  remedy  the  prevailing  evils.  In  order 
to  obtain  {’applies,  he  affembled  the  Hates  of  the  king¬ 
dom  :  but  that  afFembly,  inllead  of  fupporting  his  ad- 
nuniftration,  laid  hold  of  theprefent  opportunity  to  de- 
•  mand  limitations  of  the  prince’s  power,  the  punifhment 

of  pail  malverfations,  and  the  liberty  of  the  king  of  Na¬ 
varre.  Marcel,  provoil  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  and 
firft  magiilrate  of  that  city,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  unruly  populace,  and  puihed  them  to  commit  the 
moil  criminal  outrages  againil  the  royal  authority.  They 
detained  the  dauphin  in  a  kind  of  captivity,  murdered 
in  his  prefence  Robert  de  Clermont  and  John  de  Con- 
flans,  marefchals  of  France  ;  threatened  all  the  other 
minifters  with  the  like  fate  ;  and  when  Charles,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  temporize  and  difTemble,  made  his 
efcape  from  their  hands,  they  levied  war  againft  him, 
and  openly  rebelled.  The  other  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
in  imitation  of  the  capital,  fhook  off  the  dauphin’s  au¬ 
thority,  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
fpread  the  contagion  into  every  province. 

Efcape s,  Amidft  thefe  diforders,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his 
and  heads  efcape  from  prifon,  and  prefented  a  dangerous  leader 
raal^ccm^  *°  ^U1^011S  malecontents.  He  revived  his  pretenfions 

tcr.ts.  *  to  t^ie  crown  °f  France  :  but  in  all  his  operations  he 
atfted  more  like  a  leader  of  banditti  than  one  who  afpi- 
red  to  be  the  head  of  a  regular  government,  and  who 
was  engaged  by  his  ftation  to  endeavour  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  order  in  the  community.  All  the  French, 
therefore,  who  wifhed  to  reftore  peace  to  their  country, 
turned  their  eyes  towards  the  dauphin  ;  who,  though 
not  remarkable  for  his  military  talents,  daily  gained  by 
his  prudence  and  vigilance  the  afeendant  over  his  ene¬ 
mies.  Marcel,  the  feditious  provoft  of  Paris,  was  (lain 
in  attempting  to  deliver  that  city  to  the  king  of  Na¬ 
varre.  The  capital  immediately  returned  to  its  duty  : 
the  molt  confiderable  bodies  of  the  mutinous  peafants 
were  difperfed  or  put  to  the  fword  ;  fome  bands  of  mi¬ 
litary  robbers  underwent  the  fame  fate  ;  and  France 
began  once  more  to  affumc  the  appearance  of  civil  go¬ 
vernment. 

John  was  fucceeded  in  the  throne  of  France  by  his 
fon  Charles  V.  a  prince  educated  in  the  fchool  of  adver- 
fity,  and  well  qualified,  by  his  prudence  and  experience, 
to  repair  the  Ioffes  which  the  kingdom  had  fuftained 
ficom  the  errors  of  his  predeceffors.  Contrary  to  the 
pra&ice  of  all  the  great  princes  of  thofe  times,  who 
held  nothing  in  eftimation  but  military  courage,  he 
feems  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  never  to  appear 
at  the  head  of  his  armies  ;  and  he  was  the  firft  Euro¬ 
pean  monarch  that  fhowed  the  advantage  of  policy  and 
forefight  over  a  raih  and  precipitate  valour. 

Before  Charles  could  think  of  counterbalancing  fo 
great  a  power  as  England,  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to 
remedy  the  many  diforders  to  which  his  own  kingdom 
29  defe^ed  was  expofed.  He  accordingly  turned  his  arms  againft 
to  fufcrnit the  of  Navarre,  the  great  diflurber  of  France  du- 
*heUterrns  rm%  t^iat  age  5  and  he  defeated  that  prince,  and  redu- 
prefc-ibed  ced  him  to  terms,  by  the  valour  -and  condudl  of  Ber- 
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tains  of  thofe  times,  whom  Charles  had  the  difeernment 
to  choofe  as  the  inffrument  of  In’s  victories.  He  alfo ' 
fettled  the  affairs  of  Brittany,  by  acknowledging  the 
title  of  Mountfort,  and  receiving  homage  for  his  do¬ 
minions.  But  much  was  yet  to  be  done.  On  the  conclu- 
fion  of  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  the  many  military  adven- 
turers  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Edward,  being 
difperfed  into  the  feveral  provinces,  and  poffeffed  of 
ftrongholds,  refuftd  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  relin- 
quifh  a  courfe  of  life  to  which  they  were  now  accuf- 
tomed,  and  by  which  alone  they  could  earn  a  fubfift- 
ence.  They  affociated  themfelves  with  the  banditti,  Account  of 
who  were  already  inured  to  the  habits  of  rapine  and^ie  bandit* 
violence:  and,  under  the  name  of  compan'cs  and  combat  1 
mom,  became  a  terror  to  all  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 

Some  Englifh  and  Gafcon  gentlemen  of  chara&er  were 
not  afiiamed  to  take  the  command  of  thefe  ruffians, 
whofe  number  amounted  to  near  40,000,  and  who  bore 
the  appearance  of  regular  armies  rather  than  bands  of 
robbers.  As  Charles  was  not  able  by  power  to  redrefs 
fo  enormous  a  grievance,  he  was  led  by  neceffity,  as  well 
as  by  the  turn  of  his  chara&er,  to  corredl  it  by  policy; 
to  difeover  fome  method  of  difcharging  into  foreign 
countries  this  dangerous  and  inteftine  evil ;  and  an  oc- 


cafion  now  offered. 
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Alphonfo  XI.  king  of  Caftile,  who  took  the  city  of  Reign  of 
Algezira  from  the  Moors,  after  a  famous  fiege  of  two  t>cter  thf 
years,  during  which  artillery  are  faid  firft  to  have  been 
ufed  by  the  befieged,  had  been  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Peter  I.  furnamed  the  Cruel ;  a  prince  equally  perfidi¬ 
ous,  debauched,- and  bloody.  He  began  his  reign  with 
the  murder  of  his  father’s  miftrefs  Leonora  de  Gufman: 
his  nobles  fell  every*  day  the  victims  of  his  feverity  :  he 
put  to  death  his  coufin  and  one  of  his  natural  brothers, 
from  groundlefs  jealoufy  ;  and  he  caufed  his  queen 
Blanche  de  Bourbon,  of  the  blood  of  France,  to  be 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  afterwards  poifoned,  that  he 
might  enjoy  in  quiet  the  embraces  of  Mary  de  Padella, 
with  whom  he  was  violently  enamoured. 

Henry  count  of  Traftamara,  the  king’s  natural  bro¬ 
ther,  alarmed  at  the  fate  of  his  family,  and  dreading  his 
own,  took  arms  againft  the  tyrant ;  but  having  failed 
in  the  attempt,  he  fled  to  France,  where  he  found  the 
minds  of  men  much  inflamed  againft  Peter,  on  account  ^ 
of  the  murder  of  the  French  princefs.  He  alked  per-'The  Com- 
million  of  Charles  to  enlift  the  companies  in  his  fervice,  panies  em- 
and  to  lead  them  into  Caftile  againft  his  brother.  The 
French  king,  charmed  with  the  projedf,  employed  dugain  1 
Guefclin  in  negociating  with  the  leaders  of  thefe  ban¬ 
ditti.  The  treaty  was  foon  concluded ;  and  du  Guef¬ 
clin  having  completed  his  levies,  led  the  army  firft  to 
Avignon,  where  the  Pope  then  refided,  and  demanded, 
fword  in  hand,  absolution  for  his  ruffian  foldiers,  who 
had  been  excommunicated,  and  the  fum  of  200,000 
livres  for  their  fubfiftence.  The  firft  was  readily  pro- 
mifed  him  ;  but  fome  difficulty  being  made  with  regard 
to  the  fecond,  du  Guefclin  replied,  “  My  fellows,  I, 
believe,  may  make  a  fhift  to  do  without  your  abfolu- 
tion,  but  the  money  is  abfolutely  neceffary.”  His  Ho- 
linefs  then  extorted  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
its  neighbourhood  the  fum  of  100,000  livres,  and  of¬ 
fered  it  to  du  Guefclin.  “  It  is  not  my-purpofe  (cried 
that  generous  warrior)  to  opprefs  the  innocent  people.” 

The  pope  and  his  cardinals  can  fpare  me  double  the 
fum  from  their  own  pockets.  I  therefore  infift,  that 
8  this 
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plan  for  defeating  the  invafion  of  a  powerful  enemy  ; 
and  he  prudently  perfevered  in  following  it,  though 
contrary-to  his  own  natural  temper  and  to  the  genius 
of  his  people.  He  determined  to  remain  altogether 
upon  the  defenfive,  and  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  lub- 
fiftence  by  laying  wnfte  the  country  before  them.  The 
execution  of  this  plan  was  committed  to  the  marefchal 
Montmorency  its  author,  a  man  happily  fitted  for  fuch 
a  truft  by  the  inflexible  feverity  of  his  difpofition.  He 
made  choice  of  a  ilrongcamp,  under  the  walls  of  Avig¬ 
non,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Durance, 
where  he  affembled  a  confiderable  army ;  while  the 
Icing,  with  another  body  of  troops,  encamped  at  Va¬ 
lence,  higher  up  the  Rhone.  Marfeilles  and  Arles 
were  the  only  towns  he  thought  it  neceflary  to  defend  ; 
and  each  of  thefe  he  furnifheTd  with  a  numerous  garri- 
fbn  of  his  befl  troops.  The  inhabitants  of  the  other 
towns  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  habitations : 
the  fortifications  of  fuch  places  as  might  have  afforded 
(belter  the  enemy  were  thrown  down  ;  corn,  forage, 
and  provifions  of  every  kind,  were  carried  off  or  de¬ 
ft  royed  ;  the  mills  and  ovens  were  ruined,  and  the  wells 
filled  up  or  rendered  ufelefs. 

This  devaftation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Mar¬ 
feilles,  and  from  the  fea  to  the  confines  of  Dauphiny  ; 
fo  that  the  emperor,  when  he  arrived  with  the  van  of 
his  army  on  the  confines  of  Provence,  inftead  of  that 
rich  and  populous  country  which  he  expefted  to  enter, 
beheld  nothing  but  one  vaft  and  defert  folitude.  He 
did  not,  however,  defpair  of  fuccefs,  though  he  faw 
that  he  would  have  many  difficulties  to  encounter;  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  his  officers,  he  made  them  libe¬ 
ral  promifes  of  lands  and  honours  in  France.  Rut  all 
the  land  which  any  of  them  obtained  was  a  grave,  and 
their  mafter  loft  much  honour  by  this  rafli  and  pie- 
fumptuous  enterprize.  After  unfucccfsfuliv  invefting 
Marfeilles  and  Arles,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  draw 
Montmorency  from  his  camp  at  Avignon,  and  not  da¬ 
ring  to  attack  it,  Charles  haying  fpent  two  inglorious 
months  in  Provence,  and  loft  one  half  of  his  troops  by 
difeafe  or  by  famine,  was  under  the  neceffity  of  ordering 
a  retreat ;  and  though  he  was  fome  time  in  motion  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy  fnfpc&ed  his  intention,  it  was  conduct¬ 
ed  with  fo  much  precipitation  and  diforder,  as  to  de* 
ferve  the  name  of  a  flight,  fmee  the  light  troops  of 
France  tuined  it  into  a  perfect  rout.  The  invafion  ol  Pi¬ 
cardy  was  not  more  fuccefsful:  the  imperial  forces  were 
obliged  to  retire  without  effedling  any  conqueft  of  im¬ 
portance. 

Charles  had  no  fooner  conduced  the  fhattered  re- 
mains  of  his  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Milan,  than  he  fet 
out  for  Genoa  ;  and  unwilling  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the 
fcorn  of  the  Italians  after  fuch  a  reveife  of  fortune,  he 
embarked  dire&ly  for  Spain. 

Meanwhile  Francis  gave  himfelf  up  to  that  vain  re- 
fentment  which  had  formerly  difgraced  the  profperity  of 
his  rival.  They  had  frequently,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
quarrels,  given  each  other  the  lie,  and  mutual  challenges 
had  been  fent ;  which,  though  productive  of  110  ferious 
confequences  between  the  parties,  had  a  powerful  ten¬ 
dency  to  encourage  the  pernicious  practice  of  duelling. 
Charles,  in  his  inve&ive  pronounced  at  Rome,  had  pub¬ 
licly  accufed  Francis  of  perfidy  and  breach  of  faith  ; 
Francis  now  exceeded  Charles  in  the  indecency  of  his 
accufations.  The  Dauphin  dying  fuddenly,  hi§  death, 


was  imputed  to  poifon:  Montecuculi  his  cup-bearer  was  Spain, 
put  to  the  rack ;  and  that  unhappy  nobleman,  in  {he 
agpnies  of  torture,  accufed  the  emperor’s  generals  Gon- 
zaga  and  de  Leyva,  of  mitigating  him  to  the  deteftable 
adi.  The  emperor  himfelf  was  fufoeCted;  nay,  this  ex¬ 
torted  confeffion,  and  fome  obfcurediints,  were  confi- 
dered  as  inconteftable  proofs  of  li is  guilt  ;  though  it 
was  evident  to  all  mankind,  that  neither  Charles  nor  his 
generals  could  have  any  inducement  to  perpetrate  fuch 
a  crime,  as  Francis  was  ftill  in  the  vigour  of  life  him¬ 
felf,  and  had  two  Tons  befides  the  dauphin,  grown  up 
to  a  good  age. 

But  the  incenfed  monarch’s  refentment  did  not  flop 
here.  Francis  was  not  fatisfied  with  endeavouring  to 
blacken  the  charadfer  of  his  rival  by. an  ambiguous  tef- 
timony  which  led  to  the  moft  injurious  fufpicions,  and 
upon  which  the  moft  cruel  conftru&ions  had  been  put; 
he  was  willing  to  add  rebellion  to  murder.  For  this 
purpofc  he  went  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  where  be¬ 
ing  feated  with  the  ufual  folemnities,  the  advocate-ge¬ 
neral  appeared,  and  accufed  Charles  of  Auftiia  (fo  he 
affe&ed  to  call  the  emperor )  of  having  violated  the  trea¬ 
ty  of  Cambray,  by  which  he  was  freed  from  the  ho¬ 
mage  due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  counties  of 


Artois  and  Flanders;  adding,  that  this. treaty  being 

now  void,  he  was  ftill  to  he  confidered  as  a  vaffal  of 

France,  and  confequently  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion 

in  taking  arms  againit  his  fovereign.  The  charge  wascha1[^ 

fuftained,  and  Charles  was  fummoned  to  appear  before 

the  parliament  of  Paris  at  a  day  fixed,  'i  lie  term  ex*  to  appear 

pired ;  and  no  perfon  appearing  in  the  emperor’s  name,  at  Paris.. 

the  parliament  gave  judgment,  that  Charles  of  Auftiia 

had  forfeited,  by  rebellion  and  contumacy,  the  counties 

of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  declared  thefe  fiefs  reunited 

to  the  crown  of  France. 

Francis,  foon  after  this  vain  difplay  of  his  animofity, 
marched  into  the  Low  Countries,  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  execute  the  lentence  pronounced  by  his  parliament ; 
but  a  fufpenfion  of  arms  tq^k  place,  through  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  queens  of  France  and  Hungary,  before 
any  thing  of  confequence  was  effe&ed  :  and  this  cefla- 
tion  of  hoftilities  was  followed  by  a  truce,  concluded  at 
Nice,  through  the  mediation  of  the  reigning  pontiff 
Paul  III.  of  the  family  of  Farnefe,  a  man  of  a  venerable 
chara&er  and  pacific  difpofition.  ✓ 

Each  of  tliefe  rival  princes  had  flrong  reafons  to  in¬ 
cline  them  to  peace.  The  finances  of  both  were  exliault-  Iir 
ed  ;  and  the  emperor,  the  moft  powerful  of  the  two,  Francis 
was  deeply  imprefled  with  the  dread  of  the  Turkifhhagu.es 
aims,  which  Francis  had  drawn  upon  him  by  a  league 
with  Solyman.  In  confequence  of  this  league,  Barba-  1  r 
roffa  with  a  great  fleet  appeared  on  the  coaft  of  Naples ; 
filled  that  kingdom  with  confternation;  landed  without  * 
refiftance  near  Taranto  ;  obliged  Caftro,  a  place  of 
fome  ftrengtli,  to  furrender  ;  plundered  the  adjacent 
country  ;  and  was  taking  meafures  for  fecuring  and  ex¬ 
tending  his  conquefts,  when  the  unexpected  arrival  of  . 
Doria,  the  famous  Genoefe  admirdl,  together  with  the 
pope’s  galleys  and  a  fquadron  of  the  Venetian  fleet, 
made  it  prudent  for  him  to  retire.  The  fultan’s  forces 
alfo  invaded  Hungary,  where  Mahmet  the  Turkifti  ge¬ 
neral,  after  gaining  feyeral  inferior  advantages,  defeated 
the  Germans  in  a  great  battle  at  EiTek  011  the  Drave. 
Happily  for  Charles  and  Europe  it  was  not  in  Francis’s 
power  at  this  juncture  either  to  join  the  Turks  or  af* 
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femble  an  army  ftrong  enough  to  penetrate  into  the 
Milanefe.  The  emperor,  however,  was  fenfible  that  he 
could  not  long  refill:  the  efforts  of  two  fuch  powerful 
confederates,  nor  expert  that  the  fame  fortunate  cir- 
cumftances  would  concur  a  fecond  time  in  his  favour  ; 
he  therefore  thought  it  neceffary,  both  for  his  fafety 
and  reputation,  to  give  his  confent  to  a  truce  ;  and 
Francis  chofe  rather  to  run  the  rifle  of  difobliging  his 
new  ally  the  fultan,  than  to  draw  on  his  head  the  indig¬ 
nation,  and  perhaps  the  arms,  of  all  Chriftendom,  by 
obftinately  obftru&ing  the  re-eftablifhment  of  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  contributing  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  In¬ 
fidels. 

Thefe  confiderations  inclined  the  contending  mo- 
narchs  to  liften  to  the  arguments  of  the  holy  father  ; 
but  he  found  it  impolfible  to  bring  about  a  final  accom¬ 
modation  between  them,  each  inflexibly  perfifting  in  af- 
ferting  his  own  claims.  Nor  could  he  prevail  on  them 
to  fee  one  another,  though  both  came  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  :  fo  great  was  the  remains  of  diftruft  and 
rancour,  or  fuch  the  difficulty  of  adjufling  the  ceremo¬ 
nial  !  Yet,  improbable  as  it  may  feem,  a  few  days  after 
figning  the  truce,  the  emperor,  in  his  paffage  to  Bar¬ 
celona,  being  driven  on  the  coafl  of  Provence,  Francis 
invited  him  to  come  afhore  ;  frankly  vifited  him  on 
board  his  galley,  and  was  received  and  entertained  with 
the  warmeft  demonftrations  of  efteem  and  affection. 
Charles,  with  an  equal  degree  of  confidence,  paid  the 
•king  next  day  a  vifit  at  Aigues-mortes;  where  thefe 
two  hoftile  rivals  and  vindicative  enemies,  who  had  accu- 
fed  each  other  of  every  kind  of  bafenefs,  converfing  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  cordiality  of  brothers,  feemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  expreffions  of  refpedt  and  friend- 
fhip. 

Befides  the  glory  of  having  reftored  tranquillity  to 
Europe,  the  pope  gained  a  point  of  much  confequence 
to  his  family.  He  obtained  for  his  grandfon,  Marga¬ 
ret  of  Aultria,  the  emperor’s  natural  daughter,  former¬ 
ly  wife  of  Alexander  de  Medici,  whom  Charles  had 
raifed  to  the  fupreme  power  in  Florence.  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  the  kinfman  and  intimate  companion  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  had  affaffinated  him  by  one  of  the  blackeft  trea- 
fons  recorded  in  hiftory.  Under  pretence  of  having  fe- 
cured  him  an  affignation  with  a  lady  of  the  higheft  rank 
and  great  beauty,  he  drew  him  into  a  fee  ret  apartment 
of  his  houfe,  and  there  ftabbed  him  as  he  lay  carelefsly 
on  a  couch,  expelling  the  embrace  of  the  lovely  fair, 
whom  he  had  often  folicited  in  vain.  Lorenzo,  how- 
ever,  did  not  reap  the  fruits  of  his  crime  :  for  though 
fome  of  his  countrymen  extolled  him  as  a  third  Brutus, 
and  endeavoured  to  feize  this  occafion  for  recovering 
their  liberties,  the  government  of  Florence  paffed  into 
the  hands  of  Cofmo  II.  another  kinfman  of  Alexander. 
Cofmo  was  defirous  of  marrying  the  widow  of  his  pre- 
deceffor  ;  but  the  emperor  chofe  rather  to  oblige  the 
pope,  by  bellowing  his  daughter  upon  O&avio  Farneie, 
fon  of  the  duke  of  Parma. 

Charles  had  foon  farther  caufe  to  be  fenfible  of  his 
obligations  to  the  holy  father  for  bringing  about  the 
treaty  of  Nice.  His  troops  everywhere  mutinied  for 
want  of  pay,  and  the  ability  of  his  generals  only  could 
have  prevented  a  total  revolt.  Fie  had  depended,  as  his 
chief  refource  for  difcliarging  the  arrears  due  to  his  fol- 
diers,  upon  the  fubfidies  which  he  expc&ed  from  his 
Caftilian  fubje&s.  For  this  purpofe  he  affembled  the 


Cortes  of  Caftile  at  Toledo  ;  and  having  reprefented  to 
them  the  great  expence  of  his  military  operations,  he 
propofed  to  levy  fuch  fupplies  as  the  prefent  exigency 
of  affairs  demanded,  by  a  general  excife  on  commodi¬ 
ties  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  who  already  felt  themfelves  op- 
prefled'by  a  load  of  taxes  unknown  to  their  anceflors, 
and  who  had  often  complained  that  their  country  was 
drained  of  its  wealth  and  inhabitants,  in  order  to  profe- 
cute  quarrels  in  which  they  had  no  intereft,  determined 
not  to  add  voluntarily  to  their  own  burdens.  The  no¬ 
bles,  in  particular,  inveighed  with  great  vehemence 
again  ft  the  impofition  propofed,  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  valuable  and  diftinguifhing  privilege  of  their  order, 
that  of  being  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tax. 
After  employing  arguments  and  promifes  in  vain, 
Charles  difmiffed  the  affembly  with  indignation  ;  and 
from  that  period  neither  the  nobles  nor  the  prelates 
have  been  called  to  the  Cortes,  on  pretence  that  fuch 
as  pay  no  part  of  the  public  taxes  ftiould  not  claim  a 
vote  in  laying  them  on.  Thefe  aifemblies  haye  fince 
confifted  merely  of  the  procurators  or  reprefentatives  of 
18  cities,  two  from  each  ;  in  all  36  members,  who  are 
abfolutely  at  the  devotion  of  the  crown. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  ftil!  more  bold,  broke  out  not 
long  after  into  open  rebellion  againft  the  emperor’s  go¬ 
vernment,  on  account  of  a  tax  which  they  judged  con¬ 
trary  to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  a  decifion  of  the 
council  of  Mechlin  in  favour  of  the  imperial  authority. 
Enraged  at  an  unjuft  impofition,  and  rendered  defperate 
on  feeing  their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court  which 
was  bound  to  proteft  them,  they  flew  to  arms,  feized 
feveral  of  the  emperor’s  officers,  and  drove  fuch  of  the 
nobility  as  refided  among  them  out  of  the  city.  Sen- 
fible,  however,  of  their  inability  to  fupport  what  their 
zeal  had  prompted  them  to  undertake,  and  defirous  of 
fecuring  a  proteftor  againft  the  formidable  forces  with 
which  they  might  expe6i  foon  to  be  attacked,  they  of¬ 
fered  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  France  as  their  fove- 
reign,  to  put  him  into  immediate  poffeffion  of  their  ci¬ 
ty,  and  to  affift  him  in  recovering  thofe  provinces  in 
the  Netherlands  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  his 
crown.  True  policy  dire&ed  Francis  to  comply  with 
this  propofal.  The  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois 
were  more  valuable  than  the  duchy  of  Milan,  for  which 
he  had  fo  long  contended ;  and  their  fituation  in  regard 
to  France  made  it  more  eafy  to  conquer  or  to  defend 
them.  ButFiancis  over-rated  the  Milanefe.  He  had 
lived  in  friendfhip  with  the  emperor  ever  fince  their  in¬ 
terview  at  Aigues-mortes,  and  Charles  had  promifed  him 
the  inveftiture  of  that  duchy.  ^Forgetting,  therefore, 
all  his  paft  injuries,  and  the  deceitful  promifes  by  which 
he  had  been  fo  often  duped,  the  credulous,  generous 
Francis,  not  only  reje&ed  the  propofitions  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  ol;  Ghent,  but  communicated  to  the  emperor  his 
whole  negociation  with  the  malecontents. 

Judging  of  Charles’s  heart  by  his  own,  Francis  hoped 
by  this  fecmingly  difinterefted  proceeding  to  obtain  at 
once  the  inveftiture  of  Milan  ;  and  the  emperor,  well 
acquainted  with  the  weaknefs  of  his  rival,  flattered  him 
in  this  apprehenfion,  for  his  own  felfifh  purpofes.  His 
prefence  being  neceffary  in  the  Netherlands,  he  demand¬ 
ed  a  paffage  through  France.  It  was  immediately  grant¬ 
ed  him  ;  and  Charles,  to  whom  every  moment  was  pre¬ 
cious,  fet  out,  notwithftanding  the  remonftrances  of  his 
council  and  the  fears  of  his  Spanifh  fubje&s,  with  a 
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which  he  could  immediately  have  procured  by  a  letter 
to  his  generals. 

I  he  concern  expreffed  by  Henry  and  Francis  for  the 
calamity  of  their  ally  was  more  lincere.  Alarmed  at 
the  progrefs  ot  the  imperial  arms,  they  had,  even  before 
the  taking  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  clofer  alliance,  and 
agreed  to  invade  the  Low  Countries  with  a  powerful 
army  ;  but  no  fooner  did  they  hear  of  the  Pope’s  cap¬ 
tivity,  than  they  changed,  by  a  new  treaty,  the  fcene  of 
the  projected  war  from  the  Netherlands  to  Italy,  and  re- 
jolved  to  take  the  moll  vigorous  meafures  for  reltoring 
<56  him  to  liberty.  Henry,  however,  contributed  only  mo- 
A  French  ney*  A  French  army  entered  Italy,  under  the  com- 
army  enters  mand  of  Marftial  Lautrec;  Clement  obtained  his  free- 

is^ltterly1  d°m  ’  an^  War  Was  ^or  a  time  carr^e(^  on  by  the  confede- 
ruined.  rates  with’  fuccefs  ;  but  the  death  of  Lautrec,  and  the 
revolt  of  Andrew  Doria,  a  Genoefe  admiral  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  France,  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
The  French  army  was  utterly  ruined  ;  and  Francis,  dif- 
couraged  and  almoft  exhaufted  by  fo  many  unfuccefsful 
enterprifes,  began  to  think  of  peace,  and  of  obtaining 
the  releafe  of  his  fons  by  concelTions,  not  by  the  terror 
of  his  arms. 

At  the  fame  time  Charles,  notwithllanding  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  had  gained,  had  many  reafons  to  wifli  for 
an  accommodation.  Sultan  Solyman  having  over- run 
Hungary,  was  ready  to  break  in  upon  the  Anflrian  ter¬ 
ritories  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Eaft ;  and  the  pro¬ 
grefs  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  threatened  the 
tranquillity  of  the  empire.  In  confequence  of  this  fi- 
tuation  of  affairs,  though  pride  made  both  parties  con¬ 
ceal  or  diffemble  their  real  fentiments,  two  ladies  were 
,,  permitted  to  reftore  peace  to  Europe.  Margaret  of 
Peace  con-  Auft.ria,  Charles’s  aunt,  and  Louifa,  Francis’s  mother, 
ULC  S  met  in  1529  at  Cambray,  and  fettled  the  terms  of  ac¬ 
commodation  between  the  French  king  and  the  empe¬ 
ror.  Francis  agreed  to  pay  two  millions  of  crowns  as 
the  1  anfom  of  his  two  fons,  to  refign  the  fovereignty  of 
Flanders  and  Artois,  and  to  forego  all  his  Italian  claims; 
and  Charles  ceafed  to  demand  the  reftitution  of  Bur¬ 
gundy. 

All  the  fteps  of  this  negociation  had  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  king  of  England  ;  and  Henry  was,  on  that 
occafion,  fo  generous  to  his  friend  and  ally  Francis,  that 
he  fent  him  an  acquittal  of  near  fix  hundred  thoufand 
crowns,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  agreement 
with  Charles.  .  But  Francis’s  Italian  confederates  were 
lefs  fatisfied  with  the  treaty  of  Cambray.  They  were 
almoft  wholly  abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  emperor ; 
and  feemed  to  have  no  other  means  of  fecurity  left  but 
his  equity  and  moderation.  Of  thefe,  from  his  paft  com 
dudt,  they  had  not  formed  the  moft  advantageous  idea. 
But  Charles’s  prefent  circumftances,  more  efpecially  in 
regard  to  the  Turks,  obliged  him  to  behave  with  a  ge- 
nerofity  inconfiftent  with  his  chara£er.  The  Floren¬ 
tines  alone,  whom.  he  reduced  under  the  dominion  of 
the.  family  of  Medici,  had  reafon  to  complain  of  his  fe- 
verity.  Sforza  obtained  the  inveftiture  of  Milan  and 
his  pardon  ;  and  every  other  power  experienced  the  le¬ 
nity  of  the  conqueror. 

After  having  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the 
hands  of  the  Pope  at  Bologna,  Charles  proceeded  on 
his  journey  to  Germany,  where  his  prefence  was  become 
highly  neceilary ;  for  although  the  conduft  and  valour 
of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  on  whom  he  had  conferred 
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the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and 
who  had  been  ele&ed  king  of  Hungary',  had  obliged  ' 

Solyman  to  retire  with  infamy  and  lofs,  his  return  was 
to  be-  feared,  and  the  diforders  of  religion  were  daily  in-  * 
creafing  ;  an  account  of  which,  and  of  the  emperor’s 
tran fa&io ns  with  the  Proteftants,  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Reformation.  ^ 

Charles  having  exerted  himfelf  as  much  as  he  could  under- 
againft  the  reformers,  undertook  his  firft  expedition  tak(r.an  ex* 
againft  the  piratical  ftates  of  Africa.  Barbary,  or  that  ^fnft  the^ 
part  of  the  African  continent  lying  along  the  coaft  of  ftate  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  was  then  nearly  in  the  fame  con  -  Barbary. 
dition  which  it  is  at  prefent.  Morocco,  Algiers,  and 
Tunis,  were  its  principal  ftates  ;  and  the  two'  laft  were 
nefts  of  pirates.  Barbarofla,  a  famous  Corfair,  had  fuc- 
ceeded  his  brother  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  which 
he  had  formerly  aflifted  him  to  ufurp.  He  regulated 
with  much  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his  kingdom, 
carried  on  his  piracies  with  great  vigour,  and  extended 
his  conquefts  on  the  continent  of  Africa ;  but  percei- 
ving  that  the  natives  fubrnitted  to  his  government  with 
impatience,  and  fearing  that  his  continual  depredations 
would  one  day  draw  upon  him  a  general  combination  of 
the  Chriftian  powers,  he  put  his  dominions  under  the 
prote&ion  of  the  grand  feignior.  Solyman,  flattered  by 
fuch  an  adl  of  fnbmillion,  and  charmed  with  the  bold- 
nels  of  the  man,  offered  him  the  command  of  the  Turk¬ 
ic  fleet.  Proud  of  this  diftin&ion,  Barbaroffa  repaired 
to  Conftantinople,  and  made  ufe  of  his  influence  with 
the  fultan  to  extend  his  own  dominion.  Partly  by 
force,  partly  by  treachery,  lie  ufurped  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis;  and  being  now  poffeffed  of  greater  power,  he 
carried  on  his  depredations  againft  the  Chriftian  ftates 
with  more  definitive  violence  than  ever. 

.Daily  complaints  of  the  piracies  and  ravages  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  galleys  of  Barbaroffa  were  brought  to 
the  emperor  by  his  fubje&s,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy • 
and  all  Chritfendom  feemed  to  look  up  to  him,  as  its 
greateft  arid  moft  fortunate  prince,  for  relief  from  this 
new  and  odious  fpecies  of  oppreffion.  At  the  fame 
time  Muley-Hafcen,  the  exiled  king  of  Tunis,  finding 
none. of  the  African  princes  able  or  willing  to  fupport 
him  in  recovering  his  throne,  applied  to  Charles  for  af- 
fiftance  againft.  the  ufurper.  Equally  delirous  of  deli¬ 
vering  his  dominions  from  the  dangerous  neighbourhood 
of  Barbaroffa,  of  appearing  as  the  prote&or  of  an  un¬ 
fortunate  prince,  and  of  acquiring  the  glory  annexed  in 
that  age  to  every  expedition  againft  the  Mahometans, 
the  emperor  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley  Haf- 
cen,  and  fet  fail  for  Tunis  with  a  formidable  armament. 

The  Goletta,  a  fea-port  town,  fortified  with  300  pieces 
of  cannon,  was  taken,  together  with  all  Barbaroffa’s 
fleet.:. he  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  10,000 
Chriftian  flaves,  having  knocked  off  their  fetters,  and  T 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  citadel,  Tunis  was  pre- k™  anT 
paring  to  furrender.  But  while  Charles  was  deliberating  the  inhabi-  ’ 
on  the  conditions,  his  troops  fearing  that  they  would ’aiitscruelIy 
be  deprived  of  the  booty  which  they  had  expefted*maffilcIC<L 
broke  fuddenly  into  the  town,  and  pillaged  and  maf- 
facred  without  diftin&ion.  Thirty  thoufand  perfons 
pcnftied  by  the  fword,  and  10,000  were  made  prifo- 
neis.  .  The  feeptre  was  reftored  to  Muley  Hafcen,  on 
condition  that  he  fhould  acknowledge  himfelf  a  vaffal  of 
the  crown  of  Spain,  put  into  the  emperor’s  hands  all 
the  fortified  fea-ports  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  and 

4  L  pay. 
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pay  annually  i2,oco  crowns  for  the  fubfiftepce  of  the 
Spanifh  garrifon  in  the  Goletta.  rI  hefe  points  being 
fettled,  and  2  ^,000  Chriftian  flaves  freed  from  bondage 
either  by  arms  or  by  treaty,  Charles  returned  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  his  prefence  was  beebme  neceffary  ;  while 
Barbaroffa,  who  had  retired  to  Bona,  recovered  new 
ilrength,  and  again  became  the  tyrant  of  the  ocean. 

The  king  of  France  took  advantage  of  the  emperor’s 
ab fence  to  revive  his  pretentions  in  Italy.  T.  he  treaty 
'  of  Cambray  had  covered  up  but  not  extinguifhed  the 
flames  of  difcord.  Francis  in  particular,  who  waited 
only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  ot  recovering,  the  ter¬ 
ritories  and  reputation  which  lie  had  loft,  continued  to 
negotiate  againft  his  rival  with  different  courts.  But 
all  his  negotiations  were  difconcerted  by  nnforefeen  ac¬ 
cidents.  The  death  of  Clement  VII.  (whom  he  had 
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the  Milanefe,  Francis  commenced  hoftilities  againft  the. 
duke  of  Savoy,  with  whom  lie  had  caufe  to  be  diffatis- 
fied,  and  on  whom  he  had  fome  claims ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  that  feeble  prince  faw  himfelf  ftrip- 
ped  of  all  his  dominions,  except  the  province  of  Pied-  I04 
mont.  To  complete  his  misfortunes,  the  city  of  Ge-  Geneva 
neva,  the  fovereignty  of  which  he  claimed,  and  where  rhrows  clT 
the  reformed  opinions  had  already  got  footing,  threw 
off  his  yoke  ;  and  its  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  lofsSavoy< 
of  the  adjacent  territory.  Geneva  was  then  an  impe¬ 
rial  city,  and  has  ever  fince  remained  entirely  free. 

In  this  extremity  the  duke  of  Savoy  faw  no  refource 
but  in  the  emperor’s  prote&ion  ;  and  as  his  misfortunes 
were  xhiefly  occafioned  by  his  attachment  to  the  impe¬ 
rial  intereft,  he  had  a  title  to  immediate  affiftance.  But 
Charles,  who  was  juft  returned  from  his  African  expe- 


cidents.  1  he  deatn  or  Element  vn.  ..  — ’  -  ,  ...  ,  f 

gained  by  marrying  his  fon  the  duke  of  Orleans,  after-  dmon,  was  not  able  to  lend  him  the  neceffary  fupport. 
TLI _ I  r'o,  the  niece  of  ‘His  treafury  was  entirely  drained,  and  he  was  obliged 
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wards  Henry  II.  to  Catharine  of  Medici,  the  niece  of 
that  pontiff),  deprived  him  of  all  the  fupport  which  . he 
hoped  to  receive  from  the  court  of  Rome.  The  king 
of  England,  occupied  with  domeftic  cares  and  projects, 
declined  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent  ;  and 
the  Proteftant  princes,  affociated  by  the  league  of  Smal- 
kalde,  to  whom  Francis  had  alfo  applied,  and  who 
feemed  difpofed  at  firft  to  liften  to  him,  filled  with  in¬ 
dignation  and  refentment  at  the  cruelty  with  which 
fome  of  their  reformed  brethren  had  been  treated  in 
France,  refufed  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  enemy 
of  their  religion. 

Francis  was  neither  cruel  nor  bigotted  :  he  was  too 
indolent  to  concern  himfeU  about  religious  ditputes  ; 
but  his  principles  becoming  fufpeded,  at  a  time  when 
the  emperor  was  gaining  immortal  glory  by  his  expedi¬ 
tion  againft  the  Infidels,  he  found  it  neceffary  to  vindi¬ 
cate  himfelf  by  fome  extraordinary  demonftration  of  re- 
'••verence  for  the  eftablifhed  faith.  Lhe  indifereet  zeal  of 
fome  Proteftant  converts  furniflied  him  with  the  occa- 
"  fion.  They  had  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Louvrfe  and 
other  public  places  papers  containing  indecent  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  rites  of  the  Romifti  church.  Six  of  the 
perfons  concerned  in  this  lalh  a&ion  were  feized  ;  and 
the  king,  pretending  to  be  (truck  with  horror  at  their 
blafphemies,  appointed  a  fojemn  proceffion,  in  order  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.  The  holy  facrament  was 
carried  through  the  city  of  Paris  in  gieat  pomp:  Fran¬ 
cis  walked  uncovered  before  it,  bearing  a  torch  in  his 
hand  ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  fupported  the  canopy 


'His  treafury  was  entirely  drained,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  difband  his  army  till  he  could  raife  new  fnpplies. 

Mean  time  the  death  of  Sforza  duke  of  Milan  entirely 
changed  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  afforded  the  empe¬ 
ror  full  leifure  to  prepare  for  a&ion.  The  French  mo¬ 
narch’s  pretext  for  taking  up  arms  was  at  once  cut  off; 
but  as  the  duke  died  without  iffue,  all  Francis’s  rights 
to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to 
Sforza  and  his  defendants,  returned  to  him  in  full 
force.  He  inftantly  renewed  his  claim  to  it  ;  and  if 
he  had  ordered  his  army  immediately  to  advance,  he  105 
might  have  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it.  But  he  unfer-  Charles 
Innately  waffed  his  time  in  fruitlefs  negotiations,  while 
his  more  politic  rival  took  poffeffion  of  the  duchy  as  a  Ay^jan# 
vacant  fief  of  the  empire  ;  and  though  Charles  feemed 
ftill  to  admit  the  equity  of  Francis’s  claim,  he  delayed 
granting  the  inveftiture  under  various  pretences,  and 
was  fecretly  taking  every  poffiible  meafure  to  prevent  iiira 
from  regaining  looting  in  Italy. 

During  the  time  gained  in  this  manner  Charles  had 
recruited  his  finances,  and  of  courfe  his  armies  ;  and 
finding  himfelf  in  a  condition  for  war,  he  at  laft  threw 
off  the  mafic  under  which  he  had  fo  loner  concealed  his 
defigns  from  the  court  of  France.  Entering  Rome  with 
great  pomp,  he  pronounced  before  the  pope  and  cardi¬ 
nals,  affembled  in  full  cOnfiitory,  a  violent  .in ve dive 
againft  Francis,  by  way  of  reply  to  his  propofitions  con-  ic6 
cerning  the  inveftiture  of  Milan.  Yet  Francis,  by  an  Weaknef* 
unaccountable  fatality,  continued  to’negotiate,  as  if  it  of  Francis, 
had  been  ftill  pofiible  to  terminate  their  differences  in 


ie  princes  ot  the  biooa  lupponcu  uic  canupy  -  .  .  .  r 

the  nobles  walked  behind.  In  prefence  of  this  an  amicable  manner;  and  Charles,  finding  him  fo  eager 
rr  »  1  1  •  ~  _ tint  tn  mn  into  the  fnare.  favoured  the  deception,  and,  by 


numerous  affembly,  the  king  declared,  that  if  one  of 
his  hands  were  infeded  with  herefy,  he  would  cut  it 
off  with  the  other  ;  “  and  T  would  facrifice  (added  he) 
even  my  own  children,  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime.” 
As  an  awful  proof  of  his  fincerity,  the  fix  unhappy  per 
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to  run  into  the  fnare,  favoured  the  deception,  and,  by 
feeming  to  liften  to  his  propofals,  gained  yet  more  time 
for  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  projeds.  .  ,07 

If  misfortunes  had  rendered  Francis  too  diffident,  Charles  at- 
fuccefa  had  made  Charles  too  fanguine.  He  prefumed 


As  an  awriii  proor  01  ms  nncerity,  uic  n*  u.umyyy  * —  ,  7  ,  ,  r  ,  r.uxrxi  ^  fubvert 

fons  who  had  been  feized  were  publicly  burnt,  before  .on  nothing  lefs  than  the  fubvertion  of  the  Trench  nio-  Frcnch 
u _ .imc!  a  n  rl  in  rlip  mnft  rruel  man-  narchv  ;  nay,  he  conndered  it  as  an  infallible  event.  mo£iar< 
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the  procefifton  was  finifhed,  and  in  the  rnoft  cruel  man¬ 
ner.  They  were  fixed  upon  a  machine  which  defend¬ 
ed  into  the  flame?,  and  retired  alternately,  until  they 
expired;.— No  wonder  that  the  Proteftant  princes  were 
incenfed  at  fuch  barbarity  ! 

But  Francis,  though  nnfupported  by  any  ally,  com¬ 
manded  h»3  army  to  advance  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Italy,  under  pretence  of  chaftifmg  the  duke  of  Milan 
for  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  putting  to  death 
his  ambaftador.  The  operations  of  war,  however,  foon 
took  a  new  direction,  laftead  of  marching  dire&ly  to 


.cm  uuiiuu^  ‘via  - - -  "  ^  #  French 

narchy;  nay,  he  confidered  it  as  an  infallible  event.  mocarchy> 
Having  chafed  the  forces  of  his  rival  out  of  Piedmont 
and  Savoy,  he  pufhed  forward  at  the  head  of  50,000 
men,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  moil  experienced 
minifters  and  generals,  to  invade  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  France  ;  while  other  two  armies  were  ordered  to  en¬ 
ter  it,,  the  one  on  the  fide  of  Picardy,  the  other  on  the 
fide  of  Champagne.  He  thought  it  impoffible  that 
Francis  could  refill  fo  many  unexpe&ed  attacks  on  fuch 
different  quarters  ;  but  he  found  himfelf  miflaken. 

The  French  monarch  fixed  upon  the  moil  effe&uai 

plan 
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hands  the  balance  of  pewer  among  the  potentates  of 
Europe.  Feats  of  chivalry  however,  parties  of  gallan- 
try,  and  fuch  exercifes  as  were  in  that  age  reckoned 
manly  or  elegant,  rather  than  ferious  bufinefs,  occupied 
the  two  courts  during  the  time  that  they  continued  to¬ 
gether,  which  was^  18  days. 

After  taking  leave  of  this  feene  of  diffipation,  the  king 
of  England  paid  a  vifit  to  the  emperor  and  Margaret  of 
Savoy  at  Gravelines,  and  engaged  them  to  go  along 
with  him  to  Calais;  where  the  artful  and  politic  Charles 
completed  the  imprefiion  whiclv  he  had  begun  to  make 
on  Henry  and  his  favourite,  and  effaced  all  the  friend- 
fhip  to  which  the  frank  and  generous  nature  of  Francis 
had  given  birth.  He  renewed  his  affurances  of  affifling 

IWolfey  in  obtaining  the  papacy  ;  and  he  put  him  in 
prefent  pofTeffion  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  the  fees 
of  Badajox  and  Palencia  in  Spain.  He  flattered  Hen¬ 
ry’s  pride,  by  convincing  him  of  his  own  importance, 
and  of  the  jullnefs  of  the  motto  which  he  had  choien  ; 
offering  to  fubmit  to  his  foie  arbitration  any  difference 
that  might  arife  between  him  and  Francis. 

Charles  in-  This  important  point  being  fecured,  Charles  repaired 
vefted  with  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  lie  was  folemnly  invefledwith 
rial  crown  crown  an<^  feeptre  of  Charlemagne,  in  prefence  of  a 
a^Ahula-  more  fp*enc^  anc*  numerous  affembly  than  had  appear- 
Chapclle.  on  anY  former  inauguration.  About  the  fame  time 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  one  of  the  mofl  accomplifhed, 
cnterprifmg,  and  victorious  of  the  Turkifh  princes,  and 
a  conflant  and  formidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  afeended 
the  Ottoman  throne. 

The  firfl  ad  of  Charles’s  adminiflration  was  to  ap¬ 
point  a  diet  of  the  empire,  to  be  held  at  Worms,  in  or¬ 
der  to  concert  with  the  princes  proper  meafures  for 
checking  the  progrefs  of  “  thofe  new  and  dangerous 
opinions  which  threatened  to  difturb  the  peace  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  anceftors.” 
The  opinions  propagated  by  Luther  and  his  followers 
were  here  meant.  But  all  his  efforts  for  that  purpofe 
were  infufficient,  as  is  related  under  the  articles  Lu- 
ther  and  Reformation, 

War  be-  In  1521,  the  Spaniards,  difTatisfied  with  the  depar- 
: ween  Fran- ture  of  their  fovereign,  whofe  election  to  the  empire 
Charles  t^ef  f°refaw  would  interfere  with  the  adminiftration  of 
3r  5’  his  own  kingdom,  and  incenfed  at  the  avarice  of  the 
Flemings,  to  whom  the  direction  of  public  affairs  had 
been  committed  fince  the  death  of  cardinal  Ximenes,  fc- 
veral  grandees,  in  order  to  fiiake  off  this  oppreflion,  en¬ 
tered  into  an  affociation,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  Sctnfta  Junfta  ;  and  the  fword  was  appealed  to 
as  the  means  of  redrefs.  This  feemed  to  Francis  a  fa¬ 
vourable  junCture  for  reinflating  the  family  of  John 
d’ Albert  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  Charles  was  at 
a  difiance  from  that  part  of  his  dominions,  and  the 
troops  ufually  flationed  there  had  been  called  away  to 
quell  the  commotions  in  Spain.  A  French  army,  un¬ 
der  Andrew  de  Foix,  fpeedily  conquered  Navarre  ;  but 
that  young  and  inexperienced  nobleman,  pufhed  on  by 
military  ardour,  ventured  to  enter  Caftile.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  though  divided  among  themfelves,  united  againfl 
a  foreign  enemy,  routed  his  forces,  took  him  prifoner, 
and  recovered  Navarre  in  a  fhorter  time-  than  he  had 
fpent  in  fubduing  it. 

Hoftilities  thus  begun  in  one  quarter,  between  the 
rival  monarclis,  foon  fpread  to  another.  The  king  of 
France  encouraged  the  duke  of  Bouillon  to  make  war 
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againfl  the  emperor,  and  to  invade  Luxembourg.  Charles,  Spain 
after  humbling  the  duke,  attempted  to  enter  France ; 
but  was  repelled  and  worded  before  Mezieres  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  chevalier  Bayard,  diflinguifhed  among  his  cotem¬ 
poraries  by  the  appellation  of  The  Knight  without  fear 
and  without  reproach  ;  and  who  united  the  talents  of  a 
great  general  to  the  punctilious  honour  and  romantic 
gallantry  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry.  Francis  broke  into 
the  Low  Countries,  where,  by  an  excefs  of  caution,  an 
error  not  natural  to  him,  he  loft  an  opportunity  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  whole  imperial  army;  and,  what  was  of  flili 
more  confequerice,  he  difgufled  the  conftable  Bourbon, 
by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  of  Alen* 

$on. 

During  thefe  operations  in  the  field,  an  unfuccefsful  • 
congrefs  was  held  at  Calais,  under  the  mediation  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  ferved  only  to  exafperate  the  parties  * 
which  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.  A  league  was* 
foon  after  concluded,  by  the  intrigues  of  Wolfey,  be¬ 
tween  the  pope,  Henry,  and  Charles,  againfl  France, 

Leo  had  already  entered  into  a  feparate  leagtie  with  the 
emperor,  and  the  French  were  fall  loling  ground  in 
Italy. 

The  infolence  and  exaCtions  of  Marefhal  de  Lantrec, 
governor  of  Milan,  had  totally  alienated  the  affeCtions 
of  the  Milanefe  from  France.  They  refolved  to  expel  ‘ 
the  troops  of  that  nation,  and  put  themfelves  under  the 
government  of  Francis  Sforza,  brother  to  Maximilian 
their  late  duke.  In  this  refolution,  they  were  encou¬ 
raged  by  the  pope,  who  excommnnicated  Lautrec,  and  V 
took  into  his  pay  a  confiderable  body  of  Swifs.  The 
papal  army,  commanded  by  Profper  Colonna,  an  expe- Charles, 
rienced  general,  was  joined  by  fupplies  from  Germany 
and  Naples ;  while  Lautrec,  liegleCted  by  his  court,  and 
deferred  by  the  Swifs  in  its  pay,-  was  unable  to  make 
head  againfl  the  enemy.  The  city  of  Milan  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  confederates ;  Parma 
and  Placentia  were  united  to  the  ecclefiaflical  flate  ;  and 
of  their  conquefls  in  Lombardy,  only  the  town  of  Cre¬ 
mona,  the  caflle  of  Milan,  and  a  few  inconliderable 
forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Leo  X.  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  fuccefs 
with  fuch  tranfports  of  joy,  as  are  faid  to  have  brought 
on  a  fever,  which  occafioned  his  death.  The  fpirit  of 
the  confederacy  was  broken,  and  its  operations  fufpend- 
ed  by  this  accident.  The  Swifs  were  recalled ;  fome 
other  mercenaries  difbanded  for  want  of  pay  ;  and  only 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  few  Germans  in  the  emperor’s  fer- 
vice,  remained  to  defend  the  duchy  of  Milan.  But  - 
Lautrec,  who  with  the  remnant  of  his  army  had  taken 
fhelter  in  the  Venetian  territories,  deflitute  both  of  men 
and  money,  was  unable  to  improve  this*  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  as  he  wiflied.  All  his  efforts  were  rendered 
ineffectual  by  the  vigilance  and  ability  of  Colonna  and 
his  affociates. 

Meantime  much  difcoid  prevailed  in  the .  conclave* 

Wolfey’s  name,  notwithflanding  all  the  emperor’s  mag¬ 
nificent  promiles,  was  fcarcely  mentioned  there.  Julio 
de  Medici,  Leo’s  nephew,  thought  himielf  fure  of  the 
eleCtion  ;  when,  by  an  unexpected  turn  of  fortune, 
cardinal  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  Charles’s  preceptor,  who 
at  that  time  governed  Spain  in  the  emperor’s  name, 
was  unanimoufly  raifed  to  the  papacy,  to  the  aflonifh- 
ment  of  all  Europe  and  the  great  difguft  of  the  Ita¬ 
lians* 
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Francis,  routed  by  the  liirng  cor.fequcnce  of  his  rival, 

*  rcfolved  to  exert  himfelf  with  frefh  vigour,  in  order  to 
Francis  in  wre^  *rom  him  his  late  conquefts  in  Lombardy.  Lati- 
vades  itaiy.trec  received  a  fupply  of  money,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
1 0,000  Swifs.  “With  this  reinforcement  he  was  enabled 
once  more  to  aft  offenfively,  and  even  to  advance  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  Milan  ;  when  money  again 
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failing  him,  and  the  Swifs  growing  mutinous,  he  was 
obliged  to  attack 'the  imperialifts  in  their  camp  at  Bi- 
cocca,  whe**e  he  was  repnlfed  with  great  (laughter,  ha¬ 
ving  loft  his  braved  officers  and  beft  troops.  Such  of 
the  Swifs  as  furvived  fet  out  immediately  for  their  own 
country;  and  Lautrec,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  keep 
the  field,  retired  into  France.  Genoa,  which  ff ill  re¬ 
mained  fnbjeft  to  Francis,  and  made  it  ealy  to  execute 
any  fcheme  for  the  recovery  of  Mftan,  was  foon  after 
taken  by  Colonna :  the  authority  of  the  emperor  and 
his  raft  ion  was  everywhere  eftablifhed  in  Italy.  1  he 
citadel  of  Cremona  was  the  foie  fortrefs  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  French. 


The  affliftion  of  Francis  for  filch  a  fncceflion  of  mif- 
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fortunes  was  augmented  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  an 
Englifh  herald,  who  in  die  name  of  his  fovereign  de¬ 
clared  war  again  ft  France.  The  courage  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  prince,  however,  did  not  forfake  him  ;  though  his 
tieafury  was  exhaufted  by  expenfive  pleafures,  no  Ids 
than  by  hoftile  enterprifes,  he  aftembled  a  confiderable 
army,  and  put  his  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence  for 
refilling  this  new  enemy,  without  abandoning  any  of 
the  fcliemes  which  he  was  forming  againft  the  empe¬ 
ror.  He  was  furprifed,  but  not  alarmed,  at  fuch  a  de¬ 
nunciation* 

*  rune?  vi-  Meanwhile  Charles,  willing  to  draw  as  much  advan- 
{it "England  ta^e  as  p0flible  from  fo  powerful  an  ally,  paid  a  fecond 
i.  fecond  tQ  tjie  court  0f  England  in  his  way  to  Spain, 

where  his  prefence  was  become  neceftaiy.  His  fuccefs 
exceeded  bis  moil  fanguine  expeftations.  He  not  only 
gained  the  entire  friendfhip  of  Henry,  who  publicly  ra¬ 
tified  the  treaty  of  Bruges  ;  but  difarmed  the  refent- 
ment  of  Wolfey,  by  afTuring  him  of  the  papacy  on  A- 
drian’s  death  ;  an  event  feemingly  not  diftant,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  age  and  infirmities.  In  confcquence  of  thefe 
negociations  an  Englifh  army  invaded  France,  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Surrey  ;  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  campaign,  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  his  forces 
greatly  reduced,  without  being  able  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  of  one  place  within  the  French  frontier.  Charles 
was  more  fortunate  in  Spain  :  he  foon  quelled  the  tu¬ 
mults  which  had  there  arifen  in  his  abfence. 

While  the  Chriftian  princes  were  thus  wafting  each 
other’s  ftrength,  Solyman  the  Magnificent  entered  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Belgrade,  reckoned 
the  chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom  againft  the  Turkifh 
power.  Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  he  turned  his 
viftorious  arms  againft  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  at  that 
time  the  feat  of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem  ; 
Rhodes  ta-  and  though  every  prince  in  that  age  acknowledged 
ken  by  So-  Rhodes  to  be  the  great  bulwark  of  Chriftendom  in  the 
lytnan.  eaqj  fQ  violent  was  their  animoftty  againft  each  other, 
that  they  fuffered  Solyman  without  difturbance  to  carry 
on  his  operations  againft  that  city  and  ifiand.  Lide 
Adam,  the  orandmafter,  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  but, 
alter  incredible  efforts  of  courage,  patience,  and  military 
conduft,  during  a  fiege  of  fix  months,  he  was  obliged  to 
furrender  the  place,  having  obtained  an  honourable  ca- 
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pltulation  from  the  fob  an,  who  admired  and  refpefted 
his  heroic  qualities  (lee  Rhodes  and  Malta ).  Charles 
and  Francis  were  equally  afhamed  of  having  occafioned 
fuch  a  lofs  to  Chriftendom  by  their  contefts  ;  and  the 
emperor,  by  way  of  reparation,  granted  to  the  knights 
of  St  John  the  (mall  ifland  of  Malta,  where  they  fixed 
their  refidence,  and  continued  long- to  retain  their  an¬ 
cient  fpirit,  though  much  diminifhed  in  power  andfplen- 
dour. 

Adrian  VI.  though  the  creature  of  the  emperor,  and 
devoted  to  his  intereft,  endeavoured  to  aftiime  the  im¬ 
partiality  which  became  the  common  father  of  Chriften¬ 
dom,  and  laboured  to  reconcile  the  contending  princes, 
that  they  might  unite  in  a  league  againft  Solyman, 
whofe  conqueit  of  Rhodes  rendered  him  more  formi¬ 
dable  than  ever  to  Europe.  The  Italian  ftates  were  no 
lets  deiirous  of  peace  than  the  pope  :  and  fo  much  re¬ 
gard  was  paid  by  the  hoftile  poweis  to  the  exhortations 
of  his  holinefs,  and  to  a  bull  which  he  iftued,  requiring 
all  Chriftian  princes  to  content  to  a  truce  for^  three 
years,  that  the  imperial,  the  French,  and  the  Englifh 
ambaftadors  at  Rome,  were  empoweied  to  treat  of  that 
matter  ;  but  while  they  wafted  their  time  in  fruillefs 
negociations,  their  mailers  were  continuing  their  pre¬ 
parations  for  war  ;  and  other  negociations  foon  took  _ 

place.  The  confederacy  againft  France  became  more  A  powc-fuS 
*  .-,11  cente  let  at? 

formidable  than  ever.  aeainq 

The  Venetians,  who  had  liitheito  adhered  to  the  pr^ucl.f 
French  intereft,  formed  engagements  with  the  emperor 
for  Retiring  Francis  Sforza  in  the  paffeflion  01  the 
duchy  of  Milan  ;  and  the  pope,  from  a  peiluafion  that 
the  ambition  of  the  French  monarch  was  the  only  ob- 
ftacle  to  peace,  acceded  to  the  fame  alliance.  The 
Florentines,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  and  all 
the  Italian  powers,  followed  this  example.  Francis  was 
left  without  a  fingle  ally,  to  refill:  the  efforts  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  enemies,  whofe  armies  everywhere  threatened, 
and  whofe  territories  encompaffed  his  dominions.  I  he 
emperor  in  perfon  menaced  France  with  an  invafion  on 
the  fide  of  Guienne  ;  the  forces  of  England  and  the 
Netherlands  hovered  over  Picardy,  and  a  numerous  bo¬ 
dy  of  Germans  was  preparing  to  ravage  Burgundy.  . 

'  The  dread  of  fo  many  and  fuch  powerful  adverfaries, 
it  was  thought,  would  have  obliged  Francis  to  keep 
wholly  on  the  deferifive,  or  at  leaf!  have  prevented  him 
from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy. 

But  before  his  enemies  were  able  to  ftiike  a  blow, 

Francis  had  aftembled  a  great  army,  with  which  he  ho¬ 
ped  to  difconcert  all  the  emperor’s  fchemes,  by  march- 
ing  it  in  perfon  into  Italy  :  and  this  bold  mealure,  the  Francis 
more  formidable  becaufe  unexpected,  could  Icarcelv  have  march«  t 
failed  of  the  defired  effeft,  had  it  been  immediately  car- Jr  a 
ried  into  execution.  But  the  difeovery  of  a  domeftic  ^Clj  t0  re. 
confpiracy,  which  threatened  the  deftruftion  of  his  t-irn  by  a 
kingdom,  obliged  Francis  to  ftop  (hort  at  Lyons.  domeftic 
Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  lord  high  cdnftablc  of  conlViracyj 
France,  was  a  prince  of  the  moft  (liming  ment  1  lus 
great  talents  equally  fitted  him  or  the  council  or  the 
field,  while  his  eminent  fervices  to  the  crown  intitled 
him  to  its  firft  favour.  B ut  unhappily  Louifa  duchefs 

of  Angouleme,  the  king’s  mother,  had  contracted  a 
violent  averfion  againft  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  had 
taught  her  fon,  over  whom  (lie  had  acquired  an  abfolute 
afeendant,  to  view  all  the  conftable’s  actions  with  a  jea¬ 
lous  eve.  After  reoeated  affronts  he  retired  from  court, 
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ners.  But  the  Moors,  notwith (landing  thefe  advanta.  anceftors  had  ever  poffeffed 
ges,  and  the  eulogies  bellowed  upon  them  by  fome  wri¬ 
ters,  appear  always  to  have  been  deflitnte  of  the  effen- 
tial  qualities  of  a  polifhed  people,  humanity,  generality, 
fn  and  mutual  fympathy. 

M  expel-  The  conquefl  of  Granada  was  followed  by  the  expul- 
fion,  or  rather  the  pillage  and  banishment,  of  the  Jews, 
who  had  engroffed  all  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Spain. 

Tire  iaquilition  exhaufled  its  rage  againll  thefe  unhappy 
people,  many  of  whom  pretended  to  embrace  Chriiiia- 
nity,  in  older  to  preferve  their  property.  About  the 
fame  time  their  Catholic  majellies  concluded  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  a  treaty  of  marriage 
for  their  daughter  Joan  with  his  fon  Philip,  archduke  of 
Auflria  and  fovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  About  this 
merica,  time  alfo  the  contraA  was  concluded  with  Chriitopher 
Cslumbus  for  the  difcovery  of  new  countries  ;  and  the 
counties  of  RoufTillon  and  Cerdagne  were  agreed  to  be 
reftored  by  Charles  VIII.  of  Prance,  before  his  expe¬ 
dition  into  Italy.  The  difcovery  of  America  was  foon 
followed  by  extenlive  conquelts  in  that  quarter,  as  is  re¬ 
lated  under  the  articles  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  &e. 
which  tended  to  raiic  the  Spanifh  monarchy  above  any 
.other  in  Europe. 

On  the  death  of  Ifabella,  which  happened  in  1  506, 

Philip  archduke  of  Aullria  came  to  Cailile  in  order  to 
take  poffefSon  of  that  kingdom  as  heir  to  his  mother- 
in  law  ;  but  he  dying  in  a  fhort  time  after,  his  fon 
Charles  V.  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  became 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  His  father  at  his  death 
left  the  king  of  France  governor  to  the  young  prince, 
and  Ferdinand  at  his  death  left  cardinal  Ximenes  foie  re¬ 
gent  of  Cailile,  till  the  arrival  of  his  grandfon.  Tlv's 
man,  whofc  character  is  no  lefs  lingular  than  illuftrious, 
who  united  the  abilities  of  a  great  ftatefman  with  the 
abjed  devotion  of  a  fuperflitious  monk,  and  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  a  prime  miniller  with  the  feverity  of  a  mendi¬ 
cant,  maintained  order  and  tranquillity  in  Spain,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difcontents  of  a  turbulent  and  high- 
fpirited  nobility.  When  they  difputed  his  right  to  the 
regency,  he  coolly  fhowed  them  the  teflament  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  and  the  ratification  of  that  deed  by  Charles ;  but 
thefe  not  fatisfying  them,  and  argument  proving  inef¬ 
fectual,  he  led  them  infenfibly  towards  a  balcony,  whence 
they  had  a  view  of  a  large  body  of  troops  under  arms, 
and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.  4i  Behold  (faid  the 
cardinal)  the  powers  which  I  have  received  from  his 
Catholic  majefty:  by  thefe  I  govern  Cailile;  and  will 
govern  it,  till  the  king,  your  mailer  and  mine,  fhall 
come  to  take  poffeffion  of  his  kingdom.”  A  declara¬ 
tion  fo  bold  and  determined  filenced  all  oppofition;  and 
Ximenes  maintained  his  authority  till  the  arrival  of 
Charles  in  1517. 

1  he  young  king  was  received  with  univerfal  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy  ;  but  Ximenes  found  little  caufe  to  rejoice. 

He  was  feized  with  a  violent  diforder,  fuppofed  to  be 
the  effeA  of  poifon  ;  and  when  he  recovered,  Charles, 
prejudiced  againll  him  by  the  Spanifh  grandees  and  his~ 

Flemifh  courtiers,  flighted  his  advice,  and  allowed  him 
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every  day  to  fink  into  negleA.  The  cardinal  did  not 


bear  this  treatment  with  his  ufual  fortitude  of  fpirit. 
He  expefted  a  more  grateful  return  from  a  prince  to 
whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  more  flourifhing  than  it 
had  been  in  any  former  age,  and  authority  more  exten- 
iive  and  better  eflablifhed  than  the  raoft  illuftrious  of  his 
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.  r -  Confcious  of  his  own  in¬ 

tegrity  hnd  merit,  he  could  not  therefore  refrain  from  ’ 
giving  vent,  at  times,  to  indignation  and.  complaint. 

He  lamented  the  fate  of  his  country,  and  foretold  the 
calamities  to  which  it  would  be  expofed  from  the  info- 
lence,  the  rapacioufnefs,  and  the  ignorance  of  flrangers. 

But  in  the  mean  time  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king, 
difmifijng  him  from  his  councils,  under  pretence  of  ea- 
fing  his  age  of  that  burden  which  he  had  fo  long  and 
fo  ably  fuflained.  This  letter  proved  fatal  to  the  mini* 
ller  ;  for  he  expired  in  a  few  hours  after  reading  it.  ^ 

While  Charles  was  taking  poffeffion  of  the  throne  of  Maximilian 
Spain,  in  confequence  of  the  death  of  one  grandfather, atremptsto 
another  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  him  the  impe-^et  CharIe* 
rial  crown.  With  this  view  Maximilian  affembled  a  diet  ^ 
at  Augfburg,  where  he  cultivated  the  favour  of  the 
eleAors  by  many  aAs  ot  beneficence,  in  order  to  engage 
them  to  clioofe  that  young  prince  as  his  fucceffor.  "But 
Maximilian  him  felt  never  having  been  crowned  by  the 
pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  effential  in  that  age,  as  well 
as  w  the  preceding,  he  was  conlidered  only  as  king  of 
the  Romans,  or  emperor  eleA ;  and  no  example  occur¬ 
ring  in  hillory  of  any  perfon  being  chofen  fucceffor  to  a 
king  of  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  always  tenacious  of 
their  forms,  obflinattly  tefufed  to  confer  upon  Charles  a 
dignity  for  which  their  conilitution  knew  no  name. 

But  though  Maximilian  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
German  electors  to  choofe  his  grandfon  of  Spain  king 
of  the  Romans,  he  had  difpofed  their  minds  in  favour 
of  that  prince  ;  and  other  circumftances,  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  confpired  to  the  exaltation  of  Charles. 

The  imperial  crown  had  fo  long  continued  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  line,  that  it  began  to  be  confidered  as  hereditary- 
in  that  family ;  and  Germany,  torn  by  religious  de¬ 
putes,  Hood  in  need  of  a  powerful  emperor,  not  only  to 
preferve  its  own  internal  tranquillity,  but  alfo  to  prated 
it  againll  the  viAorious  arms  of  the  Turks,  who  under 
Selim  I.  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe.  This  fierce 
and  rapid  conqueror  had  already  fubdued  the  Mama- 
Jukes,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Egypt  and  Syria. 

The  power  of  Charles  appeared  necefiary  to  oppofe 
that  of  v^elim.  The  extenlive  dominions  of  the  houfe 
of  Aullria,  which  gave  him  an  filtered  in  the  preferva- 
tion  of  Germany  ;  the  rich  fovereignty  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Franche  Coxnpte ;  the  entire  poffeffion  of  the 
great  and  warlike  kingdom  of  Spain,  together  with  that 
of  Naples  and  Sicily,  all  united  to  hold  him  up  to  the 
firft  dignity  among  Chriftian  princes  ;  and  the  new- 
world  feemed  only  to  be  called  into  exillence  that  its 
treafures  might  enable  him  to  defend  Chriltendom 
again  ft  the  infidels.  Such  was  the  language  of  his  par- 
tifans.  0 

Francis  I.  however,  nofooner  received  intelligence  ofFrantu  r, 
the  death  of  Maximilian,  than  he  declared  himfelf  a  can-  afpires  to 
didate  for  the  empire  ;  and  with  no  lefs  confidence  of^  famo 
fuccefs  than  Charles.  He  trufted  to  his  fuperior  years 
and  experience ;  his  great  reputation  in  arms  ;  and  it 
was  farther  urged  in  his  favour,  that  the  impetuofity  of 
the  French  cavalry,  added  to  the  firmneis  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  infantry,  would  prove  irrefiftihle,  and  not  only  be 
firfficient,  under  a  warlike  emperor,  to  fet  limits  to  the 
ambition  of  Selim,  but  to  break  entirely  the  Ottoman 
power,  and  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming  dangerous 
again  to  Germany. 

Both  claims  were  plaufible.  The  dominions  of  Fraa- 
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els  were  lefs  extenfive,  but  more  united  than  thofe  of 
Charles.  His  fubjeas  were  numerous,  adive,  brave,  lo¬ 
vers  of  dory,  and  lovers  of  their  king.  Thefe  were 
ftrong  arguments  in  favour  of  his  power,  fo  neceffary  at 
this  jun&ure  :  but  he  had  no  natural  intereft  in  the  Ger¬ 
manic  body ;  and  the  eledors,  hearing  fo  much  of  mili¬ 
tary  force  on  each  fide,  became  more  alarmed  for  their 
own  privileges  than  the  common  fafety.  *1  hey  deter¬ 
mined  to  rejed  both  candidates,  and  offered  the  impe¬ 
rial  crown  to  Frederic,  furnamed  the  IVife,  duke  of 
Saxony.  But  he,  undated  by  the  fplendour  of  an 
objed  courted  with  fo  much  eagernefs  by  two  mighty 
monarchs,  rejededit  with  a  magnanimity  no  lefs  Angu¬ 
lar  than  great.  # 

«  In  times  of  tranquillity  (faid  Frederic),  we  wifh 
for  an  emperor  who  has  no  power  to  invade  our  liber¬ 
ties  ;  times  of  danger  demand  one  who  is  able  to  fecure 
our  fafety.  The  Turkifh  armies,  led  by  a  warlike  and 
vidorious  monarch,  are  now  affembling:  they  are  ready 
to  pour  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  in 
former  ages.  New  conjundures  call  for  new  expedients. 
The  imperial  feeptre  muft  be  committed  to  feme  hand 
more  powerful  than  mine  or  that  of  any  other  German 
prince.  We  poffefs  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues, 
nor  authority,  which  enable  us  to  encounter  fuch  a  for¬ 
midable  enemy.  Recourfe  muft  be  had,  in  this  exigen¬ 
cy,  to  one  of  the  rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can 
-bring  into  the  field  forces  fufficient  for  our  defence. 
But  as  the  king  of  Spain  is  or  German  extradion,  as 
he  is  a  member  and  prince  of  the  empire  by  the  terri¬ 
tories  which  defeend  to  him  from  his  grandfather,  and 
as  his  dominions  firetch  along  that  frontier  which  lies 
moft  expofed  to  the  enemy,  his  claim,  in  my  opinion,  is 
preferable  to  that  of  a  flranger  to  our  language,  to  our 
^He  is  ele&*  blood,  and  to  our  country.”  Charles  ivas  eleded  in 
ed  in  c°nfc- confCqUCnCe  of  this  fpeech  in  the  year  1520. 

The  two  candidates  had  hitherto  conduced  their  ri- 
valfhip  with  emulation,  but  without  enmity.  They  had 
even  mingled  in  their  competition  many,  exprefiions  ol 
frien dihip  and  regard.  Francis  in  particular  declared 
•with  his  ufual  vivacity,  that  his  brother  Charles  and  he 
were  fairly  and  openly  fuitors  to  the  fame  miftrefs  r 
“  The  moft  afliduous  and  fortunate  (added  he)  will  win 
her  ;  and  the  other  muft  reft  contented.”  But  the  pre¬ 
ference  was  no  fooner  given  to  his  rival,  than  Francis 
difeovered  all  the  paflions  natural  to  dilappointed  ambi 
tion.  He  could  not  fupprefs  his  chagrin  and  indigna¬ 
tion  at  being  baulked  in  his  favourite  purfuit,  and  re- 
jefted,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  for  a  youth  yet  un- 
A  mutual  known  to  fame.  The  /pint  of  Charles  refented  fuch 
hatred  takes  contempt ;  and  from  this  jealoufy ,  as  much  as  from  op- 
place  b«-  pofition  of  interefts,  arofe  that  emulation  between  thofe 
'**ec"  fwo  n-reat  monarchs  which  involved  them  in  almoft 
franch.311  perpetual  hoftihties,  and  kept  their  whole  age  in  move- 

ment.  .  . 

Charles  and  Francis  had  many  interfering  claims  in 
Italy  ;  and  the  latter  thought  hlmfelf  bound  In  honour 
to  reftore  the  king  of  Navarre  to  his  dominions,  unjuftly 
feized  by  the  crown  of  Spain.  They  immediately  be- 
Both  court  gan  to  negotiate  ;  and  as  Henry  VIII.  of  England  was 
she  iriend-  the  third  prince  of  the  age  in  power  and  in  dignity,  his 
fhipnf  Hen-  fnendlhip  was  eagerly  courted  by  each  of  the  rivals. 
E  Vi"  d°f  He  was  the  natural  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

E  ‘  Senfible  of  the  confequence  which  his  fituation  gave 
him,  and  proud  of  his  pre-eminence,  Henry  knew  it  to 
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be  his  intereft  to  keep  the  balance  even  between  the  ^ 
contending  powers,*  and  to  reflrain  both,  by  not  joining 
entirely  with  either  ^  but  lie  was  feldom  able  to  reduce 
liis  ideas  to  practice.  Vanity  and  refentment  were  the 
great  fprings  of  all  lus  undertakings  j  and  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  by  touching  thefe,  found  an  eafy  way  to  draw 
him  into  their  meafures,  and  force  him  upon  many  rafh 
and  inconfiderate  enterprifes. 

All  the  impolitic  fteps  in  Henry’s  government  muft 
not,  however,  be  imputed  to  himfelf ;  many  of  them 
were  occafioned  by  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  his 
prime  minifter  and  favourite  cardinal  Wolfey.  This 
man,  who,  by  his  talents  and  accomplifhments,  had  rifen 
from  one  of  the  loweft  conditions  in  life  to  the  higheft 
employments  both  in  church  and  ftate,  enjoyed  a  greater 
degree  of  power  and  dignity  than  any  Englifh  fubjed 
ever  poflefled,  and  governed  the  haughty,  prefumptu- 
ous,  and  untradable  fpirit  of  Henry,  with  abfolute  au¬ 
thority.  Francis  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the 
charader  of  Henry  and  of  his  minifter.  He  had  fuc- 
cefsfully  flattered  Wolfey’s  pride,  by  honouring  him  with 
particular  marks  of  his  confidence,  and  beltowing  upon 
him  the  appellation  of  Father ,  Tutor,  and  Governor ; 
and  he  had  obtained  the  reftitution  of  Tournay,  by  ad¬ 
ding  a  penfion  to  thofe  refpedful  titles.  He  now  fo- 
licited  an  interview  with  the  king  of  England  near  Ca-  f  M 
lais;  in  hopes  ol  being  able,  by  familiar  convention,  to  An  inter- 
attach  him  to  his  friendfhip  and  intereft:,  while  he  gra-^w^o. 
tified  the  cardinal’s  vanity,  by  affording  him  an  oppor-Jt^een 
tunity  of  difplaying  his  magnificence  in  the  prefence  of  rancis  am 
two  courts,  and  of  difeovering  to  the  two  nations  his  in- Henry, 
fluence  over  their  monarchs.  Charles  dreaded  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  projeded  interview  between  two  gallant 
princes,  wliofe  hearts  were  no  lefs  fufceptible  of  Iriend- 
fhip  than  their  manners  were  of  infpiring  it.  Finding 
it  impoflible,  however,  to  prevent  a  vifit,  in  which  the 
vanity  of  all  parties  was  fo  much  concerned,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  defeat  its  purpofe,  and  to  pre -occupy  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Englifh  monarch,  and  of  his  minifter,  by 
an  ad  of  complaifance  ftill  more  flattering  and  more  un*Cha^svi, 
common.  Relying  wholly  upon  Henry's  generofity  forfits  Hesnr7 
his  fafety,  he  landed  at  Hover,  in  His  way  from  Spain  £nglaud 
to  the  Low  Countries  The  king  of  England,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  France,  charmed  with  fuch  an  in- 
ftance  of  confidence,  haftened  to  receive  his  royal  gueft; 
and  Charles,  during  his  fhort  flay,  had  the  addrefs  not 
only  to  give  Henry  favourable  impreffions  of  his  cha- 
rader  and  intentions,  but  to  detach  Wolfey  entirely 
from  the  intereft  of  Francis.  The  tiara  had  attraded 
the  eye  of  that  ambitious  prelate  ;  and  as  the  emperor 
knew  that  the  papacy  was  the  foie  point  of  elevation, 
beyond  his  preient  greatnefs,  at  which  he  could  afpire, 
he  made  him  an  offer  of  his  intereft  on  the  firft  va¬ 
cancy.  74  . 

The  day  of  Charles's  departure,  Henry  went  over  to  Hen  yvifo 
Calais  with  his  whole  court,  in  order  to  meet  Francis.  lD 

Their  interview  was  in  an  open  plain  between  Guifnes 
and  Ardres  ;  where  the  two  kings  and  their  attendants 
difplayed  their  magnificence  with  fuch  emulation  and 
profufe  expence,  as  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Here  Henry  ere&ed  a  fpacious 
houfe  of  wood  and  canvas,  framed  in  London,  o a 
which,  under  the  figure  of  an  Englifh  archer,  was  the 
following  motto :  “  He  prevails  whom  I  favour al¬ 
luding  to  his  own  political  fituation,  as  holding  in  his 
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and  began  to  liften  to  the  advances  of  the  emperor’s 
minifters.  Meantime  the  duchefs  of  Bourbon  died  ;  and 
as  the  conftable  was  no  lefs  amiable  than  accomplifhed, 
the  duchefs  of  Angouleme,  (till  fufceptible  of  the  tender 
pafTions,  formed  the  fcheme  of  marrying  him.  But 
Bourbon,  who  might  have  expelled  every  thing  to 
which  an  ambitious  mind  can  afpire,  from  the  doating 
fondnefs  of  a  woman  who  governed  her  fon  and  the 
kingdom,  incapable  of  imitating  Lonifa  in  her  fudden 
tranfition  from  hate  to  love>  or  of  meanly  counterfeit¬ 
ing  apaffion  for  one  who  had  fo  long  purfued  him  with 
unprovoked  malice,  reje&ed  the  match  with  difdain,  and 
turned  the  propofal  into  ridicule.  At  once  defpifed  and 
infulted  by  the  man  whom  love  only  could  have  made 
her  ceafe  to  perfecute,  Louifa  was  filled  with  all  the 
rage  of  disappointed  woman  ;  (lie  refolved  to  ruin,  iince 
the  could  not  marry,  Bourbon,  For  this  purpofe  the 
commenced  an  iniquitous  fuit  again  ft  him  ;  and  by  the 
chicanery  of  chancellor  du  Prat,  the  conftable  was  drip¬ 
ped  of  his  whole  family-eftate.  Driven  to  defpair  by 
fo  many  injuries,  he  entered  into  a  fecret  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  ;  and 
he  propofed,  as  foon  as  Francis  fhould  have  crofted  the 
Alps,  to  raifc  an  infurredtion  among  liis  numerous  vaf- 
fals,  and  introduce  foreign  enemies  into  the  heart  of 
France. 

Hapoily  Francis  got  intimation  of  this  confpiracy 
before  he  left  the  kingdom  ;  but  not  being  fuffieiently 
convinced  o£*  the  Conftable’s  guilt,  he  fuffered  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  a  foe  to  efcape  ;  and  Bourbon  entering  into  the 
emperor’s  fervice,  employed  all  the  force  of  his  enter- 
prifing  genius,  and  his  great  talents  for  war,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  prince  and  his  native  country. 

In  confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  this  plot,  and  the 
efcape  of  the  powerful  confpirator,  Francis  relinquifhed 
his  intention  of  leading  his  army  in  perfon  into  Italy. 
He  was  ignorant  how  far  the  infection  had  fpread 
among  his  fubjedls,  and  afraid- that  his  abfence  might 
encourage  them  to  make  fome  defperate  attempt  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  man  fo  much  beloved.  He  did  not,  however, 
^rmy  enters  abandon  his  defign  on  the  Milanefe,  but  fent  forward 
taly.  an  arrny  0f  30,000  men,  under  the  command  of  admi¬ 
ral  Bonnivet.  Cojonna,  who  was  entrufted  with  the 
defence  of  that  duchy,  was  in  no  condition  to  refift 
fuch  a  force  ;  and  the  city  of  Milan,  on  which  the 
whole  territory  depends,  muft  hatfe  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  had  not  Bonnivet,  who  poffeffed 
none  of  the  talents  of  a  general,  wafted  his  time  in 
frivolous  enterprifes,  till  the  inhabitants  recovered  from 
their  condensation.  The  imperial  army  was  reinforced. 
Colonna  died  ;  and  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  command  :  but  the  chief  dire&ion 
of  military  operations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  and 
the  marquis  de  Pefcara,  the  greateft  generals  of  their 
age.  Bonnivet,  deftitnte  of  troops  to  oppofe  this  new 
army,  and  ftill  more  of  the  talents  which  could  render 
him  a  match  for  its  leaders,  after  various  movements 
84  ■  and  encounters,  was  reduced  to  the  necefiityof  attempt- 
seated  ating  a  retreat  into  France.  He  was  followed  by  the  im- 
lagrafla.  perial  generals,  and  routed  at  Biagraffa,  where  the  fa¬ 
mous  chevalier  Bayard  was  killed. 

The  emperor  and  his  allies  were  lefs  fuccefsful  in 
their  attempts  upon  France.  They  were  baffled  in 
every  quarter ;  and  Francis,  .though  ft  ripped  of  his 
Italian  dominions,  might  Hill  have  enjoyed  in  fafety 
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the  glory  of  having  defended  his  native  kingdom  againft  t  Spain 
one  half  of  Europe,  and  have  bid  defiance  to-  all  his  '•—Nr—*' 
enemies  ;  but  underftanding  that  the  king  of  England, 
difeotiraged  by  his  former  fruitlefs  enterprifes,  and  dif- 
gnfted  with  the  emperor,  was  making  no  preparations  French  de* 
for  any  attempt  on  Picardy,  his  ancient  ardour  feized  amines 
him  for  the  conqneft  of  Milan,  and  he  determined,  not-*0  fTter 
withftanding  the  advanced  feafon,  to  march  into  Italy.  inl)er'’ 

The  French  army  110  fooner  appeared  in  Piedmont, 
than  the  whole  Milanefe  was  thrown  into  confternation. 

The  capital  opened  its  gates.  The  forces  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  and  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi :  and  had  Francis  been 
fo  fortunate  as  to  purfue  them,  they  muft  have  aban¬ 
doned  that  poft,  and  been  totally  difperfed  ;  but  his 
evil  genius  led  him  to  befiege  Pavia,  a  town  of  confi- 
derable  ftrength,  well  garrifoned,  and  defended  by  An¬ 
tonio  de  Leyva,  one  of  the  braveft  officers  in  the  Spa- 
nifti  fervice;  before  which  place  he  was  defeated  and  defeated 

taken  prifoner  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February  and/alcen 
Tr..  '  prifoner  at 

J5H*  #  e  >  Pavia. 

The  captivity  of  Francis  filled  all  Europe  with  alarm. 

Almoft  the  whole  French  army  was  cut  off;  Milan  was 
immediately  abandoned  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  not  a 
Frenchman  was  left  in  Italy.  The  power  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  ftill  more  his  ambition,  became  an  object  of  ' 

univerfal  terror;  and  refolutions  were  everywhere  taken 
to  let  bounds  to  it.  Meanwhile  Francis,  deeply  im- 
prefted  with  a  fenfe  of  his  misfortune,  wrote  to  his  mo¬ 
ther  Louifa,  whom  he  had  left  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
the  following  fhort  but  expreffive  letter  :  “  All,  Ma¬ 
dam,  is  loft  but  honour.”  The  fame  courier  that  car- 
ried  this  letter,  carried  alfo  difpatches  to  Charles  ;  who  Hypocriti- 
received  the  news  of  the  fignal  and  unexpected  fuccefscai  condut^ 
which  had  crowned  his  arms  with  the  molt  hypocritical^  Charle^ 
moderation.  He  would  not  fuffer  any  public  rejoicings 
to  be  made  on  account  of  it  ;  and  Paid,  he  only  valued 
it,  as  it  would  prove  the  occafion  of  reftoring  peace  to 
Chriftendom.  Louifa,  however,  did  Hot  truft  to  thofe 
appearances  ;  if  fhe  could  not  preferve  what  was  yet 
left,  fhe  determined  at  leaft  that  nothing  fhould  be  loft 
through  her  negligence  or  weaknefs.  Inftead  of  giving 
herfelf  up  to  fuch  lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  wo¬ 
man  fo  remarkable  for  maternal*  tendernefs,  fhe  difeo- 
vered  all  the  forefight,  and  exerted  all  the  a&ivity,  of  a 
confummate  politician.  She  took  every  poftihle  mea- 
fure  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  pofture  of  defence, 
while  fhe  employed  all  her  addrefs  to  appeafe  the  refent- 
ment  and  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  England ;  and  a  ray 
of  comfort  from  that  quarter  foon  broke  in  upon  the 
French  affairs. 

^Though  Henry  VIII.  had  not  entered  into  the  war 
againft  France  from  any  concerted  political  views,  he 
had  always  retained  fome  imperfedl  idea  of  that  balance 
of  power  which  it  was  neceffary  to  maintain  between 
Charles  and  Francis;  and  the  prefervation  of  which  he 
boafted  to  be  his  peculiar  office.  By  his  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  lie  hoped  to  recover  fome  part  of  thofe 
territories  on  the  continent  which  had  belonged  to  his 
anceftors  ;  and  therefore  willingly  contributed  to  give 
him  the  afcendency  above  his  rival ;  but  having  never 
dreamt  of  any  event  fo  decifive  and  fatal  as  the  victory 
at  Pavia,  which  feemed  not  only  to  have  broken,  but  to 
have  annihilated  the  power  of  Francis,  he  now  became 
fenfible  of  his  own  danger,  as  well  as  that  of  all  Europe, 
from  the  lois  of  a  proper  counterpoife  to  the  power  of 
4  L  Charles. 
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Spain.  Charles  Inftead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  diftrefied 

' - ''T  condition  of  France,  Henry  therefore  determined  to 

Frarne  af-  her  *n  her  Pre^ent  calamities.  Some  difgufts  alfo 

fifted  by  had  taken  place  between  him  and  Charles,  and  ftill  more 
Kerry  V.  I  [.between  Charles  and  Wolfey.  The  elevation  of  the 
cardinal  of  Medici  to  St  Peter's  chair,  on  the  death  of 
Adrian,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII.  had  made  the 
Englilh  minitler  fenfible  of  the  inGncerity  of  the  empe- 
‘  ror’s  promifes,  while  it  extinguifhed  all  his  hopes  of  the 
papacy  ;  ac.d  he  refolved  on  revenge.  Charles,  too, 
had  fo  ill  fupported  the  appearance  of  moderation  which 
he  affumed,  when  firft  informed  of  his  good  fortune, 
that  he  had  already  changed  his  ufual  it yle  to  Henry  ; 
and  inftead  of  writing  to  him  with  his  own  hand,  and 
fubferibing  himfelf  “  your  affe&ionate  fon  and  coufin,” 
he  dilated  his  letters  to  a  fecretary,  and  fimply  fub- 
feribed  himfelf.  “  Charles.”  Influenced  by  all  thefe 
motives,  together  with  the  glory  of  raifing  a  fallen  ene¬ 
my,  Henry  liftened  to  the  flattering  fubmiffions  of  Loui- 
fa ;  entered  into  a  defenfive  alliance  with  her  as  regent 
of  France,  and  engaged  to  ufe  his  beft  offices  in  order 
to  procure  the  deliverance  of  her  fon  from  a  ftate  of 
captivity. 

Meanwhile  Francis  was  rigoroufly  confined  ;  and  fe- 
Zvtl  rond  vere  conditions  being  propofed  to  him  as  the  price  of 
v  rnn”  his  liberty,  he  drew  his  dagger,  and,  pointing  it  at  his 
bread,  cried,  “  ’Twere  better  that  a  king  fhould  die 
thus  !”  His  hand  \*as  with-held  :  and  flattering  him¬ 
felf,  when  he  grew  cool,  that  filch  propofitions  could 
not  come  dire&ly  from  Charles,  he  deflred  that  he 
might  be  removed  to  Spain,  where  the  emperor  then 
redded.  His  requeft  was  complied  with  ;  but  he  lan- 
<ruifhed  long  before  he  obtained  a  fight  of  his  conque¬ 
ror.  At  lail  he  was  favoured  with  a  vifit ;  and  the  em¬ 
peror  dreading  a  general  combination  againfl:  him,  or 
that  Francis,  as  he  threatened,  might,  in  the  obftinacy 
of  his  heart,  reiign  hi$  crown  to  the  dauphin,  agreed  to 
abate  fomewbat  of  his  former  demands.  A  treaty  was 
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that  they  were  over-reached  in  thofe  very  art3  of  nego- 
ciation  in  which  they  fo  much  excelled,  while  the  Ita- ' 
lian  dates  obferved  with  pleafure,  that  Francis  was  re¬ 
folved  not  to  execute  a  treaty  which  they  confidered  as 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  Clement  abfoi- 
ved  him  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  at  Madrid  5 
and  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  the  Pope,  the 
Swifs,  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  and  the  duke  of 
Milan,  entered  into  an  alliance,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  Holy  League ,  becaufe  his  Holinefs  was  at 
the  head  of  it,  in  order  to  oblige  the  emperor  to  deliver 
up  Francis’s  two  fons  on  the  payment  of  a  reafonable 
raiifom,  and  to  re-edablifh  Sforza  in  the  quiet  poffeffion 
of  the  Mdanefe. 

In  confequence  of  this  league,  the  confederate  army 
took  the  field,  and  Italy  once  more  became  the  feene 
of  war.  But  Francis,  who  it  was  thought  would  have 
infufed  fpirit  and  vigour  into  the  whole  body,  had  gone 
through  fuch  a  feene  of  diflrefs,  that  he  was  become 
diffident  of  himfelf,  diftrullful  of  his  fortune,  and  de- 
firous  of  tranquillity.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that  the 
dread  alone  of  fuch  a  confederacy  would  induce  Charles 
to  liilen  to  what  was  equitable,  and  therefore  negle&ed 
to  fend  due  reinforcements  to  his  allies  in  Italy.  Mean¬ 
time  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  commanded  the  Impe¬ 
rials,  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  Milanefe, 
of  which  the  emperor  had  promifed  him  the  inveftiture; 
and  his  troops  -beginning  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  Rome  ta 
he  led  them  to  Rome,  and  promifed  ,  to  enrich  them  ken  by  the  I 
with  the  fpoils  of  that  city.  He  was  as  good  as  his inlPerial®| 
word  ;  for  though  he  himfelf  was  flain  in  planting  a 
fealing  ladder  againfl  the  walls,  his  foldiers,  rather  en. 
raged  than  difeouraged  by  his  death,  mounted  to  the 
affault  with  the  utmoft  ardour,  animated  by  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  prize,  and,  entering  the  city  fward  in  hand, 
plundered  it  for  feveral  days.  <  93 

Never  did  Rome  in  any  age  fufFer  fo  many  calami-  And  moft 
ties,  not  even  from  the  Barbarians,  by  whom  (he  was  j 
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which  Francis  obtained  his  liberty.  The  chief  a  1  tide 
in  this  treaty  was,  that  Burgundy  fhould  be  reftored  to 
Charles  as  the  rightful  inheritance  of  his  anceftors,  and 
that  Francis’s  two  eldefl  fons  fhould  be  immediately  de¬ 
livered  up  as  hoftages  for  the  performance  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  ftipulated.  The  exchange  of  the  captive  mo¬ 
narch  for  his  children  was  made  on  the  borders  between 
France  and  Spain.  The  moment  that  Francis  entered 
his  own  dominions,  he  mounted  a  Turkifh  horfe,  and 
putting  it  to  its  fpeed,  waved  his  hand,  and  cried  aloud 
,  9T  feveral  times,  “  I  am  yet  a  king!  I  am  yet  a  king!” 
Kefufes  to  Francis  never  meant  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Ma- 
execute  the  drid  :  he  had  even  left  a  protefl  in  the  hands  of  nota- 
conditions  r;es  before  be  figned  it,  that  his  confent  fhould  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  an  involuntary  deed,  and  be  deemed  null  and 
void.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  in  France, 
he  affembled  the  Rates  of  Burgundy,  who  protefled 
againfl  the  article  relative  to  their  province  ;  and  Fran¬ 
cis  coldly  replied  to  the  imperial  ambaffadors,  who 
urged  the  immediate  execution  of  the  treaty,  that  he 
would  religioufly  perform  the  articles  relative  to  him¬ 
felf,  but  in  thofe  affe&ing  the  French  monarchy,  he 
mufl  be  dire&ed  by  the  fenfe  of  the  nation.  He  made 
the  highell  acknowledgments  to  the  king  of  England 
for  his  friendly  interpofition,  and  offered  to  be  entirely 
guided  by  his  counfcls.  Charles  and  his  minifters  few 


of  his  re< 
leafe. 


from  the  fubje&s  of  a  Chriftian  and  Catholic  monarch. 
Whatever  was  refpedtablc  in  moaeffy,  or  facred  in  reli¬ 
gion,  feemed'  only  the  more  to  provoke  the  rage  of  the 
foldiery.  Virgins  fuffered  violation  in  the  arms  of  their 
parents,  and  upon  thofe  altars  to  which  they  had  fled 
for  fafety.  Venerable  prelates,  after  enduring  every  in¬ 
dignity  and  every  torture,  were  thrown  into  dungeons, 
and  menaced  with  the  moft  cruel  death,  in  order,  to 
make  them  reveal  their  fecret  treafures.  Clement  him* 
felf,  who  had  negle&ed  to  make  his  efcape  in  time,  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  found  that  the  facrednefs  of  his  cha- 
ra&er  could  neither  procure  him  liberty  nor  refpeftr. 

He  was  confined  till  he  fhould  pay  an  enormous  ranfona  rhe  Pope 
impofed  by  the  victorious  army,  and  furrender  to  the  confined, 
emperor  .all  the  places  of  ftrength  belonging  to  the 

church.  #  9* 

Charles  received  the  news  of  this  extraordinary  event  shameful  I 
with  equal  furprife  and  pleafure  ;  but  in  order  to  con-  hypocnly* 
ceal  his  joy  from  his  Spanifh  fubjeCts,  who  were  filled  CharleJ‘ 
with  horror  at  the  infult  offered  to  the  fovereign  pon¬ 
tiff,  and  to  leffen  the  indignation  of  the  reft  of  Europe, 
he  expreffed  the  moft  profound  forrow  for  the  fuccefs 
of  his  arms.  He  put  himfelf  and  his  court  into  mourn¬ 
ing;  flopped  the  rejoicings  for  the  birth  of  his  fon  Phi¬ 
lip,  and  ordered  prayers  to  be  put  up  in  all  the  church* 
es  of  Spain  for  the  recovery  of  the  pope’s  liberty* 

2  which 
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Spain,  fmall  but  fplendid  train  of  100  perfons.  He  was  met  learning  and  moderation,,  were  only  able  to  fettle  a  few 
.  0^  the  frontiers  of  France  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  fpeculative  opinions,  all  points  relative  to  worfhip  and 

of  Orleans,  who  offered  to  go  into  Spain,  and  remain  jurifdi&ion  ferving  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  difpu- 
there  as  hoftages,  till  he  fhould  reach  his  own  domi-  tants.  Charles,  therefore,  finding  his  endeavours,  to 

nions  ;  but  Charles  replied,  that  the  king’s  honour  was  bring  about  an  accommodation  ineffeanal,  and  being 

fuffieient  for  his  fafety,  and  profecuted  his  journey  with-  impatient  to  clofc  the  diet,  pi  evaded  on  a  majority  of 

out  any  other  fecurity.  The  king  entertained  him  with  the  members  to  approve  of  the  following  edict  of  reccfs;  , 
~the  utmolt  mac  ni  i  cence  at  Paris,  and  the  two  young  viz.  that  the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  had 
princes  did  not  take  leave  of  him  till  he  entered  the  agreed,  fhould  be  held  as  points  decided ;  that  thofe 
Low  Countries  ;  yet  he  Hill  found  means  to  evade  his  about  which  they  had  differed,  fhould  be  referred  to  the 
promife,  and  Francis  continued  to  believe  him  fineere.  determination  of  a  general  council,  or  if  that  could  not 
,  vemyof  The  citizens  of  Ghent,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  be  obtained,  to  a  national  fynod;  and  fhould  it  prove 
Charle,  to  the  emperor,  who  was  joined  by  three  armies,  fent  am-  impracticable  alfoto  affemble  a  fynod  of  Germany,  that 
the  city  of  baffadors  to  implore  his  mercy,  and  offered  to  throw  a  general  diet  of  the  empiie  fhould  be  called  within  1  S 

Ghent.  open  their  gates.  Charles  only  condefcended  to  reply,  months,  in  order  to  give  final  judgment  on  the  whole 

«  That  he  would  appear  among  them  as  a  fovereigu  controverfy  ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  innovaLions 
and  a  judge,  with  the  feeptre  and  the  fword.”  He  ac-  fhould  be  attempted,  nor  any  endeavours  employed  to 
cordingly  entered  the  place  of  his  nativity  on  the  anni-  gain  profelytes. 

verfary  of  his  birth  ;  and  iradead  of  that  lenity  which  *1  Ins  diet  gave  great  offence  to  the  pope.  The  bare 
might  have  been  expected,  exhibited  an  awful  example  mention  of  allowing  a  diet,  compofed  chiefly  of  laymen, 
of  his  feverity.  Tvventy-fix  of  the  principal  citizens  to  pafs  judgment  in  regard  to  articles  of  faith,  appeared 
were  put  to  death  ;  a  greater  number  were  baniihed  ;  to  him  no  lets  criminal  and  profane  than  the  word  of 
the  city  was  declare?!  to  have  forfeited  its  privileges  ;  a  thofe  herefies  which  the  emperor  feemed  fo  zealous  to- 
new  fyftem  of  laws  and  political  adminiflration  was  pre-  fupprefs.  The-Proteftants  alfo  were  diflatisfied  with  it, 
feribed;  and  a  large  fine  was  impofed  on  the  inhabi-  as  it  confiderably  abridged  the  liberty  which  they  at 
tants,  in  order  to  defray  the  expence  of  ere&ing  a  cita-  that  time  enjoyed.  They  murmured  loudly  againft  it ; 
del,  together  w’ith  an  annual  tax  for  the  fupport  of  a  and  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any  feeds  of  difeontent 
garrifon.  They  were  not  only  defpoiled  of  their  an-  in  the  empire,  granted  them  a  private  declaration,  ex- 
cieut  immunities,  but  made  to  pay,  like  conquered  peo-  empting  them  from  whatever  they  thought  injurious  or 
ple,  for  the  means  of  perpetuating  their  own  flavery.  opprefiive  in  the  recefs,  and  afeertaining  to  them  the  full 
His  bate  Having  thus  re-eflablifhed  his  authority  in  the  Low  pofleflion  of  all  their  former  privileges, 
treatment  Countries,  and  being  now  under  no  neceffity  of  comi-  The  fituation  of  the  emperor’s  aflairs  at  this  junaure 
ef  Francis.  nu;ng  thaf  feene  of  falfehood  and  diffimulation  with  made  thefe  extraordinary  conceffions  necefiary.  He 
which  he  had  atnufed  the  French  monarch,  Charles  be-  forefaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be  unavoidable,  and 
gan  gradually  to  throw  afide  the  veil  under  which  he  he  was  alarmed  at  the  rapid,  progrefs  of  the  Turks  in 
had  concealed  his  intentions  with  refpeft  to  the  Mila-  Hungary.  A  great  revolution  had  happened  in  that 
nefe,  and  at  lad  peremptorily  refuied  to  give  up  a  terri-  kingdom.  John  Zapol  Scaepus,  by  the  affillance  of 
tory  of  fuch  value,  or  voluntarily  to  make  fuch  a  liberal  Soiyman,  had  wrefted  from  the  king  of  the  Romans  a 
addition  to  the  (Length  of  an  enemy  by  diminifiling  his  confiderable  part  of  the  country,  john  died,  and  left 
own  power.  He  even  denied  that  he  had  ever  made  an  infant  fon.  Ferdinand  attempted  to  take  advantage 
any  promife  which  could  bind  him  to  an  aftion  fo  fool-  of  the  minority,  in  order  to  repoftefs  himfelf  of  the 
■  i(h,  and  fo  contrary  to  his  own  intereft.  whole  kingdom  ;  but  his  ambition  was  difappointed  by 

This  tranfaftion  expofed  the  king  of  France  to  as  the  aftiyity  and  addrefs  of  George  Martinuzzi,  bifliop 
much  fcorn  as  it  did  the  emperor  to  cenfure.  The  ere-  of  Waradin,  who  (hared  the  regency  with  the  queen, 
dulous  fimplic’ty  of  Francis  feemed  to  merit  no  other  Senfible  that  he  was  unable  to  oppofe.  the  king  of  the 
return,  after  experiencing  fo  often  the  duplicity  and  ar-  Romans  in  the  field,  Martinuzzi  fatisfied  himfelf  with 
tifices  of  his  rival.  He  remonftrated,  however,  and  ex-  holding  out  the  fortified  towns,  all  of  which  he  provided 
claimed  as  if  this  had  been  the  firft  circumftance  in  with  every  thing  necefiary  for  defence;  and  at  the' fame 
which  the  emperor  had  deceived  him.  The  infult  of-  time  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  Soiyman,  befeeching  him  to 
fered  to  his  undemanding  affected  him  even  more  fen-  extend  towards  the  fon  that  imperial  protection  which 
fibly  than  the  injury  doife  to  his  intereft ;  and  he  dif-  had  fo  generoufly  maintained  the  father  on  his  throne, 
covered  fuch  refentment  as  made  it  obvious  that  he  Ferdinand  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  thwart  this 
would  feize  on  the  firft  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  negotiation,  and  even  meanly  offered  to  hold  the  Hun- 
that  a  new  war  would  foon  defolate  the  European  con-  garian  crown  on  the  fame  ignominious  condition  by 
t|nent>  0  which  John  had  held  it,  that  of  paying  tribute  to  ths 

He U*ft>li  Meanwhile  Charles  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  Porte.  But  the  fultan  faw  fuch  advantages  from  ef- 
ged  to  make  towards  the  affairs  of  Germany.  The  Proteftants  ha-  poufing  the  intereft  of  the  young  king,  that  he  inftant- 
conccfTiom  ying  in  vain  demanded  a  general  council,  prefled  him  ly  marched  into  Hungary  ;  and  the  Germans,  having 
to  rhe  Pro-  earnelqiy  to  appo;nt  a  conference  between  a  feleft  num-  formed  the  liege  of  Buds,  were  defeated  with  great 
teltanu.  ^  q{-  d;v;nes  of  each  party)  ;n  orcjer  to  examine  the  daughter  before  that  city.  Soiyman,  however,  inftead 
points  in  difpute.  For  this  purpofe  a  diet  was  afiem-  of  becoming  theprotedor  of  the  infant  fovereign  whom 
bled  at  Rati  (bon:  and  fuch  a  conference,  notwithftand-  be  had  relieved,  made  ufe  of  this  fuccefs  to  extend  his 
ing  the  oppofition  of  the  pope,  was  held  with  great  fo-  own  dominions  :.  he  fent  the  queen  and  her  fon  into 
lemnity  in  the  prefence  of  the  emperor.  But  the  di-  Tranfilvania,  which  province  he  allotted  them,  and  add. 
vines  chol’en  to  manage  the  eontroverfy;  though  men  of  od  Hungary  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Happily 


Spain. 

p-y-W 


‘Crain. 
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f  Happily  for  the  Proteftants,  Charles  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  this  revolution  foon  after  the  diet  at  Ratifbon; 
and  by  the  conceffions  which  he  made  them,  he  obtain¬ 
ed  fuch  liberal  fupphes,  both  of  men  and  money,  as  left 
him  under  little  anxiety  about  the  fecurity  of  Germany 

C  Hi1  tr1Pr»jrnr/'  t-  l-.tr.  Cl  .. „  *-  1  _  *  T. 


Undertakes  He  therefore  haftened  to  join  his  fleet  and  army  in  Ita- 
cef-fuuV-  l’n  °fdcr  to  carry  into  execution  a  great  and  favourite 
petition  enterprize  which  he  had  concerted  againft  Algiers  : 


pc  Jtl  >11  4  -  -  * - - - ' - —  O  i-uj-ltio  . 

again  it  Al-  though  it  would  certainly  have  been  more  confident 

triers.  'until  liie  rrn  it  i-h  _ _ .h  ^  1  _  f  f 


.giers, 
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War  be¬ 
tween 
Francis  and 
Charles, 


with  his  dignity  to  have  conduced  the  whole  force  of 
the  empire  againfl  Solymao,  the  common  enemy  of 
Chriflendom,  who  was  ready  to  enter  his  Auflrian  do¬ 
minions.  But  many  reafons  induced  Charles  to  prefer 
the  African  expedition  :  he  wanted  flrength,  or  at  lead, 
money,  to  combat  the  Turks  in  fo  diflant  a  country  as 
Hungary  :  and  the  glory  which  he  had  formerly  ac¬ 
quired  in  Barbary  led  him  to  hope  for  the  like  fuccefs, 
while  the  cries  of  his  Spanifli  fubje&s  roufed  him  to 
take  vengeance  on  their  ravagers.  But  the  unfortunate 
event  of  this  expedition  has  already  been  related  under 
the  article  Algiers,  n°  14  —  20. 

The  lofs  which  the  emperor  differed  in  this  calami- 
^  tous  expedition  encouraged  the  king  of  France  to  begin 
hoftilitics,  on  which  he  had  been  for  fpme  time  refolved; 
and  an  a&ion  difhonourable  to  civil  fociety  furniflied 
him  with  too  good  a  pretext  for  taking  arms.  The 
marquis  del  Gualio,  governor  of  the  Milanefe,  having 
got  intelligence  of  the  motions  and  deftination  of  two 
ambafladors,  Rincon  and  Fergofo,  whom  Francis  had 
difpatched,  the  one  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  other  to 
the  republic  of  Venice  ;  knowing  h6w  much  his  matter 
wifhed  to  difeover  the  intentions  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narch,  and  of  what  confequence  it  was  to  retard  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  his  meafures,  he  employed  fome  foldiers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  garrifon  of  Pavia  to  lie  in  wait  for  thefe 
ambafladors  as  they  failed  down  the  Po,  who  murdered 
them  and  mofl  of  their  attendants,  and  feized  their  pa¬ 
pers.  Francis  immediately  demanded  reparation  for 
this  barbarous  outrage  ;  and  as  Charles  endeavoured  to 
put  him  off  with  an  evafive  anfwer,  he  appealed  to  all 
the  courts  of  Europe,  letting  forth  the  heinoufnefs  of 
the  injury,  the  iniquity  of  the  emperor  in  difregarding 
his  juft  requeft,  and  the  neceflity  of  vengeance.  But 
Charles,  who  was  a  more  profound  negotiator,  defeated 
in  a  great  meafure  the  effe&s  of  thefe  reprefentations  : 
he  fecured  the  fidelity  of  the  Protcftant  princes  in  Ger¬ 
many,  by  granting  them  new  conccflions ;  and  he  en¬ 
gaged  the  king  of  England  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  under 
pretence  of  defending  Europe  againft  the  Infidels  5 
while  Fi  anpis  was  only  able  to  form  an  alliance  with 
the  kings  of  Denmark  and.  Sweden  (who  for  the  firft 
time  intcrefted  thcmfelves  in  the  quarrels  of  the  more 
potent  monarchs  of  the  fouth),  and  to"  renew  his  treaty 
with  Solyman,  which  drew  on  him  the  indignation  of 
Chriflendom. 

<  But  the  a&ivity  of  Francis  fupplied  all  the  defers  of 
his  negotiation.  Five  armies  were  foon  ready  to  take 
the  field,  under  different  generals,  and  with  different 
deftinations.  Nor  was  Charles  wanting  in  his  prepara¬ 
tions.  He  and  Henry  a'fecond  time  made  an  ideal  di- 
vifion  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  But  as  the  hoftilitics 
which  followed  terminated  in  nothing  decifive,  and  were 
diftinguifhed  by  no  remarkable  event,  except  the  battle 
of  Cerifoles  (gained  by  count  d’Enguien  over  the  im- 
jperiaiifts,  and  in  which  10,000  of  the  emperor’s  belt 
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troops  fell),  at  laft  Francis  and  Charles,  mutually  tired  Speln, 
of  haraffmg  each  other,  concluded  at  Crcfpy  a  treaty  ' — 
of  peace,  in  which  the  king  of  England  was  not  men-  I25 
tioued  ;  and  from  being  implacable  enemies,  became 
once  more,  to  appearance,  cordial  friends,  and  even  al-  Crtfpy/' 
lies  by  the  ties  of  bloo'd.  ^ 

The  chief  articles  of  this  treaty  were,  that  all  the 
conquefts  which  either  party  had  made  fince  the  truce  of 
Nice  fhould  be  reftored  ;  that  the  emperor  fhould  give 
in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  either  his  own  eld- 
eft  daughter,  with  the  Low  Countries,  or  the  fecond 
daughter  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  invefti- 
ture  of  the  Milanefe  ;  that  Francis  fhould  renounce  all 
pretenfions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  well  as  to  the 
fovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois;  and  Charles  give 
up  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  ;  and  that 
both  fhould  unite  in  making  war  againft  the  Turks. 

<  The  emperor  was  chiefly  induced  to  grant  condi¬ 
tions  fo  advantageous  to  France,  by  a  defire  of  hum¬ 
bling  the  Proteftant  princes  in  Germany.  With  the 
papal  jurifdidlion,  he  forefaw  they  would  endeavour  to 
throw  off  the  imperial  authority;  and  he  determined 
to  make  his  zeal  for  the  former  a  pretence  for  enfor¬ 
cing  and  extending  the  latter.  However,  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  before  the  confnmmation  of  his 
marriage,  difentangled  the  emperor  from  the  moft  trou- 
blefome  ftipulation  in  the  treaty  of  Crefpy  ;  and  the 
French  monarch,  being  ftill  engaged  in  hoftilities  with 
England,  was  unable  to  obtain  any  reparation  for  the 
lofs  which  he  fuffered  by  this  unforefeen  event.  Thefe 
hoftilitics,  like  thofe  between  Charles  and  Francis,  ter¬ 
minated  in  nothing  decifive.  Equally  tired  of  a  ftruggle 
attended  with  no  glory  or  advantage  to  either,  the  con¬ 
tending  princes  concluded,  at  Campe,  near  Ardies,  a 
treaty  of  peace;  in  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  France 
fhould  pay  the  arrears  due  by  former  treaties  to  Eng¬ 
land.  But  thefe  arrears  did  not  exceed  one-third  of 
the  fums  expended  by  Henry  on  his  military  opera¬ 
tions  ;  and  Francis  being  in  no  condition  to  difeharge 
them,  Boulogne  (a  chargeable  pledge)  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  as  a  fecurity  for  the  debt.  12$ 

I11  confequence  of  the  emperor’s  refolution  to  humble  Charles  o- 
the  Proteftant  princes,  he  concluded  a  difhonourable to 
peace  with  the  Porte,  flipulating  that  his  brother  EerA°^Uuie  a 
dinand  fhould  pay  tribute  for  that  part  of  Hungary  /eouJpeacc 
which  he  ftill  poffcffcd  ;  while  the  fultan  enjoyed  the  tvrh  the 
imperial  and  undifturbed  poffefTion  of  all  the  reft.  AtTurksailft 
the  fame  time  he  entered  into  a  league  with  pope  P\ote^’ 
Paul  III.  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy  ;  but  in  reality  aIUS‘ 
with  a  view  to  opprefs  the  liberties  of  Germany.  Here, 
however,  his  ambition  met  with  a  fevere  check  ;  for 
though  he  was  fuccefsful  at  firft,  he  was  obliged  in 
1552  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Proteftants  on  their 
own  terms  ;  as  has  been  related  under  the  article  Re- 
FORMATION,  11°  l6 - 32. 

By  the  peace  concluded  on  this  occafion  the  emperor  Attempt* 
loft  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  had  formed  the  to  recover 
barrier  of  the  empire  on  that  quarter;  and  therefore fonic of hi* 
foon  after  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  order  Provmc€s* 
to  recover  thefe  three  bifhoprics.  In  order  "to  conceal 
the  deftination  of  his  army,  he  gave  out,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  lead  it  into  Hungary,  to  fecond  Maurice  in 
his  operations  againft  the  Infidels  ;  and  as  that  pretext 
failed  him,  when  he  began  to  advance  towards  the 
Rhine,  he  propagated  a  report  that  he  was  marching 
£  firft 
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this  money  be  reftored  to  the  owners ;  and  if  I  hear 
they  are  defrauded  of  it,  I  will  myfelf  return  from 
the  other  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  oblige  you  to  make 
them  reftitution.”  The  pope  found  the  neceffity  of 
fubmitting,  and  paid  from  his  own  treafury  the  fum 
demanded. 

A  body  of  experienced  and  hardy  foldiers,  conduced 
fifteen!*  a*"  ^  k  a^e  a  £eneraU  eafily  prevailed  over  the  king  of 
the  Black  Caftile,  wh°fe  fubjefts  were  ready  to  join  the  enemy 
againft  their  oppreflbr.  Peter  fled  from  his  dominions, 
took  Ihelter  in  Guienne,  and  craved  the  protection  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  whom  his  father  had  in  vetted  with 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ceded  provinces,  under  the  title 
of  the  principality  of  Aquitaine .  The  prince  promifed 
his  affiftance  to  the  dethroned  monarch  ;  and  having 
obtained  hi3  father’s  confent,  he  levied  an  army,  and 
fet  out  on  his  enterprife. 

The  firft  lofs  which  Henry  ofTraftamara  fuffered 
from  the  interpofition  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  the 
recalling  of  the  companies  from  his  feivice;  and  fo  much 
reverence  did  they  pay  to  the  name  of  Edward,  that 
great  numbers  of  them  immediately  withdrew  from 
Spain,  and  inlifted  under  his  ftandard.  Henry,  how¬ 
ever,  beloved  by  his  new  fubje&s,  and  fupported  by  the 
king  of  Arragon,  was  able  to  meet  the  enemy  with  an 
army  of  100,000  men,  three  times  the  number  of  thofe 
commanded  by  the  Black  Prince  :  yet  du  Guefclin,  and 
all  his  experienced  officers,  advifed  him  to  delay  a  deci- 
five  aft  ion  5  lo  high  was  their  opinion  of  the  valour  and 
conduft  of  the  Englifli  hero  !  But  Henry,  trufting  to 
his  numbers,  ventured  to  give  Edward  battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro,  between  Najara  and  Navarette ; 
where  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  defeated,  with 
the  lofs  of  above  20,000  men,  and  du  Guefclin  and 
other  officers  of  diftinftion  taken  prifoners.  All  Cattile 
fubmitted  to  the  viftor  ;  Peter  was  rettored  to  the 
throne,  and  Edward  returned  to  Guienne  with  his  ufual 
glory ;  having  not  only  overcome  the  greatett  general 
of  his  age,  but  rettrained  the  mod  blood-thirfly  tyrant 
from  executing  vengeance  on  his  prifoners. 

This  gallant  warrior  had  foon  reafon  to  repent  of  his 
connections  with  a  man  like  Peter,  loft  to  all  fenfe  of 
virtue  and  honour.  The  ungrateful  monfter  refufed  the 
itipulated  pay  to  the  Englilh  forces.  Edward  abandon¬ 
ed  him :  he  treated  his  fubjefts  with  the  utmoft  barba¬ 
rity  ;  their  animofity  was  roufed  againft  him ;  and  du 
Guefclin  having  obtained  his  ranfom,  returned  to  Caftile 
with  the  count  of  Traftamara,  and  fome  forces  levied 
anew  in  France.  They  were  joined  by  the  Spanilh 
malecontents;  and  having  no  longer  the  Black  Prince  to 
Ei again  drl-Cncounter,  they  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Peter  in 
ven  out, de-  the  neighbourhood  of  Toledo.  The  tyrant  now  took 
ea  anri  refUge  jn  a  caftk,  where  he  was  foon  after  befieged  by 
the  viftors,  and  taken  prifoner  in  endeavouring  to  make 
his  elcape  He  was  conduced  to  his  brother  Henry  ; 
againft  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  ruftied  in  a  tranfport  of 
rage,  difarmed  as  he  was.  Henry  flew  him  with  his 
own  hand,  in  refen tment  of  his  cruelties  ;  and,  though 
a  baftard,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Caftile,  which  he 
tranlmitted  to  his  pofterity. 

After  the  death  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  nothing  remark¬ 
able  happened  in  Spain  for  almoft  a  whole  century;  but 
the  debaucheries  of  Henry  IV.  of  Caftile  roufed  the  re¬ 
sentment  of  his  nobles,  and  produced  a  molt  Angular  in- 
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furreftion,  which  led  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Spa-  Spain, 
nifh  monarchy.  v— . J 

This  prince,  furnamed  the  Impotent ,  though  conti- Rei/n30f 
nually  furrounded  with  women,  began  his  unhappy  reign  Henry  ihe 
in  *454-  He  was  totally  enervated  by  liis  pleafii res  ;  impotent, 
and  every  thing  in  his  court  confpired  to  fet  the  Caftt- 
lians  an  example  of  the  moft  abjeft  flattery  and  moft 
abandoned .  licentioufnefs.  The  queen,  a  daughter  of 
Portugal,  lived  as  openly  with  her  parafites  and  her  gal¬ 
lants  as  the  king  did  with  his  minions  and  his  miftrefles. 

Pleafure  was  the  only  objeft,  and  effeminacy  the  only 
recommendation  to  favour:  the  affairs  of  the  ftate  went 
every,  day  into  diforder ;  till  the  nobility,  with  the 
archbifhop  of  Toledo  at  their  head,  combining  againft 
the  weak  and  flagitious  adminiftration  of  Henry,  arro¬ 
gated  to  themfelves,  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  their  or¬ 
der,  the  right  of  trying  and  palling  fentence  on  their 
fovereign,  which  they  executed  in  a  manner  unprece¬ 
dented  in  hiftory. 

All.the  malecontent  nobility  were  fummoned  to  meet  He  if for- 

Avila:  a  fpacious  theatre  was  eieftcd  in  a  plain  maliy  dc- 
without  the  waifs  of  the  town  :  an  image,  reprefenting 
the  king,  was  feated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  feeptre  in  its  hand,  and  the 
fword  of  juftice.  by  its  fide.  The  accufation  againft 
Henry  was  read,  and  the  fentence  of  depofition  pro¬ 
nounced,  in  prefence  of  a  numerous  aflembly.  At  the 
clofe  of  the  firft  article  of  the  charge,  the  archbifhop  ©f 
Toledo  advanced,  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of 
the  image  ;  at  the  clofe  of  the  fecond,  the  Conde  de 
Placentia  fnatched  the  fword  of  juftice  from  its  fide;  at 
the  clofe  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  Bena'vente  wrefted 
the  feeptre  from  its  hand ;  and  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft, 

Don  Diego  Lopez  de  Stuniga  tumbled  it  headlong 
from  the  throne.  At  the  fame  iuftant,  Don  Alphon- 
io,  Henry’s  brother,  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of 
age,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Caftile  and  Leon  in  his 
ftead. 

.  This  extraordinary  proceeding  was  followed  by  a  ci¬ 
vil  war,  which  did  not  ceafe  till  fome  time  after  the 
death  of  the  young  prince,  on  whom  the  nobles  had 
bellowed  the  kingdom.  The  archbifhop  and  his  party 
then  continued  to  carry  on  war  in  the  name  of  Iiabella 
the  king’s  filter,  to  whom  they  cave  the  title  of  In  fan-  -c 

ta  ;  and  Henry  could  not  extricate  himfelt  out  of  thefet  ob  iged 
troubles,  nor  remain  quiet  upon  his  throne  till  he  hadl0aLknow- 
figned  one  of  the  moft  humiliating  treaties  ever  extort-  c^c  his 
ed  from  a  fovereign  ;  he  acknowledged  his  filler  1  label-  ^  toL 
la  the  only  lawful  heirefs  of  his  kingdom,  in  prejudice  lieirefs  to 
to  the  rights  of  his  reputed  daughter  Joan,  whom  the  he  king, 
malecontents  affirmed  to  be  the  offspring  of  an  adulter- dom* 
ous  commerce  between  the  queen  and  Don  la  Cueva. 

The  grand  object  of  the  malecontent  party  now  was  the 
marriage  of  the  princefs  Iiabella,  upon  which,  it  was 
evident,  the  fecurity  ol  the  crown  and  the  happinefs  of 
the  people  muff  in  a  great  meafure  depend.  The  al¬ 
liance  was  fought  by  feveral  princes  ;  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  offered  her  his  hand;  the  king  of  France  de¬ 
manded  her  for  his  brother,  and  the  king  of  Arragon  ,he  f* 
for  his  fon  Ferdinand.  The  malecontents  very  wifely  ried  ts  Fer. 
preferred  the  Arragoman  prince,  and  Iiabella  prudent- dinand  °£ 
ly  made  the  fame  choice  ;  articles  were  drawn  up;  and  ArraE°I1‘ 
they  were  privately  married  by  the  archbifhop  of  To- 
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Henry  was  enraged  at  this  alliance,  winch  he  fore- 
favv  would  utterly  ruin  his  authority,  by  furnifhing  his 
rebellious  fubje&s  with  the  fnppert  ol  a  powerful  neigh¬ 
bouring  prince.  He  diiinherited  his  lifter,  and  efta- 
blifhed  the  rights  of  his  daughter.  A  furious  civil  war 
defolated  the  kingdom.  The  names  of  Joan  and  Ifa- 
bella  refounded  from  every  quarter,  and  were  every¬ 
where  the  fummons  to  arms.  But  peace  was  at  length 
brought  about.  Henry  was  reconciled  to  his  lifter  and 
Ferdinand  ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  re¬ 
newed  Ifabella ’s  right  to  the  fucceflion  1  for  he  affirmed 
in  his  laft  moments,  that  he  believed  Joan  to  be  his  own 
daughter.  1  he  queen  fvvore  to  the  fame  effect  5  and 
Henry  left  a  teftamentary  deed,  tranfmitting  the  crown 
to  this  princefs,  who  was  proclaimed  queen  of  Caftile  at 
Placentia.  But  the  fuperior  fortune  and  fuperior  arms 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  prevailed  :  the  king  of  Por¬ 
tugal  w'as  obliged  to  abandon  his  niece  and  intended 
bride,  after  many  rneffe£lual  ftruggles,  and  feveral  years 
of  war.  Joan  retired  into  a  convent  ;  and  the  death,  of 
Ferdinand’s  father,  which  happened  about  this  time, 
added  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Sicily  to  thole  of 
Leon  and  Caftile. 

wi  n  i  con  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  were  perfons  of  great  pru- 
and  Caftile.  (jcncej  and,  as  fovereigns,  highly  worthy  of  imitation : 

.  S.8.  but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  merited  all  the  praifes 
AraTioTof  bellowed  upon  them  by  the  Spanilh  hiftorians.  ^  They 
Ferdinand  did  net  live  like  man  and  wife,  having  all  things  in 
andifabeila.  common  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  hulband  ;  but  like 
two  princes  in  clofe  alliance  ;  they  neither  loved  nor 
hated  each  other ;  were  feldom  in  company  together ; 
had  each  a  feparate  council  ;  and  were  frequently  jea¬ 
lous  of  one  another  in  the  adminiftration.  But  they 
were  infeparably  united  in  their  common  interefts  ;  al¬ 
ways  afting  upon  the  fame  principles,  and  forwarding 
the  fame  ends.  Their  firft  objed  was  the  regulation 
of  their  government,  which  the  civil  wars  had  thrown 
into  the  greateft  diforder.  Rapine,  outrage,  and  mur¬ 
der,  were  become  fo  common,  as  not  only  to  intenupt 
commerce,  but  in  a  great  meafure  to  fulpend  all  mter- 
courfe  between  one  place  and  another.  Thefe  evils  the 
joint  fovereigns  fuppreffed  by  their  wife  policy,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  extended  the  royal  prerogative.  ^ 
iritituuon  About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  the  cities  in 
of  the  Holy  the  kingdom  0f  Arragon,  and  after  their  example  thofe 
houd.Cr’  in  Caftile,  had  formed  themfelves  into  an  aflbeiation, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood . 
They  exa&ed  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  the 
afTociated  towns  ;  they  levied  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops,  in  order  to  prote&  travellers  and  purfue  crimi¬ 
nals  ;  and  they  appointed  judges,  who  opened  courts 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whoever  was  guilty 
of  murder,  robbery,  or  any  a&  that  violated  the  public 
peace,  and  was  feized  by  the  troops  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  was  carried  before  their  judges;  who,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  exclnlive  jurifdi&ion  which 
the  lord  of  the  place  might  claim,  who  was  generally 
the  author  or  abettor  of  the  injuftice,  tried  and  con¬ 
demned  the  criminals.  The  nobles  often  murmured 
againft  this  falutary  inftitution ;  they  complained  of  it 
as  an  encroachment  on  one  of  their  moft  valuable  pn- 
vileges,  and  endeavoured  to  get  it  abolifhed.  But  Fer¬ 
dinand  and  Ifabella,  fenfible  of  the  beneficial  effe&s  of 
the  Brotherhood,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  police  of 
their  kingdom,  but  in  iu  tendency  to  abridge,  and  by  de- 
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grees  annihilate,  the  territorial  jurifdi&ian  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  countenanced  the  inftitution  upon  every  occafion, v 
and  fupported  it  with  the  whole  force  of  royal  autho¬ 
rity  ;  by  which  means  the  prompt  and  impartial  admi- 
niftration  of  juftice  was  reftored,  and  with  it  tranquillity 
and  order  returned. 

But  at  the  fame  time  that  their  Catholic  majefties 
(for  fuch  was  the  *  title  they  now  bore)  were  giving  vi¬ 
gour  to  their  civil  government,  and  fecuring  their  fub- 
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jeds  from  violence  and  opprefijon,  an  intemperate  zeal  And  ~f  *hc. 
led  them  to  eftablifh  an  ecckfiaftical  tribunal,  equally inquifition* 
contrary  to  the  natural  rights  of  humanity  and  the  mild 
fpirit  of  the  gofpel.  This  was  the  court  of  inqmfitian  ; 
which  decides  upon  the  honour,  fortune,  and  even  the 
life,  of  the  unhappy  wretch  who  happens  to  fall  under 
the  {nfpicion  of  herefy,  or  a  contempt  of  any  thing 
preferibed  by  the  church,  without  his  knowing,  being 
confronted  with  his  accufers,  or  permitted  either  de¬ 
fence  or  appeal.  Six  thonfand  perfons  were  burnt  by 
order  of  this  fanguinary  tribunal  within  four  years  af¬ 
ter  the  appointment  of  Torquemada,  the  firft:  inqui- 
fitor-general ;  and  upwards  of  i.co,ooo  felt  its  fury. 

The  fame  furious  and  blinded  zeal  which  led  to  the 
depopulation  of  Spain,  led  alfo  to  its  aggrandize¬ 
ment.  61 

The  kingdom  of  Granada  now  alone  remained  of  allConqueft 
the  Mahometan  pcffeffions  in  Spain.  Princes  equally of  Granada* 
zealous  and  ambitious  were  naturally  difpofed  to  turn 
their  eyes  to  that  fertile  territory,  and  to  think  of  in- 
creafing  their  hereditary  dominions,  by  expelling  the 
enemies  of  Chriftianity,  and  extending  its  do&nnes. 

Every  thing  confpired  to  favour  their  projed  :  the 
Moorilh  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  civil  wars  ;  when  Fer¬ 
dinand,  having  obtained  the  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.  autho¬ 
rizing  a  crufade,  put  himfelf  at  the  head,  of  his  troops, 
and  entered  Granada,  He  continued  the  war  with  ra¬ 
pid  fuccefs:  Ifabella  attended  him  in  feveral  expedi¬ 
tions  ;  and  they  were  both  in  great  danger  at  the  liege 
of  Malaga;  an  important  city,  which  was  defended 
with  great  courage,  and  taken  in  14.87*  Baza  was  re¬ 
duced  in  1489,  after  the  lofs  of  xo.oco  men.  Guadix 
and  Almeria  were  delivered  up  to  them  by  the  Moorifh 
king  Alzagel,  who  had  firft  dethroned  his  brother  Al- 
boacen,  and  afterwards  been  chafed  from  his  capital  by 
his  nephew  Abdali.  That  prince  engaged  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella;  who,  after  reducing 
every  other  place  of  eminence,  undertook  the  fiege  of 
Granada.  Abdali  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  but  all  com- 
mum  cation  with  the  country  being  cut  oft,  and  all  hopes 
of  relief  at  an  end,  he  capitulated,  after  a  fiege  of  eight 
months,  on  condition  that  he  ftiould  enjoy  the  revenue 
of  certain  places  in  the  fertile'monntains  of  Alpujarros; 
that  the  inhabitants  ihould  retain  the  undiftuibed  pof- 
iefiion  of  their  houfes,  goods,  and  inheritances;  the  ufe 
of  their  laws,  and  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion. 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  alter  it 
had  continued  about  8co  years.  They  introduced  the 
arts  and  iciences  into  Europe  at  a  time  when  it  was 
loft  in  daiknefs  ;  they  poffelfed  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  when  they  were  not  even  known  among  the  neigh- 
bonring  nations  ;  and  they  feem  to  have  given  birth  to 
that  romantic  gallantry  which  fo  eminently  prevailed  in 
the  ages  of  chivalry,  and  which,  blending  itfelfwith  the 
veneration  of  the  northern  nations  for  the  fofter  fex, 
ftill  particularly  diftinguilhes  anciuit  from  modern  man- 
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firft  to  chaftife  Albert  of  Brandenburgh,  wbo  had  re- 
tuled  to  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  Paffau,  and  whofe 
ciuel  exaflionb  in  that  part  of  Germany  called  loudly 
for  redrefs. 

The  french,  however,  were  not  deceived  by  thefe  arts. 
Henry  immediately  gueffed  the  true  objc&pf  Charles’s 
aimament,  and  refolved  to  defend  his  conquells  with  vi- 
■  &oun  The  defence  of  Metz,  again  11  which  it  was  fore- 
ie?e  rf  thefeen  t]?e  wllole  weig.ht  of  the  war  would  be  turned,  was 
detz.  committed  to  Francis  of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guife,  who 
po  fie  fled  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  qualities  that  ren- 
rder.  men  great  in  military  command.  He  repaired  with 
*j°y  to  the  dangerous  ftation  ;  and  many  of  the  French 
mobility,  and  even  princes  of  the  blood,  eager  to  diftin- 
.guifh  themfelves  under  fuch  a  leader,  entered  Metz  as 
volunteers.  The  city  was  of  great  extent,  ill  fortified, 
and  the  fuburbs  large.  For  all  thefe  defers  the  duke 
.endeavoured  to  provide  a  remedy.  He  repaired  the  old 
fortifications  with  all  poffible  expedition,  labouring  with 
his  own  hands  ;  the  officers  imitated  his  example  ;  and 
the  foldiers,  thus  encouraged,  cheerfully  fubmitted  to 
-the  molt  fevere  toils  ;  he  ere&ed  new  works,  and  he  le¬ 
velled  the  fuburbs  with  the  ground.  At  the  fame  time 
he  filled  the  magazines  with  provifions  and  military 
flores,.  compelled  all  ufelefs  perfons  to  leave  the  place, 
and  laid  wafte  the  neighbouring  country;  yet  fuch  were 
his  popular  talents,  as  well  as  hi,-  arts  of  acquiring  an 
afeendaut  over  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  citizens  not 
only  refrained  from  murmuring,  but  feconded  him  with 
rio  lefs  ardour  than  the  foldiers  in  all  his  operations— 
in  the  ruin  of  their  eftates,  and  in  the  havoc  of  their 
public  and  private  buildings. 

Meanwhile  the  emperor  continued  his  march  towards 
Lon  ame,  at  the  head  of  6o,oco  men.  On  his  approach 
Albert  of  Biandenburgh,  whofe  army  did  not  exceed 
20,ooo,  withdrew  into  that  principality,  as  if  he  in¬ 
tended  to  join  the  French  king  ;  and  Charles,  notwith- 
iutnding  the  advanced  feafon,  it  being  totvards  the  end 
of  O&ober,  laid  liege  to  Metz,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  moft  experienced  officers. 

The  attention  of  both  the  befiegers  and  the  befieged 
was  turned  for  fome  time  towards  the  motions  of  Al¬ 
bert,  who  ftill  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  undeter¬ 
mined  which  fide  to  take,  though  refolved  to  fell  his 
fei  vice.  Charles  at  la  ft  came  up  to  his  price,  and  he 
joined  the  imperial  army.  The  emperor  now  flattered 
himfelf  that  nothing  could  refill  his  force;  but  lie  found 
himfelf  deceived.  After  a  fiege  of  almoft  6o  days,  du¬ 
ring  which  lie  had  attempted  all  that  was  thought  pof- 
fible  for  art  or  valour  to  effed,  and  had  loft  upwards  of 
30,000  men  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  difeafes, 

>  ort*le  fword  of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterprife. 
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rendition  ,f  Wh?1  Fr“ch  fall!ed  out  t0  attack  the  enemy’s 
bis  army.  rear’  ln)Perial  camp  was  filled  with  the  lick  and 

wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  All  the  roads 

by  which  the  army  retired  were  ftrewed  with  the  fame 
miferable  objefts  ;  who,  having  made  an  effort  beyond 
their  Itrength  to  efcape,  and  not  being  able  to  proceed, 
were  eft  to  perifh  without  affiftance.  Happily  that, 
find  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  had  not  the 
power  to  perform,  they  received  from  their  enemies. 
The  duke  of  Guife  ordered  them  all  to  be  taken  care 
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phyficians  to  attend,  and  dire&  what  treatment  was 
proper  for  the  lick  and  wounded,  and  what  refrefhments 
for  the  feeble  ;  and  fuch  as  recovered  he  lent  home, 
under  an  efcort  of  foldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear 
their  charges.  By  thefe  a&s  of  humanity,  lefs  common 
in  that  age,  the  duke  of  Guife  completed  that  heroic 
character  which  he  had  juftly  acquired  by  his  brave 
and  fuccersful  defence  of  Metz.  T?(3 

The  emperor’s  misfortunes  were  not  confined  to  Ger-  Hi  /further 
many.  During  his  rdidence  at  Villach,  h$  had  been  nilsior- 
obliged  to  borrow  200,000  crowns  of  Cofmo  de  Me-tUne6< 
did  ;  and  fo  low  was  his  credit,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
put  Cofmo  in  poffeffion  of  the  principality  of  Piombino 
as  a  fecurity  for  that  inconfiderable  fum  ;  by  which 
means  he  loft  the  footing  he  had  hitherto  maintained  in 
Tufcany.  Much  about  the  fame  time  he  loft  Sienna. 

The  citizens,  who  had  long  enjoyed  a  republican  go¬ 
vernment,  rofe  againft  the  Spanish  garrifon,  which  they 
had  admitted  as  a  check  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  nobi¬ 
lity,  but  which  they  found  was  meant  to  enfiave  them ; 
forgetting  their  domellic  animofities,  they  recalled  the 
exiled  nobles  ;  they  demolifhed  the  citadel,  and  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  France. 

To  thefe  unfortunate  events  one  Hill  more  fatal  had 
almoft  fucceeded.  The  fevere  admin  ill  ration  of  the 
viceroy  of  Naples  had  filled  that  kingdom  with  mur¬ 
muring  and  diffatisfa&ion.  The  prince  of  Salerno,  the 
head  of  the  malecontents,  fled  to  the  court  of  France. 

The  French  monarch,  after  the  example  of  his  father] 
applied  to  the  grand  lignior  ;  and  Solyman,  at  that 
time  highly  incenfed  againft  the  houfe  of  Auftria  011 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  Hungary,  fent  a  power¬ 
ful  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of 
the  corfair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barba- 
rofla,  and  fcarce  inferior  to  his  mailer  in  courage,  ta¬ 
lents,  or  in  good  fortune.  Dragut  appeared  on  the 
coaft  of  Calabria  at  the  time  appointed  ;  but  not  being 
joined  by  the  French  fleet  according  to  concert,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Conllantinople,  after  plundering  and  burning 
feveral  places,  and  filling  Naples  with  conflernation.  r 
.  highly  mortified  by  fo  many  difafters,  Charles  re-  Is  fuccefs- 
tired  into  the  Low  Countries,  breathing  vengeance  ful  in  the 
againft  France  ;  and  here  the  war  was  carried  on  with  Low  Coun' 
confiderable  vigour.  Impatient  to  efface  the  llain  which  tneS’ 
his  military  reputation  had  received  before  Metz,  Charles 
laid  fiege  to  Terouane ;  and  the  fortifications  being  in 
difrepair,  that  important  place  was  carried  by  affault. 

Hefdin  alfo  was  invefted,  and  carried  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  The  king  of  France  was  too  late  in  affembling  * 
his  forces  to  afford  relief  to  either  of  thefe  places  ;  and 
the  emperor  afterwards  cautioufly  avoided  an  engage¬ 


ment. 


.  Tlie  imperial  arms  were  lefs  fuccefsfuf  in  Italy.  The  Rut  3not  fo 
viceroy  of  Naples  failed  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Siena^ in  otJler 
and  the  French  not  only  ellabliffied  themfelves  more^^ 
firmly  in  Tufcany,  but  conquered  part  of  the  illand  of 
Corfica.  Nor  did  the  affairs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
go  on  better  in  Hungary  during  the  courfe  of  this  year. 

Ifabella  and  her  fon  appeared  once  more  in  Tranf)  lva- 
nia,  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  ready  for  revolt,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  Martinuzzi,  whofe  lols 
they  had-  feverely  felt.  Some  noblemen  of  eminence 
declared  in  favour  of  the  young. king  ;  and  the  baffiaw 
of  Belgrade,  by  Solyman’s  order,  efpoufmg  big  caufe, 
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in  oppofition  to  Ferdinand,  Caflaldo,  tne  Auftrian  ?ene- 
ml,  was  obliged  to  abandon  1  ranlylvania  to  liabella  and 
the  Turks. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  tliefe  and  other  Ioffes,  the 
emperor,  in  1  $  ^4,  concerted  a  marriage  between  his  fon 
Philip  and  Mary  of  England,  hi  hopes  of  adding  that 
kingdom  to  \*  i  other  dominions.  Meanwhile  the  war 
between  Henry  arid  Charles  was  carried  on  with  various 
iuccefs  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Italy  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  France.  1  he  brench,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Strozzi,  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Met* 
ciano  ;  Sienna  was  reduced  by  Medici  no,  the  Florentine 
general,  ate  a  fiege  of  ten  months ;  and  the  gallant 
Sicnefe  were  hibjedled  to  the  Spanilh  yoke.  Much 
about  the  fame  time  a  plot  was  formed  by  the  Francif- 
cans,  but  happily  difeovered  before  it  could  be  carried 
into  execution,  to  betray  Metz  to  the  Imperialisms.  T-he 
father-guardian,  and  twenty  other  monks,  received  fen- 
tence  of  death  on  account  of  this  confpiracy  ;  but  trie 
guardian,  before  the  time  appointed  for  his  execution, 
was  murdered  by  his  incenfed  accomplices,  whom  he 
had  fcduced  ;  and  fix  of  the  youngeft  were  pardoned. 

While  war  thus  raged  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  Germany  enjoyed  fuch  profound  tranquillity,  as 
afforded  the  diet  full  leifure  to  confirm  and  perfed  the 
plan  of  religious  pacification  agreed  upon  at  Paffau, 
and  referred  to  the  confederation  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Germanic  body.  Luring  the  negociation  of  this 
treaty,  an  event  happened  which  aftonifhed  all  j—urope, 
and  confounded  the  reafonmgs  of  the  wifefl  politicians. 
..The  emperor  Charles  V.  though  no  more  than  56,  an 
age  when  objeds  of  ambition  operate  with  full  force  on 
the  mind,  and  are  generally  purfued  with  the  greateft 
ardour,  had  for  fome  time  formed  the  refolntion  of  re- 
figning  his  hereditary  dominions  to  his  ion  Philip.  He 
now  determined  to  put  it  in  execution..  Various  have 
been  the  opinions  of  hiftorians  concerning  a  refolntion 
fo  lingular  and  unexpeded;  but  the  moft  probable  feem 
to  be,  the  difappointmeftts  which  Charles  had  met  with 
in  his  ambitious  hopes,  and  the  daily  decline^  of  his 
health.  He  had  early  in  life  been  attacked  with  the 
gout ;  and  the  fits  were  now  become  fo  frequent  and 
fevere,  that  not  only  the  vigour  of  his  conftitntion  was 
broken,  but  the  faculties  of  hw  mind  were  fenfibly  im¬ 
paired.  He  therefore  judged  it  more  decent  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  infirmities  in  iorne  fohtude,  than  to  expofe  them 
any  longer  to  the  public  eye  ;  and  as  he  was  unwilling 
to  forfeit  the  fame,  or  lofe  the  acquifitions  of  his  better 
years,  by  attempting  to  guide  the  reins  of  government 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  them  with  flea- 
dinefs,  he  determined  to  feek  in  the  tranquillity  of 
retirement,  that  happinefs  which  he  had  in  vain  pur¬ 
ified  amidfl  the  tumults  of  war  and  the  intrigues  of 

In  confequence  of  this  refolution,  Charles,  who  had 
already  ceded  to  his  fon  Philip  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  the  duchy  of  Milan,  afiembled  the  flates  of  the 
Low  Countries  at  B  ruffe's  ;  and  feating  himfelf  for  the 
lafl  time  in  the  chair  of  Hate,  he  explained  to  his  fub- 
je&s  the  reafons  of  his  refignation,  and  folemnly  de¬ 
volved  his  authority  upon  Philip.  He  recounted  with 
dignity,  but  without  oftentation,  all  the  great  things 
which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed  fince  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  adnaini&ration.  “  I  have  dedicated 
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(obferved  he),  from  the  x 7th  year  of  my  age,  all  my 
thoughts  and  attention  to  public  objects,  referving  no 
portion  of  my  time  for  the  indulgence  of  eafe,  and  very 
little  for  the  ’enjoyment  of  private  pleafure.  Either  in 
a  pacific  or  hollilc  manner.  I  have  vifited  Germany  nine 
times,  Spain  fix  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  fever* 
times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice, 

Africa  as  often  ;  and  while  my  health  permitted  me  to 
difeharge  the  duty  of  a  Covereign,  and  the  vigour  of  my 
conit  it  ution  was  equal  in  any  degree  to  the  arduous  of¬ 
fice  of  governing  fuch  extenlive  dominions,  I  never  fhtiu- 
ned  labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue  ;  but  now,  when 
my  health  is  broken,  and  my  vigour  exliauflcd  by  the 
rage  of  an  incurable  diitemper,  my  growing  infirmities 
admoniih  me  to  retire  ;  nor  am  I  fo  fond  of  reigning, 
as  to  retain  the  fceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  is 
no  longer  able  to  protedl  my  fubje&s.  InHead  of  a 
fovereign  worn  out  with  difeafes  (continued  he),  and 
fearce  li^Jf  alive,  I  give  yon  one  in  the  prime  ot  life, 
already  accn  Homed  to  govern,  and  who  adds  to  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  fagacity  of  matured 
years.”  Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  kiffed  his  father’s  hand,  “  It  is  in  your 
power  (faid  Charles),  by  a  wife  and  virtuous  admini- 
H  ration,  to  juflify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  give 
this  day  of  my  paternal  affedlion,  and  to  demonHrate 
that  vou  are  worth;-  of  the  extraordinary  confidence 
which  I  repofe  in  you.  Preferve  (added  he)  an  in¬ 
violable  regard  for  religion  ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith 
in  its  purity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  facred  in 
your  eyes  5  encroach  not  011  the  rights  of  your  oeople; 
and  if  the  time  Humid  ever  come  when  you  fhall  with 
to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  may  you  have 
a  fon  to  whom  you  can  refign  your  fceptre  with  as 
much  fatisfadlion  as  I  oive  up  mine  to  you.”  A  few 
weeks  after,  he  refigned  to  Philip  the  fovercignty  of 
Spain  and  America  ;  refeiving  nothing  to  himielf  out 
of  all  tliefe  vaft  pofieffions  but  an  annual  penfion  of 
100,000  crow  ns. 

Charles  was  now  impatient  to  embark  for  Spain, 
where  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat ;  but  by  the 
advice  of  his  pliyficians,  he  put  off  his  voyage  for  fome 
months,  on  account  of  the  feverity  of  the  ieafon ;  and, 
by  yielding  to  their  judgment,  he  had  the  fatis faction 
before  he  left  the  Low  Countries  of  taking  a  confider- 
able  ftep  towards  a  peace  with  France.  This  lie  ar¬ 
dently  longed  for;  not  only  on  his  fon’s  account,  whofe 
adrniniffration  lie  wifhed  to  commence  in  qinctnefs,  but 
that  he  might  have  the  glory,  when  quitting  the  world, 
of  reHoring  to  Europe  that  tranquillity  Which  his  am¬ 
bition  had^banifhed  out  of  it  almoll  from  the  time  that 
he  affumed  the  reins  of  government.. 

The  nreat  bar  to  fuch  a  pacification,  on  the  part  of 
Franee,° was  the  treaty  which  Henry  had  concluded 
with  the  Pope  ;  and  the  emperor’s  claims  were  too 
numerous  to  hope  for  adjuffiag  them  fnddeuly.  A  A  , 
truce  of  five  years  was  therefore  propofed  by  Charles  ;  five  years 
during  which  term,  without  di  Luffing  their  ref pe&ive 
pretenfions,  each  fhould  retain  what  was  in  his  poffef  pr^nce# 
bon  ;  and  Henry,  through  the  perfuafion  of  the  con- 
ftable  Montmorency,  who  reprefented  the  imprudence 
of  facrificing  the  true  interefts  of  his  kingdom  to  the 
rafh  engagements  that  lie  had  come  under  with  Paul, 
authorifed  his  ambaffadora  to  fign  at  Vaucelles  a  treaty, 
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which  would  mfure  to  him  for  fo  confiderable  a  period 
the  impoitant  conqueft  which  he  had  made  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  frontier,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy's  dominions. 

The  Pope,  when  informed  of  this  tranfa&ion,  was  no 
lefs  filled  with  terror  and  aftonifhment  than  rage  and  in¬ 
dignation.  But  he  took  equal  care  to  conceal  his  fear 
and  his  anger.  He  aff’e&ed  to  approve  highly  of  the 
truce;  and  he  offered  his  mediation,  as  the  common  fa¬ 
ther  of  Chriilendom,  in  ord<?r  to  bring  about  a  defini¬ 
tive  peace.  Under  this  pretext,  he  appointed  cardinal 
Rebibo  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Bruffels,  and  his  ne¬ 
phew  cardinal  Caraffa  to  tli2t  of  Paris.  The  public  in- 
ftru&ions  of  both  were  the  fame  ;  but  Caraffa,  befides 
thefe,  received  a  private  commiflion,  to  fpare  neither  in¬ 
treaties,  promifes,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  induce  the 
French  monarch  to  renounce  the  truce  and  renew  his 
engagements  with  the  holy  fee.  He  flattered  Henry 
with  the  conqueft  of  Naples  ;  he  gained  by  his  addrefs 
the  Guifes,  the  queen,  and  even  the  famous  Diana  of 
Poidtiers,  duchefs  of  ValentinoLs,  the  king’s  miftrefs ; 
and  they  eafily  fwayed  the  king  himfelf,  who  already 
leaned  to  that  fide  towards  which  they  wifhed  to  incline 
him.  All  Montmorency’s  prudent  remonflrances  were 
difregarded  ;  the  nuncio  (by  powers  from  Rome)  ab- 
folved  Henry  from  his  oath  of  truce  ;  and  that  weak 
prince  figned  a  new  treaty  vvith  the  Pope  ;  which  re- 
kindled  with  frefh  violence  the  flames  of  war,  both  in 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

No  fooner  was  Paul  made  acquainted  with  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this  negotiation  than  he  proceeded  to  the  moil 
indecent  extremities  againft  Philip.  He  ordered  the 
Spanifh  ambaffador  to  be  imprifoned  ;  lie  excommuni¬ 
cated  the  Colonnas,  becaufe  of  their  attachment  to  the 
imperial  lioufe  ;  and  he  confidered  Philip  as  guilty  of 
high  treafon,  and  to  have  forfeited  his  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  hold  of 
the  holy  fee,  for  afterward  affording  them  a  retreat  in 
his  dominions. 

Alarmed  at  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  whom  he  had 
been  taught  to  regard  with  the  moft  fuperflitious  vene¬ 
ration,  as  the  vicegerent  o£  Chrifl  and  the  common  fa¬ 
ther  of  Cliriftendom,  Philip  tried  every  gentle  method 
before  he  made  ufe  of  force.  He  even  confulted  fome 
spanifh  divines  on  the  lawfulnefs  of  taking  arms  againft: 
a  perfon  fo  faerpd.  They  decided  in  his  favour ;  and 
Paul  continuing  inexorable,  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  whom 
the  negotiations  as  well  as  the  war  had  been  committed, 
entered  the  ecclefiaflical  flate  at  the  head  of  iCj'TCO  ve¬ 
terans,  and  carried  terror  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 

The  haughty  pontiff,  though  ftill  inflexible  and  un¬ 
daunted  in  himfelf,  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  fears 
of  the  cardinals,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  for  40  days. 
Mean  time  the  duke  of  Guife  arriving  with  a  fupply  of 
20,000  French  troops,  Paul  became  more  arrogant  than 
ever,  and  banifhed  all  thoughts  from  his  mind  but  thofe 
of  war  and  revenge.  The  duke  of  Guife,  however,  who 
had  precipitated  his  country  into  this  war,  chiefly  from 
’a  defire  of  gaining  a  field  where  he  might  difplay  his 
own  talents,  was  able  to  perform  nothing  in  Italy  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  flbrmer  fame.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  fiege  of  Civetella  ;  he  could  not  bring  the  duke  of 
Alva  to  a  general  engagement ;  his  army  perifhed  by 
dlfeafes ;  and  the  Pope  negledted  to  furnifh  the  necef- 
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fary  reinforcements.  He  begged  to  be  recalled  ;  and  5;<=»in. 
France  flood  in  need  of  his  abilities.  u— -v— 

Philip,  though  willing  to  have  avoided  a  rupture, 
was  no  fooner  informed  that  Henry  had  violated  the 
truce  of  VaucelJes,  than  lie  determined  to  a  ft  with  fiicli 
vigour,  as  fliould  convince  Europe  that  his  father  had 
not  erred  in  refigning  to  him  the  reigns  of  government. 

He  immediately  aflembled  in  the  Low  Countries  a  body 
of  50,000  men,  and  obtained  a  fupply  of  10,000  from 
England,  which  he  had  engaged  in  his  quarrel ;  ancf  as 
he  was  not  ambitions  of  military  fame,  he  gave  the 
command  of  his  army  to  Emanuel  Philibert  duke  of 
Savoy,  one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  that  warlike 
age. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  kept  the  enemy  for  fome  time  in  ‘  { 

fufpenfe  with  regard  to  his  ddtination  ;  at  laft  he  Teem¬ 
ed  to  threaten  Champagne;  towards  which  the  French 
drew  all  thei-r  troops  ;  then  turning  fuddenly  to  the 
right,  he  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  Picardy,  and 
laid  fiege  to  St  Quintin.  It  was  deemed  in  thofe  times  The  French 
a  town  of  confiderable  flrength  ;  but  the  fortifications  entirely  dc- 
had  been  much  negle&ed,  and  the  garrifou  did  notfeatecl  at. 
amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  requifite  for  its  St  (^uintin* 
defence:  it  mutt  therefore"  have  furrendered  in  a  few 
days,  if  the  admiral  de  Coligny  had  not  taken  the  gal¬ 
lant  lefolution  of  throwing  himfelf  into  it  with  fuch  a 
body  of  men  as  could  be  colle&ed  on  a  fudden.  This 
he  effecled  in  fpite  of  the  enemy,  breaking  through 
their  main  body.  The  place,  however,  was  clofely  111- 
veited;  and  the  conftable  Montmorency,  anxious  to  ex¬ 
tricate  his  nephew  out  of  that  perilous  fitnation,  in 
which  his  zeal  for  the  public  had  engaged  him,  as  well 
as  to  fave  a  town  of  fucli  importance,  rafhly  advanced 
to  its  relief  with  forces  one  half  inferior  to  thofe  of  the 
enemy.  .  His  army  was  cut  in  pieces/  and  he  himfelf 
made  prifoner. 

The  cautious  temper  of  Philip  on  this  occafion  faved 
France  from  devaftation,  if  not  ruin.  The  duke  of  Sa¬ 
voy  propofed  to  overlook  all  inferior  obje&s,  and  march 
fpeedily  to  Paris,  which,  in  its  prefent  confternation,  he 
could  not  have  failed  to  make  himfelf  matter  of;  but 
Philip,  afraid  of  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  bold  enter- 
prife,  defired  him  to  continue  the  fiege  of  St  Qmntin, 
in  order  to  fecure  a  fafe  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difaftrous 
event.  The  town,  long  and  gallantly  defended  by  Co¬ 
ligny,  was  at  laft  taken  by  ftorm  ;  but  not  till  France 
was  in  a  (late  of  defence.  ^ 

Philip  was  now  fenfible  that  he  had  loft  an  opportu¬ 
nity  which  could  never  be  recalled,  of  diftrefFing  his 
enemy,  and  contented  himfelf  with  reducing  Horn  and 
Catelet ;  which  petty  towns,  together  with  St  Quintin, 
were  the  foie  fruits  of  one  of  the  moft  decifive  victories 
gained  in  the  16th  century.  The  Catholic  king,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  in  high  exultation  on  account  of  his 
fuccefs  ;  and  as  all  his  paflions  were  tinged  with  fuper- 
ftition,  he  vowed  to  build  a  church,  a  monaftery,  and  a 
palace,  in  honour  of  St  Laurence,  on  the  day  facred  to 
whofe  memory  the  battle  of  St  Quintin  had  been  fought. 

He  accordingly  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  in 
which  all  thefe  were  included,  and  which  he  continued 
to  forward  at  vaft  expence,  for  22  years.  The  fame 
principle  which  didlated  the  vow  diredled  the  building. 

It  was  fo  formed  as  to  refemble  a  gridiron  —  011  which 
culinary  l’nftrument,  according  to  the  legendary  tale, 
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Spain.  St  Laurence  had  flittered  martyrdom.  Such  is  the  ori-' 

v . J  gin  of  the  famous  efcurial  near  Madrid,  the  royal  refi- 

dence  of  the  kings  of  Spain. 

The  fir  ft  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  France 
had  received  at  St  Quintin,  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
the  courier  whom  Henry  had  fent  to  recal  the  duke  of 
Guife.  Paul  remonftrated  warmly  again  ft  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  French  army  ;  but  Guile’s  orders  were  per¬ 
emptory.  The  arrogant  pontiff  therefore  found  it  ne- 
cettary  to  accommodate  his  conduft  to  the  exigency  of 
his  affairs,  and  to  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians,  and  of  Cofmo  de  Medici,  in  order  to  obtain 
peace.  The  firft  overtures  of  this  nature  were  eagerly 
liftened  to  by  the  Catholic  king,  who  ftill  doubted  the 
,^8  juftice  of  his  caufe,  and  confidered  it  as  his  greateft  mif- 
clud€d.COr"  f°rtune  io  be  obliged  to  contend  with  the  Pope.  Paul 
agreed  to  renounce  his  league  with  France;  and  Philip 
ftipulated  on  his  part,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  fhould  re¬ 
pair  in  perfon  to  Rome,  and  after  afking  pardon  of  the 
holy  father  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  matter, 
for  having  invaded  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  fhould 
receive  abfolution  from  that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  thro’ 
the  fuperftitious  timidity  of  Philip,  only  ffnifhed  an  un- 
propitious  war  not  without  any  detriment  to  the  apof- 
tolic  fee,  but  faw  his  conqueror  humbled  at  his  feet : 
and  fo  exceffive  was  the  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  in 
that  age  for  the  papal  chara&er,  that  the  duke  of  Alva, 
the  proudefl  man  perhaps  of  his  time,  and  accuftomed 
from  his  infancy  to  converfe  with  princes,  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  when  he  approached  Paul,  he  was  fo  much 
overawed,  that  his  voice  failed,  and  his  prefence  of 
mind  forfook  him. 

Conlequen-  But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement 
cesofthe  threatened  mighty  revolutions,  was  terminated  without 
war  in  Ita-  occafloning  any  alteration  in  thofe  ftates  which  were  its 
immediate  objeft,  it  produced  effe&s  of  confiderable 
confequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  In  order  to  de¬ 
tach  O&avio  Farnefe,  duke  of  Parma,  from  the  French 
intereft,  Philip  reftored  to  him  the  city  of  Placentia 
and  its  territory,  which  had  been  feized  by  Charles  V. 
and  he  granted  to  Cofmo  de  Medici  the  inveftiture  of 
Sienna,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  fums  due  to  him.  By 
thefe  treaties,  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Italian 
ftates  was  poifed  with  more  equality,  and  rendered  lefs 
variable  than  it  had  been  fince  it  received  the  firft  vio¬ 
lent  fhock.from  the  invafion  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Italy 
henceforth  ceafed  to  be  the  theatre  on  which  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Spain,  France,  and  Germany,  contended  for 
fame  and  dominion.  Their  hoftilities,  excited  by  new 
obje&s,  ftained  other  regions  of  Europe  with  blood, 
and  made  other  ftates  feel,  in  their  turn,  the  miferies 

140  war* 

The  French  The  duke  of  Guife,  who  left  Rome  the  fame  day  that 
lmfuccefsfulHs  adverfary  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  humiliating 
m  the  Low  fuLmifiion  to  the  Pope,  was  received  in  France  as  the 
Countries.  guar^jan  angel  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  appointed 
lieutenant-general  in  chief,  with  a  jurifdiftion  almoft 
unlimited  ;  and,  eager  to  juftify  the  extraordinary  con¬ 
fidence  which  the  king  had  repofed  in  him,  as  well  as 
to  perform  fomething  fuitable  to  the  high  expectations 
of  his  countrymen,  he  undertook  in  winter  the  Tiege  of 
Calais.  Having  taken  that  place,  he  next  invefted  Thi- 
onville  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  one  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  for¬ 
ced  it  to  capitulate  after  a  fiege  of  three  weeks.  JJut 


the  advantages  on  this  quarter  were  more  than  balanced  Spain. 

by  an  event  which  happened  in  another  part  of  the  1 

Low  Countries.  The  marefchal  de  Tcrmes  governor 

of  Calais,  who  had  penetrated  into  Flanders  and  taken  I 

Dunkirk,  was  totally  routed  near  Gravelines,  and  taken  ' 

prifoner  by  count  Egmont.  This  difafter  obliged  the 

duke  of  Guife  to  relinquitti  all  his  other  fchemes,  and  ( 

liaften  towards  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  that  he  might 

there  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy. 

The  eyes  of  all  France  were  now  turned  towards  the 
duke  of  Guife,  as  the  only  general  on  whofe  arms  vic¬ 
tory  always  attended,  and  in  whofe  condu&  as  well  as 
good  fortune  they  could  confide  in  every  danger.  His 
ftrength  was  nearly  equal  to  the  duke  ol  Savoy’s,  each 
commanding  about  40,000  men.  They  encamped  at 
the  diftan^e  of  a  few  leagues  from  one  another;  and  the 
French  and  Spaniffi  monarchs  having  joined  their  re- 
fpe&ive  armies,  it  was  expe&ed  that,  after  the  vicifll- 
tudes  of  war,  a  decifive  battle  would  at  laft  determine 
which  of  the  rivals  fhould  take  tlie  afeendant  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  But  both  monarchs,  as 
if  by  agreement,  flood  on  the  defenfive ;  neither  of 
them  difeovering  any  inclination,  though  each  had  it  in 
his  power,  to  reft  the  decifion  of  a  point  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance  on  the  iflue  of  a  fingle  battle.  1 4  x 

During  this  flate  of  inadlion,  peace  began  to  be  men- Peace  con- 
tioned  in  each  camp,  and  both  Henry  and  Philip  dif-cluded^e’ 
covered  an  equal  difpofition  to  liften  to  any  overture  and 
that  tended  to  re-eftablifh  it.  The  private  inclinations  Philip, 
of  both  kings  concurred  with  their  political  interefts 
and  the  wifhes  of  their  people.  Philip  languifhed  to 
return  to  Spain,  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  and  peace 
only  could  enable  him,  either  with  decency  or  fa^ety,  to 
quit  the  Low  Countries.  Henry  was  now  defirous  of 
being  freed  from  the  avocations  of  war,  that  he  might 
have  leifure  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  his  government 
towards  fupprefiing  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  which, 
were  fpreading  with  fuch  rapidity  in  Paris  and  the 
other  great  towns,  that  they  began  to  grow  formidable 
to  the  eftablifhed  church.  Court-intrigues  confpired 
with  thefe  public  and  avowed  motives  to  liaften  the  ne¬ 
gotiation,  and  the  abbey  of  Cercamp  was  fixed  on  as 
the  place  of  congrefs. 

While  Philip  and  Henry  were  making  thefe  advan¬ 
ces  towards  a  treaty  which  reftored  tranquillity  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  Charles  V.  whofe  ambition  had  fo  long  difturbed 
it,  but  who  had  been  for  fome  time  dead  to  tlie  world,  ^ 
ended  his  days  in  the  monaftery  of  St  Juftus  in  Eftre-E^h  0f 
madura,  which  he  had  chofen  as  the  place  of  his  retreat,  diaries  V> 
as  is  particularly  related  under  the  article  Charles  V. 

After  the  death  of  Charles,  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
foon  loft  great  part  of  its  confequence.  Though  Charles 
had  ufed  all  hfs  intereft  to  get  his  fon  Philip  ele&ed 
emperor  of  Germany,  lie  had  been  totally  diiappointed; 
and  thus  the  grandeur  of  Philip  II.  never  equalled  that 
of  his  father.  His  dominions  were  alfo  confiderably 
abridged  by  his  tyrannical  behaviour  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  confequence  of  this,  the  United  Provinces  revolted; Revolt  of 
and  after  along  and  bloody  war  obtained  their  liberty*,  the  United 
In  this  quarrel  Elizabeth  of  England  took  part  againftr*™™^^ 
Philip,  which  brought  on  a  war  with  Spain.  The  great  prQXince^ 
Ioffes  he  fuflained  in  tliefe  wars  exhaufted  the  kingdom 
both  of  men  and  money,  notwithflanding  the  great  ium3 
imported  from  America.  Indeed,  the  difeovery  and 
conqueft  of  that  country  hath  much  impoverifhed,  in- 


Spain,  ^  (lead  of  enriching  Spain  ,  fc**^  ujuui/imuiii  AAftV^ 

been  rendered  lazy  and  iverfe  from  every  kind  of  ma¬ 
nufacture  or  traffic,  which  only  can  be  a  durable  fource 
of  ricnes  and  ftrength  to  any  nation.  The  ruin  of  the 
kingdom  in  this  refpeA,  however,  was  completed  by 
who,  at  the  indication  of  the  inquifition, 
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and  by  the  advice  of  his  prime  mmifter  the  duke  of 
Lerma,  expelled  from  the  kingdom  all  the  Morefcoesor 
Moors,  defendants  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  Spain. 
Thirty  days  only  were  allowed  them  to  prepare  for 
their  departure*  and  it  was  death  to  remain  beyond 
that  time.  The  reafon  for  this  barbarous  decree  was, 
that  thefe  people  were  dill  Mahometans  in  their  hearts, 
though  they  conformed  externally  to  the  rites  of  Chri- 
flianity,  and  thus  might  corrupt  the  true  faith.’  The 
Morefcoes,  however,  chofe  themfelves  a  king,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  ©ppofe  the  royal .  mandate  ;  but,  being  al- 
molt  entirely  unprovided  with  arms,  they  were  Ifoon 
obliged  to  fubmit,  and  all  banifhed  the  kingdom.  By 
this  violent  and  impolitic  meafure,  Spain  loft  almoft  a 
million  of  i nduftrio  11s  inhabitants  ;  and  as  the  kingdom 
was  already  depopulated  by  bloody  wars,  by  repeated 
emigrations  to  America,  and  enervated  by  luxury,  it 
now  fank  into  a  date  of  languor  from  whence  it  has 
never  recovered. 

In  confequence  of  this  languor,  and  the  maladmini- 
fl ration  of  the  Spanifh  governors,  Portugal,  which, had 
been  reduced  by  Philip  II.  revolted,  and  has  ever  fince 
n°  i8,^een  an  ^dependent  kingdom  J.  However,  the  me- 
atjcq.  ’mory  of  what  Spain  once  was,  remained  for  a  confider- 
able  time,  and  the  power  of  that  kingdom  long  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  feared  after  it  had  ceafed^to  be  powerful. 
In  the  time  of  queen  Anne,  a  Britifh  army  was  .feen  for 
the  fir  ft  time  in  Spain,  in  order  to  fupport  Charles  of 
Auftria  again!!  Philip  the  grandfon  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  ill  fuccefs  of  that  attempt  is  related  under  the  ar- 
tmle  Britain,  n  342 — 359  5  ar-d  thus  the  crown  of 
bpain  fell  to  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  which  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  ge¬ 
nerally  a <fted  in  the  clofeft  concert  till  the  revolution, 
which  at  prefent  aftonifties  Europe,  put  an  end  to  mo¬ 
narchical  government  in  the  former  country.  The  wars 
of  thefe  two  courts  with  Britain  are  related  under 
that  article  and  America  ;  and  thefe,  with  an  unfuc- 
cefsful  attempt  on  Algiers,  and  the  threatened  war  re- 
fpe.&ing  Noot ka  Sound  (fee  that  article),  conftitute  the 
rnoft  important  part  of  the  Spanilh  hiftory  till  the  de- 
pofition  and  murder  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France.  On 
that  event  Spain  joined  her  forces  to  thofe  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  Britain,  and  Prufila,  to  chaftife  the  Convention, 
and  prevent  thofe  democratical  principles  which  had 
ruined  France  from  being  fpread  through  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  We  cannot  fay  that  her  exertions 
added  much  to  the  (Length  of  the  alliance  ;  and  beinP* 
unable  to  defend  herfelf  again!!  the  furious  inroads  0? 
the  republican  troops,  flic  was  glad  to  make  a  feparate 
peace  with  the  Convention.  See  Revolution. 

-  air  of  Spain,  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 

cHmate  of  and  Auguft,  is  exceflively  hot  in  the  day-time:  but  the 
P  in*  rek  of  the  year  it  is  pleafant  and  temperate.  Even 
during  the  above  months  it  is  very  cool  in  the  /hade  ; 
and  !o  cold  in  the  night,  that  it  makes  a  traveller  Oli¬ 
ver  ;  and  in  the  day-time  the  violent  heat  continues 
only  for  about  four  or  five  hours.  In  the  north,  on 
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lefs  fultry  in  fummer  than  in  the  fouth,  efpecially  in  the  ' 
lower  parts  of  the  country,  and  at  a  diftance  from  the 
fea.  It  feldom  rains  here,  except  about  the  equinoxes  : 
the  frofts  are  very  gentle  towards  the  fouth ;  but  on  the 
mountains  in  the  north  and  north-eaft  the  air  is  very 
fharp  in  winter. 

Though  there  are  fome  fandy  barren  deferts  in  the  So  if  and 
fouth,  and  many  barren  mountains  in  the  north,  yet  in  produce* 
the  greater  part  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  val¬ 
leys  and  plains,  the  foil  is  good,  producing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  rich  wines,  oil,  and  fruits;  fuch  as  oranges,  le¬ 
mons,  prunes,  citrons,  almonds,. raifins,  dates,  figs,  chef- 
nuts,  pomegranates,  capers,  pears,  and  peaches  ;  but 
not  a  fufficiency  of  grain,  which  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
negleft  of  tillage.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  moft 
common  grain  ;  the  former  of  which  is  faid  by  fome  to* 
be  the  belt  in  Europe.  There  is  not  much  flax,  hemp*, 
oats,  or  hay,  in  Spain:  but  there  is  plenty  of  honey, 
fait,  fine  wool,  filk,  and  cotton  ;  and,  in  fome  places,  of; 
rice  and  fugar-canes.  Here  alfo  are  abundance  of 
mules,  and,  in  fome  provinces,  of  horfes,  together  with 
deer,  wild-fowl,  and  other  game,  chamois  and  other 
goats,  but  few  horned  cattle.  Wolves  are  almoft  the 
only  wild  beads  in  the  country.  The  herb  kali,  which 
is  u fed  in  making  fait,  foap,  and  glafs,  grows  in  great 
plenty  on  the  fea-fhore.  The  wild  bulb,  ufed  in  their 
bull-fights,  are  bred  in  Andalufia.  The  Teas  about  Spain 
are  well  ftored  with  fifli;  among  which  is  the  anchovy, 
in  the  Mediterranean.  We  may  guefs  at  the  number  of 
fheep  here  by  that  of  the  fhepherds,  which  is  faid  to 
be  about  forty  thoufand.  The  fheep  that  bear  the  fine 
wool  move  regularly,  every  fummer,  from  fouth  to- 
north,  along  the  mountains,  which  yield  a  great  variety 
of  fweet  herbs  and  plants,  and  return  again  towards- 
winter.  .  During  this  progrefs,  large  quantities  of  fait 
are  diftributed  among  them,  and  all  polfible  care  is  ta¬ 
ken  both  of  their  health  and  fleeces. 

The  chief  mountains  are  the  Pyrenees,  which  ftretch 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  not. mineral 3,  * 
m  a  dire  A  line,  for  near  200  miles:  their  breadth  is,  &c. 
in  fome  places,  not  lefs  than  80.  That  called  the  Pic 
de  Midi  is  of  a  prodigious  height.  Over  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  there  are  only  about  five  paflages  out  of  Spain  in¬ 
to  France,  and  thefe  alfo  narrow;  even  the  valleys  be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  are  covered  with  thick  and  lofty 
woods.  The  other  chains  in  Spain  are  the  Sierra 
d’Occa,  Sierra  Molino,  Sierra  Moreno,  and  Sierra  No- 
vada  or  the  fnowy  mountains.  Near  Gibraltar,  oppo- 
fite  to  Mount  Abyla  in  Africa,  ftands  the  celebrated' 

Mount  Calpe  :  thefe  were  anciently  called  Hercules's . 
pillars.  The  mountains  yield  great  quantities  of  tim¬ 
ber  for  (hipping,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Ebro  and 
other  rivers  to  the  Mediterranean.  According  to  the. 
ancient  and  modern  writers,  they  abound  alfo  with  gold, 
fiber,  iron,  lead,  tin,  cinnabar,  quickfilver,  alum,  vb 
triol,  copperas,  lapis  calaminaris,  See.  befides  gems,  and 
mineral  waters  both  hot  and  cold.  The  gold  and  iilver 
mines  are  not  worked  at  prefent,  but  thofe  of  iron  are* 

The  negledl  of  the  former  is  owing  partly  to  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  partly  to  the  gold  and  fiber 
imported,  from  America.  Befides  the  rivers  Minho,. 

Douro,  Tagus,  Monda,  Lima,  and  Guadiana,  mention** 
ed  in  Portugal*  but  which  have  their  fources  in  Spain*. . 

the 
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the  mod  confiderable  are  the  Ebro,  formerly  Herns,  degree. 
Guadalavier,  anciently  Turin,  Guadalquiver  or  Batts, 

Segura,  and  Xucar.  >  . 

The  Spaniards  are  zealous  Romariifts.  Nowhere  is 
there  more  pomp,  farce,  and  parade,  In  what  regards 
religion  ;  and  nowhere  lefs  true  Chriflianity.  Their 
zeal  and  their  fuperftition  exceed  that  of  any  other  Ro- 
man  Catholic  country,  unlefs  perhaps  we  fhould  except 
Portugal.  Nowhere  did  the  iuquifition  reign  with  great- 
er  terror 5  there  being  ro  fubjedt  who  was  not  liable  to 
be  profecuted  by  the  holy  office;  as  it  is  called  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  powers  of  that  tribunal  are  now  greatly  dnm- 
ivi fhed  even  in  Spain.  There  are  eight  archbifhops  in 
Spain,  feven  in  America,  and  one  in  Afia  at^Manilla  ; 
each  of  which  has  his  fuffragan  bifhops.  The  arch- 
bifhop  of  Toledo  is  primate,  chancellor  of  Caflile,.and, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  privy- connfellor.  He  is  faid  to 
have  a  revenue  of  ioo,oool.  Sterling  per  annum ,  or  more.- 
The  king  nominates  all  archbifhops  and  bifhops ;  and 
fmee  1753  all  fmall  benefices  are  alfo  in  his  gift.  He 
has  alfo  lately  obtained  a  power  to  tax  ecclefiaftical  pof- 
feffions,  according  to  his  pleafure  and  the  exigency  of 
affairs.  Though  the  reft  of  the  nation  is  poor,  the 
clergy  are  immenfely  rich,  and  their  revenues  of  all 
kinds  very  great.  Moft  of  the  towns  and  e Hates 
belong  to  them,  and  are  exempt  from  all  public  bur¬ 
dens  ;  yet  their  avaiice  is  infatiable,  efpecially  that  of 
the  Mendicant  friars,  though  they  profefs  poverty. 

Their  commerce,  which  is  free  from  all  duties  and  nn- 
pofls,  is  alfo  a  fich  fund  to  them.  Though  the  Spa¬ 
niards  are  naturally  men  of  wit  and  of  an  elevated  genius, 
yet  little  progrefs  in  the  fciences  is  to  be  expedled  from 
them,  while  the  clergy  ufe  their  11 1 moft  efforts  to  keep 
them  in  ignorance,  branding  all  literary  refeai  dies  with 
the  name  of  herefy,  and  inveighing  againfl  the  feats  of 
the  mufes  as  the  fcliools  of  hell,  where  the  devil  teaches 
forcery.  There  are  22  univerfities,  and  feveral  acade¬ 
mies,  in  Spain  ;  but  fo  conftituted,  and  under  fuch  re- 
flri&ions,  that  they  can  never  attain  to  any  meafure.  of 
true  learning.  There  are  few  printing-houfes  in  Spain  ; 
and  moft  of  the  books  in  that  language  are  publifiied  in 

other  countries.  . 

In  regard  to  trade  and  manufactures,  the  Spaniards 
are  far  from  making  fucli  a  figure  as  might  be  expeft- 
ed.  Moft  of  the  laborious  work  in  their  hufbandry, 
manufactures,  and  handicrafts,  is  performed  by  the 
French,  efpecially  in  the  two  Caftiles  and  the  midland 
provinces,  the  natives  being  either  too  lazy  or  too  proud 
to  ftoop  to  fuch  employments.  By  thefe  means,  the 
French  ufually  return  with  large  fortunes,  to  their  own 
country.  The  chief  manufa&ures’ of  Spain  are  thofe  of 
filk,  wool,  iron,  copper,  and  other  hardwares;  but  tliefe 
fall  far  fhort  of  the  flourifhing  condition  to  which  they 
might  be  brought  :  hence  a  great  part  of  the  treafuies  of 
America  go  to  the  foreign  merchants,  who  iupply  them 
with  goo^s  for  that  part  of  the  world.  However,  it  is 
certain,  that  Spain,  fince  it  hath  had  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  upon  the  throne,  hath  improved  its 
revenues,  increafcd  its  forces  by  lea  and  land,  and  ap¬ 
plied  itfelf  more  than  it  did  before  to  manyfaClures  and 
hufbandry  ;  having  fhaken  .  off,  in  fome  meafure,  that 
idle  indolent  difpofition  which  rendered  it  fo  contemp¬ 
tible  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations  ;  but  it  will  be  a  long, 
time  before  they  will  be  able  to  fupply  the  wants  of 
their  own  country,  and  thofe  of  America*  in  any  great 
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UC-1I.V.  Spain  is  extremely  well  fituated  for  trade: 
but  moft  of  its  produce  is  exported  by  foreigners,  ex¬ 
cept  what  is  earned  to  the  Indies  ;  and  even  with  re¬ 
gard  to  that  trade,  they  are  little  better  than  fa&ors  to 
the  Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italians.  Smuggling, 
which  was  formerly  carried  to  a  great  height,  is  now  in 
a  great  meafure  fupprefied.  Since  the  year  I75°>  *he 
exportation  of  filver  hath  been  allowed  on  the  payment 
of  3  per  cent.  From  i73?almoftto  1756,  the  Hot  as 
and  galleons  were  difeontinued,  and  the  trade  to  Ame¬ 
rica  carried  on  111  regifter-fhips,  which  any  merchant 
might  fend,  on  permifiion  obtained  from  the  council  of 
the  Indies :  but  then  the  flotas  and  galleons  .were  re- 
ftored.  The  A  (Vogue  (hips  are  tw*o  veffels  which  cany 
quickfilver  on  the  king’s  account  to  VeraCruz.  Bhere 
is  a  company  w’hich  has  an  exclufive  grant  for  trading 
to  the  Caraccas  ;  and  another  for  trading  to  Porto  Ri¬ 
co,  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  the  province  of  Guatimaia 
and  Hifpamola  ;  but  the  Spanifh  part  of  the  laft,  it.  is 
faid,  hath  been  lately  ceded  to  the  French.  .  One  (hip, 
and  fometim.es  two,  ^  fails  annually  from  Manilla,  in  the 
ifiand  of  Luconia,  one  of  the  Philippines,  for  Acapul¬ 
co  in  Mexico  :  her  cargo,  which  belongs  to  the  con¬ 
vents,  con  lifts  of  the  principal  commodities  of  that  part 
of  the  woild  ;  but  the  return  from  Acapulco  is  for  the 
inoft  part  made  in  money,  and  amounts  to  a  vaft  fum, 
as  appeared  from  the  treafure  found  on  board  the  Aca¬ 
pulco  fhip  taken  by  Lord  Anfon.  In  return  for  the 
manufactures  lent  to  America,  the  Spaniards  receive 
gold,  filver,  cochineal,  indigo,  the  cocoa  or  chocolate 
nut,  logwood  and  other  dyeing  woods,  fugar,  tobacco, 
fnuff,  and  other  produ£ions  of  that  part  of  the  world  ; 
fupply ing  moft  part  of  Europe  and  Afia  with  the  filver 
which  they  bring  from  thence  in  their  galleons.  In  the 
time  of  the  Moors  and  Goths,  this  kingdom  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  populous.  It  is  faid  to  have  then  contained 
between  twenty  and  thirty  millions  ;  whereas  now  it 
does  not  contain  above  bine  :  and  this,  among,  other 
caufes,  is  owing  to  the  pride  and  lazintfs  of  the  inhaoi- 
tants,  want  of  manufaaures  and  good  regulations,  ne- 
gled  of  the  mines  and  agriculture,  the  expulfion  of  the 
Moors,  the  peopling  of  America,  heavy  taxes,  the  great 
number  of  convents,  exceflive  venery,  and  the  confe- 
quent  infecundity  of  both  fexes.  Their  debauchery  and 
fterility  are  partly  occafioned  by  their  way  of  living  ; 
for  they  make  great  ufe  of  fpices,  and  drink  a  great 
deal  of  chocolate,  and  ftrong  wine  mixed  wnth  brandy. 

The  caufes  ailigned  for  the  want  of  people. in  Spain  will 
account  in  fome  meafure  for  its  poverty ;  notwithftand- 
ing  it  is  computed  that  it  receives  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  fetting  alide  other  fums,  above  26  millions  of 
pieces  of  eight,  in  regiftered  gold  and  filver.  As  moft 
of  the  mamfta&ures  'that  are  fent  to  America  are  fur- 
nifhed  by  Britain,  “France,  Italy,  and  Holland,  fo  a 
great  part  of  the  treafure  brought  home  ,  by  the  gal¬ 
leons  is  paid  to  the  merchants  of  thofe  nations.  in 

The  conftitution  of- Spain  is  at  prefent  an  abfohite  CjpnfHTii- 
hereditary  monarchy,  where  the  females  inherit  in  de- 
fault  of  the  males.  The  king,  in  his  title,  enumerates 
moft  of  the  provinces  and  particular  parts  ot  the  domi¬ 
nions  he  lias  been  or  is  poflefi'ed  of.  In  (peaking  of 
him,  he  is  commonly  called  his  Catholic  Majejly ,  or  the 
Catholic  King .  The  hereditary  *  prince  is  commonly 
ftyled  Prince  of  Jflurias,  and  the  other  royal  children 
Infants.  The  kings  of  Spain  are  never  crowned;  they 
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feem  to  have  a  power  to  difpofe  of  the  crown  to  what 
branch  of  the  royal  family  they  pleafe.  For  the  admi- 
nidration  of  the  government  and  of  jufliee,  here  are  fe- 
veral  councils  and  tribunals ;  as  the  junto  or  cabinet- 
council,  the  privy-council,  the  council  of  war,  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Caftile,  the  council  of  the  inqiufition,  the  council 
of  finances,  the  council  of  the  Indies,  the  leven  courts 
of  roy*l  audiences,  &g. 

d  he  general  hiftory  Spain  proves  how  great  an 
influence  the  Cortes  had  in  former  times  iu  the  mod 
important  affairs  of  government ;  fuch  as  war  or  peace, 
and  the  levying  of  taxes.  But  during  a  long  courfe  of 
years  they  have  not  been  aflembbd,  except  for  the  lake 
of  form ;  and  the  fovereigns,  without  violence,  or  for¬ 
mally  rejecting  their  intervention,  have  found  means  to 
elude  their  authority.  They  promulgate  from  the  throne 
certain  ordinances  under  the  name  of  Pragmatics ,  the 
preambles  of  which  give  us  to  underftand,  that  they 
claim  the  fame  authority  as  if  they  had  been  publifhed 
in  the  aflembly  of  the  Cortes  ;  who  are  never  convo¬ 
ked  but  at  the  aceeflion  of  a  new  monarch,  to  admini- 
fler  to  him  an  oath  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  and  to 
fwear  fidelity  to  him.  As  th-is  event  happened  fo  late¬ 
ly  as  the  month  of  September  1789,  when  the  prefent 
king  of  Spain  received  the  homage  of  all  his  fubje&s  ip. 
the  church  of  St  Jerome  at  Madrid,  it  may  not  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  give  an  account  of  the  ufual  mode  of  ai- 
fembling  them. 

f  “  On  this  occafion  letters  of  convocation  are  fent  to 
all  the  Grandees;  to  all  perfors  bearing  titles  of  Caf¬ 
tile  ;  to  all  the  prelates  ;  and  to  every  city  which  has  a 
right  to  fend  deputies  to  the  Cortes.  The  two  firft 
cl  a  Acs  reprefent  the  nobility;  the  priefts  fit  in  the  name 
of  the  clergy;  and  tile  cities,  which  depute  one  of  their 
iuagiftiates,  reprefent  the’  people.*'  Except  on  the 
above-mentioned  occafion,  the*  Cortes  of  the  whole 
kingdom  have  been  aftembled  but  twice  during  the 
preient  century,  and  only  once  upon  public  bufinefs,  in 
the  year  1713, .when  Philip  V.  convoked  them  to  give 
their  approbation  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which 
changed  the  order  of  fucceffion  to  the  throne.  They 
are  dill  consulted,  for  the  fake  of  form,  in  certain  cafes  ; 
but  then,  the  members  of  which  they  are  compofed 
cor  re  fp  end  with  each  other  without  afTembling.  At 
their  breaking  up  in  1713,  it  was  regulated,  that  they 
fhouhl  be  reprefented  by  a  permanent  committee,  wliofc 
office  it  ftiould  be  to  watch  over  the  ad  min  id  ration  of 
that  part  of-  the  taxes  known  by  the  name  of  Mil/onss , 
and  which  had  been  granted  under  Philip  II.  with  the 
formal  confent  of  the  Cortes,  upon  certain  conditions, 
which  the  monarch  fwore  to  ohferve.  They  retained 
the  administration  oi  thefe  impofls  until  the  year  1718, 
when  cardinal  Albcroni,  vvhofe  ardent  and  imperious  ge¬ 
nius  was  irritated  at  fuch  (hackles,  transferred  it  to  the 
hands  of  the  fovereign.  From  that  time,  the  affemtlies 
of  the  deputies  of  the  kingdom  have  Received  no  more 
of  the  revenues  of  the  date  than  is  neceffary  to  pay  the 
falari.es  an<^  defray  the  expences  of  the  members,  Thefe 
are  eight  in  number,  and  are  ehofcii  in  the  following 
manner  :  All  the  provinces  of  Caftile  unite  to  nominate 
tix  ;  Catalonia  and  Majorca  appoint  one  ;  and  the  re- 
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l«.gc  of  being,  by  virtue  of  their  places,  members  of  th° 

cS  lfinT’  ,b)’  "’hick  the  foreign  communi. 1 
cates  to  the  nation  the  neceffity  oflevyin  ,  any  new  tax; 

and  lie  approbation  they  are  fuppofed  to  give  to  the 
loyal  refolution,.  is  a  fnadow  of  the  confent  of  the  Cor¬ 
tes,  Without  which  taxes  could  not  formerly  be  either 
evied  or  augmented.  But  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  l.ow 

fornmd  ll‘f  ^P*11  of ,  llbert>'  rauil  be,  which  is  only 
oi  med  of  a  imall  number  of  citizens,  who  polfefs  but 

1Utie  rrt'dl  Pov^r ;  are  under  the  controul  of  govern¬ 
ment,  From  which  they  expeft  favours  and  preferments- 
and  who,  after  all,  reprefent  the  moft  numerous  indeed’ 
but  le-aft  refpeacd,  part  of  the  nation.  The  provinces 
of  Bifcay  and  Navarre,  which  have  affemblies  and  par. 
ticular  privileges,  fend  alfo,  on  tome  occafions,  deputies 
to  the  throne;  but  they  do  not  make  a  part  of  the 
ody  Oi  the  deputies  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  coufti- 
tuents  fix  at  pkalure  the  object  and  duration  of  their 
temporary  million. 

The  adniiniftration  of  Spain  is  divided  into  fix  twin, 
cgiai  departments.  The  minuter  for  foreign  affaiis  is 
111  many  refpe&s  the  directing  minilter,  and  receives,  as 
a  mark  of  diftmchon,  the  title  of  fecretary  of  'late.  The 
minuler  of  war  has  but  a  circumferibed  authority.  He 
is  prefident  of  the  council  of  war,  which  is  rather  a  tri¬ 
bunal  than  a  board  of  admimftration  ;  hut  the  infpec- 
tors  of  the  infantry,  and  thofe  of  tl.e  cavalry,  dragoons, 
Pr°vlnclal  regiments,  draw  up  a  flatement  ot  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  the  corps  of  which  they  have  the  direc¬ 
tion;  and  the  mimfter  at  war  has  only  to  prefent  the 
niemonals  they  give  in  to  the  king.  The  marine  mi- 
mher  lias  no  aflociates.  The  chiefs  of  the  three  de¬ 
partments  of  I*  errol,  Cartliagena,  and  Cadiz,  and  in- 
ipeucors  of  the  marine,  are  named  by  the  king,  on  the 
rcprelcntation  of  tlie  mmifter  ;  but  the  marine  ordi- 
nances  prepared  by  lum  alone,  require  only  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  king.  The  minifter  of  the  finances  ftiould 
propei  y  be  under  the  infpedtion  of  the  fuperintendant- 
gencral  of  that  department  ;  but  thefe  two  offices  were 
fome  time  fince  united,  and  will  probably  be  to  conti- 
nut  ;  for  tne  reparation  of  them  would  multiply,  with¬ 
out  iieceftity,  the  fprings  of  government;  and  the  in- 
rerefls  of  the  ftate  require  that  they  ihould  lie  fimplified 
as  much  as  permanent  forms,  -thofe  facred  bulwarks  of 
jnltice  and  property,  will  admit. 

and1]*!  !"gkv.  n°b,'li7  Conl,ft  cour>ts,  marquifes, 

,  d  °'  }  ‘‘f  grandees,  who  have  precedence  of  all 

°  ,  8*  next  ,thr  klDaf  and  Pr;nccs  of  the  blood,  are  na¬ 
med  out  of  there.  They  have  the  privilege  of  beino- 

iX/'"/  k,nS’«Ff  nec,  who  ftyles’them  in  his 

^nJ“«Jnous  s  and  in  i peaking  to  them  or  of  them, 

I  bar  Eminences  :  but  there  are  others  befide  the  gran¬ 
dees  woo  are  covered  in  the  king’s  prefence  ;  as  cardi- 
nuncios,  aichbiihops,  the  grand  prior  of  Caftile 
and  the  grand  prior  of  Malta  the  generals  of  the  orders 
of  St  Doramic  and  St  Francs,  ambafTadors  of  crowned 
cans,  the  knights  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  of  the 
three  mihtary  orders  of  St  James,  Calutrava,  and  Al- 
caiitara,  when  the  king  affills  at  their  refpeftive  chap, 
ters  in  quality  of  grandmalter.  No  grandee  can  be  ap- 

f"_me  but  b>- tbe  -der  of  the 
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geneies  ofValentia  and  Aragon  elcd  tlie  eighth.  Thefe  kimr  •  and  tlWv  f.V . /  oroer  or  the 

deputies  hold  their  places  fix  years,  at  the  end  of  which  theft-  ’  The  inf  ^  e,.!!lany  P;lvlIe£es  hehdes 

3  rT  L  UkeS  Pla‘'e  »  'the  maimer?  As  a  2d  kJlos  ****  ^ 

th"r  "eha-  ^  ■*«  r™-  Of  •».%*»  »  sF»,  th.  of  thc  goi«itn  „«« ,, 
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the -principal ;  which  was  inftituted  in  143°  by  Philip 
‘  "duke  of  Burgundy,  and  is  common  now  to 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  the  houfe  of  Auftria..  The  or¬ 
der  of  St  Jago  de  Compoitdh  was  inftituted  in  the  year 
1  j  7  ^  by  Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Leon.  I  he  order  of 
Calatrava  was  founded  by  Sancho  III.  of  Cailiie.  The 
order  of  Alcantara  owes  its  inflitution  to  Ferdinand  II, 
king  of  Leon.  T  he  three  laft  orders  have  large  com- 
manderies  or  eftates  annexed  to  them.  The  matters  of 
them  were  once  fo  powerful,  that  they  difpiited  the 
kind’s  authority  over  them ;  whereupon  the  king  pro¬ 
cured  thofe  maftevfhips  to  be  conferred  on  himfelf  by 
the  Pope,  that  they  might  no  longer  affume  an  inde¬ 
pendency  or  the  (late.  The  knights  of  thefe  three  or¬ 
ders  are  efte lined  noblemen. 

In  the  latt  century,  the  revenues  of  Spain  amounted 
-to  32  or  33  millions  of  livres  ;  but  afterwards  they 
were  fo  reduced,  that  they  did  not  exceed  feven  or 
eight  millions.  At  prefent,  the  revenues  of  the  crown 
ariiing  in  Spain  are  computed  at  five  millions  Sterling  per 
tf»ffi;w,befides  what  arifes  from  America.  The  filvermines 
there  are  inexhauftrble  ;  .and  of  the  produce  of  thefe  a 
fifth  belongs  to  the  king.  The  taxes  m  Spain  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  heavy.  The  land  forces,  in  time  of  peace, 
are  computed  at  about  80,000  ;  and  in  time  ot  war, 
mufi.  be  much  more  numerous,  Their  navy  at  prefent 
cannot  be  afeertained. 

The  language  of  this  country,  efpecially  that  fpoken 
in  Calf  ile, ‘which  is  by  far  the  pureft,  approaches  the 
reareft  to  the  Latin  of  any  language  in  Europe,  mixed 
with  Arabic  words  and  terminations  introduced  by  the 
Moors.  In  fome  provinces,  the  vulgai  tongue  is  a  dia¬ 
led  of  the  old  French,  or  rather  Gaicon,  which  is  little 
underftood  in  the  others.  In  Bifcay,  the  language  is 
faid  to  be  a  dialed!  of  the  Gothic  or  Celtic,  and  to  have 
fome  analogy  with  the  Welch  and  Irifii.  As  to  what 
regards  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  they  do  not  want 
either  an  inclination  or  capacity  for  the  fciences ;  but 
have  hardly  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  any  true  learn- 
■ing  or  knowledge,  at  lcaft  in  their  lchools  and  umveili- 
ties.  They  are  admired  for  their  fecrecy,  coiiftancy, 
ravity,  patience  in  adverfity,  and  loyalty.  They  are 
alfo  faid  to  be  true  to  their  word,  great  enemies  to  ly¬ 
ing,  and  fo  nice  and  jealous  in  point  of  honour,  that 
they  will  ftick  at  nothing  to  wipe  off  any  ftain  that  is 
call  upon  it.  Among  their  vices  and  defe&s  are  reck¬ 
oned  their  pride  and  contempt  of  foreigners, _  their  indo¬ 
lence,  lazinefs,  lull,  bigotry,  and  credulity  in  believing 
the  feigned  miracles  and  legends  of  their  monks.  I  hey 
are  alfo  faid  to  be  extremely  pafiionate,  jealous,  and  vin- 
di&ive  ;  and  are  noted,  above  any  other  European  na¬ 
tion,  for  defpifing  and  neglefting  agriculture,  arts,  and 

manufaflures.  ,  . 

di  We  will  here  fubjoin  fome.  direftions  for  travelling  in 
redtinns  for  Spain  by  Mr  Townfend,  a  late  refpeftable  traveller;  as 
travelling.  t^ey  w\\\  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  more  dittmft  no- 
in  Spain.  tjon  ()£  tjle  ft-ate  0f  that  country  than  he  could  obtain 
from  general  defeription. 

To-wnfcnd's  “  To  travel  commodioufly  in  Spain,  a  man  ihould 
Travels,  have  a  good  conftitution,  two  good  fervants,  letters  of 
credit  for  the  principal  cities,  and  a  proper  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  bed  families,  both  of  the  native  inhabitants 
and  of  It  rangers  fettled  in  the  country. 

«  The  language  will  be  eafily  acquired. 

«  Llia  fervants  Ihould  be  a  Spaniard  and  a  Swifsj  of 
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which  one  ft;ouUl  be  fufFiciently  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  cooking,  and  with  the  fuperior  art  of  providing  for 
the  journey  ;  which  implies  a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the 
country  though  which  he  is  to  pafs,  that  he  may  fee u re 
a  Rock  of  wine,  bread/  and  meat,  in  places  where  tliefe 
excel,  and  fiich  a  flock  as  may  be  iufficient  to  carry  him 
through  the  did  rifts  in  which  thefe  are  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained.  For  himfelf,  his  fervants,  and  his  baggage,  he 
(liould  purchafe  three  flrong  mules,  able  to  fupport  the 
load  which  is  to  be  put  upon  them.  In  his  baggage  he 
ihould  have  fhcets,  a  matrafs,  a  blanket,  and  a  quilt,  a 
table-cloth,  knives,  forks,  and  fpoons,  with  a  copper 
vefTel  fufficiently  capacious  to  boil  his  meat.  This  ihould 
be  furnifhed  with  a  cover  and  lock.  Lach  or  the  fer¬ 
vants  fhould  have  a  gun  flung  by  the  fide  of  his  mule. 

a  To  travel  as  an  econonuft  in  Spam,  a  man  mult  be 
contented  to  take  his  chance  for  conveyance,  and  either 
go  by  the  poll,  wherever  it  is  ettablifhed  ;  or  join  with 
officers,  going  to  their  various  Rations;  to  hire  a  coach, 
or  quietly  refign  himfelf  to  a  caiafh,  a  calafine,  a  horfe, 
a  mule,  or  a  borrico.  This  lait  is  the  mofl  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  purpofe  of  eroding  the  country,  or  of  wan¬ 
dering  among  the  mountains.  -If  he  is  to  traverse  any 
diftrift  infefled  by  banditti,  it  will  be  fafe  for  him  to 
go  by  the  common  carriers,  in  which  cafe  he  will  be 
mounted  on  a  good  mule,  and  take  the  place  which 
v/ould  have  been  occupied  by  fome  bale  of  goods.  Any 
one,  who  is  fond  of  botany,  for  fhort  excurfions,  will 
make  choice  of  a  borrico.  T  his  is  always  to  be  had 
when,  as  in  fome  villages,  neither  horfe  nor  mule  are  to 
be  obtained.  1  have  ufed  this  honourable  appellation 
for  the  mofl  patient  of  ail  animals,  becaufe  I  would  not 
(hock  the  delicacy  of  a  young  traveller,  by  telling  him, 
at  his  firft  fetting  out,  that  he  may  iometimes  find  him¬ 
felf  under  the  necefiity  of  riciing  upon  an  afs.  He  mufl, 
however,  know,  for  his  confolation,  that  an  afs  does  not 
appear  fo  contemptible  in  Spain  as  in  the  colder  regions 

of  the  north.  ... 

“  The  befl  time  for  him  to  begin  this  expedition  13 
in  autumn,  when  he  may  go  by  Bayonne,  Burgos',  Val¬ 
ladolid,  and  Segovia,  haft en ing  to  the  court  at  St  Ilde- 
fonfo.  Here  he  is  to  procure  letters  for  the  chief  cities 
in  Spain.  On  thefe  wall  depend  the  whole  pleafure  of 
his  excuriion.  During  the  winter  lie  may  fee  all  the 
fouth  of  Spain,  Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Gib¬ 
raltar,  Malaga,  Granada,  Carthagena,  Murcia,  Alicant, 
Valencia,  and  Barcelona.  Returning  by  Zaragoza  to 
Aranjuez  in  the  fpring,  he  may  follow  the  Merino  flock 
to  the  mountains  of  the  north,  whilft  the  country,  on 
which  he  has  turned  his  back,  is  rendered  unfit  for  tra¬ 
velling,  by  the  difiblving  heats,  by  want  of  provifions, 
and  by  malignant  fevers.  This  feafon  will  be  befl  em¬ 
ployed  in  Galicia,  the  Aflurias,  and  the  provinces  of 
Bifcay,  taking  Salamanca  and  Leon  in  the  way.” 

New  Spain,  See  Mexico. 

SPALATRO,  or  Spalatto,  a  rich,  populous,  and 
flrong  town  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  capital  of  Ve¬ 
netian  Dalmatia,  with  a  good  harbour  and  an  archbi- 
fhop’s  fee.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Diode- 
fian,  of  which  the  late  Mr  Robert  Adam  publifhed  in 
1764  a  fplendid  account,  enriched  with  71  folio  plates. 
In  1 784,  Spalatro  was  nearly  depopulated  by  the  plague. 
It  is  flrong  by  fituation,  being  built  on  a  peninfula,  which 
is  joined  to  Terra  Firma  by  a  neck  of  land  half  a  mile 
over.  It  isfeated  on  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  35  miles 
^  fouth. 
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fouth-eaft  of  Sebenico,  and  tea  north-weft  of  Ragufa.  rious  forms. 
E.  Lonq.  17.  31.  N.  Lat.  44.  4. 

SPAN,  a  meafure  taken  from  the  fpace  between  the 
thumb  and  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  when  both  are 
llretched  out.  The  fpan  is  eftimated  at  three  hand’s 
breadths  or  nine  inches. 

SPANDRELL,  the  folid  work  on  each  haunch  of 
an  arch,  to  keep  it  from  fpreading. 

SPANHEIM  (Ezekiel),  a  learned  writer  in  the 
17th  century,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1629;  and 

in  464A™Cnt  t0  Lc>’den  to  ftudy-  Here  he  diftin- 
guifhed  hirpfelf  to  great  advantage  ;  and  his  reputation 
fpreading,  Charles  Louis  elc&or  palatine  fent  for  him 
to  be  tutor  to  his  only  fon.  This  talk  our  author  dif- 
charged  to  the  entire  fatisfa&ion  of  the  ele&or  ;  by 
whom  he  was  alfo  employed  in  divers  negotiations  at 
foreign  courts.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  fervice 
of  the  ele&or  of  Brandenburg,  who  in  1680  fent  him 
envoy- extraordinary  to  the  court  of  France,  and  foon 
atter  made  him  a  mmifter  of  ftate.  After  the  peace  of 
Ryfwic,  he  was  again  feat  on  an  embaffy  to  France, 
where  he  continued  from  the  year  1697  to  1702.  The 
ele&or  of  Brandenburg  having  during  that  interval  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  King  of  Prujfia ,  conferred  on  him  the 
title  and  dignity  of  a  baron.  In  1702  he  left  France  ; 
and  went  ambaffador  to  England,  where  he  had  been 
feveral  times-  Here  he  died  in  1710,  aged  81  years. 

It  is  furprifing,  that  in  difeharging  the  duties  of  a  pub- 
he  mmifter  with  fo  much  exa&nefs,  and  amidft  fo  ma- 
ny  different  journeys,  he  could  find  time  enough  to 
write  the  feveral  books  publifhed  by  him.  It  may  be 
Lid  of  him,  that  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  his  negotiations 
hke  a  perfon  who  had  nothing  elfe  in  his  thoughts  ; 
and  that  he  wrote  like  a  man  who  had  fpent  his  whole 
time  in  his  ftudy.  The  principal  of  his  works  are, 

,e Pr<*ftantia  et  ufu  numifmatum  antiquorum ;  the  beft 
edition  of  which  is  in  two  volumes  folio.  2  Several 
letters ^or  differtations  on  fcarce  and  curious  medals.  3 


4  preface  and  notes  to  the  edition  of  the  emperor  Jin 
fean’s  works,  printed  at  Leipfic  in  169 6,  folio! 

SPANIEL,  in  zoology.  See  Canis. 

SPAR  m  mineralogy,  a  name  given  to  thofe  earths 
which  break  eafily  into  rhomboidal,  cubical,  or  lamina- 
ted  fragments  with  polilhed  furfaces.  As  the  term 
Jpar  is  thus  applied  to  ftones  of  different  kinds,  without 
any  regard  to  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  corn- 
poled,  fome  adsitional  term  muft  be  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
conftitiient  parts  as  well  as  the  figure  ;  for  inftance,  cal¬ 
careous  (par,  gypfeous  fpar,  &c.  The  fpars  found  in 
fSntam  and  Ireland  are  of  four  different  fpecies;  opaque, 
refracting,  diaphanous,  and  ftala&itical.  1.  The  opaque 
ipar  is  rhomboidal,  hexangular,  and  triangular,  of  va- 
nous  colours,  and  is  found  in  mines  in  Wales,  Derby- 
Ihire,  &c.  and  at  Ovens  near  Cork.  2.  The  refra&mg 
lpar  is  rhomboidal,  fhows  objefts  feen  through  it  double, 
and  fometimes  8,  12,  or  16  images  at  once.  It  is 
frequent  in  the  lead  mines  of  Derby/hire,  Yorklhire, 
*c.  3  Diaphanous  fpar  is  rhomboidal,  triangular, 

hexangular,  pyramidal  or  columnar ;  and  is  found  in 
mrnes,  quarries,  and  caverns,  in  many  different  places. 
4-  otalaftitical  fpar,  icicle  or  drop-ftone,  is  formed  by 
^  nlIlnln^  °r  propping  of  water,  containing  a  large 
LmfoateHnb  rCf  Care0US-fanh,-  .Xt  !s  opaque,  generally 
Vot  XVII  T’arfll'^'^11*'*1  Clrcum^ances affumes va- 
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It  occurs  at  Knardborough  in  Vorklhirc, 
and  at  Ovens  near  Cork. 

A  new  fpecies  of  fpar  has  lately  been  found  in  the , 
.aft  Indies,  which,  from  its  extreme  hardnefs,  approach¬ 
ing  to  that  of  a  diamond,  is  called  adamantine  fpar.  It 
was  difeovered  by  Dr  Black  of  Edinburgh  to  be  a  di- 
ftindt  fpecies.  Happening  one  day  to  vifit  a  lapidary, 
it  was  Ihown  to  him  among  other  fpecimens  as  a  ftone 
that  was  ufed  in  the  Eaft  Indies  for  poliftiing  gems,  and 
grinding  other  hard  fubftances.  Dr  Black  immediately 
Tingled  out  a  fpecimen  which  he  fent  to  Mr  Grcville, 
who  requefted  M.  Klaproth  to  analyze  it. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpar ;  one  of  them 
comes  from  China,  and  cryftallizes  in  hexagonal  prifms 
without  pyramids,  the  length  of  the  fides  varying  from 
fix  to  twelve  lines ;  their  breadth  being  about  nine,  of 
a  grey  colour  with  different  fhades.  Though  the  en¬ 
tire  pieces  are  opaque,  the  thin  lamina:  are  tranfparent, 
and  when  broken,  its  furface  appears  /lightly  ftriated. 
Its  cryftals  are  covered  with  a  very  fine  and  ftrongly 
adhering  cruft,  compofed  of  feales  of  filvery  mica,  mixed 
with  pai  tides  of  red  feld-fpar.  Sometimes  the  furface 
has  martial  pyrites  or  yellow  fulphuret  of  iron  adhering 
to  it.  Its  hardnefs  is  fo  great,  that  it  not  only  cuts- 
glafs  as  eafily  as  the  diamond,  but  even  fcratches  rock¬ 
er  ryftal  and  other  very  hard  ftones.  Its  fpecific  gravity 
is  to  that  of  water  as  3710  to  1000.  Sometimes  it 
contains  cryftallized  grains  of  magnetic  oxyd  of  iron 
which  may  be  feparated  from  the  ftone  when  pulveri! 
zed  by  means  of  the  loadftone. 

The  other  kind  found  in  Hindoftan  is  of  a  whiter  co¬ 
lour,  and  of  a  more  laminated  texture  than  the  former: 
the  grains  of  iron  contained  in  it  are  likewife  of  a  final! 
ler  fize  than  thofe  of  the  former ;  they  are  not  diffufed 
through  its  fubftance,  but  only  adhere  to  its  furface. 

This  fpar  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  analyze.  To' do 
fo,  M.  Klaproth  was  obliged  to  melt  it  no  lefs  than  1 2 
times  with  1 5  parts  of  foda  or  mineral  alkali,  in  a  filver 
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crucible  ;  the  heat  being  each  time  continued  for  five 
hours  as  ftrong  as  the  crucible  could  bear.  After  each 
fufion  the  mafs  was  foftened  by  boiling  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter,  filtering  and  precipitating  by  acids  the  lmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  earth  which  the  alkali  had  diffolved  ;  and  laftly, 
that  portion  which  had  not  been  decompofed  was  dil 
gelted  at  different  times  with  concentrated  and  boiling 
acids.  By  this  tedious  procefs  he  at  length  found, 
that  the  fpar  confifted  of  alumine  and  another  kind  of 
earth,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  r,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  underftood.  It  is  not  filiceous  earth,  as  it  does 
not  combine  with  fixed  alkalis  in  a  melting  heat  ;  and 
for  want  of  opportunities  to  make  a  fufficient  number 
ot  experiments,  our  author  was  unable  to  determine 
whether  it  be  a  fixth  fimple  earth,  or  a  compofition  of 
two  or  more  earths  which  he  was  not  able  to  feparate 

From  a  letter  of  M.  Morveau  to  Mr  Crell  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  ftone  is  alfo  found  in  France.  A  fmall 
bit  of  this  was  tried  by  him  in  prefence  of  Mr  Wedire- 
wood>  and  he  found  that  its  fpecific  gravity  was  fuperior 
to  the  fpar  of  China,  being  no  lefs  than  4.1802,  and 
the  true  adamantine  fpar  of  China  gave  2.8222. 

SPARGANIUM,  bur-reed,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  monacia ,  and  to  the 
order  of  triandria ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranged 
under  the  3d  order,  Cabman ?*.  The  amentum  of  the 
4  N  male 
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male  flower  is  roundifh,  the  calyx  is  trlphyllous,  and 
there  is  no  corolla.  The  amentum  of  the  female  flower 
refembies  that  of  the  male.  The  ftigma  is  bifid  ;  the 
fruit  is  a  dry  berry  containing  one  feed.  There  are  two 
fpecies,  the  ere&um  and  natans,  both  of  them  natives  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  1.  The  EreSum ,  great  bur- 
reed,  has  a  Item  two  or  three  feet  high,  eredt,  firm  and 
branched ;  the  lower  leaves  are  triangular,  the  upper 
ones  plain.  The  male  he^ds  are  much  fmaller  than  the 
female.  This  fpecies  flowers  in  J  uly,  and  is  frequent 
on  the  banks  of  livers  and  lakes  and  near  ftagnant  wa- 
•  terR.  2.  The  Natans ,  floating  or  little  bur- reed,  has  a 
ftalk  about  two  feet  long.  The  leaves  float,  are  about 
a  foot  lone,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  bafe,  and 
one-eiglitli  in  the  middle,  and  end  in  a  point.  The  male 
fphoeruies  are  generally  three,  and  all  fefllle  ;  the  female 
are  commonly  three,  the  two  lower  being  fupported  on 
peduncles,  the  uppermoft  feffile.  It  flowers  in  July, 
and  grows  in  pools  and  lakes,  but  is  rare. 

SPARMANNIA,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  polyandria ,  and  to  the  order  of 
monogynia.  The  corolla  confifts  of  four  petals,  and  is 
bent  back;  the  ne&aria  are  numerous,  andfwell  a  little; 
the  calyx  is  quadriphyllous  ;  the  capfule  is  angulated, 
qninquelocular  and  echinated.  There  is  only  one  fpe¬ 
cies,  the  African  a. 

SPARROW,  in  ornithology.  See  Fringilla. 

SpARROW-Hawk,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco. 

SrARROir-Grafs .  See  Asparagus. 

SPARRY- ac  id.  See  FmoR-Acidi  and  Che  mist  ry- 

Jndt’x. 

SPARTA,  or  Lacedaemon,  the  capital  of  the 
country  of  Laconia  in  Greece,  an  ancient  and  mod  re¬ 
nowned  ftate,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been  in  all 
ages  celebrated  for  the  Angularity  of  their  laws  and  cha- 
The  hiftory  ra&er* — T 'he  hi  dory  of  Sparta  for  many  ages  is  entirely 
©f  Sparta  1  fabulous;  and  the  authentic  accounts  commence  only  with 
the  celebrated  lawgiver  Lycurgus,  who  flourifhed  about 
870  B.  C.  See  the  article  Lycurgus. 

After  his  death,  the  firft  important  tranfaCtion  which 
we  find  mentioned  in  the  Spartan  hidory  is  the  Mefle- 
nian  war,  which  commenced  in  the  year  752  B.  C.  and 
ended  in  the  total  reduction  of  the  Meffenian  territory, 
as  related  under  the  article  Me  s  sen-ia.  During  this 
period,  according  to  fome  authors,  a  great  change  took 
place  in  the  government  of  Sparta.  This  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  ephori,  which  is  aferibed  to  one  of  the  kings 
named  Theopompus .  This  man  perceiving  that  there 
was  a  neceffity  for  leaving  magistrates  to  execute  the 
laws,  when  the  kings  were  obliged  to  be  in  the  field, 
appointed  the  magidrates  above  mentioned,  who  after- 
y/ards  made  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  date  (fee  Ephori). 
One  great  privilege  of  the  ephori  was,  that  they  did 
not  rife  up  at  the  prefence  of  the  kings,  as  all  other  ma¬ 
gidrates  did  :  another  was,  that  if  the  kings  offended 
againft  the  laws,  the  ephori  took  cognizance  of  the  of¬ 
fence,  and  infiiAed  a  fuitable  punifhment.  From  the 
firft  election  of  the  ephori,  the  year  was  denominated, 
as  at  Athens,  from  the  firft  election  of  the  archons. 

The  conqued  of  Meffenia  gave  Sparta  the  fuperiority 
over  the  red  of  the  dates,  excepting  only  that  of  Athens, 
which  for  a  long  time  continued  to  be  a  very  trouble¬ 
some  rival ;  but  the  conteds  between  thefe  two  rival 
Hates  have  been  fo  fully  related  under  the  article  At¬ 
tica,  that  nothing  more  isrequifite.  to  be  added  in  the 
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place. — In  the  time  of  the  Perfian  war,  Leonidas  the  Sparta.  r 
Spartan  king  di.ftinguiihed  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  ’ 
to  become  the  admiration  not  only  of  that  but  of  every  Lconidas 
fucceeding  age.  It  being  refolved  in  a  general  council  undertakes 1 
to  defend  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylae  againd  the  Per-  to  defend 
fians,  7300$  foot  were  put  under  the  command  of  Leo- draits 
nidas  ;  of  whom,  however,  only  300  were  Spartans.  pylaB  a_ 
Leonidas  did  not  think  it  practicable  to  defend  the  pafs^amft  the 
againd  fuch  multitudes  as  the  Perfian  king  commanded;  PeTianr. 
and  therefore  privately- told  his  friends,  that  his  defign §  ^rts^na* 
was  to  devote  himfelf  to  death  for  his  country.  travels 

Xerxes  advancing  near  the  draits,  was  drangely  fur*  voi.  * 
priied  to  find  that  the  Greeks  were  refolved  to  difpntep.  468. 
his  pafiage  ;  for  he  had  always  flattered  himfelf,  that  on 
his  approach  they  would  betake  themfelves  to  flight, 
and  not  attempt  to  oppofe  his  innumerable  forces. 

However,  Xerxes  dill  entertaining  fome  hopes  of  their 
flight,  waited  four  days  without  undertaking  any  thing, 
oa  purpofe  to  give  them  time  to  retreat.  During  this 
time,  he  ufed  his  utmod  endeavours  to  gain  and  corrupt 
Leonidas,  promifing  to  make  him  mader  of  all  Greece 
if  he  would  come  over  to  his  intered.  His  offers  being 
rejected  with  contempt  and  indignation,  the  king  order¬ 
ed  him  by  an  herald  to  deliver  up  his  arms.  Leonidas, 
in  a  dyle  and  with  a  fpirit  truly  laconical,  anfwered, 

“  Come  thyfelf,  and  take  them.”  Xerxes,  at  this  re¬ 
ply,  tranfported  with  rage,  commanded  the  Medes  and  ^ 
Ciffians  to  march  againd  them,  take  them  all  alive,  arid  phe  Ter- 
bring  them  to  him  in  fetters.  The  Medes,  not  able  to  fians  repub 
Hand  the  fhock  of  the  Greeks,  foon  betook  themfelves  hd  Wlth 
to  flight:  and  in  their  room  Hydarnes  was  ordered 
advance  with  that  body  which  was  called  Immortal ,  and 
confided  of  10,000  chofen  men  ;  but  when  thefe  came 
to  clofe  with  the  Greeks,  they  fucceeded  no  better  than 
the  Medes  and  Ciffians,  being  obliged  to  retire  with 
great  {laughter.  The  next  day  the  Perfians,  reflecting 
on  the  fmall  number  of  their  enemies,  and  fuppofing  fo 
many  of  them  to  be  wounded  that  they  could  not  pof- 
fibly  maintain  a  fccond  fight,  refolved  to  make  another 
attempt;  but  could  not  by  any  efforts  make  the  Greeks 
give  way  :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  themfelves  put 
to  a  fhameful  flight.  The  valour  of  the  Greeks  exert¬ 
ed  itfelf  on  this  occafion  in  a  manner  fo  extraordinary, 
that  Xerxes  is  faid  to  have  three  times  leaped  from  his 
throne,  apprehending  the  entire  deftruClion  of  his  army. 

Xerxes  having  loft  all  hopes  of  forcing  his  way 
through  troops  that  were  determined  to  conquer  or 
die,  was  extremely  perplexed  and  doubtful  what  mea-  ^ 
fures  he  fhould  take  in  thi3  podure  of  affairs;  when  one  They  are 
Epialtes,  in  expectation  of  a  great  reward,  came  to  him,ft°wna 
and  difeovered  a  fecret  paffage  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
which  overlooked  and  commanded  the  Spartan  forces,  furr0und 
The  king  immediately  ordered  Hydarnes  thither  with  the  Greeks? 
hi 3  feleCt  body  of  10, coo  Perfians ;  who  marching  all 
night,  arrived  at  break  of  day,  and  poffefied  themfelves 
of  that  advantageous  poft.  The  Phocseans,  who  defend¬ 
ed  this  pafs,  being  overpowered  by  the  enemy’s  num¬ 
bers,  retired  with  precipitation  to  the  very  top  of  the 
mountain,  prepared  to  die  gallantly.  But  Hydarnes 
neglecting  to  purfue  them,  marched  down  the  mountain 
with  all  polfible  expedition,  in  order  to  attack  thofe 
who  defended  the  flraits  in  the  rear.  Leonidas  being 
now  apprifed  that  it  was  impofiible  to  bear  up  againft 
the  enemy,  obliged  the  reft  ol  his  allies  to  retire  :  but 
he  ftaid  himfelf,  with  the  Thefpians,,  Thebans,  and  300 
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,  Lacedemonians,  all  refolved  to  die  with  their  leader ; 
who  being  told  by  the  oracle,  that  either  Sparta  fhould 
be  defiroyed  or  the  king  lofe  his  life,  determined  with¬ 
out  the  leaft  hefltation  to  facrilice  himfelf  for  his  coun¬ 
try.  The^  Thebans  indeed  remained  againfl:  their  incli¬ 
nation,  being  detained  by  Leonidas  as  lioftages ;  for 
they  were  fufpefted  to  favour  the  Perfians,  The  Thef 
pians,  with  their  leader  Demophiius,  could  not  by  any 
means  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  Leonidas  and  the 
Spartans  The  augur  Megiftias,  who  had  foretold  the 
event  of  this  enterprize,  being  prefled  by  Leonidas  to 
retire,  fent  home  his  only  fon  ;  but  remained  himfelf, 
and  died  by  Leonidas.  Thofe  who  ilaid  did  not  feed 
themfelves  with  any  hopes  of  conquering  or  efcaping, 
but  looked  upon  Thermopylae  as  their  graves;  and  when 
Leonidas,  exhorting  them  to  take  fome  nourifhment, 
laid,  that  they  fhould  all  fup  together  with  Pinto,  with 
one  accord  they  fet  up  a  fhout  of  joy,  as  if  they  had 
been  invited  to  a  banquet. 

Xerxes,  after  pouring  out  a  libation  at  the  rifing  of 
the  fun,  began  to  move  with  the  whole  body  of  his  ar- 
....  ,  ,  ,  mY>  as  he  been  advifed  by  Epialtes.  Upon  their 
al!  his  min  aPProach>  Leonidas  advanced  to  the  broadeft  part  of 
*  the  paflage,  and  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  fuch  undaunt¬ 
ed  courage  and  refolution,  that  the  Perfian  officers  were 
obliged  to  {land  behind  the  divifions  they  commanded, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  flight  of  their  men.  Great'num- 
bers  of  the  enemy  falling  into  the  fea,  were  drowned  ; 
others  were  trampled  under  foot  by  their  own  men,  and 
a  great  many  killed  by  the  Greeks;  who  knowing  they 
could  not  avoid  death  upon  the  arrival  of  thofe  who 
were  advancing  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  exerted  their 
utmoft  efforts.  In  this  adlion  fell  the  bvave  Leonidas ; 
which  Abrocomes  and  Iiyperanthes,  two  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  Xerxes,  obferving,  advanced  with  great  refolu¬ 
tion  to  feize  his  body,  and  carry  it  in  triumph  to  Xerxes. 
But  the  Lacedemonians,  more  eager  to  defend  it  than 
their  own  lives,  repulfea  the  enemy  four  times,  killed 
both  the  brothers  of  Xerxes,  with  many  other  command¬ 
ers  of  diflm&ion,  and  refeued  the  body  of  their  beloved 
general  out  of  the  enemy’s  hands.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  the  army  that  was  led  by  the  treacherous  Epialtes, 
advancing  to  attack  their  rear,  they  retired  to  the  nar¬ 
rowed.  place  of  the  paflage,  and  drawing  all  together 
except  the  Thebans,  polled  themfelves  on  a  rifing  ground. 

In  this  place  they  made  head  againfl  the  Perfians,  who 
poured  in  upon  them  on  all  fides,  till  at  length,  not 
vanquifhed,  but  oppreffed  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
they  all  fell,  except  one  who  efcaped  to  Sparta,  where 
he  was  treated  as  a  cowrard  and  traitor  to  his  country ; 
but  afterwards  made  a  glorious  reparation  in  the  battle 
1  latasa,  where  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  an  extraor- 
dinary  manner.  Some  time  after,  a  magnificent  monu¬ 
ment  was  erefted  at  Thermopylae,  in  honour  of  thofe 
nave  defenders  of  Greece,  with  two  inferiptions ;  the 
one  general,  and  relating  to  all  thofe  who  died  on  this 
occafion,  importing,  that  the  Greeks  of  Peloponnefus, 
to  the  number  only  of  4000,  made  head  againfl  the  Per- 
nan  army,  confiding  of  3,000,00c.  The  other  related 
to  the  Spartans  in  particular,  and  was  compofed  by  the 
poet  Simonides,  to  this  purport :  “  Go,  pafTenger,  and 
acquaint  the  Spartans  that  we  died  here  in  obedience  to 
heir  juft  commands.”  At  thofe  tombs  a  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  was  year  y  pronounced  in  honour  of  the  dead  he- 
roes,  and  public  games  performed  with  great  folemnity, 
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wherein  none  but  the  Lacedemonians  and  Thefpians  Sparta, 

had  any  fhare,  to  Ihow  that  they  alone  were  concerned  1 - v - - 

in  the  glorious  defence  of  Thermopylae.  6 


At  the  end  of  the  77^'  Olympiad,  a  moll  dreadful  A. dreadful 
earthquake  happened  at  Sparta,  in  which,  accordin'!-  toetrthttuake 
Diodorus,  20,000  perfons  loft  their  lives  ;  and  Plutarch in  Sl>arta\ 
tells  us,  that  only  live  houfes  were  left  ftandino-  in  the 
whole  city.  On  this  occafion  the  Helotes  or  flaves, 
whom  the  Spartans  had  all  along  treated  with  the  ut- 
moft  cruelty,  attempted  to  revenge  themfelves,  by  ta- 
king  up  arms,  and  marching  directly  to  the  ruins  of  the 
city,  in  hopes  of  cuttingolf  at  once  thofe  who  had  efca. 
ped  fiom  the  earthquake.  But  in  this  they  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  prudence  of  the  Spartan  king  Archida- 
mus  ;  for  he,  obferving  that  the  citizens  were  more  de-  ' 
iirous  of  preferring-  their  effects  than  taking  care  of 
their  own  lives,  caufed  an  alarm  to  be  founded,  as  if  he 
had  known  that  an  enemy  was  at  hand.  On  this  the 
citizens  armed  themfelves  in  hafte  with  fuch  weapons 
as  they  could  come  at ;  and  having  marched  a  little 
way  from  the  city,  met  the  Helotes',  whom  they  foon 
“7tfed,t0,  retire-  The  latter,  however,  knowing  War7wlth 
that  they  had  now  no  mercy  to  expeit  from  thofe  who  the  Helo- 
had  already  treated  them  with  fuch  cruelty,  refolved  totes- 
defend  themfelves  to  the  laft.  Having  therefore  feized 
a  fca-port  town  in  Meffenia,  they  from  thenee  made 
luch  incurfions  into  the  Spartan  territories,  that  they 
compelled  thofe  imperious  matters  to  alk  affiftance  front 
the  Athenians.  This  was  immediately  granted  ;  but 
when  the  Spartans  faw  that  the  /kill  of  the  Athenians 
in  befiegmg  towns  was  much  greater  than  their  own, 
t  iey  became  jealous,  and  difmifled  their  allies,  telling 
them,  that  they  had  now  no  farther  occafion  tor  their 
ervices.  On  this  the  Athenians  left  them  in  difguft  ; 
and  as  the  Helotes  and  Meffenians  did  not  choofe  to 
come  to  an  engagement  with  a  Spartan  army  in  the 
held,  but  took  Ihelter  in  their  fortified  places,  the  war 
was  protra&ed  for  ten  years  and  Howards.  At  laft  the 
HeLtes  were  reduced  to  their  former  milery ;  and  the 
Meffenians  were  obliged  to  leave  Peleponnelus,  on  pain 
of  being  made  flaves  alfo.  Thefe  poor  people  were 
then  received  by  the  Athenians,  who  granted  them 
Naupaitus  for  their  relidence,  and  afterwards  brought 
them  back  to  a  part  of  their  own  country,  from  whence 
in  the  courle  of  the  Peloponnefian  warahey  had  driven' 
the  Spartans. 

In  the  year  431  B.  C.  the  Peloponnefian  war  com-. With* the 
rnenced  ;  of  which  a  full  account  has  been  given  under  At^cman3 
the  article  Attica,  u°  i  16—165.  It  ended  moft  un- r"d  ^ 
fortunately  for  the  Athenians;  their  city  being- taken 
and  difmantled,  as  related  in  the  article  above-mention¬ 
ed.  Thus  were  the  Spaitans  raifed  to  the  hi,) heft  pitch 
or  glory ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Agefilaus,  they  ftemed, 
to  be  on  the  point  of  fubvening  the  Perfian  empire,  as 
related  under  the  article  Persia,  ii°  34.  But  here  their- 
good  fortune  and  their  views  of  empire  were  fuddenly 
checked.  Agefilaus  had  carried  011  the  war  in  Afia 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs  ;  and  as  lie  would  hearken  to 
no  terms  of  accommodation,  a  Perfian  governor  named 
litbraujlesy  having  ftrfl  attempted  in  vain  to  bribe  the 
king,  diipatched  Timocratcs  the  Rhodian  with  50  ta¬ 
lents  into  Greece,  in  order  to  try  whether  lie  could 
there  meet  with  any  perfons  lefs  incorruptible  than  the 
Spartan  monarch.  This  agent  found  many  who  incli¬ 
ned  to  accept  his  offers;  particularly  in  Thebes,  Co v 
d  N  2  rinthj 
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Sparta.  rintli,  and  Argos.  By  diftributingthe  money  in  a  pro- 
*“■  """v  per  manner,  he  inflamed  the  inhabitants  of-thefe  tlnee 
A  trereral  cities  againft  the  Spartans;  and  of  all  others  the  l  he- 
combina-  bans  came  into  his  terms  with  the  greateft  readinefs. 
tion  againft  They  faw  that  their  antagonifts  would  not  of  their  own 
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accord  break  with  any  of  the  Hates  of  Greece,  and  did 
not  choofe  to  begin  the  war  themfelves,  becaufe  the 
chiefs  of  the  Perfian  faftion  were  unwilling  to  be  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  event.  For  this  reafon  they  perfua- 
ded  the  Locrians  to  invade  a  fmall  diftrift  which  lay  m 
difpute  betwixt  the  Phocians  and  themfelves.  On  this 
the  Phocians  invaded  Loci  is;  the  Locrians  applied  to 
the  Thebans,  and  the  Phocians  to  the  Spartans.  The 
latter  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  breaking  with  the 
Thebans ;  but  met  with  a  much  warmer  reception  than 
they  expeded.  Their  old  general  Lyfander,  who  had 
reduced  Athen.,  was  defeated  and  killed,  with  the  Ms 
of  1000  men  :  on  which  difafter  Agefilaus  was  recalled, 
and  obliged  to  relinquilb  all  hopes  of  conquering  the 
Perfiansf  Hi3  return  changed  the  fortune  of  the  war 
fo  much,  that  all  the  ftates  began  to  grow  weary  of  a 
conteft  from  which  nobody  derived  any  advantage  ex- 
Peace°of  cept  the  king  of  Perfra.  In  a  ftort  time  a  treaty  was 
Antfltidas.  concluded,  known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of  the  nce 
of  Antalculas.  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  highly 
«  See  Per-  difadvantageous  and  dilhonourable  to  the  Greeks}  ;  for 
jia,u° 37.  even  the  Spartans,  though  fuccefsful  in  Greece,  had 
loft  a  great  battle  at  fea  with  the  Per  fan  fleet  under 
Conon  the  Athenian,  which  entirely  broke  their  power 

in  Alia.  c  r>„ 

By  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  government  of  Bos- 

otia  was  taken  from  the  Thebans,  which  they  had  tor 
a  long  time  enjoyed  ;  and  by  this  they  were  fo  much 
provoked,  that  at  firft  they  abfolutely  refuted  to  accede 
to  the  treaty  ;  but  as  Agefilaus  made  great  preparations 
11  to  invade  them,  they  thought  proper  at  laft  to  comply. 
Hoftilities  However,  it  was  not  long  before  a  new  war  commenced, 
lecornroen-  h  threatened  the  total  fubverfion  of  the  Spartan 
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of  the  Spartan  army  in  vain.  At  fea  they  were  de¬ 
feated  by  Timotheus  the  fon  of  Conon  ;  and  by  land  ^ 
the  battle  of  Leu&ra  put  an  end  to  the  fupenority  The  power 
which  Sparta  had  held  over  Greece  for  near  500  years,  olf  Sparta 
See  Leuctra.  entirely 

After  this  dreadful  defeat,  the  Spartans  had  occafion  broken, 
to  exert  all  their  courage  and  refolution.  The  women 
and  neareft  relations  of  thofe  who  were  killed  in  battle, 
in  Head  of  fpending  their  time  in  lamentations,  (hook 
each  other  by  the  hand,  while  the  relations  of  thofe 
who  had  efcaped  from  the  battle  hid  themfelves  among 
the  women ;  or  if  they  were  obliged  to  go  abroad,  .they 
appeared  in  tattered  clothes,  with  their  arms  folded,  and 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  It  was  a  law  among 
the  Spartans,  that  fuch  as  fled  from  battle  fhould  be  de¬ 
graded  from  their  honours,  fhould  be  conftrained  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  garments  patched  with  divers  colours,  to  wear 
their  beards  half  fliaved,  and  to  fuffer  any  to  beat  them 
who  pleafed,  without  refinance.  At  prefent,  however, 
this  law  was  difpenfed  with  ;  and  Agefilaus  by  his  pru¬ 
dent  condud  kept  up  the  fpirits  of  the  people,  at  the 
fame  time  that  by  his  {kill  in  military  affairs  he  checked 
the  progrefs  of  the  enemy.  Yet,  during  the  lifetime  of 
Epaminondas  the  Theban  general,  the  war  went  o» 
greatly  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Spartans;  but  he  be¬ 
ing  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  all  parties  became 
quickly  defirous  of  peace.  Agefilaus  did  not  long  fur- 
vive  ;  and  with  him,  we  may  fay,  perifhed  the  glory  of 
Sparta.  Soon  after  this  all  the  ilates  of  Greece  fell 
under  the  power  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the 
Spartans,  as  well  as  the.  reff,  having  become  corrupt, 
and  loft  their  martial  fpirit,  became  a  prey  to  domeftic 
tyrants,  and  to  foreign  invaders.  They  maintained 
their  ground,  however,  with  great  refolution  againft  the 
celebrated  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  ;  whom  they  repul- 
fed  for  three  days  fuccefiively,  though  not  without  af- 
fiftance  from  one  of  the  captains  of  Antigonus.  ^  Soon 
after  this  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  named  -AgiSy  per- 


.  t  trlTthe1 Woi ISK  the  kin,  of  ceiving  the  univerfal  degeneracy  that  had  taken  place 

ftate.  As,  by  t  A  1  the  foverei^ntv  of  made  an  attempt  to  reftore  the  laws  and  difcipline  of 

Greece  to  S^art^thiT  republic  very  foon  began  to  ex-  Lycurgus,  by  which  lie  fuppofed  the  ftate  would  be  re-  13 

Greece  to  Sparta,  tms  P  y  Mantineans  ftored  to  its  former  glory.  But  though  at  firft  he  met  \gis  and 

"C  S  S  TiSh  of  .heir  refentment,  with  W  ,PI*,ra„ce  of  fucefe  he  »z.  i„  .  Iho* 

oh  Ihev  had  been  theiirallira  and  confederates,  tried  and  condemned  by  the  ephon  as  a  traitor  to  his ,u  rt. 

altho  „  y  ‘  oretence  for  making  war  againft  country.  Cleomenes,  however,  who  alcended  the  throne ft0ie  it. 

In  order  to  have  a  pretence  ror  ^  ^ . .b  ^  _  ;n  2l6,I5.  C.  accomplilhed  the  reformation  which  Agis 

had  attempted  in  vain.  He  fuppreffed  the  ephon  ;  can¬ 
celled  all  debts ;  divided  the  lands  equally,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Lycurgus ;  and  put  an  end  to  the 
luxury  which  prevailed  among  the  citizens.  But  at  laft 
he  was  overborne  by  the  number  of  enemies  which  fur- 
rounded  him  ;  and  being  defeated  in  battle  by  Anti¬ 


them,  they  commanded  them  to  quit  their  city,  and  to 
retire  into  five  old  villages  which,  they  faid,  had  ferved 
their  forefathers,  and  where  they  would  live  in  peace 
themfelves,  and  give  no  umbrage  to  their  neighbours. 
This  being  refufed,  an  army  was  tent  againft  them  to 
befiege  their  city.  The  fiege  was  continued  through 
the  fummer  with  very  little  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the 


*he  f"rJt1hav'ing  during  thew^inter  feafon  dammed  gonus,' heled  to”  Egypt,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
Spartans ,  but  ha  g  ?  rofe  h,e  With  h;m  penlhed  every  hope  o‘  retrieving  the 

up  the  river  on  winch  tne  city  itooo,  .  .  rthe  for  ,he  prefenl 


up  the  nveron  tQ  yoveifl0’v  or  throw  down  affairs  of  Sparta  :  the  city  for  the  prefent  fell  into  the 

inch  an  _  3  1  •  , _ ju  M.ntmran!  to  fubmit  hands  of  Antieonus ;  afterwhich  a  fucceflion  ot  tyrants 

)  _ _ _ _  weie  ended  by 

the  Romans,  who  reduced  Macedon  and  Greece  to 


w  kfch^^t^t^to  iubmit  hands  of /ntigonus  ;  afterwhich ,  a  foe 
prefcribtd  to  them,  and  to  retire  into  the  took  place  ;  till  at  laft  all  difturbances 
Id  vilhgeT  PThe  Spartan  vengeance  fell  next  on  the  the  Romans,  who  reduced  Macedon 
Phliafians  and  Olynthians  whom  they  forced  to  come 
into  fuch  meafures  as  they  thought  proper.  Alt  r  this 
they  fell  on  the  Thebans;  and,  by  attempting  to  feize 
on  the  Piraeum  drew  the  Athenians  alio  into  the  quar¬ 
rel.  But  here  their  career  was  Hopped  :  the  1  htbans 
had  been  taught  the  ait  of  war  by  Chabnas  the  Athe¬ 
nian  ;  fo  that  even  Agefilaus  himfeU  took  the  command 


provinces  of  their  empire,  us  has  been  related  under 

thefe  articles.  ,  14 

It  remains  now  only  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  fn^itutfens 
charader,  manners,  and  cuftoms  ©i  the  Spaitans,  which, of  M  cur- 
as  they  were  founded  on  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  may gus* 
beft  be  learned  Irom  a  view  of  thele  laws.. 

The  inftftuUon&  of  Lycurgus  were  divided  into  1* 
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tables.  The  firft  comprehended  fuch  of  the  Spartan 
;  laws  as  regarded  religion.  The  ftatues  of  all  the  gods 
15  and  goddeffes  were  reprefented  in  armour,  even  to  Ve- 
■oiVermng  nus  herfelf ;  the  reafon  of  which  was,  that  the  people 
eligion.  might  conceive  a  military  life  the  mod  noble  and  ho¬ 
nourable,  and  not  attribute,  as  other  nations  did,  doth 
and  luxury  to  the  gods.  As  to  facrifices,  they  con¬ 
fided  of  things  of  very  fmall  value  ;  for  which  Lycur- 
gus  himfelf  gave  this  reafon,  That  want  might  never 
hinder  them  from  worfhipping  the  gods.  They  were 
forbidden  to  make  long  or  raffi  prayers  to  the  heavenly 
powers,  and  were  injoined  to  afk  no  more  than  that 
they  might  live  lioxseftly  and  difeharge  their  duty. 
Graves  were  permitted  to  be  made  within  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  contrary  to  the  cuflom  of  mod  of  the  Greek 
nations  ;  nay,  they  buried  clofe  by  their  temples,  that 
all  degrees  of  people  might  be  made  familiar  with 
death,  and  not  conceive  it  fuch  a  dreadful  thing  as  it 
was  generally  edeemed  elfewhere  :  on  the  fame  account, 
the  touching  of  dead  bodies,  or  afiiding  at  funerals, 
made  none  unclean,  but  were  held  to  be  as  innocent 
and  honourable  duties  as  any  other.  There  was  nothing 
thrown  into  the  grave  with  the  dead  body  ;  magnifi¬ 
cent  fepulchres  were  forbidden;  neither  was  there  fo 
much  as  an  infeription,  however  plain  or  moded,  permit¬ 
ted.  Tears,  fighs,  outcries,  were  not  allowed  in  public, 
becaufe  they  were  thought  difhonourable  in  Spartans, 
whom  their  lawgiver  would  have  to  bear  all  things  with 
equanimity.  Mourning  was  limited  to  1 1  days  ;  on 
the  1 2th  the  mourner  facrificed  to  Ceres,  and  threw 
afide  his  weeds.  In  favour  of  fuch  as  were  flain  in 
the  wars,  however,  and  of  women  who  devoted  them- 
felves  to  a  religious  life,  there  was  an  exception  allowed 
as  to  the  rules  before-mentioned  ;  for  fuch  had  a  fhort 
and  decent  infeription  on  their  tombs*  V/hen  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Spartans  fell  in  battle,  at  a  didance  from  their 
country,  many  of  them  were  buried  together  under  one 
common  tomb  ;  but  If  they  fell  on  the  frontiers  of  their 
own  date,  then  their  bodies  were  carefully  carried  back 
l6  to  Sparta,  and  interred  in  their  family- fepulchres. 
Concerning  II.  Lycurgus  divided  all  the  country  of  Laconia  in- 
the  divifion^0  go, 000  equal  {hares:  the  city  of  Sparta  he  divided 
of  land.  *nto  c>0oo,  as  fome  fay  into  6000,  as  others  fay  ;  and, 
as  a  third  party  will  have  it,  into  45c  o.  The  intent  of 
the  legiflator  was,  that  property  fhould  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  amongft  his  citizens,  fo  that  none  might  be  power- 
ful  enough  to  opprefs  his  fellows,  or  any  be  in  fuch  ne- 
Ctffity,  as  to  be  therefrom  in  danger  of  corruption. 
With  the  fame  view  he  forbade  the  buying  or  felling 
theie  podeflions.  If  a  dranger  acquired  a  right  to  any 
of  thefe  {hares,,  he  might  quietly  enjoy  it,  provided  he 
fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  the  republic.  The  city  of 
Sparta  was  unwalled  ^  Lycurgus  trufting  it  rather  to 
the  virtue  of  its  citizens  than  to  the  art  of  mafons.  As 
to  the  houfes,  they  were  very  plain ;  for  their  ceilings 
could  only  be  wrought  by  the  axe,  and  their  gates  and 
doors  only  by  the  law  ;  and  their  utenfils  were  to  be 
of  a  like  damp,  that  luxury  might  have  no  indruments 
among  them. 

III.  The  citizens  were  to  be  neither  more  nor  lets 
than  the  number  of  city  lots  ;  and  if  at  any  time  there 
happened  to  be  more,  they  were  to  be  led  out  in  co- 
lonies.  As  to  children,  their  laws  were  equally  haifh 
and  unreafonable ;  for  a  father  was  dire&ed  to  carry  his 
tew-born  infant  to  a  certain  place*  where  the  graved 
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men  of  his  tribe  looked  upon  the  infant ;  and  if  they  ^ 
perceived  its  limbs  draight,  and  thought  it  had  a  whole- 
fome  look,  then  they  returned  it  to  its  parents  to  be 
educated  ;  otherwife  it  was  thrown  into  a  deep  ca¬ 
vern  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Taygetus.  Ihis  law 
feems  to  have  had  one  very  good  effect,  viz.  making 
women  very  careful,  when  they  were  with  child,  of  ei¬ 
ther  eating,  drinking,  or  exercifing,  t©  excefs  :  it  made 
them  alfo  excellent  nurfes  ;  for  which  they  were  i n< 
mighty  requed  throughout  Greece.  Strangers  were 
not  allowed  to  refide  long  in  the  city,  that  they  might 
not  corrupt  the  Spartans  by  teaching  them  new  cuf- 
toms.  Citizens  were  alfo  forbid  to  travel,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  unlefs  the  good  of  the  date  required  it.  Such 
as  were  not  bred  up  in  their  youth  according  to  the 
law,  were  not  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  city,  becaufe 
they  held  it  unreafonable,  that  one  who  had  not  fub¬ 
mitted  to  the  laws  in  his  youth  Ihould  receive  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  them  when  a  man.  They  never  preferred  any 
dranger  to  a  public  office  ;  but  if  at  any  time  they  had 
occafion  for  a  perfon  not  born  a  Spartan,  they  fird  made 
him  a  citizen,  and  then  preferred  him. 

IV.  Celibacy  in  men  was  infamous,  and  punifhed  in  Of  celibacy 
a  mod  extraordinary  manner  ;  for  the  old  bachelor  was an^  mar~ 
condrained  to  walk  naked,  in  the  depth  of  winter, naSe* 
through  the  market-place:  while  he  did  this,  he  was 
obliged  to  ling  a  fong  in  difparagement  of  himfelf ;  and 
he  had  none  of  the  honours  paid  him  which  otherwife 
belonged  to  old  age,  it  being  held  unreafonable,  that 
the  youth  fhould"  venerate  him  who  was  refolved  to 
leave  none  of  his  progeny  behind  him,  to  revere  them 
when  they  grew  old  in  their  turn.  The  time  of  mar¬ 
riage  was  alfo  fixed  ;  and  if  a  man  did  not  marry  when 
he  was  of  full  age,  he  was  liable  to  an  a&ion  ;  as  were 
fuch  alio  as  married  above  or  below  themfelves.  Such 
as  had  three  children  had  great  immunities  mr  fuch  as  had. 
four  were  free  from  all  taxes  whatfoever.  Virgins  were, 
married  without  portions  ;  becaufe  neither  want  fhould 
hinder  a  man,  nor  riches  induce  him,,  to  marry  contrary 
to  his  inclinations.  When  a  marriage  was  agreed  .on, 
the  hufband  committed  a  kind  of  rape  upon  his  bride. 

Huibands  went  for  a  long  time,  fecretly  and  by  ftealth,. 
to  the  beds  of  their  wives,  that  their  love  might  not 
be  quickly  and  eafily  extinguiihed.  Hufbands  were, 
allowed  to  lend  their  wives ;  but  the  kings  were, 
forbid  to  take  this  liberty.  Some  other  laws  of  the 
like  nature  there  were,  which  as  they  were  evidently 
againfl  modefly,  fo  they  were  far  from  producing  the 
end  for  which  Lycurgus  defigned  them  ;  fince,  though 
the  men  of  Sparta  were  generally  remarkable  lor  their 
virtue,  the  Spartan  women  were  as  generally  decried  for. 
their  boldneis  and  contempt  of  decency.  .  19 

V.  It  was  the  care  of  Lycurgus,.  that,  from  their  Education 
very  birth,  the  Lacedemonians  fhould  be  inured  t0<c^^en> 
conquer  their  appetites  :  for  this  reafon  he  diredb 
ed,  that  nurfes  fhould  aceuftom  their  children  ta 
{pare  meals,  and  now-and  then  to  fading ;  that  they 
fhould  carry  them,  when  12  or  13  years  old,  to  thofe 
who  fhould  examine  their  education,  and  who  fhould 
carefully  obferve  whether  they  were  able  to  be  in  the 
dark  alone,  and  whether  they  had  got.  over  all  other 
follies  and  weakneffes  incident  to  children.  He  direct* 
ed,  that  children  of  all  ranks  fhould  be  brought  up  ia 
the  fame  way ;  and  that  none  fhould  be  more  favoured 
in  food  than  another*  that  they  might  not,  even  in  their, 

infancy^ 
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Sfafta-  Infancy,  perceive  any  difference  between  poverty  and 
riches,  but  confider  each  other  as  equals,  and  even  as 
brethren,  to  whom  the  fame  portions  were  afligned, 
and  who,  through  the  courfe  of  their  lives,  were  to  fare 
alike  :  the  youths  alone  were  allowed  to  eat  flefii  ;  older 
men  ate  their  black  broth  and  pulfe  ;  the  lads  flept  to¬ 
gether  in  chambers,  and  after  a  manner  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  that  {till  in  ufe  in  Turkey  for  the  Janizaries  : 
their  beds,  in  the  dimmer,  were  very  hard,  being  com- 
pofed  of  the  reeds  plucked  by  the  hand  from  the  banks 
of  the  Eurotas:  in  winter  their  beds  were  fofter,  but 
by  no  means  downy,  or  fit  to  indulge  immoderate  deep. 
They  ate  altogether  in  public;  and  in  cafe  any  attain¬ 
ed  from  coming  to  the  tables,  they  were  fined.  It  was 
likewife  ftri£lly  forbidden  for  any  to  eat  or  drink  at 
home  before  they  came  to  the  common  meal ;  even  then 
each  had  his  proper  portion,  that  every  thing  might  be 
done  there  with  gravity  and  decency.  The  black  broth 
was  the  great  rarity  of  the  Spartans,  which  was  com- 
pofed  of  fait,  vinegar,  blood,  &c.  fo  that,  in  our  times, 
it  would  be  efteemed  a  very  unfavoury  foup.  If  they 
were  moderate  in  their  eating,  they  were  fo  in  their 
drinking  alfo  ;  third  was  the  foie  meafure  thereof ;  and 
never  any  Lacedemonian  thought  of  drinking  for  plea- 
fure  :  as  for  drunkennefs,  it  was  both  infamous  and  ie- 
verely  punifhed  ;  and,  that  young  men  might  perceive 
the  reafon,  flaves  were  compelled  to  drink  to  excefs,  that 
the  beaftlinefs  of  the  vice  might  appear.  When  they 
retired  from  the  public  meal,  they  were  not  allowed  any 
torches  or  lights,  becaufe  it  was  expected,  that  men 
who  were  perfeftly  fober  fhould  be  able  to  find  their 
way  in  the  dark  :  and,  befides,  it  gave  them  a  facility 
of  marching  without  light;  a  thing  wonderfully  ufe ful 
to  them  in  time  of  war. 

VI.  As  the  poor  ate  as  well  as  the  rich,  fo  the  rich 
cou^  'vear  nothing  better  than  the  poor :  they  neither 
***%’  c*  changed  their  fafiiion  nor  the  materials  of  their  gar¬ 
ments  ;  they  were  made  for  warmth  and  drength,  not 
for  gallantry  and  fhow :  and  to  this  cudom  even  their 
kings  conformed,  who  wore  nothing  gaudy  in  right  of 
their  dignity,  but  were  contented  that  their  virtue 
fhould  diftinguifh  them  rather  than  their  clothes.  The 
youths  wore  a  tunic  till  they  were  twelve  years  old  ;  af¬ 
terwards  they  had  a  cloak  given  them,  which  was  to 
ferve  them  a  year  :  and  their  clothing  was,  in  general, 
fo  thin,  that  a  Lacedemonian  ved  became  proverbial. 
Boys  were  always  ufed  to  go  without  fhoes;  but  when 
they  grew  up,  they  were  indulged  with  them,  if  the  man¬ 
ner  of  life  they  led  required  it  ;  but  they  were  always 
inured  to  run  without  them,  as  alfo  to  climb  up  and 
flip  down  deep  places  with  bare  feet :  nay,  the  very 
fhoe  they  ufed  was  of  a  particular  form,  plain  and 
drong.  Boys  were  not  permitted  to  wear  their  hair  ; 
but  when  they  ai rived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  they  dif¬ 
fered  their  hair  and  beard  to  grow.  Baths  and  anoint¬ 
ing  were  net  much  in  ufe  among  the  Lacedemonians  ; 
the  river  Eurotas  fupplied  the  former,  and  exercife  the 
latter.  In  the  field,  however,  their  fumptuary  laws  did 
not  take  place  fo  ftriftly  as  in  the  city  ;  for  -when  they 
wen  :o  war,  they  wore  purple  habits;  they  put  on 
crowns  when  they  were  about  to  engage  the  enemy  ; 
they  had  alfo  rings,  but  they  were  of  iron  ;  which  me¬ 
tal  was  mod  edeemed  by  this  nation.  Young  women 
wore 'then*  veds  or  jerkins  only  to  their  knees,  or,  as 
dome  think,  not  quite  fo  low;  a  cudom  which  both 
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Greek  and  Roman  authors  cenfure  as  indecent.  Gold, 
precious  dones,  and  other  codly  ornaments,  were  per- K 
mitted  only  to  common  women  ;  which  permiflion  was 
the  drong  eft  prohibition  to  women  of  virtue,  or  who  af- 
fefted  to  be  thought  virtuous.  Virgins  went  abroad 
without  veils,  with  which  married  women,  on  the  con¬ 
trary, .  were  always  covered.  In  certain  public  exercifes, 
in  which  girls  were  admitted  as  well  as  boys,  they  were 
both  obliged  to  perform  naked.  Plutarch  apologifes 
for  this  cudom,  urging,  that  there  could  be  no  danger 
from  nakednefs  to  the  morals  of  youth  whofe  minds 
were  fortified  and  habituated  to  virtue.  One  of  Ly-r 
curgus’s  principal  views  in  his  inftitutions,  was  to  era¬ 
dicate  the  very  feeds  of  civil  diffenfion  in  his  republic. 

Hence  proceeded  the  equal  divifion  of  eftates  injoined 
by  him  ;  hence  the  contempt  of  wealth,  and  the  neglect 
of  other  didin&ions,  as  particularly  birth,  lie  coniider- 
ing  the  people  of  his  whole  date  as  one  great  family  ; 
diftinftions  which,  in  other  commonwealths,  frequently 
produce  tumults  and  confufions  that  fhake  their  very" 
foundation. 

VII.  Though  the  Spartans  were  always  free,  yet  it  obedience 
was  with  this  reftri&ion,  that  they  were  fubfervient  tot->  their  fu- 
their  own  laws,  which  bound  them  asftri&lyin  the  cityPeriors* 

as  foldiers,  in  other  dates,  were  bound  by  the  rules  of 
v/ar  in  the  camp.  In  the  fird  place,  drift  obedience  to’ 
their  fnperiors  was  the  great  thing  required  in  Sparta. 

This  they  looked  upon  as  the  verybafisof  government; 
without  which  neither  laws  nor  magiftrates  availed  much. 

Old  age  was  an  indubitable  title  to  honour  in  Sparta  : 
to  the  old  men  the  youth  rofe  up  whenever  they  came 
into  any  public  place;  they  gave  way  to  them  when 
they  met  them  in  the  ftreets,  and  were  filent  whenever* 
their  elders  fpoke.  As  all  children  were  looked  upon 
as  the  children  of  the  date,  fo  all  the  old  men  had  the 
authority  of  parents  :  they  reprehended  whatever  they 
faw  amifs,  not  only  in  their  own,  but  in  other  people’s- 
children  ;  and  by  this  method  Lycurgus  provided,  that 
as  youth  are  everywhere  apt  to  offend,  they  might  be' 
nowhere  without  a  monitor.  The  laws  went  dill  fur¬ 
ther  :  if  an  old  man  was  prefent  where  a  young  one 
committed  a  fault,  and  did  not  reprove  him,  he  was 
punifhed  equally  with  the  delinquent.  Amongft  the 
youths  there  was  one  of  their  own  body,  or  at  mod- 
two  years  older  than  the  reft,  who  was  ftyled  iren  :  he 
had  authority  to  queftion  all  their  actions,  to  look' 
ftriftly  to  their  behaviour,  and  to  punifh  them  if  they" 
did  amifs  ;  neither  were  their  punifhments  light,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  very  fevere  ;  whereby  the  youth  were 
made  hardy,  and  accu domed  to  bear  ftripes  and  rough 
ufage.  Silence  was  a  thing  highly  commended  at  Spar¬ 
ta,  where  modefty  was  held  to  be  a  mod  becoming  vir¬ 
tue  in  young  people;  nor  was  it  redrained  only  to  their 
words  and  aftions,  but  to  their  very  looks  and  geftures;* 
Lycurgus  having  particularly  direfted,  that  they  fhould’ 
look  forward,  or  on  the  ground,  and  that  they  fhould 
always  keep  their  hands  within  their  robes.'  A  ftupid 
inconfiderate  perfon,  one  who  would  not  liften  to  in- 
ftruftion,  but  was  carelefs  of  whatever  the  world  might 
fay  of  him,  the  Lacedemonians  treated  as  a  fcandal  to 
human  nature  ;  with  fuch  an  one  they  would  not  con- 
verfe,  but  threw  him  off  as  a  rotten  branch  and  worth- 
lefs  member  of  fociety.  ^ 

VIII.  The  plainnefs  of  their  manners,  and  their  be-  Learning 
ing  fo  very  much  addifted  to  war,  made  the  Lacede-^ 
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!  rafta.  raonians  lefs  fond  of  the  fciences  than  the  reft  of  the 
Wv— ;  Qreeks.  A  foldier  was  the  only  reputable  profefiion 
in  Sparta  ;  a  mechanic  or  hiifbandman  was  thought  a 
low  fellow.  The  reafon  of  this  was,  that  they  imagi¬ 
ned  profeflions  which  required  much  labour,  fome  con- 
flant  pofture,  being  continually  in  the  houfe,  or  always 
about  a  fire,  weakened  the  body  and  depreffed  the 
mind  :  whereas  a  man  brought  up  hardily,  was  equally 
£t  to  attend  the  fervice  of  the  republic  in  time  of 
peace,  and  to  fight  its  battles  when  engaged  in  war. 
Such  occupations  as  were  necdfary  to  be  followed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole,  as  hufbandry,  agriculture, 
and  the  like,  were  left  to  their  fiaves  the  Helotes  ;  but 
for  curious  arts,  and  fuch  as  ferved  only  to  luxury,  they 
would  not  fo  much  as  fuffer  them  to  be  introduced  in 
their  city  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  rhetoricians,  au¬ 
gurs,  bankers,  and  dealers  in  money,  were  fhut  out. 
The  Sparthns  admitted  not  any  of  the  theatrical  diver- 
fions  among  them  ;  they  would  not  bear  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  evil  even  to  produce  good ;  but  other  kinds  of 
poetry  were  admitted,  provided  the  magiftrates  had  the 
perufal  of  pieces  before  they  were  handed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Above  all  things,  they  affe&ed  brevity  of  fpeech, 
and  aecuftomed  their  children,  from  their  very  infancy, 
never  to  exprefs  themfelves  in  more  words  than  were 
•ilridtly  neceffary;  whence  a  concife  and  fententious  ora¬ 
tory  is  to  this  day  ftyled  Laconic .  In  writing  they  ufed 
the  fame  concifenefs;  of  which  we  have  afignal  inltance 
in  a  letter  of  Archidamus  to  the  Eleans,  when  he  un- 
derftood  that  they  had  fome  thoughts  of  afiifiing  the 
Arcadians.  It  ran  thus:  “  Archidamus  to  theEleans: 
It  is  good  to  be  quiet.”  And  therefore  Epaminondas 
thought  that  he  had  reafon  to  glory  in  having  forced 
the  Spartans  to  abandon  their  monofyllables,  and  to 
lengthen  their  difcourfes. 

The  greateft  part  of  their  education  confifted  in  gi¬ 
ving  their  youth  light  ideas  of  men  and  things  :  the 
iten  or  mafter  propofed  qucftions,  and  either  commend¬ 
ed  the  anfwers  that  were  made  him,  or  reproved  fuch 
as  anfwered  weakly.  In  thefe  queftions,  all  matters, 
either  of  a  trivial  or  abllrufe  nature,  were  equally  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  and  they  were  confined  to  fuch  points  as  were  of 
the  highelt  importance  in  civil  life ;  fuch  as,  Who  was 
the  bell  man  in  the  city  ?  Wherein  lay  the  merit  of 
fuch  an  a£tion  ?  and.  Whether  this  or  that  hero’s  fame 
was  well-founded  ?  Harmlefs  raillery  was  greatly  en¬ 
couraged  ;  and  this,  joined  to  their  fhort  manner  of 
fpeaking,  rendered  laconic  replies  univerfally  admired.  ‘ 

Mufic  was  much  encouraged;  but  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  they  adhered  to  that  which  had  been  in  favour 
with  their  anceftors ;  nay,  they  were  fo  find  therein, 
that  they  would  not  permit  their  fiaves  to  learn  either 
the  tune  or  the  words  of  their  mod  admired  odes  ;  or, 
which,  is  all  one,  they  would  not  permit  them  to  fing 
them  if  they  had  learned  them.  Though  the  youth  of 
the  male  fex  were  much  cherifhed  and  beloved,,  as  thofe 
that  were  to  build  up  and  continue  the  future  glory  of 
the  date,  yet  in  Sparta  it  was  a  virtuous  and  modeft  af¬ 
fection,  untinged  with  that  fenfuality  which  was  fo 
fcandalous  at  Athens.  1  he  good  effcCfs  of  this  part  of 
Lycurgus’s  inilitutions  were  feen  in  the  union  that 
reigned  among  his  citizens  ;;  and  which  was  fo  extra¬ 
ordinary,  that  even  in  cafes’  of  competition,  it  was  hard¬ 
ly  known  that  rivals  bore  ill-will  to  each  other ;  but, 


on  the  contrary,  their  love  to  the  fame  perfon  begat  a  Sparta, 
fecondary  1  riendlhip  among  themfelves,  and  united  them  ^ 

in  all  things  which  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  per¬ 
fon  beloved. 

Some  authors  have  accufed  this  great  lawgiver  of  en¬ 
couraging  theft  in  his  inditutions  ;  which,  they  fay, 
was  not  held  fcandalous  among  the  Spartans,  if  it  were 
fo  dexteroufly  managed  as  that  the  perfon  was  not  de¬ 
tected  in  it.  But  this  is  certain,  and  feems  to  be  a 
drong  contradiction  of  the  heinous  charge,  that  when  a 
theft  was  difeovered,  it  was  punifhed  with  the  utmod 
feverity  :  a  perfon  even  fufpeCted  of  it  would  endure 
the  heavied  punifhments  rather  than  acknowledge  it, 
and  be  branded  with  fo  bafe  a  crime.  ^ 

.  IX.  The  exercifes  indituted  by  law  fall  under  the  Exercifos? 
ninth  table.  In  thefe  all  the  Greeks  were  extremely 
careful,  but  the  Lacedemonians  in  a  degree  beyond 
the  red  ;  for  if  a  youth,  by  his  corpulence,  or  any 
other  means,  became  unfit  for  thefe  exercifes,  he  under¬ 
went  public  contempt  at  lead,  if  not  banifhment. — 

Hunting  was  the  ufual  diverfion  of  their  children  ;  nay, 
it  was  made  a  part  of  their  education,  becaufe  it  had 
a  tendency  to  (Lengthen  their  limbs,  and  to  render 
thofe  who  praftifed  it  fupple  and  fleet :  they  likewife 
bred  up  dogs  for  hunting  with  gieat  care.  They  had 
a  kind  of  public  dances,  in  which  they  exceedingly  de¬ 
lighted,  and  which  were  common  alike  to  viigins  and 
young  men  :  indeed,  in  all  their  fports,  girls  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  divert  themfelves  with  the  youths ;  infomuch 
that,  at  darting,  throwing  the  quoit,  pitching  the 
bar,  and  fuch- like  robuft  diverfions,  the  women  were  as 
dexterous  as  the  men.  For  the  manifed  oddity  of  this 
proceeding,  Lycurgus  afligned  no  other  reafon,  than 
that  he  fought  to  render  women,  as  well  as  men,  flrong 
and  healthy,  that  the  children  they  brought  forth  might 
be  fo  too.  Violent  exercifes,  and  a  laborious  kind  of 
fife,  were  only  enjoined  the  youth  ;  for  when  they  were 
grown  up  to  mens  eftate,  that  is,  were  upwards  of  30 
years  old,  they  were  exempted  from  all  kinds  of  labour, 
and  employed  themfelves  wholly  either  in  affairs  offtate 
or  in  war.  They  had  a  method  of  whipping,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  young  men  in  the  temple  of  Diana*,  and  about 
her  altar  ;  which,  however  palliated,  was  certainly  un¬ 
natural  and  cruel.  It  was  efteemed  a  great  honour 
to  fuftain  thefe  flagellations  without  weeping,  groan¬ 
ing,  or  fhowing  any  fenfe  of  pain  ;  and  the  third: 
of  glory  was  fo  llrong  in  thefe  young  minds,  that  they 
very  frequently  fuffered  death  without  fhedding  a  tear 
or  breathing  a  figh.  A  defire  of  overcoming  all  the 
weakneffes  of  human  nature,  and  thereby  rendering  his 
Spartans  not  only  fuperior  to  their  neighbours,  but  to 
their  fpecies,  runs  through  many  of  the  inftitutiens  of 
Lycurgus  ;  which  principle,  if  well  attended  to,  tho¬ 
roughly  explains  them,  and  without  attending  to  which 
it  is  impoffible  to  give  any  account  of  them  at  all. 

X.  Gold  and  filver  were,  by  the  conffitutions  of  Money 3 
Lycurgus,  made  of  no  value  in  Sparta.  He  was  fo 
well  apprized  of  the  danger  of  riches,  that  he  made  the 
very  poffefTion  of  them  venal ;  but  as  there  was  no  li¬ 
ving  without  fome  fort  of  money,  that  is,  fome  common 
meafure  or  ftandard  of  the  worth  of  things,  he  dired> 
ed  an  iron  coinage,  whereby  the  Spartans  were  fuo- 
plied  with  the  uleful  money,  and  at  the  fame  time  had 
no  temptation  to  cove  ton  fuels  afforded  them  ;  for  a  very 
ftnali  fum  was  iuffieient  to  load  a  couple  of  horfes,  and 
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Sparta,  a  great  one  mull  have  been  kept  in  a  barn  or  ware - 
*  *---  1  j10Ufc>  The  comi‘ng  {n  0f  all  foreign  money  was  alfo 

prohibited,  that  corruption  might  not  enter  under  the 
name  of  commerce.  The  moll  ancient  method  of  deal¬ 
ing,  viz.  by  barter,  or  exchange  of  one  commodity  for 
another,  was  preferved  by  law  in  Sparta  long  after  it 
had  been  out  of  date  everywhere  elfe.  Interell  was  a 
thing  forbidden  in  the  Spartan  commonwealth  ;  where 
they  had  alfo  a  law  againft  alienation  of  lands,  accepting 
prefer.ts  from  Foreigners,  even  without  the  limits  of 
their  own  country,  and  when  their  authority  and  cha- 
^  racier  might  well  feem  to  excufe  them. 

Courts  of  XI.  Such  of  the  lav/s  of  Sparta  as  related  to  courts  of 
juftice.  juftice  may  be  brought  under  the  nth  table.  Thirty 
years  mull  have  paffed  over  the  head  of  him  wrho  had 
a  right  to  concern  himfelf  in  juridical  proceedings. 
Young  men  were  thought  unlit  for  them  ;  and  it  was 
even  held  indecent,  and  of  ill  report,  for  a  man  to 
have  any  fondnefs  for  law-fuits,  or  to  be  bufying  him¬ 
felf  at  the  tribunals,  when  he  had  no  affairs  there  of 
his  own.  By  thefe  rules  Lycnrgus  thought  to  Ihut 
out  litigioufnefs,  and  to  prevent  that  multiplicity  of 
fuits  which  is  always  fcamdalous  in  a  Hate.  As  young 
people  were  not  permitted  to  inquire  about  the  laws 
of  other  countries,  and  as  they  were  hindered  from 
"hearing  judicial  proceedings  in  their  courts,  fo  they 
were  likev/ife  forbidden  to  alk  any  quellions  about,  or 
to  endeavour  to  difeover,  the  reafons  of  the  laws  by 
which  themfelves  were  governed.  Obedience  was  their 
duty  ;  and  to  that  alone  they  would  have  them  kept. 
Men  of  abandoned  chaiaClers,  or  who  were  notorioully 
of  ill  fame,  loll  all  right  of  giving  their  votes  in  refpeeft 
of  public  affairs,  or  of  fpeaking  in  public  affemblies  ; 
For  they  would  not  believe  that  an  ill  man  in  private 
life  could  mean  his  country  better  than  he  did  his  neigh- 
26  bour. 

Military  XII.  Till  a  man  was  30  years  old,  he  was  not  ca- 
&rvice.  pable  of  ferving  in  the  army,  as  the  bed  authors  agree  ; 

though  fome  think  that  the  military  age  is  not  well 
afeertained  by  ancient  writers.  They  were  forbidden 
to  march  at  any  time  before  the  tull-raoon  ;  the  rea- 
fon  of  which  law  is  very  hard  to  be  difeovered,  if  in¬ 
deed  it  had  any  reafon  at  all,  or  was  not  rather  founded 
on  fome  fuperflitious  opinion,  that  this  was  a  more 
lucky  conjun&ure  than  any  other.  They  were  like- 
wife  forbidden  to  fight  often  againft  the  fame  enemy ; 
which  was  one  of  the  wifeft  maxims  in  the  political 
fyflem  of  Lycurgus  :  and  Agefilaus,  by  offending  a- 
gainft  it,  dellroyed  the  power  of  hi3  country,  and  loft 
her  that  authority  which  for  many  ages  (he  maintain¬ 
ed  over  the  reft  of  Greece  ;  for,  by  continually  war¬ 
ring  againft  the  Thebans,  to  whom  he  had  an  invete¬ 
rate  hatred,  he  at  laft  beat  them  into  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war,  and  enabled  them,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Epaminondas,  to  maintain  for  a  time  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Greece.  Maritime  affairs  they  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  meddle  with,  though  the  neceffity  of  things  com¬ 
pelled  them,  in  prccefs  of  time,  to  tranfg refs  this  inftitu- 
tion,  and  by  degrees  to  transfer  to  themfelves  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  fea  as  well  as  of  the  land :  but,  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  they  again  negle&ed  naval  affairs,  from  a 
perfuafion  that  Tailors  and  ft  rangers  corrupted  thofe  with 
whom  they  converfed.  As  they  never  fortified  Sparta, 
they  were  not  ready  to  undertake  lieges  :  fighting  in 
the  field  was  their  proper  province,  and,  while  they 


could  overcome  their  enemies  there,  they  rightly  con-  Span* 
ceived  that  nothing  could  hurt  them  at  home.  In  \[ 
time  of  war,  they  relaxed  fomewhat  of  their  ftridl  man-  ^partiutr; 
ner  of  living,  in  which  they  were  fingular.  The  true 
reafon  for  this  was,  in  all  probability,  that  war  might 
be  lefs  burdenfome  to  them  ;  for,  as  we  have  more  than 
once  obferved,  a  ftrong  defire  to  render  them  bold  and 
warlike  was  the  reigning  paffion  of  their  legifiator.  They 
were  forbidden  to  remain  long  encamped  in  the  fame 
place,  as  well  to  hinder  their  being  furprifed,  as  that 
they  might  be  more  troublefome  to  their  enemies,  by 
wafting  every  corner  of  their  country.  They  fiept  all 
night  in  their  armour  ;  but  their  outguards  were  not 
allowed  their  fhiclds,  that,  being  unprovided  of  de¬ 
fence,  they  might  not  dare  to  fleep.  In  all  expeditions 
they  were  careful  in  the  performance  of  religious  rites  ; 
and,  after  their  evening-meal  was  over,  the  foldiers  fung 
together  hymns  to  their  gods.  When  they  were  about 
to  engage,  the  king  facrificed  to  the  mufes,  that,  by 
their  abidance,  they  might  be  enabled  to  perform 
deeds  worthy  of  being  recorded  to  lateft  times.  Then 
the  army  advanced  in  order  to  the  found  of  flutes, 
which  played  the  hymn  of  Caflor.  The  king  himfelf 
fung  the  paean,  which  was  the  fignal  to  charge.  This 
was  done  with  all  the  folemnity  imaginable  ;  and  the 
foldiers  were  fure  either  to  die  or  conquer :  indeed  they 
had  no  other  choice;  for  if  they  fled  they  were  infamous, 
and  in  danger  of  being  flain,  even  by  their  own  mo¬ 
thers,  for  difgracing  their  families.  In  this  confifted 
all  the  excellency  of  the  Spartan  women,  who,  if  pof- 
flble,  exceeded  in  bravery  the  men,  never  lamenting 
over  hufbands  or  fons,  if  they  died  honourably  in  the 
field  ;  but  deploring  the  flrame  brought  on  their  houfe, 
if  either  the  one  or  the  other  efcaped  by  flight.  The 
throwing  away  a  (hield  alfo  induced  infamy ;  and,  with 
rdpe&  to  this,  mothers,  when  they  embraced  their  de¬ 
parting  fons,  were  wont  to  caution  them,  that  they 
(hould  either  return  armed  as  they  were,  or  be  brought 
back  fo  when  they  were  dead  •,  for,  as  we  have  obser¬ 
ved,  fuch  as  were  flain  in  battle  were  neverthelefs  buri¬ 
ed  in  their  own  country.  When  they  made  their  ene¬ 
mies  fly,  they  purfued  no  longer  than  till  vi&ory  was 
certain  ;  becaufe  they  would  feem  to  fight  rather  for 
the  honour  of  conquering,  than  of  putting  their  ene¬ 
mies  to  death.  According  to  their  excellent  rules  of 
war,  they  were  bound  not  to  fpoil  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  enemies  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  this,  and  indeed 
many  other  of  their  mofl  excellent  regulations,  fell  into 
defuetude.  He  who  overcame  by  ilratagem,  offered 
up  an  ox  to  Mars  ;  whereas  he  who  conquered  by 
force,  offered  up  only  a  cock  ;  the  former  being  efteem- 
ed  more  manly  than  the  latter.  After  40  years  fer- 
vice,  a  man  was,  by  law,  no  longer  required  to  go  into 
the  field  ;  and  confequently,  if  the  military  age  was  30* 
the  Spartans  were  not  held  invalids  till  they  were  70. 

SPARTIANUS  ( JElius),  a  Latin  hillorian,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  Adrian,  Caracalla,  and  four  other 
Roman  emperors.  He  lived  under  the  reign  of  Dio- 
clefian,  about  the  year  290. 

SPARTIUM,  Broom,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clals  of  diadelphia ,  and  order  of  decan - 
dria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the  32d 
order,  Papilionacea.  The  ftigma  is  longitudinal  and  wool¬ 
ly  above  :  the  filaments  adhere  to  the  germen.  The  ca¬ 
lyx  is  produced  downwards.  There  are  16  fpecies, 
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the  fcoparium,  contamlnatum,  feplarium,  janceum,  mo- 
nofpermum,  fphoerocarpon,  purgans,  aphyllum,  fcorpius, 
anguFtum,  patens,  fupramilium,  complicatum,  radiatum, 
cytifoides,  and  fpinofum.  All  thefe,  except  the  fcoparium, 
are  exotics,,  chiefly  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  &c. — 
'Ihz fcoparium,  or  common  broom,  has  ternate  folitary 
leaves  ;  the  branches  angular,  and  without  prickles. 

Ufes.  The  common  broom  is  ufed  for  a  variety  of 
purpofes.  It  has  been  of  great  benefit  fometimes  in 
dropfical  complaints.  The  manner  in  which  Dr  Cul¬ 
len  adminiftered  it  was  this :  He  ordered  half  an  ounce 
of  frefh  broom  tops  to  be  boiled  in  a  pound  of  water 
till  one  half  of  the  water  was  evaporated.  Pie  then 
gave  two  table-fpoonfuls  of  the  decodtion  every  hour  till 
it  operated  both  by  ftool  and  urine.  By  repeating 
thefe  doles  every  day,  or  every  fecond  day,  lie  fays  forne 
dropfies  have  been  cured.  Dr  Mead  relates,  that  a  dropfi¬ 
cal  patient,  who  had  taken  the  ufual  remedies,  and  been 
tapped  three  times  without  effed,  was  cured  by  taking 
half  a  pint  of  the  deco&ion  of  green  broom  tops,  with  a 

fpoonfulofwholemuftard-feed  every  morningand  evening. 

“  infufion  of  the  feeds  drunk  freely  (lays  Mr  Wi 
thenng)  has  been  known  to  produce  fimilar  happy  ef- 
fe&s  ;  but  whoever  expe&s  thefe  effeds  to  follow  in 
every  dropfical  cafe,  will  be  greatly  deceived.  I  knew 
them  fucceed  in  one  cafe  that  was  truly  deplorable  ;  but 
out  of  a  great  number  of  cafes  in  which  the  medicine 
had  a  fair  trial,  this  proved  a  fingle  inftance.” 

The  flower  buds  are  in  fome  countries  pickled,  and 
eaten  as  capers  ;  and  the  feeds  have  been  ufed  as  a  bad 
fubfiitute  for  coffee.  The  branches  are  ufed  lor  ma- 
king  befoms,  and  tanning  leather.  They  are  alfo  ufed 
inftead  of  thatch  to  cover  houfes.  The  old  wood  fur- 
nifhes  the  cabinet-maker  with  beautiful  materials  for 
vaneering.  The  tender  branches  are  in  fome  places 
mixed  with  hops  for  brewing,  and  the  macerated  bark 
may  be  manufadured  into  cloth. 

Phe  junccum ,  or  Spamfh  broom,  grows  naturally  in 
the  fouthern  provinces  of  France,  as  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  fouth  of  Europe.  It  grows  in  the  pooreft  foils, 
on  the  fteepeft  declivities  of  the  hills,  in  a  ftony  foil,  ■ 
where,  hardly  any  other  plant  could  vegetate.  In  a  few 
years  it  makes  a  vigorous  fhrub  ;  infinuating  its  roots 
between  the  interftices  of  the  Hones,  it  binds  the  foil, 
and  retains  the  fmall  portion  of  vegetable  earth  flutter¬ 
ed  over  thefe  hills,  which  the  autumnal  rains  would  o- 
therwife  wafh  away.  It  is  moft  eafily  railed  from  feed, 
which  is  ufually  fown  in  January,  after  the  ground  has 
received  a  flight  dreffing. 

.  Thl‘s  ferves  two  ufeful  purpofes.  Its  branches 
yield  a  thread  of  which  linen  is  made,  and  in  winter  fup- 
port  fheep  and  goats. 

In  manufaduring  thread  from  broom,  the  youngeft 
plants  are  cut  in  the  month  of  Augufl,  or  after  harveft, 
and  gathered  together  in  bundles,  which  at  firft  are  laid 
in  the  fun  to  dry  :  they  are  then  beaten  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  waflied  in  a  river  or  pond,  and  left  to  fteep  in 
the  water  for  about  four  hours.  The  bundles  thus 
piepared.are  taken  to  a  little  diftance  from  the  water, 
and  laid  in  a  hollow  place  made  for  them,  where  they 
are  covered  with  fern  or  ftraw,  and  remain  thus  to  fteep 
tor  eight  or  nine  days  ;  during  which  time,  all  that  is 
neceffary,  is  to  throw  a  little  water  once  a-day  on  the 
heap,  without  uncovering  the  broom.  After  this,  the 

VoT.xvnl  pTrt  n. the  sreen  rind  of  the  plant  or 
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epidermis  comes  off,  and  the  fibrous  part  remains;  each  Spartium, 
bundle  is  then  beaten  with  a  wooden  hammer  upon  a  ‘"'Parlis- 
itone,  to  detach  all  the  threads,  which  are  at  the  fame ' 
time  carefully  drawn  to  the  extremity  of  the  branches. 

Alter  this  operation,  the  faggots  are  untied,  and  fpread 
upon  ftones  or  rocks  till  they  are  dry.  The  twigs  muft 
not  be  peeled  till  they  are  perfectly  dry  ;  they  are  then 
dreffed  with  the  comb,  and  the  threads  are  feparated.  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  fineneis,  and  ipun  upon  a  wheel. 

.  ^  be  linen  made  of  this  thread  ferves  various  purpofes 
in  rural  economy.  The  coarfeft  is  employed  in  making- 
jacks  and  other  ftrong  cloths  for  carrying  grain  or 
lceds.  Of  the  fmeft  is  made  bed,  table,  and  body  li¬ 
nen.  I  he  peafants  in  feveral  places  ufc  no  other,  for 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  culture  of  hemp  or  flax, 
then-  foil  being  too  dry  and  too  barren  forraifing  them, 
i  he  cloth  made  with  the  thread  of  the  broom  is  very 
ufeful;  it  is  as  foft  as  that  made  of  hemp  ;  and  it  would 
perhaps  look  as  .well  as  that  made  of  flax  if  it  was 
more  carefully  fpun.  It  becomes  white  in  proportion 
as  n  is  fteeped.  The  price  of  the  fined  thread,  when 
it  is  fold,  which  feldom  happens,  is  generally  about  a 
milling  a-pound. 

1  lie  other  ufe  to  which  this  broom  is  applied,  is  to 
maintain  fheep  and  goat*  during  winter.  In  the  mountains 
ot  Tower  Languedoc  thefe  animals  have  no  other  food 
from  November  to  April,  except  the  leaves  of  trees  pre- 
lerved.  I  he  branches  of  this  broom  therefore  are  a  re-' 
fource  the  more  precious,  that  it  is  the  only  frefh  nou- 
nfhment  which  at  that  feafon  the  flocks  can  procure, 
and  they  prefer  it  at  all  times  to  every  other  plant.  In 
fine  weather  the  fheep  are  led  out  to  feed  on  the  broom 
where  it  grows  ;  but  in  bad  weather  the  fhepherds  cut 
the  branches,  and  bring  them  to  the  fheep-folds.  There 
is,  however,  an  inconvenience  attending  the  continued 
ufe  of  this  food  It  generally  produces  inflammation  in 
the  urinary  paffages.  But  this  inconvenience  is  eafily 
removed  by  cooling  drink,  or  a  change  of  food,  or  bv 
mixing  the  broom  with  fomething  elfe. 

It  is  perhaps  needlefs  to  add,  that  it  differs  much 
from  the  broom  that  is  common  everywhere  in  the  north 
of  Turope,  though  this  too,  in  many  places,  is  uled  for 
food  to  cattle.  Both  of  them  produce  flowers  that 
are  very  much  reforted  to  by  bees,  as  they  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  honey  juice.  And  this  fhoiild  be 
another  inducement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Spanifh 
broom.  r 

SPARUS,  Gilthead,  in  natural  hiflory  ;  a  genus 
ot  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of ///«,,  and  the  order 
of  thoraaa.  The  fore-teeth  and  dog-teeth  are  very 
itrong ;  the  grinders  are  obtufe  and  thick  let  ;  the  lips 
are  folded  over  ;  there  are  five  rays  in  the  gill  mem- 
brane  ;  and  the  opercula  are  fcaly  :  the  body  is  com¬ 
pelled  ;  the  lateral  line  is  crooked  behind  ;  and  the  pec- 
toral  fins  are  roundifh.  r  * 

Gmelin  enumerates  39  fpecies,  of  which  only  three 
are  found  in  the  Britifh  feas,  the  pagrus,  auratus,  and 
dentatus.  1.  T  he  pagrus,  or  fea-bream,  is  of  a  reddifh 
colour.  The  (km  forms  a  fmus  at  the  roots  of  the  tfor- 
fal  and anal  tins  The  body  is  broad;  the  back  and 
belly  ridged.  I  here  is  only  one  dorfal  fin.  2.  The 
auratus,  or  gilt-bream.  The  head  and  fides  of  it  are 
gilt,  and  there  is  a  golden  fpet  between  the  eyes  fhaped 
like  a  half-moon  ;  there  is  alfo  a  black  purple  fpot  on  the 
gills;  and  it  weighs  from  eight  lb.  to  ten  lb.  It  is  one 
4  O  0f 
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Sraftn  of  the  pifcts  faxatiks ,  or  fifti  that  haunts  deep  waters  on 
II  bold  rocky  (hores.  They  feed  chiefly  on  (hell-filh, 
^Speaker.  they  COmminate  with  their  teeth  before  they 

v  fwallow  j  the  teeth  of  this  genus  in  particular  being 
adapted  for  that  purpofe  :  the  grinders  are  flat  and 
ftrong,  like  tliofe  of  certain  quadrupeds  :  befidcs  which 
there"  are  certain  bones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  mouth 
that  aflift  in  grinding  their  food.  They  are  but  a 
coarfe  fifh  :  they  were  known  to  the  Romans,  who  did 
rot  efteem  them  unlefs  they  were  fed  with  Lucnne  oy- 
Iters,  as  Martial  informs  us, 


Specific 

Gravity, 


Non  omnis  laudem  pretiumque  Jurat  A  meretur, 

Sed  aui  Co /us  crit  concha  Lucrina  cibus. 

1  Lib.  xiii.  Ep.  90. 

3  The  denlatus,  toothed  fea-bream,  is  black  above,  and 
of  a  lilvery  appearance  below.  The  eyes  and  gills  are 
very  large.  There  are  nine  rows  of  teeth  in  the  lower 

jaw,  and  one  in  the  upper. 

In  the  account  of  Captain  Cook’s  voyage  publithed 
by  Mr  Forller,  we  are  informed,  that  the  giltheads  are 
fometimes  poifonous,  owing  to  their  feeding  on  certain 
fpecies  of  the  raja,  which  have  an  extremely  acrid  and 

ilimulating  property.  . 

SPASM,  a  convulfion.  See  Medicine,  n  270. 
SPATHA,  in  botany,  a  (heath  ;  a  fpecies  of  ca¬ 
lyx  which  burtls  lengthwife,  and  protrudes  a  (talk  flip- 
porting  one  or  more  flowers,  which  commonly  have  no 
perianthium  or  flower-cup. 

SPATIIACEJE  (from  fpatha,  “  a  (heath  ),  the 
name  of  the  ninth  order  in  Linnseus’s  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  confiding  of  plants  whole  flowers  are 
protruded  from  a  fpatka  or  /heath.  See  Botany, 

P’  SPATHELIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  clafs  ot  pentandria ,  and  to  the  order  of 
trlzynia.  The  calyx  is  pentapliyllous  ;  the  petals  are 
five  ;  the  capfule  is  three-edged  and  tnlocular  ;  the  feeds 
folitary.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  tli eftmp/ex,  which 
is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  was  introduced  into  the  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens  of  this  country  in  1778  by  Dr  Wright, 
late  of  Jamaica. 

SPAW.  See  Spa. 

SPAWN,  in  natural  hiltory,  the  eggs  of  fifties  or 
frogs.  See  Fish  and  Rana. 

SPAVENTO.  See  Scanto. 

SPAVIN,  in  the  manege,  a  difeafe  in  horfes,  being 
a  fwelling  or  ftiffnefs,  ufually  in  the  ham,  occafioning 
a  lamenefs.  See  Farriery,  $  29. 

SPAYING,  or  Spading,  the  operation  of  caftra- 
tin*  the  females  of  feveral  kinds  of  animals,  as  fows, 
bitches,  &c.  to  prevent  any  further  conception,  and 
promote  their  fattening.  It  is  performed  by  cutting 
them  in  the  mid  flank,  on  the  left  fide,  with  a  (harp 
knife  or  lancet,  taking  out  the  uterus,  and  cutting  it 
off,  and  fo  Hitching  up  the  wound,  anointing  the  part 
with  tar,  and  keeping  the  animal  warm  for  two  or 
three  days.  The  ufual  way  is  to  make  the  incifion 
aflope,  two  inches  and  a  half  long  ;  that  the  fore -finger 
mav  be  put  in  towards  the  back,  to  feel  for  the  ovaries. 


may  uc  put  —  ; - »  ,  r  ,  > 

which  are  two  kernels  as  big  as  acorns  on  both  lides  or 
the  uterus,  one  of  which  is  drawn  to  the  wound,  and 

thus  both  taken  out.  ,  r 

SPEAKER  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  a  member  ot 
the  houfe  eleded  by  a  majority  of  vote3  thereof  to  ad 
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as  chairman  or  president  in  putting  quediens,  reading  Speaking 
briefs,  or  bills,  keeping  order,  reprimanding  the  refrac-  11 
tory,  adjourning  the  houfe,  &c.  See  Parliament. 

SPEAKING,  the  art  or  a&  of  exprefling  one’s  — 
thoughts  in  articulate  founds  or  words.  See  Gram¬ 
mar,  Language,  Reading,  and  Oratory,  Part  iv. 
Speaking-*!* rumpet.  Seel,  rumpet. 

SPEAR-Mint,  in  botany.  See  Mentha. 

SpEAR-lVort.  See  Ranunculus. 

SPECIAL,  fomething  that  is  particular,  or  has  a 
particular  defignation  ;  from  the  Latin  fpecies,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  general ,  from  genus . 

SPECIES,  in  logic,  a  relative  term,  exprefling  an 
idea  which  is  comprited  undei  iome  general  one  called  a 
genus.  See  Logic,  n  68. 

Species,  in  commerce,  the  feveral  pieces  of  gold, 
filver,  copper,  &c.  which  having  pafled  their  full 
preparation  and  coinage,  are  current  in  public.  Sec 
Money. 

SPECIFIC,  in  philo fophy,  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
any  thing,  and  diftinguiflies  it  from  all  others. 

Specifics,  in  medicine.  By  fpecifics  is  not  meant 
fuch  as  infallibly  and  in  all  patients  produce  falutary 
effedh.  Such  medicines  are  not  to  be  expedted,  be- 
caufe  the  operations  and  effedts  of  remedies  are  not 
formally  inherent  in  them,  but  depend  upon  the  mu¬ 
tual  adtion  and  reaction  of  the  body  and  medicine  upon 
each  other  ;  hence  the  various  effedts  of  the  fame  me¬ 
dicine  in  the  fame  kind  of  disorders  in  different  pa¬ 
tients,  and  in  the  fame  patient  at  different  times.  By 
fpecihc  medicines  we  underhand  fuch  medicines  as  arc 
move  infallible  than  any  other  in  any  particular  dif- 

order.  . 

Specific  Gravity ,  is  a  term  much  employed  in  the 
difeuflions  of  modern  phyfics.  It  expreffes  the  weight 
of  any  particular  kind  of  matter,  as  compared  with  the 
weight  of  the  fame  bulk  of  fome  other  body  of  which 
the  weight  is  fuppofed  to  be  familiarly  known,  and  is 
therefore  taken  for  the  ftandard  of  comparifon.  The 
body  generally  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe  is  pure  wa¬ 
ter.  See  Hydrostatics,  Sect.  III. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies  is  a  very  interefting 
queftion  both  to  the  philofoplier  and  to  the  man  of 
bulinefs.  The  philofopher  conflders  the  weights  of  bodies 
as  meafures  of  the  number  of  material  atoms,  or  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  they  contain.  This  he  does 
on  the  fuppofition  that  every  atom  of  matter  is  of  the 
fame  weight,  whatever  may  be  its  fenfible  foim;  This 
fuppofition,  however,  is  made  by  him  with  caution,  and 
he  has  recourfe  to  fpecific  gravity  for  afeertaining  its 
truth  in  various  ways.  This  (hall  be  confidered  by  and 
by.  The  man  of  bufmefs  entertains  no  doubt  of  the 
matter,  and  proceeds  on  it  as  a  fure  guide  in  his  mod 
intending  tranfadtions.  We  meafure  commodities  of 
various  kinds  by  tons,  pounds,  and  ounces,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  meafure  them  by  yards*  feet,  and  inches,  o? 
by  bufhels,  gallons,  and  pints  ;  nay,  we  do  this  with 
much  greater  confidence,  and  prefer  this  meafui ement 
to  all  others,  whenever  we  are  much  interefted  to  know 
the  exadl  proportions  of  matter  that  bodies  contain* 

mv  .  LLi  i  „  In  Ig  tn  infnrM 


The  weight  ot  a  quantity  of  grain  is  allowed  to  inform 
us  much  more  exactly  ot  its  real  quantity  of  ufeful  mat¬ 
ter  than  the  mod  accurate  meafure  of  its  bulk.  We  fee 
many  circumdances  which  can  vary  the  bulk  of  a  quar> 
tity  of  matter,  and  thefe  are  frequently  fuch  as  we  can- 
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Specific  not  regulate  or  prevent ;  but  we  know  very  few  Indeed 
gravity> ,  that  can  make  any  fenfible  change  in  this  weight  with- 
out  the  addition  or  abflra&ioR  of  other  matter.  Even 
taking  it  to  the  fummitof  a  high  mountain,  or  from  the 
equator  to  the  polar  region,  will  make  no  change  in  its 
weight  as  it  is  afeertained  by  the  balance,  becaufe  there 
is  the  fame  real  diminution  of  weight  in  the  pounds  and 
ounces  ufed  in  the  examination. 

Notwithflanding  the  unavoidable  change  which  heat 
and  cold  make  in  the  bulk  of  bodies,  and  the  permanent 
varieties  of  the  fame  kind  of  matter  which  are  caufed 
by  different  circumflances  of  growth,  texture,  &c.  moft 
kinds  of  matter  have  a  certain  conftancy  in  the  denfity 
of  their  particles,  and  therefore  in  the  weight  of  a  given 
bulk.  Thus  the  purity  of  gold,  and  its  degree  of  adul¬ 
teration,  may  be  inferred  from  its  weight,  it  being  purer 
in  proportion  as  it  is  more  denfe.  The  denfity,  there¬ 
fore,  of  different  kinds  of  tangible  matter  becomes  cha- 
radteriftic  of  the  kind,  and  a  tell  of  its  purity  ;  it  marks 
a  particular  appearance  in  which  matter  exifts,  and  may 
therefore  be  called,  with  propriety,  Specific. 

But  this  denfity  cannot  be  diredtly  obferved.  It  is 
not  by  comparing  the  diftances  between  the  atoms  of 
matter  in  gold  and  in  water  that  we  fay  the  firfb  is  1 9 
times  denier  than  the  lad,  and  that  an  inch  of  gold  con¬ 
tains  19  times  as  many  material  atoms  as  an  inch  of 
water  5  we  reckon  on  the  equal  gravitation  of  every 
atom  of  matter  whether  of  gold  or  of  water  ;  therefore 
the  weight  of  any  body  becomes  the  indication  of  its 
material  denfity,  and  the  weight  of  a  given  bull;  be¬ 
comes  fpecifiaof  that  kind  of  matter,  marking  its  kind, 
and  even  afeertaining  its  purity  in  this  form. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  make  this  comparifon 
of  general  ufe,  the  ftandard  mufl  be  familiarly  known, 
and  mufl  be  very  uniform  in  its  denfity,  and  the  com¬ 
parifon  of  bulk  and  denfity  mull  be  eafv  and  accurate. 
The  moft  obvious  method  ivould  be  to  form,  with  all 
nicety,  a  piece  of  the  Itandard  matter  of  fome  conveni¬ 
ent  bulk,  and  to  weigh  it  very  exactly,  and  keep  a  note 
of  its  weight:  then,  to  make  the  comparifon  ®f  any  other 
fubftance,  it  mu  ft  be  made  into  a  mafs  of  the  fame  pre- 
cife  bulk,  and  weighed  with  equal  care  ;  and  the  moft 
convenient  way  of  expreffing  the  fpecific  gravity  would 
be  to  conlider  the  weight  of  the  ftandard  as  unity,  and 
then  the  number  exprefling  the  fpecific  gravity  is  tlie 
number  of  times  that  the  weight  of  tfje  ftandard  is  con¬ 
tained  in  that  of  the  other  fubftance.  This  comparifon 
is  moft  eafily  and  accurately  made  in  fluids.  We  have 
only  to  make  a  veflel  of  known  dimenfions  equal  to 
that  of  the  ftandard  which  we  employ,  and  to  weigh  it 
when  empty,  and  then  when  filled  with  the  fluid-  Nay, 
the  moft  difficult  part  of  the  procefs,  the  making  a 
veflel  of  the  precife  dimenfions  of  the  ftandard,  may  be 
avoided,  by  uhng  fome  fluid  fubftance  for  a  ftandard. 
Any  veflel  will  then  do  ;  and  we  may  enfure  very  great 
accuracy  by  ufing  a  veflel  with  a  flender  neck,  fiich  as 
^  phial  or  matrals  ;  for  when  this  is  filled  to  a  certain 
mark  in  the  neck,  any  error  in  the  eftimation  by  the 
eye  will  bear  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  tlie  whole.  The 
weight  of  the  ftandard  fluid  which  fills  it  to  this  mark 
being  carefully  afeertained,  is  kept  in  remembrance.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  any  other  fluid  is  had  by  weighing 
the  contents  of  this  vefftl  when  filled  with  it,  and  divi¬ 
ding  the  weight  by  tire  weight  of  the  ftandard.  Tlie  quo- 
tent  is  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid.  But  in  all  other 


cafes  this  is  a  very  difficult  problem:  it  requires  very  nice  Specific 
hands,  and  an  accurate  eye,  to  make  two  bodies  of  the  Gravity* 
fame  bulk.  An  error  of  one  hundredth  part  m  the 
linear  dimenfions  of  a  folid  body  makes  an  error  of  a 
30th  part  in  its  bulk  ;  and  bodies  of  irregular  fliapes  and 
friable  fubftance,  fuch  as  the  ores  of  metals,  cannot  be 
brought  into  convenient  and  exadt  dimenfions  for  mea- 
furement. 

From  all  thefe  inconveniences  and  difficulties  we  are 
freed  by  the  celebrated  Archimedes,  who,  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hydroftatics  difeovered  or  eftabliflied  by  him, 
deduced  the  accurate  and  eafy  method  which  is  now 
univerfally  pra&ifed  for  difeovering  the  fpecific  gravi¬ 
ty  and  denfity  of  bodies.  (See  Archimedes  and  Hy¬ 
drostatics,  n°  11.)  Inftead  of  meafuringthe  bulk  of 
the  body  by  that  of  the  difplaced  fluid  (which  would 
have  been  impofiible  for  Archimedes  to  do  with  any 
thing  like  the  neceflary  precifion),  we  have  only  to  ob- 
ferve  the  lofs  of  weight  fuftained  by  the  folid.  This  can 
be  done  with  great  eafe  and  exa&ncfs.  Whatever  may 
be  the  bulk  of  the  body,  this  lofs  of  weight  is  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  the  fluid  ;  and  we  obtain  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  body  by  Amply  dividing  its  whole 
weight  by  the  weight  loft :  the  quotient  is  the  fpecific 
gravity  when  this  fluid  is  taken  for  the  ftandard,  even 
though  we  fliould  not  know  the  abfolute  weight  of  any 
given  bulk  of  this  ftandard.  It  alfo  gives  us  an  eafy 
and  accurate  method  of  afeertaining  even  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  point.  We  have  only  to  form  any  folid  body  into  an 
exaeft  cube,  fphere,  or  prifm,  of  known  dimenfions,  and 
obferve  what  weight  it  lofes  when  immerfed  in  this  ** 
ftandard  fluid.  This  is  the  weight  of  the  fame  bulk  of 
the  ftandard  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  ;  and  thus  we 
obtain,  by  the  by,  a  moft  eafy  and  accurate  method 
for  meafuring  the  bulk  or  folid  contents  of  any  body, 
however  irregular  its  fliape  may  be.  We  have  only  to 
fee  how  much  weight  it  lofes  in  the  ftandard  fluid  ;  we 
can  compute  what  quantity  of  the  ftandard  fluid  will 
have  this  weight.  Thus  fliould  we  find  that  a  quantity 
of  fand,  or  a  furze  bufli,  lofes  250  ounces  when  immer- 
ied  in  pure  water,  we  learn  by  this  that  the  folid  mea- 
fure  of  every  grain  of  the  fand,  or  of  every  twig  and 
prickle  of  the  furze,  when  added  into  one  fum,  amounts 
to  the  fourth  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  or  to  432  cubic  in¬ 
ches. 

To  all  thefe  advantages  of  the  Archimedean  method 
of  afeertaining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  derived 
from  his  hydro ftatical  dodtrines  and  difcoveries,  we  may 
add,  that  the  immediate  ftandard  of  comparifon,  namely, 
water,  is,  of  all  the  fubftances  that  we  know,  the  fitted 
for  the  purpofe  of  an  univerfal  ftandard  of  reference. 

In  its  ordinary  natural  ftate  it  is  fufficiently  conftant  and 
uniform  in  its  weight  for  every  examination  where  the 
utmoft  mathematical  accuracy  is  not  wanted  ;  all  its 
variations  arife  from  impurities,  from  which  it  mav  at 
all  times  be  feparated  by  the  fimple  procefs  of  diflilia- 
tion  :  and  we  have  every  reafon  to  think  that  when 
pure,  its  denfity,  when  of  the  fame  temperature,  is  in¬ 
variable. 

Water  is  therefore  univerfally  taken  for  the  unit  of 
that  fcale  on  which  we  meafure  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
bodies,  and  its  weight  is  called  1.  The  fpecific  gravity 
of  any  other  body  is  the  real  weight  in  pounds  and 
ounces,  when  of  the  bulk  of  one  pound  or  one  ounce  of 
water.  It  is  therefore  of  the  firft  importance,  in  all 
4  O  2  dif- 
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Specific  difcufllons  refpe&ing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  to 
Gravity.  foave  the  precife  weight  of  fome  known  bulk  of  pure 
L"'  ~  v  water.  We  have  taken  fome  pains  to  examine  and  com¬ 
pare  the  experiments  on  this  fubjeft,  and  fhall  endea¬ 
vour  to  afcertain  this  point  with  the  precifion  which  it 
deferves.  We  fhall  reduce  all  to  the  Englifh  cubic  foot 
and  avoirdupois  ounce  of  the  Exchequer  ftandard,  011 
account  of  a  very  convenient  circumftance  peculiar  to 
this  unit,  viz.  that  a  cubic  foot  contains  almofl  precifely 
a  thoufaud  ounces  of  pure  water,  fo  that  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  bodies  expreffes  the  number  of  fuch  ounces 
contained  in  a  cubic  foot. 

We  begin  with  a  trial  made  before  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  in  1696  by  Mr  Everard.  He  weighed  2149,6 
cubic  inches  of  water  by  a  balance,  which  turned  fenfibly 
with  6  grains,  when  there  were  30  pounds  in  each  fcale. 
The  weights  employed  were  the  troy  weights,  in  the 
depofit  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  are  {till  pre- 
ferved,  and  have  been  moil  fcrupuloufly  examined  and 
compared  with  each  other.  The  weight  was  1131 
ounces  1 4  pennyweights.  This  wants  juft  1 1  grains  of  a 
thoufand  avoirdupois  ounces  for  1728  cubic  inches, 
or  a  cubic  foot ;  and  it  would  have  amounted  to  that 
weight  had  it  been  a  degree  or  two  colder.  The  tem¬ 
perature  indeed  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  as  the  trial  was 
made  in  a  comfortable  room,  we  may  prefume  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  have  been  about  55 0  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer.  The  dimenfions  of  the  veffel  were  as  accu¬ 
rate  as  the  nice  hand  of  Mr  Abraham  Sharp,  Mr 
Flamftead’s  afiiftant  at  Greenwich,  could  execute,  and 
it  was  made  by  the  Exchequer  ftandard  of  length. 

This  is  confided  in  by  the  naturalifts  of  Europe  as  a 
very  accurate  ftandard  experiment,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  many  others  both  private  and  public.  The  ftand- 
ards  of  weight  and  capacity  employed  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  are  ftill  in  exiftence,  and  publicly  known,  by  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Society  to  parliament  in  1742,  and 
by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons 
in  1758.  This  gives  it  a  fuperiority  over  all  the  mea- 
fures  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

The  firft  experiment,  made  with  proper  attention, 
that  we  meet  with,  is  by  the  celebrated  Snellius,  about 
the  year  1 615,  and  related  in  his  Eratojlhenes  Batavus, 
He  weighed  a  Rh inland  cubic  foot  of  diftilled  water, 
and  found  it  62,79  Amfterdam  pounds.  If  this  was 
the  ordinary  weight  of  the  (hops,  containing  7626  Eng. 
lifh  troy  grains,  the  Engliih  cubic  foot  mull  be  62 
pounds  9  ounces,  only  one  ounce  more  than  by  Eve- 
rard’s  experiment.  If  it  was  the  Mint  pound,  the  weight 
was  62  pounds  6  ounces.  The  only  other  trials  which 
can  come  into  competition  with  Mr  Everard’s  are  fome 
made  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Picart,  in 
1691,  found  the  Paris  cubic  foot  of  the  wa'ter  of  the 
fountain  d'Arcueil  to  weigh  69,588  pounds  poids  de 
Paris,  DuHamel  obtained  the  very  fame  refult ;  but 
Mr  Monge,  in  1783,  fays  that  filtered  rain-water  of  the 
temperature  12°  (Reaumur)  weighs  69,3792.  Both 
thefe  meafures  are  confiderably  below  Mr  Everard’s, 
which  is  62,5,  the  former  giving  62,053,  and  the  latter 
61,868.  M.  Lavoifier  ftates  the  Paris  cubic  foot  at 
7c  pounds,  which  makes  the  Engkfh  foot  62,47.  But 
there  is  an  inconfiftency  among  them  which  makes  the 
eomparifon  impoffible.  Some  changes  were  made  in 


1688,  by  royal  authority,  In  the  national  ftandards,  both  Specific 
of  weight  and  length  ;  and  the  academicians  are  ex-  (Gravity- 
ceedingly  puzzled  to  this  day  in  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferences,  and  cannot  even  afcertain  with  perfect  affti- 
rance  the  lineal  meafures  which  were  employed  in  their 
molt  boafted  geode tical  operations. 

Such  variations  in  the  meafurements  made  by  perfons 
of  reputation  for  judgment  and  accuracy  engaged  the 
writer  of  this  article  fome  years  ago  to  attempt  another. 

A  veffel  was  made  of  a  cylindrical  form,  as  being  more 
eafily  executed  with  accuracy,  whofe  height  and  dia¬ 
meter  were  6  inches,  taken  from  a  moft  accurate  copy  of 
the  Exchequer  ftandard.  It  was  weighed  in  diftilled 
water  of  the  temperature  550  feveral  times  without  vary- 
ing  2  grains,  and  it  loft  42895  grains.  This  gives  for 
the  cubic  foot  998,74  ounces,  deficient  from  Mr  Eve¬ 
rard’s  an  ounce  and  a  quarter;  a  difference  which  may  be 
expedled,  fi nee  Mr  Everard  ufed  the  New  River  water 
without  diftillation. 

We  hope  that  thefe  obfervations  will  not  be  thought 
fuperfluous  in  a  matter  of  fuch  continual  reference,  in 
the  moft  interefting  queftions  both  to  the  philofopher 
and  the  man  of  bufinefs;  and  that  the  determination 
which  we  have  given  will  be  confidered  as  fufficiently 
authenticated. 

Let  us,  therefore,  for  the  future  take  water  for  the 
ftandard,  and  fuppofe  that,  when  of  the  ordinary  tempe¬ 
rature  offummer,  and  in  its  ftate  of  greatefl  natural  pu¬ 
rity,  viz.  in  clean  rain  or  fnow,  an  Englifh  cubic  foot  of 
it  weighs  a  thoufand  avoirdupois  ounces  of  437,5  troy 
grains  each.  Divide  the  weight  of  any  body  by  the 
weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  the  quotient  is  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  that  body  ;  and  if  the  three  firft 
figures  of  the  decimal  be  accounted  integers,  the  quo¬ 
tient  is  the  number  of  avoirdupois  ounces  in  a  cubic 
foot  of  the  body.  Thus  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the 
very  fineft  gold  which  the  refiner  can  produce  is  19*365, 
and  a  cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  19365  ounces. 

But  an  important  remark  muft  be  made  here.  All 
bodies  of  homogeneous  or  unorganifed  texture  expand 
by  heat-  and  contra£l  by  cooling.  The  expanfion  and 
contra&ion  by  the  fame  change  of  temperature  is  very 
different  in  different  bodies.  Thus  water,  when  heated 
from  6o°  to  ico^,  increafes  its  volume  nearly  of 
its  bulk,  and  mercury  only  T >  anc*  many  fubftances 
much  lefs.  Hence  it  follows,  that  an  experiment  de¬ 
termines  the  fpecific  gravity  only  in  that  very  tempera¬ 
ture  in  which  the  bodies  are  examined.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  be  proper  always  to  note  this  temperature  ;  and  it 
will  be  convenient  to  adopt  fome  very  ufeful  tempera¬ 
ture  for  fuch  trials  in  general :  perhaps  about  6o°  of 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  is  as  convenient  as  any. 

It  may  always  be  procured  in  thefe  climates  without 
inconvenience.  A  temperature  near  to  freezing  would 
have  fome  advantages,  becaufe  water  changes  its  bulk 
very  little  between  the  temperature  3 2°  and  45  °.  But 
this  temperature  cannot  always  be  obtained.  .  It  will 
much  conduce  to  the  facility  of  the  eomparifon  to 
know  the  variation  which  heat  produces  on  pure  water. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  the  obfervations  of 
Dr  Blagdeu  and  Mr  Gilpin  (Phil.  Tranf.  1792) 
anfwer  this  purpofe. 
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Thofe  gentlemen  obferved  the  expanfion  of  water  to  be 
very  anomalous  between  320  and  450.  This  is  diftincl- 
ly  feen  during  the  gradual  cooling  of  water  to  the  point 
of  freezing.  It  contra&s  for  a  while,  and  then  fud- 
denly  expands.  But  we  feldom  have  occafion  to  mea- 
fure  fpecific  gravities  in  fuch  temperature. 

The  reader  is  now  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  this  hydroftatical  method  of  determining 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  and  can  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  the  forms  which  may  be  propofed  for  the 
experiment. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  a  fluid  may  be  determined 
either  by  filling  with  it  a  veflel  with  a  narrow  neck,  or 
by  weighing  a  folid  body  that  is  immerfed  in  it.  It  is 
hard  to  fay  which  is  the  bed  way.  The  lad  is  not  fub- 
jedf  to  any  error  in  filling,  becauie  we  may  fufpend  the 
folid  by  a  fine  wire,  which  will  not  difplace  any  fenfible 
quantity  of  the  fluid  ;  and  if  the  folid  is  but  a  little 
heavier  than  the  fluid,  the  balance  being  loaded  only 
with  the  excefs,  will  be  very  fenfible  to  the  fmalled  want 
of  equilibrium.  But  this  advantage  is  perhaps  compen- 
fated  by  an  obftru&ion  to  the  motion  of  the  folid  up 
or  down  in  the  fluid,  a  riling  from  vifeidity.  When  the 
weight  in  the  oppofite  fcale  is  yet  too  (mall,  we  flowly 
add  more,  and  at  laid  grain  by  grain,  which  gradually 
brings  the  beam  to  the  level  When  it  is  exadllv  level, 
the  weight  in  the  fcale  is  fomewhat  too  great  ;  for  it 
not  only  balances  the  preponderance  oi:  the  folid,  but 
alfo  this  vifeidity  of  the  fluid.  But  we  may  get  rid  of 
this  error.  Add  a  fmall  quantity  more  ;  this  will  bring 
the  beam  over  to  the  other  flde.  Now  put  as  much 
into  ihe  fcale  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  folid  ;  this  will 
not  rellore  the  beam  to  its  level.  We  mull  add  more 
till  this  be  accomplilhed  ;  and  this  addition  is  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  vifeidity  of  the  fluid,  and  mult  be  fubtradled 
from  the  weight  that  was  in  the  other  fcale  when  ♦he 
beam  came  frjl  to  a  level.  This  effedt  of  vifeidit^is 
not  infenfible,  with  nice  apparatus,  even  in  the  purelt 
water,  and  in  many  fluids  it  is  very  confiderable — and, 
what  is  worfe,  it  is  very  changeable.  It  is  greatly  di- 
minilhed  by  heat  ;  and  this  is  an  additional  reafon  for 
making  thofe  trials  in  pretty  warm  temperatures.  But 
for  fluids  of  which  the  vifeidity  is  confiderable,  this 
method  is  by  no  means  proper  $  and  we  mull  take  the 
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other,  and  weigh  them  in  a  veflel  with  a  narrow  neck.  Specific. 
Mercury  mud  alfo  be  treated  in  this  way,  becaufe  we  GraJlty‘/ 
have  no  folid  that  will  fink  in  it  but  gold  and  platina. 

It  is  not  fo  eafy  as  one  would  imagine  to  fill  a  veflel 
precifely  to  the  fame  degree  upon  every  ttial.  But  if 
we  do  not  operate  on  too  fmall  quantities,  the  unavoid¬ 
able  error  may  be  made  altogether  infignificant,  by 
having  the  neck  of  the  veflel  very  fmall.  If  the  veflel 
hold  a  pound  of  water,  and  the  neck  do  not  exceed  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  (and  it  will  not  greatly  retard  the 
operation  to  have  it  half  this  fize),  the  examinator  mull 
be  very  carelefs  indeed  to  err  one  part  in  two  thoufand; 
and  this  is  perhaps  as  near  as  we  can  come  with  a  ba* 
lance.  We  mull  always  recoiled  that  the  capacity  of 
the  veflel  changes  by  heat,  and  we  mull  know  this  va¬ 
riation,  and  take  it  into  the  account.  But  it  is  affeda- 
tion  to  regard  (as  Mr  Homberg  would  make  11s  believe 
that  he  did)  the  dillenfion  of  the  veflel  by  the  preflare 
of  the  fluid.  His  experiments  of  this  kind  have  by  no 
means  the  confiflency  with  each  other  that  fhould  con* 
vince  us  that  he  did  not  commit  much  greater  errors 
than  what  arofe  from  dillenfion. 

In  examining  either  folids  or  fluids,  we  mud  be 
careful  to  free  their  furface,  or  that  of  the  veflel  in  which 
the  fluid  is  to  be  weighed,  from  air,  which  frequently 
adheres  to  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and,  by  forming  a 
bubble,  increafes  the  apparent  bulk  of  the  lolid,  or  df- 
minilhes  the  capacity  of  the  veflel.  The  greateft  part 
of  what  appears  on  thofe  occafions  feems  to  have  ex- 
illed  in  the  fluid  in  a  Itate  of  chemical  union,  and  to 
be  let  at  liberty  by  the  fuperior  attradion  of  the  fluid 
for  the  contiguous  folid  body.  Thefe  air  bubbles  mud 
be  carefully  brulhed  off  by  hand.  All  greafy  matters 
mud  be  cleared  off  for  the  fame  reafon  :  they  prevent 
the  fluid  from  coming  into  cont?.6l. 

We  mud  be  no  lefs  careful  that  no  water  is  imbibed 
by  the  folid,  which  would  increafe  its  weight  without 
increafing  its  bulk.  In  feme  cafes,  however,  a  very 
long  maceration  and  imbibition  is  neceflary.  Thus,  in 
examining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fibrous  part  gF 
vegetables,  we  fhould  err  exceedingly  if  we  imagined 
It  as  fmall  as  appears  at  fird.  We  believe  that  in  mod 
plants  it  is  at  lead  as  great  as  water,  for  after  long  ma* 
ceration  they  fink  111  it. 

Ic  is  almofl  needlefs  to  fay  that  the  niced  and  mofl 
fenfible  balances  are  neceflary  for  this  examination.  Ba* 
lances  are  even  confiriiCled  on  purpofe,  and  fitted  with 
icveral  pieces  of  apparatus,  which  make  the  examina^ 
fcion  eafy  and  neat.  We  have  deferibed  (fee  Balance) 

Mr  Graveiande’s  as  one  of  the  mofl  convenient  of  any*. 

His  contrivance  for  obferving  the  f rations  of  a  grain  is 
extremely  ingenious  and  expeditions,  efpecially  for  de* 
telling  the  effe£l  of  vifeidity. 

The  hydrometer,  or  aecometer,  is  another  indrument 
for  afeertaining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fluids.  This  very 
pretty  indrument  is  the  invention  of  a  lady,  as  eminent 
for  intelledlual  accomplifhments  as  fhe  was  admired  for 
her  beauty.  Hypatia,  the  learned  daughter  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  mathematician  Theon  of  Alexandria,  became  16 
eminent  for  her  mathematical  knowledge,  that  fhe  was 
made  public  profeffor  of  the  fcience  in  the  fird  fchool 
in  the  world.  She  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  works 
of  Apollonius  and  of  Diophantus,  and  compofed  As¬ 
tronomical  Tables ;  all  of  which  are  loll.  Thefe  rare 

accora* 
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Specific  accompliihments,  however,  could  not  fave  her  from 
k  *  the  fury  of  the  fanatics  of  Alexandria,  who  cut  her 
in  pieces  for  having  taken  an  offenfive  part  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  governor  and  patriarch. — We  have 
deferibed  fome  of  the  nod  approved  of  thefe  inftru- 
ments  in  the  article  Hydrometer,  and  (hall  in  this 
place  make  a  few  obfervations  on  the  principles  of  their 
conftrudlion,  not  as  they  arc  ufuallv  made,  accommodated 
to  the  examination  of  paiticular  liquors,  but  as  indica¬ 
tors  of  pure  fpecific  gravity.  And  we  mull  premife, 
that  this  would,  for  many  reafons,  be  the  bed  way  of 
conftru£ting  them.  The  very  ingenious  contrivances 
for  accommodating  them  to  particular  purpofes  are  un¬ 
avoidably  attended  with  many  fources  of  error,  both  in 
their  adjuftment  by  the  maker  and  in  their  ufe  ;  and 
all  that  is  gained  by  a  very  expenfive  inftrument  is  the 
faving  the  trouble  of  infpe&ing  a  table.  A  fimple 
fcale  of  fpecific  gravity  would  expofe  to  no  error  in 
conftru£tion,  becaufe  all  the  weights  but  one,  or  all  the 
points  of  the  fcalc  but  one,  are  to  be  obtained  by  cal¬ 
culation,  which  is  incomparably  more  exa£l  than  any 
manual  operation,  and  the  table  can  always  be  more 
exa&  than  any  complex  obfervation.  But  a  ftill  greater 
advantage  is,  that  the  inftruments  would  by  this  means 
be  fitted  for  examining  all  liquors  whatever,  whereas  at 
prefent  they  are  almoft  ufelefs  for  any  but  the  one  for 
which  they  are  conftru&ed. 

Hydrometers  are  of  two  kinds.  The  mod  fimple 
and  the  mod  delicate  are  juft  a  fubftitute  for  the  hy- 
pjate  droftatical  balance.  They  confift  of  a  ball  (or  rather 
^cccexxn.  an  egg  or  pear-fnaped  vefiel,  which  moves  more  eafily 
through  the  fluid)  A  (fig.  1.)  having  a  foot  pro¬ 
jecting  down  from  it,  terminated  by  another  ball  B, 
and  a  fiender  ftalk  or  ware  above,  carrying  a  little  difh 
C.  The  whole  is  made  fo  light  as  to  float  in  the  light- 
eft  fluid  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  fuch  as  vitriolic  or 
muriatic  aether,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  only  0,73. 
This’  number  fhould  be  marked  on  the  difh,  indicating 
that  this  is  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  fluid  in  which 
the  inftrument  floats,  finking  to  the  point  D  of  the 
ftem.  The  ball  B  is  made  heavy,  and  the  foot  is  of 
fome  length,  that  the  inftrument  may  have  liability, 
and  fwim  ere&,  even  if  ronfiderably  loaded  above  ; 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it  mud  be  made  very  round, 
-Otherwife  it  will  lean  to  a  fide.  When  put  into  a  heavier 
liquor,  its  buoyancy  will  caufe  it  to  float  with  a  part 
of  the  ball  above  the  furface.  Weights  are  now  put 
into  the  fcale  C,  till  the  inftrument  fink  to  D.  The 
weight  put  into  the  fcale,  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
inftrument,  is  the  weight  of  the  difplaccd  fluid.  This, 
compared  with  the  weight  of  the  whole  when  the  in¬ 
ftrument  is  iwimming  in  pure  water,  gives  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  fluid.  All  trouble  of  calculation  may 
be  avoided  by  marking  the  weights  with  fuch  num¬ 
bers  as  fliall  indicate  the  fpecific  gravity  at  once. 
Thus  having  loaded  the  inftrument  fo  as  to  fink  it  to 
X)  in  pure  water,  call  the  whole  weight  1 000  ,*  then 
weigh  the  inftrument  itfelf,  and  fay,  “  as  the  weight 
when  fwimming  in  water  is  to  its  prefent  weight,  fo  is 
1000  to  a  4th  proportional.”  This  is  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  liquor  which  would  float  the  unloaded  in¬ 
ftrument.  Suppofe  this  to  be  730.  The  hydrome¬ 
ter  would  juft  float  in  muriatic  tether,  and  this  fhould 
be  marked  on  the  fide.  Now  make  a  fet  of  fmall 


weights,  and  mark  them,  not  by  their  weights  in  grains,  Specific 
but  in  fuch  units  that  270  of  them  fhall  be  equal  to  the  t Grav>T» 
weight  which  fits  the  inftrument  for  pure  water. 

Suppofe  that,  in  order  to  float  this  inftrument  in  a 
certain  brandy,  there  are  required  1S6  in  thefe  fmall 
weights.  This  added  to  730  gives  916  for  the  fpecific 
gravity,  and  fhows  it  to  be  precifcly  excife  proof  fpi- 
rit.  Nine  weights,  viz.  256,  128,  64,  32,  16,  8,  4, 

2,  1,  will  fuffice  for  all  liquors  from  aether  to  the 
flrongeft  worts.  And  that  the  trouble  in  changing 
the  weights  may  be  greatly  leffened,  let  a  few  circles 
a,  by  Cy  dy  €y  be  marked  011  the  top  of  the  ball.  When  vve 
fee  it  float  unloaded  at  the  circle  C  for  inftance,  we  know 
it  will  require  at  lead  1 78  to  fink  it  to  D  thaton  the  Item. 

If  the  weights  to  be  added  above  are  confiderable, 
it  raifes  the  centre  of  gravity  fo  much,  that  a  fmall  want 
of  equilibrium,  by  laying  the  weights  on  one  fide,  will 
produce  a  great  inclination  of  the  inftrument,  which  is 
unfightly.  Inftead  therefore  of  making  them  loofe 
weights,  it  is  proper  to  make  them  round  plates,  with  a 
fmall  hole  in  the  middle,  to  go  on  a  pin  in  the  middle 
of  the  fcale.  rI  his  will  keep  the  inftrument  always  up¬ 
right.  But  unlefs  the  hydrometer  is  of  a  confiderable 
fize,  it  can  hardly  be  made  fo  as  to  extend  from  the 
lighted  to  the  heavieft  fluid  which  we  may  have  oc- 
cafion  to  examine,  even  though  we  except  mercury. 

Some  of  the  mineral  acids  are  confiderably  more  than 
twice  the  weight  of  aether.  When  there  is  fuch  a 
load  at  top,  the  hydrometer  is  very  apt  to  overfet,  and 
inclines  with  the  fmalleil  want  of  equilibrium.  Great 
fize  is  inconvenient  even  to  the  philofopher,  becaufe  it 
is  not  always  in  his  power  to  operate  on  a  quantity  of 
fluid  fufficient  to  float  the  inftrument.  Therefore  two, 
or  perhaps  three,  are  neceffary  for  general  examina¬ 
tion.  One  may  reach  from  aether  to  water ;  another 
may  ferve  for  all  liquors  of  a  fpecific  gravity  between 
1  and  i4- ;  and  the  third,  for  the  mineral  acids,  may  reach 
from  this  to  2.  If  each  of  thefe  be  about  two  folid 
inches  in  capacity,  we  may  eafily  and  expeditioufly  de¬ 
termine  the  fpecific  gravity  within  one  ten  thoufandth 
part  of  the  truth  :  and  this  is  precifion  enough  for  mod 
purpofes  of  fcience  or  bufinefs. 

The  chief  queftioas  are,  1 .  To  ascertain  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  an  unknown  fluid.  This  needs  no  farther 
explanation.  2 ;  To  afeertain  the  proportion  of  two 
fluids  which  are  known  to  be  in  a  mixture.  This  is 
done  by  difeovering  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  mixture 
by  means  of  the  hydrometer,  and  then  deducing  the 
proportion  from  a  comparifon  of  this  with  the  fpe¬ 
cific  gravities  of  the  ingredients. 

In  this  mode  of  examination  the  bulk  is  always  the 
fame  ;  for  the  hydrometer  is  immerged  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  fluids  to  the  fame  depth.  Now  if  an  inch,  for 
example,  of  this  bulk  is  made  up  of  the  heavieft  fluid, 
there  is  an  inch  wanting  of  the  lighteft ;  and  the  ' 
change  made  in  the  weight  of  the  mixture  is  the 
dTrference  between  the  weight  of  an  inch  of  the  hea¬ 
vieft  and  of  an  inch  of  the  lighteft  ingredients.  The 
number  of  inches  therefore  of  the  heavieft  fluid  is 
proportional  to  the  addition  made  to  the  weight  of 
the  mixture.  Therefore  let  B  and  b  be  the  bulks  of 
the  heavieft  and  lighteft  fluids  in  the  bulk  £  of  the 
mixture ;  and  let  D,  dy  and  J  be  the  denlities,  or  the 
weights*  or  the  fpecific  gravities  (for  they  are  in  one 
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ratio)  of  the  fluid,  the  light  fluid,  and  the  mix- 
^  ture  (their  bulk  being  that  of  the  hydrometer).  We 
have  /s  =  B+£.  The  addition  which  would  have  been 
made  to  the  bulk  £,  if  the  lighted:  fluid  were  changed 
entirely  for  the  heavieft,  would  be  D—  d;  and  the 
change  which  is  really  made  is  ^ — - d .  Therefore 
/? :  — d :  S — d.  For  fimilar  reafons  we  fhould  have 

0  :  B=:D  —  d :  D  ^  ;  or,  in  words,  “  the  difference  be» 
tween  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  two  fluids ,  is  to  the  differ - 
CTice  between  the Jperfic  gravities  of  the  mixture  and  of  the 
Ughtefl  fluid,  as  the  bulk  of  the  whole  to  the  bulk  of  the 
bsavifl  contained  in  the  mixture  and  «  the  difference  of 
the  fpecfzc  gravities  of  the  two  f  aids,  is  to  the  difference  of 
the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  mixture  and  of  the  heav’efl fluids + 
as  the  bulk  of  7he  whole  to  that  of  the  Ughtefl  contained  in 
the  mixture •”  I  his  is  the  form  in  which  the  ordinary 

bufinefs  or  liie  requires  the  anfwer  to  be  exprefied,  he- 
caufe  we  generally  reckon  the  quantity  ot  liquors  by 
bulk,  in  gallons,  pints,  quarts.  But  it  would  have 
been  equally  eafy  to  have  obtained  the  anfwer  in  pounds 
and  ounces  ;  or  it  may  be  had  from  their  bulks,  fince  we 
know  their  fpecific  gravities. 

The  hydrometer  more  commonly  ufed  is  the  ancient 
one  of  Hypatia,  confiding  of  a  ball.  A  (fig.  2.), 
made  fleady  by  an  addition  B,  below  it  like  the  former, 
but  having  a  long  ftem  CF  above.  It  is  fo  loaded 
that  it  finks  to  the  top  F  of  the  Item  in  the  lighted: 
of  all  the  fluids  which  we  propofe  to  mcafure  with  it, 
and  to  fink  only  to  C  in  the  heaviefl.  In  a  fluid  of 
intermediate  fpecific  gravity  it  will  fink  to  fome  point 
between  C  and  F. 

In  this  form  of  the  hydrometer  the  weight  is  al¬ 
ways  the  fame,  and  the  immediate  information  given 
by  the  inflrument  is  that  of  different  bulks  with  equal 
weight.  Becaufe  the  indrument  finks  till  the  bulk  of 
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ftmment  floats  in  pure  water  fhould  be  marked  rooo,  S^eflfe 
and  thole  above  it  999,  998,  997,  &c.  ;  and  thofe  be-  Gravity, 
low  the  water  mark  mull  be  numbered  1001,  1002,  ' - 

lr°i*  ^c'  _S.uch  a  fcale  wiH  he  a  very  appofite  pifture 
of  the  denfities  of  fluids,  for  the  dep.fity  or  vicinity  of 
the  divifions  will  be  precifely  fimilar  to  the  denfitv  of 
the  fluids.  Each  interval  is  a  bulk  of  fluid  of  the 
fame  weignt.  If  the  whole  inflrument  were  drawn 
oilt  into  wire  of  the  fize  of  the  ftem,  the  length  from 
the  water  mark  would  be  1000. 

Such  are  the  rules  by  which  the  fcale  mud  be  divi. 
ded.  but  there  mufl  be  fomc  points  of  it  determined 
by  experiment,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  take  them  as 
remote  from  each  other  as  poflible.  For  this  purpofe 

the  inflrument  be  accurately  marked  at  the  point  v 


let 


vvheic  it  Hands,  in  two  fluids,  differing  as  much  111  fpt. 
cihe  gravity  as  the  inflrument  will  admit.  Let  it  alf® 
be  marked  where  it  Hands  in  water.  Then  determine 
with  the  utmoft  precifion  the  fpecific  gravities  of  thefe 
fluids,  and  put  their  values  at  the  correfponding  points 
of  the  fcale.  Then  the  intermediate  points  of  the  fcale 
mult  be  computed  for  the  different  intervening  fpecific 
gravities,  or  it  mufl  be  divided  from  a  pattern  fcale  of 
harmonic  progreffionals  in  a  way  well  known  to  the 
mathematical  lnflrument-makers.  If  the  fpecific  ora- 
vities  have  been  accurately  determined,  the  value  jSo> 
will  be  found  to  fall  precifely  in  the  water  mark.  If 
we  attempt  the  dtvifion  entirely  by  experiment,  bv 
making  a  number  of  fluids  of  different  fpecific  gravi. 

and  f11*1"*  the  as  it  Hands  in  them,  we 
mail  hnd  the  divifions  turn  out  very  anomalous.  This 
is  however  the  way  ufually  praililed  ;  and  there  are  few 
hydrometers,  even  from  the  befl  maker,  that  hold  true 
to  a  Angle  divifion  or  two.  Yet  the  method  by  compu¬ 
tation  is  not  more  troublefome;  and  one  fcale  of  liarmo- 


,v  Vr  i  ifl  *  1  |  ,  ,  ,  ,  i .  dUU1‘ 15  raore  troubieiome;  and  one  fcale  of  liarmo- 

the  displaced  fluid  equals  it  in  weight,  and  the  add.-  nic  progrefflonals  will  ferve  to  divide  every  ftem  thai 
tions  to  the  difplaced  fluid  are  al  made  bv  the  Aem.  nffpm  w-  ™ — r  r  ,  J  mac 


tiops  to  the  difplaced  fluid  are  all  made  by  the  flem, 
it  is  evident  that  equal  bulks  of  the  flem  indicate  equal 
additions  of  volume.  Thus  the  flem  becomes  a  fcale 
of  bulks  to  the  fame  weight. 

The  only  form  in  which  the  flem  can  be  made  with 
fufficient  accuracy  is  cylindrical  or  prifmatical.  Such 
a  Rem  may  be  made  in  the  mod  accurate  manner  by 
wire-drawing,  that  is,  palling  it  through  a  hole  made  in 
a  hardened  deel  plate.  If  fuch  a  flem  be  divided  into 
equal  parts,  it  becomes  a  fcale  of  bulks  in  arithmetical 
progreflion.  This  is  the  eafied  and  mod  natural  divi¬ 
fion  of  the  fcale;  but  ic  will  not  indicate  denfities, 
fpecific  gravities,  or  weights  of  the  fame  bulk  in  arith¬ 
metical  progreflion.  The  fpecific  gravity  is  as  the  weight 
divided  by  the  bulk.  Now  a  feries  of  divifors  (the 
bulks),  in  arithmetical  progreflion,  applied  to  the  fame 
dividend  (the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  hydrometer  as  it 
floats  in  water),  will  not  give  a  feries  of  quotients  (the 
fpecific  gravities)  in  arithmetical  progreflion  :  they 
will  be  in  what  is  called  harmonic  progrffion,  their 
differences  continually  diminifhing.  This  will  appear 
even  when  phyfically  confidered.  When  the  hydro¬ 
meter  finks  a  tenth  of  an  inch  near  the  top  of  the  flem, 


offers  We  may  make  ufe  of  a  fcale  of  equal  parts 
for  the  ftem,  with  the  affiftancc  of  two  little  tables 
One  of  thefe  contains  the  ipecific  gravities  in  harmonic 
progreflion,  correfponding  to  the  arithmetical  fcale  of 
buks  on  the  flem  of  the  hydrometer ;  the  other  con¬ 
tains  the  divifions  and  fractions  of  a  divifion  of  the  fcale 
of  bulks,  which  eorrefpond  to  an  arithmetical  fcale  of 
fpecific  gravities.  We  believe  this  to  be  the  bed  me¬ 
thod  of  all  1  he  fcale  of  equal  parts  on  the  flem  is  fo 
eafily  made,  and  the  little  table  is  fo  eafily  infpe&ed 
that  it  has  every  advantage  of  accuracy  and  difpatch’ 
and  it  gives,  by  the  way,  an  amufing  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  bulks  and  denfities. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  a  fcale  extending  from- 
the  hghteft  to  the  heavieft  fluid.  But  unlefs  it  be  of 
a  very  inconvenient  length,  the  divifions  mull  be  very 
minute.  Moreover,  when'the  bulk  of  the  item  bears  a- 
great  proportion  to  that  of  the  body,  the  inftrument- 
does  not  iwim  fleady  ;  it  is  therefore  proper  to  limit 
the  range  of  the  inftrument  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
of  the  fir  11  kind.  A  range  from  the  denlity  of  ather 
to  that  of  water  may  be  very  well  executed  in  an  in¬ 
ftrument  ef  very  moderate  fize,  and  two  others  will  do 


it  difplaccs  one  tenth  of  an  inch  of  a  light  fluid,  com!  for  all  the  heavier  liquors  -’^r  Tn  e^l  ran?*  ™11  ^ 
pared  with  that  difplaced  by  it  when  it  is  floating  with  other  denfities  as  ma/foit  the  ufual  occupations  of  the 
all  the  ftem  above  the  furface.  In  order  therefore  that  experimenter.  ^ 

?f  thf  ftem  Tl  lndicate/5ual  rc]}anges  “f  To  avo!d  the  inconveniences  of  a  hydrometer  with 
fpecific  gravity,  they  mull  be  in  a  feries  of  harmonic  a  very  long  and  flender  ftem,  or  the  neceffitv  «r  f,, 

progreffionals  mcreafing.  The  point  at  which  the  in.  a  feries  ef  them,  a  third  fort  has  been  contrived?  m, 

t  which 
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Specific  which  the  principle  of  both  arc  combined.  Suppofe  ment  is  extended  to  a  great  range  of  fpecific  gravities,  Specific 
ra^lty*  a  hydrometer  with  a  ftem,  whofe  bulk  is  T^th  of  that  do  not  increafe  by  equal  quantities.  Each  difference  is  GravitV* 
of  the  ball,  and  that  it  finks  in  tether  to  the  top  of  the  the  weight  of  the  liquor  difplaced  by  the  graduated  <~^ — " 
flem  ;  it  is  evident  that  in  a  fluid  which  is  TStl-i  heavier,  flem  of  the.  inftrument  when  it  is  funk  to  the  top  of 
the  whole  flem  will  emerge  ;  for  the  bulk  of  the  dif-  the  fcale.  It  is  a  determined  aliquot  part  of  the  whole 
•placed  fluid  is  now  -—th  of  the  whole  kfs,  and  the  weight  weight  of  the  inftrument  fo  loaded,  (in  our  example  it 
is  the  fame  as  before,  and  therefore  the  fpecific  gravity  is  always  xSth  of  it).  It  increafes  therefore  in  the  fame 
is  Voth  greater.  proportion  with  the  preceding  weight  of  the  loaded 

Thus  we  have  obtained  a  hydrometer  which  will  indi-  inftrument.  In  fhort,  both  the  fucceffive  additions,  and 


cate,  by  means  of  divifions  marked  on  the  ftem,  all 
fpecific  gravities  from  0,73  to  0,803  ;  for  0,803 
r^th  greater  than  0,73.  Thefe  divifions  mull  be  made  in 
Larmonic  progrefiion,  as  before  dire&ed  for  an  entire 
fcale,  placing  0,73  at  the  top  of  the  ftem  and  0,803 
at  the  bottom. 

When  it  floats  at  the  loweft  divifion,  a  weight  may 
be  put  on  the  top  of  the  ftem,  which  will  again  fink  it 
to  the  top.  This  weight  muft  evidently  be  0,073,  or 
*^tn  of  the  weight  of  the  fluid  difplaced  by  the  unloaded 
inftrument.  The  hydrometer,  thus  loaded,  indicates 
the  fame  fpecific  gravity,  by  the  top  of  the  ftem,  that 
the  unloaded  inftrument  indicates  by  the  loweft  divi- 
•fion.  Therefore,  "when  loaded,  it  will  indicate  another 
feries  of  fpecific  gravities,  from  0,803  to  0,8833 
(  =  0,803  +  0,0803),  and  will  float  in  a  liquor  of  the 
fpecific  gravity  0,8833  with  the  whole  flem  above  the 
furface. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  take  off  this  weight,  and 
put  on  0,080,3, hydrometer  to  the 
top  of  the  ftem  ;  and  with  this  new  weight  it  will 
indicate  another  feries  of  fpecific  gravities  from  0,8833 
to  0,97163  (=0,8833-1-0,08833).  And,  in  the 
fame  manner,  a  third  weight  =  08833  will  again  fink 
it  to  the  top  of  the  ftem,  and  fit  it  for  another  feries 
of  fpecific  gravities  up  to  1,068793.  And  thus,  with 
three  weights,  we  have  procured  a  hydrometer  fitted 
for  all  liquors  from  aether  to  a  wort  for  a  ma’t  liquor  of 
two  barrels  per  quarter.  Another  weight,  in  the  fame 
progrefiion,  will  extend  the  inftrument  to  the  ftrongeft 
wort  that  is  brewed. 

This  is  a  very  commodious  form  of  the  inftrument, 
and  is  now  in  very  general  ufe  for  examining  fpirituous 
liquors,  worts,  ales,  brines,  and  many  fueh  articles  of 
commerce.  But  the  divifions  of  the  fcale  are  general¬ 
ly  adapted  to  the  queftions  which  na  urally  occur  in  the 
Bufinef .  Thus,  in  the  commerce  of  ftrong  liquors, 
it  is  ufualto  eftimate  the  article  by  the  quantity  of  fpi^ 
rit  of  a  certain  ftrength  which  the  liquor  contains  — 
This  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  call  proof  fpirit,  and 
it  is  fuch  that  a  wine  gallon  weighs  7  pounds  1  2  ounces; 
and  it  is  by  this  ftrength  that  th  excife  duties  are  levied. 
Therefore  the  divifions  on  ihe  fcale,  and  the  weights 
which  connect  the  fucceffive  repetitions  of  the  fcale,  are 
made  to  exprefs  at  once  the  number  of  gallons  or  parts 
of  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirits  contained  in  a  gallon  of  the 
liquor.  Such  inftruments  fave  all  trouble  of  calcula¬ 
tion  to  the  excifeman  or  dealer  ;  but  they  limit  the 
ufe  of  a  very  delicate  and  expenfive  inftrument  .to  a 
very  narrow  employment.  It  would  be  much  better  to 
.adhere  to  the  expreflion  either  of  fpecific  gravity  or  of 
bulk  ;  and  then  a  very  fmall  table,  which  could  be 
comprifed  in  the  fmalleft  cafe  for  the  i nil  rum ent,  might 
jendeer  ti  applicable  to  every  kind  of  fluid. 

The  reader  cannot  but  have  obferved  that  the  fuc- 
ceflive  weights,  by  which  the  fhort  fcale  of  the  inftru- 


the  whole  weights  of  the  loaded  inftrument,  are  quan¬ 
tities  in  geometrical  progrefiion  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  divifions  on  the  fcale,  it  they  correfpond  to  equal 
differences  of  fpecific  gravity,  muft  alfo  be  unequal. — 
This  is  not  fufficiently  attended  to  by  themakers ;  and 
they  commit  an  error  here,  which  is  very  confiderable 
when  the  whole  range  of  the  inftrument  is  great.  For 
the  value  of  one  divifion  of  the  fcale,  when  the  largeft 
weight  is  on,  is  as  much  greater  than  its  value, 
when  the  infirument  is  not  loaded  at  all,  as  the  full 
loaded  inftrument  is  heavier  than  the  inftrument  unload* 
ed.  No  manner  whatever  of  dividing  the  fcale  will 
correfpond  to  equal  differences  of  fpecific  gravity  through 
the  whole  range  with  different  weights  ;  but  if  the 
divifions  aie  made  to  indicate  equal  proportions  of  gra¬ 
vity  when  the  inftrument  is  ufed  without  a  weight,  they 
will  indicate  equal  proportions  throughout.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  what  we  have  been  juft  now  faying  ;  for  the 
proportion  of  the  fpecific  gravities  correfponding  to 
any  two  immediately  fucceeding  weights  is  always  the 
fame. 

The  beft  way,  therefore,  of  conftru&ing  the  infirm 
ment,  fo  that  the  fame  divifions  of  the  fcale  may  be  ac¬ 
curate  in  all  its  fucceffive  repetitions  with  the  diffe>ent 
weights,  is  to  make  thefe  divifions  in  geometrical  pro- 
greffion.  The  correfponding  fpecific  gravities  wifi  al-  % 
fo  be  in  geometric  proportion-  Thefe  being  all  inferted 
in  a  table,  we  obtain  them  with  no  more  trouble  than 
by  infpe&ing  the  fcale  which  ufually  accompanies  the 
hydrometer.  This  table  is  of  the  moft  eafy  conftruc- 
tion  ;  for  the  ratio  of  the  fucceffive  bulks  and  fpecific 
gravities  being  all  equal,  the  differences  of  the  logarithms 
are  equal. 

This  will  be  illuftrated  by  applying  it  to  the  exam¬ 
ple  already  given  of  a  hydrometer  extending  from  0,73 
to  1,068793  with  three  weights.  This  gives  four  re¬ 
petitions  of  the  fcale  on  the  ftem.  Suppofe  this  fcale 
divided  into  10  parts,  we  have  40  fpecific  gravities. — 
Let  thefe  be  indicated  bv  the  numbers  o,  1*2,3,  &c.  to 
40.  The  mark  o  is  affixed  to  the  top  of  the  ftem,  and  the 
divifions  downwards  are  marked  1,  2,  3,  &c.  the  loweft 
being  10.  Thefe  divifions  are  eafily  determined.  The 
ftem,  which  we  may  fuppofe  5  inches  long,  was  fuppofed 
to  be  x\th  of  the  capacity  of  the  ball.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  confidered  as  the  extremity  of  a  rod  of  11  times 
its  length,  or  55  inches  ;  and  we  muft  find  nine  mean 
proportionals  between  50  and  55  inches.  .Subtract 
each  of  thefe  from  55  inches,  and  the  remainders  are 
the  diftances  of  the  points  of  divifion  from  o,  the  top 
of  the  fcale.  The  fmalleft  weight  is  marked  10,  the 
next  20,  and  the  third  30.  If  the  inftrument  loaded 
with  the  weight  20  finks  in  feme  liquor  to  the  mark 
7,  it  indicates  the  fpecific  gravity  27,  that  is,  the  27th 
of  40  mean  proportionals  between  0,73  and  1,068793, 
or  0,944242.  To  obtain  all  thefe  intermediate  fpecific 
gravities,  we  have  only  to  futyraft  9.8633229,  the  lo- 
8  garithm 
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Spinoza,  which  God  has  of  the  human  body  as  actually  exiftingj 
that  this  idea  of  the  body,  and  the  body  Itfelf,  are  one 
and  the  fame  thing  ;  and  that  thinking  and  extended 
fubftances  are  in  reality  but  one  and  the  fame  fubftance, 
which  is  fometimes  comprehended  under  one  attribute 
*  Prop.  vli.  ©f  the  Deity,  and  fometimes  under  another*, 
sun.  xxi.  Jf  this  impious  jargon  be  not  Atheifm,  or  as  it  has 
Part  a.  been  fometimes  called  Pantheifm,  we  know  not  what  it 

is  (fee  Pantheism).  According  to  Spinoza,  there  is 
but  one  fubftance,  which  is  extended,  infinite,  and  in- 
divifible.  That  fubftance  indeed  he  calls  God  ;  but  he 

I  labours  to  prove  that  it  is  corporeal  ;  that  there  is  no 

difference  between  mind  and  matter  ;  that  both  are  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  Deity  varioufly  confidered ;  that  the  hu¬ 
man  foul  is  a  part  of  the  intellect  of  God  ;  that  the 
fame  foul  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  the  human  body ; 

I  that  this  idea  of  the  body,  and  the  body  itfelf,  are  one 

and  the  fame  thing  ;  that  God  could  not  exift,  or  be 
conceived,  were  the  vifible  univerfe  annihilated  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  vifible  univerfe  is  either  the  one  fub¬ 
ftance,  or  at  lead  an  eflential  attribute  or  modification 
of  that  fubftance.  He  fometimes  indeed  fpeaks  of  the 
power  of  this  fubftance;  but  when  he  comes'  to  explain 
himfelf,  we  find  that  by  power  he  means  nothing  but 
\  Prop.  blind  neceflity  J  ;  and  though  he  frequently  talks  of 
xxxiii.  Part  the  wifdom  of  God,  he  feems  to  make  ufe  of  the  word 
* '  without  meaning.  This  we  think  evident  from  the 

long  appendix  to  his  36th  propofition  ;  in  which  he 
labours  to  prove  that  the  notion  of  final  caufes  is  an  idle 
figment  of  the  imagination,  fince,  according  to  him, 
nothing  but  the  prejudices  of  education  could  have  led 
men  to  fancy  that  there  is  any  real  diftin&ion  between 
good  and  evil,  merit  and  demerit,  praife  and  reproach ,  or¬ 
der  and  confufion  ;  that  eyes  were  given  them  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  fee  ;  teeth  for  the  purpofe  of  chew¬ 
ing  their  food  ;  herbs  and  animals  for  the  matter  of  that 
food  ;  that  the  fun  was  formed  to  give  light ,  or  the  ocean 
to  nourifh  f floes.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  impoflible  to  dif- 
cover  wifdom  in  the  operations  of  his  one  Julflance;  fince, 
in  common  apprehenfion,  it  is  the  very  cbaraCteriftic  of 
folly  to  aCt  without  any  end  in  view. 

Such  are  the  reveries  of  that  writer,  whofc  works  a 
German  philofopher  of  fome  name  has  lately  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  public,  as  calculated  to  convey  to  the 
mind  more  juft  and  inblime  conceptions  of  God  than 
are  to  be  found  in  moft  other  fyftems.  The  recommen¬ 
dation  has  had  its  efFedL  A  literary  journalift  of  our 
own,  reviewing  the  volume  in  which  it  is  given,  feels  a 
peculiar  fatisfadlion  from  the  difeovery  that  Spinoza, 
indead  of  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and 
religion,  was  indeed  their  warmeft  friend  ;  and  pioufty 
hopes  that  we  fhall  become  more  cautious  not  to  fuffer 
ourfelves  to  be  deceived  by  empty  names,  which  thofe 
who  cannot  reafon  (Sir  Ifaac  Newton  and  Dr  Clarke 
perhaps)  give  to  thofe  who  can  (Hobbes,  we  fuppofe, 
and  Spinoza).  But  though  we  have  the  honour  to 
think  on  this  queftion  with  our  illuftrious  countrymen, 
we  have  no  defire  to  depidt  Spinoza  as  a  reprobate ,  which 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 


the  critic  fays  has  often  been  done  by  ignorance  and  Spinoza 
enthuliafm.  We  admit  that  his  condudl  in  adfive  life  !L 
was  irreproachable  ;  and  for  his  fpeculative  opinions,  he  , 
muft  ftand  or  fall  to  his  own  Mafter.  His  Ethics  ap¬ 
pear  to  11s  indeed  a  fyftem  fhockingly  impious  ;  and  in 
the  tradl  in  titled  Politica,  power  and  right  are  con* 
founded  as  in  the  former  volume  ;  but  in  the  treatife 
De  Intellectus  Emendatione,  are  fcattered  many 
precepts  of  practical  wifdom,  as  well  as  fome  judicious 
rules  for  conducing  philofophical  mveftigation ;  and  we 
only  regret,  that  the  reader  muft  wade  to  them  through 
pages  of  fatalifm,  fcepticifm,  and  palpable  contradic¬ 
tions.  His  Compendium  Grammatices  Lingua  IIebraa9 
though  left  imperfedt,  appears  to  have  fo  much  merit, 
that  it  is  to  be  wifhed  he  had  fulfilled  his  intention  of 
writing  a  philofophical  grammar  of  that  language,  in- 
ftead  of  wafting  his  time  on  abftrufe  fpeculations,  which, 
though  they  feem  not  to  have  been  injurious  to  hi3  own 
virtue,  are  certainly  not  calculated  to  promote  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  others,  or  to  increafe  the  fum  of  human  happi- 
nefs. 

SPIR/EA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  icofandria,  and  to  the  order  of pen?a- 
gynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
26th  order,  Pomace a,  The  calyx  is  quinquefid  ;  there 
are  five  petals;  and  the  caplule  is  polyipermous.  There 
are  18  fpecies  ;  of  which  two  only  are  Britifh,  the  fili- 
pendula  and  ulmaria.  1 .  Phe JUipendu/a,  dropwort,  has 
pinnated  leaves ;  the  leaflets  are  ferrated  ;  the  ftalk  is 
herbaceous,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  terminated 
with  a  loofe  umbel  of  white  flowers,  often  tinged  with 
red.  The  petals  are  generally  fix,  and  the  fegments  of 
the  calyx  are  reflexed :  the  ftamina  are  30  or  more; 
the  germina  12  or  upwards.  It  grows  in  mountainous 
paftures.  2.  The  ulmaria,  meadow-fweet.  The  leaves 
have  only  two  or  three  pair  of  pinnae,  with  a  few  fmal- 
ler  ones  intermixed  ;  the  extreme  one  being  larger  than 
the  reft,  and  divided  into  three  lobes.  The  *calyx  is 
reddifh  ;  the  petals  white,  and  the  number  of  capfules 
from  fix  to  ten  twifted  in  a  fpiral.  The  tuberous  pea, 
like  roots  of  the  filipendula  dried  and  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der,  have  been  ufed  inftead  of  bread  in  times  of  lcar- 
city.  Hogs  are  very  fond  of  thefe  roots.  Cows,  goats, 
ftieep,  and  fvvine,  eat  the  plant ;  but  horfes  refufe  it. 

The  flowers  of  the  ulmaria  have  a  fragrant  feent,  which 
rifes  in  diftillation.  1  lie  whole  plant  indeed  is  extreme¬ 
ly  fragrant,  fo  that  the  common  people  of  Sweden 
ftrew  their  floors  with  it  on  holidays.  It  has  alfo  an 
aftringent  quality,  and  has  been  found  ufeful  in  dyfen- 
teries,  ruptures,  and  in  tanning  of  leather. 

#  SPIRAL,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line  of  the,, circular 
kind,  which  in  its  progrefs  recedes  from  its  centre. 

SPIRE,  in  architecture,  wns  ufed  by  the  ancients 
for  the  bafe  of  a  column,  and  fometimes  for  the  aftragal 
or  tore  ;  but  among  the  moderns  it  denotes  a  lleeple 
that  continually  diminilhes  as  it  afeends,  whether  coni¬ 
cally  or  pyramidally. 

SPIRIT,  in  metaphyfites,  an  incorporeal  being  or 
4  T  intelligence  ; 


Lumanam  hoc  vel  illud  percipere,  nihil  aliud  dieimus  quam  quod  Deus,  non  quatenus  infinitus  eft,  fed  quatenus 
per  naturam  humanae  mentis  explicatur,  five  quatenus  humans  mentis  eflentiam  conftituit,  hanc  vel  illam  habet 
adeam  :  et  cum  dieimus  Deum  hanc  ve!  illam  ideam  habere,  non  tantum,  quatenus  naturam  humanae  mentis  con¬ 
ftituit ;  fed  quatenus  ftmul  cum  mente  humana  alterius  rei  etiam  habet  ideam.  Coro/,  pop.  xi.  part  2. 
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Spirit  intelligence  ;  Jn  which  fenfe  God  is  faid  to  be  a  fpirit, 

.  II  as  are  angels  and  the  human  foul.  See  Metaphysics, 
Spirituous 

Spirit,  in  chemiftry  and  pharmacy,  a  name  applied 
to  every  volatile  liquid  which  is  not  infipid  like  phlegm 
or  water ;  and  hence  the  diftin&ion  into  acid,  alkaline, 
and  vinous  fpirits.  See  Pharmacy -Index. 

Spirit  cf  Wine.  See  Chemistry-/^*,  Distil¬ 
lation,  and  Pharmacy-//!^. 

SPIRITS,  or  Animal  Spirits.  See  Anatomy, 
Part  V.  n°  136,  and  Physiology,  n°  185. 

SPIRITUAL,  in  general,  foinething  belonging  to 
or  partaking  of  the  nature  of  fpirit.  Sec  Spirit. 

SPIRITUOUS  liquors  have  in  all  nations  been 
confidered  as  a  proper  fubjed  of  heavy  taxation  for  the 
fupport  of  the  Hate.  This  has  naturally  occafioned  a 
nice  examination  of  their  itrength.  It  having  been  at 
laft  found  that  this  was  intimately  conne&ed  with  the 
fpecific  gravity,  this  has  been  examined  with  the  molt 
fcrupulous  attention  to  every  circumftance  which  could 
affea  it,  fo  that  the  duties  might  be  exadly  proportion¬ 
ed  to  the  quantity  of  fpirit  in  any  ftrong  liquor,  inde¬ 
pendent  on  every  other  ciicumftance  of  flavour  or  talle, 
or  other  valued  quality.  The  chemill  at  laft  found 
that  the  bafls  of  all  ftrong  liquors  is  the  fame,  produced 
by  the  vinous  fermentation  of  pure  faccharine  matter 
diflolved  in  water.  He  alfo  found,  that  whether  this 
vegetable  fait  be  taken  as  it  is  fpontaneoufly  formed  in 
the  juices  of  plants  and  fruits,  or  as  it  may  be  formed 
or  extricated  from  farinaceous  fruits  and  roots  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  procefs  of  vegetation,  it  produces  the 
fame  ardent  fpirit,  which  has  always  the  lame  denflty 
in  every  mixture  with  water.  The  minute  portions  of 
aromatic  oils,  which  are  in  fume  degree  inftparable  from 
it,  and  give  it  a  different  flavour  according  to  the  fub- 
ilance  from  which  it  was  obtained,  are  not  found  to 
have  any  fenfible  effedt  on  its  denfity  or  fpecific  gravity. 
'This  feems  very  completely  eftablilhed  in  conlequence 
of  the  unwearied  attempts  of  the  mannfa&urers  to  leflen 
the  duties  payable  on  their  goods  by  mixtures  of  other 
fubftances,  which  would  increafe  their  denfity  without 
making  them  lefs  palatable.  The  vigilance  of  the  re¬ 
venue  officers  was  no  lels  employed  to  detedt  every  fueh 
contrivance.  I11  fhort,  it  is  now  an  acknowledged  point, 
that  the  fpecific  gravity  is  an  accurate  tell  of  the 
fire  ng  th. 

But  though  this  is  true  in  general,  we  cannot  derive 
much  benefit  from  it,  unlefs  we  know  the  precife  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  ftrength  and  the  denfity  of  a  fpiritu- 
ous  liquor.  Do  they  increafe  pari  pajfu ,  or  by  what 
law  are  they  connected  ?  It  was  natural  to  expedt  that 
equal  additions  of  ardent  fpirits  or  alcohol  to  a  given 
quantity  of  water  would  produce  equal  diminutions  of 
denfity.  Areometers  were  accordingly  made  on  this 
principle  above  200  years  ago,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
works  of  Gafpar  Schottus,  Sturmius,  Agricola,  and 
other  old  authors.  But  when  mathematical  phyfics  be¬ 
came  more  generally  known,  this  was  eafily  difeovered 
to  be  erroneous  ;  and  it  was  fhown  (we  think  firft  by 
Mr  Boyle)  that  equal  additions  to  the  fpecific  gravity 
would  be  produced  by  fucceffively  taking  out  of  any 
veflel  a  certain  meafure  of  alcohol  and  replacing  it  with 
an  equal  meafure  of  water.  This  was  the  moft  conve¬ 
nient  difeovery  for  all  parties,  becaufe  then  the  duties 
payable  on  a  calk  of  fpirits  would  be  in  the  exadf  pro. 
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portion  of  the  diminution  of  its  denfity.  But  It  was  Spirituma 
foon  found  by  thofe  who  were  appointed  guardians  of 
the  revenue  that  this  conclufion  was  erroneous,  and  v~,irJ 
that  a  mixture  which  appeared  by  this  rule  to  contain 
35  gallons  of  alcohol,  did  really  contain  35A.  This  they 
found  by  adtually  making  fuch  a  mixture:  18  gallons, 
of  alcohol  mixed  with  18  of  water  produced  only  35 
gallons  of  fpirits.  The  revenue  officers,  finding  that 
this  condenfation  was  moft  remarkable  in  mixtures  of 
equal  parts  of  water  and  the  ftrongeft  fpirits  which  could 
then  be  procured,  determined  to  levy  the  duties  by  this 
mixture  ;  becaufe,  whether  the  fpirituous  liquor  was 
ftronger  or  weaker  than  this,  it  would  appear,  by  its 
fpecific  gravity,  rather  ftronger  than  it  really  was.  This 
fallacious  obfervation,  and  the  fimplicity  of  the  cornpo. 
fition,  which  could  at  all  times  be  made  for  comparifon, 
feem  to  be  the  reafons  for  our  excife  offices  ieledling 
this  mode  of  eftimating  the  ftrength  and  levying  the 
duties.  A  mixture  of  nearly  equal  meafures  of  water 
and  alcohol  is  called  proof  spirit,  and  pays  a  certain 
duty  per  gallon;  and  the  ftrength  of  a  fpirituous  liquor 
is  eftimated  by  the  gallons,  not  of  alcohol,  but  of  proof 
fpirit  which  the  cafk  contains.  But  becaufe  it  might 
be  difficult  to  procure  at  all  times  this  proof  fpirit  for 
comparifon,  fuch  a  mixture  was  made  by  order  of  the 
board  of  excife  :  and  it  was  found,  that  when  fix  gallons 
of  it  was  mixed  with  one  gallon  of  water,  a  wine  gal¬ 
lon  of  the  mixtuie  weighed  7  pounds  13  ounces  avoir¬ 
dupois.  The  board  therefore  declared,  that  the  fpirituous 
liquor  of  which  the  gallon  weighed  7  pounds  1 3  ounces 
fliould  be  reckoned  1  to  6  or  1  in  7  under  proof.  This 
is  but  an  aukward  and  complex  formula ;  it  was  in 
order  to  fuit  matteis  to  a  mode  of  examination  which 
had  by  time  obtained  the  fan&ion  of  the  board.  Mr 
Clarke,  an  ingenious  artifl  of  that  time,  had  made  a 
hydrometer  incomparably  more  exadt  than  any  other* 
and  conflrudted  on  mathematical  principles,  fit  for  com¬ 
putation.  This  had  a  fet  of  weights  correfponding  to 
the  additions  of  water  or  proof  fpirit,  and  the  mixture 
1  to  6  or  1  in  7  was  the  only  one  which  weighed  an 
exadt  number  of  ounces  per  gallon  without  a  fradtion. 

Thus  ftands  the  excife  law;  and  Clarke's  hydrometer 
is  flill  the  inftrument  of  authority,  although  others  have 
been  fince  conftrudled  by  Dicas,  Quin,  and  others, 
which  are  much  more  ingenious  and  convenient.  The 
mathematician  who  examines  DicasY hydrometer,  with 
its  Aiding  fcale,  by  which  it  is  adjufted  to  the  different 
temperatures,  and  points  out  the  condemnations,  will 
perceive  a  beautiful  and  fagacious  combination  of  quan¬ 
tities,  which  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  bring  under 
any  analytical  formula.  Perhaps  Quin’s  may  have  fome 
preference  in  refpedf  of  conveniency  ;  but  facile  inventis 
adder e.  Mr  Dicas’s  was  original. 

As  liaturalifts  became  more  accuftomed  to  exadf  ob¬ 
fervation  in  every  topic  of  inquiry,  the  condenfation 
which  obtains  in  the  mixture  of  different  fubftances  be¬ 
came  more  familiarly  known.  This  evidently  afFedls 
the  prefent  queftion;  and  both  the  excife  and  the  diflillers 
are  interefled  in  its  accurate  decifion.  This  occafioned 
an  application  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  a  moft  fcru¬ 
pulous  examination  of  the  ftrength  of  fpirituous  liquors 
was  made  by  Sir  Charles  Blagdea  and  Mr  Gilpin,  o£ 
which  they  have  given  a  very  particular  account  in  the 
PhilosoehicalTransactions  for  1790  and  1792. 

We  have  taken  notice  of  this  in  the  article  Specific 

gravity, 
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Sipirltnotii  csaVity,  mentioning  fuch  circijmftancss  of  the  refults 
liquor?.  ag  ful'tecj  our  pUrpofes  of  phyfical  difcuffion.  At  pre- 
fent  we  give  the  general  refult  in  the  table  of  fpecific 
gravity,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  fpirituous  liquors, 
affording  the  mofl  exa£  account  of  their  denfity  in 
every  Hate  of  dilution  of  alcolrol  with  water.  And 
as  the  relation  between  the  proportion  of  ingredients 
and  the  denfity  is  peculiar  to  every  fubflance,  fo  that 
fcarcely  any  inference  can  be  made  from  one  to  another, 
the  reader  will  confider  the  tables  here  given  as  charac- 
teriftic  with  refpefl  to  alcohol.  In  all  folution3  of  falts 
we  found  that  the  condenfation  increases  continually  with 
the  dilution,  whereas  it  is  greatefl  when  equal  bulks  of 
water  and  alcohol  are  mixed  :  yet  we  do  not  confider 
this  as  an  exception  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  flrong- 
ell  brine  the  faline  ingredient  bears  but  a  fmall  pro* 
portion  to  the  water — and  when  we  mix  two  folutions, 
the  condenfation  is  greatefl  when  they  are  nearly  equal 
-in  bulk.  But  we  think  ourfelves  entitled  to  infer,  that 
alcohol  is  not  a  dilution  of  a  fubflance  in  a  quantity  of 
water;  but  that  water,  in  a  certain  proportion,  not  very 
diftant  from  what  we  can  produce  by  flow  diflillation, 
is  an  ingredient  of  alcohol,  or  is  one  of  its  component 
parts,  and  not  merely  a  vehicle  or  menflruum.  We 
therefore  imagine  that  proof  fpirit  contains  nearly  equal 
bulks  of  water  and  ardent  fpirits. 

The  great  difficulty  in  this  examination  arofc  from 
the  very  diffimilar  expanfions  of  water  and  alcohol  by 
heat.  This  determined  Sir  Charles  Blagden  to  eflimate 
the  proportions  of  ingredients  by  weight,  and  made  it 
absolutely  neceflaiy  to  give  a  fcale  of  fpecific  gravity  and 
ftrength  for  every  temperature.  For  it  mull  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  queftion  (whether  in  commerce  or  philofo- 
phy)  always  is,  £<  How  many  gallons  of  alcohol  and  of 
water,  taken  juft  now  and  mixed  together,  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  hundred  gallons  of  the  fpirit  we  are  exami¬ 
ning  The  proportion  of  thefe  two  will  be  different 
according  to  the  temperature  of  both.  As  many  mix¬ 
tures  therefore  mull  have  been  made  in  each  proportion 
as  there  were  temperatures  confidered  ;  but  by  taking 
the  ingredients  by  weight,  and  examining  the  denfity 
of  the  compound  in  one  temperature,  it  is  then  heated 
and  cooled,  and  its  change  of  denfity  obferved.  Calcu¬ 
lation  then  can  tell  us  the  change  in  the  proportion  of 
the  bulks  or  numbers  of  gallons  in  the  mixture,  by 
means  of  a  previous  table  fhowing  the  expanfions  of 
water  and  of  alcohol. 

The  alcohol  felecled  for  this  examination  had  the 
fpecific  gravity  0,825.  This  is  not  the  pureit  that  can 
be  procured  ;  fome  was  produced  of  0,816,  of  0,814, 
and  0,813,  both  obtained  from  rum,  from  brandy,  and 
from  malt  fpirit.  We  are  informed  that  Dr  Black  has 
obtained  it  of  the  fpecific  gravity  0,8  by  digefting  al¬ 
cohol  with  fixed  ammoniac  (muriatic  acid  united  with 
lime)  made  very  dry.  It  dephlegmates  alcohol  very 
powerfully  without  decompofing  it,  which  always  hap¬ 
pens  when  we  ufe  cauflic  alkali.  Alcohol  of  0,825  was 
chofen  becaufe  expreffed  by  a  number  of  eafy  manage¬ 
ment  in  computation. 

The  examination  commenced  by  afeertaining  the  ex¬ 
panfions  of  water  and  alcohol.  The  temperature  6o° 
of  Fahrenheit’s  fcale  was  fele&ed  for  the  general  tem¬ 
perature  of  companion,  being  eafily  attainable  even  in 
cold  weather,  and  allowing  the  examinator  to  operate 
at  eafe.  1  he  firft  and  laft  copartments  of  the  tables 
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contain  the  weights  and  fpecific  gravities  of  alcohol  and  Spirituous 
water  for  every  fifth  degree  of  heat  from  30*  to  ico°.  Li<lllQr8- 
From  thefe  wc  have  conftru&ed  the  two  following  little  r 
tables  of  expanfion.  The  bulk  of  1000  ounces,  pounds, 
or  other  weight  of  water  and  of  alcohol  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  6o°,  occupies  the  bulks  expreffed  in  the  tables  for 
every  other  temperature.  Water  could  not  be  eafily  or 
ufe  fully  examined  when  of  the  temperature  30°,  becaufe 
it  is  with  great  difficulty  kept  fluid  in  that  temperature. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  when  it  can  be  fo  kept,  it 
expands  inllead  of  con  trading  ;  while  cooling  down 
from  350  or  thereabouts,  and  as  it  approaches  to  32% 
it  expands  rapidly.  We  obferve  the  fame  thing  in  the 
cryftallization  of  Glauber  fait,  martial  vitriol,  and  fome 
others,  which  contain  much  water  in  their  cryflals.  We 
obferve,  on  the  other  hand,  a  remarkable  contradliori 
in  the  zeolite  juft  before  its  beginning  to  fwell  into 
bubbles  by  a  red  heat. 


Heat 


30 

35 

40 

45 

5° 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 


Bulk  of  100, coo  ounces. 


Of  Water. 


99910 
99906 
99914 
99932 
99962 
ioooco 
1 00050 
100 1  06 
100170 
100241 
100320 
l 00404 
100500 
100608 


Diffl 

—  4 
+  8 
18 

3° 

38 

5° 

56 

64 

7i 

79 

84 

96 

108 


Of  Alcohol. 


!I9r95 

1195*4 

1 19839 
1 20J  72 
120514 
120868 
1 2 1 2 12 
121 c6e 
121919 
1 22279 
122645 
123017 
*23393 
I23773 
* 241*7 


Diff. 

3*9 

325 

332 

342 

348 

35o 

353 

354 
360 
366 
372 

376 

380 

384 


This  being  premifed,  the  examination  was  conduced 
in  the  following  manner.  It  was  determined  to  mix 
100  parts  by  weight  of  pure  alcohol  with  five,  ten,  fif¬ 
teen,  twenty,  parts  of  diftilled  water,  till  they  were 
compounded  in  equal  quantities,  and  then  to  mix  100 
parts  of  diftilled  water  with  93,90,85,  8c,  Sec.  parts 
of  alcohol,  till  they  were  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  100 
to  5.  Thus  a  Tories  of  mixtures  would  be  obtained,  ex¬ 
tending  from  pure  alcohol  to  pure  water.  This  feriea 
would  be  fuch,  that  the  examinations  would  be  mofl 
frequent  in  the  cafes  mofl  ufual  in  the  commerce  of 
fir ong  liquors.  A  fet  of  phials,  fitted  with  ground 
Hoppers,  were  provided,  of  fizes  fit  to  hold  the  intended 
mixtures.  Thefe  mixtures  were  made  by  fufpendimr 
the  phial  to  the  arm  of  a  very  nice  balance,  in  the  ot> 
polite  fcale  of  which  (befides  the  counterpoife  of  the 
phial)  there  was  placed  the  weight  too.  Spirit  was 
then  poured  into  the  phial  till  it  exa&ly  balanced  the 
weight  100.  The  weight  for  the  water  to  be  added 
was  then  put'  into  the  oppofite  fcale,  and  water  was 
poured  into  the  phial  by  means  of  a  flender  glafs  funnel, 
by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  phial  frequently- 
agitated  to  promote  the  mixture.  When  the  additional 
weight  was  exadlly  balanced,  the  phial  was  taken  off,  its 
ftopper  put  in,  and  leather  tied  over  it,  and  it  was  fet  by, 
for  at  leafl  a  month,  that  the  mixture  and  the  whole 
4  T  2  procefs 
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Sp'rituous  procefs  of  condensation  might  be  completed.  The  fame 
Liquor*.  mcthod  was  followed  in  the  mixtures  where  the  water 
was  predominant. 

When  the  ingredients  of  thefc  mixtures  were  judged 
to  have  completely  incorporated,  their  fpecific  gravity 
was  examined  by  weighing  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  pre- 
cifion  the  contents  of  a  vefFel  which  held  2925  troy 
grains  of  water,  of  the  temperature  60  .  The  balance 
was  fo  exceedingly  fenfible,  that  the  50th  part  of  a  grain 
greatly  deranged  its  pofition  when  loaded  with  the 
feales  and  their  contents.  It  was  conftru&ed  by  Mr 
Ramfdeu,  and  fome  account  of  its  exquifite  fenfibility 
may  be  feen  in  the  Journal  de  P hy  ftque ,  vol.  xxxiii. 
This  quantity  of  materials  was  therefore  thought  abun¬ 
dantly  fufficient  for  afeertaining  the  denfity  of  the  li¬ 
quor,  It  is  nee  die  fs  to  detail  the  precautions  which 
were  taken  for  having  the  contents  of  the  weighing 
bottle  brought  to  the  precife  temperature  proper  for 
the  experiment.  They  were  fuch  as  every  perfon  con- 
verfant  with  fuch  things  is  accuftomed  to  take — The 
bottle  had  a  {lender  neck,  and  being  put  on  a  lathe, 
3.  mark  was  made  round  it  with  a  diamond.  The  bot¬ 
tle  was  filled  till  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  furface  of 
the  fluid  was  in  the  plane  of  this  mark  ;  and  to  judge 
of  the  accuracy  attainable  in  filling  the  bottle,  the  ope¬ 
ration  was  feveral  times  repeated  and  the  contents  weigh¬ 
ed,  without  the  difference  of  ^th  of  a  grain  in  2925. 
The  only  fource  of  error  which  was  to  be  guarded 
3gainft  was  air-bubbles  adhering  to  the  infide  of  the 
bottle,  or  moiffure  condenfing  (in  the  experiments  with 
low  temperatures)  on  the  outfide.  Both  of  tliefe  were 
attended  to  as  much  as  poffible. 

This  method  of  determining  the  fpecific  gravity  was 
preferred  to  the  ufual  method,  obferving  the  weight  loft 
by  a  lump  of  glafs  when  fufpended  in  water  ;  for  Mr 
Gilpin  had  been  enabled,  by  means  of  this  nice  ba¬ 
lance,  to  difeover,  even  in  pure  water  and  in  alcohol, 
a  want  of  perfeft  fluidity.  Something  like  vifeidity 
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rendered  the  motion  of  a  lump  of  glafs  through  the  Spiritual 
liquor  fenfibly  fluggifti,  fo  that  when  the  balance  was 
brought  to  a  level,  there  was  not  a  perfeft  equilibrium 
of  weights:  (See  what  we  have  laid  of  this  matter 
in  Specific  Gravity).  Mr  Gilpin  alfo  tried  the 
ingenious  inftrument  propoled  for  fuch  experiments 
by  Mr  Ramfden,  and  deferibed  by  him  in  a  pamphlet 
on  this  very  fubjeCb;  and  he  found  the  anomalies 
of  experiment  much  greater  than  in  this  method  by 
weighing. —  Indeed  the  regular  progrefiion  of  weights 
to  be  feen  in  the  annexed  tables  is  an  unqueftionable 
proof  of  the  fufficiency  of  the  method  ;  and  it  has  the 
evident  advantage  of  all  other  methods  in  point  of  fim- 
plicity  and  practicability  without  any  uncommon  ap¬ 
paratus.  Any  perfon  poffeffed  of  a  good  ordinary  ba¬ 
lance  and  a  fet  of  exad  weights  may  examine  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  by  weighing  pure  water  and  the  li¬ 
quor  which  he  may  have  occafion  to  examine  in  a  com¬ 
mon  6  or  8  ounce  phial.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  (in  preference  to  all  hydrometers)  to  the  board 
of  excife  to  provide  this  Ample  apparatus  in  every  prin¬ 
cipal  office. 

Every  experiment  was  made  at  leaft  three  times  ;  and 
the  mean  refult(which  never  differed  one  grain  from  the 
extreme)  was  taken. 

From  thefe  experiments  the  annexed  tables  were 
conftru&ed.  The  firft  is  the  Ample  abftrad  of  the  ex¬ 
periments,  containing  the  weights  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle  of  every  mixture.  The  fecond  contains  the  • 
fpecific  gravities  deduced  from  them. 

Wc  have  faid  that  the  experiments  appear  furprifmg- 
ly  accurate.  This  we  fay  on  the  authority  of  the  re¬ 
gular  progrefiion  of  the  fpecific  gravity  in  any  of  the 
horizontal  rows.  In  the  feries,  for  inftance,  for  the 
temperature  6o®,  the  greateft  anomaly  is  in  the  mixture 
of  50  parts  of  fpirit  with  100  of  water.  The  fpecific 
gravity  is  95804,  wanting  3  or  4  of  the  regular  pro— 
greffion.  This  does  not  amount  to  1  in  18000. 
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TABLE  I  .—Weights  at  the  different  Degrees  of  Temperature. 


Heat. 


The  pure 
Spirit. 


100  grains 
of  fpirittn 
5  grains 
of  wa?er. 


3° 

35 

40 

45 

5° 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 


Heat, 


deg. 

3° 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

9° 

95 

100 


100  rains 
f  fi  irit  to 
10  grains 
of  water. 


Grains. 

2487.3s 

2480,87 

2474,3° 

2467,62 
2460,75 
2453,80 
2447,00 
244O,  I  2 

2433*23 

2426,23 

2419,02 

2411,92 

2404,90 

2397,68 

2390,60 


Grains. 

2519,92 

2  5 1 3  >43 
2506,75 
2500: 

*4-93*33 

2486,? 

2479,5.6 

2472,7s 

2465,88 

2458,78 

245^67 

2444,63 

2437,62 

2430.33 

2423,22 


Grains. 

2548,42 
2541,84 
2  535>4I 
2528,75 
2521,96 

25T5,°3 

2508,27 

25o*>53 

2494,56 

2487,62 

2480,45 

2473*33 

2466,32 

245  9* 1 3 

2452*13 


r  00  gram* 
T fpirit  to 
70  grains 
of  water. 

Grains. 

2744,20 

2738.13 
2732,24 
2726,09 

27*9*93 

2713,60 

2707,40 

2701,05 

2694.76 

2688.14 

2681.50 
2674*95 
2668,29 

2661.51 

2654.76 


1  co  grain: 
A  fpirit  to 
75  grains 
of  water, 


Heat. 


deg. 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

:80 

85 

90 

95 

100 


60  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
100  grains 
of  water. 


Grains. 

2753*75 

2747*74 

2741,86 

2735*77 

2729.64 

2723*5x 
27 1 7*3° 
2710,96 

2704.64 
2698,07 
2691,50 

2684.98 
2678,49 
267 1,82 

2664.99 

55  grains 
>f  fpirit  to 
100  grain 
of  water. 


Grains. 

2852,03 

2847,45 

2842,62 

2837,6. 

2832,7 

2827.68 
2822,65 
2817,49 

2812.1 

2806,75 

2801.2 

2795.69 
2790,13 
2784,36 

2778,64: 


Grains. 

2859,7 

2855,3" 

2850,88 
42846,1 
6  2841,5 


100  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
grains 
of  water. 


1^0  grains 
»f  fpirit  tt 
80  grains 
of  water 


1 00  grain 
>f  fpirit  to 
ao  grains 
of  water. 


too  grains  ioograins  ico  grains 


of  fpirit  to  of  fpirit  to 
15  grains  I  36  gi  ains 
t  f  water,  of  water. 


Grains. 

2573,8° 

2567,26 

2560.74 
2554*09 
2547*47 
2540,60 

2533,83 

2526.99 
2520,03 
2513,08 
2506,08 
2499,01 

2491.99 

2484.74 

2477,64 


of  fpirit  to 
3  5  grains 
of  water 


too  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
40grains 
of  w*ter. 


Grains,  j  Grains.  Grains.  Groins. 
2596,6^2617,302636,23  2653,73 
2590,16,2610,8712629,92  2647,47 
2583,6612604,502623,562641,08 
257  7, 10  2597, 98  26 1 7, 03 
25  7°, 42259 1, 38  2610,54 
2563, 642584, 65^603, 80 

2556,902577,952597,22 
2550,2212571,242590,55 


2543,32:2564,47 
2536, 39|255  7, &  1 
2529,242550,50 
2522,292543,54 


2515,28 

2508,10 

2500,91 


100  grain1 
of  fpirit  to 
S5  grains 
ot  water. 


i03  grains  roo  grains 


Grains. 

2762,72 

2756,9 

2750,96 

2744,82 

2738,74 

2732,64 

2726.52 
2720,25 
2713,87 

2707,49 

2700,94 

2694.53 

2687,99 

2681,34 

2674,62 

o  grains 
f  fpirit  to 
coo  grains 
of  water. 

Grains. 

2867,12 

2863,16 

2859,06 

2854,67 

2850,29 


Grains 

2771,08 

2765,32 

2759,50 

2753,36 

2747,27 

2741,24 

2735, >7 

2728,98 


2722,752730,94 


2724,642732,39 


27*6,35  . 

2709,762718,12 

27°3>3327II»86 


2696,91 

2690,33 

2683,63 


45  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
tco  grains 
of  water. 


2836,692845,7: 


283  1,90 
2826,90 
62821,78 


52811,23 


284i>.io 

2836,30 

2831,61 


2816,632826,56 


2821,38 


2805,852816,32 
2800,40'28l  1,05 
2794*9t|28->5*79 
27^9*3^28qo,25 


2536,63 

2529,46 

2522,30 


2583,88 

2576,93 

2569,86 
2563,01 
2556,1 1 

2549**3 

2541,92 


f  fpirit  to 
90  grains 
of  water. 

Grains. 

2778,99 

2773,22 

2767,48 

2761,42 

2  7  55,37 

2749,27 


2737,09 


of  fpirit  to 
9  5  grain  9 
of  water. 

Grains. 

2786,36 

2780,59 

2774,90 

2768,85 

2762,95 

2756,83 


2743,282750,93 


100  grains 
f  fpirit  to 
100  grains 
of  water. 


Grains. 

2793>22 

2787,54 
278 1,84 

2775,94 
2770 
2764,09 
2758 


2634,64 

2628,21 

2621,50 

2615,03 

2608,37 

260!,67 

2594,80 

2587.93 

2580.93 

2574,02 

2567,03 

2559,96 


Grains. 

2669,83 

2663,64 

2657,23 

2650,87 

2644,43 

2637,86 

2631,37 

2624,75 


2672,30 
2666,04 
2659,55 
2653,04 
2646,53 
2640,01 
2617,962633,32 


75  grams 
of  fpirit  to 
roo  grains 
of  water 


2744,862752,2 


2738,73 


2705,37 

2698,86 

2692,25 


40  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
ioograins 
of  water. 


Grains. 

2874,43 

2870,87 

2867,08 

2863,04 

2858.96 

2854,75 

2850,50 

2845.97 
2841,42 
2836,80 
2831,92 
2827,12 
2822,1  5 
2817,08 
28  1 1,80 


2726,06 

27*9*74 

2713.32 
2706,88 

2700.33 


Grain?. 
2881,34 
2878,21 
2874,81 
287  ( ,22 
2867,52 
2863,75 
2859,87 
2855,65 

285x*53 

2847,14 

2842,56 

2838,07 


2746,06 

2739,89 

2733*53 
2727,25 
2721,01 
27  14,61 
2708,04 


35  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
loo  grain* 
of  water. 

Grains 


2885,06 

2882,30 

2879,22 

2875,98 

2872,67 

2869,15 

2865,45 


Grains. 
2799,85 
2794,19 
2788,69 
2782*99 
42777* 
277**29 
2765,40 
2759*47 
2753*4 
2747*23 
2740,93 
2734,80 
2728,59 
2722,23 
27  L5*73 


1 00  grams 
of  fpirit  to 
43  grains 
of  water. 


i  00  grains 
of  1  pint  to 
3 grains 
of  water. 


r  co  grair.s 
of  fpirit  to 
55  grains 
of  water. 


Grains.  Grains. 
2684,742698,51 
2678,602692,43 


261  1,19 
2604,29 

2597*45 

2590,60 

2583*65 

2576,56 


90  gram  5 
if  fp  irit  to 
100  grains 
of  water. 


2626,55 

2619,72 

2613,02 

2606,16 

2599*24 

2592,14 

S  s  grain 
)f  fpirit  tf 
ico  graim 
cf  water. 


30  grams 
:>f  fpirit  to 
100  grains 
of  water. 


25  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
ioograins 
of  water. 


Grains. 


2887,772894,22 


2892,07 
2889,78 
^887,33 
2884,57 
288  1,69 
2878,72 
2875,49 


20  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
100  grains 
of  water. 


Grains. 

2900.85 
2899,31 

2897.61 
2895,67 
2893,58 
2891,11 

2888.62 

2885.85 


2861,6312872,062882,90 


2857,70^868,49 

2853,38:2864,54 


2849,28  2860,86 
2^33*3 8  2844,8 *  2856,80 
2828,4612840,262852,47 
2823, 55^835, 3012848,18 


2879,67 

2876,22 

2872,88 

2869,16 

2865,15 

,2861,12 


Grains. 

2908,21 

2907*45 

2906,39 

2904,98 


2901,42 


2897,09 

2894,56 


2888,73 


2686,32 

2679,9' 

2673,64 

2667,14 

2660,62 

2654,04 

2647.52 
2640,81 

2633,99 

2627,39 

2620.52 

*6*3,57 

2606,5c 

Sograim. 
of  fpirit  to 
ico  grains 
of  water. 


100  grain? 
of  fpirit  to 
60  grains 
of  water. 


Grains. 

2711,14 

27°5>I4 

2698.94 

'  2.77 

2686,54 

2679.98 
2673.55 
2667,07 
2660,63 

2653.99 
2647,12 
2640,60 

2633.74 

2626.94 

2619.75 


Grains. 

2722,89 
2716,92 
2710,8  I 
27°4*57 


75  grams 
of  fpirit  to 
ioograins 
t  f  water. 


Grains.  Grains.  Grain?.  Grains. 

2806,61 2813,852821,352828,9 
2801,142808,52  2816,07  2823,68 
2795,702803,17  2810,73  2818,36 
2789,99  2797,45  2805,08  28 1 2,93 
2784,30  2791 ,72  2799,58  2807,56 

2778,54  2785, 96:2793, 822801, 89 

2772, 70  2  780, 2612788, 25  2796,45 

2766.73  2774,43  2782,62  2790,8 1 
2760,75  2768, 45^776, 72  2785,06 

2754.73  2762,582770,932779,26 
2748,42  2756,43  2764,87  2773,33 
2742,31 2750,2212758,802767,44 
2736,23  2744, 242752, 762761, 5 1 
2729,89  2737,982746,57  2755,34 

2723.35  273i>55274°.43 2749>28 


ioograins 
of  fpirit  to 
65  grains 
of  water. 


Grams. 

2733.87 

2727.87 
2721,83 
2715,62 


2698,422709,48 
2691,8312702,98 
2685,5  22696,73 
2679,15  2690,32 
2672,742684,02 
2666,062677,34 
2659,362670,69 
2652,78  2664,16 
2657,41 
2650,63 

2643.75 

65  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
loogcain? 
of  water, 


2646,00 

2639,25 

2632,17 

70  grains 
of.fpirit  to 
100  grain; 
of  water. 


Gra;ns. 

2836,39 
2831,36 
2826,3  I 
2821,00 
2815,71 
2810,23 
2804,85 
2799,38 
2793,80 
2788,00 
2782, 14 

2776.33 

2770,59 

2764,57 

2758,48 


15  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
ioograins 
of  water. 


10 grains:  5  grains 
of  fpirit  to  of  fpirit  to 
100  grains  ioograins 
of  water,  of  water. 


Grains. 

2917,19 

2916,95 

2916,41 

29*5*55 


29°3*39  29*4,42 


2913,02 


2899*3529ir*32 


2909*43 

2907*33 


2891,792905,04 


2902,35 


2885,562899,55 


2882,25 

2878,71 

2875,07 


2896,58 

2898,44 

2890,04 


Grains.  Grains. 

2928,802944,53 

2928,992945,02 


2928,93 

2928,49 

2927,81 

2926,73 

2925,5° 

2923,90 

2922,24 

2920,17 

2917,83 


2945,25 

2945,20 

2944,73 

2943.98 

2942.98 
2941,69 
2940,13 

293^.33 

2936,31 


Grains. 

2844,16 

2839,26 

2834,40 
2829,28 
2824,12 
2818,80 
2813,65 
2808,31 
2802,88 
2797,21 
2791,52 
2785,8  1 
2780,1 1 
2774*25 
2768,43 


Water. 


2915,462934,14 
912,84 
2910,02 
2906,97 


293**77 

2929,15 

2926,28 


Grains. 

2967,14 

2967,45 

2967,40 

2967,05 

2966.34 

2965.39 

2964,11 

2962,66 

2960,97 

2959,07 

2956,94 

2954,70 

2952,08 

2949.34 


TABLE. 
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TABLE  II. — Real  Specific  Gravities  at  the  different  Temperatures. 


Heat. 

The  pure 
fpirit. 

ico  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
5  grains 
of  water. 

ico  grains  100  grains 
of  fpirit  to;  of  fpirit  tc 
10  grains ’15  grains 
of  water,  jof  water. 

too  grain 
of  fpirit  t 
20  grain 
of  water 

s  100  grain 
0  of  fpirit  t 
a 5  grains 
of  water. 

ico  grain 
of  fp  it  tc 
30  grains 
of  water. 

1  100  grain 
■  of  fpirit  t 
35  grain: 
of  water, 

s  too  grain 
C  >f  fpirit  t 
-  40  grain: 
.  of  water 

is  too  grail 
0  of  fpirit  t 

s  45  grain 

.  of  water 

ns peo  grair 
:o  of  fpirit  t 
s  ho  grain 
.  of  water 

is  100  gran 
0  of  fpirit  1 
f  55  grain 
.  of  watei 

ns  100  grair 
'0  of  fpiiit  t 
s  60  grain 
of  water 

is  100  giains 
oof  fpirit  to 

8  65  grains 
•  of  water. 

deg. 

3° 

35 

4o 

45 

5° 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

,^3896 

,83672 

>83445 

,83214 
,82977 
,82736 
,82500 
,82262 
,82023 
,81780 
>81530 
,8  1283 
,81039 
,80788 
>80543 

>84995 

>84769 

>84539 

>84310 

,84076 

>83834 

>83599 

>83362 
>83124 
,82878 
,8263  r 
,82386 
,82142 
,81888 
>81643 

>85957 

,85729 

,85507 

,85277 

,85042 

,84802 

,84568 

>84334 

,84092 

>83851 

,83603 

>83355 

>83111 

,82860 

,82618 

,86825 

>86587 

>86361 

,86131 

,85902 

,85664 

>85430 

>85i93 

,84951 

,8471® 

,84467 

,84221 

>83977 

>83724 

>83478 

>87585 

>87357 

>87134 

,86907 

,86676 

,86441 

,86208 

>85976 

>85736 

>85493 

,85248 

,85006 

,84762 

,84511 

,84262 

,88282 

,88059 

>87838 

>87613 

>87384 

>87150 

,86918 

,86686 

>86451 

,86212 

,85966 

>85723 

,85483 

>85232 

,84984 

,88921 
,88701 
,8848  1 
,88255 
,88030 
>87796 
>87568 

>87337 

,87105 
,86864 
,86623 
,86380 
,86 1 39 
,85896 
,85646 

,89511 

,89294 

>89073 

,88849 

,88626 

,88393 

,88169 

,87938 

,87705 

,87466 

,87228 

,86984 

,86743 

,86499 

,86254 

,90054 

,89839 

>89617 

,89396 

,89174 

,88945 

,88720 

,88490 

,88254 

,88018 

,87776 

>87541 

,87302 

,87060 

,86813 

,9055s 

>90345 

,90127 

>89905 

,89684 

,89458 

>89232 

,89006 

,88773 

>88538 

,88301 

,88067 

>87827 

,87586 

>87340 

1  ,91023 
;  ,90811 
r  1 ,90596 
>  ,90380 
:  ,90160 

1  >89933 

!  >^9707 

»  ,89479 
,89252 

1  ,89018 
,88781 
,88551 
,883 1 2 
,88069 
,87824 

>9T44S 

,9*241 

,9102^ 

,90812 

,9059^ 

,90367 

,90144] 

,8992c 

>896^5 

,89464 

,89225 

,88998 

,88758 

,88521 

,88271 

i  ,91847 

,91640 

>  ,91428 
:  ,91211 

■  >90997 

r  ,90768 

-  >9°549 

>  ,90328 
,90104 

1.  ,89872 
>89639 
r  ,89409 

:  >89173 

,88937 

,88691 

,922I7 

1  ,92009 

>9*799 

>91584 

>9*37° 

,91144 

,90927 

,90707 

,904^4 

>90252 

,90021 

,89793 

,89558 

,89321 

,89082 

Heat. 

100  grain 
of  fpirr 1< 
70  grain 
of  water 

s  100  grain 
j  of  fpirit  tc 
7.5  grains 
of  water. 

100  grain 
of  fpirit  tc 
80  grain' 
of  water. 

too  grain? 
of  fpirit  t< 
85  grains 
cf  water. 

100  grain 
of  fpirit  t< 
90  grains 
of  water 

6 100  grain 
of  fpirit  tc 
95  grains 
of  water. 

too  grains 
of  fpirit  tc 
100  grains 
of  wafer. 

>  95  grains 
of  fpirit  tc 
100  grain: 
of  water. 

90  grains 
>  of  fpirit  t 
-  too  grains 
of  water. 

85  grains 
of  fpirit  t( 
?  In~o  grain 
of  whater 

>  80  grains 
)  of  fpirit  to 
s poo  grains 
J  of  watei . 

75  grains 
cf  fpirit  t 
coo  grain 
■if  water. 

>  70  grains 
o  of  fpiri  t  tc 
5  too  grain: 
of  water. 

65  grains 
>  of  fpirit  to 
f  too  grains 
of  water. 

deg. 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

9° 

95 

TOO 

,92563 

>92355 

,92Ijr 

>9*937 
»9 1 7  23 
>9I5°2 
->91287 
,91066 
,90847 
,906 1 7 

>90385 

>90,57 

,89925 

,89688 

>89453 

,92889 

,92680 

,92476 

,92264 

,92050 

>9i837 

,9l622 

,91400 

,91181 

,90952 

>90723 

,90496 

,90270 

,90037 

,89798 

>93 1 9 1 
,92986 
,92783 

>92570 

,92358 

>92145 

>91933 

>9*7i5 

>9*493 

>91270 

,91042 

,90818 

>9059° 

,90358 

,90123 

>93474 

>93274 

,93072 

,92859 

>92647 

>92436 

>92225 

,92010 

>9 '793 
>91569 

>91340 

,91119 

,90891 

,90662 

,90428 

>93741 

>9354' 

>93341 

>93'3i 

,92919 

>92707 

,92499 

>92283 

,92069 

>91849 

,91622 

>91403 

>9J '  77 
>90949 
>90718 

>93991 

>93790 

>93592 

>93382 

>93177 

>92963 

>92758 

,92546 

>92333 

,9211 1 
,9189 1 
.91670 
,91446 
,91221 
,90992 

,94222 

,94025 

>93827 

>93621 

>93419 

>93208 

,93002 

,92794 

,92580 

,92364 

,92142 

,91923 

>9* 7°5 
>9*48* 

,91252 

>94447 

>94249 

,94058 

,03860 

>93658 

>93452 

>93247 

,93040 

,92828 

,92613 

>92393 

,92179 

,91962 

>9,740 

>91513 

>94675 

>94484 

>94295 

>94096 

>93897 

>93696 

>93493 

>93285 

,93076 

,92865 

,92646 

,92432 

,92220 

>91998 

>91769 

,94920 

>94734 

>94547 

>94348 

>94149 

>93948 

>93749 

>93546 

>93337 

>93132 

>92917 

,92700 

,92491 

,92272 

,92047 

>95173 

,94988 

,94802 

,94605 

>94414 

>94213 

,94018 

>93822 

,93616 

>93413 

,93201 

>92989 

>92779 

>92562 

,92346 

>95429 

>95246 

,9^060 

,94871 

,94683 

>94486 

,94296 

>94099 

>93898 

>93695 

>93488 

,93282 

>93075 

>92858 

,92646 

5  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
100  grains 
of  water. 

,95681 

,95502 

>95328 

>95143 

,94958 

>94767 

>94579 

,94388 

,94193 

>93989 

>93785 

,93582 
>93381 
>93 1 70 
?92957 

Water. 

>95944 
>95772 
,956 °2 
>95423 
>95243 
>95057 
,94876 
,94689 

,945°° 

>94301 

,94102 

,93902 

>93703 

>93497 

>93293 

Heat. 

60  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
100  grains 
of  water. 

5  5  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
100  grains 
of  watt  r. 

50  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
100  grains 
of  water. 

45  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
100  grains 
of  water. 

40  grain6 
of  fpirit  to 
100  grain6 
of  water. 

IS  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
100  grains 
of  water. 

30  grains 
jf  fpirit  to 
100  grains 
of  water. 

25  grains 
of  fpiiitto 
100  grain,- 
of  water. 

20  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
100  grain 
of  water. 

15  grains] 
of  fpirit  to 
f-o  grains 
of  water. 

10  grains 
of  fpirit  to 
ico  grains  1 
of  Wrtter. 

deg. 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85  1 
9°i 

95  a 

100  . 

Is 

,96209 

,96048 

,95879 

>95705 

>95534 

>95357 

,95181 

,95000 

,94813 

,94623 

>94+3 r 

>94236 

,94042 

■9.3839 
■93638 . 

,96470 

>96315 

,96159 

>95993 

>9583* 

>95662 
>95493 
>953 18 
>95 '39 
>94957 
>94768.  . 

>94579  > 

>94389  > 

>94r96  , 
>93999 1  > 

,96719 

>96579 

>96434 

,96280 
,961  26 
>95966 
,95804 

>95635 

>95469  : 
>95292  : 
>95' I'  ! 
■94*93 2  > 
■94748  , 
9456.3  j  > 
94368  , 

» 

,96967 
,96840 
,96706 
>96563 
,96420 
>96272 
,96122  . 
>95962  , 
>95802  , 
,95638  , 

■95467  > 
,95297  > 

95123  ;, 

94944  j > 
94759  >! 

,97200 

,97086 

,96967 

,96840 

,96708 

>96575 

■96437 

>96288 

■96143 

■95987  : 
95826  . 
95667  , 
95502  , 

95328  > 
95152  , 

,97418 

>97319 

>97220 
,97 no  : 

>96995 ) 

,96877  , 

>96752  > 

,96620  , 
>96484  , 

>96344  > 

,96192  , 
,96046  , 

■95889  > 
95727  > 
95556  >: 

>97635 

>97556 

>97472 

>97384 

,97284 

,97l8l  ■ 

■97074  . 
96959  . 
96836  3 
96708  , 
96568  , 

96437  > 

96293  , 

96139  > 
95983  >: 

,97860 

,97801 

>97737 

,97666 

>97589 

>97500  : 
>97409  : 
■97309  1 
,97203  , 
97086  , 
96963  > 
96843 1 , 

96711 1> 

96568 }, 
96424  )>■ 

,98108 
,98076 
>98033 
>97980 
,97920  . 

>97847, 
>97771  , 
,97688  , 
■97596  , 
97495  > 
97385  > 

97271  > 
97153  > 

97025  , 
96895  , 

,98412 

>98397 

>98373 

>98338 

.98293 

,98239 
,98176 
,98106 
,98028  , 
97943  : 
97845,, 
,97744 , 
97637, 
97523  > 
97401 1 , 

,98804 
,98804 
,98795  . 

>98774  , 
>98745  , 

>98702  , 
,98654  , 

>9859+  > 
>98527  > 
>98454  > 

,98367  , 
,98281  , 
,98 1 85  , 
.98082  , 

97969  , 

>99334 
>99344 
>99345  ’ 
•9933s  ’ 
,99316  j 
,99284  i 
99244  i 

99*94 

99*34 

99066  ; 

98991 

98912 

9-824 

9S729 

9^625 

r  ,00090 
1,00094 
[,00086 
[,00068 
[,00038 
,02000 
,99950 
,99894 
,99830 
>99759 

,9968l 

,99598 

,995°2 

,99402 

We 
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rit  bufinefs.  He  accordingly  fuggefts  the  propriety  of 
forming  tables  m  a  convenient  feries  from  the  data  fur- 
nilhed  by  thefe  experiments,  indicating  the  proportion 
of  ingredients  contained  in  fome  conftant  weight  or 
bulk. 

To  facilitate  the  conflru&ion  of  fuch  tables,  it  is 
neceffary  to  cortfider  the  fubjedf  in  the  mod  general 
manner.  Therefore  let  a  reprefent  the  conftant  num¬ 
ber  ioa  Let  <w  and  j  reprefent  the  quantities  of  water 
and  fpint  by  weight  in  any  mixture  ;  that  is,  the 
pounds,  ounces,  or  grains  of  each.  Let  x  reprefent 
the  quantity  per  cent .  of  fpirits  alfo  by  weight  ;  that 
is,  the  number  of  pounds  of  fpirits  contained  in  ioo 
pounds  of  the  mixture  ;  and  let  y  be  its  quantity  per 
cent,  in  gallons,  or  the  number  of  gallons  contained  in 
ioo  gallons  of  the  unmixed  ingredients.  Let  m  be  the 
bulk  of  a  pound  of  fpirit  of  any  given  temperature,  the 
bulk  of  a  pound  of  water  of  the  fame  temperature  being 
accounted  i.  b 

Then  w-f  s  is  the  weight  of  any  mixture,  and  <iv 4- 
tns  is  its  bulk. 

We  have  the  following  proportions  :  i.  s  :s=z  a  : 
sc*  and  x 


w  +  / 


(Equation  ill);  and  hence  s  may  be 
found  when  x  the  per  centage  in  weight  is  given,  for  s 
(Equation  2.) 


_ <ZU  x 


2.  w  +  m  s  :  m  s  a  :  y,  and  y  —a 


(E- 


quation  3d)  ;  and  s  may  be  found  wheny,  the  per  centage 
in  gallons,  is  given  ;  for  ir  _!!LL  (Equation  4th.) 

The  nfual  queftions  which  can  be  folved  from  thefe 
experiments  are, 

1  *■  To  afcertain  the  quantity  of  fpirits  per  cent,  in 
bulk  from  obfervation  of  the  fpecific  gravity,  or  to  tell 
how  many  gallons  of  fpirit  are  in  100  gallons  of  mix¬ 
ture. 

Look  for  the  fpecific  gravity  in  the  table,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  column  will  be  found  the  <iv  and  s  cor- 
refponding.  If  the  preciie  fpecific  gravity  obferved  is 
not  in  the  tables,  the  s  muft  be  found  by  interpola¬ 
tion.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  taking  the 
fim£le  proportional  parts  of  fpecific  gravity  will  not  be 
fufficiently  exatft,  efpecially  near  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  table,  becaufe  the  denfities  correfpcnding  to 
the  feries  of  mixtures  do  not  change  uniformly.  We 
muft  have  recourfe  to  the  general  rules  of  interpolation, 
by  means  of  firft  and  fecond  differences,  ©r  be  provided 
with  a  fubfidiary  table  of  differences.  A  good  deal  of 
pra&ice  in  computations  of  this  kind  fu^gefted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  of  making  fuch  interpolations  with  great 
difpatch  and-abnndant  accuracy.  On  a  plate  of  wood, 
or  metal,  or  (tiff  card-paper,  draw  a  line  EF  (fig.  3.), 
as  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  reprefenting  the  leading  or 
equable  arithmetical  feries  of  any  table.  (In  the  pre- 
ent  cafe  Eh  is  the  fcale  on  which  s  is  computed.)  — 
.through  every  point  of  divifion  draw  the  perpendicu¬ 
lars  BA,  EC,  FD,  &c.  Make  one  of  them  AB 
more  confpicuous  than  the  reft,  and  diftinguifh  the  others 


r  kaftiy,  let  there  be  a  pin  P  fixed  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the.  principal  line  AB. 

Now  fuppofe  that  a  value  of  s  Is  to  be  interpolated 
by  means  of  an  obferved  fpecific  gravity  not  in  the  ta¬ 
ble.  Look  for  the  neareft  to  it,  and  note  its  diftance 
lrom  the  preceding  and  the  following.  Let  thefe  be 
PH  and  PK  on  the  flexible  fcale.  Alfo  take  notice  of 
the  lines  K  10  and  H  10,  whofe  diftances  from  A  B 
are  equal  to  the  conftant  difference  between  the  fuccef- 
five  values  of  S,  or  to  any  ealily  eftimated  multiple  of  it 
(as  in  the  prefent  cafe  we  have  taken  10  and  10,  in- 
ftead  of  5  and  5,  the  running  difference  of  Sir  Charles 
Blagden’s  table).  Then,  leaning  the  middle  point  P  of 
the  whalebone  on  the  pin  P  in  the  board,  bend  it,  and 
place  it  flantwife  till  the  points  K  and  H  fall  fome- 
where  on  the  two  parallels  K  10  and  H  ic.  No  matter 
how  oblique  the  pofition  of  the  whalebone  is.  It  will 
bend  in  fuch  a  manner  that  its  different  points  of  divi¬ 
fion  (reprefenting  different  fpecific  gravities)  will  fall 
on  the  parallels  which  reprefent  the  correfpondino  va¬ 
lues  of  s.  .We  can  fay  that  all  thi^  may  be  done  in  lefs 
than  half  a  minute,  and  lefs  time  than  is  neceffary  for 
infpeding  a  table  of  proportional  parts,  and  not  the 
tenth  part  of  that  neceffary  for  interpolating  by  fecond 
differences.  Yet  it  is  exaft  enough  (if  of  the  fize  of  a 
duodecimo  page)  for  interpolating  three  decimal  places. 

1  his  is  ten  times  more  exa&  than  the  prefent  cafe  re¬ 
quires.  To  return  from  this  digreffion. 

Having  thus  found  s  in  the  table,  we  get  re  ory  by 

the  equations  — — n=  x,  and  a  —m  s  .= y. 

>  w+  ms 

But  here  a  material  circumftance  occurs.  The  weight 
.  alc°kol  j,  and  its  per  centage  *,  was  rightly  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  fpecific  gravity,  becaufe  it  was  interpolated 
between  two  values,  which -were  experimentally  con- 
neded  with  this  fpecific  gravity.  But  in  makina  the 
tranfition  from  .v  to  y,  we  only  give  the  per  centane 
in  gallons  before  mixture,  but  not  the  number  of  gal¬ 
lons  of  alcohol  contained  in  an  hundred  gallons  of  mix¬ 
ed  liquor.  For  when  we  have  taken  a~y  andy  inftead 
of  w  and  j,  they  will  indeed  make  a  fimilar  compound 
when  mixed,  becaufe  the  proportion  of  their  ingredients 
is  the  fame.  But  they  will  not  make  100  gallons  of 
this  compound,  becauie  there  is  a  fhrinking  or  condenfa- 
tion  by  mixture,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  by  which  we 
interpolated  ,  is  the  phyfical  or  real  fpecific  gravity 

correfponding  to  w  and  s  ;  while  JO+L,  the  fpecific 
.  .  #  w  X  ms  r 

gravity  Implied  In  the  value  of  y,  Is  the  mathematical 
denhty  independent  on  thla  condeafation.  Since  there¬ 
fore  y,  together  with  a~y,  make  lefs  than  ioo  gal¬ 
lons  of  the  compound,  there  muft  in  ioo  gallons  of  it 
be  more  alcohol  than  is  expreffed  by  y. 

Let  G  be  the  mathematical  fpecific  gravity  ( ^ 

—f—Pj,  and  g  the  phyfical  or  real  obferved  fpecific 

gravity  (which  we  cannot  exprefs  algebraically)  ;  and 
let  %  be  the  gallons  of  alcohol  really  contained  in  ico 
gallons  of  the  compound.  The  bulk  being  inverfely  as 
the  denlity  or  fpecific  gravity,  it  is  evident  that  the 
1  bulk 


of 
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fpirltuoui  bulk  of  the  compound  muft  be  to  ,00  gallons  as  g  to  the  fpecific  gravity  by  infpea.on 
Liquors.  Q.  And  fince  we  want  to  make  it  ftill  up  to  ioo 
'gallons,  we  muft  increafe  it  in  the  proportion  of  G  to 
s.  And  becaufe  this  augmentation  muft  be  of  the 
fame  ftrength  with  this  contraaed  liquor,  both  ingredi¬ 
ents  muft  be  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  G  to  g9  and 


I 


we  muft  have  G :  g  =  y  •  an^  %  — -  S  *  ^ow>  *n 


Head  of  y>  write  a 


G 

and  inftead  of  —  write 


s 


w-f*  j 


rn  s 

which  are  refpeaively  equal  to  them, 


1 

G 


This 


gives  us  z  =  g  a  X 


*zv-\ -m  s  m  s 


~  g  aX- 


s  w+f  w  tW~\'S 

All  this  will  be  illuftrated  by  an  example. 

Suppofe  that  we  have  obferved  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
a  fpiritnous  liquor  of  the  temperature  60^  to  be  0,94 1 28. 
Looking  into  Sir  Charles  BlagdenVtable,  we  find  the 
gravities  0,94018  and  0,94^9^*  an<^  s  c01*rc^P0n^“ 
ing  to  them  is  80  and  75,  the  water  in  each  mixture 
being  100.  By  interpolation  we  obtain  the  j  corre- 
fponding  to  0,94128,  viz.  78.  At  this  temperature  m 

— _ L _ ,  =  1,21212,  and  ms  =  94,54545*  There- 

0,825 

fore  z  =  0,941 28  X  100  X  94’?4>~-L>  =  49»997>  or 


>94>5454j 

very  nearly  50. 

We  have  feen  even  perfons  not  unacquainted  with 
fubjeas  of  this  kind  puzzled  by  this  fort  of  paradox. 
z  is  faid  to  be  the  per  centage  of  fpirit  in  the  com¬ 
pound.  The  compound  has  the  fame  proportion  of  in¬ 
gredients  when  made  up  to  100  gallons  as  before,  when 
y  was  faid  to  be  its  per  centage,  and  yet  and  z  are  not 
the  fame.  The  fa&  is,  that' although  s  is  the  number 
of  gallons  of  alcohol  really  contained  in  100  gallons  of 
the  compound,  and  this  alcohol  is  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  as  before  to  the  water,  this  proportion  is  not  that 
of  50  to  qo  :  for  if  the  ingredients  were  feparated  again, 
there  would  be  50  gallons  of  alcohol  and  52,876  of 
water.  .  _  # 

The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  in  their  feparate 

w  f  which 


date  is  had  by  the  3d  Equation  y=za 
is  equivalent  to  G  a 


w-\-ms 
For  the  prefent  example 


*iv  +  s 

y  will  be  found  48,599,  and  a  — y ,  or  the  water  per 
cent.  51,401,  making  IOO  gallons  of  unmixed  ingre¬ 
dients.  We  fee  then  that  there  has  been  added  1,398 
gallons  of  alcohol  ;  and  fince  both  ingredients  are  aug¬ 
mented  in  the  proportion  of  G  to  g,  there  have  alfo 
been  added  1,478  of  water,  and  the  whole  addition  for 
making  uo  the  100  gallons  of  compound  is  2,876 
gallons  ;  and  if  the  ingredients  of  the  compound  were 
feparate,  they  would  amount  to  102,876  gallons.  This 
might  have  been  found  at  the  firft,  by  the  proportion, 
Q:g  —  G=  100:  (The  addition.) 

The  next  queftion  which  ufually  occurs  in  bufinefs.is 
to  find  what  denfity  will  refult  from  any  propofed  mix¬ 
ture  per  gallon.  This  queftion  is  folved  by  means  of  the 

w  9  ■ —  -r-  In  this  examination  it  will  be 


equation  - 


n(a—y) 

moft  convenient  to  make  <w  =  a.  If  the  value  of  s 
found  in  this  manner  falls  on  a  value  in  the  tables,  we  have 


If  not,  we  muft  in*  Spirltuovt 

terpolate.  -Liquor?. 

N.  B.  The  value  of  m,  which  is  employed  in  thefe  re- 
dilutions,  varies  with  the  temperature.  It  is  always  ob¬ 
tained  by  dividing  the  fpecific  gravity  of  alcohol  of  that 
temperature  by  the  fpecific  gravity  of  water  of  the 
fame  temperature.  The  quotient  is  the  real  fpecific 
gravity  of  alcohol  for  that  temperature.  Both  of  thefe 
are  to  be  had  in  the  firft  and  laft  copartments  of  Sir 
Charles  Blag  den’s  table. 

Thefe  operations  for  particular  cafes  g'ive  the  anfwera 
to  particular  occafional  queftions.  By  applying  them 
to  all  the  numbers  in  the  table,  tables  may  be  con  {trust¬ 
ed  for  folving  every  queftion  by  infpe&ion. 

There  is  another  queftion  which  occurs  moft  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  excife  tranfa&ions,  and  alfo  in  all  com. 
pofitions  of  fpirituous  liquors,  viz.  What  ftrength  will 
refult  from  a  mixture  of  two  compounds  of  known 
ftrength,  or  mixing  any  compound  with  water?  To 
folve  queftions  of  this  kind  by  the  table  fo  often  quo¬ 
ted,  we  muft  add  into  one  fum  the  water  per  gallon  of 
the  different  liquors.  In  like  manner,  take  the  fum  of 
the  fpirits,  and  fay,  as  the  fum  of  the  waters  is  to  that 
of  the  alcohols,  fo  is  a  to  s  ;  and  operate  with  a  and  s 
as  before. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  queftion  of  the  duties. 

Thefe  are  levied  on  proof  fpirit ;  that  is,  a  certain  du« 
ty  is  charged  on  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit ;  and  the  gau¬ 
ger’s  bufinefs  is  to  difeover  how  many  gallons  of  proof 
fpirit  there  is  in  any  compound.  The  fpecification  of 
proof  fpirit  in  our  excife  laws  is  exceedingly  obfeure 
and  complex.  A  gallon  weighing  7  pounds  13  ounces 
(at  550)  is  accounted  1  to  6  under  proof.  The  gal¬ 
lon  of  water  contains  58476  grains,  and  this  fpirit  is 
54688.  Its  denfity  therefore  is  0,93523  at  550,  or  (as 
may  be  inferred  frorfi  the  table)  0,9335  at  6o°.  This 
deniity  corresponds  to  a  mixture  of  100  grains  of  wa¬ 
ter  with  93*457  of  alcohol.  If  this  be  fuppofed  to  re¬ 
fult  from  the  mixture  of  6  gallons  of  alcohol  with  1  of 
water  (as  is  fuppofed  by  the  defignation  of  1  to  6  un¬ 
der  proof),  the  gallon  of  proof  fpirits  confifts  of  100 
parts  of  fpirits  by  weight,  mixed  with  75  parts  of 
water.  Such  a  fpirit  will  have  the  denfity  0,9162 
nearly. 

This  being  premifed,  in  order  to  find  the  gallons  of 
proof  fpirits  in  any  mixture,  find  the  quantity  of  alco¬ 
hol  by  weight,  and  then  fay,  as  100  to  175,  fo  is  the 
alcohol  in  the  compound  to  the  proof  fpirit  that  may¬ 
be  made  of  it,  and  for  which  the  duties  muft  be  paid. 

We  have  confidered  this  fubjedl  at  fome  length,  be¬ 
caufe  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  fpirit* trade  to  have 
thefe  circumftances  afeertained  with  precifion  ;  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  fpecific  gravity  is  the  only  fure  criterion  that 
can  be  had  of  the  ftrength.  Firing  of  gunpowder,  or 
producing  a  certain  bubble  by  fhaking,  are  very  vague 
tefts  ;  whereas,  by  the  fpecific  gravity,  we  can  very  fe- 
curely  afeertain  the  ftrength  within  one  part  in  500,  as 
will  prefently  appear. 

Sir  Charles  Blagden,  or  Mr  Gilpin,  have  publifhed  *  a  *  Philofnph 
moft  copious  fet  of  tables,  calculated  from  thefe  valu-  Tranf.  1794* 
able  experiments.  In  thefe,  computations  are  made  for 
every  unit  of  the  hundred,  and  for  every  degree  of  the 
thermometer.  But  thefe  tables  are  ftill  not  in  the  moft 
commodious  form  for  bufinefs.  Mr  John  Wilfon,  an 
ingenious  gentleman  refiding  at  Dundee,  has  juft  pub- 
2  '  lifhed 
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Specific  curve  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  regular,  refembling 
gravity.  a  hyperbolic  arch  whofe  affymp tote  makes  an  angle  of 
30°  with  the  axis.  Ordinates  were  then  interpolated 
analytically  for  every  10  ounces  of  contained  fait,  and 
thus  the  table  was  conftru&ed  We  did  not,  however, 
reft  it  on  one  feries  alone  ;  but  made  others,  in  which 
^th  of  the  fait  was  repeatedly  abftra&ed.  They  agreed, 
in  the  cale  ot  common  fait,  with  great  exa£tnefs,  and 
in  fome  others  there  were  fome  very  inconliderable  irre¬ 
gularities. 

To  fhow  the  authority  of  the  tables  of  ftrength  was 
by  no  means  our  only  motive  for  giving  an  example  of 
the  procefs.  It  may  be  of  ufe  as  a  pattern  for  fimilar 
experiments.  But,  befides,  it  is  very  inftruftive.  We 
fee,  in  the  firft  place,  that  theVe  is  a  very  fenfible  change 
of  denfity  in  one  or  both  of  the  ingredients.  For  the 
feries  is  of  that  nature  (as  we  have. Formerly  explained), 
that  if  the  ingredients  retained  their  denfities  in  every 
proportion  of  commixture,  the  fpecific  gravities  would 
have  been  in  arithmetical  progreflion  ;  whereas  we  fee 
that  their  differences  continually  diminifh  as  the  brines 
grow  more  denfe.  We  can  form  fome  notion  of  this 
bycomparing  the  different  brines.  Thus  in  the  firft  brine, 
weighing  5027  grains,  there  are  3770  grains  of  water 
in  a  veffel  holding  4200.  Tf  the  denfity  of  the  water 
remains  the  fame,  there  is  left  for  the  fait  only  as  much 
fpace  as  would  hold  430  grains  of  water.  In  this 
fpace  are  lodged  1257  grains  of  fait,  and  its  fpecific 

gravity,  in  its  liquid  form,  is  =  2,8907  very  near¬ 
ly.  But  in  the  8th  brine  the  quantity  of  water  is 
4156,  the  fpace  left  for  157  grains  of  fait  is  only  the 
bulk  of  44  grains  of  water,  and  the  denfity  of  the  fait  is 

*“  =  3,568,  con fiderably  greater  than  before.  This 

induced  11s  to  continue  the  dilution  of  the  brine  as  fol¬ 
lows,  beginning  with  the  8th  brine. 

15  7  2)4313  8th  brine 

78,5  2156,5 


[  673  ] 
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2156.5 

2105.5 


78,5 

39>7 


39>7 


19,8 


2)4262,0  9th  brine 
2131 


2131 

2102 


2)4233  roth  brine 

2116,5 


2116,5 

2102 


4218  lltli  brine. 


.  This  laft  brine  contains  4198,2  grains  of  water,  lea¬ 
ving  only  the  bulk  of  1,8  grains  of  water  to  contain 
19,8  of  fait,  fo  that  the  fait  is  ten  times  denfer  than 
water.  This  will  make  the  ftrength  243  inftead  of 
210  indicated  by  the  fpecific  gravity.  But  we  do  not 
pretend  to  meafure  the  denfities  with  accuracy  in  thefe 
diluted  brines.  It  is  evident  from  the  procefs  that  a 
{ingle  grain  of  excefs  or  defedt  in  taking  out  the  brine 
Vox*  XVII.  Part  II. 


and  replacing  it  with  water  has  a  fenfible  proportion  to 
the  whole  variation.  But  we  fee  with  fufRcient  evi¬ 
dence,  that  from  the  ftrong  to  the  weak  brines  the 
fpace  left  for  the  portion  of  fait  is  continually  diminifh- 
ing.  In  the  firft  dilution  527!  grains  of  water  were 
added  to  fill  up  the  veffel ;  but  -Jth  of  its  contents  of 
pure  water  is  only  525  :  fo  that  here  is  a  diminution  of 
2i  grains  in  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  remaining  fait. 
The  fubfequent  additions  are  604,7  ;  706,5  ;  847  ; 

1054,5  ;  1405  ;  2  102  ;  2105,5  J  2  102;  2102  ;  inftead 
of  600;  700;  840;  1050;  1400;  2100;  2100; 
2100;  2100.  Nothing  can  more  plainly  fhow  the 
condenfation  in  general,  though  we  do  not  learn  whe¬ 
ther  it  happens  in  one  or  both  of  the  ingredients  ; 
nor  do  the  experiments  fhow  with  fufficient  accuracy 
the  progreflion  of  this  diminution.  The  exceffes  of  the 
added  water  being  only  fix  01  feven  grains,  we  cannot 
expert  a  nice  repartition.  When  the  brine  is  taken 
out,  the  upper  part  of  the  veffel  remains  lined  with  a 
briny  film  containing  a  portion  of  fait  and  water, 
perhaps  equal  or  fuperior  to  the  differences.  Had  out* 
time  permitted,  we  fhould  have  examined  this  matter 
with  fcrupulous  attention,  ufing  a  veffel  with  a  ftill  nar¬ 
rower  neck,  and  in  each  dilution  abflra&ing  one  half  of 
the  brine.  The  curve,  whofe  abfeiffas  and  ordinates 
reprefent  the  weight  of  the  contained  fait  and  the 
weight  of  a  conftant  bulk  of  the  brine,  exhibits  the  belt 
and  moft  fynoptical  view  of  the  law  of  condenfation, 
becaufe  the  pofition  of  the  tangent  in  any  point,  or  the 
x 

value  of  the  fymbol  ,  always  fhowsthe  rate  at  which 

my 

the  fpecific  gravity  increafes  or  diminifhes.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  curve  in  all  cafes  is  of  the  hy¬ 
perbolic  kind,  and  complete  ;  th&t  is,  having  the  tan¬ 
gent  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
curve.  The  mathematical  reader  will  eafily  guefs  the 
phyfical  notions  which  incline  us  to  this  opinion  ;  and 
will  alfo  fee  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  difeover  this  ex¬ 
perimentally,  becaufe  the  miitake  of  a  fingle  grain  in 
the  very  fmall  ordinates  will  change  the  pofition  of  the 
tangent  many  degrees.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  we 
thought  it  ufelefs  to  profecute  the  dilution  any  far¬ 
ther.  But  we  think  that  it  may  be  profecuted  much 
farther  in  Dr  Watfon’s  or  Mr  Achard’s  method, 
viz.  by  diffolving  equal  weights  of  fait  in  two  veffels, 
of  very  different  capacities,  having  tubular  necks,  in 
which  the  change  of  bulk  may  be  very  accurately  ob- 
ferved.  We  can  only  conclude,  that  the  condenfation 
is  greateft  in  the  ftrongeft  brines,  and  probably  at¬ 
tains  its  maximum  when  the  quantities  of  true  faline 
matter  and  water  are  nearly  equal,  as  in  the  cafe  of  vi¬ 
triolic  acid,  &c. 

jWe  confider  thefe  experiments  as  abundantly  fuffici¬ 
ent  for  deciding  the  queftion  “  Whether  the  fait  can  be 
received  into  the  pores  of  the  water,  or  the  water  into 
the  pores  of  the  fait,  fo  as  to  increafe  its  weight  without 
increafing  its  bulk?”  and  we  muff  grant  that  it  may. 
We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  fimply  lodged  in  the  pores  as 
fand  is  lodged  in  the  interftices  of  fmall  ftiot ;  but  the  two 
together  occupy  lefs  room  than  when  feparate.  The  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr  A  chard  were  infufficient  for  a  decifion, 
becaufe  made  on  fo  fmall  a  quantity  as  6co  grains  of 
water.  Dr  Watfon’s  experiments  have,  for  the  moft; 
part,  the  fame  defeft.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  of 
great  value  in  this  queftion,  and  are  very  fit  for  afeer- 
4  taining 
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Specific  tuning  the  fpecific  gravity  of  diffolved  falts.  In  one 
of  them  (not  particularly  narrated)  he  found  that  a 
quantity  of  diffolved  fait  occupied  the  fame  bulk  in  two 
very  different  flates  of  dilution.  We  cannot  pretend 
to  reconcile  this  with  our  experiments.  We  have  gi¬ 
ven  thefe  as  they  flood  ;  and  we  think  them  conclufive, 
becaufe  they  were  fo  numerous  and  fo  perfedtly  con¬ 
fident  with  each  ether  ;  and  their  refult  is  fo  general, 
that  we  have  not  found  an  exception.  Common  fait  is 
by  no  means  the  moll  remarkable  in  fiance  of  condenfa- 
tion.  Vegetable  alkali,  fal  ammoniac,  and  fome  others, 
exhibit  much  greater  condenfation. 

We  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  confider- 
ing  this  queftion,  which  is  intimately  connedled  with 
the  principles  of  chemical  folution,  and  was  not  per¬ 
haps  confidered  in  fuificient  detail  under  the  article  Che¬ 
mistry.  We  learn  from  it  in  general,  that  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  fait  in  brines  increafe  at  fomewhat  a  greater 
rate  than  their  fpecific  gravities.  This  difference  is  in 
many  cafes  of  fenfible  importance  in  a  commercial  view. 
Thus  an  alkaline  lixivium  for  the  purpofes  of  bleach¬ 
ing  or  foap-making,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  1,234, 
or  exceeds  that  of  water  by  234,  contains  361  ounces 
of  fait  in  a  cubic  foot ;  a  ley,  which  exceeds  the  weight 
of  water  twice  as  much,  or  46 8  ounces  per  cubic  foot, 
contains  777  ounces  of  fait,  which  exceeds  the  double 
of  361  by  55  ounces  more  than  7  per  cent.  Hence 
we  learn,  that  hydrometers  for  difeorering  the  flrength 
of  brines,  having  equal  divifrons  on  a  cylindrical  Hem, 
are  very  erroneous  ;  for  even  if  the  increments  of  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  were  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  fait 
in  a  gallon  of  brine,  the  divifions  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ilem  ought  to  be  fmaller  than  tliofe  above. 

The  conftrudtion  of  the  following  table  of  flrengths 
from  the  above  narrated  ieries  of  brines  is  fufficiently 
obvious.  Column  ill  is  the  fpecific  gravity  as  difeover- 
ed  by  the  balance  or  hydometer,  and  alfo  is  the  number 
of  ounces  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  brine.  CoL  2d  is  the 
ounces  of  the  dry  fait  contained  in  it. 

Table  of  Brines  of  Common  Salt.. 


Weight 

Salt 

Weght 

Salt 

Cub.  Ft. 

in  I 

Cub  Ft. 

m 

Brine. 

Cub.F.j 

Brin  . 

Cub.  F. 

1,000 

O 

M 15 

170 

1,008 

10 

1,122 

l  80 

r.o  1 5 

20 

1,128 

t  90 

1,022 

3° 

LI34 

200 

1,029 

’  40 

1,140 

2ia 

1,036 

5° 

Li  47 

220 

1,043 

60 

LH3 

230 

1,050 

70 

LI59 

240 

1,057 

80 

! 

1,165 

250 

1,064 

90 

1,172 

260 

1,070 

100 

1,178 

270 

1,077 

1 10 

1 

! 

1,184 

280 

1,083 

120 

1 , 1 90 

29O 

1,090 

130, 

1 

Li  97 

3  00 

1,096 

140 

1,203 

310 

H03 

150 

1,206 

3* 6 

1,109 

160 

1,208 

3  - 0 

The  table  differs  confiderably  from  Mr  Lambert’s. 
The  quantities  of  fait  correfponding  to  any  fpecific 
gravity  are  about  T‘Tth  lefs  than  in  his  table.  But  the 
xsader  will  fee  that  they  correfpond  with  the  feries  of 
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experiments  above  narrated,;  and  thefe  were  but  a  few  Specific  j( 
of  many  which  all  correiponded  within  an  hundredth  Gravtty«  1 
part.  The  caufe'of  the  difference  feems  to  be,  that  'r< 
moft  kinds  of  common  fait  contain  magnefian  falts,  which 
contain  a  very  great  proportion  of  water  neceffary  for 
their  cryflallization.  The-falt  which  we  ufed  was  of 
the  pure  ft  kind,  but  fuch  as  may  be  had  from  every  fait 
work,  by  Lord  Dundonald’s  very  eafy  procefs,  viz.  by 
palling  through  it  a  faturated  folution  boiling  hot* 
which  carries  off  with  it  about  yths  of  all  the  bitter  falts, 

Our  aim  being  to  afeertain  the  quantities  of  pure  fea- 
falt,  and  to  learn  by  the  by  its  relation  to  water  in 
refpedl  of  denlity,  we  thought  it  neceffary  to  ufe  the 
pureft  fait.  We  alfo  dried  it  for  feveral  days  in  a  (love* 
fo  that  it  contained  no  water  not  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  its  cryflallization.  An  ounce  of  fuch  fait  will  com¬ 
municate  a  greater  fpecific  gravity  to  water  than  an 
ounce  of  a  fait  that  is  left  pure,  or  that  contains  extra¬ 
neous  water. 

The  fpecific  gravity  1,090  is  that  of  ordinary  pickles* 
which  are  eftimated  as  to  flrength  by  floating  an  egg. 

We  cannot  raiie  the  fpecific  gravity  higher  than 
1,206  by  fimply  diffolving  fait  in  cold  water.  But  it 
will  become  much  denfer,  and  will  even  attain  the  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  1,240  by  boiling,  then  holding  about  3 65 
ounces  in  the  cubic  foot  of  hot  brine.  But  it  will  de« 
pofit  by  cooling,  and  when  of  the  temperature  5  50  or  6oa* 
hardly  exceeds  1,206.  We  obtained  a  brine  by  boiling 
till  the  fait  grained  very  rapidly.  When  it  cooled  to 
6:°,  its  fpecific  gravity  was  *,2063  ;  for  a  veffel  which 
held  3506  grains  of  diflilled  water  held  42  29  of  this 
brine.  This  was  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  there  were 
obtained  1344  grains  of  fait.  By  this  was  computed 
the  number  interpofed  between  3  10  and  320  in  the  table* 

We  have  however  raifed  the  fpeci  ic  gravity  to  1,217, 
by  putting  in  no  more  fait  than  was  neceffary  for  this 
denlity,  and  ufmg  heat.  It  then  cooled  down  to  6o° 
without  quitting  any  fait  ;  but  if  a  few  grains  of  fait 
be  thrown  into  this  brrne,  it  will  quickly  depoiit  a  great 
deal  more,  and  its  denfity  will  decreafe  to  *,206.  We 
find  this  to  hold  in  all  falts  ;  and  it  is  a  very  inftrudtive 
fadt  in  the  theory  of  ciyftallization  ;  it  refemblesthe  ef- 
fedt  which  a  magnet  produces  upon  iron  filings  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  makes  them  temporary  magnets, 
and  caufes  them  to  arrange  themfelves  as  if  they  had 
been  really  made  permanent  magnets.  Juft  foa  cryftal 
already  formed  difpofes  the  reft  to  cryftallize.  We  ima¬ 
gine  that  thisv  analogy  is  complete,  and  that  the  forces  I 
are  fimilar  in  both  cafes. 

The  above  table  is  computed  for  the  temperature  ■ 
55°;  but  in  other  temperatures  the  flrength  will  be 
different  on  two  accounts,  viz.  the  expanfion  of  the 
brine  and  the  diffolving  power  of  the  water.  Water 
expands  about  40  parts  in  1000  when  heated  from 
6oQ  to  2  i  2°.  Saturated  brine  expands  about  48  parts, 
or  -Jth  more  than  water ;  and  this  excefs  of  expanfion  is 
nearly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  fait  in  the  brine,  I 

If  therefore  any  circumflance  fhould  oblige  us  to  exa¬ 
mine  a  brine  in  a  temperature  much  above  6o°,  allow¬ 
ance  fhould  be  made  for  this.  Thus,  fhould  the  fpeci¬ 
fic  gravity  of  brine  of  the  temperature  130  (which  13 
nearly  half  way  between  60  and  2 1 2  )  be  1 ,  40,  we  mull 
increafe  it  by  20  (half  of  40)  ;  and  having  found  the 
flrength  24c  correfponding  to  this  corredted  (pecific 
gravity,  we  muft  corredt  it  again  by  adding  1  to  the  j  1 
fpecific  gravity  for  every  45  ounces  of  fait, 

4.  But  l  * 
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ipecac  But  a  much  greater  and  more  uncertain  correction  is 
|  ,‘ravity.  neceffary  on  account  of  the  variation  of  the  di Solving 
p0wer  Qf  Water  by  heat.  This  indeed  is  very  fmall  in 
the  cafe  of  fea-falt  in  comparifon  with  other  falts.  We 
prefume  that  our  readers  are  apprifed  of  this  peculiarity 
of  fea-falt,  that  it  diflolves  nearly  in  equal  quantities  in 
hot  or  in  cold  water.  But  although  water  of*  the  tem¬ 
perature  60  will  not  diffolve  more  than  320  or  325 
ounces  of  the  pured  and  dryefl  fea  fait,  it  will  take  up 
above  20  ounces  more  by  boiling  on  it.  When  thus 
faturated  to  the  utmoft,  and  allowed  to  cool,  it  does 
not  quit  any  of  it  till  it  is  far  cooled,  viz.  near  to  6o°. 
It  then  depofits  this  redundant  ialt,  and  holds  the  reft 
till  it  is  juft  going  to  freeze,  when  it  lets  it  go  in  the 
inftant  of  freezing.  If  evaporated  in  the  Rate  in  which 
it  continues  to  hold  the  fait,  it  will  yield  above  .100 
ounces  per  cubic  foot  of  brine,  in  good  cryftals,  but  ra¬ 
ther  overcharged  with  water.  And  fince  in  this  Rate 
the  cubic  foot  of  brine  weighs  about  1220  ounces,  it 
follows,  that  820  ounces  of  water  will,  by  boiling,  dif¬ 
folve  4c o  of  cryftallized  fait. 

The  table  fhows  how  much  any  brine  mufl  be  boiled 
down  in  order  to  grain.  Having  obferved  its  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  find  in  the  table  the  quantity  of  fait  correfponding. 
Call  this  x.  Then,  fince  a  boiling  hot  graining  or  fatu¬ 
rated  folution  contains  340  ounces  in  the  cubic  foot  of 

1000 

brine,  fay  340  :  1000  =  x  :  —  --  x .  This  is  the  bulk 

to  which  every  cubic  foot  (valued  at  icoo)  mud  be 
boiled  down.  Thus  fuppofe  the  brine  has  the  fpecific 
gravity  1109.  It  holds  160  ounces  per  foot,  and  we 
1000X160 

mud  boil  it  down  to - or  47 1  ;  that  is,  we 

34° 

529 

mud  boil  off -  ~--q  of  every  cubic  foot  or  gallon. 

Thefe  remarks  are  of  importance  in  the  manufacture 
of  common  fait ;  they  ‘enable  us  to  appretiate  the  va- 
lue  of  fait  fprings,  and  to  know  how  far  it  may  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  engage  in  the  manufacture.  For  the  dodtrine 
of  latent  heat  affures  us,  that  in  order  to  boil  off  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  water,  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  is  in- 
diipenfably  neceffary.  After  the  mod  judicious  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  heat,  the  confumption  of  luel  may  be  too 
expenfive. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  fea- water  in  thefe  climates  does 
not  exceed  » ,03,  or  the  cubic  foot  weighs  1030  ounces, 
and  it  contains  about  41  ounces  of  fait.  The  brine- 
pits  in  England  are  vaftly  richer ;  but  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  brines  are  boiled  for  fait  which  do  not  con¬ 
tain  above  10  or  20  ounces  in  the  cubic  foot. 

In  buying  fait  by  weight,  it  is  of  importance  to 
know  the  degree  of  humidity.  A  fait  will  appear 
pretty  dry  (if  free  from  magnefia  falts)  though  moift- 
ened  with  1  per  cent .  of  water;  and  it  is  found  that 
incipient  humidity  expofes  it  much  to  farther  deliquef- 
cence.  A  much  (mailer  degree  of  humidity  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  fpecific  gravity  of  a  brine  made  with  a 
few  ounces  of  the  fait.  And  the  infpe&ion  of  the  table 
informs  us  that  the  brine  fhould  be  weak  ;  for  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  fpecific  gravity  go  on  diminifhing  in  the 
ftronger  brines :  300  ounces  of  dry  fait  diffolved  in 
897  ounces  of  water  fhould  give  the  fpecific  gravity 
1197.  Suppofe  it  be  but  119c,  the  quantity  of  fait 
correfponding  is  only  290;  but  when  mixed  with  897 
©unces  of  water,  the  weight  is  1197,  although  the 


weight  of  the  cubic  foot  is  only  1x90.  There  is  there-  Specific' 
fore  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  the  brine,  and  there  is  as  G  Vlty‘  ^ 
much  fait  as  will  make  more  than  a  cubic  foot  of  the  -"“W 
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weight  1 190.  There  is  290  ^  YT90  *  or  29rT  ounces, 

and  there  is  8f  ounces  of  water  attached  to  the  fait. 

The  various  informations  which  we  have  pointed  out 
as  deducible  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  brines  of  common  ialt,  will  ferve  to'  fugged  feveraV 
advantages  of  the  knowledge  of  this  circumftance  in 
other  lixivia.  We  (hall  not  therefore  refume  them,  but 
fimply  give  another  table  or  two  of  fuch  as  are  moft  in- 
terefting.  Of  thofe  alkaline  leys  are  the  chief,  being  o£ 
extend ve  u(e  in  bleaching,  foap-making,  glafs-making,, 

See . 

We  therefore  made  a  very  ftrong  ley  of  the  pureft 
vegetable  alkali  that  is  ever  ufed  in  the  manufadlories* 
not  thinking  it  neceffary,  or  even  proper,  to  take  it  in 
its  ftate  of  utmoft  purity,  as  obtained  from  cubic  nitre 
and  the  like.  We  took  fait  of  tartar  from  tl  e  apothecary, 
perfectly  dry,  of  which  3983  grains  were  diffolved  103540, 
grains  of  diddled  water  ;  and  after  agitation  for  feveral 
days,  and  then  (landing  to  depofit  fediment,  the  clear  ley 
was  decanted.  Tt  was  again  agitated  ;  becaufe,  when  of 
this  ftrength,  it  becomes,  in  a  very  (liort  time,  rarer 
above  and  denfer  at  the  bottom.  A  fiaik  containing 
4200  grains  of  water  held  6x65  of  this  ley  when  of  the 
temperature  550.  Its  fpecific  gravity  was  therefore 
1,4678,  and  ihe  61 65  grains  of  ley  contained  3264 
grain  of  fait.  We  examined  its  fpecific  gravity  in  diffe¬ 
rent  dates  of  dilution,  till  we  came  to  a  brine  containing 
5  J  grains  of  fait,  and  4189  grains  of  water,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  flaik  weighed  4240  grains;  its  fpecific 
gravity  was  therefore  1,0095.  In  this  train  of  expe¬ 
riments  the  progredion  was  moft  legular  and  fatistac- 
tory  ;  fo  that  when  we  conftru&ed  the  curve  of  fpecific 
gravities  geometrically,  none  of  the  points  deviated  from 
a  mod;  regular  curve.  It  was  confiderably  more  incur-, 
vated  near  its  commencement  than  the  curve  for  fea-ialt* 
indicating  a  much  greater  condenfation  in  the  diluted 
brines.  We  think  that  the  following  table,  conftru&yd 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  for  common  fait,  may  be  de-’ 
pended  on  as  very  exad. 


Weight 

of 

Cub.  Foot 
oz. 

Salt 

conf. 

oz. 

Weight 

of 

Cub.  Foot 
oz. 

Sa't 
a  nt. 

OZ. 

Werght 

i  of 

Cub.  Foot 
}  oz. 

Sait 

com. 

OZ. 

IOOO 

O. 

I  224 

340 

1 4 1 7 

680 

1016 

20 

1  236 

360 

1428 

700 

1031 

4° 

1248 

380 

*438 

720 

5 

60 

12  59 

400 

'449 

740 

1058 

80 

1270 

420 

I46O 

7  60 

1071 

100 

1  281 

440 

1471 

780, 

1084 

120 

I293 

460 

1482 

800 

1098 

I40 

1305 

480 

'493 

820 

x  112 

l60 

.*3*7 

500 

1504 

840 

1125 

l80 

1329 

520 

15l5 

860 

1138 

200 

*34° 

540 

1526 

880 

1150 

220 

1 351 

560 

1 537 

900 

*  162 

240 

1362 

580 

1547 

920 

U74 

2  60 

1372 

6co 

1557 

94° 

1 187 

280 

*384 

620 

1567 

96c 

1200 

3  00 

•395 

640 

1 577 

980 

1212 

3  20  < 

1406 

660 

1586 

1000 

4  0  J  Wb 
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We  fee  the  fame  augmentation  of  the  denfity  of  the 
fait  in  the  diluted  brines  here  as  in  the  cafe  of  common 
fait.  Thus  a  brine,  of  which  the  cubic  foot  weighs 
1482  ounces,  or  which  has  the  fpecific  gravity  1,482, 
contains  800  ounces  of  dry  alkali  and  682  of  water. 
Therefore,  if  we  fuppofe  the  denfity  of  the  water  un¬ 
changed,  there  remains  the  bulk  of  318  ounces  of  water 

800, 

to  receive  840  ounces  of  fait:  its  denfity  is  therefore 

=  2,912  nearly.  But  in  the  brine  whofe  weight  per 
foot  is  only  101  6  there  are  20  ounces  of  fait,  and  there¬ 
fore  996  of  water ;  and  there  is  only  four  ounce-mea- 
fures  of  water,  that  is,  the  bulk  of  four  ounces  of  water, 
to  receive  20  ounces  of  fait.  Its  fpecific  gravity  tliere- 
20 

fore  is  — ,  =  5,  almoft  twice  as  great  as  in  the  ftrong 

brine.  Accordingly  Mr  Achard  is  difpofed  to  admit  the 
abforption  (as  it  is  carelefsly  termed)  in  the  cafe  of  fal 
tart.  But  it  is  a  general  (we  think  an  univerfal)  fa6l 
in  the  folution  of  falls.  It  mull  be  carefully  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  firfl  contradlion  of  bulk  which  falts 
undergo  in  paffing  from  a  folid  to  a  fluid  form.  The 
contraction  now  under  confideration  is  analogous  to  the 
contraction  of  oil  of  virtriol  when  diluted  with  water ; 
for  oil  of  vitriol  muft  be  confidered  as .  a  very  ftrong 
brine  which  we  cannot  dephlegmate  by  diftillation,  and 
therefore  cannot  obtain  the  dry  faline  ingredient  in  a 
feparate  form,  fo  as  to  obferve  its  folid  denfity,  and  lay 
how  much  it  contracts  in  firll  becoming  fluid.  The  way 
of  conceiving  the  fiHl  contraction  in  the  aCl  of  folution 
as  a  lodging  of  the  particles  of  the  one  ingredient  on  the 
interitices  of  the  other,  “  ou  its  fe  nichmt,  en  augment  ant 
le po'tds  fans  affetler  le  volume  de  la  faumure,"  as  Eller  and 
Lambert  exprefs  themfelves,  is  impofiible  here,  when 
both  are  fluids.  Indeed  it  is  but  a  flovenly  way  of 
thinking  in  either  cafe,  and  fhould  be  avoided,  becaufe 
Inadvertent  perfons  are  apt  to  ufe  as  a  pliyfical principle 
what  is  merely  a  mode  of  fpeech. 

We  learn  from  the  table,  that  a  hydrometer  with  equi- 
dillant  dfvifions*  on  a  cylindrical  or  prifmatical  Hem  is 
fiill  more  erroneous  than  in  the  brines  of  common  fah\ 

We  learn  from  the  experiments  of  Kirwan,  Lavoi- 
fier,  and  others,  that  dry.  fait  of  tartar  contains  about 
gth  of  its  weight  of  fixed  air.  In  many  applications  of 
this  fait  to  the  purpofesof  manufacture,  this  ingredient 
is  of  no  ufe..  In  fome  it  is  hurtful,  and  mufirbe  abftia&> 
ed  by  lime.  Soap-maker’s  ley  confifts  of  the  pure  alka- 
line  fait  diffolved  in  water.  It  is  therefore  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  afcertain  its  quantity  by  means  of  the  fpecific 
oravity  of  the  brine.  Eor  this  purpofe,  we  took  a  ley 
of  fal  tait.  whofe  fpecific  gravity  was  1,20417,  con¬ 
taining  314  02.  of  mild  alkali  in  a  cubic  foot  of  ley.  and 
we  rendered  it  nearly  cauflic  by  lime.  The  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  was  then  1,189'-.  This  is  a  very  unexpeded.  re¬ 
sult.  Nothing  ^employed  with- more  fuccefs  than  quick¬ 
lime  for  dephlegmating  any  watery  fluid.  We  fhould 
rather  have  expeded  an  increafe  of  fpecific  gravity,  by 
the  abflradion  of  fome  of  the  water  of  the  menftruum, 
and  pei  haps  the  water  of  the  cryftallization,  and  the 
aerial  part  of  the  fait.  But  we  muft  afcrihe  this  to 
the  great  denfity  in  which  the  fixed  air  exifts  in  the 

11  It  is  unneceflary  to  give  fimil'ar  tables  for  all  the  falts-, 
unlefs  we  were  writing  a  diflertation  on  the  theory  of 
their  folution.  We  fhall  only  obferve,  that  we  exammed 
with  particular  attention  fal  ammoniac,  becaufe  Mr 
Achard,  who  denies  what  is  called  the  abforption  of 


falts,  finds  himfelf  obliged  to  allow  fomething  like  it  in 
this  fait.  It  does  not,  however,  diffei  from  thofe  of  ^ 
which  we  have  given  an  account  in  detail  in  any  other 
refped  than  this,  that  the  changes  of  fluid  denfity  are 
much  lefs  than  in  others  (inltead  of  being  greater,  as 
Achard’s  experiments  feem  to  indicate)  in  all  brines  of 
moderate  ftrength.  But  in  the  very  weak  brines  there  is 
indeed  a  remarkable  difference  ;  and  if  we  have  not 
committed  an  error  in  our  examination,  the  addition  of 
one  part  of  fal  ammoniac  to  64  of  water  occupies  lefs 
room  than  the  water  alone.  We  think  that  we  have  met 
with  this  as  an  accidental  remark  by  fome  author,  whofe 
work  we  do  not  recoiled.  But  we  do  not  cliooie  la 
reft  fo  much  011  our  form  of  the  experiment  in  fuch  weak 
brines.  The  following  mixtures  will  abundantly  ferve  for 
conftruding  the  table  of  its  ftrength  :  Sal  ammoniac 
tr  960  grains  was  diflolved  in  3506  grains  of  water, 
making  a  brine  of  4466  grains.  A  phial  which  held 
1 600  grains  water  held  1698  of  this  brine.  It  contained 
1698  X  960 
4466 

vity  was  1=  1,061,  and  the  cubic  foot  weighed 


Specific 

Gravity. 


_ _9_J ?  ,  or  365  grains  of  fait.  The  fpecific  gra- 


1600 


ic6i  ounces.  It  alfo  contained  T.°^1  or  22S 

1698 

ounces  of  fait.  By  repeated  abftra&ion  of  brine,  and* 


^placing  with  water,  we  had  the  following  feries  : 

Scries. 

Brine. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Oz.  Salt 
in 

Weight  of  biine, 

I fly  I698 

1,061 

Cub.  F. 

2  28 

After  taking  out 

1 

2  dy  I676 

1,048 

17  I 

After  taking  out 

3^  1653 

1,033 

M4 

After  taking  out 

1 

19 

4  1630 

1,019 

57 

After  taking  out 

19 

5//;,  l6l6 

1,010 

2Sf 

19 

6th ,  1610 

1 ,0063 

3  4* 

t 

19 

7  thy  1605 

1,0038 

7i- 

This  feries  is  extremely  regular,  and  the  progrefs  of. 
denfity  may  be  confidently  deduced  from  it. 

From  the  whole  of  this  difquifttion  on  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  fpecific  gravities  of  hrines  and  the  quantities  of 
fait  contained,  we  fee  in  general  that  it  may  be  guefled  at,, 
with  a  ufeful  degree  of  precifion,  from  the  denfity  or  fpe¬ 
cific  gravity  of  taturated  folutions.  We  theiefore  con¬ 
clude  with  a  lift  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  feveral  fatu- 
rated  folutions,  made  with  great  care  by  the  bifhop  of 
Landaff.— The  temperature  was42°.  The  firfl  numerical 
column  is  the  denfity  of  laturated  brine,  and  the  next  is. 
the  denfity  of  a  brine  confifting  of  1  2  parts  (.by  weight) 
of  water  and  one  of  fait.  From  tliis  may  be  inferred* 
the  quantity  in  the  faturated  folution,  and  from  this, 
again  may  be  inferred  tire  quantity  correfponding  to  iu^ 
ferior  denfities* 


Borax, 

Con  Sublinv 
Alum, 

Glaub.  Salt,  . 
Common  Salt, 
Sal.  cath.  aman 
Sal  ammon. 

Yol.  alk,  mite, 
Nitre, 

Rochelle  fait. 
Blue  vitriol, 
Green  vitriol, 
White  vitriol, 
Pearl  afh, 


1,010 

1,037 

*>033 

1,054 

1,198 

1,232 

1,072 

1,095 

1,114. 

1,150 

M57> 

1,386 


1,029; 

*>059, 

^039 

1,026 

1,050 

1,052 

1,043 

1,045 
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pe<ftaeles  ’SPECTACLES,  in  dioptrics,  a  machine  confifting  deftruftion  of  Troy,  had  loft  his  wife  by  the  way,  he 

„  j)^  of  two  lenfes  fet  in  filver,  horn,  & c.  to  aflift  the  returned  in  fearch  of  her.  Her  fhade  appeared  to  him 

re<  defefts  of  the  organ  of  light.  Old  people,  and  others  (for  file  herfelf  had  been  flain)  with  the  fame  afpeft  as 

who  have  flat  eyes,  life  convex  fpeftacles,  which  caufe  before,  but  her  figure  was  larger.  She  endeavoured  to 

the  rays  of  light  converge  fo  as  to  meet  upon  the  retina:  affuage  the  grief  of  her  unhappy  hufband,  by  aferibing 

whereas  myopes,  or  fhort  fighted  people,  ufe  concave  her  death  to  the  appointment  of  the  gods,  and  by  fore- 
lenfe3  for  fpeftacles,  which  caufes  the  rays  to  diverge,  telling  the  illuftrious  honours  which  yet  awaited  him. 
and  prevent  their  meeting  ere  they  reach  the  retina.  But  when  Aeneas  attempted  to  clafp  her  in  his  arms,  the 

See  Optics,  n°  7 3 .  phantom  immediately  vanifhed  into  air.  From  this  ftory 

Ocular  SPECTRA,  images  prefented  to  the  we  may  obferve,  that  the  ancients  believed  that  the  um- 
eye  after  lemoving  them  from  a  bright  objeft,  or  clofmg  brae  or  {hades,  retained  nearly  the  fame  appearance  after 
them.  Wh£n  any  one  has  long  and  attentively  looked  death  as  before;  that  they  had  fo  far  the  refemblance  of  a 
at  a  bright  objeft,  as  at  the  fetting  fun,  on  clofmg  his  body  as  to  be  vifible  ;  that  they  could  think  and  fpeak  a3 
eyes,  or  removing  them,  an  image,  which  refembles  in  formerly,  but  could  not  be  touched.  This  defeription 
form  the  objeft  he  was  attending  to,  continues  fome  applies  equally  well  to  thole  fhades  which  had  paffed  the 
time  to  be  vifible.  This  appearance  in  the  eye  we  fhall  river  Styx,  and  taken  up  their  refidence  in  the  infernal 
call  the  ocular  fpeft rum  of  that  objeft.  regions.  Such  were  the  fhades  of  Dido,  of  Deiphobus, 

Thefe  ocular  fpeftra  are  of  four  kinds:  ift,  Such  as  and  all  tliofe  which  iEneas  met  with  in  his  journey 

are  owing  to  a  lefs  fenfibility  of  a  defined  part  of  the  through  the  fubterraneous  world, 
retina  or  fpeftra  from  deleft  of  fenfibility.  2d,  Such  It  appears  from  the  writings  of  modern  travellers  who 
as  are  owing  to  a  greater  fenfibility  of  a  denned  part  of  have  vifited  rude  and  favage  nations,,  that  the  belief  of 
the  retina,  or  fpeftra  from  exccfs  of  fenfibility.  3d,  Such  fpeftres  is  no  lefs  common,  among  them.  Mr  Bruce 
as  refemble  their  object  in  its  colour  as  well  as  form  ;  tells  us,  that  the  prieli  of  the  Nile  affirmed,  that1  he  had 
which  may  be  termed  dtreft  ocular  fpeftra.  4th,  Such  more  than  once  feen  the  fpirit  of  the  river  in  the  form 
as  are  of  a  colour  contrary  to  that  of  their  objeft,  which  of  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard.  Among  the  Maho* 
may  be  termed  reverfe  ocular  fpeftra.  metans  the  doftrine  ot  fpeftres  feems  to  be  reduced  to 

SPECTRE,  an  apparition,  fomething  made  preter-  a  regular  fyftem,  by  the  accounts  which  they  give  of 
naturally  vifible  to  human  fight,  whether  the  ghofts  of  genii.  Whoever  has  read  the  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
dead  men  or  beings  fuperior  to  man.  tainments  muff  have  hmiifhcd  his  memory  with  a  thou- 

A  belief  that  fupernatural  beings  fometimes  make  fand  inftances  of  this  kind.  Their  opinions  coneernino* 
themfelves  vifible,  and  that  the  dead8  fometimes  revifit  genii  feem  to  be  a  corrupted  mixture  of  the  doftrines  of 
the  living,  has  prevailed  among  moft  nations,  efpeci-  the  Jews  and  ancient  Perfians,  In  Chriftian  countries, 
ally  in  the  rudeft  ftages  of  fociety.  It  was  common  too,  not  withftandmg  the  additional  light  which  their  re- 
arnong  the  Jews,  among  the  Greeks,  and  among  the  ligion  has  fpread,  and  the  great  improvement  in  the 
Romans,  as  we  find  from  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  fciences  to  which  it  has  been  fubfervient,  the  belief  of 
poems  of- Homer  and  Virgil.  Celtftial  appearances  ghofts  and  apparitions  is  very  general,  efpecially  among 
were  indeed  fo  often  exhibited  to  the  Jews,  that  the  the  lower  ranks.  They  believe  that  evii  fpirits  fome-- 
origin  of  their  belief  is  not  difficult  to  be  explained. —  times  make  their  appearance  in  order  to  terrify  wicked 

The  Divine  Being  mani felled  himftlf  to  each  of  the  Pa-  men,  efpecially  thofe  who  have  committed  murder. _ 

tviarehs  by  fome  fenfible  fign,  generally  by  a  flame  of  They  fuppofe  that  the  fpirits  of  dead  men  aflame  3 
fire,  as  he  did  to  Mofes.  Under  this  ftmblanee  aifo  did  corporeal  appearance,  hover  about  church  yards  and 
he  appear  to  the  Ifraelites  during  their  abode  in  the  de-  the  houfes  ot  the  deceafed,  or  haunt  the  places  where 
fert,  and  after  they  obtained  a  fettlement  in  the  land  of  murders  have  been  committed.  (See  Ghost.)  In  fome 
Canaan.  Nor  did  they  believe  that  heavenly  beings  alone  places  it  is  believed  that  beings  have  been  feen  bearing  a 
aflumed  a  fenfible  appearance:  They  believed  that  de-  perfeft  refemblance  to  men  alive.  In  the  Highlands  of 
ceaied  men  alfo  fometimes  revifited  this  world.  When  Scotland,  what  is  called  the  fecond  fight,  is  ftill  believed 
Saul  went  to  confult  the  witch  at  Endor,  he  afked  her  by  many  (fee  Second  Sight)  ',  viz.  that  future  event* 
to  bring  up  the  perfon  whom  he  fhould  name  unto  her;,  are  foretold  by  certain.. individuals  by  means  of  fpeftral 
a  proof  that  he  confidered  his  demand  as  eafy  to  be  per-  reprefen tation. 

formed,  and  therefore  that  he  probably  afted  under  the  So  general  has  the  belief  of  fpeftres  been,,  that  this* 
influence  of  popular  opinion.  The  fame  opinions  had  circumftance  alone  may  bethought  by  fome  fufficient  to 
been  generally  entertained  at  a  much  earlier  period  ;  for  prove  that  it  raufl.  have  it&  foundation  inhuman  nature, 
necromancy  and  witchcraft,  the  arts  by  which  the  dead  or  muft  reft  upon  rational  evidence.  When  any  doc- 
were  fuppofed  to  be  raifed,  had  been  prohibited  while  trine  has  been  univerfally  received  by  all  nations,  by  ge- 
thc  Ifraelites  were  in  the  wildernefs,  and  yet  untainted  iterations  living  feveral  thoufand  years  from  one  an- 
with  the  vices  of  the  Canaanites.  They  muft  therefore  other,  and  by  people  in  all  the  different  ftages  of  focie- 
have  derived  them  from  Eg7pt,  the  cradle  of  fuperfti-  ty,  there  is  certainly  the  flrongeit  preemption  to  con- 
lion,  as  well  as  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  elude  that  fuch  a  doftrine  has  its  foundation  in  reafort 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  apparition  of  and  in  truth.  In  this,  way  we  argue  in  favour  of  the 
fpeftres  was  generally  believed.  On  innumerable  occa-  exiftence  of  a  God,  concerning  moral  diftinftion,  and 
fions  the  gods  are  faid  to  have  difeovered  themfelves  to  the  doftrine  of  a  future  ftate  :  and  certainly  fo  far  we 
the  eyes-  of  mortals,  to:  have  held  conferences,  and  to  argue  well.  But  ii:  the  fame  argument  be  applied  tv* 
have  interpofed  their  aid.  The  ghofts  of  the  dead,  too,  idolatry,  to  facrifices,  or  to  apparitions,  we  lhall  find 
are  faid  to  have  appeared.  When  ^Eneas,  arr.idfl  the  that  it  is  applied  improperly.  Idolatry  was  very  general 
diftraftion  and  confuiion  of  his  mind  in.  flying  from  the  among  ancient  nations ;  fo  was  the  offering  of  facrifices* 
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<*.  fo  was  polytheifm  :  but  they  were  by  no  means  uni* 

1  verfal.  Should  we  allow,  lor  the  fake  of  ihortcuing 
the  argument,  that  all  ancient  nations  were  poly theills 
and  idolaters,  and  prcfented  oblations  to  their  imaginary 
deities,  all  that  could  be  concluded  from  this  conceflion 
is,  that  they  fell  into  thefe  miftakes  from  their  igno¬ 
rance  and  from  the  rude  Hate  of  fociety,  from  which  their 
imperfect  knowledge  of  theology  and  moral  philofophy 
was  never  able  to  refcue  them.  Thefe  erroneous  notions 
fled  before  the  brightness  of  the  ChriRian  fyftem;  while 
the  dodrines  of  the  exiRence  of  God,  of  moral  dilb  no¬ 
tion,  and  of  a  future  Hate,  have  been  more  thoroughly 
confirmed  and  afccrtained.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid 
of  the  belief  of  fpedres.  However  generally  it  has  been 
adopted  in  the  firlt  Rages  of  fociety,  or  by  civilized  na¬ 
tions  who  had  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  Rudy  of 
divine  things,  it  has  been  rejected,  we  may  fay  invari¬ 
ably,  wherever  theology  and  philofophy  have  gone 
hand  in  hand. 

As  all  popular  and  long  eftablifhed  opinions  are  ob- 
jeds  of  curioflty  and  refearch  for  the  philofopher,  we 
think  the  belief  of  fpedres  worthy  of  fome  attention 
even  in  this  light.  It  will  therefore,  we  hope,  give 
fome  iatisfadion  to  the  pliilofophical  reader  to  fee  a 
fhort  account  of  the  fources  or  principles  from  which  this 
belief  is  derived.  But  as  the  belief  of  fpedres  is  con¬ 
ceded  with  other  opinions  which  appear  to  11s  highly 
injurious  to  religion  ;  opinions  which  have  been  hipport- 
ed  by  many  learned  men,  and  whicli  are  Hill  K  lievedby 
fome  men  of  literary  education — it  will  alfo  be  proper, 
in  the  full  place,  to  coulider  the  evidence  on  which  this 
belief  relts,  in  which  we  mull  conlider  both  their  proba¬ 
bility  and  credibility. 

In  the  prefent  inveRigation  we  mean  to  fet  afide  al¬ 
together  the  celeRial  appearances  recorded  in  Scripture, 
as  being  founded  on  unqueftionahle  evidence,  and  per- 
fedly  agreeable  to  thofe  rules  by  which  the  Deity  ads 
in  the  ufual  courfe  of  his  Providence.  The  Iiraelites, 
during  the  exiftence  of  their  Rate,  were  immediately 
under  the  authority  of  God,  not  only  as  the  moral  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  world,  but  as  the  king  of  Ifrael.  In  the 
infancy  of  the  world,  while  men  were  rude  and  unen- 
lightenedj  and  entirely  under  the  influence  of  idolatry, 
many  revelations  were  neceflary  to  preferve  in  their 
minds  pure  ideas  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  wor- 
fhip  due  to  Him.  They  were 'neceflary  alfo  to  pave  the 
way  for  that  illuRrious  difpenlation  which  the  Lord  Je- 
fus  came  from  Heaven  to  difiufe  over  the  world.  Every 
celeRial  appearance  recorded  in  Scripture  was  exhibited 
for  fome  wile  and  important  purpofe,  which  mult  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  every  perfon  who  conftders  thefe  appearances 
with  attention.  But  when  the  Scriptures  were  written 
and  publi flied,  and  the  ChriRian  religion  fully  ellabhfh- 
ed,  revelation  ceafed,  and  miracles  and  heavenly  mef- 
fages  were  no  longer  requifite.  What  credit  then  ought 
we  to  give  to  thofe  marvellous  Rories  related  in  ancient 
authors  concerning  prodigies  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
apparition  of  angels  both  good  and  bad  ? 

It  is  not  pretended  that  any  of  thofe  prodigies  and 
appearances  were  exhibited  for  purpofes  equally  great 
and  important  with  thofe  which  aie  deferibed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  :  Andean  we  fuppofe  that  the  all-wife  Governor  of 
the  World  would  permit  his  angels  to  render  themfelvcs 
yifible  to  the  eyeof  man  for  no  pnrpole  at  all,  or  for  a  pur¬ 
pofe  which  might  have  been  equally  well  accomplifhed 


without  their  interpofition  ?  Would  this  be  confident  Sfe&re. 
with  perfect  \vifdom,or  would  it  be  confident  even  with  ** 

the  excellence  and  fuperiority  of  under  ft  anding  which  we 
are  taught  to  aferibe  to  thefe  elevated  beings  ?  The 
whole  will  of  God  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
what  further  ufe  for  the  vihble  interpofition  of  angels  ? 

It  may  be  objected,  Are  they  not  all  min iRe ring  fpirit* 
lent  forth  to  miuiRer  for  them  who  {hall  be  heirs  of 
falvation  §  ?  We  anfvver,  That  angels  may  animate  and  §  Heb  t. 
lupport  good  men  by  an  invifible  interpofition.  Butx4« 
the  Apoftle  is  not  fpeaking  of  celeRial  fpirits.  The 
vvoid  uvytKi;  fignifles  “  a  mefTenger and  in  Scripture 
often  refers  to  men.  In  the  paffage  wrhich  we  are  now 
reviewing  it  certainly  is  applied  with  much  more  pro¬ 
priety  to  men  than  to  angels  :  for  the  ApoRle  is  Rating 
a  companion  between  the  Pro  bets ,  by  whom  God,  at 
fundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  fpake  in  time  pad 
to  the  fathers,  and  the  Son,  by  whom  he  hath  fpoken 
in  thefe  laR  days. 

And  if  God  has  given  nocommifTion  to  his  angels  to 
deliver  to  men  fmee  the  publication  of  the  Cliriftian 
religion,  is  there  any  probability  that  he  would  give  any 
commiffion  or  any  licence  to  evil  fpirits  ?  It  will  be 
faid,  that  this  dodirine  is  clearly  taught  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  in  thefe  words,  “  The  devil  goeth  about  as  a 
roaring  lion  feeking  whom  he  may  devour,”  We  will 
not  avail  ourfelves  of  the  interpretation  of  fome,  who 
fay  that  the  word  devil,  which  in  the  Greek  language 
fignifles  an  adwrfary ,  or  fianderery  refers  here  to  fome- 
human  being,  who  was  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Chriftians. 

All  that  can  be  deduced  from  there  words,  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  they  reler  to  a  malignant  fpirit,  is  mere¬ 
ly  that  he  goeth  about  feducing  men  to  vice.  But  it 
is  not  by  afliiming  a  hideous  tonn,  and  prefentmg  him- 
felf  to  the  midnight  traveller,  that  fuch  a  purpofe  is  to 
be  accomplifhed.  A  fpirit  may  probably  have  direct  ac- 
cefs  to  our  minds  without  the  intervention  of  anything 
corporeal ;  and  by  exciting  our  pafflons  may  plunge  ns 
into  vice,  which  is  the  only  objedt  fuch  a  being  is  fup- 
poied  to  have  in  view.  None  of  the  marvellous  Rories 
which  we  have  heard  concerning  the  apparition  of  evil 
fpirits  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  appear  to  entice 
men  to  commit  crimes.  We  never  heard  of  any  evil 
fpirits  that  required  men  to  Real,  to  perpetrate  robbery 
or  murder.  They  only  appeared  to  terrify  fome  crazy 
timorous  individuals,  who  have  whims  and  fancies  enow 
of  their  own  to  agitate  their  minds,  though  no  pre¬ 
ternatural  viiion  ftiould  ever  appear  to  them.  It  is 
not  confident,  therefore,  with  the  charadter  of  God, 
and  what  he  has  revealed  to  us  of  his  will,  to  believe 
that  he  would  commifftori  good  angels,  or  permit*  evil 
angels,  to  appear  to  men  flnee  the  propagation  of  the 
gofpel,  or  indeed  at  any  former  period  of  the  world, 
unlefs  fome  great  and  mighty  purpofe  was  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  not  confident  with  what  we  know  of  the  nature  of 
good  or  bad  angels  to  fuppofe,  that  though  permifTion 
were  granted  them  occaflonally  to  fliow  themfelves  to' 
men,  that  they  would  appear  in  that  way  which  Rory- 
tellers  deferibe. 

It  is  equally  improbable  that  the  fpirits  of  the  dead 
who  have  removed  from  this  world  fhould  again  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  vilit  it.  At  death  men  undergo  as  great, 
perhaps  a  greater  change,  than  when  they  came.firR  in¬ 
to  the  light  of  the  fun.  Is  it  not  therefore  as  impro¬ 
bable  that  a  man  ihould  return  in  a  viflble  corporeal 

form 
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form  after  death,  as  that,  after  having  arrived  at  man- 
^lood,  lie  fhould  return  to  the  hate  in  which  he  was  be¬ 
fore  his  birth  ?  Such  changes  as  thefe  are  evidently 
made  permanent  by  the  invariable  laws  of  nature.  But 
fuppofe  it  were  polfible,  for  what  purpofe  fhould  they 
return  ?  To  defcribe  to  us  what  is  palling  in  the  other 
world,  to  animate  us  to  virtue,  by  informing  us  of  the 
rewards  which  there  await  the  good  ;  or  to  alarm  us, 
by  defcrihing  the  punifhment  of  the  wicked.  Thefe 
feem  important  reatofis.  But  Divine  Providence  nas 
wifely  thrown  a  veil  over  futurity.  We  know  every 
thing  of  the  other  world  from  the  fcripmre  which  it  is 
proper  for  us  at  prefent  to  know.  And  as  to  incen¬ 
tives  to  virtue,  we  are  already  blefled  with  a  num 
her  fufficiently  great  and  powerful  for  moral  beings, 
who  are  to  aA  from  rational  motives,  and  not  from  com* 
;uke  xvi.  pulfion.  li  He  that  will  not  hear  Mofes  and  the  pro- 
u  phets,  will  not  be  perfuaded  though  one  rofe  from  the 

dead” 

There  is  one  ftrong  obje&ion  a*ainft  the  probability 
of  fpe£lres,  which  is  luffictent  to  prove  that  they  are 
not  intelligent  creatures  ;  or  at  lead  that  they  po  fiefs 
fo  finall  a  degree  of  intelligence,  that  they  are  unquali¬ 
fied  to  a£l  with  prudence,  to  propofe  any  end  to  them- 
felves,  or  ufe  the  proper  means  to  accomplifh  that  end. 
Ghofts  often  appear  in  order  to  difcovet  fome  crime 
that  has  been  committed  :  but  they  never  appear  to  a 
magiilrate,  or  perfou  in  authority,  but  to  fome  illiterate 
clown,  who  happens  to  live  near  the  place  where  the 
crime  was  perpetrated ;  to  fome  perfon  who  has  no 
connection  with  the  affair  at  all,  and  who  in  general 
is  the  molt  improper  in  the  world  for  making  the 
diicovery.  For  inllance,  in  Glanville’s  Siducifmus  tri¬ 
umph  itu r  (a  book  written  in  the  laft  century  by  a  chap- 
lain  of  Charles  II.  in  fupport  of  the  common  opinions 
refpe&ing  witchcraft  and  apparitions),  we  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ftory  :  James  Haddock,  a  farmer,  was  married 
to  Elenor  Welfh,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon.  After 
the  death  of  Haddock,  his  wife  married  one  Davis;  and 
both  agreed  to  defraud  the  fon  by  the  former  marriage 
of  a  leafe  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  father.  Upon  this 
the  ghoft  of  Haddock  appeared  to  one  Francis  Ta¬ 
verner  the  fervant  of  lord  Chichefter,  and  defired  him 
to  go  to  Elenor  Welfh,  and  to  inform  her  that  it  was 
the  will  of  her  former  hv.fband  that  their  fon  fhould  enjoy 
the  leafe.  Taverner  did  not  at  firft  execute  this  com- 
million  ;  but  he  was  continually  haunted  by  the  appari¬ 
tion  in  the  moft  hideous  diapes,  which  even  threatened 
to  tear  him  in  pieces,  till  at  laft  he  delivered  the  mef- 
fage.  Now,  had  this  fpefrre  had  the  lead  common 
fenfe,  it  would  have  appeared  firft  to  Elenor  Welfh  and 
her  hufband  Davis,  and  frightened  them  into  compli¬ 
ance  at  once, -and  not  have  kept  poor  Taverner  in  fnch 
Gonftant  diiquietude,  who  had  no  concern  in  the  matter. 

Another  very  odd  circumllance  refpedf  ing  apparitions 
in  general  mu  ft  not  be  omitted,  which  is,  that  they  have 
no  Dower  to  fpeak  till  they  are  addreffed.  In  the  27th 
of  Glanville’ s  Relations  we  read  of  an  old  woman  that 
appeared  often  to  David  Hunter,  a  neat-herd,  at  the 
houte  of  the  Bifhop  of  Down  and  Conners.  When¬ 
ever  (he  appeared,  he  found  liimfell  obliged  to  follow 
her  ;  and  for  three  quarters  of  a  year  poor  David  fpent 
the  whole  of  almoft  every  night  in  fcampering  up  and 
down  through  the  woods  alter  this  old  woman.  How 
long  this  extraordinary  employment  might  have  conti- 
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nued,  it  is  Impoffible  to  guefs,  had  not  David’s  violent 
fatigue  made  him  one  night  exclaim,  t(  Lord  blefs  me  ! 
would  I  were  dead  l  — fhall  I  never  be  delivered  from  this 
mifery  l”  On  winch  the  phantom  replied,  “  Lord 
blels  me  too  l  It  was  happy  you  fpoke  firft,  for  till  then 
I  had  no  power  to  fpeak,  though  I  have  followed  you 
fo  long.”  *  Then  fhe  gave  him  a  meflage  to  her  two 
Tons,  though  David  told  her  he  remembered  nothing 
about  her.  David,  it  fee  ms,  negle&ed  to  deliver  the 
meflage ;  at  which  the  old  beldam  was  fo  much  provoked, 
that  (lie  returned  and  hit  him  a  hearty  blow  on  the 
fhoulder,  which  made  him  cry  out,  and  then  fpeak 
to  her.  Now  if  fne  could  not  fpeak  till  David  ad- 
drefled  her,  why  might  (he  not  have  applied  this  orato- 
rial  medicine  the  firft  time  fhe  appeared  to  him  ?  It 
would  have  faved  both  herfelr  and  him  many  a  . 
journey  ;  and  certainly  David  would  niuen  latht 
had  even  half  a  dozen  ot  blows  from  her  choop  ^  * 
than  have  wanted  fo  many  nights  fleep.  To  oomph c- 
the  ftory,  we  muft  add,  that  when  David’s  wife  foune 
it  impofTible  to  keep  him  from  following  the  troublelome 
vifitor,  fhe  trudged  after  him,  but  never  was  graphed 
with  a  fi  rht  of  the  enchantrefs.  David's  lutle  dog  too 
was  a  dutiful  attendant  on  his  maker  during  his  pilgri¬ 
mage. 

It  is  remarked  by  Glanville,  that  ghofts  are  generally 
very  eager  to  ^e  gone.  Indeed  they  are  often  fo  much 
fo,  that  they  do  not  flay  to  tell  their  errand.  One 
would  be  induced  from  this,  as  well  as  the  circuroftan- 
ces  already  mentioned,  to  think  that  they  are  the  ftupid- 
eit  and  dulled  of  the  dead  that  afiume  the  appearance 
of  ghofts  ;  unlefs  we  adopt  the  111  tnious  foiution  of 
Glanville,  “  that  it  Is  a  very  hard  and  painful  thing  for 
them  to  force  their  thin  and  tenuious  bodies  into  a  vifi- 
ble  confidence  ;  that  their  oodies  muft  needs  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  comprefled  ;  and  that  therefoie  they  mini  be  in 
hafte  to  be  delivered  from  the  unnatuial  prtfTure.” 

With  refpeCl  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  fpe&res, 
if  examined  ever  fo  fli -fitly,  it  will  be  found  very  de¬ 
fective.  They  only  appear  to  one  perfon  at  a  time 
they  are  feen  only  in  the  night  ;  they  are  vitible  only 
to  ignorant,  illiterate,  and  Credulous  perfons,  and  never 
prefent  themlelves  before  men  oi  education  and  learn* 
ing. 

That  fpedlres  only  appear  to  one  perfon  at  a  time, 
even  though  there  are  more  in  company’,  is  an  objection 
againd  the  credibility  of  their  appearance  quite  infur* 
mountable.  IIow  is  it  poflible  that  two  men  of  eye* 
fight  equally  good,  directing  their  eyes  to  the  fame 
fpot,  fhould  not  fee  fo  huge  an  objed  as  that  of  a  man 
or  woman  at  a  imall  didance  equally  well  ?  Some  will 
tell  11s  that  a  milt  is  call  over  the  eyes  of  the  one,  while 
the  view  of  the  other  is  free  from  obflruCtion.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  proved?  and  befides  what  purpofe 
would  it  feive  >  Gir  ds  have  felJoru  any  fecrets  to  dif- 
dofe  ;  they  might  be  proclaimed  to  a  multitude  with  as 
much  propriety*  as  confined  to  one  perion.  Shall  we 
be  told,  that  the  fpe&re  has  the  power  of  becoming  vi¬ 
able  to  fome,  and  of  remaining  invifible  to  others  ? 
This-  c.,nnot  be  allowed  without  adopting  opinions  de- 
ftrudtive  to  r-vealed  religion  ;  for  it  woul  \  be  a  miracle  : 
and  we  cannot  be  perfuaded,  without  evidence,  that  God 
would  empower  any  inferior  being  to  coatroul  at  plea- 
fure  the  wife  laws  which  he  has  ordained  for  governing 
the  world.  To  him  who  is  of  a  different  opinion,  we 
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4  wouId  recommend  Farmer  on  Miracle: 
this  queftion  15  fully  examined 

Bpe&res  appear  only  in  the  night.  But  why  fhouM 
they  fhun  the  light  of  the  fun  ?  Thofe  milchievous 
gholls  that  Glanville  mentions  might  indeed  have  fome 
reaton  to  choofe  midnight  for  the  execution  of  their 
•pranks,  as 'they  would  be  more  eahly  detected  in  open 
day.  buch  was  the  roguifti  drummer  that  haunted 
Mr  Mompeflon’s  houfe,  who  beat  his  drum  all  night, 
threw  the  old  gentlewoman’s  clothes  about  the  room, 
hid  her  Bible  in  the  a  flies,  plucked  the  clothes  off  the 
bed,  and  amufed  hiinfelf  with  tolling  about  Mr  Mom. 
teflon’s  flioes.  Bat  why  fhould  a  grave  ferious  ghoft 
appear  at  midnight  ?  Might  it  not  deliver  its  meffage 
with  as  much  eafe  and  more  fuccefs  in  the  day-time  ? 
In  the  day-time  it  would  not  excite  much  fear  ;  it  would 
Be  liftened  to  therefore  with  more  attention;  and  did  it 
•choofe  to  exhibit  it! elf  before  a  number  of  witnefTes,  its 
grievances  would  be  more  fpeedily  redreffed,  becaufe 
more  perfons  would  intereft  themfelves  in  feeing  juftice 
•done  to  the  injured  ghoft. 

Spe&res  not  only  choofe  the  moft  improper  time, 
But  the  moft  improper  perfons.  To  render  the  tefti- 
mony  of  any  perfon  credible,  he  muft  not  only  be  a  man 
of  veracity,  but  he  muft  have  fufficient  ability  to  judge 
•of  the  fubjeft  to  which  he  is  to  bear  witnefs.  It  is 
not  on  the  evidence  of  an  ignorant  illiterate  perfon,  who 
lias  more  fancy  and  fear  than  judgment,  that  we  are  to 
reft  our  belief  of  what  is  fupernatural.  It  is  alfo  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  that  we  have  never  heard  of  a  ghoft  ap¬ 
pearing  to  any  perfon  who  did  not  previoufly  believe 
their  exiftence.  A  man  muft  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
this  opinion,  or  he  will  never  fee  a  ghoft.  But  fenfible 
men  know,  that  he  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  hear 
frightful  ftories  of  ghofts  and  apparitions  gliding  thro’ 
a  church-yard,  or  haunting  fome  particular  place,  can 
icarcely  pafs  through  a  church-yard  or  haunted  fpot 
without  conjuring  up  in  his  imagination  the  hideous 
phantoms  which  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  affociate 
with  fucli  places.  Is  it  ft  range,  then,  that  an  ignorant 
man,  with  a  mind  uncultivated  and  uninfoimed,  with  all 
•the  prejudices  of  the  nurfery  about  him,  fhould  ima¬ 
gine  he  fees  ghofts  in  thofe  place3  where  he  believes 
they  hover,  efpecially  in  the  dead  hour  of  midnight, 
when,  with  the  flighted  aid  of  the  imagination,  a  cow 
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may  be  turned  into  a  monftrous  phantom,  and  the  re-  Spe&re. 
fledliou  of  the  beams  of  the  moon  from  a  little  water  v 
be  converted  into  a  ghoft  with  a  winding-fheet  ?  But 
why  fhould  apparitions  fhnn  men  of  underftanding  and 
learning  ?  Why  fliould  learning  be  formidable  to  them 
(a)  ?  It  was  not  fo  with  the  celeilial  meffengers  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures  :  they  appeared  to  the  patri¬ 
archs  and  prophets  ;  and  the  miracles  there  recorded 
were  performed  in  the  moft  public  places,  before  the 
eyes  of  Rabbies,  of  Scribes,  and  Pharifees.  Indeed 
this  circumftance  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  evidence  of 
fpe&res.  They  have  never  been  feen  by  any  but  men 
of  weak  or  diftempered  minds,  or  by  men  who  have  pre¬ 
vioufly  believed  in  them. 

Having  now  confide  red  the  evidence  on  which  the 
belief  of  fpedtres  refts,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  fome 
account  of  the  foundation  of  it.  To  trace  an  opinion 
that  has  prevailed  fo  generally  in  the  world  to  its 
fource,  is  a  labour  not  unworthy  of  the  philofopher, 
even  tho’  the  opinion  be  falfe.  It  is  always  gratifying 
to  detect  the  caufes  of  error  :  it  is  no  lefs  ufeful ;  for  in 
order  to  refute  error,  it  is  often  luflicient  to  point  out 
the  fources  from  which  it  has  fprung.  To  reach  the 
origin  of  the  belief  of  fpe&res  is  not  more  difficult  than 
to  account  for  idolatry  or  polytheifm.  In  the  infant 
ftate  of  the  intellectual  powers  every  thing  is  confider- 
ed  as  poffeffing  life  and  intelligence.  The  child  beats 
the  ftool  over  which  he  has  fallen  with  the  fame  paffion 
that  he  would  treat  his  companion  ;  The  young  girl 
talks  to  her  doll  as  if  it  underflood  her :  The  favages 
aferibe  every  change  which  they  obferve  on  the  face  of 
nature  to  the  aCtion  of  fome  animated  being.  As 
knowledge  advances,  they  fingle  out  thofe  beings  which 
feem  to  produce  the  moft  linking  effects,  arrange  them 
into  fome  kind  of  order,  and  divide  the  government  of 
the  world  among  them.  Unable,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
conceive  any  notion  of  a  pure  fpirit,  they  imagine  thofe 
divinities  are  corporeal  beings.  This  is  the  foundation 
of  idolatry.  The  belief  of  fpedlres  is  but  another  ftep. 

That  thefe  animated  corporeal  beings,  to  whom  they 
addrefs  their  prayers,  and  who  prefide  over  the  woild, 
fliould  on  particular  occafions  difplay  themfelves  to  the 
human  eye,  is  what  they  muft  be  previoufly  difpofed  to 
expeCB  Hence  the  numberlefs  appearances  of  the  hea¬ 
then  gods,  of  the  Periian  and  Mahometan  genii.  The 

belief 


(A)  The  celebrated  hiftorian  De  Thou  had  a  very  Angular  adventure  at  Saumur,  in  the  year  159$.  One 
•night,  having  retired  to  reft  very  much  fatigued,  while  he  was  enjoying  a  found  fleep,  he  felt  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  weight  upon  his  feet,  v/hich,  having  made  him  turn  fuddenly,  fell  down  and  awakened  him.  At  firft  he 
imagined  that  it  had  been  only  a  dream,  but  hearing  foon  after  fome  noife  in  his  chamber,  he  drew  afide  the  cur¬ 
tains,  and  faw,  by  help  of  the  moon,  which  at  that  time  flione  very  bright,  a  large  white  figure  walking  up  and 
down,  and  at  the  fame  time  obferved  upon  a  chair  fome  rags,  which  he  thought  belonged  to  thieves  who  had 
come  to  rob  him.  The  figure  then  approaching  his  bed,  he  had  the  courage  to  afk  it  what  it  was.  “  I  am 
(laid  it)  the  Queen  of  Heaven.”  Had  fucli  a  figure  appeared  to  any  credulous  ignorant  man  in  the  dead  of 
night,  and  made  fuch  a  fpeech,  would  he  not  have  trembled  with  fear,  and  have  frightened  the  whole  neighbour¬ 
hood  with  a  marvellous  description  of  it?  But  De  Thou  had  too  much  underftanding  to  be  fo  impofed  upon. 
Upon  hearing  the  words  which  dropped  from  the  figure,  he  immediately  concluded  that  it  Was  fome  mad  wo¬ 
man,  got  up,  called  his  fervants,  and  ordered  them  to  turn  her  out  of  doors ;  after  which  he  returned  to  bed  and 
fell  afleep.  Next  morning  he  found  that  he  had  not  been  deceived  in  his  conjedlure,  and  that  having  forgot  to 
fhut  his  door,  this  female  figure  had  efcaped  from  her  keepers,  and  entered  his  apartment.  The  brave  Schom- 
berg,  to  whom  De  Thou  related  his  adventure  fome  days  after,  confeffed  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  he  would  not  have 
fhown  fo  much  courage.  The  king  alfo,  who  was  informed  of  it  by  Schomberg,  made  the  fame  acknowledge¬ 
ment. 
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gwlthm  of 0,75,  fromthnt  of  x  068793, vta  0,0288937, 
j  and  take  0.0041393,  the  40th  part  of  the  difference 
Multiply  this  bv  1,  2,  3,  &c.  and  add  the  logarithm  of 
0,73  to  each  cf  the  produ&s.  The  fums  are  the  lo¬ 
garithms  of  the  fpecific  gravities  required.  Thefe  will 
be  found  to  proceed  fo  equably,  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
terpolated  ten  times  by  a  fimple  table  of  proportional 
parts  without  the  fmalleft  fenfible  error.  I  herefore 
the  ftem  may  be  divided  into  a  hundred  parts  very  fen- 
fible  to  the  eye  (each  beirnr  nearly  the  20th  of  an  inch ), 
and  400  degrees  of  fpecific  gravity  obtained  within  the 
range,  which  is  as  near  as  we  can  examine  this  matter 
by  any  hydrometer.  Thus  the  fpecific  gravities  corre- 
fponding  to  n°  26,  27,  2b,  29,  are  as  follow : 

26  0,93529  2dDlff- 

27  0,94424  JA  9 

28  0,95328  904  9 

29  0,96241  b'  1 0 

Nay,  the  trouble  of  infpe&ing  a  table  may  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  by  forming  on  a  fcale  the  logarithms  of  the  num¬ 
bers  between  7300  and  1068,793,  and  placing  along 
fide  of  it  a  fcale  of  the  fame  length  divided  into  400 
equal  parts,  numbered  from  0  to  400.  Then,  looking 
for  the  mark  fhown  by  the  hydiometer  on  this  fcale  of 
equal  parts,  we  fee  oppofite  to  it  the  fpecific  gravity. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  the  illuflration  of 
this  mode  of  conflru&ion,  becaufe  it  is  really  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  commodious  inftrument,  which  may  be  of  great 

ufe  both  to  the  naturalift  and  to  the  man  of  bufinefs. _ 

A  table  may  be  comprifed  in  20  o&avo  pages,  which 
will  contain  the  fpecific  gravities  of  every  fluid  which 
can  interdt  either,  and  anfwer  every  queftion  relative 
to  their  admixture  with  as  much  precifion  as  the  ob- 
fervatior.s  can  be  made.  We  therefore  recommend  it 
to  our  readers,  and  we  recommend  the  very  example 
which  we  have  given  as  one  of  the  mod  convenient. 
The  inftryment  need  not  exceed  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  may  be  contained  in  a  pocket  cafe  of  2  inches  broad 
and  as  many  deep,  which  will  aifo  contain  the  fcale,  a 
theimometer,  and  even  the  table  for  applying  it  to  all 
fluids  which  have  been  examined. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  graduated  hydrometer  can 
be  made  fo  eafily  for  the  examination  of  the  corrofive 
mineral  acids  (a).  Thefe  mud  be  made  of glafs,  and  we 
cannot  depend  on  the  accurate  cyiindric  form  of  any  glafs 
ftem.  But  if  any  fuch  can  be  procured,  the  conftruc- 
tion  is  the  fame.  The  divided  fcale  may  either  be  on 
thin  paper  pafted  on  the  infide  of  the  dem,  or  it  may  be 
printed  on  the  dem  itfelf  from  a  plate,  with  ink  made  of 
a  metallic  calx,  which  wdl  attach  itfelf  to  the  glafs  with 
a  very  moderate  heat.  We  would  recommend  common 
white  enamel,  or  avfenical  glafs,  as  the  fitted  material 
for  the  whole  indrument;  and  the  ink  ufed,  in  taking 
the  impreflion  of  the  fcale,  may  be  the  fame  that  is  ufed 

for  the  low-priced  printing  on  Delft  ware  pottery _ 

Firlt  form  the  fcale  on  the  ftem.  Then,  having  mea- 
fured  the  folid  contents  of  the  graduated  part  asexaft- 
ly  as  poflible,  and  determined  on  the  general  fhape  of- 
the  ball  and  counterpoife  below,  calculate  its  fize,  fo 
that  it  may  be  a  little  Lefs  than  ten  times  that  of  the 
Voi.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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The  glafs  blower  can  copy  this  very  nearly,  and  Specific 
join  it  to  the  ftem.  Then  make  two  brines  or  other  li-  ciravity. 
quors,  which  fhall  have  fpecific  gravities  in  the  ratio  of  "V— 
I  4  t0  1  Load  the  in  rument  io  that  it  may  fink  to 
o  in  the  lightefl.  When  put  into  the  heavieft,  it  (hould 
rife  to  1 5.  If  it  does  not  rife  fo  high,  the  iminerfed  part 
is  too  fmall.  Let  the  glafs  blower  enlarge  the  ball  of 
the  counterpoife  a  little.  Repeat  this  trial  till  it  be  ex- 
adt.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  form  the  weights  • 

And  here  we  obferve,  that  when  the  initrument  "is  to 
have  a  very  great  range,  as  for  examining  all  ftates  of 
the  vitnolic  acid,  it  has  a  chance  of  being  very 
tottering  when  loaded  with  the  greateft  weight  on 
the  top  of  fo  long  a  fcale.  To  avoid  this,  Mr  Quin 

and  others  have  added  fome  of  their  weights  below. _ - 

But  this  will  not  fuit  the  piefent  conftruiftion,  becaufe 
it  will  alter  the  proportion  between  the  bulks  of  the 
item  and  immerfed  part.  ’1  herefore  let  thefe  weights 
coniift  of  cylinders  of  metal  fmall  enough  to  go  'into 
the  ftem,  and  let  them  be  loldered  to  the  end  of  W 
wires  which  will  let  them  go  to  the  bottom,  and  leave 
a  fmall  hook  or  ring  at  top.  Thefe  can  lie  alongfide 
of  the  instrument  in  its  cafe  This  is  indeed  the*  bell 
con  t ruction  'or  every  hydrometer,'  becaufe  it  makes  it  ' 
incomparably  more  Heady.  The  iuflrument  is  poifed 
by  fmall  fliot  or  mercury.  But  it  will  be  much  better  to 
do  it  with  Newton’s  fufible  metal  (three  parts  0F  tin 
five  parts  of  lead,  and  eight  parts  of  bifmuth)  in  coarle 
filings.  When  the  exait  quantity  has  been  put  in,  the 
initrument  may  be  let  in  a  veffel  of  oil,  and  this  kept 
on  the  fire  till  all  is  completely  melted.  It  foon  freezes 
again,  and  remains  fait.  If  this  metal  is  not  to  be  had 
let  a  few  bits  of  failing-wax  be  added  to  the  meremy 
or  fhot,  to  make  up  the  counterpoife.  When  heated, 

:t  will  float  a-top,  and  when  it  freezes  again  it  will 
keep  all  fad.  Thus  we  fhall  make  a  very  complete  and 
cheap  initrument. 

I  here  is  yet  another  method  of  examining  the  fpe¬ 
cific  gravities  of  fluids,  firft  propofed  by  Dr  Willon, 
late  profeffor  of  aftronomy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow. 

I  his  is  by  a  feries  of  fmallglafs  bubbles,  differing  equally, 
or  according  to  fome  rule,  from  each  other  in  fpecific 

?,nVlly\  3rd  each  markcd  Wlth  ‘ts  prooer  number. 

VVhen  thefe  are  thrown  into  a  fluid  which  is  to  be  exa¬ 
mined,  all  thofe  which  are  heavier  than  the  fluid  will  fall 
to  the  bottom.  Then  holding  the  veffel  in  the  hand, 
or  near  a  fire  or  candle,  the  fluid  expands,  and  one  of 
the  floating  bubbles  begins  to  link.  Its  Ipecitic  gravi¬ 
ty,  therefore,  was  either  equal  to,  or  a  little  lefs  than, 
that  of  the  fluid  ;  and  the  degree  of  the^hermometer, 
when  it  began  to  fink,  will  intorm  us  how  much  it  was 
deficient,  if  we  know  the  law  of  expanfion  or  the  liquor. 

Sets  or  thefe  bubbles  fitted  for  the  examination  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  with  a  little  treauie  fhowiug  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ufing  them,  and  calculating  by  the  thermometer, 
are  made  by  Mr  Brown,  an  ingenious  artilt  of  Glaf¬ 
gow,  and  are  often  ufed  by  the  dealers  in  fpirits,  being 
lound  both  accurate  and  expeditious. 

Alfo,  though  a  bubble  or  two  Ihould  be  broken,  the 
ltrength  of  ipirits  may  eafily  be  had  by  means  of  the 
remainder,  unlefs  two  or  three  in  immediate  fuccefiion 
4P  be 


(a)  It  would  be  worth  while  to  try  copper  enamelled. 
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Specific  te  wanting  :  for  a  liquor  which  anfwcrs  to  N°  4  will 
Gravity.  fi^k/fyTo,  2  by  heating  it  a  few  degrees,  and  therefore 
3  rnay  be  fpared.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  or¬ 
dinary  buiinefs.  A  nice  hydrometer  is  not  only  an  ex- 
pcnfive  inftrument,  but  exceedingly  delicate,  being  fo 
very  thin.  If  broken  or  even  bruited,  it  is  *ufelefs,  and 
can  hardly  be  repaired  except  by  the  very  maker. 

As  the  onlyqueftion  here  is,  to  determine  how  many 
gallons  of  excife  proof  fpirits  is  contained  in  a  quantity 
of  liquor,  the  artiil  has  conftruCted  this  feries  of  bubbles 
in  the  fimpleft  manner  poffible,  by  previoufly  making 
40  or  50  mixtures  of  fpirits  and  water,  and  then  adjuft- 
ing  the  bubbles  to  thele  mixtures.  In  tome  fets  the 
nnmber  on  each  bubble  is  the  number  of  gallons  of 
proof  fpirits  contained  in  ICO  gallons  of  the  liquor.  In 
ether  fets  the  number  on  each  bubble  exprefTes  the  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  which  will  make  a  liquor  of  this  ftrength, 
if  added  to  14  gallons  of  alcohol.  Thus,  if  a  liquor  an- 
fwers  to  N  4,  then  4  gallons  of  water  added  to  14 
gallons  of  alcohol  will  make  a  liquor  of  this  ftrength. 
The  firft  is  the  beft  method  ;  for  we  fhould  be  miftaken 
in  fuppofing  that  18  gallons,  which  anfwerto  N°  4,  con¬ 
tains  exaCtly  14  gallons  of  alcohol  :  it  contains  more 
than  14,  for  a  reafon  to  be  given  by  and  by. 

By  examining  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies,  the  phi¬ 
losopher  has  made  fome  very  curious  difeoveries.  The 
inoft  remarkable  of  thefe  is  the  change  which  the  denli- 
ty  of  bodies  fuffers  by  mixture.  It  is  a  mod  reafonable 
expectation,  that  when  a  cubic  foot  of  one  fubftance  is 
mixed  arty  hoii)  with  a  cubic  foot  of  another,  the  bulk 
of  the  mixture  will  be  two  cubic  feet ;  and  that  1 8  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  joined  to  1 8  gallons  of  oil  will  fill  a  veffel 
of  36  gallons.  Accordingly  this  was  never  doubted  ; 
and  even  Archimedes,  the  moft  fcrupulous  of  mathema¬ 
ticians,  proceeded  on  this  fuppofition  in  the  folution  of 
liis  famous  problem,  the  difeovery  of  the  proportion  of 
iilver  and  gold  in  a  mixture  of  both.  He  does  not  even 
mention  it  as  a  poflulate  that  may  be  granted  him,  fo 
much  did  he  conceive  it  to  be  an  axiom.  Yet  a  little 
reflection  feems  fufficient  to  make  it  doubtful,  and  to 
require  examination.  A  box  filled  with  mufkct-balls 
will  receive  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fmall  fiiot,  and  af¬ 
ter  this  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fine  fan4*,  and  after 
this  a  confiderable  quantity  of  water.  Something  like 
this  might  happen  in  the  admixture  of  bodies  of  porous 
texture.  Butfuch  fubflances  as  metals,  glafs,  and  fluids, 
where  no  difeontinuity  of  parts  can  be  perceived,  or  was 
fufp^Cled,  feem  free  from  every  chance  of  this  kind  of  in- 
trofufeeption.  Lord  Bacon,  however,  without  being  a 
naturalift  or  mathematician  cxprofrjfo^  inferred  from  the 
mobility  of  fluids  that  they  confilted  of  diferete  parti¬ 
cles,  which  muft  have  pores,  interpofed,  whatever  be 
their  figure  And  if  we  aferibe  the  different  denfities,  or 
other  fenfible  qualities,  to  difference  in  fize  or  figure  of 
thofe  particles,  it  mull  frequently  happen  that  the  fmal- 
3er  particles  will  be  lodged  in  the  interfiices  between  the 
larger,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  weight  o(  the  fenfible 
mafs  without  increasing  its  balk.  He  therefore  fu- 
fpects  that  mixtures  will  be  in  general  lefs  bulky  than 
the  fum  of  their  ingredients. 

Accordingly,  the  examination  of  this  queftion  was 
one  of  the  firft  employments  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  long  before  its  inftitution  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  who  afterwards  compo¬ 
sed  it.  The  regifter  of  the  Society’s  early  meetings 
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contains  many  experiments  on  this  fubject,  with  mix¬ 
tures  of  gold  and  filver,  of  other  metals;  and  of  various 
fluids,  examined  by  the  hydroflatical  balance  of  Mr 
Boyle.  Dr  Hooke  made  a  prodigious  number,  chief¬ 
ly  on  articles  of  commerce,  which  were  unfortunately 
loft  in  the  fire  of  London. 

It  was  foon  found,  however,  that  Lord  Bacon’s  con¬ 
jecture  had  been  well  founded,  and  that  bodies  changed 
thtir  denfity  very  fenfibly  in  many  cafes.  In  general, 
it  was  found  that  bodies  which  had  a  ftrong  chemical 
affinity  increafed  in  denfity,  and  that  their  admixture 
was  accompanied  with  heat. 

By  this  difeovery  it  is  manifefl  that  Archimedes  had 
not  folved  the  problem  of  detecting  the  quantity  of  fil¬ 
ver  mixed  with  the  gold  in  King  Hiero’s  crown,  and 
that  the  phyfical  folution  of  it  requires  experiments  made 
on  all  the  kinds  of  matter  that  are  mixed  together. 
We  do  not  find  that  this  lias  been  done  to  this  day,  al¬ 
though  we  may  affirm  that  there  are  few  queftions  of 
more  importance.  It  is  a  very  curious  faCft  in  chemi- 
flry,  and  it  would  be  moft  d.efirable  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
duce  it  to  fome  general  laws  :  For  inflance,  to-  afeertain 
what  is  the  proportion  of  two  ingredients  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  greateft  change  of  denfity.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  feience  of  phyfics,  becaufe  it  gives  us  confi¬ 
derable  information  as  to  the  mode  or  action  of  thofe 
natural  powers  or  forces  by  which  the  particles  of  tan¬ 
gible  matter  are  united.  If  this  introfufeeption,  con¬ 
centration,  compcnetration,  or  by  whatever  name  it 
be  called,  were  a  mere  reception  of  the  particles  of 
one  fubftance  into  the  interfiices  of  thofe  of  another, 
it  is  evident  that  the  greatelt  concentration  would  be 
obferved  when,  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  recipiend  is  mix¬ 
ed  with,  or  diffeminated  through,  a  great  quantity  of 
the  other.  It  is  thus  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine  land 
v/ill  be  received  into  the  interfiices  of  a  quantity  of 
fmall  fhot,  and  will  increafe  the  weight  of  the  bagful 
without  increafing  its  bulk.  The  cafe  is  nowife  diffe¬ 
rent  when  a  piece  of  freeftone  has  grown  heavier 
by  imbibing  or  abforbing  a  quantity  of  water.  If 
more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  fand  has  been  added 
to  the  fmall  fhot,  it  is  no  longer  concealed.  In  like 
manner,  various  quantities  of  water  may  combine  with 
a  mafs  of  clay,  and  increafe  its  fize  and  weight  alike. 
All  this  is  very  conceivable,  occafioning  no  difficulty. 

But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in  any  of  the  mixtures  we 
are  now  confidering.  In  all  thefe,  the  firll  additions  of 
either  of  the  two  fubflances  produce  but  an  inconfider- 
able  change  of  general  denfity  ;  and  it  is  in  general 
moft  remarkable,  whether  it  be  condenfation  or  rare¬ 
faction,  when  the  two  ingredients  are  nearly  of  equa- 
bulks.  We  can  illuftrate  even  this  difference,  by  rel 
fle&ing  on  the  imbibition  of  water  by  vegetable  folids, 
fuch  as  timber.  Some  kinds  of  wood  have  their  weight 
much  more  increafed  than  their  bulks  ;  other  kinds  of 
wood  are  more  enlarged  in  bulk  than  in  weight.  The 
like  happens  in  grains.  This  is  curious,  and  {hows  in  the 
moft  unquestionable  manner  that  the  particles  of  bodies 
ate  not  in  contact,  but  are  kept  together  by  forces 
which  act  at  a  diftance.  For  this  diflance  between 
the  centres  of  the  particles  is  moft  evidently  fufceptiblc 
of  variation  ;  and  this  variation  is  occafioned  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  another  fubftance,  which,  by  acting  on 
the  particles  by  attraction  or  repulfion,  diminifhes  or 
increafes  their  mutual  aCtion3,  and  makes  new  diftances 
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‘Specific  nccefTary  for  bringing  all  things  again  into  equilibrium. 

Gravity.  We  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  ingenious  theory  of 
J  the  Abbe  Bofcovich  for  an  excellent  illuftration  of 
this  fubjedf  (  Theor .  Phil.  Nat.  §  de  Solutione  Chemica). 

This  queftion  is  no  kfs  important  to  the  man  of  bu- 
finefs.  Till  we  know  the  condenfation  of  thofe  metals 
Fy  mixture,  we  cannot  tell  the  quantity  of  alloy  in  gold 
and  filver  by  means  of  their  fpecific  gravity  ;  nor  can 
we  tell  the  quantity  of  pure  alcohol  in  any  fpirituous  li¬ 
quor,  or  that  of  the  valuable  fait  in  ?.ny  folntion  of  it. 
For  want  of  this  knowledge,  the  dealers  in  gold  and 
filver  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  tedious  and 
difficult  teft  of  the  affay,  which  cannot  be  made  in  all 
places  or  by  all  men.  It  is  therefore  much  to  be 
vvifhed,  that  fome  perfons  would  inftitutc  a  feries  of  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  mod  interefting  cafes  :  for  it  mud  be 
obferved,  that  this  change  of  denfity  is  not  always  a 
fmall  matter  ;  it  is  fome  times  very  confiderable  and  pa¬ 
radoxical.  A  remarkable  inftance  may  be  given  o f  it  in 
the  mixture  of  brafs  and  tin  for  bells,  great  guns,  optical 
fpeculums,  &c.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  cdii  brafs  is 
nearly  8,oc6,  and  that  of  tin  is  nearly  7,363.  If  two 
parts  of  brafs  be  mixed  with  one  of  tin,  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  is  8,917  ;  whereas,  if  each  had  retained  its  former 
bulk,  the  fpeciiic  gravity  would  have  been  only  7,793 

/  2X8,0064-7, 36A  A  r  1 

^  —  - — - — — j.  A  mixture  or  equal  parts 

fhould  have  the  fpecific  gravity  7,684 ;  but  it  is  8,441. 
i  A  mixture  of  two  parts  tin  with  one  part  brafs,  inllead 

■of  being  7,577,  is  8,027. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  there  is  a  great  increafe  of  fpecific 
gravity,  and  confequently  a  great  condenfation  of  parts 
or  contraction  ot  bulk.  The  fird  mixture  of  eight  cu¬ 
bic  inches  of  brafs,  for  inftance,  with  four  cubic  inches 
of  tin,  does  not  produce  12  cubic  inches  of  bell-metal, 
but  only  io4  nearly,  having  fhrunk  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  diftances  of  the  brafs  particles  are  mod  af¬ 
fected,  or  perhaps  it  k  the  brafs  that  receives  the  tin 
into  its  pores ;  for  we  find  that  the  condenfations  in 
thefe  mixtures  are  nearly  proportional  to  the  quantities 
of  the  brafs  in  the  mixtures.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
-mixture  with  the  lighted  of  all  melals  has  made  a  com¬ 
position  more  heavy  and  denfe  than  brafs  can  be  made 
by  any  hammering. 

The  mod  remarkable  indance  occurs  in  mixing  iron 
with  platina.  If  10  cubic  inches  of  iron  are  mixed  with 
i-£  of  platina,  the  bulk  of  the  compound  is  only  9^ 
inches.  The  iron  therefore  has  not  fimply  received  the 
platina  into  its  pores  :  its  own  particles  are  brought 
nearer  together.  I  here  are  fimilar  refults  in  the  folu- 
tion  of  turbith  mineral,  and  of  fome  other  falts,  in  wa¬ 
ter.  The  water,  indead  of  rifing  in  the  neck  of  the  vef- 
fel,  when  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  fait  has  been  added  to 
it,  finks  confiderably,  and  the  two  ingredients  occupy 
lefs  room  than  the  water  did  alone. 

The  fame  thing  happens  in  the  mixture  of  water 
with  other  fluids  and  different  fluids  with  each  other  : 
But  we  are  not  able  to  trace  any  general  rule  that  is  ob¬ 
ferved  with  abfolute  precifion.  In  mod  cafes  of  fluids 
the  greated  condenlation  happens  when  the  bulks  of 
the  ingredients  are  nearly  equal.  Thus,  in  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  alcohol  and  water,  we  have  the  greated  conden¬ 
fation  when  i6t  ounces  of  alcohol  are  mixed  with  20 
ounces  ot  water,  and  the  condenfation  is  about  ^  of 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  ingredients.  It  is  extremely  va¬ 


rious  in  different  fubfhnce3,  and  no  claflification  of  them  Specific 
can  be  made  in  this  refpeft.  ^T?vlty  * 

A  diflertation  has  been  publiOied  on  this  fubjedt  by 
Dr  Hahn  of  Vienna,  intitled  De  Effi  acla  Mixtion  s  in 
mutandis  Corporutn  V olumtmbvs ,  in  which  all  the  remark¬ 
able  indances.of  the  variation  of  denlity  have  been  cob 
le&ed.  All  that  we  can  do  (as  we  have  no  directing 
principle)  is  to  record  fuch  in  dances  as  are  of  chief  im¬ 
portance,  being  articles  of  commerce. 

The  fird  that  occurs  to  us  is  the. mixtures  of  alcohol 
and  water  in  the  compofition  of  fpirituous  liquors.  This 
has  been  confidered  by  many  with  great  care.  The  mod 
fcrupulous  examination  of  thi3,  or  perhaps  of  any  mix¬ 
ture,  has  been  lately  made  by  Dr  Blagden  (now  Sir 
Charles  Blagden)  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  requi- 
fition  of  the  Board  of  Excife.  He  has  publifhed  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  examination  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
lions  of  London  in  1791  and  1792.  We  fliall  give  an 
account  of  it  under  the  article  Spirituous  Liquors  ;  and 
at  prefen t  only  feledt  one  column,  in  order  to  ffiow  the 
condenfation.  The  alcohol  was  almoit  the  ftrongeft 
that  can  be  produced,  and  its  fpecific  gravity,  when 
of  die  temperature  6c°,  was  0,825.  The  whole  mix¬ 
tures  were  of  the  fame  temperature. 

Column  1.  contains  the  pounds,  ounces,  or  other 
meafures  by  weight,  of  alcohol  in  the  mixture.  Co¬ 
lumn  2.  contains  the  pounds  or  ounces  of  water.  Co¬ 
lumn  3.  is  die  fum  of  the  bulks  of  the  ingredients,  the 
bulk  of  a  pound  or  ounce  of  water  being  accounted  1. 

Column  4.  is  the  obferved  fpecific  gravity  of  the  mix¬ 
ture,  taken  from  Dr  Blagden's  diflertation.  Column  5. 
is  the  fpecific  gravity  which  would  have  been  obferved 
if  the  ingredients  had  each  retained  its  own  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity.  This  we  calculated  by  dividing  die*  fum  of  the 
two  numbers  of  the  firft  and  fecond  columns  by  the  cor- 
refponding  number  of  the  third.  Column  6.  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  column  4.  and  column  5.  and  exhibits  the 
condenfation. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  condenfation  is  great- 
eft  when  i64  ounces  of  alcohol  have  been  added  to  20 
of  water,  and  the  condenfation  is-^V^VV*  or  nearly  y^-th 
of  the  computed  denfity.  Since  the  fpecific  gravity  o 
alcohol  is  0,825,  it  is  evident  that  164  ounces  of  alco¬ 
hol  and  20  ounces  of  water  have  equal  bulks.  So  that 
the  condenfation  is  greateft  when  the  fubftances  are  mix¬ 
ed  in  equal  volumes ;  and  1 8  gallons  of  alcohol  mixed 
with  18  gallons  of  water  will  produce  not  36  gallons 
of  fpirits,  but  35  only. 

We  may  alfo  obierve,  that  this  is  the  mixture  to 
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moft  accomplifhed  naturalifts,  advances  this  pcfition,  in 
a  differtation  on  the  pot-afh  of  America  ;  and  it  confi- 
derably  affe&s  his  method  for  eftimating  the  ftrength  of 
the  pot-afh  leys.  But  that  it  is  a  miftake,  appears 
plainly  from  this,  that  although  we  add  for  ever  equal 
quantities  of  the  fpirits,  we  fhall  never  produce  a  mix* 
lure  which  has  as  fmall  a  fpecific  gravity  as  alcohol. 
Therefore  the  feries  of  fucceffive  gravities  muft  appro¬ 
ximate  to  this  without  end,  like  the  ordinates  of  a  hy¬ 
perbolic  curve  referred  to  its  affymptote. 

That  this  may  appear  in  the  moft  general  terms,  let 
<w  reprefent  the  weight  of  the  conftant  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  mixture,  and  let  a  be  the  weight  of  the  fmall 
addition  of  fpirits.  Alfo  let  <w  reprefent  the  bulk  of 
this  quantity  of  water,  and  b  the  bulk  of  the  fmall  ad¬ 
dition  of  alcohol.  The  weight  of  the  mixture  is  w-J ~a$ 

ZU-^A 

and  its  bulk  is  by  and  its  fpecific  gravity  is 

If  we  now  add  a  fecond  equal  quantity  of  fpirits,  the 
weight  will  be  zu-\-2ay  and  if  the  fpirit  retains  its  den- 
fity  unchanged,  the  bulk  will  be  <w-\-2b>  and  the  fpect- 

fie  gravity  is  :  and  after  any  number  m  of  fuch 

equal  additions  of  fpirits,  the  fpecific  gravity  will  be 

<w-\ -ma  . 

Divide  the  numerator  of  this  fraction  by  its 
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which  our  revenue-laws  refer,  declaring  it  to  be  one  to 
fix  or'  one  in  /even  under  proof,  and  to  weigh  7  pounds 
13  ounce  per  gallon.  This  proportion  was  probably  fe- 
lected  as  the  moft  eafily  compofed,  viz.  by  mixing 
equal  mtafures  of  water  and  of  the  ftrongeft  fpirit 
which  the  known  proceffes  of  diftillation  could  produce. 
Its  fpecific  gravity  is  0,939  very  nearly.  . 

We  muft  confider  this  elaborate  examination  of  the 
mixture  of  water  and  alcohol  as  a  ftandard  feries  of  ex¬ 
periments,  to  which  appeal  may  always  be  made,  whe¬ 
ther  for  the  purpofes  of  fcience  or  of  trade.  The  re¬ 
gularity  of  the  progreflion  is  fo  great,  that  in  the  column 
which  we  have  examined,  viz.  that  for  temperature  60°, 
the  seated:  anomaly  does  not  amount  to  one  part  in 
fix  thoufand-  The  form  of  the  feries  is  alfo  very  judi- 
cioufly  chofen  for  the  purpofes  of  fcience.  It  would 
perhaps  haveTeen  more  direaiy  ftereometrical  had  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  been  ftated  in  bulks, 
which  are  more  immediately  conne&ed  with  denfity. 
But  the  author  has  afligned  a  very  cogent  reafon  for  his 
choice,  viz.  that  the  proportion  of  bulks  varies  by  a 
change  of  temperature,  becaufe  the  water  and  fpirits  fol¬ 
low  different  laws  in  their  expanfion  by  heat. 

This  is  a  proper  opportunity  for  taking  notice  of  a 
miftake  which  is  very  generally  made  in  the  conclufions 
drawn  from  experiments  of  this  kind.  Equal  addi¬ 
tions  of  the  fpirit  or  water  produce  a  feries  of  fpecific 
gravities,  which  decreafe  or  increafe  by  differences  con¬ 
tinually  diminifhing.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  there  is 
a  contra&ion  of  bulk.  Even  Dr  Lewis,  one  of  our 


zv-\-mb* 

denominator,  and  the  quotient  or  fpecific  gravity  will 
m  X  a  — -b 

be  I  ft - ; - r-  This  confifts  of  the  conftant  part  I  , 

zu-\-  mb  r  9 

and  the  variable  part  — — ; - We  need  attend  only 

r  <w  -\-m  0  J 

to  this  part.  If  its  denominator  were  conftant,  it  fs 
plain  that  the  fucceffive  fpecific  gravities  would  have 

equal  differences,  each  being  ,  -7  becaufe  m  in- 


zv  -mh 

creafes  by  the  continual  addition  of  an  unit,  and  a — b 
is  a  conftant  quantity.  But  the  denominator  w-f -mb 
continually  increafes,  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  frac- 
a — b 

tion  ,  continually  diminifhes. 


zv  -\-m  1 

Therefore  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  increments 
or  decrements  of  fpecific  gravity,  by  equal  additions  of 
one  ingredient  to  a  conftant  meafure  of  the  other,  is  not 
of  itfelf  an  indication  of  a  change  of  denfity  of  either 
of  the  ingredients  ;  nor  proves  that  in  very  diluted  mix¬ 
tures  a  greater  proportion  of  one  ingredient  is  abforbed 
or  lodged  in  the  interftices  of  the  other,  as  is  generally 
imagined.  This  muft  be  ascertained  by  comparing 
each  fpecific  gravity  with  the  gravity  expreffed  by  1  4- 
( a — b) 


zv  +  mb 

This  feries  of  fpecific  gravities  refembles  fuch  a  nu¬ 
merical  feries  as  the  following,  1; . ;  1*156; 

1,163  ;  1, +69  >  &c-  terms  of  which  alfo  confift  of 
the  conftant  integer  1,  and  the  decimal  fra&ions  0,156; 


m  ( a — b) 


0,163  ;  0,169  ;  &c.  The  fra&ion  expreffes 


m  ( a — b 


this  decimal  part.  Call  this  d,  or  make  d  =  w 


This  will  give  us  b  : 


■i 


- .  (  Now  a  is  the  weight 


m{i+dy  ' 

of  the  added  ingredient,  and  d  is  the  variable  part  of 
the  fpecific  gravity  obferved $  and  thus  we  learn  whe- 
2  tier. 
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thcr  b,  the  bulk  of  the  added  Ingredient,  fnffers  any 
change.  We  fhall  have  occafton  by  and  by  to  refume 
'  the  confideration  of  this  queftion*  which  is  of  the  firft 
moment  in  the  theory  of  fpecific  gravities,  and  has  great 
influence  in  many  tranfadions  of  commerce. 

This  feries  of  fpecific  gravities  is  not  fo  well  fitted 
for  commercial  tranfadions.  In  thefe  the  ufual  quef- 
tion  is,  how  many  gallons  of  alcohol  is  there  in  a  caflt, 
or  fome  number  of  gallons  of  fpirit  ?  and  it  is  more 
diredly  anfwered  by  means  of  a  table,  formed  by  mix¬ 
ing  the  ingredients  in  aliquant  parts  of  one  conllant 
bulk.  The  following  table,  conftruded  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr  Briflon  of  the  academy  of  Paris,  and 
publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  for  1769,  is  therefore  in- 
ferted. 


w. 

A. 

Denfity 

obferved. 

Denfity 

computed. 

Conden- 

fation. 

Bulk  of 
10,000 
grains. 

c 

16 

0.837*. 

0,8371 

1 ,0000 

1 

15 

0,8527 

0,8473 

63 

0,9937 

2 

H 

0,8674 

0,8575 

1 15 

0,9885 

3 

XS 

0,8815 

0,8677 

i57 

0,9844 

4 

12 

0,8947 

0,8778 

189 

0,98  I  I 

5 

1 1 

0,9075 

0,8880 

214 

0,9786 

6 

10 

0,9199’ 

0,8982 

235 

0,9765 

7 

9 

o,93x  7 

0,9084 

251 

0,9749 

8 

8 

0,9427 

0,9 1 86 

,  256 

o,9744 

9 

7 

0,9519 

0,9287 

243 

o,9757 

10 

6 

0,9598. 

0,9389 

217 

0,9783 

1 1 

5 

0,9674 

0,949 1 

189 

0,98 1 1 

12 

4 

o,9733 

o,9593 

144 

0,9856 

x3 

3 

0,9791 

0,9695 

99 

0,9901 

14 

2 

0,9852 

0,9796 

57 

o,9943 

15 

1 

0,9919 

0,9898 

21 

0,9979 

16 

0 

1,0000 

1,0000 

I,OCOO 

In  this  table  the  whole  quantity  of  fpirituous  liquor  is 
always  the  fame.  The  firft  column  is  the  number  of 
mcafnres  (gallons,  pints,  inches,  &c.J  of  water  in  the 
mixture  ;  and  column  2d  gives  the  meafures  of  alcohol. 
Column  3d  is  the  fpecific  gravity  which  was  obferved 
by  Mr  BrifTon.  'Column  4th  is  the  fpecific .  gravity 
which  would  have  been  obferved  if  the  fpirits,  or  wa¬ 
ter,  or  both,  had  retained  their  fpecific  denfity  un¬ 
changed.  And  the  5th  column  marks  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  fpecific  gravity  or  denfity  in  parts  of  io,oco. 
A  6th  column  is  added,  {bowing  the  bulk  of  the  16 
cubic  meafures  of  the  two  ingredients.  Each  meafure 
may  be  conceived  as  the  1 6th  part  of  ic,ooo,  or  625  ; 
and  we  may  fuppofe  them  cubic  inches,  pints,  gallons, 
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fucceflive  equal  additions  to  one  of  the  ingredients  is  a 
fucceflive  equal  abftradion  of  the  other.  The  change 
produced,  therefore,  in  the  weight  of  the  whole,  is  the 
difference  between  the  weight  of  the  ingredient  which 
is  taken  out  and  the  weight  of  the  equal  meafure  of 
the  other  which  fupphes  its  place.  Therefore,  if  nei¬ 
ther  ingredient  changes  its  denfity  by  mixture,  the 
weights  of  the  mixtures  will  be  in  arithmetical  progref- 
fion.  If  they  are  not,  there  is  a  variation  of  denfity  ii* 
one  or  both  the  ingredients. 

We  fee  this  very  clearly  in  the  mixtures  of  water  and 
alcohol.  The  firft  fpecific  gravity  differs'  from  the  fe- 
cond  by  1 56,  and  the  lafl  differs  from  the  preceding  by 
no  more  than  Bi.  Had  neither  of  the  denfities  chan¬ 
ged,  the  common  difference  would  have  been  102^ 
We  obferve  alfo,  that  the  augmentation  of  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity,  by  the  fucceflive  addition  of  a  meafure  of  water, 
grows  lefs  and  lefs  till  1  2  meafures  of  water  is  mixed 
with  4  of  alcohol,  when  the  augmentation  is  *only  58, 
and  then  it  increafes  again  to  81. 

It  alfo  appears,,  that  the  addition  of  one  meafure  ©f 
water  to  a  quantity  of  alcohol  produces  a  greater  change 
of  denfity  than  the  mixture  of  one  meafure  of  alcohol 
to  a  quantity  of  water.  Hence  fome  conclude,  that  the 
water  difappears  by  being  lodged  in  the  interftices  of 
the  fpirit.  But  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  jufteft  no¬ 
tions  which  we  can  form  of  the  internal  conllitntion  of 
tangible  bodies  to  fuppofe  that  the  particles  of  water 
diminifh  the  diftances  between  the  particles  of  alcohol 
by  their  ftrong  attradions,  and  that  this  diminution 
(exceedingly  minute  in  itfelf)  becomes  fenfible  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  number  of  particles  whofe  diftances 
are  thus  diminifhed.  This  is  merely  a  probability 
founded  on  this,  that  it  would  require  a  much  greater 
diminution  of  diftances  if  it  was  the  particles  of  water 
which  had  their  diftances  thus  diminifhed.  But  the 
greater  probability  is,  that  the  condenfation  takes  place 
in  both. 

We  have  been  fo  particular  in  our  confideration  of 
this  mixture,  becaufe  the  law  of  variation  of  denfity  has, 
in  this  inftance,  been  afeertained  with  fuch  preciiion  by 
the  elaborate  examination  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  fo 
that  it  may  ferve  as  an  example  of  what  happens  in  al- 
moft  every  mixture  of  bodies.  It  merits  a  ft  ill  farther 
difeuflion,  becaufe  it  is  intimately  conneded  with  the 
adion  of  the  corpufcular  forces;  and  an  exad  knowledge 
of  the  variations  of  diftance  between  the  particles  will 
go  far  to  afeertain  the  law  of  action  of  thefe  forces. 
But  the  limits  of  a  Wdrk  like  thi3  will  not  permit  us 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  fubjed.  We  proceed  therefore 
to  give  another  ufeful  table. 

The  vitriolic  or  fulphurie  acid  is  of  extenfive  ufe  in 
manufadures  under  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Its  va- 


Specifia 

Gravityr 


or  any  folid  meafure.  - .  --  - 

This  table  fcarcely  differs  from  Sir  Charles  Blag-  lue  depends  entirely  on  the  fahne  ingredient,  and  the 
n’c  •  anrl  thp  verv  frrmll  difference  that  mav  be  ob-  water  is  merely  a  vehicle  for  the  acid.  Thisj  being 


den’s  ;  and  the  very  fmall  difference  that  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  arifes-from  Mr  Briffon’s  having  ufed  an  alcohol 
not  fo  completely  redified.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is 
0,837 1,  whereas  the  other  was  only  0,8250. 

Here,  it  appears  more  diftindly  that  th'e  condenfa- 
tion  is  greateft  when  the  two  ingredients  are  of  equal 
bulk.. 

Perhaps  this  feries  of  fpecific  gravities  is  as  declara¬ 
tive  as  the  other,  whether  or  not  there  is  a  change  of 
denfity  induced  on  either  of  the  ingredients.  The 
whole  bulk  being  always  the  fame,  it  is  plain  that  the 


water  is  merely  a  vehicle  for  the  acid.’  This>  being 
much*  denfer  than  water,  affeds  its  fpecific  gravity,  and 
thus  gives  us  a  method  of  afeertaining  its  ftrength. 

The  ftrongeft  oil  of  vitriol  that  can  be  eafily  manu*' 
fadured  contains  6i2TV  grains  of  dry  acid,  united 
with  387^0  grains  of  water,  which  cannot  be  teparated 
from  it  by  diftillation,  making  100c  grains  of  oil  of 
vitriol.  Its  fpecific  gravity  in  this  itate  is  1,877* 
The  following  table  fhows  its  fpecific  gravity  at  tha 
temperature  55V when  diluted  by  the  iuccefiive  addi¬ 
tion  of  parts  of  water  by  weight, 

Speciup 
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Gravity, 
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Specific  Gravity, 
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'  01.  Vit 

IQ 


X 


Water. 

Obftrved. 

— * 

Calculated. 

Cond. 

0 

3,^7 

1 .877 

.00 

4 

1,644 

i,5°i 

>’43 

8 

3)474 

M  5° 

,124 

12 

1,381 

1,269 

,1 12 

j6 

1,320 

1,219 

,101 

20 

3.274 

1,184 

,090 

24 

3  >243 

I>159 

,084 

28 

1,211 

1,140 

,071 

32 

J>*95 

1,125 

,070 

3^ 

3»l83 

1,113 

,070 

40 

1,172 

1,103 

,070 

5° 

1,148 

J,C84 

,064 

Co 

1,128 

1,069 

>°59 

Here  is  obferved  a  much  greater  condenfation  than 
in  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water.  But  we  cannot 
aflign  the  proportion  of  ingredients  which  produces  the 
great  eft  condenfation  ;  becaufe  we  cannot,  in  any  cafe, 
fay  what  is  the  proportion  of  the  faline  and  watery  in* 
gredients.  The  ftrongeft  oil  of  vitriol  is  already  a  wa* 
tery  folution;  and  it  is  by  a  conflderable  and  uncertain 
detour  that  Mr  Kirwan  has  aftigned  the  proportion  of 
<>1  2  and  3S8  nearly.  If  this  be  the  true  ratio,  it  is  un¬ 
like  every  other  folution  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ; 
for  in  all  folutions  of  falts,  the  fait  occupies  lefs  room 
in  its  liquid  form  than  it  did  when  folid  ;  and  here  it 
would  be  greatly  the  reverfe. 

This  folution  is  remarkable  alfo  for  the  copious  emer¬ 
gence  of  heat  in  its  dilutions  with  more  water.  This 
has  been  afciibed  to  the  great  fuperiority  of  water  in 
its  capacity  for  heat ;  but  there  are  fads  which  render 
this  very  doubtful.  A  veflel  of  water,  and  another  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  being  brought  from  a  cold  room  into  a 
warm  one,  they  both  imbibe  heat,  and  rife  in  their  tem¬ 
perature  ;  and  the  water  employs  nearly  the  fame  time 
to  attain  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

Aquafortis  or  nitrous  acid  is  another  fluid  very  much 
employed  in  commerce  ;  fo  that  it  is  of  importance  to 
afeertain  the  relation  between  its  faline  ftrength  and  its 
fpeciflc  gravity.  We  owe  alfo  to  Mr  Ivirwan  a  table 
for  this  purpofe. 

The  moil  concentrated  ftate  into  which  it  can  eafily 
he  brought  is  fuch,  that  1000  grains  of  it  confifts  of 
563  grains  of  water  and  437  of  dry  acid.  In  this  ftate 
its  fpeciflc  gravity  is  1,557.  Let  this  be  called  nitrous 
acid . 

Itfltr.  Ac. 

IO 


Water. 

O 

1  >557 

3)557 

1 

3*474 

3*474 

6 

3)350 

3*273 

0,077 

11 

1,269 

1,191 

0,  78 

16 

1,214. 

3*147 

0,067 

21 

3**75 

1,120 

0,055 

26 

3)1  >1 

1,101 

■or  5° 

31 

1,127 

1,087 

0,040 

36 

i,ic6 

3*077 

c,o?9 

4l 

1,086 

1,068 

0,0  18 

There  is -not  the  fame  uniformity  in  the  denflties  of 
£his  acid  in  its  different  flates  of  dilution.  This  feems 
.owing  to  the  variable  proportion  of  the  deleterious  and 
#ital  air  which  compote  this  acid.  It  is  more  denfe  in 


proportion  as  It  contains  more  of  the  latter  inzrc* 
dient.  . 

The  proportions  of  the  aeriform  ingredients  of  the 
muriatic  acid  are  fo  very  variable,  and  lb  little  under  our 
command,"  that  we  cannot  frame  tables  of  its  fpeciflc 
gravity  which  would  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  ftrength. 

It  is  a  general  property  of  thefe  acids,  that  they  arc 
more  expansible  by  heat  as  they  are  more  concentrated. 

There  is  another  clafs  of  fluids  which  it  would  be  of 
great  confequence  to  reduce  to  fome  rules  with  refpe& 
to  fpeciflc  gravity,  namely,  the  folutions  of  falts,  gums, 
and  refins.  It  is  interefting  to  the  philofopher  to  know 
in  what  manner  falts  are  contained  in  thefe  watery  fo- 
luticns,  and  to  difeover  the  relation  between  their 
ftrength  and  denfity  ;  and  to  the  man  of  bufinefs  it 
would  be  a  moil  deflrable  thing  to  have  a  ciiterion  of 
the  quantity  of  fait  in  any  brine,  or  of  extradlible  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  deco&ion.  It  would  be  equally  deflrable  to 
thofe  who  are  to  purchafe  them  as  to  thofe  who  manu- 
fa&nre  or  employ  them.  Perhaps  we  might  afeer¬ 
tain  in  this  way  the  value  of  fugar,  depending  on  the 
quantity  of  fweetenirig  matter  which  it  contains  ;  a 
thing  which  at  prefent  refts  on  the  vague  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  or  palate.  It  would  there' ore  be  doing 
a  great  fervice  to  the  public,  if  fome  intelligent  perfon 
would  undertake  a  train  of  experiments  with  this  view. 
Accuracy  alone  is  required ;  and  it  may  be  left  to  the 
philofophers  to  compare  the  fa&s,  and  draw  the  confe- 
quences  refpedling  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  par¬ 
ticles. 

One  circumftance  in  the  folution  of  falts  is  very  ge- 
neial  ;  and  we  are  inclined,  for  ferious  reafons,  to  think 
it  univerfal :  this  is  a  diminution  of  bulk.  This  indeed 
in  fome  falts  is  inconsiderable.  Sedative  fait,  for  in- 
ftance,  hardly  ftiowsany  diminution,  and  might  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  exception,  were  it  not  the  Angle  inftance. 
This  circumftance,  and  fome  conflderations  conne&ed 
with  our  notions  of  this  kind  of  folution,  difpofe  us  to 
think  that  this  fait  differs  in  contradlion  from  others' 
only  in  degree,  and  that  there  is  fome,  though  it  was 
not  fen  Able,  in  the  experiments  hitherto  made. 

Thefe  experiments,  indeed,  have  not  been  numerous. 
Thofe  of  Mr  Achard  of  Berlin,  and  of  T)r  Richard 
Watfon  of  Cambiidge,  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  of 
which  we  have  a  deferiptive  narration,  by  which  we  can 
judge  of  the  validity  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  them. 
I  he  fubjedf  is  not  fufceptible  of  much  accuracy;  for 
falts  in  their  folid  form  are  feldom  free  from  cavities 
and  Ihivery  interlaces,  which  do  not  admit  the  water 
on  their  firft  immerflon,  and  thereby  appear  of  greater 
bulk  when  we  attempt  to  meafure  their  fpeciflc  gravfty 
by  weighing  them  in  fluids  which  do  not  diffolve  them, 
fuch  as  (pints  of  turpentine.  They  alfo  attach  to  thtm- 
felves,  with  confiderable  tenacity,  a  quantity  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  air,  which  merely  adheres,  but  makes  no  part  of 
their  compofltion.  This  efcapes  in  the  a&  of  folution, 
being  fet  at  liberty  by  the  ftronger  affinity  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Sal  gem,  however,  and  a  few  others,  may  be 
very  accurately  meafured;  and  in  thefe  inftances  the  de¬ 
gree  ot  cont ration  is  very  conftant. 

The  ollowing  experiments  of  Dr  Watfon  appear  to 
.  us  the  moll  inftru&ive  as, to  this  circumftance  A  glafs 
veflel  was  ufed,  having  a  (lender  cylindrical  neck,  and 
holding  67  ounces  oi  pure  water  when  filled  to  a  cer¬ 
tain 
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fie  tain  mark.  The  neck  above  this  mark  had  a  fcale  of 
lJ'  equal  parts  palled  on  it.  It  was  filled  to  the  mark  with 
water.  Twenty*  four  pennyweights  of  fait  were  thrown 
into  it  as  fpeedily  as  pofiible,  and  the  bulk  of  the  fait 
was  meafured  by  the  elevation  of  the  water.  Every 
thing  was  attended  to  which  could  retard  the  immediate 
folution,  that  the  error  arifing  from  the  folution  of  the 
firfl  particles,  before  the  reft  could  be  put  in,  might 
be  as  fmall  as  pofiible  ;  and  in  order  that  both  the  ab- 
folute  bulk  and  its  variations  might  be  obtained  by  fome 
known  fcale,  24  pennyweights  of  water  were  put  in. 
This  raifed  the  furface  58  parts  of  the  fcale.  Now  we 
know  exactly  the  bulk  of  24  pennyweights  of  pure  wa¬ 
ter.  It  is  2,275  cubic  inches;  and  thus  we  obtain 
every  thing  in  abfolute  meafures  :  And  by  comparing 
the  bulk  of  each  fait,  both  at  its  firft  immerfion  and  af¬ 
ter  its  complete  folution,  we  obtain  its  fpecific  gravity, 
and  the  change  made  on  it  in  pafiing  from  a  folid  to  a 
fluid  form.  The  following  table  is  an  abftra&  of  thefe 
experiments.  The  firft  column  of  numbers  is  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  furface  immediately  after  immerfion  ;  the 
fecond  gives  the  elevation  when  the  fait  is  completely 
difiolved  ;  and  the  third  and  fourth  columns  are  the  fpe¬ 
cific  gravities  of  the  falts  in  thefe  two  ftates. 


Twenty-four  Pennyweights. 

I. 

if. 

nr. 

IV. 

Water  • 

58 

Glauber’s  fait 

42 

36 

1,380 

1,61 1 

Mild  volatile  alkali 

40 

33 

1,45° 

1,787 

Sal  ammoniac 

40 

39 

i»4J° 

1,487 

Refined  white  fugar  - 

39 

36 

1,487 

1,61 1 

Courfe  biown  fugar 

39 

36 

1,487 

1,61 1 

White  fugarcandy 

37 

3  6 

'.567 

1,61 1 

Lymington  Glauber’s  fait 

35 

29 

i»6j7 

2,000 

Terra  foliata  tartari 

37 

3° 

'>567 

L933 

Rochelle  fait 

33 

28 

1.7.57 

2,071 

Alum  not  quite  diflolved 

33 

28 

1  *75  7 

2,c6i 

Borax  not  or.e-half  difiolved 

in  two  days 

33 

3 1 

1  >757 

Green  vitriol 

32 

26 

1,812 

2,230 

White  vitriol 

3° 

24 

L933 

2,416 

Nitre 

3° 

21 

1  >933 

2,766 

Sal  gem  from  Northwich 

27 

17 

2  A  43 

3>4” 

Blue  vitriol 

26  | 

1  20 

2,230 

2,900 

Pearl  afhes 

25 

10 

2,320 

5,800 

Tart,  vitriolatus 

22 

11 

2,636 

5,272 

Green  vitriol  calcined  to 

white 

22 

1 1 

2,636 

5>272 

Dry  fait  of  tartar 

21 

*3 

2,761 

4,46! 

Bafket  fea*falt 

19 

*5 

3  >°52 

3,866 

Corrofive  fublimate 

■4 

10 

4,142 

•  ,800 

Turbith  mineral 

9 

0 

6,444 

The  infpefto n  of  this  lift  naturally  fuggefts  two  ftates 
of  the  cafe  as  particularly  interefting  to  the  philofopher 
ftudying  the  theory  of  folution.  The  firft  Hate  is  when 
the  lixivium  approaches  to  faturation.  In  the  very  point 
of  faturation  any  addition  of  fait  retains  its  bulk  un¬ 
changed.  In  diluted  brines,  we  (hall  fee  that  the  den- 
fity  of  the  fluid  fait  is  greater,  and.  gradually  diminifhcs 
as  we  add  more  fait.  It  is  an  important  queftion,. 
Whether  this  diminution  goes  on  continually,  till  the 
fluid  denfity  of  the  fait  is  the  fame  with  its  folid  den- 
fity  ?  or,  Whether  there  is  an  abrupt  paflage  from  fome 


degree  of  the  one  to  the  fixed  degree  of  the  other,  as  Specific 
we  obferve  in  the  freezing  of  iron,  the  fitting  of  ftucco,  ( Gravity.  f 
aird  fome  other  inftances  ?  v  11 

The  other  interefting  ftate  is  that  of  extreme  dilu¬ 
tion,  when  the  differences  between  the  fucceflive  denfi- 
ties  bear  a  great  proportion  to  the  denfities  themielvcs, 
and  thus  enable  the  mathematician  to  afeertain  with 
fome  preciiion  the  variations  of  corpufcular  force,  in 
confequence  of  a  variation  of  diftance  between  the  par¬ 
ticles.  The  fketcli  of  an  inveftigation  of  this  important 
queflion  given  by  Bofcovich,  in  hio  Theory  of  Natural 
Philofophy,  is  very  promifing,  and  fhould  incite  the 
philofophical  chemift  to  the  ftudy.  T  he  firft  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  compare  the  law  of  fpecific  gravity  ;  that 
is,  the  relation  between  the  fpecific  gravity  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  held  in  folution. 

Wifhing  to  make  this  work  as  ufeful  as  pofiible,  we 
have  fearched  for  experiments,  and  trains  of  experi¬ 
ments,  on  the  denfity  of  the  many  brines  which  make 
important  articles  of  commerce  ;  but  we  were  morti¬ 
fied  by  the  fcantinefs  of  the  information,  and  difappoint- 
ed  in  our  hopes  of  being  able  to  combine  the  detached 
obfervations,  fuited  to  the  immediate  views  of  their  au¬ 
thors,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deduce  from  them  leaks 
(as  they  may  be  called)  of  their  ftrength.  We  rarely 
found  thefe  detached  obfervations  attended  with  cir- 
cumftances  which  would  connedl  them  with  others ; 
and  there  was  frequently  fuch  a  difcrepancy,  nay  op- 
pofition,  in  feriefes  of  experiments  made  for  afcertaining 
the  relation  between  the  denfity  and  tTie  ftrength,  that 
we  could  not  obtain  general  principles  which  enable  us 
to  conftrucft  tables  of  ftrength  a  priori. 

Mr  Lambert,  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  and  phi¬ 
losophers  of  Europe,  in  a  differtation  in  the  Berlin  Me¬ 
moirs  (1762),  gives  a  narration  of  experiments  on  the 
brines  of  common  fait,  from  which  he  deduces  a  very 
great  condenfation,  which  he  attributes  to  an  abforption 
in  the  weak  brines  of-  the  fait,  or  a  lodgement  of  its  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  interftices  of  the  particles  of  water.  Mr 
A  chard  of  the  fame  academy,  in  1785,  gives  a  veiy 
great  lift  of  experiments  on  the  bulks  of  various  brines^- 
made  in  a  different  way,  which  fhow  no  lucli  introfuf- 
ception ;  and  Dr  Watfon,  f  ormerly  regius  "profeffor' 
of  chemiftry  at  Cambridge,  and  now  bifliop  of  Lan- 
daff,  thinks  this  confirmed  by  experiments  which  he 
narrates  in  his  Chemical  Effays.  We  fee  great  rea— 
fon  for  hefitating  our  aflent'to  either  fide,  and  do 
not  think  the  experiments  decifive.  We  incline  to  Mr 
Lambert’s  opinion  ;  for  this  reafon,  that  in  the  fuc¬ 
ceflive  dilutions  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  aquafortis  there  is 
a  moft  evident  and  remarkable  condenfation.  Now 
what  are  thefe  but  brines,  of  which  we  have  riot  been 
able  to  get  the  faline  ingredient  in  a  feparate  form  ? 

The  experiments  of  Mr  Achard  and  Dr  Watfon  were 
made  in  fuch  a  way  that  a  Angle  grain  in  the  meafure- 
ment  bore  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  whole  change 
of  fpecific  gravity.  At  the  fame  time,  fome  of  Dr 
Watfon’s  are  fo  Ample  in  their  nature  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  with- hold  the  affent. 

In  this  ftate  of  uncertainty,  in  a  fubje<fl  which 
feems  to  us  to  be  of  public  importance,  vve  thought* 
it  our  duty  to  undertake  a  train  of  experiments  to' 
which  recourfe  may  always  be  had.  Works  like  this 
are  feldom  confidered  as  fources  of  original  informa¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  thought  fufiicient  when  the  know¬ 
ledge 
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But 

the  very 

honourable  reception  hitherto  given  to  our  labours, 
induce  us  to  exert  ourielves  with  honeft  zeal  to  merit 
the  continuance  of  public  favour,  W  e  allure  our  readers 
that  the  experiments  were  made  with  care,  and  on 
quantities  fufficiently  large  to  make  the  unavoidable  ir¬ 
regularities  in  fuch  cafes  quite  inlignificant.  The  law 
of  denfity  was  alcertained  in  each  fubftance  in  two 
ways.  We  diffolved  different  portions  of  fait  in  the 
fame  quantity  of  water,  and  examined  the  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  brine  by  weighing  it  in  a  veftel  with  a  nar¬ 
row  neck.  The  portions  of  fait  were  each  of  them  one- 
tighth  of  what  would  make  a  nearly  faturated  lolution 
of  the  temperature  55.  We  did  not  make  the  brine 
itronger,  that  there  might  be  no  rifle  of  a  precipitation 
in  form  of  cryftals.  We  conlidered  the  fpecific  gravi¬ 
ties  as  the  ordinates  of  a  curve,  of  which  the  ablcifhc 
were  the  numbers  of  ounces  of  dry  fait  contained  in  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  brine-.  Having  thus  obtained  eight 
ordinates  correfponding  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8 
portions  of  lalt,  the  ordinates  or  fpecific  gravities  for 
every  other  proportion  of  fait  were  had  by  the  ufual 
methods  of  interpofition. 

The  other  method  was,  by  firft  making  a  brine  near¬ 
ly  faturated,  in  which  tke  proportion  of  fait  and  water 
was  exactly  determined.  We  then  took  out  one-- eighth 
of  the  brine,  and  filled  up  the  veflel  with  water,  taking 
care  that  the  mixture  fhould  be  complete  ;  for  which 
purpofe,  befides  agitation,  the  diluted  brine  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  remain  24  hours  before  weighing.  Taking  out 
one- eighth  of  the  brine  alfo  takes  out  one  eighth  of  the 
fait  ;  fo  that  the  proportion  of  fait  and  water  in  the 
diluted  brine  was  known.  It  was  now  weighed,  and 
thus  we  determined  the  fpecific  gravity  for  a  new  pro¬ 
portion  of  fait  and  water. 

We  then  took  out  one-feventh  of  the  brine.  It  is 
evident  that  this  takes  out  one-eighth  of  the  original 
quantity  of  fait  ;  an  abftra&ion  equal  to  the  former. 
We  f  iled  the  vefiel  with  water  with  the  fame  precau¬ 
tions  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner  we  proceeded  till  there 
remained  only  one-eighth  of  the  original  quantity  of 
fait. 

The  fpecific  gravities  by  thefe  two  methods  agreed 
extremely  well.  In  the  very  deliquefeent  falts  the  firft 
method  exhibited  fome  fmall  irregularities,  arifing  from 
the  unequal  quantities  of  water  which  they  had  im¬ 
bibed  from  the  atmofphere.  We  therefore  confided 
moft  in  the  experiments  made  with  diluted  brines. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  authority  of  the 
tables  which  we  fhall  infert,  we  iubmit  to  his  infpe&ion 
one  feries  of  experiments. 

Two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  grains 
of  very  pure  and  dry  (but  not  decrepitated)  common 
fait,  prepared  in  large  cryftals,  were  diffolved  in  6362 
grains  of  diftilled  water  of  the  temperature  55*.  A 
fmall  matrafs  with  a  narrow  neck,  which  held  4200 
grains  of  diftilled  water,  was  filled  with  this  brine.  Its 
contents  weighed  3027  grains.  Now  6562 -f  21^8 
»  2188  =  5027  :  1256,75.  Therefore  the  bottle  of 
brine  contained  1256,75  grains  of  .fait  diffolved  in 
3770,25  grains  of  water.  Its  fpecihc  gravity  is  = 

521’? >  or  1^96905  ;  and  a  cubic  foot  of  brine  weighs 

%  196, 9  ounces  avoirdupois,  Alfo  5027:  1256,75=: 
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1 196,9  •  Therefore  r  cubic  foot  of  this  brine  Specific 

contains  299,28  ounce*  of  perfectly  dry  fait.  Gu-my, 

The  fublequent  fteps  of  the  procefs  are  reprefented  as 
follows. 


Salt. 

Bril  e. 

Water. 

Wt.  of 
Cub.  Ft. 

bait  in 
Cub.  Ft. 

8)1256,75 

*57. 1 

8)5027 

628,4 

3770,25 

=  of  brine. 

1 196,9 

299,28 

37>4it 

4398,6 

527.4 

Remains. 

Water  to  fill  it 
again. 

2d  Brine. 

4  taken  out. 

7)  1099,6 

*57>i 

7)4926,0 

7=3.7 

1 1 7  2>7 

261,87 
37>4 1 

4222,3 

604,7 

Water  added. 

•  942.5 

I57»I 

6)4827,0 

804,5 

3d  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

H49,3 

224,46 

4022,5 

706,5 

Remains. 

Water  added. 

785.4 

i57. 1 

5)4729.0 

946 

4th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

1125,9 

187,05 

3783 

847 

Remains. 

Water  added. 

628,3 
15  7>! 

4  4630 

1257.5 

5th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

1102,3 

149,64 

3472,5 

io54>5 

Remains. 

Water  added. 

471.2 

257.2 

3)4527 

1509 

6th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

>°77  >9 

112,23 

3018 

1405 

Remains. 

Water  added. 

3»4>i 
*5  7>i 

2)4423 

2212 

7th  Brine. 
Taken  out. 

io53,3 

74,82 

221 1 

21c  2 

Remains. 

Water  added. 

>$7.° 

43 1 3 

8th  Brine. 

1027,9 

37,4' 

Thus,  by  repeated  abftra&ion  of  brine,  fo  as  always 
to  take  out  ^th  of  the  fait  contained  in  one  conftant  bulk, 
we  have  obtained  a  brine  confifting  of  157  grains  of  fait 
united  with  43  3  —  1 5 7>  or  4 156  grains  of  water. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  is  *>0279,  and  a  cubic  foot 

of  it  weighs  1028  ounces,  and  contains  37/0  ounces 
of  dry  fait.  In  like  manner  may  the  fpecific  gravity, 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  loot,  and  the  fait  it  contains,  be 
eftimated  for  the  intermediate  brines. 

When  thefe  eight  quantities  of  fait  contained  in  a 
cubic  toot  are  made  the  abfeifise  and  the  weights  of  the 
cubic  foot  of  brine  are  the  correfponding  ordinates,  *Se 

curve 
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tjpc&re.  belief  of  ghofts  may  be  eafily  deduced  from  the  opi- 
J'i  v  """"  nions  entertained  refpedling  a  future  {late.  Thefe  opi¬ 
nions  are  founded  on  that  efiential  do&rine  of  natural 
religion,  that  there  is  another  world  in  which  men  fhall 
exiit  when  death  has  removed  them  hence.  This  doc¬ 
trine  has  been  univerfally  received  both  by  favage  and 
civilized  nations ;  but,  as  might  be  expected,  men  have 
formed  very  different  fentiments  concerning  the  nature 
of  a  future  flate,  of  the  fituation  and  employments  of 
departed  fpirits,  according  to  the  degree  of  knowledge 
which  they  pofTeffed.  But  the  general  opinion  in  an¬ 
cient  and  rude  nations  was,  that  departed  fpirits  retain¬ 
ed  the  fame  external  appearance,  the  fame  paffions  and 
principles  as  before.  Nothing  therefore  was  more  na¬ 
tural  than  the  opinion,  that  they  might  occafionally  re- 
vifit  this  world,  from  an  anxious  defire  to  alleviate 
v  the  fufferings  of  thofe  beloved  friends  and  relations 
whom  they  had  left  behind  them,  or  to  communicate 
from  the  unfeen  world  what  might  be  important  to 
their  welfare.  Upon  fuch  an  errand  did  Creiifa  appear 
to  Aeneas.  The  apparition  of  the  ghofts  of  murder¬ 
ers  is  ealily  explained  upon  the  fame  general  principles. 

The  remorfe  and  horror  of  mind  which  the  murderer 
feels  are  fuppofed  to  haunt  him  in  the  other  world,  and 
to  render  his  fituation  there  intolerable  (efpecially  if  the 
murder  was  never  detected  and  punifhed),  till  he  re¬ 
turn  and  give  information  againfl  himfelf.  In  this  way, 
then,  we  think  it  highly  probable  the  belief  of  fpedlres 
has  originated.  But  many  other  caufes  concur  to  con¬ 
firm  and  propagate  this  belief.  Thefe  are,  imperfeA 
vifion  united  with  fear,  dreams,  opium,  difeafes,  drunk- 
ennefs,  and  artifice. 

?.  Indiflindl  vifion  is  one  fource  of  apparitions,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  mind  is  under  the  influence  of  fear.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  fenfe  of  feeing  conveys  no  idea 
of  diflance  till  improved  by  experience  and  obferva- 
tion  ;  and  how  we  come  at  length  to  diflinguifh  ob¬ 
jedls  at  a  diflance  from  thofe  that  are  near,  has  been 
explained  in  another  place  (fee  Metaphysics,  n°  50). 

In  the  day-time  we  feldom  commit  miflakes,  becaufe 
vve  know  the  object  at  which  we  look  ;  but  at  night, 
when  we  fee  objedls  obfeurely,  and  know  not  what  they 
are,  we  have  no  diilindl  idea  either  of  their  diflances  or 
of  their  magnitude.  We  may  miflake  a  bufli  that  is 
near  us  for  a  tree  at  a  diflance  ;  or  if  the  imagination  be 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  it  will  eafily  convert  it  into 
a  gigantic  figure.  “  It  is  generally  afferted  (fays  BufFon) 
that  thefe  figures  exiil  only  in  the  imagination  ;  yet 
they  -may  have  a  real  exiflence  in  the  eye  ;  for  whenever 
we  have  no  other  mode  of  judging  of  an  unknown  ob~ 
jedt  but  by  the  angle  it  forms  in  the  eye,  its  magnitude 
will  uniformly  increafe  in  proportion  to  its  propinquity. 

If  it  appears,  when  at  the  diflance  of  20  or  30  paces, 
to  be  only  a  few  feet  high,  its  height,  when  within  two 
or  three  feet  of  the  eye,  will  be  many  fathoms.  An  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  kind  mufl  naturally  excite  terror  and  aflo- 
nifhment  in  the  fpedlator,  till  he  approaches  and  recog- 
nifes  it  by  adlnal  feeling  ;  for  the  moment  a  man  knows 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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an  objedl,  the  gigantic  appearance  it  affumed  in  the  eye 
inflantly  diminifhes,  and  its  apparent  magnitude  1*3  re-  ' 
duced  to  its  real  dimenfions.  But  if,  inflead  of  ap¬ 
proaching  fuch  an  objedl,  the  fpedlator  flics  from  it,  he 
can  have  no  other  idea  of  it  but  from  the  image  which 
it  formed  in  his  eye  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  he  may  affirm 
with  truth  that  he  faw  an  objedl  terrible  in  its  afpedt, 
and  enormous  in  its  fize.  rl  bus  the  notions  concerning 
fpedlres  is  founded  in  nature,  and  depend  not,  as  for.ae 
philofophers  affirm,  upon  the  imagination  alone.” 

In  addition  to  thefe  obfervations  of  Buffon,  we  may 
take  notice,  that  objedls  are  always  magnified  in  a  fog  ; 
fo  that  when  a  fog  happens  in  the  night-time,  objedls 
may  be  magnified  to  an  enormous  fize.  But,  at  any 
rate,  whether  there  be  fog  in  the  night  or  not,  there  is 
fuch  a  great  analogy  between  darknefs  and  a  fog,  that 
if  the  latter  deceive  us  with  refpedt  to  the  fize  of  ob¬ 
jedls,  the  former  will  alfo  deceive  us.  The  writer  of 
this  article  was  paffing  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  Queensfer- 
ry,  near  Edinburgh,  one  morning  which  wasextiemely 
foggy.  Though  the  water  be  only  two  miles  broad,  the 
boat  did  not  get  within  fight  of  the  fouthern  fhore  till 
it  approached  very  near  it.  He  then  faw  to  his  great 
furprife  a  large  perpendicular  rock,  where  he  knew  the 
fhore  was  low  and  almofl  flat.  As  the  boat  advanced 
a  little  nearer,  the  rock  feemed  to  fplit  perpendicularly 
into  portions,  which  feparated  at  a  little  diflance  fiom 
one  another.  He  next  faw  thefe  perpendicular  divi¬ 
sions  move  ;  and  upon  approaching  a  little  nearer,  found 
it  was  a  number  of  people  Handing  on  the  beach,  wait¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  the  ferry-boat. 

2.  Dreams  are  another  fertile  fource  of  apparitions. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  perfon,  that  while  the  mind 
is  under  the  influence  of  a  dream  it  confiders  it  as 
much  a  reality  hs  it  does  any  particular  adlion  while 
awake.  Now  if  a  perfon  of  a  weak  fuperflitious  mind 
fhould  have  a  very  lively  dream,  which  interefls  his  paf¬ 
fions,  particularly  the  paffion  of  fear,  it  may  make  fo  deep 
an  impreffion,  that  he  may  be  firmly  convinced  that  he 
has  actually  feen  with  his  eyes  what  has  only  paffed  be¬ 
fore  his  imagination  (See  Apparition)  (b).  We 
fhall  here  tell  a  flory,  by  way  of  illuflration,  which  we 
have  received  on  unqueflionable  authority.  An  Eaft 
Indian  captain  had  an  honefl  faithful  fervant  named 
John ,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard.  John  died,  if 
we  recoiled  right,  on  a  voyage  from  England  to  the 
Eafl  Indies  during  a  French  war.  As  the  fhip  ap¬ 
proached  the  place  of  its  deflination  the  captain  had  a 
dream,  in  which  John  appeared  to  him,  and  earneflly 
befought  him  not  to  fail  to  the  port  for  which  he  was 
bound,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  cap¬ 
tain,  though  notaddidled  to  fuperilition,  thought  it 
prudent  to  follow  this  admonition  ;  and  after  landing  at 
a  different  poit,  he  was  informed  that  the  place  to 
which  he  had  intended  to  fleer  was,  according  to  the 
information  of  the  dieam,  captured  by  the  French. 
On  the  voyage  home,  the  captain  had  a  fecond  dream, 
in  which  John  again  appeared  to  him,  and  gave  him  no- 
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(b)  When  the  thoughts  are  much  troubled,  and  when  a  ptrfon  fleeps  without  the  circumflances  of  going  to 
bed,  or  putting  off  his  clothes,  as  when  he  nods  in  his  chair,  it  is  very  ^difficult,  as  Hobbes  remarks,  to  diflin¬ 
guifh  a  dream  from  a  reality.  On  the  contrary,  he  that  compofes  himfelf  to  flcep,  in  cafe  of  any  uncouth  or 
W3iurd  .ancy,  eafily  fufpedts  it  to  have  been  a  dream. — Leviathan,  par.  i.  c.  1. 
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Upeflre.  tice  that  he  Humid  foon  die-  and  that  the  fup  fhotftd  be 
taken  in  the  mouth  of  the  Channel  by  the  French. 
Next  morning  the  captain  called  his  firft  mate,  told  him 
his  dream,  which  he  believed  was  prophetic,  and  deli- 
vered  his  papers,  that  he  might  take  proper  care  of 
them  after  his  deceafe.  Every  thing  happened  exactly 
as  the  dream  hr d  foretold  ;  the  captain  died,  and  the 
veffel  was  taken  by  a  French  man  of  war  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Channel.  This  dream,  wonderful  as  it  appears, 
is  eafily  explained.  In  the  voyage  out  to  India,  no¬ 
thing  was  more  natural  than  that  the  captain  fhould 
fometimts  be  thinking,  that  amid ft  the  various  chance's 
of  war,  the  port  to  which  he  was  bound  might  be  ta 
ken  ;  perhaps  it  was  a  place  of  confeqnence,  which  the 
French  might  be  eager  to  poffefs.  The  captain  bein'- 
accuftomed  to  revolve  thefe  thoughts  in  the  day-time, 
they  would  naturally  return  at  night  ;  the  regret  v/b’ch 
lie  felt  for  the  lofs  of  a  faithful  fervant  might  mingle 
with  his  apprehenfions,  and  thus  produce  the  dream. 
Perhaps  the  advice  was  filch  as  John  would  have  given 
had  he  been  alive.  Tt  is  equally  eafy  to  explain  the 
caufe  of  the  dream  in  the  paffa -e  home.  The  captain, 
we  are  told,  was  very  ill,  and  thought  himfelf  dying, 
at  the  very  time  he  had  the  fecond  dream,  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  expert  to  reach  England.  This  part  of 
the  dream,  then,  was  only  his  own  thoughts,  delivered 
by  his  fervant.  As  to  the  other  part,  that  his  fhip 
fhould  be  taken  in  the  month  of  the  Channel,  it 
may  be  thought  unaccountable  haw  the  very  place 
Ihould  be  forefeen.  But  we  mufl  recoiled,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Channel,  being  over  againft  the  coafl  of 
France,  was  by  far  the  moft  dangerous  place  in  the 
whole  paffage ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  captain  had 
more  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  lofing  his  fhip  there  than 
In  any  other  place.  The  ufe  which  we  mean  to  make 
of  this  flory  is  this  :  Had  the  captain  been  a  man  of  a 
weak  mind,  he  would  certainly  have  confidered  the 
dream  as  a  reality,  and  believed,  that  inftead  of  having 
dreamed  of  the  things  on  which  his  imagination  had 
dwelled,  he  had  a&ually  feen  his  fervant  return  from  the 
dead,  and  heard  him  deliver  the  meiTage.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  captain,  though  he  believed  the  dream 
was  prophetic,  mentioned  it  without  any  figns  of  fear; 
and  no  man  of  courage  and  refle&ion  ever  fees  an  appa¬ 
rition.  This  fight  is  referved  for  the  weak,  the  ti¬ 
mid,  and  fuperftitious.  Of  this  many  inftances  might 
be  mentioned. 

5.  Spedtres  are  fometimes  alfo  occafioned  by  opium. 
Gaffendi  the  philofopher  found  a  number  of  people 
going  to  put  a  man  to  death  for  having  intercourfe 
with  the  devil  ;  a  crime  which  the  poor  wretch  readily 
acknowledged.  Gaffendi  begged  of  the  people  that 
they  would  permit  him  firft  to  examine  the  wizard  be¬ 
fore  putting  him  to  death.  They  did  fo  ;  and  Gaffendi, 
upon  examination,  found  that  the  man  firmly  believed 
himfelf  guilty  of  this  impoftible  crime.  He  even  offered 
to  Gaffendi  to  introduce  him  to  the  devil.  The  philo¬ 
fopher  agreed ;  and  when  midnight  came,  the  man  gave 
him  a  pill,  which  he  faid  it  was  neceffary  to  fwallow  be¬ 
fore  fetting  off.  Gaffendi  took  the  pill,  but  gave  it  to  his 
dog.  The  man  having  fwallowed  his,  fell  into  a  pro¬ 
found  fleep  ;  during  which  he  feemed  much  agitated 
by  dreams.  The  dog  was  afie&ed  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner.  *•  When  the  man  awoke,  he  congratulated  Gaf* 
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fend!  on  the  favourable  reception  he  had  met  with  from  Spe&re. 
his  fable  highnefs.  It  was  with  difficulty  Gaffendi  * — 
convinced  him  that  the  whole  was  a  dream,  the  effedf 
of  foporific  medicines,  and  that  he  had  never  ftirred 
from  one  fpot  during  the  whole  night. 

4.  That  clifeafcs,  efpeci  *lly  the  night  mare,  the  hy¬ 
pochondria,  hyfterfc  oafiion,  and  madnefs,  are  another 
fource  of  ipdlercs,  we  have  the  ftrongeft  reafon  to  affirm, 

Perfons  fubjeft  to  the  night  mare  often  imagine  that 
they  fee  fue&res  Thi«  is  ftill  more  the  cafe  with  hy¬ 
pochondriac  and  hyfteric  perfons,  and  thole  who  are  in 
any  degree  deranged  in  their  intellects.  A  faff  which  fell 
within  the  obfervation  of  the  writer  of  this  article  will 
both  prove  and  ill  aft  rate  this  affertion.  In  a  villa  c  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties  of  Scotland,  lived  a  widow 
diftiuguifhed  among  her  neighbours  for  decency  of  man¬ 
ners,  integrity,  and  iefpe£fc  for  religion.  She  affiimed, 
that  for  fcveral  nights  together  fhe  had  heard  a  Inner- 
natural  voice  exclaiming  aloud,  Murder  !  munler!  'Phis 
was  immediately  reported  through  the  neighbourhood  ; 
all  were  alarmed,  and  looked  around  them  with  folici- 
tude  for  the  detection  of  the  murder  which  they  fyp- 
pofed  to  have  been  committed  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
till  a  difeovery  feemed  afxirally  to  be  made.  It  was 
reported,  that  a  gentleman,  who  had  lelations  at  no  great 
diftarice,  and  had  been  refiding  in  the  Weft  Indies,  had 
lately  arrived  with  a  confiderable  fortune  ;  that  he  had 
lodged  in  an  inn  about  three  miles  off ;  and  that  he  had 
afterwards  been  feen  entering  a  houfe  in  the  village 
where  the  widow  lived,  from  which  he  had  never  re¬ 
turned.  It  was  next  affirmed,  that  a  tradefman  paffing 
the  churchyard  about  twelve  at  midnight  had  feen  four 
men  carry  a  dead  corpfe  into  that  cemetery.  Thefe 
three  fa&s  being  joined  together  feemed  perfedlly  to 
agree  and  to  confirm  one  another,  and  all  believed  fome 
horrible  murder  had  been  committed.  The  relations 
of  the  gentleman  thought  they  were  called  upon  to 
make  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  thefe  allegations :  they 
accordingly  came  firft  to  the  church-yard,  where,  in 
company  with  the  fexton,  they  examined  all  the 
graves  with  great  care,  in  order  to  difeover  whether 
any  of  them  had  been  lately  dug,  or  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  containing  more  than  one  coffin.  But 
this  fcarch  was  to  no  purpofe,  for  no  alteration 
had  been  made  upon  the  graves.  It  was  next  re¬ 
ported  that  the  murdered  man  had  been  buried  in  a 
plantation  about  a  mile  diftant  from  the  village.  As 
the  alarm  was  now  very  general,  a  number  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  propofed  cf  their  own  accord  to  explore  it. 

They  accordingly  fpread  chemfelves  over  the  wood,  and 
fearched  it  with  care,  but  no  grave  nor  new  dug  earth 
was  found.  The  writer  of  this  article,  who  was  then 
a  boy  at  fchool,  was  along  with  them.  The  matter 
did  not  reft  here  :  The  perfon  who  was  faid  to  have 
feen  four  men  carry  a  dead  corofe  into  the  church-yard 
at  midnight  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  a  meeting 
of  the  juftrees  of  the  peace.  Upon  examination  lie  de¬ 
nied  any  knowledge  oF  the  affair,  but  referred  the 
court  to  another  perfon  from  whom  he  had  received, 
his  information.  This  perfon  was  examined,  and  the 
refult  was  the  fame  as  the  former.  In  fhort,  one  per¬ 
fon  had  heard  it  from  another,  who  had  received  it  from 
a  third,  who  had  heard  it  from  a  fourth  ;  but  it  had 
received  a  little  cmbellifhment  from  every  perfon  who 
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^pe£rc.  repeated  It.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  fame  with  Smol- 
let’s  ftory  of  the  three  black  crows,  which  fome  body 
was  faid  to  have  vomited. 

Upon  inquiry  at  the  inn  where  the  Well  Indian  gen¬ 
tleman  had  lodged,  no  fuch  gentleman  had  been  feen 
there.  It  was  found  afterwards  he  had  never  left  the 
Well  Indies.  Still,  however,  the  veracity  ol  the  wi¬ 
dow  was  not  difpnted  ;  and  fome  dark  and  lecret  tranf- 
adlion  was  fufpe&ed.  But  the  whole  affair  was  at 
length  explained  by  difcovering  that  fhe  was  fomewhat 
deranged  by  melancholy.  And  the  cries  which  Ihe 
had  at  firfl  imagined  Ihe  had  heard  were  after  wards 
imitated  by  fome  roguilh  perfon,  who  was  highly  amufed 
with  fpreading  terror  among  the  credulous. 

5. Drunkennefs  alfo  has  the  power  of  creating  fpedlres. 
Its  natural  effect  in  moll  cafes  is  to  derange  the  under- 
flanding,  to  throw  it  off  its  guard,  and  to  give  full  fcope 
to  that  paflion  which  has  a  natural  difpofition  to  gain 
an  afcendancy  ;  and  fometimes  it  excites  pafiions  which 
fcarcely  feem  to  exill  at  any  other  time.  It  makes 
fome  men  licentious,  fome  furious,  fome  all  benevolence 
and  kindnefs,  fome  from  being  cowards  it  renders  un¬ 
daunted  heroes.  It  feldom,  if  ever,  excites  fear  ;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  thought  drange  that  men  Ihould 
imagine  they  lee  gholls  when  intoxicated.  But  it  mull 
be  remarked,  that  the  gholls  which  the  drunkard  fees, 
he  fees  not  with  the  fame  alarm  and  terror  as  men  who 
are  fober.  He  is  not  afraid  of  them.  He  has  the  cou¬ 
rage  to  converfe  with  them,  and  even  to  light  with 
them,  if  they  give  him  provocation.  A  man  returning 
home  intoxicated,  affirmed  that  he  had  met  with  the  devil ; 
and  that  after  a  fevere  encounter  he  had  vanqnilhed  him 
and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  to  which  he  had  nailed 
him  fall  by  driving  his  ftaff  through  his  body.  Next 
morning  the  ftaff  was  found  duck  with  great  violence 
into  a  heap  of  turfs  ! 

6.  Many  apparitions  of  fpe£lres  have  no  other  origin 
than  the  artifices  of  the  waggiffi  or  felf-intereded.  Dr 
Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hiilory  of  Oxfordlhire,  relates  a 
marvellous  dory,  which  will  ilhidrate  this  affertion. 
Soon  after  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I.  a  commiffion 
was  appointed  to  furvey  the  king’s  houfe  at  Wood- 
ilock,  with  the  manor,  park,  woods,  and  other  de- 
mefnes  to  that  manor  belonging  ;  and  one  Collins,  under 
a  feigned  name,  hired  himfdf  as  fecietary  to  the  com- 
mifiioners,  who,  upon  the  13th  oi  O&ober  1649,  met, 
and  took  up  their  reddence  in  the  king’s  own  rooms. 
His  majefty’s  bed-chamber  they  made  their  kitchen,  the 
council  hall  their  pantry,  and  the  prefence  chamber  was 
the  place  where  they  fat  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 
His  majefty’s  dining-room  they  made  their  wood  yard, 
and  flored  it  with  the  wood  of  the  famous  royal  oak 
from  the  High  Park,  which,  that  nothing  might  be 
left  with  the  name  of  king  about  it,  they  had  dng  up 
by  the  roots,  and  fplit  and  bundled  up  into  faggot  >  for 
their  firing.  Things  being  thus  prepared,  they  fat  011 
the  16th  of  the  fame  month  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs'; 
and  in  the  midft  of  their  lirll  debate  there  entered  a 
large  black  dog  (as  they  thought),  which  made  a  dread¬ 
ful  howling,  overturned  two  or  three  of  their  chairs, 
and  then  crept  under  a  bed  and  vanilhed.  This  gave 
them  the  greater  fnrprife,  as  the  doors  were  kept  con- 
llantly  locked,  fo  that  no  real  dog  could  get  in  or  out. 
Hie  next  day  their  furprife  was  increafed,  when  fitting 
at  dinner  in  a  lower  room,  they  heard  plainly  the  noife 


of  perfons  walking  over  their  heads,  though  they  well  Sptdf?, 
knew  the  doors  were  all  locked,  and  there  could  be  no  - -v—J 

body  there.  Prefently  after  they  heard  alfo  all  the  wood 
of  the  king’s  oak  brought  by  parcels  from  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  thrown  with  great  violence  into  the  prefence 
chamber ;  as  alfo  all  the  chairs,  (tools,  tables,  and  other 
furniture,  forcibly  hurled  about  the  room  ;  their  papers, 
containing  the  minutes  of  their  tranfadlions,  were 
torn,  and  the  ink-glafs  broken.  When  all  this  noife 
had  ceafed,  Giles  Sharp,  their  fecrctary,  propofed  to 
enter  firft  into  thefe  rooms  ;  and  in  prefence  of  the  com? 
miffioners,  from  whom  he  received  the  key,  he  opened 
the  doors,  and  found  the  wood  fpread  about  the  room, 
the  chairs  toffed  about  and  broken,  the  papers  torn,  the 
ink-glafs  broken  (as  lias  been  laid),  but  not  the  lead 
trafl  of  any  human  creature,  nor  the  lead  reafon  to 
fufpedt  one,  as  the  doors  were  all  fad,  and  the  keys  in 
the  cullody  of  the  commiffioners.  It  was  therefore  una- 
liimoufly  agreed,  that  the  power  who  did  this  mifehief 
muff  have  entered  the  room  at  the  key-hole.  The 
night  following,  Sharp  the  fecretary,  with  two  of  the 
commiffioners  fervants,  as  they  were  in  bed  in  the  fame 
room,  which  room  was  contiguous  to  that  where  the 
commiffioners  lay,  had  their  bed’s  feet  lifted  up  fo  much 
higher  than  their  heads,  that  they  expended  to  have 
their  necks  broken,  and  then  they  were  let  fall  at  once 
with  fo  much  violence  as  fnook  the  whole  houfe,  and 
more  than  ever  terrified  the  commiffioners.  On  the 
night  of  the  19th,  as  all  were  in  bed  in  the  fame  room 
for  greater  fafety,  and  lights  burning  by  them,  the  can¬ 
dles  in  an  indant  went  out  with  a  fulphureous  fmell, 
and  that  moment  many  trenchers  of  wood  were  hurled 
about  the  room, which  next  morning  were  found  to  be  the 
fame  their  honours  had  eaten  on  the  day  before,  which 
were  all  removed  from  the  pantry,  though  not  a  lock 
was  found  opened  in  the  whole  houfe.  The  next  night 
they  dill  fared  worfe  ;  the  candles  went  out  as  before, 
the  curtains  of  their  honours  beds  were  rattled  to  and 
fro  with  great'  violence  ;  their  honours  received  many 
cruel  *blows  and  bruifes,  by  eight  great  pewter-diflies 
and  a  number  of  wooden  trenchers  being  thrown  on 
their  beds,  which  being  heaved  off,  were  heard  rolling  < 
about  the  room,  though  in  the  morning  none  of  thefe 
were  to  be  feen.  This  night  like  wife  they  were  alarm¬ 
ed  with  the  tumbling  down  of  oaken  billets  about  their 
beds,  and  other  frightful  noifes;  but  all  was  clear  111  the 
morning,  as  if  no  filch  thing  happened.  The  next 
night  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  houfe  and  his  dog  lay  m 
the  commiffioners  room,  and  then  they  had  no  diftur- 
bance.  But  on  the  night  of  the  22 d,  though  the  dog 
lay  in  the  room  as  befoie,  yet  the  candles  went  out,  a 
number  of  brick-bats  fell  from  the  chimney  into  the 
room,  the  dog  howled  piteoufly,  tluir  bed  clothes  were 
all  dripped  off,  and  their  tenor  increafed.  On  |the 
24th  they  thought  all  the  wood  of  the  king’s  oak  was 
violently  thrown  down  by  their  bed  lides  ;  they  counted 
64  billets  that  fell,  and  fome  hit  and  fnook  the  beds  in 
which  they  lay  ;  but  in  the  morning  none  were  found 
there,  nor  had  the  door  been  opened  where  the  billet 
wood  was  kept.  The  next  night  the  candles  were  put 
out,  the  curtains  rattled,  and  a  dreadful  crack  like  thun¬ 
der  was  heard  ;  and  one  of  the  fervants  running  in  hade, 
thinking  his  matter  was  killed,  found  three  dozen  of 
trenchers  laid  fmoothly  under  the  quilt  by  him.  But  all 
this  was  nothing  to  what  fucceeded  afterwards :  The 
4  R  2  *  29th, 
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SpcHre.  29th,  about  midnight,  the  candles  went  out,  fomething 

"~"v -  walked  majeftically  through  the  room,  and  opened  and 

fhut  the  windows  ;  great  llones  were  thrown  violently 
into  the  room,  Tome  of  which  fell  on  the  beds,  others 
on  the  floor  ;  and  at  about  a  quarter  after  one  a  noife 
was  heard  as  of  forty  cannon  discharged  together, 
and  again  repeated  at  about  eight  minutes  diftance. 
This  alarmed  and  raifed  all  the  neighbourhood,  who 
coming  into  their  honours  room,  gathered  up  the  great 
Hones,  fourfeore  in  number,  and  laid  them  by  in  the 
corner  of  a  field,  where,  in  Dr  Plot’s  time,  who  reports 
this  dory,  they  were  to  be  feen.  1  his  noife,  like  the 
difeharge  of  cannon,  was  heard  through  all  the  country 
for  1 6  "miles  round.  During  thefe  noifes,  which  were 
heard  in  both  rooms  together,  the  commiflioners  and 
their  fervants  gave  one  another  over  for  loft,  and  cried 
out  for  help;  and  Giles  Sharp,  fnatching  up  a  f word, 
had  well  nigh  killed  one  of  their  honours,  miftaking 
him  for  the  fpirit,  as  he  came  in  his  fhirt  from  his  own 
room  to  theirs.  While  they  were  together,  the  noife 
was  continued,  and  part  of  the  tiling  of  the  houfe  was 
flript  off,  and  all  the  windows  of  an  upper  room  were 
taken  away  with  it.  On  the  30th  at  midnight  fome¬ 
thing  walked  into  the  chamber  treading  like  a  bear ;  it 
walked  many  times  about,  then  threw  the  warming-pan 
violently  omthe  floor  ;  at  the  fame  time  a  large  quantity 
of  broken  glafs,  accompanied  with  great  ftones  and 
horfes  bones,  came  pouring  into  the  room  with  uncom¬ 
mon  force.  Thefe  were  all  found  in  the  morning  to  the 
aftonifhment  and  terror  of  the  commiflioners,  who  were 
yet  determined  to  go  on  with  their  bufinefs.  But  on 
the  firft  of  November  the  moft  dreadful  feene  of  all  en- 
fued  :  Candles  in  every  part  of  the  room  were  lighted 
up,  and  a  great  fire  made  ;  at  midnight,  the  candles 
all  yet  burning,  a  noife  like  the  buriling  of  a  cannon 
was  heard  in  the  room,  and  the  burning  billets  were 
toffed  about  by  it  even  into  their  honours  beds  ;  who 
called  Giles  and  his  companions  to  their  relief,  other- 
wife  the  houfe  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  about 
an  hour  after  the  candles  went  out  as  ufual,  the  crack 
as  if  many  cannon  was  heard,  and  many  pafilfuls  of 
green  (linking  water  were  thrown  upon  their  honours 
beds  ;  great  llones  were  alfo  thrown  in  as  before,  the 
bed  curtains  and  bedfteads  torn  and  broken,  the  win¬ 
dows  fhattered,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  alarmed 
with  the  moft  dreadful  noifes ;  nay,  the  very  rabbit- 
ftealers  that  were  abroad  that  night  in  the  warren  were 
fo  terrified,  that  they  fled  for  fear  and  left  their  ferrets 
behind  them.  One  of  their  honours  this  night  fpoke, 
and,  in  the  name  of  God ,  ofied  what  it  was,  and.  why  it 
difiurbed  them  fo  ?  No  anfwer  was  given  to  this  ;  but 
the  noife  ceafed  for  a  while,  when  the  fpirit  came  again; 
and,  as  they  all  agreed,  brought  with  it  feven  devils  worfe 
than  it f elf  One  of  the  fervants  now  lighted  a  large 
candle,  and  fet  it  in  the  door-way  between  the  two 
chambers,  to  fee  what  paffed ;  and  as  he  watched  it, 
he  plainly  faw  a  hoof  ftriking  the  candle  and  candle- 
flick  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  afterwards  ma¬ 
king  three  ferapes  over  the  fnuff,  feraped  it  out.  Up¬ 
on  this  the  fame  perfon  was  fo  bold  as  to  draw  a  fvvord  ; 
but  he  had  fcarce  got  it  out  when  he  felt  another  in- 
vifible  hand  holding  it  too,  and  pulling  it  from  him  ; 
and  at  length  prevailing,  ftruck  him  fo  violently  an 
the  head  with  the  pummel,  that  he  fell  down  for  dead  with 
the  blow.  At  this  inftant  was  heard  another  burft  like 
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the  difeharge  of  the  broadfide  of  a  (hip  of  war,  and  at  Speiftrt  L 
about  a  minute  or  two’s  diftance  each  no  lefs  than  19  U 
more  fuch  :  thefe  (hook  the  houfe  fo  violently,  that  they  S^£CU^nu  j 
expected  every  moment  it  would  fall  upon  their  heads.  r  v  J 
The  neighbours,  on  this,  as  has  been  faid,  being  all 
alarmed,  flocked  to  the  houfe  in  great  numbers,  and  all 
joined  in  prayer  and  pfalm-finging  ;  during  which  the 
noife  (till  continued  in  the  other  rooms,  and  the  dif¬ 
eharge  of  cannons  was  heard  as  from  without,  though 
no  vifible  agent  was  feen  to  difeharge  them.  But 
what  was  the  moft  alarming  of  all,  and  put  an  end  to 
their  proceedings  effe&ually,  happened  the  next  day  as 
they  were  all  at  dinner,  when  a  paper,  in  which  they 
had  figned  a  mutual  agreement  to  referve  a  part  of  the 
premifes  out  of  the  general  furvey,  and  afterwards  to  (hare 
it  equally  amongft  themfelves,  (which  paper  they  had  hid 
for  the  prefent  under  the  earth  in  a  pot  in  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  in  which  an  orange-tree  grew),  was 
confumed  in  a  wonderful  manner,  by  the  earth’s  taking 
fire  with  which  the  pot  was  filled,  and  burning  violent¬ 
ly  with  a  blue  fume,  and  an  intolerable  flench  ;  fo  that 
they  were  all  driven  out  of  the  houfe,  to  which  they 
could  never  be  again  prevailed  upon  to  return. 

This  wonderful  contrivance  was  all  the  invention  of 
the  memorable  Jofeph  Collins  of  Oxford,  othervvife 
called  Funny  foe ,  who  having  hired  himfelf  as  fecreta- 
ry,  under  the  name  of  Giles  Sharps  by  knowing  the  pri¬ 
vate  traps  belonging  to  the  houfe,  and  the  help  of 
pulvis  fulminans  and  other  chemical  preparations,  and 
letting  his  fell o w-fer van ts  into  the  fcheme,  carried  on  the 
deceit  without  difeovery  to  the  very  laft;  infonuich  that 
the  late  Dr  Plot,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  relates  the 
whole  for  fad,  and  concludes  in  this  grave  manner* 
ii  That  though  tricks  have  been  often  played  in  affairs  of 
this  kind,  many  of  the  things  above  related  are  not  re- 
concileable  with  juggling ;  iuch  as  the  loud  noifes,  be~ 
yond  the  power  of  man  to  make  without  fuch  inftru- 
ments  as  were  not  there  ;  the  tearing  and  breaking  the 
beds  ;  the  throwing  about  the  fire  ;  the  hoof  treading 
out  the  candle  ;  and  the  driving  for  the  fword,  and  the 
blow  the  man  received  from  the  pummel  of  it.” 

SPECULARIS  lapis,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus 
of  talcs,  compofed  of  large  plates  vifibly  feparate> 
and  of  extreme  thinnefs  ;  and  each  fiflile  again  fepa- 
rated  into  a  number  of  plates  dill  liner.  (See  Talc.) 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies :  1.  The  white 
(hining  fpecularis,  with  large  and  broad  leaves,  com¬ 
monly  called  ifinglafs  and  Mufcovy  glafs  ;  its  lamellae* 
or  leaves,  are  extremely  thin,  elaflic,  and  tranfparent  ^ 
it  makes  not  the  leail  effervefcence  with  aquafortis, 
and  is  not  eafily  calcined  in  the  fire.  It  is  imported 
in  great  quantities ;  the  miniature-painters  cover  their 
pi&ures  with  it ;  the  lantern-makers  fometimes  ufe  it 
inftead  of  horn  ;  and  minute  objedls  are  ufually  pre- 
ferved  between  two  plates  of  it,  for  examination  by 
the  micro fcope.  2.  The  bright  brown  fpecularis,  with 
broad  leaves  ;  a  very  valuable  fpecies,  though  inferior 
to  the  former.  3.  The  purple  bright  fpecularis,  with 
broad  leaves,  which  is  the  moft  elegant  of  all  the  talcs* 
and  not  lefs  beautifully  tranfparent  than  the  firft  kind. 

SPECULATIVE,  fomething  relating  to  the  the¬ 
ory  of  fome  art  or  fcience,  in  contradiftindtion  to  prac¬ 
tical. 

SPECULUM  for  reflecting  telefcopes,  is  made 
of  a  kind  of  white  copper  confiding  of  32  parts  fine 
6  red 
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Senium  red  copper,  \  of  brafs,  15  of  grain-tin,  and  3  of 

II  white  arfenic.  The  procefs  given  by  the  late  J.  Ed- 
wards,  who  was  rewarded  by  the  Board  of  Longitude 
for  difclefing  it  to  the  public,  was  publifhed  in  the 
Nautical  Almanack  for  1787,  and  is  as  follows  :  Melt 
the  copper  in  a  large  crucible,  employing  fome  black 

Vnlsdt's  ^UX’  comP°kd  °f  two  parts  of  tartar  and  one  of  nitre  ; 

melted,  add  to  it  the  brafs  and  the  filver.  Let 
k  t u  the  pure  tin  be  melted  in  another  crucible,  alfo  with 

?•  fome  black  flux.  Take  them  both  from  the  fire,  and 

pour  the  melted  tin  into  the  fufed  mafs  in  the  large 
crucible.  Stir  the  whole  well  with  a  dry  fpatula 
of  birch,  and  pour  off  the  fufed  metal  immediately  in¬ 
to  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  fudden  chill  of 
the  water  will  caufe  the  fluid  metal  to  divide  into  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  fmall  particles,  which  will  cool  in- 
'flantly. 

2.  If  the  copper  be  completely  faturated,  the  frac¬ 
ture  of  one  piece  of  this  mixed  metal  will  appear  bright, 
and  of  agloffy  look,  refembling  the  face  of  pure  quick- 
filver.  But  if  it  is  of  a  brown  reddifh  colour,  it  wants 
a  little  more  tin.  To  afcertain  the  required  proportion, 
melt  a  fmall  quantity,  known  by  weight,*  ot  the  mixed 
metal,  with  a  known  very  fmall  part  of  tin  ;  and,  if 
neceflary,  repeat  the  trial  with  different  dozes,  till  the 
frafture  of  the  new  mixture  looks  as  already  defcribed. 
Having  now  afcertained  the  neceffary  addition  of  tin 
that  is  required,  proceed  to  the  lall  melting  of  the 
whole  metal,  together  with  the  additional  proportional, 
dofe  of  tin  ;  fufe  the  whole,  obferving  the  fame  cau¬ 
tions  as  before ;  and  you  will  find  that  the  mixture  wilL 
melt  with  a  much  lefs  heat  than  that  for  the  firfl  fufion. 
Have  ready  as  many  ounces  of  white  arfenic  in  coarfe 
powder  as  there  are  pounds  in  the  weight  of  the  metal  > 
wrap  up  the  arfenic  in  a  fmall  paper,  and  put  it, 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  into  the  cruc-ble ;  ftir  it  well 
with  the  fpatula,  retaining  the  breath  to  avoid  the  ar- 
fenical  frames  or  vapours  (which  however  are  not  found 
to  be  hurtful  to  the  lungs)  till  they  disappear  ;  take  the 
crucible  off  the  fire,  clear  away  the  drofs  from  the  top 
of  the  metal,  pour  in  about  one  ounce  of  powdered  ro- 
fin,  with  as  much  nitre,  in  order  to  give  the  metal  a. 
clean  furface,  and  pour  out  the  metal  into  the  moulded 
flafl<s. 

3.  The  fpeculum  fhould  be  moulded  with  the  concave 
furface  downwards,  and  many  fmall  holes  fhould  be 
made  through  the  fand  upwards,  to  difcharge  the  air. 
The  moidding  fand  from  Higligate  near  London,  ufed 
by  the  founders,  is  as  good  as  any  for  calting  thefe 
metallic  mirrors.  The  eafl  metal  fhould  be  taken  out 
from  tlie  fand  of  the  flaflcs  whilft  it  is  hot,  or  elfe  it  may 
happen  to  crack  if  left  to  cool  within.  See  Telescope. 

Speculum,  a  looking  glafs  or  mirror,  capable  of  re¬ 
flecting  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Speculum,  in  furgery,  an  inflrument  for  dilating  a 
wound,  or  the  like,  in  order  to  examine  it  attentively. 
See  Surgery. 

SPEECH,  in  general,  the  art  or  aft  of  exprefiing 
a  perfon's  thoughts  by  means  ot  articulate  founds, 
which  we  call  words.  See  Language,  Grammar, 
Reading,  and  Oratory,  part  iv. 

SPEED  (John),  an  eminent  Englifh  hiftorian,  was 
born  at  Earington,  in  Chefhire,  in  1542.  He  was  by 
profeffion  a  taylor,  and  freeman  of  the  company  of  mer- 
chanttaylors  in  the  city  of  London.  In  i6g6>  he  pub- 
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lifhed  his  Theatre  ©f  Great  Britain,  which  was  after-  Speedwell- 
wards  reprinted  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  the  "Theatre  j{. 
of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britaive.  His  Genealogies  of,  ** 
Scripture  were  firfl  bound  upwiththe  Bible  in  1 61  i,when 
the  firfl  edition  of  the  prefent  tranflation  was  printed. 

In  1614  appeared  his  Hiftory  of  Great  Britain?,  which 
has  been  tranflated  into  Latin  ;  and  in  1616  he  publifh¬ 
ed  his  Cloud  of  WitneJJes ,  in  oftavo.  He  lived  in  marri¬ 
age  57  years  with,  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  fons 
and  fix  daughters  ;  and  died  in  1  629.  He  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  London, 
where  a  monument  was  erefted  to  his  memory. 

SPEEDWELL,  in  botany.  See  Veronica. 

SPELL,  a  charm  confifling  of  fome  words  of  oc¬ 
cult  power,  generally  attended  with  fome  ceremony.-— 

In  order  to  explain  it,  we  will  produce  a  few  examples. 

On  St  Agnes's  night,  21ft  of  January,  take  a  row  of 
pins,  and  pull  out  every  one,  one  alter  another,  faying* 
a  Pater-nofler  on  flicking  a  pin  in  your  fleeve,  and  you 
will  dream  of  him  or  her  you  fhall  marry. 

Another  method  to  fee  a  future  fpoufe  in  a  dream.  Groffs  P™- 
The  party  inquiring  muft  lie  in  a  different  county  from  GI^ 
that  in  which  he  commonly  refides,  and  on  going  to*  ^ 
bed  muft  knit  the  left  garter  about  the  right- legged 
flocking,  letting  the  other  garter  and  flocking  alone  ; 
and  as  he  rehearfes  the  following  verfes,  at  every  com¬ 
ma  knit  a  knot  r 

This  knot  I  knit, 

To  know  the  thing  I  know  not  yet ; 

That  I  may  fee 

The  man  (woman)  that  fhall  my  hufband  (wife)  be  | 

How  he  goes,  and  what  he  wears, 

And  what  he  does  all  day3  and  years. 

Accordingly,  in  a  dream,  he  will  appear  with  the  in” 
fignia  of  his  trade  or  profeffion. 

Another,  performed  by  charming  the  moon,  thus  t 
At  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  immediately 
after  the  new  year’s  day,  (though  fome  fay  any  others 
new  moon  is  as  good),  go  out  in  the  evening,  and  Hand 
over  the  fpars  of  a  gate  or  flile,  and,  looking  on  the 
moon,  repeat  the  following  lines  : 

All  hail  to  the  moon  !  all  hail  to  thee  ! 

I  prithee,  good  moon,  reveal  to  me 

This  night  who  my  hufband  (wife)  muft  be. 

Immediately  after  you  mull  go  to  bed,  when  you  will? 
dream  of  the  perfon  deflined  for  your  future  hufband! 
or  wife. 

SPELLING,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  orthogra¬ 
phy  which  teaches  the  true  manner  of  refolving 
words  into  their  fyllables. 

All  words  arc  either  fimple  or  compound,  as  ufe 9 
difufe  ;  done ,  undone  ;  and  ‘the  rules  for  dividing  each 
mufl  be  iuch  as  are  derived  from  the  analogy  of  lan^ 
guage  in  general,  or  from  the  eflabliflied  cutlom  of 
fpeaking  ;  which,  for  tlie  Englifh  language,  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  following  rules  :  1.  A  confonant  between 
two  vowels  mull  be,  joined  with  the  latter  in  fpellingy 
as  na-ture ,  <ve-ri-ly?  ge-ne-rous  ;  except,  however,  the. 
letter  x,  which  is  joined  to  the  firfl,  as-  in  Jlax-en,  ox¬ 
en,  See.  and  compound  words,  as  in  up  -on,  un-ufed,  &c* 

2.  A  double  confonant  mufl  be  divided,  as  in  lei-ter , 
man-ner,  Sc c.  3.  Thofe  confonants  which  can  begin 
a  word  mufl  not  be  parted  in  fpelling,  as  in  defraud > 
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Spelman  rt. prove,  Ji-jlmft  ;  however,  this  rule  is  found  fome- 
W  times  to  fail ;  for  though  gn  begins  a  word,  as  gnaw, 
Spence.  ^nat.  &c.  yet  it  mult  be  divided  in  fpellm;>,  as  in  cog- 
,r~<  ntr%ance ,  madig-nity ,  &c.  4.  Thofe  confonants  which 

cannot  begin  a  word  muft  be  divided,  as  Id  in  feldom.  It 
in  mul-ti-tnde ,  mp  in  tem-per,  rd  in  ar-dent  ;  but  in  final 
fyllablcs  there  are  exceptions,  as  tl  in  ti-tle,  dl  in  ban- 
die ,  See.  5.  When  two  vowels  come  together,  and  are 
both  of  them  diftinCily  founded,  they  mini  be  feparated 
in  fpelliug,  as  in  co-e-val,  mu-tu-al ,  & c.  6.  The  gram¬ 
matical  terminations  or  endings  mud  be  feparated 
in  fpelling,  as  ed  in  wing-ed,  edjl  in  dedi-ver-edf ,  mg 
in  heir  dug,  ance  in  dediver-ancs ,  &  c.  7.  Compound 
words  mud  be  refolved  into  their  Ample  or  component 
words,  as  up-on,  in-to ,  ne+ver-tbedejs,  not-withjland - 
ing,  See. 

SPELMAN  (Sir  Henry),  an  eminent  Englifli  an¬ 
tiquarian,  was  defc ended  from  an  ancient  family,  and 
born  at  Ceugham,  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  about  the 
year  1561.  He  was  knighted  by  king  James  1.  who 
had  a  particular  edeem  for  him  on  account  of  his  known 
capacity  for  bufmefs  ;  ^nd  he  employed  him  feveral 
times  in  Ireland  on  public  affairs.  When  he  was 
about  50  years  of  age,  he  went  to  refide  in  London  ; 
where  falling  into  a  itudy  to  which  his  own  genius  had 
always  inclined  him,  he  colleCted  all  filch  books  and 
MSS.  as  concerned  the  fubjeCt  of  antiquities,  either  fo¬ 
reign  or  domedic.  In  1626,  he  publifhed  the  firft  part 
of  his  well-known  Gloffary,  which  he  never  carried  be¬ 
yond  the  letter  L  ;  becaufe,  as  fome  have  fuggeded,  he 
had  faid  things  under  “  Magna  charta,”  and  “  Maxi¬ 
mum  confzlium,”  that  could  not  then  have  appeared 
without  giving  offence.  Upon  his  death  all  his  papers 
came  into  the  hands  of  his  fon  Sir  John  Spelman,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  had  abilities  to  have  completed  his  father’s 
defign,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him.  The  fecond 
part  was  afterwards  publifhed  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  ; 
but  with  all  the  marks  of  a  fcanty  unfinifiied  perform¬ 
ance.  The  next  work  he  entered  upon  was  an  edition 
of  the  Englifii  Councils,  of  which  lie  publifhed  the  fird 
volume  about  two  years  before  his  death,  leaving  the 
fecond  volume,  as  well  of  this  as  of  lits  Gloffary,  to  be 
publifhed  by  Sir  William  Dugdale.  Sir  Henry  wrote 
feveral  other  things,  all  relating  to  ancient  laws  and 
cuftoms,  and  died  in  1641.  His  Pofthumous  Works 
were  publifhed  in  folio,  1698,  under  the  infpeCtion  of 
Mr  Gib  fon,  afterwards  bffhop  of  London.  . 

SPELTER,  in  metallurgy,  the  fame  with  Zinc. 

SPENCE  ( Jofeph),  was  fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1727. 
About  that  time  he  became  fird  known  as  an  author, 
by  an  EJfay  on  Pope’s  Odyjfey ,  in  which  fome  particular 
beauties  and  bfemifhes  of  that  work  are  covfulered ;  a  work 
of  great  merit,  and  which  for  found  criticifm  and  can¬ 
did  difquifition  is  almod  without  a  parallel.  He  was 
eleCted  profeffor  of  poetry  by  the  univerfity  in  1728, 
and  held  that  office  ten  years,  which  is  as  long  as  the 
ftatutes  will  allow.  His  Hiffory  of  Stephen  Duck  was 
firfl  publifiied  in  1731  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  much  al¬ 
tered,  and  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Duck’s  poems. 

About  this  time  lie  travelled  into  Italy  as  tutor  to 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,  afterwards  duke  of  Newcaftle. — 
In  j 7^6  he  republifhed  Gorboduc,  at  Mr  Pope’s  de- 
f?re,  with  a  preface  giving  an  account  of  the  author,  the 
carl  of  Dorfot.  He  quilted  his  fillowfhip  in  1 742,  up- 
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on  being  prefented  by  the  Society  of  New  College  to  Spence* 
the  redory  of  Great  Harwood  in  Buckinghamshire. —  ,  sPe“ce*V 
He  never  redded  in  his  living;  but  paid  it  an  annual  vi- 
fit,  didribnting  large  films  of  money  among  the  poor, 
and  providing  for  many  of  their  children.  The  fame 
year  he  was  made  profeffor  of  modern  hiftory  at  Oxford. 

In  1 747  he  publifiied  Polymetis ;  or  an  inquiry  concerning 
the  agreement  between  the  worksof  the  Roman  poets  and 
the  remains  of  ancient  artids,  being  an  attempt  to  illus¬ 
trate  them  mutually  from  each  other.  This  work  vvaa 
treated  by  Gray  with  a  contempt  which  it  did  not  de- 
ferve.  He  raifes  objedions  becaufe  the  author  did  not 
illuftrate  his  fubjed  from  Greek  writers  ;  that  is,  becaufe 
he  failed  to  execute  what  he  never  undertook.  He  was 
inffalled  prebendary  of  the  feventh  dall  at  Duiliam  the 
24th  May  1754.  publifhed  the  fame  year,  An 
Account  of  the  Life,  Character,  and  Poems,  of  Mr 
Blacklock,  ftudent  of  philofcphy  at  Edinburgh 
which  was  aftei  wards  prefixed  to  his  Poems.  The  profe 
pieces  which  he  printed  in  the  Mufeum  he  colleded  and 
publifhed,  together  with  fome  others,  in  a  pamphlet  call¬ 
ed  Moralities ,  by  Sir  Harry  Beaumont.  Under  the  fame 
name  he  publifiied  “  Crito,  or  a  dialogue  on  beauty 
and  “  A  particular  Account  of  the  Emperor  of  China’s 
Gardens  near  Pekin,  in  a  letter  from  F.  Attiret,  a  French 
miffionary  now  employed  by  that  Emperor  to  paint  the 
apartments  irfthofe  gardens,  to  his  friend  at  Paris.”  Both 
thefe  treatifes  are  printed  in  Dcdfley’s  fugitive  pieces,  as 
is  alio  u  A  Letter  from  a  Swifs  Officer  to  his  friend  at 
Rome  5”  which  Mr  Spence  firft  publifhed  in  the  Mu¬ 
feum.  In  1758  lie  publifhed  “  A  Parallel,  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  Plutarch,  between  a  moil  celebrated  man  of  Flo¬ 
rence  and  one  fcarce  ever  heard  of  in  England.”  This 
was  alfo  inferted  in  the  fugitive  pieces.  1  he  fame 
year  he  made  a  journey  into  Scotland,  which  he  de- 
icribed  in  an  affectionate  letter  to  Mr  Shenftonc,  pub- 
lifhed  in  Hall’s  Collection  of  Letters,  1778.  In  1764 
he  was  very  well  deferibed  by  Mr  James  Ridley,  in  his 
admirable  Tales  of  the  Genii,  under  the  name  of  Phefoi 
Ecneps  (his  name  read  backwards),  dervife  of  the  groves. 

A  letter  From  Mr  Spence  to  that  ingenious  moralift,  un¬ 
der  the  fame  iignature,  is  preferved  in  the  3d  volume  of 
“  Letters  of  Eminent  Perfons.”  In  1  768  he  publifh¬ 
ed  “  Remarks  and  Differtations  on  Virgil,  with  fome 
other  claffical  obfervations,  by  the  late  Mr  Holdfwortli.’* 

On  the  2cth  of  Auguft  the  lame  year  he  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  drowned  in  a  canal  in  his  garden  at  Byffeet  in 
Surrey.  He  was  found  flat  upon  his  face  at  the  edge 
of  the  canal,  where  the  water  was  fo  {hallow  as  not 
even  to  cover  his  head.  The  accident,  it  was  fuppofed, 
for  he  was  quite  alone,  was  owing  to  a  flt. 

The  duke  of  Newcaftle  pofleffes  fome  mannfeript  vo¬ 
lumes  of  anecdotes  colleCted  by  Mr  Spence,  from  which 
Dr  Jolinfon  was  permitted  to  infeit  many  extracts  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets. 

SPENCER  (Dr  John),  an  eminent  divine,  was  bom 
in  Kent  in  1630,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
chofenfellow  of  his  college,  and  took  a  dodor’s  degree  in 
1663.  In  1667  he  was  chofen  mafter  of  Corpus  Chri  li 
College,  and  prefeircd  to  the  deanery  of  Ely  in  1677* 
died  on  the  2cth  of  May  1695.  His  works  are,  1.  The 
Righteous  Ruler  ;  a  ferrnon  on  Proverbs  xxix.  2.  preach* 
ed  June  28.  1660.  2.  A  Diicourle  concerning  Prodi¬ 

gies,  wherein  the  vanity  of  prefaces  by  them  is  repre¬ 
hended,  and  their  true  and  proper  ends  afferted  and 

vindicated 
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vindicated.  To  this  excellent  work  wrv  afterwards  add* 
ed,  A  Di l collide  concerning  vulgar  prophe-ues,  it'^ein 
the  vanity  of  receiving  them  as  the  certain  in  I 'cations 
of  any  future  event  is  esnofed;  an’  h>ae  marks  of 
diftinction  between  tru:  a*H  p  ‘tee  L  l  prophets  ire  laid 
down.  3  A  Latin  Diff"  atin .concerning  LJ rim  and 
Thnmmim.  j.  His  famous  treat*  ft '  D*  Ugibux  H?hr*o- 
rum  ritua/ibni  et  rantm  r a !‘+rr The  intention  of  this 
book,  as  he  infor  ms  ns  hiuifeF,  was  to  vindicate  the 
Deity  from  the  hnputation^of  afting  from  arbitrary  and 
fantaHie?!  motives.  It  has  been  highly  and  juftlv  ef- 
teem  d  both  for  the  elegance  of  ftile  and  t  uncom¬ 
mon  enidition  and  found  fenfe  which  it  difplays.  It 
has,  however,  (that  part  of  it  particularly  which  endea¬ 
vours  to  deduce  iome  of  the  Jewifh  ceremonies  from  the 
practices  of  their  heathc-n  neighbours),  alarmed  many 
perfons,  as  if  fuch  a  doctrine,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
would  derogate  from  the  Divine  wifdom.  and  under- 
mire  revelation.  But  this  is  lb  far  from  being  the  caf>, 
that  Dr  Spencer's  attempt,  whether  fuccefsrol  or  not, 
deferves  the  gratitude  of  Chriflians,  becaufe  it  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  light  on  an  important  ar<d  difficult 
fubjeft. 

SPENSER  (Edmund),  the  poet,  was  ;  urn  in  London 
in  the  year  1553,  and  defeended  from  an  anci  t  ft  nily 
of  the  Spenfers  in  Northamptonfliire.  Ail  w®  mow 
concerning  his  education  is,  that  lie  was  admixed  a 
fizer  of  Pembroke*hall  in  Cambridge,  and  matriculated 
in  1569.  At  this  time  began  his  intimacy  with  Mr 
Gabriel  Harvey,  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poet.  In  1376, 
having  completed,  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  left  the  univer- 
fity,  as  it  is  conjectured,  for  want  of  fubfiilence,  and 
retired  to  the  north  of  England.  Here  he  had  the- 
misfortune  to  become  enamoured  ot  his  Rofalind,  who, 
after  flattering  his  paflion  for  a  time,  at  length  prefer¬ 
red  his  happier  rival.  Spenfer  continued  in  the  country 
till  the  year  1578,  when  at  the  perfuafion  of  his  friend 
Mr  Harvey  he  removed  to  London,  where  that  gentle¬ 
man  introduced  him  to  Mr  Sidney  (afterwards  Sir  Philip 
Sidney).  Concerning  his  firft  introduction  to  Sir  Phi¬ 
lip,  there  is  indeed  a  different  (lory,  which  was  firft 
tokl  by  the  writer  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  his  works  in 
1679,  and  tranferibed  by  Hughes,  Cibber,  and  feveral 
others  ;  which,  neverthelefs,  is  certainly  not  true.  The 
purport  of  it  is,  that  Spenfer,  being  unknown  to  this 
Mecaenas  of  the  age,  went  to  Leicefter-houfe,  and  lent 
in  the  9th  canto  of  the  firft  book  of  the  'Fairy  Queen  ; 
that,  on  reading  part  of  it,  Sir  Philip  ordered  his  flew- 
ard  to  give  the  bearer  50 1.  ;  on  reading  a  little  farther 
50 1.  more  ;  then  200 1.  bidding  him  to  make  hafte  and 
pay  the  money,  left  he  fhould  give  the  poet  his  whole 
eftate.  The  ftory  tells  prettily  enough;  but  it  is  very 
certain,  that  the  Fairy  Queen  was  begun  long  after  his 
acquaintance  with  Sir  Philip.  By  this  univerfal  patron 
of  genius,  however,  he  was  prefented  to  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  honoured  him  with  the  place  of  poet-laureat. 
About  this  time  he  finifhed  his  Shepherd’s  Calendar, 
which  was  firft  printed  in  1579  ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  being  recommended  by  his  patron  to  the  earl  of 


Lcirvfter,  h?  went  to  Ireland  as  fecretary  to  the  lord 
O' ■  v  oc  Wilton,  then  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
that  kingdom.  Lord  Grey  was  recalled  in  T582,  and 
vuth  hi  n  Spenfer  returned  to  London,  where  he  conti- 
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nued  till  after  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  1586  ; 
a  lofs  which  he  bewailed  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
following  year,  our  poet,  having  obtained  a  royal  grant 
of  3  00  acres  of  forfeited  lands  in  the  county  of  Cork 
in  Ireland,  lot  out  for  that  kingdom,  took  pofleffion  of 
his  eftate,  and  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  caftle  of  KiL 
col  mm,  which  had  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Defmond. 
In  tVs  retirement  he  refumed  his  great  work  of  the 
M  Queen  ;  and  continued  in  Ireland  till,  being  vi- 
fite  i  by  his  old  friend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1  389,  he 
came  over  with  him  to  England,  but  returned  to  Ire- 
land  the  year  following,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
country  girl,  and  married  her.  Soon  after  his  marri¬ 
age,  he  paid  another  vifit  to  his  native  country,  where 
we  alfo  imd  him  in  1  $0 6  In  the  following  year  he  re¬ 
turned  once  more  to  Kilcolman  :  but  on  the  rebellion 
of  Lord  Tyrone,  who  ravaged  the  whole  county  of 
Cork,  he  was  obli  red  to  fly  tor  fafety  with  his  family* 
to  England,  where,  in  the  year  1599,  he  died  in  ex¬ 
treme  poverty  (a).  He  was  buried  in  Weftminfter 
Abbey,  according  to  his  requeft,  near  Chaucer.  A 
monument  was  ere&ed  to  his  memory  by  Ann  counteL 
of  Dorfet.  We  know  but  little  ox  his  chara&er  as  a 
man  ;  as  a  poet,  confidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
he  deferves  our  ntmoft  veneration.  He  wrote  various 
pieces  befides  thofe  above-mentioned  His  whole  works, 
with  his  life  by  Hughes,  were  pubfifhed  in  fix  volumes 
i2mo,  in  1715  and  1750.. 

SPERGUL  A,  Spurrev, in  botany:  Agenus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  decandria ,  and  the  order  of  p.n- 
tagynia ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
22d  order,  caryopbyllea.  The  calyx  is  pentaphylious  ; 
the  petals  five,  and  undivided  ;  the  capfule  oval,  unilocu¬ 
lar,  and  containing  five  valves.  There  are  five  fpeeies, 
the  arvenfis,  nedofa.  pentandra,  hirichia,  and  faginofdes  ; 
all  of  which  are  Britifh  .  1.  The  arvenfis,  corn  fpurrey, 
has  linear  furrowed  leaves,  from  eight  to  twenty  in  ?. 
whirl.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  white,  and  terminal.  It 
is  frequent  in  corn-fields.  In  Holland  it  is  cultivated 


as  food  for  cattle,  and  has  the  advantage  of  growing  on 
the  very  pooreft  foils  ;  but  does  not  afford  a  great  deal 
of  food.  Poultry  are  fond  of  the  feeds  ;  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Finland  and  Norway  make  bread  of  them 
when  their  crops  cfcorn  fail.  Horfes,  fheep,  goats,  and 
fvvine,  eat  it.  Cows  refufe  it. 

2.  The  nodofa ,  knotted  fpurrey.  Several  ftalks 
arife  from  one  root,  fornetimes  reclining  and  fometimes 
ere<ft,  and  from  three  to  five  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  fmooth,  of  a  fine  green,  narrow,  pointed,  and  op- 
pofite.  The  flowers  are.  white,  terminal,  with  yellow 
antherae. 

3.  Pentandra ,  fmall  fpurrey.  The  leaves  are  very 
narrow,  and  grow  in  whirls  at  the  joints.  The  feeds 
are  black  with  a  white  circle.  It  flowers  in  July. 

4.  Larkina,  larch-leaved  fpurrey.  Several  ftalks 


ai  ife 


(a)  This  is  Camden’s  account,  and  it  has  been  generally  believed;  but  Mr  Malone,  the  laft  editor  of 
Shakefpeare’s  works,  by  examining  the  patent  roll,  33  Eliz.  p.  3.  has  difeovered,  that  in  February  1 790-1 
Spenfer  obtained  from  Queen  Elizabeth  an  annuity  or  penfion  of  L.  50  during  his  life ;  a  fum  equivalent  to 
L.  200  at  prefent.  5 
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Sperm,  _  arife  from  one  root,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
t>permacen  high  .  t]ie  leaves  are  linear,  Tubulate,  and  acuminated, 

'  "  v  fomewhat  hairy  on  the  edges,  and  their  points  turned  to 
one  fide  of  the  ftalk.  The  petals  are  white  and  about 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  Lightfoot  found  this  fpecies 
on  a  hill  in  the  ifle  of  Bute.  He  is  doubtful  whether 
the  fagina  procumbens ,  var.  p>  of  Linnaeus,  be  not  the  fame 
plant  with  this.  It  flowers  in  July. 

5.  &agbioides9  pearlwort  fpurrey,  has  fmooth,  linear, 
•oppofite  leaves :  the  peduncles  are  folitary  and  very  long. 
Alton  fays  it  is  a  native  of  England,  and  flowers  from 
June  to  Auguft. 

SPERM,  the  feed  whereof  an  animal  is  formed.  See 
Physiology. 

SPERMACETI,awhitifh,  un&uous,  flaky  fubftance, 
prepared  from  oil,  but  chiefly  from  the  brains  of  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  whale  called  phyfeter  macrocephalus. 

The  method  of  prepaiing  fpermaceti  is  kept  a  fecret; 
but  the  procefs  is  faid  to  be  this  :  The  brains  being 
taken  out  of  the  animal,  are  then,  as  fome  fay,  melted 
Over  a  gentle  fire,  poured  into  moulds,  and  when  cold 
melted  again ;  and  this  procefs  is  continued  till  they  are 
purified.  Others  fay,  that  after  being  preffed  and  drain¬ 
ed  they  are  more  thoroughly  purified  by  lleeping  them 
in  a  ley  of  alkaline  fait  and  quicklime.  The  brains  are 
then  wafhed,  and  cut  into  thin  flakes  or  flices  with 
wooden  knives.  One  fifh  is  faid  to  afford  fome  tons  of 
•brains.  Good  fpermaceti  is  glofly  and  femitranfparent, 
in  fine  white  flakes  ;  foft  and  un&uous  to  the  touch,  yet 
dry  and  friable  ;  in  tafie,  fomewhat  like  butter,  and  of 
a  faint  fmell  like  that  of  tallow.  Some  adulterate  it 
with  wax  ;  but  the  deceit  is  difeovered,  either  by  the 
fmell  of  the  wax  or  by  the  dulnefs  of  the  colour.  Some 
alfo  fell  a  preparation  of  oil  taken  from  the  tail  of  the 
whale  inftead  of  that  from  the  brain  ;  but  this  kind 
turns  yellow  as  foon  as  expofed  to  the  air.  Indeed  it  is 
apt  in  general  to  grow  yellowifh,  and  to  contra&  a  ran¬ 
cid  fifhy  fmell  if  not  carefully  fecured  from  the  air. 
The  more  perfe&ly  it  has  been  purified  at  firft,  the 
lefs  fufccptible  it  is  of  thefe  alterations  ;  and  after  it 
has  been  changed,  it  may  be  rendered  white  and  fweet 
again  by  fteeping  it  afrefh  in  a  ley  of  alkaline  fait  and 
quicklime.  It  melts  in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat,  and 
congeals  again  as  it  cools. 

Spermaceti  is  of  ufe  in  medicine.  Quincy  fays  it  is 
a  noble  remedy  in  the  afthma,  &c.  though  chiefly  ufed 
in  bruifes,  inward  hurts,  and  after  delivery.  For  inter¬ 
nal  ufe,  it  may  be  diftblved  in  aqueous  liquors  into  the 
form  of  an  emulfion,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  the 
yolk  or  white  of  ail  egg,  and  more  elegantly  by  muci¬ 
lages  ;  or  made  into  a  lohoch,  by  mixing  two  drams  of 
it  with  a  fuitable  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg,  then  adding 
half  an  ounce  of  frefh  drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and  an 
cunce  of  balfamic  fyrup.  Spermaceti  is  not  capable  of 
being  diftblved  bycaultic  alkalis,  and  of  forming  foaps, 
like  other  oily  matters :  but  it  is  altogether  foluble  in 
oils,  and  unites  by  liquefadlion  with  wax  and  refins  ; 
and  in  thefe  forms  is  applied  externally.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  its  greateft  property,  and  that  which  makes  it 
£0  much  in  vogue  in  many  places,  is  its  foftening  the 
Ik  in.  Whence  it  comes  to  be  ufedby  the  ladies  in  paftes, 
wafties,  &c. 

Spermaceti  candles  are  of  modern^  manufa&ure  :  they 
are  made  fmooth,  with  a  fine  glofs,  free  from  rings  and 
fears,  fuperior  to  the  fineft  wax-candles  in  colour  and 


luftre  ;  and,  when  genuine,  leave  no  fpot  or  (lain  on  the  SpermacucJ 
fined  filk,  cloth,  or  linen.  1!  ] 

A  method  has  been  lately  propofed  by  Mr  Smith 
Gibhes  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  to  convert  animal 
mufclc  into  a  fubftance  much  refembling  fpermaceti. 

The  procefs  is  remarkably  fimple  :  Nothing  more  is  phil. 
neceftary  than  to  take  a  dead  carcafe  and  expofe  it  to  a  1 7 94. 
dream  of  running  water:  it  will  in  a  fhort  time  be  chan¬ 
ged  to  a  mafs  of  fatty  matter.  To  remove  the  offenfive 
fmell,  a  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  may  then  be  poured 
upon  it,  which  uniting  with  the  fetid  matter,  the  fat  is 
feparated  in  a  pure  date.  This  acid  indeed  turns  it 
yellow,  but  it  may  be  rendered  white  and  pure  by  the 
a&ion  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Mr  Gibbes 
brought  about  the  fame  change  in  a  much  ihorter  time. 

He  took  three  lean  pieces  of  mutton  and  poured  on 
them  the  three  mineral  acids,  and  he  perceived  that  at 
the  end  of  three  days  each  was  much  altered  ;  that  in 
the  nitrous  acid  was  much  foftened,  and  on  feparating 
the  acid  from  it,  he  found  it  to  be  exa&ly  the  fame 
with  that  which  he  had  before  got  from  the  water  ; 
that  in  the  muriatic  acid  was  not  in  that  time  fo  much 
altered  ;  the  vitriolic  acid  had  turned  the  other  black. 

SPERMACOCE,  button-wood,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  tetrandria , 
and  order  of  monogynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fvftem  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  47th  order yJie/lat<2.  The  corolla  is 
monopetalous  and  funnel- fhaped,  and  there  are  two 
bidentate  feeds.  The  fpecies  are  eight,  tenuior,  verti- 
cillata,  hirta,  articulavis,  ftri&a,  hifpida,  procumbens, 
and  fpinofa. 

SPERMATIC,  in  anatomy,  fomething  belonging 
to  the  fperm  or  feed. 

SPEUSIPPUS,  an  Athenian  philofopher,  the  ne¬ 
phew  and  fucceflor  of  Plato.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of 
Plato,  Speufippus  required  from  his  pupils  a  Hated  gra¬ 
tuity.  He  placed  itatues  of  the  graces  in  the  fchool 
which  Plato  had  built.  On  account  of  his  infirm  ftate 
of  health,  he  was  commonly  carried  to  and  from  the  aca¬ 
demy  in  a  vehicle.  On  his  way  thither  he  one  day  met 
Diogenes,  and  falutcd  him  ;  the  furly  philofopher  re- 
fufed  to  return  the  falute,  and  told  him,  that  fuch  a  fee¬ 
ble  wretch  ought  to  be  aftiamcd  to  live ;  to  which 
Speufippus  replied,  that  he  lived  not  in  his  limbs,  but 
in  his  mind.  At  length,  being  wholly  incapacitated, 
by  a  paralytic  ftroke,  for  the  duties  of  the  chair,  he  re- 
figned  it  to  Xenocrates.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a 
violent  temper,  fond  of  pleafurc,  and  exceedingly  avari¬ 
cious.  Speufippus  wrote  many  philofophical  works, 
which  arc  now  loft,  but  which  Ariftotle  thought  fnffi- 
ciently  valuable  to  purchafe  at  the  expence  of  three 
talents.  From  the  lew  fragments  which  remain  of  his 
philofophy,  it  appears  that  he  adhered  very  ftri&ly  to 
the  dodlrine  of  his  mafter. 

SPEY,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rifing  from  a  lake  of  the 
fame  name  in  Badenoch,  and,  after  a  lerpentine  courfe 
of  76  miles,  paftes  by  Rothes  caftle,  and  falls  into  the 
German  fea  at  Garnoch  near  Elgin.  Mr  Pennant  tells 
us,  that  the  Spey  is  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  Caftle 
Gordon,  overflowing  frequently  in  a  dreadful  manner, 
as  appears  by  its  ravages  far  beyond  its  banks.  The 
bed  of  the  river  is  wide  and  full  of  gravel,  and  the  chan¬ 
nel  very  fhifting.  In  1 746  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
pafled  this  river  at  Belly  church,  near  Caftle  Gordon, 
when  the  channel  was  To  deep  as  to  take  an  officer,  from 

whom 
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whom  Mr  Pennant  had  the  account,  and  who  was  fix  circles ,  as  the  tropics,  parallels,  &c 
feet  four  inches  high,  up  to  the  breafl.  The  banks  are  '  ‘ 
here  very  high  and  fteep  ;  fo  that 


.  .  #  r  ,  --  -  had  not  the  rebels 

been  infatuated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  negled  oppofi- 
tion,  the  paflage  mufl  have  been  attended  with  confi- 
derable  lofs.  On  this  river  there  is  a  great  falmon- 
fifhery  ;  about  1700  barrels  full  are  caught  in  the  fea- 
fon,  and  the  fhore  is  rented  for  about  1  200I. per  annum . 

SPHACELUS,  in  furgery  and  medicine,  an  abfolute 
and  perfe&  corruption  or  death  of  the  parts. 

SPPLERAN  THUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  otjyngenfia,  and  to  the  order  of 
polygamia  figregatq  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyflem  arranged 
under  the  49th  order,  Compqfiu.  Each  partial  calyx 
contains  eight  florets  ;  the  florets  are  tubulated,  the  fe¬ 
male  being  fcarcely  diftinguifliable.  The  receptacle  is 
fcaly  ;  and  there  is  110  pappus.  The  fpecies  are  three, 
the  indicus,  africanus,  and  chinenfis. 

SPHAGNUM,  bog-moss,  in  botany;  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  cryptogamia  and  order 
of  mufcu  The  antheras  are  globofe  ;  the  mouth  entire 
and  clofed  by  ari  operculum  ;  the  calyptra  is  wanting. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  the  paluftre,  alpinum,  and  ar- 
boreum,  1.  Phe  palujlre ,  common  bog-mofs,  grows  on 
our  bogs  in  wide  patches,  fo  as  frequently  to  cover 
a  large  portion  of  their  furface.  The  (talks  are  from 
two  inches  to  two  feet  long,  irregularly  furrounded  with 
numerous,  conical,  pendant  branches,  and  terminated 
with  a  rofaceous  clufler  of  ere&  (hort  ones.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  that  the  roots  and  decayed  (talks  of  this 
mofs  conftitute  a  principal  part  of  that  ufeful  bituminous 
fubftance  called  feat,  which  is  the  chief  fuel  of  the 
northern  regions.— The  Lapland  matrons  are  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  mofs.  They  dry  and  lay  it  in  their 
cradle,  to  fupply  the  place  of  bed,  bolder,  and  every 
covering  ;  and,  being  changed  night  and  morning,  it 
keeps  the  infant  remarkably  clean,  dry,  and  warm.  It 
is  fufficiently  foft  of  itfelf ;  but  the  tender  mother,  not 
fatisfied  with  this,  frequently  covers  the  mofs  with  the 
downy  hairs  of  the  rein-deer  ;  and  by  that  means  makes 
a  mod  delicate  neft:  for  the  young  babe.  2.  The  a /pi - 
num,  green  bog-mofs.  Its  branches  are  fubulate  and 
ereft;.  the  antherae  are  oval.  It  grows  in  mountain 
bogs  in  South  Britain.  3.  The  arboreum ,  creeping  bog- 
mofs,  is  branched  ;  the  antkerse  are  numerous,  ’  {chile, 
hairy,  and  grow  along  the  branches  chiefly  on  one  fide. 
It  is  found  on  the  trunks  of  trees. 

Os  SPHENOTDES,  the  feventh  bone  of  the  crani¬ 
um  or  (hull.  See  Anatomy,  n°  ii. 

SPHERE,  is  a  folid  contained  under  one  uniform 
round  furface,  every  point  of  which  is  equally  diflant 
from  a  certain  point  in  the  middle  called  its  centre ;  and 
is  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  femicircle  about  its 
diameter.  See  Geometry. 

Projection  of  the  Sphere.  See  Projection. 

Sphere,  in  aftronomy,  that  concave  orb  or  expanse 
which  invefts  our  globe,  and  in  which  the  heavenly  bo¬ 
dies  appear  to  be  fixed,  and  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
the  eye. 

The  better  to  determine  the  places  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  the  fphere,  feveral  circles  are  fuppofed  to  be 
defcribed  on  the  furface  thereof,  hence  called  the  circles 
of  the  fphere  .*  of  thefe  fome  are  called  great  circles ^  as 
the  equino&ial,  ecliptic,  meridian,  &c.  and  others  [mail 
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Armillary  Sphere.  See  Geography.  Sphinx.  ^ 

Sphere  of  Activity  of  a  Body ,  is  that  determinate  fpace 
or  extent  to  which,  and  no  farther,  the  effluvia  conti¬ 
nually  emitted  from  that  body  reach  ;  and  where  they 
operate  according  to  their  nature. 

SPHERES,  in  optic3,  the  fame  with  metalline  mir¬ 
rors,  for  telefcopes  or  other  purpofes.  See  Mirror. 

SPHEROID,  in  geometry,  a  folid  approaching  to 
the  figure  of  a  fphere.  It  is  generated  by  the  entire 
revolution  of  a  femi-ellipfis  about  its  axis.  When  the 
revolution  is  made  round  the  largefl  axis,  the  fpheroid 
called  prolate ;  and  when  round  the  fhorteft ^oblate. 

This  laft  is  the  figure  of  the  earth,  and  probably  of  all 
the  planets. 

SPHEX,  Ichneumon  Wasp,  or  Savage  ;  a 
nus  of  infe&s  belonging  to  the  order  of  hymenoptera . 

The  mouth  is  armed  with  entire  jaws,  but  contains  no 
tongue ;  the  mandibles  are  horny,  crooked,  dentated  ; 
the  lip  horny,  the  apex  membranaceous.  The  palpi 
Or  feelers  are  four.  The  antennse  have  from  10  to  16 
joints.  The  wings  of  both  fexes  are  extended  without 
folds,  and  laid  horizontally  on  the  back.  The  fling  is 
fliarp,  and  concealed  within  the  abdomen.  There  are 
97  fpecies,  of  which  two  only  are  natives  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  viatica  and  cribraria.  1.  The  viatica  is 
black  :  the  antennas  are  (hort  and  thick  :  the  three  fiift 
fegments  of  the  abdomen  red-brown :  the  pedicle  is 
(hort:  the  length  half  an  inch.  2.  The  cribraria  is 
black,  with  yellow  ringlets  on  the  abdomen  :  the  anten¬ 
na:  are  (hort,  and  turned  backwards  :  the  fore-legs  are 
broad,  with  an  appendix  like  a  fhield. 

.  manner  of  living  is  different  iri  the  various  fpe¬ 
cies,  and  fo  is  the  general  form  of  the  body  and  their 
haunts ;  but  though  the  method  of  life  be  utterly  diffe¬ 
rent,  yet  the  fame  manners  appear  innate  and  inherent 
in  all.  .  They  agree  in  being  the  fiercefl  of  all  flies  : 
they  will  attack  infers  much  larger  than  themfelves, 
and  this  whether  they  be  defencelefs  or  armed,  as  they 
are  provided  with  a  fling.  The  ftrength  in  all  this  fa- 
vage  kind  is  great ;  their  jaws  are  hard  and  (harp,  and 
in  their  fling  lies  a  poifon  fuddenly  fatal  to  the  crea¬ 
tures  with  whom  they  engage.  The  favage  feizes  har¬ 
dily  on  the  animal  he  attacks,  and  gives  a  ftroke  of 
amazing  force  ;  after  which  he  falls  down  as  if  himfelf 
were  killed,  but  it  is  to  reft  from  his  fatigue,  and  en¬ 
joy  his  vi&ory.  He. keeps  a  Heady  eye  on  the  crea¬ 
ture  he  has  flruck  tul  it  dies,  which  happens  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  drags  it  to  the  neft  to  feed  the 
young.  The  number  of  other  irifeds  they  deftroy  is 
fcarce  to  be  conceived ;  the  mouth  of  their  cave  is  like 
that  of  a  giant  In  the  days  of  yore,  ftrewed  with  the 
remains  of  prey.  The  eyes,  the  filament  that  ferves  as 
a  brain,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  contents  of  the  body, 
are  all  the  favage  eats,  and  will  kill  50  for  a  meal. 

.  SPHINCTER,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  a 
kind  of  circular  mufeies,  or  mufcles  in  form  of  rinse, 
which  ferve  to  dole  and  draw  up  feveral  orifices  of  The 
body,  and  prevent  the  excretion  of  the  contents. 

SPHINX  (fab.  hifl.)ramonfter  which  had  the  head 
and  breafts  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  dog,  the  tail  of 
a  ferpent,  the  wings  of  a  bird,  the  paws  o(  a  lion,  and 
an  human  voice.  It  fprang  from  the  union  of  Orthos 
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Sphinx  ,  with  the  Chimrcra,  or  of  Typhcn  with  Echidna- 

Sphinx  had  been  fent  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes  by  Juno,  who  wifhed  to  punifh  the  family  of 
Cadmus,  which  {he  perfecuted  with  immortal  hatred, 
and  it  laid  this  part  of  Bocotia  under  continual  alarms, 
by  propofing  enigmas,  and  devouring  the  inhabitants  if 
unable  to  explain  them.  In  the  midft  of  their  conster¬ 
nation  the  Thebans  were  told  by  the  oracle,  that  the 
fphinx  would  deftroy  herfelf  as  foon  as  one  of  the  en  - 
igmas  (he  propofed  was  explained.  In  this  enigma  fhe 
wifhed  to  know  what  animal  walked  on  four  legs  in  the 
morning,  two  at  noon,  and  three  in  the  evening.  Upon 
this  Crcon  king  of  Thebes  promifed  his  crown  and  his 
filter  Jocafta  in  marriage  to  him  who  could  deliver  his 
country  from  the  monfter  by  a  iuccefsful  explanation 
of  the  enigma.  It  was  at  laft  happily  explained  by 
CEdipus,  who  obferved,  that  man  walked  on  his  hands 
and  feet  when  young,  or  in  the  morning  of  life,  at  the 
noon  of  life  he  walked  ere£t,  and  in  the  evening  his 
days  he  fupported  his  infirmities  upon  a  Hick.  (  Vid . 
Oedipus ).  The  fphinx  no  fooner  heard  this  explana¬ 
tion  than  fhe  dafhed  her  head  again  ft  a  rock,  and  imme¬ 
diately  expired.  Some  mythologifts  wifh  to  unriddle 
the  fabulous  traditions  about  the  fphinx  by  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cadmus,  or  Laius, 
infefied  the  country  of  Thebes  by  her  continual  depre¬ 
dations,  becaufc  fhe  had  been  refufed  a  part  of  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  poffeflions.  The  lion’s  paw  expreffed,  as  they* 
obferve,  her  cruelty,  the  body  of  the  dog  her  lafcivi- 
oufnefs,  her  enigmas  the  fnarcs  fire  laid  for  ftrangers 
and  traveller?,  and  her  wings  the  difpatch  fhe  ufed  in 
her  expeditions. 

Among  the  Egyptians  the  fphinx  was  the  fymbol 
of  religion,  by  reafon  of  the  obfeurity  of  its  myfieries  ; 
and  on  the  fame  account  the  Romans  placed  a  fphinx 
in  the  pronaos  or  porch  of  their  temples.  Sphinxes 
were  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  to  fhow  the  beginning  of 
the  water’s  rifmg  in  the  Nile  :  with  this  view,  as  it  had 
the  head  of  a  woman  and  body  of  a  lion,  it  fignified 
that  the  Nile  began  to  fwell  in  the  months  of  July  and 
AuguH,  when  the  fun  paffes  through  the  figns  of  Leo 
and  Virgo.  There  are  leveral  of  thefe  Hill  to  be  feen  ; 
one  in  particular,  near  the  pyramids,  much,  fpoken  of 
by  the  ancients;  being  of  a  prodigious  fize,  and  cut  out 
of  the  rock ;  the  head  and  week  appear  only  at  prefent, 
the  reft  of  the  body  being  hid  in  the  fand.  This,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Thevenot,  is  2 6  feet  high,  and  15  feet  from  the 
ear  to  the  chin  :  but  Pliny  allures  us,  the  head  was  no 
lefs  than  102  feet  in  circumference,  and  62  feet  high 
from  the  belly,  and  that  the  body  was  143  feet  long, 
and  was  thought  to  be  the  fepulchre  of  king  Amafis. 

$  Am. tent  The  learned  Mr  Bryant  *  obferves,  that  the  fphinx 

Mythology,  feems  to  have  been  originally  a  vaft  rock  of  different 
voi.  iii.  ftrata  ;  which,  from  a  fhapelefs  mafs,  the  Egyptians  fa- 

P*  53l*  fhioned  into  an  obje&  of  beauty  and  veneration.  The 

Egyptians  ufed  this  figure  in  their  building;  from  them 
the  Greeks  derived  it,  and  afterwards  improved  it  into 
an  elegant  ornament.  It  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  mo¬ 
dern  architecture. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  fphinx  of  the  Egyp- 
}  Vol.  ii.  tians  is  faid  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches  J  to  have  been 
p-334*  found  in  India.  Colonel  Pearfe  was  told  by  Murari 
Pandit,  a  man  of  learning  among  the  Hindoos,  that  the 
fphinx  there  called  Jtngh  is  to  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
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The  world,  and  as  foon  as  he  is  bom  will  prey  on  an  ele¬ 
phant  :  he  is  therefore  figured  feizing  an  elephant  in  his 
daws  ;  and  the  elephant  is  made  fmall,  to  fhow  that  the 
Jingb ,  even  a  moment  after  his  birth,  will  be  very  large  in 
proportion  to  it.  But  in  oopofition  to  this  account 
given  by  Murari  Pandit,  the  late  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  learned  and  illuftrious  prefident  of  the  Afiatic  So¬ 
ciety,  was  affured  by  feveral  Brahmans,  that  the  figure 
taken  for  a  fphinx  was  a  reprefentation  of  a  lion  fei¬ 
zing  a  young  elephant.  This  point  therefore  requires 
farther  inveftigation. 

Sphinx,  HAivK-Moth,  in  natural  hiftory  ;  a  genus 
of  infedts  belonging  to  the  order  o £  lepidopte- a.  The 
antenna?  are  fhaped  fqmewhat  like  a  pviim,  and  aie  moie 
{lender  at  each  end  than  at  the  middle.  The  tongue  is 
generally  thruft  out :  the  two  palpi  are  bent  back,  and 
the  wings  deflexed.  There  are  about  1  65  fpecies  al¬ 
ready  difeovered,  of  which  10  are  found  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland. 

1.  The  ocellata ,  eyed  willow  hawk  moth.  There 
is  no  trunk  ;  the  wings  are  indented.  Above,  i  ft  wings 
dark  and  light-brown,  marbled  ;  2d,  red,  with  a  large 
yellow-black  eye.  Beneath,  a  large  red  triangle  from 
the  bafe  of  the  ift  wings.  The  breadth  one  inch  and 
an  half.  Caterpillar  fmooth,  green,  with  oblique  white 
lines  on  the  fides,  and  a  poilerior  horn.  The  eggs  are 
green.  It  lives  on  willows.  2.  Popu'i ,  poplar  hawk- 
moth.  The  wings  are  fcalloped,  filuifh  grey,  and  wa¬ 
ved  with  dark  lines.  On  the  ift  wings  a  long  white 
fpot,  and  the  bafe  of  the  2d  red-brown.  Wings  re ver- 
fed.  Length  one  inch.  A*  long  fpiral  trunk  cater¬ 
pillar  green,  fmooth,  with  oblique  white  fpots,  and  a 
pofterior  horn.  It  lives  on  poplars  and  willows.  3. 
Tdidty  lime  hawk-moth.  No  trunk  :  the  wings  are  fcal¬ 
loped  :  the  antenme  are  white  on  the  upper  fide,  yellow 
on  the  under.  Above,  ill  wings  grey-brown,,  with  two 
irregular  large  green  fpots  ;  2d,  wings  orange.  Be¬ 
neath  greeniih  grey.  Caterpillar  green,  ftiagreened,  with 
a  pofterior  horn.  4.  Convolvuli,  unicorn,  or  bindweed 
hawk-moth.  The  antenna?  are  long  and  thick:  the 
trunk  very  long  and  fpiral.  Above,  body  marked  with 
black  and  red  belts  ;  wings  entire,  brown -grey,  with 
black  zig-zag  tranfverfe  lines.  The  breadth  three  inches. 
Caterpillar  fmooth,  green,  with  a  pofterior  horn.  5. 
Ligujlri,  privet  hawk-moth.  The  antennas  are  long, 
thick,  and  brown.  Trunk  long,  fpiral.  ift  wings  two 
inches  long,  narrow,  entire,  brown  ;  2d,  fhort,  red,  with 
black  bars.  The  abdomen  is  red,  with  black  rings. 
Caterpillar  fmooth,  yellow-green,  with  a  pofterior  horn* 
6.  Altropos ,  jeffamine  hawk- moth.  The  wings  are  en¬ 
tire  :  the  trunk  long,  fpiral.  Above,  ift  wings  brown* 
clouded  with  grey  and  yellow,  and  a  yellowifh  fpot  in 
the  centre;  2d,  yellow,  with  two  waved  tranfverfe  ftripes. 
The  abdomen  is  yellow,  with  feven  black-brown  belts. 
The  thorax  marked  like  a  Death’s-head.  Length  two- 
inches.  Caterpillar  very  large,  yellow,  with  fix  green 
and  orange  oblique  belts,  and  a  pofterior  horn.  7.  El- 
penor ,  elephant  moth.  The  wings  are  angular,  entire- 
Above,  ift  wings  ftriped  tranfverfely  with  red  and 
green  ;  2d,  black  at  the  bafe,  and  red  outwards.  The 
body  red  and  green.  Caterpillar  fmooth,  brown  and 
yellow,  with  a  pofterior  horn,  and  a  fnout  like  a  hog. 
It  lives  on  vines,  convolvulus,  Sc c.  8.  Stellatarum ,  large 
bee  moth.  The  antennas  are  thick  towards  the  ends* 
7  brown* 
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'  niitny,  Brown.  The  trunk  is  fpiral :  the  wings  are  fhort 
Jin^clia.  ang  entire  ;  the  body  is  thick,  brown,  afld  hairy.  Firfl 
~  '  wings  me  brown,  waved  ;  2d,  red-brown.  It  refembles 

a  large  bee.  Caterpillar  fmooth,  with  a  poflerior  blue 
horn,  tipt  with  red.  It  lives  on  gallium.  9.  Tipuli- 
form'iiy  fmall  bee  moth.  The  thorax  is  yellow  beneath: 
the  wings  are  fhort,  with  black  veins.  The  abdomen 
black,  bearded,  yellow  at  the  extremity.  Caterpillar  on 
the  lonicera.  to.  Fi/ipendu la,  burriet  moth.  The  an¬ 
tennae,  legs,  and  body,  are  black.  Second  wings  red, 
with  a  greenifh  border.  Firfl  wings  bluifh  green,  with 
fix  red  fpots,  in  pairs.  Length  eight  lines.  Caterpil¬ 
lar  yellow,  with  black  fpots.  It  lives  on  grafs. 

The  name  fph'tnx  is  given  to  this  genus  on  account 
of  the  fingular  attitudes  of  their  caterpillars,  who  apply 
'the  hinder  part  of  their  body  to  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
holding  the  refl  of  it  ere&,  like  the  fabulous  fphinx. 
Mod  of  them  fpin  their  cod  under  ground,  making 
them  up  with  fmall  parcels  of  earth  and  grains  of  corn 
interwoven  with  threads.  The  fphinges  fly  either  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning,  or  after  funfet  in  the  evening.  They 
fly  heavily  and  fluggifhly,  often  emitting  a  kind  of 
found. 

SPIGELTA,  Worm-grass,  in  botany :  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of pentdndriay  and  order 
of  monogynia  ;  and  in  'the  natural  fyflem  arranged  un¬ 
der  the  47th  order,  Stellata .  The  corolla  is  funnel-fha- 
ped ;  the  capful  e  is  didymous,  bilocular,  and  polyfpcr- 
mous.  There  are  two  fpecies,  the  anthelmia  and  mari- 
iandica. 

The  aril  helm  in  has  a  herbaceous  Aem,  and  its  higheft 
leaves  are  fourfold. 

“  The  effedls  of  this  medicine  (fays  Dr  Browne)  are 
thefe;  It  firfl  procures  fleep,  almoft  as  certainly,  and  in  an 
equal  degree,  with  opium  ;  the  eyes  feem  to  be  dill  ended, 
-and  fparkle  as  it  were  before  the  efuption  of  the  fmalbpox 
or  rhe'afles;  which  may  be  ealily  obferved  after  the  fleep  is 
over  ';  the  pulfe  grows  regular  and  rifes,  the  fever  cools, 
the  fyrnptoms  appear  more  favourable,  and  the  worms 
are  generally  difeharged  by  the  ufe  of  the  fubfequent 
purgatives  (if  not  before)  in  great  quantities,  often 
above  i  co  at  a  time ;  but  when  a  few  only  come  away, 
which  is  feldom,  and  thefe  alive,  the  fame  dofes  are  again 
repeated,  which  feldom  or  never  fail.  I  never  faw  this 
medicine  fail  when  there  was  the  leaft  probability  of 
fuccefs ;  nay,  often  prove  fuccefsful  when  there  was  not 
the  lead  reafon  to  expedl  it.  I  have  been,  however, 
cautious  in  ordering  it  for  children  ;  for  though  I  never 
knew  it  at  all  hurtful,  its  effedl  upon  the  eyes  has  of¬ 
ten  deterred  me  from  ordering  it  to  children,  whofe 
fibres  are  weak  and  relaxed,  and  in  whom  the  fevers 
from  this  fource  are  feldom  fo  vehement  as  to  hinder  the 
adminift ration  of  other  medicines,  likely  as  effe&ual  in 
other  cafes  of  this  nature.  This  plant  is  geneially  had 
in  low  dry  lands,  after  they  have  been  turned  up  fome 
months,  and  after  great  rains  ;  its  tafte  is  herbaceous, 
and  fomewhat  clammy,  its  growth  is  foft  and  hidden, 
its  flalk  hollow,  fmooth,  and  roundifh.  Its  herbaceous 
tafle  and  hidden  growth  would  alone  make  me  think  it 
capable  of  little  or  no  aCliorr,  had  not  hundreds  of  care¬ 
ful  obfeivations  fatisfied  me  to  the  contrary.” 

The  mar  Handicap  perennial  worm-grafs,  or  Indian 
pink.  7  he  befl  defeription  of  this  plant  which  we  have 
ieen  is  given  by  Dr  Woodville,  in  his  Medical  Botany; 
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a  work  which  exhibits  a  complete  fyflcmatic  view  of  Splgefui, 
the  medicinal  effedls  of  vegetables.  Its  ftem  is  four-  ^Plce- 
cornered  ;  all  the  leaves  oppofite. 

Dr  Garden,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Dr  Hope,  profef- 
for  of  botany  in  the  univeriity  of  Edinburgh,  dated 
1  7^3 »  gives  the  following  account  of  the  virtues  of  this 
plant.  “  About  40  years  ago,  the  anthelmintic  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  root  of  this  plant  were  difeovered  by  the  In¬ 
dians  ;  linee  which  time  it  has  been  much  ufed  here  by 
pliyllcians,  pra&itioriers,  and  planters  ;  yet  its  true  dofe 
IS  not  generally  afeertained.  I  have  given  it  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cafes,  and  have  been  very  attentive  to  its  er- 
fedls.  I  never  found  it  do  much  fervice,  except  when 
it  proved  gently  purgative.  Its  purgative  quality  na¬ 
turally  led  me  to  give  it  in  febrile  difeafes,  which  ieera- 
ed  to  arife  from  vifeidity  in  the  prima  via  ;  and,  in 
thefe  cafes,  it  lucceeded  to  admiration,  even  when  the 
Tick  did  not  void  worms. 

“I  have  of  late,  previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  Indian 
pink,  given  a  vomit,  when  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe 
permitted  it ;  and  I  have  found  this  method  anfwer  fo 
well,  that  I  think  a  vomit  fhould  never  be  omitted.  I 
have  known  half  a  dram  of  this  root  purge  as  brifldy 
as  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb  ;  at  other  times  I  have 
known  it,  though  given  in  large  quantities,  produce  no 
effefl  upon  the  belly  :  in  fuch  cafes,  k  becomes  neceffa- 
ry  to  add  a  grain  or  two  of  fvveet  mercury,  or  fome 
grains  of  rhubarb  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
lame  happy  effe&s  did  not  follow  its  ufe  in  this  way,  as 
when  it  was  purgative  without  addition.  The  addition, 
however,  of  the  purgative  renders  its  ufe  fafe,  and  re¬ 
moves  all  danger  of  convulfions  of  the  eyes,  although 
neither  ol.  rutay fabinfcy  or  any  other  nervous  fubftance, 
is  given  along  with  it.  It  is,  in  general,  fafer  to  give  it 
in  large  dofes  than  in  fmall ;  for,  from  the  latter,  more 
frequently  the  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight,  and  con* 
vuliions,  See.  follow ;  whereas,  from  large  dofes,  I  have 
not  known  any  other  effedl  than  its  proving  emetic  or 
violently  cathartic.  To  a  child  of  two  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  taking  10  grains  of  the  root  twice  a-day, 
without  having  any  other  effed  than  making  her  dull 
and  giddy,  I  prelcribed  22  grains  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  which  purged  her  brifldy,  and  brought  away  five 
large  worms.  After  fome  months  an  iiicreafed  dofe 
had  the  fame  good  effe&s.  I  prefer  the  root  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  plant;  of  which,  when  properly  dried, 

I  gave  from  r  2  to  60  or  70  grains  in  fubflance.  In 
infufion,  it  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two,  three, 
or  four  drams,  twice  a-day.  1  have  found  that,  by 
keeping,  the  plant  lofes  its  virtue  in  part  ;  for  40  grains 
of  the  root  which  has  not  been  gathered  above  two 
months,  will  operate  as  flrongly  as  60  which  has  been 
kept  for  15  months.” 

In  Dr  Garden’s  fubfequent  letters,  addrefled  to  Dr 
Hope,  in  the  years  1 764  and  176a,  the  efficacy  of  this 
root  in  worm  cafes  is  further  confirmed;  and  he  obferves, 
that  the  root  keeps  better  ihan  he  at  firfl  thought  (ha¬ 
ving  lately  ufed  it  feveral  years  old  with  great  fuccefs). 

In  what  he  calls  continued  or  remitting  low  worm  fe¬ 
vers,  he  found  its  efficacy  promoted  by  the  addition  of 
rad.  fepentar  virg. 

SPICE,  any  kind  of  aromatic  drug  that  has  hot  and 
pungent  qualities :  fuch  are  pepper,  nutmeg,  ginger, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  &c. 
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Spicv-IjhnJsy  In  the  Eafl  Indies.  Sec  Banda,  Mo - 
x uccA-IJlandsy  and  Ceylon 

SPIDER,  in  zoology.  See  Aranf.a. 

SPIDERWORT,  in  botany.  See  Phalangium. 

SPIGNLL,  in  botany.  See  Athamanta. 

SPIKE,  or  Oil  o/SpiKF.y  a  name  given  to  an  effential 
oil  diftilled  from  lavender,  and  much  ufed  by  the  varnifh- 
rnakers  and  the  painters  in  enamel. 

SPIKENARD,  in  botany.  See  Nardus. 

SPILANTHUS,  in  botany;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of fyagenejia)  and  to  the  order  of 
polygamia  squalls.  I  he  common  calyx  isereft;  the  leaf¬ 
lets  numerous,  fub-equal,  and  oblong,  the  two  exterior 
being  longer  than  the  reft.  The  compound  corolla  is 
uniform  and  tubular  ;  the  florets  are  hermaphrodite  and 
equal ;  the  proper  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped.  The  fila¬ 
ments  are  five  in  number,  and  fliort,  T^he  antherae  cy¬ 
lindrical  and  tubular.  The  feeds  are  vertical,  oblong, 
flat,  and  covered  with  chaff.  The  receptacle  is  palea¬ 
ceous  and  conical.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  the  ureas, 
pfeudo-acmella,  acmella,  falivaria,  atriplicifolia,  infipida, 
and  oleracea. 

SPINA  cervina,  the  fame  as  the  rhamnus  cathar- 
ticus.  See  Rhamnus. 

Spixx  Ventofa ,  in  furgeiy,  that  fpecies  of  corruption 
of  the  bones  which  takes  its  rife  in  the  internal  parts, 
and  by  degrees  enlarges  the  bone,  and  raifes  it  into  a 
tumor*  See  Surgery. 

SPINACIA,  spinage,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  diacia,  and  to  the  order 
of pentandria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyitem  arranged  un¬ 
der  the  1 2tli  order,  Holorace &.  I  he  male  calyx  is 
quinquepartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla :  the  female  calyx 
is  quadrifid  ;  no  corolla  ;  there  are  four  ftyles,  and  one 
feed  within  the  indurated  calyx.  There  are  only  two 
fpecies,  the  oleracea  and  fera.  I.  The  oleracea ,  com¬ 
mon  fpinage,  has  feflile  fruits  and  fagittated  leaves. .  It 
has  been  cultivated  in  Britain  fince  1568,  but  it  is 
not  known  from  what  country  it  was  originally  brought. 
When  intended  for  winter  ufe,  it  ihould  be  fown  on  an 
open  fpot  of  ground  in  the  latter  end  of  July  ;  obfer- 
ving  to  do  it  if  pofiible  when  the  weather  is  rainy. 
When  the  young  plants  are  come  up,  the  weeds  mull 
be  deftroyed,  and  the  plants  left  at  about  five  inches 
afunder.  The  ground  being  kept  clear  of  weeds,  the 
fpinage  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  Oftober.  The  way  of  ga¬ 
thering  it  to  advantage  is  only  to  take  off  the  longelt 
leaves,  leaving  thofe  in  the  centre  to  grow  bigger;  and 
at  this  rate  a  bed  of  fpinage  will  furnifli  the  table  for  a 
whole  winter,  till  the  fpinage  fown  in  fpring  is  become 
fit  for  ufe,  which  is  common  in  April.  2.  The  fera, 
wild  fpinage,  produces  its  fruit  on  footftalks. 

SPINAGE,  or  Spinach.  See  Spinacia. 

SPINjE,  in  botany,  thorns,  rigid  prickles:  a  fpecies 
of  arma,  growing  on  various  parts  of  certain  plants  for 
their  defence  ;  fptna  ramorum  arcent  pecora .  On  the 
branches  we  find  examples  in  the  pyrus,  prunus,  citrus, 
hippophaes,  gmeiina,  rhamnus,  lycium,  &c.  ;  on  the 
leaves  in  the  aloe,  agave,  yucca,  ilex,  hippomane,  theo- 
phrafta,  cariina,  &c. ;  on  the  calyx,  in  the  cardiuis, 
cnicus,  centauria,  moluccella,  galeopfis  Stc. ;  on  the 
fruit,  in  the  trapa,  tribulus,  inurex,  fpinacia,  agremo- 
nia,  datura,  &c.  „ 

SPINAL  marrow.  See  Anatomy,  PartV.n  132. 
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SPINALIS,  In  anatomy,  the  name  of  feveral  muf-  Spnaii* 
cles,  &c.  of  the  fpine.  11, 

SPINDLE-tree,  in  botany.  See  Euonymus.  /  p>n”in^! 

SPINE,  spina  dorsi.  See  Anatomy,  nJ3o. 

Spine,  in  botany.  See  Spin^:. 

SPINELLO,  a  Tufcan  painter,  of  great  repute  in 
his  time.  He  painted  a  pifture  of  the  fallen  angels,  in 
which  he  drew  fo  horrid  a  pifture  of  Lucifer,  that  it 
frightened  him  fo  much  as  to  affed  his  fenfes  ever  after. 

He  flourifhed  about  the  year  1380. 

SPINET,  or  Spin  net,  a  mufical  inftrument  ranked 
in  the  fecond  or  third  place  among  harmonious  inftru- 
ments.  It  confifts  of  a  cheft  or  belly  made  ot  the  moil 
porous  and  refinous  wood  to  be  found,  and  a  table  of 
fir  glued  on  flips  of  wood  called  fummers%  which  bear  on 
the  Tides.  On  the  table  is  railed  two  little  prominences 
or  bridges,  wherein  are  placed  fo  many  pins  as  there  art 
chords  or  firings  to  the  inftrument.  It  is  played  on  by 
two  ranges  of  continued  keys,  the  former  range  being 
the  order  of  the  diatonic  fcale,  and  that  behind  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  artificial  notes  or  femitones.  The  key6  are 
fo  many  flat  pieces  of  wood,  which,  touched  and  pref- 
fed  down  at  the  end,  make  the  other  raife  a  jack  which 
flrike  and  found  the  firings  by  means  of  the  end  of  a 
crow’s  quill,  wherewith  it  is  armed.  The  30  firfl  firings 
are  of  brafs,  the  other  more  delicate  ones  of  fteel  or 
iron-wire  ;  they  are  all  ftretched  over  the  two  bridges 
already  mentioned.  The  figure  of  the  fpinet  is  a  long 
fquare  or  parallelogram ;  fome  call  it  an  harp  couched , 
and  the  harp  an  inverted  fpinet.  See  the  article  Harp. 

This  inftrument  is  generally  tuned  by  the  ear,  which 
method  of  the  praftical  muficians  is  founded  on  a  fup- 
pofition  that  the  ear  is  a  perfeft  judge  of  an  oftave  and 
a  fifth.  The  general  rule  is  to  begin  at  a  certain  note, 
as  C,  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  inftrument,  and 
tuning  all  the  oftaves  up  and  down,  and  alfo  the  fifths, 
reckoning  feven  femitones  to  each  fifth,  by  which  means 
the  whole  is  tuned.  Sometimes  to  the  common  or  fun¬ 
damental  play  of  the  fpinet  is  added  another  fimilar  one 
in  unifon,  and  a  third  in  oftave  to  the  firfl,  to  make  the 
harmony  the  fuller  ;  they  are  either  played  feparately 
or  together  by  means  of  a  flop  :  thefe  are  called  double 
or  triple  fpinet  s  ;  fometimes  a  play  of  violins  is  added,  by 
means  of  a  bow,  or  a  few  wheels  parallel  to  the  key3, 
which  prefs  the  firings  and  make  the  found  lafl  as  long 
as  the  mufician  pleafes,  and  heighten  and  foften  them 
more  or  lefs,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  prefled.  The 
harpfichord  is  a  kind  of  fpinet,  only  with  another  dif- 
pofition  of  the  keys  (fee  the  article  Harpsichord). 

The  inftrument  takes  its  name  from  the  fmall  quill  endsi 
which  touch  the  firings,  refembling  fpin<t  or  thorns. 

SPINIFEX,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  glafs  of  polygamia  and  order  of  moneecia .  The 
hermaphrodite  flowers  have  a  calyx  with  bivalved  bi- 
flarous  glumes,  the  valvelets  being  parallel  to  the  rachist 
the  corolla  is  bivalved  and  awnlefs  ;  there  are  three  fta- 
mina  and  two  ftyles.  In  the  male  flowers  the  calyx  is. 
common  with  the  hermaphrodite  ;  the  corolla  and  lla- 
mina  are  fimilar.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  fquaiv 
rofus. 

SPINNING,  in  commerce,,  the  aft  or  art  of  redu^ 
cing  filk,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  hair,  or  other  matters,  into 
thread.  Spinning  is  either  performed  on  the  wheel* 
or  with  a  diftaff  and  fpindle,  or  with  other  machines. 
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P toper  for  the  feveral  kinds  of  working, 
nettle- thread,  and  other  like  vegetable  matters,  are  t  > 
be  wetted  in  fpinning:  fllks,  wools,  &c.  are  fpun  dry, 
and  do  not  need  water ;  yet  there  is  a  way  of  fpinning 
or  reeling  filk  as  it  comes  off  the  cafes  or  balls,  where 
hot  and  even  boiling  water  is  to  be  ufed  (fee  Silk). 
The  vaft  variety,  and  the  importance  of  thofe  branches 
of  our  manufactures,  which  are  produced  from  cotton, 
wool,  and  flax,  fpun  into  yarn,  together  with  the  cheap- 
refs  of  provifiens,  and  the  low  price  of  labour  in  many 
foreign  countries,  which  are  our  rivals  in  trade,  have  oc- 
cafioned  many  attempts  at  home  to  render  fpinning 
more  eafy,  cheap,  and  expeditious.  For  which  fee 
Cotton  Spinning  and  Cotton  Mills . 

Thefe  contrivances  have  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland 
been  applied  to  the  fpinning  of  flax  ;  but  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  improvement  has  latelv  been  made  by  Mr  An¬ 
tis  of  Fulneck  near  Leeds  of  the  common  fpinning* 
wheel.  It  is  well  known,  that  hitherto  much  time  has 
been  loft  by  Hopping  the  wheel  in  order  to  fhift  the 
thread  from  one  Haplc  on  the  flyer  to  another  ;  but  in 
Mr  Antis's  wheel  the  bobbin  is  made  to  move  back* 
wards  and  forwards,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  neceflity  of 
this  perpetual  interruption,  as  well  as  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  breaking  the  thread  and  loling  the  end.  This 
is  cffeCled  by  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel  being  extend¬ 
ed  through  the  pillar  next  the  fpinner,  and  formed  into 
a  pinion  of  one  leaf  A,  which  takes  into  a  wheel  B, 
feven  inches  diameter,  having  on  its  periphery  97  teeth; 
fo  that  97  revolutions  of  the  great  wheel  caufe  one  of 
the  leffer  wheel.  On  this  leffer  wheel  is  fixed  a  ring  of 
wire  c  c  c ;  which,  being  fupparted  on  fix  legs.  Hands 
obliquely  to  the  wheel  itielf,  touching  it  at  one  part, 
and  projecting  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  inch  at  the 
oppofltc  one  :  near  the  fide  of  this  wheel  i3  an  upright 
lever  C,  about  1 5  inches  long,  moving  on  a  centre, 
three  inches  from  its  lower  extremity,  and  conne&ed  at 
the  top  to  a  Hiding  bar  D;  from  which  rifes  an  upright 
piece  of  btafs  E,  which  working  in  the  notch  of  a  pul¬ 
ley  drives  the  bobbin  F  backward  and  forward,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  oblique  wire  forces  a  pin  G  in  or  out,  as  the 
wheel  moves  round.  To  regulate  and  affiH  the  alter¬ 
nate  motion,  a  weight  H  hangs  by  a  line  to  the  Hiding 
bar,  and  pafling  over  a  pulley  I  rifes  and  falls  as  the 
bobbin  advances  or  recedes,  and  tends  coiillantly  to 
keep  the  pin  in  contaCf  with  the  wire.  It  is  evident, 
from  this  description,  that  one  Haple  only  is  wanted  to 
the  flyer  ;  which,  being  placed  near  the  extremity  K, 
the  thread  pafling  through  it  is  by  the  motion  of  the 
bobbin  laid  regularly  tiiereou.  For  this  invention  the 
Society  inflituted  at  London  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  gave  the  author  a  premium  of  twenty  gun 
neas. 

SblNOSUS  caulis,  in  botany  j  a  Hem  covered 
with  ftrong  woody  prickles,  whofe  roots  are  not  fuper- 
ficial,  but  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  Hem.  When 
applied  to  a  leaf,  fpinofum  foLumy  it  indicates  the  mar¬ 
gin  running  out  into  rigid  points  or  prickles,  quod  mar . 
gine  exit  in  acumina  durioray  rigid  ,  t/ungentia. 

SPINOUS,  in  botany.  See  Spinosus. 

Spinous  FJkes%  fuch  as  have  fome  of  the  rays  of  the 
back  fins  running  out  into  thorns  or  prickles,  as  the 
perch,  &c 

SPINOZA  (Benedict),  was  born  at  Amfferdarn  the 
*4th  November  1632*  His  father  was  a  Jew  of  Por- 
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Hemp,  flax,  tugai,  by  profefflon  a  merchant.  After  being  taught 
Latin  by  a  phyfician,  he  applied  himfeF  for  many  yeirs 
to  the  fludy  of  theology,  and  afterwards  devoted  him- 
felf  entirely  to  philofophy.  He  began  very  early  to  be 
diffatished  with  the  Jewifh  religion  ;  and  as  his  temper 
was  open,  he  did  not  conceal  his  doubts  *rom  the  fvna- 
go  rue.  The  Jews,  it  is  faid,  offered  to  tolerate  hri  in¬ 
fidelity,  and  even  promifed  him  a  penfion  of  a  thoufand 
dollars  per  annum9  if  he  would  remain  in  their  fociety, 
and  continue  outwardly  to  pra&ife  their  ceremonies. 
But  if  this  offer  was  really  made,  he  reje&ed  it,  per¬ 
haps  from  his  averfiou  to  hypocrify,  or  rath  r  becaufe 
he  could  not  endure  the  reffraint  which  it  would  have 
impofed-  He  alfo  refused  the  legacy  of  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fortune,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  natural 
heirs;  and  he  learned  the  art  of  poliibirig  irhfs  for 
fpedfacles,  that  he  might  fubfiff  independently  of  every 
one. 

He  would  probably  have  continued  in  the  fynagogue 
for  fome  time  longer,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  accident. 
As  he  was  returning  home  one  evening  from  the  the¬ 
atre,  he  was  Habbed  by  a  Jew  :  the  wound  was  flight  ^ 
but  the  attempt  .naturally  led  Spinoza  to  conclude  that 
the  Jews  had  formed  the  defign  of  affaffinating  him. 
After  leaving  the  fyna  zogue,  he  became  a  Chriffian,. 
and  frequented  the  churches  of  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
viniffs.  He  now  devoted  himfelf  more  than  ever  to  his 
favourite  philosophical  fpeculations  ;  and  finding  him¬ 
felf  frequently  interrupted  by  the  vifits  of  his  friends, 
he  left  1  mfferdam,  and  fettled  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
often  continued  for  three  months  together  without  ever 
ffirring  from  his  lodging.  During  his  refidence  in  that 
city,  his  hoffefs,  who  was  a  Lutheran,  afked  him  one 
day  if  lhe  could  be  laved  while  fhe  continued  in  her  re¬ 
ligion  ?  “  Yes  (replied  Spinoza),  provided  you  join  to 
your  religion  a  peaceable  and  virtuous  life.”  From  this 
aniwer  it  has  been  concluded  that  lie  was  a  Chrifliau 
in  appearance  only,  while  in  reality  he  regarded  all  re¬ 
ligious  as  indifferent.  But  this  conclulion  would  be 
too  fevere,  even  if  the  woman  had  been  a  Mahometan. 
His  Traftatus  Theologico-politicus ,  which  was  publiihed 
about  that  time,  is  a  better  proof  of  his  infincerity  than 
a  thoufand  fuch  conciufions  ;  tor  this  book  contains  all 
thofe  doll  lines  in  embryo  which  were  afterwards  unfold¬ 
ed  in  his  Opera  Pojlhuma,  and  whieh  are  generally  con- 
fidered  as.  a  fyffem  of  atheifm. 

His  fame,  which  had  now  fpread  far  and  wide,  obli¬ 
ged  him  fometimes  to  interrupt  his  philosophical  reve¬ 
ries.  Learned  men  vilited  him  from  all  quarters.  While 
the  prince  of  Conde  commanded  the  French  army  in 
Utrecht,  heintreated  Spinoza  to  vifit  him;  and  though 
he  was  abfent  when  the  philofopher  arrived,  he  return¬ 
ed  immediately,  and  fpent  a  confiderable  time  with  him 
in  convention.  The  ele&or  Palatine  offered  to  make 
Spinoza  profefforof  philofophy  at  Heidelberg  ;  which, 
however,  he  declined. 

He  died  of  a  confumption  at  the  Hague  on  the  21ft 
February  1  677,  at  the  age  of  45-..  His  life  was  a  per¬ 
petual  contradiction  to  his  opinions.  He  was  tempe¬ 
rate,  libei al,  and  remarkably  difintereffed  ;  he  was  fo- 
ciable,  affable,  and  friendly.  His  converfition  was 
agreeable  and  inilru&ive,  and  never  deviated  from  the 
ftri£eft  propriety. 

1  he  only  edition  of  the  works  of  Spinoza  that  we 
have  feen  is  in  two  volumes  fmall  ^to;  the  former  of 
$  which- 
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which  was  printed  at  Hamburg  in  the  year  1670,  and  two  apocryphal  treatifes  mtitled  the  Wifdom  of  Solo-  si 
the  latter  we  know  not  where,  in  1 677*  a  few  months  mon  and  Ectlefiafticus.  ‘  > 

after  his  death.  In  the  TraSatus  Theo/ngico-polincus,  There  fenfelcfs  cavils,  worthy  only  of  one  of  thofe 
already  mentioned,  he  treats  of  prophecy  and  prophets  ;  modern  freethinkers  whofe  learning,  in  the  opinion  of 
and  of  the  call  of  the  Hebrews,  whom  he  affirms  to  have  Bifhop  Warburton,  is  not  (efficient  to  carry  them  even 
been  dlftinguilhed  from  other  nations  only  by  the  ad-  to  the  coniines  ot  rational  doubt,  we  have  fufficiently 
mirable  form  of  their  government,  and  the  (itnefs  of  obviated  in  another  place  (fee  Scripture,  n  8 — 31.) 
their  laws  for  long  preferring  their  political  flate.  He  Spinoza  urges  them  ajainft  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
is  likewife  of  opinion,  or  at  lead  nretends  to  be  fo,  that  Teftament.  The  prophecies  of  liaiah,  Jeremiah,  E/.e- 
Godmay,  in  what  we  call  a  fupernatvral  way,  have  gi-  kiel,  Daniel,  Hofea,  and  Jonah,  are,  as  we  have  them, 
ven  political  inflitutes  to  other  nations  as  well  as  to  the  only  fragments,  he  fays,  of  the  writings  of  thofe  men 
Hebrews,  who  were,  lie  fays,  at  no  time  a  peculiar  peo.  compiled  by  the.Fharilees  Under  the  fecond  temple  from 
pie  t0  the  Supreme  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  for,  ancient  and  voluminous  records. 

accordim'  to  him,  all  hiftory,  facred  and  profane.  In  the  midft  of  this  dogmatical  fcepticifm,  if  we  may 
teftifies  that  every  nation  was  bleffed  with  the  light  of  ufe  fuch  a  phrafe,  he  bears  fuch  a  tellimony  to  the  lait 
prophecy.  That  light  indeed,  if  his  notions  of  it  be  chapters  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  as  we  ftiould  not  have 
tuft;  was  of  very  little  value.  He  labours  to  piove,  that  looked'fur  in  the  writings  either  of  a  Jew  or  of  a  Deili. 
the ’prophets  were  diftinguiftied  from  other  men  only  After  detailing  the  various  hypothefes  which  in  his  time 
by  their  piety  and  virtue;  that  their  revelations  de-  were  held  refpeding  the  author  and  the  intention  of  the 
pended  wholly  on  their  imaginations  and  the  difpoii-  book  of  Job;  in  which,  he  fays,  Momus  is  called  Sa- 
tions  of  their  minds  ;  that  they  were  often  grofsly  ig-  tan,  he  proceeds  in'  thefe  words  :  “  Tranleo  ad  Da- 
porant  and  highly  prejudiced ;  that  the  fpeculative  opi-  nielis  librum  ;  hie  fine  dubio  ex  cap.  8.  lpfms  Dantehs 
nions  of  one  prophet  are  feldom  in  unifon  with  thofe  of  feripta  coutinet.  Undenam  autem  priora  feptem  capi- 
another  •  and  that  their  writings  are  valuable  to  U3  on-  ta  deferipta  fuerint,  nefcio*;”  thus  admitting  the  fa-  *  Ba- 
lv  for  the  excellent  rules  which  he  acknowledges  they  mous  prophecy  of  the  feventy  weeks.  The  canon  of*">“P-*» 
contain  refpeftthg  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue.  He  the  Old  Tcftament,  he  fays,  was  finally  fettled  by  rah-*'  ■>  ‘ 
then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  divine  law  and  of  mi-  hips  of  the  Pharifaical  feft,  who  wifhed  to  exclude  from  _ 
racles-  and  endeavours  to  orove  that  no  miracle,  in  it  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Eeclefttifles,  and  Ezekiel,  as 
the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,  can  have  been  at  any  they  had  actually  excluded  others  of  equal  value ;  but 
time  per  formed  ;  liecaufe  every  thing  happens  by  a  ne-  the  three  books  in  queftion  were  inferted  by  the  influ. 
ceffity  of  nature,  the  refult  of  the  divine  decrees,  which  ence  of  two  of  the  rabbis  of  greater  wifdom  and  inte- 
are  from  all  eternity  neceffary  themfelves.  Heacknow-  grity  than  the  reft.  .  . 

ledges,  that  in  the  Scriptures,  which  he  profeffes  to  ad-  That  fo  paradoxical  a  writer,  who  had  been  original- 
mit  as’ true  hiftory,  miracles  are  often  mentioned  ;  but  ly  a  Jew,  and  was  now  almoft  a  Deift,  (hould  have 
he  fays  that  they  were  only  Angular  events  which  the  treated  the  New  Teftament  with  as  little  ceremony  as 
facred  hiftorians  imagined  to  be  miraculous:  and  he  then  the  Old,  will  not  furprife  the  intelligent  reader.  He 
ffives  fomc  very  extraordinary  rules  for  interpreting  the  begins  his  remarks,  however,  with  affirming,  that  no 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tellaments  where  they  man  can  perufe  the  Chriftian  Scriptures,  and  not  ac- 
treat  of  miracles,  or  appear  to  foretel  future  events,  knowledge  the  apollles  to  have  been  prophets  ;  but  he 
See  our  articles  Miracle  and  Prophecy.  thinks  that  their  mode  of  prophefying  was  altogether 

Having  thus  diverted  the  Scriptures  of  every  thing,  different  from  that  which  prevatled  under  the  Mofaic 
chara&enftic  of  a  revelation  from  heaven,  he  next  calls  difpenfation  ;  and  that  the  gift,  whatever  it  was,  for- 
in  queftion  their  authenticity.  He  affirms,  in  contra-  fook  them  the  inftant  that  they  left  off  preaching,  as 
diction  to  the  clearefl  internal  evidence,  that  the  Penta-  their  writings  have  to  him  every  appearance  of  human 
teuch  and  all  the  other  hillorical  books  muft  have  been  compofitions.  This  diftin&ion  between  Chriftian  and 
written  by  one  man  ;  and  that  man,  he  thinks,  could  Jewilh  prophecy  is  the  more  wonderful,  that  he  founds 
not  have  flourilbed  at  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  Ezra,  it  principally  on  the  diffimilarity  of  Jlyle  vifible  in  the 
The  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  unworthy  of  the  ta-  writings  of  the  Old  and  New  Tellaments;  though,  in 
lents  of  Spinoza  ;  for  that  he  had  talents  is  incontro-  his  fecond  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  works  of  the 
vertible.  His  principal  objeaion  to  the  authenticity  of  Jewiffi  prophets,  he  fays  exprefsly,  “  Stylus  deinde 
the  Pentateuch  is,  that  Mofes  is  made  to  Ipeak  of  him-  prophetic  pro  eloquentia  cujufque  prophet*  vanabat, 
felf  in  the  third  perfon,  and  to  talk  of  the  Canaanite3  prophet!*  enim  Ezekielis  et  Araofis  non  funt,  ut  ill* 
being  then  in  the  land  ;  and  becaufe  be  finds  in  his  Efaias,  Nachumi  eleganti,  fed  rudiore  ftylo  feript*.” 
writings,  as  well  as  in  the  books  of  Jolhua,  Judges,  That  the  Hebrew  fcholar  may  be  convinced  of  the 
Ruth  °s’amuel,  See.  places  defigned  by  names  which  he  truth  of  this  remark,  he  recommends  to  him  to  ftudy 
fuppo’fes  they ’had  not  in  the  early  ages  of  which  thele  diligently  the  writings  of  thefe  prophets,  and  to  confi- 
books  contain  the  hiftory,  he  concludes  that  thefe  wri-  der  the  occafions  on  which  their  prophecies  were  utter- 
tirnrs  muft  be  one  compilation  from  ancient  records  ed :  “  Qux  II  omnia  rette  perpendentur  (fays  he)  fa- 
made  at  a  very  late  period  ;  more  efpccially  as  the  au-  cile  oftendant,  Deum  nullum  habere  ftylum  peculiarem 
tlior  often  fpeaks  of  things  of  great  antiquity  remaining  dicendi,  fed  tantum  pro  eruditione,  et  capacitate  pTO- 
to  this  day.  The  books  of  Either,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  phetse  eatenus  effe  ekgantem,  compendiofum,  feyerum, 
and  Chronicles,  muft  have  been  compiled,  he  thinks,  rudem,  prolixum,  et  obfeurum.”  Another  objection 
under  the  Maccabees  ;  and  he  feems  to  confider  as  of  brought  by  Spinoza  againft  the  prophecies  of  the  New 
equal  value  with  them  the  ftory  of  Tobit,  and  the  other  Teftament  ariles  from  the  authors  ot  them  having  been 
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tfpinosa,  at  all  times  mailers  oF  themfelves.  This,  fays  he,  was 
'r~~  peculiarly  the  cafe  of  St  Paul,  who  often  confirms  his 
doCtrine  by  reafomn? ,  which  the  Jewifti  prophets  never 
condefccnded  to  do,  as  it  would  have  fubmitted  their 
dogmas  to  the  examination  of  private  judgment.  Yet, 
with  Angular  inconfiflency,  he^affirms,  that  the  Jewifii 
prophets  could  not  know  that  the  imoreffions  made  on 
their  imaginations  proceeded  from  God,  but  by  a  fign 
given  them,  which  by  their  own  reafon  ox  judgment  they 
knew  would  never  he  vouchfafed  to  an  impious  or  a 
wicked  man. 

After  thefe  very  free  remarks  on  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Tellamcnts,  he  naturally  enough  ex- 
prefles  a  fufpicion,  that  by  thofe  who  confider  the  Bible 
as  the  epiflle  of  God  lent  from  heaven  to  men,  he  will 
be  thought  to  have  finned  agaidt  the  Holy  Ghoft  by 
vilifying  his  dilates.  This  leads  him  to  inquire  in  what 
fenfe  the  Scriptures  are  the 1  word  of  God  ;  and  he 
gravely  determines  them  to  be  fo  only  as  they  actually 
contribute  to  make  men  more  virtuous  and  holy.  It  is 
not  enough  that  they  are  calculated  to  improve  virtue 
and  holinefs  :  for  fhould  the  words  of  the  languages  in 
which  they  are  written  acquire  in  procefs  of  time  a  fig* 
n ideation  different  from  what  they  had  originally;  Ihould 
mankind  lofe  all  knowledge  of  thefe  languages;  or  even 
fhould  they  agree  to  negleCl  the  books,  whether  from 
ignorance  Or  from  wilfulnefs—  tliofe  books  would  ceafe 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  become  nothing  better  than 
wade  paper  and  ink  ;  ju  ft  as  the  two  tables,  which  Mo- 
fes  broke  on  obferving  the  idolatry  of  his  countrymen, 
were  not  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  Ifrae- 
litcs,  but  merely  two  pieces  of  done  !  The  Scriptures, 
however,  are  the  word  of  God,  becaufe  they  teach  the 
true  religion  of  which  God  is  the  author ;  and  they 
have  taught  it  in  filch  a  manner,  he  fays,  that  it  can 
never  be  loft  or  corrupted  whatever  become  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  or  of  the  languages  in 
which  they  are  written.  The  whole  of  religion,  as 
the  Scriptures  themfelves  teftify,  confifls  in  the  love  of 
God  above  all  things,  and  of  our  neighbours  as  our- 
felves :  whence  it  follows,  that  we  muft  believe  that 
God  exifts,  and  watcheth  over  all  things  by  his  provi¬ 
dence  ;  that  he  is  omnipotent,  and  has  decreed  the 
pious  to  be  ultimately  happy,  and  the  impious  mifer- 
able  ;  and  that  our  final  falvation  depends  folely  on  His 
grace  or  favour.  Thefe  truths,  with  their  neceffary 
confequences,  are  the  word  of  God :  they  are  clearly 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  can  never  be  corrupted  ; 
but  every  thing  elfe  in  thefe  volumes  is  vain,  he  fays, 
and  of  no  greater  importance  to  us  than  fads  related  in 
any  other  ancient  and  authentic  hiilory. 

Such  are  the  opinions  which  were  entertained  of  re¬ 
velation  by  a  man  whom  a  critic,  writing  in  a  Chriflian 
country,  and  profefling  to  be  a  zealous^Chriftian  him- 
fdf,  has  lately  pronounced  to  have  been  a  chofen  vejel. 
For  what  purpofe  he  was  chofen  it  is  not  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive.  His  religion,  as  it  appears  in  the  Tradatus,  is 
the  worfl  kind  of  Deifm ;  and  his  politics  are  fuch  as 
our  monthly  critics  are  n®t  wont  to  teach,  and  fuch  as 
we  trull  fhall  never  be  ferioufly  taught  by  any  Britilh 
fubjed.  By  the  law  of  nature,  he  fays,  every  man  be¬ 
fore  the  formation  of  civil  government  has  an  unquef- 
tionable  right  to  whatever  appears  eligible  either  to  his 
reafon  or  to  his  appetites ;  and  may  get  pofTdTion  of  it 
by  intreaty ,  by  violence,  by  fraud \  or  by  any  other  means 


attended  with  lefs  trouble  to  himfelf  (five  vi,Jtve  dolo ,  Spi:io;n, 
Ji  ve  precibus,  Jive  quocunque  demum  modo  facilius  potent );  1  ~V~TX  ~. 

and  may  treat  as  an  enemy  every  perfon  who  fhall  at¬ 
tempt  to  obftrud  his  purpofe.  But  when  men  agree 
to  devolve  this  right  upon  others,  and  to  conllitute  a 
political  Hate,  which  both  reafon  and  appetite  mail  per- 
fuade  them  to  do,  then  are  they  in  duty  bound  to  obey 
every  mandate  of  the  government,  however  abfurd  it 
may  be  (omnia  mandata  tameji  abjurdiffima ) ,  as  long  as 
that  government  can  enforce  its  edids,  and  no  longer  ; 
for,  according  to  him,  light  and  power  are  fo  iufepa- 
rsbly  united,  that  when  a  government  lofes  its  power,  it 
has  no  longer  the  fmallefl  claim  to  obedience.  This 
dodrine,  he  fays,  is  moll  obvtoujly  juft  when  taught  of 
democratical  governments;  but  it  is  in  fad  equally  true 
of  monarchies  and  ariftocracics  :  “  Nam  quifquis  lum- 
mam  liabet  poteilatem,  live  111111s  fit,  live  panci,  live  de- 
nique  omn.es,  certum  ell  ei  ftimmuin  jus  quicquid  velit 
imperandt ,  competere  :  ct  preeterea  quifquis  poteilatem  fe 
delendendi,  five  fponte,  hve  vi  coadus ,  in  alium  tranf- 
tulit,  cum  fuo  jure  natnrali  plane  ceffilfe,  et  confequeu- 
ter  eidem  ad  omnia  abfolute  parere  dccreviHEquod  om¬ 
nia  pnefiare  tenetur,  quaradiu  rex,  live mobiles,  live  po- 
pulus  fmnmam,  quam  acceperunt,  poteilatem,  quae  juris, 
transferendi  1  undamentum  fuit,  confervant ;  nee  his  plu- 
ra  addere  opus  eil*.”  We  heartily  agree  with  him,  *  Trafr; 
that  to  this  precious  conclufion  it  is  needlefs  to  add  araP‘ 

Angle  word.  p.  iS*-, 

Taking  our  leave  therefore  of  his  Trad  at  us  Theolo • 
gico-pohticus ,  we  fhall  now  give  our  readers  a  fliort  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Opera  Pojlhuma .  Thefe  co  nil  ft  of,  I.  1;- 
T  H 1  c  A ,  more  geomelrico  demonji  rata  ;  2.  Politica; 

3.1)e  Emendatione  Intellectus;  4.  Epistola:, 
et  ad  eas  Re sponsiones;  5.  Compendium  Gramma* 
tices  Linguae  Hebr.^:^. 

The  Ethica  are  divided  into  five  parts,  which  treat 
in  order,  de  Deo  ;  de  naturaet  orpine  mentis  ;  de  or: - 
gine  et  natura  affectuum  ;  de  servitute  humana,  feu 
de  affectuum  viribus;  de  potentia  intellectus, r 
feu  de  LiBERTATR  humana.  As  the  author  proleffes  to 
tread  in  the  footlleps  of  the  geometers,  and  to  deduce 
all  his  conclulions  by  rigid  demonftration  from  a  few 
felf  evident  truths, •  he  introduces  his  work,  alter  the 
manner  of  Euclid,  with  a  collection  of  dejnitions  and 
axioms.  Thefe  are  couched  in  terms  generally  ambi¬ 
guous  ;  and  therefore  the  reader  will  do  well  to  con¬ 
fider  attentively  in  what  fenfe,  if  in  any,  they  can  be 
admitted  ;  for  it  will  not  be  found  eafy  to  grant  his 
premifes,  and  at  the  fame  time  refufe  his  conclufions. 

His  definition  of  fubflance,  for  inllance,  is  fo  exprelfed 
as  to  admit  of  two  fenfes  ;  in  one  of  which  it  is  juft, 
whilft  in  the  other  it  is  the  parent  of  the  moll  impious 
abfurdity.  We  fhall  give  it  in  his  own  w'ords  :  “  Per 
fubllantiam  intelligo  id,  quod  in  fe  eft,  et  per  fe  conci- 
pitur  :  hoc  eft  id,  cujus  conceptus  lion  indtget  concep- 
tu  alterius  rei,  a  quo  formari  d  cheat.”  If  by  this  be 
meant,  that  a  fubflance  is  that  which  we  can  conceive 
by  itfelf  without  attending  to  any  thing  elfe,  or  thinking 
ot  its  formation,  the  definition,  we  believe,  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  by  every  refle&ing  mind  as  fufficiently  diflin- 
guilhing  the  thing  defined  from  an  attribute,  which,  he 
fays,  is  that  which  wc  perceive  of  a  fubflance,  and 
which  wre  certainly  cannot  conceive  as  exilling  by  it¬ 
felf.  Thus  the  writer  of  this  article  can  Ihut  his  eyes 
and  contemplate  in  idea  the  fmall  4to  volume  now  be- 

fort 
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•Spin ora.  fore  him,  without  attending  to  any  thing  elfe,  or  think- 
u~'v  ing  of  its  paradoxical  author,  or  even  of  the  Great  Being 
who  created  the  matter  both  of  him  and  of  it  ;  but  he 
cannot  for  an  inftant  contemplate  the  yellow  colour  of 
its  vellum  boards  without  thinking  of  triple  extenfion, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  body.  The  book  therefore  is  a 
fubjlance ,  becaufe  conceivable  by  itfelf ;  the  colour  is  an 
attribute  or  quality,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  conceived  by 
itfelf,  but  necefiarily  leads  to  the  conception  of  fome- 
thing  elfe.  But  if  Spinoza’s  meaning  be,  that  nothing 
is  a  fubftance  but  what  is  conceived  as  exifting  from 
eternity,  independent  of  every  thing  as  a  caufe,  his  de¬ 
finition  cannot  be  admitted  :  for  every  man  conceives 
that  which  in  himfelf  thinks,  and  wills,  and  is  con¬ 
scious,  as  a  fubftance  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  has  the 
beft  evidence  pofiible  that  he  exifted  not  as  a,  confcious, 
thinking,  and  a&ive  being,  from  eternity. 

His  fourth  axiom  is  thus  expreffed  :  “  Effe&us  cog- 
nitio  a  cognitione  caufse  dependet,  et  eandem  involvit;” 
and  his  fifth,  4<  Quae  nihil  commune  cum  fe  invicem 
habent,  etiam  per  fe  invicem  intelligi  non  poffuat,  live 
conceptus  unius  alterius  conceptum  non  involvit.”  The 
former  of  thefe  propofitioRS,  fo  far  from  being  felf-evi- 
dent,  is  not  even  true  ;  and  the  latter  is  capable  of  two 
fenfes  very  different  from  each  other.  That  every  ef- 
fe&  proceeds  from  a  caufe ,  is  indeed  an  axiom  ;  but 
furely  we  may  know  the  effcCt  accurately,  though  we 
be  ignorant  of  the  particular  caufe  from  which  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  (fee  Philosophy,  n°  36;  and  Physics,  n°9i, 
See.) ;  nor  does  the  knowledge  of  the  one  by  any  means 
involve  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  If  different  things 
have  nothing  in  common,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  them  will  not  give  us  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  other  ;  but  it  will  in  many  cafes  com¬ 
pel  us  to  believe,  that  the  other  exifts  or  lias  exifted. 
A  parcel  of  gunpowder  lying  at  reft  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball ;  yet  when 
we  know  that  a  ball  has  been  driven  with  velocity 
from  a  cannon,  we  infer  with  certainty  that  there  has 
been  a  parcel  of  powder  at  reft  in  the  chamber  of  that 
cannon. 

It  is  upon  fuch  ambiguous  definitions  and  axioms  as 
thefe  that  Spinoza  has  raifed  his  pretended  demonftra- 
tions,  that  one  fubftance  cannot  produce  another  ;  that 
every  fubftance  muit  necefiarily  be  infinite  ;  that  no 
fubftance  exifts  or  can  be  conceived  befides  God  ;  and 
that  extended  fubftance  or  body  is  one  of  the  infinite 
attributes  of  God.  We  (hall  not  wafte  our  own  time 
or  the  reader’s  with  a  formal  confutation  of  thefe  im¬ 
pious  abfurdities.  We  trull  they  are  fufliciently  con¬ 
futed  in  other  articles  of  this  work  (fee  Metaphysics, 
Part  III.  Providence,  and  Theology,  Part  I.) ;  and 
whoever  wifiies  for  a  more  particular  examination  of  the 
author’s  principles,  may  find  it  in  Dr  Clarke’s  Demon- 
ftration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  no  man  will  need  the  afiiftance 
of  that  eminent  metaphyfician  to  difeover  the  fallacy  of 
the  reafoning  by  which  they  are  attempted  to  be  pro¬ 
ved,  if  he  affix  any  one  precife  meaning  to  the  definitions 
and  axioms,  and  adhere  to  that  meaning  fteadily  thro’ 
the  whole  procefs  of  the  pretended  demonflrations. 

By  way  of  apology  for  this  jargon,  it  lias  been  late¬ 
ly  laid,  that  “  Spinoza  takes  the  word  fubjlance  in  its 


mod  fimple  and  perfect  fenfe;  which  is  necefiary,  as  he  t  Spinoza,  ^ 
writes  mathematically,  and  propofes  a  fimple  idea  as  the 
foundation  of  his  theory.  What  is  the  proper  fignifi*  # \ahgues 
cation  of  a  fubftance?  Is  it  not  that  which  Hands  alone,  concerning 
which  has  the  caufe  of  its  exiftence  within  itfelf?  IGoJ. 
wifh  that  this  fimple  meaning  of  the  word  could  be  uni- 
verfally  admitted  in  phiiofophy.  StriClly  fpeaking,  no 
worldly  thing  is  a  fubftance ;  fince  all  mutually  depend 
on  each  other,  and  finally  on  God,  who,  in  this  exalted 
fenfe,  is  the  only  fubjlance .  The  word  modification  founds 
haifh  and  improper,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  gain  a  place  in  phiiofophy  ;  but  if  the  fchool  of 
Leibnitz  may  term  matter  the  appearance  of  fubjlances , 
why  may  not  Spinoza  be  allowed  a  bolder  term?  World¬ 
ly  fubftances  are  kept  in  union  by  divine  power,  as  it 
was  by  divine  power  that  they  had  exiftence.  They 
reprefent  alfo,  if  you  pleafe,  modified  appearances  of  di¬ 
vine  power ;  each  according  to  the  ftation,  the  time, 
and  the  organs,  in  and  with  which  it  appears.  The 
phrafe  ufed  by  Spinoza  is  concife,  and  it  gives  an  unity 
and  fimplicity  to  his  whole  fyftem,  however  flrange  it 
may  found  in  our  ears.1’ 

From  this  account  of  Spinozifm,  one  who  had  never 
looked  into  the  works  of  the  author  would  be  led  to 
fuppofe  that  his  fyftem  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Berke¬ 
ley;  which,  denying  the  exiftence  of  material  fubftance, 
attributes  all  our  perceptions  of  what  we  call  the  qua¬ 
lities  of  body  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Deity  on 
our  minds  (fee  Metaphysics,  Part  If.  Chap.  3.)  But 
Spinoza’s  do&rine  is  very  different.  According  to  him, 
bodies  are  either  attributes  or  affections  of  God;  and  as 
he  fays  there  is  but  one  extended  fubftance,  he  affirms 
that  fubftance  to  be  indivifible,  and  employs  a  long 
fcholiumf  to  prove  that  thofe  are  miftaken  who  fup-fscehta 
pofe  it  finite  and  not  ejfential  to  the  Deity.  That  we  do  Prop.  xv. 
not  mifreprefent  his  fentiments,  the  learned  reader  will &c* 
be  convinced  by  the  two  following  definitions,  with 
which  he  introduces  that  part  of  his  ethics  which  treats 
of  the  nature  and  origin  of  mind.  1.  “  Per  corpus  in- 
telligo  modum,  qui  Dei  effentiam,  quatenus,  ut  res  ex- 
tenfa  confidcratur,  certo  et  determinate  modo  expri- 
mit.”  2.  “  Ad  effentiam  alicujus  rei  id  pertinere  dico, 
quo  dato  res  neceffario  ponitur,  et  quo  fublato  res  necef- 
fario  tollitur ;  vel  id,  line  quo  res,  et  vice  verfa  quod 
fine  re  nec  effe  nec  concipi  poteft.”  In  conformity 
with  thefe  definitions,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  Godprop.  ii. 
is  an  extended  as  well  as  a  thinking  fubftance  ;  that  asv  i.  xi. 
a  thinking  fubftance  he  is  the  caul'c  of  the  idea  of  a l>arc  l* 
circle,  and  as  an  extended  fubftance  of  the  circle  itfelf ; 
and  that  the  minds  of  men  are  not  fubftances,  but  cer¬ 
tain  modifications  of  the  divine  attributes ;  or,  as  he 
fometimes  expreffes  it,  “  Quod  liumanse  mentis  aduale 
conftituit,  eft  idea  rei  lingularis  a&u  exiftentis.”  Hence, 
he  fays,  it  follows  that  the  human  mind  is  a  part  of  the 
intelled  of  the  infinite  God  ;  fo  that  when  we  fpeak  of 
the  human  mind  perceiving  this  or  that,  we  can  only 
mean  that  God,  not  as  he  is  infinite,  but  as  he  appears 
in  the  human  mind  or  conflitutes  its  effence,  has  this  ©r 
that  idea  ;  and  when  we  fpeak  of  God’s  having  this  or 
that  idea,  we  muft  conceive  of  Him  not  only  as  confti- 
tuting  the  human  mind,  but  as,  together  with  it,  having 
the  idea  of  fomething  elfe  (a).  In  another  place  he 
tells  us,  that  the  human  mind  is  nothing  but  the  idta 

which 


(a)  Hmc  fequitur  mentem  humanam  partem  effe  infiniti  intelleClus  Dei ;  ac  proinde  cum  dicimus,  mentem 

humanam 
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Jifhcd  at  Edinburgh  tables  feme  what  finiilar,  founded 
lm-AWar*9  oh  the  fame  experiments.  Both  of  thefe  tables  fhow 
'  the  quantities  by  meafure  correfponding  to  evciy  unit 
by  weight  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden’s  experiments,  and 
for  every  degree  of  temperature.  They  alfo  (how  the 
per  centage  of  alcohol,  and  the  condenfation  or  the  quan¬ 
tity  loll  by  mixture.  But  as  they  both  retain  the  ori¬ 
ginal  feries  of  parts  by  weight,  which  is  very  unufual, 
the  fpirit  traders  will  ft nd  conliderable  difficulty  in  ma¬ 
king  ufe  of  them.  Retaining  this  feries  alfo  caufes  all 
the  per  centage  numbers  (which  are  the  only  interefting 
ones  to  the  trader)  to  be  fractional,  and  no  anfwer  can 
be  had  without  a  double  interpolation. 

We  have  therefore  calculated  a  table  in  the  form  in 
which  it  mull  be  moll  ufeful  and  acceptable  to  thofe 
who  are  engaged  in  the  fpirit  trade,  (bowing  at  once 
the  fpecific  gravity  which  refults  from  any  proportion  of 
admixture  in  hundredth  parts  of  the  whole.  This  an- 
fwers  immediately  the  chief  queitions  in  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  ufually  conceived  and  propofed.  The 
two  firft  or  leading  columns  (how  the  proportion  in  gal- 
Ions,  pints,  or  other  cubic  meafures,  of  the  mixture,  the 
whole  quantity  being  always  ioo.  The  fecond  column 
(hows  the  correfponding  fpecific  gravity  ;  fo  that  we 
can  either  find  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  by  the 
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obferved  fpecific  gravity,  or  find  the  grav  ty  refulting  Spiritumit 
from  any  proportion  oF  the  ingredients.  iA  third  co-  Liquor*, 
lumn  (hows  how  much  the  hundred  meafures  of  the  two 
ingredients  fall  fhort  of  making  an  hundred  meafures  of 
the  compound.  A  fimple  proportion,  which  can  be 
done  without  the  pen,  will  determine  what  part  of  this 
deficiency  mult  be  made  up  by  fpirit.  The  ufe  of  this 
table  mull  now  be  fo  familiar  to  the  reader’s  mind, 
that  we  need  not  give  further  inftru&ions  about  it. 

This  is  followed  by  another  fimilar  table,  giving  an 
immediate  anfwer  to  the  mod  ufual  queftfon,  “  How 
many  meafures  of  alcohol  are  there  really  contained  in 
ioo  meafures  ?  This  is  alfo  accompanied  by  a  column  of 
condenfation.  It  would  have  been  fomewhat  more  ele¬ 
gant,  had  the  fpecific  gravities  in  this  table  made  the 
equable  feries  and  leading  column.  But  we  did  not  ad¬ 
vert  to  this  till  we  had  computed  the  table,  and  the  la¬ 
bour  was  too  great  to  be  repeated  for  (light  reafons. 

The  tables  are  only  for  the  temperature  60^.  To  this 
the  fpirituous  liquors  can  always  be  brought  in  thefe  cli¬ 
mates  ;  and  in  cafes  where  we  cannot,  a  moment’s  in- 
fpe&ion  of  Sir  Charles  Blagden’s  table  will  point  out 
very  nearly  (or  exa£ly,  by  a  (hort  computation)  the 
neceffary  corre£lions. 
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81 

0,87726 

0,87969 

1,88 

‘  80 

*»94 

79 

0,88207 

2, 

78 

0,88445 

2,05 

77 

0,88676 

2,11 

76 

0,88909 

2>i7 

75 

0,89140 

2,22 

74 

0.89367 

2,26 

73 

0,89593 

2,31 

72 

0,89815 

2,36 

71 

0,90035 

2,41 

70 

0,90241 

2,49 

69 

0,90464 

2,47 

68 

0,90675 

2>5T 

67 

0,90885 

2>55 

66 

0,91095 

2>59 

;  firft  table,  of  which  the  f 

Spir. 
per 
cent . 

Specific  p 

Graviry. 

66 

0,91095  : 

65 

0,91306  : 

64 

0,91511  : 

^3 

0,91714  : 

62 

0,91914  : 

61 

0,92112 

60 

0,92308 

59 

0,92501 

53 

0,92692 

57 

0,92883 

56 

0,93072 

55 

0,93258 

54 

°.93436 

53 

0,93612 

52 

0,93786 

5i 

o, 9395s 

50 

0,94128 

49 

0,94293 

48 

o.94455 

47 

0,94610 

46 

0,94768 

45 

°»94923 

44 

0,95074 

43 

0,95219 

42 

0,95364 

4i 

0,95502 

40 

0,95636 

39 

0,95766 

33 

0,95894 

37 

0,96019 

36 

0,96141 

35 

0,96258 

34 

0,96371 

33 

0,96481 

Contr. 


>*9 


2,74 

2.76 

2.77 

2.78 

2.80 

2.81 

2.81 

2.82 
2,8 1 

2.79 
2,78 
2,76 
2,73 
2,71 
2,70 
2,68 
2,66 
2,63 
2,60 
2,58 
2,54 
2,49 
2,46 
2,43 
2,38 
2,33 
2,27 


Spir. 

per 


cent . 


Specific 

Gravity. 


33 

32 


3 1 
30 
29 

28 


l5 
'4 
1 3 

1 2 

11 

10 


Contr. 


0,96481 

0,96587 

0,96691 

o>96793 

0,9689+ 

o  96992 

0,97089 

o  97185 

0,97280 

0+97374 

0, 9746« 

0,97561 

0,97654. 

0,97747 

0,97841 

0.97936 

0,98032 

0,98129 

0,98228 

0,98328 

0,98430 

o, 9^534 
0,98640 
0,98748 
0,98858 
0,98973 
0,99091 
0,9921 1 

c,99334 

0,9^461 

o,9959 J 

0,99725 

0,99861 

1,00000 


SpirituoTty 

Liquors. 


2,27 

2,21 

2,15 

2,08 

2,00 

1,93 

1,86 

i,79 

i,7r 

1,63 

1,56 

1,48 

*>4 

1,32 

1,24 

I>17 
1,08 
'  1,00 
.93 
>85 
,73 
,7i 
,66 
,61 
,5i 
>43 
,34 
>25 
.  ,18 
,12 
>7 
>3 


point  out  uie  propuiLiuu  vi  .T  ,  , 

vities  are  computed  only  to  four  places,  which  will  al¬ 
ways  give  the  anfwer  true  to  Part>  tlle  ^a^> 

which  is  more  immediately  interefting  to  the  merchant 
in  his  tranfa&iens  with  the  excife  office,  the  computa¬ 
tion  is  carried  one  place  further. 

The  confederation  of  the  fir  ft  of  tliefe  two  tables  will 
furnifh  fome  ufeful  information  to  the  reader  who  is  in- 
terefted  in  the  philofophy  of  chemical  mixture,  and  who 
endeavours  to  inveftigate  the  nature  of  tkofe  forces 
which  conneft  the  particles  of  tangible  matter.  Thefe 
vary  with  the  diftance  of  the  particle ;  and  therefore 
the  law  of  their  aaion,  like  that  of  univerfal  gravitation, 
is  to  be  difcovered  by  meafuring  tbeir  fenfible  effeds  at 
their  various  diftanees.  Their  change  of  diftance  is 
feen  in  the  change  of  denfity  or  fpecific  gravity.  _  _ 

Did  the  individual  denfities  of  the  water  and  fpint 
remain  unchanged  by  mixture,  the  fpecific  gravity  would 
change  by  equal  differences  in  the  feries  of  mixtures  on 
which  this  table  is  eonftrufted  ;  for  the  bulk  being  al¬ 
ways  the  fame,  the  change  of  fpecific  gravity  muff  be 
♦he  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter  which  is  added  and  that  of  the  gallon  of  fpint  which 


is  taken  out  The  whole  difference  of  the  fpeeifie  gra¬ 
vities  of  fpirits  and  water  being  1,750  parts  in  10,000, 
the  augmentation  by  each  fneceffive  change  of  a  meafure 
of  fpint  for  a  meafure  of  water  would  be  the  100th 
part  of  this,  or  17,5.  But,  by  taking  the  fuccefiive 
difFerenees  of  denfity  as  they  oceur  in  the  table,  we  fee 
that  they  are  vaftly  greater  in  the  firft  additions  of  wa¬ 
ter,  being  then  about  29  ;  after  which  they  gradually 
diminifh  to  the  medium  quantity  1 7 4,  when  water  and 
fpirits  are  mixed  in  nearly  equal  bulks.  The  differen¬ 
ces  of  fpecific  gravity  ftill  diminifh,  and  ate  reduced  to 
9,. when  about  75  parts  of  water  are  mixed  with  25  of 
fpint.  The  .differences  now  inereafe  again;  and  the 
laft,  when  99  parts  of  water  are  mixed  with  1  part  of 
fpirit,  the  difference  from  the  fpecific  gravity  of  pure 
water  is  above  14. 

The  mechanical  effe&,  therefore,  of  the  addition  of 
a  meafure  of  water  to  a  great  quantity  of  fpirit  is  great¬ 
er  than  the  fimilar  effect  of  the  addition  of  a  meafure  of 
fpirits  to  a  great  quantity  of  water.  What  we  call  me¬ 
chanical  effea  is  the  local  motion,  the  change  of  diftance 
of  the  particles,  that  the  corpufcular  forces  may  again 
be  in  equilibrio.  Obferve,  too,  that  this  change  is 
greater  than  in  the  proportion  of  the  diftanee  oj  the 
^  particles 
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ftiirmious  particles  ;  for  the  denfity  of  water  is  to  that  of  fpirits 
^tguor>,.  nearly  as  6  to  5,  and  the  changes  of  fpecifie  gravity  are 
'  nearly  as  6  to  3. 

We  alfo  fee  that  the  changing  caufe,  which  produces 
the  abfolute  condenfation  of  each  ingredient,  ceafes  to 
operate  when  75  parts  of  water  have  been  mixed  with 
2  >  of  alcohol:  for  the  variation  of  fpecific  gravity, 
from  diminifiling  comes  now  to  increafe  ;  and  therefore, 
in  this  particular  ftate  of  compofition,  is  equable.  Things 
are  now  in  the  fame  flate  as  if  we  were  mixing  two 
fluids  which  did  not  a&  on  each  other,  but  were  mutu¬ 
ally  difleminated,  and  whofe  fpecific  gravities  are  nearly 
as  9  to  10  ;  for  the  variation  9  of  fpecifie  gravity  may 
be  confidered  as  the  100th  part  of  the  whole  difference, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  17,5  would  have  been  had  water 
and  alcohol  fuflained  no  contraction. 

'  The  imagination  is  greatly  affifted  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  geometrical  quantity  by  exhibiting  it  in  its  own 
form.  Specific  gravity,  being  an  expreffion  of  denfity 
(a  notion  purely  geometrical),  admits  of  this  illufira- 
tion. 

Plate  Therefore  let  AB  (fig*  4*)  reprefent  the  bulk  of  any 
cccLxxxi.  mJxture  0f  Water  and  aleohol.  The  fpecific  gravity  of 
water  may  be  reprefented  by  a  line  of  fuch  a  length, 
that  A  Bihall  be  the  difference  between  the  gravities  of 
alcohol  and  water.  Suppofe  it  extended  upwards,  to¬ 
wards  /7,  till  B  a  is  to  A  a  as  10,000  to  8250.  It  will 
fuit  our  purpofe  better  to  reprefent  it  by  a  parallelo¬ 
gram  a  BtT,  of  any  breadth  BF.  In  this  cafe  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  alcohol  and  water 
will  be  exprelfed  by  the  parallelogram  ABFE.  If  there 
were  no  change  produced  in  the  denfity  of  one  or  both 
ingredients,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compound  would 
inereafe  as  this  parallelogram  does,  and  AGUE  would 
be  the  augmentation  eorrefponding  to  the  mixture  of 
the  quantity  AG  of  alcohol  with  the  quantity  GB  of 
water,  and  fo  of  other  mixtures.  But,  to  exprefs  the 
augmentation  of  denfity  as  it  really  obtains,  we  mud 
do  it  by  fome  euivilineal  area  DABCHD,  whieh  va¬ 
ries  at  the  rate  determined  by  Sir  Charles  Blagden’s  ex¬ 
periments.  This  area  mull  be  preeifely  equal  to  the 
rectangle  ABFE.  It  mull  therefore  fall  without  it  in 
fome  places,  and  be  deficient  in  others.  Let  DMHKC 
be  the  curve  which  correfponds  with  thefe  experiments. 
It  is  evident  to  the  mathematical  reader,  that  the  ordi¬ 
nates  LM,  GH,  IK,  &c.  of  this  curve  are  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  ratio  of  the  differences  of  the  obferved  fpecifie  gra¬ 
vities.  If  A«>«/3,  &e.  are  each  =,5,  the  little  fpaees 
A  «  $  D,  bh  See.  will  be  preeifely  equal  to  the  diffe¬ 
rences  of  the  fpeeific  gravities  0,8250;  0,8387;  0,85  16; 
&e.  eorrefponding  to  the  different  mixtures  of  water 
and  aleohol.  The  eurve  cuts  the  fide  of  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  in  K,  where  the  ordinate  GK  expreffes  the  mean 
variation  of  denfity  0,0017,5.  TK  is  the  fmalleft  va¬ 
riation.  The  condenfation  may  be  expreffed  by  draw¬ 
ing  a  curve  dmQrkf  parallel  to  DMGKh,  making 
iD  d  ==  AE.  The  condenfation  is  now  reprefented  by 
the  fpaees  compiehended  between  this  lalt  curve  and 
the  abfeifia  AGB,  reckoning  tliofe  negative  which  lie 
on  the  other  fide  of  it.  This  (hows  us,  not  only  that 
the  condenfation  is  greateil  in  the  mixture  AG  X  GB, 
but  alfo  that  in  mixing  fuch  a  compound  with  another 
AIXlB,  there  is  a  rarefadtion.  Another  eurve  AN-POB 
may  be  drawn,  of  which  the  ordinates  LN,  GP,  IO, 
*&c.  are  proportional  to  the  areas  AL  w  ^  AG/nD, 


AliGmD  f=A Cr'md — Gib),  &c.  This  curve  {hows  Spirituous 
the  whole  eondenfation. 

This  manner  of  reprefenting  the  fpecific  gravities 
mixtures  will  fugged  many  curious  inferences  to  fuch  as  y— * 

will  confider  them  in  the  manner  of  Bofcovich,  with  a 
view  to  afeertain  the  nature  ot  the  forees  of  cohefion 
and  chemieal  affinities :  And  this  manner  of  viewing  the 
fubjedl  becomes  every  day  more  promifing,  in  confe- 
quenee  of  our  improvements  in  chemical  knowledge  ; 
for  we  now  fee,  that  meehanifm,  or  motive  forces,  are 
the  caufes  of  chemical  adlion.  We  fee  in  almoil  every 
cafe,  that  ehemical  affinities  are  comparable  with  me¬ 
chanical  preflures;  becaufe  the  converfion  of  a  liquid  in¬ 
to  a  vapour  or  gas  is  prevented  by  atmofplieric  pref- 
fure,  and  produced  by  the  great  chemical  agent  heat. 

The  adlion  of  heat,  therefore,  or  of  the  caufe  of  heat, 
is  a  mechanical  adlion,  and  the  forces  are  common  me¬ 
chanical  forces,  with  which  we  are  familiarly  acquaint¬ 
ed. 

<c  It  may  be  alfo  remarked  in  the  column  of  contrac¬ 
tions,  that  in  the  beginning  the  contractions  augment 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  fpirits  (but 
more  (lowly) ;  whereas,  in  the  end,  the  contractions  are 
nearly  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  quantity  of 
water.  This  eircumftance  deferves  the  confideration 
of  the  philo fopher.  We  have  reprefented  it  to  the  eye 
by  the  curve  a  g  b  d.” 

We  fhould  here  take  fome  notice  of  the  attempt  made 
to  elude  fome  part  of  the  duties,  by  adding  fome  ingre¬ 
dient  to  the  fpirits.  But  our  information  on  this  fub- 
je&  is  not  very  exaCl ;  and  hefides  it  would  be  doing 
no  ferviee  to  the  trader  to  put  fraud  more  in  his  power. 

There  are  fome  falts  whieli  make  a  very  great  augmen¬ 
tation  of  denfity,  but  they  render  the  liquor  unpala¬ 
table.  Sugar  is  frequently  ufed  with  this  view  ;  1 6  grains 
of  refined  fugar  diffolved  in  1000  grains  of  proof  fpirits 
gave  it  no  fufpicious  tafie,  and  increafed  its  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  from  0,920  to  0,925,  which  is  a  very  great  ehange* 
equivalent  to  the  addition  of  9  grains  of  water  to  a 
mixture  of  ico  grains  of  aleohol  and  80  of  water. 

SPITHEAD,  a  road  between  Portfmouth  and  the 
I  fie  of  Wight,  where  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain 
frequently  rendezvous. 

SPITTLE,  in  phyfiology.  See  Saliva. 

SPITZ  BERGEN.  See  Greenland,  n°  10. 

SPLACHNUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  cryptogamia ,  and  order  of  mufeu 
The  antherae  are  cylindrical,  and.  grow  on  a  large  co¬ 
loured  apophyfis  or  umbraculum.  The  calyptra  is  ca¬ 
ducous.  The  female  (lar  grows  on  a  feparate  (lem. 

There  are  fix  fpecies,  the  rubrum,  luteum,  fphrericum, 
ampullaceum,  vafculofum,  anguftatum.  Two  of  thefe 
are  natives  of  Britain. 

1.  The  ampullaceum ,  orerewet  fplachnum,  is  found  in 
bogs  and  marfhes,  and  often  upon  cow-dung.  It  grows  in 
thick  tufts,  and  is  about  two  inches  high.  The  leaves 
are  oval  lanceolate,  terminated  with  a  long  point  or 
beard.  The  top  of  the  filament  or  pedunele  fwells  into 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  which  Linnaeus  terms  an 
apophyfis  or  umbraculum  ;  upon  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  a  cylindrical  anthera,  like  the  neck  of  a  crewet. 

The  calyptra  is  conical,  and  refembles  a  fmall  exting- 
guifher. 

2.  The  vafculofum ,  or  acorn-ffiaped  fplachnum,  is 
found  upon  bogs  and  cow* dung,  and  upon  the  points  of 

4  U  2  rocks 
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SyV  cn  rock*  on  the  top  of  the  Highland  mountains,  as  on 
£  o'larion  Ben*Lomond,  and  in  the  Ifie  of  Sky,  and  elfe where. 

This  differs  little  from  the  preceding,  and  perhaps  is 
no  more  than  a  variety.  The  filaments  are  about  an 
inch  high.  The  leaves  oval-acute,  not  fo  lanceolate 
and  bearded  as  the  other.  The  apophyfis,  and  the 
anthera  at  the  top  of  it,  form  together  nearly  an  oval 
figure,  not  unlike  an  acorn  in  its  cup,  the  apophyfis 
being  tranfverfely  femi-oval,  and  of  a  blood-red  colour, 
the  anthera  fhort  and  conical.  The  calyptra  is  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  other.  The  operculum  is  fhort  and  ob- 
tufe,  and  the  rim  of  the  anthera  has  eight  large  hori¬ 
zontal  cilia.  The  anthera  of  the  other  is  alfo  ciliated, 
but  not  fo  diftin6tly.  It  is  an  elegant  mofs,  and  very 
diitinguifhable  on  account  of  its  orange-coloured  fila- 
jnents  and  dark-red  capfules. 

SPLEEN,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  n°  99. 

SpLF.EN-lVort,  See  Asplenium. 

SPLENETIC,  a  perfon  afHi&ed  with  an  obftru&ion 
of  the  fpleen. 

SPLENT,  or  Splint,  among  farriers,  a  callous  in- 
fenfible  excrefcence,  breeding  on  the  fhank-bone  of  hor- 
fes.  See  Farriery,  Se&.  xxxi. 

SPLICING,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  untwifting 
the  ends  of  two  cables  or  ropes,  and  working  the  fe- 
veral  ftrands  into  one  another  by  a  fidd,  fo  that  they 
become  as  ftrong  as  if  they  were  but  one  rope. 

SPOILS,  whatever  is  taken  from  the  enemy  in  time 
of  war.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  fpoils  were 
divided  among  the  whole  army  ;  only  the  general’s  (hare 
was  largefl :  but  among  the  Romans,  the  fpoils  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  republic. 

SPOLETTO,  a  duchy  of  Italy, bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Marquifate  of  Ancona  and  duchy  of  Urbino,  on 
the  eaft  by  Farther  Abruzzo,  on  the  fouth  by  Sabina  and 
the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  and  on  the  well  by  Orvie- 
tano  and  Perugino.  It  is  about  55  miles  in  length  and 
40  in  breadth.  It  was  anciently  a  part  pf  Umbria,  and 
now  belongs  to- the  Pope.- — The  name  of  the  capital  ci¬ 
ty  is  alfo  Spoletto .  It  was  formerly  a  large  place,  but 
in  1 703  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake ;  from  whence  it 
has  never  recovered  itfelf 

SPOLIATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  law,  is  an  injury 
done  by  one  clerk  or  incumbent  to  another,  in  taking 
the  fruits  of  his  benefice  without  any  right  thereunto, 
but  under  a  pietended  title.  It  is  remedied  by  a  de¬ 
cree  to  account  for  the  profits  fo  taken.  This  injury, 
when  the  jus  patronatus,  or  right  of  advowfon,  doth  not 
come  in  debate  is  cognizable  in  the  fpiritual  court : 
as  if  a  patron  fir  ft  prefen  ts  A  to  a  benefice,  who  is 
inftituted  and  induced  thereto  ;  and  then,  upon  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  vacancy,  the  fame  patron  prefents  B  to  the 
fame  living,  and  he  alfo  obtains  inllitution  and  induc¬ 
tion.  Now  if  A  difputes  the  fadl  of  the  vacancy, 
then  that  clerk  who  is  kept  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
living,  whichever  it  be,  may  fue  the  other  in  the  fpi¬ 
ritual  court  for  fpoliation,  or  taking  the  profits  of  his 
benefice.  And  it  fhall  there  be  tried,  whether  the 
living  were  or  were  not  vacant ;  upon  which  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  the  fecond  clerk’s  pretenfions  muft  depend.  But 
if  the  right  of  patronage  comes  at  all  into  difpute,  as  if 
one  patron  prefented  A,  and  another  patron  prefen  ted 
B,  there  the  ecclefiaftical  court  hath  no  cognizance,  pro¬ 
vided  the  tithes  fued  for  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
value  of  the  living,  but  may  be  prohibited  at  the  in- 


ftance  of  the  patron  by  the  king’s  writ  of  inJitavit,  So  3pond«$ 
alto  it  a  clerk,  without  any  colour  of  title,  ejects  ano-  (| 
ther  from  his  parfonage,  this  injury  muft  be  redrefled  in  Spoilt*, 
the  temporal  courts :  for  it  depends  upon  no  queflion  ***“* 
determinable  by  the  fpiritual  law  (as  plurality  of  bene-* 
fices  or  no  plurality,  vacancy  or  no  vacancy),  but  is 
merely  a  civil  injur)’. 

SPONDEE,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  confiding  of 
two  long  fyllables,  as  omnes . 

SPONDIAS,  Brasilian  or  Jamaica  Plum,  in 
botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of 
decondriay  and  order  of  pentagynia.  The  calyx  is  quin- 
quedentate.  The  corolla  pcntapetalous.  The  fruit 
contains  a  quinquelocular  kernel.  There  are  only  two 
fpecies,'  the  mombin  and  myrobalanus,  which  appear  fo 
much  confounded  in  the  deferiptions  of  different  bota* 
nifts,  that  we  do  not  venture  to  prefent  them  to  our 
readers. 

SPONGIA,  Sponge,  in  natural  biftory  ;  a  genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermes ,  and  order  of 
%oophyta .  It  is  fixed,  flexible,  and  very  torpid,  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  variety  of  forms,  compofed  either  of  reticula¬ 
ted  fibres,  or  rnaffes  of  fmall  fpines  interwoven  together, 
and  clothed  with  a  living  gelatinous  fiefh,  full  of  fmall 
mouths  or  holes  on  its  furface,  by  which  it  fucks  in  and 
throws  out  the  water.  Fifty  fpecies  have  already  been 
difeovered,  of  which  10  belong  to  the  Britifh  coafts. 

1.  Oculata ,  or  branched  fponge,  is  delicately  foft  and 
very  much  branched  ;  the  branches  are  a  little  compref- 
fed,  grow  eieft,  and  often  united  together.  They 
have  rows  of  cells  on  each  margin,  that  projedt  a  little. 

This  fpecies  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  from  five  to  ten 
inches  high.  The  fibres  are  reticulated,  and  the  fleOi 
or  gelatinous  part  is  fo  tender,  that  when  it  is  taken  out 
of  the  water  it  foon  dries  away.  It  is  very  common 
round  the  fea-coaft  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  de- 
feription  will  be  better  underftood  by  Plate  cccclxxv. 
fig.  1.  At  b,  by  along  the  edges  and  on  the  furface  of 
the  branches,  are  rows  of  fmall  papillary  holes,  through 
which  the  animal  receives  its  nourifhment. 

2.  Cttflatdy  or  cock’s  comb  fponge,  is  fiat,  ere&,  and. 
foft,  growing  in  the  fhape  of  cock’s  combs,  with  rows 
of  little  holes  along  the  tops,  which  projeft  a  little.  It 
abounds  on  the  rocks  to  the  eaftward  of  Raftings  in 
Sufiex,  where  it  may  be  feen  at  low-water.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  high, 
and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour.  When  put  into  a  glafs 
vefiel  of  iea-water,  it  has  been  obferved  to  fuck  in  and 
fquirt  out  the  water  through  little  mouths  along  the 
tops,  giving  evident  figns  of  life. 

3.  Stupofa ,  tow- fponge,  or  downy  branched  fponge,. 
is  foft  like  tow,  with  round  branches,  and  covered  with 
fine  pointed  hairs.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
about  three  inches  high.  It  is  frequently  thrown  on. 
the  fhore  at  Haftings  in  Sufiex.  Fig.  2.  reprefents  this- 
fponge  ;  but  it  is  fo  clofely  covered  with  a  fine  down* 
that  the  numerous  fmall  holes  in  its  furface  are  not  dis¬ 
cernible. 

4.  Dichotoma ,  dichotomous  or  forked  fponge,  is  ft  iff,, 
branched,  with  round,  upright,  elaftic  branches,  cover¬ 
ed  with  minute  hairs.  It  is  found  on  thecoaft  of  Nor¬ 
way,  and  alfo,  according  to  Berkenhout,  on  the  Cor* 
nilh  and  Yorkfhire  coafts.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour*, 
and  full  of  very  minute  pores,  guarded  by  minute  fpines. 

Fig-  3- 
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Urens  or  tomentofay  flinging  fponec,  or  crumb  of 
bread  fponge,  is  of  many  forms,  full  of  pores,  very 
brittle  and  foft,  and  interwoven  with  very  minute  fpines, 
It  is  full  of  (mall  protuberances,  with  a  hole  in  each,  by 
which  it  fucks  in  and  throws  out  the  water.  It  is  very 
common  on  the  Britifh  coaft,  and  is  frequently  feen  fur¬ 
rounding  fucufes.  It  is  found  alfo  on  the  fhores  of 
North  America,  Africa,  and  in  the  Ea ft  Indies.  When 
newly  taken  out  of  the  fea,  it  is  of  a  bright  orange  co¬ 
lour,  and  full  of  gelatinous  fkfh  ;  but  when  dry,  it  be¬ 
comes  whitifh,  and  when  broken  has  the  appearance  of 
crumb  of  bread.  If  rubbed  on  the  hand,  it  will  raife 
bliilers  ;  and  if  dried  in  an  oven,  its  power  of  flinging  is 
much  increafed,  cfpecially  that  vaiiety  of  it  which  is 
found  on  the  fea-coail  of  North  America. 

6.  Ptilmata<>  palmated  fponge,  is  like  a  hand  with  fin¬ 
gers  a  little  divided  at  the  top.  The  mouths  are  a 
little  prominent,  and  irregularly  difpofedon  the  furface. 
It  is  found  on  the  beach  at  Brighthelmftone.  It  is  of 
a  reddifh  colour,  inclining  to  yellow,  and  of  the  fame 
foft  woolly  texture  with  the  fpongia  oculata,  fig.  4. 

7.  Corotiata ,  coronet  fponge,  is  very  fmall,  confiding 
of  a  fingle  tube  furronnded  at  top  by  a  crown  of  little 
fpines.  The  tube  is  open  at  the  top.  The  rays  that 
compofe  the  little  crown  are  of  a  bright,  fhining  pearl 
colour  ;  the  body  is  of  a  pale  yellow.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  harbour  of  Emfworth,  between  Sufiex  and 
Hampfljire. 

8.  Botryoidesy  grape  fponge,  is  very  tender  and 
branched,  as  if  in  bunches  :  the  bunches  are  hollow, 
and  are  made  up  of  oblong  oval  figures  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  grapes  ;  and  each  bunch  is  open  at  top. 
This  lpecies  is  of  a  bright,  filming  colour.  The  open¬ 
ings  at  the’ top  are  evidently  the  mouths  by  which  the 
animal  imbibes  and  difeharges  moiflnre.  When  tiie 
furface  is  very  much  magnified,  it  appears  covered  with 
little  maffes  of  triple,  equidiftant,  fhining  fpines. 

9.  Lacujlrisy  creeping  fponge,  has  eredl,  cylindrical, 
and  obtufe  branches.  It  is  found  in  lakes  in  Sweden 
and  England. 

10.  Fimnatilis ,  river  fponge,  is  green,  eredl,  brittle, 
and  irregularly  ditpofed  in  numerous  branches.  It 
abounds  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  frefh  rivers  of 
Rufiia  and  England,  but  particularly  in  the  river' Thames. 
It  fcarcely  exhibits  any  fymptoms  of  life,  is  of  a  fifhy 
fmell :  its  pores  or  mouths  are  fometimes  filled  with 
green  gelatinous  globules.  It  differs  very  little  fiom 
the  lacuftris. 

So  early  as  the  days  of  Aiiftotle  fponges  were  fup- 
pofed  to  poffefs  animal  life  ;  the  perfons  employed  in 
colliding  them  having  obferved  them  fhrink  when  torn 
from  the  rocks,  thus  exhibiting  fymptoms  of  fenfation. 
The  fame  opinion  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  :  But 
no  attention  was  paid  to  this  fubjecd  till  Count  Mar- 
figli  examined  them,  and  declared  them  vegetables.  Dr 
Peyfonell,  in  a  paper  which  he  fent  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  year  1752,  and  in  a  fecond  in  1757,  af¬ 
firmed  they  were  not  vegetables,  but  the  production  of 
animals  ;  and  has  accordingly  deferibed  the  animals,  and 
the  procefs  which  they  performed  in  making  the 
fponges.  Mr  Ellis,  in  the  year  1762,  was  at  great 
pains  to  ditcover  thefe  animals.  For  this  purpofe  he 
differed  the  lpongia  urens,  and  was  furprifed  to  find  a 
great  number  of  fmall  worms  of  the  genus  of  nereis  or 
feadcolopeadra,  which  had  pierced  their  way  through 


the  foft  fubftance  of  the  fponge  in  quell  of  a  fafe  re-  Sponfbr 
treat.  That  this  was  really  the  cafe,  he  was  fully  affu-  tl 
red  of,  by  infpeding  a  number  of  fpeeimens  of  the  S_pot^°  y 
fame  fort  of  fponge,  juft  frefh  from  the  fea.  He  put  * 
them  into  a  glafs  filled  with  fea- water;  and  then,  inftead 
of  feeing  any  of  the  little  animals  which  Dr  Peyfonell 
delcribed,  he  obferved  the  papillx  or  fmall  holes  with 
which  the  papilhe  are  fsrrounded  contrail  and  dilate 
themfelves.  He  examined  another  variety  of  the  fame 
fpecies  of  fponge,  and  plainly  perceived  the  fmall  tubes 
infpire  and  expire  the  water.  He  therefore  concluded, 
that  the  fponge  is  an  animal,  and  that  the  ends  or 
openings  of  the  branched  tubes  are  the  months  by 
which  it  receives  its  nourifhment,  and  difeharges  its  ex¬ 
crements. 

SPONSORS,  among  Chriflians,  are  thofe  perfons 
who,  in.  the  office  of  baptifm,  anfwer  or  are  fureties 
for  the  perfons  baptized. 

SPONTANEOUS,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  motions 
of  the  body  and  operations  of  the  mind  as  we  perform 
of  ourfelves  without  any  conftraint. 

SPOON-bill,  in  ornithology.  See  Platalea. 

SPOONING,  in  the  fea-langnage,  is  faid  of  a  fhip, 
which  being  under  fail  in  a  fiorm  at  fea,  is  unable  to, 
bear  it,  and  confequently  forced  to  go  right  before  the 
wind. 

SP0RADES,  among  ancient  aftronomers,  a  name 
given  to  fuch  ftars  as  were  not  included  in  any  conftel- 
lation. 

SPORADIC  d^ases,  among  phyficians,  are  fuch 
as  feize  particular  perfons  at  any  time  or  fea  Ion,  and  in 
any  place  ;  in  which  fenfe  they  are  diftinguifhed  from 
epidemical  and  endemical  difeafes. 

SPOTS,  in  aftronomy,  certain  places  of  the  fun's  or 
moon’s  difk,  obferved  to  be  either  more  bright  or  dark, 
than  the  reft  ;  and  accordingly  called  jacuU  macula * 

Sec  Astro  no  my-Mx. 

SPOfSWOOD  (John),  archbifhop  of  St  An¬ 
drew's  in  Scotland,  was  defetnded  from  the  lairds  of 
Spotfwood  in  the  Merfe,  and  was  born,  in  the  year 
was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow*. 
and  iucceeded  his  father  in  the  parfonage  of  Calder 
when  but  1 8  years  of  age.  In  1 601  he  attended  JLodo- 
wick  duke  of  Lennox  as  his  chaplain,  in  ail  embafiy  to 
the  court  of  France  for  confirming  the  ancient  amity 
between  the  two  nations,  and  returned  in  the  ambaffa- 
dor’s  retinue  through  England.  When  he  entered  in¬ 
to  the  archbifhopric  of  Glafgow,  he  found  there  was> 
not  1  c-c  1.  Sterling  of  yearly  revenue  left  ;  yet  fuch* 
was  his  care  for  his  fucceffors,  that  he  greatly  impro¬ 
ved  it,  and  much  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  his  diocefe.  Af¬ 
ter  having  filled  this  fee  1  1  years,,  he  was  raifed  to  that 
of  St  Andrew’s  in  1615,  and  made  primate  and  metro¬ 
politan  of  all  Scotland.  He  prefided  in  feveral  affem- 
blies  for  rtftorng  the  ancient  difeipline,  and  bringing 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  fome  fort  of  uniformity  wiufcv^ 
that  of  England.  He  continued  in  high  efleem  with 
king  James  I.  nor  was  he  lefs  valued  by  king  Charles  I. 
who  was  crowned  by  him  in  1633,  in  abbey- 
church  of  Holyroodhoufe.  In  1635,  upon  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Kinnoul  chancellor  of  Scotland,  our  pri¬ 
mate  was  advanced  to  that  poft  ;  but  had  fcarcely  held 
it  tour  years,  when  the  contufions  beginning  in  Scot¬ 
land,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  England ;  and  being 
broken  with  age,  grief,  and  ficknefi,  died  at  London  in 
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1639,  and  was  interred  in  Weftmlnfter-abbey.  He  wrote 
A  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  year 
203  to  the  reign  of  king  Jame8  VI.  in  folio. 

SPOUT,  or  Water-Spour .  See  IV a  ter- Spout. 

Spour-Fi/l\  See  Solen. 

SPRAT  (Dr  Thomas),  bilhop  of  Rochefter,  was 
born  in  1636.  He  had  his  education  at  Oxford,  and 
after  the  lleftoration  entered  into  holy  orders.  Pie 
became  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  chaplain  to 
<deorge  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  chaplain  in  ordi¬ 
nary  to  king  Charles  II.  In  1667  he  publifhed  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  Life  of  Mr  Cow¬ 
ley  ;  who,  by  his  left  will,  left  to  his  care  his  printed 
works  and  MSS.  which  were  accordingly  publifhed  by 
him.  In  1668  he  was  inflalled  prebendary  of  Weft- 
minder  ;  in  1680,  was  appointed  canon  ofWindfor; 
in  1683,  dean  of  Wcftminfter  ;  and  in  1684,  confecrated 
to  the  bifhopric  cf  Rochefter.  He  was  clerk  of  the  clo- 
Pet  to  king  James  II.  ;  in  168$,  was  made  dean  of  the 
•chapel  royal ;  and  the  year  following,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commiftioners  for  cccleflaftical  affairs.  In 
1692  his  lordfhip,  with  feveral  other  perfons,  was 
-charged  with  treafon  by  two  men,  who  drew  up  an  af- 
Pociation,  in  which  they  whofe  names  were  fubferibed 
•declared  their  refolution  to  reftore  king  James ;  to  feize 
the  princefs  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive  ;  and  to  be  ready 
with  30,000  men  to  meet  king  James  when  he  fliould 
-land.  To  this  they  put  the  names  of  Sancroft,  Sprat, 
Marlborough,  Salifbury,  and  others.  The  bifhop  was 
;arrefted,  and  kept  at  a  meffengeris,  under  a  Arid  guard, 
for  eleven  days.  -His  lioufe  was  fearchcd,  and  his  pa¬ 
pers  feized,  among  which  nothing  was  ionnd  of  a  trea¬ 
sonable  appearance,  except  one  memorandum,  in  the 
following  words  :  Thorough-paced  do&rine.  Being  a  fe¬ 
ed  at  his  examination  tlie  meaning  of  the  words,  he 
Paid  that,  about  20  years  before,  curiofity  had  led  him 
to  hear  Daniel  Burgefs  preach  ;  and  that  being  ftruck 
with  his  aecount  of  a  certain  kind  of  do&rinc,  which 
he  fa  id  entered  at  one  ear ,  and  pacing  through  the  head 
*ivent  out  at  the  other ,  lie  had  inferted  the  memorandum 
-in  his  table-book,  that  he  might  not  lofe  the  fubitance 
of  fo  ftrange  a  fermon.  His  innocence  being  proved, 
he  was  fet  at  liberty,  when  he  publiflied  an  account  of 
his  examination  and  deliverance  ;  whieh  made  fuch  an 
iinpreflion  upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it  through 
■life  by  an  yearly  day  of  thankfgiving.  He  lived  to  the 
79th  year  of  his.  age,  and  died  May  20.  1713.  His 
works,  befides  a  few  poems  of  little  value,  are,  “  The 
Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society  “  The  Life  of  Cow¬ 
ley  ;”  “  The  Anlwer  to  Sorbiere  ;”  <e  The  Hiftory  of 
the  Rye-houfe  Plot u  The  Relation  of  his  own  Ex¬ 
amination  ;”  and  a  volume  of  “  Sermons.”  Dr  Johnfon 
-fays,  “  I  have  heard  it  obierved,  with  great  juftnefs, 
that  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  that  each 
has  its  diftinCt  and  chara&eriftieal  excellence.” 

Sprat,  in  ichthyology.  See  Clupea. 

SPRAY,  the  fprinkling  of  the  fea,  which  is  driven 
from  the  top  of  a  wave  in  ftormy  weather.  It  differs 
from  fpoon- drift,  as  being  only  blown  occafionally  from 
the  broken  furface.  of  a  high  wave ;  whereas  the  latter 
continues  to  fly  horizontally  along  the  fca,  without  in- 
termiflion,  during  the  excefs  of  a  tempeft  or  hurricane. 

SPRING,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fountain  or  fource 
-of  water  rifing  out  of  the  ground. 

Many  have  been  the  conjectures  of  philofophers  con- 
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ceining  the  origin  of  fountains,  and  great  pains  have 
been  taken  both  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  thofe  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  or¬ 
der  to  afeertain  the  true  caufe  of  it.  It  was  Ariftotle’s 
opinion,  and  held  by  moil  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
after  him,  that  the  air  contained  in  the  caverns  of  the 
earth,  being  condenfed  by  cold  uear  its  furface,  was 
thereby  changed  into  water;  and  that  it  made  its  way 
through,  where  it  could  And  a  paffage.  But  we  have 
no  experience  of  any  fuch  traufmutation  of  air  into  wa¬ 
ter. 

Thofe  who  imagine  that  fountains  owe  their  origin 
to  waters  brought  from  the  fea  by  fubterraneous du&s, 
give  a  tolerable  account  how  they  lofe  their  faltnefs 
by  percolation  as  they  pafs  through  the  earth  :  but  they 
And  great  difficulty  in  explaining  by  what  power  the 
water  rifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea  to  near  the  tops 
of  mountains,  where  fprings  generally  abound  ;  it  be¬ 
ing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hydroftatics,  that  a  fluid 
fliould  rife  in  a  tube  above  the  level  of  its  fource.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  found  two  ways  whereby  they  endea¬ 
vour  to  extricate  themfelves  from  this  difficulty.  The 
one  is  that  of  Des  Cartes,  who  imagines,  that  after 
the  water  is  become  frefh  by  percolation,  it  is  raifed 
out  of  the  caverns  of  the  earth  in  vapour  towards  its 
furface;  where  meeting  with  rocks  near  the  tops  of 
mountains  in  the  form  of  arches  or  vaults,  it  (ticks  to 
them,  and  runs  down  their  Tides,  (like  water  in  an 
alembic),  till  it  meets  with  proper  receptacles,  from 
which  it  fup plies  the  fountains.  Now  this  is  a  mere 
hypothecs,  without  foundation  or  probability:  for,  in 
the  firft  plaee,  we  know  of  110  internal  heat  of  the  earth 
to  caufe  fuch  evaporation  ;  or  if  that  were  allowed,  yet 
it  is  quite  incredible  that  there  fliould  be  any  caverns  fo 
fmooth  and  void  of  protuberances  as  to  acfwer  the  ends 
of  an  alembic,  in  colle&ing  and  condenfing  the  vapours 
together  in  every  place  where  fountains  a'rife.  There 
are  others  (as  Varenius,  See.)  who  fuppofe  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  may  rife  through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  as  through 
capillary  tubes  by  attraction.  But  hereby  they  (how, 
that  they  are  quite  unacquainted  with  what  relates  to 
the  motion  of  a  fluid  through  fuch  tubes  :  for  when  a 
capillary  tube  opens  into  a  cavity  at  its  upper  end,  or 
grows  larger  and  larger,  fo  as  to  ceafe  to  be  capillary 
at  that  end,  the  water  will  not  afeend  through  that  tube 
into  the  cavity,  or  beyond  wheie  the  tube  is  capillary  ; 
becaufe  that  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  cavity,  which 
is  partly  aboye  the  furface  of  the  water  and  partly  be¬ 
low  it,  is  not  of  the  capillary  kind.  Nay,  if  the’  ea- 
vity  is  continually  fupplied  with  water,  it  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  into  the  capillary  tube,  and  ran  down  it  as 
through  a  funnel,  if  the  lower  end  is  immerged  in  the 
fame  fluid,  as  in  this  cafe  it  is  fuppofed  to  be. 

It  has  been  a  generally  received  opinion,  and  much 
efpoufed  by  Mariotte  (a  diligent  obierver  of  nature), 
that  the  rife  of  fprings  is  owing  to  the  rains  and  melted 
fnow.  According  to  him,  the  rain-water  which  falls 
upon  the  hills  and  mountains,  penetrating  the  furface, 
meets  with  clay  or  rocks  contiguous  to  each  other ; 
along  which  it  rims,  without  being  able  to  penetrate 
them,  till,  being  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
or  to  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  top,  it  breaks 
out  of  the  ground,  and  forms  fprings. 

In  order  to  examine  this  opinion,  Mr  Perrault,  De 
la  Hire,  and  D.  Sideleau,  endeavoured  go  make  an 

eftimate 


Spring, 
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iSpring.  cftimate  of  the  quantity  of  rain  and  *fnow  that  falls  in 

’"""v  the  fpace  of  a  year,  to  fee  whether  it  would  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  afford  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  is 
annually  difcharged  into  the  fea  by  the  rivers.  The  re- 
fult  of  their  inquiries  was,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
fnow  which  fell  in  a  year  into  a  cylindrical  veffel  would 
fill  it  (if  fecured  from  evaporating)  to  the  height  of 
about  nineteen  inches.  Which  quantity  D.  Sideleau 
fliowed,  was  not  fufficient  to  fupply  the  rivers  ;  for  that 
tnofe  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Spain,  difcharge  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  annually,  than  the  rain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  experiment,  is  able  to  fupply.  Befides 
which,  another  obfervation  was  made  by  them  at  the 
fame  time,  viz.  that  the  quantity  of  water  raifed  in  va¬ 
pour,  one  year  with  another,  amounted  to  about  thirty- 
two  inches,  which  is  thirteen  more  than  falls  in  rain  :  a 
plain  indication  that  the  water  of  fountains  is  not  fup* 
plied  by  rain  and  melted  fnow. 

Thus  the  true  caufe  of  the  origin  of  fountains  re¬ 
mained  undiscovered,  till  Dr  Halley,  in  making  his  ce- 
lellial  observations  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains  at 
St  Helena,  about  Boo  yards  above  the  level  of  the  fea, 
found,  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  which  fell  there  (even 
when  the  fky  was  clear)  wasfo  great,  that  it  very  much 
impeded  his  obfervations,  by  covering  In’s  glafles  with 
water  every  half  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  upon  that  he 
attempted  to  determine  by  experiment  the  quantity  of 
vapour  exhaled  from  the  furface  of  the  fea,  as  far  'as  it 
rifes  from  heat,  in  order  to  try  whether  that  might  be 
a  fufficient  fupply  for  the  water  continually  difcharged 
by  fountains.  The  procefs  of  his  experiment  was  as 
follows :  He  took  a  veffel  of  water  falted  to  the  fame 
degree  with  that  of  fea  water,  in  which  he  placed  a  ther¬ 
mometer  ;  and  by  means  of  a  pan  of  coals  brought  the 
water  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  which  is  obferved  to 
be  that  of  the  air  in  our  hotted  fummer  ;  this  done,  he 
fixed  the  veffel  of  water  with  the  thermometer  in  it  to 
one  end  of  a  pair  of  fcales,  and  exactly  counterpoifcd  it 
with  weights  on  the  other  :  then,  at  the  end  of  two 
hours,  he  found,  by  the  alteration  made  in  the  weight 
of  the  veffel,  that  about  a  fixtieth  part  of  an  inch°of 
the  depth  of  the  water  was  gone  off  in  vapour ;  and 
therefore,  in  twelve  hours,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  would 
have  gone  off.  Now  this  accurate  obferver  allows  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  be  forty  degrees  long,  and  four 
broach  (the  broader  parts  compcnfating  for  the  narrow¬ 
er,  fo  that  its  whole  furface  is  1 60  fquare  degrees)  ; 
which,  according  to  the  experiment,  muff  yield  at  lead 
5,280,000,000  tons  of  water  :  In  which' account  no  re¬ 
gard  is  had  to  the  wind  and  the  agitation  of  the  furface 
of  the  ftfa,  both  which  undoubtedly  promote  the  evapo¬ 
ration. 

It  remained  now  to  compare  this  quantity  of  water 
with  that  which  is  daily  conveyed  into  the  fame  fea  by- 
the  rivers.  The  only  way  to  do  which  was  to  compare 
them  with  fome  known  river  ;  and  accordingly  he  takes 
his  computation  from  the  river  Thames  ;  and,  to  avoid 
all  objections,  makes  allowances,  probably  greater  than 
what  were  abfolutely  neceflary. 

The  Mediterranean  receives  the  following  confider- 
able  rivers,  viz.  the  Iberus,  the  Rhone,  the  Tyber,.  the 
I^q,  the.  Danube,  the  Niefter,  the  Borydhenes,  the  Ta- 
nais,  and  the  Nile.  Each  of  thefe  he  fuppofes  to  bring 
down  ten  times  as  much  water  as  the  Thames,  whereby 
he  allows  for  fmaller  rivers  which  fall  into  the  fame  fea. 
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The  Thames,  then,  he  finds  by  menfuration  to  difcharge  Spring, 
about  20,300,000  tens  of  water  a-day.  If  therefore 
the  above-laid  nine  rivers  yield  ten  times  as  much  water 
a6  the  Thames  doth,  it  will  follow,  that  all  of  them  to¬ 
gether  yield  but  1827  millions  of  tons  in  a  day,  which 
is  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  is  proved  to  be 
raifed  in  vapour  out  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  fame 
time.  We  have  therefore  from  hence  a  fource  abun¬ 
dantly  fufficient  for  the  fupply  of  fountains. 

Now  having  found  that  the  vapour  exhaled  from 
the  fea  is  a  fufficient  fupply  for  the  fountains,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  raifed  ;  and  how  they  are  coridenfed  into  water 
again,  and  conveyed  to  the  fourees  of  fprings. 

In  order  to  this  he  confiders,  that  if  an  atom  of 
water  was  expanded  into  a  fhell  or  bubble,  fo  as  to  be 
ten  times  as  big  in  diameter  as  when  it  was  water,  that 
atom  would  become  fpecifically  lighter  than  air ;  and' 
therefore  would  rife  fo  long  as  the  warmth  which  firft 
feparated  it  from  the  furface  of  the  water  fhould  conti¬ 
nue  to  dillend  it  to  the  fame  degree  ;  and  confequently, 
that  vapours  may  be  raifed  from  the  furface  of  the  fea 
in  that  manner,  till  they  arrive  at  a  certain  height  in  the 
atmofphere,  at  which  they  find  air  of  equal  fpecific  gra¬ 
vity  with  themfelves.  Here  they  will  float  till,  being 
condenied  by  cold,  they  become  fpecifically  heavier  than* 
the  air,  and  fall  down  in  dew  ;  or  being  driven  by  the  ^ 

winds  againft  the  fides  of  mountains  (many  of  which< 
far  fnrpafs  the  ulual  heig'ht  to  which  the  vapours  would 
of  themfelves  afeend),  are  compelled  by  the  flream  off 
the  air  to  mount  up  with  it  to  the  tops  of  them;  where- 
being  condenied  into  water,  they  prefently  precipitate,- 
and  gleeting.  down  by  the  crannies  of  the  ftones,  part, 
of  them  enters  into  the  caverns  of  the  hills  ;  which  be¬ 
ing  once  Idled,  all  the  overplus  of  water  that  comes  thi¬ 
ther  runs  over  by  the  loweft  place,. and  breaking  out  by 
the  fides  of  the  hills  forms  fingle  fprings.  Many  of  thefe 
running  down  by  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  of  the 
hills,  and  coming  to  unite,  form  little  rivulets  or  brooks:.- 
many  of  thefe  again  meeting  in  one  common  valley,  and 
gaining  the  plain  ground,  being  giown  lefs  rapid,  be¬ 
come  a  river  ;  and  many  of  thefe  being  united  in  oner 
common  channel,  make  fuch  dreams  as  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  ;  which  latter,  he  obferves,  one  would* 
hardly  think  to  be  a  collection  of  water  condenfed  out 
of  vapour,  unlefs  we  confider  how  vaft  a  traCt  of  ground, 
that  river  drains, and  that  it  is  the  fum  of  all  thofe  jprin 
which  break  out  on  the  fonth  fide  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  on  the  north  fide  of  the  immenfe  ridga 
of  the  Alps,  which  is  one  continued  chain  of  mountains 
from  Switzerland  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Thus  one  part  of  the  vapours  which  are  blown  on 
the  land  is  returned  by  the  rivers  into  the  fea  fron> 
whence  it  came.  Another  part  falls  into  the  fea  before* 
it  reaches  the  land  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  vu 
vers  do  not  return  fo  much  water  into  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  as  is  raifed  in  vapour.  A  third  part  falls  on  the 
low  lands,  where  it  affords  nouriffiment  to  plants  ;  yet 
it.  does  not  reft  there,  but  is  again  exhaled  in  vapour  by 
the  adlion  of  the  fun,  and  is  either  carried  by  the  winds 
to  the  fea  to  fall  in  rain  or  dew  there,  or  elfe  to  the 
mountains  to  become  the  fourees  of  fprings. 

However,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  all  fountains 
are  owing  to  one  and  the  fame  caufe  ;  but  that  foma 
proceed. from  rain  and  melted  fnow,  which,  fubiiding 
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through  the  furface  of  the  earth,  makes  its  way  into 
*  certain  cavities,  and  thence  iffuea  out  in  the  form  of 
fp rings  ;  becaufe  the  waters  of  fevenri  are  found  to  in- 
creafc  and  diminifh  in  proportion  to  the  rain  which  falls  : 
that  others  again,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  fait,  and  fpring 
near  the  Fea-fhorc,  owe  their  oiigin  to  fea -water  perco¬ 
lated  through  the  earth  ;  and  fome  to  both  thefe  caufes: 
though  without  doubt  molt  of  them,  and  efpecially 
fuch  as  fpiing  near  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  receive 
their  waters  from  vapours,  as  before  explained. 

This  reafoniug  of  Dr  Halley's  is  confirmed  by 
•more  recent  obfervations  and  difeoveries.  It  is  now 
found,  that  though  water  is  a  tolerable  condu&or  of 
the  ele&ric  fluid,  dry  earth  is  an  ele&ric  per  fe ,  con- 
fequently  the  dry  land  mud  always  be  in  an  eledrified 
flate  compared  with  the  ocean,  unlefs  in  fuch  particu- 
ler  cafes  as  are  mentioned  under  the  article  Earth¬ 
quake,  n°  82.  It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  fuch  bodies 
as  are  in  an  ele&rifkd  flate,  whether  plus  or  minus,  will 
attradl  vapour,  or  other  light  fubftances  that  come  near 
them.  Hence  the  vapours  that  are  railed  from  the 
ocean  mud  neceflarily  have  a  tendency  to  approach  the 
land  in  great  quantity,  even  without  the  affiflance  of 
the  wind,  though  this  tail  mud  undoubtedly  contribute 
greatly  towards  the  fame  purpofe,  as  Dr  Halley  juftly 
obferves.  In  like  manner,  the  higher  grounds  are  al¬ 
ways  in  a  more  eledtrified  flate  than  the  lower  ones : 
and  hence  the  vapours  having  once  left  the  ocean  and 
approached  the  fhore,  are  attracted  by  the  hi  oh  moun¬ 
tains  ,  of  which  Mr  Pennant  gives  an  inftance  in  Snow¬ 
don.  Hence  we  may  fee  the  reafon  why  fprings  are  fo 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mountains,  they  be¬ 
ing  fo  advantageoufly  formed  in  every  refpedl  for  col- 
le&ing  and  condenfing  the  vapours  into  water. 

The  heat  of  fprings  is  generally  the  fame  with 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmofphere.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  fouth  of  England  is  48°  ;  in 
Scotland,  near  Edinburgh,  it  is  45°  ;  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  it  is  48°,  and  on  the  fouth  coafl  about 
At  Upfal,  in  Sweden,  it  is  430,  and  in  Paris 
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5  3*.  According  to  accurate  experiments  made  by 
eminent  philofophers,  the  heat  of  the  fprings  in  thele 
different  countries  correfponds  with  the  medium  tem¬ 
perature.  We  have  not  heard  that  flmilar  experiments 
have  been  made  in  other  countries,  or  we  fhould  have 
been  careful  to  colled!  them.  We  do  not,  however, 
doubt  but  they  have  been  made  in  mod  countries  of 
Europe  ;  yet  we  fufpeft  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  fubjed!  within  the  tropical  regions. 

Though  this  coincidence  of  the  heat  of  fprings  with 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  climate  where  they  flow, 
feems  to  be  a  general  fad,  yet  it  admits  of  many,  ex¬ 
ceptions.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  there  are  fprings 
which  not  only  exceed  the  mean  temperature,  but. even 
the  ftrongefi  meridian  heat  ever  known  in  the  torrid  re¬ 
gions.  The  following  table  will  give  a  diflind  notion 
of  the  degrees  of  heat  which  different  fprings  have  been 
found  to  po fiefs,  according  to  the  experiments  of  phi¬ 
lofophers.  It  is  neceflary  to  remark,  that  experiments 
made  upon  the  fame  fprings,  made  by  different  perfons, 
vary  a  little  from  one  another,  winch  may  be  owing  to 
many  accidents  eafiiy  accounted  for.  Where  this  is 
the  cafe,  we  fhall  mention  both  the  loweff  and  higheft 
degree  of  heat  which  has  been  aferibed  to  the  fame 
Spring,  according  to  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 


In  cold  countries,  where  congelation  takes  place,  the 
heat  of  the  earth  is  considerably  above  the  freezing 
point,  and  continues  fo  through  the  whole  year.  From 
experiments  that  have  been  made  in  mines  and  deep  pits, 
it  appears  that  this  heat  is  uniform  and  ftationary  at  a 
certain  depth.  But  as  the  heat  of  thefe  fprings  far 
exceeds  the  common  heat  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
earth,  it  muff  be  occafioned  by  caufes  peculiar  to  cer¬ 
tain  places  ;  but  what  thefe  caufes  are  it  is  no  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  determine.  We  are  certain,  indeed,  that  hot 
fprings  receive  their  heat  from  fome  iubterranean  caufe  ; 
but  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  inveftigate  how  this 
heat  is  produced  and  preferved.  Theories,  however, 
have  been  formed  on  this  fubjeft.  'The  fubterranean 
heat  has  been  aferibed  to  the  ele&rical  fluid,  and  to  a 
great  body  of  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  :  But  we 
fufped  that  the  nature  of  the  eleftrical  fluid  and  its  ef- 
fe£U  are  not  fufficiently  underflood.  As  to  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  the  heat  of  fprings  is  owing  to  a  central  fire, 
it  is  too  hypothetical  to  require  any  refutation.  From 
what  then  does  this  heat  originate,  and  whence  is 
the  fuel  which  has  produced  it  lor  fo  many  ages  ?  T  o 
enable  us  to  anfwer  thefe  queftions  with  precilion,  more 
information  is  neceflary  than  we  have  hitherto  obtained 
refpeding  the  ftru&ure  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
earth.  It  is  peculiarly  requihte  that  we  fhould  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  foflils  which  are  molt  common  in 
thofe  places  where  hot  fprings  abound.  We  fhould 
then  perhaps  difeover  that  hot  fprings  always  pafs  thro* 
bodies  of  a  combtiftible  nature.  It  is  well  known  to 
cliemifts,  that  when  water  is  mixed  with  the  vitriolic 
acid,  a  degree  of  heat  is  produced  Superior  to  that  of 
boiling  water.  It  is  alio  an  eflablifhed  fa&,  that  when 
water  meets  with  pyrites,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  fulphur 
and  iron,  a  violent  inflammation  takes  place.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  we  could  prove  that  thefe  materials  exifl  in  the  flra- 
ta  from  which  hot  fprings  are  derived,  we  fhould  be  en¬ 
abled  to  give  a  fatisfa&ory  account  of  this  curious  pheno¬ 
menon.  As  fome  apology  for  this  fuppofition,  we  may- 
add,  that  inofl  of  the  hot  fprings  mentioned,  above  have 
been  found  by  analyfis  to  be  impregnated  with  fulphur,  ^  J 
and  fome  of  them  with  iron.  .  It  muff,  however,  be  ac -  Jrasyrom 
knowledged,  that  the  hot  fprings  of  Iceland,  which  are  Germany 
1 12°,  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  according  to  an  accurate  and  Suit* 
analyfis  of  their  contents  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Black,  «rW. 
were  neither  found  to  contain  iron  nor  fulphur.  It 
will  therefore,  perhaps,  be  neceflary  that  we  fhould  wait 
with  patience,  and  continue  to  colled!  fa&s,  till  the  fei- 
ences  of  chemiftry  and  mineralogy  /hall  be  fo  far  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  enable  us  to  form  a  permanent  theory  on 
this  fubjedt. 

Springs  are  of  different  kinds-  Some  are  perennial. 
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Spring  or  continue  to  flow  during  the  whole  year  ;  others  flow- 
11  only  during  the  rainy  feafon  ;  fome  ebb  and  flow.  At 

Spun.  Torbay  there  is  one  of  this  kind,  which  ebbs  and  flows 

1  £ve  or  flx  inches  every  hour.  There  is  another  near 

Corifo  in  Italy,  which  ebbed  and  flowed  three  times  a  - 
day  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  continues  to  do  ft  ill.  A 
fpring  near  Henly  fometimes  flows  for  two  years  to¬ 
gether,  and  then  dries  up  for  an  equal  period.  The 
caufe  of  this  is  explained  under  the  article  Hydrosta¬ 
tics,  n°  26.  For  the  ingredients  found  in  fprings, 
fee  Mineral  Waters ,  and  Water. 

String,  in  mechanics,  denotes  a  thin  piece  of  tem¬ 
pered  fteel,  or  other  elaftic  fubftance,  which  being 
wound  up  ferves  to  put  machines  in  motion  by  its  ela- 
fticity,  or  endeavours  to  unbend  itfelf ;  fuch  is  the  fpring 
of  a  watch,  clock,  or  the  like. 

Spring,  Ver,  in  cofmography,  denotes  one  of  the 
feafons  of  the  year  ;  commencing,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  world,  on  the  day  the  fun  enters  the  firft  degree 
of  Aries,  which  is  about  the  10th  day  of  March,  and 
ending  when  the  fun  leaves  Gemini  ;  or,  more  ftri&ly 

Sand  generally,  the  fpring  begins  on  the  day  when  the 
diflance  of  the  fun’s  meridian  altitude  from  the  zenith, 
beingon  the  increafe,is  at  a  medium  between  the  greateft 
and  leaft.  The  end  of  the  fpring  coincides  with  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  fummer.  See  Summer. 

SpRiNG-Tide.  See  Astronomy  ’Index,  and  Tide. 
Burning  Springs.  See  Burning- Springs. 

Springer,  or  Spring-BoI:,  in  zoology.  See  Capra. 
SPRIT,  a  fmall  boom  or  pole  which  erodes  the  fail 
of  a  boat  diagonally,  from  the  mail  to  the  upper 
hindmoft  corner  of  the  fail,  which  it  is  ufed  to  extend 
and  elevate  ;  the  lower  end  of  the  fprit  refts  in  a  fort  of 
wreath  <\r  collar  called  the  f  hotter ,  which  encircles  the 
snail:  in  that  place. 

SPRITSAIL.  See  Sail  and  Ship. 
SpRinsAii-'TopfaiL  See  Sail  and  Ship. 
SPRUCE-tree.  SeePiNus. 

SpRucK-Beer ,  a  cheap  and  wholefome  liquor,  which 
is  thus  made  :  Take  of  water  1 6  gallons,  and  boil  the 
half  of  it.  Put  the  water  thus  boiled,  while  in  full  heat, 
to  the  referved  cold  part,  which  fhould  be  previoufly 
put  into  a  barrel  or  other  veflel ;  then  add  1 6  pounds  of 
treacle  or  molafles,  with  a  few  table  fpoonfuls  of  the 
offence  of  fpruce,  ftirring  the  whole  well  together  ;  add 
half  a  pint  of  yeaft,  and  keep  it  in  a  temperate  fitua- 
tion,  with  the  bung  hole  open,  for  two  days,  till  the 
fermentation  be  abated.  Then  clofe  it  up  or  bottle  it 
off,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  being  drunk  in  a  few  days  af¬ 
terwards.  In  North  America,  and  perhaps  in  other 
countries,  where  the  black  and  white  fpruce- firs  abound, 
inilead  of  adding  the  ejfence  of  the  fpruce  at  the  fame 
time  with  the  molafles,  they  make  a  decodtion  of 
the  leaves  and  fmall  branches  of  thefe  trees,  and  find 
Jr  the  liquor  equally  good.  It  is  a  powerful  anti- 

fcorbutic,  and  may  prove  very  ufeful  in  long  fea  voy¬ 
ages. 

SPUNGE,  or  Sponge.  See  Spongia. 
SPUNGING,  in  gunnery,  the  cleaning  of  the  infide 
of  a  gun  with  a  fpunge,  hi  order  to  prevent  any  fparks 
of  fire  from  remaining  in  it,  which  would  endanger 
the  life  of  him  that  fhould  load  it  again. 

SPUN-yarn,  among  failors,  is  a  kind  of  line  made 
from  rope  yarn,  and  ufed  for  feizing  or  failening 
things  together. 
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SPUNK,  in  botany.  See  Boletus.  Spunk 

SPUR,  a  piece  of  metal  confifting  of  two  branches  s  j 
encompafling  a  horfeman’s  heel,  and  a  rowel  in  form  .  -  ‘ 

of  a  ftar,  advancing  out  behind  to  prick  the  horfe. 

S pvr' Winged  Water  Hen .  See  Parra. 

SPURGE,  in  botany.  See  Euphorbia. 

Spvrg*- Laurel.  See  Daphne. 

SPUR  RE  Y,  in  botany.  See  Spergula. 

SPY,  a  perfon  hired  to  watch  the  actions,  motions, 

Sec.  of  another;  particularly  what  pafles  in  a  camp. 

When  a  fpy  is  difeovered.  he  is  hanged  immediately. 

SQUADRON,  in  military  affairs,  denotes  a  body 
of  horfe1  whofe  number  of  men  is  not  fixed;  but  is 
ufually  from  1 00  to  200. 

Squadron  of  Ships ,  either  implies  a  detachment  of 
fhips  employed  on  any  particular  expedition,  or  the 
third  part  of  a  naval  armament. 

SQUADS,  in  a  military  fenfe,  are  certain  divifions 
of  a  company  into  fo  many  fquads,  generally  into  three 
or  four.  The  ufe  of  forming  companies  into  as  many 
fquads  of  infpe&ion  as  it  has  ferjeants  and  corporals, 
is  proved  by  thofe  regiments  who  have  pra&ifed  that 
method  ;  as  by  it  the  irregularity  of  the  foldiers  is  con- 
fiderably  reftrained,  their  drefs  improved,  and  the  dif- 
cipline  of  the  regiment  in  general  mod  remarkably  for¬ 
warded.  Every  officer  fhould  have  a  roll  of  his  com¬ 
pany  by  fquads. 

SQUALL,  a  fudden  and  violent  blaft  of  wind,  ufu¬ 
ally  occafioned  by  the  interruption  and  reverberation  of 
the  wind  from  high  mountains.  Thefe  are  very  frequent 
in  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Levant ,  as  produced  by 
the  repulfion  and  new  direction  which  the  wind  meets 
with  in  its  paflage  between  the  various  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago. 

SQUALUS,  Shark,  in  ichthyology;  a  genus  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Linnaeus  under  the  clafs  of  amphibia ,  and  the 
order  of  nantes ,  but  by  Gmelin  referred  to  the  clafs  of 
pifees,  and  order  of  chondropterygii .  1  he  head  is  obtufe  ; 
on  the  Tides  of  the  neck  there  are  from  4  to  7  femilunar 
fpiracles.  The  eyes  arc  oblong,  vertical,  half  covered, 
and  before  the  foramen  temporale.  The  mouth  is  fitua- 
ted  in  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  head,  and  is 
armed  with  feveral  rows  of  teeth,  which  are  ferrated, 
acute,  partly  moveable  and  partly  fixed,  and  unequal  in 
form.  The  body  is  oblong,  tapering  and  rough,  with 
very  tender  prickles.  The  ventral  tins  are  much  lefs 
than  the  peftoral,  and  are  fituated  round  the  anus  and 
genitals.  There  are  32fpecies;  the  ifabella  canicula 
or  greater  dog  fifli ;  cat  ulus  or  fmaller  dog-ftfii ;  flellaris; 
galeus  or  tope  ;  muftelus  or  fmooth  hound  ;  cirratus  5 
barbatus  or  barbu  ;  tigrinus  or  tigre  ;  Africanus  or 
galonne  ;  ocellatus  or  oeilie  ;  zygsena  or  balance- fifli 
tiburo  or  pantouflicr  of  Brouflonet ;  grifeus  or  grifet.; 
vulpes  or  Tea-fox  ;  longicaudus  ;  glaucus  or  blue  fhark ; 
cornubius,  porbeagle,  or  beaumaris-fliark  ;  cinereus  or 
perlon  ;  maxim  us  ;  carcharias  or  white  fhark;  priftis 
or  feie  ;  fpinofus  or  bouelc  ;  acanthias  or  picked  dog 
fifh  ;  fernandinus  ;  fpinax  or  i'agre  ;  fquamofus  or  ecail- 
leux  ;  centrina  or  liumantin  ;  indicus  ;  Americanus  or 
liche;  fquatina  or  angel  fifh  ;  m:\flafa;  and  kumal.  The 
following  are  the  mo  ft  remarkable  : 

1.  The  ifabella  has  a  wrinkly  fpotted  fkin,  and  the 
anterior  dorfal  fin  is  perpendicular  to  the  abdominal  fins. 

The  body  is  fomewhat  flat ;  the  head  fliort,  large,  and 
4  X  obtufe. 
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Sgualus.  obtufe.  The  teeth  are  difpofed  in  fix  rows,  comprefTed, 
v~~  fhort,  and  triangular,  having  a  notch  on  each  fide  of 
their  bafes.  The  eyes  are  funk  ;  the  iris  is  of  a  copper 
colour,  and  the  pupil  is  black  and  oblong.  The  fins 
of  the  back  are  almoft  fquare  ;  the  caudal  fin  is  divided 
into  two  lobes,  and  the  lateral  line  is  parallel  to  the 
back.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  reddifh  afh- 
colour,  with  blackifh  fpots  difpofed  irregularly.  The 
under  part  is  of  a  dirty  white  hue.  This  fpecies  is 
found  near  New  Zealand,  and  is  about  feet  long. 

2.  Canicula ,  greater  dog-fifh,  or  fpotted  fhark,  is 
diftinguifhed  by  large  noftrils,  which  are  covered  by 
a  lobe  and  worm-fhaped  flap,  or  by  the  pofition  of  the 
anal  fin,  wliicli  is  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  anus 
and  tail.  The  body  is  fpotted  ;  the  head  is  fmall,  with 
a  fhort  fnout  ;  the  eyes  are  oblong ;  the  iris  whitifh  ; 
the  mouth  is  large  and  oblong,  armed  with  three  rows 
of  teeth  ;  the  tongue  is  cartilaginous  ;  the  anus  is  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  body  ;  the  firft  dorfal  fin  is  be¬ 
hind  the  ventral  fins  ;  the  other,  which  is  lefs,  is  almofl 
oppofite  the  anal  fin  ;  the  caudal  fin  is  narrow  and  mar- 
ginated.  This  fpecies  is  found  in  almofl  every  fea,  is 
about  four  feet  long,  extremely  voracious,  generally 
feeding  on  fifhes,  and  is  long  lived.  The  fkin,  which 
is  fpotted  like  a  leopard’s,  is  nfed  when  dried  for  vari¬ 
ous  purpofes. 

3.  Catulusy  fmaller  dog  fifh,  has  a  large  head;  the 
pupil  of  the  eyes  is  black  ;  the  iris  white  ;  the  fnout  is 
of  a  bright  hue  ;  the  mouth,  which  is  large,  is  fituated 
between  the  noftrils,  and  is  armed  with  four  rows  of 
teeth,  ferrated  with  three  points  bent  inwards  ;  thofe  in 
the  middle  between  the  two  mandibles  are  longer  than 
the  reft.  The  tongue  is  broad  and  fkiooth  ;  the  fpira- 
eles  are  five  ;  the  back  is  tapering  and  yellowifh  ;  the 
fides  are  fomewhat  comprefTed  ;  the  tail  longer  than  the 
body,  and  the  caudal  fin  is  narrow  and  marginated ;  the 
anterior  anal  and  dorfal  fins  are  behind  the  ventral ;  the 
pofterior  dorfal  fin  is  oppofite  to  the  anal.  It  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean,  Northern,  and  Indian  Ocean,  and 
is  two  or  three  feet  long. 

4.  Stellaris ,  or  greater  cat  fifh.  The  head  is  mark¬ 
ed  with  points  ;  the  abdominal  fins  are  united  and  fharp 
at  the  apex  ;  the  dorfal  fins  extend  almofl  to  the  tail  ; 
the  fkin  is  reddifh,  marked  with  black  fpots  of  different 
fizes,  and  is  of  a  dirty  afh  colour  below.  It  is  from  two 
to  fix  feet  long  ;  refembles  the  canicula,  but  diftinguifh¬ 
ed  by  larger  and  fewer  fpots,  by  a  fnout  fomewhat  longer, 
a  tail  fomewhat  ftiorter,  and  noftrils  almofl  fhut.  It 
brings  forth  19  or  20  young  at  a  time.  It  inhabits  the 
European  feas,  living  chiefly  on  fliell  fifh,  mollufcae, 
and  other  fmall  fifhes.  The  dorfal  fins  are  equal ;  the 
anterior  one  being  behind  the  middle  of  the  body, 
and  the  pofterior  one  being  a  little  behind  the  anal. 

5.  Tigrinus ,  or  tigre,  is  about  15  feet  long;  the  body 
is  long,  of  unequal  thicknefs,  black,  interfperfed  with 
white  ftripes  and  fpots,  irregularly  and  traufverfely. — 
The  head  is  large  ;  the  mouth  low  and  tranfverfe,  the 
upper  jaw  having  two  curls  ;  the  upper  lip  is  thick  and 
prominent ;  there  are  five  fpiracles  on  each  fide,  the  two 
laft  being  united  fo  as  to  give  the  appearance  only  of 
four  ;  the  mandibles  are  armed  with  very  fmall  pointed 
teeth  ;  the  tongue  is  fhort  and  thick  ;  the  eyes  fmall 
and  oblong  ;  the  pupil  azure  coloured  ;  the  iris  black. 
The  abdomen  is  broad  ;  the  pe£lo;ral  fins  are  broad,  and 
rounded  at  the  extremity.  The  anterior  dorfal  is  oppo- 
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fite  to  the  ventral  fins,  and  the  pofterior  dorfal  fin  to  the  Squafoi 
anal.  The  tail  is  compreffed  on  both  Tides,  and  the  fin 
which  terminates  it  is  hollow.  The  tigrinus  is  found 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  lives  chiefly  on  fliell  fifh.  See 
Plate  CCCCLXXVI.  fig.  1. 

7.  Zyg*nay  marteau ,  or  balance-fifh,  is  frequently  fix 
feet  long,  and  weighs  500  lbs.  The  head  is  elongated 
on  each  fide  ;  the  fore  part  is  bent  back,  and  convex 
both  above  and  below.  At  the  extremities  of  the  elon¬ 
gated  part  are  the  eyes,  which  are  large,  prominent,  and 
directed  downwards ;  the  iris  is  of  a  golden  colour  ; 
the  mouth  is  arched,  and  near  the  beginning  of  the 
trunk.  It  has  a  horrible  appearance  from  the  teeth, 
which  are  arranged  in  three  or  four  rows,  and  are  broad, 
pointed,  and  ferrated  on  both  fides.  The  tongue  is 
thick,  broad,  and  like  a  man’s.  The  trunk  is  long  and 
tapering  :  the  fins  are  femicircular  on  the  margin,  and 
black  at  the  bafis  ;  the  ventral  fins  are  feparate ;  the  anal 
and  pofterior  dorfal  fins  are  fmall ;  the  anterior  dorfal 
fin  is  large,  and  near  the  head  ;  the  caudal  is  long. — . 

This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  voracious  of  the 
whole  tribe.  See  fig.  2. 

8.  V ulpesy  or  fea-fox,  is  moft  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  its  tail,  the  body  being  about  ieven  feet  and 
the  tail  fix  feet  long.  The  head  is  fhort  and  conical  j 
the  eyes  are  large ;  the  jaws  are  armed  in  a  dreadful 
manner  with  three  rows  of  triangular,  compreffed,  and 
pointed  teeth  ;  the  tongue  is  blunt ;  the  lateral  line  is 
ftraiglit.  The  anterior  dorfal  fin  is  placed  about  the 
middle  of  the  back  ;  the  pofterior,  which  confifts  of  two 
pointed  lobes,  is  oppofite  to  the  anal  fin  ;  the  ventral 
fins  are  very  near  one  another  ;  the  anal  is  acuminated  ? 
the  inferior  lobe  of  the  tail  is  about  a  foot  long  ;  the 
upper,  which  is  fhaped  like  a  fey  the,  is  five  times 
longer.  This  fpecies  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  the 
coaft  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  is  covered  with 
fmall  feales  ;  its  back  is  afh- coloured,  belly  whitifh.  It 
is  extremely  voracious.  The  ancients  ftyled  this  fifh 

and  vulpes ,  from  its  fuppofed  cunning.  They 
believed,  that  when  it  had  the  misfortune  to-  have  taken 
a  bait,  it  fwallowed  the  hook  till  it  got  at  the  cord, 
which  it  bit  off,  and  fo  efcaped. 

9.  Glaucus ,  or  blue  fhark,  is  about  feven  feet  long. 

The  colour  of  the  back  is  a  fine  blue  ;  the  belly  a  filvery 
white  ;  the  head  is  flat ;  the  eyes  fmall  and  roundifh  ; 
the  teeth  are  almoft  triangular,  elongated,  and  pointed, 
but  not  ferrated.  The  anus  is  very  near  the  tail ;  the 
anterior  dorfal  fin  is  fituated  before  the  ventral  fins, 
about  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  is  almoft  triangular  ; 
the  pofterior  dorfal  fin  is  equal  to  the  anal  fin,  and  is 
placed  nearer  the  tail ;  the  pe&oral  fins  are  large,  long, 
and  marginated  ;  and  the  ventral  are  blue  above  and 
wdiite  below  ;  the  caudal  is  blue,  divided  into  two  lobes, 
of  which  the  fuperior  is  much  longer  than  the  inferior 
kibe.  This  fpecies  is  frequent  in  every  fea,  and  is  fierce, 
but  not  very  deftrudlive  in  onr  feas. 

10.  The  maximusy  balking  fhark,  or  the  fnn-fifh  o£ 
the  Irifh.  This  fpecies  has  been  long  known  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  fouth  and  weft  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  thofe  of  Caernarvonshire  and  Anglefea  ;  but  ha* 
ving  never  been  confldered  in  any  other  than  a  com¬ 
mercial  view,  is  deferibed  by  no  Englifh  writer  except 
Mr  Pennant  and,  what  is  worfe,  miftaken.  for  and 
confounded  with  the  luna  of  Rondeletius?  the  fame 

that 
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gq^w  ^at  our  Englifli  writers  caU  the  fun-fifh.  The  Irifh 
and  Welfh  give  it  the  fame  name,  from  its  lying  as  if  to 
fun  itfelf  on  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  and  for  the  fame 

Fig.  3.  reaf°n  Mr  Pennant  calls  it  the  bafking  fhark.  It  was 
long  taken  for  a  fpecies  of  whale,  till  Mr  Pennant 
pointed  out  the  bronchial  orifices  on  the  fides,  and  the 
perpendicular  fite  of  the  tail.  Thefe  are  migratory 
hfli,  or  at  lead  it  is  but  in  a  certain  number  of  years  that 
they  are  feen  in  multitudes  on  the  Welfh  feas,  though  in 
moil  fummers  a  fingle,  and  perhaps  a  (frayed  fifh  ap¬ 
pears.  They  inhabit  the  northern  feas,  even  as  high 
as  the  ar&ic  circle.  They  vifited  the  bays  of  Caernar- 
vonfliire  and  Anglefea  in  vaft  flioals  in  the  fummers  of 
1756  and  a  few  fucceeding  years,  continuing  there 
only  the  hot  months  5  for  they  quitted  the  coaft  about 
Michaelmas,  as  if  cold  weather  was  difagreeable  to 
them.  Some  old  people  fay  they  recoiled  the  fame 
fort  of  fifh  vifiting  thefe  feas  in  vaft:  numbers  about  40 
years  ago.  They  appear  in  the  Frith  df  Clyde,  and 
among  the  Hebrides,  in  the  month  of  June,  in  fmall 
droves  of  feven  or  eiglit,  but  oftener  in  pairs.  They 
continue  in  thofe  feas  till  the  latter  end  of  July,  when 
they  difappear. 

They  have  nothing  of  the  fierce  and  voracious  nature 
ef  the  fhark  kind,  and  are  fo  tame  as  to  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  ftroked ;  they  generally  lie  motionlefs  on 
the  furface,  commonly  on  their  bellies,  but  fometimes, 
like  tired  fwimmers,  on  their  backs.  Their  food  feems 
to  confift  entirely  of  fea  plants,  no  remains  of  fifh 
being  ever  difeovered  in  the  ftomachs  of  numbers  that 
were  cut  up,  except  fome  green  fluff,  the  halfdigefted 
parts  of  algae,  and  the  like.  Linnaeus  fays  it  feeds  on 
inedufae. 

At  certain  times,  they  are  feen  fporting  on  the 
waves,  and  leaping  with  vaft  agility  feveral  feet  out  of 
the  water.  They  fwim  very  deliberately,  with  the 
dorfal  fins  above  wate£.  Their  length  is  from  three 
to  twelve  yards,  and  fometimes  even  longer.  Their 
form  is  rather  (lender,  like  others  of  the  (hark  kind. 
The  upper  jaw  is  much  longer  than  the  lower,  and 
blunt  at  the  end.  The  tail  is  very  large,  and  the  up¬ 
per  part  remarkably  longer  than  the  lower.  The 
colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  a  deep  lead¬ 
en  ;  the  belly  white.  The  (kin  is  rough  like  (hag- 
reen,  but  lefs  fo  on  the  belly  than  the  back.  In  the 
mouth,  towards  the  throat,  is  a  very  (hort  fort  of 
v/hale-bone.  The  liver  is  of  a  great  fize,  but  that  of 
the  female  is  the  larged  ;  fome  weigh  above  1000 
pounds,  and  yield  a  great  quantity  of  pure  and  fweet 
oil,  fit  for  lamps,  and  alfo  much  ufed  to  cure  bruifes, 
burns,  and  rheumatic  complaints.  A  large  fifh  has  af¬ 
forded  to  the  captors  a  profit  of  20  1.  They  arc  vivi¬ 
parous  ;  a  young  one  about  a  foot  in  length  being  found 
iu  the  belly  of  a  fifh  of  this  kind.  The  mcafurements 
of  one  found  dead  on  the  (hore  of  Loch  Ranza  in  the 
Hie  of  Arran  were  as  follow:  The  whole  length,  27 
feet  4  inches  ;  firft  dorfal  fin,  3  feet ;  fecond,  1  foot ; 
pe&oral  fin,  4  feet ;  ventral,  2  feet ;  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  tail,  5  feet ;  the  lower,  3. 

They  will  permit  a  boat  to  follow  them,  without  ac¬ 
celerating  their  motion  till  it  comes  almoft  within  con- 
tad  when  a  harponeer  ftrikes  his  weapon  into  them, 
as  near  to  the  gills  as  pofiible.  But  they  are  often  fo 
kifenfible  as  not  to  move  till  the  united  ftrength  of  two 
men  have  forced  in  the  harpoon  deeper.  As  foon  a$ 
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they  perceive  themfelves  wounded,  they  fling  up  their  Squ«lu*. 
tail  and  plunge  headlong  to  the  bottom ;  and  fre-  * 

quently  coil  the  rope  round  them  in  their  agonies,  at¬ 
tempting  to  difengage  the  harpoon  by  rolling  on  the 
ground,  for  it  is  often  found  greatly  bent.  As  foon 
as  they  difeover  that  their  efforts  are  in  vain,  they  fwim 
away  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  with  fuch  violence, 
that  there  has  been  an  inflance  of  a  veffel  of  70  tons 
having  been  towed  away  againft  a  frefii  gale.  They 
fometimes  run  off  with  200  fathoms  of  line,  and  with 
two  harpoons  in  them ;  and  will  employ  the  fifhers  for 
12,  and  fometimes  for  24  hours,  before  they  are  fub- 
dued.  When  killed,  they  are  either  hauled  on  ftiore, 
or,  if  at  a  diftance  from  land,  to  the  veffeFs  fide.  The 
liver  (the  only  ufeful  part),  is  taken  out,  and  melted 
into  oil  in  kettles  provided  ffor  that  purpofe.  A  large 
fifh  will  yield  eight  barrels  of  oil,  and  two  of  worthlefs 
fediment. 

11.  Carcharias ,  requin,  or  white  (hark,  is  often  30 
feet  long,  and  according  to  Gillius  weighs  4000  pounds. 

The  mouth  of  this  fifti  is  fometimes  furniftied  with 
a  fix-fold  row  of  teeth,  flat,  triangular,  and  exceedingly 
(harp  at  their  edges,  and  finely  ferrated.  Mr  Pennant 
had  one  rather  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

Grew  fays,  that  thofe  in  the  jaws  of  a  (hark  two  yards 
in  length  are  not  half  an  inch  ;  fo  that  the  fifti  to  which 
this  tooth  belonged  muft  have  been  fix  yards  long,  pro¬ 
vided  the  teeth  and  body  keep  pace  in  their  growth. 

This  dreadful  apparatus,  when  the  fifh  is  in  a  (late  Fig.  4, 
of  repofe,  lies  quite  flat  in  the  mouth  ;  but  when  he 
feizes  his  prey,  he  has  power  of  ere&ing  them  by  the 
help  of  a  fet  of  mufcles  that  join  them  to  the  jaw. 

The  mouth  is  placed  far  beneath;  for  which  reafon 
thefe,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  kind,  are  faid  to  be 
obliged  to  turn  on  their  backs  to  feize  their  prey  ; 
which  is  an  observation  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Pliny* 

The  eyes  are  large ;  the  back  broad,  flat,  and  fliorter 
than  that  of  other  (harks.  The  tail  is  of  a  femilunar 
form,  but  the  upper  part  is  longer  than  the  lower.  It 
has  vaft  ftrength  in  the  tail,  and  can  ftrike  with  great 
force  ;  fo  that  the  failors  inftantly  cut  it  off  with  an  ' 
axe  as  foon  as  they  draw  one  on  board.  The  pe&oral 
fins  are  very  large,  which  enables  it  to  fwim  with  great 
fwiftnefs.  The  colour  of  the  whole  body  and  fins  is  a 
light  afh.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  fifh; 
and  Oppian  gives  a  long  and  entertaining  account  of 
its  capture.  Their  fle(h  is  fometimes  eaten,  but  is  efteem- 
ed  coarfe  and  rank. — They  are  the  dread  of  the  failors 
in.  aft  hot  climates,  where  they  conftantly  attend  the 
(hips  in  expe&ation  of  what  may  drop  over-board  :  a 
man  that  has  that  misfortune  perifhes  without  redemp¬ 
tion  ;  they  have  been  feen  to  dart  at  him  like  gudgeons 
at  a  worm.  A  mailer  of  a  Guinea  (hip  informed  Mr 
Pennant,  that  a  rage  of  filicide  prevailed  among  his 
new-bought  (laves,  from  a  notion  the  unhappy  creatures 
had,  that  after  death  they  (hould  be  reftored  again  to 
their  families,  friends,  and  country.  To  convince  them 
at  lead  that  they  (hould  not  reanimate  their  bodies,  he 
orderd  one  of  their  corpfes  to  be  tied  by  the  heels  to  a 
rope  and  lowered  into  the  fea  ;  and  though  it  was  drawn 
up  again  as  faft  as  the  united  force  of  the  crew  could 
be  exerted,  yet  in  that  (hort  fpace  the  (harks  had  de¬ 
voured  every  part  but  the  feet,  which  were  fecured  at 
the  end  of  the  cord. 

Swimmers  very  often  perifti  by  them ;  fometimes 
4X2  they 
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Squalu-%  they  lofe  an  arm  or  leg,  and  fome  times  afe  bit  quite  This  is  the  fifli  which  connects  the  genus  of  rays  and  Squalus* 

- '  afunder,  ferving  but  for  two  morfels  for  this  ravenous  (harks,  partaking  fomething  of  the  chara&er  of  both  ;  ^ 

animal  :  a  melancholy  tale  of  this  kind  is  related  in  a  yet  is  an  exception  to  each  in  the  fituation  of  the 
Wed  India  ballad,  preferved  in  Dr  Fercy’s  Relics  of  mouth,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  head, 
ancient  Enqlith  Poetry.  It  is  a  fifli  not  unfrequcnt  on  moil  of  our  coafts,  where 

This  fpeeies  inhabits  the  abyfs  of  the  ocean,  and  on-  it  pi  owls  about  for  prey  like  others  of  the  kind.  It  is 
ly  appears  on  the  fur: ace  when  allured  by  its  prey.  It  extremely  voracious  ;  and,  like  the  ray,  feeds  on  floun- 
is  the  moil  voracious  of  all  animals,  not  even  it  is  faid  ders  and  flat  fiih,  which  keep  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fparing  its  own  offspring,  and  often  fvvallowing  its  prey  water.  It  is  extremely  fierce,  .and  dangerous  to  be 
entire^  At  the  famous  naval  battle  of  the  1  2th  of  A-  approached  Mr  Pennant  mentions  a  fifherman  whofe 
pril  1782,  when  the  Ccefar,  one  or  the  French  (hips  of  leg  was  terribly  torn  by  a  large  one  of  this  fpeeies,. 
the  line,  was  fee  on  fire,  the  failors  threw  themfdves  which  lay  within  his  nets  in  (hallow  water,  and  which 
into  the  fea,  Sir  Charles  Douglas  obferved  great  num-  he  went  to  lay  hold  of  incautioufly.  The  afped  of 
bers  o*  thefe  {harks,  which*  lay  between  the  French  and  thefe,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  genus,  have  much  ma- 
Britilh  fleets,  inflantly  feize  on  the  unhappy  victims.  lignity  in  them  their  eyes  are  oblong,  and  placed 
He  levcral  times  faw  two  of  them  difputing  about  their  lengthwife  in  their  head,  funk  in  it,  and  overhung  by 
prey,  each  ftiziiig  a  leg,  and  at  length  diiappeanng,  the  fkio,  and  feem  fuller  of  malevolence  than  hie. 
dragging  the  body  along  with  them.  " Notwithstanding  Their  fkin  is  very  rough  ;  the  ancients  made  ufe  of  it 
the  continued  roar  of  artillery,  he  heard  diftindly  the  to  polifh  wood  and  ivory,  as  we  do  at  prefent  that  of 
cries  of  thofe  unhappy  men  the  greater  dog- fifh.  The  flefh  is  now  but  little  efteem- 

12.  Prijlhy  fctCy  or  faw- fifli,  is  fometiir.es  15  feet  ed  on  account  of  its  coarfenefs  and  lvnknefs  ;  yet  Ar- 
lonr,  fmooth,  black  on  the  upper  parts,  afh  coloured  cheftratus  (as  quoted  by  Athenseus,  p.  319-)*  fpeak- 
on  the  fides,  and  white  underneath.  The  head  is  flat  ing  of  the  fifli  of  Miletus,  gives  this  the  firft  place,  in 
and  conical ;  the  beak  or  fnout  proje&ing  from  the  nofe  refped  to  delicacy,  of  the  whole  cartilaginous  tribe, 
is  about  five  feet  long,  covered  with  a  coriaceous  fkin.  They  grow  to  a  great  fize  ;  being  fometimes  near  an 
and  armed  on  each  fide,  generally  with  24  long,  ftrong,  hundred  weight. 

and  (harp-pointed  teeth  ;  but  the  number  varies  with  Sharks  are  feldom  definitive  in  the  temperate  re¬ 
age.  The  teeth  are  granulated ;  the  eyes  large,  the  gions  ;  it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  their  ravages  are 
iris  of  a  golden  colour,  and  the  fpiracles  five.  The  an-  moil  frequent.  In  the  Weft  Indies  accidents  happen 
terior  dorfal  fin  correfponds  to  thofe  of  the  belly  ;  the  from  them  almoft  every  day. 

pofterior  is  fituated  in\he  middle,  between  the  former  “  During  the  American  war  in  1780,  while  the  Pal -Mofeley^ 
and  aoex  of  the  tail;  the  pe&oral  fins  are  broad  and  las  frigate  was  lying  in  Kingfton  harbour,  a  young  Tropical 
long  the  caudal  is  fhorter  than  in  the  other  fpeeies.  It  North  American  jumped  overboard  one  evening  to  make  D'M*5' 
inhabits  all  the  feas  from  Greenland  to  Brazil :  and  is  his  efcape,  and  perifhed  by  a  (hark  in  a  {hocking  man- 
found  alfo  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tt  Is  harmlefs.  ner.  ,  ,  _  1f  .  . 

13.  Spinax,f(igre,  or  picked  dog-fifli,  takes  its  name  “  He  had  been  captured  in  a  fmail  veflel,  loft  all  his- 

from  a  ftrong  and  fharp  fpine  placed  juft  before  each  property,  and  was  detained  by  compulfion  in  the  En- 
of  the  back-fins,  diltinguifhing  it  at  once  from  the  reft  glifli  navy,  to4ferve  in  a  depredatory  war  againft  his 
of  the  Britifh  (harks.  The  nofe  is  long,  and  extends  country.  But  he,  animated  with  that  fpint  which  per- 
rreatly  bevond  the  mouth,  but  is  blunt  at  the  end.  vaded  every  bofom  in  America,  refolved,  as  foon  as  he 
The  teeth  "are  difpoied  in  two  rows,  are  fmail  and  fharp,  arrived  at  fome  port,  to  releafe  himfelf  from  the  morti- 
and  bend  from  the  middle  of  each  jaw  towards  the  cor-  tying  fhte  of  employing  his  life  againft  his  country,, 
ners  of  the  mouth.  The  back  is  of  a  brownifh  afli-co-  which,  aS  he  faid  when  dying,  he  was  happy  to  lay 
lour-  the  belly  white.— -It  grows  to  the  weight  of  down,  as  he  could  not  employ  it  againft  her  enemies, 
about  20  pounds.  This  fpeeies  fwarms  on  the  coafts  “  He  plunged  into  the  water ;  the  Pallas  was  a  quarter 
of  Scotland,  where  it  is  taken,  fplit,  and  dried  ;  and  is  of  a  mile  from  the  fhore.  A  fhark  perceived  him,  and 
a  food  among  the  common  people.  It  forms  a  fort  of  followed  him,  very  quietly,  till  he  came  to  a  ftate  of 
inland  commerce,  being  carried  on  womens  backs  14  reft,  near  the  fhore:  where,  as  he  was  hanging  by  a 
m-  1 6  miles  up  the  country,  and  fold  or  exchanged  for  rope,  that  moored  a  veflel  to  a  wharf,  fcarcely  out  of  his 
jieeeflaries.  depth,  the  (hark  feized  his  right  leg,  and  dripped  the 

14!  Squatina ,  angel- fifli,  is  from  fix  to  eight  feet  Aeih  entirely  away  from  the  bones,  and  took  the  foot  off 
long,  has  a  large  head  ;  teeth  broad  at  their  bafe,  but  at  the  ancle.  He  ftill  kept  his  hold,  and  called  to  the 
(lender  and  very  fharp  above,  and  difpofed  in  five  rows  people  in  the  veflel  near  him,  who  were  (landing  on  the 
all  round  the  jaws.  Like  thofe  of  all  (harks,  they  are  deck  and  faw  the  affair.  The  fhark  then  feifced  his 
capable  of  being  raifed  or  depreffed  by  means  of  muf-  other  leg,  which  the  man  by  his  ftruggling  difengaged 
cles  unitino-  them  to  the  jaws,  not  being  lodged  in  foe-  from  his  teeth,  but  with  the  flefh  cut  through  down  to 
kets  as  the  teeth  of  cetaceous  fifh  are.  ‘  The  back  is  of  the  bone,  into  a  multitude  of  narrow  flips.  The  people 
a  pale  afh-colour,  and  very  rough  ;  along  the  middle  is  in  the  veflel  threw  billets  of  wood  into  the  water,  and 
a  prickly  tuberculated  line:  the  belly  is  white  and  frightened  the  fhark  away.  The  young  man  was 
fmooth.  The  pe&oral  fins  are  very  large,  and  extend  brought  on  fhore.  Dr  Mofeley  was  called  to  him  ;  but 
horizontally  from  the  body  to  a  great  diftance  ;  {hey  be  hadjoft  fo  much  blood  before  any  a fli (lance  could  be¬ 
have  f  me  refemblance  to  wings,  whence  its  name.  The  given  him,  that  he  expired  before  the  mangled  limbs 
ventral  fins  are  placed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  the  could  be  taken  off.  .  ini 

double  penis  is  placed  in  them  ;  which  forms  another  u  A  few  weeks  before  this  accident  happened,  a  fhark, 
character  of  the  males  in  this  genus.  of  12  feet  in  length,  was  caught  in  the  harbour ;  and 
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on  being  opened,  the  entire  head  of  a  man  was  found  in  ones,  which  always  retreat  into  their  ftomachs  in  time  Squarnan* 
his  ftomach.  The  fcalp,  and  flefh  of  the  face,  were  ma-  of  danger.  .  .  Stabbing, 

cerated  to  a  foft  pulpy  (ubltance  ;  which,  on  being  “  That  digeflion  is  not  performed  by  heat  in  full,  is  ^ ^ . ... 

touched,  feparated  entirely  from  the  bones.  The  bones  equally  evident.  Being  on  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
were  fomevvhat  foftened,  and  the  futures  loofened.”  land  in  Auqufl  1782,  I  opened  many  cod-fifh,  and  rip- 
The  following  extraordinary  inftance  of  intrepidity  ped  up  their  (lomachs  juft  as  they  came  alive  out  of 
and  friendfhip  is  well  worth  recording.  It  is  given  on  the  water  ;  in  which  were  generally  found  fmall  oyfters, 
the  authority  of  Mr  Hughes,  who  publifhed  a  natural  mufcles,  cockles,  and  crabs,  as  well  as  fmall  fifties  of 
hi  dory  of  Barbadoes.  About  the  latter  end  of  Queen  their  own  and  other  fpecies.  The  coldnefs  of  the  fto- 
Anne’s  wars,  captain  John  Beanis,  commander  ot  the  mach  of  thefe  fifties  is  far  greater  than  the  temperature 
York  Merchant,  arrived  at  Barbadoes  from  England,  of  the  water  out  of  which  they  are  taken  ;  or  of  any 
Having  difembarked  the  lad  part  of  his  lading,  which  other  part  of  the  fifti,  or  of  any  other  fubftance  of  am- 
was  coals,  the  Tailors,  who  had  been  employed  in  that  mated  nature  I  ever  felt.  On  wrapping  one  of  them 
dirty  work,  ventured  into  the  fea  to  wafh  themfelves  ;  round  my  hand,  immediately  on  being  taken  out  of  the 
there  they  had  not  been  long  before  one  on  board  efpi-  fifti,  it  caufed  fomuch  aching  and  numbnefs  that  I  could 
ed  a  large  fhark  making  toward  them,  and  gave  them  not  endure  it  long.”  . 

notice  of  their  danger  ;  upon  which  they  fwam  back,  SQUAMA RI A,  in  botany.  SeeLATHR^A. 

and  all  reached  the  boat  except  one:  him  the  monfter  SQUAMOUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  the 

overtook  almoft  within  reach  of  the  oars,  and  griping  fpurious  or  falfe  futures  of  the  fkull,  becaufe  compo- 
him  by  the  fmall  of  his  b?.ck,  foon  cut  him  afunder,  fed  of  fquamoe,  or  feales  like  tliofe  of  fifties, 

and  as  foon  fwallowed  the  lower  part  of  his  body  ;  the  SQUARE,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral  figure  both 

remaining  part  was  taken  up  and  carried  on  board,  equilateral  and  equiangular.  See  Geometry. 
where  a  comrade  of  his  was,  whofe  friendfhip  with  the  S  qua  re- Root.  Sec  Algebra,  Part  I.  Chap.  iv.  and 

deceafed  had  been  long  dillinguifhed  by  a  reciprocal  Arithmetic,  n°  33.  and  34.. 

dil charge  of  all  fueh  endearing  offices  as  implied  an  Hollow  Square,  in  the  military  art,  a  body  of  foot 
union  and  fympathy  of  fouls.  When  he  faw  the  feve-  drawn  up  with  an  empty  fpace  in  the  middle,  for  the 
fed  trunk  of  his  friend,  it  was  with  an  horror  and  emo-  colours,  drums,  and  baggage,  faced  and  covered  by 

tion  too  great  for  words  to  paint.  During  this  affix-  the  pikes  every  way,  to  keep  off  the  horfe. 

ting  feene,  the  infatiate  fhark  was  feen  traversing  the  Square,  among  mechanics,  an  inftrusnent  confiding 
bloody  fnrface  in  fearefi  of  the  remainder  of  his  prey  ;  of  two  rules  or  branches,  fattened  perpendicularly  at  one 
the  veil  of  the  crew  thought  themfelves  happy  in  being  end  of  their  extremities,  lo  as  to  form  a  right  angle.  It 
on  board,  he  alone  unhappy,  that  he  was  not  within  is  of  great  ufe  in  the  defeription  and  menfuration  of 
reach  of  the  dettroyer.  Fired  at  the  fight,  and  vow-  right  angles,  and  laying  down  perpendiculars.  . 
ing  that  he  would  make  the  devourer  difgorge,  or  be  Square- Rigged,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  ftnp  whofe 
fwallowed  himfelf  in  the  fame  grave,  he  plunges  into  yards  are  very  long.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  contradiflinc- 
the  deep,  armed  with  a  (harp-pointed  knife.  The  (hark  tion  to  all  veffiels  whofe  fails  are  extended  by  flays  or 
no  fooner  faw  him,  but  he  made  fnrioufly  toward  him  ;  lateen-yards,  or.  by  booms  and  gaffs  *,  the  ufual  iitua- 
both  equally  eager,  the  one  of  his  prey,  the  other  of  tion  of  which  is  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  keel ;  and 
revenge.  The  moment  the  (hark  opened  his  rapacious  hence, 

jaws,’ his  adverfary  dexteroufly  diving,  and  grafping  him  SQUARE-Sai/,  is  a  fail  extended  to  a  yard  which  hangs 
with  his  left  hand  fomewhat  below  the  upper  tins,  fuc-  parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  dillinguifhed  from  the  other 
c. fully  employed  his  knife  in  his  right  hand,  giving  fails  which  are  extended  by  booms  and  flays  placed  ob- 
fiim  repeated  (labs  in  the  belly  ;  the  enraged  fhark,  at-  liquely.  This  fail  is  only  ufed  in  fair  winds,  or  t®  feud 
ter  many  unavailing  efforts,  finding  himfelf  overmatched  under  in  a  tempeft.  In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  furmfhed 
in  his  own  element,  endeavoured  to  difengage  himfelf,  with  a  large  additional  part  called  the  bonnet,  winch  is 
fometirr.es  plunging  to  the  bottom,  then  mad  with  pain,  then  attached  to  its  bottom,  and  removed  when  it  13 
rearing  his  uncouth  form,  now  ttained  with  his  own  neceffary  to  scud.  See  Scudding. 
ft  reaming  blood,  above  the  foaming  waves.  The  crews  SQUATINA.  See  Squalus. 
of  the  furrounding  veffiels  faw  the  unequal  combat,  un-  SQUILL,  in  botany.  See  Scilla. 

certain  from  which  of  the  combatants  the  ft  reams  of  SQUILLA,  the  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cancer,  bee  . 

blood  i ffiued  ;  till  at  length  the  fhark,  much  weakened  Cancer. 

by  the  lofs  of  blood,  made  toward  the  fhore,  and  with  SQUINTING..  See  Medicine,  n°  383. 
him  his  conqueror;  who,  fiufhed  with  an  affiu  ranee  of  SQUIRREL,  m  zoology.  .  Sec  Sciurus. 

victory,  pufhed  his  foe  with  redoubled  ardour,  and,  by  STABBING,  in  law.  Hie  offence  of  mortally 

the  help  of  an  ebbing  tide,  dragged  him  on  fhore,  rip-  (tabbing  another,  though  done  upon  hidden  provoca- 
ped  up  his  bowels,  and  united  and  buried  the  fevered  tion,  is  punifhed  as  murder  ;  the  benefit  of  clergy  be- 
carcafe  of  his  friend  ”  ing  taken  away  from  it  by  ftatute.  (See  Murder). 

«  It  is  evident  (fays  Dr  Mofeley,  to  whofe  valuable  For  by  Ja.  I.  c.  8.  when  one  thrufts  or  (tabs  another, 
work  we  are  indebted  for  the  (lory  of  the  American  not  then  having  a  weapon  drawn,  or  who  hath  not 
related  above),  that  digeftion  in  thefe  animals  is  not  then  lirft  thicken  the  party  (tabbing,  fo  that  lie  dies 
performed  by  trituration,  nor  by  the  nmfcular  aftion  thereof  within  fix  months  after,  the  offender  (hall  not 
of  the  ftomach  ;  though  nature  has  furniuitd  them  with  have  the  benefit  of  clergy,  though  he  did  it  not  of 
a  ftomach  of  wonderful  force  and  thicknefs,  arid  far  ex-  malice  aforethought.  This  ftatute  was  made  on  ac- 
cceding  that  of  any  other  creature.  Whatever  their  count  of  the  frequent  quar-els  and  llabbings  with  Ihort 
force  of  digeftion  is,  it  has  no  effect  upon  their  young  daggers  between  the  Scotch  and  the  Enghfh,  at  the  ac- 
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fit  achy*.  -ccffion  of  James  I.  ;  and  being  therefore  of  a  tempo- 
L“~'v  rary  nature,  ought  to  have  expired  with  the  mifchief 
which  it  meant  to  remedy.  For,  in  point  of  folid  and 
fubftantial  juftice,  it  cannot  be  faid  that  the  mode  of 
killing,  whether  by  {tabbing,  firangling,  or  {hooting, 
can  either  extenuate  or  enhance  the  guilt;  unlefs  where, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  poi  Toning,  it  carries  with  it  internal 
evidence  of  cool  and  deliberate  malice.  But  the  be- 
Bladjf.  nignity  of  the  law  hath  conftrued  the  ftatute  fo  favour- 
Comn.tnt.  ably  in  behalf  of  the  fubjedt,  and  fo  ftridUy  when  againft 
vol.  iv.  him,  that  the  offence  of  {tabbing  now  Itands  almoft  upon 
P-  the  fame  footing  as  it  did  at  the  common  law.  Thus, 

(not  to  repeat  the  cafes  mentioned  under  Mans  laugh- 
ter,  of  (tabbing  an  adulterefs,  &c.  which  are  barely 
Riandaughter,  as  at  common  law),  in  the  conftruftion 
of  this  ftatute  it  hath  been  doubted,  whether,  if  the  de- 
ceafed  had  {truck  at  all  before  the  mortal  blow  given, 
this  does  not  take  it  out  of  the  ftatute,  tho’  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  quarrel  the  ftabber  had  given  the  firlt  blow  ;  and 
it  feems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  this  is  not  within 
the  ftatute.  Alfo  it  hath  been  refolvcd,  that  the  kil¬ 
ling  a  man,  by  throwing  a  hammer  or  other  weapon,  is 
not  within  the  ftatute ;  and  whether  a  {hot  with  a  piftol 
be  fo  or  not  is  doubted.  But  if  the  party  {lain  had  a 
cudgel  in  his  hand,  or  had  thrown  a  pot  or  a  bottle,  or 
difeharged  a  piilol  at  the  party  {tabbing,  this  is  a  fuffi. 
cient  reafoii  for  having  a  weapon  drawn  on  his  fide  with¬ 
in  the  words  of  the  ftatute. 

STACHYS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  didynamia ,  and  order  of  gymnofpermia ; 
and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the  42d  or¬ 
der,  Vertic'dlata .  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  arch¬ 
ed  ;  the  lower  lip  reflexed,  and  the  larger  intermediate 
lacinia  is  marginated.  The  ftamina,  after  fhedding  the 
farina,  are  bent  towards  the  Tides.  There  are  1 7  fpe- 
cies,  the  fylvatica,  paluftris,  alpina,  germanica,  lanata, 
cretica,  glutinofa,  orientalis,  palseftina,  maiitima,  ssthio- 
pica,  hirta,  canarienfis,  re&a,  annua,  and  arvenfis.  Four 
only  are  natives  of  Britain. 

I.  Sylvatica ,  hedge-nettle.  The  plant  is  hairy  all 
over,  ere&,  a  yard  high,  and  branched  ;  the  hairs  are 
jointed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  red  colour,  fix  or 
eight  in  a  whirl,  which  terminates  in  a  long  fpike  defti- 
tute  of  leaves.  The  leaves  are  heart-fhaped,  and  grow 
on  footftalks.  The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell. 
It  grows  commonly  in  woods  and  fhady  places,  and 
flowers  in  July  or  Auguft.  2.  Paluftris ,  clown’s  all¬ 
heal.  The  roots  are  white  and  tuberous.  The  ftalk 
is  branched  at  the  bottom,  and  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  red  or  purple,  from  fix  to  ten  in  a  whirl, 
ending  in  a  long  fpike.  The  leaves  are  fefiile,  narrow, 
pointed,  and  in  part  furrounding  the  item.  This  plant 
has  a  fetid  fmell  and  bitter  tafte,  and  is  reckoned  a  good 
vulnerary.  It  grows  on  the  Tides  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
in  low  moift  grounds,  and  fometimes  in  corn-fields. 
3.  Germanica ,  bale  hore-hound.  The  ftem  is  downy, 
and  about  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  white,  downy, 
wrinkled,  and  indented.  The  flowers  are  white,  pur- 
plifh  within,  and  grow  in  multiflorous  whirls.  It  grows 
in  England.  4.  sirvenjls,  corn-ftachys,  petty  iron- 
wort,  or  all-heal.  The  {talk  is  10  or  12  inches  high, 
fquare,  branched,  and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped,  obtufe,  bluntly  ferrated,  and  lefs  hairy.  The 
calyx  is  hairy  and  fefiile,  and  deeply  divided  into  five 
^cute  dents  of  equal  length.  The  flowers  are  flefh-co- 


loured,  and  grow  from  three  to  fix  in  a  whirl.  The  Stadium, 
lower  lip  is  tiifid  ;  the  middle  fegment  {potted  with  red,  Stadthold. 
but  not  emarginated  according  to  the  chara&er  of  the  er’ 
genus.  It  is  frequent  in  corn-fields,  and  grows  from 
June  to  Auguft. 

STADIUM,  an  ancient  Greek  long  meafure,  con¬ 
taining  125  geometrical  paces,  or  625  Roman  feet,  cor- 
refponding  to  our  furlong.  The  word  is  faid  to  be 
formed  from  the  Greek  word  r«cn>-  “a  ftation,”  or 
u  to  ftand,”  becaufe  it  is  reported  that  Hercules  having 
run  a  ftadium  at  one  breath,  flood  ftill  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  Greeks  ufually  meafured  diftances  by  ftadia,  which 
they  called  r*aJW,cc0f.  Stadium  alfo  fignilied  the 
courfe  on  which  their  races  were  run. 

STADTFIOLDER,  the  principal  magiftrate  or 
governor  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  This  office 
is  now  aboliftied  by  the  republican  influence  of  Fiance  ; 
but  as  the  prince  of  Orange  is  in  alliance  with  this 
country,  our  readers  will  probably  not  be  ill  pleafed  with 
a  fliort  account  of  his  feveral  powers  and  claims.  To 
render  that  account  the  more  intelligible,  we  {hall  trace 
the  office  of  Stadtholder  from  its  origin. 

The  Seven  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  were 
long  governed  by  princes  inverted  with  the  fovereignty, 
though  limited  in  their  powers,  and  under  various 
titles  ;  as  Counts  of  Holland ',  Duhes  of  Guelder ,  Bijhop  of 
Utrecht,  &c.  When  thefe  countries  fell  to  the  princes 
of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  and  afterwards  to  thofe  of 
Auftria,  who  had  many  other  dominions,  the  abfence 
of  the  fovereign  was  fupplied  by  a  ftadtholder  or  gover¬ 
nor,  veiled  with  very  ample  powers.  Thefe  ftadthol- 
ders  or  lieutenants  had  the  adminiftration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  prefided  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  whofe  jurif- 
didlion  was  not  at  that  time  confined  merely  to  the  trial 
of  caufes,  but  extended  to  affairs  of  ftate.  The  ftadt- 
holders  fwore  allegiance  to  the  princes  at  their  inaugu¬ 
ration,  jointly  with  the  ftates  of  the  provinces  they  go¬ 
verned.  They  likewife  took  an  oath  to  the  ftates,  by 
which  they  promifed  to  maintain  their  fundamental  laws 
and  privileges. 

It  was  upon  'this  footing  that  William  the  Firft, 
prince  of  Orange,  was  made  governor  and  lieutenant- 
general  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht,  by  Philip 
the  Second,  upon  his  leaving  the  Low  Countries  to  go 
into  Spain.  The  troubles  beginning  foon  after,  this 
prince  found  means  to  bring  about  an  union,  in  1576, 
between  Holland  and  Zealand  ;  the  ftates  of  which  two 
provinces  put  into  his  hands,  as  far  as  was  in  their  pow¬ 
er,  the  fovereign  authority  (for  fo  long  time  as  they 
fhould  remain  in  war  and  under  aims),  upon  the  fame 
footing  as  Holland  had  intruded  him  with  in  the  year 
before.  In  1581  the  fame  authority  was  again  renew¬ 
ed  to  him  by  Holland,  as  it  w^as  foon  after  by  Zealand 
likewife  ;  and  in  1584,  being  already  ele&ed  count  of 
Holland,  upon  certain  conditions  he  would  have  been 
formally  invefted  with  the  fovereignty,  had  not  a 
wretch,  hired  and  employed  by  the  court  of  Spain,  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  a  horrid  affafiination. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  inftruments  by  which  the 
ftates  in  1581  conferred  the  fovereign  authority  upon 
priuce  William  the  Firft,  we  find  thefe  remarkable 
words,  which  are  there  fet  down  as  fundamental  rules  : 

“  That  all  republics  and  communities  ought  to  pre- 
ferve,  maintain,  and  fortify  themfelves  by  unanimity  ; 
which  being  impoffible  to  be  keptrnp  always  among  fo 
6  many 
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to  the  money  which  purchafes,  and  to  the  materials, 
tools,  and  maintenance,  which  are  purchafed  with  it  ; 
but  only  to  one  or  other  of  thofe  two  values,  and  to 
the  latter  more  propeily  than  to  the  former. 

“  When  paper  is  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  gold  and 
filver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  materials,  tool?,  and 
maintenance,  which  the  whole  circulating  capital  can 
fupply,  may  be  increafed  by  the  whole  value  of  gold 
and  filver  which  ufed  to  be  employed  in  puichaung 
them.  The  whole  value  of  the  great  wheel  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  attribution  is  added  to  the  goods  which  are 
circulated  and  diftributed  by  means  of  it.  1  he  opera¬ 
tion,  in  forne  meafure,  refembles  that  of  the  undertaker 
of  fome  great  work,  who,  in  confequence  of  fome  im¬ 
provement  in  mechanics,  takes  down  his  old  machi¬ 
nery,  and  adds  the  difference  between  its  price  and 
that  of  the  new  to  his  circulating  capital,  to  the  fund 
from  which  he  furnifhes  materials  and  wages  to  Ins 
workmen. 

“  What  the  proportion  is  which  the  circulating  mo¬ 
ney  of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  the  an¬ 
nual  produce  circulated  by  means  of  it,  it  is  perhaps 
impoffible  to  determine.  It  has  been  computed  by 
different  authors  at  a  fifth,  at  a  tenth,  at  a  twentiet  , 
and  at  a  thirtieth  part  of  that  value  But  how  fmall 
foever  the  proportion  which  the  circulating  money  may 
bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  annuil  produce,  as  but 
a  part,  and  frequently  but  a  fmall  part,  of  that  pro¬ 
duce,  is  ever  defined  for  the  maintenance  of  induftry, 
it  mu  ft  always  bear  a  very  conliderable  proportion  to 
that  part.  When,  therefore,  by  the  lubfticution  of 
paper,  the  gold  and  filver  neceffary  for  circulation  is 
reduced  to  perhaps  a  fifth  part  of  the  former  quantity, 
if  the  value  of  only  the  greater  part  of  the  other  four- 
fifths  be  added  to  the  funds  which  are  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  induftry,  it  mult  make  a  very  conlider- 
able  addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  induftry,  and 
cunfequently  to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  land 
and  labour. 

“  That  part  of  his  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged 
to  keep  by  him  unemployed,  for  anfwering  occafional 
demands,  is  fo  much  dead  (lock,  producing  nothing  ei¬ 
ther  to  him  or  to  his  country.  The  judiciona  opera¬ 
tions  of  banking  enable  him  to  make  it  active  and 
produ&ive.  The  gold  and  fiivef  money  which  circu¬ 
lates  in  any  country,  and  by  means  of  which  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  its  land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated  and 
diftributed  to  the  proper  confumers,  is,  in  the  lame 
manner  as  the  ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead, 
(lock,  it  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country,  which  produces  nothing  to  the  country,  l  he 
Judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  fubft.tuung  paper 
in  the  room  of  a  great  part  of  it,  enables  the  country 
to  make  a  great  part  of  this  dead  (lock  aAive  and 
prodtiftive.  The  gold  and  filver  money  which  circu- 
lates  in  any  country,  may  very  properly  be  compared 
to  a  highway,  which,  while  it  circulates  and  carries  to 
market  all  the  graft  and  corn  of  the  country,  produces 
itfelf  not  a  f.ngle  pile  of  either.  The  judicious  opera¬ 
tions  of  banking,  by  providing,  if  1  may  be  allowed  fo 
violent  a  metaphor,  a  fort  of  waggon-way  through  the 
air,  enable  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were,  a  great 
part  of  its  highways  into  good  paftures  and  corn¬ 
fields,  and  thereby  to  increafe  very  confiderai.ly  the  an¬ 
nual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour.  The  commerce 
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and  induftry  of  the  country,  however,  it  muft  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  though  they  may  be  fomewhat  augment¬ 
ed,  cannot  be  altogether  fo  fecurt,  when  they  are  thus, 
as  it  were,  fuipended  upon  the  Dmdalian  wings  of  pa*  - 
per-money,  as  when  they  travel  about  upon  the  folid 
ground  of  gold  and  filver. 

14  The  whole  paper-money  of  every  kind  wh  ch  can 
ealily  circulate  in  any  country,  never  can  exceed  the 
value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  which  it  fupphes  the 
place,  or  which  (the  commerce  bemg  fuppofed  the 
lame)  would  circulate  there  if  there  was  no  paper-mo¬ 
ney.  If  twenty-fhilHng  notes,  for  example,  are  the 
lowed  paper-money  current  in  Scotland,  the  whole  ot 
that  currency,  which  can  ealily  circulate  there,  cannot 
exceed  the  lum  of  gold  and  lilver  which  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  for  tranla&ing  the  annual  exchanges  of  twenty 
(hillings  value  and  upwards,  uiually  tranialted  within 
that  country.  Should  the  circulating  paper. at  any 
time  exceed  that  fum,  as  the  txcefs  could  neither  be 
fent  abroad,  nor  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  it  mull  immediately  lcturn  upon  the  banks  to 
be  exchanged  for  gold  and  filver.  Many  people  would 
immediately  perceive  that  they  had  more  of  this  paper 
than  was  neceffary  for  transacting  their  bufinefs  at 
home,  and  as  they  could  not  fend  it  abroad,  they  would 
immediately  demand  payment  of  it  from  the  banks. 
When  this  fuperfluous  paper  was  converted  into  gold 
and  filver,  they  could  ealily  find  a  ufe  for  it  by  fend¬ 
ing  it  abroad  ;  but  they  could  find  none  while  it  re¬ 
mained  in  the  fhape  of  paper.  There  would  immedi¬ 
ately,  therefore,  be  a  run  upon  the  banks  to  the  whole 
extent  of  this  fuperfluous  paper,  and  if  they  (bowed  any 
difficulty  or  backwardneis  ^  in  payment,  to  a  much 
greater  extent;  the  alarm  which  this  would  occa- 
fion  neceffanly  increafing  the  run.”  See  Bank  and 
Trade. 

Paper  Office,  an  office  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall, 
in  which  ail  the  public  writings,  matters  of  Hate  and 
council,  proclamations,  letters,  intelligences,  negocia- 
tions  abroad,  and  generally  all  difpatches  that  pals 
through  the  offices  of  the  fecretaries  bf  ftate,  are  lod¬ 
ged,  by  way  of  library. 

PAPIER  mache,  This  is  a  fubftance  made  of 
cutting3  of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  in  water, 
and  beaten  in  a  mortar,  till  they  are  reduced  into  a 
kind  of  pafte,  and  then  boiled  with  a  folution  of  gum 
arabic  or  of  fize,  to  give  tenacity  to  the  pafte,  which 
is  afterwards  formed  into  different  toys,.  &c.  by  pref- 
fing  it  into  oiled  moulds.  When  dry,  it  is  done  over 
with  a  mixture  of  fize  and  lamp  black,  and  afterwards 
varnilhed.  The  black  varnilh  for  thefe  toys,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Lewis,  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Some  colo¬ 
phony,  or  turpentine  boiled  down  till  it  becomes  black 
and  friable,  is  melted  in  a  glazed  earthen  vtflel,  and 
thrice  as  much  amber  in  line  powder  fprinkled  in  by 
degrees,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fpirit  or  oil  of 
turpentine  now  and  then  :  when  the  amber  is  melted, 
fprinkle  in  the  fame  quantity  of  farcocolla,  continu¬ 
ing  to  ftir  them,  and  to  add  more  fpirit  ot  turpentine, 
till  the  whole  becomes  fluid  ;  then  ftrain  out  the  clear 
through  a  coarfc  hair-bag,  preffing  it  gently  between 
hot  boards.  This  varnilh,  mixed  with  ivory -black  in 
fine  powder,  is  applied,  in  a  hot  room,  on  the  dried 
paper-pafte  ;  which  is  then  fee  in  a  gently  heated 
oven,  next  day  in  a  hotter  oven,  and  the  third  day  in 
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TVphlngo-  a  very  hot  one,  and  let  (hand  each  time  till  the  oven 
grows  cold.  The  palle  thus  varnifhed  is  hard,  durable, 
v  .  g  lofty,  and  hears  liquors  hot  or  cold. 

PAPHLAGONIA  (anc.  geog. ),  a  country  of  the 
Hither  Afia,  beginning  at  Parthenius,  a  river  of 
Bithynia,  on  the  weft,  and  extending  in  length  to  the 
Hdys  eailward,  with  the  Euxine  to  the  north,  and 
Galatia  to  the  fouth.  Pliny  enlarges  the  limitson  the 
weft  fide  to  the  river  BilBi,  on  this  fide  the  Parthenius, 
Jt  is  called  Pyhemenia  by  forre  (Pliny).  Paphlagones , 
the  people,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  therefore  of  no 
fmall  antiquity.  A  fuperftitious  and  filly  people  (Lu¬ 
cian)  ;  a  brave  people  (Homer)  ;  taking  their  name 
from  Phaleg  (Bocchart). 

PAPHOS  (anc.  geog.),  two  adjoining  iftands  on 
the  weft  fide  of  the  iftand  of  Cyprus  ;  the  one  called 
Hal#  Paphos  (Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Pliny)  ;  the  other  Nea 
Paphos  ;  and  when  mentioned  without  an  adjun&, 
t ti ia  latter  is  always'  undcrftood,  Both  dedicated  to 
Venus,  and  left  undiftinguifhed  by  the  poets  (Virgil, 
Horace).  Hence  Venus  is  fur*-amed  Paphia ,  Paphit , 
the  people,  (Coins,  Stephanus).  It  was  reftored  by 
Augnftus,  after  a  fhock  of  an  earthquake,  and  called 
Jlug  ujla  (Dio). 

The  Abbe  Mariti,  in  his  Travels  through  Cyprus, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  iftand  of  Paphos.  “  It 
is  fituated  (fays  he)  on  the  fouthern  fide  :  it  contained 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Venus;  which,  together  with 
the  city,  was  deflrcyed  by  an  earthquake,  fo  that  the 
Baft  veftige  of  it  is  not  now  to  be  feen.  A  lake  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  even  in  fummer  overflows  with 
ftagnant  and  corrupted  water,  renders  the  air  in  feme 
degree  unwholtfome.  On  the  weftern  coaft  is  the  new 
Paphos,  called  by  fome  of  the  modern  geographers 
Baffbs  ;  a  name  which  is  unknown  in  the  iftind  of  Cy¬ 
prus.  That  we  may  not  pofitively  afcribe  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  every  thing  that  hiftory  tells  us  of  Paphos  in  ge¬ 
neral,  it  may  not  be  here  improper  to  mention  that  it 
has  been  feveral  times  deftroyed.  This  city  had  a 
port,  where  veftels  trading  upon  that  coaft  ftill  caft 
anchor  :  but  this  happens  only  in  fummer  ;  for, 
being  expofcd  to  every  wind,  it  is  extremely  dange¬ 
rous.  The  bottom  of  it  is  full  of  fharp  rocks  ;  which 
fometimes  deflroy  the  cables  fo  much,  that  mariners 
are  obliged  to  keep  them  afloat  on  the  furface  of  the 
water,  by  means  of  empty  calks  fixed  to  them  at  cer¬ 
tain  diftances.  In  the  neighbourhood  theie  are  two 
caftles  ;  one  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  the  other 
on  the  fummit  of  a  little  hill :  but  the  latter  is  at 
prefent  in  ruins.  The  government  of  Paphos  confifts 
of  a  digdaban  or  commiiTary ;  a  cadi;  and  an  aga,  who 
prefides  over  the  cullomhoufe.  Of  all  the  Chriftian 
edifices,  there  is  none  remaining  but  the  church  of 
St  George,  in  which  fervice  is  performed  by  the 
Greek  minifters.  The  prodn&ions  of  this  part  of  the 
iftand,  which  are  all  of  an  excellent  quality,  are  filk,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  other  kinds  of  grain.  To.  difeover  the  origin 
of  the  old  and  new  Paphos,  would  be  carrying  light 
into  the  midit  of  the  thick  eft:  darknefs.  When  we 
have  added  conje&nre  to  conje&ure,  we  are  ftill  in  the 
lame  fituation.  Ab  this  is  an  attempt  fuperior  to  my 
abilities,  I  fhall  leave  it  to  the  divining,  though  un¬ 
certain,  knowledge  of  our  antiquaries.  I  muft,  how¬ 
ever  j  obferve,  that  there  was  here  formerly  a  temple  de¬ 
dicated  to  Venu?,  which  was  entirely  deftroyed  by  an 


earthquake.  In  this  iftand  St  Paul  by  his  eloquence 
converted  Sergius,  a  Roman  proconful.  He  here  like- 
wife  conferred  the  deaconfhip  on  his  difciple  and  col-  v 
league  Titus,  who  foon  after  fuffered  martyrdom. 
Paphos  was  an  epifcopal  city  in  the  time  of  the  Ln- 
fignans  ;  and  it  is  ftill  the  feat  of  a  bifhop,  who  is  a 
fuffragan  to  the  archbifnop  of  Nicofia.  On  the  weft¬ 
ern  fide  of  the  iftand  there  are  a  great  number  of  fcat- 
tered  villages;  but  they  are  not  worthy  of  notice, 
being  either  abandoned  or  in  ruins.” 

Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  place  many  filver  medals  of  excellent  workmanfhip 
are  dug  up  ;  they  are,  however,  but  of  little  eftimation 
among  the  antiquarians,  being  chiefly  of  towns  of  the 
fize  of  thofe  found  at  Crete  and  Rhodes,  and  in  all  the 
iftands  of  the  Archipelago.  There  are  fome  excellent 
Greek  Intaglios  ;  generally  upon  better  ftones  than 
ufual  in  the  iftands.  This  illuftrious  traveller  informs  us, 
that  he  has  feeu  fome  heads  of  Jupiter,  remarkable  for 
bufhy  hair  and  a  beard,  which  were  of  excellent  work- 
manfhip,  and  worthy  of  any  price.  All  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  iftand  are  fubjebl  to  fever3,  but  efpecially  thole 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paphos.  The  fame  traveller 
obferves,  that  Cyprus  was  very  long  undifeovered  ; 
for  though  fhips  had  been  failingon  the  Mediterranean 
1700  years  before  Chrift,  and  though  the  ift  ind  is  only 
a  day’s  failing  from  the  continent  of  Afia  on  the  north 
and  eaft,  and  little  more  from  that  of  Africa  on  the 


Papho* 

il 

Papilio. 


fouth,  it  was  not  known  at  the  building  of  Tyre,  a 
little  before  the  Trojan  war,  that  is,  500  years  after 
the  neighbouring  feas  had  been  navigated,  it  was  co¬ 
vered  with  wood  at  its  firft  difeovery  ;  and  our  author  ia 
of  opinion,  that  itwasnotweli  known  even  at  the  time 
of  building  of  Solomon’s  temple;  hecaufe  we  do  not  find 
that  Hiram  kingofTyre,  though  juft  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  ever  had  recourfe  to  it  for  wood  :  though  the 
carriage  would  undoubtedly  have  been  eaficr  from 
thence,  than  to  have  brought  it  down  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Lebanon.  Eratofthencs  informs  us,  that  in 
ancient  times  the  iftand  wa 3  fo  overgrown  with  wood, 
that  it  could  not  be  tilled  ;  fo  that  they  firft  cut  down- 
the  timber  to  be  ufed  in  the  furnaces  for  melting  filver 
and  copper;  that  after  this  they  built  fleets  with  it  : 
but  finding  even  this  infufficiert,  they  gave  liberty  to 
all  ftrangers  to  cut  it  down  for  whatever  purpofe  they, 
pleafec’;  and  not  only  fo,  but  they  gave  them  after¬ 
wards  the  property  of  the  ground  they  had  cleared. 
Matters  are  now  quite  altered  ;  and  the  want  of  wood 
is  a  principal  complaint  in  melt  parts  of  the  iftand. 
About  Acamas,  however,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  iftand, 
the  wood  is  ftill  thick  and  impervious,  inhabited  By 
large  flags  and  wild  boars  of  a  monftrous  fize.  Mr 
Bruce  was  informed,  that  a  live  elephant  had  late-y 
been  feen  there,  but  gave  no  credit  to  the  account. 

PAPIAS,  bifhop  of  Hieropolis,  a  city  of  Phrygia, 
was  the  difciple  of  St  John  the  Evangelifl,  and  the 
companion  of  Polycarp,  as  St  Jerome  obferves,  and 
not  of  John  the  Ancient,  as  fome  other  authors  have 
maintained.  He  compofed  a  work  in  five  books, 
in  titled  ‘  Expoftions  of  the  Dfcourfes  of  our  Lord ,  of 
which  there  are  only  foine  fragments  now  remaining. 
He  it  was  who  introduced  the  opinion  of  the  Mille- 
narians. 


PAPILIO,  the  Butterfly,  in  zoology";  a  genua 
of  infers  belonging  to  the  order  of  lepidoptera.  It 
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u»y Length  of  the  cave  from  the  rock  without, 
From  the  pitch  of  the  arch, 


Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth, 

At  the  farther  end, 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth, 

At  the  end. 

Height  of  an  outfide  pillar, 

Of  one  at  the  north-weft  corner, 

Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth, 

At  the  bottom, 

“  The  cave  runs  into  the  rock  in  the  dire&ion  of 
north  eafl  by  eaft  by  the  compafs. 

“  Proceeding  farther  to  the  north-weft,  you  meet  with 
the  higheft  ranges  of  pillars  ;  the  magnificent  appear¬ 
ance  of  which  is  paft  all  defeription.  Here  they  are 
bare  to  their  very  bafis,  and  the  llratum  below  them  13 
alfo  vifible :  in  a  fhort  time,  it  rifes  many  feet  above 
the  water,  and  gives  an  opportunity  of  examining  its 
quality.  Its  furface  is  rough,  and  has  often  large  lumps 
ot  (tone  flicking  in  it  as  if  half  immerfed  :  itfelf,  when 
broken,  is  compofed  of  a  thoufand  heterogeneous  parts, 
which  together  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
lava  :  and  the  more  fo,  as  many  of  the  lumps  appear 
to  be  of  the  very  fame  ftone  of  which  the  pillar's  are 
formed.  This  whole  flratum  lies  in  an  inclined  por¬ 
tion,  dipping  gradually  towards  the  fouth-eaft.  As 
hereabouts  is  the  fituation  of  the  higheft  pillars,  I 
/hall  mention  my  measurements  of  them,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftrata  in  this  place,  premifing,  that  the  mea- 
iurements  were  made  with  a  line,  held  in  the  hand  of 
a  perfon  who  flood  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  reaching 
to  the  bottom  ;  to  the  lower  end  of  which  was  tied  a 
white  mark,  which  was  obferved  by  one  who  flaid  be¬ 
low  for  the  purpofe  :  when  this  mark  was  fet  off  from 
the  water*  the  perfon  below  noted  it  dowtg  and  made 
lignal  to  him  above,  who  made  then  a  mark  in  his 
rope  :  whenever  this  maik  paffed  a  notable  place,  the 
fame  fignal  was  made,  and  the  name  of  the  place  no¬ 
ted  down  as  before  :  the  line  being  all  hauled  up,  and 
the  diftances  between  the  marks  meafured  and  noted 
down,  gave,  when  compared  with  the  book  kept  be¬ 
low,  the  diftances,  as  for  inflance  in  the  cave  : 

“  N°  I .  in  the  book  below,  was  called  from  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  foot  of  the  firft  pillar  in  the  book  above  ; 
si0  i.  gave  36  feet  8  inches,  the  higheft:  of  that  afeent, 
which  was  compofed  of  broken  pillars. 

“  1.  Pillar  at  the  welt  corner  of  Fingal’s  cave. 

Feet. 

$  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar, 

2  Height  of  the  pillar, 

3  Stratum  above  the  pillar, 

“  N°  2,  FingaPs  cave. 

1  From  the  water  to  the  foot  of  the  pillar, 
a  Height  the  pillar, 

3  From  the  top  of  the  pillar  to  the  top  of  the 

arch, 

4  Thicknefs  of  the  flratum  above, 

By  adding  together  the  three  firft  meafurements, 

*  we  got  the  height  of  the  arch  from  the  wa¬ 
ter,  - 

N°  3.  Corner  pillar  to  the  weft  ward  of 
FiugaPs  cave. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar  of  lava-like  matter, 

Length  of  pillar, 
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Stratum  above  the  pillar 

“  N°  4.  Another  pillar  to  the  weft  ward. 
Stratum  below  the  pillar, 

Height  of  the  pillar, 

Stratum  above,  - 

“  N°  5.  Another  pillar  farther  to  the  weft- 
ward. 

Stratum  below  the  pillar* 

Height  of  the  pillar, 

Stratum  above,  - 


Feet. 
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“  The  ftratum  above  the  pillars,  which  is  here  men¬ 
tioned,  is  uniformly  the  fame,  confiding  of  numberlefs 
fmail  pillars,  bending  and  inclining  in  all  directions, 
fometiines  fo  irregularly  that  the  flones  can  only  be  faid 
to  have  an  inclination  to  affume  a  columnar  form  ;  in 
others  more  regular,  but  never  breaking  into  or  diflurb- 
ing  the  flratum  of  large  pillars,  whofe  tops  everywhere 
keep  an  uniform  and  regular  line. 

“  Proceeding  now  along  the  fhore  round  the  north 
end  of  the  ifland,  you  arrive  at  Oua  tin  fcarve>  or  the 
Corvorant’s  Cave.  Here  the  flratum  under  the  pillais 
is  lifted  up  very  high  ;  the  pillars  above  it  are  confider-- 
ably  lefs  than  tliofe  at  the  north  weft  end  of  the  ifland, 
but  ft  ill  very  confiderable.  Beyond  is  a  bay,  which 
cuts  deep  into  the  ifland,  rendering  it  in  that  place  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over.  On  the  Tides  of 
this  bay,  efpecially  beyond  a  little  valley,  which  almoft 
cuts  the  ifland  into  two,  are  two  ftages  of  pillars,  but 
imall ;  however,  having  a  ftratum  between  them  exaClly- 
the  fame  as  that  above  them,  formed  of  innumerable 
little  pillars,  fhaken  out  of  their  places,  and  leaning  in 
all  directions. 

“  Having  paffed  this  bay,  the  pillars  totally  ceafe;  the 
rock  is  of  a  dark  brown  ftone,  and  no  figns  of  regularity 
occur  till  you  have  paffec/  round  the  foutli-eafl  end  of 
the  ifland  (a  fpsce  almoft  as  large  as  that  occupied  bv 
the  pillars),  which  you  meet  again  on  the  weft  fide,  be¬ 
ginning  to  form  thcmfelves  irregularly,  as  if  the  ftratum 
had  an  inclination  to  that  form,  and.foon  arrive  at  the 
bending  pillars  where  I  began. 

“  The  ftone  of  which  the  pillars  are  formed,  is  a 
coarfe  kind  of  bafaltes,  vciy  much  refembliug  tlie'GianPs 
Caufeway  in  Ireland,  though  none  of  them  are  near  fo 
neat  as  the  fpecimens  of  the  latter  which  I  have  feen  at 
the  Britifn  Mufeum;  owing  chiefly  to  the  colour,  which 
in  ours  is  a  dirty  brown,  in  the  Infh  a  fine  black  ;  in¬ 
deed  the  whole  produ&ion  feems  very  much  to  refemble 
the  Giant’s  Caufeway.” 

STAFFORD,  the  county  town  of  Stafford  (hire, 
in  W.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  o.  It  (lands  on  the 
river  Sow,  has  two  pari ftv-chti relies,  a  fine  fquare  mar* 
ket-place,  and  a  ftouriihing  cloth  manufa&ure.  It  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  is  135  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don. 

STAFFORDSHIRE,  a  county  ofEngland,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  fonth  by  Worcefterfhire,  by  Cheshire  and  Der¬ 
by  (hire  on  the  north,  by  Warwickfhire  and  Derbyfhire 
on  the  eaft,  and  Sliroplhire  and  Chefhire  on  the  well. 
The  length  is  reckoned  62  miles,  the  breadth  33, 
and  the  circumference  180.  It  contains  5  hundreds, 
150  pari  flies,  810,000  acres,  and  18  market  towns. 
The  air,  except  in  tliofe  parts  that  are  called  the 
Moorlands  and  Woodlands,  and  about  the  mines,  is 
good,  efpecially  upon  the  hills,  where  it  is  accounted 
4  Y  very 
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very  fine.  The  foil  in  the  northern  mountainous  parts  feenes,  and  anfweriug  to  the  profeenium  or  pulpitum  of  Staggers 
is  not  fertile;  but  4  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  wa-  the  ancients.  See  Playhouse  and  Theatre*  If  ! 

tered  by  the  Trent,  the  third  river  in  England,  it  is  STAGGERS.  See  Farriery,  §  xiii.  Stalagmite 

both  fruitful  and  pleafant,  being  a  mixture  of  arable  and  STAHL  (George  Emdl),  an  eminent  German  che- 

meadow  grounds.  ^  In  the  fonth,  it  abounds  not  only  mift,  was  born  in  Franconia  in  1660,  and  chofen  pro- 
with  corn,  but  with  mines  of  iron  and  pits  of  coal,  feflor  of  medicine  at  Hall,  when  a  univerfity  was  found- 
The  principal  rivers  of  this  county,  befides  the  Trent,  ed  in  that  city  in  1694.  The  excellency  of  his  le&ures 
which  runs  almoft  thro’  the  middle  of  it,  and  abounds  while  he  filled  that  chair,  the  importance  of  his  various 
with  falmon,  are  the  Dcve  and  Tame,  both  of  which  publications,  and  his  extenfive  pra&ice,  foon  raifed  his 
are  well  ttored  withfifh.  In  this  county  are  alfo  a  great  reputation  to  a  very  great  height.  He  received  an  in- 
many  lakes,  or  meres  and  pools,  as  they  are  called;  vitation  to  Berlin  in  17 1 6,  which  having  accepted,  he 
which,  having  flreams  either  running  into  them  or  from  was  made  counfellor  of  (late  and  phyfician  to  the 
them,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  of  any  great  prejudice  king.  He  died  in  1734,  in  the  7  ^th  year  of  his 
to  the  air  ;  they  yield  plenty  of  fifh.  In  divers  parts  of  age.  Stahl  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  greateft  men 
the  county  are  medicinal  waters,  impregnated  with  diS  of  which  the  annals  of  medicine  can  boaft  ;  his  name 
ferent  forts  of  minerals,  and  confequently  of  different  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new  *and  more  illuf- 
qualities  and  virtues  ;  as  thofe  at  Hints  and  Brefsford-  trious  era  in  chemiftry.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
houfe,  which  are  mixed  with  bitumen  ;  thofe  at  In-  dodlrine  of  phlogiflon,  which,  though  now  complete- 
geflre,  Oodfalwood,  and  Willough-bridge  park,  which  ly  overturned  by  the  difeoveries  of  Lavoifier  an^l 
are  fulphureous.  Of  the  falir.e  kind  are  the  Brine-pits  others,  was  not  without  its  life  ;  as  it  ferved  to  com-  < 

at  Chertley,  Epfom,  Penfnet-clofe,  of  which  very  good  bine  the  fcattered  fragments  of  former  chemifls  into  a  * 
fait  is  made.  There  is  a  well  at  NewcaAle-under-Line  fyflem,  and  as  it  gave  rife  to  more  accurate  experiments 
that  is  faid  to  cure  the  king’s  evil;  another  called  Elder -  and  a  more  fcientific  view  of  the  fubje6l}  to  which  ma- 
nnell  near  Blemhill,  faid  to  be  good  for  fore  eyes  ;  and  ny  of  the  fubfequent  difeoveries  were  owing.  Tins 
a  third  called  the  Spa,  near  Wolverhampton.  theory  maintained  its  ground  for  more  than  half  a  cen~ 

Great  Hocks  of  fheep  are  bred  in  this  county,  efpc-  tury,  and  was  received  and  fupported  by  fome  of  the 
ciallv  in  the  moorlands,  or  mountains  of  the  northern  moil  eminent  men  which  Europe  has  produced;  a  fuffh 
part  of  it ;  but  the  wool  is  faid  to  be  fomewhat  coarfer  cient  proof  of  the  ingenuity  and  the  abilities  of  its  an- 
than  that  of  many  other  counties.  Of  this  wool,  how-  thor.  He  was  the  author  alfo  of  Theory  of  Medicine, 
ever,  they  make  a  variety  of  manufactures,  particularly  founded  upon  the  notions  which  he  entertained  of  th? 
felts.  In  the  low  grounds  along  the  rivers  are  rich  paf-  abfolute  dominion  of  mind  over  body  ;  in  confequence 
tures  for  black  cattle  ;  and  vaft  quantities  of  butter  and  of  which,  he  affirmed,  that  every  mufcular  ? 61  ion  is  a 
cheefe  are  made.  In  the  middle  and  fouthern  parts  not  voluntary  a6t  of  the  mind,  whether  attended  with  con- 
only  grain  of  all  kinds,  but  a  great  deal  of  hemp  feioufnefs  or  not.  This  theory  he  and  his  follower® 
and  flax  are  raifed.  This  county  produces  alfo  lead,  carried  a  great  deal  too  far,  but  the  advices  at  lead 
copper,  iron  ;  marble,  alaballer,  miliftones,  limeilone  ;  which  he  gives  to  attend  to  the  Hate  of  the  mind  of  the 
coal,  fait,  and  marles  of  feveral  forts  and  colours;  brick-  patient  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  phyficians. 
earth,  fullers  earth,  and  potters- clay §9  particularly  a  fort  His  principal  works  are,  1.  Experimenta  et  Olferva-* 
ufed  in  the  glafs  manufa&ure  at  Amblecot,  and  iold  at  tiones  C  hemic  £  et  Phyfict ,  Berlin,  173  r,  8vo.  2.  Differ ~ 
feven-pence  a  bufhel  ;  tobacco- pipe- clay  ;  a  fort  of  red-  tationes  Me  die  a ,  Hall,  2  vols  4to.  Th's  is  a  collefifcion 
difh  earth  called  flip,  ufed  in  painting  divers  vefiels;  red  of  thefes,  3.  Theoria  Medica  vera,  1737,  4t0*  4 .  0- 

and  yellow  ochres;  fire-ft ones  for  hearths  of  iron  fur-  pufculum  Chymico-phyftco  modicum,  1740,  4to.  5.  A 
naces,  ovens,  &c.  ;  iron-  ft  ones  of  feveral  forts  ;  blood-  Treatife  on  Sulphur,  both  Inflammable  ar.d  Fixed,  writ- 
flones,  or  haematites,  found  in  the  brook  Tent,  whieh,  ten  in  German.  6.  Negotium  Otiofum ,  Hall,  1720,  4to. 
when  wet  a  little,  will  draw  red  lines  like  ruddle;  quar-  It  is  in  this  treatife  chiefly  that  lie  eflablifhcs  his  fyflem 
ry-ftones,  and  grind-ftones.  For  fuel  the  county  is  well  concerning  the  a&ion  of  the  foul  upon  the  body.  ’ 
fupplied  with  turf,  peat,  and  coal  of  feveral  forts,  as  7  ♦  Fundament  a  Chymica  Dogmatic#  et  Experimentalise 
eannel-coal,  peacock- coal,  and  pit-coal.  The  peacock-  Nuremberg,  *747,  3  vols  4to.  8.  A  Treatife  on  Salts,  # 
coal  is  fo  called,  becaufe,  when  turned  to  the  light,  it  written  in  German.  9.  Commentanum  in  Mttallurgiam 
difplavs  all  the  colours  of  the  peacock’s  tail  ;  but  it  is  heccheri ,  1723. 

fitter  for  the  forge  than  the  kitchen.  Of  the  pit- coal  STAINING  or  Colouring  o/“Bone,  Horn,  Mar- 
there  is  an  inexhauftible  flore  :  it  burns  into  white  ble,  Paper,  Wood,  Sc c.  See  thefc  articles, 

allies,  and  leaves  no  fuch  cinder  as  that  of  the  New-  STAIRCASE,  in  archite6lure,  an  afeent  inclofed 
cable  coal.  It  is  not  ufed  for  malting  till  it  is  charred,  between  walls,  or  a  baluftrade  confilling  of  flairs  or  fleps, 
and  in  that  flate  it  makes  admirable  winter-fuel  for  a  with  landing  places  and  rails,  ferving  to  make  a  corn- 
chamber.  ^munication  between  the  feveral  ftories  of  a  houfe.  See 

This  county  is  in  the  diocefe  of  Litchfield  and  Co-  Architecture,  n°89,  &c. 
ventry,  and  the  Oxford  circuit.  It  fends  ten  mem-  STAL ACTITJE,  in  natural  hiftory,cryflalline  fipars 

bers  to  parliament ;  namtdy,  two  for  the  county,  two  formed  into  oblong,  conical,  round,  or  irregular  bodies, 
for  the  city  of  Litchfield,  two  for  Stafford,  two  for  compofed  of  various  crufls,  and  ufually  found  hanging 
Newcaftle-under-Line,  and  two  for  Tamworth.  in  form  ofificles  from  the  roofs  of  grottoes,  See . 

STAG,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus.  STALAGMITIS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  /wo- 

St AG-Beetle.  See  Lucanus.  ncecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants  ; 

STAGE,  in  the  modern  drama,  the  place  of  a6lion  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or 
*nd  reprefentation  included  between  the  pit  and  the  der,  Tricocce*  The  calyx  is  cither  quadriphyllous.  of 

8  hexaphyllous 
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hexaphyllous  ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  four  or  of  fix  pe¬ 
tals  :  the  receptacle  is  flefhy,  and  fomewhat  fquarefha- 
ped  ;  the  filaments  about  30.  In  the  hermaphrodite 
flower  the  jlylus  is  fhort,  thick,  and  ere&  ;  the  fruit'  is 
a  berry  of  a  globular  fhape,  unilocular,  and  crowned 
with  the  Jlylus  and  Jligma  :  they  contain  three  oblong 
jointed  triangular  feeds.  Of  this  there  is  only  one  lpe- 
cies,  viz.  the  Cambogioides,  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  From  this  plant 
is  obtained  the  gutta  cambogia,  or  gum  gamboge  of  the 
{hops.  See  Gamboge. 

Till  very  lately  botanifts  were  at  a  lofs  for  the  true 
nature  of  the  plant  which  yields  this  gum.  Koenig,  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  an  excellent  botanift,  travelled 
over  a  great  part  'of  India,  and  collected  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  new  plants,  and  among  the  reft  the  ftalagmitis. 
Thefe  he  bequeathed  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  president  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

STALE,  among  fportfmen,  a  living  fowl  put  in  a 
place  to  allure  ad  bring  otheis  where  they  may  be  ta¬ 
ken.  For  want  of  thefe,  a  bird  (hot,  his  entrails  taken 
out,  and  dried  in  an  oven  in  his  feathers,  with  a  (tick 
thruft  through  to  keep  it  in  a  convenient  pofture,  may 
ferve  as  well  as  a  live  one. 

Stale  is  alfo  a  name  for  the  urine  of  cattle. 

,  Animated  STALK.  This  remarkable  animal  was 
found  by  Mr  Ives  at  Cnddalorc  :  and  he  mentions 
feveral  kinds  of  it  ;  fomc  appearing  like  dry  draws  tied 
together,  others  like  grafs ;  fomc  have  bodies  much  lar¬ 
ger  than  others,  with  the  addition  of  two  fcaly  imper¬ 
fect  wings  ;  their  neck  is  no  bigger  than  a  pin,  but 
twice  as  long  as  their  bodies  ;  their  heads  are  like  thofe 
of  an  hare  and  their  eyes  vertical  and  very  bride.  They 
live  upon  dies,  and  catch  thefe  infects  very  dexteronfly 
with  the  two  fore-feet,  which  they  keep  doubled  up  in 
three  parts  clofe  to  their  head,  and  dart  out  very  quick 
on  the  approach  of  their  prey;  and  when  they  have  caught 
it,  they  eat  it  very  voracionfly,  holding  it  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  fqnirrel  does  its  food.  On  the  outer  joints 
of  the  fore-feet  are  feveral  very  fharp  hooks  for  the  ea- 
fier  catching  and  holding  of  their  prey  ;  while,  with  the 
other  feet,  which  are  four  in  number,  they  take  hold  of 
trees  or  any  other  tiling,  the  better  to  furprife  whatever 
they  lie  in  wait  for.  They  drink  like  a  horfe,  putting 
their  mouths  into  the  water.  Their  excrements,  which 
are  very  white,  are  almoft  as  large  as  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  as  the  natives  fay,  dangerous  to  the  eyes. 

STALLION,  or  Stone-horse,  in  the  manege,  an 
horfe  defigned  for  the  covering  of  mares,  in  order  to 
propagate  the  fpecies.  See  Equus. 

STAMFORD,  an  ancient  town  of  Lincolnfiiire  in 
England ;  feated  on  the  river  Welland,  on  the  edge  of 
Northamptonffiire.  It  is  a  large  handfome  place,  con¬ 
taining  fix  parifti-cliurches,  feveral  good  ftreets,  and  fine 
buildings.  It  had  formerly  a  college,  the  ftudents  of 
which  removed  to  Biazen-Nofe  college  in  Oxford.  It 
has  no  confiderable  manufa&ories,  but  deals  chiefly  in 
malt.  W.  Long.  0.  31.  N.  Lat.  52.  42. 

STAMINA,  in  botany,  are  thofe  upright  filaments 
which,  on  opening  a  flower,  we  find  within  the  corolla 
fnrrounding  the  piftillum.  According  to  Linnaeus,  they 
are  the  male  organs  of  generation,  whofe  office  it  is  to 
prepare  the  pollen.  Each  ftamen  confifts  of  two  diftind 
parts,  viz.  the  filamentum  and  the  anthera. 
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Stamina,  in  the  animal  body,  are  defined  to  be  thofe  lamina 
fimpie  original  parts  which  exifted  firft  in  the  embryo  ll 
or  even  in  the  ieed ;  and  by  whofe  diftin&ion,  angmen-  Scantjar(h 
tation,  and  accretion  by  additional  juices,  the  animal 
body  at  its  utmoft  bulk  is  fnppofed  to  be  formed. 

S  FAMP-duties,  a  branch  of  the  perpetual  revenue. 

See  Revenue. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  a  tax  impofed  upon  all 
parchment  and  paper,  whereon  any  legal  proceedings  or 
private  inftruments  of  almoft  any  nature  whatfoever  are 
written  ;  and  alfo  upon  licences  for  retailing  wines,  of 
all  denominations  ;  upon  all  almanacs,  newlpapers,  ad- 
vertiiements,  cards,  dice,  Sec.  Thefe  imports  aie  verv 
vaiions  ,  being  higher  or  lower,  not  fo  much  according 
to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  as  accordingto 
the  nature  of  the  deed.  The  higheft  do  not  exceed  Smith* t 
fix  pounds  upon  every  ffieet  of  paper  or  fit  in  of  parch  -Wealth  of 
ment ;  and  thefe  high  duties  fall  chiefly  upon  giants 
from  the  crown,  and  upon  certain  law  proceedings, 
without  any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  fubjed.  There 
are  in  Great  Britain  no  duties  on  the  regiftration  of 
deeds  or  writings,  except  the  fees  of  the  officers  who 
keep  the  regiiter  ;  and  thefe  are  feldom  more  than  a 
reasonable  recompenfe  for  their  labour.  The  crown 
derives  no  revenue  from  them. 

The  (lamp-duties  conllitute  a  tax  which,  though  in 
fome  inftances  it  may  be  heavily  felt,  by  greatly  increa- 
fing  the  expence  of  all  mercantile  as  well  as  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  yet  (if  moderately  impofed)  is  of  fervice  to 
the  public  in  general,  by  authenticating  inftruments, 
and  rendering  it  much  more  difficult  than  formerly  to 
forge  deeds  of  any  (landing  ;  fince,  as  the  officers  of 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  vary  their  (lamps  frequently, 
by  marks  perceptible  to  none  but  themfelves,  a  man 
that  would  forge  a  deed  of  King  William’s  time,  mult 
know  and  be  able  to  couiuerfeit  the  ftamp  of  that  date 
alfo.  In  France  and  fome  other  countries  the  duty  is 
laid  on  the  contrad  itfelf,  not  on  the  inftnunent  in 
which  it  is  contained;  as,  with  us  too  in  England  (be- 
fides  the  (lamps  on  the  indentures),  a  tax  is  laid,  bv 
ftatute  8  Ann.  c.  9.  on  every  apprentice-fee;  of  6  d,  in 
the  pound  if  it  be  50I.  or  under,  and  is.  in  the  pound 
if  a  greater  furn  :  but  this  tends  to  draw  {he  iubjtd  in¬ 
to  a  thoufand  nice  difquiiitions  and  difputes  concerning 
the  nature  of  his  contrad,  and  whether  taxable  or  noth¬ 
in  which  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  are  fure  to  have 
the  advantage.  Our  general  method  anfwers  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  (late  as  well,  and  confults  the  eafe  of  the 
fnbjed  much  better.  The  firft  inftitution  of  the  (lamp- 
duties  was  by  ftatute  5  and  6  W.  and  M.  c.  21.  and 
they  have  fince,  in  many  inftances,  been  increafed  to 
five  times  their  original  amount. 

STANCHION,  or  Stanchions,  a  fort  of  fmall 
pillars  of  wood  or  iron  ufed  for  various  purpofes  in  a 
(hip  ;  as  to  fupport  the  decks,  the  quarter-rails,  the 
nettings,  the  awnings,  &c.  The  firft  of  thefe  are  two 
ranges  of  (mail  columns  fixed  under  the  beams,  through¬ 
out  the  (hip’s  length  between  decks  ;  one  range  being 
on  the  (larboard  and  the  oilier  on  the  larboard  fide  of 
the  hatchways.  They  are  chiefly  intended  to  fupport 
the  weight  of  the  artillery. 

STAND,  in  commerce,  a  weight  from  two  hundred 
and  an  half  to  three  hundred  of  pitch. 

STANDARD,  in  war,  a  fort  of  banner  or  flag, 

4^  2  borne 
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rd,  borne  as  a  fignal  for  the  joining  together  of  the  fevcral 
pe. 

troops  belonging  to  the  fame  body. 

Standard,  in  commerce,  the  original  of  a  weight, 
meafure,  or  coin,  committed  to  the  keeping  oF  a  ma- 
giftrate,  or  depofited  in  fome  public  place,  to  regulate, 
adjuft,  and  try  the  weights  ufed  by  particular  perfons 
in  traffic.  See  Money. 

STANHOPE  (Philip  Dormer,  earl  of  Chefterfield), 
was  born  in  1695,  and  educated  in  Trinity-hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  which  place  he  left  in  17*4,  when,  by  his  own 
account,  he  was  an  abfolute  pedant.  In  this  chara&er 
he  went  abroad,  where  a  familiarity  with  good  compa¬ 
ny  foon  convinced  him  he  was  totally  miftaken  in  al- 
mofLall  his  notions :  and  an  attentive  ftudy  of  the  air, 
manner,  and  addrefs  of  people  of  fafhion,  foon  polifhed 
a  man  whofe  predominant  defire  was  to  pleafe  ;  and 
who,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  valued  exterior  accom- 
plifhmcnts  beyond  any  other  human  acquirement. 
While  Lord  Stanhope,  he  ge  t  an  early  feat  in  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  1722,  fucceeded  to  his  father's  eftate 
and  titles.  In  1728,  and  in  1745,  he  'was  appointed 
ambaffador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  Hol¬ 
land  :  which  high  character  he  fupported  with  the 
greateft  dignity  ;  ferving  his  own  country,  and  gain¬ 
ing  the  efteem  of  the  fiates-general.  Upon  his  return 
from  Holland,  he  was  fent  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland; 
and  during  his  adminiftration  there,  gave  general  fa- 
tisfa&ion  to  all  parties.  He  left  Dublin  in  174 6,  and 
in  O&ober  fucceeded  the  earl  of  Harrington  as  fecre- 
tary  of  ftate,  in  which  pod  he  officiated  until  February 
6tli  1748.  Being  feized  with  a  deafnels  in  1751  that 
incapacitated  him  for  the  pleafures  of  fociety,  he  fiom 
that  time  led  a  private  and  retired  life,  amuling  him- 
fell  with  books  and  his  pen  ;  in  particular,  lie  engaged 
largely  as  a  volunteer  in  a  periodical  mifcellaneous  pa¬ 
per  called  The  lVor/Jy  in  which  his  contributions  have 
a  diftmguifhed  degree  of  excellence.  He  died  in  1773, 
leaving  a  chara&er  for  wit  and  abilities  that  had  few 
equals.  He  diltinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  eloquence  in 
parliament  on  many  important  occafions ;  of  which 
we  have  a  charadleriftic  indance,  of  his  own  relating. 
He  was  an  adlive  promoter  of  the  bill  for  altering  the 
dyie  ;  on  which  oecafion,  as  he  himfelf  writes  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  fon,  he  made  fo  eloquent  a  fpeech 
in  the  honfe,  that  every  one  was  pleafed,  and  faid  lie 
had  made  the  whole  very  clear  to  them  ;  “  when  (fays 
he).  God  knows,  I  had  not  even  attempted  it.  I 
could  jud  as  foon  have  talked  Celtic  or  Selavonian  to 
them,  as  adronomy  ;  and  they  would  have  underdood 
me  full  as  well.”  Lord  Macclesfield,  one  of  the 
greateft  mathematicians  in  Europe,  and  who  had  a  prin¬ 
cipal  hand  in  framing  the  bill,  fpoke  afterwards,  with 
all  the  clearnefs  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
je£t  could  didlate  ;  but  not  having  a  flow  of  word's 
equal  to  Lord  Chefterfield,  the  latter  gained  the  ap- 
plaufe  from  the  former,  to  the  equal  credit  of  the 
fpeaker  and  the  auditors.  The  high  character  Lord 
Chefterfield  fupported  during  life,  received  no  fmall 
injury  foon  after  his  death,  from  a  fuller  difplay  of  it  by 
his  own  hand.  He  left  no  iflue  by  his  lady,  but  had  a 
natural  foil,  Philip  Stanhope,  Efq;  whofe  education  was 
for  many  years  a  clofe  object  of  his  attention,  and  who 
was  afterward  envoy  extraordinary  at  the  court  of 
Drefdcn,  but  died  before  him.  When  Lord  Chefter¬ 
field  died,  Mr  Stanhope’s  widow  publiffied  a  courfe  of 


letters,  written  by  the  father  to  the  fon,  filled  with  In*  s?anW?> 

Illusions  fuitable  to  the  different  gradations  of  the  1 - v-kj 

young  man's  life  to  whom  they  were  addreffed.  Thefe 
letters  contain  many  fine  obfervatrons  on  mankind,  and 
rules  of  conduct :  but  it  is  obfervable  that  he  lays  a 
greater  ftrefs  on  exterior  accomplifhments  and  addrefs, 
than  on  intellectual  qualifications  and  fincerity ;  and 
allows  greater  latitude  to  fafhionable  plcafures  than 
good  morals  will  judify,  efpecally  in  paternal  inftrudions. 

Hence  it  is  that  a  celebrated  writer  §,  and  of  manners  §  or 
fomewhat  different  from  thofe  of  the  polite  earl  of/w, 
Chefterfield,  is  faid  to  have  obferved  of  thefe  letters 
that  “  they  inculcate  only  the  morals  of  a  whore,  with 
the  manners  of  a  dancing- mafter.” 

Stanhope  (Dr  George),  an  eminent  divine,  was 
born  at  Hertifhorn  in  Derbyfhire,  in  the  year  1660. 

His  father  was  redlor  of  that  place,  vicar  of  St  Mar¬ 
garet’s  church  in  Leicefter,  and  chaplain  to  the  earls  of 
Chefterfield  and  Clare.  His  grandfather  Dr  George 
Stanhope  was  chaplain  to  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  ^ 
had  the  chancellor  {hip  of  York,  where  he  was  alfo  a 
canon  refidentiary,  held  a  prebend,  arid  was  red  or  of 
Weldrake  in  that  county.  He  was  for  his  loyalty  dri¬ 
ven  from  his  home  with  eleven  children  ;  and  died  in 
1644.  Our  author  was  fent  to  fchool,  firft  at  Upping¬ 
ham  in  Rutland,  then  at  Leicefter;  afterwards  removed 
to  Eaton ;  and  thence  chofen  to  King’s  college  m 
Cambridge,  in  tl/e  place  of  W.  Cleaver.  He  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1681  ;  M.  A.  1658  ;  was  eleded 
one  of  the  fyndics  for  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in 
the  bufinefs  of  Alban  Francis,  1687  ;  minifler  of  Quoi 
near  Cambridge,  and  vice-ptodor,  1688  ;  was  that  year  \ 

preferred  to  the  redory  of  Tring  in  Hertfordfhire, 
which  after  fome.  time  he  quitted.  He  was  in  1689 
prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Lewifiiam  in  Kent  by  Lord 
Dartmouth,  to  whom  he  had  been  chaplain,  and  tutor 
to  his  fon.  He  was  alfo  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  continued  to  enjoy  that 
honour  under  Queen  Anne.  He  commenced  D.  D. 

July  5th  1697,  performing  all  the  offices  required  to 
that  degree  publicly  and  with  great  applaufe.  He 
was  made  vicar  oF  Deptford  in  1703  ;  fucceeded  Dr 
Hooper  as  dean  of  Canterbury  the  fame  year  ;  and  was 
thrice  chofen  prolocutor  of  the  lower  houfe  of  convoca¬ 
tion.  His  uncommon  diligence  and  induftry,  affifted 
by  his  excellent  parts,  enriched  him  with  a  large  fiock 
of  polite,  folid,  and  ufeful  learning.  His  difeourfes 
from  the  pulpit  were  equally  pleafing  and  profita¬ 
ble ;  a  beautiful  in  ter  mixture  of  the  cleareft  reafon- 
ing  with  the  pureft  didlion,  attended  with  all  the  graces 
of  a  juft  elocution.  The  good  Chriftian,  the  folid  di¬ 
vine,  and  the  fine  gentleman,  in  him  were  happily  uni¬ 
ted.  His  converfation  was  polite  and  delicate,  grave 
without  precifenefs,  facetious  without  levity.  His  piety 
was  real  and  rational,  his  charity  great  and  univerfal, 
fruitful  in  adls  of  mercy,  and  in  all  good  works.  He 
died  March  18th  1728,  aged  68  years  ;  and  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Lewifham.  The  dean 
was  twice  married  :  1.  to  Olivia  Cotton,  by  whom  he 
had  one  fon  and  four  daughters.  His  fecond  lady,  whp 
was  filler  to  Sir  Charles  Wager,  furvived  him,  dying 
October  ifi  1730,  aged  about  54.  One  of  the  dean’s 
daughters  was  married  to  a  fon  of  bifhop  Burnet.  Bi- 
fhop  Moore  of  Ely  died  the  day  before  Queen^Anne  5, 
who,  it  has  been  faid,  defigned  our  dean  for  that 

fee 


(Stanhope, 

r’aniflaus. 
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fee  when  it  fhould  become  vacant.. 

«  The  late  dean  of  Canterbury  is  excellent  m  the 
whole.  His  thoughts  and  reafoning  are  bright  and 
folid.  His  ilyle  is  juft,  both  for  the  purity  of  the  Ian- 
guage  and  for  the  ft  length  and  beauty  of  expiefuon 
but  the  periods  are  formed  in  fo  peculiar  an  order  tf 
the  words,  that  it  was  an  observation,  nobody  could 
pronounce  them  with  the  fame  grace  and  adsrantage  as 
himfelf.”  His  writings,  which  aie  an  ineil  i  nr  able  trea- 
lure  of  piety  and  devotion  are,  A  laraphraie  and 
Comment  upon  the  Epiftles  and  Gofpels,  4  vo^s>  *7^5» 
•8vo.  Sermons  at  Hoyle’s  Le&ures,  1706,  4to.  fif¬ 
teen  Sermons,  17CO,  Hvo.  Twelve  Sermons  on  fe- 
veral  Occaftons,  1727 ,  Bvo.  t  homas  a  Kempis  1690, 
Svo.  Epi&etusfs  Morals,  with  Simplicius’s  Com¬ 
ment,  and  the  Li  e  of  Epi&etus,  1700,  Svo.  Parfon’s 
Chriftian  Directory,  1716,  Svo.  Rochcfoucault’s 
Maxims,  1706,  Svo.  A  Mineral  Sermon  on  Mr  Rich¬ 
ard  Save  bookfeller,  I724  >  two  editions  4to.  Twen¬ 
ty  Sermons,  pnblifhed  fmgly  between  the  years  1692 
and  1724.  Private  Prayers  for  every  Day  in  the 
Week,  and  for  the  feveral  Parts  of  each  Day  ;  tranfla- 
ted  from  the  Greek  Devotions  of  Bfthop  Andrews, 
with  Additions,  1730.  In  his  tranflations,  it  is  well 
known,  Dr  Stanhope  did  no*  confine  himfelf  to  a  find 
and  literal  verfion  :  he  took  the  liberty  of  paraphrafmg, 
explaining,  and  improving  upon  his  author  ;  as  will  evi¬ 
dently  appear  (not  to  mention  any  other  work)  by  the 
fligkteft  perufal  of  St  Augufline’s  Meditations,  and  the 
Devotions  t  f  Bifhop  Andrews. 

STANISLAUS  (Leczinlki),  king  of  Poland,  was 
born  at  Leopold  the  2Cth  of  O&o&er  1677.  Iiis  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  polifh  nobleman,  diftinguiftied  by  his  rank 
and  the  important  offices  which  he  held,  but  (lift  moie 
by  his  firmnefs  and  courage.  Staniflaus  was  lent  am- 
baffador  in  1704  by  the  affembly  of  Warfaw  to 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who  had  conquered  Poland. 
Pie  was  at  that  time  27  years  old,  was  general  of  great 
Poland,  and  had  been  ambaffador  extraordinary  to  the 
Grand  Signior  in  1699.  Charles  was  fo  delighted  with 
the  franknefs  and,  fincerity  of  his  deportment,  and  with 
the  firmnefs  and  fwestnefs  which  appealed  in  his  conn* 
tenance,  that  he  offered  him  the  crown  of  Poland,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  crowned  at  Warfaw  in  1  705.  He 
accompanied  Charles  XII.  into  Saxony,  where  a  treaty 
was  concluded  with  King  Auguftus  in  1705, by  which 
that  prince  refhrned  the  crown,  and  acknowledged  Sta- 
niflaus  king  of  Poland.  The  new  monarch  remained 
in  Saxony  with  Charles  till  1707*  when  they  returned 
into  Poland  and  attacked  the  Ruffians,  who  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  evacuate  that  kingdom  in  1708.  But  Charles 
being  defeated  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1709,  Auguftus 
returned  into  Poland,  and  being  affifted  by  a  Ruffian 
army,  obliged  Staniflaus  to  retire  flrft  into  Sweden, 
and  afterwards  into  Turkey.  Soon  after  he  tooK^up 
his  refidence  at  Weiffenburg,  a  town  in  Alface.  /^.u- 
guftus  diipatched  Sum  his  envoy  to  France  to  complain 
of  this;  but  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  then  re¬ 
gent,  returned  this  anfwer  “  Tell  your  king,  that 
France  has  always  been  the  afylumof  unhappy  princes.” 
Staniflaus  lived  in  obfeurity  till  1725,  when  Louis XV. 
efpoufed  the  princefs  Mary  his  daughter.  Upon  the 
death  of  King  Auguftus  in  1733,  he  returned  to  Po¬ 
land  in  hopes  of  remounting  the  throne  bf  that  king¬ 
dom.  A  large  party  declared  for  him  ;  but  his  com- 
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Dr  Felton  fays,  petitor  tlie  young  defter  of  Saxony,  jbeing  fupported  s‘a: 

by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  the  Emprefs  of  Ruf-  — — * 
fia,  was  chofen  king,  though  the  majority  was  again!! 
him.  Dantzic,  to  "which  Staniflaus  had  retired,  was 
quickly  taken, and  the  unfortunate  prin.ee  made  h‘13  efcape 
in  difguife  with  great  difficulty,  after  hearing  that  a  price 
was  fet  upon  his  head  by  the  Ruffians.  When  peace 
was  concluded  in  J  73 6  between  the  Emperor  and  France, 
it  was  agreed  that  Staniflaus  fhould  abdicate  the  throne, 
but  that  he  fhould  be  acknowledged  king  of  Poland 
and  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  continue  to  bear 
thefe  titles  during  life  ;  that  all  his  effe&s  and  thofe  of 
the  queen  his  fpoufc  fhould  be  reftored  ;  that  an  amnefty 
fhould  be  declare!  in  Poland  for  all  that  was  paft,  and 
that  every  perlbn  fhould  be  reftored  to  his  pofl'effiona, 
rights,  and  privileges :  that  the  elector  ot  Saxony  fhould 
be  acknowledged  king-of  Poland  by  all  the  powers  who 
acceded  to  the  treaty  :  that  Staniflaus  fhould  be  put  in 
peacable  poffeffion  of  the  duchies  of  Lorrain  and  Bar; 
but  that  immediately  after  his  death  thefe  duchies 
fhould  be  united  for  ever  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Staniflaus  fucceeded  a  race  of  princes  in  Lorrain^  who 
were  beloved  and  regretted  ;  and  his  fubjedls  found  their 
ancient  fovereigns  revived  in  him.  He  tafted  then  the 
pleafure  which  he  had  fo  long  dehred,  the  pleafure  cl 
making  men  happy.  He  affifted  his  new  fubjc&s  ;  he 
embelli Hied  Nancy  and  Luneville  ;  he  made  uleful  efta- 
blifhments ;  he  founded  colleges  and  built  hofpitals. 

He  was  engaged  in  thefe  noble  employments,  when  an 
accident  occasioned  his  death.  ITis  night- gown  caught 


fire  and  burnt  him  fo  feverely  before  it  could  be  ex- 
tinguifhed,  that  he  was  feized  with  a  fever, ^and  died 
the  23d  of  February  1766.  His  death  occafioned  tv- 
public  mourning  :  the  tears  of  his  fubjcdls  indeed  are 
the  bell  eulogium  upon  this  prince.  In  his  youth  he 
had  accuftomed  himfelf  to  fatigue,  and  had  thereby 
{Lengthened  his  mind  as  well  as  his  confiitution.  He  lay 
always  upon  a  kind  of  maltrefs,  and  feldom  required  any 
fervice  from  his  domeftics.  He  was  temperate,  liberal, 
adored  by  his  vafTals,  and  perhaps  the  only  nobleman  in 
Poland  who  had  any  friends.  He  was  in  Lorrain  what 
he  had  been  in  his  own  country,  gentle,  ,affiible,  com- 
paffionate,  treating  his  fubjects  like  equals,  participating 
their  forrows  and  alleviating  their  misfortunes.  He 
refembled  completely  the  pi£!ure  of  a  phiiofopher  which 
lie  himfelf  has  drawn.  “The  true  phiiofopher  (faid 
he)  ought  to  be  free  from  prejudices,  and  to  know  the 
value  of  reafon  :  he  ought  neither  to  think  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  of  more  value  than  they  are,  nor  to  treat, 
the  lower  orders  of  mankind  with  greater  contempt 
than  they  deferve  :  lie  ought  to  enjoy  pleasures  with¬ 
out  being  a  flave  to  them,  riches  without  being  attach¬ 
ed  to  them,  honours  without  pride  or  vanity :  lie 
ought  to  fupport  difgraces  without  either  fearing  or 
courting  them  :  he  ought  to  reckon  what  he  poffeffis 
fufficient  for  him,  and  to  regard  what  he  has  not  as  ufe- 
lefs :  he  ought  to  be  equal  in  every  fortune,  always 
tranquil,  always  gay  :  he  ought  to  love  order,  and  to 
obferve  it  in  all  his  actions  :  he  ought  to  be  fevere  to 
himfelf,  but  indulgent  to  others  :  he  ought  to  be  frank 
and  ingenuous  without  rudenefs,  polite  without  falfe- 
hood,  complaifant  without  bafenefs  :  he  ought  to  have 
the  cctrage  to  difregard  every  kind  of  glory,  and  to 
reckon  as  nothing  even  philofophy  itFelf. ^ ’  Such  was 
Slaniflaus  in  every  fituation.  His  temper  was  afte&ion* 
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8tan?Vhus 'ate.  He  told  his  treasurer  one  day  to  put  a  certain 

*IL  officer  on  his  lift,  to  whom  he  was  very  much  attached  : 

stannary,  -  -  »  •  -•  *  -  *  -  -  ^  . 


'8lachjlonc\ 
Comment, 
vrol.  iii. 
p.  79  and 
Uo. 


In  what  quality  (faid  the  treafurer)  fhall  I  mark 
him  down  ?”  «  As  my  friend”  (replied  the  monarch.) 
A  young  painter  conceiving  hopes  of  making  his  for¬ 
tune  if  his  talents  were  made  known  to  Staniflaus,  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  picture,  which  the  courtiers  criticifed 
feverely.  The  prince  praifed  the  performance,  and  paid 
the  painter  very  generoufly :  then  turning  to  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  he  faid,  “  Do  ye  not  fee,  gentlemen,  that  this  poor 
man  mull  provide  for  his  family  by  his  abilities  ?  if  yon 
difeourage  him  by  your  cenfures,  he  is  undone.  We 
ought  always  to  affift  men ;  we  never  gain  any  thing  by 
hurting  them.”  His  revenues  were  fmall;  but  were  we 
to  judge  of  him  by  what  he  did,  we  fhould  probably 
reckon  him  the  richeft  potentate  in  Europe.  A  fmgle 
inftance  will  be  fufficient  to  ffiovV  the  well  judged  eco¬ 
nomy  with  which  his  benevolent  plans  were  conduced. 
He  gave  i8,coo  crowns  to  the  magiftrates  of  Bar  to  be 
employed  in  purchafing  grain,  when  at  a  low  price,  to 
be  fold  out  again  to  the  poor  at  a  moderate  rate  when 
the  price  fhould  rife  above  a  certain  fum.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement  (fay  the  authors  of  Drctijncilre  Hijlorique), 
the  money  increafes  continually,  and  its  good  effects  may 
in  a  fhort  time  be  extended  over  the  whole  province. 

He  was  a  protestor  of  the  arts  and  fciences  :he  wrote 
feveral  works  of  philofophy,  politics,  and  morality, 
which  were  colle&ed  and  publifhed  in  France  in  i  765, 
in  4  vols,  8vo.  under  the  title  of  Oeuvres  clu  Philofophc 
Btenfaifant ,  “the  works  of  the  Benevolent  Philofopher.” 

STANITZAS,  villages  or  fmall  diftridls  of  the 
banks  of  the  Don,  inhabited  by  Cofiacs. 

STANLEY  (Thomas),  a  very  learned  Englifh 
writer  in  the  1  7th  century,  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley  of  Cumberlow- Green  in  Hercfordfhire,  knight. 
He  was  born  at  Cumberlow  about  1644,  and  educated  in 
his  father’s  houfe,  whence  lie  removed  to  the  univerfity 
e>f  Cambridge.  He  afterwards  travelled  ;  and,  upon 
his  return  to  England,  profecuted  his  ftudies  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  He  married,  when  young,  Dorothy, 
the  eldeft  daughter  of  Sir  James  Engan  of  Flower, 
in  NorthamptonfhirC.  He  wrote,  1.  A  volume  of 
Poems.  2.  Hillory  of  Philofophy,  and  Lives  of  the 
Philofophers.  3.  A  Tranflation  of  Efchvlus,  with  a 
Commentary  ;  and  feveral  other  works.  He  died  in 
.1678. 

STANNARIES,  the  mines  and  works  where  tin 
18  dug  and  purified  ;  as  in  Cornwall,  Devonfhire,  &c. 

STANNARY  courts,  in  Devonfhire  and  Corn¬ 
wall,  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  among  the  tinners 
therein.  They  are  held  before  the  lord-warden  and 
*  his  fubftitutes,  in  virtue  of  a  privilege  granted  to  the 
workers  in  the  tin-mines  there,  to  fue  and  be  fued 
only  in  their  own  courts,  that  they  may  not  be  drawn 
from  their  buiinefs,  which  is  highly  profitable  to  the 
public,  by  attending  their  law-fuits  in  other  courts. 
The  privileges  of  the  tinners  are  confirmed  by  a  char¬ 
ter,  33  Edw.  I.  and  fully  expounded  by  a  private  Aa- 
tute,  50  Edw.  III.  which  has  lince  been  explained  by 
a  public  a&,  16  Car.  I.  c.  15.  What  relates  to  our 
prefent  purpofe  is  only  this :  That  all  tinners  and  la¬ 
bourers  in  and  about  the  ftannaries  fiiall,  during  the 
time  of  their  working  therein,  lonafde ,  be  pi  Alleged 
from  fuits  of  other  courts,  and  be  only  pleaded  in  the 
flan  nary  court  in  all  matters,  excepting  pleas  of  land, 
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life,  and  member.  No  writ  of  error  lies  from  hence  to  Stannum 
any  court  in  Weftminftcr  hall ;  as  was  agreed  by  all  il 

‘  iLc  ^s'aPh>,imM’ 


the  judges,  in  4  Jac.  I.  But  an  appeal  lies  from  the" 
fteward  of  the  court  to  the  under- warden  ;  and  from  * 
him  to  the  lord-warden  ;  and  thence  to  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  duke  of  Cornwall,  when 
lie  hath  had  livery  or  inveftiture  of  the  fame.  And 
from  thence  the  appeal  lies  to  the  king  himfelf,  in  the 
laft  refort. 

STANNUM,  tin.  See  Chemistry -/«</<?*,  and 
Tin. 

STANZA,  in  poetry,  a  number  of  lines  regularly 
adjufted  to  each  other ;  fo  much  of  a  poem  as  contains 
every  variation  of  meafnre  or  relation  of  rhyme  ufed  in 
that  poem. 

STAPHYLEA,  Bladder-n  ut,  in  botany:  A 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  theclafsof  fentandria ,  and 
order  of  trigynia;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged 
under  the  23d  order,  trihilat <r..  The  calyx  is  qninque- 
partite.  There  are  five  petals.  The  capfules  are  three, 
inflated  and  joined  together  by  a  longitudinal  future. 

The  feeds  are  two,  and  are  globofe  with  a  fear.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  the  pinnata  and  trifolia.  The  pinn  ita , 
or  bladder-nut-tree,  is  a  tall  fhrub  or  tree.  The  leaves 
are  pinnated  ;  the  pinna?  are  generally  five,  oblong, 
pointed,  and  notched  round  the  edges.  Hie  flowers  are 
white,  and  grow  in  whirls  on  long  pendulous,  footfialks. 

This  plant  floweis  in  June,  and  is  frequent  in  hedges 
about  Pontefradl  and  in  Kent.  The  trifolia ,  or  three¬ 
leaved  bladder-nut,  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 

S  PAPHYLINUS,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  clafs  of  infefla,  and  order  of  coleopto  a.  The  an¬ 
tennae  are  moniliform  ;  the  feelers  four  in  number ;  the 
elytra  are  not  above  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen  ; 
the  wings  are  folded  up  and  concealed  under  the  elytra; 
the  tail  or  extremity  of  the  abdomen  is  Angle,  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  long  veficles  which  the  infect  can  flioot 
out  or  draw  back  at  pleafure.  Gmelin  enumerates  I  1  7 
fpecies,  of  which  five  only  are  natives  of  Great  Britain  ; 
the  murinus,  maxillofus,  rufus,  npariiis,  chryfomelinus. 

1.  Murrnus,  The  head  is  depreflfed.  The  colour  is 
grey,  clouded  with  black.  The  length  is  fix  lines.  It 
lives  among  horfe-dung.  2.  The  ''maxillofus  is  black,  * 
with  afh-coloured  ftripes,  and  jaws  as  long  as  the  head. 

It  inhabits  the  woods.  3*  Rufus  is  of  an  orange- colour  ; 
but  the  pofterior  part  of  the  elytra  and  abdomen  is 
black,  as  are  alfo  the  thighs  at  their  bafe.  4.  Rtoarius 
is  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour ;  but  the  elytra  are  azure- 
coloured  ;  and  the  head,  antenna?,  and  two  laft  rings  of 
the  abdomen,  are  black.  It  is  frequent  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  Europe.  5.  Chryfomelinus  is  black;  the  thorax, 
elytra,  and  feet  being  teflaceous.  It  is  found  in  the 
north  of  Europe. 

The  infeCfts  have  a  peculiarity  to  be  met  with  in  al- 
molt  every  fpecies  of  this  genus,  which  is,  that  they 
frequently  turn  up  their  tail,  or  extremity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  ufpecially  if  you  chance  to  touch  them  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  tail  is  feen  to  rife  immediately,  as  if  the  infedl 
meant  to  defend  itfelf  by  flinging.  Yet  that  is  not 
the  place  where  the  infed’s  ofFenfive  weapons  are  fitua- 
ted.  Its  tail  has  no  fling,  but  in  recompenfe  it  bites 
and  pinches  flrongly  with  its  jaws;  and  care  muft  be  ftarbut', 
taken,  efpecially  in  laying  hold  of  the  larger  fpecies.  Oenera  In > 
Their  jaws  are  ftrong,  flioot  out  beyond  the  head,  a 
are  fubfervient  to  the  animal  in  feizing  and  deftroying 
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its  prey.  It  feeds  on  all  other  Infers  it  can  catch : 
even  frequently  two  ftaphylini  of  the  fame  fpecies  bite 
and  tear  each  other.  Though  this  infe6t  has  very  fmall 
elytra,  yet  its  wings  are  large  ;  but  they  are  cutioufly 
folded  up,  and  concealed  under  the  elytra.  The  infedl 
unfolds  and  expands  them  when  he  choofes  tody,  which 
he  does  very  lightly.  Among  the  fmall  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  there  are  feveral  whofe  colours  are  lively  and 
fingularly  intermingled. 

Some  of  them  are  found  upon  flowers,  hut  they 
chiefly  inhabit  the  dung  of  cows.  Their  larvs,  which 
refemble  them  fo  much  as  to  be  fcarce  diftinguithable, 
live  in  damp  places  under  ground.  They  are  by  fome 
called  Rove  beetles . 

STAPLE,  primarily  fignifies  a  public  place  or  mar¬ 
ket,  whither  merchants,  &c.  are  obliged  to  bring  their 
goods  to  be  bought  by  the  people  ;  as  the  Greve,  or 
the  places  along  the  Seine,  for  fale  of  wines  and  corn, 
at  Paris,  whither  the  merchants  of  other  parts  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  bring  thofe  commodities. 

Formerly,  the  merchants  of  England  were  obliged 
to  carry  their  wool,  cloth,  lead,  and  other  like  (tuple 
commodities  of  this  realm,  in  order  to  expofe  them 
by  wholefale  ;  and  thefe  ilaples  were  appointed  to  be 
conftantly  kept  at  York,  Lincoln,  Newcaftle  upon 
Tyne,  Norwich,  Weftminller,  Canterbury,  Chicheiler, 
Winchdler,  Exeter,  and  Briftol ;  in  each  whereof  a 
public  mart  was  appointed  to  be  kept,  and  each  of 
them  had  a  court  of  the  mayor  of  the  itaple,  for  deci¬ 
ding  differences,  held  according  to  the  law-merchant,  in 
a  fummary  way. 

STAR,  in  aftronomy,  a  general  name  for  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  which,  like  fo  many  brilliant  Ituds, 
are  difperfed  throughout  the  whole  heavens.  The 
flars  are  diflinguifhed,  from  the  phenomena  of  their 
motion,  &c.  into  fixed,  and  erratic  or  wandering  flars  : 
thefe  lafl  are  again  diflinguifhed  into  the  greater  lumi¬ 
naries,  viz.  the  fun  and  moon  ;  the  planets,  or  wander¬ 
ing  flare,  properly  fo  called;  and  the  comets  ;  which 


have  been  all  fully  confidered  and  explained  under  the 
article  Astronomy.  As  to  the  fixed  flars,  they  are 
fo  called,  becaufe  they  feem  to  be  fixed,  or  perfe&ly  at 
reft,  and  confequently  appear  always  at  the  fame  diftance 
from  each  other. 

Falling  Stars,  in  meteorology,  fiery  meteors  which 
dart  through  the  fky  in  form  of  a  ftar.  See  Meteor. 

T Tumbling  of  the  Stars,  See  Optics,  n°  21.  et 
f<q. 

Star,  is  alfo  a  badge  of  honour,  worn  by  the  knights 
of  the  garter,  bath,  and  thiflle.  See  Garter. 

Star  of  Bethlehem ,  in  botany.  See  Ornithoga- 

tUM. 

Court  of  Star-chamber ,  (camera  Jlellata ),  a  famous, 
or  rather  infamous,  English  tribunal,  faid  to  have  been 
£b  called  either  from  a  Saxon  word  fignifying  to  fleer 
or  govern  ;  or  from  its  punifiiing^the  crimen Jlellionatus , 
or  cofenage  ;  or  becaufe  the  room  wherein  it  fat,  the 
old  council-chamber  of  the  palace  of  Weftminfter, 
(Lamb.  14.8.)  which  is  now  converted  into  the  lottery- 
office,  and  forms  the  eaflern  fide  of  New  Palace-yard, 
was  full  of  windows  ;  or,  (.to  which  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
4  In  ft.  66.  accedes),  becaule  haply  the  roof  thereof  was 
at  the  fir  ft  garnifhed  with  gilded  f>rs.  As  all  thefe 
are  merely  conjc&ures  (for  no  ftara  are  now  in  the 
*ooF,  nor  arc  any  faid  to  have  remained  there  fo  late  as 
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:  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth),  it  may  be  allowable  to  Sruv 
propofe  another  conjectural  etymology,  as  plaufible  per-  —v—™ 
haps  as  any  of  them.  It  is  well  known,  that,  before 
the  banifhment  of  the  Jews  under  Edward  I.  their  con- ^iacitp 
trails  and  obligations  were  denominated  in  our  ancient  Comment* 
records  Jlarra  or  Jiarrs,  from  a  corruption  of  the  He-vol.  iv. 
brew  v?ox&,Jhetar,  a  covenant.  (Tovey’s  AngL  Juda'tc.V' 

32.  Selden.  tit.  of  hon.  ii.  34.  Uxor  Ebraic.  i.  14.) 

Thefe  flarrs,  by  an  ordinance  of  Richard  the  Firft,  pre¬ 
fer  ved  by  Hoveden,  were  commanded  to  be  enrolled 
and  depofited  in  chefts  under  three  keys  in  certain  places; 
one,  and  the  moft  confiderable,  of  which  was  in  the 
king’s  exchequer  at  Weftminfter  :  and  no  ftarr  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  valid,  unlefs  it  were  found  in  fome  of  the 
faid  repofitories.  ( Alemorand,  in  Scad  P .  6.  Edva,  I. 
prefixed  to  Maynard’s  year-book  of  Edw.  II.  fob  8 
Madox  hift.  exch.  c.  vii.  §  4,  6.)  The  room  at  the 

exchequer,  where  the  chefts  containing  thefe  flarr3  were 
kept,  was  probably  called  the  far-chamber  ;  and,  when 
the  Jews  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  was  applied  to  the 
ufe  of  the  king’s  council,  fitting  in  their  judicial  capa¬ 
city.  To  confirm  this,  the  firft  time  the  ftar-cliamber 
is  mentioned  in  any  record,  it  is  laid  to  have  been  fitua- 
ted  near  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer  at  Weftminfter  ; 

(the  king’s  council,  his  chancellor,  treafurer,  juftices, 
and  other  fages,  were  affembled  en  la  thaumbre  des  ejleilles 
pres  la  refeeipt  al  IVeJlminJler,  Clauf,  41  Ed<uh  III.  m» 

13.)  For  in  procefs  of  time,  when  the  meaning  of  the. 

Jewifh  farrs  were  forgotten,  the  word  flar-chamber 
was  naturally  rendered  in  law  French,  la  chaumbre  des. 
fictile r ,  and  in  law  Latin  camera  fellata  ;  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  ftyle  in  Latin  till  the  diftblution  o£ 
that  court. 

This  was  a  court  of  very  ancient  original ;  but  new- 
modelled  by  flatutes  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  1.  and  21  Hen* 

VIII.  c.  20.  confiding  of  divers  lords  fpiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral,  being  privy-counfellors,  together  with  twojudges. 
of  the  courts  of  common-law,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  jury.  Their  jurifdi&ion  extended  legally  over 
riots,  perjury,  milbehaviour  of  fherifts,  and  other  noto¬ 
rious  mudemeanors,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,. 

Yet  this  was  afterwards  (as  lord  Clarendon  informs  us) 
flretched  “  to  the  afTerting  of  all  proclamations  and 
orders  of  ftate  ;  to  the  vindicating  of  illegal  commif- 
fions  and  grants  of  monopolies ;  holding  for  honour¬ 
able  that  which  pleafed,  and  for  juft  that  which  profit¬ 
ed  ;  arid  becoming  both  a  court  of  law  to  determine 
civil  rights,  and  a  court  cf  revenue  to  enrich  the  trea- 
fury ;  die  council-table  by  proclamations  enjoining  to. 
the  people  that  which  wa3  not  enjoined  by  the  laws, 
and  prohibiting  that  which  wa3  not  prohibited ;  and 
the  flar-chamber,  which  confided  of  the  fame  perfons  in 
different  rooms,  ccnfuring  the  breach  and  difobedience 
to  thofe  proclamations  by  very  great  fines,  imprifon- 
ments,  and  corporal  feverities  fo  that  any  difrefped  ta 
any  a£ls  of  ftate,  or  to  the  perfons  of  flatefmen,  was  in 
no  time  more  penal,  and  the  foundations  of  right  never 
more  in  danger  to  be  deft^yed.”  For  which  reafons,. 
it  was  £ nally.  abolifhed  by  ftatute  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  to  » 
the  general  joy  of  the  whole  nation.  See  King's  Bench . 

There  is  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  (Harl.  MSS.  Vol.  L 
n°  “  “  “  “  " 


0  126  )  a  very  full,  methodical,  and  accurate  account 
of  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of  this  court,  compiled 

an  eminent  prac* 
•f  the  fame,  with 
copies 


by  William  Hudfon  of  GrayYInn, 
titioner  therein.  A  fnort  account 
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copies  of  all  its  procefs,  may  alfo  be  found  in  18  Rym. 
Foed.  19?,  See. 

SrAR~Boai\1 ,  the  right  fide  of  the  {hip  when  the  eye 
of  the  fpe&ator  is  directed  forward. 

SrAR-Fi/h.  See  Asterias. 

SrARjhot,  a  gelatinous  fubflance  frequently  found 
in  fields,  and  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  have  been 
produced  from  the  meteor  called  a  falling  Jin  r :  but, 
in  reality,  is  the  half-digefted  food  of  herons,  fea*mews, 
and  the  like  birds  ;  for  thefe  birds  have  been  found, 
when  newly  {hot,  to  difgorge  a  fubflance  of  the  fame 
kind. 

SrAR-Stone,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  cer¬ 
tain  extraneous  foffil  flones,  in  form  of  fhort,  and  com¬ 
monly  fomewhat  crooked,  columns  coinpofed  of  feveral 
joints,  each  rcfembling  the  figure  of  a  radiated  fta**,  with 
a  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  rays  in  the  different 
fpecies :  they  are  ufually  found  of  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe- quill.  Some  of 
them  have  five  angles  or  rays,  and  others  only  four  ; 
and  in  fome  the  angles  are  cquidiflant,  while  in  others 
they  are  irregularly  fo  :  in  fome  alfo  they  are  fhort  and 
blunt,  while  in  others  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  point¬ 
ed  ;  and  fome  have  their  angles  very  fhort  and  obtufe. 
The  feveral  joints  in  the  fame  fpecimen  are  ufually  all 
of  the  fame  thicknefs  ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  the 
cafe  :  but  in  fome  they  are  larger  at  one  end,  and  in 
others  at  the  middle,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body; 
and  fome  fpecies  have  one  of  the  rays  bifid,  fo  as  to 
emulate  the  appearance  of  a  fix-rayed  kind. 

SrAR-Tbtftle ,  in  botany.  See  Centaurea. 

SiAR-IVort,  in  botany.  See  Aster. 

STARCH,  a  fecula  or  fediment,  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  veffels  wherein  wheat  has  been  fleeped  in  water, 
of  which  fecula,  after  feparatuig  the  bran  from  it,  by 
pafling  it  through  fieves,  they  form  a  kind  of  loaves, 
which  being  dried  in  the  fun  or  an  oven,  is  afterwards 
cut  into  little  pieces,  and  fo  fold.  The  bed  ftarch  is 
white,  foft,  and  friable,  and  eafily  broken  into  powder. 
Such  as  require  fine  {larch,  do  not  content  themfelves, 
like  the  ftarchmen,  with  refufe  wheat,  but  ufe  the  fined 
grain.  The  procefs  is  as  follows  :  The  grain,  being 
well  cleaned,  is  put  to  ferment  in  veffels  full  of  water, 
which  they  expofe  to  the  fun  while  in  its  greated  heat ; 
changing  the  water  twice  a-day,  for  the  (pace  of  eight 
or  twelve  days,  according  to  the  feafon.  When  the 
grain  herds  eafily  under  the  finger,  they  judge  it  diffi¬ 
dently  fermented.  The  fermentation  perfected,  and 
the  grain  thus  foftened,  it  is  put,  handful  by  handful, 
into  a  canvas  bag,  to  leparate  the  flour  from  the  hulks  ; 
which  is  done  by  rubbing  and  beating  it  on  a  plank 
laid  acrofs  the  mouth  of  an  empty  veffel  that  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  flour. 

As  the  veffels  are  filed  with  this  liquid  flour,  there 
is  feen  fwimming  at  top  a  reddidi  water,  which  is  to  be 
carefully  feummed  off  from  time  to  time,  and  clean  wa¬ 
ter  is  to  be  put  in  its  place,  which,  after  dir  ring  the 
whole  together,  is  alfo  to  be  drained  through  a  cloth 
or  fieve,  and  what  is  left  behind  put  into  the  veffel  with 
new  water,  and  expofed  to  the  fun  for  fome  time.  As 
the  fediment  thickens  at  the  bottom,  they  drain  off  the 
water  four  or  five  times,  by  inclining  the  ve'flel,  but 
without  pafling  it  through  the  fieve.  What  remains  at 
bottom  is  the  ftarcb,  which  they  cut  in  pieces  to  get 
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out,  and  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  fun.  When  dry,  it  is  ?rarh 
laid  up  for  ufe.  t  — v— 

STARK  (Dr  William),  known  to  the  public  by 
a  volume  containing  Clinical  and  Anatomical  Obfervamnsf 
with  fome  curious  Experiment*  on  D‘ety  was  born  at  Man- 
clieder  in  the  month  of  July  1740;  but  the  family 
from  which  he  fprang  was  Scotch,  and  rtfp  eft  able  for 
its  antiquity.  His  grandfather  John  Stark  of  Killer-4 
mont  was  a  covenanter  ;  and  having  appeared  in  arms 
again d  his  fovereign  at  the  battle  of  ‘Both  Well  bridge 
in  the  year  1679,  became  obnoxious  to  the  government, 
and  to  conceal  himfelf,  withdrew  into  Ireland.  I  here  , 

is  reafon  to  believe  that  he  had  not  imbibed  either -the 
extravagant  zeal  or  the  favage  manners  of  the  political 
and  religious  party  to  which  he  adhered ;  for  arter  re¬ 
dding  a  few  years  in  the  country  which  he  had  chofen 
for  the  feene  of  his  banifhment,  he  married  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Thomas  Stewart  Etcp,  of  Balydrene  in  the 
north  of  Ireland;  who,  being  defeended  of. the  noble 
family  of  Galloway,  would  not  probably  have  matched 
his  daughter  to  fuch  an  exile  as  a  ruthlefs  fanatic  of  the 
lad  century.  By  this  lady  Mr  Stark  had  feveral  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  his  fecond  fon  Thomas,  who  fettled  at  Man- 
cheder  as  a  wholcfale  linen-draper,  and  married  Mar¬ 
garet  Stirling,  daughter  of  William  Stirling,  Efq;  of 
North  wood  fide,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glafgow,  was 
the  father  of  the  fubjeft  of  this  article.  Another  of 
his  fons,  the  reverend  John  Stark,  was  mimfter  of  Le- 
cropt  in  Perthfhire  ;  and  it  was  under  the  care  of  this 
gentleman  that  qur  author  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education,  which,  when  we  confider  the  chara&er 
of  the  mader,  and  refle&  on  the  relation  between  him 
and  his  pupil,  vve  may  prefume  was  calculated  to  florc 
the  mind  of  Dr  Stark  with  thofe  virtuous  principles 
which  influenced  his  condud  through  life. 

From  Lecropt  young  Stark  was  lent  to  the  uni  veri¬ 
ty  of  Glafgow,  where,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Do&ors 
Smith  and  Black,  with  other  eminent  mailers,  he  learn¬ 
ed  the  rudiments  of  fcience,  and  acquired  that  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy,  that  logical  precifion,  and  that  con¬ 
tempt  of  hvpothefes,  with  which  he  profecOted  all  his 
future  Audies.  Having  chofen  phylic  for  his  profeffion, 
he  removed  from  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  to  that  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  foon  diftinguifhed,  and  ho* 
noured  with  the  friendfhip  of  the  late  Dr  Cullen  ;  a  man 
who  was  not  more  eminently  confpicuous  for  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  own  genius,  than  quick-fighted  in  perceU  * 
ving,  and  liberal  in  encouraging,  genius  in  his  pupils'. 
Having  flnilhed  his  dudiee  at  Edinburgh,  though  he 
took  there  no  degree,  Mr  Stark,  in  the  year  1765^ 
went  to  London,  and  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
ftudy  of  phylic  and  the  elements  of  furgery  ;  and  look¬ 
ing  upon  anatomy  as  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  botli 
thefe  arts,  he  endeavoured  to  complete  with  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter  What  lie  had  begun  with  Dr  Monro  ;  and  under 
thefe  two  eminent  profeffors  he  appears  to  have  acqui¬ 
red  a  high  degree  of  anatomical  knowledge.  He  likewife 
entered  himfelf  about  this  time  a  pupil  at  St  George’s 
hofpital ;  for  being  difgulled,  as  he  often  coiifeffed, 
with  the  inaccuracy  or  want  of  candour  obfervable  mi 
the  generality  of  practical  writers,  he  determined  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  acquaintance  with  difeafes  at  a  better  fchool  and 
from- an  abler  mader;  and  to  have  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  a  ftandard,  by  which  he  might  judge  of  the  ex- 
~  periericc 
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perienee  of  others.  With  what  iuduftry  he  profecuted 
this  plan,  and  with  what  fuccefs  his  labours  were  crown¬ 
ed,  may  be  feen  in  a  feries  of  Clinical  and  / In.itomical 
Obfervations ,  which  were  made  by  him  during  hts  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  hofpital,  and  were  publifhed  after  his 
death  by  his  friend  Dr  Carmichael  Stnyth.  Thefe  ob¬ 
fervations  give  the  public  no  caufe  to  complain  of  want 
of  candour  in  their  author ;  for  whatever  delicacy  he 
may  have  obferved,  when  relating  the  cafes  of  patients 
treated  by  other  phyficlans,  lie  has  related  thofe  treat¬ 
ed  by  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  impartiality.  Whilft  at¬ 
tending  the  hofpital,  he  likewife  employed  himfelf  in 
making  experiments  on  the  blood,  and  other  animal 
fluids ;  and  alfo  in  a  courfe  of  experiments  in  chemical 
pharmacy;  but  though  accounts  of  thefe  experiments 
were  left  behind  him,  we  believe  they  have  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  public. 

In  the  year  1767  Mr  Stark  went  abroad  and  obtain¬ 
ed  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden, 
pnblilhing  an  inaugural  differtation  on  the  dyfentery. 
On  his  return  to  London,  he  recommenced  his  ftudies 
at  the  hofpital  and  when  Dr  Black  was  called  to  the 
chemical  chair  in  Edinburgh,  which  he  has  long  filled 
with  fo  much  honour  to  himfelf  and  credit  to  the  uni¬ 
verfity,  Dr. Stark  was  folicited  by  feveral  members  of 
the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  to  {land  a  candidate  for  their 
profefl’orfhip  of  the  theory  and  pra&ice  of  phyfic,  ren¬ 
dered  vacant  by  Dr  Black’s  removal  to  Edinburgh. 
This  however  Dr  Stark  declined,  being  influenced  by 
the  advice  of  his  Englifti  friends,  who  wifhed  to  detain 
him  in  London,  and  having  likewife  fome  profpe£ts  of 
an  appointment  in  the  hofpital. 

I11  the  mean  time  he  had  commenced  ( 1769)  a  feries 
of  experiments  on  diet,  which.  he  was  encouraged  to  un¬ 
dertake  by  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr  Franklin,  whofe . 
friendfhip  he  enjoyed,  and  from  whom  he  received  many 
hints  refpedling  both  the  plan  and  its  execution.  Thefe 
experiments,  or  rather  the  imprudent  zeal  with  which 
he  profecuted  them,  proved  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends, 
fatal  to  himfelf;  for  he  began  them  on  the  1  2th  of  July 
1669  in  perfedl  health  and  vigour,  and  from  that  day, 
though  his  health  varied,  it  was  feldom  if  ever  good, 
till  the  23d  of  February  1770,  when  he  died,  after 
fnffering  much  uneafinefs.  His  friend  and  biographer 
Dr  Smyth  thinks,  that  other  caufes,  particularly  cha¬ 
grin  and  difappointment,  had  no  fmall  fhare  in  flattening 
his  death  ;  and  as  the  Do6lor  was  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  his  charn&er  and  difpofition,  his  opinion  is  pro¬ 
bably  well-founded,  though  the  pernicious  effedts  of  the 
experiments  are  vifible  in  Dr  Stark’s  own  journal.  When 
he  entered  upon  them,  the  weight  of  his  body  was  1 2 
done  3  lb.  avoirdupois,  which  in  a  very  few  days  was 
reduced  to  1  f  ttone  10  lb  S  oz:  and  though  fome  kinds 
of  food  inereafed  it,  by  much  the  greater  part  of  what 
he  ufed  had  a  contrary  effedl,  and  it  continued  on  the 
whole  to  decreafe  till  the  day  of  his  death.  This  in¬ 
deed  can  excite  no  wonder.  Though  the  profefled  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  experiments  was  to  prove  that  a  pleafant  and 
varied  diet  is  equally  conducive  to  health  with  a  more 
ttridl  and  fimple  one,  moft  of  the  difhes  which  he  ate 
during  thefe  experiments  were  neither  pleafant  nor 
iimple,  but  compounds,  fuch  as  every  ftomach  mutt 
nauleate.  He  began  w7itli  bread  and  water;  from  which 
he  proceeded  to  bread,  water ,  and  fugar  ;  then  to  bread , 
water,  and  oil  of  olives  ;  then  to  bread  and  wateg  with 
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milk  ;  afterwards  he  tried  bread  and  water  with  roajled  Stark 
goofe  ;  bread  and  water  with  boiled  beef ;  fewed  lean  of  ^  11 

beef  with  the  gravy  and  water  without  bread  ;  jlewed ,  Statl 
lean  of  beef  with  the  gravy,  oil  of  fat  or  fiiet  and  water  ; 
flour ,  oil  offset,  water  and  fait  ;  flour,  water,  and  fait ; 
and  a  number  of  others  infinitely  more  difagreeable  to 
the  ftomach  than  even  thefe,  fuch  as  bread,  fat  of  bacon 
ham,  infufwn  of  tea  with  fugar  ;  and  bread  ox  flour  with 
honey  and  the  infufion  of  rofemary .  ButthdUgh  we  con- 
fider  Dr  Stark’s  experiments  as  wliimfical,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  they  indicate  eccentricity  of  genius  in  the 
perfon  who  made  them;  and  fuch  of  our  readers  as  think 
genius  hereditary,  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion,  that  he 
derived  a  ray  from  the  celebrated  Napier  the  inventor 
of  the  logarithms,  who  was  his  anceftor  by  both  pa¬ 
rents.  At  any  rate,  thefe  experiments,  of  which  a  full 
account  is  given  in  the  fame  volume  with  his  clinical 
and  anatomical  obfervations,  difplay  an  uncommon  de-  • 
gree  of  fortitude,  perfeverance,  felf-demal,  and  zeal  for 
the  promoting  of  ufeful  knowledge  in  their  author ; 
and  with  refpeft  to  his  moral  chara&er,  we  believe  it  is 
with  great  juftice  that  Dr  Smyth  compares  him  to  Ca¬ 
to  by  applying  to  him  whac  was  faid  of  that  virtuous 
Roman  by  Salluft. — “  Non  divitiis  cum  divite,  neque 
fa&ione  cum  fadliofo;  fed  cum  ftrenuo  virtute,  cum  mo- 
defto  pudore,  cum  innocente  abftinentia  certabat ;  die, 
quam  videri,  bonus  malebat  #  Bellun 

STARLING.  See  Sturnus.  Catilma- 

STATE  ok  a  Controversy.  See  Oratory, uu™' 
Part  I.  nc  14. 

STATES,  or  Estates,  a  term  applied  to  feveral  or¬ 
ders  or  clafles  of  people  aflembled  to  confult  of  matters 
for  the  public  good. 

Thus  ftates-geiieral  is  the  name  of  an  attembly  con- 
fifting  of  the  deputies  of  the  feven  United  Provincee. 

Thefe  are  ufually  30  in  number,  fome  provinces  fendieg 
two,  others  more;  and  whatever  refolutfon  the  ftates-ge- 
neral  take,  mutt  be  confirmed  by  every  province,  and  by 
every  city  and  republic  in  that  province,  before  it  has 
the  force  of  a  law.  The  deputies  of  each  province,  of 
what  number  foever  they  be,  have  only  one  voice,  and 
are  eftcemed  as  but  one  perfon,  the  votes  being  given  by- 
provinces.  Each  province  prefides  in  the  affembly  in 
its  turn,  according  to  the  order  fettled  among  them. 
Guelderland  prefides  firft,  then  Holland,  &c. 

States  of  Holland  are  the  deputies  of  eighteen  cities, 
and  one  reprefentative  of  the  nobility,  conftituting  the 
ftates  of  the  province  of  Holland  :  the  other  provinces 
have  likewife  their  ftates,  leprefenting  their  fovereignty; 
deputies  from  which  make  what  they  call  the  dates- ge¬ 
neral.  In  an  afiembly  of  the  ftates  of  a  particular  pro¬ 
vince,  one  difienting  voice  prevents  their  coming  to  any 
refolution. 

ST  AT  ICE  Thrift,  in  botany  1  A  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria,  and  order  of  penta- 
gynia;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the  48th 
order,  aggregates.  The  calyx  is  monophy lions,  entire, 
folded,  and  fcariofe.  There  are  five  petals,  with  one  fu- 
perior  feed.  There  are  22  fpecies,  the  armeria,  pfeud- 
aimeria,  Hmonium,  incana,  cordata,  reticulata,  echioides, 
fpeciofa,  tatarica,  echinus,  flexuofa,  purpurata,  minute, 
fuffi  uticofa,  monopetala,  aurea,  ferulacea,  linifolia,  prui- 
nofa,  iiuuata,  mucronata,  and  lobata.  Three  of  thefe 
are  Britifii  plants. 

1 .  The  armeria ,  thrift,  or  fca  gilly- flower,  has  a  fimple 
.4  Z  naked 
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Statics.  naked  ftem  about  fix  inches  high.  The  radical  leaves 

• — v - are  like  grafs.  The  flowers  are  terminal,  pale  red,  with 

a  round  head,  and  not  very  large.  This  plant  flowers  in 
July  or  Auguft,  and  grows  in  meadows  near  the  fea. 

2.  Limomum ,  fea-lavender.  The  ftem  is  naked,  branch¬ 
ed,  and  about  a  foot  high.  The  radical  leaves  are  long, 
pointed,  and  grow  on  footftalks.  The  flowers  are  blue, 
and  grow  on  long  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  branches. 
It  grows  on  the  fea-coaft  in  South  Britain. 

3.  Reticulata ,  matted  fea-lavender.  The  ftem  is  pro- 
ilrate,  and  terminated  by  a  panicle  of  flowers.  The 
branches  are  naked,  barren,  and  bent  back.  The  leaves 
are  wedge- fhaped.  This  fpecies  is  alfo  found  on  the 
fea-coaft  of  South  Britain. 

STATICS,  a  term  which  the  modern  improvements 
in  knowledge  have  made  it  neceflary  to  introduce  into 
phyfico-mathematical  fcience.  It  was  found  conveni¬ 
ent  to  diftribute  tlie  do£ rines  of  univerfal  mechanics  in¬ 
to  two  claffes,  which  required  both  a  different  mode  of 
confideration  and  different  principles  of  reafoning. 

Till  the  time  of  Archimedes  little  fcience  of  this 
kind  was  poffeffed  by  the  ancients,  from  whom  we 
have  received  the  firft  rudiments.  His  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  his  theory  of  the 
lever,  are  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge  of  common 
mechanics;  and  his  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  floating 
bodies  contains  the  greateft  part  of  our  hydroftatical 
knowledge.  But  it  was  as  yet  limited  to  the  fimpleft 
cafes ;  and  there  were  fome  in  which  Archimedes  was 
ignorant,  or  was  miftaken.  The  marquis  Guido  Ubul- 
di,  in  1  578,  pnblifhed  his  theory  of  mechanics,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  Archimedes  were  well  explained  and 
confiderably  augmented.  Stevinus,  the  celebrated  Dutch 
engineer,  publifhed  about  20  years  after,  an  excellent 
fyftem  of  mechanics,  containing  the  chief  principles 
which  now  form  the  fcience  of  equilibrium  among  folid 
bodies.  In  particular,  he  gave  the  theory  of  inclined 
nlanes,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  though  it 
is  of  the  very  firft  importance  in  almoft  every  machine. 
He  even  dates  in  the  moil  exprefs  terms  the  principle 
afterwards  made  the  foundation  of  the  whole  of  mecha¬ 
nics,  and  pnblifhed  as  a  valuable  difeovery  by  Varig- 
non,  viz.  that  three  forces,  whofe  directions  and  interi- 
fities  are  as  the  fides  of  a  triangle,  balance  each  other. 
His  theory  of  tlie  preffure  of  fluids,  or  hydroftatics,  is4 
no  lefs  eflimable,  including  every  thing  that  is  now  re¬ 
ceived  as  a  leading  principle  in  the  fcience.  When  we 
confider  the  ignorance,  even  of  the  moil  learned,  of 
that  age  in  mechanical  or  phyfico-mathematical  know¬ 
ledge,  we  muft  confider  thofe  performances  as  the  works 
of  a  great  genius,  and  we  regret  that  they  are  fo  little 
known,  being  loft  in  a  croud  of  good  writings  on  tliofe 
fubje&s  which  appeared  foon  after. 

Hitherto  the  attention  had  been  turned  entirely  to 
equilibrium,  and  the  circumflances  neceflary  for  produ¬ 
cing  It.  Mechanicians  indeed  faw,  that  the  energy  of  a 
machine  might  be  fome  how  meafured  by  the  force 
which  could  be  oppofed  or  overcome  by  its  interven¬ 
tion  :  but  they  did  not  remark,  that  the  force  which 
prevented  its  motion,  but  did  no  more  than  prevent  it, 
was  an  exalt  meafure  of  its  energy,  becaufe  it  was  in 
immediate  equilibrio  with  the  preffure  exerted  by  that 
part  of  the  machine  with  which  it  was  conne&ed.  Iff 
this  oppofed  force  was  lefs,  or  the  force  afting  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  machine  was  greater,  the  me- 
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chanicians  knew  that  the  machine  would  move,  and  Statii 

that  work  would  be  performed  ;  but  what  would  be  ' - v 

the  rate  of  its  motion  or  its  performance,  they  hardly 
pretended  to  conjecture.  They  had  not  ftudied  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  moving  forces,  nor  conceived  what  was  done 
when  motion  was  communicated. 

The  great  Galileo  opened  a  new  field  of  fpeculation 
in  his  work  on  Local  Motion.  He  there  confiders 
a  change  of  motion  as  the  indication  and  exaCt  and  ade¬ 
quate  meafure  of  a  moving  force;  and  lie  confiders  every 
kind  of  preffure  as  competent  to  the  production  of  fuch 
changes.— -He  contented  himfelf  with  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  the  motion  of  bodies  by  the  aCtion  of 
gravity,  and  gave  the  theory  of  projeCtiles,  which  re¬ 
main?  to  this  day  without  change,  and  only  improved 
by  confidering  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  it  by 
the  refiftance  of  the  air. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  took  Up  this  fubjeCt  nearly  as  Ga¬ 
lileo  had  left  it.  For,  if  we  except  the  theory  of  the 
centrifugal  forces  arifing  from  rotation,  and  the  theory 
of  pendulums,  publilhed  by  Huygens,  hardly  any  thing 
had  been  added  to  the  fcience  of  motion.  Newton  con- 
fidered  the  fubjeCt  in  its  utmoft  extent ;  and  in  his  ma¬ 
thematical  principles  of  natural  philofophy  he  confiders 
every  conceivable  variation  of  moving  force,  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  motion  refulting  from  its  a&ion. — His  firft 
application  of  thefe  do&rines  was  to  explain  the  celefti- 
al  motions  ;  and  the  magnificence  of  this  fubjeCl  caufed 
it  to  occupy  for  a  while  the  whole  attention  of  the  ma¬ 
thematicians.  But  the  fame  work  contained  propofi- 
fitions  equally  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  common 
mechanics,  and  to  tlie  complete  underftanding  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  adfions  of  bodies.  Philofophers  began  to  make 
thefe  applications  alfo.  They  faw  that  every  kind  of  work 
which  is  to  be  performed  by  a  machine  may  be  confidered 
abftra&edly  as  a  retarding  force;  that  the  impulfe  of  wa¬ 
ter  or  wind,  which  are  employed  as  moving  powers,  a& 
by  means  of  preffures  which  they  exert  on  the  impelled 
point  of  the  machine  ;  and  that  the  machine  itfelf  may 
be  confidered  as  an  affemblage  of  bodies  moveable  in 
certain  limited  circumftances,  with  determined  direc¬ 
tions  and  proportions  of  velocity.  From  all  thefe  con- 
fiderations  refulted  a  general  abftradl  condition  of  a 
body  a&ed  on  by  known  powers.  And  they  found, 
f  that  after  all  conditions  of  equilibrium  were  fatisfied, 
there  remains  a  furplus  of  moving  force.  They  could 
now  ftate  the  motion  which  will  enfue,  the  new  refiftance 
which  this  will  excite,  the  additional  power  which  this 
will  abforb  ;  and  they  at  laft  determined  a  new  kind  of 
equilibrium,  not  thought  of  by  the  ancient  mechanici¬ 
ans,  between  the  refiftance  to  the  machine  performing- 
work  and  the  moving  power,  which  exactly  balance 
each  other,  and  is  indicated,  not  by  the  rejl,  but  by  the' 
uniform  motion  of  the  machine. — In  like  manner,  the 
mathematician  was  enabled  to  calculate  that  precife 
motion  of  water  which  would  completely  abforb,  or,  in 
the  new  language,  balance  the  fuperiority  of  preffure 
by  which  water  is  forced  through  a  fluice,  a  pipe,  or 
canal,  with  a  conftant  velocity. 

Thus  the  general  do&rines  of  motion  came  to  be  con¬ 
fidered  in  two  points  of  view,  according  as  they  balan¬ 
ced  each  other  in  a  ftate  of  reft  or  of  uniform  motion; 
Thefe  two  ways  of  confidering  the  fame  fubjeft  requi¬ 
red  both  different  principles  and  a  different  manner  of 
reafoning.  The  firft  has  been  named  Statics,  as  ex- 
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prefling  that  rcH  which  ia  the  teft  of  this  kind  of  equi* 
librium.  The  fecond  has  been  called  Dynamics  or 
Universal  Mechanics,  becaufe  the  different  kinds 
of  motion  are  chara&eriftic  of  the  powers  or  forces 
which  produce  them.  A  knowledge  of  both  is  indif- 
penfably  necefTary  for  acquiring  any  ufeful  pradical 
knowledge  of  machines  :  and  it  was  ignorance  of  the 
dodhines  of  accelerated  and  retarded  motions  which 
made  the  progrefs  of  praaical  mechanical  knowledge 
fo  very  flow  and  imperfect.  The4  mechanics,  even  of 
the  moderns,  before  Galileo,  went  no  further  than  to 
flate  the  proportion  of  the  power  and  rcfiftance  which 
would  be  balanced  by  the  intervention  of  a  given 
machine,  or  the  proportion  of  the  parts  of  a  machine 
by  which  two  known  forces  may  balance  each  other. 
This  view  of  the  matter  introduced  a  principle,  which 
even  Galileo  confidered  as  a  mechanical  axiom,  viz. 
that  what  is  gained  in  force  by  means  of  a  machine  is 
exactly  compenfated  by  the  additional  time  which  it  obliges 
us  to  employ .  This  is  falfe  in  every  inftance,  and  not 
only  prevents  improvement  in  the  conftru&ion  of  ma¬ 
chines,  out  leads  us  into  erroneous  maxims  of  conftruc- 
tion.  .  1  he  true  principles  of  dynamics  teach  us,  that 
there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  machine,  dependent 
on  the  kind  and  proportion  of  the  power  and  refiltance, 
which  enables  the  machine  to  perform  the  greateft  pof- 
flble  work. 

It  is  highly  proper  therefore  to  keep  feparate  tliefe 
two  ways  of  confidering  machines,  that  both  may  be 
improved  to  the  utmoft,  and  then  to  blend  them  toge¬ 
ther  in  every  pradlical  difeufliom 

Statics  therefore  ,rs  preparatory  to  the  proper  ftudy 
of  mechanics  ; .  but  it  does  not  hence  derive  all  its  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  the  foie  foundation  of  many  ufeful 
parts  of  knowledge.  This  will  be  beft  feen  by  a  brief 
enumeration. 

1 .  It  comprehends  all  the  doCtrines  of  the  excitement 
and  propagation  of  preflure  through  the  parts  of  foil'd 
bodies,  by  vyhich  the  energies  of  machines  are  produced. 
A  preflure  is  exerted  on  the  impelled  point  of  a  machine, 
fuch  as  the  float-boards  or  buckets  of  a  mill-wheel.  This 
excites  a  preflure  at  the  pivots  of  its  axle,  which  a& 
on  the  points  of  fupport.  This  mull  be  underflood, 
both  as  to  dire&ion  and  intenfity,  that  it  may  be  effedu- 
ally  refilled.  A  preflure  is  alfo  excited  at  the  a&ing 
tooth  of  the  cog-wheel  on  the  fame  axle,  by  which  it 
urges  round  another*  wheel,  exciting  fimilar  preflures  on 
its  pivots  and  on  the  ading  tooth  perhaps  of  a  third 
wheel. — Thus  a  preflure  is  ultimately  excited  in  the 
working  point  of  the  machine,  perhaps  a  wiper,  which 
lifts  a  heavy  ftamper,  to  let  it  fall  again  on  fome  matter 
to  be  pounded.  Now  ftatics  teaches  us  the  inten- 
fities  and  diredion  of  all  thofe  preflures,  and  therefore 
how  much  remains  at  the  working  point  of  the  machine 
unbalanced  by  rcfiftance. 

2.  It  comprehends  every  circumftance  which  influ- 
ences  the  liability  of  heavy  bodies;  the  inveftigation  and 
properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  the  theory  of  the 
conftrudiou  of  arches,  vaults,  and  domes  ;  the  attitudes 
of  animals. 

3.  The  ftrength  of  materials,  and  the  principles  of 
conftrudion,  fo  as  to  make  the  proper  adjuflment  of 
ftrength  and  drain  in  every  part  of  a  machine,  edifice, 
or  ltrudure  of  any  kind.  Statics  therefore  furnifhes 
us  with  what  may  be  called  a  theory  of  carpentry 7  and 
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gives  us  proper  inflrudions  for  framing  floors,  roofs, 
centres,  &c. 

4.  Statics  comprehends  the  whole  dodrine  of  the 
preflure  of  fluids,  whether  liquid  or  aeriform,  whether 
ariflng  from  their  weight  or  from  any  external  adion. 
Hence  therefore  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  liabi¬ 
lity  of  fhips,  or  their  power  of  maintaining  themfelves  in 
a  pofition  nearly  upright,  in  oppofition  to  the  adion  of 
the  wind  on  their  fails.  We  learn  on  what  circumltances 
of  figure  and  ftowage  this  quality  depends,  and  what 
will  augment  or  dimiuifti  it. 

Very  complete  examples  will  be  given  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  this  work  of  the  advantages  of  this  feparate 
confideration  of  the  condition  of  a  machine  at  reft  and 
in  working  motion ;  and  in  wliat  yet  remains  to  be 
delivered  of  the  hydraulic  dodrines  in  our  account  of 
IV ATRR-Works  in  general,  will  be  perceived  the  propriety 
of  ftating  apart  the  equilibrium  which  is  indicated  by 
the  uniform  motion  of  the  fluid.  The  obfervations  too 
which  we  have  to  make  on  the  ftrength  of  the  materi¬ 
als  employed  in  our  edifices  or  mechanical  flrudures, 
will  be  examples  of  the  inveftigation  of  thofe  powers, 
preflures,  or  ftrains,  which  are  excited  in  all  their  parts. 

S  TATISTICS,  a  word  lately  introduced  to  exprefs 
a  view  or  furvey  of  any  kingdom,  county,  or  pariih. 

A  Statiftical  view  of  Germany  was  published  in  1790 
by  Mr  B.  Clarke;  giving  an  account  of  the  imperial  and 
territorial  conftitutioris,  forms  of  government,  legifla- 
tion,  admin  filiation  of  juftice,  and  of  the  eccleiiaftical 
ftate  ;  with  a  fketch  of  the  charader  and  genius  of  the 
Germans  ;  a  fhort  inquiry  into  the  ftate  of  their  trade 
and  commerce;  and  giving  a  diflind  view  of  the  domi¬ 
nions,  extent,  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  fquare  mile  ; 
chief  towns,  with  their  fize  and  population;  revenues,  ex- 
pences,  debts,  and  military  ftrength  of  each  ftate.  In 
Pruflia,  in  Saxony,  Sardinia,  and  Tuicany,  attempts  have 
alfo  been  made  to  draw  up  ftatiftical  accounts;  but  they 
were  done  rather  with  a  view  of  afeertaining  the  prefent 
ftate  of  thefe  countries,  than  as  the  means  of  future  im¬ 
provement. 

A  grand  and  extenfive  work  of  this  kind,  founded 
on  a  judicious  plan,  conduced  by  the  mod  patrio¬ 
tic  and  enlightened  motives,  and  drawn  up  from  the 
communications  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  was 
undertaken  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1790  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair  of  Ulbfter,  one  of  the  moil  ufeful  members  of 
his  country.  Many  praifes  are  heaped  upon  genius  and 
learning;  but  to  genius  and  learning  no  applaufe  is  due, 
except  when  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  :  -but 
gratitude  and  praife  is  due  to  him  whofe  talents  fhine 
only  in  great  undertakings,  whofe  happinefs  feems  to 
confift  in  patriotic  exertions,  and  whofe  judgment  is 
uniformly  approved  by  his  fuccefs.  A  work  of  this 
kind,  fo  important  in  its  obje&,  fo  comprehenfive  in  its 
range,  fo  judicious  in  its  plan,  and  drawn  up  by  more 
than  900  men  of  literary  education,  many  of  them  men 
of  great  genius  and  learning,  muft  be  of  iramenfe  value. 
Sixteen  volumes  odlavo  are  already  publifhed  ;  and  it  is 
fuppofed  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  two  or 
three  additional  volumes. 

The  great  objeft  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  accurate 
view  of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  its  agriculture,  its 
manufactures,  and  its  commerce;  the  means  of  improve¬ 
ment,  of  which  they  are  rcfpe&ively  capable;  the  amount 
of  the  population  of  a  ftate,  and  the  caufes  of  its  increafe 
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StrtttfUcs,  or  decreafe ;  the  manner  in  which  the  territory  of  a  coun- 
try  is  pofiefTed  and  cultivated  ;  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  various  productions  of  the  foil ;  the  value  of  the 
perfonal  wealth  or  (lock  of  the  inhabitants,  and  how  it 
can  be  augmented;  the  difeafes  to  which  the  people  are 
fubjeCt,  their  caufes  and  their  cure  ;  the  occupations  of 
the  people  ;  where  they  are  entitled  to  encouragement, 
and  where  they  ought  to  be  fuppreffed  ;  the  condition 
of  the  poor,  the  bed  mode  of  maintaining  them,  and  of 
givingthem  employment;  the  Hate  of  fchools,  and  other 
in  dilutions,  formed  for  purpofes  of  public  utility;  the  Hate 
ol  the  vdhiges  and  towns,  and  the  regulations  bed  calcu¬ 
lated  for  their  police  and  good  government;  the  date  of 
the  manners,  the  moials,  and  the  religious  principles  of 
the  people,  and  the  means  by  which  their  temporal  and 
eternal  intereds  can  bed  be  promoted. 

To  fueli  of  our  readers  as  have  not  an  opportunity 
of  pending  this  national  work,  or  of  examining  its  plan, 
we  will  prefent  the  feheme  for  the  datidical  account  of 
a  parochial  didridl  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  publ idled 
for  the  confideration  of  the  clergy,  and  which  has  been 
generally  followed  by  them,  though  often  with  great 
improvements. 

The  name  of  the  parifh  and  its  origin  ;  fituation  and 
extent  of  the  parifh  ;  number  of  acres  ;  defcrintion  of 
the  foil  and  fin-face  ;  nature  and  extent  of  the  fea-coad; 
lakes,  rivers,  iflands,  hills,  rocks,  caves,  woods,  orchards, 
&c.;  climate  and  difeafes  ;  indances  of  longevity  ;  date 
of  pioperty;  number  of  proprietors;  number  of  redding 
proprietors;  mode  of  cultivation;  implements  of  hufban- 
dry;  manures;  feedtime  and  lrarved;  remarkable  indances 
of  good  and  bad  feafons;  quantity  and  value  of  each  fpe- 
cies  of  crop;  total  value  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  dif- 
tridl  ;  total  real  and  valued  rent ;  price  of  grain  and  pro¬ 
visions;  total  quantity  of  grain  and  other  articles  confu- 
med  in  the  parifh;  wages  and  piice  of  labour  ;  fervices, 
whether  exacted  orabolifhed;  commerce;  manufactures; 
manufacture  of  kelp,  its  amount,  and  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  it;  fifheries;  towns  and  villages;  police;  inns 
and  alehoufes;  roads  and  bridges;  harbours;  ferries,  and 
theirftate;  number  of  fhipsand  vcdels;  numberof  feameit; 
date  of  the  church  ;  itipend,  manfe,  glebe,  and  patron  ; 
number  of  poor  ;  parochial  funds,  and  the  management 
of  them  ;  date  of  the  fchools,  and  number  of  fcholars  ; 
ancient  date  of  population  ;  caufcs  of  its  increafe  or  de¬ 
crease  ;  number  of  families  ;  exact  amount  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fouls  now  living;  divifion  of  the  inhabitants; 
l.  by  the  place  of  their  birth  ;  2.  by  their  ages  ;  3.  by 
their  religious  perfuafions  ;  4.  by  their  occupations  and 
dtdation  in  life;  5.  by  their  refidence,  whether  in  towm, 
village,  or  in  the  country  ;  number  of  houfes  ;  number 
of  uninhabited  houfes  ;  number  of  dove-cots,  and  to 
whattxtent  they  are  dedru&ive  to  the  crops  ;  number 
of  liorfes,  their  nature  and  value;  number  ol  cattle,  their 
'nature  and  value;  number  of  fheep,  their  nature  and  va- 
lue  ;  number  of  fvvine,  their  nature  and  value  ;  minerals 
in  general;  mineral  fprings;  coal  and  fuel;  eminent  men; 
antiquities ;  parochial  records ;  mifcellaneous  obferva- 
tions  ;  charaCfer  of  the  people;  their  manners,  cuiloms, 
ilatnre,  &c.  ;  advantages  and  difadvantages  ;  means  by 
which  their  lituation  could  be  meliorated. 

If  fimilar  fuiveys  (fays  the  public-fpirited  editor  of 
this  work)  were  indituted  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  it  might  be  the  means  of  edablifhing,  on  furc 
foundations,  the  principles  of  that  mod  important  of  all 


feienees,  viz.  political  or  datidical  philofophy ;  that  is, 
the  fcience,  which,  in  preference  to  every  other,  ought 
to  be  held  in  reverence.  No  fcience  can  furnifh,  to  any 
mind  capable  of  receiving  ufelul  information,  fo  much 
real  entertainment;  none  can  yield  fuch  important  hints, 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  for  the  extenfion  of 
commercial  indudry,  for  regulating  the  condudl  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  for  extending  the  profperity  of  the  date  ; 
none  can  tend  fo  much  to  promote  the  general  happi- 
nefs  of  the  fpecies. 

STATIUS  (Publius  Papinius),  a  celebrated  La- 
tin  poet  of  the  frit  century,  was  born  at  Naples,  and 
was  the  foil  of  Statius,  a  native  of  Epirus,  who  went 
to  Rome  to  teach  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  had  Do- 
mitian  for  his  fcholar,  Statius  the  poet  alfo  obtained 
the  favour  and  friendlhip  of  that  prince  ;  and  dedica¬ 
ted  to  him  his  Thebais  and  Achilleis  ;  the  firdin  twelve 
books,  and  the  lall  in  two.  Pie  died  at  Naples  about 
the  year  100.  Befides  the  above  poems,  there  are 
alfo  dill  extant  his  Sy/va,  in  dve  books ;  the  dyle  of 
which  is  purer,  more  agreeable,  and  more  natural,  than 
that  of  his  Thebais  and  Achilleis. 

STATUARY,  a  branch  of  fculpture,  employed  in 
the  making  of  datues.  See  Sculpture  and  the  next 
article. 

Statuary  is  one  of  thofe  aits  wherein  the  ancients 
furpafTed  the  moderns  ;  and  indeed  it  was  much  more 
popular,  and  more  cultivated,  among  the  former  than 
the  latter.  It  is  difputed  hetween  llatuary  and  paint¬ 
ing,  which  of  the  two  is  the  mod  difficult  and  the  mod 
artful. 

Statuary  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  artificer  who  makes 
datues.  Phidias  was  the  greated  datuary  among  the 
ancients,  and  Michael  Angelo  among  the  moderns. 

STATUE,  is  defined  to  be  a  piece  of  fculpture  in 
full  relievo,  reprefenting  a  human  figure.  Daviler  more 
fcientifically  defines  datue  a  representation,  in  high  re¬ 
lievo  and  inlulate,  of  fome  perion  didinguifhed  by  his 
birth,  merit,  or  great  actions,  placed  as  an  ornament  in 
a  fine  building,  or  expofed  in  a  public  place,  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  his  worth.  In  Greece  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  honours  to  which  a  citizen  could  afpire  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  datue. 

Statues  are  formed  with  the  chifd,  of  feveral  matters, 
as  done,  marble,  plader,  Sc c.  They  are  alfo  cad  of 
various  kinds  of  metal,  particularly  gold,  fi-lver,  brafs, 
and  lead.  For  the  method  of  calling  datues,  fee  the 
article  Foundert  of  Statues. 

Statues  are  ufually  didinguifhed  into  four  general 
kinds.  The  firll  are  thofe  lefs  than  the  life  ;  or  which 
kind  we  have  feveral  datues  of  great  men,  of  kings,  and 
of  gods  themfelves.  The  fecond  are  thofe  equal  to  the 
life ;  m  which  manner  it  was  that  the  ancients,  at  the 
public  expence,  ufed  to  make  datues  of  perfons  emi¬ 
nent  for  virtue,  learning,  or  the  fervides  they  had  done. 
The  third  are  thofe  that  exceed  the  life ;  among  which 
thole  that  lurpafTed  the  life  once  and  a  half  w*ere  for 
kings  and  emperors  ;  and  thofe  double  the  life,  lor  he¬ 
roes.  The  fourth  kind  were  thofe  that  exceeded  the. 
life  twice,  thrice,  and  even  more,  and  were  called  colof 
fufes .  See  Colossus. 

Every  datue  refembling  the  perfon  whom  it  is  intended 
to  reprefuit,  is  called  Jlatua  icontca.  Statues  acquire  va¬ 
rious  other  denominations.  1.  Thus,  allegorical  datue 
is  that  which,  under  a  human  figure,,  or  other  fymbol, 
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reprefents  fomething  of  another  kind  ;  as  a  part  of  the 
earth,  a  feafon,  age,  dement,  temperament,  hour,  &c . 
2.  Curule  ftatues,  are  thofe  which  are  reprefented  in 
chariots  drawn  by  bigae  or  quadriga,  that  is,  by  two 
or  four  horfes  ;  ot  which  kind  there  were  feveral  in  the 
circufes,  hippodromes,  &c.  or  in  cars,  as  we  fee  fome, 
with  triumphal  arches  on  antique  medals.  3.  Equeftri- 
an  ftatue,  that  which  reprefents  foine  illnftrious  perfon 
on  horfeback,  as  that  famous  one  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
at  Rome  ;  that  of  king  Charles  I.  at  Charing-crofs  ; 
King  George  II.  in  Leiccfler -Square,  &c.  4.  Greek 

ftatue,  denotes  a  figure  that  is  naked  and  antique  ;  it 
being  in  this  manner  the  Greeks  reprefented  their  deities, 
athlete  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  heroes ;  the  ftatues 
of  heroes  were  particularly  called  Achillean  Jlatues ,  by 
reafon  of  the  great  number  of  figures  of  Achilles  in 
jnoft  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  5.  Hydraulic  ftatue,  is 
any  figure  placed  as  an  ornament  of  a  fountain  or  grot¬ 
to,  or  that  does  the  office  of  a  jet  dleau,  a  cock,  fpout, 
or  the  like,  by  any  of  its  parts,  or  by  any  attribute  it 
holds :  the  like  is  to  be  underftood  of  any  animal  fer- 
ving  for  the  fame  ufe.  6-  Pedeftnan  ftatue,  a  ftatue 
ftanding  on  foot ;  as  that  of  king  Charles  II.  in  the 
Royal  Exchange,  and  of  king  James  II.  in  the  Privy- 
Gardens.  7.  Roman  ftatue,  is  an  appellation  given  to 
fuch  as  are  clothed,  and  which  receive  various  names 
from  their  various  dreffes.  Thofe  of  emperors,  with 
long  gowns  over  their  armour,  were  called  Jlatue  pa - 
ludate :  thofe  of  captains  and  cavaliers,  with  coats  of 
arms,  thoracate  ;  thofe  of  foldiers  with  cuiraffes,  lo¬ 
ricate;  thofe  of  fenators  and  augurs,  trabeate;  thofe  of 
magiftrates  with  long  robes,  togate  ;  thofe  of  the  people 
with  a  plain  tunica,  tunicate  ;  and,  lailly,  thofe  of  wo¬ 
men  with  long  trains,  Jlolate. 

In  repairing  a  ftatue  call  in  a  mould,  they  touch  it 
up  with  a  cliifel,  graver,  or  other  inftrument,  to  finifh 
the  places  which  have  not  come  well  off :  they  alfo 
clear  off  the  barb,  and  what  is  redundant  in  the  joints 
and  projedhires. 

STATURE.  See  Dwarf  and  Giant. 

STATUTE,  in  its  general  fenfe,  fignifies  a  law, 
ordinance,  decree,  &c.  See  Law,  &c. 

Statute,  in  our  laws  and  culloms,  more  immedi¬ 
ately  fignifies  an  ad  of  parliament  made  by  the  three 
eftates  of  the  realm  and  fuch  fktutes  are  either  gene¬ 
ral,  of  which  the  courts  at  Wbftminlier  muft  take  notice 
without  pleading  them  ;  or  they  are  fpecial  and  private, 
which  lali  muft  be  pleaded. 

STAVESACRE,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  Delphi¬ 
nium. 

STAY,  a  large  ftrong  rope  employed  to  fupport  the 
mail  on  the  fore-part,  by  extending  from  its  upper  end 
towards  the  fore-part  of  the  (hip,  as  the  (hrouds  are  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  right  and  left,  and  behind  it.  See  Mast, 
Rigging,  and  Shroud. 

The  flay  of  the  fore-maft  <7,  fig.  3.  plate  CCLXXVI. 
which  is  called  the  fore-Jlay ,  reaches  from  the  mall- 
head  towards  the  bowfprit-end  :  the  main  ftay  h  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  forecaftle  to  the  fhip’s  Item  ;  and  the 
mizen-ltay  c  is  ftretched  down  to  that  part  of  the  main- 
maft  which  lies  immediately  above  the  quarter-deck  : 
the  fore-top-maft  ftay  d  conies  alfo  to  the  end  of  the 
bowfpirit,  a  little  beyond  the  fore- ftay  :  the  main-top- 
maft  ftay  e  is  attached  to  the  head  or  hounds  of  the 
fore-maft;  and  the  mizen- top-maft  ftay  comes  alfo  to 
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the  hounds  of  the  main-maft  :  the  fore- top-gallant  ftay 
comes  to  the  outer  end  of  the  jib-boom  ;  and  the  main¬ 
top  gallant  ftay  is  extended  to  the  head  of  the  fore-top- 
maft. 

St  ay- Sail,  a  fort  of  triangular  fail  extended  upon  a 
ftay.  See  Sail.  i 

STEAM,  is  the  name  given  in  our  language  to  the  Definition, 
vilible  moift  vapour  which  arifes  from  all  bodies  which 
contain  juices  eaiily  expelled  from  them  by  heats  not 
fufficient  for  their  combuftion.  Thus  we  fay,  the  lteam 
of  boiling  water,  of  malt,  of  a  tan-bed,  Sc c.  It  is  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  fmoke  by  its  not  having  been  produced 
by  combuftion,  by  not  containing  any  foot,  and  by  its 
being  condenfible  by  cold  into  water,  oil,  inflammable 
fpirits,  or  liquids  compofed  of  thefe.  a 

We  fee  it  rife  in  great  abundance  from  bodies  when  Appears 
they  are  heated,  forming  a  white  cloud,  which  difEufes  like  a 
it  fell  and  difappears  at  no  very  great  diftance  from  the 
body  from  which  it  was  produced.  In  this  cafe  thec 
furrounding  air  is  found  loaded  with  the  water  or  other 
juices  which  feem  to  have  produced  it,  and  the  fteam 
ieems  to  be  completely  foluble  in  air,  as  fait  is  in  water, 
compofing  while  thus  united  a  tranfparent  elallic  fluid.  ^ 

But  in  order  to  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  an  When  dif- 
opaque  white  cloud,  the  mixture  with  or  diffeinination  jeniimited? 
in  air  feem  abfolutely  neceffary.  If  a  tea-kettle  boils111  alr* 
violently,  fo  that  the  fteam  is  foinied  at  the  fpout  in 
great  abundance,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  vilible 
.cloud  is  not  formed  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  fpout, 
but  at  a  (mail  diftance  before  it,  and  that  the  vapour  is 
perfe&ly  tranfparent  at  its  firft  emiffion.  This  is  ren¬ 
dered  ftill  more  evident  by  fitting  to  the  fpout  of  the 
tea-kettle  a  glafs  pipe  of  any  length,  and  of  as  large  a 
diameter  as  we  pleafe.  The  fteam  is  produced  as  co- 
pioufly  as  without  this  pipe,  but  the  vapour  is  tranfpa¬ 
rent  through  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe.  Nay,  if 
this  pipe  communicate  with  a  glafs  vcffel  terminating 
in  another  pipe,  and  if  the  velfel  be  kept  fufficiently 
hot,  the  fteam  will  be  as  abundantly  produced  at  the 
mouth  of  this  fccond  pipe  as  before,  and  the  veffel  will 
be  quite  tranfparent.  The  viiibility  therefore  of  the 
matter  which  conftitutes  the  fteam  is  an  accidental  or 
extraneous  -eircumftance,  and  requires  the  admixture 
with  air;  yet  this  quality  again  leaves  it  when  united 
with  air  by  folntion.  It  appears  therefore  to  requhea 
dijji emulation  in  the  air.  The  appearances  are  quite 
agreeable  to  this  notion  :  for  we  know  that  one  per¬ 
fectly  tranfparent  body,  when  minutely  divided  and 
diffufed  among  the  parts  of  another  tranfparent  body, 
but  not  diffolved  in  it,  makes  a  mafs  which  is  vilible. 

Thus  oil  beat  up  with  water  makes  a  white  opaque 
mafs.  4 

In  the  mean  time,  as  fteam  is  produced,  the  water  u  again 
gradually  waftes  in  the  tea  kettle,  and  will  foon  be  to-converted 
tally  expended,  if  we  continue  it  on  the  lire.  It  is  rea- ™ateik 
fonable  therefore  to  fuppofe,  that  this  fteam  is  nothing  * 
but  water  changed  by  heat  into  an  aerial  or  elaftic 
form.  If  fo,  we  (hould  expedt  that  the  privation  of 
this  heat  would  leave  it  in  the  form  of  water  again. 
Accordingly  this  is  fully  verified  by  experiment ;  for  if 
the  pipe  fitted  to  the  fpout  of  the  tea-kettle  be  fnrround- 
ed  with  cold  water,  no  fteam  will  iffue,  but  water  will 
continually  trickle  from  it  in  drops  ;  and  it  the  procefs 
be  conducted  with  the  proper  precautions,  the  water 
which  we  thus  obtain  from  the  pipe  will  be  found 
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equal  in  quantity  "to  that  which  difappears  from  the  tea- 
kettle. 

This  is  evidently  the  common  procefs  for  diftilling  ; 
and  the  whole  appearances  may  be  explained  by  faying, 
that  the  water  is  converted  by  heat  into  an  elaftic  va¬ 
pour,  and  that  this,  meeting  with  colder  air,  imparts  to 
it  the  heat  which  it  carried  off  as  it  arofe  from  the  heat¬ 
ed  water,  and  being  deprived  of  its  heat  it  is  again  wa¬ 
fer.  The  particles  of  this  water  being  vaftly  more  re¬ 
mote  from  each  other  than  when  they  were  in  the  tea¬ 
kettle,  and  thus  being  difTeminated  in  the  air,  become 
vifible,  by  reflecting  light  from  their  anterior  and  pofte- 
rior  furfaces,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  tranfparent  fait 
becomes  vifible  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  This 
difTeminated  water  being  prefented  to  the  air  in  a  very 
extended  furface,  is  quickly  diffolved  by  it,  as  pounded 
fait  is  in  water,  and  again  becomes  a  tranfparent  fluid, 
but  of  a  different  nature  from  what  it  was  before,  be¬ 
ing  no  longer  convertible  into  water  by  depriving  it  of 
its  heat. 

Accordingly  this  opinion,  ©r  fomething  very  like  it, 
has  been  long  entertained.  Mufchenbroeck  exprefsly 
-fays,  that  the  water  in  the  form  of  vapour  carries  off 
with  it  all  the  heat  which  is  continually  thrown  in  by 
the  fuel.  But  Dr  Black  was  the  firft  who  attended 
minutely  to  the  whole  phenomena,  and  enabled  us  to 
form  diftinCt  notions  of  the  fubjeCt.  He  had  difeovered 
that  it  was  not  fufficient  for  converting  ice  into  water 
that  it  be  railed  to  that  temperature  in  which  it  can  no 
longer  remain  in  the  form  of  ice.  A  piece  of  ice  of 
the  temperature  3 2°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  will 
remain  a  very  long  while  in  air  of  the  temperature  50° 
before  it  be  all  melted,  remaining  all  the  while  of  the 
temperature  3 2°,  and  therefore  continually  abforbing 
heat  from  the  furrounding  air.  By  comparing  the  time 
in  which  the  ice  had  its  temperature  changed  from  28° 
to  32 0  with  the  fubfequent  time  of  its  complete  lique- 
faCtion,  he  found  that  it  abforbed  about  130  or  140 
times  as  much  heat  as  would  raife  its  temperature  one 
degree  ;  and  he  found  that  one  pound  of  ice,  when 
mixed  with  one  pound  of  water  140  degrees  warmer, 
was  juft  melted,  but  without  rifing  in  its  temperature 
above  320.  Hence  he  juftly  concluded,  that  water  dif¬ 
fered  from  ice  of  the  fame  temperature  by  containing, 
as  a  conftituent  ingredient,  a  great  quantity  of  fire,  or 
of  the  caufe  of  heat,  united  with  it  in  fuch  a  way  as 
not  to  quit  it  for  another  colder  body,  and  therefore  fo 
as  not  to  go  into  the  liquor  of  the  thermometer  and  ex- 
pand  it.  Confidered  therefore  as  the  pofiible  caufe  of 
heat,  it  was  latent,  which  Dr  Black  expreffed  by  the 
abbreviated  term  latent  heat.  If  any  more  heat 
was  added  to  the  water  it  was  not  latent,  but  would 
readily  quit  it  for  the  thermometer,  and,  by  expanding 
the  thermometer,  would  (how  what  is  the  degree  of 
this  redundant  heat,  while  fluidity  alone  is  the  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  combined  and  latent  heat. 

Dr  Black,  in  like  manner,  concluded,  that  in  order  to 
convert  water  into  an  elaftic  vapour,  it  was  neceffary, 
not  only  to  increafe  its  uncombined  heat  till  its  tempe¬ 
rature  is  212°,  in  which  (late  it  is  juft  ready  to  become 
elaftic  ;  but  alfo  to  pour  into  it  a  great  quantity  of  fire, 
or  the  caufe  of  heat,  which  combines  with  every  parti¬ 
cle  of  it,  fo  as  to  make  it  repel,  or  to  recede  from,  its 
adjoining  particles,  and  thus  to  make  it  a  particle  of  an 
elaftic  fluid.  He  fuppofed  that  this  additional  heat 


might  be  combined  with  it  fo  as  not  to  quit  it  for  the  Steam, 
thermometer;  and  therefore  fo  as  to  be  in  a  latent  ftate,  — 
having  elaftic  fluidity  for  its  foie  indication,  7 

This  opinion  was  very  confident  with  the  phenome-The  tern- 
non  of  boiling  off  a  quantity  of  water.  The  applica- pe7at^r.e  ^ 
tion  of  heat  to  it  caufes  it  gradually  to  rife  in  its  tem- ^o^^18 
perature  till  it  reaches  the  temperature  2t2°.  It  then  and  the 
begins  to  fend  off  elaftic  vapour,  and  is  (lowly  expend-  quantity  of 
cd  in  this  way,  continuing  all  the  while  of  the  fame  ^at  w^5ch. 
temperature.  The  (learn  alfo  is  of  no  higher  tempera- lt  abfor®$* 
ture.  as  appears  by  holding  a  thermometer  in  it.  We 
muft  conclude  that  this  fleam  contains  all  the  heat 
which  is  expended  in  its  formation.  Accordingly  the 
fealding  power  of  fleam  is  well  known  ;  but  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  precife  meafures  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  abforbed  by  water  during  its  converfion  in¬ 
to  fleam.  Dr  Black  endeavoured  to  afeertain  this  point, 
by  comparing  the  time  of  raifing  its  temperature  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  degrees  with  the  time  of  boiling  it  off 
by  the  fame  external  heat  ;  and  he  found  that  the  heat 
latent  in  fleam,  which  balanced  the  preffure  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  was  not  lefs  than  800  degrees.  He  alfo  di¬ 
rected  Dr  Irvine  of  Glafgow  to  the  form  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  for  meafuring  the  heat  actually  extricated  from 
fuch  fleam  during  its  condenfation  in  the  refrigeratory* 
of  a  (till,  which  was  found  to  be  not  lefs  than  774  de¬ 
grees.  Dr  Black  was  afterwards  informed  by  Mr 
Watt,  that  a  courfe  of  experiments,  which  he  had  made 
in  each  of  thefe  ways  with  great  precifion,  determined 
the  latent  heat  of  fteam  under  the  ordinary  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere  to  be  about  948  or  950  degrees.  Mr 
Watt  alfo  found  that  water  would  diflil  with  great  eafe 
in  vacuo  when  of  the  temperature  70°;  and  that  in  this 
cafe  the  latent  heat  of  the  fteam  is  not  lefs  than  1 200 
or  1300  degrees:  and  a  train  of  experiments,  which  he 
had  made  by  diflilling  in  different  temperatures,  made 
him  conclude  that  the  fum  of  the  fenfible  and  latent 
heats  is  a  conflant  quantity.  This  is  a  curious  and  not 
an  improbable  circumftance  ;  but  we  have  no  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  particulars  of  thefe  experiments.  The  con- 
clufion  evidently  preiuppofes  a  knowledge  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  temperature  in  which  the  water  has  no  heat ; 
but  this  is  a  point  which  is  ftill  fub  judtee.  g 

This  converfion  of  liquids  (for  it  is  not  confined  to  steam,  by 
water,  but  obtains  alfo  in  aident  fpirits,  oils,  mercury,  being*  com- 
&c.)  is  the  caufe  of  their  boiling.  The  heat  is  applied binecl  W1^ 
to  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  veffel,  and  gradually  ac-^^sb^"a- 
cumulates  in  the  fluid,  in  a  fenfible  ftate,  uncombined,  ftic  and 
and  ready  to  quit  it  and  to  enter  into  any  body  that  is  light, 
colder,  and  to  diffufe  itfelf  between  them.  T  hus  it  en¬ 
ters  into  the  fluid  of  a  thermometer,  expands  it,  and 
thus  gives  ns  the  indication  of  the  degree  in  which  it 
has  been  accumulated  in  the  water ;  for  the  thermome¬ 
ter  fwells  as  long  as  it  continues  to  abforb  fenfible  heat 
from  the  water  :  and  when  the  fenfible  heat  in  both  is 
in  equilibrio,  in  a  proportion  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  two  fluids,  the  thermometer  rifes  no  more,  becaufe 
it  abforbs  no  more  heat  or  fire  from  the  water  ;  for  the 
particles  of  water  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  bottom,  are  now  (by  this  gradual  expanfion  of  liqui¬ 
dity)  at  fuch  diflance  from  each  other,  that  their  laws 
of  attraction  for  each  other  and  for  heat  are  totally 
changed.  Each  particle  either  no  longer  attracts,  or 
perhaps  it  repels  its  adjoining  particle,  and  now  accu¬ 
mulates  round  itfelf  a  great  number  of  the  particles  of 
2  heat. 
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heat,  and  forms  a  particle  ofelaftic  fluid,  fo  related  to  way,  (See  Earth(*uake,  n°  88 
the  adjoining  new  formed  particles,  as  to  repel  them 
to  a  diftance  at  lead  a  hundred  times  greater  than  their 
diftances  in  the  ftate  of  water.  Thus  a  mafs  of  elaftic 
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vapour  of  fenfible  magnitude  is  formed.  Being  at  lead 
ten  thonfand  times  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  wa¬ 
ter,  it  mud  rife  up  through  it,  as  a  cork  would  do,  in 
form  of  a  tranfparent  ball  or  bubble,  and  getting  to 
the  top,  it  difllpates,  filling  the  upper  part  of  the  veffel 
with  vapour  or  deam.  Thus,  by  tolling  the  liquid  in¬ 
to  bubbles,  which  are  produced  all  over  the  bottom  and 
Tides  of  the  veffel,  it  produces  the  phenomenon  of  ebulli¬ 
tion  or  boiling.  Obferve,  that  during  its  paffage  up 
through  the  water,  it  is  not  changed  or  condenfed ;  for 
the  furrounding  water  is  already  fo  hot  that  the  fenfible 
or  uncombined  heat  in  it,  is  in  equilibrio  with  that  in  the 
vapour,  and  therefore  it  is  not  difpofed  to  abforb  any 
of  that  heat  which  is  combined  as  an  ingredient  of  this 
vapour,  and  gives  it  its  elaflicity.  For  this  reafon,  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  water  will  not  boil  till  its  whole  mafs  be  heat¬ 
ed  up  to  212°  ;  for  if  the  upper  part  be  colder,  it 
robs  the  rifing  bubble  of  that  heat  which  is  neceffary 
for  its  elaflicity,  fo  that  it  immediately  collapfes  again, 
and  the  furface  of  the  water  remains  dill.  This  may 
be  perceived  by  holding  water  in  a  Florence  flafle  over 
a  lamp  or  choffer.  It  will  be  obferved,  fome  time  be¬ 
fore  the  real  ebullition,  that  fome  bubbles  are  formed 
at  the  bottom,  and  get  up  a  very  little  way,  and  then 
difappear.  The  didances  which  they  reach  before  col- 
lapfmg  increafe  as  the  water  continues  to  warm  farther 
up  the  mafs,  till  at  lad  it  breaks  out  into  boiling. 
If  the  handle  of  a  tea-kettle  be  grafped  with  the  hand, 
a  tremor  will  be  felt  for  fome  little  time  before  boiling,, 
a  rifing  from  the  little  fuccuflions  which  are  produced  by 
the  collapfing  of  the  bubbles  of  vapour.  This  is  much 
more  violent,  and  is  really  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  if 
we  fuddenly  plunge  a  lump  of  red  hot  iron  into  a  veffel 
of  cold  water,  taking  care  that  no  red  part  be  near  the 
furface.  If  the  hand  be  now  applied  to  the  fide  of  the 
veffel,  a  mod  violent  tremor  is  felt,  and  fometimes  drong 
thumps:  thefe  arife  from  the  collapfing  of  very  large 
bubbles.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  iron  be  too  hot,  it 
warms  the  furrounding  water  fo  much,  that  the  bubbles 
from  below  come  up  through  it  uncondenfed,  and  pro¬ 
duce  ebullition  without  this  fuccuffion.  The  great 
refemblance  of  this  tremor  to  the  feeling  which  we 
have  during  the  {hock  of  an  earthquake  has  led  many 
to  fuppofe  that  thefe  lad  are  produced  in  the  fame 
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pothefis,  notwithflanding  the  obje&ions  which  we  have  - fJ 

elfewhere  dated  to  it,  is  by  no  means  unfeafible.  IO 

It  isowing  to  a  fimilar  caufe  that  violent  thumps  are  The  noife 
fometimes  kit  on  the  bottom  of  a  tea-kettle,  efpecially  one  obferved  in 
which  has  been  long  in  ule.  Such  are  frequently  cruft- tlle  bo’lmS 
ed  on  the  bottom  with  a  dony  concretion.  This  fome-  j^V/ex- 
times  is  detached  in  little  feales.  When  one  of  thefe  isplained. 
adhering  by  one  end  to  the  bottom,  the  water  gets  be¬ 
tween  them  in  a  thin  film.  Here  it  may  be  heated 
confiderably  above  the  boiling  temperature,  and  it  fud- 
denly  rifes  up  in  a  large  bubble,  which  collapfes  imme¬ 
diately.  A  fmooth  {hilling  lying  on  the  bottom  will 
produce  this  appearance  very  violently,  or  a  thimble 
with  the  mouth  down. 

In  order  to  make  water  boil,  the  fire  mud  be  ap-  Water  will 
plied  to  the  bottom  or  lides  of  the  veflel.  If  the^ot  boil  un¬ 
heat  be  applied  at  the  top  of  the  water,  it  will  wade!6**  fire 
away  without  boiling  ;  for  the  very  fuperficial  particles^ fhePbot- 
are  fird  fupplied  with  the  heat  neceffary  for  rendering-tom  or  Tides 
them  eladie,  and  they  fly  off  without  agitating  the°f  the  vef- 
red  (a).  .  feh 

Since  this  difengagement  of  vapour  is  the  effe&  of No  g  *rd  % 
its  eladicity,  and  fince  this  eladicity  is  a  determined  can  boil  till 
force  when  the  temperature  is  given,  it  follows,  that  the  ekftici- 
fluids  cannot  boil  till  the  eladicity  of  the  vapour  over-r^  °f  the 
comes  the  preffure  of  the  incumbent  fluid  and  of  the  at-™^™" 
mofphere.  Therefore,  when  this  preffure  is  removed  orthe  preffure 
diminifhed,  the  fluids  mud  fooner  overcome  what  re-^'f  rhe  in- 
mains,  and  boil  at  a  lower  temperature.  Accordingly  itcum,hent 
is  obferved  that  water  will  boil  in  an  exhauded  receiver " 
when  of  the  heat  of  the  human  body.  If  two  glafs 
5  balls  A  and  B  (fig.  1.)  be  conne&ed  by  a  {lender  tube,  plate 
and  one  of  them  A  be  filled  with  water  (a  fmall  open-CCCCLXXvn,‘ 
ing  or  pipe  b  being  left  at  top  of  the  other),  and  this 
be  made  to  boil,  the  vapour  produced  from  it  will  drive 
all  the  air  out  of  the  other,  and  will  at  lad  come  out 
itfelf,  producing  deam  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  When 
the  ball  B  is  obferved  to  be  occupied  by  tranfparent  va¬ 
pour,  we  may  conclude  that  the  air  is  completely  ex¬ 
pelled.  Now  fhut  the  pipe  by  (licking  it  into  a  piece 
of  tallow  or  bees-wax  ;  the  vapour  in  B  will  foon  con- 
denfe,  and  there  will  be  a  vacuum.  The  flame  of  a 
lamp  and  blow-pipe  being  direfted  to  the  little  pipe, 
will  caufe  it  immediately  to  clofe  and  feal  hermetically. 

We  now  have  a  pretty  inftrument  or  toy  called  a  Pulse, 
class.  Grafp  the  ball  A  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  ; 
the  heat  of  the  hand  will  immediately  expand  the  bub¬ 
ble 


(a)  We  explained  the  opaque  and  cloudy  appearance  of  fleam,  by  faying  that  the  vapour  is  condenfed  by  co- 
ming  into  contaft  with  the  cooler  air.  There  is  fomething  in  the  form  of  this  cloud  which  is  very  inexplicable. 
The  particles  of  it  are  fometimes  very  d filing ui {liable  by  the  eye;  but  they  have  not  the  fmart  Aar  like  brilliancy 
of  very  (mall  drops  of  water,  but  give  the  fainter  refle&ion  of  a  very  thin  film  or  veficle  like  a  foap.bubble.  If 
we  attend  alfo  to  their  motion,  we  fee  them  defending  very  flowly  in  comparifon  with  the  defeent  of  a  folid 
drop  ;  and  this  veficular  conftitution  is  effabliflied  beyond  a  doubt  by  looking  at  a  candle  through  a  cloud  of 
fleam.  It  is  feen  furrounded  by  a  faint  halo  with  prifmatical  colours,  precisely  fueh  as  we  can  demonftrate  by 
optical  laws. to  belong  to  a  colleaion  of  veficles,  but  totally  different  from  the  halo  which  would  be  produced 
by  a  colleaion  of  folid  drops.  It  13  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  thefe  veficles  can  be  formed  of  watery  parti¬ 
cles,  each  of  which  was  furrounded  with  many  particles  of  fire,  now  communicated  to  the  air,  and  how  each  of 
thefe  veficles  {hall  include  within  it  a  ball  of  air  ;  but  we  cannot  refufe  the  fad.  We  know,  that  if,  while  linfeed- 
ml  is  boiling  or  nearly  boiling,  the  furface  be  obliquely  ftruck  with  the  ladle,  it  will  be  daflied  into  a  prodigious 
number  of  exceedingly  fmall  veficles,  which  will  float  about  in  the  air  for  a  long  while.  Mr  Sauffure  was  (we 
think)  the  firft  who  diftin&ly  obferved  this  veficular  form -of  mills  and  clouds  j  "and  he  makes  confiderable  ufc  of 
it  in  explaining  feveral  phenomena  of  the  atmofphere* 
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We  of  vapour  which  may  be  in  it,  and  this  vapour  will 
~~  v  ^  drive  the  water  into  B,  and  then  will  blow  up  through 
it  for  a  long  whiU,  keeping  it  in  a  date  of  violent  ebul¬ 
lition,  as  long  as  there  remains  a  drop  or  film  of  water 
in  A.  But  care  mull  be  taken  that  B  is  all  the  while 
kept  cold,  that  it  may  condenfe  the  vapour  as  fall  as  it 
rlfes  through  the  water.  Touching  B  with  the  hand, 
or  breathing  warm  on  it,  will  immediately  (top  the  ebul¬ 
lition  in  it.  When  the  water  in  A  has  thus  been  diffipa- 
ted,  grafp  B  in  the  hard  ;  the  water  will  be  driven  in¬ 
to  A,  and  the  ebullition  will  take  place  there  as  it  did 
in  B.  Putting  one  of  the  balls  into  the  mouth  will 
make  the  ebullition  more  violent  in  the  other,  and  the 
one  in  the  mouth  will  feel  very  cold.  This  is  a  pretty 
illultration  of  the  rapid  abforption  of  the  heat  by  the 
particles  of  water  which  are  thus  converted  into  elaflic 
vapour.  We  have  feen  this  little  toy  fufpended  by  the 
middle  of  the  tube  like  a  balance,  and  thus  placed  in 
the  infide  of  a  window,  having  two  holes  a  and  b  cut 
in  the  pane,  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  when  A  is  full  of 
water  and  preponderates,  B  is  oppofite  to  the  hole  b. 
Whenever  the  room  became  fufficiently  warm,  the  va¬ 
pour  was  formed  in  A,  and  immediately  drove  the  wa¬ 
ter  into  B,  which  was  kept  cool  by  the  air  coming  in¬ 
to  the  room  through  the  hole  b.  By  this  means  B  was 
made  to  preponderate  in  its  turn,  and  A  was  then  op¬ 
pofite  to  the  hole  a ,  and  the  procefs  was  now  repeated 
in  the  oppoiite  direction  ;  and  this  amufement  continu- 
I3  ed  as  long  as  the  room  was  warm  enough. 

Liquors dif-  We  know  that  liquors  differ  exceedingly  in  the  tem- 
for  much  in  peratures  neceffary  for  their  ebullition.  This  forms  the 
the  tem-  great  chemical  diflindion  between  volatile  and  fixed  bo¬ 
dies.  But  the  difference  of  temperature  in  which  they 
boil,  or  are  converted  into  permanently  elaflic  vapour, 
under  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  is  not  a  certain 
meafure  of  their  differences  of  volatility.  The  natural 
boiling  point  of  a  body  is  that  in  which  it  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  elaflic  vapour  under  no  preffure,  or  in  vacuo . 
The  boiling  point  in  the  open  air  depends  on  the  law  of 
the  elaflicity  of  the  vapour  in  relation  to  its  heat.  A 
fluid  A  may  be  lefs  volatile,  that  is,  may  require  more 
heat  to  make  it  boil  in  vacuoy  than  a  fluid  B :  But  if 
the  elaflicity  of  the  vapour  of  A  be  more  increafed  by 
an  increafe  of  temperature  than  that  of  the  vapour  of 
B,  A  may  boil  at  as  low,  or  even  at  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture,  in  the  open  air,  than  B  does  ;  for  the  increafed 
elaflicity  of  the  vapour  of  A  may  fooner  overcome  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  Few  experiments  have  been 
made  on  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the 
elaflicity  of  different  vapours.  So  long  ago  as  the  year 
1765-,  we  had  occaiion  to  examine  the  boiling  points  of 
all  fuch  liquors  as  we  could  manage  in  an  air-pump  ; 
that  is,  fuch  as  did  not  produce  vapours  which  deflroy- 
ed  the  valves  and  the  leathers  of  the  piftons  :  and  we 
thought  that  the  experiments  gave  us  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  the  elaflicity  of  all  the  vapours  was  affefted  by  heat 
nearly  in  the  fame  degree.  For  we  found  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  their  boiling  points  in  the  air  and  in 
vacuo  was  nearly  the  fame  in  all,  namely,  about  1 20  de- 
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inland  grees  lof  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  It  is  exceedingly 
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difficult  to  make  experiments  of  this  kind  :  The 
pours  are  fo  condenfible,  and  change  their  elaflicity  fo 
prodigioufly  by  a  trifling  change  of  temperature,  that 
it  is  aim  oft  impoffible  to  examine  this  point  with  preci¬ 
sion.  It  is,  however,  as  we  fhall  fee  by  and  by,  a  fub- 
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je£t  of  confiderable  practical  importance  in  the  mechanic 
arts  ;  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relation  would 
be  of  great  ufe  alfo  to  the  difliller  :  and  it  would  be 
no  ltfs  important  to  difeover  the  relation  of  their  elaftici- 
ty  and  denfity,  by  examining  their  compreffibility,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  have  afeertained  the  relation  in 
the  cafe  of  what  we  call  aerial ' fluids ,  that  is,  fuch  as  we 
have  never  obferved  in  the  form  of  liquids  or  folids,  ex¬ 
cept  in  confequence  of  their  union  with  each  other  or 
with  other  bodies.  In  the  article  Pneumatics  we 
took  notice  of  it  as  fomething  like  a  natural  law,  that 
all  thefe  airs,  or  gafes  as  they  are  now  called,  had  their 
elaflicity  very  nearly,  if  rrot  exactly  proportional  to  their 
denfity.  This  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Achard, 
of  Fontana,  and  others,  on  vital  air,  inflammable, air, 
fixed  air,  and  fome  others.  It  gives  us  fome  prefump- 
tion  to  fuppofe  that  it  holds  in  all  elaflic  vapours  what¬ 
ever,  and  that  it  is  connedled  with  their  elaflicity ;  and 
it  renders  it  fomewhat  probable  that  they  are  all  elaflic, 
only  becaufe  the  caufe  of  heat  (the  matter  of  fire  if  you 
will)  is  elaflic,  and  that  their  law  of  elaflicity,  in  refpedl 
of  denfity,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  fire.  But  it  mufl  Towhatth 
be  obferved,  that  although  we  thus  aflign  the  elaflicity  e  ufticity  oi 
of  fire  as  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  elaflicity  of  vapour,  JJU1^  Pia? 
in  the  fame  way,  and  on  the  fame  grounds,  that  we  a-  owin£* 
feribe  the  fluidity  of  brine  to  the  fluidity  of  the  water 
which  holds  the  folid  fait  in  folution,  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  is  owing,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  to  a  repul- 
flon  or  tendency  to  recede  from  each  other  exerted  by 
the  particles  of  fire.  We  are  as  much  entitled  to  infer 
a  repulfion  of  unlimited  extent  between  the  particles  of 
water  ;  for  we  fee  that  by  its  means  a  Angle  particle  of 
fea-falt  becomes  difleminated  through  the  whole  of  a 
very  large  veffiel.  If  water  had  not  been  a  vifible  and 
palpable  fnbflance,  and  the  fait  only  had  been  vifible 
and  palpable,  we  might  have  formed  a  fimilar  notion  of 
chemical  folution.  But  we,  on  the  contrary,  have 
confidered  the  quaquaverfum  motion  or  expanfion  of  the 
fait  as  a  diflemination  among  the  particles  of  water;  and 
we  have  aferibed  it  to  the  flrong  attradlion  of  the  atoms 
of  fait  for  the  atoms  of  water,  and  the  attradlion  of 
thefe  laft  for  each  oth^r,  thinking  that  each  atom  of  fait 
accumulates  round  itfelf  a  multitude  of  watery  atoms, 
and  by  fo  doing  mull  recede  from  the  other  faline 
atoms.  Nay,  we  farther  fee,  that  by  forces  which  we 
naturally  confider  as  attradlions,  an  expanfion  may  be 
produced  of  the  whole  mafs,  which  will  act  againfl  ex¬ 
ternal  mechanical  forces.  It  is  thus  that  wood  fwells 
with  almofl  iniuperable  force  by  imbibing  moifture ; 
it  is  thus  that  a  fpouge  immerfed  in  water  becomes 
really  an  elaltic  comprefiible  body,  refembling  a  blown 
bladder;  and  there  aie  appearances  which  warrant  us 
to  apply  this  mode  of  conception  to  elaflic  fluids.—' 

When  air  is  fuddenly  comprefled,  a  thermometer  in¬ 
cluded  in  it  fhows  a  rife  of  temperature  ;  that  is,  an 
appearance  of  heat  now  redundant  which  was  former¬ 
ly  combined.  The  heat  feeing  to  be  fqueezed  out  as 
the  water  from  the  fpouge. 

Accordingly  this  opinion,  that  the  elaflicity  of  fleam  Aferibed 
and  other  vapours  is  owing  merely  to  the  attradlion  for^Y  f°*Fct< 
fire,  and  the  confequent  diflemination  of  their  particles 
through  the  whole  mafs  of  fire,  has  been  entertained perly. 
by  many  naturalifts,  and  it  lias  been  aferibed  entirely  to 
attra&ion.  We  by  no  means  pretend  to  decide  ;  but 
we  think  the  analogy  by  far  too  flight  to  found  any 
1  .  con- 
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am,  confident  opinion  on  it*  The  aim  i*s  to  folve  phenomena 
r—  by  attraction  only,  as  if  it  were  of  more  eafy  concep¬ 
tion  than  repulfion.  Confidered  merely  as  fafts,  they 
are  quite  on  a  par.  The  appearances  of  nature  in 
which  we  obferve  aftual  recedes  of  the  parts  of  body 
from  each  other*  are  as  diftinft,  and  as  frequent  and  fa¬ 
miliar,  as  the  appearances  of  aftual  approach.  And  if 
we  attempt  to  go  farther  in  our  contemplation,  and  to 
conceive  the  way  and  the  forces  by  which  either  the 
approximations  or  recedes  of  the  atoms  are  produced, 
we  mufl  acknowledge  that  we  have  no  conception  of 
the  matter  ;  and  we  can  only  fay,  that  there  is  a  caufe 
of  tliefe  motions,  and  we  call  it  a  force,  as  in  every  cafe 
of  the  produ&ion  of  motion.  We  call  it  attraction  or 
repulfion  juft  as  we  happen  to  contemplate  an  accefs  or 
a  recefs.  But  the  analogy  here  is  not  only  flight,  but 
imperfeCt,  and  fails  mod  in  thofe  cafes  which  are  molt 
fimple,  and  where  we  fhould  expeCt  it  to  be  moft  com¬ 
plete.  We  can  fqueeze  water  out  of  a  fponge,  it  is 
true,  or  out  of  a  piece  of  green  wood  ;  but  when  the 
white  of  an  egg,  the  tremella,  or  fome  gums,  fwell  to 
a  hundred  times  their  dry  dimenfiona  by  imbibing  water, 
we  cannot  fqueeze  out  a  particle.  If  fluidity  (for  the 
reafoning  muft  equally  apply  to  this  as  to  vaporouf- 
ftefs)  be  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  the  extended 
matter  of  fire,  which  gradually  expanded  the  folid  by 
its  very  minute  additions;  and  if  the  accumulation  round 
a  particle  of  ice,  which  is  necefiary  for  making  it  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  water,  be  fo  great  in  comparifon  of  what  gives 
it  the  expanfion  of  one  degree,  as  experiment  obliges 
us  to  conclude — it  feems  an  inevitable  confeqnence  that 
all  fluids  fhould  be  many  times  rare'r  than  the  folids  from 
which  they  were  produced.  But  we  know  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  trifling  in  all  cafes,  and  in  fome  (water,  for 
inftance,  and  iron)  the  folid  is  rarer  than  the  fluid. 
Many  other  arguments  (each  of  them  perhaps  of  little 

Ibre  pro-  weight  when  taken  aloue,  but  which  are  all  fyftemati- 
)ly  ow-  cally  connefted)  concur  in  rendering  it  much  more 
uuaU  Pro^a^e  t^le  matt.er  of  fire,  in  caufing  elafticity, 
[Qon  he”  a<^s  immediately  by  its  own  elafticity,  which  we  cannot 
een  the  conceive  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  mutual  tendency  in 
rtldes  its  particles  to  recede  (from  each  other  ;  and  we  doubt 
re*  not  but  that,  if  it  could  be  obtained  alone,  we  fhould 
find  it  an  elaftic  fluid  like  air.  We  even  think  that 
there  are  cafes  in  which  it  is  obferved  in  this  ftate.  The 
elaflic  force  of  gunpowder  is  very  much  beyond  the 
elafticity  of  all  the  vapours  which  are  produced  in  its 
deflagration,  each  of  them  being  expanded  as  much  as 
we  can  reafonably  fuppofe  by  the  great  heat  to  which 
they  are  expofed.  'I  he  writer  of  this  article  exploded 
fome  gunpowder  mixed  with  a  confiderable  portion  of 
finely  powdered  quartz,  and  another  parcel  mixed  with 
fine  filings  ©f  copper.  The  elafticity  was  meafured  by 
the  penetration  of  the  ball  which  was  difeharged,  and 
was  great  in  the  degree  now  mentioned.  The  experi¬ 
ment  was  fo  condufted,  that  much  of  the  quartz  and 
copper  was  collefted  ;  none  of  the  quartz  had  been 
mtlted,  and  fome  of  the  copper  was  not  melted.  The 
heat,  therefore,  could  not  be  fucli  as  to  explain  the 
elafticity  by  expanfion  of  the  vapours  ;  and  it  became 
not  improbable  that  fire  was  afting  here  as  a  detached 
chemical  fluid  by  its  own  elafticity.  But  to  return  to 
our  fnbjeft. 

There  is  one  circumftance  in  which  we  think  our 
own  experiments  fhow  a  remarkable  difference  (at  leafl 
in  degree)  between  the  condenfible  and  incoudenfible 
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vapours.  It  is  well  known,  that  when  air  is  very  fud*  Steam, 
denly  expanded,  cold  is  produced,  and  heat  when  it  is  v  v 
fuddenly  condenfed.  When  making  experiments  with  pro^iy 
the  hopes  of  difeovering  the  connexion  between  the  a  great  dif* 
elafticity  and'  denfity  of  the  vapours  of  boiling  water,  ference  be- 
and  alfo  of  boiling  fpirits  of  turpentine,  we  found  the  jWe^jG*>n"’ 
change  of  denfity  accompanied  by  a  change  of  tempe-  jnceon. 
rature  vaftly  greater  than  in  the  cafe  of  incoercible  gales,  denfible  v»v 
When  the  vapour  oF  boiling  water  was  fuddenly  allow- pours  ; 
ed  to  expand  into  five  times  its  bulk,  we  obferved  the 
depreflionof  a  large  and  fenfible  air  thermometer  to  be 
at  lead  four  or  five  times  greater  than  in  a  fimilar  ex¬ 
panfion  of  common  air  of  the  fame  temperature.  The 
chemical  reader  will  readily  fee  reafons  for  expeftmg, 
on  the  contrary,  a  fmaller  alteration  of  temperature, 
both  on  account  of  the  much  greater  rarity  of  the  fluid, 
and  on  account  of  a  partial  condenfation  of  its  water, 
and  the  confequent  difengagement  of  combined  heat. 

b  This  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fire  which  is  com-  And ^fo 
bined  in  vapours  and  gafes  is  fo  confiderable  *s  to  au-  fome  dtf- 
thorize  us  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  fome  difference  in  thekrence 
chemical  conftitution  of  vapours  and  gafes,  and  that  theth^  che™* 
connection  between  the  fpecific  bafes  of  the  vapour  and  the  0£- 

fire  which  it  contains  is  not  the  fame  in  air,  for  inftance,  vapour, 
as  in  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  ;  and  this  difference 
may  be  the  reafon  why  the  one  is  eafily  condenfible  by 
cold,  while  the  other  has  never  been  exhibited  in  a  li¬ 
quid  Or  folid  form,  except  by  means  of  its  chemical 
union  with  other  fubftances.  In  this  particular  inftance 
we  know  that  there  is  an  effential  difference — that  in 
vital  or  atmofplieric  air  there  is  not  only  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  fire  which  is  not  in  the  vapour  of  water,  but 
that  it  alfo  contains  light,  or  the  caufe  of  light,  in  a 
combined  ftate.  This  is  fully  evinced  by  the  great  dif* 
covery  of  Mr  Cavendifh  of  the  compofition  of  water. 

Here  we  are  taught  that  water  ( and  confequently  its 
vapour)  confifts  of  air  from  which  the  light  an$ 
greateft  part  of  the  fire  have  been  feparated.  And  the 
fubfequent  difeoveries  of  the  celebrated  Lavoilier  fhow, 
that  almoft  all  the  condenfible  gafes  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  confift  either  of  airs  which  have  already  loft 
much  of  their  fire  (and  perhaps  light  too),  or  of  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  fire  or  light  being 
combined  in  this  manner. 

This  confideration  may  go  far  in  explaining  this  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  condenfibility  of  thefe  diffeient  fpecies  of 
aerial  fluids,  the  gafes  and  the  vapours  ;  and  it  is  with 
this  qualification  only  that  we  are  difpofed  to  allow  that 
all  bodies  are  condenfible  into  liquids  or  folids  by  ab- 
ft rafting  the  heat.  In  order  that  vital  air  may  become 
liquid  or  folid,  we  hold  that  it  is  not  fufficient  that  a 
body  be  prefented  to  it  which  fliall  limply  abftraft  its 
heat.  This  would  only  abftraft  its  uncombined  fire. — 

But  another,  and  much  larger  portion  remains  chemi¬ 
cally  combined  by  means  of  light.  A  chemical  affinity 
muft  be  brought  into  adlion  which  may  abftraft,  not 
the  fire  from  the  oxygen  (to  fpeak  in  the  language  of 
Mr  Lavoifier),  but  the  oxygen  from  the  fire  and  light. 

And  our  production  is  not  the  detached  bafisof  air,  but 
detached  heat  and  light,  and  the  formation  of  an  oxyd 
of  fome  kind. 

To  profecutc  the  chemical  confideration  of  Steams  tenerac 
farther  than  thefe  general  obfer  vat  ions,  which  are  ap-oBSERVA-  4 
plicable  to  all,  would  be  almoft  to  write  a  treatife  ofTI0NS* 
chemiftry,  and  would  be  a  repetition  of  many  things 
which  have  been  treated  of  in  fufficient  detail  in  other 
5  A  articles 
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Swaw.  articles  of  this  work.  We  (kail  therefore  conclude  this 
■ - v  —  article  with  feme  other  obfervations,  which  are  aho  ge¬ 

neral,  with  refpedl  to  the  different  kinds  of  coercible 
vapours,  but  which  have  a  particular  relation  to  the 
following  article. 

Steam  or  vapour  is  an  elaffic  fluid,  whofe  elafficity 
balances  the  prcjTure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  it  lias  been 
produced  from  a  folid  or  liquid  body  raifed  to  a  fufficient 
temperature  for  giving  it  this  elafficity  ;  that  is,  for 
caufing  the  fluid  to  boil.  This  temperature  muff  vary 
with  the  preffure  of  the  air.  Accordingly  it  is  found, 
that  when  the  air  is  light  (indicated  by  the  barometer 
being  low),  the  fluid  will  boil  fooner.  When  the  ba¬ 
rometer  {lands  at  30  inches,  water  boils  at  the  tempe¬ 
rature  2\2°.  If  it  Hand  fo  low  as  28  inches,  water 
will  boil  at  208L  In  the  plains  of  Quito,  or  at  Gon- 
dar  in  Abyffinia,  where  the  barometer  (lands  at  about 
21  inches,  water  will  boil  at  1950.  Highly  redli fled 
alcohol  will  boil  at  1 6o°,  and  vitriolic  aether  will  boil 
at  88°  or  89^.  This  is  a  temperature  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  in  thefe  places  ;  nay,  the  air  is  frequently 
warmer.  Vitriolic  aether,  therefore,  is  a  liquor  which 
can  hardly  be  known  in  thofe  countries.  It  is  hardly 
poffible  to  preferve  it  in  that  form.  If  a  phial  have  not 
its  ftopper  firmly  tied  down,  it  will  be  blown  out,  and 
the  liquor  will  boil  and  be  diflipated  in  fteam.  On  the 
top  of  Chimboracao,  the  human  blood  mull  be  difpofed 
to  give  out  air-bubbles. 

We  faid  fome  time  ago,  that  we  had  concluded,  from 
feme  experiments  made  in  the  receiver  of  an  air*pump, 
the  preffure  c}iat  ff uids  boil  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature  nearly  1  20 
°f  *r which  degrees  lower  than  that  neceflary  for  their  boiling  in 
afeends  *  the  open  air.  But  we  now  fee  that  this  muff  have  been 
from  them,  but  a  grofs  approximation  ;  for  in  thefe  experiments 
the  con-  the  fluids  were  boiling  under  the  preffure  of  the  vapour 
clufion  wbich  they  produced,  and  which  could  not  be  abftraft- 
“eis  ed  by  working  the  pump.  It  appears  from  the  experi. 
only  a  ^rofsments  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendifh,  mentioned  in  the  ar. 
approxima- ticle  Pneumatics,  that  water  of  the  temperature  7 2° 
tion*  Was  converted  into  elaffic  vapour,  which  balanced  a  pref- 
fure  of  Jths  of  an  inch  of  mercury,  and  in  this  ftate  it 
occupied  the  receiver,  and  did-not  allow  the  mercury  in 
the  gauge  to  fink  to  the  level.  As  faff  as  this  was  ab- 
11  rafted  by  working  the  air-pump,  more  of  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  that  the  preffure 
continued  the  fame,  and  the  water  did  not  boil.  Had 
it  been  poffible  to  produce  a  vacuum  above  this  water, 
it  would  have  boiled  for  a  moment,  and  would  even  have 
continued  to  boil,  if  the  receiver  could  have  been  kept 
very  cold. 

Upon  reading  thefe  experiments,  and  fome  very  curi¬ 
ous  ones  of  Mr  Nairne,  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixvii. 
the  writer  of  this  article  was  induced  to  examine  more 
determine  particularly  the  relation  between  the  temperature  of  the 
the  relation  our  ancj  jtg  elafticity,  in  the  following  manner  : 

theTtmpe-  ABCD  (fig.  2.)  is  the  fe&ion  of  a  fmall  digefter 
rature  of  made  of  copper.  Its  lid,  which  is  fattened  to  the  body 
vapour  and  wjtb  fCrews,  is  pierced  with  three  holes,  each  9 f  which 
ns  elaftiu-  a  fma|i  pipe  foldered  into  it.  The  fir  ft  hole  was 
furnifhed  with  a  brals  fafety-valve  V,  nicely  fitted  to  it 
by  grinding.  The  area  of  this  valve  was  exa&ty  ^th  of 
an  inch.  There  retted  on  the  ftalk  at  top  of  this  valve 
the  arm  of  a  fteelyard  carrying  a  fliding  weight.  This 
arm  had  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  fo  adjufted  to  the  weight 
that  the  number  on  the  fcale  correfponded  to  the  inches 
of  mercury,  whofe  preffure  on  the  under  furface  of  the 
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valve  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fteelyard  on  its  top  ;  fo  that 
when  the  weight  was  at  the  divifion  10,  the  preffure'' 
of  the  fteelyard  on  the  valve  was  juft  equal  to  that  of  a 
column  of  mercury  10  inches  high  and  4th  of  an  inch 
bafe.  The  middle  hole  contained  a  thermometer  T 
firmly  fixed  into  it,  fo  that  no  vapour  could  efcape  by 
its  Tides.  The  ball  of  this  thermometer  was  but  a  little 
way  below  the  lid.  The  third  hole  received  occafional- 
Iy  the  end  cf  a  glafs-pipe  S  G  F,  whofe  defeending  leg 
was  about  36  inches  long.  When  this  fyphon  was  not 
ufed,  the  hole  was  properly  fhut  with  a  plug. 

The  veffel  was  half  filled  with  diftilled  water  which_ 
had  been  purged  of  air  by  boiling.  The  lid  was  then 
fixed  on,  having  the  third  hole  S  plugged  up.  A  lamp 
being  placed  under  the  veffel,  the  water  boiled,  and  the 
fteam  iffued  copioufty  by  the  fafety-valve.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  ftood  at  213,  and  a  barometer  in  the  room  at 
29,9  inches.  The  weight  was  then  put  on  the  fifth  di- 
vifion.  The  thermometer  immediately  began  to  l  ife  j 
and  when  it  was  at  220,  the  fteam  iffued  by  the  fides 
of  the  valve.  The  weight  was  removed  to  the  icth 
divifion;  but  before  the  thermometer  could  be  diftindtly 
obferved,  the  fteam  was  iffuing  at  the  valve.  The  lamp 
was  removed  farther  from  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  that 
the  progrefs  of  heating  might  be  more  moderate  ;  and 
when  the  fteam  ceafed  to  iffue  from  the  valve,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  at  227.  The  weight  was  now  fhifted  to 
1 5  ;  and  by  gradually  approaching  the  lamp,  the  fteam 
again  iffued,  and  the  thermometer  was  at  132L  This 
mode  of  trial  was  continued  all  the  way  to  the  75th 
divifion  of  the  fcale.  The  experiments  were  then  re¬ 
peated  in  the  contrary  order ;  that  is,  the  weight  being 
fufpended  at  the  75th  divifion,  and  the  fteam  iffuing 
ftrongly  at  the  valve,  the  lamp  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
moment  the  {team  ceafed  to  come  out,  the  thermome¬ 
ter  was  obferved.  The  fame  was  done  at  the  70th,  6  5th, 
divifion,  &c.  Thefe  experiments  were  feveral  times  re¬ 
peated  both  ways  ;  and  the  means  of  all  the  refults  for 
each  divifion  are  expreffed  in  the  following  table,  where 
column  ill  expreffes  the  elafficity  of  the  fteam,  being 
the  fum  of  29,9,  and  the  divifion  of  the  fteelyard  ;  co¬ 
lumn  2d  expreffes  the  temperature  of  the  fteam  corre» 


1. 

II 

35  inches. 

2 1 9^ 

40 

226 

45 

232 

50 

237 

55 

242 

60 

247 

65 

251 

70 

255 

75 

259 

80 

263 

85 

267 

90 

27°T 

97 

274t 

100 

278 

JO  5 

281 

A  very  different  procefs  was  neceflary  for  afeertaining 
the  elafticity  of  the  fteam  in  lower  temperatures,  and 
confequently  under  fmallcr  preffures  than  that  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  glafs  fyphon  SGF  was  now  fixed  in¬ 
to  its  hole  in  the  lid  of  the  digefter.  The  water  was 
made  to  boil  fmartly  for  fome  time,  and  the  fteam  iffued 
copioufly  both  at  the  valve  and  at  the  fyphon.  The- 

lowcr 
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L  >es?n.  lower  end  of  the  fyphon  was  now  imflnfcrfed  into  a  broad 

W> - faucer  of  mercuiy,  and  the  lamp  inftantly  removed, 

and  every  thing  was  allowed  to  grow  cold.  By  this 
the  fleam  was  gradually  condensed,  and  the  mercury 
rofe  in  the  fyphon,  without  fenfibly  finking  in  the  fau¬ 
cer.  The  valve  and  all  the  joints  were  fmeared  with  a 
thick  clammy  cement,  compofed  of  oil,  tallow,  and  ro- 
fin,  which  effectually  prevented  all  ingrefs  of  air.  .  The 
weather  was  clear  and  frofly,  the  barometer  Handing  at 
29,84,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  veffel  at  420.  The 
mercury  in  the  fyphon  flood  at  29,7,  or  fomewhat 
higher,  thus  {bowing  a  very  complete  condenfation. 
The  whole  veffel  was  furrounded  with  pounded  ice,  of 
the  temperature  3 2°.  This  made  no  fenllble  change 
in  the  height  of  the  mercury.  A  mark  was  now  made 
at  the  furface  of  the  mercury.  One  obferver  was  Ha- 
tioned  at  the  thermometer,  with  inflrudions  to  call  out 
as  the  thermometer  reached  the  divifions  42,  47,  52, 


tube  was  procured  of  the  form  reprefented  in  fig.  3.  ha¬ 
ving  a  little  cillern  L,  from  the  top  and  bottom  of 
which  proceeded  the  fyphons  K  and  MN.  The  ciftern 
contained  mercury,  and  the  tube  MN  was  of  a  (lender 
bore,  and  was  about  fix  feet  two  inches  long.  The  end 
K  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  third  hole  of  the  lid,  and  the 
long  leg  of  the  fyphon  was  furnifhed  with  a  fcale  of 
inches,  and  firmly  faftened  to  an  upright  poft. 

The  lamp  was  now  applied  at  fuch  a  diflance  from 
the  veffel  as  to  warm  it  flowly,  and  make  the  water 
boil,  the  Hearn  efcaping  for  fome  time  through  the  fafe- 
ty  valve.  A  heavy  weight  was  then  fufpended  on  the 
Heelyard  ;  fuch  as  it  v/as  known  that  the  veffel  would 
fupport,  and  at  the  fame  time,  fuch  as  would  not  allow 
the  Hearn  to  force  the  mercury  out  of  the  long  tube. 
The  thermometer  began  immediately  to  rife,  as  alfo  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  MN.  Their  correfpondent  Hations 
are  marked  in  the  following  table : 
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,57,  and  fo  on  by  every  five  degrees  till  it  fhould  attain 
the  boiling  heat.  Another  obferver  noted  the  corre- 
fponding  defeents  of  the  mercury  by  a  fcale  of  inches, 
which  had  its  beginning  placed  at  29,84  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  in  the  faucer. 

The  pounded  ice  was  now  removed,  and  the  lamp 
placed  at  a  conliderable  diHance  below  the  veffel,  fo  as 
to  warm  its  contents  very  flowly.  Thefe  obfervations 
being  very  eafily  made,  were  fever al  times  repeated,  and 
their  mean  refults  are  fet  down  in  the  following  table  : 
Only  obferve,  that  it  was  found  difficult  to  note  down 
the  defeents  for  every  fifth  degree,  bccaufe  they  fuc- 
ceeded  each  other  fo  faff.  Every  icth  was  judged  fuf- 
ficient  for  effablifhing  the  law  of  variation.  The  fir  ft 
column  of  the  table  contains  the  temperature,  and  the 
fecond  the  defeent  (in  inches)  of  the  mercury  from  the 
mark  29,84. 

32°  5 

40  0,x 

50  0,2 

60  0,35 

70  0,55 

80  0,82 

90  1,18 

100  1,61 

no  2,25 

120  3>00 

130  3  >95 

140  5>l5 

150  6,72 

160  8,65 

1  170  u,o5 

180  14,05 

190  17 

200  22,62 

210  28,65 

Four  or  five  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  column  of 
dafticities  are  not  fo  accurate  as  the  others,  bccaufe  the 
mercury  palled  pretty  quickly  through  thefe  points. 
But  the  progrefs  was  extremely  regular  through  the  re¬ 
maining  points ;  fo  that  the  elafticities  correfponding  to 
temperatures  above  70°  may  be  confidered  as  very  ac¬ 
curately  afeertained. 

Not  being  altogether  fatisfied  with  the  method  em¬ 
ployed  for  measuring  the  elafticity  in  temperatures  above 
that  of  boiling  water,  a  better  form  of  experiment  was 
adopted.  (Indeed  it  was  the  want  of  other  apparatus 
which  made  it  neceffary  to  employ  the  former)*  A  glafs 


Temp. 

ElaHy. 

212* 

0,0 

220 

5  >9 

230 

14,6 

240 

25,0 

250 

36>9 

260 

5°>4 

270 

64,2 

280 

106,0 

This  form  of  the  experiment  is  much  more  fufceptible 
of  accuracy  than  the  other,  and  the  meafures  of  elafticity 
are  more  to  be  depended  on.  In  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ment,  they  were  found  much  more  conHant ;  whereas, 
in  the  former  method,  differences  occurred  of  two  inches 
and  upwards. 

We  may  now  connect  the  two  fets  of  experiments  into 
one  table,  by  adding  to  the  numbers  in  this  laft  table 
the  conHant  height  29,9,  which  was  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  during  the  laH  fet  of  obfer¬ 
vations. 


Temp* 

ElaHy* 

3  2g 

0,0 

40 

0,1 

50 

0,2 

60 

0)35 

7° 

o,55 

80 

0,82 

9° 

MS 

100 

1,6 

XIO 

2,25 

120 

3,o 

130 

3>95 

140 

5>r5 

150 

6,72 

160 

8,65 

170 

11,05 

180 

J4>°5 

190 

«7 >&!  , 

200 

22,62 

210 

28,65 

220 

35,8 

230 

44,7 

240 

54,9 

250 

66,8 

260 

80,3 

270 

94, 1 

280 

105,9 

5  A  2 

.14 
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Which  a- 
gree  well 
with  thofe 
cf  Mr  A- 
chard. 
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In  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  for  perature 
1782,  there  is  an  account  of  fome  experiments  made  by 
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Mr  Achard  on  the  elaflic  force  of  fleam,  from  the  tem¬ 
perature  320  to  212".  They  agree  extremely  well 
with  thofe  mentioned  here,  rarely  differing  more  than 
two  or  three  tenths  of  an  inch.  He  alfo  examined 
the  elaflicity  of  the  vapour,  produced  from  alcohol 
and  found,  that  when  the  elaflicity  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  vapour  of  water,  the  temperature  was  about  350 
lower.  Thu.-?,  when  the  elaflicity  of  both  was  nleahi- 
red  by  28,1  inches  of  mercury,  the  temperature  of  the 
watery  vapour  was  209°,  and  that  of  the  fpirituous  va¬ 
pour  was  1 730.  When  the  elaflicity  was  l8,>,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  189,5,  aric^  that  °f  the 
alcohol  ^154,6.  When  the  elaflicity  was  11,05,  the 
water  was  i68°,  and  the  alcohol  134°, 4.  Obferving 
the  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  equally  elaf- 
tic  vapours  of  water  and  alcohol  not  to  be  conflant,  but 
gradually  to  diminifh,  in  Mr  Achard’s  experiments, 
along  with  the  elaflicity,  it  became  interefling  to  difeo- 
ver  whether  and  at  what  temperature  this  difference 
would  vanifh  altogether.  Experiments  were  according¬ 
ly  made  by  the  writer  of  this  article,  iimilar  to  thofe 
made  with  water.  They  were  not  made  with  the  fame 
fcrupulous  care,  nor  repeated  as  they  dtlerved,  but  they 
furniflied  rather  an  unexpected  refult.  The  following 
tabic  will  give  the  reader  a  diflinCl  notion  of  them  ; 


n 

An  unex 
peCtcd  re 


Temp. 
328 
40 
60 
80 
too 
120 
J40 
160 
180 
200 
220 
240 


Elaft. 

0,0 

0,1 

0,8 

c,8 

3>9 

6,9 

12,2 

2*>3 

3l> 

5^,4 

78,5 

H5> 
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We  fay  that  the  refult  was  unexpe&ed  ;  for  as  the  natu¬ 
ral  boiling  point  feemed  by  former  experiments  to  be 
fult  incom-jn  all  fluid*  about  120°  or  more  below  their  boiling 
paring  the  pGjnt  fn  the  ordinary  prefl'ure  of  the  atmofphere,  it  was 
tures  of  e-  reasonable  to  expert  that  the  temperature  at  which  they 
qaally  elaf.ceafed  to  emit  fenfibly  elaflic  fleam  would  have  fome 
tic  vapours  relation  to  their  temperatures  when  emitting  fleam  of 
sndaJcohol  ^eterrn*nate  elaflicity.  Now  as  the  vapour  of  alco- 
O1'hol  of  elaflicity  30  has  its  temperature  about  36°  low¬ 
er  than  the  temperature  of  water  equally  elaflic,  it  was 
to  be  expeCted  that  the  temperature  at  which  it  ceafed 
to  be  fenfibly  affeCted  would  be  federal  degrees  lower 
than  3 2°.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
cafe.  But  this  is  a  point  that  deferves  more  attention, 
becaufe  it  is  cloiely  connected  with  the  chemical  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  element  (if  fuch  there  be)  of  fire  and 
the  bodies  into  whofe  compofition  it  feems  to  enter  as  a 
conflituent  part.  What  is  the  temperatuie  3  2°,  to 
make  it  peculiarly  connected  with  elaflicity  ?  It  is  a 
temperature  affunied  by  us  for  our  own  conveniency, 
on  account  of  the  familiarity  of  water  in  our  experi¬ 
ments.  iEther,  we  know,  boils  in  a  temperature  far 
below  this,  as  appears  from  Dr  Cullen’s  experiments 
narrated  in  the  Effays  Phyfical  and  Literary  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  On  the  faith  of  former  experiments,  we  may 
be  pretty  certain  that  it  will  boil  in  vacuo  at  the  tern* 
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,  14%  becaufe  in  the  air  it  boils  at  -f  ic6°. 

Therefore  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  fleam  or  vapour 
of  rether,  when  of  the  temperature  32°,  will  be  very  fen- 
fibly  elaflic.  Indeed  Mr'Lavoifier  fays,  that  if  it  be 
expofed  in  an  exhaufled  receiver  in  winter,  its  vapour 
will  fupport  mercury  at  the  height  of  10  inches.  A 
feries  of  experiments  on  this  vapour  iimilar  to  the  above 
would  be  very  inftruClive.  We  even  wifh  that  thofe  on 
alcohol  were  more  carefully  repeated.  If  we  d.Mw  a 
curve  line,  of  which  the  abfeiffa  is  the  line  of  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  the  ordinates  are  the  correfponding  heights  of 
the  mercury  in  thefe  experiments  on  water  and  alcohol, 
we  fhall  obferve,  that  although  they  both  fenfibly  coin¬ 
cide  at  3  2°,  and  have  the  abfeiffa  for  their  common  tan¬ 
gent,  a  very  fmall  error  of  obfervation  may  be  the  caufe 
of  this,  and  the  curve  which  expreffes  the  elaftieity  of 
fpirituous  vapour  may  really  interfeCl  the  other,  and  go 
backwards  confiaerably  beyond  32°. 

This  range  of  experiments  gives  rife  to  fome  curious  Thefe  ei. 
and  important  reflexions.  We  now  fee  that  no  parti- periments 
cular  temperature  is  neceffary  for  water  adorning  the£ive  r&  cc 
form  of  permanently  elaflic  vapour  ;  and  that  it  is  high- 
ly  probable  that  it  afiumes  this  form  even  at  the  tempe-  kt  ^ 
rature  32*  ;  only  its  elaflicity  is  too  fmall  to  afford" us 
any  fenfible  meafure.  It  is  well  known  that  even  ice 
evaporates  (fee  experiments  to  this  pnrpofe  by  Mr  Wil- 
fon  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions,  when  a  piece  of  Vol.  hx, 
polifhed  metal  covered  with  lioar-froft  became  perfectly 
.clear  by  expofing  it  to  a  dry  froffy  wind). 

Even  mercury  evaporates,  or  is  converted  into  elaflic 
vapour,  when  all  external  preffure  is  removed.  The  dim 
film  which  may  frequently  be  obferved  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  barometer  which  (lands  near  a  flream  of  air, 
is  found  to  be  fmall  globules  of  mercury  flicking  to  the 
infide  of  the  tube.  They  may  be  fecn  by  the  help  of 
a  magnifying  glafs,  and  are  the  befl  tefl  of  a  well  made 
barometer.  They  will  be  entirely  removed  by  caufing 
the  mercury  to  rife  along  the  tube.  It  will  lick  them 
all  up.  They  corifill  of  mercury  which  had  evaporated 
in  the  void  fpace,  and  was  afterwards  condenfed  by  the 
cold  glafs.  But  the  elaflicity  is  too  fmall  to  occafion  a 
fenfible  depreflion  of  the  column,  even  when  confider- 
ably  warmed  by  a  candle. 

Many  philosophers  accordingly  imagine,  that  fponta- 
neous  evaporation  in  low  temperatures  is  produced  in  SP°ntirf 
this  way.  But  we  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  and  muff  ration  pC- ! 
flill  think  that  this  kind  of  evaporation  is  produced  byducedby 
the  diffolving  power  of  the  air.  When  moifl  air  is  fud- tiie  difkl- 
denly  rarefied,  there  is  always  a  precipitation  of  water,  oflhe ' air* 
This  is  moft  diflinXly  feen  when  we  work  an  air-pump  °  1  ^  ™ ' 
brifkly.  A  miff  is  produced,  which  we  fee  plainly  fall 
to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  But  by  this  new  doc¬ 
trine  the  very  contrary  fhould  happen,  becaufe  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  water  to  appear  in  the  elaftic  form  is  piomo- 
ted  by  removing  the  external  preffure  ;  and  we  really 
imagine  that  more  of  it  now  actually  becomes  fimole 
elaflic  watery  vapour.  But  the  miff  or  precipitation 
fhows  incontrovertibly,  that  there  had  been  a  previous 
folution.  Solution  is  performed  by  forces  which  aX  in 
the  way  of  attraXion  ;  or,  to  exprefs  it  more  fafely,  fo- 
lutions  are  accompanied  by  the  mutual  approaches  of 
the  particles  of  the  menftruum  and  folvend  :  all  fuch  ten¬ 
dencies  are  obferved  to  increafe  by  a  diminution  of  di¬ 
stance.  Hence  it  mujl  follow,  that  air  of  double  denfi- 
ty  will  diffolve  more  than  twice  as  much  water.  There¬ 
fore  when  we  fuddcnly  rarefy  faturated  air  (even  tho' 

its 
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its  heat  fhould  not  diminifh)  Tome  water  mull  be  lei  £th, 
~  go.  What  may  be  its  quantity  we  know  not  ;  but  it 
may  he  more  than  what  would  now  become  elaftic  by 
this  diminution  of  furrounding  preflure  ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  but  this  may  have  iome  effed  in  producing 
the  velicles  which  we  found  fo  difficult  to  explain. 

Thefe  mary  be  filled  with  pule  watery  vapour,  and  be 
floating  in  a  fluid  compofed  of  water  diflblved  in  air. 

An  experiment  of  Fontana’s  feems  to  put  this  matter 
out  or  doubt.  A  drilling  apparatus  AB  (fig.  4.) 
was  fo  contrived,  that  the  heat  was  applied  above  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  the  alembic  A.  This  was  done 
by  inclofing  it  in  another  veflel  CC,  filled  with  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  In  the  receiver  13  there  was  a  fort  of  barome¬ 
ter  D,  with  an  open  ciftern,  in  order  to  fee  v/hat 
preffure  there  was  on  the  furface  of  the  fluid.  While 
the  receiver  and  alembic  contained  air,  the  heat  applied 
,  at  A  produced  no  fenfible  diftillation  during  feveral 
hours:  Button  opening  a  cock  E  in  the  receiver  at 
its  bottom,  and  making  the  water  in  the  alembic  to  boil, 
fleam  was  produced  which  foon  expelled  all  the  air, 
and  followed  it  through  the  cock.  The  cock  was  now 
fhut,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  grow  cold  by  removing 
the  fire,  and  applying  cold  water  to  the  alembic.  The 
baic*  eter  fell  to  a  level  .nearly.  Then  warm  water 
was  allowed  to  get  into  the  outer  veflel  CC.  The  ba¬ 
rometer  rofe  a  little,  and  the  diftillation  went  on  brifkly 
without  the  fmalleft  ebullition  in  the  alembic.  The  con- 
clufion  is  obvious  :  while  there  was  air  in  the  receiver 
and  communicating  pipe,  the  diflillatfon  proceeded  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  diffolving  power  of  this  air.  Above  the 
water  in  the  alembic  it  was  quickly  fat  mated;  and  this 
faturation  proceeded  flowly  along  the  Hill  air  in  the 
communicating  pipe,  and  at  laft  might  take  place  thro’ 
the  whole  of  the  receiver.  ^ he  fldes  of  the  receiver 
being  kept  cold,  fhould  condenfe  part  of  the  water  dif¬ 
folved  in  the  air  in  contad  with  them,  and  this  fhould 
tnckle  dowil  the  fides  and  be  colleded.  But  any  per- 
fon  who  has  obferved  how  long  a  cryflal  of  blue  vi¬ 
triol  will  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  glafs  of  Hill  water  be¬ 
fore  the  tinge  will  reach  the  furface,  will  fee  that  it 
mufl  be  next  to  impoffible  for  diftillation  to  go  on  in 
thefe  circumftances ;  and  accordingly  none  was  obfer¬ 
ved.  But  when  the  upper- part  of  the  apparatus  was 
filled  with  pure  watery  vapour,  it  was  fupplied  from 
the  alembic  as  faft  as  it  was  condenfed  in  the  receiver, 
juft  as  in  the  puli’e  glafs. 

Another  inference  which  may  be  drawn  from  thefe, 
law  in  the  experiments  is,  that  Nature  feems  to  affed  a  certain 

aerifo-i0n°flaVV  1#U  tIle  ^latat*on  aen’f°rm  fluids  by  heat.  They 
fluids'by  fcem  dilatable  nearly  in  proportion  of  their  pre¬ 

heat.  fent  dilatation.  For  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  vapours 
refemble  air,  in  having  their  elafticity  in  any  given  tem¬ 
perature  proportional  to  their  denfity,  we  mu  it  fuppofe 
that  if  fleam  of  the  elafticity  60,  that  is,  fnpporting  60 
inches  of  mercury,  were  fubjeded  to  a  preffure  of  30 
inches,  it  would  expand  into  twice  its  prefen t  bulk. 

The  augmentation  of  elafticity  therefore  is  the  mea- 
fure  of  the  bulk  into  which  it  would  expand  in  order 
to  acquire  its  former  elafticity.  Taking  the  increafe 
ot  elafticity  therefore  as  a  meafure  of  the  bulk  into 
which  it  would  expand  under  one  conflant  preffure, 
we  that  equal  increments  of  temperature  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  equal  multiplications^  of  bulk.  Thus  if  a 
certain  diminution  of  temperature  diminiflies  its  bulk 
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;  anotber  equal  diminution  of  temperature  will  Steam, 
diminifh  this  new  bulk  jth  very  nearly.  Thus  in  our  ' 
experiments,  the  temperatures  no°,  140°  170°,  200°, 

230",  are  in  arithmetical  progreffion,  having  equal  diffe¬ 
rences  ;  and  we  fee  that  the  correlpondiug  elafticities 
2,25>  5**5*  1  44,7,  are  very  nearly  in 

the  continued  proportion  of  1  to  2.  The  elafticity 
correfponding  to  the  temperature  260  deviates  confide- 
rably  from  this  law,  which  would  give  88  or  89  in- 
flead  of  80  ;  and  the  deviation  incrcafes  in  the  higher 
temperatures.  But  ftill  we  fee  that  there  is  a  confider- 
able  approximation  to  this  law ;  and  it  will  frequently 
aflift  us  to  recoiled,  that  whatever  be  the  prefent  tem¬ 
perature,  an  increafe  of  30  degrees  doubles  the  elaftici¬ 
ty  and  the  bulk  of  watery  vapour. 
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This  is  Efficiently  exad  for  moft  pradical  purpofea. 

Thus  an  engineer  finds  that  the  igjedion  cools  the  cy¬ 
linder  of  a  ileam-engine  to  1920.  It  therefore  leaves 
a  fleam  whofe  elafticity  is  jths  of  its  full  elafticity, 

—  18  inches  But  it  is  better  at  all  times  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  table.  Obferve,  too,  that  in  the  lower 
temperatures,  i.  e.  below  1  io°,  this  increment  of  tem¬ 
perature  does  more  than  double  the  elafticity.  *  • 

1  his  law  obtains  more  remarkably  in  the  incoercible  Obtains 
vapours;  fuch  as  vital  air,  atmofpheric  air,  fixed  air, more  re~ 
See.  all  of  which  have  alfo  their  elafticity  proportional  markabIT 
to  their  bulk  inversely  :  and  perhaos  the  deviation  from  in  hco~ 
the  law  in  fleams  is  conneded  with  their  chemical  dif-  pours  “  ^ 
ierence  of  conflitution.  If  the  bulk  were  always  aug¬ 
mented  in  the  fame  proportion  by  equal  augmentations 
of  temperature,  the  elafticities  would  be  accurately  re¬ 
presented  by  the  ordinates  of  a  logarithmic  curve,  of 
which  the  temperatures  are  the  correfponding  abfcifke  ; 
and  we  might  contrive  fuch  a  fcale  for  our  thermome¬ 
ter,  that  the  temperatures  would  be  the  common  loga¬ 
rithms  of  the  elafticities,  or  of  the  bulks  having  equal 
elafticity  ;  or,  with  our  prefent  fcale,  we  may  find  Inch 
a  multiplier  m  for  the  number  x  of  degrees  of  our  ther¬ 
mometer  (above  that  temperature  where  the  elafticity 
is  equal  to  unity),  that  this  multiple  fhall  be  the  com¬ 
mon  logarithm  of  the  elaflicityy  ;  fo  that  m  x  =2  kg.y. 

But  our  experiments  are  not  fufficiently  accurate  for 
determining  the  temperature  where  the  elafticity  is  mea- 
fured  by  1  inch  ;  becaule  in  thefe  temperatures  th£ 
elafticities  vary  by  exceedingly  fmall  quantities.  But 
if  we  take  j  1,04  for  the  unit  of  elafticity,  and  number 
our  temperature  from  I70°,  and  make  m  =  0,010035 
we  ffiall  find  the  jarodud  m  x  to  be  very  nearly  the  lo- 
gaiithm.  of  the  elafticity.  The  deviations,  however, 
horn  this  law,  are  too  great  to  make  this  equation  of 
zny  ufe..  But  it  is  very  practicable  to  frame  an  equa¬ 
tion  which  fhall  correfpond  with  the  experiments'  to 
any  degree  of  accuracy  ;  and  it  has  been  done  for  air 
in  a  tranflation  of  General  Roy’s  Meafurement  of  the 
Bale  at  Hounflow  Heath  into  French  by  Mr  Prony. 

It  is  as 'follows;  Let  x  be  the  degrees  or  Reaumur’s 
5  ther- 
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And  is  cen- 
fuierahly 
approxima¬ 
ted.  to  in 
the  aug¬ 
mentation 
of  the  bulk 
or  elaftkity 
of  elaftic 
vapours. 


tnermometcr  ;  let  be  the  expanfion  of  10,000  parts 
of  air  ;  let  e  be  —  ic,  m  —  2,7976,  n  =  0,017^8  : 
then  y  =  e  m  +  "  * — 62^,5.  Nov/  e  being  rr  ro,  it  is 
plain  that  e  m+n  *  is  the  number,  of  which  m  +  n  x  is 
the  common  logaiidim.  This  formula  is  very  exaA  as 
far  as  the  temperature  6o°:  but  beyond  this  it  needs  a 
correAion  ;  becaufe  air,  like  the  vapour  of  water,  doe3 
not  expand  in  the  exaA  proportion  of  its  bulk.  ' 
We  obferve  this  law  confiderably  approximated  to  in 
the  augmentation  of  the  bulk  or  elafticity  of  elaftic  va¬ 
pours  ;  that  is,  it  is  a  faA  that  a  given  increment  of 
temperature  makes  very  nearly  the  fame  proportional 
augmentation  of  bulk  and  elafticity.  This  gives  us  fome 
notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fuppofed  expanding 
caufe  produces  the  efifeA.  When  vapour  of  the  bulk 
4  is  expanded  into  a  bulk  5  by  an  addition  of  10  de¬ 
grees  of  fenffbie  heat,  a  certain  quantity  of  fire  goes  in¬ 
to  it,  and  is  accumulated  round  each  particle,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  temperature  of  each,  which  formerly 
was  m,  is  now  wz-f-10.  Let  it  now  receive  another  equal 
augmentation  of  temperature.  *  This  is  now  272+20,  and 


the  bulk  is 


5  X5 
4 


or  64,  and  tire  arithmetical  increafeof 


bulk  is  1+  The  abfolute  quantity  of  fire  which  has 
•entered  it  is  greater  than  the  former,  both  on  account 
of  the  greater  augmentation  of  fpace  and  the  greater 
temperature.  Confequently  if  this  vapour  be  compref- 
fed  into  the  bulk  5,  there  mull  be  heat  or  fire  in  it 
which  is  not  necefTary  for  the  temperature  m  +20,  far 
lefs  for  the  temperature  w  +  10.  It  muft  therefore 
emerge,  and  be  difpofed  to  enter  a  thermometer  which 
has  already  the  temperature  m  +  20:  that  is,  the  va¬ 
pour  muft  grow  hotter  by  comprefiion  ;  not  by  fquee- 
zing  out  the  heat,  like  water  out  of  a  fponge,  but  be¬ 
caufe  the  law  of  attraction  for  heat  is  deranged.  It 
would  be  a  very  valuable  acquifition  to  our  knowledge 
to  learn  with  precifion  the  quantity  of  fenfible  heat  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  way ;  but  no  fatisfaAory  experiments  have 
yet  been  made.  M.  Lavoifier,  with  his  chemical  friends 
and  colleagues,  were  bufily  employed  in  this  inquiry ; 
but  the  wiekednefs  of  their  countrymen  has  deprived 
the  world  of  this  and  many  other  important  additions 
which  we  might  have  expe&ed  from  this  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  philofopher.  He  had  made,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  M.  de  la  Place,  a  numerous  train  of  accurate 
and  expenfive  experiments  for  meafuring  the  quantity 
of  latent  or  combined  heat  in  elaftic  vapours.  This  is 
evidently  a  very  important  point  to  the  difliller  and 
practical  chemift.  This  heat  muft  all  come  from  the 


fuel ;  and  it  is  greatly  worth  while  to  know  whether  Steam. 

any  faving  may  be  made  of  this  article.  Thus  we  know  - v— 

that  diflillation  v\ ill  go  on  either  under  the  prefiure  of 
the  air,  or  in  an  alembic  and  receiver  from  which  the 
air  has  been  expelled  by  fleam  ;  and  we  know  that  this 
laft  may  be  conduded  in  a  very  low  temperature,  even 
not  exceeding  that  of  the  human  body.  But  it  is  un¬ 
certain  whether  this  may  not  employ  even  a  greater 
quantity  of  fuel,  as  well  as  occafion  a  great  expence  of 
time.  We  are  difpofed  to  think,  that  when  there  is  no 
air  in  the  apparatus,  and  when  the  condenfation  can  be 
fpeediiy  performed,  the  proportion  of  fuel  expended  to 
the  fluid  which  comes  over  will  diminifh  continually  as 
the  heat,  and  confequently  the  denfity  of  the  fteam,  is 
augmented  ;  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the  quantity  of  com¬ 
bined  heat  muft  be  lefs.  In  the  mean  time,  we  earneft- 
ly  recommend  the  trial  of  this  mode  of  diftillation  in 
veflels  cleared  of  air.  It  is  undoubtedly  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  able  to  work  with  fmaller  fires;  and  it  would 
fecure  us  againft  all  accidents  of  blowing  off  the  head 
of  the  ftill,  often  attended  with  terrible  confequences  (  b). 

We  muft  not  conclude  this  article  without  taking 
notice  of  fome  natural  phenomena  which  feem  to  owe 
their  origin  to  the  aAion  of  elaftic  fteam. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  refemblasce  of 
the  tremor  and  fuccuffions  obferved  in  the  fliocks  of  ma¬ 
ny  earthquakes  to  thofe  which  may  be  felt  in  a  vefiel 
where  water  is  made  to  boil  internally,  while  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ebullition  is  flifled  by  the  cold  of  the  up¬ 
per  parts  ;  and  we  have  likewife  ftated  the  objeAions 
which  are  ufually  made  to  this  theory  of  earthquakes. 

We  may  perhaps  refume  the  fubjeA  under  the  article 
Volcano  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  do  not  hefitate  to 
fay,  that  the  wonderful  appearances  of  the  Geyzer 
fpringin  Iceland  (fee  Huer  ;  and  Iceland,  n°3 — 5.) 
are  undoubtedly  produced  by  the  expanfion  of  fteam  in 
ignited  caverns.  Of  thefe  appearances  we  fuppofe  the 
whole  train  to  be  produced  as  follows. 

A  cavern  may  be  fuppofed  of  a  fhape  analogous  tOEXp]a^ 
CBDEF  (fig.  5.),  having  a  perpendicular  funnel  ABuonof  the 
ifluing  from  a  deprefied  part  of  the  roof.  The  part  FPheROmena 
may  be  lower  than  the  reft,  remote,  and  red-hot.  Suchof  tlle  Gey* 
places  we  know  to  be  frequent  in  Iceland.  Water  may  ^Iceland 
be  continually  trickling  into  the  part  CD.  It  will  fill  by  the 
it  up  to  .B,  and  even  up  to  Ee,  and  then  trickle  fiowlyl°rce  °f 
along  into  F.  As  foon  as  any  gets  into  contaA  withfteam‘ 
an  ignited  part,  it  expands  into  elaftic  fteam,  and  is 
partly  condenfed  by  the  cold  Tides  of  the  cavern,  which 
it  gradually  warms,  till  it  condenfes  no  more.  This 

prodtic 


(b)  We  eameftly  recommend  this  fubjeA  to  the  confideration  of  the  philofopher.  The  laws  which  regulate 
the  formation  of  elaftic  vapour,  or  the  general  phenomena  which  it  exhibits,  give  us  that  link  which  connects  che- 
xniftry  with  mechanical  philofophy.  Here  we  Fee  chemical  affinities  and  mechanical  forces  fet  in  immediate  op- 
poiition  to  each  other,  and  the  one  made  the  indication,  charaAeriftic,  and  meafure  of  the  other.  We  have  not 
the  lead  doubt  that  they  make  but  one  fcience,  the  Science  of  Univerfal  Mechanics;  nor  do  we  defpair  of  feeing 
the  phenomena  of  foluticm,  precipitation,  cryftallization,  fermentation,  nay  animal  and  vegetable  fecretion  and 
.afiimilation,  iuccefsfully  inveftigated,  as  cafes  of  local  motion,  and  explained  by  the  agency  of  central  forces.  Some 
thing  of  this  kind,  and  that  not  inconfiderable,  was  done  when  Dr  Cullen  firft  fhowed  how  the  double  affini¬ 
ties  might  be  illuftrated  by  the  affiftance  of  numbers'.  Dr  Black  gave  to  this  hint  (tor  it  was  little  more) 
that  elegant  precifion  which  charaAerizes  all  his  views.  Mr  Kirwan  has  greatly  promoted  this  ftudy  by  his 
numerous  and  ingenious  examples  of ^  its  application  ;  and  the  moft  valuable  pafiages  of  the  writings  of  Mr 
Lavoifier,  are  thole  where  he  traces  with  logical  precifion  the  balancings  of  force  which  appear  in  the  chemical 
phenomena.  It  is  from  the  fimilar  balancings  and  confequent  meafurements,  which  may  be  obferved  and  obtained 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  that  we  are  to  hope  for  admiffion  into  this  almoft  unbounded  fcience  of  contemplation.  We 
Lave  another  link  equally  interefting  and  promifmg,  viz.  the  produAion  of  heat  by  friAion.  This  alfo  highly 
deferves  the  confideration  of  the  mathematical  philofopher. 
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Steam-  produdion  of  fleam  hinders  not  in  the  fmalleft  decree 
t  ^ngjne-  the  trickling  of  more  water  into  F,  and  the  continual 
produdion  of  more  fleam.  This  now  prefles  on  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  CD,  and  caufes  it  to  rife  gra¬ 
dually  in  the  funnel  BA  ;  but  flowly,  becaufe  its  cold 
furface  is  condenfmg  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fleam.  We 
may  eafily  fuppofe  that  the  water  trickles  falter  into  F 
than  it  is  expended  in  the  production  of  fleam;  fo  that 
it  reaches  farther  into  the  ignited  part,  and  may  even 
fall  in  a  dream  into  fome  deeper  pit  highly  ignited.  It 
will  novv  produce  deam  imvaft  abundance,  and  of  pro¬ 
digious  eladicity;  and  at  once  pufli  up  the  water  thro’ 
the  funnel  in  a  folid  jet,  and  to  a  great  height.  This 
mud  continue  till  the  furface  of  the  water  finks  to  BD. 
If  the  lower  end  of  the  funnel  have  any  inequalities  or 
notches,  as  is  mod  likely,  the  deam  will  get  admiflion 
along  with  the  water,  which  in  this  particular  place  is 
boiling  hot,  being  fuperficial,  and  will  get  to  the  mouth 
of  the  funnel,  while  water  is  dill  prefled  in  below.  At 
lad  the  deam  gets  in  at  B  on  all  tides  ;  and  as  it  is  con- 
verging  to  B,  along  the  furface  of  the  water,  with  pro¬ 
digious  velocity  it  fvveeps  along  with  it  much  water,  and 
blows  it  up  through  the  funnel  with  great  force.  When 
this  is  over,  the  remaining  deam  blows  out  unmixed 
with  water,  growing  weaker  as  it  is  expended,  till  the 
bottom  of  the  funnel  is  again  dopped  by  the  water  in- 
crealing  in  the  cavern  CBD.  All  the  phenomena  above 
ground  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  neceffary  con* 
fequences  of  this  very  probable  conilrudion  of  the  ca¬ 
vern^  The  feeling  of  being  lifted  up,  immediately  be¬ 
fore  the  jet,  in  all  probability  is  owing  to  a  real  heaving 
up  of  the-  whole  roof  of  the  cavern  by  the  firft  expanfion 
of  the  great  body  of  deam.  We  had  an  accurate  deferip- 
tion  of  the.  phenomena  from  perfons  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  thefe  matters  who  vifited  thefe  celebrated 
iprings  in  17  89. 

SrrjAt-Engine,  is  the  name  of  a  machine  which  de¬ 
rives  its  moving  power  from  the  cladicity  and  conden- 
libility  of  the  deam  of  boiling  water.  It  is  the  mod 
valuable  prefent  which  the  arts  of  life  have  ever  received 
from  the  philofopher.  The  mariner’s  compafs,  the  te- 
lefcope,  gunpowder,  and  other  moil  ufeful  fervants  to 
human  weaknefs  and  ingenuity,  were  the  produ&ions  of 
chance,  and  we  do  pot  exactly  know  to  whom  -we  are 
indebted  for  them  ;  but  the  deam- engine  was,  in  the 
very  beginning,  the  refult  of  redection,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  very  ingenious  mind  ;  and  every  improvement 
it  has  received,  and  every  alteration  in  its  condruction 
and  principles,  were  alfo  the  relults  of  philofophical 
1  ftudy. 

Steam-en-  The  fteam-engine  was  beyond  all  doubt  invented  by 

gine invent- marquis  of  Worceder  during  the  reign  of  Cha.  II. 

Marquis^of  This  nobleman  publifhed  in  1663  a  fmall  book  intitled 

Worceder. .A  Century  of  Inventions;  giving  dome  obfeure 
and  enigmatical  account  of  an  hundred  difeoveries  or 
contrivances  of  his  own,  which  he  extols  as  of  great 
importance  to  the  public.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
perfon  of  much  knowledge  and  great  ingenuity  :  but 
his  defeription  or  accounts  of  tlieie  inventions  feem  not 
fo  much  intended  to  inftrudthe  public,  as  to  raife  won¬ 
der  ;  and  his  encomiums  on  their  utility  and  impor¬ 
tance  are  to  a  great  degree  extravagant,  refembling  more 
the  puff  of  an  advcrtifmg  tradefman  than  the  patriotic 
communications  of  a  gentleman.  The  marquis  6f  Wor- 
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ceder  was  indeed  a  projector,  and  very  importunate  and  Stcrnim 
myderious  withal  in  his  applications  for  public  encou-  ^ 

ragement.  His  account,  however,  of  the  fteam-engine,  y  - 
although  by  no  means  Fit  to  give  us  any  diftind  notions 
of  its  ftrudure  and  operation,  is  exad  as  far  as  it  goes, 
agreeing  precisely  with  what  we  now  know  of  the  fub- 
jed.  It  is  N°  68.  of  his  inventions.  His  words  are  as 
follow  :  u  This  admirable  method  which  I  propofe  of 
railing  water  by  the  force  of  fire  lias  no  bounds  if  the 
vefTels  be  drong  enough  :  for  I  have  taken  a  cannon,, 
and  having  filled  it  ^ths  full  of  water,  and  ffcut  up  its 
muzzle  and  touch-hole,  and  expofed  it  to  the  fire  for 
24  hours,  it  burfl  with  a  great  cxplofion.  Having  af¬ 
terwards  difeovered  a  method  of  fortifying  veffel*  inter¬ 
nally,  and  combined  them  in  fuch  a  way  that  they  fill¬ 
ed  and  acted  alternately,  I  have  made  the  water  fpout 
in  an  uninterrupted  dream  40  feet  high ;  and  one  veffel 
of  rarefied  water  raifed  40  of  cold  water.  The  perfon 
who  conduded  the  operation  had  nothing  to  do  but 
turn  two  cocks;  fo  that  one  veffel  of  water  being  confir¬ 
med,  another  begins  to  force,  and  then  to  dli  itfelf  with 
cold  water,  and  fo  on  in  fucceffion.”  a 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  noble  inventor  could  everBut  firft  re^ 
intered  the  public  by  thefe  accounts.  His  charader  asduced to 
a  projedor,  and  the  many  failures  which  perfons  of  this^fj1^^ 
turn  of  mind  daily  experience,  probably  prejudiced  peo-vary?1U  ^ 
pie  againd  him,  and  prevented  all  attention  to  his  pro- 
jeds.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  expei  imental  phiiofophy  was  profecuted  all  over 
Europe  with  uncommon  ardour,  that  thefe  notions  again 
engaged  attention.  Captain  S  a  vary,  a  perfon  alfo  of 
great,  ingenuity  and  ardent  mind,  faw  the  reality  and 
pradicability  of  the  marquis  of  Worcefter’s  projed. 

Fie  knew  the  great  expanfive  power  of  deam,  and  had 
difeovered  the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
reconverted  into  water  by  cold  ;  and  he  foon  contrived 
a  machine  for  raifing  water,  in  which  both  of  tliele 
properties  were,  employed.  He  fays,  that  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  his  own  invention.  Dr  Defagulfers  infills  that 
he  only  copied  the  marquis’s  invention,  and  charges 
him  with  grofs  plagiarifm,  and  with  having  bought  up 
and  burned  the  copies  of  the  marquis’s  book,  in  order 
to  fecure  the  honour  of  the  difeovery  to  himfelf.  This 
is  a  very  grievous  charge,  and  fhould  have  been  fub- 
ilantiated  by  very  didind  evidence.  Defaguliers  pro¬ 
duces  none  fuch  ;  and  he  was  much  too  late  to  know 
what  happened  at  that  time.  The  argument  which  lie 
gives  is  a  very  foolifh  one,  and  gave  him  no  title  to 
confider  Savary’s  experiment  as  a  falfehood  ;  for  it 
might  have  happened  precisely  as  Savary  relates,  and  nor 
as  it  happened  to  Defaguiliers.  The  fad  is,  that  Sa- 
vary  obtained  his  patent  of  invention  after  a  hearing  of 
objedions,  among  which  the  difeovery  of  the  marquis 
of  Worceder  was  not  mentioned  :  and  it*  is  -certain  that* 
the  account  given  in  the  Century  of  Inventions  could 
inflrud  no  perfon  who  was  not  fufficiently  acquainted4 
with  the  properties  of  deam  to  be  able  to  invent  the 
machine  himfelf. 

Captain  Savary  obtained  his  patent  after  bnvitig  aUually  Papin  hay 
erected  feveral  machines,  of  which  he  gave  a  defeription ,!0  claim  to 
in  a  book  intitled  The  Miner’s  Friend,  publifhed  inthe  inve£- 
1696,  and  in  another  work  publifhed  in  1699.  Much  French  pil. 
about  this  time  Dr  Papin,  a  Frenchman  anil  fellow  oftend. 
the  Royal  Society,  invented  a  method  of  diffolving 
bones  and  other  animal  folid?  in  water,  by  confining 
6  them- 
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them  hi  clofe  veflfels,  which  he  called  digesters,  fo  as 
to  acquire  a  great  degree  of  heat.  For  it  mull  be  ob- 
ferved  in  this  place,  that  it  had  been  difcovered  long 
before  (in  1684)  by  Dr  Hooke,  the  moil  ir.quifitive 
experimental  philofopher  of  that  inquifitive  age,  that 
water  could  not  be  made  to  acquire  above  a  certain 
temperature  in  the  open  air ;  and  that  as  foon  as  it  be¬ 
gins  to  boil,  its  temperature  remains  fixed,  and  an  in- 
creafe  of  heat  only  produces  a  more  violent  ebullition, 
'and  a  more  rapid  walle.  But  Papin's  experiments  made 
the  elaflic  power  of  Ream  very  familiar  to  him  :  and 
when  he  left  England  and  fettled  as  profefforof  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Marpurgh,  he  made  many  aukward  attempts 
to  employ  this  force  in  mechanics,  and  even  for  railing 
water.  It  appears  that  he  had  made  experiments  with 
this  view  in  1698,  by  order  of  Charles  Landgrave  of 
HefTe.  For  this  reafon  the  French  affedl  to  confider 
him  as  the  inventor  of  the  fleam-engine.  He  indeed 
publifhed  fome  account  of  his  invention  in  1707;  but 
he  acknowledges  that  Captain  Savary  had  alfo,  and 
without  any  communication  with  him,  invented  the 
fame  thing.  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking 
at  the  defcription  which  he  has  given  of  thefe  inven¬ 
tions,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Afta  Eruditorum , 
JApfue ,  and  in  Leupold's  Theatrum  Machinarum ,  will 
fee  that  they  are  mofl  aukward,  abfurd,  and  impradli- 
cable.  His  conceptions  of  natural  operations  were  al¬ 
ways  vague  and  imperfedt,  and  he  was  neither  philo¬ 
fopher  nor  mechanician. 

We  are  thus  anxious  about  the  claim  of  thofe  gentle¬ 
men,  becanfe  a  mofl  refpedlable  French  author,  Mr  B«f- 
fut,  fays  in  his  Hydrodynamique ,  that  the  firfl  notion  of 
the  fleam-engine  was  certainly  owing  to  Dr  Papin,  who 
had  not  only  invented  the  digefler,  but  had  in  1695 
publifhed  a  little  performance  deferibiug  a  machine  for 
railing  water,  in  which  the  piftons  are  moved  by  the 
vapour  of  boiling  water  alternately  dilated  and  conden- 
fed.  Now  the  fad  is,  that  Papin's  firft  publication  was 
in  1707,  and  his  piflon  is  nothing  more  than  a  floater 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  to  prevent  the  wafle  of 
fleam  by  condenfation  ;  and  the  return  of  the  piflon  is 
not  produced,  as  in  the  fleam-engine,  by  the  condenfa¬ 
tion  of  the  fleam,  but  by  admitting  the  air  and  a  co¬ 
lumn  of  water  to  prefs  it  back  into  its  place.  The 
whole  contrivance  is  fo  aukward,  and  fo  unlike  any 
diflind  notions  of  the  fnbjed,  that  it  cannot  do  credit 
to  any  'perfon.  We  may  add,  that  much  about  the 
mon.fame  time  Mr  Amontons  contrived  a  very  ingenious 
tons’s  fTre-  but  intricate  machine,  which  lie  called  a  fire-wheel.  It 
wheel.  confifled  of  a  number  of  buckets  placed  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a  wheel,  and  communicating  with  each  other 
by  very  intricate  circuitous  paffages.  One  part  of  this 
circumference  was  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  and 
another  to  a  flream  or  citlern  of  cold  water.  The 
communications  were  fo  difpofed,  that  the  Hearn  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  buckets  on  one  fide  of  .the  wheel  drove 
the  water  into  buckets  on  the  other  fide,  fo  that  one 
Aide  of  the  wheel  was  always  much  heavier  than  the 
other  ;  and  it  mufl  therefore  turn  round,  and  may  ex¬ 
ecute  fome  work.  The  death  of  the  inventor,  and  the 
intricacy  of  the  machine,  caufed  ft  to  be  negleded. 
Another  member  ftf .  the,  Parifian  academy  of  fciences 
(Mr  Deflandes)  alfo  prefented  to  the  academy  a  project 
of  a  fleam-wheel,  where  the  impulfive  force  of  the  va- 
,  pour  was  employed;  but  it  met  with  no  encouragement. 
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The  Englifh  engineers  had  by  this  time  fo  much  im-  Steam- 
proved  Savary's  fir  It  invention,  that  it  fupplanted  all  Enging<  , 
others.  We  have  therefore  no  hef.tation  in  giving  the  • 

honour  of  the  firfl  and  complete  invention  to  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Worcefler  ;  and  we  are  not  difpofed  to  refufe 
Captain  Savary's  claim  to  originality  as  to  theconflrnc- 
tion  of  the  machine,  and  even  think  it  probable  that 
his  own  experiments  made  him  fee  the  whole  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  marquis's  account. 

Captain  Savary’s  engine,  as  improved  and  Amplified 
by  himfelf,  is  as  follows.  ^ 

A  (fig.  6.)  reprefents  a  flrong  copper  boiler  proper- Captain S&< 
ly  built  up  in  a  furnace.  There  proceeds  from  its  top  vary’s 
a  large  fleam-pipe  B,  which  enters  into  the  top  of  an-^eam~en* 
other  flrong  veflel  R  called  the  receiver.  This  pipe fcVibed0" 
has  a  cock  at  C  called  the  steam-cock.  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  receiver  is  a  pipe  F,  which  communicates  PIate 
fide  wife  with  the  rifing  pipe  KGH.  The  lower  end CCCCLSXV1? 
H  of  this  pipe  is  immerfed  in  the  water  of  the  pit  or 
well,  and  its  upper  part  K  opens  into  the  ciltern  into 
which  the  water  is  to  be  delivered.  Immediately  be¬ 
low  the  pipe  of  communication  F  there  is  a  valve  G, 
opening  when  preffed  from  below,  and  fhutting  when 
preffed  downwards.  A  fimilar  valve  is  placed  at  I, 
immediately  above  the  pipe  of  communication.  La  Illy, 
there  is  a  pipe  ED  which  branches  off  .from  the  rifing 
pipe,  and  enters  into  the  top  of  the  receiver.  This 
pipe  has  a  cock  D  called  the  injection.-cock.  The 
mouth  of  the  pipe  ED  has  a  nozzle  f  pierced  with 
fmall  holes,  pointing  from  a  centre  in  eveiy  dire&iou. 

The  keys  of  the  two  cocks  C  and  D  are  united,  and  the 
handle  gh  is  called  the  regulator. 

Let  the  r  egulator  be  fo  placed  that  the  fleam-cock  C 
is  open  and  the  injedlion- cock  D  is  fhut  ;  put  water  in¬ 
to  the  boiler  A,  and  make  it  boil  flrongly.  The  fleam 
coming  from  it  will  enter  the  receiver,  and  gradually 
warm  it,  much  fleam  being  condenfed  in  producing  this 
effedl.  When  it  has  been  warmed  fo  as  to  condenfe  no 
more,  the  fleam  proceeds  into  the  rifing  pipe  ;  the 
valve  G  remains  fhut  by  its  weight  ;  the  fleam  lifts  the 
valve  I,  and  gets  into  the  rifing  pipe,  and  gradually 
warms  it.  When  the  workman  feels  this  to  be  the  cafe, 
or  hears  the  rattling  of  the  valve  I,  he  immediately  turns 
the  fleam-cock  fo  as  to  fhut  it,  the  injedlton-cock  Hill 
remaining  fhut  (at  lead  we  may  fuppofe  this  for  the 
prefent).  The  apparatus  mufl  now"  cool,  and  the  fleam 
in  the  receiver  collapfes  into  water.  There  is  nothing 
now  to  balance  the  preffure  of  the  atmofpliere  ;  the 
.valve  I  remains  flint  by  its  weight ;  but  the  air  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  water  in  the  pit  preffes  up  this  water 
through  the  fudlion-pipe  II G,  and  caufes  it  to  lift  the 
valve  G,  and  flow  into  tlie  receiver  R,  and  fill  it  to  the 
top,  if  not  more  than  20  or  25  feet  above  the  furface  of 
tlie  pit  water. 

The  fleam-cock  is  now  opened.  The  Hearn  which, 
during  the  cooling  of  the  receiver,  has  been  accumula¬ 
ting  in  tlie  boiler,  and  acquiiing  a  great  elaflicity  by  the 
adliou  of  the  fire,  now  rufhes  in  with  great  violence,  and, 
preffing  011  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  receiver, 
caufes  it  to  fhut  the  valve  G  and  open  the  valve  I  by 
its  weight  alone,  and  it  now  flows  into  the  rifing  pipe, 
and  would  ftand  on  a  level  if  the  elaflicity  of  the  fleam 
were  no  more  than  what  would  balance  the  atmofplierical 
preffure.  But  it  is  much  more  than  this,  and  therefore 
is  prejfts  the  water  out  of  the  receiver  into  the  rifing 

pipe. 
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$tem*  pipe,  and  will  even  caufe  it  to  come  out  at  K,  if  the 
^ngine’  elafticity  of  the  ft  earn  is  fufficiently  great.  In  order  to 
enfiire  this,  the  boiler  has  another  pipe  in  its  top, 
covered  with  a  fafety~\ aive  V,  which  is  kept  down  by  a 
weight  W  fufpended  on  a  fteelyard  L  M.  'rtiis  weight 
is  fo  adj ufted  tiial  its  preffiire  on  the  fafety-valve  is  fome- 
what  greater  than  the  prefture  of  a  column  of  water 
Vi  as  high  as  the  point  of  difeharge  IC.  The  fire  is 
fo  regulated  that  the  fteam  is  always  ifluing  a  little  by 
the  loaded  valve  V.  The  workman  keeps  the  fteam- 
valve  open  till  he  hears  the  valve  I  rattle.  This  tells  him 
that  the  water  is  all  forced  out  of  the  receiver,  and 
that  the  fteam  is  now  following  it.  He  immediately 
turns  the  regulator  which  (huts  the  fteam-cock,  and 
now,  for  the  firll  time,  opens  the  injection -cock.  The 
cold  water  trickles  at  firft  through  the  holes  of  the  noz¬ 
zle/,  and  falling  down  through  the  fteam,  begins  to 
condenfe  it ;  and  then  its  elafticity  being  lefs  than  the 
preftiire  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  Iv  E  D/,  the  cold  wa¬ 
ter  fpouts  in  all  diredfions  through  the  nozzle,  and, 
quick  as  thought,  produces  a  complete  condenfation. 
The  valve  G  now  opens  again  by  the  prefture  of  the 
atmofphere  on  the  water  of  the  pit,  and  the  receiver  is 
foon  filled  with  cold  water.  The  inje&ion-cock  is  now 
fhut,  and  the  fleam-cock  opened,  and  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  is  now  repeated  ;  and  fo  on  continually. 

This  is  the  fimple  account  of  the  procefs,  and  will 
ferve  to  give  the  reader  an  introdudlory  notion  of  the 
operation  ;  but  a  more  minute  attention  mu  ft  be  paid 
to  many  particulars  before  we  can  fee  the  properties  and 
6  defeats  of  this  ingenious  machine. 

)efedb  of  The  water  is  driven  along  the  rifing  pipe  by  the 
foinefuch  °f  the  fteam.  This  muft  in  the  boiler,  and 

*  every  part  of  the  machine,  exert  a  prefiuie  on  every 
fquare  inch  of  the  vefiels  equal  to  that  of  the  upright 
column  of  water.  Suppofe  the  water  to  be  railed  ioo 
feet,  about  25  of  this  may  be  done  in  the  fusion -pipe  ; 
that  is,  the  upper  part  of  the  leceiver  may  be  about 
25  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  pit-water.  The  re¬ 
maining  75  muft  be  done  by  forcing,  and  every  fquare 
inch  of  the  boiler  will  be  fqueezed  out  by  a  prefture  of 
more  than  30  pounds.  This  very  moderate  height 
therefore  requires  very  ftrong  veflels  ;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Worcefter  was  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  their  burft- 
ing.  A  copper  boiler  of  fix  feet  diameter  muft  be  Tp5ths 
of  an  inch  thick  to  be  juft  in  equilibrio  with  this  pref- 
fure  :  and  the  foldered  joint  will  not  be  able  to  with- 
lland  it,  efpecially  in  the  high  temperature  to  which 
the  water  muft  be  heated  in  order  to  produce  fteam  of 
fufficient  elafticity.  By  confulting  the  table  of  the 
elafticity  of  fteam  deduced  from  our  experiments  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  article,  we  fee  that  this  tem¬ 
perature  muft  be  at  leaft  280°  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter.  In  this  heat  foft  folder  is  juft  ready  to  melt, 
and  has  no  tenacity  ;  even  fpelter  folder  is  confiderably 
weakened  by  it.  Accordingly,  in  a  machine  ere&ed 
by  Captain  Savary  at  York  Buildings  in  London,  the 
workman  having  loaded  the  fafety-valve  a  little  more 
than  ufnal  to  make  the  engine  work  more  brifkly,  the 
boiler  burft  with  a  dreadful  explofion,  and  blew  up 
the  furnace  and  adjoining  parts  of  the  building  as  if  it 
had  been  gunpowder.  Mr  Savary  fncceeded  pretty 
well  in  railing  moderate  quantities  of  water  to  fmall 
heights,  but  could  make  nothing  of  deep  mines.  Many 
attempts  were  made,  on  the  Marquis’s  principle,  to 
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llrengthen  the  reftels  from  within  by  radiated  bars  and  Steam- 
by  hoops,  but  in  vain.  Very  fmall  boilers  or  evapora- 
tors  were  then  tried,  kept  red  hot,  or  nearly  fo,  and  * 

fupplied  with  a  fiender  ftream  of  water  trickling  into 
them  ;  hut  this  afforded  np  opportunity  of  making  a 
colle&ion  of  fteam  during  the  refrigeration  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  fo  as  to  have  a  magazine  of  fteam  in  readinefs 
for  the  next  forcing  operation  ;  and  the  working  of 
fuch  machines  was  always  an  employment  of  great 
danger  and  anxiety.  y 

The  only  fituation  in  which  this  machine  could  be  That  h  can 
employed  with  perfedl  fafety,  and  with  fome  effe&,  was  ^ 
where  the  whole  lift  did  not  exceed  30  or  35  feet.  In  a  ! vantage 

this  cafe  the  greateft  part  of  it  was  performed  by  the  only  in  cer- 
fu&ion-pipe,  and  a  very  manageable  prefture  was  fuffi-tain  fitua- 
cient  for  the  reft.  Several  machines  of  this  kind  were  aoils* 
ere&ed  in  England  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  A  very  large-  one  was  creeled  at  a  falt-work  in 
the  ioutli  of  France.  Here  the  water  was  to  be  raifed 

110  more  than  18  feet.  The  receiver  was  capacious, 
and  it  was  occafionally  fupplied  with  fteam  from  a  fmall 
falt-pan  conftrucled  on  purpofe  with  a  cover.  The 
entry  of  the  fteam  into  the  receiver  merely  allowed  the 
water  to  run  out  of  it  by  a  large  valve,  which  was  open¬ 
ed  by  the  hand,  and  the  condenfation  was  produced  by 
the  help  of  a  fmall  forcing  pump  alfo  worked  by  the  hand. 

111  fo  particular  a  fituation  as  this  (and  many  fuch  may 
occur  in  the  endlefs  variety  of  human  wants),  this  is  a 
very  powerful  engine ;  and  having  few  moving  and  rub¬ 
bing  parts,  it  muff  be  of  great  durability.  This  circum- 
ftance  has  occafioned  much  attention  to  be  given  to  this 
firft  form  of  the  engine,  even  long  after  it  was  fupplant- 
ed  by  thofe  of  a  much  better  conftru&ion.  A  very  in¬ 
genious  attempt  was  madgvery  lately  to  adapt  this  con- 
ftrn&ion  to  the  ufes  of  the  miners.  The  whole  depth 
of  the  pit  was  divided  into  lifts  of  1 5  feet,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  is  frequently  done  in  pump-machines.  In 
each  of  thefe  was  a  fu&ion-pipe  14  feet  long,  having 
above  it  a  fmall  receiver  like  R,  about  a  foot  high,  and 
its  capacity  fomewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  pipe. 

This  receiver  had  a  valve  at  the  head  of  the  fusion-, 
pipe,  and  another  opening  outwards  into  the  little  cif- 
tern,  into  which  the  next  fu&ion-pipe  above  dipped  to 
take  in  water.  Each  of  thefe  receivers  fent  up  a  pipe 
from  its  top,  which  all  met  in  the  cover  of  a  large  vef- 
fel  above  ground,  which  was  of  double  the  capacity  of 
all  the  receivers  and  pipes.  This  veftel  was  clofe  on  all 
fides.  Another  veftel  of  equal  capacity  was  placed  im¬ 
mediately  above  it,  with  a  pipe  from  its  bottom  pafting 
through  the  cover  of  the  lower  veftel  and  reaching  near 
to  its  bottom.  This  upper  veftel  communicates  with 
the  boiler,  and  conftitutes  the  receiver  of  the  fteam-en- 
gine.  The  operation  is  as  follows  :  The  lower  veftel 
is  full  of  water.  Steam  is  admitted  into  the  upper  vef- 
i'el,  which  expels  the  air  by  a  valve,  and  fills  the  veftel. 

It  is  then  eondenfed  by  cold  water.  The  preftiire  of 
the  atmofphere  would  caufe  it  to  enter  by  all  the  fuc- 
tion-pipes  of  the  different  lifts,  and  prefs  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  the  lower  receiver,  and  force  it  into  the 
uppef  one.  But  becaufe  each  fudtion-pipe  dips  in  a 
ciftern^  of  water,  the  air  preftes  this  water  before  it, 
raifes  it  into  each  of  the  little  receivers  which  it  611s, 
and  allows  the  Ipring  of  the  air  (which  was  formerly 
in  them,  but  which  now  paffes  up  into  the  lower  recei¬ 
ver)  to  force  the  water  out  of  the  lower  receiver  into  tiie 
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upper  one.  When  this  has  been  completed,  the  fteam  is 
again  admitted  into  the  upper  receiver.  This  allows 
the  water  to  run  back  into  the  lower  receiver,  and  the 
air  returns  into  the  fmall  receivers  in  the  pit,  and  allows 
the  wa£er  to  run  out  of  each  into  its  proper  ciftern. 
By  this  means  the  water  of  each  pipe  has  been  raffed 
1 5  feet.  The  operation  may  thus  be  repeated  continu¬ 
ally. 

The  contrivance  is  ingenious,  and  fimilar  to  fome 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  hydraulics  of  Schottus, 
Sturmius,  and  other  German  writers.  But  the  opera¬ 
tion  mutt  be  exceedingly  flow  ;  and  we  imagine  that 
the  expence  of  Hearn  muft  be  great,  becaufe  it  muft  fill 
a  very  large  and  very  cold  veffel,  which  muft  wafte  a 
great  portion  of  it  by  condenfation.  We  fee  by  fome 
late  publications  of  the  very  ingenious  Mr  Blackey, 
that  he  is  ftill  attempting  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
this  machine  by  fome  contrivance  of  this  kind  ;  but 
we  imagine  that  they  will  be  ineffe&ual,  except  in  fome 
very  particular  fituations. 

For  the  great  defed  of  the  machine,  even  when  we 


Occafions  For  the  great  detect  ot  the  macnine,  even  wuen  wc 
j;reat  watte  can  fecure  ;t  againft  all  rifle  of  burfting,  is  the  prodigi- 
and  fud  ous  wafte  of  fteam»  and  confequently  of  fuel.  Daily 
experience  fhows,  that  a  few  fcattered  drops  ot  cold  wa¬ 
ter  is  fufficient  for  producing  an  almoft  inftantaneous 
condenfation  of  a  great  quantity  of  {team.  Therefore 
when  the  fteam  is  admitted  into  the  receiver  of  Savary’s 
engine,  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  cold  top  and 
cold  water,  it  iscondenfed  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  the 
water  does  not  begin  to  fubfide  till  its  furface  has  become 
fo  hot  that  it  condenfes  no  more  fteam.  It  may  now 
begin  to  yield  to  the  preffure  of  the  incumbent  fteam ; 
but  as  foon  as  it  defeends  a  little,  more  of  the  cold  fur- 
face  of  the  receiver  comes  into  contact  with  the  fteam, 
and  condenfes  more  of  it,  and  the  water  can  defeend  no 
farther  till  this  addition  of  cold  furface  is  heated  up  to 
the  ftate  of  evaporation.  This  rapid  condenfation  goes 
on  all  the  while  the  water  is  defending.  By  fome  ex¬ 
periments  frequently  repeated  by  the  writer  of  this  arti¬ 
cle,  it  appears  that  no  lefs  than  T-rths  of  the  whole  fteam 
is  ufelefsly  condenfed  in  this  manner,  and  not  more  than 
Trth  is  employed  in  allowing  the  water  to  defeend  by 
its  own  weight ;  and  he  has  reafon  to  think  that  the 
portion  thus  wafted  will  be  confrderably  greater,  if  the 
fteam  be  employed  to  force  the  water  out  of  the  receiver 
to  any  confiderable  height. 

Obferve,  too,  that  all  this  wafte  muft  he  repeated  in 
every  fucceeding  ftroke  ;  for  the  whole  receiver  muft 
be  cooled  again  in  order  to  fill  itfelf  with  water. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  diminifh  this 
wafte  ;  but  all  to  little  purpofe,  becaufe  the  very  fill¬ 
ing  of  the  receiver  with  cold  water  occafions  its  fides 
to  condenfe  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fteam  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  ftroke.  Mr  Blackey  has  attempted  to  lellen 
this  by  ufuig  two  receivers.  I11  the  firft  was  oil ;  and 
Into  this  only  the  fteam  was  admitted.  This  oil  paffed 
to  and  fro  between  the  two  receivers,  and  never  touched 
the  water  except  in  a  fmall  furface.  But  this  ^hardly 
produced  a  fenlible  diminution  of  the  wafte  :  for  it  muft 
now  be  obferved,  that  there  is  a  r.eceffity  for  the  firft 
cylinder’s  being  cooled  to  a  confiderable  degree  below 
the  boiling  point ;  otherwife,  though  it  will  condenfe 
much  fteam,  and  allow  the  water  to  rife  into  the  receiver, 
there  will  be  a  great  diminution  of  the  height  of  fuaion, 
unlefs  the  veffel  be  much  cooled.  This  appears  plainly 
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by  infpe&ing  the  table  of  elafticity.  Thus,  if  the  veffel  Steam, 
be  cooled  no  lower  than  180°,  we  fhonld  lofe  one  half ,  EnSlne» 
of  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  if  cooled  to  120,  v 
we  fiiould  ftill  lofe  T^th.  The  infpeftiou  of  this  table 
is  of  great  ufe  for  underftanding  and  improving  this  no¬ 
ble  machine  ;  and  without  a  conftant  recollection  of  the 
elafticity  of  fteam  correfponding  to  its  aCtual  heat, 
we  fhall  never  have  a  notion  of  the  niceties  of  its  opera¬ 
tion.  .  .  I0ft 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  fteam  is  condenfed  is  l  he  afto. 
really  aftoniftiing.  Experiments  have  been  made  on n! 
fteam-veffels  of  fix  feet  in  diameter  and  feven  feet  hi^gh;  which 
and  it  has  been  found,  that  about  four  ounces  of  water,  'f  to  is 
as  warm  as  the  human  blood,  will  produce  a  complete  condenfed, 
condenfation  in  lef3  than  a  fecond  ;  that  is,  will  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  condenfation  that  it  is  capable  of  producing, 
leaving  an  elafticity  about  j-th  of  the  elafticity  of  the 
air.  In  another  experiment  with  the  fame  fteam-vefiel, 
no  cold  water  was  allowed  to  get  into  it,  but  it  was 
made  to  communicate  by  a  long  pipe  four  inches  in 
diameter  with  another  veffel  immerfed  in  cold  water. 

The  condenfation  was  fo  rapid  that  the  time  could  not 
be  meafured  :  it  certainly  did  not  exceed  half  a  fecond. 

Now  this  condenfation  was  performed  by  a  very  trifling 
furface  of  contadl.  Perhaps  we  may  explain  it  a  little 
in  this  way  :  When  a  mafs  of  fteam,  in  immediate  con- 
ta£t  with  the  cold  water,  is  condenfed.  it  leaves  a  void, 
into  which  the  adjoining  fteam  inftantly  expands  ;  and 
by  this  very  expanfion  its  capacity  for  heat  is  increafed, 
or  it  grows  cold,  that  is,  abftra&s  the  heat  from  the 
fteam  fituated  immediately  beyond  it.  And  in  this  ex¬ 
panfion  and  refrigeration  it  is  itfelf  partly  condenfed  or 
converted  into  water,  and  leaves  a  void,  into  which  the 
circumjacent  fteam  immediately  expands,  and  produces 
the  fame  effe&  onlthe  fteam  beyond  it.  And  thus  it  may 
happen  that  the  abftra&ion  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  heat 
from  an  inconfiderable  mafs  of  fteam  may  produce  a 
condenfation  which  may  be  very  extenfive.  Did  we  know 
the  change  made  in  the  capacity  of  fteam  for  heat  by  a 
given  change  of  bulk,  we  fhould  be  able  to  tell  exactly 
what  would  be  the  efte&  of  this  local  adlual  condenfa¬ 
tion.  But  experiment  has  not  as  yet  given  us  any  pre- 
cife  notions  ©n  this  fubjeft.  We  think  that  this  rapid 
condenfation  to  a  great  diftance  by  a  very  moderate 
a&ual  abftradtion  of  heat  is  a  proof  that  the  capacity  of 
fteam  for  heat  is  prodigioufly  increafed  by  expanfion. 

We  fay  a  very  moderate  actual  abjlradion  of  heat,  becanie 
very  little  heat  is  neceffary  toraife  four  ounces  of  blood- 
warm  water  to  a  boiling  temperature,  which  will  unfit 
it  for  condenfing  fteam.  The  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  fnow  and  ice  produced  in  the  Hungarian  machine, 
when  the  air  condenfed  in  the  receiver  is  allowed  to 
blow  through  the  cock  (fee  Pneumatics),  fhows  this 
to  be  the  cafe  in  moift  air,  that  is,  in  air  holding  water 
in  a  ftate  of  chemical  folution.  We  fee  fomething  very 
like  it  in  a  thunder-ftorm.  A  fmall  black  cloud  forne- 
times  appears  in  a  particular  fpot,  and  in  a  very  few  fe- 
conds  fpreads  over  many  hundred  acres  of  fky,  that  is, 
a  precipitation  of  water  goes  on  with  that  rapid  diffu- 
iion.  We  imagine  that  this  increafe  of  capacity  or  de¬ 
mand  for  heat,  and  the  condenfation  that  muft  enfue  if 
this  demand  is  not  fupplied,  is  much  more  remarkable 
in  pure  watery  vapours,  and  that  this  is  a  capital  dis¬ 
tinction  of  their  conftitution  from  vapours  diffolved  in 
air. 

3  Th* 
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Vh e  reader  nnift  now  be  To  well  acquainted  with  what  ground  very  flat* 
paCet  in  the  fteam-veffel,  and  with  the  extenor  refult* 
from  it,  as  readily  to  comprehend  the  propriety  qf  the 
changes  which  we  (hall  now  deferibe  as  having'  been 
made  in  the  conftru&ion  and  principle  of  the  (team  en- 
ii  gine. 

j* tempt*  Of  all  places  in  England  the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall 

uTijn<  ve  ^00(j  moft  {n  need  0f  hydraulic  aflitiance;  and  Mr  Sa- 
e  tu  am-  yary  vva8  muCli  engaged  in  projefts  for  draining  them 
by  his  fleam-engine.  This  made  its  conftruflion  and 
principles  well  known  among  the  machinifts  and  engi¬ 
neers  of  that  neighbourhood.  Among  thefe  were  a 
Mr  Newcomen,  an  iron-monger  or  blackfmith,  and  Mr 
Cawley  a  glazier  at  Dartmouth  in  Devonfhire,  who  had 
dabbled  much  with  this  machine.  *  Newcomen  was  a 
perfon  of  fome  reading,  and  was  in  particular  acquaint¬ 
ed  vi  ith  the  perfon,  writings,  and  proje&s  of  his  coun¬ 
tryman  Dr  Hooke.  There  arc  to  be  found  among 
Hooke's  papers,  in  the  poflefiion  of  the  Royal  Society, 
fome  notes  of  observations,  for  the  ufe  of  Newcomen  \m 
countryman,  on  Papin's  boafted  method  of  tranfmitting 
to  a  great  diftance  the  a&ion  of  a  mill  by  means  of  pipes. 

Papin's  project  was  to  employ  the  mill  to  work  two  air- 
pumps  of  great  diameter.  The  cylinders  of  thefe  pumps 
were  to  communicate  by  means  of  pipes  with  equal  cy¬ 
linders  furniftied  with  piftons,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
u  diflant  mine,  Thefe  piftons  were  to  be  conneded, 
by  means  of  levers,  with  the  piflon-rods  of  the  mine. 

Therefore,  when  the  pifton  of  the  air-pump  at  the  mill 
was  drawn  up  by  the  mill,  the  correfponding  pifton  at 
the  fide  of  the  mine  would  be  preffed  down  by  the  at- 
Tnofphere,  and  thus  would  raife  the  pifton-rod  in  the 
mine,  and  draw  the  water.  It  would  appear  from  thefe 
notes,  that  Dr  Hooke  had  difTuaded  Mr  Newcomen 
from  eredtng*  a  machine  on  this  principle,  of  which 
he  had  expofed  the' fallacy  in  fever al  difeourfes  before 
the  Royal  Society.  One  pafikge  is  remarkable.  “  Could 
he  (meaning  Papin)  make  a  fpeedy  vacuum  under  your 
fecond  pifton,  your  work  is  done." 

It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  fpe- 
culation,  it  occurred  to  Mr  Newcomen  that  the  va¬ 
cuum  he  fo  much  wanted  might  be  produced  by  (learn, 
and  that  this  gave  rife  to  his  new  principle  and  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  feam-engine.  The  (pecific  deft deratum  was 
in  Newcomen's  mind, 5  and  therefore,  when  Savary's  en¬ 
gine  appeared,  and  became  known  in  his  neighbourhood 
many  years  after,  he  would  readily  catch  at  the  help 
which  it  promifed. 

Savaiy  however  claims  the  invention  as  his  own  5 
but  Switzer,  who  was  perfonally  acquainted  with  both, 
h  pofitive  that  Newcomen  was  the  inventor.  By  his 
principles  (as  a  quaker)  being  averfe  from  contention, 
he  was  contented  to  (hare  the  honour  and  the  profits 
with  Savaiy,  whofe  acquaintance  at  court  enabled  him  to 
procure  the  patent  in  17 05,  in  which  all  the  three  were 
affoclated.  Po ferity  has  done  juftice  to  the  roodeft  in¬ 
ventor,  and  the  machine  is  univerfally  called  Nbwco- 
wen's  Engine,  Its  principle  and  mode  of  operation 
is  may  be  clearly  conceived  as  follows. 

Befcriptien  Let  A  (fig.  7.)  represent  a  great  boiler  properly 
a  New.  built  jn  a  furnace.  At  a  fmall  height  above  it  is  a 
cumcn  g.  c  jjn(jer  CBBC  of  metal,  bored  very  truly  and  fmooth- 
ly.  The  boiler  communicates  with  this  cylinder  by 
means  of  the  throat  or  (team-pipe  The  lower 

aperture  of  this  pipe  is  ihut  by  the  plate  N,  which  h 
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fo  as  to  apply  very  accurately  to 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  oriftce.  This  plate 
called  the  regulator  or  fleam-cock,  and  it  turns  hori¬ 
zontally  round  an  axis  ba  which  pafles  through  the  top 
of  the  boiler,  and  is  nicely  fitted  to  the  focket,  like  the 
key  of  a  cock,  by  grinding.  The  upper  end  of  this  axis 
IS  furniflied  with  a  handle  b  T. 

A  pifton  P  is  fufpended  in  this  cylinder,  and  made 
air-tight  by  a  packing  of  leather  or  foft  rope,  well  fill¬ 
ed  with  tallow ;  and/ for  greater  fecurity,  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  kept  above  the  pifton.  The  pifton-rod 
PD  is  fufpended  by  a  chain  which  is  fixed  to  the  upper 
extremity  F  of  the  arched  head  FD  of  the  great  lever 
or  Working  Beam  HK,  which  turns  on  the  gudgeon 
O.  There  is  a  fimilar  arched  head  EG  at  the  other 
end  of  the  beam.  To  its  upper  extremity  E  is  fixed  a 
chain  carrying  the  pump-rod  XL,  which  raifes  the  water 
from  the  mine.  The  load  on  this  end  of  the  beani  is 
made  to  exceed  confiderably  the  weight  of  the  pifton 
P  at  the  other  extremity. 

At  fome  fmall  height  above  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
is  a  ciftern  W  called  the  Injection  Cistern.  From 
this  defeends  the  Injection  Pipe  ZSR,  which  enters 
the  cylinder  through  its  bottom,  and  terminates  in  a 
fmall  hole  R,  or  fometimes  in  a  nozzle  pierced  with 
many  fmaller  holes  diverging  from  a  centre  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  This  pipe  has  at  S  a  cock  called  the  In¬ 
jection  Cock,  fitted  with  a  handle  V. 

At  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  cylinder,  a  little  above  its 
bottom,  there  is  a  lateral  pipe,  turning  upwards  at  the 
extremity,  and  there  covered  by  a  clack-valve  /,  call¬ 
ed  the  Shifting  Valve,  which  has  a  little  di(h  round 
it  to  hold  water  for  keeping  it  air-tight. 

There  proceeds  alfo  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
a  pipe  deg  h  (pafling  behind  the  boiler),  of  which  the 
lower  end  is  turned  upwards,  and  is  covered  with  a  valve 
h .  This  part  is  immerfed  in  a  ciftern  of  water  Y,  call¬ 
ed  the  Hot  Well,  and  the  pipe  itfelf  is  called  the 
Eduction  Pipe.  Laftly,  the  boiler  is  furnifhed  with 
a  fafety-valve  called  the  Puppet  Clack  (which  is  not 
reprelented  in  this  (ketch  for  want  of  room),  in  the  fame 
maimer  as  Savary's  engine.  This  valve  is  generally  load¬ 
ed  with  one  or  two  pounds  on  the  fquare  inch,  fo  that 
it  allows  the  fteam  to  efcape  when  its  elafticity  is  4^th 
greater  than  that  of  common  air.  Thus  all  rifle  of 
burfting  the  boiler  is  avoided,  and  the  prefture  outwards 
is  very  moderate  ;  fo  alfo  is  the  heat.  For,  by  infpec- 
ting  the  table  of  vaporous  elafticity,  we  fee  that  the 
heat  correfponding  to  3  2  inches  of  elafticity  is  only 
about  216*  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

Thefe  are  all  the  effential  parts  of  the  engine,  and 
are  here  drawn  in  the  moft  Ample  form,  till  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  particular  oifices  (hall  (how  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  peculiar  forms  which  are  given  to  them. 

Let  us  now  fee  how  the  machine  is  put  in  motion, 
and  what  is  the  nature  of  its  work. 

The  water  in  the  boiler  being  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  How  ths 
ftate  of  ftrong  ebullition,  and  the  fteam  ifluing  by  the 
fafety-valve,  let  us  confider  the  machine  in  a  ftate  of^ot-ion? 
reft,  having  both  the  fteanveock  and  inje&ion  cock  (hut.  and  tic  na- 
The  refting  petition  or  attitude  of  the  machine  mud  beturc  °f  th® 
fuch  as  appears  in  this  (ketch,  the  pump  rods  preponde-werk* 
rating,  and  the  great  pifton  being  drawn  up  to  the  top 
of  the  cylinder.  Now  open  the  fteam  cock  by  turning 
the  handle  T  of  the  regulator.  The  fteam  from  the 
5  B  2  boiler 
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boiler  will  immediately  rufh  in,  and  Hying  nil  over  the 
,  cylinder,  will  mix  with  the  air.  Much  of  it  will  be  con- 
denied  by  the  cold  furface  of  the  cylinder  and  piilon, 
and  the  water  produced  from  it  will  trickle  down  the 
fides,  and  run  off  by  the  edu&ion-pipe.  This  conden¬ 
sation  and  waite  of  fleam  wall  continue  till  the  whole  cy¬ 
linder  and  pifton  are  made  as  hot  as  boiling  water. 
When  this  happens,  the  fleam  will  begin  to  open  the 
fnifting  valve  /,  and  iffue  through  the  pipe  ;  (lowly  at 
firft  and  very  cloudy,  being  mixed  with  much  air.  The 
blaft  at /  will  grow  llronger  by  degrees,  and  more  tranf- 
pavent,  having  already  carried  off  the  greateft  part  of 
the  common  air  which  filled  the  cylinder.  We  fuppo- 
fed  that  the  water  was  boiling  brifkly,  fo  that  the  (team 
was  iffuiiig  by  the  fafety-valve  which  is  in  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  and  through  every  crevice.  The  opening  of  the 
fleam  cock  puts  an  end  to  this  at  once,  and  it  has  Some¬ 
times  happened  that  the  cold  cylinder  abflradts  the 
fleam  from  the  boiler  with  fuch  aftonifhing  rapidity, 
that  the  preffure  of  the  atrnofphere  has  burft  up  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler.  We  may  here  mention  an  ac¬ 
cident  of  which  we  were  witneffes,  which  alfo  Shows 
the  immenfe  rapidity  of  the  condenfation.  The  boiler 
was  in  a  frail  fhed  at  the  iide  of  the  engfne-houfe  ;  a 
Shoot  of  fnow  from  the  top  of  the  houfe  fell  down  and 
broke  through  the  roof  of  the  Hied,  and  was  fcattered 
over  the  head  of  the  boiler,  which  was  of  an  oblong  or 
oval  (hape.  In  an  inflant  the  Tides  of  it  weie  Squeezed 
together  by  the  preffure  of  the  atrnofphere. 

When  the  manager  of  the  engine  perceives  that  not 
only  the  blaft  at  the  fnifting  valve  is  flrong  and  fleady, 
but  that  the  boiler  is  now  fully  fupplied  with  fleam  of 
a  proper  ftrengih,  appearing  by  the  renewal  of  the  dif- 
charge  at  the  fafety-valve,  he  (huts  the  fleam- cock,  and 
opens  the  injection  cock  S  by  turning  its  handle  V. 
The  preffure  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  injedtion- 
pipe  ZS  immediately  forces  fome  water  through  the 
Ipout  R.  This  coming  in  contadl  with  the  pure  va¬ 
pour  which  now  fills  the  cylinder,  eondenfes  it,  and  thus 
makes  a  partial  void,  into  which  the  more  diflant  fleam 
immediately  expands,  and  by  expanding  collapfes  (as  has 
been  already  obferved).  What  remains  in  the  cylinder 
no  longer  balances  the  atmofpherical  preffure  on  the  fnr- 
Tce  of  the  water  in  the  injedlion-ciflern,  and  therefore 
the  water  fpouts  rapidly  through  the  hole  R  by  die 
joint  adlion  of  the  column  ZS  and  the  unbalanced  pref¬ 
fure  of  the  atrnofphere ;  at  the  fame  time  the  fnifting 
valve  f  and  the  edudiion-valve  h  are  fliut  by  the  unba¬ 
lanced  prefTure  of  the  atrnofphere.  The  velocity  of  the 
injection  water  muff  therefore  rapidly  increafe,  and  the 
jet  will  dafh  (if  Single)  againfl  the  bottom  of  the  piflon, 
and  be  fcattered  through  the  whole  capacity  of  the  cy¬ 
linder.  In  a  very  Short  fpace  of  time,  therefore,  the  con- 
tU  lifation  of  the  fleam  becomes  univerfal,  and  the  elafli- 
city  of  what  remains  is  almofl  nothing.  The  whole 
prtffure  of  the  atrnofphere  is  exerted  in  the  upper  furfnee 
of  the  piflon,  while  there  is  hardly  any  on  its  under 
fide.  Therefore,  if  the  load  on  the  outer  end  E  of  the 
working  beam  is  inferior  to  this  preffure,  it  inufl  yield 
to  it.  The  piflon  P  muff  defeend,  and  the  pump  piflon 
L  mufl  afeend,  bringing  along  with  it  the  water  of  the 
mine,  and  the  motion  muff  continue  till  the  great  p  iff  on 
reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder ;  for  it  is  not  like 
the  motion  which  would  take  place  in  a  cylinder  of  air 
rarefied  to  the  fame  degree.  In  this  lafl  cafe,  the  im¬ 


pelling  force  would  be  continually  dimini/bed,  beeaufe 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  is  diminished  by  thedefeent 
of  the  pifton,  and  the  air  in  it  is  continually  becoming 
more  denfe  and  elaflic.  The  piflon  would  flop  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  height,  where  the  elafticity  of  the  included  air,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  load  at  E,  would  balance  the  atmofphe¬ 
rical  preffure  on  the  piilon.  But  when  the  contents  of 
the  cylinder  are  pure  vapour,  and  the  continued  flreani 
of  injedled  cold  water  keeps  down  its  temperature  to 
the  fame  pitch  as  at  the  beginning,  the  elafticity  of  the 
remaining  It  earn  can  never  increafe  by  the  defeent  of  the 
piflon,  nor  exceed  what  corresponds  to  this  temperature. 

The  impelling  or  accelerating  force  therefore  remains 
the  fame,  and  the  defeent  of  the  piflon  will  be  uniform¬ 
ly  accelerated,  if  there  is  not  an  increafe  of  refiflance 
arifing  from  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
other  end  of  the  beam.  This  circumftance  will  come 
under  confideration  afterwards,  and  we  need  not  attend 
to  it  at  prefent.  It  is  enough  for  our  prefent  purpofe 
to  fee,  that  if  the  cylinder  has  been  completely  purged 
of  common  air  before  the  fleam  cock  was  fhut,  and  if 
none  has  entered  lince,  the  piflon  will  defeend  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  And  this  may  be  frequent¬ 
ly  obferved  in  a  good  fleam-engine  where  every  part  is 
air-tight.  It  fometimes  happens,  by  the  pit-pump 
drawing  air,  or  fomc  part  of  the  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Strains  giving  way,  that  the  piflon  cornea 
down  with  fuch  violence  as  to  knock  out  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  with  the  blow. 

The  only  obfervation  which  remains  to  be  made  on’phepjfton 
the  motion  of  the  piilon  in  defeending  is,  that  it  does  doe*  no: 
not  begin  at  the  inflant  the  iujedtion  is  made.  The  to 
pifton  was  kept  at  the  top  by  the  preponderant-)”  of  tlie^^®^  ^ 
outer  end  of  the  working  beam,  and  it  mufl' remain  ^ie  ,ujec- 
there  till  the  difference  between  the  elafticity  of  the  tion  is 
fleam  below  it  and  the  preffure  of  the  atrnofphere 
exceeds  this  preponderancy.  There  mull  therefore  be 
a  fmall  fpace  of  time  between  the  beginning  of  the 
condenfation  and  the  beginning  of  the  motion.  This 
is  very  fmall,  not  exceeding  the  third  or  the  fourth  part 
of  a  Second  ;  but  it  may  be  very  diflindtly  obferved  by 
an  attentive  fpedlator.  He  will  fee,  that  tiie  Lnilaut  the 
injedtion-cock  is  opened,  the  cylinder  will  fenfibly  rife 
upwards  a  little  by  the  preffure  of  the  air  on  its  bottom. 

Its  whole  weight  is  not  nearly  equal  to  this  preffure  ; 
and  inftead  of  its  being  neceffary  to fupport  it  by  a  ilrong 
floor,  we  muff  keep  it  down  by  Ilrong  joi Its  loaded  by 
heavy  walls.  It  is  ufual  tp  frame  thefe  joi  (Is  into  the 
pofts  which  carry  the  axis  of  the  working-beam,  and  * 

are  therefoie  loaded  with  the  whole  (train  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  This  rifing  of  the  cylinder  (hows  the  inflan- 
taneous  co/nmer. cement  of  the  condenfation  ;  and  it  is 
not  till  after  this  has  been  diflindlly  obferved  that  the 
pifton  is  feen  to  flart,  and  begin  to  defeend.  ^ 

When  the  manager  fees  the  piflon  as  low  as  he  thinks  The  cir- 
proper,  he  flints  the  injedlion-cock,  and  opens  thecumftanc« 
fleam-cock.  The  fleam  has  been  accumulating  above 
the  water  in  the  boiler  during  the  whole  time  of  thef|tfcent 
pifton's  defeent,  and  is  now  ruffling  violently  throiighthe  pifton, 
the  puppet  clack.  The  moment  therefore  that  the 
fleam-cock  is  opened,  it  rufhes  violently  into  the  cylin¬ 
der,  having  an  elafticity  greater  than  that  of  the  air. 

It  therefore  immediately  blows  open  the  fnifting  valve, 
and  allows  (at  leafl)  the  water  which  had  come  in  by 
the  former  inje&ion,  and  what  arofe  fr®m  the  conden- 
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fed  to  defeend  by  its  own  weight  through  the  30 


edu&ion  pipe  d  e  g  b  to  open  the  valve  k,  and  to  run 
out  into ’he  h^t  well.  And  we  muft  eafily  fee  that  this 
water  is  boiling  hot ;  for  while  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  it  will  condenfe  fteam  till  it  acquires  this 
temperature,  and  there  foie  cannot  rnn  down  till  it  con- 
denfes  no  more.  There  is  flill  a  wade  of  fteam  at  its 
fir  ft  admiflion,  in  order  to  heat  the  infide  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  and  the  inje&cd  water  to  the  boiling  temperatuie  : 
but  the  fpacc  being  fmall,  and  the  whole  being  already 
very  warm,  this  is  very  foon  done  ;  and  when  thing3 
are  properly  conftrufted,  little  more  fteam  is  wanted 
than  what  will  warm  the  cylinder  ;  for  the  edu&ton- 
pipe  receives  the  inje<?ion  water  even  during  the  de- 
feent  of  the  pifton,  and  it  is  therefore  removed  pretty 
much  out  of  the  way*  of  the  fteam. 

This  firft  puff  of  the  entering  fteam  is  of  great  fer- 
vice  :  it  drives  out  of  the  cylinder  the  vapour  which 
it  finds  there.  This  is  feldoni  pure  watery  vapour  :  all 
water  contains  a  quantity  of  air  in  a  Hate  of  chemical 
union.  The  union  is  but  feeble,  and  a  boiling  heat  is 
fufficient  for  di [engaging  the  greatefl  part  of  it  by  in- 
creafmg  its  elafticity.  It  may  alfo  be  dlfengaged  by 
limply  removing  the  external  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fpliere.  This  is  clearly  feen  when  we  expofe  a  glafs 
of  water  in  an  exhaufled  receiver.  Therefore  the  fmall 
fpace  below  the  pifton  contains  watery  vapour  mixed 
with  all  the  air  which  had  been  difengaged  from  the 
water  in  the  boiler  by  ebullition,  and  all  that  was  fepa- 
rated  from  the  inje&ion  water  by  the  diminution  of  ex¬ 
ternal  preffures.  All  this  is  blown  out  of  the  cylinder 
by  the  firft  puff  of  fteam.  We  may  obferve  in  this 
place,  that  waters  differ  exceedingly  in  the  quantity  of 
air  which  they  hold  in  a  (fate  of  folution.  All  fpring 
\tfater  contains  much  o*  it :  and  water  newly  brought 
up  from  deep  mines  contains  a  great  deal  more,  becaufe 
the  folution  was  aided  in  thefe  fituations  by  great  pref¬ 
fures.  Such  watei3  fparkle  when  poured  into  a  glafs. 
It  is  therefore  of  great  confequence  to  the  good  per¬ 
formance  of  a  fteam-engine  to  ufe  water  containing 
little  air,  both  in  the  boiler  and  in  the  injection- eiftern. 
The  water  of  running  brooks  is  preferable  to  all  others, 
and  the  freer  it  is  from  any  faline  impregnation  it  ge¬ 
nerally  contains  lefs  air.  Such  engines  as  are  fo  un¬ 
fortunately  fitnated  that  they  a»*e  obliged  to  employ 
the  very  water  which  they  have  brought  up  from  great 
depths,  are  found  greatly  inferior  in  their  performance 
to  others.  The  air  collected  below  the  pifton  great¬ 
ly-  dimmiihes  the  accelerating  force,  and  the  expul- 
Cu  ~  ‘  *  *  '  ~ 
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V°>  lhat  is,  to  26,7  inches  nearly  ;  but  If  it  ts  juft 
this  quantity,  the  pifton  will  rife  avs  faft  as  this  fteam 
can  be  fuppiied  through  the  fleam-pipe,  and  the  velo¬ 
city  of  its  afeent  depends  ent  irely  on  the  velocity  of 
this  lupply.  This  obfervation  is  of  great  importance  ; 
and  it  does  not  feem  to  have  occurred  to  the  mathema¬ 
ticians,  wholiave  paid  moft  attention  to  the  mechanifm 
of  the  motion  of  this  engine.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
may  clearly  fee  that  the  entry  of  the  fteam  depends  chiefly 
on  the  counter  weight  at  E  :  for  fuppofe  there  wa3 
none,  fteam  no  ilronger  than  air  would  not  enter  the 
cylinder  at  all  ;  and  if  the  fteam  be  flronger,  it  will  en¬ 
ter  only  by  the  cxcef>  of  its  ftrength.  Writers  on  the 
fteam-engine  (and  even  fome  of  great  reputation)  fami¬ 
liarly  fpeak  of  the  fteam  giving  the  pifton  a  pufti  :  But 
this  is  fcarcely  poffible.  During  the  rffe  of  the  pifton 
the  fni  ting  valve  is  never  obferved  to  blow;  and  we 
have  not  heard  any  well  attefted  accounts  of  the  pifton - 
chains  ever  being  fiackened  by  the  upward  preffure  of 
the  ft  earn,  even  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  ftroke.  Du¬ 
ring  the^riflng  of  the  pifton  the  fteam  is  (according  to 
the  common  conception  and  manner  of  fpeaking) 
fucked  in,  In  the  fame  way  that  air  is  f  ucked  into  a  com¬ 
mon  fyringe  or  pump  when  we  draw  up  the  pifton  ; 
for  in  the  fteam-engine  the  pifton  is  really  drawn  up  by 
the  counter  weight.  But  it  is  ftill  more  fucked  in,  and 
requires  a  more  copious  fupply,  for  another  reafon.  As 
the  pifton  descended  only  in  confequence  of  the  infide  of 
the  cylinder’s  being  fufticiently  cooled  to  condenfe  the 
fteam,  this  cooled  lurface  mu  ft  again  be  prefented  to 
the  fteam  during  the  rife  of  the  pifton,  and  rnuft  con- 
denfe  fteam  a  fecond  time.  The  pifton  cannot  rife  an¬ 
other  inch  till  the  part  of  the  cylinder  which  the  pifton 
Las  already  quitted  has  been  warmed  up  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  fteam  muft  be  expended  in  this  warming. 
The  inner  furfacc  of  the  cylinder  is  not  only  of  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  while  the  pifton  rifes,  but  is  alfo 
perfectly  dry  ;  tor  the  film  of  water  left  on  it  by  the  af- 
ccnding  pifton  muft  be  completely  evaporated,  other- 
wife  it  will  be  condenfing  fteam.  That  the  quantity 
thus  wafted  is  confdeiable,  appears  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr  Beighton.  He  found  that  five  pints  of  water  were 
boiled  off  in  a  minute,  and  produced  J  6  firokes  of  an  en¬ 
gine  whofe  cylinder  contained  1 13  gallons  of  282  inches 
each  ;  and  he  thence  concluded  that  fteam  was  2886 
times  rarer  them  water.  But  in  no  experiment  made 
with  fcrupulous  care  on  the  expanfion  of  boiling  water 

does  it  appear  that  the  denfity  of  fteam  exceeds  — 1 _ th 
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’fuch  a  quantity  requires  a  long  continued  blaft  of  tie  denfity  ofwate 
of  the  befl  fleam  at  the  beginning  of  every  ftroke.  It 
is  advifable  to  keep  fuch  water  in  a  large  (hallow  pond 
iS  for  a  long  while  before  ufiug  it. 

How  the  Let  us  now  confider  the  hate  of  the  pifton.  It  is 
pifton  rifts,  evident  that  it  will  dart  or  begin  to  rife  the  moment 
the  fteam- cock  is  opened ;  for  at  that  inftant  the  ex¬ 
cels  of  atmofpherical  preffure,  by  which  it  was  kept 
down  in  oppoiition  to  the  preponderancy  of  the  outer 
end  of  the  beam,  is  diminifhed.  The  pifton  is  therefore 
dragged  upwards,  and  it  will  rife  even  although  the  fteam 
which  is  admitted  be  not  fo  elaftic  as  common  air.  Sup- 
pofe  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  to  ftand  at  30  inches, 
and  that  the  preponderancy  at  the  outer  end  of  the  beam 
is  -^th  of  the  preffure  of  the  air  on  the  pifton,  the  pifton 
will  not  rife  if  the  elafticity  of  the  fteam  is  not  equal  to 
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Defaoruliers  fays  that  it  is  above 
1 4,000  times  rarer  than  water.  We  have  frequently 
attempted  to  meafure  the  weight  of  fleam  which  filled  a 
very  light  veffel,  which  held  12,600  grains  of  water, 
and  found  it  always  lefs  than  one  grain  ;  fo  that  we  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  much  more  than  j 0,00c  times  rarer 
than  water.  This  being  the  cafe,  we  may  fafely  flip, 
pofe  that  the  number  or  gallons  of  fteam,  inilend  of  be¬ 
ing  16  times  1 13,  were  nearly  five  times  as  much  ;  and 
that  only  -J  th  were  employed  in  allowing  the  pifton  to 
rife,  and  the  remaining  f  ths  were  employed  to  warm  the 
cylinder. 

The  moving  force  during  the  afeent  of  the  pifton  to  afeent 
mufl  be  confideied  as  refultiug  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  chie%  °w- 
from  the  preponderating  weight  of  the  pit  pifton-rods.  weigh^of 
1  he  office  of  tins  is  to  return  the  fteam-pifton  to  the  the  pit  pi. 
4  top  fton-rods. 
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Stcunv  top  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  may  again  be  preffed  down 
Engine*  t}ie  a;fj  ai3d  make  another  working,  ftroke  by  rah 
ling  the  pump  rods.  But  the  counter* weight  at  E  has 
another  iervice  to  perform  in  this  ufe  bl  the  engine ; 
namely,  to  return  the  pump  piftona  into  their  places  at 
■the  bottom  of  their  refpe&ive  working  barrels,  in  order 
that  they  alfo  rnay  make  a  working  ftioke.  This  re¬ 
quires  force  independent  of  the  fri&ion  and  inertia  of  the 
moving  parts  ;  for  each  pifton  mull  be  puihed  down 
through  the  water  in  the  barrel,  which  mud  rife  through 
the  pifton  with  a  velocity  whofe  proportion  to  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  pifton  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  bulk  of 
the  pifton  to  the  bulk  of  the  perforation  through  which 
the  water  rifea  through  the  pifton.  It  is  enough  at 
prefent  to  mention  this  in  general  terms ;  we  (hall  eon- 
fider  it  more  particularly  afterwards,  when  we  come  to 
calculate  the  performance  of  the  engine,  and  to  deduce 
from  our  acquired  knowledge  maxims  of  conftrudion 
and  improvement. 

From  this  general  confutation  of  the  afeent  of  the 
pifton,  we  may  fee  that  the  motion  differs  greatly  from 
the  defeent.  It  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  accelerate, 
even  if  the  fteam  in  the  cylinder  were  in  a  moment  annU 
lated.  For  the  reftftance  to  the  defeent  of  the  pifton 
is  the  fame  with  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water, 
which  would  caufe  it  to  flow  through  the  box  of  the 
pump  pifton  with  the  velocity  with  which  it  really  rifes 
through  it,  and  mail  therefore  increafe  as  the  fquare  of 
that  velocity  increafes ;  that  is,  as  the  fquare  of  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  pifton  increafes.  Independent  of  fri&ion, 
therefore,  the  velocity  of  defeent  through  the  water 
mull  foon  become  a  maximum,  and  the  motion  become 
uniform.  We  fnall  fee  by  and  by,  that  in  fuch  a  pump 
as  is  generally  ufed  this  will  happen  in  lefs  than  the 
ioth  part  of  a  fecond.  The  friction  of  the  pump  will 
-dim ini fh  this  velocity  a  little,  and  retard  the  time  of  its 
attaining  uniformity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fup- 
ply  of  fteam  which  is  neceffary  for  this  motion,  being 
fufceptible  of  no  acceleration  from  its  previous  motion, 
and  depending  entirely  on  the  brifknefs  of  the  ebulli¬ 
tion,  an  almoft  instantaneous  flop  is  put  to  acceleration, 
Accordingly,  any  perfon  who  obferves  with  atten¬ 
tion  the  working  of  a  fteam-engine,  will  fee  that  the 
rife  of  the  pifton  and  defeent  of  the  pump-rods  is  ex¬ 
tremely  uniform,  whereas  the  working  stroke  is  very 
fenfibly  accelerated.  Before  quitting  this  part  of  the 
fubje&|  and  left  it  fhould  afterwards  efcape  our  recol- 
le&ion,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  counter  weight  is  dif- 
ter  weight  ferellt  during  the  two  motions  of  the  pump-rods, 
during  the  While  the  machine  is  making  a  working  ftroke,  it  is 
two  mo.  lifting  not  only  the  column  of  water  in  the  pump,  but 
ticn  of  the  the  abfolute  weight  of  the  piftous  and  pifton-rods  alfo  : 
pump-rods.  kut  wh(ie  the  pump-rods  are  defending,  there  is  a  di- 
ruination  of  the  counter  weight  by  the  whole  weight 
loft  by  the  immeriion  of  the  rod  in  water.  The  wood¬ 
en  rods  which  are  generally  ufed,  (baked  in  water,  and 
joined  by  iron  (traps,  are  heavier,  and  but  a  little  hea¬ 
vier  than  water,  and  they  are  generally  about  one* third 
of  the  bulk  of  the  water  in  the  pumps. 

Thefe  two  motions  complete  the  period  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  ;  and  the  whole  may  be  repeated  by  (hutting  the 
fleam-cock  and  opening  the  inje&iori-cock  whenever  the 
pifton  has  attained  the  proper  height.  We  have  been 
very  minute  in  our  attention  to  the  different  circum* 
toces,  that  the  reader  may  have  a  diftind  notion  of 
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the  (late  of  the  moving  forces  in  every  period  the 
operation.  It  is  by  no  means  fnfficient  that  we  know 
in  general  that  the  kije&ion  of  cold  water  makes  a  void 
which  allows  the  air  to  pre-fa  down  the  pifton,  and  that 
the  read  million  of  the  fteam  allows  the  pifton  to  rife 
again.  This  lumping  and  floveniy  way  of  viewing  it 
has  long  prevented  even  the  philofopher  horn  feeing  the 
de  feds'  of  the  conftru&ion,  and  the  methods  of  remo¬ 
ving  them. 

We  now  fee  the  great  difference  between  Savary’a  Difference, 
and  Newcomen's  engine  in  refped  of  principle,  Sava-Jj*1™^ 
ry’s  was  really  an  engine  which  railed  water  by  the 
force  of  fteam  j  but  Newcomen’s  raifes  water  entirely  comer.*# " 
by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  and  fteam  is  em-  machine*, 
ployed  merely  as  the  moil  expeditious  method  of  pro** 
during  a  void,  into  which  the  afcmofpherical  preffure 
may  impel  the  JirJ}  mover  of  his  machine.  The  dafticity 
of  the  ft  earn  is  not  the  dr  ft  mover. 

We  fee  alfo  the  great  fuperiority  of  this  new  ma- Superiority 
chine.  We  have  no  need  of  fteam  of  great  and  dange-of  T 
rous  dafticity  ;  and  we  operate  by  means  of  very  mocte-coai€n 
rate  heats,  and  confequently  with  much  fmaller  quan¬ 
tities  of  fuel ;  and  there  is  no  bounds  to  the  power 
of  this  machine.  How  deep  foever  a  mine  may  be,  a 
cylinder  may  be  employed  of  fuch  dimenfions  that  the 
preffure  of  the  air  on  its  pifton  may  exceed  In  any  de¬ 
gree  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  to  be  raifed. 

And  iaftly,  this  form  of  the  machine  renders  it  appli¬ 
cable  to  almoft  every  mechanical  purpofe ;  becaufe  a 
jfktlful  mechanic  can  readily  find  a  method  of  convert¬ 
ing  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  working  beam 
into  a  motion  of  any  kind  which  may  fust  his  purpofe. 

Sa vary'g  engine  could  hardly  admit  of  fuch  an  imme¬ 
diate  application,  and  feems  almoft  reftridted  to  railing 
water.  ^  # 

Inventions  improve  by  degrees.  This  engine  was  Grao  ally 
firft  offered  to  the  public  in  X705.  But  many  difficul- improved 
ties  occurred  in  the  execution,  which  were  removed  one 
by  one ;  and  it  was  not  till  1712  that  the  engine  feern- 
ed  to  give  confidence  in  its  efficacy.  The  moll  exad 
and  unremitting  attention  of  the  manager  was  required 
to  the  precife  moment  of  opening  and  (hutting  the 
cocks  5  and  negled  might  frequently  be  ruinous,  by 
beating  out  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  or  allowing  the 
pifton  to  be  wholly  drawn  out  of  it.  Stops  were  con¬ 
trived  to  prevent  both  of  thefe  accidents  \  then  firings 
were  ufed  to  conned  the  handles  of  the  cocks  with  the 
beam,  fo  that  they  fhould  be  turned  whenever  it  was  in  35 
certain  politions.  Thefe  were  gradually  changed  and  And  Urn- 
improved  into  detents  and  catches  of  different  lhapes  jph”8*' 
at  laft,  in  1717,  Mr  Brighton,  a  very  ingenious  and 
well  informed  artift,  fimplifkd  the  whole  of  thefe  fub* 
ordinate  movements,  and  brought  the  machine  into 
the  form  in  which  it  has  continued,  without  the  fmall- 
eft  material  change,  to  the  prefent  day.  We  (hall  now 
deferibe  one  of  thefe  improved  engines,  copying  almoft 
cxadly  the  drawings  and  defeription  given  by  Boffut 
in  his  Hydrodynam'ique  ;  thefe  bring  by  far  the  molt 
accurate  aud  perfpicuous  of  any  that  have  been  pub- 
lifhed.  p. 

Fig  8.  n°  1,  is  a  perfpedive  view  of  the  boiler  cy- 
linder,  and  all  the  parts  neceffary  for  turning  the  cocks. 

Fig.  8.  n°  2.  is  a  vertical  fedion  of  the  fame  5  and  the 
fame  pieces  of  both  are  marked  with  the  fame  letters  of 
reference* 
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piflon  P  Is  fufpended  from  the  holes,  and  a  pin  Is  put  through  them  which  unites  them 

by  a  joint.  The  motion  of  the  handle  may  be  increa- 


The  rod  X  of  the 
arch  of  the  working-beam,  as  was  reprefented  in  the 
preceding  fketch  (fig.  7).  An  upright  bar  of  timber 
FG  is  alfo  leen  hanging  by  a  chain.  This  is  fnfpend- 
ed  from  a  concentric  arch  of  the  beam,  as  may  be  ieen 
alfo  in  the  fketch  at  t  <?.  This  bar  is  called  the  plug- 
learn ,  and  it  miift  rife  and  fall  with  the  pillon,  but 
with  a  flower  motion.  The  ufe  of  this  plug-beam  is 
to  give  motion  to  the  different  pieces  which  turn  the 
cocks. 

The  fleam-pipe  K  is  of  one  piece  with  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  and  rifes  within  it  an  inch  or  two,  to 
prevent  any  of  the  cold  injection  water  from  falling  in¬ 
to  the  boiler.  The  lower  extremity  Z  of  the  fleam- 
pipe  penetrates  the  head  of  the  boiler,  projedlng  a 
little  way.  A  flat  plate  of  brafs,  in  fhape  refembling  a 
racket  or  battledore,  called  the  regulator ,  applies  itfelf 
exactly  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  fleam -pipe, 
and  completely  excludes  the  fleam  from  the  cylinder. 
Being  moveable  round  an  upright  axis,  which  is  repre¬ 
fented  by  the  dotted  lines  at  the  fide  of  the  fleam-pipe 
in  the  profile,  it  may  be  turned  afide  by  the  handle  /, 
n°  1.  The  profile  (hows  in  the  fe&ion  of  this  plate  a 
protuberance  in  the  middle.  This  refts  on  a  ftrong 
flat  fpring,  which  is  fixed  below  it  athwart  the  mouth 
of  the  fleam-pipe.  This  fpring  preffes  it  flrongly  to¬ 
wards  the  fleam-pipe,  caufing  it  to  apply  very  clofe  ; 
and  this  knob  Aides  along  the  fpring,  while  the  regula¬ 
tor  turns  to  the  right  or  left. 

We  have  faid  that  the  inje&ion  water  is  furnifhed 
from  a  ciftern  placed  above  the  cylinder.  When  this 
ciftern  cannot  be  fupplied  by  pipes  from  fome  more 
elevated  fource,  its  water  is  raifed  by  the  machine  it¬ 
felf.  A  fmall  lifting  pump  ik  (fig.  7.),  called  the  jack- 
head  or  jacquette ,  is  worked  by  a  rod  y  >f  fufpended  from 
a  concentric  arch  *  y  near  the  outer  end  of  the  work¬ 
ing  beam.  This  forces  a  fmall  portion  of  the  pit  water 
along  the  rifing  pipe  i  LM  into  the  injection  citlern. 

In  figure  8.  n°  I.  and  2.  the  letters  QM  3'  repre- 
fent  the  pipe  which  brings  down  the  water  from  the 
inje&ion  ciftern.  '  This  pipe  has  a  cock  at  R  to  open 
or  fhnt  the  paffage  of  this  water.  It  fpouts  through 
the  jet  3',  and  dafhing  againft  the  bottom  of  tlie  piflon, 
it  is  difperfed  into  drops,  and  fcattered  through  the 
whole  capacity  of  the  cylinder,  fo  as  to  produce  a  ra¬ 
pid  condenfation  of  the  fleam. 

An  upright  poll  A  may  be  obferved  in  the  perfpec- 
tive  view  of  the  cylinder,  &c.  This  fupports"  one  end 
B  of  a  horizontal  iron  axis  BC.  The  end  C  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  fimilar  poll,  of  which  the  place  only  is 
marked  by  the  dotted  lines  A,  that  the  pieces  connec¬ 
ted  with  this  axis  may  not  be  hid  by  it.  A  kind  of 
ftirrup  abed  hangs  from  this  axis,  fupported  by  the 
hooks  a  and  d.  This  ftirrup  is  crofted  near  the  bottom 
by  a  round  bolt  or  bar  et  which  pafles  through  the  eyes 
or  rings  that  are  at  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  fork  hfg , 
whofe  long  tail  h  is  double,  receiving  between  its 
branches  the  handle  i  of  the  regulator.  It  is  plain  from 
this  confirmation,  that  when  the  ftirrup  is  made  to  vi¬ 
brate  round  the  horizontal  axis  BC,  on  which  it  hangs 
freely  by  its  hooks,  the  bolt  e  mult  pull  or  pufh  the 
long  fork  h fg  backwarks  and  forwards  horizontally, 
and  by  fo  doing  will  move  the  regulator  round  its  axis 
by  means  of  the  handle  i  Both  the  tail  of  the  fork 
and  the  handle  of  the  regulator  are  pierced  with  feveral 


fed  of-  diminifhed  by  choofing  for  the  joint  a  hole  near 
to  the  axis  or  remote  from  it ;  and  the  exadt  pofition  at 
which  the  regulator  is  to  flop  on  both  lides  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  pins  duck  in  the  horizontal  bar  on  which  the 
end  of  the  handle  appears  to  reft. 

This  alternate  motion  of  the  regulator  to  the  right 
and  left  is  produced  as  follows  :  There  is  fixed  to  the 
axis  BC  a  piece  of  iron  o  k  /,  called  the  Y,  on  account 
of  its  refemblance  to  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  invert¬ 
ed.  The  ftalk  0  carries  a  heavy  lumpp  of  lead  or  iron; 
and  a  long  leather  ftrap  q p  r  is  faftened  to  p  by  the 
middle,  and  the  two  ends  are  faftened  to  the  beam  above 
it,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  lump  may  be  alternately 
catched  and  held  up  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  per¬ 
pendicular.  By  adjufting  the  length  of  the  two  parts 
of  the  ftrap,  the  Y  may  be  flopped  in  any  defired 
pofition.  The  two  claws  k  and  /  fpread  out  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  line  of  the  ftalk,  and  they  are  of 
fuch  length  as  to  reach  the  horizontal  bolt  e ,  which 
croflts  the  ftirrup  below,  but  not  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  fork  h fg.  Now  fuppofe  the  ftirrup  hanging 
perpendicularly,  and  the  ftalk  of  the  Y  alfo  held  per¬ 
pendicular  ;  carry  it  a  little  outward  from  the  cylinder, 
and  then  let  it  go.  ,It  will  tumble  farther  out  by  its 
weight,  without  affe&ing  the  ftirrup  till  the  claw  l 
ftrikes  on  the  horizontal  b  >lt  e,  and  then  it  pufhes  the 
ftirrup  and  the  fork  towards  the  cylinder,  and  opens 
the  regulator.  It  lets  it  in  motion  with  a  fmart  jerk, 
which  is  an  effe&ual  way  of  overcoming  the  cohefion 
and  fridlion  of  the  regulator  with  the  mouth  of  the 
fteam-pipe.  This  pulh  is  adjufted  to  a  proper  length 
by  the  ftrap  q  p ,  which  flops  the  Y  when  it  has  gone 
far  enough.  If  we  now  take  hold  of  the  ftalk  of  the 
Y,  and  move  it  up  to  the  perpendicular,  the  width  be¬ 
tween  its  claws  is  fuch  as  to  permit  this  motion,  and 
fomething  more,  without  affecting  the  ftirrup.  But 
when  pufhed  Itill  nearer  to  the  cylinder,  it  tumbles  to¬ 
wards  it  by  its  own  weight,  and  then  the  claw  k  ftrikes 
the  bolt  e ,  and  drives  the  ftirrup  and  fork  in  the  ©ppo- 
fite  direction,  till  the  lump  p  is  catched  by  the  ftrap  rp9 
now  ftretched  to  its  full  length,  while  q  p  hangs  flack. 
Thus  by  the  motion  of  the  Y  the  regulator  is  opened 
and  (hut.  Let  us  now  fee  how  the  motion  of  the  Y 
is  produced  by  the  machine  itfelf.  To  the  horizontal 
axis  BC  are  attached  two  fpanners  or  handles  m  and  n> 
The  fpanner  m  pafles  through  a  long  flit  in  the  plug- 
beam,  and  is  at  liberty  to  move  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards  by  its  motion  round  the  axis  BC.  A  pin  it 
which  goes  through  the  plug- beam  catches  hold  of  m 
when  the  beam  rifes  along  with  the  piflon;  and  the  pin 
is  fo  placed,  that  when  the  beam  is  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  its  higheft  rife,  the  pin  has  lifted  m  and  thrown  the 
ftalk  of  the  Y  paft  tlie  perpendicular.  It  therefore 
tumbles  over  with  great  force,  and  gives  a  fmart  blow 
to  the  fork,  and  immediately  flmts  the  regulator.  By 
this  motion  the  fpanner  m  is  removed  out  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ©f  the  plug-beam.  But  the  fpanner  n ,  mo¬ 
ving  along  with  it  in  the  fame  dire&ion,  now  comes  in¬ 
to  the  way  of  the  pins  of  the  plug-beam.  Therefore, 
when  the  pifton  defeends  again  by  the  condenfation  of 
the  fleam  in  the  cylinder,  a  pin  marked  &  in  the  fide 
of  the  plug-beam  catches  hold  of  the  tail  of  the  fpan* 
ner  n}  and  by  prefling  it  down  raifes  the  lump  on  the 
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,  then  falls  down,  outwards  from  the  cylinder,  and  the 
claw  /  again  drives  the  folk  in  the  dire&ion  h  1,  and 
opens  the  (learn  valve.  This  opening  and  (hutting  of 
the  fleam  valve  is  executed  in  the  preciie  moment  that 
is  proper,  by  placing  the  pins  *  and  £5*  at  a  proper 
htiglit  in  the  plug-beam.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  pierced 
through  with  a  great  number  of  holes,  that  the  places 
of  tilde  pins  may  be  varied  at  pleafure.  This,  and  a 
proper  curvature  of  the  fpauners  m  and  n ,  make  the  ad- 
juftment  as  nice  as  we  pleafe. 

The  injedlion-cock  R  is  managed  in  ft  fimilar  man- 
tier.  On  its  key  may  be  obferved  a  forked  arm  s  /, 
like  a  crab’s  claw  ;  at  a  little  didance  above  it  is  the 
gudgeon  or  axis  u  of  a  piece  y  u  % ,  called  the  hammer 
or  the  F,  from  its  refemblance  to  that  letter.  It  has 
a  lump  of  metal  y  at  one  end,  and  a  fpear  u  s  proje&s 
from  its  middle,  and  paffes  between  the  claws  s  and  t 
of  the  arm  of  the  inje&ion-cock.  The  hammer  y  is 
held  up  by  a  notch  in  the  underfide  of  a  wooden  lever 
DE,  moveable  round  the  centre  D,  and  fupporced  at 
a  proper  height  by  a  firing  r  E  made  fad  to  the  joift 
above  it. 

Suppofe  the  injection-cock  fhut,  and  the  hammer  in 
the  pofitioH  reprefented  in  the  figure.  A  pin  p  of 
the  plug- frame  rifes  along  with  the  pidon,  and  catch¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  detent  DE,  raifes  it,  and  difengages 
the  hammer  y  from  its  notch.  This  immediately  falls 
down,  and  drikes  a  board  L  put  in  the  way  to  dop  it. 
The  fpear  u  s  takes  hold  of  the  claw  t ,  and  forces  it 
afide  towards  ar,  and  opens  the  inje6tion-cock.  The 
pidon  immediately  defeends,  and  along  with  it  the 
plug-frame.  During  its  defeent  the  pin  /3  meets  with 
the  tail  u  %  of  the  hammer,  which  is  now  raifed  confi- 
derably  above  the  level,  and  brings  it  down  along  with 
it,  raifing  the  lumpy,  and  gradually  (hutting  the  injec¬ 
tion-cock,  becaufe  the  fpear  takes  hold  of  the  claw  s  of 
its  arm.  When  the  beam  has  come  to  its  lowed  fituation, 
the  hammer  is  again  engaged  in  the  notch  of  the  de¬ 
tent  DE,  and  Supported  by  it  till  the  pidon  again 
reaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

In  this  manner  the  motions  of  the  inje&ioncock  are 
alfo  adjufted  to  the  precife  moment  that  is  proper  for 
them.  The  different  pins  are  fo  placed  in  the  plug- 
frame,  that  the  deam-cock  may  be  completely  (hut  be¬ 
fore  the  injcdlion*cock  is  opened.  The  inherent  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  will  give  a  fmall  addition  to  the 
afeent  of  the  pidon  without  expending  deam  all  the 
while  ;  and  by  leaving  the  deam  rather  lefs  eladic  than 
before,  the  fubfeqnent  defeent  of  the  pidon  is  promoted. 
There  is  a  confiderable  propriety  in  the  gradual  (hut¬ 
ting  of  the  inje&ion-cock.  For  after  the  firft  dafh  of 
the  cold  water  againft  the  bottom  of  the  pidon,  the 
condenfation  is  nearly  complete,  and  very  little  moie 
water  is  needed  ;  but  a  continual  accefiion  of  fome  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  completing  the  condenfation,  as 
the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  dimini(hes,  and  the  water 
warms  which  is  already  inje&ed. 

In  this  manner  the  motion  of  the  machine  will  be 
repeated  as  long  as  there  is  a  fupply  of  deam  from  the 
boiler,  arid  of  water  from  the  inje&ion  cidern,  and  a 
difeharge  procured  for  what  has  been  inje&ed.  We 
proceed  to  confider  how  thefe  conditions  alfo  are  provi¬ 
ded  by  the  machine  itfelf. 

The  injeftion  cidern  is  fupplied  with  water  by  the 


jackhead-pump,  as  we  have  already  obferved.  From  Steam, 
this  foiirce  all  the  parts  of  the  machine  receive  their  re-  £nSine' 

fmall 


fpe&ive  fupplies.  In  the  frd  place,  a  fmall  branch 
13,  13,  is  taken  off  from  the  inje&ion-pipe  immediately 
below  the  cidern,  and  conduced  to  the  top  of  the  cy¬ 
linder,  where  it  is  furnifhed  with  a  cock.  The  fpout  is 
fo  adjuded,  that  no  more  runs  from  it  than  what  will 
keep  a  conftant  fupply  of  a  foot  of  water  above  the  pi¬ 
don  to  keep  it  tight.  Every  time  the  pidon  comes  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  brings  this  water  along  with 
it,  and  the  furplus  of  its  evaporation  and  leakage  runs 
off  by  a  wade  pipe  14,  14.  This  water  neceffarily  be¬ 
comes  almod  boiling  hot,  and  it  was  thought  proper  to 
employ  its  overplus  for  fupplying  the  wade  of  the  boil¬ 
er.  This  was  accordingly  praftifed  for  fome  time. 

But  Mr  Beighton  improved  this  economical  thought, 
by  fupplying  the  boiler  from  the  edu&ion-pipe  2,  2, 
the  water  of  which  mud  be  dill  hotter  than  that  above 
the  pidon.  This  contrivance  required  attention  to  ma¬ 
ny  circum dances,  which  the  reader  will  underdand  by 
coniideriiig  the  perfpe&ive  and  profile.  The  edu&ion 
pipe  comes  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  at  1  with 
a  perpendicular  part,  which  bends  fidewife  below,  and 
is  (hut  at  the  extremity  1.  A  deep  cup  5  communi¬ 
cates  with  it,  holding  a  metal  valve  nicely  fitted  to 
it  by  grinding,  like  the  key  of  a  cock.  To  fecure  its 
being  always  air-tight,  a  (lender  ftream  of  water  trickles 
into  it  from  a  branch  6  of  the  wade  pipe  from  the  top 
of  the  cylinder.  The  edudlion-pipe  branches  off  at  2, 
and  goes  down  to  the  hot  w  ell,  where  it  turns  up,  and 
is  covered  with  a  valve.  In  the  perfpedlive  view  may  be 
obferved  an  upright  pipe  4,  4,  which  g-oes  through  the 
head  of  the  boiler,  and  reaches  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  its  bottom.  This  pipe  is  called  the  feeder,* and  rifes 
about  three  or  four  feet  above  the  boiler.  It  is  open 
at  both  ends,  and  lias  a  branch  3,  3,  communicating 
with  the  bottom  of  the  cup  5,  immediately  above  the 
metal  valve,  and  alfo  a  few  inches  below  the  level  of 
the  entry  2  of  the  edu&ion-pipe.  This  communicating 
branch  has  »  cock  by  which  its  paffa^e  may  be  dimi- 
nilhed  at  pleafure.  Now  fuppofe  the  fleam  in  the  boil¬ 
er  to  be  very  ftrong  ;  it  will  caufe  the  boiling  water 
to  rife  in  the  feeding  pipe  above  3,  and  coming  along 
this  branch,  to  rife  alfo  in  the  cup  5,  and  run  over. 

But  the  height  of  this  clip  above  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  boiler  is  fuch,  that  the  deam  is  never  ftrong 
enough  to  produce  this  effe&.  Therefore,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  any  water  that  may  be  in  the  cup  5  will  run  off 
by  the  branch  3,  3,  and  go  down  into  the  boiler  by  the 
feeding  pipe. 

Thefe  things  being  underftood,  let  Us  fuppofe  a  An  inge- 
quantity  of  inje&ed  water  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder.  It  will  run  into  the  eduction  pipe,  (ill  the 
crooked  branch  1,1,  and  open  the  valve  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cup  (its  weight  being  fupported  by  a  wire  hang¬ 
ing  from  a  (lender  fpring).  and  it  will  fill  the  cup  to  the 
level  of  the  entry  2  of  the  edu&iou-pipe,  and  will  then 
flow  along  3,  3,  and  fupply  the  boiler  by  the  feeder  4,  4. 

What  more  water  runs  i r  at  1  will  now  go  along  the 
edu&ion-pipe  2,  2,  to  the  hot  well.  By  properly  adjuft- 
ing  the  cock  011  the  branch  3,3,  the  boiler  may  be  fup¬ 
plied  as  faft  as  the  wafte  in  fleam  requires.  This  is  a 
mod  ingenious  contrivance,  and  does  great  honour  to 
however,  of  much  impor- 
which  the  boiler  requires  - 
may 
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tnay  be  immediately  taken  even  from  a  cold  ciflern, 
without  fenfibly  diminifhing  the  produ&ion  of  fteam: 
for  the  quantity  of  heat  neceflary  for  railing  the  fen- 
fible  heat  of  cold  water  to  the  boiling  temperature  is 
quite  infignificant,  when  compared  with  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  muff  then  be  combined  with  it  in  order  to 
convert  the  water  into  fleam.  No  difference  can  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  performance  of  fuch  engines  and  of  thofe 
which  have  their  boilers  fupplied  from  a  brook.  It  has, 
however,  the  advantage  of  being  purged  of  air  ;  and 
when  an  engine  mufl  derive  all  its  fupplies  from  pit 
water,  the  water  from  the  edu&ion-pipe  is  vaftly  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

We  may  here  obferve,  that  many  writers  (among 
them  the  Abbe  Boffut),  in  their  defcriptions  of  the 
fleam- engine,  have  drawn  the  branch  of  communication 
3,  3,  from  the  feeding  pipe  to  a  part  of  the  crooked  pipe 
1,1,  lying  below  the  valve  in  the  cup  5.  But  this  is 
quite  erroneous  ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  when  the  injedlion 
is  made  into  the  cylinder,  and  a  vacuum  produced,  the 
water  from  the  boiler  would  immediately  n*fh  up  through 
the  pipes  4,  3,  andfpout  up  into  the  cylinder  :  fo  would 
the  external  air  coming  in  at  the  top  of  the  feeder. 

This  contrivance  has  alfo  enabled  us  to  form  fome 
judgment  of  the  internal  flate  of  the  engine  during  the 
performance.  Mr  Beighton  paid  a  minute  attention  to 
the  fituation  of  the  water  in  the  feeders  and  edudlion- 
ernal  ftate  pipe  of  an  engine,  which  feems  to  have  been  one  of 
>  Cine  durin  t^ie  ke&  which  has  yet  been  eredled.  It  was  lifting  a  co- 
•he  per-  ,nglurnn  of  water  whofe  weight  was  4*hs  of  the  preffure  of 
the  air  on  its  piilon,  and  made  16  flrokes,  of  6  feet 
each,  in  a  minute.  This  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
a  very  great  performance  of  an  engine  of  this  form.  He 
concluded  that  the  elaflicity  of  the  fteam  in  the  cylin¬ 
der  was  never  more  than  one-tenth  greater  or  lefs  than 
the  elaflicity  of  the  air.  The  water  in  the  feeder  never 
rofe  more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  furfacc  of 
the  boiling  water,  even  though  it  was  now  lighter  by 
than  cold  water.  The  edudlion-pipe  was  only  44 
feet  long  (vertically),  and  yet  it  always  difcharged  the 
inje&ion  water  completely,  and  allowed  fome  to  pafs 
into  the  feeder.  This  could  not  be  if  the  fleam  was 
much  more  than^th  weaker  than  air.  By  grafping  this 
pipe  in  his  hand  during  the  rife  of  the  piflon,  he  could 
guefs  very  well  whereabouts  the  furface  of  the  hot  wa¬ 
ter  in  it  refled  during  the  motion,  and  he  never  found 
it  fupportedfo  high  as  four  feet.  Therefore  the  fleam  in 
the  cylinder  had  at  leaft  |-ths  of  the  elaflicity  of  the  air. 
Mr  Buat,  in  his  examination  of  an  engine  which  is 
ere&ed  at  Montrelaix,  in  France,  by  an  Englifh  engi¬ 
neer,  and  has  always  been  confidered  as  the  pattern  in 
that  country,  finds  it  neceflary  to  fuppole  a  much  greater 
variation  in  the  flrength  of  the  fteam,  and  fays  that  it 
muft  have  been-~th  ftronger  and  }tli  weaker  than  common 
air.  But  this  engine  lias  not  been  nearly  fo  perfedl. 
Its  lift  was  not  more  than  i  of  the  preffure  of  the  at- 
rnofphere,  and  it  made  but  nine  flrokes  in  a  minute. — 
At  W  is  a  valve  covering  the  mouth  of  a  fmall  pipe, 
and  furrounded  with  a  cup  containing  water  to  keep 
it  air-tight.  This  allows  the  air  to  efcape  which  had 
been  extricated  from  the  water  of  laft  inje&ion.  It  is 
driven  out'  by  the  firft  ftrong  puff  of  fleam  which  is 
admitted  into  the  cylinder,  and  makes  a  noife  in  its 
*xit.  This  valve  is  therefore  called  the  fnifting  valve. 
To  finifh  our  defeription,  we  obferve,  that  befides 
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the  fafety  valve  9  (called  the  pupp  ft  clack),  which  Stea«- 
is  loaded  with  about  3  pounds  on  the  fquare  inch  t  Engine.  ^ 
(though  the  engine  will  work  very  well  with  a  load  of  v  " 

1  or  2  pounds),  there  is  another  discharger  10, 10, 
having  a  clack  at  its  extremity  fupported  by  a  cord. 

Its  life  is  to  difeharge  the  fteam  without  doors,  when  the 
machine  gives  over  working.  There  is  alfo  a  pipe  S  I 
near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  by  which  it  may  be  emp¬ 
tied  when  it  needs  repairs  or  cleanfing. 

There  are  two  fmall  pipes  ir,ii,and  1  2, 12,  with  cocks 
called  gage- pipe s.  The  firft  defcends  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  and  the 
fecond  goes  about  2  inches  below  that  furface.  If  both 
cocks  emit  fteam,  the  water  is  too  low',  and  requires  a 
recruit.  If  neither  give  fteam,  it  is  too  high,  and  there 
is  not  fufficient  room  above  it  for  a  collection  of  fteam. 

Laftly,  there  is  a  filling  pipe  by  which  the  boiler 
may  be  filled  when  the  machine  is  to  be  fet  to  work.  ^ 

The  engine  has  continued  in  this  form  for  many  years.  Th  inform 
The  only  remarkable  change  introduced  has  been  the  the  engine 
manner  of  placing  the  boiler.  It  is  no  longer  placed  has  ^ecn 
below  the  cylinder,  but  at  one  fide,  and  the  fleam  isf^1  ^atfy 
introduced  by  a  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  into  a  years,  the 
flat  box  immediately  below  the  cylinder.  The  ufe  of only  change 
this  box  is  merely  to  lodge  the  regulator,  and  give  room 
for  its  motions.  This  has  been  a  very  confiderable  im '  the* boiler 
provement.  It  has  greatly  reduced  the  height  of  the 
building.  This  was  formerly  a  tower.  The  wall  which 
fupported  the  beam  could  hardly  be  built  with  fufficient 
flrength  for  withftanding  the  violent  fhocks  which  were 
repeated  without  ceafing  ;  and  the  buildings  feldom 
lafted  more  than  a  very  few  years.  But  the  boiler  is 
now  fet  up  in  an  adjoining  fhed,  and  the  gudgeons  of 
the  main  beam  reft  on  the  top  of  upright  pofls,  which 
are  framed  into  the  joifls  which  fupport  the  cylinder. 

Thus  the  whole  moving  parts  of  the  machine  are  con¬ 
tained  in  one  compadl  frame  of  carpentry,  and  have  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  connexion  with  the  flight  walls  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  merely  a  cafe  to  hold  the  machine,  and 
proteft  it  from  the  weather. 

It  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  is  to  be  expedled  from  flow 
this  machine,  and  to  afcertain  the  mofl  advantageous  afce.t.nn 
proportion  between  the  moving  power  and  the  load ni4l 
that  is  to  be  laid  on  the  machine.  ' 

It  maybe  confidered  as  a  great  pulley,  and  is  indeed  tfonbe/°r" 
fometimes  fo  conftmdled,  the  arches  at  the  ends  of  the^w  e  the 
working  beam  being  completed  to  a  circle.  It  muft  bemovilKr 
unequally  loaded  that  it  may  move.  It  is  loaded,  du- 
ring  the  working  ftroke;  by  the  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  on  the  piflon  fide,  and  by  the  column  of  water 
to  be  raifed  and  the  pump-gear  on  the  pump  fide  — 

During  the  returning  ftroke  it  is  loaded,  on  the  piflon 
fide,  by  a  fmall  part  cff  the  atmofpheric  preffure,  and 
on  the  pump  fide  by  the  pump  gear  adling  as  a  coun¬ 
ter  weight.  The  load  during  the  working  ftroke  muft 
therefore  confift  of  the  column  of  water  to  be  raifed 
and  this  counter  weight.  The  performance  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  to  be  meafured  only  by  the  quantity  of  water 
raifed  in  a  given  time  to  a  given  height.  It  varies,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  joint  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  water  in  the  pumps,  and  the  number  of  flrokes 
made  by  the  machine  in  a  minute.  Each  ftroke  coniifts 
of  two  parts,  which  we  have  called  the  working  and 
the  returning  ftroke.  It  does  not,  therefore,  depend 
limply  on  the  velocity  of  the  working  ftroke  and  the 
5  C  quantity 
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quantity  of  water  raifed  by  it. 
to  be  attended  to,  we  know  that  the  weight  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  water  fhould  be  nearly  ^-ths  of  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere,  this  being  the  proportion  which  gives 
the  maximum  in  the  common  pulley.  But  the  time  of 
the  returning  ftroke  is  a  needfary  pait  of  the  whole 
time  elapfed,  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  the  return¬ 
ing  ftroke  equally  merits  attention.  This  is  regulated 
by  the  counter  weight.  The  number  of  ftrokes  per 
minute  does  not  give  an  immediate  proof  of  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  engine.  A  fmall  load  of  water  and  a  great 
counter  weight  will  enfure  this,  becaufe  thefe  condi¬ 
tions  will  produce  a  brifk  motion  in  both  directions — 
The  proper  adjuftment  of  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere 
on  the  pifton,  the  column  of  water  to  be  raifed,  and  the 
counter  weight,  is  a  problem  of  very  great  difficulty  ; 
and  mathematicians  have  not  turned  much  of  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fubject,  although  it  is  certainly  the  mod 
interefting  queftion  that  practical  mechanics  affords 
them. 

Boffut  has  folved  it  very  fhortly  and  (imply, 
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upon  this  fuppolition,  that  the  working  and  return¬ 
ing  ftroke  fhould  be  made  in  equal  times.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  is  generally  aimed  at  in  the  creation  of  thefe  ma¬ 
chines,  and  they  are  not  reckoned  to  be  well  arranged  if 
it  be  otherwise.  We  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  the 
maxim.  Suppoling,  however,  this  condition  for  the 
prefent,  wc  may  compute  the  loadings  of  the  two  ends 
of  the  beam  as  follows.  Let  a  be  the  length  of  the 
inner  arm  of  the  working  beam,  or  that  by  whieh  the 
great  pifton  is  fupported.  Let  b  be  the  outer  arm  car¬ 
rying  the  pump  rods,  and  let  W  be  a  weight  equivalent 
to  all  the  load  which  is  laid  on  the  machine.  Let  cx  be 
the  area  of  the  pill  on  ;  let  H  be  the  height  of  a  column 
of  water  having  cx  for  its  bafe,  and  being  equal  in  weight 
to  the  preffure  exerted  by  the  ileam  on  the  under  fide  of 
the  pifton  ;  and  let  h  be  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere 
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If  this  were  all  that  is  cylinder  is  cooled  by  the  mje&ion  to  the  degree  that  is 
every  day  practicable,  and  the  piiton  really  bears  during 
its  defeent  a  preffurt  very  near  to  1 4  pounds  on  the  inch. 

The  load  mull  be  diminiflied,  not  on  account  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  vacuum,  but  to  give  the  machine  a  reasonable 
motion.  We  mull  confider  not  only  the  moving  force, 
but  alfo  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  put  in  motion.  This 
is  fo  great  in  the  fteam  engine,  that  even  if  it  were  balan¬ 
ced,  that  is,  if  there  were  fufpended  on  the  pifton  arm  a 
weight  equal  to  the  whole  column  of  water  and  the  coun¬ 
ter  weight,  the  full  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the 
fteam  pilion  would  not  make  it  move  twice  asfaft  asitdoeg. 

This  equation  by  Mr  Boffut  is  moreover  effentially  And  fauj. 
faulty  in  another  refpeCh  The  W  in  the  firft  member^  *nan' 
is  not  the  fame  with  the  W  in  the  iecond.  In  the  firft 
it  is  the  column  of  water  to  be  raifed,  together  with  * 
the  counter  weight.  In  the  fecond  it  is  the  counter 
weight  only.  Nor  is  the  quantity  H  the  fame  in  both 
cafes,  as  is  mod  evident.  The  proper  equation  for  en- 
furing  the  equal  duration  of  the  two  ftrokes  may  be  had 
in  the  following  manner.  Let  it  be  determined  by  ex¬ 
periment  what  portion  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  is 
exerted  on  the  great  pifton  during  its  defeent.  This 
depends  on  the  remaining  elafticity  of  the  fteam.  Sup- 
pole  itT95ths:  this  we  may  exprefs  by ab,  a  being  =-/oths. 

Let  it  alfo  be  determined  by  experiment  what  portion 
ef  the  atmofpheric  preffure  on  the  pifton  remains  un¬ 
balanced  by  the  fteam  below  it  during  its  afeent.  Sup- 
pofe  this  V^th,  we  may  exprefs  this  by  b  h.  Then  let 
W  be  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  to  be  raifed, 
and  c  the  counter  weight.  Then,  if  the  arms  of  the 
beam  are  equal,  we  have  the  energy  during  the  work¬ 
ing  ftroke  zz  ah  —  W, —  c ,  and  during  the  returning 
ftroke  it  is  zz  c  —  b  h.  Therefore  c  —  b  b  zz  ah  — - 
h(a +  b)—  W 


W  —  c  ;  and  c 


on  the  fame  area,  or  the  height  of  a  column  of  water 


;  which,  on  the  above 
and  by  gives  us  c  zz 


of  equal  weight.  It  is  evident  that  both  ftrokes  will  be 
performed  in  equal  times,  if  he*  a  —  W  b  be  equal  to 
(Z>  —  H)  c2 * * * * 7  a  -f-  W  b.  The  firft  of  thefe  quantities 
is  the  energy  of  the  machine  during  the  working  ftroke, 
and  the  fecond  expreffes  the  fimilar  energy  during  the 
returning  ftroke.  This  equation  gives  us  W  = 

2  ic _(2A  -  H )  If  we  fuppofe 


fuppofition  of  the  values  of  a 
h _ w 

We  fhall  make  fome  ufe  of  this  equation  af- 
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equal 


2  b 

and  H  =r 


by  we  have  W 


,3» 


2b 

the  arms  of  the  lever 

zz  c1—  \  that  is,  the  whole  weight  of  the  outer  end 
2 

of  the  beam  (liould  be  half  the  prefTure  of  the  air  on 
the  great  pifton.  This  is  nearly  the  ufual  praClice  ;  and 
the  engineers  exprefs  it  by  faying,  that  the  engine  is 
loaded  with  feven  or  eight  pounds  on  the  fquare  inch. 
This  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  the  molt  advantage- 
Founded  onous  load.  This  way  of  expreifing  the  matter  would 
do  well  enough,  if  the  maxim  were  not  founded  on  er¬ 
roneous  notions,  which  hinder  us  from  feeing  the  date 
©f  the  machine,  and  the  circumftances  on  which  its  im¬ 
provement  depends.  The  pifton  bears  a  preffure  of  15 
pounds,  it  is  faid,  on  the  fquare  inch,  if  the  vacuum 
below  it  be  perfeCt  ;  but  as  this  is  far  from  being  the 
cafe,  we  mull  not  load  it  above  the  power  of  its  vacuum, 
which  very  little  exceeds  eight  pounds.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  the  truth.  When  the  cylinder  is  tight, 
the  vacuum  is  not  more  than  deficient*  when  the 


2 

terwards  ;  but  it  affords  us  no  information  concerning 
the  mod  advantageous  proportion  of  b  and  W,  which 
is  the  mate'rial  point. 

Wc  maft  confider  this  matter  in  another  way  :  And^nother 
that  we  may  not  involve  ourfelves  in  unneceffary  diffi-^T0  c^. 
culties,  let  us  make  the  cafe  as  fimple  as  poffible,  andmatter# 
fuppofe  the  arms  of  the  working-beam  to  he  of  equal 
length. 

We  fhall  firft  confider  the  adjuftment  of  things  at  the 


outer  end  of  the  beam. 


an  errone¬ 
ous  maxim 


Since  the  foie  ufe  of  the  fteam  is  to  give  room  for  the  Adjutt- 
a&ion  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  by  its  rapid  conden- 
fibility,  it  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder  only  to  alkw [Router 
the  pifton  to  rife  again,  but  without  giving  it  any  impend  of  tht 
pulft  .  The  pump-rods  muft  therefore  be  returned  to  beam  con- 
the  bottom  of  the  working  barrels  by  means  of  a  pre-*1^16^* 
ponderancy  at  the  outer  end  of  the  beam.  It  may  be 
the  weight  of  the  pump-rods  themfelves,  or  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  making  part  of  this  weight.  A  weight  at 
the  end  of  the  beam  will  not  operate  on  the  rods  which 
are  fufpended  there  by  chains,  and  it  muft  therefore  be 
attached  to  the  rods  themfelves,  but  above  their  refpec- 
tive  pump- barrels,  fo  that  it  may  not  lofe  part  of  its 
efficacy  by  immerfion  in  the  water.  We  may  confider 
the  whole  under  the  notion  of  the  pump-gear,  and  ealt 
it  />.  Its  office  is  to  deprefs  the  'pump-rods  with  fuffiU 

7  ’  cient 
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I  team*  cient  velocity,  by  overcoming  the  refiflanccs  arifing  from 
!  igine.  yie  following  caufes. 

j .  From  the  inertia  of  the  beams  and  all  the  parts  of 
the  apparatus  which  are  in  motion  during  the  defeent 
of  the  pump-rods. 

2.  From  the  lofs  of  weight  fuftained  by  the  immer- 
fion  of  the  pump-rods  in  water. 

3.  From  the  fri&ion  of  all  the  pidons  and  the  weight 
of  the  plug-frame. 

4.  From  the  refinance  to  the  pifton’s  motion,  arifing 
from  the  velocity  which  mud  be  generated  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  pafiing  through  the  descending  piilons. 

The  fum'of  all  thefe  refinances  is  equal  to  the  pref- 
fure  of  fome  weight  (as  yet  unknown),  which  we  may 
call  m. 

When  the  pump-rods  are  brought  up  again,  they 
bring  along  with  them  a  column  of  water,  whofe  weight 
we  may  call  <iu. 

It  is  evident  that  the  load  which  mud  be  overcome 
by  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  deam  pidon 
conlifts  of  w  and  p .  Let  this  load  be  called  L,  and  the 
preffure  of  the  air  be  called  P. 

If  /»  be  n  L,  no  water  will  be  railed  ;  if  p  be  =  0, 
the  rods  will  not  defeend  :  therefore  there  is  fome  in¬ 
termediate  value  of  p  which  will  produce  the  greated 
tiled. 

In  order  to  difeover  this,  let  ^  be  the  fall  of  a  heavy 
body  in  a  fecond. 

The  descending  mafs  is  p  :  but  it  does  not  defeend 
with  its  full  weight  ;  becaufe  it  is  overcoming  a  fet  of 
refi fiances  which  are  equivalent  to  a  weight  w,  and  the 
moving  force  is  p — m.  In  order  to  difeover  the  {pace 
through  which  the  lods  will  defeend  in  a  fecond,  when 
urged  by  the  force  p — m  (fuppofed  condant,  notwith- 
danding  the  increafc  of  velocity,  and  confequently  of 
?n)y  we  mud  inititute  this  proportion  pip  —  m  =  g  : 

- 

P 

The  fourth  term  of  this  analogy  is  the  fpace  re¬ 
quired. 

Let  t  be  the  whole  time  of  the  defeent  in  feconds. 

Then  ia:  t2~  — -  :  — — - .  d  his  lad  term  is 

the  whole  defeent  or  length  of  the  droke  accomplilhed 
hi  the  time  t. 

The  weight  of  the  column  of  water,  which  has  now 
got  above  the  pidon,  is  w,  zz  L  — —  p.  I  his  mud 
be  lifted  in- the  next  working  droke  through  the  fpace 

Pgjp — m ) 


P 

mud  be 


balanced  weigbts  on  the  beam  and  the  weight  of  the 

p1 

water  in  the  pumps.  Then  nr=z 

Alfo  we  have  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water 
“L — p9  m  L  —  V^L m. 

When  therefore  we  have  determined  the  load  which 
is  to  be  on  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  during  the  work¬ 
ing  droke,  it  mud  be  diftributed  into  two  parts,  which 
have  the  proportion  of  V^L  m  to  L —  VL  m.  The  firft 
is  the  counter  weight,  and  the  fecond  is  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  water. 

If  m  is  a  fraction  of  L,  fuch  as  an  aliquot  part  of  it  5 
that  is,  if 

L  L  L  L  L 
m=T’“4  ’7>T6’7?  &c- 
L  L  L  L  L 
1  ’  2  ’  3  ’  4  ’  5  ’  ’c> 

The  circumftance  which  is  commonly  obtruded  oit 
us  by  local  conliderations  is  the  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  depth  from  which  it  is  to  be  railed;  that  is,  nv:  and 
it  will  be  convenient  to  determine  every  thing  in  con¬ 
formity  to  this. 

We  faw  that  w  =  L — V^L/n.  This  gives  us  L  zz 
and  the  counter  weight 


Steams 

jRngirc. 


J 


.  m  ,  m  , 
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Therefore  the  performance  of  the  engine 
P 

That  this  may  be  the  greated  pofiible,  we  mud  con- 
fidery>  as  the  variable  quantity,  and  make  the  fluxion  of 

the  fraction  - — — tzzo. 

P  .  t  . 

This  will  be  found  to  give  us  p~\/Lm  ;  that  is, 
the  counter  weight  or  preponderancy  of  the  outer  end 

of  the  beam  is  zz\/  Lw. 

This  gives  us  a  method  of  determining  m  experimen¬ 
tally.  We  can  difeover  by  a&ual  meafurement  the 
quantity  L  in  any  engine,  it  being  equal  to  the  un- 


/  1  m%  1  "* 

/  nv  m  -f*  — *  -f- 

p~\f  42  ^ 

Having  thus  afeertained  that  didributicn  of  the  load  T^at  pr0j 
on  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  which  produces  the  great-  portion  oi 
ed  effedl,  we  come  now  to  confider  what  proportion  of  moving 
moving  force  we  mud  apply,  fo  that  it  may  be  employ- 
ed  to  the  bed  advantage,  or  fo  that  any  expence  of  *ppth~ 
power  may  produce  the  greated  performance.  It  will  greated  ad* 
be  fo  much  the  greater  as  the  work  done  is  greater,  vantage 
and  the  power  employed  is  lefs  ;  and  will  therefore  be 
properly  meafuredby  the  quotient  of  the  work  done  di¬ 
vided  by  the  power  employed. 

The  work  immediately  done  is  the  lifting  up  the 
weight  L.  In  order  to  accomplifh  this,  we  mud  em¬ 
ploy  a  preffure  P,  which  is  greater  than  L.  Let  it  be 
=r  L  -f-  y  ;  alfo  let  s  be  the  length  of  the  droke. 

If  the  mafs  L  were  urged  along  the  fpace  s  by  the 
force  L+y,  it  would  acquire  a  certain  velocity,  which 
we  may  exprefs  by  vT  ;  but  it  is  impelled  only  by  the 
force  y,  the  red  of  P  being  employed  in  balancing  L. 

The  velocities  which  different  forces  generate  by  impel¬ 
ling  a  body  along  the  fame  fpace  are  as  the  fquare  roots 
of  the  forces.  Therefore  \/  L  +  y  :  W  y  zz:  */  s  : 

TT-?— .  The  fourth  term  of  this  analogy  expreffes  the 
V  L-by 

velocity  of  the  pidon  at  the  end  of  the  ftroke.  The  * 
quantity  of  motion  produced  wall  be  had  by  multiply- 

ing  this  velocity  by  the  mafs  L.  This  gives  ■«  ; 

v  L+ji 

and  this,  divided  by  the  power  expended,  or  by  L-f-y, 
gives  us  the  meafure  of  the  performance ;  namely, 

L  v'jy 

L+j’X'SL+j’ 

That  this  may  be  a  maximum,  confider  y  as  the 

5  C  2  rifcbie 
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Steam-  jiable  quantity,  and  make  the  fluxion  of  this  formula 
Engire.  ^  ^ 

zz  0,  This  will  give  us  y  ~  —. 


Now  P~L+.y,  =  L+~,  =4-L. 

2 


Therefore  the 


The'e  re¬ 
mits  ag  ee 
with  the 
mo'l;  fuc- 
cefhful 

pradlice. 


whole  load  on  the  outer  end  of  the  beam,  confiding  of 
the  water  and  the  counter  weight,  mud  be  yds  of  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  fleam  pifton. 

We  have  here  fuppofed  that  the  expenditure  is  the 
atmofpheric  preffure  ;  and  fo  it  is  if  we  confider  it  me¬ 
chanically.  But  the  expenditure  of  which  we  are  fen- 
$ble,  and  which  we  are  anxious  to  employ  to  the  bed 
advantage,  is  fuel.  Suppofmg  this  to  be  employed  with 
the  fame  judgment  in  all  cafes,  we  are  almofl  intitled, 
by  what  we  now  know  of  the  produ&ion  of  fleam,  to 
fay  that  the  fleam  produced  is  proportional  to  the  fuel 
expended.  But  the  fleam  requifite  for  merely  filling 
the  cylinder  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  pifton, 
and  therefore  to  the  atmofpheric  preffure.  The  refult 
€>f  our  inveftigation  therefore  is  ftill  juft  ;  but  the  fleam 
wafted  by  condenfation  on  the  Tides  of  the  cylinder  does 
not  follow  this  ratio,  and  this  is  more  than  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  merely  filling  it.  This  deranges  our  calcu¬ 
lations,  and  is  in  favour  of  large  cylinders;  but  this  ad¬ 
vantage  mufl  be  in  a  great  meafnre  compenfated  by  a 
fimilar  variation  in  the  produ&ion  of  the  fleam  ;  for  in 
fimilar  boilers  of  greater  dimenfions  the  fuel  is  lefs  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed,  becaufe  the  furface  to  which 
the  fuel  is  applied  does  not  increafe  in  the  ratio  o^  the 
capacity,  juft  as  the  furface  of  the  cylinder  which  waftes 
the  fleam.  The  rule  may  therefore  be  confided  in  as 
pretty  exa&. 

It  is  a  fatisfa&ory  thing  to  obferve  thefe  refults 
agree  very  well  with  the  moft  fuccefsful  practice.  By 
many  changes  and  trials  engineers  have  eflablifhed  ma¬ 
xims  of  conftru&ion,  which  are  probably  not  very  far 
from  the  beft.  It  is  a  pretty  general  maxim,  that  the 
load  of  water  fhould  be  4-  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure. 
They  call  this  loading  the  engine  with  pounds  on 
the  inch,  and  they  fay  that  fo  fmall  a  load  is  neceffary 
on  account  of  the  imperfed  vacuum.  But  we  have 
now  feen  that  it  is  neceffary  for  giving  a  reasonable  ve¬ 
locity  of  motion.  Since,  in  this  pradice,  w  is  ma^e  4 
or  T~ths  of  P,  and  L  fhould  be  -x\ths  of  P,  and  L.  is 
rz  w  +  p  ;  it  follows,  that  the  counter  weight  fhould  be 
4th  of  P ;  and  we  have  found  this  to  be  nearly  the  cafe 
in  ftveral  very  good  engines. 

It  mufl  be  remarked,  that  in  the  preceding  inveftiga- 
tion  we  introduced  a  quantity  M  to  exp  refs  the  refin¬ 
ances  to  the  motion  of  the  engine.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  avoid  a  very  troublefome  investigation.  The 
refiftances  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  vary  with  the  ve¬ 
locity,  and  moft  of  them  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 
This  is  the  cafe  with  the  refiflance  arifmg  from  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  water  through  the  piftons  of  the  pumps,  and 
that  arifing  from  the  fridion  in  the  long  lift  during  the 
working  ftroke.  Had  we  taken  the  dired  method, 
which  is  fimilar  to  the  determination  of  the  motion  thro* 
a  medium  which  refills  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  ve¬ 
locity,  we  mufl  have  ufed  a  very  intricate  exponential 
calculus,  which  few  of  our  readers  would  have  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  look  at. 

But  the  greateft  part  of  the  quantity  tn  fuppofes  a 
motion  already  known,  and  its  determination  depends 


on  this  motion.  We  muft  now  (how  how  its  different  Stej«, 
component  parts  may  be  computed.  E.i*ine, 

i.  What  arifes  from  the  inertia  of  the  moving  parts 
is  by  far  the  moft  coniiderable  portion  of  it.  To  ob-Refi^ 
tain  it,  we  mufl  find  a  quantity  of  matter  which,  when'o  the  ml 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  will  have  the  fame  mo-^  n  the 
inentum  of  inertia  with  that  of  the  whole  moving  parts  inen^  ec°N- 
their  natural  places.  Therefore  (in  the  returning  ftroke)  puted* 
add  together  the  weight  of  the  great  pifton  with  its 
rod  and  chains ;  the  pit  pump-rods,  chains,  and  any 
weight  that  is  attached  to  them  ;  the  arch-heads  and 
iron- work  at  the  ends  of  the  beam,  and  |ths  of  the 
weight  of  the  beam  itfelf ;  alfo  the  plug-beam  with  its 
arch-head  and  chain,  multiplied  by  the  fquare  or  its  di« 
fiance  from  the  axis,  and  divided  by  the  fquare  of  half 
the  length  of  the  beam  ;  alfo  the  jack-head  pump-rod, 
chain,  and  arch-head,  multiplied  by  the  fquare  of  its  di- 
fiance  from  the  axis,  and  divided  by  the  fquare  of  the 
half-length  of  the  beam.  Thefe  articles  added  into  one 
fum  may  be  called  M,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  move 
with  the  velocity  of  the  end  of  the  beam.  Snppofe  thig 
beam  to  have  made  a  fix-foot  ftroke  in  two  feconds, 
with  an  uniformly  accelerated  motion.  In  one  fecond 
it  would  have  moved  14  feet,  and  would  have  acquired 
the  velocity  of  three  feet  per  fecond.  But  in  one  fe¬ 
cond  gravity  would  have  produced  a  velocity  of  32  feet 
in  the  fame  mafs.  Therefore  the  accelerating  force 
which  has  produced  the  velocity  of  three  feet  is  nearly 

M 

TVth  of  the  weight.  Therefore  —  is  the  firft  confti- 

tuent  of  m  in  the  above  invefligation.  If  the  obferved 
velocity  is  greater  or  lefs  than  three  feet  per  fecond,  this 
value  muft  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  in  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion. 

The  fecond  caufe  of  refiflance,  viz.  the  immerfion  of 
the  pump  rods  in  water,  is  eafily  computed,  being  the 
weight  of  the  water  which  they  difplace. 

The  third  caufe,  the  fridion  of  the  piftons,  &c.  is 
almofl  infignificant,  and  muft  be  difeovered  by  experi¬ 
ment. 

The  fourth  caufe  depends  on  the  ftrudure  of  the 
pumps.  Thefe  pumps,  when  made  of  a  proper  ftrength* 
can  hardly  have  the  perforation  of  the  pifton  more  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  area  of  the  working  barrel ;  and 
the  velocity  with  which  the  water  pafles  through  it  is 
increafed  at  lead  Jth  by  the  contra&ion  (fee  Pump). 

The  velocity  of  the  water  is  therefore  five  times  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  the  pifton.  A  pifton  12  inches  diame¬ 
ter,  and  moving  one  foot  per  fecond,  meets  with  a  re¬ 
finance  equal  to  20  pounds;  and  this  increafes  as  the 
fquare  of  the  diameter  and  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity. 

If  the  whole  depth  of  the  pit  be  divided  into  feverai 
lifts,  this  refiflance  muft  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
lifts,  becaufe  it  obtains  in  each  pump. 

Thus  we  make  up  the  value  of  m  ;  and  we  muft  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  method  is  ftill  indired,  becaufe  it 
fuppofes  the  velocity  to  be  known. 

#  We  may  obtain  it  more  eafily  in  another  way,  but 
ftill  with  this  circumflance  of  being  indired.  We  found 


that  p  was  equal  to  L«,  and  consequently  m  zr 

Now  in  any  engine  L  and  p  can  always  be  had ;  and 
unlefs  p  deviates  greatly  from  the  proportion  which  we 
determined  to  be  the  beft,  the  value  of  m  thus  obtained 
will  not  be  very  erroneous. 
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It  was  farther  prefumed  m  this  invefligation,  that  the 
motions  both  up  and  down  were  uniformly  accelerated  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  wh«n  the  refiflances  increafe 
with  the  velocity.  This  circumftance  makes  very  little 
change  in  the  working-ftroke,  and  therefore  the  theo¬ 
rem  which  determines  the  bell  relation  of  P  to  L  may 
be  confided  in.  The  refinances  which  vary  with  the 
velocity  in  this  cafe  are  a  mere  trifle  when  compared 
with  the  moving  power  y.  Thefe.  refiflances  are,  1  ft. 
The  ftrancding  of  the  water  at  the  entry  and  at  the 
ftanding  valve  of  each  pump.  This  is  about  37  pounds 
for  a  pump  1  2  inches  diameter,  and  the  velocity  one 
foot  per  fecond,  increafing  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
diameter  and  velocity  ;  and,  2d,  The  fridion  of  the 
water  along  the  whole  lift.  This  for  a  pump  of  the 
fame  fize  and  with  the  fame  velocity,  lifting  20  fathoms, 
k  only  about  2y  pounds,  and  varies  in  the  fimple  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  diameter  and  the  depth;  and  in  the  du¬ 
plicate  proportion  of  the  velocity.  The  refiftance  ari¬ 
sing  from  inertia  is  greater  than  in  the  returning  flroke; 
becaufe  the  M  in  this  cafe  mull  contain  the  momentum 
of  the  water  both  of  the  pit-pumps  and  the  jackhead- 
pump  :  but  this  part  of  the  reftftance  does  not  affect 
the  uniform  acceleration.  We  may  therefore  confide 


in  the  propriety  of  the  formula  y  =  y.  And  we  may 

obtain  the  velocity  of  this  flroke  at  the  end  of  a  fecond 
with  great  accuracy  as  follows.  Let  2  g  be  the  veloci¬ 
ty  communicated  by  gravity  in  a  fecond,  and  the  velo¬ 
city  at  the  end  of  the  firfl  fecond  of  the  fleam  piflon’s 


y 

defcent  will  be  fomewhat  lefs  than  ^2^;  where  M  ex- 

preffes  the  inertia  of  all  the  parts  which  are  in  motion 
during  the  defcent  of  the  fleam  piflon,  and  therefore  in¬ 
cludes  L.  Compute  the  two  refinances  juft  mentioned 

y— — 

for  this  velocity.  Call  this  r.  Then  —  2  g  will 

give  another  velocity  infinitely  near  the  truth. 

But  the  cafe  is  very  different  in  the  returning  flroke, 
and  the  proper  ratio  of  p  to  L  is  not  afcertained  with 
the  fame  certainty  :  for  the  moving  foice  p  is  not  fo 
great  in  proportion  to  the  refiftance  m  ;  and  therefore 
the  acceleration  of  the  motion  is  confide rably  affected 
by  it,  and  the  motion  itfclf  is  confiderably  retarded,  and 
in  a'very  moderate  time  it  becomes  fenfibly  uniform; 
for  it  is  preciiely  limilar  to  the  motion  of  a  heavy  body 
falling  through  the  air,  and  may  be  determined  in  the 
manner  laid  down  in  the  article  Resistance  of  Fluids, 
viz.  by  an  exponential  calculus.  We  fhall  content  eur- 
felves  here  with  faying,  that  the  refiftances  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  are  fo  great  that  the  motion  would  be  to  all 
fenfe  uniform  before  the  piflons  have  descended  jd  of 
their  flroke,  even  although  there  were  no  other  circum- 
flance  to  affed  it. 

But  this  motion  is  affeded  by  a  circumftance  quite 
unconnected  with  any  tiling  yet  eonfidered,  depending 
on  conditions  not  mechanical,  andfo  uncertain,  that  we 
are  not  yet  able  to  afcertain  them  with  any  precifion  ; 
yet  they  are  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  good  per¬ 
formance  and  improvement  of  the  engine,  and  therefore 
deferve  a  particular  confideration. 

The  counter  weight  has  not  only  to  pufh  down  the 
pump-rods,  but  alfo  to  drag  up  the  great  pifton.  This 
it  cannot  do  unlefs  the  fleam  be  admitted  into  the  cy¬ 


linder.  If  the  fleam  be  no  flronger  than  common  air,  Steam- 
it  cannot  enter  the  cylinder  except  in  confequence  of  the  ,  ^n^ine* , 
piflon’s  being  dragged  up.  If  common  air  were  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  cylinder,  fome  force  would  be  required  to 
drag  up  the  pifton,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  required 
to  draw  up  the  pifton  of  a  common  fyringe ;  for  the 
air  would  rulh  through  the  fmall  entry  of  the  cylinder 
in  the  fame  manner  as  through  the  fmall  nozzle  of  the 
fyringe.  Some  part  of  the  atmofpheiic  preffure  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  driving  in  the  air  with  fufficient  velocity  to 
fill  the  fyringe,  and  it  is  only  with  the  remainder  that 
the  admitted  air  preffes  on  the  under  furface  of  the  fy- 
ringe.  Therefore  fome  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure  on 
its  upper  furface  is  not  balanced.  This  is  felt  by  the 
hand  which  draws  it  up.  The  fame  thing  mufl  happen 
in  the  fleam-engine,  and  fome  part  of  the  counter  weight 
is  expended  in  drawing  up  the  fleam-pifton.  We  could 
tell  how  much  is  thus  expended  if  we  knew  the  denfity 
of  the  fleam  ;  for  this  would  tell  us  the  velocity  with 
which  its  elaflicity  would  caufe  it  to  fill  the  cylinder. 

If  wc  fuppofe  it  1  2  times  rarer  than  air,  'which  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  and  the  pifton  riles  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
in  two  feconds,  we  can  demonflratc  that  it  will  enter 
with  a  velocity  not  lei's  than  1 400  feet  per  fecond,  where¬ 
as  500  feet  is  enough  to  make  it  maintain  a  denfity  -,-5th$ 
of  that  of  fleam  in  eqnilibrio  with  the  air.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  its  elafticity  will  not  be  lefs  than  y.JJths  of 
the  elafticity  of  the  air,  and  therefore  not  more  thanyhth 
of  counter  weight  will  be  expended  in  drawing  up  the 
fleam-pifton. 

But  all  this  is  on  the  fuppofiti  :n  that  there  is  a?  un¬ 
bounded  fupply  of  fleam  of  undiminifhed  elaflicity.  This 
is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  Immediately  before  opening 
the  fleam-cock,  the  fleam  was  iffuing  through  the  fafe- 
ty- valve  and  all  the  crevices  in  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
and  (in  good  engines)  was  about  y6th  llronger  or  more 
elaftic  than  air.  This  had  been  gathering  during  fome* 
thing  more  than  the  defcent  of  the  piflon,  viz.  in  about 
three  feconds.  The  pifton  riles  to  the  top  in  about  two 
feconds;  therefore  about  twice  and  a  half  as  much  fleam 
as  fills  the  dome  of  the  boiler  is  now  fhared  between  the 
boiler  and  cylinder.  The  dome  is  commonly  about  fix 
times  more  capacious  than  the  cylinder.  If  therefore  no 
fleam  is  condenfed  in  the  cylinder,  the  denfity  of  the 
ft  earn,  when  the  pifton  has  reached  the  top,  mu  ft  be  a- 
bout  -J-J-ths  of  its  former  denfity, and  ft  ill  moie  elaftic  than 
air.  But  as  much  fleam  is  condenfed  by  the  cold  cy¬ 
linder,  its  elafticity  muft  be  lefs  than  this/  We  cannot 
tell  how  much  lefs,  both  becaufe  we  do  not  know  how 
much  is  thus  condenfed,  and  becaufe  by  this  diminution 
of  its  preffure  on  the  furface  of  the  boiling  water,  it  muff 
be  more  copioufly  produced  in  the  boiler;,  but  an  atten¬ 
tive  obfervation  of  the  engine  will  give  us  fome  infor¬ 
mation.  The  moment  the  fleam-cock  is  opened  we  have 
a  ftrong  puff  of  fleam  through  the  fnifting  valve.  At 
this  time,  therefore,  it  is  ftill  more  elaftic  than  air  ;  but 
alter  this,  the  fluffing  valve  remains  fhut  during  the 
whole  rife  of  the  pifton,  and  no  fleam  any  longer  iffues 
through  the  fafety-valve  or  crevices ;  nay,  tiie  whole 
dome  of  the  boiler  may  be  obferved  to  fink.  TheluaftG. 

Thefe  fads  give  abundant  proof  that  the  elafticity  of  city  of  the 
the  fleam  during  the  afc.ent.of  the  pifton  is  greatly  fteam  du- 
minifhed,  and  therefore  much  of  the  counter  weight  ijnng  CrC  a(" 
expended  in  dragging  up  the  fleam-pifton  in  oppofition  ->Xn  ^ 
to  the  unbalanced  part  of  the  atmofpheric  preffure.  Theg'catlydi- 

mct4cnmi‘a&cl 
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motion  of  the  returning  flroke  is  therefore  fo  much  de¬ 
ranged  by  this  foreign  and  inappreciated  circumflance, 
that  it  would  have  been  quite  ufelefs  to  engage  in  the 
intricate  exponential  investigation,  and  we  mud  fit  down 
contented  with  a  lefs  perfect  adjuflment  of  the  counter 
weight  and  weight  of  water. — Any  perfon  who  attends 
to  the  motion  of  a  fleam-engine  will  perceive  that  the 
defcent  of  the  pump-rods  is  fo  far  from  being  accelera¬ 
ted,  that  it  is  nearly  uniform,  and  frequently  it  is  fenfi- 
bly  retarded  towards  the  end.  W e  learn  by  the  way, 
that  it  is  of  the  utmofl  importance  not  only  to  have  a 
quick  produdlion  of  lleam,  but  alfo  a  very  capacious 
dome,  or  empty  fpace  above  the  water  in  the  boiler.  In 
engines  where  this  fpace  was  but  four  or  five  times  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder,  we  have  always  obferved  a  very 
fenfible  check  given  to  the  defcent  of  the  pump  rods 
after  having  made  half  their  flroke.  This  obliges  us  to 
employ  a  greater  counter  weight,  which  diminifhes  the 
column  of  water,  or  retards  the  working  flroke  ;  it  alfo 
obliges  us  to  employ  a  flronger  fleam,  at  the  rifle  of 
burflingthe  boiler,  and  increafes  the  expence  of  fuel. 

It  would  be  a  mofl  defirable  thing  to  get  an  exa£l 
knowledge  of  the  elaflicity  of  the  fleam  in  the  cylinder; 
elaflicity  of  and  this  is  by  no  means  difficult.  Take  a  long  glafs 
the  fleam  exa<q;ly  calibered,  and  clofe  at  the  farther  end.  Put 

a  fmall  drop  hf  fome  coloured  fluid  into  it,  fo  as  to  fland 
at  the  middle  nearly. — Let  it  be  placed  in  a  long  box 
filled  with  water  to  keep  it  of  a  conflant  temperature. 

Let  the  open  end  communicate  with  the  cylinder,  with 
a  cock  between.  The  moment  the  fleam-cock  is  open¬ 
ed,  open  the  cock  of  this  inftrument.  The  drop  will 
be  pufhed  towards  the  clofe  end  of  the  tube,  while  the 
fleam  in  the  cylinder  is  more  elaflic  than  the  air,  and  it 
will  be  drawn  the  other  way  while  it  is  lefs  elaflic,  and, 
by  a  fcale  properly  adapted  to  it,  the  elaflicity  of  the 
fleam  correfponding  to  every  pofition  of  the  piflon  may 
be  difeovered.  The  fame  thing  may  be  done  more  ac¬ 
curately  by  a  barometer  properly  conflrudltd,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  ofcillations  of  the  mercury. 

It  is  equally  neceffary  to  know  the  flate  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  during  the  defcent  of  the  flcam-pi flon.  We  have 

hitherto  fuppofed  P  to  be  the  full  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere  on  the  area  of  the  piflon,  fuppofing  the  vacuum 
during  the  below  it  to  be  complete.  But  the  infpeflion  of  our 
defcent  of  table  of  elaflicity  fhows  that  this  can  never  be  the  cafe, 
iffie  piflon.  becaufe  the  cylinder  is  always  of  a  temperature  far  above 
32  .  Wc  have  made  many  attempts  to  difeover  its  tem¬ 
perature.  We  have  employed  a  thermometer  in  clofe  con- 
’  tadl  with  the  fide  of  the  cylinder,  which  foon  acquired  a 
fleady  temperature  ;  this  was  never  lefs  than  145A  We 
have  kept  a  thermometer  in  the  water  which  lies  on  the 
pidon :  this  never  funk  below  1 3 50.  It  1*3  probable  that  the 
cylinder  within  may  be  cooled  fomewhat  lower;  but  for 
this  opinion  we  cannot  give  any  very  fatisfa&ory  reafon. 
Suppofe  it  cooled  down  to  1 20°;  this  will  leave  an  elal- 
ticity  which  would  fupport  three  inches  of  mercury.  We 
cannot  think  therefore  that  the  unbalanced  preffure  of 
the  atxnofphere  exceeds  that  of  27  inches  of  mercury, 
which  is  about  13  jd  pounds  011  a  fquare  ’inch,  or  io£  on 
a  circular  inch.  And  this  is  the  value  which  we  fhouid 
employ  in  the  equation  P  =  L-f-jy.  This  qusllion  may 
be  decided  in  the  fame  way  as  the  other,  by  a  barometer 
•coime&ed  with  the  infide  of  the  cylinder. 

And  thus  we  ffiall  learn  the  flate  ot  the  moving  forces 
■in  every  moment  of  the  perfoimance,  and  the  machine 
5* jJH  then  be  as  open  to  our  examination  as  any  water  or 
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horfe  mill ;  and  till  this  be  done,  or  fomethmg  equiva¬ 
lent,  we  can  only  guefs  at  what  the  machine  is  actually 
performing,  anti  wc  cannot  tell  in  what  particulars  we 
can  lend  it  a  helping  hand.  We  a re  informed  that 


Engine, 


MefTrs  Watt  and  Boulton  have  made  this  addition  to 
fome  of  their  engines  ;  and  we  are  perfuaded  that,  from 
the  information  which  they  have  derived  from  it,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  make  the  curious  improvements 
from  which  they  have  acquired  fo  much  reputation  and 
profit.  4  I 

There  is  a  circumftance  of  which  we  have  as  yet  ta- Quarmt* 
ken  no  notice,  viz.  the  quantity  of  cold  water  injected.  f  -Id  v,> 
Here  we  confcfs  ourfelves  unable  to  give  any  precue  in- 1  f  £° 
ftrmftions.  It  is  clear  at  firfl  fight  that  no  more  than  B 

is  abfolutely  neceffary  fhouid  be  injected.  It  muft  ge¬ 
nerally  be  fupplied  by  the  engine,  and  this  expends  part 
of  its  power.  An  excefs  is  much  more  hurtful  by  cool¬ 
ing  the  cylinder  and  piflon  too  much,  and  therefore 
waiting  fleam  during  the  next  rife  of  the  piflon.  But 
the  determination  of  the  proper  quantity  requires  a 
knowledge,  which  we  have  not  yet  acquired,  of  the 
quantity  of  heat  contained  in  the  fleam  in  a  latent 
form.  As  much  water  muft  be  inje6led  as  will  abforb 
all  this  without  riling  near  to  the  boiling  temperature* 

But  it  is  of  much  more  importance  to  know  how  far 
we  may  cool  the  cylinder  with  advantage ;  that  is, 
when  will  the  lofs  or  fleam,  during  the  next  rife  of  the 
piflon,  compenfate  for  the  diminution  of  its  elaflicity 
during  its  prelent  defcent  ?  Our  table  of  elailicities 
fhows  us,  that  by  cooling  the  cylinder  to  12 o°,  we 
flill  leave  an  elaflicity  equal  to  r^th  of  the  whole  power 
of  the  engine;  if  we  cool  it  only  to  140,  we  leave 
an  elaflicity  of  |th  ;  if  we  cool  it  to  a  blood-heat,  we 
leave  an  elaflicity  of  -~^th.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
choofe  among  thefe  varieties.  Experience,  however,  in: 
forms  us,  that  the  befl  engines  are  thofe  which  ufe  the 
fmallefl  quantities  of  injetlion  water.  We  know  an 
exceedingly  good  engine  having  a  cylinder  of  30  inch¬ 
es  and  a  fix-foot  flroke,  which  woiks  with  fomething 
lefs  than  -fth  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  each  inje&ion; 
and  we  imagine  that  the  quantity  fhouid  be  nearly  in 
the  proportion  of  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder.  l)ef- 
aguliers  obferved,  that  a  very  good  engine,  with  a  cy¬ 
linder  of  32  inches,  worked  with  300  inches  of  wa¬ 
ter  at  each  injedlion,  which  does  not  much  exceed  ith 
of  a  cubic  foot.  Mr  Watt’s  obfervations,  by  means  of 
the  barometer,  mufl  have  given  him  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  in  this  particular,  and  we  hope  that  lie  will 
not  always  withhold  them  from  the  public.  t  ^ 

We  have  gone  thus  far  in  the  examination,  in  order  This  exa- 
feemingly  to  afeertain  the  motion  of  the  engine  when  ruination, 
loaded  and  balanced  in  any  known  manner,  and  in  or-th?u^  ,10* 
der  to  difeover  that  proportion  between  the  moving  mzy*diTt& 
power  and  the  load  which  will  produce  the  greatefl  th/atten- 
quantity  of  work.  The  refult  lias  been  very  unfatis-tion  to  the 
factory,  becaufe  the  computation  of  the  returning  flroke  principal 


is  acknowledged  to  be  beyond  our  abilities.  But  it  has 


given  us  the  opportunity  of  directing  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  leading  circumflances  in  this  inquiry.  By 
knowing  the  internal  flate  of  the  cylinder  in  machines 
of  very  different  goodnefs,  we  learn  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  Hate  of  the  fleam  and  the  performance  of  the 
machine  ;  and  it  is  very  poffible  that  the  refult  of  a 
full  examination  may  be,  that  in  fituations  where  fuel 
is  expenfive,  it  may  be  proper  to  employ  a  weak,  flearfu 
which  will  expend  lefs  fuel,  although  lefs  work  is  per¬ 
formed 
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I  »ueam-  formed  by  it.  We  (hall  fee  this  confirmed  in  the  clear- 
Engine.  eg  manner  in  fome  particular  employments  ot  the  new 


engines  invented  by  Watt  and  Boulton 

In  the  mean  time,  we  fee  that  the  crpation  which  we 
gave  from  the  celebrated  Abbe  Bofint  is  in  every  re- 
fpeCl  erroneous  even  for  the  pnrpofe  which  he  had  in 
view.  We  alf©  fee  that  the  equation  which  we  fubfti- 
tnted  in  its  place,  and  which  was  intended  for  determi¬ 
ning  that  proportion  between  the  counter-weight  and 
the  moving  force,  and  the  load  which  would  render  the 
working  flroke  and  returning  flroke  of  equal  duration, 
is  alfo  erroneous,  becaufe  thefe  two  motions  are  ex¬ 
tremely  different  in  kind,  the  one  being  nearly  uniform, 
and  the  other  nearly  uniformly  accelerated.  This  being 
fuppofed  tiue,  it  lhonld  follow  that  the  counter  weight 
fhould  be  reduced  to  one  half ;  and  we  have  found 

1-  this  to  be  very  nearly  true  in  fome  good  engines  which 

*  we  have  examined. 

n  erro-  We  (hall  add  but  one  obfervation  more  on  this  head, 
ous  max- The  pra&ical  engineers  have  almofl  made  it  a  maxim, 
\  that  the  two  motions  are  of  equal  duration.  But 

fons^re  cfthe  onl>r  reafon  w^ch  we  have  heard  for  the  ™axim’ 
KiaVdura-  that  it  is  aukward  to  fee  an  engine  go  otherwife.  T*-‘* 

JUR. 


But 

we  doubt  exceedingly  the  trnth  of  this  maxim,  and, 
without  being  able  to  give  any  accurate  determination, 
we  think  that  the  engine  will  do  moie  work  if  the 
working  flioke  be  made  flower  than  the  returning  flroke. 
Suppofe  the  engine  fo  conflruCl ed  that  they  are  made  in 
equal  times  ;  an  addition  to  the  counter  weight  will  ac¬ 
celerate  the  returning  flroke  and  retard  the  working 
flroke.  But  as  the  counter- weight  is  but  fmall  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  unbalanced  portion  of  the  atmofpheric 
preffnre,  which  is  the  moving  force  of  the  machine,  it 
is  evident  that  this  addition  to  the  counter  weight  mufl 
bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  counter  weight 
than  it  does  to  the  moving  force,  and  mufl  therefore  ac¬ 
celerate  the  returning  flroke  much  more  than  it  retards 
the  working  flroke,  and  the  time  of  both  ilrokes  taken 
together  mufl  be  diminifhed  by  this  addition  and  the 
performance  of  the  machine  improved  ;  and  this  mufl 
be  the  cafe  as  long  as  the  machine  is  not  extravagantly 
loaded.  The  befl  machine  which  we  have  feen,  in  re- 
fpeCl  of  performance,  raiies  a  column  of  water  whofe 
weight  is  very  nearly  yds  of  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere 
on  the  piflon,  making  1 1  ftrokes  of  fix  feet  each  per  mi¬ 
nute,  and  the  working  flroke  was  almofl  twice  as  flow 
as  the  other.  This  engine  had  worked  pump3  of  1 2 
inches,  which  were  changed  for  pumps  of  14  inches,  all 
other  things  remaining  the  fame.  In  its  former  flate  it 
made  from  1 2\  to  1 3*  ftrokes  per  minute,  the  working 
flroke  being  confiderably  flower  than  the  returning 
flroke.  The  load  was  encreafed,  by  the  change  of  the 
pumps,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  4.  This  had 
retarded  the  working  flroke ;  but  the  performance  was 
evidently  increafed  in  the  proportion  of  3  ^  1 3  to  4X  1 1 , 
or  of  39  to  44.  About  300  pounds  were  added  to  the 
counterweight,  which  increafed  the  number  of  ftrokes 
to  more  than  12  per  minute.  No  fenfible  change  could 
be  obferved  in  the  time  of  the  working  flroke.  I  he 
performance  was  therefore  increafed  in  the  proportion 
of  39  to  48.  We  have  therefore  no  hefitation  in  faying, 
that  the  feemly  equality  of  the  two  ftrokes  is  a  facrifice 
to  fancy.  The  engineer  who  obferves  the  working 
flroke  to  be  flow,  fears  that  his  engine  may  be  thought 
feeble  and  unequal  to  its  work  y  a  ftmilar  notion  has  long 


milled  him  in  the  conftru&ion  of  water-mills,  efpecially 
of  overfhot  mills ;  and,  even  now,  he  is  fubmitung  ( 
with  hefitation  and  fear  to  the  daily  corre&ion  of  ex- 
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penence. 

It  is  needlefs  to  engage  more  deeply  in  feientific  cal¬ 
culations  in  a  fubjeCl  where  fo  many  of  the  data  are  fo 
very  imperfectly  underftood.  .  T,  y  , 

We  venture  to  recommend  as  a  maxim  of  conftruCHon 
(fuppofing  always  a  large  boiler  and  plentiful  fupply  °^(hoUld  not 
pure  fleam  immixed  with  air),  that  the  load  of  work  be  be  left  than* 
not  lefs  than  to  pounds  for  every  fquare  inch  of  the  10  pounds 
piflon,  and  the  counterweight  fo  proportioned  that  the 
time  of  the  leturning  flroke  may  not  exceed  yds  of  thatot  t^e  ^ 
of  the  working  flroke.  A  ferious  objection  may  be  {ion, 
made  to  this  maxim,  and  it  deferves  mature  conlidera- 
tion.  Such  a  load  requires  the  utmoft  care  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  that  no  admifTion  be  given  to  the  common  air  ; 
and  it  precludes  the  poflibility  of  its  working  in  cafe 
the  growth  of  water,  or  deepening  the  pit,  fhould  make 
a  greater  load  abfolutely  neceffary.  Thefe  con fi dera¬ 
tions  mufl  be  left  to  the  prudence  of  the  enginneer. 

The  maxim  now  recommended  relates  only  to  the  befl 
aClual  performance  of  the  engine.  .  4# 

Before  quitting  this  machine,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  Rules  for 
give  fome  eafy  rules,  fanClioned  by  fuccefsful  pra£lice,^™puting 
for  computing  its  peiformance.  Thefe  will  enable  any  formanco 
artifl,  who  can  go  through  fimple  calculations,  to  fuit0f  the 
the  llze  of  his  engine  to  the  talk  which  it  is  to  per-  fte&m-en» 
form.  # 

The  circumftance  on  which  the  whole  computation 
mufl  be  founded  is  the  quantity  of  water  which  mufl 
be  drawn  in  a  minute  and  the  depth  of  the  mine ;  and 
the  performance  which  may  be  expe&ed  from  a  good 
engine  is  at  leaft  12  ftrokes  per  minute  of  fix  feet  each, 
working  againft  a  column  cf  water  whofe  weight  is 
equal  to  half  of  the  atmofpheric  preffnre  on  the  lteam- 
piflon,  or  rather  to  7,64  pounds  on  every  fquare  inch  of 
its  furface. 

'it  is  moft  convenient  to  eftimate  the  quantity  of  wa* 
ter  in  cubic  feet,  or  its  weight  in  pounds,  recollecting 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62  j-  pounds.  The 
depth  of  the  pit  is  ufually  reckoned  in  fathoms  of  fix 
feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  and  pump  is  ufu¬ 
ally  reckoned  in  inches. 

Let  Q J>e  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  per 
minute  in  cubical  feet,  and  f  the  depth  of  the  mine  in 
fathoms ;  let  c  be  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  p 
that  of  the  pump  ;  and  let  us  fuppofe  the  arms  of  the 
beam  to  be  of  equal  length. 

lft,  To  find  the  diameter  of  the  pump,  the  area  of 

the  piflon  in  fquare  feet  is  />2X — — ^  ^eno^ 

of  tire  column  drawn  in  one  minute  is  1  2  times  6  or  7  2 

_  .  _  72X0,7854. 

feet,  and  therefore  its  fohd  contents  is  />’X  ~ 

.  *44 

cubical  feet,  01^X0,3927  cubical  feet.  This  mufl  be 
equal  to  Qj  therefore  pz  muft  be  77—7^  or  nearly 


0,3927 

QX2f .  Hence  this  pra&ical  rule :  Multiply  the  cu¬ 
bic  feet  of  water  which  inuft  be  drawn  in  a  minute  by 
2t,  and  extraCl  the  fquare  root  of  the  produCt ;  tint 
will  be  the  diameter  of  the  pump  in  inches* 

Thus  fuppofe  that  58  cubic  feet  mufl  be  drawn  every 
minute  5  58  multiplied  by  2f  gives  145,  of  which  the 

fquare 
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fquare  root  Is  12,  which  is  the  required  diameter  of  the 
pump. 

2.  To  find  the  proper  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

The  piflon  is  to  be  loaded  with  7564  pounds  on  every 
fquare  inch.  This  is  equivalent  to  fix  pounds  on  a  cir¬ 
cular  inch  very  nearly.  The  weight  of  a  cylinder  of  wa¬ 
ter  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  fathom  in  height  is  2T*T 
pounds,  or  nearly  2  pounds.  Hence  it  follows  that 
6  cz  muft  be  made  equal  to  2  fpz  >  and  that  c 2  is  equal  to 

2fP%  f  fp\ 
or  t0  y 

Hence  the  following  rule  :  Multiply  the  fquare  of 
the  diameter  of  the  pump-pifton  (found  as  above)  by 
the  fathoms  of  lift,  and  divide  the  product  by  3,  the 

To  free  the  pra&ical  engineer  as  much  as  poflible  from  all  trouble  of  calculation,  we  fubjoin  the  following 
Table  of  the  Dimenfions and  Power  of  the  Steam  Engine ,  drawn  up  by  Mr  Beighton  in  1717,  and  fully  verified 
by  pradice  fince  that  time.  The  meafure  is  in  Englifh  ale  gallons  of  282  cubic  inches. 


fquare  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  diameter  of  the  cy¬ 
linder. 

Suppofe  the  pit  to  which  the  foregoing  pump  is  to 

be  applied  is  24  fathoms  deep;  then  ~  —  gives 

1152,  of  which  the  fquare  root  is  34  inches  very 
nearly. 

This  engine  conftru&ed  with  care  will  certainly  do 
the  work. 

Whatever  is  the  load  of  water  propofed  for  the  en¬ 
gine,  let  10  be  the  pounds  on  every  circular  inch  of  the 

2/ 

fleam-pifton,  and  make  cx  =p'X~,  and  the  fquare  root 
will  be  the  diameter  of  the  fteam-piflon  in  inches. 


49. 

Mr  Beiijh- 
ton’s  table 
of  the  di- 
menfions 
and  power 
of  the 
fteam-cn- 
giae. 


Diam, 

of 

pump, 

Holds 
in  one 
yard. 

Draws  by 
a  6  feet 
ftroke. 

Weighs 
in  one 
yard. 

At  16 
flroke* 
per  min. 

Ditto 
in  hogf- 
heads. 

Di  to  per 
hour. 

The  depth  to  be  drawn  in  yards. 

Inch. 

Gall. 

Gall. 

Db.  avoir 

Gall. 

Hd.jGal 

Hit.  Gall. 

«C 

b 

20 

25 

3° 

35 

j  45 

50 

1  60 

j7° 

8c 

90 

12 

*4,4 

28,8 

146 

462 

7.21 

440. 

1  ES 

r*8+ 

2*  l 

24 

2  Cjr 

28+ 

3®+,W 

34i 

3  7  i 

40 

43t 

l  l 

*2,13 
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The  firfl  part  of  the  table  gives  the  fize  of  the  pump 
fuited  to  the  growth  of  water.  The  fecond  gives  the 
fize  of  the  cylinder  fuited  to  the  load  of  wate**.  If  the 
depth  is  greater  than  any  in  this  table,  take  its  fourth 
part,  and  double  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  Thus  if 
150  hogfheads  are  to  be  drawn  in  an  hour  from  the 
depth  of  ico  fathoms,  the  lafl  column  of  part  firll  gives 
for  149.40  a  pump  of  7  inches  bore.  In  a  line  with 
this,  under  the  depth  of  30  yards,  which  is  ^th  of  roo 
fathoms,  we  find  2o4>  the  double  of  which  is  41  inches 
for  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

It  is  almoft  impoftible  to  give  a  general  rule  for 
ftrokes  of  different  lengths,  &c.  but  any  one  who  pro- 
fefles  the  ability  to  eredl  an  engine,  fhould  furely  know 
as  much  arithmetic  as  will  accommodate  the  rule  now 
given  to  any  length  of  ftroke. 

We  venture  to  fay,  that  no  ordinary  engineer  can 
tell  a  priori  the  number  per  minute  which  an  engine 
will  give.  We  took  1  2  ftrokes  ot  fix  feet  each  for  a 
ftandard,  which  a  careful  engineer  may  eafily  accom- 
plifh,  and  which  an  employer  has  a  right  to  exped,  the 
engine  being  loaded  with  water  to  half  the  prdFure  of 
the  atmofphere  :  if  the  load  be  ltfs,  there  is  fome  fault — 


an  improper  counter  weight,  or  too  little  boiler,  or 
leaks,  Sc c.  &c. 

Such  is  the  ftate  in  which  Newcomen’s  ft  earn-  engine 
had  continued  in  ufe  for  60  years  negleded  by  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  although  it  is  the  moft  curious  objed  which 
human  ingenuity  has  yet  offered  to  his  contemplation, 
and  abandoned  to  the  efforts  of  the  unlettered  artift. 
Its  ufe  has  been  entirely  confined  to  the  raifing  of  water. 
Mr  Keane  Fitzgerald  indeed  publifhed  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  I  ranfadions  a  method  of  converting  its  lecipiocating 
motion  into  a  continued  rotatory  motion  by  employing 
the  great  beam  to  work  a  crank  or  a  train  of  wheel-work. 
As  the  real  adion  of  the  machine  is  confined  to  its  work¬ 
ing  ftroke,  to  accomplifh  this,  it  became  neceffary  to 
conned  with  the  crank  or  wheeled  work  a  very  large 
and  heavy  fly,  which  fhould  accumulate  in  itfelf  the 
whole  pieffure  of  the  machine  during  its  time  of  adion, 
and  therefore  continue  in  motion,  and  urge  forward 
the  working  machinery  while  the  fleam  engine  was  go- 
in;  through  its  inadive  returning  ftroke/  This  will 
be  the  cafe,  provided  that  the  refiftance  exerted  by  the 
working  machine  during  the  whole  period  of  the  work¬ 
ing  and  returning  ftroke  of  the  fleam-engine,  together 
8  with 
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with  the  friaion  of  both,  doe?  not  exceed  the  whole  unequal 
preffure  exerted  by  the  {team-engine  during  its  work- 
incr  Itroke  ;  and  provided  that  the  momentum  of  the 
fly,  arifmg  from  its  great  weight  and  velocity,  be  very 
great,  fothat  the  refiftance  of  the  work  during  one  return¬ 
ing  itroke  of  the  {team-engine  do  not  make  any  very 
fenfible  diminution  of  the  velocity  of  the  fly.  This  is  evi¬ 
dently  poffible  and  eafy.  The  fly  may  be  made  of  any 
magnitude  ;  and  being  exactly  balanced  round  its  axis, 
it  will  foon  acquire  any  velocity  confiftcnt  with  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  theileam-engine.  During  the  working  Itroke  of 
the  engine  it  is  uniformly  accelerated,  and  by  its  ac¬ 
quired  momentum  it  produces  in  the  beam  the  movement 
of  the  returning  Itroke;  but  in  doing  this,  its  momen¬ 
tum  is  {hared  with  the  inert  matter  of  the  fteam-engi.ne, 
and  confequently  its  velocity  diminifhed,  but  not  entire¬ 
ly  taken  away.  The  next  working  itroke.  therefore, 

*by  preffing  on  it  afrefh,  increafe^  its  remaining  velo¬ 
city  by  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  that  it 
acquired  during  the  firft  itroke.  We  fay  nearly ,  but 
not  quite  equal,  becaufe  the  time  of  the  fecond  working 
ftroke  mud  be  {horter  than  that  of  the  firft,  on  account 
of  the  velocity  already  in  the  machine.  In  this  manner 
the  fly  will  be  more  and  more  accelerated  every  fuceeed- 
ing  ftroke,  becaufe  the  prefiure  of  the  engine  during 
the  working  ftroke  does  more  than  reftore  to  the  .fly 
the  momentum  which  it  loft  in  producing  the  returning 
movement  of  the  fteam-engine.  !S!ow  fuppofe  the 
working  part  of  the  machine  to  be  added.  1  he  acce¬ 
leration  of  the  fly  during  each  working  ftroke  of  the 
fleam-engine  will  be  lefs  than  it  was  before,  beea.ufe  the 
impelling  preffure  is  now  partly  employed  in  driving  the 
working  machine,  and  beeaui'c  the  fly  will  lofe  more  of 
its  momentum  during  the  returning  ftroke  of  the  fteam- 
engine,  part  of  it  being  expended  in  driving  the  work¬ 
ing  machine.  It  13  evident,  therefore,  that  a  time  will 
come  when  the  fucceffive  augmentation  of  the  fly’s  velo^ 

•city  will  ceafe  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  continual  acce¬ 
leration  diminiflies  the  time  of  the  next  working  ftroke, 

«md  therefore  the  time  of  adionof  the  accelerating  power. 

The  acceleration  muft  diminifli  in  the  fame  proportion  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  refiftance  of  the  working 
machine  generally,  though  not  always,  increafes  with  its 
velocity.  The  acceleration  ceafes  whenever  the  addi- 
tion  made  to  the  momentum  of  the  fly  during  a  work¬ 
ing  ftroke  of  the  fteam-engine  is  juft  equal  to  what  it 
lofes  by  driving  the  machine,  and  by  producing  the  re¬ 
turning  movement  of  the  fteam-engine. 

This  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  important 
addition  to  the  engine,  and  though  fufficiently  obvious, 
it  is  ingenious,  and  requires  confiderable  {kill  and  ad- 
drefs  to  make  it  effedive  («)•  . 

The  movement  of  the  working  machine,  or  mill  ot 
whatever  kind,  muft  be  in  fome  degree  hobbling  or 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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But  this  may  be  made  quite  infen Able,  by  ma¬ 
king  the  fly  exceedingly  large,  and  diipofmg  the.  great- 
eft  part  of  its  weight  in  the  rim.  By  thefe  means  its  mo¬ 
mentum  may  be  made  fo  great,  that  the  whole  force 
required  for  diiving  the  mill  and  producing  the  return¬ 
ing  movement  of  the  engine  may  bear  a  very  fmall  pro¬ 
portion  to  it.  The  diminution  of  its  velocity  will  then 
be  very  trifling. 

No  counter  weight  is  neceffary  here,  becaufe  the  re¬ 
turning  movement  is  produced  by  the  inertia  of  the 
fly.  A  counter  weight  may,  however,  be  employed, 
and  fhould  be  employed,  viz.  as  much  as  will  produce 
the  returning  movement  of  the  fteam-engine.  It  will 
do  this  better  than  the  fame  force  accumulated  in  the 
fly;  for  this  force  muft  be  accumulated  in  the  fly  by 
the  intervention  of  rubbing  parts,  by  which  fome  of  it 
is  loft;  and  it  muft  be  afterwards  returned  to  the  en¬ 
gine  with  a  fimilar  lofs.  But,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it 
would  be  improper  to  make  the  counter  weight  alfo 
able  to  drive  the  mill  during  the  returning  ftroke. 

By  this  contrivance  Mr  Fitzgerald  hoped  to  render  But  felkm* 
the  fteam-engine  of  moft  extenfive  ufe;  and  he,  or  others 
affociated  with  him,  obtained  a  patent  excluding  all 
others  from  employing  the  fteam-engine  for  turning  a 
crank.  They  alfo  publiftied  propofals  for  ereding  mills 
of  all  kind3  driven  by  {team-engines,  and  ftated  very 
fairly  their  powers  and  their  advantages.  But  their  pro¬ 
pofals  do  not  feem  to  have  acquired  the  confidence  of 
the  public ;  for  we  do  not  know  of  any  mill  ever  having 
been  erected  under  this  patent.  53 

The  great  obftacle  to  this  extenfive  ufe  of  the  fteam-  The  great 
engine  is  the  prodigious  expenfe  of  fuel.  An  engine 
having  a  cylinder  of  four  feet  diameter,  working  night 
and  day,  confumes  about  3400  chaldron  (London)  of 
good  coals  in  a  year.  54 

This  circumftance  limits  the  ufe  of  fteam-engines  ex-  Limits  tha 
ceedingly.  To  draw  wat^r  from  coal-pits,  where  they 
can  be  {locked  with  uufaleable  fmall  coal,  they  are  of^eam  ea 
univerfal  employment  :  alfo  for  valuable  mines,  for 
fupplying  a  great  and  wealthy  city  with  water,  and  a 
few  other  purpofes  where  a  great  expence  can  be  borne, 
they  are  very  proper  engines ;  but  in  a  thoufand  cafes 
where  their  unlimited  powers  might  be  vaftly  fervieeable, 
the  enormous  expenfes  of  fuel  completely  excludes 
them.  We  cannot  doubt  hut  that  the  attention  of  en¬ 
gineers  was  much  direded  to  every  thing  that  could  pro- 
mife  a  diminution  of  this  expenle.  Every  one  had  his 
particular  noftrum  for  the  conftrudion  of  his  furnace, 
and  fome  were  undoubtedly  more  fuccefsfnt  than  others. 

But  fcience  was  not  yet  fufficiently  advanced :  It  was  not. 
till  Dr  Black  had  made  his  beautiful  difeovery  of  latent 
heat,  that  we  eould  know  the  intimate  relation  between 
the  heat  expended  in  boiling  off  a  quantity  of  water 
and  the  quantity  of  fteam  that  is  produced. 

5  D  Much 
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We  do  not  recoiled  at  prefen  t  the  date  of  this  propofal  of  Mr  Fitzgerald  ;  but  in  1781  the  Abbe  Arnal, 
canon  of  Alais  in  Languedoc,  entertained  a  thought  of  the  fame  kind,  and  propofed  it  for  working  lighters 
in  the  inland  navigations  ;  a  fcheme  which  has  been  fuecefsfully  pradifed  (we  are  told)  in  America.  His  bro¬ 
ther  a  major  ot  engineers  in  the  Auftrian  fervice,  has  carried  the  thing  much  farther,  and  applied  it  to  manu¬ 
factures  ;  and  the  $ulic  Chamber  of  Mines  at  Vienna  has  patronized  the  projed  ;  (See  Journal  Encyclopedique , 
1781).  But  thefe  fch ernes  are  long  pofterior  to  Mr  Fitzgerald’s  patent,  and  are  even  later  than  the  eredion  of  feverai 
.machines  driven  by  fleam  engines  which  have  been  ereded  by  Meflr3  Watt  and  Boulton.  We  think  it  our  duty 
to  ftate  thefe  particulars,  becaufe  it  is  very  ufual  for  our  neighbours  on  the  continent  to  affume  the  credit  of  Bri* 
tiffi.  inventions* 
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Much  about  the  time  of  this  difco very,  viz.  1763, 
Mr  James  Watt,  eflablifhed  in  Glafgow  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  line,  was  amullng  himfclf  with  repairing  a 
working  model  of  the  fleam-engine  which  belonged  to 
the  philosophical  apparatus  of  the  univeriity.  Mr  Watt 
WHS  a  perfon  of  a  truly  philofophical  mind,  eminent¬ 
ly  converfant  in  all  branches  of  natural  knowledge, 
and  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr  Black.  In 
thc^  courfe  of  the  above-mentioned  amufement  many 
curious  fa&s  in  the  produdlion  and  condenfation  of 
fleam  occurred  to  him;  and  among  others,  that  remark¬ 
able  fa&  which  is  always  appealed  to  by  Dr  Black  as 

is 
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immenfe3"  tl,e  Proof  .of  the- imtneufe  quantity  of  heat  which 
quantity  of  contained  in  a  very  minute  quantity  of  water  in  the 
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form  of  elaflic  fleam.  When  a  quantity  of  water  is 
heated  Several  degrees  above  the  boiling  point  in  a  clofe 
digefter,  if  a  hole  be  opened,  the  fleam  ruffles  out  with 
prodigious  violence,  and  the  heat  of  the  remaining  wa¬ 
ter  is  reduced,  in  the  courfe  of  three  or  four  feconds, 
to  the  boiling  temperature.  The  water  of  the  fleam 
which  has  iffned  amounts  only  to  a  very  few  drops ; 
and  yet  thefe  have  carried  off  with  them  the  whole  ex- 
cefs  of  heat  from  the  water  in  the  digefter. 

Since  then,  a  certain  quantity  of  fleam  contains  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  heat,  it  muft  expend  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuel ;  and  no  conftrudlion  of  furnace  can  pre¬ 
vent  this.  Mr  Watt  therefore  fet  his  invention  to  work 
to  difeover  methods  of  hufbanding  this  heat.  The  cy¬ 
linder  of  his  little  model  was  heated  al  mo  ft  in  an  inflant, 
fo  that  it  could  not  be  touched  by  the  hand.  It  could 
not  be  othervvife,  becaufe  it  condenfed  the  vapour  by 
abflra&ing  its  heat.  But  all  the  heat  thus  communica¬ 
ted  to  the  cylinder,  and  wafted  by  it  on  furrounding 
bodies,  contributed  nothing  to  the  performance  of  the 
engine,  and  mud  be  taken  away  at  every  inje&ion,  and 
again  communicated  and  wafted.  Mr  Watt  quickly 
underftood  the  whole  procefs  which  was  going  on  with¬ 
in  the  cylinder,  and  which  we  have  conlidered  fo  mi¬ 
nutely,  and  faw  that  a  very  confiderable  portion  of  the 
fleam  mull  be  wafted  in  warming  the  cylinder.  His 
firft  attempts  were  made  to  afeertain  how  much  was 
thus  wailed,  and  he  found  that  it  was  not  lefs  than 
three  or  four  times  as  much  as  would  fill  the  cylinder 
and  work  the  engine.  He  attempted  to  diminifh  this 
wafle  by  ufing  wooden  cylinders.  But  though  this 
produced  a  fenfible  diminution  of  the  walle,  other  rea¬ 
sons  forced  him  to  give  them  up.  He  then  cafed  his 
metal  cylinders  in  a  wooden  cafe  with  light  wood  afhes 
between.  By  this,  and  ufing  no  more  injedlion  than 
was  absolutely  lieceftary  for  the  condenfation,  he  redu¬ 
ced  the  wafle  almoft  one  half.  But  by  ufing  fo  fmall  a 
quantity  of  cold  water,  the  infide  of  the  cylinder  was 
hardly  brought  below  the  boiling  temperature  ;  and 
there  consequently  remained  in  it  a  fleam  of  very  con- 
fidciable  elaflicity,  which  robbed  the  engine  of  a  pro¬ 
portional  part  of  the  atmofpherical  preffure.  He  faw 
that  this  was  unavoidable  as  long  as  the  condenfation 
was  performed  in  the  cylinder.  The  thought  fir  nek 
Difcovera  a  him  to  attempt  the  condenfation  in  another  place.  His 
method  of  firft  experiment  was  made  in  the  fimpleft  manner.  A 
the  fteamg  globular  veffel  communicated  by  means  of  a  long  pipe 
a?  a  little  one  inch  diameter  with  the  bottom  of  his  little  cy- 
diflance  linder  of  four  inches  diameter  and  30  inches  long, 
from  the  This  pipe  had  a  flop-cock,  and  the  globe  was  immerfed 
cy  m  uer,  jn  a  ve{jfel  0f  cold  water.  When  the  piftem  was  at  the  top, 


and  the  cylinder  filled  with  ftrong  fleam,  he  turned  the 
cock.  It  was  feared y  turned,  nay  he  did  not  think 
it  completely  turned,  when  the  fides  of  his  cylinder 
(only  flrong  tin-plate)  were  crufhed  together  like  an 
empty  bladder.  T  his  furprifed  and  delighted  him.  A 
new  cylinder  was  immediately  made  of  brafs  fufficiently 
thick,  and  nicely  bored.  When  the  experiment  was 
repeated  with  this  cylinder,  the  condenfation  was  lo  ra¬ 
pid,  that  he  could  not  fay  that  any  time  was  expended  in 
it.  But  the  mod  valuable  difeovery  was,  that  the  vacuum 
in  the  cylinder  was,  as  he  hoped,  almoft  perfed.  Mr 
Watt  found,  that  when  he  ufed  water  in  the  boiler  pur¬ 
ged  of  air  by  long  boiling,  nothing  that  was  very  fenlibly 
inferior,  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  pilloa 
could  hinder  it  from  coming  quite  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder..  This  alone  was  gaining  a  great  deal, 
for  in  moil  engines  the  remaining  elallicity  of  the  fleam 
was  not  lefs  than  yth  of  the  atmofpherical  preffure,  and 
therefore  took  away  £th  of  the  power  of  the  engine. 
Having  gained  this  capital  point,  Mr  Watt  found 
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many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  before  he  could  get  £”l,te;h 
the  machine  to  continue  its  motion.  The  water  pro-  difficulties 
duced  from  the  condenfed  fleam,  and  the  air  which  was  which  at- 
extricated  from  it,  or  which  penetrated  through  un- fended  th;* 
avoidable  leaks,  behoved  to  accumulate  in  the  con- n”ntT* 
denfing  veffel,  and  could  not  be  voided  in  any  way  fxmi-  means  of- 
lar  to  that  adopted  in  Newcomen’s  engine.  He  tookPumFS4 
another  method  :  He  applied  pumps  to  ex  trad  both, 
which  were  worked  by  the  great  beam.  The  contri- 
vance  is  eafy  to  any  good  mechanic  ;  only  we  mull  ob- 
ferve,that  the  pifton  of  thewater-pump  muft  be  under  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  the  condenfer,  that  the  water 
may  enter  the  pump  by  its  own  weight,  becaufe  there  is  0 
no  atmofpherical  preffure  there  to  force  it  in.  We  muft 
alfo  obferve,  that  a  confiderable  force  is  neceffarily  ex¬ 
pended  here,  becaufe,  as  there  is  butoneftroke  for  rare¬ 
fying  the  air,  and  this  rarefadion  muft  4be  nearly  com¬ 
plete,  the  air-pump  muft  be  of  large  dimenfrons,  and 
its  pifton  muft  a&  againft  the  whale  preffure  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere.  Mr  Watt,  however,  found  that  this  force 
could  be  eafily  fpared  from  his  machine,  already  fo  much 
improved  in  refpe&  of  power. 

Thus  has  the  fleam-engine  received  a  very  confider-  59 
able  improvement.  The  cylinder  may  be  allowed  to  ?bferv2‘  j 
remain,  very  hot;  nay,  boiling  hot,  and  yet  the  con^d™^’ 
denfation  be  completely  performed.  The  only  elaftic  of  thefe  dif- 
fleam  that  now  remains  is  the  fmall  quantity  in  the  pipe  C0Veries6 
of  communication.  Even  this  fmall  quantity  Mr  Watt 
at  laft  got  rid  of,  by  admitting  a  fmall  jet  of  cold  wafer 
up  this  pipe  to  meet  the  fleam,  in  its  paffage  to  the  con¬ 
denfer.  This  both  cooled  this  part  of  the  apparatus 
in  a.  fituation  where  it  was  not  neceffary  to  warm  it 
again,  and  it  quickened  the  condenfation.  He  found 
at  laft  that  the  fmall  pipe  of  communication  was  of  it- 
felf  fufficiently  large  for  the  condenfation,  and  that  no  * 
feparate  veffel,  under  the  name  of  condenfer,  was  necef- 
fary.  This  circumftance  (hows  the  prodigious  rapidity 
of  the  condenfation..  We  may  add,  that  unlefa  this 
had  been  the  cafe,  hia  improvement  would  have  been 
vaftly  diminifhed ;  for  a  large  condenfer  would  have 
required  a  much  larger  air-pump,  which  would  have 
expended  much  of  the  power  of  the  engine.  By  thefe 
means  the  vacuum  below  the  pifton  is  greatly  improved: 
for  it  will  appear  clear  to  any  perfon  who  underflands 
thefubjeft,  that. as  long  as  any  part  of  the  condenfer  k 
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kept  of  a  low  temperature,  it  will  abftra&  and  con* 
denfe  the  vapour  from  the  warmer  parts,  till  the  whole 
acquires  the  elafticity  correfponding  to  the  colddl  part. 
By  the  fame  means  much  of  the  walte  is  prevented,  be* 
caufe  the  cylinder  is  never  cooled  much  below  the  boil¬ 
ing  temperature.  Many  engines  have  been  erected  by 
Mr  Watt  in  this  form,  and  their  performance  gave  uni- 
verfal  fatis faction. 

We  have  contented  ourfelves  with  giving  a  very 
flight  defeription  without  a  figure  of  this  improved  en¬ 
gine,  becaufe  we  imagine  it  to  be  of  very  eafy  compre- 
henfion,  and  becaufe  it  is  only  a  preparation  for  Hill 
greater  improvements,  which,  when  underftood,  will 
at  the  fame  time  leave  no  part  of  this  more  Ample  form 
unexplained. 

During  the  progrefs  of  thefe  improvements  MrWatt 
made  many  experiments  on  the  quantity  and  denfity  of 
the  fleam  of  boiling  water.  Thefe  fully  convinced  him, 
forte  of  that  although  he  had  greatly  diminifhed  the  wafte  of 
fleam,  a  great  deal  yet  remained,  and  that  the  fleam 
expended  during  the  rife  of  the  piflon  was  at  leafl  three 
times  more  than  what  would  fill  the  cylinder.  The 
caufe  of  this  was  very  apparent.  In  the  fubfequent 
defeent  of  the  piflon,  covered  with  water  much  below 
the  boiling  temperature,  the  whole  cylinder  was  necefla- 
rily  cooled  and  expofed  to  the  air.  Mr  Watt's  fertile 
genius  immediately  fuggefted  to  him  the  expedient  of 
employing  the  elafticity  of  the  fleam  from  the  boiler 
to  impel  the  piflon  down  the  cylinder,  in  place  of  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  thus  he  reflored  the 
engine  to  its  firfl  principles,  making  it  an  engine  really 
moved  by  Jleam .  As  this  is  a  new  epoch  in  its  liiflory, 
we  {half  be  more  particular  in  the  defeription  ;  at  the 
fame  time  flill  reflri&ing  ourfelves  to  the  effential  cir- 
cumftances,  and  avoiding  every  peculiarity  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  prodigious  varieties  which  Mr  Watt 
has  introduced  into  the  machines  which  he  has  ere&ed, 
every  individual  of  which  has  been  adapted  to  local  cir- 
cumftances,  or  diverfified  by  the  progrefs  of  Mr  Watt’s 
improvements. 

Let  A  (fig.  9.)  reprefent  the  boiler.  This  has  re- 
cLxxvnt.ceived  great  improvements  from  his  complete  acquain- 
61  >  tance  with  the  procedure  of  nature  in  the  produdtion  of 
the  ma- ^eam*  *n  *"ome  0 **  ^ s  eng^nes  L^l  has  been  placed 
ne  after  *n  midft  of  the  water,  furrounded  by  an  iron  or 
feim-  copper  veflel,  while  the  exterior  boiler  was  made  of 
^vemeutswood,  which  tranfmits,  and  therefore  wafles  the  heat 
very  flowly.  In  others,  the  flame  not  only  plays  round 
the  whole  outfide,  as  in  common  boilers,  but  alfo  runs 
along  feveral  flues  which  ate  conduced  through  the 
midlt  of  the  water.  By  fuch  contrivances  the  fire  is 
applied  to  the  water  in  a  moft  extenfive  furface,  and  for 
a  long  time,  fo  as  to  impart  to  it  the  greatefl  part  of 
its  heat  So  fkilfully  was  it  applied  in  the  Albion  Mills, 
that  although  it  was  perhaps  the  larged  engine  in  the 
kingdom,  its  unconfirmed  frnoke  was  inferior  to  that  of 
a  very  fmall  brew-houfe.  In  this  fccond  engine  of  Mr 
Watt,  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  flint  up  by  a  flrong 
metal  plate  g  h ,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  collar  or  box 
of  leathers  k  /,  formed  in  the  ufual  manner  of  a  jack- 
head  pump,  through  which  the  piflon  rod  P  D,  nicely 
turned  and  polifhed,  can  move  up  and  down,  without 
allowing  any  air  to  pafs  by  its  Tides.  From  the  dome 
of  the  boiler  proceeds  a  large  pipe  B  C  I  O  Q^,  which, 
titer  reaching  the  cylinder  with  its  horizontal  part  BC, 
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defeends  parallel  to  its  fide,  fending  off  two  branches, 
viz.  I  M  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  O  N  to  its 
bottom.  At  I  is  a  puppet  valve  opening  from  be-  ' 
low  upwards.  At  L,  immediately  below  tins  branch, 
there  is  a  fimilar  valve,  alfo  opening  from  below  upwards. 
The  pipe  defeends  to  Q^,  near  the  bottom  of  a  large 
ciilern  c  cl  e  /,  filed  with  cold  water  conflantly  renew¬ 
ed.  rl  lie  pipe  is  then  continued  horizontally  along  the 
bottom  of  this  ciilern  (but  not  in  contact),  and  ter¬ 
minates  at  R  in  a  large  pump'S  T  The  piflon  S  lias 
clack  valves  opening  upwards,  and  its  rod  S  s ,  pafling 
through  a  collar  of  leathers  at  T,  is  fufpended  by  a 
chain  to  a  fmall  arch  head  on  the  outer  arm  or  tire  beam. 
There  is  a  valve  11  in  the  bottom  of  this  pump,  as  ufual, 
which  opens  when  preffed  in  the  dire&ion  QJ&,  and 
fhuts  again  ft  a  contrary  preffure.  This  pump  delivers 
its  contents  into  another  pump  X  Y,  by  means  of  the 
fmall  pipe  t  X,  which  proceeds  from  its  top.  This  fe-  ' 
cond  pump  has  a  valve  at  X,  and  a  clack  in  its  pif- 
ton  Z  as  ufual,  and  the  piflon  rod  Z  z  is  fufpended 
from  another  arch  head  on  the  outer  arm  of  the  beam. 
The  two  valves  I  and  L  are  opened  and  fhut  by  means 
of  fpanners  and  handles,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  a 
plug  frame,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  Newcomen’s  en- 
gine. 

Laftly,  there  may  be  obferved  a  crooked  pipe  a  l  o, 
which  enters  the  upright  pipe  laterally  a  little  above  Q. 
This  has  a  fmall  jet  hole  at  0  ;  and  the  other  end  a,  which 
is  confiderably  under  the  furface  of  the  water  of  the 
condenfing  ciftern,  is  covered  with  a  puppet  valve  v9 
wliofe  long  ftalk  v  u  rifes  above  the  water/ and  may  be 
railed  or  lowered  by  hand  or  by  the  plug  beam.  The 
valves  R  and  X  and  the  clacks  in  the  piitons  S  and  Z 
are  opened  or  fhut  by  the  preffures  to  which  they  are 
immediately  expofed. 

This  figure  is  not  an  exad  copy  of  any  of  Mr  Watt’s 
engines,  but  has  its  parts  fo  difpofed  that  all  may  come 
diftindly  into  view,  and  exadtly  perform  their  various 
fun&ioris.  It  is  drawn  in  its  quiefeent  pofition,  the 
outer  end  of  the  beam  preponderating  by  the  counter 
weight,  and  the  pifton  P  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  piftons  S  and  Z  in  their  lowell  fituations. 

In  this  fituation  let  us  fuppofe  that  a  vacuum  is  (by 
any  means)  produced  in  all  the  fpace  below  the  pifton, 
the  valve  I  being  fhut.  It  is  evident  that  the  valve  R 
will  alfo  be  fhut,  as  alfo  the  valve  v.  Now  let  the  valve 
I  be  opened.  The  fteam  from  the  boiler,  as  elaflic  as 
common  air,  will  rufh  into  the  fpace  above  the  pi  lion, 
and  will  exert  on  it  a  preffure  as  great  as  that  of  the 
atmofphere.  It  will  therefore  prefs  it  down,  raife  the 
outer  end  of  the  -beam,  and  caufe  it  to  perform  the 
fame  work  as  an  ordinary  engine. 

When  the  pifton  P  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  plug  frame  fhuts  the  valve  I,  and  opens 
L.  By  fo  doing  the  communication  is  open  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  nothing  hin¬ 
ders  the  fteam  which  is  above  the  pifton  from  going  along 
the  paffage  M_L  O  N.  The  pifton  is  now  equally  af¬ 
fected  on  both  (ides  by  the  fteam,  even  though  a  part  of 
it  is  continually  condenfed  by  the  cylinder,  and  in  the 
pipe  IOQ.  Nothing  therefore  hinders  the  pifton 
from  being  dragged  up  by  the  counter  weight,  which 
a<5ls  with  its  whole  force,  undiminifhed  by  any  remain¬ 
ing  unbalanced  elafticity  of  fteam.  Here  therefore  this 
form  of  the  engine  has  an  advantage  (and  by  no  means 
5^2  a 
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a  (mall  one)  over  the  common  engines,  in  which  a  great 
part  of  the  counter  weight  is  expended  in  overcoming 
unbalanced  atmofpheric  preflure. 

Whenever  the  pi  Ron  P  arrives  at  the  top  of  the  cy¬ 
linder,  the  valve  L  is  fhut  by  the  plug  frame,  and  the 
valves  I  and  v  are  opened.  All  the  fpace  below  the 
pifton  is  at  this  time  occupied  by  the  Ream  which  came 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder.  This  being  a  lit¬ 
tle  waded  by  condenfation,  is  not  quite  a  balance  for 
the  preflure  of  the  atmofpherc.  Therefore,  during 
the  afeent  of  the  piRon,  the  valve  R  was  fhut,  and 
it  remains  fo.  When,  therefore,  the  valve  v  is  opened, 
the  cold  water  of  the  ciRern  mud  fpout  up  through  the 
hole  o,  and  condenfe  the  Ream.  To  this  mud  be  added 
the  coldnefs  of  the  whole  pipe  O  QJ5.  As  fail  as  it  is 
condenfed,  its  place  is  fupplied  by  Ream  from  the  lower 
part  cf  the  cylinder.  We  have  already  remarked,  that 
th  is  fuceeffive  condenfation  is  accompliihed  with  afto- 
n idling  rapidity.  In  the  mean  time,  Ream  from  the 
boiler  preffes  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  piRon.  It 
muR  therefore  defeend  as  before,  and  the  engine  muR 
perform  a  fecond  working  Rroke. 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  injeftion  water  lies  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  O  QJR.,  heated  to  a  conlideiable  de¬ 
gree  by  the  condenfation  of  the  Ream  ;  alfo  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  air  has  been  difengaged  from  it  and  from  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  How  is  this  to  be  difeharged 
This  is  the  office  of  the  pumps  8  T  and  X  Y.  The 
capacity  of  ST  is  very  great  in  proportion  to  the  fpace 
in  which  the  air  and  water  are  lodged.  When,  therefore, 
the  piRon  8  has  got  to  the  top  of  its  courfe,  there  muR 
be  a  vacuum  in  the  barrel  of  this  pump,  and  the  water 
and  air  muR  open  the  valve  R  and  come  into  it.  When 
the  piRon  S  comes  down  again  in  the  next  returning 
Rroke,  this  water  and  air  gets  through  the  valve  of  the 
pifton  ;  and  in  the  next  working  Rroke  they  aie  dif¬ 
eharged  by  the  piRon  into  the  pump  X  Y,  and  raifed  by 
its  piRon.  The  air  efcapes  at  Y,  and  as  much  of  the 
water  as  is  neceffary  is  delivered  into  the  boiler  by  a 
fmall  pipe  Y  %  to  fupply  its  wafte.  It  is  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  whether  the  piftons  8  and  Z  rife  with  the  outer 
cr  inner  end  oi  the  beam,  but  it  is  rather  better  that 
they  rife  with  the  inner  end.  They  are  otherwise  drawn 
here,  in  order  to  detach  them  from  the  reR  and  fhow 
them  more  diftinClly. 

Such  is  Mr  Watt’s  fecond  engine.  Let  us  examine 
its  principles,  that  we  may  fee  the  caufes  of  its  avowed 
and  great  fuperiority  over  the  common  engines. 

We  have  already  feen  one  ground  of  fuperiority,  the 
full  operation  of  the  counter  weight.  Wc  are  autho¬ 
rized  by  careful  examination  to  fay,  that  in  the  com¬ 
mon  engines  at  leaR  one-half  of  the  counter  weight  is 
the  full  ope-  expended  in  counteracting  an  unbalanced  preflure  of  the 
ration  of  air  on  the  piRon  during  its  afeent.  In  many  engines, 
the  counter  which  are  not  the  worR,  this  extends  to  j  th  of  the  whole 
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preflure.  This  is  evident  from  the  examination  of  the 
engine  at  Montrelais  by  Boffiit.  This  makes  a  very 
great  counter  weight  neceffary,  which  exhauRs  a  pro¬ 
portional  part  of  the  moving  force. 

But  the. great  advantage  of  Mr  Watt’s  form  is  the 
almoR  total  annihilation  of  the  waRe  of  Ream  by  con¬ 
denfation  in  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  always  boil¬ 
ing  hot,  and  therefore  perfe&ly  dry.  This  muR  be  evi¬ 
dent  to  any  perfon  who  underRands^the  fubjeCh  By  the 
time  that  Mr  Watt  had  completed  his  improvements,  his 


experiments  on  the  produ&ion  of  Ream  had  given  him  a 
pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  its  denlity  ;  and  he  found 
himfelf  authorized  to  fay,  that  the  quantity  of  Ream  V 
employed  did  not  exceed  twice  as  much  as  would  fill  the 
cylinder,  fo  that  not  above  one  half  was  unavoidably 
wafied.  But  before  he  could  bring  the  engine  to  this 
degree  of  perfe&ion,  he  had  many  difficulties  to  over¬ 
come  :  He  inclofed  the  cylinder  in  an  outer  wooden 
cafe  at  a  fmall  difiance  from  it.  This  diminiffied  the 
expence  of  heat  by  communication  to  furrounding  bo¬ 
dies.  Sometimes  he  allowed  the  Ream  from  the  boiler 
to  occupy  this  interval.  This  undoubtedly  prevented 
all  diffipation  from  the  inner  cylinder  ;  but  in  its  turn  it 
diffipated  much  heat  by  the  outer  cafe,  and  a  very  fen- 
lible  condenfation  was  obferved  between  them.  This 
has  occaiioned  him  to  omit  this  circumfiance  in  fome  of 
his  befi  engines.  We  believe  it  was  omitted  in  J;he 
Albion  Mills. 

The  gteatefi  difficulty  wa3  to  make  the  great  piRon 
tight.  The  old  and  effe&ual  method,  by  water  lying 
on  it,  was  inadmiffible.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
have  his  cylinders  mofi  nicely  bored,  perfectly  cylindri¬ 
cal,  and  finely  polifhed;  and  he  made  numberlefs  trials 
of  different  foft  fubffances  for  packing  his  piRon,  which 
ffiould  be  tight  without  enormous  friefion,  and  which 
ffiould  long  remain  fo,  in  a  fituation  perfectly  dry,  .and 
hot  alinofi  to  burning. 

After  all  that  Mr  Watt  has  done  in  this  refpeCt,  he 
thinks  that  the  greatefi  part  of  the  wafie  of  iteam  which 
he  Rill  perceives  in  his  engines  arifes  from  the  unavoid¬ 
able  efcape  by  the  Tides  of  the  piRon  during  its  de- 
feent. 

But  the  fa<R  is,  that  an  engine  of  this  conftru&ion* 
of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  a  common  engine,  making 
the  fame  number  of  Rrokes  of  the  fame  extent,  does 
not  confume  above  one -fourth  part  of  the  fuel  that  is 
confumed  by  the  befi  engines  of  the  common  form.  It 
is  alfo  a  very  fortunate  circumfiance,  that  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  engine  is  not  immediately  defiroyed,  nor  in¬ 
deed  fenfibly  diminiftied,  by*  a  fmall  want  of  tightness 
in  the  pifton.  In  the  common  engine,  if  air  get  in,  in 
this  way,  it  immediately  puts  a  Hop  to  the  work  ;  but 
although  even  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fteam  get  paft 
the  pifton  during  its  defeent,  the  rapidity  of  condenfa¬ 
tion  is  fuch,  that  hardly  any  diminution  of  preflure  can 
be  obferved,  and  the  wafte  of  Ream  is  the  only  incon¬ 
venience. 

Mr  Watt’s  penetration  foon  difeovered  another  moft 
valuable  property  of  this  engine.  When  an  engine  of  juaye 
the  common  form  is  ere&ed,  the  engineer  muR  make  an  property 
accurate  eRimate  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  of  it 
mull  proportion  his  engine  accordingly.  He  muft  be 
careful  that  it  be  fully  able  to  execute  its  talk  ;  but  its 
power  muR  not  exceed  its  load  in  any  extravagant  de¬ 
gree.  This  would  produce  a  motion  which  is  too  ra¬ 
pid,  and  which,  being  alternately  in  oppofite  directions* 
would  occafion  jolts  which  no  building  or  machinery 
could  withftand.  Many  engines  have  been  fhattered  by 
the  pumps  di awing  air,  or  a  pump-rod  breaking  ;  by 
which  accidents  the  fteam-pifton  defeends  with  fuch  ra¬ 
pidity  that  every  tiling  gives  way.  But  in  moR  ope¬ 
rations  of  mining,  the  tafk  of  the  engine  increafes,  and 
it  muR  be  fo  conRruCted  at  firft  as  to  be  able  to  bear 
this  addition.  It  is  very  difficult  to  manage  an  engine 
that  is  much  fuperior  to  its  tafkj  and  the  eafieft  way  is* 
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fj,  that  it 
can  always 
be  exactly 
fitted  to 
the  load 


to  havfe  It  almoft  full  loaded,  and  to  work  It  only  during 
a  few  hours  each  day,  and  allow  the  pit  water  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  during  its  repofe.  This  increafes  the  fir  ft  coft, 
and  waftes  fuel  during  the  ina&ion  of  the  engine. 

But  this  new  engine  can  at  all  times  be  exa&ly  fitted 
(at  leaft  during  the  working  ftroke)  to  the  load  of 
work  that  then  happens  to  be  on  it.  We  have  only  to 
tnc  iuw  adminifter  fteam  of  a  proper  elaftieity.  At  the  iirft 
^hich' hap- ereCtion  the  engine  may  be  equal  to  twice  its  talk,  if 
pens  to  be  the  fteam  admitted  above  the  cylinder  be  equal  to  that 
»n  it.  0f  common  boiling  water  ;  but  when  once  the  ebullition 
is  fairly  commenced,  and  the  whole  air  expelled  from  all 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  evident,  that  by  damping 
the  fire,  fteam  of  half  this  elaftieity  may  be  continually 
fupplied,  and  the  water  will  continue  boiling  although 
its  temperature  does  not  exceed  1  85°  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer.  This  appears  by  infpe&ing  our  table  of 
vaporous  elaftieity,  and  affords  another  argument  for 
rendering  that  table  more  accurate  by  new  experiments. 
We  hope  that  Mr  Watt  will  not  withhold  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired  on  this  fubjeCl. 
It  may  very  poffibly  refult  from  an  accurate  inveftiga- 
tion,  that  it  would  be  advifable  to  work  our  fteam- en¬ 
gines  with  weak  fleams,  and  that  the  diminution  of 
work  may  be  more  than  compenfated  by  the  diminution 
of  fuel.  It  is  more  probable  indeed,  and  it  is  Mr 
Watt’s  opinion,  that  the  contrary  is  the  cafe,  and  that 
it  is  much  more  economical  to  employ  great  heats.  At 
any  rate,  the  decifion  of  this  queftion  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  for  improving  the  engine  ;  and  we  fee,  in  the 
mean  time,  that  the  engine  can  at  all  times  be  fitted  fo 
as  to  perform  its  talk  with  a  moderate  and  manageable 
motion,  and  that  as  the  talk  increafes  we  can  increafe 
the  power  of  the  engine. 

But  the  method  now  propofed  has  a  great  inconve¬ 
nience.  While  the  fteam  is  weaker  than  the  atmofphere, 
there  is  an  external  force  tending  to  fqneeze  in  the  Tides 
and  bottom  of  the  boiler.  This  could  not  be  refilled 
when  the  difference  is  confiderable,  and  common  air 
would  rufh  in  through  every  crevice  of  the  boiler  and 
foon  choke  the  engine  :  it  muft  therefore  be  given  up. 

But  the  fame  effeCt  will  be  produced  by  diminifhing 
the  paffage  for  the  fteam  into  the  cylinder.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  puppet  valve  by  which  the  fteam  enters  the 
cylinder  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  long  taper  fpigot, 
and  it  was  lodged  in  a  cone  of  the  fame  fhape  ;  confe- 
quently  the  paffage  could  be  enlarged  or  contracted  at 
pleafure  by  the  di fiance  to  which  the  inner  cone  was 
drawn  up. 

In  this  way  feveral  engines  were  conftruCted,  and  the 
general  purpofe  of  fuiting  the  power  of  the  engine  to  its 
tafk  was  completely  anfwered  ;  but  (as the  mathemati 
cal  reader  will  readily  perceive)  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
difficulties; cujt  tQ  ma^e  adjuflment  piecife  and  conllant.  In 
a  great  machine  like  this,  going  by  jerks,  it  was  hardly 
pofQble  that  every  fucceflive  motion  of  the  valve  fhould 
be  precifely  the  lame.  This  occahoned  very  fenfible  ir¬ 
regularities  in  the  motion  of  the  engine,  which  increafed 
and  became  hazardous  when  the  joints  worked  loofe  by 
^  long  ufe. 

Which  Mr  Mr  Watt’s  genius,  always  fertile  in  refources,  found 
Watt's  fer-  Gut  a  complete  remedy  for  all  thefe  inconveniences, 
tile  genius  Making  the  valve  of  the  ordinary  form  of  a  puppet 
umuvcs?5'  claek,  he  ad>fttd  the  button  of  its  flalk  or  tail  lo  that 
it  fhould  always  open  full  to  the  fame  height.  He  then 
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But  the  re¬ 
medy  at¬ 
tended 
with  feme 


regulated  the  pins  of  the  plug-frame,  in  fuch  a  manner  Steam 
that  the  valve  fhould  fhut  the  moment  that  the  piftou  ,  En^ine>  , 
had  defcended  a  certain  proportion  (fuppofe  one-fourth, 
one-third,  one-half,  & c.)  of  the  cylinder.  So  far  the 
cylinder  was  occupied  by  fteam  as  elaftic  as  common 
air.  In  prefiing  the  pifton  farther  down,  it  behoved 
the  fleam  to  expand,  and  its  elaftieity  to  diminifh.  It 
is  plain  that  this  could  be  done  in  any  degree  we  pleafe, 
and  that  the  adjuflment  can  be  varied  in  a  minute,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe,  by  moving  the  plug 
pins. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  pref- 
fure  on  the  pifton  is  continually  changing,  and  conie- 
quently  the  accelerating  force.  The  motion  therefore 
will  no  longer  be  uniformly  accelerated  :  it  will  ap¬ 
proach  much  fafter  to  uniformity  ;  nay,  it  may  be  re¬ 
tarded,  becaufe  although  the  preffure  on  the  pifton  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ftroke  may  exceed  the  lefiitance 
of  the  load,  yet  when  the  pifton  is  near  the  bottom  the 
reft  fiance  may  exceed  the  preffure.  Whatever  may  be 
the  law  by  which  the  preffure  on  the  pifton  varies,  an 
ingenious  mechanic  may  contrive  the  connecting  ma¬ 
chinery  in  fuch  a  way  that  the  chains  or  rods  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  beam  {hall  continually  exert  the  fame 
preffure,  or  fhall  vary  their  preffure  according  to  any 
law  he  finds  mofl  convenient.  It  is  in  this  manner  that 
the  watchmaker,  by  the  form  of  the  fuzee,  produces  ail 
equal  preffure  on  the  wheel- work  by  means  of  a  very 
unequal  aCtion  of  the  main-fpring.  In  like  manner,  by 
making  the  outer  arch  heads  portions  of  a  proper  i’piral 
inflead  of  a  circle,  we  can  regulate  the  force  ot  the 
beam  at  pleafure. 

Thus  we  fee  how  much  more  manageable  an  en¬ 
gine  is  in  this  form  than  Newcomen’s  was,  and  alfo* 
more  eafily  inveftigated  in  rcfpeCt  of  its  power  in  its  va¬ 
rious  pofitions.  The  knowledge  of  this  lail  circum- 
ftance  was  of  mighty  confequence,  and  without  ,it  no 
notion  could  be  formed  of  what  it  could  perform.  This 
fuggefted  to  Mr  Watt  the  ufe  of  the  barometer  com¬ 
municating  with  the  cylinder  ;  and  by  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  thefe  means  has  the  machine  been  fo  much 
improved  by  its  ingenious  inventor. 

We  muft  not  omit  in  this  place  one  deduction  made 
by  Mr  Watt  from  his  obfervations,  which  may  be  call¬ 
ed  a  difeovery  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  of  the 
engine.  .  7o 

Let  ABCD  (fig.  ic.)  reprefent  a  feCtion  of  the  cy-  a  difeoverjr 
linder  of  a  fleam-engine,  and  EF  the  furface  of  its  pi- of  Mr 
fton.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  the  fteam  was  admitted Watt 
while  EF  was  in  contaCl  with  AB,  and  that  as  foon 
it  had  prefled  it  down  to  the  fituation  EF  the  fleam  fc®  theory 
cock  is  fhut.  The  fteam  will  continue  to  prefs  it  down,  of  the  err¬ 
and  as  the  fteam  expands  its  preffure  diminifhes.  WeSme* 
may  exprefs  its  preffure  (exerted  all  the  while  the  pi¬ 
fton  moves  from  the  fituation  AB  to  the  fituation  EF) 
by  the  line  EF.  If  we  fuppofe  the  elaftieity  of  the 
fteam  proportional  to  its  deniity,  as  is  nearly  the 
cafe  with  air,  we  may  exprefs  the  preffure  on  the  pi¬ 
fton  in  any  other  pofition,  fuch  as  KL  or  DC,  by  K/ 
and  D  c,  the  ordinates  of  a  rectangular  hyperbola  F  / r, 
of  which  AE,  AB  are  the  affymptotes,  and  A  the. 
centre.  The  accumulated  preffure  during  the  motion 
of  the  pifton  from  EF  to  DC  will  be  expreffed  by  the 
area  EF  c  DE,  and  the  preffure  during  the  whole  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  area  ABF  fM* 

Now 
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Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  area  EF^DE  is 
;  equal  to  ABFE  multiplied  by  the  hyperbolic  Wa- 
.AD  AD  S 


lithm  of 


AE 


',  =  L. 


AE’ 

(DA  is  =  ABFE  X  (1 


and  the  whole  area  ABF 
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Hie  aftive  rr.ind  of  its  ingenious  inventor  did  not 
flop  here  :  It  had  always  been  matter  of  regret  that 
one-half  of  the  motion  was  unaccompanied^  by  any 
work.  It  was  a  very  obvious  thing  to  Mr  Watt,  that 
as  the  fleam  admitted  above  the  pillon  preffed  it  down, 
fo  fleam  admitted  below  the  piflon  preffed  it  up  with 
the  fame  force,  provided  that  a  vacuum  were  made  on 
its  upper  fide.  This  was  eafily  done,  by  connecting 
the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  with  the  boiler  and  the 
upper  end  with  the  condcnfer. 

Fig.  11.  is  a  reprefentation  of  this  conflruaion  ex-  pi... 
aftly  copied  from  Mr  Watt’s  figure  accompanying  his  ccccww, 
fpecification.  Here  BB  is  a  ftetion  of  the  cylinder,  ?< 
furrounded  at  a  fmall  diftance  by  the  cafe  1 1 1 1  The  DefcnPtioa 
fetlion  of  the  pifton  A,  and  the  collar  of  leathers  which  Wan'. 

embraces  the  piflon  rod,  gives  a  diflinft  notion  of  its  fteam-en- 

- ,  ^nne  tables  ot  common  Jo-  conitrudtion,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conne&ed£ine  in 

garithms  are  or  fhould  be  in  the  hands  of  every  perfon  'V1*.h  the  Plfton  and  how  the  packing  of  the  piflon  n,oft 
who  is  much  engaged  in  mechanical  calculations,  let  an<Lcollar  contributes  to  make  all  tight. 

rrom  the  top  of  the  cylinder  proceeds  the  horizon- 
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Thus  let  the  diameter  of  the  piflon  be  24  inches, 
find  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  a  fquare  inch  be 
14  pounds  ;  the  preffure  on  the  piflon  is  6333  pounds. 
Let  the  whole  flroke  be  6  feet,  and  let  the  fleam  be 
flopped  when  the  piflon  has  defeended  18  inches,  or  i,c 

feet.  The  hyperbolic  logarithm  of  —  is  1,3862943. 

Therefore  the  accumulated  preffure  ABF  c  DA  is  = 
6333  *  2> 3^62943,  =  15114  pounds. 

As  few  profeffional  engineers  are  pofTefTcd  of  a  table 
of  hyperbolic  logarithms,  while  tables  of  common  lo- 
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the  following  method  be  pra&ifed. 

1  •  1  rAD 

logarithm  of  and  multiply  it  by  2,3026  ;  tliepro- 

AD 

dudt  is  the  hyperbolic  logarithm  of 

A  E 

i  he  accumulated  preffure  while  the  pifton  moves 
from  AB  to  EF  is  6333  X  or  limply  6333  pounds. 
Therefore  the  fleam  while  it  expands  into  the  whole 
cylinder  adds  a  preffure -of  8781  pounds. 

Suppofe  that  the  fleam  had  got  free  admifiion  during 
the  whole  defeent  of  the  pifton,  the  accumulated  pref¬ 
fure  would  have  been  6333  X  4,  or  25332  pounds. 

ITere  Mr  Watt  obferved  a  remarkable  refult.  The 
fleam  expended  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  four  times 
greater  than  when  it  was  flopped  at  ^th,  and  yet  the 
accumulated  preffure  is  not  twice  as  great,  being  nearly 
•fds.  One-fourth  of  the  fleam  performs  nearly  -fths  of 
the  work,  and  an  equal  quantity  performs  more  than 
twice  as  much  work  when  thus  admitted  during  -^th  of 
the  motion. 

This  is  a  curious  and  an  important  information,  and 
the  advantage  of  this  method  of  working  a  fleam-engine 
increafes  in  proportion  as  the  fleam  is  fooner  flopped; 
but  the  increafe  is  not  great  after  the  fleam  is  rarefied 
four  times.  The  curve  approaches  near  to  the  axis, 
and  fmall  additions  are  made  to  the  area.  The  ex- 
penfe  .  of  fuch  great  cylinders  is  confiderable,  and  may 
iometimes  compenfate  this  advantage. 

Let  the  fleam  be  flopped  at  •>  Its  performance  is  mult. 

f  “  *  J’7 

2,1 
2,4 
2,6 
2,8 
3> 

Jr  -  -  3.2 

&c.  &c. 

It  is  very  pleafmg  to  obferve  fo  many  unlooked- 
for  advantages  refulting  from  an  improvement  made 
with  the  foie  view  of  leftening  the  wafte  of  fleam  by 
condenfation.  While  this  purpofe  is  gained,  we  learn 
how  to  hufband  the  fleam  which  is  not  thus  wafted. 
The  engine  becomes  more  manageable,  and  is  more 
eafily  adapted  to  every  variation  in  its  talk,  and  all  its 
powers  are  more  eafily  computed. 
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td  pipe.  Above  the  letter  D  is  obferved  the '  featof 
the  fleam  valve,  communicating  with  the  box  above  it. ' 
In  the  middle  of  this  may  be  obferved  a  dark  fhaded 
circle.  This  is  .the  mouth  of  the  upper  branch  of  the 
iteam  pipe  coming  from  the  boiler.  Beyond  D,  below 
the  letter  N,  is  the  feat  of  the  upper  condenfing  valve. 

1  he  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  made  fpherical,  fitting  the 
piiton,  fo  that  they  may  come  into  entire  contact.  An¬ 
other  horizontal  pipe  proceeds  from  this  bottom.  A- 
bove  the  letter  E  is  the  feat  of  the  lower  fleam  valve 
opening  into  the  valve  box.  This  box  is  at  the  extre! 
mity  of  another  fleam  pipe  marked  C,  which  branches 
oft  from  the  upper  horizontal  part,  and  defeends  ob¬ 
liquely,  coming  forward  to  the  eye.  The  lower  part 
is  reprefented  as  cut  open,  to  fhow  its  interior  confor¬ 
mation.  Beyond  this  (team  valve,  and  below  the  letter 
F,  may  be  obferved  the  feat  of  the  lower  conden- 
fing  valve.  A  pipe  defeends  from  hence,  and  at  a  fmall 
diftance  below  unites  with  another  pipe  GG,  which 
comes  down  from  the  upper  condenfing  valve  N. 
Thefe  two  eduction-pipes  thus  united  go  downwards, 
and  open  at  L  into  a  rectangular  box,  of  which  the 
end  is  feen  at  L.  This  box  goes  backward  fiom  the 
eye,  and  at  its  farther  extremity  communicates  with 
the  _  air-pump  K,  whofe  pifton  is  here  reprefented  in 
fection  with  its  butterfly  valves.  The  piiton  delivers 
the  water  and  air  laterally  into  another  reftangular  box 
M,  darkly  fhaded,  which  box  communicates  with  the 
pump  I.  The  pifton-rods  of  this  and  of  the  air-pump 
are  fufpended  by  chains  from  a  fmall  arch  head  on  the 
inner  arm  of  the  great  beam.  ’(  he  lower  part  of  the 
edua ion-pipe,  the  horizontal  box  L,  the  air-pump  K, 
with  the  communicating  box  M  between  it  and  the 
pump  I,  are  all  immerfed  in  the  cold  water  of  the  con¬ 
denfing  cillern.  The  box  L  is  made  flat,  broad,  and 
lhallow,  in  order  to  increafe  its  furface  and  accelerate 
the  condenfation.  But  that  this  may  be  performed 
with  the  greatefl  expedition,  a  fmall  pipe  H,  open  be- 
low  (but  occafionally  flopped  by  a  plug  valve),  is  infert- 
ed  laterally  into  the  eduaion  pipe  G,  and  then  divides 
into  two  branches ;  one  of  which  reaaies  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  upper  valve  N,  and  the  other  approaches 
as  near  to  the  valve  F. 

xVs  it  is  intended  by  this  conflruaion  to  give  the  pi¬ 
fton  a  ftrong  impulfe  in  both  directions,  it  will  not  be 
2  proper 
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Steam-  proper  to  fufpend  its  rod  by  a.  chain  from  the  great 
Eng:  ne.  ^eam  ;  for  it  mull  not  only  pull  down  that  end  of  the 
beam,  but  alfo  pufh  it  upwards.  It  may  indeed  be 
fufpended  by  double  chains  like  the  piftons  of  the  en¬ 
gines  for  extinguifhidg  tires  ;  and  Mr  W att  has  accor¬ 
dingly  done  fo  in  fome  ot  his  engines.  But  in  his  draw¬ 
ing  from  which  this  figure  is  copied,  he  has  communi¬ 
cated  the  force  of  the  pillon  to  the  beam  by  means  of 
a  toothed  rack  00,  which  engages  or  works  in  the 
toothed  fe&or  Qgjjn  the  end  of  the  beam.  The  rea¬ 
der  will  underftand,  without  any  farther  explanation, 
how  the  impulfe  given  to  the  pillon  in  either  direction 
is  thus  tranfmitted  to  the  beam  without  diminution. 
The  fly  XX,  with  its  pinion  Y,  which  alfo  works  in 
the  toothed  arch  QC^j  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  removed 
for  the  prefent,  and  will  be  confidered  afterwards. 

We  fhall  take  the  prefent  opportunity  of  defcribing 
Mr  Watt’s  method  of  communicating  the  force  of  the 
fleam- engine  to  any  machine  of  the  rotatory  kind. 
VV  reprefents  the  rim  and  arms  of  a  very  large  and 
heavy  metalline  fly.  On  its  axis  is  the  concentric 
toothed  wheel  U.  There  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
great  beam  a  ftrong  and  IlifF  rod  TT,  to  the  lower  end 
of  which  a  toothed  wheel  W  is  firmly  fixed  by  two 
bolts,  fo  that  it  cannot  turn  round.  This  wheel  is  of 
the  fame  fize  and  in  the  fame  vertical  plane  with  the 
wheel  U  ;  and  an  iron  link  or  llrap  (which  cannot  be 
feen  here,  becaufe  it  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  two 
wheels)  connedls  the  centres  of  the  two  wheels,  fo  that 
the  one  cannot  quit  the  other.  The  engine  being  in 
the  pofition  reprefented  in  the  figure,  fuppofe  the  fly  to 
be  turned  once  round  by  any  external  force  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  darts.  It  is  plain,  that  fince  the  toothed 
wheels  cannot  quit  each  other,  being  kept  together  by 
the  link,  the  inner  half  (that  is,  the  half  next  the  cylin¬ 
der)  of  the  wheel  U  will  work  on  the  inner  half  of  the 
wheel  W,  fo  that  at  the  end  of  the  revolution  of  the 
fly  the  wheel  W  mud  have  got  to  the  top  of  the  wheel 
U,  and  the  outer  end  of  the  beam  mull  be  raifed  to  its 
higheft  pofition.  The  next  revolution  of  the  fly  will 
bring  the  wheel  W  and  the  beam  connedled  with  it  to 
their  firil  pofitions ;  and  thus  every  two  revolutions 
of  the  fly  will  make  a  complete  period  of  the  beam’s  re¬ 
ciprocating  movements.  Now,  inllead  of  fuppofing  the 
fly  to  drive  the  beam,  let  the  beam  drive  the  fly.  The 
motions  mud  be  perfedlly  the  fame,  and  the  afcent  or 
defcent  of  the  pidon  will  produce  one  revolution  of 
the  fly. 

A  fide  view  of  this  apparatus  is  given  in  fig  12. 
marked  by  the  fame  letters  of  reference.  This  fhows 
the  fituation  of  parts  which  were  fore-fhortened  in  fig. 

1 1 .  particularly  the  defcending  branch  C  of  the  deam 
pipe,  and  the  fituation  and  communications  of  the  two 
pumps  K  and  I.  8,  8  is  the  horizontal  part  of  the  deam 
pipe.  9  is  a  part  of  it  whofe  box  is  reprefented  by  the 
dark  circle  of  fig.  11.  D  is  the  box  of  the  deam 
clack,  and  the  little  circle  at  its  corner  reprefents  the 
end  of  the  axis  which  turns  it,  as  will  be  deferibed  af¬ 
terwards.  N  is  the  place  of  the  upper  education  valve. 
A  part  only  of  the  upper  edu£tion-pipe  G  is  reprefent¬ 
ed,  the  red  being  cut  off,  becaufe  it  would  have  covered 
the  defcending  deam  pipe  CC.  When  continued 
down,  it  comes  between  the  eye  and  the  box  E  of  the 
lower  deam  valve,  and  the  box  F  of  the  lower  educ¬ 
tion  valve. 


Let  us  now  trace  the  operation  of  this  machine  Steam* 
through  all  its  deps.  Recurring  to  fig.  1 1.  let  us  fup-  ,  Engine, 
pofe  that  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  BB  is  exhaud-  v  "" 
ed  of  all  dadic  fluids;  that  the  upper  deam  valve  D  and 
the  lower  eduCtion  vdve  F  are  open,  and  that  the  lower 
deam  valve  E  and  upper  eduCtion  valve  N  are  (hut.  It  is 
evident  that  the  pidon  mud  be  prefled  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  and  mud  pull  down  the  end  of  the  work¬ 
ing  beam  by  means  of  the  toothed  rack  OO  and  feClor 
QC^caufing  the  other  end  of  the  beam  to  urge  for¬ 
ward  the  machinery  with  which  it  is  connected.  When 
the  pidon  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the 
valves  D  and  F  are  fliut  by  the  plug  frame,  and  E  and 
N  are  opened.  By  this  lad  j^affage  the  deam  gets  into 
the  edndlion-pipe,  where  it  meets  with  the  injection 
water,  and  is  rapidly  condenfed.  The  deam  from  the 
boiler  enters  at  the  fame  time  by  E,  and  pr effing  on 
the  lower  fide  of  the  pidon,  forces  it  upwards,  and  by 
means  of  the  toothed  rack  00  and  toothed  fe&or  QC^ 
forces  up  that  end  of  the  working  beam,  and  caufes  the 
other  end  to  urge  forward  the  machinery  with  which 
it  is  conne&ed  :  and  in  this  manner  the  operation  of  the 
engine  may  be  continued  for  ever. 

The  inje&ion  water  is  continually  running  into  the 
eduCtion-pipe,  becaufe  condenfation  is  continually  go¬ 
ing  on,  and  therefore  there  is  a  continual  atmofpheric 
predure  to  produce  a  jet**  The  air  which  is  dilengaged 
from  the  water,  or  enters  by  leaks,  is  evacuated  only 
during  the  rife  of  the  pidon  of  the  air-pump  K.  When 
this  is  very  copious,  it  renders  a  very  large  air-pump 
neceffary ;  and  in  fome  fituations  Mr  Watt  has  been 
obliged  to  employ  two  air-pumps,  one  worked  by  each 
arm  of  the  beam.  This  in  every  cafe  expends  a  very 
confiderable  portion  of  the  power,  for  the  air-pump  is 
always  working  againd  the  whole  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere. 

It  is  evident  that  this  form  of  the  engine,  by  main¬ 
taining  an  almod  condant  and  uninterrupted  impui- 
fion,  is  much  fitter  for  driving  any  machinery  of  conti¬ 
nued  motion  than  any  of  the  former  engines,  which 
were  inactive  during  half  of  their  motion..  It  does  not, 
however,  feem  to  have  this  fuperiority  when  employed 
to  draw  water  ;  But  it  is  equally  fitted  for  this  talk. 

Let  the  engine  be  loaded  with  twice  as  much  as  would 
be  proper  for  it  if  a  fingle  broke  engine,  and  let  a  fly 
be  conueCled  with  it.  Then  it  is  plain  that  the  power 
of  the  engine  during  the  rife  of  the  fleam  pidon  will 
be  accumulated  in  the  dy;  and  this,  in  conjunction  with 
the  power  of  the  engine  during  the  defcent  of  the  fleam 
pidon,  will  be  equal  to  the  whole  load  of  water. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fleam  and  eduCtion  valves,  we  faid 
that  they  were  all  puppet  valves.  Mr  Watt  employed 
cocks,  and  alfo  Aiding  valves,  fuch  as  the  regulator  or 
deam- valve  >  he  old  engines.  But  he  found  them 
always  Iofe  their  tightnefs  after  a  fhort  time.  This  is 
not  furprifing,  when  we  confider  that  they  are  always 
perfeClly  dry,  and  almoil  burning  hot.  He  was  therefore 
obliged  to  change  them  all  for  puppet  clacks,  which, 
when  truly  ground  and  nicely  fitted  in  their  motions 
at  firb,  are  not  found  to  go  out  of  order  by  any  length 
of  time.  Other  engineers  now  univerfally  ufe  them  in. 
the  old  form  of  the  deam-engine,  without  the  fame 
reafons,  and  merely  by  fervile  and  ignorant  imitation. 

The  way  in  which  Mr  Watt  opens  and  flints  thefe 
valves  is  as  follows.  Fig.  13.  reprefents  a  clack  with 
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Steam.  5ts  feat  and  box.  Suppofe  it  one  of  the  cdu&ion  valves. 

.  EnSme*  HR  is  part  of  the  pipe  which  introduces  the  (learn,  h>d 
GG  is  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe  which  communicates 
with  the  condenfer.  At  EE  may  be  obferveda  piece 
more  faintly  (haded  than  the  furrounding  parts.  This 
is  the  feat  of  the  valve,  and  is  a  brafs  or  bell -metal  ring 
turned  conical  on  the  outiide,  fo  as  to  fit  exa&ly  into  a 
conical  part  of  the  pipe  GG.  Thefc  two  pieces  are 
fitted  by  grinding;  and  the  cone  being  of  a  long  taper, 
the  ring  hicks  firmly  in  it,  efpecially  after  having  been 
there  for  fome  time  and  united  by  ruft.  The  clack  it- 
felf  is  a  (Irong  brafs  plate  D,  turned  conical  on  the 
-edge,  fo  as  to  fit  the  conical  or  (loping  inner  edge  of 
the  feat.  Thefe  are  very  nicely  ground  on  each  other 
with  emery.  This  conical  joining  is  much  more  obtufe 
than  the  outer  fide  of  the  ring  ;  fo  that  although  the 
joint  is  air-tight,  the  two  pieces  do  not  (lick  ftrongly 
together.  The  clack  has  a  round  tail  D  G,  which  is 
freely  moveable  up  and  down  in  the  hole  of  a  crofs 
piece  FF,  On  the  upper  fide  of  the  valve  is  a  ftrong 
piece  of  metal  DC  firmly  joined  to  it,  one  fide  of 
which  is  formed  into  a  toothed  rack.  A  is  the  fedlion 
of  an  iron  axle  which  turns  in  holes  in  the  oppofite 
fides  of  the  valve-box,  where  it  is  nicely  fitted  by 
grinding,  fo  as  to  be  air-tight.  Collets  of  thick 
leather,  well  foaked  in  melted  tallow  and  rofm,  are 
fcrewed  on  the  outfide  of  thefe  holes  to  prevent  all  in- 
grefs  of  air.  One  end  of  this  axis  projects  a  good  way 
without  the  box,  and  carries  a  fpanner  or  handle,  which 
is  moved  by  the  plug-frame.  To  this  axis  is  fixed  a 
ftrong  piece  of  metal  13,  the  edge  of  which  is  formed 
into  an  arch  of  a  circle  having  the  axis  A  in  its  centre, 
and  is  cut  into  teeth,  which  work  in  the  teeth  of  the 
tack  DC.  K  is  a  cover  which  is  fixed  by  fcrews  to 
the  top  of  the  box  Ji  J  J  H,  and  may  be  taken  off  in 
order  to  get  at  the  valve  when  it  needs  repairs. 

From  this  defcription  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  handle  which  is  on  the  axis-  A,  the  fe&or  B 
mud  lift  up  the  valve  by  means  of  its  toothed  rack  DC, 
till  the  upper  end  of  the  rack  touch  the  knob  or  but¬ 
ton  K.  Turning  the  handle  in  the  oppofite  diredlion 
brings  the  valve  down  again  to  its  feat.  . 

This  valve  is  extremely  tight.  But  in  order  to  open 
it  for  the  paffage  of  the  fteam,  we  muft  exert  a  force 
equal  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere.  This  in  a  large 
engine  is  a  very  great  weight.  A  valve  of  fix  Inches 
diameter  fnftains  a  preffure  not  lefs  than  400  pounds. 
But  this  force  is  quite  momentary,  and  hardly  impedes 
the  motion  of  the  engine  ;  for  the  inftant  the  valve  is  de¬ 
tached  from  its  feat,  although  it  has  not  moved  the 
100th  part  of  an  inch,  the  preffure  is  over.  Even  this 
little  inconvenience  has  been  removed  by  a  delicate 
thought  of  Mr  Watt.  He  has  put  the  fpanner  in  fuch 
a  pofition  when  it  begins  to  raife  the  valve,  that  its  me¬ 
chanical  energy  is  almoft  infinitely  great.  ^  Let  QJl 
(fig,  14.)  be  part  of  the  plug-frame  defcendiug,  and  P 
one  of  its  pins  juft  going  to  lay  hold  of  the  fpanner  N  O 
moveable  round  the  axis  N.  On  the  fame  axis  is  ano¬ 
ther  arm  NM  conr.e&ed  by  a  joint  with  the  leader 
ML,  which  is  conne&ed  alfo  by  a  joint  with  the  fpan- 
ner  L  A  that  is  on  the  axis  A  of  the  fe&or  within  the 
valve-box.  Therefore  when  the  pin  P  pufhes  down 
the  fpanner  'NO,  the  arm  N  M  moves  fidewife  and  pulls 
^down  the  fpanner  A  L  by  means  of  the  conne&ing  rod. 
^Things  are  fo  difpofed,  that  when  the  cock  is  (hut,  LM 
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and  M  N  are  in  one  ftraight  line.  The  intelligent  me* 
shanic  will  perceive  that,  in  this  pofition,  the  force  of 
the  lever  O  N  M  is  infuperable.  It  has  this  further  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  if  any  thing  ftiould  tend  to  force  open  the 
valve,  it  would  be  ineffe£tuafv  for  no  force  exerted  at 
A,  and  tranfmitted  by  the  rod  L  M,  can  poffibly  pufh 
the  joint  M  out  of  its  pofition.  *  Of  fuch  importance  is  it 
to  pra&ical  mechanics,  that  its  profefforsfhouldbeperfon3 
of  penetration  as  well  as  knowledge.  Yet  this  circum- 
ftance  is  unheeded  by  hundreds  who  have  fervilely  copied 
from  Mr  Watt,  as  may  be  feen  in  every  engine  that  i3 
puffed  on  the  public  a3  a  difeovery  and  an  improvement. 

When  thefe  puppet  valves  have  been  introduced  into  the 
common  engine,  we  have  not  feen  one  inftance  where  this 
has  been  attended  to  ;  certainly  becaufe  its  utility  has  not 
been  obferved :  and  there  is  one  fituation  where  it  is  of 
more  confequence  than  in  Mr  Watt’s  engine,  viz.  in  the 
inje&ion-cock.  Here  the  valve  is  drawn  back  into  a  box, 
where  the  water  is  fo  aukwardly  difpofed  round  it  that 
it  can  hardly  get-oht  of  ks  way,  and  where  the  preffure 
even  exceeds  that  of  the  atmofphere.  Indeed  this  par¬ 
ticular  fubftitution  of  the  button-valve  for  the  cock  is 
moft  injudicious. 

We  poftponed  any  account  of  the  office  of  the  fly 
X  X  (fig.  11.),  as  it  is  not  of  ufe  in  an  engine  regulated 
by  the  fly  V  V.  The  fly  X  X  i8  only  for  regulating 
the  reciprocating  motion  of  tfte  beam  when  the  fteam  is 
not  admitted  during  the  whole  defeent  of  the  pifton. 

This  it  evidently  muft  render  more  uniform,  accumula¬ 
ting  a  momentum  equal  to  the  whole  preffure  of  t^full 
fupply  of  fteam,  and  then  (haring  it  with  the  beam 
during  the  reft  of  the  defeent  of  the  pifton.  ^ 

When  a  perfon  properly  (killed  in  mechanics  and  Review  of  J 
chemiftry  reviews  thefe  different  forms  of  Mr  Watt’s  vlr  Watt’! 
fleam-engine,  he  will  eafily  perceive  them  fufceptible  of  improved 
many  intermediate  forms,  in  which  any  one  or  more  ofments# 
the  diftinguifhing  improvements  may  be  employed.  The 
firft  great  improvement  was  the  condenfation  in  a  fepa- 
rate  veffel.  This  increafed  the  original  powers  of  the 
engine,  giving*  to  the  atmofpheric  preffure  and  to  the 
counter  weight  their  full  energy  ;  at  the  fame  time 
the  wafte  of  fteam  is  greatly  diminifhed.  The  next  im¬ 
provement  by  employing  the  preffure  of  the  fteam  in- 
ftead  of  that  of  the  atmofphere,  aimed  only  at  a  flill 
farther  diminution  of  the  wafte ;  but  was  fertile  in  ad¬ 
vantages,  rendering  the  machine  more  manageable,  and 
particularly  enabling  us  at  all  times,  and  without  trou¬ 
ble,  to  fuit  the  power  of  the  engine  to  its  load  of  work, 
however  variable  and  increafing  ;  and  brought  into  view 
a  very  interefting  proportion  in  the  mechanical  theory 
of  the  engine,  viz.  that  the  whole  performance  of  a 
given  quantity  of  fteam  may  be  augmented  by  admitting 
it  into  the  cylinder  only  during  a  part  of  the  pifton’s 
motion.  Mr  Watt  has  varied  the  application  of  this 
propofition  in  a  thoufand  ways  ;  and  there  is  nothing 
about  the  machine  which  gives  more  employment  to  the 
fagacity  and  judgment  of  the  engineer.  The  third 
improvement  of  the  double  impulfe  may  be  confidered 
as  the  finifhing  touch  given  to  the  engine,  and  renders 
it  as  uniform  in  its  a&ion  as  any  water-wheel.  In  the 
engine  in  its  moft  perfedl  form  there  does  not  feem  to 
be  above  one-fourth  of  the  fteam  wafted  by  warming 
the  apparatus ;  fo  that  U  is  not pojfible  to  make  it  one-fourth, 
part  more  powerful  than  it  is  at  prefen t.  The  only 
thing  that  feems  fufceptible  of  confiderable  improvement 
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Is  th«  great  beam.  The  enormous  ftraius  exerted  on 
its  arms  require  a  proportional  ftrength.  This  requires 
a  vaft  mafs  of  matter,  not  lets  indeed  in  an  engine  with 
a  cylinder  of  54  inches  than  three  tons  and  a  half, 
moving  with  the  velocity  of  three  feet  in  a  fecond, 
which  mud  be  communicated  in  about  half  a  fecond. 
ijrength-  This  mafs  mud  be  brought  into  motion  from  a  ftate  of 
cit  ic  great  reft,  mud  again  be  brought  to  reft,  again  into  motion, 
and  again  to  reft,  to  complete  the  period  of  a  ftroke. 
This  confumes  much  power  ;  and  Mr  Watt  has  not  been 
able  to  load  an  engine  with  more  than  1  o  or  it  pounds 
on  the  inch  and  preferye  a  fufficient  quantity  of  motion, 
fo  as  to  make  12  or  15  fix-feet  ftrokes  in  a  fecond. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  lefTen  this  mafs  by 
tiling  a  light  framed  wheel,  or  a  light  frame  of  carpen¬ 
try,  in  place  of  a  folid  beam.  Thefe  have  generally 
been  confl rafted  by  perfons  ignorant  of  the  true  feien- 
tific  principles  of  carpentry,  and  have  fared  according¬ 
ly.  Mr  Watt  has  made  fimilar  attempts  ;  but  found, 
that  although  at  firft  they  were  abundantly  ftrong,  yet 
after  a  (hort  time’s  employment  the  ftraps  and  bolts 
with  which  the  wooden  parts  were  connected  cut  their 
way  into  the  wood,  and  the  framing  grew  loofe  in  the 
joints,  and,  without  giving  any  warning,  went  to  pieces 
in  an  inftant.  A  folid  mafiy  fimplfe  beam,  of  fufficient 
ftrength,  bends,  and  fenfibly  complains  (as  the  carpen¬ 
ters  exprefs  it),  before  it  breaks.  In  all  great  engines, 
therefore,  fuch  only  are  employed,  and  in  fmaller  en¬ 
gines  he  fometimes  ufes  caft-iron  wheels  or  pulleys;  nay, 
he  frequently  ufes  no  beam  or  equivalent  whatever,  but 
employs  the  fteam  piilon-rod  to  drive  the  machinery  to 
which  the  engine  is  applied. 

We  prefume  that  our  thinking  readers  will  not  be 
difpleafed  with  this  rational  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of 
this  engine  in  the  hands  of  its  ingenious  and  worthy  in¬ 
ventor.  We  owe  it  to  the  communications  of  a  friend, 
well  acquainted  with  him,  and  able  to  judge  of  his 
merits.  The  public  fee  him  always  afi’oeiated  with  the 
no  lefs  celebrated  mechanic  and  philofopher  Mr  Boulton 
of  Soho  near  Birmingham  (fee  Soho).  They  have  {ha¬ 
red  the  royal  patent  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  al- 
75  liance  is  equally  honourable  to  both, 
leir^ro  The  ^vantages  derived  from  the  patent-right  fhow 
fanTde-  both  the  fuperiority  of  the  engine  and  the  liberal  minds 
ed  in  e-  of  the  proprietors.  They  ere£l  the  engines  at  the  ex- 
ding  en-  pence  of  the  employers,  or  give  working  drafts  of  all 
leS<  the  parts,  with  inftructions,  by  which  any  relldent  en¬ 
gineer  may  execute  the  work.  The  employers  feledl 
the  beft  engine  of  the  ordinary  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
compare  the  quantities  of  fuel  expended  by  each,  and 
pay  to  MefTrs  Watt  and  Boulton  one-third  of  the  an¬ 
nual  favings  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  By  this  the 
patentees  are  excited  to  do  their  utmofl  to  make  the 
engine  perfeft;  and  the  employer  pays  in  proportion  to 
the  advantage  he  derives  from  it. 

It  may  not  be  here  improper  to  ftate  the  adlual  per¬ 
formance  of  fome  of  thefe  engines,  as  they  have  been 
ascertained  by  experiment. 

An  engine  having  a  cylinder  of  3 1  inches  in  diame- 
Worre^nce1""  ter,  and  making  1  7  double  ftrokes  per  minute,  performs 
U  fome  of  w9rk  of  forty  horfes  working  night  and  day  (for 
fhefe  cn-  which  three  relays  or  120  horfes  mult  be  kept),  and 
burns  1  r,ooo  pounds  of  Staffordfhire  coaler  day.  A 
cylinder  of  19  inches,  making  25  ftrokes  of  4  feet  each 
per  minute,  performs  the  work  of  12  horfes  working 
Vol.  XVII.  Part  II. 
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conftautly,  and  burns  3700  pounds  of  coals  per  day. 

A  cylinder  of  24  inches,  making  22  ftrokes  of  5  feet, 
burns  5500  pounds  of  coals,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
conftant  work  of  20  horfes.  And  the  patentees  think 
themfclves  authorized  by  experience  to  fay  in  general, 
that  thefe  engines  will  raife  more  than  20,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  24  feet  high  for  every  hundred  weight  of 
good  pit- coal  confumed  by  them. 

In  confequence  of  the  great  fuperiority  of  Mr  Watt’s . 
engines,  both  with  refped.  to  economy  and  manageable- 
nefs,  they  have  become  of  molt  extenfive  ufe  ;  and  in 
every  demand  of  manufacture  on  a  great  fcale  they  of¬ 
fer  us  an  indefatigable  fervant,  whofe  ftrength  has  no 
bounds.  The  greateft  mechanical  project  that  ever  en-  propofed 
gaged  the  attention  of  man  was  on  the  point  of  being  to  drain  the 
executed  by  this  machine.  The  States  of  Holland  were  Haerleui 
treating  with  MefTrs  Watt  and  Boulton  for  draining  the  the 
Haerlem  Meer,  and  even  reducing  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  engine, 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that  it  will  be  accomplished  when¬ 
ever  that  unhappy  nation  has  fufficiently  felt  the  diffe¬ 
rence  between  liberty  and  democratic  tyranny.  Indeed 
fuch  unlimited  powers  are  afforded  by  thisengine,  that  the 
engineer  now  thinks  that  no  talk  can  be  propofed  to  him 
which  he  cannot  execute  with  profit  to  his  employer. 

No  wonder  then  that  all  daftes  of  engineers  have  The  at- 
turned  much  of  their  attention  to  this  engine;  and  ice- temrts 
ing  that  it  has  done/o  much,  that  they  try  to  make  it^vir  \Vait*s 
do  ft  ill  more.  Numberlefs  attempts  have  been  made  to  engine  in 
improve  Mr  Watt’s  engine  ;  and  it  would  occupy  a  vo-  general  ©f 
lume  to  give  an  account  of  them,  whilft  that  account lutle  ac^ 
would  do  no  more  than  indulge  curiofity.  Our  engi-vanU^C* 
neers  by  profeffion  are  in  general  miferably  deficient  in 
that  accurate  knowledge  of  mechanics  and  of  chemiftry 
which  is  neceffary  for  underftanding  this  machine;  and 
we  have  not  heard  of  one  in  this  kingdom  who  can  be 
put  on  a  par  with  the  prefent  patentees  in  this  refpedf. 

Moil  of  the  attempts  of  engineers  have  been  made  with 
the  humbler  view  of  availing  tliemfelves  of  Mr  Watt’s 
difeoveries,  fo  as  to  conftrudt  a  fleam-engine  fuperior  to 
Newcomen’s,  and  yet  of  a  form  fufficiently  different 
from  Watt’s  to  keep  it  without  the  reach  of  his  patent. 

This  they  have  in  general  accomplifhed  by  performing 
the  condenfation  in  a  place  which,  with  a  little  fir  etch 
of  fancy,  not  unfrequent  in  a  court  of  law,  may  be  called 
part  of  the  cylinder .  79 

The  fuccefs  of  moft  of  thefe  attempts  has  interfered  the 
fo  little  with  the  intereil  of  the  patentees,  that  they  theft 
have  not  hindered  the  credlion  of  many  engines  which  not  injured 
the  law  would  have  deemed  encroachments.  We  think  the  other- 
it  our  duty  to  give  our  opinion  on  this  fubjedl  without 
referve.  Thefe  are  moft  expenfive  undertakings,  and 
few  employers  are  able  to  judge  accurately  of  the  me¬ 
rits  of  a  projedl  prefented  to  them  by  an  ingenious  ar- 
tift.  They  may  fee  the  practicability  of  the  fclieme,  by 
having  a  general  notion  of  the  expanfion  and  condenfa¬ 
tion  of  fleam,  and  they  may  be  milled  by  the  ingenuity 
apparent  in  the  conftru&ion.  The  engineer  himfelf  is 
frequently  the  dupe  of  his  own  ingenuity;  and  it  is  not 
always  difhonefty,  but  frequently  ignorance,  which 
makes  him  prefer  his  own  invention  or  (as  he  thinks  it) 
improvement.  It  is  a  moft  delicate  engine,  and  requires 
much  knowledge  to  fee  what  does  and  what  does  not 
improve  its  performance.  We  have  gone  into  the  pre¬ 
ceding  minute  inveftigation  of  Mr  Watt’s  progrefs  with 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  making  our  readers  fully  mafters 
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Steam,  of  its  principles,  and  have  more  than  once  pointed  out 
.  Enginc-  ,  the  real  improvements,  that  they  may  be  firmly  fixed 
*  and  always  ready  in  the  mind.  By  having  recourfe  to 
them,  the  reader  may  pronounce  with  confidence  on  the 
merits  of  any  new  conftru&ion,  and  will  not  be  decei- 
So  ved  by  the  puffs  of  an  ignorant  or  difhonefl  engineer. 
Exception  We  muft  except  from  this  general  criticifm  a  con- 
of  vir°Ur  ^ru^on  by  Mr  Jonathan  Hornblower  near  Briftol,  on 
HombJow-  account  of  its  fingularity,  and  the  ingenuity  and  real 
civ  llcill  which  appears  in  fome  particulars  of  its  conftruc- 

tion.  The  following  fhort  defcription  will  fufficiently 
explain  its  principle,  and  enable  our  readers  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  merit. 

Plate  A  and  B  (fig.  1 5.)  reprefent  two  cylinders,  of  which 
cccclxxx.  Is  the  largefl.  A  pifton  moves  in  each,  having  their 
jv  f-8.1  •  rods  C  and  D  moving  through  collars  at  E  and  F. 
cf  his  Thefe  cylinders  may  be  fupplied  with  fleam  from  the 
fteam-en-  boiler  by  means  of  the  fquare  pipe  G,  which  has  a  flanch 
gii*e.  t0  conne£l  it  with  the  reft  of  the  fleam  pipe.  This 
fquare  part  is  reprefented  as  branching  off  to  both  cy¬ 
linders.  c  and  d  are  two  cocks,  which  have  handles 
and  tumbler^  as  ufual,  worked  by  the  plug-beam  W. 
On  the  fore-fide  (that  is,  the  fide  next  the  eye)  of  the 
cylinders  is  reprefented  another  communicating  pipe, 
whofe  fe6lion  is  alfo  fquare  or  rectangular,  having  alfo 
two  cocks  b.  The  pipe  Y,  immediately  under  the 
cock  b,  eftablifhes  a  communication  between  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  fmall  cylinder  B,  by  opening 
the  cock  b .  There  is  a  fimilar  pipe  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  cylinder  A,  immediately  under  the  cock  d. 
When  the  cocks  c  and  a  arc  open,  and  the  cocks  h  and 
d  are^fhut,  the  fleam  from  the  boiler  has  free  admiffion 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  B,  and  the  fleam 
from  the  lower  part  of  B  has  free  admiffion  into  the 
upper  part  of  A  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  each  cylinder 
has  no  communication  with  its  lower  part. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  great  cylinder  proceeds  the 
edu£lion-pipe  K,  having  a  valve  at  its  opening  into  the 
cylinder,  which  bends  downwards,  and  is  conne&ed  with 
the  conical  condenfer  L(c).  The  condenfer  is  fixed 
on  a  hollow  box  M,  on  which  fland  the  pumps  N  and 
O  for  extra&ing  the  air  and  water ;  which  laft  runs 
along  the  trough  T  into  a  ciflern  U,  from  which  it  is 
raifed  by  the  pump  V  for  recruiting  the  boiler,  being 
already  nearly  boiling  hot.  Immediately  under  the 
condenfer  there  is  a  fpigot  valve  at  S,  over  which  is  a 
fmall  jet  pipe,  reaching  to  the  bend  of  the  edu6lion- 
pipe.  The  whole  of  the  condenfing  apparatus  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  ciflern  R  of  cold  water.  A  fmall  pipe  P 
jeomes  from  the  fide  of  the  condenfer,  and  terminates  on 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  T,  and  is  there  covered  with 
a  valve  Q^,  which  is  kept  tight  by  the  water  that  is  al¬ 
ways  running  over  i u  Laflly,  the  pump-rods  X  caufe 
the  outer  end  of  the  beam  to  preponderate,  fo  that  the 
quiefeent  pofition  of  the  beam  is  that  reprefented  in  the 
figure,  the  piftons  being  at  the  top  of  the  cylinders. 

Suppofe  all  the  cocks  open,  and  fleam  coming  in 
copioufiy  from  the  boiler,  and  no  condenfation  goingon 
in  L  ;  the  Ream,  muft  dwve  out  all  the  air,  and  at  laft 
follow  it  through  the  valve  Now  fhut  the  valves  b 
and  d ,  and  open  the  valve  S  of  the  condenfer.  The 


condenfation  will  immediately  commence.  There  is 
now  no  preffinre  on  the  under  fide  of  the  pifton  of  A, 
and  it  immediately  defeends.  The  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  part  of  B  and  the  upper  part  of  A 
being  open,  the  fleam  will  go  from  B  into  the  fpace 
left  by  the  pifton  of  A*  It  muft  therefore  expand, 
and  its  elafticity  muft  diminifh,  and  will  no  longer  ba¬ 
lance  the  preffinre  of  the  fleam  above  the  pifton  of  B. 
This  pifton  therefore,  if  not  with -held  by  the  beam, 
would  defeend  till  it  is  in  equilibrio,  having  fleam  of 
equal  denlity  above  and  below  it.  But  it  cannot  de¬ 
feend  fo  far  ;  for  the  cylinder  A  is  wider  than  B,  and 
the  arm  of  the  beam  at  which  its  pifton  hangs  is  longer 
than  the  arm  which  fupports  the  pifton  of  B:  therefore 
when  the  pifton  of  B  has  defeended  as  far  as  the  beam 
will  permit  it,  the  fleam  between  the  two  p’flons  occu¬ 
pies  a  larger  fpace  than  it  did  when  both  piftons  were 
at  the  tops  of  their  cylinders.  Its  denfity,  therefore, 
and  its  elafticity,  diminiih  as  its  bulk  increafes.  It  is 
therefore  not  a  balance  ;  for  the  fleam  on  the  upper  fide 
of  B,  and  the  pifton  B,  pulls  at  the  beam  with  all  the 
difference  of  thefe  preffiures.  The  flighteft  view  of  the 
fubjedl  muft  fhow  the  leader,  that  as  the  piftons  de¬ 
feend,  the  fleam  that  is  between  them  will  grow  conti¬ 
nually  rarer  and  lefs  elaflic,  and  that  both  piftons  will 
pull  the  beam  downwards. 

Suppofe  now  that  each  has  reached  the  bottom  of  its 
cylinder.  Shut  the  cock  a  and  the  edudlion  cock  at 
the  bottom  of  A,  and  open  the  cocks  b  and  d .  The 
communication  being  now  eftablifhed  between  the  tipper 
and  lower  part  of  each  cylinder,  nothing  hinders  the 
counter  weight  from  raifmg  the  piftons  to  the  top.  Let 
them  arrive  there.  The  cylinder  B  is  at  this  time  fill¬ 
ed  with  fleam  of  the  ordinary  denfity,  and  the  cylin¬ 
der  A  with  an  equal  abfolute  quantity  of  fleam,  but 
expanded  into  a  larger  fpace. 

Shut  the  cocks  b  and  d ,  and  open  the  cock  a,  and 
the  edu£lion  cock  at  the  bottom  of  A  ;  the  conden¬ 
sation  will  again  operate,  and  the  piftons  defeend.  And 
thus  the  operation  may  be  repeated  as  long  as  fleam  is 
fupplied ;  and  one  full  of  the  cylinder  B  of  ordinary 
fleam  is  expended  during  each  working  ftroke. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  power  of  this  engine.  It  is 
evident,  that-when  both  piftons  are  at  the  top  of  their 
refpetlive  cylinders,  the  adlive  preffinre  (that  is,  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  preffure  on  its  two  fides)  oh  the  pifton 
of  B  is  nothing,  while  that  on  the  pifton  of  A  is  equal 
to  the  full  preffiure  of  the  atmofphere  on  its  area.  This, 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  arm  by  which  it  is  fup- 
ported,  gives  its  mechanical  energy.  As  the  piftons 
defeend,  the  preffure  on  the  pifton  of  B  increafes,  while 
that  on  the  pifton  of  A  diminifhes.  When  both  are  at 
the  bottom,  the  preffure  on  the  pifton  of  B  is  at  its 
maximum,  and  that  on  the  pifton  of  A  at  its  mini* 
mum. 

Mr  Hornblower  faw  that  this  muft  be  a  beneficial- 
employment  of  fleam,  and  preferable  to  the  practice  of 
condenfing  it  while  its  full  elafticity  remained  ;  but  he 
has  not  confidered  it  with  the  attention  neceffary  for  af- 
certaining  the  advantage  with  precifion. 

Let  a  and  b  reprefent  the  areas  of  the  piftons  of  A 

and 
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(c)  This,  however,  was  flopped  by  Watt’s  patent y  and  the  condenfation  muft  be  performed  as  in  Newcomen^ 
engine,  or  at  leaft  in  the  cylinder  A. 
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and  B,  and  let  «  and  $  be  the  lengths  of  the  arms  by 
which  they  are  fupported.  It  is  evident,  that  when 
both  piftons  have  arrived  at  the  bottoms  of  their  cylin¬ 
ders,  the  capacities  of  the  cylinders  are  as  a  a  and  bp. 
X<et  this  be  the  ratio  of  tn  to  I.  Let  g  h  i  h  (fig*  16.) 
and  lm  n  o  be  two  cylinders  of  equal  length,  communi¬ 
cating  with  each  other,  and  fitted  with  a  piflon-rod  p  ny 
on  which  dre  fixed  two  piftons  a  a  and  b  b,  whofe  areas 
are  as  m  and  i.  Let  the  diftance  between  the  piftons 
be  precifely  equal  to  the  height  of  each  cylinder,  which 
height  we  lhall  call  h.  Let  *  be  the  fpace  gb  or  ba9 
through  which  the  piftons  have  defended.  Let  the 
upper  cylinder  communicate  with  the  boiler,  and  the 
lower  cylinder  with  the  condenfer  or  vacuum  V. 

Any  perfon  in  the  leaft  converfant  in  mechanics  and 
pneumatics  will  clearly  fee  that  the  ftrain  or  prefture 
on  the  pifton  rod  pq  is  precifely  the  fame  with  the  uni¬ 
ted  energies  of  the  two  pifton  rods  of  Mr  Hornblower's 
engine,  by  which  they  tend  to  turn  the  working  beam 
round  its  axis. 

7he  bafe  of  the  upper  cylinder  being  i,  and  its  height 
A  its  capacity  or  bulk  is  i  h  or  h;  and  this  exprefTes 
the  natural  bulk  of  the  lleam  which  formerly  filled  it, 
and  is  now  expanded  into  the  fpace  bhtaamib.  The 
part  bhib  is  plainly  =  b—x,  and  the  part  l  a  am  is 
=  m  *•  The  whole  fpace  therefore  is  m  x  +  b _ x, 

~  b  -}■  m  x  —  x,  or  h  m  —  i  k.  Therefore  the  den_ 
fity  of  the  fleam  between  the  piftons  is 


r 
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accumulated  prelfures,  that  we  may  compare  it  with  the  S^eam* 
conltant  preffure  on  a  fingle  pifton.  Engine. 

We  may  do  this  by  confidering  the  momentary  pref-' 

furep-f-  — ^  ,  as  equal  to  the  ordinate  GF, 


m — i 


+  * 


HA  or  Mr,  of  a  curve  Fb  c  (fig.  to.),  which  has  for 
its  axis  the  line  GM  equal  to  b  the  height  of  our  cy¬ 
linder.  Call  this  ordinate  y.  We  have  v  =  i>4~ 
ph  .  pb  J 

~b  >  andy— p-  —h - 


pb 


m — i 


+* 


Now  it  is  plain  that 


■  +  * 


is  the  ordinate  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola. 


T  ,  ,  -  IX 

Letp  be  the  downward  prefture  of  the  ftcam  from 
the  boiler  on  the  upper  pifton  b  b .  This  pifton  is  alfo 

prefted  up  with  a  force  =  p  ~  ■=£===-  by  the  fteam 

between  the  piftons.  It  is  therefore,  on  the  whole, 

prefted  downward  with  a  force  zs:  p  ^  i _ _  _ _ ^  - 

The  lower  pifton  a  o9  having  a  vacuum  below  it,  is  p ref- 

fed  downwards  with  a  force  =: p - *===—,  There- 

h  +  m  —  j*’ 

ioi  e  the  whole  preffure  on  the  pifton  rod  downwards  is 
/  mh  _ \  / 

'  h  m — l  x  h  -j-  m  —  lx*  ^  \  1  + 


Si 


*  —  I  h 


tn  —  i  tj  v 
h  •  m  —  i  x)9  ^ 


p  h  m  —  i 

- =P+~ 


p  h 


h  m  —  ix  r  _ 


+  * 


This  then  is  the  momentary  preffiire  on  the  pifton 
tod  correfponding  to  its  defcent  a:  from  its  higheft  pofi- 
•tion.  When  the  piftons  are  in  their  higheft  pofition, 
this  prefture  is  equal  to  m p.  When  they  are  in  their 

loweft  pofition,  it  is  zzz  p - .  Here  therefore  is  an 

tn 

accdlion  of  power.  In  the  beginning  the  prefture  is 
greater  than  on  a  fingle  pifton  in  the  proportion  of  m  to 
l  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  ftroke,  where  the  prefture  is 
weakeft,  it  is  ftill  much  greater  than  the  preffure  on  a 
fingle  pifton*  Thus,  if  m  be  4,  the  prefture  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  ftroke  is  4 p9  and  at  the  end  it  is  2^,  al- 

,  4r 

niofl  double,  and  in  all  intermediate  pofitions  it  is  great- 
cr.  It  is  worth  while  to  obtain  the  fum  total  of  all  the 


°f  wh;ch b  is  the  power  or  re&angle  of  the  ordinate 
and  ablcifs^and  of  which  the  abfeifs  reckoned  from  the 

centre  is  - _ -  -f  *.  Therefore  make  GE  =  p,  and 

draw  DEA  parallel  to  MG,  and  make  F  A  —  GMt 

h  _  m~l 

— m_T  The  curve  F  3  r  is  an  equilateral  hyperbola, 

having  A  for  its  centre  and  AD  for  its  aflymptote. 

Draw  the  other  aflymptote  AB,  and  its  ordinate  FB. 

Since  the  power  of  the  hyperbola  is  p  h,  —  GEDM 
(for  GE  =  p,  and  GM  =  b)  ;  and  fince  all  the  inferi. 
bed  re  diangles,  fuch  as  AEFB,  are  equal  to  pb,  it  fol- 

IOWS  Aa^AEFB  fs  et?nal  to  GEDM,  and  that  the 
area  ABFrDA  is  equal  to  the  area  GFcMG,  which 
expreffes  the  accumulated  preffure  in  Hornblower’s  en- 
gine. 

We  can  now  compute  the  accumulated  preffure  very 
eafily.  It  is  evidently  =  p  h  X  ( r  +  L.—^  j 

The  intelligent  reader  cannot  but  obferve  tliat  this  is  ™.e*  n 
precifely  the  fame  with  the  accumulated  preffure  of  ameUted 
quantity  of  (learn  admrtted  in  the  beginning,  and  flop- preffure 
ped  tn  Mr  Watt’s  method,  when  the  pifton  has  defcen-rh<-  ,ame  - 
ded  through  the  mth  part  of  the  cylinder.  In  con-^rth,t 
fide  ring  Mr  Hornblower’s  engine,  the  thing  wa,  pre-Wa«’8en. 
fented  m  fo  different  a  form  that  we  did  not  perceived- 
the  analogy  at  firft,  and  we  were  furprifed  at  the  refult. 

We  could  not  help  even  regretting  it,  becaufe  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  new  principle  and  an  improvement  s 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that  it  appeared  fo  to  the  in- 
genious  author  ;  for  we  have  had  fuch  proofs  of  his 
liberality  of  mind  as  permit  us  not  to  fuppofe  that  he 
faw  it  from  the  beginning,  and  availed  himfelf  of  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  the  analogy.  And  as  the  thing 
may  miflead  others  tn  the  lame  way,  we  have  done  a 
fervice  to  the  public  by  ffiowing  that  this  engine,  fo 
coftly  and  fo  difficult  in  its  conftru&ion,  is  no  way  fu- 
penor  in  power  to  Mr  Watt’s  fimple  method  of  flop, 
ping  the  fteam.  It  is  even  inferior,  becaufe  there  muil 
be  a  condenlatian  in  the  communicating  paffages.  We 
may  add,  that  if  the  condenfation  is  performed  in  the 
cylinder  A,  which  it  muil  be  nnlefs  with  the  permif- 
fion  of  Watt  and  Boulton,  the  engine  cannot  be  much 
Jupenor  to  a  common  engine;  for  much  of  the  fleam 
from  below  B  will  be  condenfed  between  the  piftons  by 
the  coldnefs  of  the  cylinder  A;  and  this  diminifhes  the 
5  F  2  down. 
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downward  preffure  on  A  more  than  it  increafes  the 
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downward  preffure  on  B.  We  learn  however  that,  by 
confining  the  condenfation  to  a  (mail  part  of  the  cylinder 
A,  Mr  Ilornblower  has  erected  engines  clear  of  Mr 
Watt’s  patent,  which  are  confiderably  fuperior  to  New¬ 
comen’s  :  fo  has  Mr  Symington. 

We  faid  that  there  was  much  ingenuity  and  real  fkill 
obfervable  in  many  particulars  of  this  engine.  .The 
engine  1  ^j{p0plt^n  connexion  of  the  cylinders,  and  the 
whole  condenfing  apparatus,  are  contrived  with  peculiar 
neatnefs.  The  cocks  are  very  ingenious ;  they  are 
compofed  of  two  flat  circular  plates  ground  very  true 
to  each  ether,  and  one  of  them  turns  round  on  a  pin 
through  their  centres  ;  each  is  pierced  with  three  iec- 
toral  apertures,  exa&ly  correfponding  with  each  other, 
and  occupying  a  little  lefs  than  one  half  of  their  (ur- 
faces.  By  turning  the  moveable  plate  fo  that  the  aper¬ 
tures  coincide,  a  large  paffage  is  opened  for  the  fleam  ; 
and  by  turning  it  fo  that  the  folid  of  the  one  covers  the 
aperture  of  the  ether,  the  cock  is  fhut.  Such  regula¬ 
tors  are  now  very  common  in  the  call  iron  ftovea  for 
warming  rooms. 

Mr  Hornblower’s  contrivance  for  making  the  collars 
for  the  pillon  rods  air-tight  is  alfo  uncommonly  inge¬ 
nious.  This  collar  is  in  fact  two,  at  a  fmall  diflance 
from  each  other.  A  fmall  pipe,  branching  off  from  the 
main  fteam-pipe,  communicates  with  the  {pace  between 
the  collars.  This  fleam,  being  a  little  ftronger  than 
the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  effe&ually  hinders  the 
air  from  penetrating  by  the  upper  collar;  and  though  a 
little  fleam  ffiould  get  through  the  lower  collar  into 
the  cylinder  A,  it  can  do  no  harm.  We  fee  many  cafes 
in  which  this  pretty  contrivance  may  be  of  fignal  fer- 
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by  the  cold  of  the  vanes,  the  impulfe  is  exceedingly 
feeble,  and  the  expence  of  fleam,  fo  as  to  produce  any 
ferviccable  impulfe,  is  enormous.  Mr  Watt,  among 
his  full  fpeculations  on  the  fleam-engine,  made  fome  t,  ¥  b 
attempts  of  this  kind.  One  in  particular  was  uncom-  86 
monly  ingenious.  It  confuted  of  a  drum  turning  air- Wait'i 
tight  within  another,  with  cavities  fo  difpofed  that  there attemPts  * 
was  a  conltant  and  great  preiiure  urging  it  in  one  direc  circular 
tion.  But  no  packing  of  the  common  kind  could  pre-  motion  li¬ 
fer  ve  it  air-tight  with  fufficient  mobility.  He  fucceed- fteam  un~ 
ed  by  immerfing  it  in  mercury,  or  in  an  amalgam  which 
remained  fluid  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  but  the 
continual  trituration  foon  calcined  the  fluid  and  rendered 
it  ufelcfs.  He  then  tried  Parent’s  or  Dr  Barker’s  mill, 
iiiclofmg  the  arms  in  a  metal  drum,  which  was  immer- 
fed  in  cold  water.  The  fleam  rufhed  rapidly  along  the 
pipe  which  was  the  axis,  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  great 
reaction  would  have  been  exerted  at  the  ends  of.  the 
arms  ;  but  it  was  almofl  nothing.  The  reafon  feems 


But  it  is  in  the  framing  of  the  great  working  beam 
that  Mr  Hornblower’s  fcientific  knowledge  is  moil  con- 
fpicuous  ;  and  we  have  no  liefitation  in  affirming  that  it 
is  ftronger  than  a  beam  of  the  common  form,  and  con¬ 
taining  twenty  times  its  quantity  of  timber.  There  is 
hardly  a  part  of  it  expofed  to  a  tranfverfe  drain,  if  we 
except  the  drain  of  the  pump  V  on  the  ftrutt  by  which 
it  is  worked.  Every  piece  is  either  pufhed  or  pulled 
in  the  dire&ion  of  its  length.  We  only  fear  that  the 
bolts  which  conned  the  upper  beam  with  the  two  iron 
bars  under  its  ends  will  work  loofe  in  their  holes,  and 
tear  out  the  wood  which  lies  between  them.  We  would 
propofe  to  fubftitute  an  iron  bar  for  the  whole  of  this 
upper  beam.  This  working  beam  highly  deferves  the 
attention  of  all  carpenters  and  engineers.  We  have 
that  opinion  of  Mr  Hornblovver’s  knowledge  and  talents, 
that  we  are  confident  that  he  will  fee  the  fairnefs  of  our 
examination  of  his  engine,  and  we  truft  to  his  candour 
for  an  excufe  for  our  criticiim. 

The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  fleam-engine  has 
always  been  confide  red  as  a  great  defeat  ;  for  though  it 
be  now  obviated  by  conneding  it  with  a  fly,  yet,,  un- 
lefs  it  is  an  engine  of  double  ftroke,  this  fly  mud  be  an 
enormous  raafs'  of  matter  moving  with  great  velocity. 
Any  accident  happening  to  it  would  produce  dreadful 
effeds  :  A  part  of  the  rim  detaching  itfelf  would  have 
the  force  of  a  bomb,  and  no  building  could  withdand  it. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  a  circular 
motion  at  once  by  the  fteam.  It  has  been  made  to 
blow  on  the  vanes  of  a  wheel  of  various  forms.  But 
the  rarity  of  fteam  is  fuch,  that  even  if  none  is  condenfed 


to  be,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  fteam  was  condenfed 
in  the  cold  arms.  It  was  then  tried  in  a  drum  kept 
boiling-hot  ;  but  the  impulfe  was  now  very  fmall  in 
comparifon  with  the  expence  of  fteam.  This  muft  be 
the  cafe. 

Mr  Watt  has  deferibed  in  his  fpecification  to  the  pa¬ 
tent  offiee  fome  contrivances  for  producing  a  circular 
motion  by  the  immediate  action  of  the  fleam.  Some 
of  thefe  produce  alternate  motions,  and  are  perfectly 
analogous  to  his  double  ftroke  engine.  Others  produce  a 
continued  motion.  But  lie  lias  not  given  fueh  a  de- 
feription  of  his  valves  for  this  pnrpgfe  as  can  enable  an 
engineer  to  conftruft  one  of  them.  From  any  guels 
that  we  can  form,  we  think  the  machine  very  imperfedl ; 
and  we  do  not  find  that  Mr  Watt  has  ever  eredled  a  & 
continuous  circular  engine.  He  has  doubtlefs  found  Still  the 
all  his  attempts  inferior  to  the  reciprocating  engine  with  ^ 15 1 
a  fly.  A  very  crude  fcheme  of  this  kind  may  be  feen  f 
in  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Dublin  rentpri* 
1787.  But  although  our  attempts  have  hitherto cipkstiflj 
failed,  we  hope  that  the  cafe  is  not  yet  defperate :  ^ 

We  fee  different  principles  which  have  not  yet  been  em-e  *  1 
ployed.  .  » 

We  ffiall  conclude  our  account  of  this  noble  engine  jyirW 
with  obferving,  that  Mr  Watt’s  form  fuggells  the  con-enpi® 
ftrudlion  of  an  excellent  air-pump.  A  large  vcffelS^i 
may  be  made  to  communicate  with  a  boiler  at  one  fide, 
and  with  the  pump -receiver  on  the  other,  and  alio  with  excellent 
a  condenfer.  Suppofe  this  veffel  of  ten  times  the  ca- air-pump 
pacity  of  the  receiver  :  fill  it  with  {team  from  the  boiler, 
and  drive  out  the  air  from  it;  then  open  its  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  receiver  and  the  condenfer.  This  will  rarefy 
the  air  of  the  receiver  10  times.  Repeating  the  opera¬ 
tion  will  rarefy  it  100  times  ;  the  third  operation  will 
rarefy  it  1000  times  ;  the  fourth  10,000  times,,  &c.  All 
tins  may  be  done  in  half  a  minute. 

S -team- Kite  hen*  Ever  fmee  Dr  Papin  contrived  his 
digefter  (about  the  year  1690),  fehemeshave  been  pro- 
poled  for  dreffing  victuals  by  the  fteam  of  boiling  water. 

A  philofophical  club  ufed  to  dine  at  Saltero’s  coffee- 
houfe,  Chellea,  about  30  years  ago,  and  had  their, 
victuals  dreffed  by  hanging  them  in  the  boiler  of  the 
fteam- engine  which  raifes  water  for  the  fupply  of  Pi- 
cadilly  and  its  neighbourhood.  They  were  complete¬ 
ly  dreffed,  and  both  expeditioufly  and  with  high  fla¬ 
vour. 
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A  patent  was  lately  obtained  for  apparatus 
this  purpofe  by  a  tin  man  in  London  ;  we  think  of  the 
name  of  Tate.  They  are  made  on  a  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  plan  by  Gregory,  an  ingenious  tradefman  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  are  coming  into  very  general  ufe. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  philofopher  that  the  fleam 
of  boiling  water  contains  a  prodigious  quantity  of  heat, 
which  it  retains  in  a  latent  flate  ready  to  be  faithfully 
accounted  for,  and  communicated  to  any  colder  body. 
Every  cook  knows  the  great  fealding  power  of  fleam, 
and  is  difpofed  to  think  that  it  is  much  hotter  than 
foiling  water.  This,  however,  is  a  miftake ;  for  it 
will  raife  the  thermometer  no  higher  than  the  water 
from  which  it  comes.  But  we  can  allure  the  cook,  that 
if  lie  make  the  fleam  from  the  fpout  of  a  tea-kettle  pafs 
through  a  great  body  of  cold  water,  it  will  be  conden¬ 
sed  or  changed  into  water;  and  when  one  pound  of  water 
has  in  this  manner  been  boiled  off,  it  wilt  have  heated 
the  mafs  of  cold  water  as  much  as  if  we  had  thrown  into 
it  feven  or  eight  hundred  pounds  of  boiling  hot  water. 

If,  therefore,  a  boiler  be  properly  fitted  up  in  a  fur¬ 
nace,  and  if  the  fleam  of  the  water  boiling  in  it  be  con¬ 
veyed  by  a  pipe  into  a  pan  containing  victuals  to  be 
dreffed,  every  thing  can  be  cooked  that  requires  no 
higher  degree  of  heat  than  that  of  boiling  water  :  And 
this  will  be  done  without  any  rifle  of  fcorching,  or  any 
kihd  of  overheating,  which  frequently  fpoils  our  difhes, 
and  proceeds  from  the  burning  heat  of  air  coming  to 
thofe  parts  of  the  pot  or  pan  which  is  not  filled  with 
liquor,  and  is  covered  only  with  a  film,  which  quickly 
burns  and  taints  the  whole  difh.  Nor  will  the  cook 
be  fcorched  by  the  great  heat  of  the  open  fire  that  is 
neceffary  for  dreffing  at  once  a  number  of  difhes,  nor 
have  his  perfon  and  clothes  foiled  by  the  fmoke  arid 
foot  unavoidable  in  the  cooking  on  an  open  fire.  In¬ 
deed  the  whole  procefs  is  fo  neat,  fo  manageable, 
fo  open  to  infpe&ion,  and  fo  cleanly,  that  it  need  neither 
fatigue  nor  offend  the  delicacy  of  the  nicefl  lady. 

We  had  great  doubts,  when  we  firfl  heard  of  this  as 
a  general  mode  of  cookery,  as  to  its  economy  ;  we  had 
none  as  to  its  efficacy.  We  thought  that  the  fleam, 
and  consequently  the  fuel  expended,  muff  be  vailly  great¬ 
er  than  by  the  immediate  ufe  of  an  open  fire  ;  but  we 
have  feen  a  large  tavern  dinner  expeditioufly  dreffed  in 
this  manner,  feemingly  with  much  lefs  fuel  than  in  the 
common  method.  The  following  fimple  narration  of 
facts  will  fhow  the  fuperiority.  In  a  paper  manufacture 
in  this  neighbourhood,  the  vats  containing  the  pulp 
into  which  the  frames  are  dipped  are  about  fix  feet 
diameter,  arid  contain  above  200  gallons.  This  is 
brought  to  a  proper  heat  by  means  of  a  fmall  cockle 
or  furnace  in  the  middle  of  the  liquor.  This  is  heat¬ 
ed  by  putting  in  about  one  hundred  weight  of  coals 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  continuing  this 
till  four  next  morning,  renewing  the  fuel  as  it  burns 
away.  This  method  was  lately  changed  for  a  fleam 
heater.  A  furnace,  having  a  boiler  of  five  or  fix  feet  dia¬ 
meter  and  three  feet  deep,  is  heated  about  one  o’clock 
in  the  morning  with  two  hundred  weight  of  cbals,  and 
the  v/ater  kept  in  biifk  ebullition.  Pipes  go  off  from 
this  boiler  to  fix  vats,  fome  of  which  are  tit  90  feet  di- 
ftance.  It  is  conveyed  into  a  flat  box  or  veffel  in  the 
tnidfl  of  the  pulp  where  it  condenfes,  imparting  its  heat 
to  the  Tides  of  the  box,  and  thus  heats  the  furrounding 
pulp.  Thefc  fix  vats  are  as  completely  heated  in  three 
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for  hours,  expending  about  three  hundred  weight  of  coals, 
as  they  were  formerly1" in  eight  hours,  expending  near  , 

1 8  hundred  weight  of  coals.  Mr  Gregory,  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  this  fleam-heater,  lias  obtained  (in  company  with 
Mr  Scott  plumber,  Edinburgh)  a  patent  for  the  inven¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  are  perfuaded  that  it  will  come  into  very 
general  ufe  for  many  fimilar  purpofes.  The  dyers, 
hatmakers,  and  many  other  manufacturers,  have  occa- 
fion  for  large  vats  kept  in  a  continual  heat  ;  and  there 
feems  no  way  fo  effectual. 

Indeed  when  we  reflect  ferioufiy  on  the  fubjeCt,  we 
fee  that  this  method  has  immenfe  advantages  confidered 
merely  as  a  mode  of  applying  heat.  The  fleam  may 
be  applied  to  the  veffel  containing  the  victuals  in  every 
part  of  its  furface  :  it  may  even  be  made  to  enter  the 
veffel,  and  apply  itfelf  immediately  to  the  piece  of  meat 
that  is  to  be  dreffed,  and  this  without  any  rilk  of  fcorch¬ 
ing  or  overdoing. — And  it  will  give  out  about  of 
the  heat  which  it  contains,  and  will  do  this  only  if 
it  be  wanted  ;  fo  that  no  heat  whatever  is  walled  ' 
except  what  is  required  for  heating  the  apparatus. 
Experience  fhows  that  this  is  a  mere  trifle  in  com¬ 
panion  of  What  was  fuppofed  neceffary.  But  with, 
an  open  fire  wc  only  apply  the  flame  and  hot  air  to  the 
bottom  and  part  of  the  Tides  of  our  boiling  vefftls  :  and 
this  application  is  hurried  in  the  extreme ;  for  to  make 
a  great  heat,  we  mull  have  a  great  fire,  which  requires 
a  prodigious  and  mod  rapid  current  of  air.  This  air 
touches  our  pans  but  for  a  moment,  imparts  to  them, 
but  a  fmall  portion1  of  its  heat  ;  and,  we  are  perfuaded 
that  three-fourths  of  the  heat  is  carried  up  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  efcapes  in  pure  wade,  while  another  great 
portion  beams  out  into  the  kitchen  to  the  great  an¬ 
noyance  of  the  fcorched  cook.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  a  page  or  two  of  this  work  will  not  be  thrown, 
away  in  the  defeription  of  a  contrivance  by  which  a  fa- 
ving  may  be  made  to  the  entertainer,  and  the  providing 
the  plealures  of  his  table  prove  a  lefs  fatiguing  talk  iu 
this  valuable  corps  of  practical  chemifts- 

Let  A  reprefent  a  kitchen-boiler,  either  properly  fit-  pjate 
ted  up  in  a  furnace,  with  its  proper  fire-place,  afh-pit,  cccclxxij*. 
and  flue,  or  fet  on  a  tripod  on  the  open  fire,  or  built  Ag*  5* 
up  in  the  general  fire  place.  1  he  fleam-pipe  BC  rifes 
from  the  cover  of  this  boiler,  and  then  is  led  away  with 
a  gentle  afeent  in  any  convenient  direction.  C  repre¬ 
sents  the  feCtion  of  this  conducting  ilcam-pipe.  Branch¬ 
es  are  taken  off  from  the  fide  at  proper  diflances.  One 
of  thefe  is  reprefented  at  CDE,  furnifhed  with  a  cock 
D,  and  having  a  taper  nozzle  E,  fitted  by  grinding  in¬ 
to  a  conical  piece  F,  which  communicates  with  an  up¬ 
right  pipe  GH,  which  is  foldered  to  the  fide  of  the 
Hewing  veffel  PQJR.S,  communicating  with  it  by  the 
fhort  pipe  I.  The  veffel  is  fitted  with  a  cover  OT, 
having  a  flaple  handle  V.,  The  piece  of  meat  M  is  laid 
on  a  tin  plate  grate  KL,  pierced  with  holes  like  a  cullen¬ 
der,  and  Handing  on  three  fhort  feet  n  n  n . 

The  fleam  from  the  boiler  comes  in  by  the  pipe  I, 
and  is  condenfed  by  the  meat  and  by  the  Tides  of  the 
veffel,  communicating  to  them  all  its  heat.  What  is 
not  fo  condenfed  efcapes  between  the  veffel  and  its  co* 
ver.  ’  The  condenfed  water  lies  on  the  bottom  of  the 
veffel,  mixed  with  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  gravy  and 
fatty  matter  from  the  victuals.  Frequently,  inflead  of 
a  cover,  another  flew-veffel  with  a  cullender  bottom  is 
fet.  on  this  one,  the  bottom  of  the  one  fitting  the  mouth 

of 
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of  the  other  :  and  if  is  obferved ,  that  when  this  is  done, 
Kircheo.  the  jjfh  -n  tfoe  llncjer  ve(fel  [ s  m0re  expeditioufly  and 
better  dreffed,  and  the  upper  difh  is  more  flowly,  but  as 
completely  Hewed. 

This  defcription  of  one  Hewing  veffel  may  ferve  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  whole  ;  only  we  mull  obfervc,  that 
when  broths,  foups,  and  difhes  with  made  fauces  or  con¬ 
taining  liquids,  are  to  be  dreffed,  they  mull  be  put  in- 
to  a  fmaller  veffel,  which  is  fet  into  the  veffel  PQJIS, 
and  is  fupported  on  three  ffort  feet,  fo  that  there  may 
he  a  fpace  all  round  it  of  about  an  inch  or  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch.  It  is  obferved,  that  difhes  of  this  kind 
are  not  fo  expeditioufly  cooked  as  on  an  open  fire,  but 
as  completely  in  the  end,  only  requiring  to  be  turned 
up  now  and  then  to  mix  the  ingredients;  becaufe  as  the 
liquids  in  the  inner  veffel  can  never  come  into  ebullition, 
unlefs  the  fleam  from  the  boiler  be  made  of  a  danger¬ 
ous  heat,  and  every  thing  be  clofe  confined,  there  can¬ 
not  be  any  of  that  tumbling  motion  that  we  obftrve  in 
a  boiling  pot. 

The  -performance  of  this  apparatus  is  far  beyond  any 
<xpedlation  we  had  formed  of  it.  In  one  which  we  ex¬ 
amined,  fix  pans  were  Hewing  together  by  means  of  a 
boiler  iof  inches  in  diameter,  Handing  on  £  brifk  open 
fire.  It  boiled  very  brifkly,  and  the  Hearn  puffed  fre¬ 
quently  through  the  chinks  between  the  Hew- pans  and 
their  covers.  In  one  of  them  tvas  a  piece  of  meat  con- 
fiderably  above  30  pounds  weight.  This  required  a- 
bove  four  hours  Hewing,  and  was  then  very  thoroughly 
and  equally  cooked  ;  the  outfide  being  no  more  done 
than  the  heart,  and  it  was  near  two  pounds  heavier  than 
when  put  in,  and  greatly  fvvelled.  In  the  mean  time, 
feveral  difhes  had  been  dreffed  in  the  other  pans.  As 
far  as  we  could  judge,  this  cooking  did  not  confume 
one- third  part  of  the  fuel  which  an  open  fire  would 
have  required  for  the  fame  effedl. 

When  we  confider  this  apparatus  with  a  little  more 
Jkuowledge  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  fire  than  falls 
to  the  {hare  of  the  cooks  (we  fpeak  with  deference), 
and  confider  the  very  injudicious  manner  in  which  the 
fleam  is  applied,  we  think  that  it  may  be  improved  fo 
as  to  furpafs  any  thing  that  the  cook  can  have  a  no¬ 
tion  of. 

When  the  Hearn  enters  the  Hew-pan,  it  is  condenfed 
on  the  meat  and  on  the  veffel ;  but  we  do  not  want  it 
to  be  condenfed  on  the  veffel.  And  the  fuiface  of  the 
veffel  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  meat,  and  conti¬ 
nues  much  colder ;  for  the  meat  grows  hot,  and  conti¬ 
nues  fo,  while  the  veffel,  made  of  metal  which  is  a 
very  perfect  condu&or  of  heat,  is  continually  robbed  of 
its  heat  by  the  air  of  the  kitchen,  and  carried  off  by 
it.  It  the  meat  touch  the  fide  of  the  pan  in  any  part, 
no  Heam  can  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  meat,  while 
it  is  continually  imparting  heat  to  the  air  by  the  inter¬ 
medium  of  the  veffel.  Nay,  the  meat  can  hardly  be 
dreffed  unlefs  there  be  a  current  of  Heam  through  it ; 
and  we  think  this  confirmed  by  what  is  obferved  above, 
that  when  another  Hew-pan  is  fet  over  the  firfl,  and  thus 
gives  occafion  to  a  current  of  Jleamv5th rough  its  cullen¬ 
der  bottom  to  be  condenfed  by  its  fides  and  contents, 
the  lower  difh  is  more  expeditioufly  dreffed.  We  ima¬ 
gine,  therefore,  that  not  lefs  than  half  of  the  Heam  is 
waffed  on  the  fides  of  the  different  Hew-pan s.  Our  firH 
attention  is  therefore  .called  to  this  circumftance,  and  we 
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wifh  to  apply  the  fleam  more  economically  and  effec¬ 
tually. 

We  would  therefore  conffrudl  the  Heam-kitcheuin  the 
following  manner  : 

We  would  make  a  wooden  cheff  (which  we  fhall  call 
the  Stew  chest)  ABCD.  This  fhould  be  made  of 
deal,  in  very  narrow  flips,  not  exceeding  an  inch,  that 
it  may  not  fhrink.  This  fhould  be  lined  with  very  thin 
copper,  lead,  or  even  ffrong  tinfoil.  This  will  prevent 
it  from  becoming  a  condudlor  of  heat  by  foaking  with 
Heam.  For  further  fecuiity  it  might  be  fet  in  another 
cheH,  with  a  fpace  of  an  inch  or  two  all  round,  and  this 
fpace  filled  with  a  compofition  of  powdered  charcoal  and 
clay.  1  his  fhould  be  made  by  firil  making  a  mixture 
of  fine  potter's  clay  and  water  about  as  thick  as  poor 
cream  :  then  as  much  powdered  charcoal  mufi  be  beat 
up  with  this  as  can  be  made  to  Hick  together.  When 
this  is  rammed  in  and  dry,  it  may  be  hot  enough  on 
one  fide  to  melt  glafs,  and  will  not  difcolour  white  pa¬ 
per  on  the  oiher. 

This  chefi  muff  have  a  cover  L  M  N  O,  alfo  of 
wood,  having  holes  in  it  to  receive  the  Hew- pans  P,  Qj 
R.  Between  each  pan  is  a  wooden  partition,  covered 
on  both  fides  with  milled  lead  or  tinfoil.  The  whole 
top  muH  be  covered  with  very  fpungy  leather  or  felt, 
and  made  very  fiat.  Each  Hew-pan  muH  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  or  fhoulder  all  round  it,  by  which  it  is  fupported, 
reHing  on  the  felt,  and  lying  fo  true  and  clofe  that  no 
fleam  can  efcape.  Some  of  the  pans  fhould  be  Ample, 
like  the  pan  F,  for  dreffing  broths  and  other  liquid 
difhes.  Others  fhould  be  like  E  and  G,  having  in  the 
bottom  a  pretty  wide  hole  H,  K,  which  has  a  pipe  in 
its  upper  fide,  rifing  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half 
into  the  Hew-pan.  The  meat  is  laid  on  a  cullender 
plate  as  in  the  common  way  ;  only  there  mult  be  no 
holes  in  the  cullender  immediately  above  the  pipe. — 
Thefe  Hew-pans  muH  befitted  with  covers,  or  they  may 
have  others  fitted  to  their  mouths,  for  warming  fauces 
or  other  difhes,  or  Hewing  greens,  and  many  other  fub- 
ordinate  purpofes  for  which  they  may  be  fitted. 

The  main-pipe  from  the  boiler  muH  have  branches, 
(each  furnifhed  with  a  cock),  which  admit  the  Heam 
into  thefe  divifions.  At  its  firil  entry  fome  will  be 
condenfed  on  the  bottom  and  fides ;  but  we  imagine 
that  thefe  will  in  two  minntes  be  heated  fo  as  to  con- 
denfe  no  more,  or  almoH  nothing.  The  Heam  will  alfo 
quickly  condenfe  on  the  Hew-pan,  and  in  half  a  minute 
make  it  boiling  hot,  fo  that  it  will  condenfe  no  more ; 
all  the  reH  will  now  apply  itfelf  to  the  meat  and  to  the 
cover.  It  may  perhaps  be  advifable  to  allow  the  cover 
to  condenfe  fleam,  and  even  to  waHe  it.  This  may  be 
promoted  by  laying  on  it  flannel  loaked  in  water.  Our 
yiew  in  this  is  to  create  a  demand  for  Heam,  and  thus 
produce  a  current  through  the  Hew-pan,  which  will  be 
applied  in  its  paffage  to  the  vidluals.  But  we  are  not 
certain  of  the  neceffity  of  this.  Steam  is  not  like  com¬ 
mon  air  of  the  fame  temperature,  which  would  glide 
along  the  furfaces  of  bodies,  and  impart  to  them  a  fmall 
portion  of  its  heat,  and  efcape  with  the  reH.  To  pro¬ 
duce  this  effedt  there  muft  be  a  current ;  for  air  hot 
enough  to  melt  lead,  will  not  boil  water,  if  it  be  kept 
ffagnanfc  round  the  veffel.  But  lleam  imparts  the  whole 
of  its  latent  heat  to  any  body  colder  than  boiling  water, 
and  goes  no  farther  till  this  body  be  made  boiling  hot. 
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It  Is  a  moll  faithful  carrier  of  heat,  „ 

_  whole  charge  to  any  body  that  can  take  It.  Therefore, 
although  there  were  no  partitions  in  the  ftew-cheft,  and 
the  fteam  were  admitted  at  the  end  next  the  boiler,  if 
the  pan  at  the  farther  end  be  colder  than  the  reft,  it 
will  all  go  thither ;  and  will,  in  fhort,  communicate  to 
every  thing  impartially  according  to  the  demand.  If 
any  perfon  has  not  the  confidence  in  the  fteam  which 
we  exprefs,  he  may  ftill  be  certain  that  there  mull  be  a 
prodigious  faving  of  heat  by  confining  the  whole  in  the 
ftew  cheft  ;  and  lie  may  make  the  pans  with  entire  bot¬ 
toms,  and  admit  the  fteam  into  them  in  the  common 
way,  by  pipes  which  come  through  the  Tides  of  the 
cheft  and  then  go  into  the  pan.  There  will  be  none 
loft  by  condenfation  on  the  Tides  of  the  cheft;  and  the 
pans  will  foon  be  heated  up  to  the  boiling  temperature; 
and  hardly  any  of  their  heat  will  be  wafted,  becaufe  the 
air  in  the  cheft  will  be  ftagnant.  The  chief  reafon  for 
recommending  our  method  is  the  much  greater  eafe  with 
which  the  ftew-pans  can  be  fhifted  and  cleaned.  There 
will  be  little  difference  in  the  performance. 

#  Nay,,  even  the  common  fleam-kitchen  may  be  prodi- 
gioufly  improved  by  merely  wrapping  each  pan  in  three 
or  four  folds  of  coarfe  diy  flannel,  or  making  flannel 
bags  of  three  or  four  folds  fitted  to  their  fhape,  which 
can  be  put  on  or  removed  in  a  minute.  It  will  alfo 
greatly  conduce  to  the  good  performance  to  wrap  the 
main  ileam  pipe  in  the  fame  manner  in  flannel. 

We  faid  that  this  main-pipe  is  conduced  from  the 
boiler  with  a  gentle  afeent.  The  intention  of  this  is, 
that  the  water  produced  by  the  unavoidable  condenfa¬ 
tion  of  the  fteam  may  run  back  into  the  boiler.  But 
the  rapid,  motion  of  the  fteam.  generally  fweeps  it  up 
hill,  and  it  runs  into  the  branch-pipes  and  defeends  into 
the  flew-pans.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  give 
the  main-pipe  a  declivity  the  other  way,  and  allow*  all 
the  water  to  coiled!  in  a  hot  well  at  the  farther  end,  by 
means  of  a  descending  pipe,  having  a  loaded  valve  at 
the  end.  This  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  be  clofe  by 
the  fire,  where  it  would  be  fo  warm  that  it  would  not 
check  the  boiling  if  again  poured  into  the  boiler.  But 
the  utmoft  attention  mud  be  paid  to  cleanlinefs  in  the 
whole  of  this  paffage,  becaufe  this  water  is  boiled  again, 
and.  its  fteam  paffes  through  the  heart  of  every  difh . 
This  circumftance  forbids  us  to  return  into  the  boiler 
what  is  con  den  fed  in  the  ftew-pans.  This  would  mix 
the  taftes  and  flavours  of  every  difh,  and  be  very  difa- 
greeable.  All  this  muft  remain  in  the  bottom  of  each 
ftew-pan  ;  for  which  reafon  we  put  in  the  pipe  rifing 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom.  It  might  indeed  be 
allowed  to  fall  down  into  the  ftew-cheft,  and  to  be  col- 
le&ed  in  a  common  receptacle,  while  the  fat  would  float 
at  top,  and  the  clear  gravy  be  obtained  below,  perhaps 
flit  for  many  fauces. 

The  completed  method  for  getting  rid  of  this  con- 
denfed  fteam  would  be  to  have  a  fmall  pipe  running 
along  the  under  fide  of  the  main  conductor,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  it  at  different  places,  in  a  manner  fimi- 
Jar  to  the  air  difeharger  on  the  mains  of  water-pipes. 

In  the  paper  manufadture- mentioned  above,  each  fleam- 
box  has  a  pipe  in  its  bottom,  with  a  float- cock,  by 
which  the  water  isdifeharged ;  and  the  main  pipe  being 
of  great  diameter,  and  laid  with  a  proper  acclivity,  the 
water  runs  back  into  the  boiler. 

But  thefe  precautions  are  of  little  moment  in  a  ft  earn* 
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and  will  deliver  its  kitchen  even  /or  a  great  table ;  and  for  the  general  ufe 
of  private  families,  would  hurt  the  apparatus,  by  ma¬ 
king  it  complex  and  of  nice  management.  For  a  fmall 
family,  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  fet  on  a  table  four 
feet  long  and  two  broad,  which  may  be  placed  on  call¬ 
ers,  fo  as  to  be  wheeled  out  of  the  way  when  not  in 
ufe.  If  the  main  condu&or  be  made  of  wood,  or  pro¬ 
perly  cafed  in  flannel,  it  will  condenfe  fo  little  fteam 
that  the.cooking  table  may  ftand  in  theremoteft  corner 
of  the  kitchen  without  fcnfibly  impairing  its  perform¬ 
ance  ;  and  if  the  boiler  be  properly  fet  up  in  a  fmall 
fuinace,  and  the  flue  made  fo  that  the  flame  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  great  part  of  its  fnrface,  we  are  perfuaded 
that  three -fourths  of  the  fuel  ufed  in  common  cookery 
will  be  faved.  Its  only  inconvenience  Teems  to  be  the 
indifpenfable  neceffity  of  the  molt  anxious  cleanlinefs  in 
the  whole  apparatus.  The  raoft  trifling  negled  in  this 
will  deftroy  a  whole  dinner. 

We  had  almoft  forgotten  to  obferve,^  that  the 
boiler  mull  be  furniihed  with  a  funnel  for  fupplyW 
it  with  water.  This  fhould  pafs  through  the  too,  aud¬ 
its  pipe  reach  near  to  the  bottom.  It  will  be  proper 
to  have  a  cock  on  this  funnel.  There  fhould  alfo  be 
another  pipe  in  the  top  of  the  boiler,  having  a  valve  on 
the  top.  If  this  be  loaded  with  a  pound  on  every 
lquare  inch,  and  the  fire  fo  regulated  that  fteam  may 
be  obferved  to  puff  fometimes  from  this  valve,  we  may 
be  certain  that  it  is  palling  through  our  difhes  with  luf- 
ficient  rapidity  ;  and  if  we  flint  the  cock  on  the  funnel 
and  load  the  valve  a  little  more,  we  (hall  caufe  the  fleam 
to  blow  at  the  covers  of  the  ftew-pans.  If  one  of  thefe 
be  made  very  tight,  and  have  a  hole  alfo  Wfhed  with 
a  loaded  valve,  this  pan  becomes  a  digelter,  and  will 
diflblve  bones,  and  do  many  things  which  are  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  the  ordinary  cookery. 

Si  quid  novjfti  re Elius  ijlhy 
Candidus  imperti  y — -Ji  nony  his  utere  no /iris* 

S  TEA  FIl  ES  or  Soap-earthy  a  genus  of  the  mag- 
fian  order  of  earths.  Of  this  th m  ^ 
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neflan  order  of  earths.  Of  this  genus  there  are  feverai 
fpecies,  for  which  fee  Mineralogy-  According  to 
the  analyfis  of  Bergman,  i  oo  parts  of  fteatites  contain  80 
of  filex,  17  of  mild  magnefia,  2  of  argillaceous  earth, 
and  nearly  1  of  iron  in  a  femioxidated  ftate. 

This  fubftance  may  be  formed  into  a  pafte  with  water, 
fnfnciently  du/tile  to  be  worked  on  the  potter’s  wheel  * 
and  fey  expofure  to  a  great  heat  it  is  hardened  fo  as  to 
ftiike  fire  with  fteel.  It  has  alfo  the  property  of  Ful~ 
tin's  Earth  in  deanfing  cloths  from  greafe  :  but  it  does 
not  diffufe  in  water  fo  well  as  clays  do and  when  di- 
gefted  with  vitriolic  acid,  it  does  not  form  alum,  as  clays 
do,  but  a  fait  fimilar  to  Epfom  fait.  From  its  foftnefs 
and  duftility  it  may  be  eafily  formed  into  pots  for  the 

0™  \ ft  haS  Sot  the  nan,e  of  Claris. 

oiEA  rOMA,akindof  eneyfted  tumor,  confiding 
of  a  matter  like  fuet  or  lard,  foft,  without  pain,  and 
without  difcolonring  the  (kin. 

STEEL,  iron  united  with,  carbone.  See  Iron. 

Steel  has  properties  diftind  from  thofe  of  iron,  which 
render  it  of  fuperior  value.  From  its  higher  degree  of 
hardnefs  it  admits  a  finer  polifh  and  afliimes  a  brighter 
colour.  When  tempered,  it  poflefles  a  higher  degree  of 
elafticity,  and  is  alfo  more  fonorous.  It  is  more  weak¬ 
ly  attracted  by  the  loadftone,  it  receives  more  flowly  the 
magnetic  power,  but  it  preferves  it  longer.  When  ex. 
pofed  to  a  moift  air,  it  does  not  contract  ruft  fo  eafily  as 

iron- 
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Stje1.  iron.  It  is  alfo  heavier,  increasing  in  weight,  according 
Km  to  Chaptal,  one  hundred  and  feventieth  part.  M.  Rin- 

man  has  given  as  the  refult  of  feveral  accurate  experi¬ 
ments  on  different  kinds  of  fteel  the  following  fpecific 
gravity  7,79 5,  while  he  makes  du&ile  iron  7,700,  and 
crude  iron  7,251. 

All  iron  is  convertible,  into  fteel  by  expofvng  it  to  a 
certain  degree  of  heat  for  a  certain  time  along  with  a 
quantity  of  charcoal.  Chemifls  differ  in  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  and  efFe&S  of  this  procefs.  Some 
fay  that  fteel  is  produced  by  abforbing  a  quantity  of 
caloric  or  heat  in  a  latent  ftate,  as  the  older  chemifts 
had  faid  it  was  formed  by  abforbing  phlogifton.  La- 
voifier  feems  to  have  afcribed  the  qualities  of  fteel  to  a 
flight  degree  of  oxidation,  others  to  a  combination  with 
plumbago  or  black  lead,  and  others  to  a  union  with 
carbone.  In  agreeing  with  thofe  who  fay  the  'forma¬ 
tion  of  fteel  is  owing  to  carbone,  we  do  not  differ  effen- 
tially  from  thofe  who  attribute  it  to  plumbago  ;  for 
the  art  of  chemiftry  has  now  found  that  thefe  fub¬ 
ftances  are  very  nearly  allied.  Plumbago  is  a  true 
charcoal  combined  with  a  little  iron.  The  brilliant 
charcoal  of  certain  vegetable  fubflances,  more  efpecially 
when  formed  by  diftillation  in  clofe  veffels,  poffeffes  all 
ChaptaVs  the  charadlers  of  plumbago.  The  charcoal  of  animal 
Cbcmjlry ,  fubftances  poffeffes  charadlers  ftill  more  peculiarly  refem- 
vol.  i».  bling  it.  Like  it  they  are  difficult  to  incinerate,  they 

L  347*  leave  the  fame  impreffion  on  the  hands  and  upon  paper; 

they  likewife  contain  iron,  and  become  converted  into 
carbonic  acid  by  combuftion.  When  animal  fubftances 
are  dillilled  by  a  ftrong  fire,  a  very  fine  powder  iublimes, 
which  attaches  itfelf  to  the  inner  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  and  this  fubftance  may  be  made  into  excellent 
black  lead  pencils. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  fteel,  namely,  by  fu- 
fion  and  by  cementation.  The  firft  way  is  ufed  to  con¬ 
vert  ironinto  fteel  immediately  from  the  ore,  or  from  crude 
or  call-iron.  By  the  fecond  way,  bar-iron  is  expofed 
to  a  long  continued  heat  furrounded  by  charcoal. 
Each  of  thefe  ways  has  advantages  peculiar  to  itfelf ; 
but  the  fame  caufes  in  fadl  predominate  in  both,  for 
both  kinds  of  fteel  are  produced  by  heat  and  charcoal. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  this ; 
in  making  fteel  by  fufion  the  charcoal  is  not  equally 
defended  from  the  accefs  of  air  as  in  the  other  way. 

Swedenborgius  has  given  the  following  defeription 
of  the  method  ufed  in  Dalecarlia  for  making  fteel  from 
call- iron.  The  ore  from  whieh  the  crude  iron  to  be 
converted  into  fteel  is  obtained  is  of  a  good  kind.  It  is 
black,  friable,  and  compofed  of  many  fmall  grains,  and 
it  produecs  very  tough  iron.  The  converfion  into  fteel 
is  made  upon  a  forge-hearth,  fomething  fmaller  than 
common.  The  fides  and  bottom  are  made  of  call-iron. 
The  tuyere  is  placed,  with  very  little  inclination,  on  one 
of  the  fide-plates.  The  breadth  of  the  fire-place  is 
fourteen  inches  ;■  its  length  is  greater.  The  lower  part 
of  the  tuyere  is  fix  inches  and  a  half  above  the  bottom. 
In  the  interior  part  of  the  fire-place  there  is  an  oblong 
opening  for  the  flowing  of  the  fuperfluous  fcorire.  The 
workmen  firft  put  fcoriae  on  the  bottom,  then  charcoal 
and  powder  of  charcoal,  and  upon  thefe  the  call-iron 
run  or  cut  into  fmall  pieces.  They  cover  the  iron  with 
more  charcoal,  and  excite  the  fire.  When  the  pieces 
of  iron  are  of  a  red  white,  and  before  they  begin  to 
melt,  they  flop  the  bellows,  and  carry  the  mafs  under  a 


large  hammer,  where  they  break  it  into  pieces  of  three  Steely 
or  four  pounds  each.  The  pieces  are  again  brought  to 
the  hearth,  and  laid  within  reach  of  the  workman,  who 
plunges  fome  of  them  into  the  fire,  and  covers  them 
with  coal.  The  bellows  are  made  to  blow  flowly  till 
the  iron  is  liquefied-  Then  the  tire  is  increafed  ;  and 
when  the  fufion  has  been  long  enough  continued,  the 
fcoriae  are  allowed  to  flow  out ;  and  at  that  time  the 
iron  hardens.  The  workman  adds  more  of  the  piece!? 
of  crude  iron,  which  he  treats  in  the  fame  manner ;  and 
fo  on  a  third  and  a  fourth  time,  till  he  obtains  a  mafs  of 
fteel  of  about  a  hundred  pounds,  which  is  generally 
done  in  about  four  hours.  This  mafs  is  raifed  and 
carried  to  the  hammer,  where  it  is  forged,  and  cut  in¬ 
to  four  pieces,  which  are  farther  beat  into  fquare  bars 
four  or  five  feet  long.  When  the  fteel  is  thus  forged, 
it  is  thrown  into  water  that  it  may  be  eafily  broken  ; 
for  it  is  yet  crude  and  coarfe-grained.  The  fteel  is  then 
carried  to  another  hearth  iimilar  to  the  former,  and 
there  broken  in  pieces.  Thefe  pieces  are  laid  regularly 
in  the  fire-place,  firft  two  parallel,  upon  which  (even  or 
eight  others  are  placed  acrof3  ;  then  a  third  row  acrofs 
the  fecond,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  is  fpace  left  be¬ 
tween  thofe  of  the  fame  row.  The  whole  is  then  f 
covered  with  charcoal,  and  the  fire  is  excited.  In  about 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  pieces  are  made  hot 
enough,  and  are  then  taken  from  the  fire,  one  by  one,  to 
the  hammer,  to  be  forged  into  little  bars  from  half  a 
foot  to  two  feet  long,  and  while  hot  are  thrown  into 
water  to  be  hardened.  Of  thefe  pieces  fixteen  or 
twenty  are  put  together  fo  as  to  make  a  bundle,  which 
is  heated  and  welded,  and  afterwards  forged  into  bars 
four  inches  thick,  which  are  then  broken  into  pieces  of 
convenient  length  for  ufc. 

The  method  of  converting  iron  into  fteel  by  cemen¬ 
tation  is  a  very  Ample  procefs.  It  confifts  folely  in  ex- 
pofing  it  for  a  certain  time  to  a  ftrong  degree  of  heat, 
while  clofely  covered  with  charcoal  and  defended  from 
the  external  air.  The  furnaces  employed  for  convert¬ 
ing  iron  into  fteel  ( fays  a  manufadlurer  of  this  metal )  are 
of  different  fizes  ;  iome  capable  of  converting  only  three 
or  four  tons  weight,  while  others  are  capacious  enough 
to  contain  from  {even  to  eight  or  ten  tons.  The  out- 
fides  of  thefe  furnaces  rife  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  or 
fugar-loaf,  to  the  height  of  a  very  confiderable  number 
of  feet.  In  the  in  fide,  oppolite  to  each  other,  are 
placed  two  very  long  chefts,  made  either  of  Hone,  or 
of  bricks  capable  ot  bearing  the  ilrongeft  fire  ;  which 
is  plaeed  between  the  two  chefts.  The  bars  of  iron, 
after  the  bottom  is  furnifhed  with  a  neceffary  quantity 
o*  charcoal  duft,  are  laid  in  Jlratum  fuper  Jlratum ,  with 
intermediate  beds  of  the  charcoal  duft,  to  fueh  a  height 
of  the  chefts  as  only  to  admit  of  a  good  bed  at  top  ; 
which  is  then  all  covered  over,  to  prevent  the  admiffioh 
o!  the  common  air  ;  which,  could  it  procure  an  entrance, 
would  greatly  injure  the  operation.  The  iron  being 
thus  fituated,  the  fire  is  lighted  ;  which  is  fome  time 
before  it  can  be  raifed  tq  a  fufficient  degree  of  heat  to 
produce  any  confiderable  effect.  After  which  it  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  fo  many  days  as  the  operator  may  judge  pro¬ 
per  ;  only  now  and  then  drawing  out  what  they  call  a 
proof  bar.  This  is  done  by  openings  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe  at  the  ends  of  the  cheft,  which  are  eafily  and  with 
expedition  flopped  up  again,  without  occafioning  any 
injury  to  the  contents  left  behind.  When  the  opera¬ 
tor 
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tor  apprehends  the  converfion  is  fuffieiently  completed, 
the  tire  is  differed  to  go  out,  and  the  furnace,  with  its 
contents,  is  left  gradually  to  cool.  This  may  take  up 
feveral  days  :  after  which  the  furnace  is  difeharged,  by 
taking  out  the  bars  of  fleel  and  the  remainder  of  the 
charcoal  dull. 

There  is  a  manufa&ory  eilablilhed  in  the  parilh  of  Cra- 
mond,  about  five  miles  from  Edinburgh,  in  which  this 
method  is  pradtifed  with  great  fuccefs.  Great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fleel  are  made  there,  which  we  have  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  is  of  as  excellent  a  quality  as  any  that  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  other  countries. 

When  the  charcoal  is  taken  out,  it  is  found  as  black 
as  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  furnace,  unlefs  by 
accident  the  external  air  has  got  admittance.  The 
bars  preferve  their  exterior  form  only  ;  the  furface  fre¬ 
quently  exhibits  a  great  number  of  tumors  or  blifters, 
whence  they  are  called  bltflered  JleeL 

The  hardnefs  of  fleel  is  much  increafed  by  temper¬ 
ing.  This  confifls  in  heating  it  to  a  red  heat,  and 
then  plunging  it  fuddenly  into  cold  water.  If  it  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  cool  flowly,  it  flill  preferves  its  dudlility ;  or  if 
it  be  heated  again  after  being  tempered,  it  lofes  its 
hardnefs,  and  again  becomes  dudlile.  In  heating  fleel 
for  tempering  it,  the  mod  remarkable  circumflance  is, 
the  different  colours  it  affumes,  according  to  the  degree 
of  heat  it  has  received.  As  it  is  gradually  heated,  it 
becomes  white,  then  yellow,  orange,  purple,  violet,  and 
at  lad  of  a  deep  blue  colour. 

According  to  Reaumur,  the  fleel  which  is  mod  heat¬ 
ed  in  tempering  is  generally  the  hardefl.  Hence  it  is 
believed,  that  the  more  violent  the  heat  to  which  deel 
is  expofed,  and  the  more  fuddenly  it  is  plunged  into 
cold  water,  the  harder  the  deel  will  be.  Rinman, 
again,  has  deduced  a  coiiclufion  dire&ly  oppofite,  that 
the  deel  which  is  naturally  harded  demands  the  lead  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  to  temper  it.  Different  methods  have 
been  propofed  to  determine  what  degree  of  heat  is  moft 
proper  ;  but  the  eafied  method  is  to  take  a  bar  of  deel, 
fo  long,  that  while  one  end  is  expofed  to  a  violent  heat, 
the  other  may  be  kept  cold.  By  examining  the  inter¬ 
mediate  portions,  it  may  be  found  what  degree  of  heat 
has  produced  the  greated  hardnefs. 

By  tempering,  fleel  is  faid  to  increafe  both  in  bulk 
and  in  weight.  Reaumur  fays,  that  a  fmall  bar  fix 
inches  long,  fix  lines  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  was 
increafed  at  lead  a  line  in  length  after  being  tempered 
to  a  reddifh  white  colour  ;  that  is,  fuppofing  the  dilata¬ 
tion  proportional  in  all  dimenfions  increafing  at  the 
rate  of  48  to  49.  Iron  alfo  expands  when  heated  ;  but 
when  the  heat  paffes  off,  it  returns  to  its  former  dimen¬ 
fions.  That  the  weight  of  deel  is  alfo  augmented  by 
tempering,  has  been  found  by  experiment.  Rinman  ha¬ 
ving  weighed  exadtly  in  an  hydrodatic  balance  two 
kinds  of  fine  deel  made  by  cementation,  and  not  tem¬ 
pered,  found  their  denfity  to  be  to  that  of  water  as 
7,991  to  1  ;  after  being  tempered,  the  denfity  of  the 
one  was  7,553 >  and  that  of  the  other  7,708.  M.  de 
Morveau  took  three  bars  jud  of  a  fize  to  enter  a  certain 
caliber  28  lines  long,  and  each  fide  two  lines  broad;  one 
of  the  bars  was  foft  iron,  and  the  two  others  were  taken 
from  the  fame  piece  of  fine  deel.  In  order  to  commu¬ 
nicate  an  equal  degree  of  heat  to  each,  in  an  earthen 
weffel  in  the  midd  of  a  wind  furnace,  the  bar  of  foft 
iron  and  one  of  the  bars  of  fleel  were  thrown  into 
Vot.  XVII.  Fart  II. 


cold  water;  the  other  bar  of  deel  was  cooled  flowly  over 
fome  pieces  of  charcoal  at  a  didance  from  the  furuace. 
The  bar  of  iron  and  the  one  of  fleel  that  was  allowed 
to  cool  flowly  paffed  ealily  into  the  caliber  again  ;  but 
the  bar  of  tempered  deel  was  lengthened  aimod  one- 
ninth  of  a  line. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  tempering  changes  the  grain; 
that  is,  the  appearance  of  the  texture  of  a  piece  of  deel 
when  broken.  This  is  the  mark  which  is  ufually  ob- 
ferved  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  deel,  or  of  the  tem¬ 
pering  which  fuits  it  bed.  The  tempered  bar  is  bro¬ 
ken  in  feveral  places  after  having  received  different  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  in  different  places.  What  proves  com¬ 
pletely  the  effe£l  of  heat  upon  the  grain,  at  lead  in 
fome  kinds  of  deel,  is,  that  a  bar  of  deel  expofed  to  all 
the  intermediate  degrees  of  heat,  from  the  fmalled  fen- 
lible  heat  to  a  red  heat,  is  found  to  increafe  in  fineneis  of 
grain  from  the  flightly  heated  to  the  flrongly  heated 
end.  The  celebrated  Rinman  has  made  many  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  qualities  of  deel  expofed  to  different  de¬ 
grees  of  heat  in  tempering,  but  particularly  to  three 
kinds,  viz.  fleel  heated  to  an  obfeure  red,  to  a  bright 
red,  and  to  a  red  white.  Hard  brittle  deel,  made  by 
cementation,  and  heated  to  an  obfeure  red  and  temper¬ 
ed,  exhibited  a  fine  grain,  fomewhat  fhiuing,  and  was  of 
a  yellow  white  colour.  When  tempered  at  a  blight 
red  heat,  the  grain  was  coarfer  and  more  fliining ;  when 
tempered  at  a  red  white  heat,  the  gram  was  alfo  coarfe 
and  fhining. 

With  a  view  to  determine  how  far  deel  might  be 
improved  in  its  grain  by  tempering  it  in  different  ways, 
M.  de  Morveau  took  a  bar  of  bliftered  deel,  and  broke 
it  into  four  parts  nearly  of  the  fame  weight.  They 
were  all  heated  to  a  red  heat  in  the  fame  furnace,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  fire  at  the  fame  indant.  One  of  the 
pieces  was  left  at  the  fide  of  the  furnace  to  cool  in  the 
air,  the  fecond  was  plunged  into  cold  water,  the  third 
into  oil,  and  the  fourth  into  mercury.  The  piece  of 
fleel  that  was  cooled  in  the  air  refilled  the  hammer  a 
long  time  before  it  was  broken  ;  it  was  neceffary  to 
notch  it  by  the  file,  and  even  then  it  was  broken  with 
difficulty.  It  fhowed  in  its  fra&ure  a  grain  fenllbly 
more  fine  and  more  fhining  than  it  was  before.  The 
fecond  piece,  which  had  been  plunged  into  water,  broke 
eafily  :  its  grain  was  rather  finer  than  the  fird,  and  ai¬ 
mod  of  the  fame  white  colour.  The  third  piece,  which 
was  tempered  in  oil,  appeared  very  hard  when  tried  by  the 
file  ;  it  was  fcarcely  poffible  to  break  it.  Its  grain  was 
as  fine,  but  not  quite  fo  bright,  as  that  which  was  tem¬ 
pered  in  water.  The  fouith  piece,  which  was  dipped 
into  mercury,  was  evidently  fuperior  to  all  the  red  in 
the  finenefs  and  colour  of  the  grain.  It  broke  into 
many  fragments  with  the  fird  ffroke  of  the  hammer, 
the  fradtures  being  generally  tranfverfe. 

M.  de  Morveau  was  not  altogether  fatisfied  with 
thefe  experiments,  and  therefore  thought  it  neceffary  to 
repeat  them  with  finer  deel.  He  took  a  bar  of  deel 
two  lines  fqUare,  fuch  as  is  ufed  in  Germany  for  tools 
by  engravers  and  watchmakers ;  he  divided  it  into  four- 
pieces,  and  treated  them  in  the  fame  way  as  he  had 
done  the  blidered  deel.  The  fird  piece,  which  was 
cooled  in  the  air,  it  was  very  difficult  to  break  :  the 
fradlure  appeared  in  the  midd  of  the  grain  very  fine, 
but  white  and  fhiuing.  The  fecond,  which  was  tem¬ 
pered  in  water,  was  broken  into  three  fragments  at  the 
5  F  firft 
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fir  ft  blow  ;  its  (Train  was  perfectly  equal,  of  a  grey  afh- 
Stee^yard.  ccqoar?  and  Df  remarkable  finenefs.  One  of  its  Tides  was 
poliihed,  and  a  drop  of  the  nitrous  acid  which  was  pour¬ 
ed  upon  it  left  a  black  fpottbut  not  deep.  But  when  a 
drop  ol  the  fame  acid  was  poured  on  the  middle  of  the 
fradlure,  after  it  had  been  equally  polifhed,  it  left  a  black 
fpot  much  deeper.  The  third  piece,  which  was  plun¬ 
ged  in  oil,  bent  as  cafdy  as  the  piece  which  was  cooled 
in  the  air  ;  the  file  made  an  impreffion  on  it  with  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  it  was  neceflary  to  break  it  with  a  vice  :  its  grain 
was  inferior  in  finenefs  to  the  fecond,  hut  it  was  of  a 
darker  colour.  The  fourth,  which  was  tempered  in 
mercury,  exhibited  a  grain  of  an  intermediate  fmenefs 
between  the  fecond  and  the  third.  From  thefc  experi¬ 
ments,  it  appears  that  fteel  may  be  hardened  by  tem¬ 
pering  it,  not  only  with  water,  but  with  any  other  liquid 
which  is  capable  of  accelerating  its  cooling. 

Steel  may  be  unmade,  or  reduced  to  the  ftate  of 
iron,  by  a  management  fimilar  to  that  by  which  it  is 
made,  that  is,  by  cementation.  But  the  cement  ufed 
for  this  purpofe  muft  be  compofed  of  fubftances  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  inflammable  matter,  and  rather  ca¬ 
pable  of  abforbing  it,  as  calcareous  earth  or  quicklime. 
By  a  cementation  with  calcareous  earth,  continued 
during  eight  or  ten  hour?,  fteel  is  reduced  to  the 
ftate  of  iron.  After  ic  has  been  tempered,  it  may  be 
^gain  untempered,  and  fofeened  to  any  degree  that  we 
think  proper  ;  for  which  purpofe  we  have  only  to  heat 
it  more  or  lefs,  and  to  let  it  cool  flowly.  By  this  me¬ 
thod  we  may  foften  the  hardeft-tempered  fteel. 

Steel- Bor/  Tenants .  See  Tenure. 

Salt  of  Steel.  See  Chemistry,  n°  697. 

STEEL-Yard ,  is  one  of  the  mod  ancient  prefen ts 
which  fcience  has  made  to  fociety  ;  and  though  long  in 
defuetude  in  this  country,  is  in  moft  nations  of  the 
world  the  only  inftrument  for  afeertaining  the  weight 
of  bodies.  What  is  tranflated  balance  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  is  ih  fa£l  fteelyard,  being  the  word  ufed  by  the 
Arabs  to  this  day  for  their  inftrument,  which  is  a  fteel¬ 
yard.  It  is  in  common  ufe  in  all  the  Afiatic  nations. 
It  was  the  Jlatera  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  feems 
to  have  been  more  confided  in  by  tFem  than  the  ba¬ 
lance  ;  for  which  reafon  it  was  ufed  by  the  goldfmiths, 
while  the  balance  was  the  inftrument  of  the  people. — 
Non  aurifcis  Jlatera  Jed  popular i  trultna  exam  inarc.  Cic. 
de  Or.  238. 

The  fteelyard  i3  a  lever  of  unequal  arms,  and,  in  its 
moft  perfeift  form,  is  conftrinfted  much  like  a  common 
Plate  balance.  It  hangs  in  fheers  E  (fig.  1.)  refling  on  the 
ccccLxixi.  nail  C,  and  the  fcale  L  for  holding  the  goods  hangs  by 
a  nail  D  on  the  fhort  arm  BC.  The  counter  weight 
P  hangs  by  a  ring  of  tempered  fteel,  made  fharp  in  the 
infid  e.  that  it  may  bear  by  an  edge  on  the  l®ng  arm 
CA  of  the  fteelyard.  The  under  edge  of  the  centre 
nail  C,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  nail  D,  are  in  the 
ftraight  line  formed  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  long  arm. 
Thus  the  three  points  of  fufpenfion  are  in  one  ftraight 
line.  The  needle  or  index  of  the  fteelyard  ia  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  line  of  the  arms,  and  plays  between  the 
fheers.  The  fhort  arm  may  be  made  fo  maffive,  that, 
together  with  the  fcale,  it  will  balance  the  long  arm  un¬ 
loaded.  When  no  goods  are  in  the  fcale,  and  the  coun¬ 
ter  weight  with  its  hook  are  removed,  the  fteelyard  ac¬ 
quires  a  horizontal  pofition,  in  confeqnence  of  its  centre 
of  gravity  being  below  the  axis  of  fufpenfiom  The 
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rules  for  its  accurate  conftru&ion  are  the  fame  as  for  Stcel-yar<L 
a  common  balance.  y  ^ 

The  inftrument  indicates  different  weights  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  The  diftancc  CD^of  the  two  nails  i3 
confidered  as  an  unit,  and  the  long  arm  is  divided  into 
a  number  of  parts  equal  to  it ;  and  thefe  are  fubdivided 
as  low  as  is  thought  proper :  or  in  general,  the  long 
arm  is  made  a  fcale  of  equal  parts,  commencing  at  the 
edge  of  the  nail  C;  and  the  fhort  arm  contains  fome  de¬ 
termined  number  of  thofe  equal  parts.  Suppofe,  then, 
that  a  weight  A  of  10  pounds  is  put  into  the  fcale  L. 

The  counterpoife  P  muft  be  of  fuch  a  weight,  that, 
when  hanging  at  the  divifion  10,  it  fhall  balance  this- 
weight  A.  Now  let  any  unknown  weight  W  be  put 
into  the  fcale.  Slide  the  hook  of  the  counterpoife 
along  the  long  arm  till  it  balances  this  weight.  Suppofe 
it  then  hanging  at  the  divifion  38.  We  conclude  that 
there  is  38  pounds  in  the  fcale.  .This  we  do  on  the 
authority  of  the  fundamental  property  of  the  lever, 
that  forces  acting  on  it,  and  balancing  each  other,  are 
in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  diftances  from  the  ful¬ 
crum  to  their  lines  of  direction.  Whatever  weight  the 
counterpoife  is,  it  is  to  A  as  CD  to  10,  and  it  is  to 
the  weight  W  as  CD  to  38  ;  therefore  A  is  to  the 
weight  W  as  10  to  38,  and  W  is  38  pounds:  and 
thus  the  weight  in  the  fcale  will  always  be  indicated 
by  the  divifion  at  which  it  is  balanced  by  the  counter¬ 
poife. 

Our  well  informed  readers  know  that  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  property  of  the  lever  was  difeovered  by  the  renown¬ 
ed  Archimedes,  or  at  leaft  firft  demonftrated  by  him 
and  that  his  demon ftration,  befides  the  defeat  of  being 
applicable  only  to  commen  fur  able  lengths  of  the  armsr 
has  been  thought  by  metaphvficians  of  the  firft  note  to 
proceed  on  a  poftulate  which  feems  equally  to  need  a 
demonftration.  It  has  accordingly  employed  the  ut-  . 
moft  refinement  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of  Europe 
to  furnifh  a  demonftration  free  from  objection.  Mr 
D’Alembert  has  given  two,  remarkable  for  their  inge¬ 
nuity  and  fubtlety  ;  Foncenex  has  done  the  fame  ;  and 
Profeffor  Hamilton  of  Trinity- college,  Dublin,  has  gi¬ 
ven  one  which  is  thought  the  leaft  exceptionable.  But 
critics  have  even  obje&ed  to  this,  as  depending  on  a? 
poftulate  which  fhould  have  been  demonftrated. 

Since  we  published  the  volume  containing  the  article 
Mechanics,  there  has  appeared  (Phil.  Tranf.  1794) 
a  demonftration  by  Mr  Vince,  which  we  think  unexcep¬ 
tionable,  and  of  fuch  fimplieity  that  it  is  aftonifhing 
that  it  has  not  occurred  to  any  perfon  who  thinks  011 
the  fubjedl.  Our  readers  will  not  be  difpleafed  with 
an  account  of  it. 

Let  AE  (fig.  2.)  be  a  mathematical  lever,  or  in¬ 
flexible  ftraight  line,  refting  on  the  prop  A,  and  fup- 
ported  at  E  by  a  force  acting  upwards.  Let  two  equal 
weights  b  and  d  be  hung  on  at  B  and  D,  equidiftant 
from  A  and  E'.  PreiTures  ar*  now  exerted  at  A  and. 

E  ;  and  becaufe  every  circumftance  of  weight  and  di- 
ftance  is  the  fame,  the  preflure  at  E,  arifing  from  the 
a&ion  of  the  weight  b  on  the  point  B,  muft  be  the  fame 
with  the  preflure  at  A,  arifing  from  the  adlion  of  the 
weight t  d  on  the  point  1>  ;  and  the  preflure  at  E,  oc- 
caficned  by  the  weight  */,  muft  be  the  fame  with  the 
preflure  at  A,  occaiioned  by  the  weight  b.  This  muft 
be  the  cafe  wherever  the  weights  are  hung,  provided 
that  the  diftance  AB  and  DE  are  equal.  Moreover, 
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fttcel-yard.  the  fum  of  the  preffures  at  A  and  E  !s  unqneftionably  ed  by  fmall  differences  of  weight. 


equal  to  the  fum  of  the  weights,  becaufe  the  weights 
are  fupported  folely  at  A  and  E.  Let  the  two  weights 
be  hung  on  at  C  the  middle  point ;  the  preffure  at  E 
is  ftill  the  fame.  7  herefore,  in  general,  the  preffure 
excited  at  the  point  E,  by  two  equal  weights  hanging 
at  any  points  B  and  D,  is  the  fame  as  if  they  were  hung 
on  at  the  middle  point  between  them  :  but  the  pref- 
fure  excited  at  E  is  a  juft  meafure  of  the  effort  or  ener¬ 
gy  of  the  weights  b  and  d  to  urge  the  lever  round  the 
point  A.  It  is,  at  leaft,  a  meaf&re  of  the  oppofite  force 
which  muft  b--  applied  at  E  to  fullain  or  balance  this 
preffure.  A  very  faftidious  metaphylician  may  (till  fay, 
that  the  demonftration  is  limited  to  a  point  E,  whofe 
diftance  from  A  is  twice  AC,  or  =2.  AB  -f-  AD.  But 
it  extends  to  any  other  point,  on  the  authority  of  a  po¬ 
pulate  which  cannot  be  refufed,  viz.  that  in  whatever 
proportion  the  preffure  at  E  is  augmented  or  diminifh- 
ed,  the  preffure  . at  this  other  point  muft  augment  or  di- 
minifh  in  the  fame  proportion.  This  being  proved,  the 
general  theorem  may  be  demonftratedin  all  proportions 
of  diftance,  in  the  manner  of  Archimedes,  at  once  the 
moft  fimple,  perlpicuous,  and  elegant  of  all. 

We  cannot  help  obferving,  that  all  this  difficulty 
(and  it  is  a  real  one  to  the  philofopher  who  aims  at  ren¬ 
dering  mechanics  a  demonftrative  fcience)  lias  arifcn 
from  an  improper  fearch  after  fimplicity.  Had  Archi¬ 
medes  taken  a  lever  as  it  really  exifts  in  nature,  and 
confidered  it  as  material ,  confifting  of  atoms  united  by 
coliefion ;  and  had  he  traced  the  intermediate  preffures 
by  whofe  means  the  two  external  weights  are  put  in 
oppofition  to  each  other,  or  rather  to  the  fupport  given 
to  the  fulcrum;  all  difficulty  would  have  vanifhed.  (See 
what  is  faid  on  this  fubjedt  in  the  article  Strength  of 
’Timber ,  &c. ) 

The  quantity  of  goods  which  may  be  weighed  by 
this  inftrument  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  counter- 
poife,  and  on  the  diftance  CD  from  the  fulcrum  at 
which  the  goods  are  fufpended.  A  double  counter- 
poife  hanging  at  the  fame  divifion  will  balance  or  indi¬ 
cate  a  double  quantity  of  goods  hanging  at  D  ;  and 
any  counterpoise  will  balance  and  indicate  a  double  quan¬ 
tity  of  goods,  if  the  diftance  CD  be  reduced  to  one- 
half.  Many  fteelyards  have  two  or  more  points  of 
fufpcnfion  D,  to  which  the  fcale  may  occafionally  be  at¬ 
tached.  Fig.  6.  of  Plate  XCI  Vol.  II.  reprefents  one 
of  thefe.  It  is  evident,  that  in  this  cafe  the  value  or 
indication  of  the  divifions  of  the  long  arm  will  be  diffe¬ 
rent,  according  to  the  point  from  which  the  fcalc  is 
fufpended.  The  fame  divilion  which  would  indicate 
20  pounds  when  CD  is  three  inches,  will  indicate  30 
pounds  when  it  is  two  inches.  As  it  would  expofe  to 
chance  of  miftakes,  and  be  otherwife  troublefome  to 
make  this  redu&ion,  it  is  ufual  to  make  as  many  divi¬ 
ded  leaks  on  the  long  arm  as  there  are  points  of  iufpen- 
fion  D  on  the  fhort  arm  ;  and  each  fcale  having  its 
own  numbers,  all  trouble  and  all  chance  of  miltake  is 
avoided. 

But  the  range  of  this  iuftrnment  is  not  altogether  at 
the  pleafure  of  the  maker.  Bdides  the  inability  of  a 
(lender  beam  to  carry  a  great  load,  the  divifions  of  the 
fcale  anfwering  to  pounds  or  half-pounds  become  very 
minute  when  the  diftance  CD  is  very  Pnort  ;  and  the 
balance  becomes  lefs  delicate,  that  is,  lefs  fenftbly  affedL 


E 

This  is  becaufe  it  v Steel- yard* 
fuch  cafes  the  thicknefs  which  it  is  necefiary  to  give 
the  edges  of  the  nails  does  then  bear  a  fenfible  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  diftap.ee  CD  between  them ;  fo  that  when 
the  balance  inclines  to  one  fide,  that  arm  is  fenlibly 
fhortened,  and  therefore  the  energy  of  the  prepondera* 
ting  weight  is  leffened. 

We  have  hitherto  fuppofed  the  fteelvard  to  be  in 
equilibrio  when  not  loaded.  But  this  is  not  neceffary, 
nor  is  it  ufual  in  thofe  which  are  commonly  made. 

The  long  .arm  commonly  preponderates  confiderably. 

This  makes  no  difference,  except  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fcale.  The  preponderancy  of  the  long  arm  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  fome  goods  already  in  the  fcale,  fuppofe  four 
pounds.  Therefore  when  there  are  really  10  pounds 
in  the  fcale,  the  counterpoife  will  balance  it  when  hang¬ 
ing  at  the  divifion  6.  This  divifion  is  therefore  rec¬ 
koned  10,  and  the  reft  of  the  divifions  are  numbered  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

A  feientific  examination  of  the  fteelyard  will  con¬ 
vince  us  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  balance  of  equal  arms 
in  point  of  fenfibility :  But  it  is  extremely  compendia 
ons  and  convenient ;  and  when  accurately  made  and  at¬ 
tentively  nfed,  it  is  abundantly  exaeft  for  moft  commer¬ 
cial  purpofes.  We  have  feen  one  at  Leipzig  which  has 
been  in  ufe  fince  the  year  1718,  which  is  very  fenfible 
to  a  difference  of  one  pound,  when  loaded  with  nearly 
three  tons  on  the  Prort  arm  ;  and  we  faw  a  waggon 
loaded  with  more  than  two  tons  weighed  by  it  in  about 
fix  minutes. 

The  fteelyard  in  common  life  in  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  is  of  a  confirmation  flill  fiinpler  thah 
what  we  have  deferibed.  It  confifts  of  a  batten  of 
hard  wood,  having  a  heavy  lump  A  (fig.  3.)  at  one 
end,  and  a  fwivel-hook  14  at  the  other.  The  goods  to 
be  weighed  are  fufpended  on  the  hook,  and  the  whole 
is  carried  ill  a  loop  of  whip-cord  C,  in  which  it  is  ffid 
backward  and  forward,  till  the  goods  are  balanced  by 
the  weight  of  the  other  end.  The  weight  of  the  goods 
is  eftimated  by  the  place  of  the  loop  on  a  fcale  of  divi¬ 
fions  in  harmonic  progreffion.  They  are  marked  (we 
prefume)  by  trial  with  known  weights. 

The  chief  ufe  that  is  now  made  of  the  fteelyard  in 
thefe  kingdoms  is  for  the  weighing  of  loaded  waggons 
and  carts.  For  this  it  is  extremely  convenient,  and 
more  than  fufficiently  exadl  for  the  purpofe  in  view. 

We  (hall  deferibe  one  or  two  of  the  moft  remarkable  ; 
and  we  fhall  begin  with  that  at  Leipzig  already  men¬ 
tioned. 

This  fteelyard  is  reprefeated  in  fig.  4.  as  run  out, 
and  juft  about  to  be  hooked  for  lifting  up  the  load 
The  fteelyard  itfelf  is  QPCL,  and  is  about  12  feet  long. 

The  ffiort  arm  FQJhas  two  points  of  fufpcnfion  c  and  b ; 
and  the  ftirrup  which  carries  the  chains  for  holding  the 
load  is  made  with  a  double  hook,  inilead  of  a  double 
eye,  that  it  may  be  eaiily  removed  from  the  one  pin  to 
the  other.  For  this  purpofe  the  two  hooks  are  con¬ 
nected  above  by  an  liafp  or  ftaple,  which  goes  over  the 
arm  of  the  fteelyard  like  an  arch.  This  is  reprefeated 
in  the  little  figure  above  the  fteelyard.  The  fufpcnfion 
is  ffiifted  when  the  fteelyard  is  run  in  under  cover,  by 
hooking  to  this  ftaple  the  running  block  of  a  fmall 
tackle  which  hangs  in  the  door  through  which  the 
fteelyard  is  run  out  and  in.  This  operation  is  eafy, 

5  F  2  but 
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-yard.  But  neceffary,  becaufe  the  ftirrup,  chains,  and  the  make  the  repetitions  of  the  fcale  extend  as  far  as  pof-  Steel-yard,  | 

ftage  on  which  the  load  is  placed,  weigh  fome  han-  fible,  having  very  little  of  it  exprefled  twice,  or  upon  — 
dreds.  two  fcales,  as  is  the  cafe  here^  We  fee  that  the  fpace 

The  outer  pin  b  is  14  inches,  and  the  inner  one  c  is  cirrefponding  to  a  fingle  pound  is  a  very  fenfible  quan- 
feven  inches,  diftant  from  the  great  nail  which  reds  in  tity  on  both  fcales,  being  one-ninth  of  an  inch  on  the 
the  (beers.  The  other  arm  is  about  104  feet  long,  fird  two  fcales,  and  one  twentieth  on  the  lad  two. 
formed  with  an  obtufe  edge  above.  On  the  inclined  This  very  pond’eious  machine,  with  its  maffy  weights, 
plane  on  each  fide  of  the  ridge  is  drawn  the  fcale  of  cannot  be  eafily  managed  without  fome  aflidance  from 
weights  adaoted  to  the  inner  pin  c.  The  fcales  corre-  mechanics.  It  is  extremely  proper  to  have  it  fufeep- 
fponding  to  the  outer  pin  b  are  drawn  on  the  upright  tible  of  motion  out  and  in,  that  it  may  be  protected 
Tides.  The  counterpoife  Aides  along  this  arm,  hang-  from  the  weather,  which  would  foon  deftroy  it  by  rud, 
ing  from  a  faddle-picce  made  of  brafs,  that  it  may  not  The  contrivance  here  is  very  effe&ual,  and  abundantly 
contract  rud.  The  motion  is  made  eafy  by  means  of  fimple. 

rollers.  This  is  neceffary,  becaufe  the  counterpoife  is  When  the  deelyard  is  not  In  tife,  it  is  fupported  at 
greatly  above  a  hundred  weight.  This  faddle  piece  has  one  end  by  the  iron-rod  F,  into  which  the  upper  end 
like  two  laps  on  each  fide,  on  which  are  engraved  ver-  of  the  fheers  is  hooked.  The  upper  end  of  this  rod  has 

nier  fcales,  which  divide  their  refpe&ive  fcales  on  the  a  drong  hook  E,  and  a  little  below  at  a  it  is  pierced 

arm  to  quarters  of  a  pound.  Above  the  faddle  is  an  with  a  hole,  in  which  is  a  very  drong  bolt  or  pin  of 
arch,  from  the  fummit  of  which  hangs  a  little  plum-  tempered  deel,  having  a  roller  on  each  end  clofe  to  the 
met,  which  (hows  the  equilibrium  of  the  deelyard  to  rod  on  each  fide.  Thefe  rollers  red  on  two  joids,  one 
the  weigher,  becaufe  the  (beers  are  four  feet  out  of  the  of' which  is  reprefented  by  M  N,  which  traverfe  the 
houfe,  and  he  cannot  fee  their  coir.cidencfe  with  the  building,  with  jud  room  enou  h  between  them  to  al- 
needle  of  the  deelyard.  Ladly,  near  the  end  of  the  low  the  rod  F  to  hang  freely  down.  The  other  end  O 
long  arm  are  two  pins  d  and  e ,  for  fufpen ding  occafion-  of  the  deelyard  reds  in  the  bight  of  a  large  flat  hook 
ally  two  eke  weights  for  continuing  the  fcale.  Thefe  at  the  end  of  a  chain  W,  which  hangs  down  between 
are  kept  hanging  on  adjoining  hooks,  ready  to  be  lifted  the  joids,  and  is  fupported  on  them  by  a  frame  with 

on  by  a  little  tackle,  which  is  alfo  hooked  immediately  rollers  H.  This  is  connected  with  the  rollers  at  G, 

above  the  pins  d  and  e .  which  carry  the  (beers  by  means  of  two  iron-rods,  of 

The  fcales  of  weights  are  laid  down  on  the  arm  as  which  one  only  can  be  feen.  Thefe  connect  the  two 
follows.  Let  the  eke-weights  appropriated  to  the  pins  fets  of  rollers  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  mud  always 
d  and  e  be  called  D  and  E,  and  call  the  courfterpoife  move  together,  and  keep  their  didance  invariable.  This 
C.  Although  the  dirrup  with  its  chains  and  dage  motion  is  produced  by  means  of  an  endlefs  rope  HI 
weigh  fome  hundreds,  yet  the  length  and  iize  of  the  ZLKVH  palling  over  the  pulleys  I  and  K,  which  turn 
arm  OP  gives  it  a  preponderancy  of  300  pounds,  between  the  joids,  and  hanging  down  in  a  bight  be- 
Here,  then,  the  fcale  of  weights  mud  commence.  The  tween  them.  It  is  evident  that  by  pulling  on  the  part 
counterpoife  weighs  about  125  pounds.  Therefoie,  LZ  we  pull  the  frame  of  rollers  in  the  direction  GH, 

1.  When  the  load  hangs  by  the  pin  b ,  14  inches  and  thus  bring  the  whole  into  the  houfe  in  the  pofition 

from  the  centre,  the  didance  from  one  hundred  to  ano-  marked  by  the  dotted  figure.  It  is  alfo  plain,  that  by 
ther  on  the  fcale  is  about  1  1  inches,  and  the  fird  fcale  pulling  on  the  part  LK  we  force  the  roller  frame  and 

(on  the  fide  of  the  arm)  reaches  from  300  to  1200.  the  whole  apparatus  out  again. 

In  order  to  repeat  or  continue  this,  the  eke-weight  E  It  remains  to  (how  how  the  load  is  railed  from  the 
is  hung  on  the  pin  e ,  and  the  counterpoife  C  is  brought  ground  and  weighed.  When  the  deelyard  is  run  out 
back  to  the  mark  300  ;  and  the  two  together  balance  for  ufe,  the  upper  hook  E  jud  enters  into  the  ring  D, 

IIOO  pounds  hanging  at  b .  Therefore  a  fecond  fcale  is  which  hangs  from  the  end  of  the  great  oaken  lever 
begun  on  the  lide  of  the  arm,  and  continued  as  far  out  BCA  about  22  feet  long,  turning  on  gudgeons  at  C 
as  the  fird,  and  therefore  its  extremity  marks  2000  ;  about  5  feet  from  this  end.  From  the  other  end  A 
that  is,  the  counterpoife  C  at  2000  and  the  eke-weight  defeends  a  long  iron-rod  SR,  which  has  one  fide  formed 
E  at  e  balance  2000  hanging  at  b.  into  a  toothed  rack  that  is  adfed  on  by  a  frame  of 

2.  To  continue  the  fcale  beyond  2000,  the  load  mud  wheel-work  turned  by  an  endlefs  ferew  and  winch 

be  hung  on  the  inner  pin  c.  The  eke-weight  E  is  Therefore  when  the  hook  E  is  well  engaged  in  thj 
taken  off,  and  the  eke  weight  D  is  hung  on  its  pin  ring  D,  a  man  turns  the  winch,  and  thus  brings  down 
d.  The  general  counterpoife  being  now  brought  clofe  the  end  A  of  the  great  lever,  and  raifes  the  load  two 
to  the  (beers,  it,  together  with  the  weight  D  at  dy  ba-  or  three  inches  from  the  ground.  Every  thing  is  now 
lance  2000  pounds  hanging  at  c.  A  fcale  is  therefore  at  liberty,  and  the  weigher  now  manages  his  weights 
begun  on  one  of  the  inclined  planes  a-top,  and  oonti-  on  the  arm  of  the  deelyard  till  he  has  made  an  equl- 
nued  out  to  4000,  which  falls  very  near  to  the  pin  d ,  librium. 

each  hundred  pounds  occupying  about  five  inches  on  We  need  not  deferibe  the  operation  of  letting  dowa 
the  arm.  To  complete  the  fcale,  hang  on  the  eke-  the  load,  difengaging  the  deelyard  from  the  great 
weight  E  on  its  pin  e ,  and  bring  back  the  counterpoife  lever,  and  bringing  it  again  under  cover.  The  whole 
to  the  fheers,  and  the  three  together  balance  3800  of  this  fervice  is  performed  by  two  men,  and  may  be 
hanging  at  r.  Therefore  when  the  counterpoife  is  done  in  fucceffion  by  one,  and  is  over  in  five  or  fix  mi- 
novv  (lid  out  to  4000,  it  mud  complete  the  balance  with  nuies. 

5800  hanging  at  c .  The  mod  compendious  and  economical  machine  of 

It  required  a  little  confederation  to  find  out  what  this  kind  that  we  have  feen  is  one,  fird  ufed  (we  have 
proportion  of  the  three  weights  C,  and  E,  would  heard)  for  weighing  the  riders  of  race-horfes,  and  af¬ 
terwards 
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gqi-yarcJ.  terwards  applied  to  the  more  reputable  fervice  of  weigh, 
ing  loaded  carriages. 

Fig.  5.  is  a  plan  of  the  machine.  KLMN  is  the 
plan  of  a  re&ano-ular  box,  which  has  a  platform  lid  or 
cover,  of  fize  fufficient  for  placing  the  wheels  of  a  cart  or 
waggon.  The  box  is  about  a  foot  deep,  and  is  funk 
into  the  ground  till  the  platform  cover  is  even  with  the 
furface.  In  the  middle  of  the  box  is  an  iron  lever  flip- 
ported  on  the  fulcrum  pin  i  k ,  formed  like  the  nail  of 
balance,  which  refts  with  its  edge  on  arches  of  hardened 
fteel  firmly  fattened  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  This 
lever  goes  through  one  fide  or  the  box,  and  is  furnifh- 
ed  at  its  extremity  with  a  hard  fteel  pin  /  m ,  alfo 
formed  to  an  edge  below.  In  the  very  middle  of  the 
box  it  is  crofled  by  a  third  nail  oF  hardened  tteel  g 
alfo  formed  to  an  edge,  but  on  the  upper  fide.  Thefe 
three  edges  are  in  one  horizontal  plane,  as  in  a  well 
made  balance. 

In  the  four  corners  A,  A',  E;,  E,  of  the  box  are 
firmly  fixed  four  blocks  of  tempered  fteel,  having  their 
upper  fnrfaces  formed  into  fpherical  cavities,  well  polic¬ 
ed  and  hard  tempered.  ABCDE  reprefents  the  tipper 
edge  of  an  iron  bar  of  confiderable  ftrength,  which  refts 
on  the  cavities  of  the  fteel  blocks  in  A  and  E,  by  means 
ot  two  hard  fteel  ftuds  projecting  from  its  under  edge, 
and  formed  into  obtufe  angled  points  or  cones.  Thefe 
points  are  in  a  flraight  line  parallel  to  the  fide  KN  of 
the  box.  The  middle  part  C  of  this  crooked  bar 
is  faced  with  hard-tempered  fteel  below,  and  is  there 
formed  into  an  edge  parallel  to  AE  and  IvN,  by  which 
it  refts  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  fteel  pin  g  h  which  is 
in  the  lever.  In  a  line  parallel  to  AE,  and  on  the  up¬ 
per  fide  of  the  crooked  bar  ACE,  are  fixed  two  ftuds  or 
points  of  hardened  fteel  B  and  D  projecting  upwards 
above  half  an  inch.  The  platform- cover  has  four  fhort 
feet  like  a  ftool,  terminated  by  hard  fteel  ftuds,  which 
arc  fhaped  into  fpherical  cavities  and  well  polifhed. 
With  thefe  it  refts  on  the  four  fteel  points  B,  B',D',D. 
The  bar  ACE  is  kneed  in  fuch  a  manner  vertically, 
that  the  points  A,  B,  D,  E  and  the  edge  C  are  all  in 
a  horizontal  plane.  Thefe  particulars  will  be  better  un- 
derftood  by  looking  at  the  elevation  in  fig.  6.  What 
has  been  faid.  of  the  bar  ACE  mull  be  underftood  as 
alfo  faid  of  the  bar  A'  C-  E'. 

Draw  through  the  centre  of  the  box  the  line  a  b  c 
perpendicular  to  the  line  AE,  BD.  It  is  evident  that 
the  bar  ACE  is  equivalent  to  a  lever  a  b  c ,  having  the 
fulcrum  or  axis  AE  refting  with  its  extremity  C  on  the 
pin  hg  and  loaded  at  b.  It  is  alfo  evident  that  a  C  is^ 
to  a  b  as  the  load  on  this  lever  to  the  preffure  which  it 
exerts  on  the  pin  gh, and  that  the  fame  proportion  fubftfts 
between  the  whole  load  on  the  platform  and  the  preft 
fure  which  it  exerts*  on  the  pin  £  h.  It  will  alfo  appear, 
on  an  attentive  confideration,  that  this  proportion  is  no¬ 
wife  deranged  in  whatever  manner  the  load  is  placed  on 
the  platform.  If  very  unequably,  the  two  ends  o!  the  pin 
-h  may  be  unequally  prefled,  and|the  lever  wrenched  and 
{trained  a  little ;  but  the  total  preffure  is  not  changed. 

If  there  be  now  placed  a  balance  or  fteelyard  at 
the  fide  LK,  in  fucli  a  manner  that  one  end  of  it  may 
be  direCtly  above  the  pin  l  m  in  the  end  of  the  lever 
EOF,  they  may  be  conne&ed  by  a  wire  or  {lender  rod, 
and  a  weight  on  the  other  arm  or  the  balance  or  fttcl- 
yard  may  be  put  in  equilibrio  with  any  load  that  can 
be  laid  on  the  platform.  A  fmall  counterpoife  being 


firft  hung  on  to  balance  the  apparatus  when  unloaded,  Sfed-yarcf,, 
any  additional  weight  will  meafure  the  lead  really  laid  f 

on  the  platform.  If  a  b  be  to  a  c  as  1  to  8,  and  EO 
to  E  F  alfo  as  1  to  8,  and  if  a  common  balance  be 
ufed  above,  64  pounds  on  theplatfoim  will  be  balanced 
by  one  pound  in  the  fcale,  and  every  pound  will  be  ba¬ 
lanced  by  ^th  of  an  ounce.  This  wonld  be  a  very  con- 
venient  partition  for  moll  purpofes,  as  it  would  enable  us 
to  ufe  a  common  balance  and  common  weights  to  com¬ 
plete  the  machine  :  Or  it  may  be  made  with  a  balance 
of  unequal  arms,  or  with  a  fteelyard. 

Some  have  thought  to  improve  this  inflrument  by* 
ufing  edges  like  thole  of  the  nails  of  a  balance,  inftead 
of  points.  But  unlefs  made  with  uncommon  accuracy,, 
they  will  render  the  balance  very  dull.  The  fmall  de¬ 
viation  of  the  two  edges  A  and  E,  or  of  B  and  D^ 
from  perfedl  parallelifm  to  KN,  is  equivalent  to  a  broad* 
furiace  equal  to  the  whole  deviation.  W e  imagine 
that,  with  no  extraordinary  care,  the  machine  may  be 
made  to  weigh  within  of  the  truth,  which  is  ex- 

a&  enough  for  any  purpofe  in  commerce. 

It  is  neceflary  that  the  points  be  attached  to  the 
bars.  Some  have  put  the  points  at  A  and  E  m  the 
blocks  of  fteel  fattened  to  the  bottom,  becaufe  the  cavi¬ 
ty  there  lodged  water  or  dirt,  which  foon  deftroytd 
the  inftrument  with  ruft.  But  this  occahons  a  change 
of  proportion  in  the  firft  lever  by  any  (hifting  of  the 
crooked  bars  ;  and  this  will  frequently  happen  when 
the  wheels  of  a  loaded  cart  are  puttied  on  the  platform^ 

The  cavity  in  the  fteel  ftnd  (hoiild  have  a  little  rim 
round  it,  and  it  fhould  be  kept  full  of  oil.  In  a  nice 
machine  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  quickfilver  would  effectu¬ 
ally  prevent  all  thefe  inconveniences. 

The  fimpleft  and  moil  economical  form  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  to  have  no  balance  or  fecond  fteelyard  ;  but 
to  make  the  firft  fteelyard  EOF  a  lever  of  the  firft 
kind,  viz.  having  the  fulcrum  between  O  and  F,  and 
allow  it  to  project  far  beyond  the  box.  The  long  cr 
outward  arm  of  this  lever  is  then  divided  into  a  fcale  e£ 
weights,  commencing  at  the  fide  of  the  box.  A  coun¬ 
terpoife  mutt  be  chofen,  fuch  as  will,  when  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  ot  the  fcale,  balance  the  fmalleft  load  that  will 
probably  be  examined*  It  will  be  convenient  to  carry- 
on  this  fcale  by  means  of  eke-weighis  hung  on  at  the 
extremity  of  the  lever,  and  to  ufe  but  one  moveable 
weight.  By  this  method  the  divifions  of  the  fcale 
will  have  always  one  value.  The  beft.  arrangement  is- 
as  follows*:  Place  the  mark  O  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fcale,  and  let  it  extend. only  to  100,  if  for  pounds  ;  or  to 
1  12,  if  for  cwt-s.;  or  to  10,  if  for  ft  ones  ;  and  let  the 
eke- weights  be  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.  Let  the 
loweft  weight  be  marked  on  the  beam.  This  is  air¬ 
ways  to  be  added  to  the  weight  ftiown  by  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Let  the  eke- weights  (land  at  the  end  of  the 
beam,  and  let  .  the  general  counterpoife  always  hang  at 
O.  When  the  cart  is  put  on  the  platform,  the  end  of  the 
beam  tilts  up.  Hang  on  the  heavieft  eke-weight  that  is 
not  lufficient  to  prefs  it  down.  Now  complete  the  ba¬ 
lance  by  Aiding  out  the  counterpoife.  Suppofe  the 
conftant  load  to  be  312ft.  and  that  the  counterpoife 
(lands  at  86,  and  that  the  eke.- weight  is  9  \  wc  have  the 
load  =  986T3 1  2.,=  1 298  lbs. 

STEELE  (Sir  Richard),  was  born  about  the  year 
1676  in  Dublin  ;  in  which  kingdom  one  branch  of  th*> 
family  was  poffcffed  of  a  conftderable  ettate  in  the 

county. 
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county  cf  Wexford.  His  father,  a  cflunfellor  at  law 
in  Dublin,  was  private  fecretary  to  James  duke  of 
Ormond  ;  but  he  was  of  Englilh  extraAion :  and  his 
Ton,  while  very  young,  being  carried  to  London,  he 
put  him  to  fchool  at  the  Charter* houfe,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Merton  College  in  Oxford.  Our  author 
left  the  univerfity,  which  lie  did  without  taking  any 
degree,  in  the  full  refolution  to  enter  into  the  army. 
This  Hep  wa3  highly  difpleafing  to  his  friends;  but 
the  ardour  of  his  paffron  for  a  military  life  rendered 
him  deaf  to  any  other  propofal.  Not  being  able  to 
procure  a  better  Ration,  he  entered  as  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  liorfe  guards,  notwithftanding  he  there¬ 
by  loft  the  fucceffion  to  his  lrifh  eliate.  However,  as 
he  had  a  flow  of  good-nature,  a  generous  opennefs 
and  franknefs  of  fpirit,  and  a  fparkling  vivacity  of  wit, 
thefe  qualities  rendered  him  the  delight  of  the  foldiery, 
and  procured  him  an  enlign’s  commiiFton  in  the  guards. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  he  had  made  choice  of  a  profef* 
fion  which  fet  him  free  from  all  the  ordinary  reftraint9 
in  youth,  he  fpared  not  to  indulge  his  inclinations  in 
the  wildeft  exceffes.  Yet  his  gaieties  and  revels  did 
not  pafs  without  fome  cool  hours  of  refleAion  ;  it  was 
in  thefe  that  he  drew  up  his  little  treatife  intitled 
The  Chnjlian  Hero,  with  a  defign,  if  we  may  believe 
himfelf,  to  be  a  check  upon  his  paflions.  For  this 
purpofe  it  had  lain  fome  time  by  him,  when  he  print¬ 
ed  it  in  lyor,  with  a  dedication  to  Lord  Cutts,  who 
had  not  only  appointed  him  his  private  fecretary,  but 
procured  for  him  a  company  in  Lord  Lucas’s  regiment 
ofFulileers.  #  i 

The  fame  year  he  brought  out  his  comedy  called  T be 
Funeral,  or  Grief  a  la  mode.  This  play  procured  him  the 
regard  of  King  William,  who  refolved  10  give  him  fome 
effentiai  marks  of  his  favour;  and  though,  upon  that 
prince’s  death,  his  hopes  were  difappointea,  yet,  in  the 
beginning  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  profitable  place  of  gazetteer.  He  owed  this  pott 
to  the  friendftiip  of  lord  Halifax  and  the  earl  of  Sun¬ 
derland,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  his 
fchool- fellow  Mr  Addifon.  That  gentleman  alfo  lent 

'him  an  helping  hand  in  promoting  the  comedy  called 
The  Tender  Hujband,  which  was  aAed  in  1704  with 
great  fuccefs.  But  his  next  play.  The  Lying  Lover, 
had  a  very  different  fate.  Upon  this  rebuff  from  the 
ha  re,  lie  turned  the  fame  humorous  current  into  ano¬ 
ther  channel ;  and  early  in  the  year  1709*  ^  began  to 
publifti  the  Tatler :  which  admirable  paper  was  under¬ 
taken  in  concert  with  Dr  Swift.  His  reputation  was 
perfeAly  eltabliihed  by  this  work  and,  during  the 
courfe  of  it,  he  was  made  a  commiffioner  of  the  ftamp* 
duties  in  1710.  Upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry  the 
fame  year,  he  joined  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
had  feveral  years  entertained  a  friendfhip  for  him ;  and 
noon  his  Grace’s  difmiffion  from  all  employments  in 
1711,  Mr  Steele  addreffed  a  letter  of  thanks  to  him 
for  the  fervices  which  he  had  done  to  his  country. 
However,  as  our  author  ftill  continued  to  hold  liis 
place  in  the  ftamp-oftice  under  the  new  adminiftration, 
he  forbore  entering  with  his  pen  upon  political  fub- 
jeAs ;  but,  adhering  more  clofelv  to  Mr  Addifon,  he 
dr  opt  the  Tatler,  and  afterwards,  by  the  aflillance 
chiefly  of  that  Ready  friend,  he  carried  011  the  fame 
plan  much  improved,  under,  the  title  cf  The  Spetlator . 
The  fuccefs  of  this  paper  was  equal  to  that  of  the  for. 


mer ;  which  encouraged  him,  before  the  clofe  of  it,  to 
proceed  upon  the  fame  defign  in  the  charaAer  of  the 
Guardian .  ThN  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1713,  and  was  laid  down  in  OAober  the  fame 
year.  But  in  the  Courfe  of  it  his  thoughts  took  a 
Stronger  turn  to  politics:  he  engaged  with  great  warmth 
againft  the  miniftry ;  and  being  determined  to  profe- 
cute  his  views  that  way  by  procuring  a  feat  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  he  immediately 1  removed  all  obfta* 
cles  thereto.  For  that  purpofe  he  took  care  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  forcible  difmiffion  from  his  poll  in  the  itamp  of- 
fice,  by  a  timely  refignation  of  it  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  gave  up  a  penfion,  which  had  been 
till  this  time  paid  him  by  the  queen  as  a  fervant  to  the 
late  prince  George  of  Denmark.  This  done,  he  wrote 
the  famous  Guardian  upon  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk, 
which  was  publifhed  Aug.  7.  1713;  and  the  parlia¬ 
ment  being  riiffolved  next  day,  the  Guardian  was  foon 
followed  by  feveral  other  warm  political  traAs  againft 
the  adminiftration.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the  new  par¬ 
liament,  Mr  Steele  having  been  returned  a  member  for 
the  borough  of  Stockbridge  in  Dorfetfhire,  took  liia 
feat  accordingly  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  but  was  ex¬ 
pelled  thence  in  a  few  days  after,  for  writing  the  clofe 
ol  the  paper  called  the  Englifhman ,  and  one  of  his  poli¬ 
tical  pieces  intitled  the  Grifis.  Prefently  after  his  ex- 
pulfion,  he  publifhed  propofals  for  writing  the*  liiftory 
cf  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  at  the  fame  time  he  alfo 
wrote  the  Spinjler  ;  and,  in  oppofttion  to  the  -Examiner, 
he  letup  a  paper  called  the  Reader ,  and  continued  pub¬ 
lishing  feveral  other  things  in  the  fame  Tpirit  till  the 
death  of  the  queen.  Immediately  after  which,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  thefe  fervices,  he  was  taken  into  favour  by 
her  fuceeffor  to  the  throne,  king  George  I.  He  was 
appointed  furveyor  of  the  royal  ftables  at  Hampton* 
Court,  governor  of  the  royal  company* of  comedians, 
put  into  the  commiftion  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Middlefex,  and  in  1715  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  In  the  flift  parliament  of  that  king,  he 
was  chofen  member  for  Boroughbridge  in  Yorkfhire  ; 
and,  after  the  fuppreflion  of  the  rebellion  in  the  north, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  forfeited 
eftates  in  Scotland.  In  1718,  he  buried  his  feccnd 
wife,  who  had  brought  him  a  handiome  fortune  and  a 
good  eftate  in  Wales ;  but  neither  that,  nor  the  ample 
additions  lately  made  to  his  income,  were  fufficient  to 
anfwer  his  demands.  The  thoughtlefs  vivacity  of  his 
fpirit  often  reduced  him  to  little  fhifts  of  wit  for  its 
fupport  ;  and  the  projeA  of  the  Fifh-pool  this  year 
*  owed  its  birth  chiefly  to  the  projeAor’s  neceflities. 
This  veffel  was  intended  to  carry  fifli  alive,  and  with- 
* out  wafting,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  :  but  not- 
withftanding  all  his  towering  hopes,  the  fcheme  proved 
very  ruinous  to  him  ;  for  after  he  had  been  at  an  im- 
menfe  ex  pence  in  contriving  and  building  his  veffel, 
beiides  the  charge  of  the  patent,  which  he  had  pro¬ 
cured,  it  turned  out  upon  trial  to  be1  a  mere  projeA* 
His  plan  was  to  bring  falrnon  alive  from  the  coaft  of 
Ireland  ;  but  thefe  fifh,  though  Applied  by  this  contri¬ 
vance  with  a  continual  ftreain  of  water  while  at  fea, 
yet  uneafy  at  their  confinement,  (battered  themfelves  to 
piebes  againft  the  Tides  of  the  pool ;  fo  that  when  they 
were  brought  to  market  they  were  worth  very  little. 

The  following  year  he  oppofed  the  remarkable  peer¬ 
age  bill  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and,  during  the 
5  courfe 
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cle-  courfe  °f  this  oppof.tion  to  the  court,  his  licence  for  STEEPLE,  an  appendage  erefted  generally  on  the  Steeple, 
'  ^adt.ng  plays  was  revoked,  and  his  patent  rendered  in-  weftern  end  of  churelies,  to  hold  the  bells.  Steeples  » 
effectual,  at  the  inftance  of  the  lord  chamberlain.  He  are  denominated  from  their  form,  either  Hires  or  towe-s-  ,$tgenng~ 
did  Ins  utmoft  to  prevent  fo  great  a  lofs  ;  and  finding  the  firft  are  fueh  as  afeend  continually  dimini, Ivin- either 
^er2  ^lre<^  avenue  of  approach  to  his  royal  mafter  conically  or  pyramidally  ;  the  latter  are  mere  parallclo- 
efFcciually  barred  agamft  him  by  his  powerful  adver-  pipeds,  and  are  covered  a- top  plat  form- like 
fary,  he  had  recourfc  to  the  method  of  applying  to  the  STEERAGE,  on  board  a  (hip,  that  part  of  the 
public,  in  hopes  that  his  complaints  would  reach  the  (hip  next  below  the  quarter-deck,  before  the  bulk  head 
car  of  his  foyereign,  though  in  an  indireft  courfe,  by  of  the  great  cabin  where  the  fteerfman  (lands,  in  mod 
that  canal.  In  this  fpirit  he  formed  the  plan  of  a  pe-  (hips  of  war.  See  Steering. 

nodical  paper,  to  be  publifhed  twiee  a-week,  under  the  STEERING,  in  navigation,  the  art  of  direding 
title  of  the  Theatre  ;  the  firft  number  of  which  came  the  fhip’s  way  by  the  movements  of  the  helm  ;  or  of 
out  on  the  2d  of  January  1719-20.  In  the  mean  time,  applying  its  efforts  to  regulate  her  courfe  when'fhe  ad- 
the  misfortune  ol  being  out  of  favour  at  court,  like  vances. 


other  misfortunes,  drew  after  it  a  train  of  more.  Du¬ 
ring  the  courfe  of  this  paper,  in  which  he  had  affirmed 
the  feigned  name  of  Sir  John  Edgar,  he  was  outrage- 
oufly  attacked  by  Mr  Dennis,  the  noted  critic,  in  a 
very  abufive  pamphlet,  intitled  The  CharaBcr  and  Con - 
duft  of  Sir  John  Edgar .  To  this  infult  our  author 
made  a  proper  reply  in  the  Theatre. 

While  he  was  ftruggi'ing  with  all  his  might  to  fave 
himfelf  from  ruin,  he  found  time  to  turn  his  pen  againff 
the  mifehievous  South-Sea  feheme,  which  had  nearly 
brought  the  nation  to  ruin  in  1720  ;  and  the  next  year 
he  was  reflored  to  his  office  and  authority  in  the  play- 
houfe  in  Drury-Lane.  Of  this  it  was  not  long  before 
he  made  an  additional  advantage,  by  bringing  his  ce- 
lebiated  comedy  ealled  the  Confcious  Lovers  upon  that 
flage,  where  it  was  a&ed  with  prodigious  fuccefs ;  fo 
that  the  receipt  there  mull  have  been  very  confiderable, 
behdes  the  profits  accruing  by  the  fale  of  the  copy* 
and  apurfe  of  5C0I.  given  to  him  by  the  king,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  it.  Yet  notwithstanding  thefe  ample  fup- 
plies,  about  the  year  following,  being  reduced  to  the 
utmoft  extremity,  Ire  fold  his  fhare  in  the  play-houfe  y 
and  foon  after  commenced  a-law-fuit  with  the  managers, 
which  in  17  26  was  determined  to  his  difadvantage. 
Having  now  again,  for  the  laft  time,  brought  his  for¬ 
tune,  by  the  moft  heedlefs  profufion,  into  a  ddperafe 
condition,  he  was  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  re¬ 
trieving  the  lofs,  by  being  feized  with  a  paralytic  cliff- 
order,  which  greatly  impaired  his  underftandmg.  In 
thefe  unhappy  circumftances,  he  retired  to  his  teat  at 
Languanor  near  Caermarthen  in  Wales,  where  he  paid 
die  laft  debt  to  nature  on  the  21ft  of  September  1729, 
and  was  privately  interred,  according  to  his  own  de- 
fire,  in  the  ehurch  of  Caermarthen.  Among  his  pa¬ 
pers  were  found  the  manuferipts  of  two  plays,  one 
called  The  Gentlemen ,  founded  upon  the  eunuch  of 
Terence,  and  the  other  intitled  The  School  of  ABion, 
both  nearly  finrfhed. 

Sir  Richard  was  a  man  of  undiffembled  and  exten- 
five  benevolence,  a  friend  to  the  friendlefs,  and,  as  far 
as  his  circumflanees  would  permit,  the  father  of  every 
orphan.  His  works  are  chafte  and  manly.  He  was 
•:<.  flranger  to  the-  moft  diftant  appearanee  of  envy  or 
malevolence ;  never  jealous  of  any  man’s  growing  re¬ 
putation  ;  and  fo  far  from  arrogating  any  praife  to 
himfelf  from  his  eonjundlion  with  Mr  Addifon,  that 
he  was  the  firft  who  defired  him  to  diftinguifh  his  pa¬ 
pers.  His  greateft  error  was  want  of  economy  :  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  certainly  the  moft  agreeable,  and  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expreffion)  the  moft  innocent  rake 
that  ever  trod  the  rounds  of  diffipation. 


The  perfection  of  fleering  confifts  in  a  vigilant  at¬ 
tention  to  the  motion  of  the  (hip's  head,  fo  as  to  cheek 
every  deviation  from  the  line  of  her  courfe  in  the  firft 
inftant  of  its  motion  ;  and  in  applying  as  little  of  the 
power  of  the  helm  as  poffible.  By  this  (he  will  run 
more  uniformly  in  a  ftraight  path,  as  declining  lefs  to 
the  right  and  left;  whereas,  if  a  greater  effort  of  the 
helm  is  employed,  it  will  produce  a  greater  declination 
from  the  courfe,  and  not  only  increafe  the  difficulty 
of  fleering,  but  alfo  make  a  crooked  and  irregular 
tra&  through  the  water.  See  Helm.— The  helmfman 
fhould  diligently  wateh  the  movements  of  the  head  by 
the  land,  clouds,  moon,  or  ftais  ;  becaufe,  although 
the  courfe  is  in.  general  regulated  by  the  compals,  yet 
the  vibrations  of  the  needle  are  not  fo  quiekly  per¬ 
ceived  as  the  Tallies,  of  the  fhip’s  head  to  the  right  or 
left,  whieh,  if  not  immediately  reftrained,  will  aequire 
additional  velocity  in  every  inftant  of  their  motion,  and 
demand  a  more  powerful  impulfe  of  the  helm  to  re¬ 
duce  them  ;  the  application  of  which  will  operate  to 
turn  her  head  as  far  on  the  contrary  fide  of  her  courfe. 
—  Ihephrafes  ufed  in  fleering  a  fhip  vary  according 
to  the  relation  of  the  wind  to  her  courfe.  Thus,  if 
the  wind  is  fair  or  l&rge,  the  phrafes  ufed  by  the  pilot 
or  officer  who  fuperintends  the  fteerage  are,  port,Jlar- 
loard,  and  f eddy.  The  firft  is  intended  to  direft  the 
fhipT  courfe  farther  to  the  right the  fecond  is  to 
guide  her  farther  to  the  left ;  and  the  laft  is  defigned 
to  keep  her  exadlly  in  the  line  whereon  {he  advances, 
according  to  the  courfe  preferred.  The  excefs  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  movement  is  called  hard-a-port ,  and 
kard-a-Jlarboard ;  the  former  of  which  gives  her  the 
greateft  poffible  inclination  to  the  right,  and  the  latter' 
an  equal  tendency  to  the  left.  — If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
wind  is  foal  or  fcant,  the  phrafes  are  luff,  thus ,  and  no 
nearer:  the  firft  of  which  is  the  order  to  keep  her  clofe 
to  the  wind  ;  the  feeond,  to  retain  her  in  her  prefent 
fituation  ;  and  the  third,  to  keep  her  fails  full. 

In  a  fhip  of  war,  the  exercife  of  fleering  the  fhip  is 
ufnally  divided  amongft  a  number  of  the  moft  expert 
Tailors,  who  attend  the  helm  in  their  turns  ;  and  are  ac¬ 
cordingly  called  Vmonecrs,  from  the  French  term  timo- 
nier,  which,  fignifies  «  helmfman.”  The  fteerage  is 
conflantly  fupervifcd  by  the  quarter-mafters,  who  alfo 
attend  the  helm  by  rotation.  In  merchant  (hips  every 
Teaman  lakes  his  turn  in  this  fervice,  being  diredled* 
therein  by  the  mate  of  the  watch,  or  feme  other  officer. 
— As  the  fafety  of  a  fhip,  and  all  contained  therein,  del 
pends  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  fteerage  or  cffe&s  off 
the  helm,  the  apparatus  by  whieh  it  is  managed  fhould.^ 
often  be  diligently  examined  by  the  proper  officers.  In* 

deedy.. 
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Stegsnlum  cLecd,  a  negligence  in  this  important  ditty  appears  al-  fruits,  &C 


Stem. 


inoft  unpardonable,  when  the  fatal  effects  which  may  re- 
,  fult  from  it  are  duly  confidered. 

STEGANIUM.  See  Slate. 

STEG  ANOGRAPIIY,  the  art  of  fecret  writing, 
or  of  writing  in  ciphers,  known  only  to  the  perfons  cor- 
rdponding.  See  Cipher. 

STEEL  ARIA,  Stichwort,  in  botany  :  A  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  decandria ,  and  order 
of  trigynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under 
the  2 2d  order,  Coryophyliea.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyl- 
lous  and  fpreading.  There  are  five  petals,  each  divided 
into  two  fegments.  The  capfule  is  oval,  unilocular, 
and  polyfpermous.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  the  nemo- 
rum,  dichotoma,  radians,  holoftea,  graminea,  ceraftoides, 
undulata,  biflora,  and  arenaria.  Three  of  thefe  are  Bri- 
tifh  plants.  1.  Nemorum ,  broad -leaved  flichwort.  The 
ilalks  are  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  and 
branched  in  a  panicle  at  the  top.  1  lie  leaves  are  heart- 
fhaped,  and  of  a  paler  green  on  the  under  than  on  the 
upper  fide  ;  the  lower  ones  being  fupported  by  foot- 
italks  which  are  hairy  and  channelled  ;  the  upper  ones 
are  fefiile.  The  calyx  is  ereft*  fomewhat  hairy  and 
white  on  the  margins.  The  petals  are  bifid  almoft  to 
the  bafe.  There  is  a  fmall  ne&arium  between  the 
longer  ftamina  and  the  calyx.  — 2.  Holojlea ,  greater 
ftichwort.  The  .ftalks  are  about  two  feet  long; 
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By  w  a  filing  and  rubbing  the  flems  of 
trees,  their  annual  increate  is  promoted  ;  for  the  me¬ 
thod  of  doing  which,  fee  the  article  Tree. 

Stem  of  a  Ship ,  a  circular  piece  of  timber  into  which 
the  two  /ides  of  a  fhip  are  united  at  the  fore- end  : 
the  lower  end  of  it  is  fcarfed  to  the  keel,  and  the 
bowfprit  refls  upon  its  upper  end.  The  ftem  is  form¬ 
ed  of  one  or  two  pieces,  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
veffel ;  and  as  it  terminates  the  fhip  forward,  the  ends 
of  the  wales  and  planks  of  the  fides  and  bottom  are  let 
into  a  groove  or  channel,  in  the  midfl  of  its  furface, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  which  operation  is  called 
rahiting.  The  ontfide  of  the  ftem  is  uflially  marked 
with  a  fcale,  or  divilion  of  feet,  according  to  its  per¬ 
pendicular  height  from  the  keel.  The  intention  of 
this  is  to  afeertain  the  draught  of  water  at  the  fore* 
part,  when  the  fhip  is  in  preparation  for  a  fea- voyage, 
&c.  The  ftem  at  its  lower  end  is  of  equal  breadth  and 
thicknefs  with  the  keel,  but  it  grows  proportionally 
broader  and  thicker  towards  its  upper  extremity.  See 
Smv- Building, 

STEMMATA,  in  the  hiftory  of  infers,  are  three 
fmooth  hemifpheric  dots,  placed  generally  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  as  in  moft  of  the  hymenoptera  and  other 
dalles.  The  name  was  firft  intioduced  by  Linnaeus. 

STEMODIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  didynamia ,  and  order  of  angio - 


-petals  are  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  di-  ffermia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging.'  under  the 
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\ided  half-way  to  the  bafe.  It  is  common  in  woods 
and  hedges. — 3.  Graminea ,  lefs  ftichwort.  The  ftem 
is  near  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are  linear  and  entire, 
and  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  panicles.  It  is  frequent 
in  dry  paftures.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies  call¬ 
ed  bog  flichwort ,  with  fmooth,  oval,  fefiile  leaves,  and 
few  leaves,  which  grows  often  in  wet  marfhy  places. 
The  ftalk  is  quadrangular  ;  the  petals  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  bifid  to  the  bafe. 

STELLATE,  among  botanifts,  expreffes  leaves 
•which  grow  not  lefs  than  fix  at  a  joint,  and  are  arran¬ 
ged  like  the  rays  of  a  ftar. 

STELLERA,  German  Groundsel*  in  botany: 
A.  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  oBandria , 
and  order  of  monogynia ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  31ft  order,  Vepreculx .  There  is  no 
calyx.  The  corolla  is  quadrifid..  The  ftamina  are  very 
fhort.  There  is  only  one  feed,  which  is  black.  The  fpe¬ 
cies  are  two  in  number,  pafferina  and  chamaejafme. 

STELLIONATE,  in  the  civil  law,  a  kind  of  crime 
committed  by  a  fraudulent  bargain,  where  one  of  the 
parties  fells  a  thing  for  what  it  is  not ;  as  if  I  fell  an 
eftate  for  my  own  which  belongs  to  another,  or  convey 
a  thing  as  free  and  clear  which  is  already  engaged  to 
another,  or  put  off  copper  for  gold,  &c. 

STEM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  arifing  out 
of  the  root,  and  which  fuftains  the  leaves,  flowers, 


40th  order,  Prrfunata.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ; 
the  corolla  bilabiated  ;  there  are  four  ftamina  ;  each  of 
the  filaments  are  bifid,  and  have  two  antlierse.  The 
capfule  is  bilocular.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  ma- 
ritima. 

STEMPHYLA,  a  word  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
exprefs  the  hulks  of  grapes,  or  the  remains  of  the 
prefiings  of  wine.  The  fame  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome 
to  exprefs  the  remaining  mafs  of  the  olives,  after  the 
oil  is  preffed  out. 

STEMPHYLITES,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  a  fort  ot  wine  preffed  hard  from  the  hulks. 

STEMPLES,  in  mining,  crofs  bars  of  wood  in  the 
fhafts  which  are  funk  to  mines. 

In  many  places  the  way  is  to  fink  a  perpendicular 
hole*  or  (haft,  the  fides  of  which  they  {Lengthen  from 
top  to  bottom  with  wood-work,  to  prevent  the  earth 
from  falling  in  ;  the  tranfverfe  pieces  of  wood  ufed  to 
this  purpole  they  call  flemp/es ,  and  by  means  of  thefe 
the  miners  in  fome  places  defceml,  without  ufing  any 
rope,  catching  hold  of  thefe  with  their  hands  and  feet. 

STEMSON,  in  a  fhip,  an  arching  piece  of  timber 
fixed  within  the  apron,  to  reinforce  the  icaif  thereof, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  apron  fupports  the  fcarf  of 
the  ftern.  In  large  Ihips  it  is  ufually  formed  of  two 
pieces. 
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CHAP.  I. 

THE  art  of  Renography,  or  fhort  writing,  was 
known  and  pra&ifed  by  moil  of  the  ancient  civi¬ 
lized  nations.  The  Egyptians,  who  were  diRinguifhed 
for  learning  at  an  early  period,  at  firR  expreffed  their 
words  by  a  delineation  of  figures  called  hieroglyphics, 
A  more  concife  mode  of  writing  feems  to  have  been 
afterwards  introduced,  in  which  only  a  part  of  the 
lymbol  or  pi&ure  was  drawn.  This  anfwered  the 
purpofe  of  fhort-hand  in  fome  degree.  After  them 
Vide Pux- the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans*,  adopted 
^^erent  methods  of  abbreviating  their  words  and  fen- 
TluUrcb  tences»  fuited  to  their  refpedive  languages.  T  he  in i- 

&c*  tials,  the  finals,  or  radicals,  often  ferved  for  whole 

words ;  and  various  combinations  of  thefe  fometimes 
formed  a  fentence.  Arbitrary  marks  were  likewife  em¬ 
ployed  to  determine  the  meaning,  and  to  aflifl  legi¬ 
bility  ;  and  it  feems  probable  that  every  writer,  and 
every  author  of  antiquity,  had  fome  peculiar  method 
of  abbreviation*  calculated  to  facilitate  the  exprefiion  of 
his  own  ftntiments,  and  intelligible  only  to  liimfelf. 

It  is  alfo  probable,  that  fome  might  by  thefe  means 
take  down  the  heads  of  a  difeourfe  or  oration;  but  few, 
very  few,  it  is  prefumed,  could  have  followed  a  ipeaker 
through  ail  the  meanders  of  rhetoric,  and  noted  with 
precifion  every  fy liable,  as  it  dropt  from  his  mouth, 
in  a  manner  legible  even  to  themfelves. 

To  arrive  at  fuch  confummate  perfe&ion  in  the  art 
was  referved  for  more  modern  times,  and  is  Rill  an  ac- 
quifition  by  no  means  general. 

In  every  language  of  Europe,  till  about  the  clofe  of 
the  16th  century,  the  Roman  plan  of  abbreviating  (viz. 
fubRituting  the  initials  or  radicals,  with  the  help  of  ar- 
bitraries,  for  words)  appears  to  have  been  employed. 
Till  then  no  regular  alphabet  had  been  invented  ex- 
prefsly  for  Renography,  when  an  Englifh  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Willis  invented  and  pubiifhed  one  (b).  His 
plan  was  Toon  altered  and  improved,  or  at  lead  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  fo.  One  alteration  fucceeded  another  ;  and  at 
intervals,  for  a  feries  of  years  paR,  fome  men  of  inge¬ 
nuity  and  application  have  compofed  and  publilhed 
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fyRems  of  Renography,  and  doubtlefs  have  themfelves 
reaped  all  the  advantages  that  attend  it.  But  among 
the  various  methods  that  have  been  propofed,  and  the 
different  plans  that  have  been  adopted  by  individuals, 
none  has  yet  appeared  fortunate  enough  to  gain  gene¬ 
ral  approbation  ;  or  proved  fufficiently  fimple,  clear, 
and  concife,  to  be  univerfally  Rudied  and  pra&ifed. 

Some  fyRems  are  replete  with  unmeaning  fymbols, 
perplexing  arbitrages,  and  ill-judged  contractions  ; 
which  render  them  fo  difficult  to  be  attained  by  a  com¬ 
mon  capacity,  or  ordinary  application,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  they  have  funk  into  negleCf,  and 
are  now  no  longer  known  (c).  Other  fyRems,  by  being 
too  prolix,  by  Containing  a  multiplicity  of  characters, 
and  thofe  characters  not  fimple  or  eafily  remembered, 
become  ineReCtnal  to  the  purpofe  of  expedition,  and  are 
only  fuperior  in  obfeurity  to  a  common  hand.  Some, 
again,  not  only  rejeCt  all  arbitrages  and  contractions* 
but  even  prepofitions  and  terminations ;  which  laR,  if 
not  too  lavifhly  employed  and  badly  devifed,  highly 
contribute  to  promote  both  expedition  and  legibility  5 
and  though  they  reduce  their  characters  to  fewer  than 
can  poffibly  exprefs  the  various  modifications  of  found* 
yet  they  make  nearly  one  half  of  them  complex.  In 
the  difpofition  of  the  vowels,  there  is  the  greateR  per¬ 
plexity  in  moR  fyRems.  A  dot  is  fometimes  fubRitu- 
ted  for  all  the  vowels  indifcriminately,  and  the  judgment 
is  left  to  determine  which  letter  out  of  fix  any  dot  is  in¬ 
tended  to  exprefs  ;  or  a  minute  fpace  is.allotted  them  \ 
fo  that  unlefs  they  be  arranged  with  mathematical  pre¬ 
cifion  they  cannot  be  diRinguifhed  from  one  another  ; 
but  fuch  a  minute  attention  is  inconfiRent  with  the 
nature  of  Riort-hand,  which  fhould  teach  us  to  write 
down  in  a  fhort  time,  as  well  as  in  fmall  bounds,  what 
we  wifh  to  preferve  of  what  we  hear.  Nor  is  the  plan 
of  lifting  the  pen  and  putting  the  next  confonant  in 
the  vowel's  place,  in  the  middle  of  words,  lefs  liable  to 
objedions ;  or  that  ol  representing  all  the  vowels  by 
diltinCt  characters,  being  obvioufly  ill  calculated  for 
facility  and  difpatch,  and  eonfequently  inadmifiiblc  into 
any  ufeful  fyRem. 

It  is  to  be  confeffed,  that  the  perfon  who  RrR  pro- 
5  G  pofedl 


(a)  The  value  of  Renography  is  not  unknown  to  the  learned  ;  and  the  care  and  fuccefs  with  which  it  has  been 
lately  cultivated  in  thefe  kingdoms  will,  in  all  .probability,  foon  render  it  an  objeCt  of  general  attention.  No 
one,  however,  appears  to  us  to  have  fimplified  and  improved  the  art  fo  much  as  Dr  Mavor,  author  of  Univerfal 
Stenography,  who  has  liberally  permitted  us  to  prefent  our  readers  with  a  complete  view  of  his  fcheme.  To 
thole  who  wifh  to  become  proficients  in  Shout- writing,  we  earneRly  recommend  his  entire  publication  (print¬ 
ed  for  Cadell  and  Davis,  Strand,  London),  which  in  many  fchools  of  the  RrR  reputation  now  forms  a  deferved 
clafs-book. 

(b)  Mr  Locke  fays,  a  regular  method  of  (hort- writing  feems  to  be  known  and  pra&ifed  only  in  Britain.  This 
Is  not  now  the  cafe ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  whether  chara&ers  may  not  be  invented  to  exprefs 
the  various  founds,  or  letters,  employed  in  any  language,  either  ancient  or  modern. 

(c)  A  liR  of  writers  on  Renography.  Mr  Addy,  Aldridge,  Angell,  Annet,  Blandemore,  BlofTet,  Botley, 
Bridges,  Byrom,  Coles,  Crofs,  Dix,  Everardt,  Ewen,  Facey,  Farthing,  Gibbs,  Graeme,  Gurney,  Heath,  Holdf- 
worth,  Hopkins,  Jeake,  Labourer,  Lane,  Lyle,  Macauley,  Mafon,  Mavor,  Metcalfe,  Nicholas,  Palmer,  Rich, 
31.id path,  Shelton,  Steele,  Tanner,  Taylor,  Thickneffe,  TifFen,  WebRer,  WeRon,  Williamfon,  Willis,  B.  D* 

Willis,  dec- 
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pofecl  t-lie  omifiion  of  vowels  in  the  middle  of  words 

(d),  which  it  is  obvious  arc  not  wanted,  and  invented 
letters,  which  could  he  conne&ed  as  iii  a  running  hand 
without  lifting  the  pen  in  the  middle  of  the  word,  made 
a  real  improvement  on  the  works  of  his  predcceffora. 
But,  in  fine,  mod  fyftems,  either  in  their  plan  or  execu¬ 
tion,  labour  under  feme  capital  defed,  attended  with 
c  ire  urn  fiances  highly  difeouraging  to  the  learner,  and 
which  in  a  great  meafure  defeat  the  end  of  their  in¬ 
vention,  by  being  too  complicated  to  be  learned  with 
cafe  and  remembered  with  accuracy,  or  to  be  pra&ifed 
with  the  expedition  which  is  requiiite  ;  and  fo  difficult 
to  be  deciphered,  that  a  man  can  fcarcely  read  what  lie 
lias  juft  written. 

To  obviate  tliefe  defe&s ;  to  provide  againft  prolixity 
nnd  concifenefs,  which  might  occafion  obfeurity  ;  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  fyftem  founded  on  the  fimpleft  principles,  which 
might  be  eafily  learned  and  read,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
the  utmofi  expedition — were  the  motives  that  gave  rife 
to  the  prefent  a  tempt. 

This  method  will  be  found  different  from  any  yet 
publifhed,  and  fnperior  to  all  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
vowels  and  the  facility  of  arranging  them  ;  the  confu- 
jion  in  placing  which  feems  to  detradfc  from  the  merit 
of  the  bell  performances  on  the  fubjedf ;  and  it  may 
be  affirmed,  without  ofientation,  that  chara&ers  fimpler 
in  their  form,  and  more  perfect  in  their  union,  have  not 
been  applied  to  the  art  of  ftenoqraphy. 

As  well  as  it  could  be  determined,  the  fimpleft  charac¬ 
ters  are  appropriated  to  the  letters  moft  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  :  indeed,  as  far  as  poffible,  thofe  which  are  com¬ 
plex  have  been  reje&ed ;  but  as  it  was  an  objedl  always 
kept  in  view  that  the  writing  ffiould  be  on  a  line,  a  few 
are  admitted  into  the  alphabet  for  that  reafon. 

The  characters  for  the  double  and  triple  confonants 
are  the  eafieft  that  could  be  invented,  confident  with 
perfpicuity  (e)  ;  for  care  has  been  taken  to  provide 
againft  all  obfeurity  which  might  arife  by  adopting 
letters  too  fimilar  in  their  formation  ;  and  with  re- 
fpe&  to  the  prepofitions  and  terminations,  thofe  which 
occur  moil  frequently  are  ex  prefled  by  the  fimpleft  cha¬ 
racters,  which  will  be  found  perfedlly  eafy  in  their  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  arbitrages  are  few  in  number  (f),  and  the  arbi¬ 
trary  abbreviations,  as  they  are  entirely  from  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  chofen  from  fome  thoufands  of 
words  in  common  ufe,  will  well  repay  the  learner  for 
an  hour's  trouble  in  committing  them  to  memory. 

The  laft  chapter  lays  down  a  fcheme  of  abbreviation, 
comprifed  in  a  few  rules,  perfe&ly  eafy  to  be  underftood 
and  praCtifed  by  proficients  in  this  art,  which  we  hope 
will  anfwer  the  expectation  of  the  author,  and  will.be 
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found  free  from  the  perplexity  complained  of  in  many 
fyftems  where  abbreviation  is  admitted.  The  principal 
rules  are  new,  are  fo  eafy,  fo  extenfive  in  their  ufe,  and 
fo  confident  witli  expedition  and  legibility,  if  applied 
with  judgment,  that  they  alone  might  fuffice.  The. 
learner  is  however  advifeid  by  no  means  to  adopt  any 
of  them,  till  experience  has  convinced  him  that  they  may 
be  ufed  without  error  or  injury  to  legibility.  All  ab¬ 
breviating  rules  are  fuited  to  thofe  only  who  have  made 
fome  prog  refs  in  the  ftenographic  art ;  for  although 
they  certainly  promote  expedition  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  and  afford  the  greateft  eafe  to  a  proficient, 
yet  a  learner,  as  expedition  is  not  his  firft,  though  his 
ultimate  view,  fliould  admit  of  nothing  that  in  the 
lead  renders  the  reading  difficult. 

CHAP.  II. 

The  Englifh  alphabet  confifts  of.  twenty- fix  letters  ;  The  general 
fix  of  which  are  vowels,  a,  e,  i>  o ,  u,  andy  ;  and  theprinciplesof 
other  twenty  confonants,  by  cy  d}  /,  h,  j ,  ky  /,  tn,  tiy  fienogra- 
p ,  q,  r,  j,  t>  v,  w,  x,  and  3.  1  T- 

This  alphabet,  as  is  obferved  by  the  bed  grammari¬ 
ans  that  have  written  on  the  language,  is  both  defe Clive 
and  redundant  in  expreffing  the  various  modifications  of 
found  *. 

Cuftom  or  prejudice  has  affigned  fome  letters  a  place, *  b.oivtk  * 
when  others  would  with  much  more  propriety  ex- p™'*} 
prefs  the  fame  found:  and  to  this  may  be  added,  that  Gram. 
feveral  letters,  fometimes  in  one  word,  feem  to  be  ad  Sheridan9* 
mitted  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  perplex  a  young  be- °* 
ginner  or  a  foreigner,  as  an-  obftruClion  to  true  pronun.  u 
ciation,  and  to  add  to  the  apparent  length  of  the  word, 
when  they  are  entirely  quiefeent  and  ufelefs.  That  this 
is  the  genius  of  the  orthography  of  our  language  mud 
be  perceived  by  the  mod  fuperficial  obferver ;  but  no 
modern  tongue  is  abfolutely  free  from  the  fame  ex¬ 
ceptions.  In  particular,  the  French  has  a  great 
number  of  dormant  letters,  which,  it  is  obvious,  render 
the  pronunciation  more  difficult  and  perplexing  to 
learners  (g). 

But  as  it  is  neither  our  bufinefs  nor  our  intention  to 
propofe  a  mode  of  fpelling  different  from  that  in  com^ 
mon  ufe,  when  applied  to  printing  or  long-hand  writing 
( fince  feveral  innovators  in  orthography  have  fallen  into 
contempt,  and  their  plans  have  been  only  preferved  as 
beacons  to  warn  others  of  the  lolly  of  endeavouring  to 
fubvert  eftablilhed  principles  j)  ;  we  (hall  only  obferve, 
that  in  ftenography,  where  the  mod  expeditious  and  ° 

concife  method  is  the  beft,  if  confident  with  perfpicuity, 
the  following  fimple  rules  are  fludioufly  to  be  regarded 
and  p.raClifed; 

Rule  I.  All  quiefeent  confonants  in  words  are  to 

be 


(d)  Mr  Byrom  rcjt&cd  vowels  entirely  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  others  before  him  had  only  done  partially. 
Without  critically  examining  the  executive  part  of  his  performance,  which  is  very  defedive,  it  mud  be  owned, 
that  it  is  above  the  reach  of  human  ingenuity  to  exceed  his  general  plan  ;  which  lor  ever  mud  be  the  bails  of 
every  future  rational  fyftem. 

(e)  Thofe  for  th  and  ch  may  be  either  made  upright  or  doping  to  the  right, 

(f)  Thefe  are  not  by  any  means  prescribed ;  they  may  be  employed  or  not  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 

learner.  , 

(g)  The  Latin  and  Greek  claim  a  juft  fuperiority  over  every  modern  tongue  in  this  refpeir.  In  them  no 
oonfufion  or  doubt  can  arife  from  the  manner  of  fpelling  j  and  the  reader  can  fcarcely  be  wrong  (unlefs  in  quan¬ 
tity)  in  founding  all  the  letters  he  fees. 
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be  dropped  ;  and  the  orthography  to  be  dire&ed  only 
by  the  pronunciation  :  which  being  known  to  all,  will 
render  this  art  attainable  by  tliofe  who  cannot  fpell 
with  preciiion  in  long  hand. 

Rule  IF.  When  the  abfenceof  confonants,  not  en¬ 
tirely  dormant,  can  be  eafily  known,  they  may  often  be 
omitted  without  the  leaf!  obfcurity. 

Rule  TIF.  Two  or  fometimes  more  confonant3  may, 
to  promote  greater  expedition,  be  exchanged  for  a  Tingle 
one  of  nearly  fimilar  found;  and  no  ambiguity  as  to  the 
meaning  enfue  (h). 

Rule  IV.  When  two  confonants  of  the  fame  kind 
or  fame  found  come  together,  without  any  vowel  be¬ 
tween  them,  only  one  is  to  be  expreffed;  but  if  a  vowel 
or  vowels  intervene,  both  are  to  be  written  :  only  ob- 
ferve,  if  they  are  perpendicular,  horizontal,  or  oblique 
lines,  they  n.uft  only  be  drawn  a  fize  longer  than  ufual; 
and  chara&ers  with  loops  mull  have  the  fize  of  their 
heads  doubled  || . 

Might  is  to  be  written  mk,  fight  fit ,  machine  majhin, 
enough  enufi,  laugh  laf,  prophet  profit,  phyfics  fifths , 
through  thro *,  foreign  fioten,  fovereign  Joveren,  pfalm  film, 
receipt  refit ,  write  rite ,  wriglit  r\t,  ifland  Hand ,  knavery 
navery ,  temptation  temtation ,  knife  ntfie ,  flick  jlik,  thigh 
thi ,  honour  onour ,  indictment  iiuiitement ,  acquaint  aquaint , 
chaos  kaos ,  &c. 

friendfhip  firenjloip , 
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Rule  IV.  If  a  word  begins  Or  ends  with  two  or 
more  vowels. though  feparated,  or  when  there  is  a  coa¬ 
lition  of  vowels,  as  in  diptliongs  and  tripthongs  ;  only 
one  of  them  is  to  be  expreffed,  which  mult  be  that 
which  agrees  bell  with  the  pronunciation. 

Rule  V.  In  monofyllables,  if  they  begin  or  end 
with  a  vowel,  it  is  always  to  be  inferted,  unlels  the 
vowel  be  e  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word. 

Such  are  the  general  principles  of  this  art  $  in  vindi¬ 
cation  and  fupport  of  which  it  will  be  needlefs  to  offer 
any  arguments,  when  it  is  confidered  that  brevity  and 
expedition  are  the  chief  objects,  if  confident  with  legi¬ 
bility  ;  and  the  fubfequent  fpecimens  in  the  orthography 
recommended  will,  we  hope,  be  fuificient  to  fhow  that  ‘ 

there  is  no  real  deficiency  in  the  Lit  mentioned  parti¬ 
cular.  8 

He  who  md  us  mil  be  etrnl,  grt,  nd  mnptnt.  It  is  Specimen 
ur  dty,  as  rfnl  bngs,  to  frv,  lv,  nd  oby  hm.~  A  mn 
wd  avd  blm,  fhd  be  frkmfpk  in  al  hs  axr.s,  nd  ndvr  wth-n  ftVnJgi**. 
al  hs  mt  to  pis  evry  bdy.  —  I  wd  nt  frm  any  knxns  wth  ^7. 
a  mn  who  hd  no  rgrd  fr  hmslf;  nthr  wd  I  blv  a  mn  w  ho 
hd  ons  tld  me  a  li. — Onr  is  of  al  thngs  the  mil  dfkit  to 
prfrv  ntrnlhd ;  nd  whn  ons  mpclid,  lk  the  clifity  of  a 
wmn,  nvr  films  wth  its  wntd  lilr.  —  Wth  gd  mnrs, 
kmplfns  nd  an  efy  pit  adrs,  mny  111k  a  fgr  in  the  wrl, 
whs  mntl  ablts  wd  Ikrfly  hv  rsd  thin  abv  the  rnk  of  a 
ftmn. — Idlns  is  the  prnt  of  a  thfud  msfrtns,  wrch  ar  nvr 


Second  rule  Strength  Jlrenth ,  length  lenth ,  A  4  .  ...  . 

exemplifi-  conned  conck,  commandment  cvmanment,  conjunct  con-  fit  by  the  ndllrs :  it  is  a  pn  nd^a  pnlamn:  of  itslf,  nd 
cd.  junt, -humble  hvmle ,  lumber  lumer ,  flumberjtfwwer,  number*  brngs  wnt  nd  bgry  in  its  tm.  —  VrUi  is  the  frit  thug  tht 

-numer,  exemplarv  exetnlary ,  &c.  fhd  be  rgidd  ;  it  is  a  rwrd  of  itslf;  inks  a  mil  ripktbl 

.  5  Rocks  rox,  ads  aks  or  a*,  h&sfaks  or  fax ,  diftrids  hr,  nd  wl  mk  hm  etruly  hpy  hifti. — Prd  is  a  mft  prnfo 

fxemplifi diftrih  or  djtrix,  affefts  afets  or  a/ex,  affli&s  qfliks  or 
ed.  aflix,  conquer  koiikr,  &c. 

6  Letter  leter,  little  title,  command  comand,  error  eror, 


Fourth  rul«  terror  teror ,  &c.  But  in  remember ,  moment ,  fifter,  and 
exemplifi-  ^  w(mj8?  wHere  tWo  confonants  of  the  fame  name 
have  an  intervening  vowel,  both  of  them  mull  be  writ¬ 
ten. 

Thefe  four  rules,  with  their  examples,  being  care¬ 
fully  confidered  by  the  learner,  will  leave  him  in  no 


psn,  wch  yt  ws  plntd  by  hvn  in  ur  ntr,  to  is  ur  emlsn 
to  imtt  grt  nd  wrtliy  kiktrs  oraxns,  to  xt  in  us  a  si  fr 
vvht  is  rt  nd  gft,  nd  a  ldbl  ndgnfn  gnfl  oprfrs  nd  wrkrs 
of  any  knd  of  nkty;  in  lhrt,to  mk  us  st  a  prpr  vlu  upu 
urflvs,  nd  dfps  a  wrtlils  flo,  hu  evr  xltd.  Ths  fr  prd  is 
a  vrtu,  nd  my  gilly  be  kid  a  grtns  of  11.  Bt  prd,  lk 
othr  pfns,  gnrly  fxs  upn  rng  obgks,  or  is  apld  in  rng 
prprfns.  Hu  kmn  is  it  to  fe  a  rtch  whin  evry  vs  hs 
rndrd  mfrbl,  nd  evry  fly  kntmtbl,  vlng  limilf  on  hs  hi 


doubt  concerning  \he  difpofition  and  management  of  brth,  nd  bftng  ths  iltlrs  nflttrs,  of  whm  he  nhrts 
the  confonants  in  this  fcheme  of  (hort- writing  ;  we  (hall  nthng  bt  the  nm  or  ttl !  nfdrs  who  if  tliy  nu  hm,  wd 
therefore  proceed  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  application  din  thr  dpndnt  wth  kntmt.  but  al  prd  of  ths  irt  -is 
of  the  vowels  with  eafe  and  expedition. 

Rule  I.  Vowels,  being  only  fimple  articulate  founds, 


*ihe  vowels  though  they  are  the  connectives  of  confonants,  and  em 
ployed  in  every  word  and  every  fy liable,'  are  not  necef- 
fary  to  be  inferted  in  the  middle  of  words ;  becaufe  the 
confonants,  if  fully 'pronounced,  with  the  affiltance  of 
connection,  will  always  difeover  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
and  make  the  writing  perfectly  legible. 

Rule  II  If  a  vowel  is  not  ftrongly  accented  in  the 
incipient  fylJable  of  a  word,  or  if  it  is  mute  in  the  final, 
it  is  likewife  to  be  omitted ;  becaule  the  found  of  the 
incipient  vowel  is  often  implied  in  that  of  the  firil  con¬ 
sonant,  which  will  confequently  fupply  its  place. 

Rule  III.  But  if  the  vowel  conflitutes  the  firfl  or 
laft  fyllable  of  a  word,  or  is  ftrongly  accented  at  its 
beginning  or  end,  that  vowel  is  continually  to  be  writ¬ 
ten. 


III. 


fly,  nd  evr  to  be  avdd. 

CHAP. 

As  the  whole  of  this  art  depends  upon  a  regular  me¬ 
thod  and  a  fimple  alphabet,  we  have  not  only  endea¬ 
voured  to  eltablifh  the  former  on  fatisfadory  principles, 
but  have  been  careful  to  appropriate,  according  to  the 
comparative  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  fuch  charac¬ 
ters  for  the  letters  as,  after  repeated  trials  and  altera¬ 
tions,  were  conceived  to  be  the  belt  adapted  for  dif- 
patch.  t  q 

The  ftenographic  alphabet  confifls  of  1 8  diitind  cha-gfenogra*. 
raCters  (viz.  two  for  the  vowels  and  the  reft  for  the alpha* 
confonants),  taken  from  lines  and  femicircular  curves  ;bet‘ 
the  formation  and  application  of  which  we  (hall  now 
explain,  beginning  with  the  vowels. 

For  the  *three  firfl  vowels,  a,  e,  and  i,  a  comma  is  ap- 
5  G  2  pr<  priated 


(h)  By  this  rule  like  wife  q  and  v  in  the  middle  of  words*  but  never  in  the  beginning,  may  be  exchanged 
for  k  and  /,  when  they  admit  of  an  eafier  connexion  with  the  following  char  after,  or  will  make  the  writing  ap¬ 
pear  neater. 
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propriated  in  different  pofitions ;  and  for  the  other 
three,  o ,  u9  and  y9  a  point,  The  comma  and  point, 
when  applied  to  a  and  o9  Is  to  be  placed,  as  in  Plate 
CCCCLXXXII.  at  the  top  of  the  next  character ;  when 
for  e  and  «,  oppofite  to  the  middle  ;  and  when  for  i  and 
y9  at  the  bottom. 

This  arrangement  of  the  vowels  is  the  moft  fimple 
and  diftinCt  that  can  eafily  be  imagined.  Places  at  the 
top,  the  middle,  and  the  bottom  of  characters,  which 
make  three  different  pofitions,  are  as  eafily  diftingui filed 
from  one  another  as  any  three  feparatc  characters  could 
be  ;  and  a  comma  is  made  with  the  fame  facility  as  a 
,0  point. 

jLioes.  Simple  lines  may  be  drawn  four  different  ways  ;  per¬ 

pendicular,  horizontal,  and  with  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees  to  the  right  and  left.  An  afeending  oblique 
line  to  the  right,  which  will  be  perfectly  difunCt  from 
the  reft  when  joined  to  any  other  character,  may  hke- 
wife  be  admitted.  Thefe  characters  being  the  fimpleft 
in  nature,  are  affigned  to  thofe  five  confonants  which 
moil  frequently  occur,  viz.  /,  r9 19  c  hard  or  k9  and  c  loft 
xx  or  s. 

Circles.  Every  circle  may  be  divided  with  a  perpendicular  and 

horizontal  line,  fo  as  to  form  likewife  four  diftinCt  cha¬ 
racters.  Thefe  being  the  next  to  lines  in  the  fimplicity 
of  their  formation,  we  have  appropriated  them  for  by  d9 
Ia  n9  and  m. 

Curves  and  The  characters  exprefiing  nine  of  the  confonants  are 

Hines.  all  perfectly  diftinCi  from  one  another ;  eight  only  re¬ 
main  which  are  needful,  viz.  /,  g  or  j,  h9  py  q9  v9  nv9 
and  x.  To  find  characters  for  which  we  mult  have  re- 
couife  to  mixed  curves  and  lines.  The  characters  which 
we  have  adopted  are  the  fimpleft  in  nature  after  thofe 
already  applied,  admit  of  the  eafieft  joining,  and  tend 
to  preferve  lineality  and  beauty  in  the  writing'. 

It  mult  be  obferved  that  we  have  no  character  for  c 
when  it  has  a  hard  found,  as  in  cajlle  ;  or  foft,  as  in 
etty  ;  for  it  naturally  takes  the  found  of  k  or  s9  which 
in  all  cafes  will  be  fufficient  to  ftipply  its  place. 

R  likewife  is  reprefented  by  the  fame  character  as  / ; 
*>nly  with  this  difference,  r  is  written  with  an  afeending 
ftroke  (1),  and  /  with  a  defeending  ;  which  is  always 
to  be  Known  from  the  manner  of  its  union  with  the 
following  character  ;  but  in  a  few  monofyllables  where 
r  is  the  only  confonant  in  the  word,  and  confequently 
{lands  alone,  it  is  to  be  made  as  is  fhown  in,  the  alpha¬ 
bet  for  diftinCtion’s  fake. 

Z,  as  it  is  a  letter  feldom  employed  in  the  Englifh 
language,  and  only  a  coarfer  and  harder  expreffion  of  s9 
mu  ft  be  fupplied  by  s  whenever  it  occurs  ;  as  for  Zed e~ 
klah  write  Sedekiah9  &c. 

CHAP.  IV. 

The  prepofitions  and  terminations  in  this  fcheme  are 
fo  fimple,  that  the  greateft  benefit  may  be  reaped  from 
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them,  and  very  little  trouble  required  to  attain  them  ;  13 

as  the  incipient  letter  or  the  incipient  confonant  of  ail  ^uIes/°.r 
the  prepofitions  and  of  feveral  of  the  terminations  is and^ermT* 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  whole.  But  although  in  Plate  nations.  * 
CCCCLXXXII.  fufficient  fpecimens  are  given  of  the 
manner  of  their  application,  that  the  learner  of  lefs  in¬ 
genuity  or  more  flow  perception  may  have  every  aflift- 
ance,  we  have  fubjoined  the  following  directions. 

Rule  1.  The  prepofition  is  always  to  be  written 
without  joining,  yet  fo  near  as  plainly  to  ffiow  what 
word  it  belongs  to  ;  and  the  beft  way  is  to  obferve  the 
fame  order  as  if  the  whole  was  to  be  connected. 

Rule  II.  A  prepofition,  though  the  fame  letters 
that  conftitute  it  may  be  met  with  in  the  middle  or  end 
of  a  word,  is  never  to  be  ufed,  becaufe  it  would  expofc 
to  obfeurity. 

Rule  III.  Obferve  that  the  prepofition  omni  is  ex- 
preffed  by  the  vowel  0  in  its  proper  pofition  ;  and  for 
anti,  anta ,  ante ,  by  the  vowel  ay  which  the  radical  part 
of  the  word  will  eafily  diftinguifh  from  being  only  fimple 
vowels. 

The  fir  ft  rule  for  the  prepofitions  is  (allowing  fuch 
exceptions  as  may  be  fecn  in  the  Plate)  to  be  obferved 
for  the  terminations;  and  alfo  the  fecond  mutatis  mutan - 
dis  ;  except  that  whenever  fis9fusy  fys9  cions  9  tious9  and 
ces  occur,  they  are  to  be  expreffed  as  directed  in  the 
fourth  rule  for  the  confonants,  whether  in  the  begin* 
ning,  middle,  or  end  of  words (k). 

Rule  IV.  The  terminative  character  for  tiony  Jtoti9 
ciony  cian9  tiany  is  to  be  expieffed  by  ajmall  circle  joined 
to  the  neareft  letter,  and  turned  to  the  right  ;  and  the 
plurals  tions9  Jions9  cions  r  cians9  turns ,  tience9  by  a  dot  on 
the  fame  fide. 

Rule  V.  'The  terminative  character  for  \ng9  is  to  be  * 
expreffed  likewife  by  a  fmall  circle,  but  drawn  to  the 
left  hand  ;  and  its  plural  trigs  by  a  dot  (l). 

Rule  VI.  The  plural  fign  f  is  to  be  added  to  the 
terminative  characters  when  neceffary. 

Rule  VII.  The  feparated  terminations  are  never  to 
be  ufed  but  in.  polyfyllables  or  words  ©f  more  fyllables 
than  one. 

Thefe  rules  duly  obferved  will  point  out  a  method  as 
concife  and  elegant  as  can  be  ddired,  for  exprefiing  the: 
molt  frequent  and  longeft  prepofitions  and  terminations: 
in  the  Englilh  language.  If  it  fiiould  be  thought  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  increaie  their  number  by  the  addition  of 
others,  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any  one  of  the  leaft 
difeernment  to  do  fo,..  by  proceeding  on.  the.  principles 
before  laid  down. 

CHAP.  V. 

Though  a  more  concife  method  of  writing,  or  moreRules  W 
numerous  abbreviations,  may  not  be  indifpenfably  ne-abbrevi^ 
ceffary,  if  the  foregoing  directions  be  praCtifed  for  atiou** 
confiderable  time,  yet  contractions  will  he  found  ex- 
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(1)  The  charaCler  for  h9  when  lineality  requires  it,  may  be  made  from  the  bottom'  and  inverted  (fee  Plate* 
CCCCLXXXII. )  And  often  h  may  be  omitted  entirely,  or  a  vowel  may  be  fubftituted  in  its  ftead,  without  any* 
injury  to  legibility,  it  being  rather  a  breathing  than  letter. 

(  k)  But  in  a  few  words  where  three  horizontal  characters  meet,  it  will  be  better  to  exprefs  ihtfts9  &e.  by  the 
femieiliptical  character  in  Plate  CCCCLXXXII,  oppofite  tious*. 

(l)  In  horizontal  characters,  by  the  left  hand  is  meant  the  top,  and  by  the  right  the  fpace  below  the  letter  (fee 
%  joined,  Plate  CCCCLXXXII.]  la  all  other  characters  the  right  and  left  pofitions  wilUaturally  be  ka own* 
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tremely  ufeful  am!  convenient  to  thofe  who  have  attain¬ 
ed  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  and  lead  to  a 
greater  degree  of  expedition,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
diminifh  the  labour  of  writing.  It  has  been  obferved  in 
the  introdu&ion,  that  abbreviations  are  only  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  proficients  in  this  art ;  becaufe  expedition  is 
not  the  firft,  though  the  ultimate,  objedt  in  view :  and 
that  an  eafy  legibility  is  of  the  utrnoft  confequence  to 
the  learner  ;  which,  however,  cannot  be  preserved,  if 
he  adopts  too  foon  thofe  very  rules  which  in  time  will 
afford  him  the  greateft  eafe  when  applied  with  judge¬ 
ment. 

The  following  fhort  and  practical  rules  will  be  found, 
we  hope,  fully  adequate  to  every  purpofe  for  which  they 
were  intended,  and  are  far  fuperior  in  the  facility  of 
their  application  to  any  which  we  have  feen. 

Rule  I.  The  ufual  abbreviations  in  long-hand  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  followed;  as  Mr  for  Matter,  M.  D.  for  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Phyfic,  and  Abp.  for  Archbifhop,  &c. 

Rule  II.  Subftantives,  adje&ives,  verbs,  and  parti¬ 
ciples,  when  the  fenfe  will  diredl  to  the  meaning,  are 
to  be  expreffed  by  their  initial  confonant  with  the  di. 
ttinguifhing  marks  exhibited  in  Plate  CCCCLXXXIL 
viz.  a  fubttantive  mutt  have  the  dot  exadlly  over  its  ini¬ 
tial  confonant ;  an  adjedlive  mutt  have  a  dot  under  it ; 
a  verb  is  to  be  expreffed  by  a  comma  over  its  initial  con¬ 
fonant;  and  a  participle  by  a  comma  under(iu).  Thefe 
being  the  four  principal  parts  of  fpeech  will  be  fuffi- 
cient ;  and  an  adept  will  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  know 
when  he  can  with  fafety  apply  this  rule  to  them. 

Rule  III.  To  render  the  writing  more  legible,  the 
laft  letter  of  the  word  may  be  joined  to  the  firft,  and 
the  proper  mark  applied. 

Rule  IV.  The  conflituent  or  radical  part  of  words, 
<fpecially  if  they  are  long,  will  often  ferve  for  the  whole, 
or  fometimes  the  firtt  fyllable  ;  as,  we  ought  to  mode¬ 
rate  our  ex,  by  our  circum.  ;  a  man’s  man .  commonly 
fhape  his  for . 

Rule  V.  All  long  words  without  exception  may 
have  their  prepofitions  or  terminations  expreffed  by  the 
incipient  confonant  of  fuch  prepofition  or  termination. 

Rule  VI.  When  there  is  a  great  dependence  be¬ 
tween  the  parts  of  a  fentence,  the  initial  letter  will  often 
fuffice  ;  as  L.  is  the  capital  of  Great  B.  ;  the  eldeft  S, 
of  the  king  of  Great  B.  is  flyled  prince  of  IV.  Every 
one,  it  is  prefumed,  will  allow  this  to  be  perfe&ly  le¬ 
gible  in  long- hand,  then  why  may  it  not  in  ftenogra- 
phy  \ 

Rule  VII.  The  terminatkns  nefs  and  lefs  may  be 
omitted  ;  as  faithfulnefs  is  only  to  be  written  faithful ; 
forwardnefsy  forward  }  heedlefs ,  heed ;  fiubbornnef stub¬ 
born,  &c. 

Rule  VIII.  The  fecond  and  third  perfons  of  verbs, 
ending  in  eth  and  ejl,  may  be  expreffed  by  s  ;  as,  he 
loves,  thou  teaches  ;  inftead  of  he  loveth ,  thou  teachejl  ; 
or  even  without  s  ;  as,  he  love,  See . 

Rule  IX.  Words  may  often  be  entirely  omitted, 
and  yet  no  ambiguity  enfue  ;  as,  In  beginning  God  crea* 


ted  heaven  and  earth,  for  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

Rule  X.  When  there  is  an  immediate  repetition  of 
a  fentence  or  word,  a  line  is  to  be  drawn  under  the  fen¬ 
tence  or  word  to  be  repeated  ;  as,  Amen,  Amen,  is  to 
written  /tmm ;  but  if  any  words  intervene  before  a 
word  or  fentence  is  to  be  repeated,  the  line  mutt  be 
drawn  as  berore,  and  a  A  or  mark  of  omifiion  placed 
where  the  repetition  fhould  begin  ;  as,  Is  it  juft  the  in¬ 
nocents Jhould  be  condemned  A  reviled  ? 


The  Contents  of  the  Stenographic  Platfs. 

Fabricius’s  Reply  to  Pyrrhus , 

As  to  my  poverty,  you  have  indeed,  Sir,  been  rightly  Plate 
informed.  My  whole  eflate  confifts  in  a  houfe  of  but CCCCL2Uxn^ 
mean  appearance,  and  a  little  fpot  of  ground,  from 
which  by  my  own  labour  I  draw  my  fupport.  But  if 
by  any  means  you  have  been  perluaded  to  think,  that 
this  poverty  makes  me  lefs  conlidered  in  my  country, 
or  in  any  degree  unhappy,  you  are  extremely  deceived. 

I  have  no  reafon  to  complain  of  fort  use,  fhe  fupplies  me 
with  all  that  nature  requires  ;  and  if  I  am  without  fu* 
perfluities,  I  am  alfo  free  from  the  defire  of  them. 

With  thefe  I  confefs  I  fhould  be  more  able  to  fuccour 
the  neceffitous,  the  only  advantage  for  which  the  weal¬ 
thy  are  to  be  envied ;  but  as  fmall  as  my  polfeffions  are, 

I  can  ftill  contribute  fomething  to  the  fupport  of  the 
itate  and  the  affiftance  of  my  friends.  With  regard  to 
honours,  my  country  places  me,  poor  as  I  am,  upon  a 
level  with  the  richeft :  for  Rome  knows  no  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  great  employments  but  virtue  and  ability.  She 
appoints  me  to  officiate  in  the  mofl  auguft  ceremonies 
of  religion  ;  fhe  entrutts  me  with  the  command  of  her 
armies  ;  fhe  confides  to  my  care  the  mofl  important  ne¬ 
gotiations.  My  poverty  does  not  leffen  the  weight  and 
influence  of  my  counfels  in  the  fenate  ;  the  Roman’ 
people  honour  me  for  that  very  poverty  which  you  con- 
fider  as  a  difgrace  ;  they  know  the  many  opportunities 
I  have  had  in  war  to  enrich  myfclf  without  incurring 
cenfure  ;  they  are  convinced  of  ray  difinteretted  zeal 
for  their  proiperity  ;  and  if  I  have  any  thing  to  com¬ 
plain  of  in  the  return  they  make,  it  is  only  the  excefs 
of  their  applaufe.  What  value  then  can  I  fet  upon 
your  gold  and  filver !  What  king  can  add  any  thing  to 
my  fortune  !  Always  attentive  to  difeharge  the  duties- 
incumbent  on  me,  I  have  a  mind  free  from  felf-reproach., 
and  I.  have  an  honett  fame.  Dodfley's  Preceptor . 

Letter  to  a  Friend  agdinjl  wajle  of  Time , 

Converfe  often  with  yourfelf,  and  neither  lavifh  your 
time,  nor  fuffer  others  to  rob  you  of  it.  Many  of  our 
hours  are  ftolen  from  us,  and  others  pafs  infenfibly  away; 
but  of  both  thefe  Ioffes  the  mott  fhameful  is  that  which 
happens  through  our  own  negleft.  If  we  take  the 
trouble  to  obferve,  we-fhall  find  that  one  confiderable 
part  of  our  life  is  fpent  in  doing  evil,  and  the  other  in 


(m)  The  dot  or  comma  being  placed  thus  will  never  occafion  them  to  be  mittaken  for  vowels,  becaufe  they 
fhould  always  be  on  one  fide  or  other;,  whereas  the  mark  for  parts  of  fpeech  mutt  conftantly  be  placed  exa&lyv 
over  or  under. 
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doing  nothing}  or  in  doing  what  we  fhould  not  do.  We 
don’t  feeni  to  know  the  value  of  time,  nor  how  precious 
-a  day  is  ;  nor  do  we  confider  that  every  moment  brings 
us  nearer  our  end.  Refie<ft  upon  this,  I  entreat  you, 
and  keep  a  ftritl  account  of  time.  Procrafli nation  is 
the  moil  dangerous  thing  in  life.  Nothing  is  properly 
oms  but  the  inftant  we  breathe  in,  and  all  the  reft  is 
.nothing  ;  it  is  the  only  good  we  poffefs  ;  but  then  it  is 
fleeting,  and- the  firft  comer  robs  us  of  it.  Men  are  lo 
•weak,  that  they  think  they  oblige  by  giving  of  trifles, 
and  yet  reckon  that  time  as  nothing  for  which  the  moft 
grateful  perfon  in  the  world  can  never  make  amends. 
Ret  us  therefore  confider  time  as  the  moft  valuable  of 
all  things  ;  and  every  moment  fpent,  without  fome  im¬ 
provement  in  virtue  or  fome  advancement  in  goodnefs, 
ae  the  greateft  fublunary  lofs. 

St  Paul's  Speech  before  Agrippa  and  Fejlus. 

I  think  myfelf  happy,  king  A  grip  pa,  that  I  fliall  an- 
fwer  for  myfelf  this  day  before  thee,  touching  all  things 
whereof  I  am  accufed  of  the  Jews  :  efpecially  becaufe 
I  know  thee  to  be  expert  in  all  cuftoms  and  queftions 
which  are  among  the  Jews,  wherefore  I  befeech  thee  to 
hear  me  patiently.  My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth, 
which  was  at  firft  among  mine  own  nacion  at  Jerufalem, 
know  all  the  Jews,  which  knew  me  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  (if  they  would  teftify),  that,  after  the  ftraiteft  fe<ft 
of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharifee.  And  now  I  Hand 
and  am  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promile  made  by 
God  unto  our  fathers  :  unto  which  promife  our  twelve 
tribes  inftantly  ferving  God  day  and  night  hope  to 
come  ;  for  which  hope’s  fake,  king  Agrippa,  I  am  ac¬ 
cufed  of  the  Jews.  Why  fhould  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  with  you,  that  God  fhould  raife  the  dead, 
when  God  himfelf  has  given  affurance  of  it  unto  all 
men,  in  that  he  hath  raifed  Chrift  from  the  dead  ?  As 
for  my  own  part,  moft  noble  Feftus,  I  own  I  once  ve¬ 
rily  thought  that  even  1  myfelf  ought  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jefus  of  Nazareth.  Which 
thing  I  alfo  did  in  Jerufalem.  I  punifhed  the  faints 
oft  in  every  fynagogue,  and  compelled  them  to  blaf- 
pheme  ;  and  being  exceedingly  mad  againft  them,  I 
perfecuted  them  even  unto  ftrange  cities.  In  purfuit 
of  which,  as  I  went  to  Damafcus,  with  authority  and 
commiffion  from  the  chief priefts:  At  mid-day,  O  king, 
I  faw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven,  above  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  fun,  fhimng  about  me,  and  them  which  jour¬ 
neyed  with  me.  And  when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the 
earth,  I  heard  a  voice  fpeaking  unto  me,  and  faying  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  why  perfecuteft  thou 
me  ?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  againft  the  pricks. 
And  I  faid,  Who  art  thou.  Lord?  And  h^  faid,  I  am 
Jefus’whom  thou  perfecuteft.  But  rife,  and  ftand  up¬ 
on  thy  feet:  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  to  make  thee  a  minifter  and  a  witnefs  both  of 
thefe  things  which  thou  haft  feen,  and  of  thofe  things 
in  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee.  Whereupon,  O  king 
Agrippa,  i  was  not  difobedient  to  the  heavenly  vifion  : 
but  fhewed  firft  unto  them  of  Damafcus,  and  at  Jeru¬ 
falem,  and  throughout  all  the  coafts  of  Judea,  and  then 
to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  fhould  repent  and  turn  to 
God.  For  thefe  caufes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the 
temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me.  Having  therefore 
obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue  unto  this  day,  wit- 
neflhig  both  to  fmall  and  great,  faying  none  other  things 
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than  thofe  which  the  prophets  and  Mofcs  did  fay  fhould 
come  :  That  Chrift  fhould  fuffer,  and  that  he  fhould  be 
the  firft  that  fhould  rife  from  the  dead,  and  fhould  fhovv 
light  unto  the  people,  and  to  the  Gentiles.  This  is  the 
real  truth  :  Believe  me,  T  am  no  peftilent  fellow,  nor 
mover  of  fedition  ;  but  always  endeavour  all  that  lit? 
in  me  to  preferve  a  confcience  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  towards  man  :  nor  can  the  Jews  prove  the 
things  whereof  they  now  accufe  me.  Neither  am  I, 

Feftus,  befides  myfelf ;  but  fpeak  thus  freely  before  the 
king,  becaufe  he  knows  thefe  things  to  be  fa<ft  ;  yea,  I 
am  fully  perfuaded  the  king  knows  them  all  to  be  faft; 
for  they  were  not  done  in  a  corner.  King  Agrippa, 
believeft  thou  the  prophets?  I  know  that  thou  believeft. 

And  would  to  God  that  not  only  thou  but  alfo  all  that 
hear  me  this  day,  were  altogether  fuch  as  I  am  except 
thefe  bonds.  Holmes' s  Rhetoric, 

Pope  to  Atterbury 

Once  more  I  write  to  you  as  I  promifed,  and  this 
once  I  fear  will  be  the  laft  ;  the  curtain  will  foon  be 
drawn  between  my  friend  and  me,  and  nothing  left  but 
to  wifh  you  a  long  good  night  ;  may  you  enjoy  a  Hate 
of  repoie  in  this  IFe  not  unlike  that  fleep  of  the  foul 
which  lome  have  believed  is  to  fucceed  it,  where  we  lie 
utterly  forgetful  of  that  world  from  which  we  are  gone, 
ami  ripening  for  that  to  which  vve  are  to  go.  If  you' 
retain  any  memory  of  the  paft,  let  it  only  image  to 
yon  what  has  pleafed  you  beft  ;  fometimes  prefent  a 
dream  of  an  abfent  friend,  or  bring  you  back  an  agree¬ 
able  con  vei  fat  ion.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I  hope  you 
will  think  lefs  of  the  time  paft  than  the  future  ;  as  the 
fprmer  has  been  lefs  kind  to  you  than  the  latter  infal¬ 
libly  will  be.  Do  not  envy  the  world  your  ftudies  : 
ft  hey  will  tend  to  the  benefit  of  men,  againft  whom 
you  can  have  no  complaint  ;  I  mean,  of  all  pofterity  ; 
and,  perhaps,  at  your  time  of  life,  nothing  elfe  is  worth 
your  care.  What  is  every  year  of  a  wife  man’s  life 
but  a  cenfure  or  critic  on  the  paft?  Thofe  uhofe  date  is 
the  fhorteft,  live  long  enough  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it: 

The  boy  defpifes  the  infant,  the  man  the  boy,  the  phr- 
lofopher  both,  and  the  Chriftian  all.  You  may  now  be¬ 
gin  to  think  your  manhood  was  too  much  a  puerility  ; 
and  you  will  never  fuffer  your  age  to  be  but  a  fecond 
infancy.  rFhe  toys  and  baubles  of  your  childhood 
arc  hardly  now  more  below  you  than  thofe  toys  of 
our  riper  and  our  declining  years  ;  the  drums  and  rat¬ 
tles  of  ambition,  and  the  dirt  and  bubbles  of  avarice. 

At  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off  from  a  little  fociety, 
and  made  a  citizen  of  the  world  at  large,  you  fhould 
bend  your  talents  not  to  ferve  a  party,  or  a  few,  but  all 
mankind.  Your  genius  fhould  mount  above  that  mift, 
in  'which  its  participation  and  neighbourhood  with  earth 
hath  long  involved  it :  To  fhine  abroad,  and  to  heaven, 
ought  to  be  the  bufinefs  and  the  glory  of  your  prefent 
fituation.  Remember  it  was  at  fuch  a  time  that  the 
greateft  lights  of  antiquity  dazzled  and  blazed  the  moft; 
in  their  retreat,  in  their  exile,  or  in  their  death.  But 
why  do  I  talk  of  dazzling  or  blazing?  it  was  then  that 
they  did  good,  that  they  gave  light,  and  that  they  be¬ 
came  guides  to  mankind.  Thofe  aims  alone  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  fpirits  truly  great,  and  fuch  I  therefore  hope 
will  be  yours.  Refentment  indeed  may  remain,  per¬ 
haps  cannot  be  quite  extinguifhed,  in  the  nobleft  minds; 
but  revenge  will  never  harbour  there;  Higher  principles 

than 
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than  thefe  of  the  firft,  and  better  principles  than  thofe 
of  the  latter,  will  infallibly  influence  men  whofe 
thoughts  and  whofe  hearts  are  enlarged,  and  caufe  them 
to  prefer  the  whole  to  any  part  of  mankind,  efpecially 
to  fo  final}  a  part  as  one’s  fingle  felf.  Believe  me,  my 
Lord,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  fpirit  entered  into  another 
life,  as  one  juft  upon  the  edge  of  immortality,  where 
the  pafTions  and  affections  mufl.be  much  more  exalted, 
and  where  you  ought  to  defpife  all  little  views  and  all 
mean  retrofpedls.  Nothing  is  worth  your  looking  back; 
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and  therefore  look  forward,  and  make  (as  you  can)  the 
world  look  after  you ;  but  take  care,  it  be  not  with 
pity,  but  with  efleem  and  admiration.  I  am,  with  the 
greatefl  fincerity  and  paftion  for  your  fame  as  well  as 
happinefs,  your,  &c. 

The  above  moft  charming  and  mod  affe&lonate  let¬ 
ter  was  written  about  a  month  before  Atterbury  bi- 
fliop  of  Rochefter  was  fent  into  banifhment,  and  is  uni- 
verfally  admired. 
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STENTOROPHONIC  tube,  a  fpeaking  trumpet; 
thus  called  from  Stentor,  a  perfon  mentioned  by  Homer. 
See  Trumpet. 

STEP,  in  a  fhip,  a  block  of  wood  fixed  on  the  decks 
or  bottom  of  a  fhip,  and  having  a  hole  in  its  upper  fide, 
fitted  to  receive  the  heel  of  amaft  or  capflern.  The 
ileps  of  the  main  and  foremafls  of  every  fhip  reft  upon 
the  kelfon,  to  which  they  are  firmly  fecured  by  knees, 
bolts,  or  fpike- nails.  The  ftep  of  the  mizen-maft  ufualiy 
refts  upon  the  lower  deck. 

S  TEPHANIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mo - 
nogynui  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  or¬ 
der,  Stellate.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous,  turbinated, 
and  quinquepartite  ;  the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  fmi- 
nel-fhaped,  having  its  tubes  curved  and  ventricofe  :  the 
pericarpium  is  a  bilocular  berry  containing  two  feeds, 
flattened  on  one  fide  and  round  on  the  other.  This 
genus  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Pfychotria.  There  is 
only  one  fpecies,  viz.  Gulanenfe ,  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America. 

S  rEPHANOPHORUS,  In  antiquity,  the  chief 
pried  cf  Pallas,  who  prefided  over  the  reft.  It  was 
ufual  for  every  god  to  have  a  chief  prieft  ;  that  of  Pal¬ 
las  was  the  Stephanophorus  juft  mentioned,  and  that  of 
Hercules  was  called  Dadouchus. — Stephanophorns  was 
alfo  a  prieft  that  afiifted  the  women  in  the  celebration  of 
the  feftival  Thefmophoria. 

S  rEPHANUS  (Byzantinus),  an  able  grammarian, 
who  lived  in  the  5th  or  6th  century.  He  wrote  a  Dic¬ 
tionary,  in  which  he  made  a  great  number  of  obferva- 
t4ons,  borrowed  from  mythology  and  hiftory,  which 
fliowed  the  origin  of  cities  and  colonies,  of  which  we 
have  nothing  remaining  but  a  mean  abridgment  by 
Hermolaus  the  grammarian  ;  but  from  that  work  the 
learned  have  received  great  light ;  and  Sigonius,  Ca- 
fauhon,  Scaliger,  Salmafius,  &c.  have  employed  them- 
felves  in  illuftrating  it. 

STEPHEN,,  king  cf  England.  See  England, 
n°  108,  &c. 

#  Stephen,  or  St  Stephen’s  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  church,  obferved  on  the  26th  of  December,  in 
memory  of  the  firft  martyr  St  Stephen. 

STEPHENS,  a  family  of  printers  defervedly  cele¬ 
brated.  They  flourifhed  at  the  revival  of  learning,, 
and  contributed  a  great  deal  towards  difptlling  the  cloud 
of  ignorance  which  had  fo  long  overfhadowed  Europe. 
Some  of  the  dallies  before  the  16th  century  were  in  a 
great  meafure  loft,  and  all  of  them  were  exceedingly 
corrupted.  By  their  abilities  and  indefatigable  induftry 
tiitfe  defeds  were  fupplied,  and  the  learned  were  furnifh^ 
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ed  with  beautiful  and  cor  re  (ft  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Stephen.*. 
Roman  authors.  Thus  the  world  was  not  only  fnpplied  1  ^ 

with  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  amufement  and  inftru&ion 
in  thefe  ancient  writings ;  but  it  is  to  the  ardour  which 
they  mfpiied,  and  to  the  model  of  elegance  which  they 
displayed,  that  the  prefent  advanced  Hate  of  literature 
is  in  a  great  meafure  owing. 

Henrv  Stephens,  the  firft  of  thefe  illuftrious  men,' 
was  born  in  France,  loon  after  the  difeovery  of  print¬ 
ing,  perhaps  about  the  year  1465.  He  fettled  as  a 
printer  at  Paris,  and  was  probably  patronized  by  Louis 
XII.  A  great  proportion  of  the  books  which  he  pub- 
lilhed  were  Latin  :  They  are  printed  in  the  Roman 
letter,  and  are  not  inelegant,  though  fome  of  them 
abound  rather  too  much  in  contradions.  He  died  about 
the  year  1520,  and  left  behind  him  three  fons,  Francis, 

Robert,  and  Charles.  His  widow  married  Simon  de 
Cohnes  (Colinaus  in  Latin),  who  thus  got  poffefiion 
of  Henry’s  printing -houfc,  and  continued  the  profeffion 
till  his  death. 

Ol  Francis,  the  eldeft  fon,  little  more  is  known 
than  that  he  carried  on  bufinefs  along  with  Hrs- father-in- 
law  Colimetis,  and  that  he  died  at  Paris  in  1  550. 

Robert  Steph  ens,  the  fecond  fon,  was  born  in  i  503.  1 

In  his  youth  he  made  great  proficiency  in  the  Roman, 

Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  at  the  age  of  19 
had  acquired  fo  much  knowledge,  that  his  father-in-law 
entrufted  him  with  the  management  of  his  prefs.  An-  * 

edition  of  the.  New  Teftament  was  publifhed  under  his- 
mfpedion,  which  gave  greatoffence  to  the  Paris  divines,  - 
who  accufed  him  of  herefy,  and  threatened  to  prevent 
the  fale  of  the  book.  Soon  after  he  began  buftnefs  him- 
fe.lf,  and  married  Perrete  the  daughter  of  Joaocus  Ra¬ 
dius,.  a  printer  and  an  author.  She  was  a  woman  of 
learning,  and  underftood  Latin,  which  Indeed  was  the 
neceffary  confequence  of  her  fituation.  Tier  hulband 
always  entertained  a  number  of  learned  men  as  cone&ors  •* 
of  the  prefs  :  Being  foreigners,  and  of  different  rations, 
they  made,  ufe  or  no  other  language  but  Latin  ;  which 
Perrete  being  accuftomed  to  hear,  was  able  in  a ihort  time 
not  only  to  underftand,  but  even  to  fpeak  with  tolerable  ’ 
eafe. 

In  1531  he  publifhed  his  Latin  «  Thefaurus  a 
work  of  great  importance,  which  he  laboured  at  for  two- 
years.  The  mark  which  he  put  upon  all  his  books  was 
a  tree  branched,  with  a  man  looking  upon  it,  and  thefe 
words  noli  altum  fapere ,  to  which  he  fometimes  added* 
fed  time.  I113539,  Francis  I.  made  him  his  printer, 
and  ordered  a  new  fet  of  elegant  -  types  to  be  founded’ 
for  him.  His  frequent  editions  of  the  New  Teftament; 
gave  great  offence  to  the  doftors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
2-  accufed 
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Stephens  accufed  him  of  herefy  for  his  annotation?,  and  infilled 
upon  the  fuppreffion  of  fome  ot  his  books.  Although 
Henry  the  French  king  in  fome  meafure  protected  him, 
the  perfecution  of  thefe  divines  rendered  him  fo  unhappy, 
not  to  mention  the  expence  and  lofs  of  time  which  an 
almoft  conftant  attendance  at  eourt  unavoidably  occa- 
iioned,  that  in  1552  he  abandoned  his  eountry  and  went 
to  Geneva.  Here  he  embraced  the  Proteftant  religion, 
and  thus  juftified  in  fome  meafure  the  fufp'cions  of  his 
theological  enemies.  It  lias  been  affirmed  by  feveral 
writers  that  he  carried  along  with  him  the  royal  types, 
and  the  moulds  alfo  in  which  they  were  call ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  never  afterwards  made  ufe  of  thofe  types. 
Befides,  is  it  poffible  that  the  author  of  fo  daring  a 
theft  could  have  been  not  only  prote&ed  in  Geneva,  but 
even  courted  and  honoured  by  the  moll  eminent  men  of 
•the  age  ?  Is  it  credible  that  fuch  a  crime  could  have  been 
concealed  for  60  years;  or  that  Henry,  the  fon  and  heir 
-of  the  perpetrator,  would  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
the  French  king,  if  Robert  Stephens  had  adled  fuch  a 
Ihamefnl  part  ?  If  he  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  Paris,  it  was 
not  for  theft,  but  for  having  changed  his  religion.  Af¬ 
ter  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  publifhed  an  account  of  the 
difpute  between  him  and  the  Paris  divines,  which  does 
as  much  honour  to  his  abilities  as  his  Tbefaurus  does 
to  his  learning.  He  died  in  155 9,  alter  a  life  of 
the  moll  extraordinary  induliry.  The  books  of  which 
he  was  the  editor  were  not  fewer  than  360.  Many 
of  them  were  ancient  daffies  in  different  languages.  Se¬ 
veral  were  accompanied  with  annotations  which  he 
colle&ed,  and  all  of  them  were  corre&ed  by  collating 
-manuferipts.  He  was  fo  anxious  to  attain  perfeft  ac¬ 
curacy,  that  he  ufed  to  expofe  his  proofs  in  public,  and 
reward  thofe  who  difeovered  a  miftake.  His  books  con¬ 
sequently  were  very  corred.  It  is  Paid  that  his  New 
Teftament,  called  0  Mirtficam  (becaufe  the  preface  begins 
with  thefe  words),  has  not  a  fingle  fault. 

It  was  Robert  Stephens  who  firft  divided  the  New 
Teftament  into  verfes  during  a  journey  between  Paris 
and  Lyons.  The  advantages  of  this  improvement  are 
fully  counterbalanced  by  its  defedls.  It  has  deltroyed 
the  unity  of  the  books,  and  induced  many  commenta¬ 
tors  to  confider  every  verfe  as  a  diftind  and  independent 
aphorifm.  To  this  in  fome  meafure  is  to  be  aferibedthe 
many  abfurd  interpretations  and  creeds  that  have  been 
forced  out  of  that  book. 

By  his  laft  will  his  eftate  was  left  exclufivelyto  fuch 
of  his  children  as  Ihould  fettle  at  Geneva.  He  left  be¬ 
hind  him  three  Tons,  Henry,  Robert,  and  Francis. 

Charles  Stephens,  the  third  fon  of  Henry,  was, 
like  the  reft  of  his  family,  familiarly 'acquainted  with 
the  learned  languages.  ri  his  recommended  him  to  La¬ 
zarus  de  Baif,  who  made  him  tutor  to  his  fon,  and  in 
1 540  carried  him  along  with  him  to  Germany.  He 
iludied  medicine,  and  pra£tifed  it  with  fuccefs  in  France. 

He  did  not,  however,  forfake  the  profeflion  of  his  fami¬ 
ly,  but  exercifed  it  in  Paris,  where  he  became  the  editor 
e>f  many  books  remarkable  for  neatnefs  and  elegance. 

He  wiote  above  thirty  treatifes  on  different  fubje&s, 
particularly  on  botany,  anatomy,  andhiftory.  He  died 
1564, 


Robert  Stephens,  the  fon  of  Robert  the  firft:  of 
that  name,  did  not  accompany  his  father  to  Geneva, 
but  continued  to  profefs  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to 
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refidc  at  Paris,  His  letter  was  remarkably  beautiful.-—  6'ephen?, 1 
He  was  made  king’s  printer,  and  died  about  1589. 

His  brother  Francis  was  alfo  a  printer.  He  em¬ 
braced  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  refided  at  Geneva, 

Henry  Stephens,  the  remaining  fon  of  Robert, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1528.  He  became  the  rnoft  learn¬ 
ed  and  moft  celebrated  of  all  his  family.  From  his  very 
birth  almoft  he  gave  proofs  of  uncommon  abilities,  and 
difplayed  an  ardent  paffion  for  knowledge.  The  Medea 
of  Euripides,  which  lie  faw  a&ed  while  at  fchool,  firft: 
kindled  his  love  for  poetry,  and  infpired  him  with  the 
defire  of  acquiring  the  language  in  which  that  tragedy 
is  written.  He  intreated  his  father  not  to  condemn  him 
to  ftudy  Latin,  which  he  already  underftood  from  con- 
verfation,  but  to  initiate  him  at  once  into  the  knowledge 
of  Greek.  His  father  willingly  granted  his  requeft  ; 
and  Henry  applied  with  fuch  vigour,  that  in  a  fhort 
time  he  could  repeat  the  Medea  by  heart.  He  after¬ 
wards  ftndied  Greek  under  Peter  Danefius,  who  was  tu¬ 
tor  to  the  Dauphin,  and  finally  heard  the  ledures  of 
Tufanus  and  Tnrnebus.  He  became  eager  at  an  early 
age  to  underftand  aftrc-logy,  and  accordingly  attended 
a  profeffor  of  that  myfterious  art  ;  but  he  was  not  long 
in  difeovering  its  abfurdity.  At  19  he  began  his  tra¬ 
vels,  which  he  undertook  in  older  to  examine  foreign 
libraries,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  learned  men.  He 
£pent  two  years  in  Italy,  and  returned  into  France  com¬ 
pletely  mafter  of  Italian,  and  bringing  along  with  him 
copies  of  feveral  fcarce  authors,  particularly  a  part  of 
Anacreon,  which  before  was  thought  loft. 

He  found  his  father  publifhing  an  edition  of  the  New 
Teftament,  to  which  he  piefixed  fome  Greek  verfes.-— 

Soon  after,  he  vifited  England  and  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  met  with  John  Clement,  an  Englifhman,  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  remaining  odes  of  Ana¬ 
creon.  During  this  journey  he  learned  the  Spanifh  lan¬ 
guage,  which  was  very  much  fpoken  at  that  time  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

Whether  Henry  accompanied  his  father  to  Geneva  0? 
not  is  uncertain  ;  at  leaft  he  muft  have  returned  imme¬ 
diately  to  France,  for  we  find  him  foon  after  eftabliffied 
at  Paris,  and  publifhing  the  odes  of  Anacreon.  I11 
1554  he  went  to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Naples.  This 
journey  was  undertaken  at  the  requeft,  and  in  the 
fervice,  of  the  French  government.  He  was  difeovered, 
and  would  have  been  arrefted  as  a  fpy,  had  he  not  by 
his  addrefs  and  fkill  in  the  language  of  the  country  been 
able  to  pafs  himfelf  for  a  native  of  Italy.  On  his  re-** 
turn  to  France  he  affumed  the  title  of  printer  to  Ulric 
Fuggcr,  a  very  rich  and  learned  German  nobleman,  wh3 
allowed  him  a  confiderable  penfion. 

In  1560  lie  married  a  relation,  as  is  generally  fuppo* 
fed,  of  Henry  Scrimigeour,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  She  was  a  woman, 
as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  endowed  with  the  noblelt 
fpirit  and  the  moft  amiable  difpofitions.  Her  death, 
which  happened  in  156 6,  brought  on  a  difeafe  that 
had  twice  attacked  him  before.  It  was  a  difguft  at  all 
thofe  purfnits  which  had  formerly  charmed  him,  an  aver- 
fion  to  reading  and  the  fight  of  books.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  occafioned  by  too  conftant  and  fevere  an  applicat¬ 
ion  to  literary  parfuits.  In  1572  he  publifhed  his 
tbefaurus  Lingua  Graca,  one  of  the  greateft  works,  per¬ 
haps,  that  ever  was  executed  by  one  man,  if  we  confi- 
z  der 
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Stephen!.  .  der  the  wretched  materials  which  more  ancient  di&iona- 
ries  could  furniih,  if  we  confider  the  fi ze  and  perfection 
of  the  work,  and  the  immenfe  labour  and  learning*  which 
mull  have  been  employed  in  the  compilation.  This 
work  had  been  carried  on  at  a  greater  expence  than  he 
could  well  bear.  He  expeded  to  be  reimburfed  by  the 
See  SVt.  tiie  hut  he  was  unfortunately  difapppint- 

fui*  c<^*  J°hn  Scapula,  one  of  his  own  fervants,  extraded 
from  it  whatever  he  thought  would  be  moil  ferviceabJe 
to.  ftudents,  and  publifhed  it  beforehand  in  4to.  By 
this  ad  of  treachery  Henry  was  reduced  to  poverty. 

About  this  time  he  was  much  beloved  by  Henry  III. 
of  France,  yvho  treated  him  fo  kindly,  and  made  him 
fuch  flattering  promifes,  that  he  refided  frequently 
at  .Court,  But  thefe  promifes  were  never  fulfilled, 
owing  to  the  civil  wars  which  foon  after  didrafted 
France,  and  the  unfortunate  death  of  king  Henry  him- 
felf.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  his  fituation  was 
very  unfettled.  We  find  him  fometimesat  Paris,  fome- 
times  in  Geneva,  in  Germany,  and  even  in  Hungary. 

He  died  at  Lyons  in  1598,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was 
fond  of  poetry  from  his  very  infancy.  It  was  a  cuftom 
of  his  to  compofe  verfes  on  horfeback,  and  even  to  write 
them,  though  he  generally  rode  a  very  mettlefome  deed. 

His  Thefanrus  was  his  great  work,  but  he  was  alfo  the 
author  of  feveral  other  treatifes.  His  poems  are  numerous^ 

His  Apology  for  Herodotus  is  a  witty  fatire  on  the 
Roman  Catholics.  His  Concordance  to  the  New  Tef* 
tament  mud  have  been  a  laborious  work,  and  has  de- 
fervedly  endeared  him  to  every  Chridian  who  wifhes  to 
acquire  a  rational  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  number  of  books  which  he  publifhed, 
though  fewer  than  his  father,  was  great,  and  fuperior  in 
elegance  to  any  thing  which  the  world  had  then  feen. 

A  great  proportion  of  them  were  Greek  ;  he  was  the  edi¬ 
tor,  .however,  of  many  Roman  and  even  of  fome  eadern 
writings. .  His  Greek  claflics  are  remarkably  correct  ; 
the  principal  of  them  are  Homer,  Anacreon,  vEfchylus, 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pindar,  Xenophon, 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Plutarch,  Plato,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  iEfchynes,  Ly- 
fias,  Callimachus,  Theocritus,  Herodian.,  Dionyfius 
Hallicarnaffenfis,  Dion  Caflius,  Ifocrates,  Appian,  Xi- 
philin,  See.  His  temper  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  is 
reprefented  as  haughty  and  fevere,  owing  probably  to 
his  difappointments.  He  left  behind  him  a  fon  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  the  learned 
Ifaac  Cafaubon, 

Paul  Stephens,  the  fon  of  Henry,  continued  his 
father's  profeflion  at  Geneva.  He  was  a  man  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  wrote  tranfhitions  of  feveral  books,  and  publifh¬ 
ed  a  confiderable  number  of  the  ancient  claflics  ;  but  his 
editions  pofTefs  little  of  his  father’s  elegance.  He  died 
$n  1627,  at  the  age  of  60,  after  felling  his  types  to 
oneChouet  a  printer — His  fon  .Antony,  the  lad  printer 
of  the  family,  abandoned  the  ProteRant  religion,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  the  country  of  his  ancedors.  He  re¬ 
ceived  letters  of  naturalization  in  1 61 2,  and  was  made 
printer  to  the  king ;  but  managing  his  affairs  ill,  he  was 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  obliged  to  retire  into  an  hofpi- 
tal,  where  he  died  in  167,4,  miferable  and  blind,  at  the 
age  of  8c. 

Stephens’s  Medicine  for  the  Stone .  See  Alkali, 
a0  17. 

Vol.  XVII.  Part  II, 
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S  rERCORARIANS,  or  S teuco*. anistjc,  form-  Stercora- 
ed  from  fercus  “  dung,”  a  name  which  thofe  of  the  rians 

Romifh  church  anciently  gave  to  fuch  as  held  that  the  ]! 
hod  was  liable  to  digedion,  and  all  its  confenuences,  . 
like  other  food.  * 

STERCULIA,  in  botany  j  A  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  claf3  of  momenta,  and  order  of  monodelphia; 
and  in  the  natural  fydem  under  the  38th  order,  tricoccee . 

The  male  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ;  there  is  no  corolla, 
but  there  are  15  filaments.  The  female  calyx  •*  quijn* 
quepar.tite  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  germen  is  placed 
on  a  pillar,  and  the  capfule  is  quinquelocular,  and  many- 
feeded.  There  are  three  fpecies,  the  balanghas,  fee- 
tida,  and  platanifolium,  all  foreign  plants. 

STEREOGRAPHIC  projection,  is  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  circles  of  the  fphere  on  the  plane  of  fome 
one  great  circle,  the  eye  being  placed  in  the  pole  of  that 
circle.  See  Projection  of  the  Sphere . 

S  TEREOMETRY,  formed  of  r*pr c 

folid,  and  meafure ,  that  part  of  geometry  which 

teaches  how  to  meafure  folid  bodies,  i.  e.  to  find  the  fo. 
lidity  or  folid  contents  of  bodies  ;  a3  globes,  cylinders, 
cubes,  veffels,  fhips,  &c. 

SPEREOTOMY,  formed  from  ctoioe,  and  t9u.»9 
f ft  ton,  the  art  or  a£t  of  cutting  folids,  or  making  fee- 
tions  thereof;  as  walls  and  other  membranes  in  the  pro¬ 
files  of  architecture. 

STERILI  PY,  barrennefs,  in  oppofitiou  to  fertility. 

It  has  been  aliened  by  many  authors,  that  all  monitors 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  different  fpecies  of  animals, 
fuch  as  mules,  are  barren  ;  but  this  does  not  hold  uni- 
verfally,  even  with  the  mule,  which  is  the  indance  mod 
generally  adduced.  Sec  Mule. 

Sterility  in  women  fometimes  happens  from  a  mifear- 
riage,  or  violent  labour  injuring  fome  of  the  genital 
parts ;  but  one  of  the  mod  frequent  caufes  is  the  fup- 
pr.effion  of  the  mendrual  flux. —  There  are  other  caufes 
arifing  from  various  difeafes  incident  to  thofe  parts  ;  by 
which  the  uterus  may  be  unfit  to  receive  or  retain  the 
male  feed  ; — from  the  tnbae  fallopiange  being  too  fhort,  * 
or  having  loft  their  ereCtive  power ;  in  either  of  which 
cafes  no  conception  can  take  place  ; — from  univerlal  de¬ 
bility  and  relaxation  ;  or  a  local  debility  of  the  genital 
fyftem  ;  by  which  means,  the  parts  having  loll  their 
cone  or  contra&ile  power,  the  femen  is  thrown  off  im¬ 
mediately  pojl  coltum  ; — from  imperforation  of  the  va¬ 
gina,  the  uterus,  or  the  tubes,  or  from  difeafed  ovas,  8c c* 

Hence  medical  treatment  can  only  avail  in  cafes  arifing 
from  topical  or  univerfal  debility  ;  in  correcting  irregu¬ 
larities  of  the  menftrual  flux,  or  in  removing  tumors, 
cicatrices,  or  condriCtions  of  the  paffage,  by  the  art  of 
furgery. 

S  PERIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  of  pentandria ,  and  order  of  digynia .  The 
calyx  is  quinquepartite ;  the  corolla  wheel-Jhaped  ;  the 
berry  is  unilocular,  and  many  feeded.  There  is  only 
one  fpecies,  the  javana,  a  foreign  plant. 

STERLING,  an  epithet  by  which  genuine  Englifh 
money  is  diftinguiihed.  It  is  unneceffary  to  mention 
the  various  conjectures  of  antiquaries  about  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  this  appellation.  The  mod  probable  hJettry^v 
opinion  feems  to  be  this,  that  fome  artifts  from  Ger-  ~Jfory  cf 
many,  who  were  called  Ejhrlingsy  from  the  fituation  of  [  ™ 
their  country,  had  been  employed  in  fabricating  our  in.  p.^ 41, 

$  H  money. 
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Stem,  money,  which  confifted  chiefly  of  filver  pennies  ;  and 
,  Sterna*  ,  that  from  them  the  penny  was  called  an  ejlerling ,  and 
v  our  money  ejlerling  or  Jlerling  money. 

STERN,  the  pofterior  face  of  a  fhip  ;  or  that  part 
which  is  reprefented  to  the  view  of  a  fpe&ator,  placed 
on  the  continuation  of  the  keel  behind.  Th«  hern  is 
terminated  above  by  the  taffarel,  and  below  by  the  coun¬ 
ters  ;  it  is  limited  on  the  fides  by  the  quarter-pieces,  and 
the  intermediate  fpace  comprehends  the  galleries  and 
windows  of  the  different  cabins.  See  Quarter  of  a 
Ship ,  Ship,  and  Ship-building. 

SrERN-Faft,  a  rope  ufed  to  confine  the  hern  of  a 
fhip  01  boat  to  any  wharf  or  jetty-head,  &c. 

SvF.RN-MoJty  in  fea  language,  ufually  denotes  that 
part  of  a  fleet  of  fhips  which  is  in  the  rear,  or  farthefi 
a  ftern,  as  oppofed  to  head-moil. 

Stern-PoJI ,  a  long  flraight  piece  of  timber  ere&ed 
©n  the  extremity  of  the  keel,  to  fuflain  the  rudder  and 
terminate  the  fhip  behind. 

This  piece,  which  is  expreffed  by  B  in  the  pieces  of 
the  hull,  Plate  CCCCLIV.  fig.  i.  ought  to  be  well  fe- 
cured  and  fupported  ;  becaufe  the  ends  of  all  the  lower 
planks  of  the  fhip’s  bottom  are  fixed  in  a  channel,  cut 
on  its  furface  ;  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  rudder  is 
fuftained  by  it. 

SrERN-Sheets>  that  part  of  a  boat  which  is  contained 
between  the  flem  and  the  aftmofl  or  hindmoil  feat  of 
the  rowers.  It  is  generally  furnifhed  with  benches  to 
accommodate  the  paffengers.  See  Boat. 

STERNA,  the  Tern;  a  genus  of  birds  arranged 
under  the  order  of  palmipedes •  The  marks  of  this  ge¬ 
nus  are  a  flraight,  flender,  pointecLbill,  linear  noftrfls,  a 
flender  and  {harp  tongue,  very  long  wings,  a  fmall  back 
toe,  and  a  forked  tail.  There  are  25  fpecies,  according 
to  Dr  Latham  ;  the  cafpia,  cayana,  furinamenfis,  fuli- 
ginofa,  africana,  flolida,  philippina,  fimplex,  nilotica, 
boyfii,  flriata,  vittata,  fpadicea,  pifcata,  hirundo,  pa- 
naya,  cinerea,  alba,  minuta,  finenfis,  auftralis,  metopo- 
leucos,  fifiipes,  nigra,  and  obfcura.  Three  of  thefe 
only  are  found  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  hirundo,  minuta, 
and  fifiipes. 

1 .  The  hirundoy  common  tern,  or  great  fea-fwallow, 
weighs  four  ounces  one-quaiter;  the  length  is  14  inches; 
the  breadth  30  ;  the  bill  and  feet  ate  of  a  fine  crim- 
fon  ;  the  former  tipt  with  black,  ilraight,  flender,  and 
fitarp- pointed  ;  the  crown,  and  hind  part  of  the  head, 
black;  the  throat,  and  whole  underfide  of  the  body, 
white ;  the  upper  part,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings,  a 
fine  pale  grey.  The  tail  confifls  of  1 2  feathers  ;  the 
exterior  edges  of  the  three  outmoft  are  grey,  the  reft 
white ;  the  exterior  on  each  fide  is  two  inches  longer 
than  the  others  :  in  flying,  the  bird  frequently  clofes 
them  together,  fo  as  to  make  them  appear  one  {lender 
feather. 

Latlam's  This  is  a  very  common  fpecies  ;  frequents  our  fea- 
Synopfu.  coafts  and  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers  during  the  fummer, 
voL  vii.  kut  moft.  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea.  It 
is  found  alfo  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feafon  ;  in  the  fummer  as  far  as  Green¬ 
land  and  Spitzbergen,  migrating  in  turn  to  the  fouth  of 
Auftria  and  Greece.  It  lays  three  or  four  eggs  about 
the  month  of  June,  of  a  dull  olive  colour,  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  in  length,  marked  with  irregular  black 
fpots,  intermixed  with  fome  others  of  a  fmaller  fize,  and 
Ids  bright  *  the  little  end  is  almoft  free  from  any  mark¬ 


ings.  Thefe  are  laid  among  the  grafs  or  mofs.  The  Sterna, 
young  are  hatched  in  July,  and  quit  the  neft  very  foon  Stcrne* 
after.  They  are  carefully  fed  by  their  parents,  and  fly 
in  about  fix  weeks.  This  bird  appears  to  have  all  the 
a£lions  on  the  water  which  the  fwallow  has  on  land, 
flamming  on  the  furface,  and  feizing  on  every  infe£t 
which  comes  in  its  way  ;  befides  which,  the  moment  it 
fpies  a  fifli  in  the  water,  it  darts  into  that  element,  and 
feizing  its  prey  arifes  as  quickly  to  the  place  from 
which  it  dipped. 

Thefe  birds  are  alf©  found  in  America ;  come  into 
New  England  in  May,  and  go  away  in  autumn,  and  are 
called  there  the  mackarel  gull.  At  Hudfon’s  Bay  they 
are  known  by  the  name  of  black-head.  They  are  obferved 
to  lay  their  eggs  in  fmall  hollows  on  the  fhore,  fometimes 
lined  with  a  few  leaves.  They  are  often  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  iflets  in  the  middle  of  the  rivers,  and  are 
thought  good  eating.  The  natives  of  Hudfon’s  Bay  call 
them  Kenouch  ene  ou  keafk.  They  are  bold,  not  fearing 
mankind,  and  in  the  time  of  incubation  will  attack  any 
one,  frequently  darting  down  fo  as  to  touch  a  perfon’s 
hat,  without  his  giving  the  leaft  offence. 

2.  The  minuta,  or  fmaller  fea-fwallow,  (called  by  Lin¬ 
naeus  tarus  minuta)y  weighs  only  two  ounces  five  grains  j 
the  length  8  inches  and  a  half ;  the  breadth  19  and  a 
half.  The  bill  is  yellow,  tipt  with  black  ;  the  forehead 
and  cheeks  white  ;  from  the  eyes  to  the  bill  is  a  black, 
line  ;  the  top  of  the  head  and  hind  part  black  ;  the  bread 
and  under  fide  of  the  body  clothed  with  feathers  fo  clofely 
fet  together,  and  of  fuch  an  exquifite  rich  gl  >fs  and  fo  fine 
a  white,  that  no  fatin  can  be  compared  to  it:  the  back  and 
wings  of  a  pale  grey  :  the  tail  fhort,  lefs  forked  than 
that  of  the  former,  and  white  :  the  legs  yellow  :  the 
irides  dufky.— 1 Thefe  two  fpecies  are  very  delicate,  and 
feem  unable  to  bear  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  on 
our  fhores  during  winter,  for  we  obferve  that  they  quit 
their  breeding  places  at  the  approach  of  it,  and  do  not 
return  till  fpring.  The  manners,  haunts,  and  food  of 
this  fpecies  are  the  fame  with  thofe  oi  the  former  ;  but 
they  are  far  lefs  numerous. 

3.  rI  he  jjfipesy  or  black  tern,  is  of  a  middle  fize  be¬ 
tween  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  fpecies.  The  ufual  length  is 
10  inches  ;  the  breadth  24  ;  the  weight  two  ounces  and 
a  half  The  head,  neck,  breaft,  and  belly,  as  far  as  the 
vent,  are  black  ;  beyond  is  white ;  the  male  has  a  white 
fpot  under  its  chin  ;  the  back  and  wings  are  of  a  deep 
afli  colour  :  the  tail  is  fhort  and  forked;  the  exterioy 
feather  on  each  fide  is  white  ;  the  others  afli-coloured  ; 
the  legs  and  feet  ot  a  dufky  red.  Mr  Ray  calls  this  a. 
cloven  footed  gully  as  the  webs  are  depreffed  in  the  mid* 
die,  and  form  a  crefcent.  Thefe  birds  frequent  frdfr 
waters,  breed  on  their  banks,  and  lay  three  fmall  eggs 
of  a  deep  olive  colour,  much  fpotted  with  black.  They 
are  found  during  fpring  and  fummer  in  vaft  numbers  in 
the  Fens  of  Lincolnfhire,  make  an  inceffant  noife,  and 
feed  on  flies  as  well  as  water  infedls  and  fmall  fifli.  Birds 
of  this  fpecies  are  feen  very  remote  rrom  land.  Kalm  - 
law  flocks  of  hundreds  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  midway 
between  England  and  America,  and  a  later  voyager  faw 
one  240  leagues  from  the  Lizard,  in  the  fame  ocean. 

STERNE  (Laurence)  an  Engiilh  writer  of  a  very 
peculiar  call,  was  born  at  Clomwell,  in  the  fouth  of  Ire? 
land,  on  24th  November  *713.  His  father  Roger  Sterne 
was  the  grandfon  ol  Sterne  archbifliop  of  York,  wha 
has  been  fuppofed,  we  know  not  upon  what  grounds> 
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ffcerne  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  excellent  book  inti  tied 
H  “  TlijC  Whole  Duty  of  Man.”  Laurence  inherited  no- 
Sferno-  thing  of  his  anceftor’s  manner  of  writing,  but  rather  re- 
t  y  '  y— ■  '  ■  fe  ruble  d  Rabelais,  whofc  wit  he  carried  with  him  even 
into  the. pulpit. 

In  1722  he  was  fent  to  fchool  at  Halifax  in  York- 
Hi  ire,  where  he  continued  till  1732,  when  he  was  remo¬ 
ved  to  Jefus  College  in  Cambridge.  How  long  he  re- 
fided  in  college,  or  what  progrefs  he  made  in  literature 
01-fcience,  is  not  known  :  his  works  difplay  rather  na¬ 
tive  genius  than  profound  erudition.  Upon  quitting 
the  uriiverfity  he  went  to  York,  and  being  in  orders  was 
prefented  to  the  living  of  Sutton  by  the  interefl  of  his 
uncle  Dr  Sterne,  a  prebendary  of  that  church.  In  1741 
he  married,  and  was  foon  afterwards  made  a  prebendary 
of  York,  by  the  interefl  alfo  of  his  uncle,  who  was  then 
upon  very  good  terms  with  him  ;  but  t(  quickly  quarrel¬ 
led  with  him  (he  fays),  and  became  his  bittereft  ene¬ 
my,  becaufe  he  would  not  be  a  party  man,  and  write 
paragraphs  in  the  newfpapers.”  By  his  wife’s  means 
lie  got  the  living  of  Stillington,  but  remained  near  20 
years  at  Sutton,  doing  duty  at  both  places.  He  was 
then  in  very  good  health,  which,  however,  foon  after 
Forfook  him  ;  and  books,  painting,  fiddling,  and  (hoot¬ 
ing,  were,  as  he  tells  us,  his  amufements. 

In  1760,  he  went  to  London  to  publifh  his  two 
firft  volumes  of  “  Triftram  Shandy;”  and  was  that 
year  prefented  to  the  curacy  of  Coxwold.  In  1762  he 
went  to  France,  and  two  years  after  to  Italy,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health  ;  but  his  health  never  was  reco¬ 
vered.  He  languifhed  under  a  confumption  of  the 
lungs,  without  the  flighted  deprellion  of  fpirits,  till 
j  768,  when  death  put  a  period  to  his  terredrial  exift- 
ence. 

The  works  of  Sterne  are  very  generally  read.  They 
confift  of,  1.  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tridram  Shan¬ 
dy  ;  2,  Sermons  ;  3.  A  Sentimental  Journey  ;  4.  Let¬ 
ters,  publiflied  fince  his  death.  In  every  ferious  page, 
and  in  many  of  much  levity,  the  author  writes  in  praife 
of  benevolence,  and  declares  that  no  one  who  knew  him 
could  iuppofe  him  one  of  thole  wretches  who  heap  mis¬ 
fortune  upon  misfortune  :  But  we  have  heard  anecdotes 
of  him  extremely  well  authenticated,  which  proved  that 
it  was  eafier  for  him  to  praife  this  virtue  than  to 
pra&ife  it.  His  wit  is  univerfaily  allowed  ;  but  many 
readers  have  perfuaded  themfelves  that  they  found  wit 
in  his  blank  pages,  while  it  is  probable  that  he  intend¬ 
ed  nothing  but  to  amufe  himfelf  with  the  idea  of  the 
fage  conjectures  to  which  thefe  pages  would  give  occa- 
fion.  Even  his  originality  is  not  fucli  as  is  generally 
fuppofed  by  thofe  fond  admirers  of  the  Shandean  man¬ 
ner,  who  have  prefumed  to  compare  him  with  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Butler.  He  has  borrowed  both  mat¬ 
ter  and  manner  from  various  authors,  as  every  reader 
may  be  convinced  by  the  learned,  elegant,  and  candid 
comments  on  his  works  publiflied  by  Dr  Farrier,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
lofophical  Society  of  Manchefter. 

STERNOCOSTALES,  commonly  called  the  muf- 
cult  triangulares  Jiernl ,  in  anatomy,  are  five  pairs  of 
flefliy  planes,  difpofed  more  or  lefs  obliquely  on  each  fide 
the  iternum,  on  the  infides  of  the  cartilages  of  the  fe* 
cond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixtli  true  ribs. 

STERNO-hyoidjeus,  in  anatomy.  See  Table  of 
the  Mufcles ,  under  the  article  Anatomy* 


^  STERNOMANTIS,  in  antiquity,  a  defignationStern*matu 
given  to  the  Delphian  prieftefs,  more  ulually  called  Py-  t  s 
t n  1  a.  —  Sternomanti s  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  one  that  had  steward- 
a  propliefying  demon  within  him.  »  _  1 

S TE  RNO M  A  S  TO  IDiEU S,  a  mufcle.  See  Table 
of  the  Mufcles ,  under  Anatomy. 

STERNOTHYRCIDEUS,  a  mufcle.  See  Table 
of  the  Mufcles ,  under  Anatomy. 

STERNUM.  See  Anatomy,  n°  37. 

.  STERNUTATIVE,  or  Sternutatory,  a  medi¬ 
cine  proper  to  produce  fneezing.  See  Sneezing. 

STETIN,  or  Stettin,  a  feaport  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  capital  of 
Hither  Pomerania,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  a 
caftle.  It  had  long  a  famous  fchool,  which  the  wars  of 
Germany  never  difturbed.  The  ancient  dukes  of  Po¬ 
merania  refided  here  ;  and  it  was  taken  by  the  eledor 
of  Brandenburg  in  1676,  but  given  to  Sweden  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen.  In  1713  it  fubmitted  to  the  al¬ 
lies  ;  and  then  the  faid  eledor  was  put  in  poffeffion  again 
of  this  important  place,  which  is  a  bulwark  to  the 
Marche  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  the  fortifications  have 
been  greatly  improved.  It  is  now  a  flonrifhing  place, 
and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Oder,  72  miles  north  of  Francfort,  and  70  north 
by  eafl  of  Berlin.  E.  Long.  14.  38.  N.  Lat.  53.  35. 

The  duchy  is  125  miles  in  length,  and  borders  upon 
Mecklenburg,  and  partly  upon  Brandenburg.  The 
breadth  is  from  17  to  25  miles,  and  it  is  divided  by 
the  river  Oder  into  two  parts. 

STEW,  a  fmall  kind  of  fiftupond,  the  peculiar  ufe 
of  which  is  to  maintain  fifli,  and  keep  them  in  readinefs 
for  the  daily  ufe  of  the  family,  &c. 

Stews  (from  the  French  efluves ,  i.  e.  therm*,  bal¬ 
neum),  thofe  places  which  were  permitted  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  women  of  profeffed  incontinency,  and  that  for 
hire  would  proftitute  their  bodies  to  all  comers;  fo  call 
ed,  becaufe  diffolute  perfons  are  wont  to  prepare  them 
felves  for  venereons  ads  by  bathing;  and  hot  baths  were 
by  Homer  reckoned  among  the  effeminate  fort  of  plea- 
fures.  Thefe  flews  were  fuppreffed  by  King  Hen.  VIII, 
about  the  year  1546. 

STEWARD  { fenefcallus ,  compounded  of  the  Saxon 
Jleda,  i.  e.  “  room;”  or  Jlead  and  <weard,  “  a  ward”  or 
“keeper”),  an  officer  appointed  in  another’s  ftead  or 
place,  and  always  taken  for  a  principal  officer  within  his 
jurifdidion.  Of  thefe  there  are  various  kinds.  The 
greateft  officer  under  the  crown  is  the  lord  high-fteward 
of  England,  an  office  that  was  anciently  the  inheritance 
of  the  earls  of  Leicefter,  till  forfeited  by  Simon  de 
Mountfort  to  King  Henry  III.  But  the  power  of  this 
officer  is  fo  very  great,  that  it  has  not  been  judged  fafe 
to  truft  it  any  longer  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjed,  except¬ 
ing  only  pro  hac  vice,  occafionally  :  as  to  officiate  at  a 
coronation,  at  the  arraignment  of  a  nobleman  for  high- 
treafon,  or  the  like.  During  his  office,  the  fteward 
bears  a  white  ftaff  in  his  hand  ;  and  the  trial,  &c.  end¬ 
ed,  he  breaks  the  flaff,  and  with  it  his  commiffion  ex¬ 
pires.  There  is  likewife  a  lord  fteward  of  the  king's 
houfehold,  who  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  king’s  court, 
has  the  care  of  the  king’s  houfe,  and  authority  over  all 
the  officers  and  fervants  of  the  houfehold,  except  fuch 
as  belong  to  the  chapel,  chamber,  and  liable. 

Steward,  an  officer  in  a  fliip  of  war,  appointed  by 
the  purfer  to  diftribute  the  different  fpecies  of  provi- 
5  H  Z  flona 
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Steward.  f10ns  to  the  officers  and  crew  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  is 
furniihed  with  a  mate  and  proper  affiftants. 

Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  of  Great  Britain ,  is 
a  court  inftituted  for  the  trial  of  peers  indi&cd  for  trea- 
fon  or  felony,  or  for  mifprilion  of  either.  The  office  of 
this  great  magiftrate  is  very  ancient,  and  was  formerly 
hereditary,  or  at  leaft  held  for  life,  or  dum  bene  fe  gejfe- 
rit:  but  now  it  is  ufually,  and  hath  been  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  pail,  granted  pro  hac  vice  only;  and  it  hath  been 
the  conftant  pra&ice  (and  therefore  feems  now  to  have 
become  neceifary)  to  grant  it  to  a  lord  of  parliament, 
clfe  he  is  incapable  to  try  fuch  delinquent  peer.  When 
f ucii  an  indi&ment  is  therefore  found  by  a  grand  jury 
of  freeholders  in  the  KingVbencli,  or  at  the  affizes  be¬ 
fore  the  juftices  of  oyer  and  terminer ,  it  is  to  be  removed 
by  a  writ  of  certiorari  into  the  court  of  the  lord  high- 
iteward,  which  has  the  only  power  to  determine  it.  A 
peer  may  plead  a  pardon  before  the  court  of  King’s- 
bencli,  and  the  judges  have  power  to  allow  it,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  trouble  of  appointing  an  high-fteward 
merely  for  the  purpofe  of  receiving  fuch  plea  :  but  he 
may  not  plead  in  that  inferior  court  any  other  plea,  as 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  indi&ment,  but  only  in  this 
court  ;  becaufe,  in  confequence  of  fuch  plea,  it  is  pof- 
fible  that  judgment  of  death  might  be  awarded  againft 
him.  The  king,  therefore,  in  cafe  a  peer  be  indidled  of 
treafon,  felony,  or  mifprifton,  creates  a  lord  high-fteward 
TJjclfione  s  pro  hac  viCe  by  commiflion  under  the  great  feal  ;  which 
Comment* -  rccjtes  the  indi&ment  fo  found,  and  gives  his  Grace 
ries,  vo  .  iv-  wer  t0  recei*ve  and  try  it  fecundum  legem  et  confuetudi- 
nem  Anglia.  Then  when  the  indi&ment  is  regularly  re¬ 
moved  by  writ  of  certiorari ,  commanding  the  inferior 
court  to  certify  it  up  to  him,  the  lord  high-ileward  di¬ 
rects  a  precept  to  a  fergeant  at  arms,  to  fummon  the 
lords  to  attend  and  try  the  indidled  peer.  This  pre- 
cept  was  formerly  iftued  to  fummon  only  18  or  20  fe- 
le&ed  from  the  body  of  the  peers;  then  the  number 
came  to  be  indefinite;  and  the  cnllom  was  for  the  lord- 
Ligh-fteward  to  fummon  as  many  as  he  thought  proper 
(but  of  late  years  not  lefs  than  23)  ;  and  that  thofe 
lords  only  fhould  fit  upon  the  trial ;  which  threw  a 
monllvous  weight  of  power  into  the  hap'ds  of  the  crown, 
and  this  its  great  officer,  of  fele&ing  only  fuch  peers  as 
the  then  predominant  party  fhould  moft  approve  of. 
And  accordingly,  when  the  earl  of  Clarendon  fell  into 
difgrace  with  Charles  II.  there  was  a  defign  formed  to 
prorogue  the  parliament,  in  order  to  try  him  by  a  fe- 
led  number  of  peers  ;  it  being  doubted  whether  the 
whole  lioufe  could  be  induced  to  fall  in  with  the  views 
of  the  court.  But  now,  by  flatute  7  W.  III.  c.  3.  up¬ 
on  all  trials  of  peers  for  treafon  or  mifprifion,  all  the 
peers  who  have  a  right  to  fit  and  vote  in  parliament 
ihall  be  fummoned  at  leafl  20  days  before  fuch  trial,  to 
appear  and  vote  therein  ^  and  every  lord  appealing  fhall 
vote  in  the  trial  of  fucli  peer,  firft  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  fupremacy,  and  fubferibing  the  declara¬ 
tion  againft  popery. 

During  the  feffion  of  parliament,  the  trial  of  an  in¬ 
dicted  peer  is  not  properly  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high- 
fteward,  but  before  the  court  laft  mentioned  of  our  lord 
the  king  in  parliament.  It  is  true,  a  lord  high-fteward 
is  always  appointed  in  that  cafe  to  regulate  and  add 
weight  to  the  proceedings  :  but  he  is  rather  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  fpeaker  pro  tempore ,  or  chairman  of  the  court, 
than  the  judge  of  it  j  for  the  colleClive  body  of  the  peers 


are  therein  the  judges  both  of  law  and  faA  and  the  Steward, 
high-ftewaid  has  a  vote  with  the  reft  in  right  of  his  — 
peerage.  But  in  the  court  of  the  lord  high-fteward, 
which  is  held  in  the  recefs  of  parliament,  he  is  the  foie 
judge  of  matters  of  law,  as  the  lords  triors  are  in  matters 
of  fad  ;  and  as  they  may  not  interfere  with  him  in  re¬ 
gulating  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  fo  he  has  no 
right  to  intermix  with  them  in  giving  any  vote  upon 
the  trial.  Therefore,  upon  the  convi&ion  and  attain¬ 
der  of  a  peer  for  murder  in  full  parliament,  it  hath  been 
holden  by  the  judges,  that  in  cafe  the  day  appointed  in 
the  judgment  for  execution  fhould  lapfc  before  execu¬ 
tion  done,  a  new  time  of  execution  may  be  appointed 
by  either  the  high  court  of  parliament  during  its  fit¬ 
ting,  though  no  high-fteward  be  exifting,  or,  in  the  re¬ 
cefs  of  parliament,  by  the  court  of  King’s  bench,  the 
record  being  removed  into  that  court. 

It  has  been  a  point  of  fome  controverfy,  whether  the* 
bifliops  have  now  a  light  to  fit  in  the  court  of  the  lord- 
high-fteward  to  try  indi&ments  of  treafon  and  mifpri¬ 
fion.  Some  incline  to  imagine  them  included  under 
the  general  words  of  the  flatute  of  King  William  u  all 
peers  who  have  a  light  to  fit  and  vote  in  parliament 
but  the  expreffion  had  been  much  clearer,  if  it  had  been 
“  all  lords,”  and  not  “  all  peers  for  though  bifhops, 
on  account  of  the  baronies  annexed  to  their  biihoprics, 
are  clearly  lords  of  parliament,  yet  their  blood  not  be¬ 
ing  ennobled,  they  are  not  univerfally  allowed  to  be 
peers  with  the  temporal  nobility  :  arid  perhaps  this 
word  might  be  inferted  purpofely  with  a  view  to  ex¬ 
clude  them.  However,  there  is  no  infiance  of  their  fit¬ 
ting  on  trials  for  capital  offences,  even  upon  impeach¬ 
ments  or  indi&ments  in  full  parliament,  much  lefs  in  the 
court  we  are  now  treating  of ;  for  indeed  they  ufually 
withdraw  voluntarily,  but  enter  a  proieft,  declaring 
their  right  to  flay.  It  is  obfervable,  that  in  the  11th 
chapter  of  the  conftitutions  of  Clarendon,  made  in  par¬ 
liament  nth  Hen.  II.  they  are  exprefsly  excufed,  ra¬ 
ther  than  excluded,  from  fitting  and  voting  in  trials, 
when  they  come  to  concern  life  or  limb  :  epifeopi ,  Jicut 
cceteri  bar  ones  ^  debent  intcrejfe  judiciis  cum  baronibus ,  quouf- 
qve  perveniatur  ad  dimnutioncm  inembrorum  vel  ad  mor¬ 
tem.  And  Becket’s  quarrel  with  the  king  hereupon 
was  not  on  account  of  the  exception  (which  was  agree¬ 
able  to  the  canon  law),  but  of  the  general  rule,  that 
compelled  the  bifliops  to  attend  at  all.  And  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  lioufe  of  lords  in  the  earl  of  Danby’s 
cafe,  which  hath  ever  ftnee  been  adhered  to,  is  confo- 
nant  to  thefe  conftitutions  ;  “  that  the  lords  fpiritual 
have  a  right  to  flay  and  fit  in  court  in  capital  cafes,  till 
the  court  proceeds  to  the  vote  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.” 

It  muft  be  noted,  that  this  refolution  extends  only  to 
trials  in  full  parliament  ;  for  to  the  court  of  the  lord 
high-fteward  (in  which  no  vote  can  be  given,  but  mere* 
ly  that  of  guilty  or  not  guilty),  no  bifhop,  as  fuch,  ever 
was  or  could  be  fummoned  :  and  though  the  flatute  of 
King  William  regulates  the  proceedings  in  that  court, 
as  well  as  in  the  court  of  parliament,  yet  it  never  in¬ 
tended  to  new-model  or  alter  its  conflitution;  and  con- 
fequently  does  not  give  the  loids  fpiritual  any  right,  in 
cafes  of  blood,  which  they  had  not  before.  And  what 
makes  their  exclufion  more  reafonable  is,  that  they  have 
no  right  to  be  tried  themfelves  in  the  court  of  the  lord 
high-fteward,  and  therefore  furely  ought  not  to  be 
judges  there.  For  the  privilege  of  being  thus  tried 
a  depends 
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depends  noon  nobility  of  blood  rather  than  a  feat  hi  the  ly  wifhed  to  attain,  vi. 
houfe,  as  appears  fiom  the  trials  of  popifli  lords,  oflords 
under  age,  and  (fince  the  union)  of  the  Scotch  nobility, 
though  not  in  the  number  of  the  fixteen  ;  and  from  the 
tiials  of  females,  fuch  as  the  queen  confort  or  dowager, 
and  of  all  peereffes  by  birth  ;  and  peereffes  by  marriage 
alfo,  unlefs  they  have,  when  dowagers,  difparaged  them- 
felves  by  taking  a  commoner  to  their  fecond  hulband. 

Steward  of  the  Chdtern  Hundreds.  See  Chiltern 
II  undreds. 

STEWART  (Dr  Matthew),  was  in  1717  born  at 
Rothfay  in  the  ille  of  Bute,  of  which  parilh  his  father 
was  the  minifter.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  he 
went  through  the  ufual  courfe  of  a  gramma r-fchool  edu¬ 
cation,  and  was  in  1734  received  as  a  lludent  into  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow.  There  he  had  the  happinefs  of 
having  for  his  preceptors  in  moral  fcience  and  in  mathe¬ 
matics  the  celebrated  profeffors  Hutchefon  and  Simfon; 
by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  intruded  in  what  may 
not  improperly  be  called  the  arcana  of  the  ancient  geo- 
jnetry. 

Mr  Stewart’s  views  making  it  neceffary  for  him  to 
remove  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  introduced  by  Dr  Sim¬ 
fon  to  Mr  Maclaurin,  that  his  mathematical  ftudies 
Account  of  might  fuffer  no  interruption  ;  and  he  attended  the  lec- 
Dr  Stewart  tures  ol  that  great  matter  with  fuch  advantage  as  might 
in  the  E<ty-  expe&ed  from  eminent  abilities,  directed  by  the 
hffphkJr  judgment  of  him  who  made  the  philofophy  and  geo- 
mptrv  of  Newton  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities. 
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the  application  of  geometry  to 
fuch  problems  as  the  algebraic  calculus  alone  had  been 
thought  able  to  rcfolve.  His  folutiun  of  Kepler’s  pro¬ 
blem  was  the  Hril  ipecimen  of  this  kind  which  he  gave 
to  the  world  ;  and  it  was  impoffible  to  have  produced 
one  more  to  the  credit  of  the  method  he  followed,  or  of 


the  abilities  with  which  lie  applied  it.  On  this  problem 
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metry  of  Newton  intelligible  to  ordinary  capacities. 

.  Mr  Stewart,  however,  had  acquired,  from  his  intimacy 
with  Dr  Simfon,  fuch  a  predile&ion  for  the  ancient 
geometry,  as  the  modern  analyfis,  however  powerfully 
recommended,  could  not  leffeu  ;  and  he  kept  up  a  re- 
gular  correfpondence  with  his  old  mailer,  giving  him  an 
account  of  his  progrefs  and  his  difeoveries  in  geometry, 
and  receiving  in  return  many  cuiious  communications 
refpedting  the  loci  Plant  and  the  porifms  of  Euclid. 
See  Porism  andSiMsON. 

While  the  fecond  invention  of  porifms,  to  which  more 
genius  was  perhaps  required  than  to  the  firfl  difeovery 
of  them,  employed  Dr  Simfon,  Mr  Stewart  purfued  the 
lame  fubjeft  in  a  different  and  new  direaion.  In  doing 
fo,  he  was  led  to  the  difeovery  of  thofe  curious  and  in- 
terefting  propofi tic  11s  which  were  publifhed  under  the 
title  of  Genera/  Theorems  in  1746.  .  They  were  given 
without  the  demonllrations  ;  but  did  not  fail  to  place 
their  difeoverer  at  once  among  the  geometers  ot  the 
firft  rank.  They  are  for  the  moll  part  porifms,  though 
Mr  Stewart,  careful  not  to  anticipate  the  difeoveries  of 
his  friend,  gave  them  no  other  name  than  that  of  theo¬ 
rem's. 

Our  author  had  before  this  period  entered  into  the 
church  ;  and  obtained,  through  the  patronage  of  the 
duke  ofArgyle  and  the  earl  of  Bute,  the  living  of 
Rofeneath,  a  retired  country  paiifh  in  tne  well  of  Scot* 
land  :  but  in  1747  he  was  ele&ed  to  the  mathematical 
chair  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  become 
vacant  the  year  before  by  the  death  of  Mr  Maclaurin. 
The  duties  of  this  office  gave  a  turn  fomewhat  different 
to  his  puifuits,  and  led  him  to  think  of  the  moll  fimple 
and  elegant  means  of  explaining  thofe  difficult  propo¬ 
rtions  which  were  hitherto  only  acceffible  to  men  deep¬ 
ly  verfed  in  the  modern  analyfis.  In  doing  this,  he  was 
purfuing  the  objeeft  which  of  all  others  he  moil  ardent- 


the  utmoft  resources  of  the  integral  calculus  had  been 
employed.  But  though  many  excellent  folutions  had 
been  given,  there  was  none  of  them  at  once  dired  in 
its  method  and  fimple  in  its  principles.  Mr  Stewart 
was  fo  happy  as  to  attain  both  thefe  objects;  and  his 
folution  appeared  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Effays  of 
the  Philo fophical  Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  year 
1756.  I11  the  firft  volume  of  the  fame  colledion  there 

are  fome  other  proportions  of  Mr  Stewart’s,  which  are 
an  extenfion  of  a  curious  theorem  in  the  fourth  book  off 
Pappus.  They  have  a  relation  to  the  fubjed  of  po¬ 
rifms,  and  one  of  them  forms  the  91ft  of  Dr  Simfon’s. 
Reltoration.  They  are  belides  very  beautiful  propo¬ 
rtions,  and  are  demonftrated  with  all  th^  elegance  and 
limplicity  of  the  ancient  analyfis. 

The  prosecution  of  the  plan  which  he  had  formed 
of  introducing  into  the  higher  parts  of  mixed  mathe¬ 
matics  the  ftrid  and  fimple  form  of  ancient  demonftra- 
tion,  produced  the  T rafts  Pkyjical  and  Alathematical * 
which  were  publifhed  in  1761,  and  the  Ejfay  on  the  Sun7  s 
Di/lance ,  which  was  publifhed  in  1763.  In  this  lalt 
work  it  is  acknowledged  that  he  employed  geometry  on 
a  talk  which  geometry  cannot  perform  ;  but  while  it  i& 
granted  that  his  determination  of  the  fun’s  diftance  is 
by  no  means  free  from  error,  it  may  fafely  be  afferted 
that  it  contains  a  great  deal  which  will  always  intereft 
geometers,  and  will  always  be  admired  by  them.  Few 
errors  in  fcience  arc  redeemed  by  the  difplay  of  fo  much 
ingenuity,  and  what  is  more  fmgular,  ot  fo  much  found, 
xeafouing.  The  inveftigation  is  everywhere  elegant, 
and  will  probably  be  long  regarded  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
moll  arduous  inquiry  which  has  been  attempted  by  mere 
geometry. 

The  Surds  Diftance  was  the  laft  work  which  Dr 
Stewart  publifhed ;  and  though  he  lived  to  fee  feveral 
animadverlions  on  it  made  public,  he  declined  entering 
into  any  controverfy.  His  dTpoiition  was  far  from  po¬ 
lemical  ;  and  he  knew  the  value  of  that  quiet  which  a 
literary  mar.  Ihould  rarely  fuffer  his  aiitagovufts  to  in¬ 
terrupt.  Pie  ufed  to  fay,  that  the  deeffion  of  the 
point  in  queffion  was  now  before  the  public  ;  that  if 
his  inveftigation  was  light  it  would  never  be  overturned, 
and  that  if  it  was  wrong  it  ought  not  to  be  defended; 
A  few  mouths  before  he  publilhed  the  effay  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  he  gave  to  the  world  another  work,  intitled 
Propofii  tones  Geometric ce  More  Veterum  Demonjlratd .  This 
title,  it  is  faid,  was  given  to  it  by  Dr  Simfon,  who  re¬ 
joiced  in  the  publication  of  a  work  fo  well  calculated- 
to  promote  the  ftudy  of  the  ancient  geometry.  It  con- 
fills  of  a  feries  of  geometrical  theorems  for  the  melt 
part  new ;  inveftigated  firft  by  an  analyiis,  and  after¬ 
wards  lynthetically  demonftrated  by  the  inverfion  of  the 
fame  analyfis. 

Dr  Stewart’s  conftant  ufe  of  the  geometrical  analy¬ 
fis  had  put  him  in  poffeffion  of  many  valuable  proposi¬ 
tions  which  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  any  of  the. 
works  that  have  been  enumerated.  Of  thefe  not  a  fev^ 
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have  found  a  place  In  the  writings  of  DrSImfon,  where' 
they  will  for  ever  remain  to  mark  the  triendfhip  of 
thefe  two  mathematicians,  and  to  evince  the  efteem 
which  Dr  Simfon  entertained  for  the  abilities  of  his 
pupil. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Sun’s  Di/lance ,  Dr 
Stewart’s  health  began  to  decline,  and  the  duties  of  his 
office  became  burdenfome  to  him.  In  the  year  1772 
he  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  afterwards  fpent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  never  refumed  his  labours 
in  the  univerfity.  But  though  mathematics  had  now 
oeafed  to  be  his'bufinefs,  they  continued  to  be  his  amufe- 
ment  till  a  very  few  years  before  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  23d  of  January  1785,  at  the  age  of  68. 

The  habits  of  fludy,  in  a  man  of  original  genius, 
are  objefts  of  curiofity,  and  deferve  to  be  remembered. 
Concerning  thofe  of  Dr  Stewart,  his  writings  have 
made  it  unncceifary  to  remark,  that  from  his  youth  he 
had  been  accuftomed  to  the  moft  intenfe  and  continued 
application.  In  confequence  of  this  application,  added 
to  the  natural  vigour  of  his  mind,  lie  retained  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  difcoveries  m  a  manner  that  will  hardly  be 
believed.  He  rarely  wrote  down  any  of  his  inveftiga- 
tions  till  it  became  neceflary  to  do  fo  for  the  purpofe  of 
publication.  When  he  difeovered  any  proportion,  he 
■would  put  down  the  enunciation  with  great  accuracy, 
and  on  the  fame  piece  of  paper  would  conftruCl  very 
neatly  the  -figure  to  which  it  referred.  To  thefe  he 
i:rufted  for  recalling  to  his  mind  at  any  future  period 
the  demonftration  or  the  analyfis,  however  complicated 
it  might  be.  Experience  had  taught  him,  that  he 
might  place  this  confidence  in  himfelf  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  difappointment ;  and  for  this  fingular  power  he 
was  probably  more  indebted  to  the  a&ivity  of  his  in¬ 
vention  than  the  mere  tenacioufnefs  of  his  memory.  Fho’ 
he  was  extremely  ftudious,  he  read  few  books,  and  veri¬ 
fied  the  obfervation  of  M.  D’Alembert,  that  of  all  the 
men  of  letters,  mathematicians  read  lead  of  the  writings 
of  one  another.  His  own  inveftigations  occupied  him 
Efficiently  ;  and  indeed  the  world  would  have  had  rea- 
fon  to  regret  the  mifapplication  of  his  talents,  had  he 
employed  in  the  mere  acquifition  of  knowledge  that 
time  which  he  could  dedicate  to  works  of  invention. 

Stewart,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  N°  clviii.  5. 

STEWARTIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  monodelphia ,  and  order  of  polyan- 
dria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the  37th 
order,  Columnfer* .  The  calyx  is  Ample  ;  the  ftyle  is 
Ample,  with  a  quinquefid  ftigma ;  the  apple  is  without 
juice,  quinquelobed,  monofpermous,  burfting  open  with 
a  fpring  five  ways.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  ma- 
laiodendron ,  which  is  a  foreign  plant. 

STIBADIUM,  among  the  Romans,  a  low  kind  of 
table  couch  or  bed  of  a  circular  form,  which  fucceeded 
to  the  triclinia,  and  was  of  different  fizes,  according  to 
the  number  of  guefts  they  were  defigned  for.  They 
were  called  hexacitna ,  o^acl'ina,  or  enneaclina ,  according 
as  they  held  fix,  eight,  or  nine  guefts,  and  fo  of  any 
other  number. 

STIBIUM,  a  name  for  Antimony. 

STICHOS,  a  name  given  by  the  old  writers  to  a 
pe&oral  confe&ion,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
was  the  herb  marrubium  or  horehound. 

STICKLEBACK,  in  ichthyology.  See  Gaste- 

iosiEUS. 


Foot-STICKS,  in  printing,  flips  of  wood  that  lie 
between  the  foot  of  the  page  and  the  chafe,  to  which 
they  are  wedged  faftby  the  quoins,  to  keep  the  form  firm, 
in  conjunction  with  the  iide-fticks,  which  are  placed  at 
the  fide  of  the  page,  and  fixed  in  the  fame  manner  by 
means  of  quoins. 

STIFFLE,  or  great  muscle,  in  the  manege,  is 
the  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  a  horfe  which  advances  to¬ 
wards  his  belly.  This  is  a  moft  dangerous  part  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  blow  upon. 

STIGMA,  a  brand  or  impreffion  with  a  hot  iron  ;  a 
mark  of  infamy.  See  Stigmatizing. 

Stigma,  in  botany,  the  fummit  or  top  of  the  ftyle, 
accounted  by  the  fexualifts  the  female  Organ  of  genera¬ 
tion  in  plants,  which  receives  the  fecundating  duft  of 
the  tops  of  the  ftamina,  and  tranfmits  its  vapour  or  ef¬ 
fluvia  through  the  ftyle  into  the  heart  of  the  feed-bud, 
for  the  purpofe  of  impregnating  the  feeds. 

STIGMATA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  apertures  in 
different  parts  of  the  bodies  of  infeCls  communicating 
with  the  tracheae  or  air-veffels,  and  ferving  for  the  of¬ 
fice  of  refpiration. 

Stigmata,  in  antiquity,  certain  marks  imprefied  on 
the  left  ffioulders  of  the  foldiers  when  lifted. 

Stigmata,  were  alfo  a  kind  of  notes  or  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  confifting  only  of  points,  difpofed  various  ways  ; 
as  in  triangles,  fquares,  croffes,  See. 

Stigmata,  is  alfo  a  term  introduced  by  the  Fran- 
eifeans,  to  exprefs  the  marks  or  prints  of  our  Saviour’s 
wounds,  faid  to  have  been  miraculoufly  imprefled  by 
him  on  the  body  of  their  feraphic  father  St  Francis. 

STIGMATIZING,  among  the  ancients,  was  in- 
fli&ed  upon  flaves  as  a  punifhment,  but  more  frequently 
as  a  mark  to  know  them  by  :  in  which  cafe,  it  was 
done  by  applying  a  red-hot  iron  marked  with  certain 
letters  to  their  fore-heads,  till  a  fair  impreffion  w^as  made; 
and  then  pouring  ink  into  their  furrows,  that  the  in- 
feription  might  be  the  more  confpicuous. 

Soldiers  were  branded  in  the  hand  with  the  name  or 
charaCler  of  their  general. 

After  the  fame  manner,  it  was  cuftomary  to  ftigma- 
tize  the  worfhippers  and  votaries  01  fome  of  the  gods. 
The  marks  uled  on  thefe  occafions  were  various ;  fome- 
times  they  contained  the  name  of  the  god,  fometimes 
liis  particular  enfign,  as  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  the 
trident  of  Neptune,  the  ivy  of  Bacchus,  &c.  or  they 
marked  themfelves  with  fome  myftical  number,  whereby 
the  god’s  name  wras  defer ibed.  To  thefe  three  ways  of 
ftigmatizing  St  John  is  fuppofed  to  refer  (Rev.  chap, 
xiii.  ver.  16,  17.).  Theodoret  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
Jews  wrere  forbidden  to  brand  themfelves  with  ftigmata, 
beeaufe  the  idolaters,  by  that  ceremony,  ufed  to  con- 
feciate  themfelves  to  their  falfe  gods. 

Among  fome  nations,  ftigmatizing  was  considered 
as  a  diftiuguifhing  mark  of  honour  and  nobility.  In 
Thrace,  as  Herodotus  tells  us  *,  it  was  pra&ifed  by  none 
but  perfons  of  credit,  nor  omitted  by  any  but  perfons 
of  the  meaneft  rank.  The  ancient  Britons  are  alfo  faid 
to  have  imprinted  on  the  bodies  of  their  infants  the 
figures  of  animals,  and  other  marks,  with  hot  irons. 

STIL  de  grain,  in  the  colour  trade,  the  name  of  a 
compolition  ufed  for  painting  in  oil  or  water,  and  is 
made  of  a  decoClion  of  the  lycium  or  Avignon  berry, 
in  alum-water,  which  is  mixed  with  whiting  into  a 
pafte,  and  formed  into  twilled  flicks*  It  ought  to  be 
3  chofen 
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chofen  of  a  fine  gold  yellow,  very  fine,  tender,  and  fri-  lift,  was  grandfon  of^the  preceding 


able,  and  free  from  dirt. 

STIL  AGO,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  gynandna ,  and  order  of  tnandria. 
There  is  one  female.  The  calyx  is  monophyllous,  and 
almoft  three  lobed.  There  is  no  corolla,  and  the  berry 
is  globular.  There  is  only  one  lpecies,  the  bunius. 

ST1LBE,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  ot  po  ygawfa9  and  order  ot  d  ee  a  The 
exterior  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  flower  is  triphyl- 
lous;  the  interior  is  quinquedentate  and  cartilaginous. 
The  corolla  is  funnehfhaped  and  quinquefid.  .  There 
are  four  ftamina  ;  and  there  is  one  feed  in  the  interior 
calyx  calyptrate.  The  female  flower  is  fimilar,  has  no 
interior  calyx  nor  truit  There  are  three  fpecies,  the 
pinaftra,  ericoides,  and  cornua,  all  foreign  plants. 
STILE.  See  Style. 

STILL,  the  name  of  an  apparatus  ufed  m  chemi- 
flry  and  in  the  diftillation  of  ardent  fpirits.  See  Che- 
m  i  s  i  ry -Index  at  Dijlillation  and  Still, 

SrrLL-Bottnms ,  in  the  diftillery,  a  name  given  by  the 
traders  to  what  remains  in  the  Hill  after  working  the 
wafh  into  low  wines.  Thefe  bottoms  are  procured  in 
the  greateft  quantity  from  the  malt  wafh,  and  are  of  fo 
much  value  to  the  diftiller  in  die  fattening  of  hogs,  &c. 
that  he  often  finds  them  one  of  the  moft  valuable  arti¬ 
cles  of  the  bufinefs. 

STILLINGFLEET  (Edward),  bifliop  of  Wor- 
cefter,  was  the  fon  of  Samuel  Stillingfleet  gentleman, 
and  was  born  at  Cranborn  in  Dorfetfhire  in  1^35*  He 
was  educated  at  St  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ;  and 
having  received  holy  orders,  was,  in  '65"*  prefented 
to  the  redory  of  Sutton  in  Nottinghamfhire.  By 
publifhing  his  Oiigines  Sctcrlt ,  one  of  the  ableft  defences 
of  revealed  religion  that  has  ever  been  written,  he 
foon  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  he  was  appointed 
preacher  of  the  Rolls  Chapel;  and  in  January  16^5 
was  prefented  to  the  redory  of  t>t  Andrew  s,  Hol- 
born.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  ledur*  ;•  at  the 
Temple,  and  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king 
Charles  II.  In  1 668  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  ;  and  was  foon  after  engaged  in  a  difpute 
with  thofe  of  the  Romifh  religion,  by  publifhing  his 
difeourfe  concerning  the  idolatry  and  fanaticifm  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  he  afterwards  defended  againft 
feveral  antagonifts.  In  1680  he  preached  at  Guild¬ 
hall  chapel  a  fermon  on  Phil.  iii.  26.  which  he  pub- 
lifhed  under  the  title  of  The  Mf chief  of  Separation  ;  and 
this  being  immediately  attacked  by  feveral  writers,  he 
in  1683  publifhed  his  Unreafonablenefs  of  Separation, 
In  ‘685  appeared  his  Origines  Britannic a,  or  the  Anti¬ 
quities  of  the  Britifh  Chuich,  in  folio.  During  the 
tei  n  of  king  James  II.  he  wrote  feveral  trads  againft 
popery,  and  was  prolocutor  of  the  convocation,  as  he 
had  likewife  been  under  Charles  II.  After  the  Revo¬ 
lution  he  was  advanced  to  the  bifhopric  of  Worcefter, 
and  was  engaged  in  a  difpute  with  the  Socinians-,  and 
alfo  with  Mr  Locke  in  which  lafl  conteft  he  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought  to  have  been  uniuccefsfuh  He  died  at 
Weftminfter  in  1699,  ancl  was  interred  *n  ^ie  cathedral 
of  Worcefter,  where  a  monument  was  ereded  to  his 
memory  by  his  ion.  Dr  Stillingfleet  wrote  other  works 
befides  thofe  here  mentioned,  which,  with  the  above, 
have  been  reprinted  in  6  vols  folio. 

Stillingfleet  (Benjamin),  an  ingenious  natura. 


......  6 _  —  _  r _  -»  His  father  Ed¬ 

ward  was  fellow  of  St  John’s  College  in  Cambridge, 
F.  R.  S.  M.  D  and  Grefham  profeflor  or  phyfic  :  but 
marrying  in  1692,  he  loft  his  lucrative  offices  and  his 
father  s  favour  ;  a  misfortune  that  affeded  both  hini- 
felf  and  his  pofterity.  However,  going  into  orders, 
he  obtained,  by  his  father’s  means,  the  living  of  New- 
ington-Butts,  which  he  immediately  exchanged  ror 
thofe  of  Wood  Norton  and  Swanton  in  Norfolk.  He 
died  in  1708. 

Benjamin,  his  only  fon,  was  educated  at  Norwich 
fchool,  which  he  left  in  17  20,  with  the  character  of 
an  excellent  fcholar.  He  then  went  to  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  in  Cambridge,  at  the  requeft  of  Dr  Bentley,  the 
mafter,  who  had  been  private  tutor  to  his  lather,  do- 
meftic  chaplain  to  his  grandfather,  and  much  indebted 
to  the  family.  Here  he  was  a  candidate  for  a  fellow- 
fhip,  but  was  rejeded  by  the  mailer’s  influence.  This 
was  a  fevere  and  unexpeded  difappointment,  and  but 
little  alleviated  afterwards  by  the  Dodor’s  apology,  that 
it  was  a  pity  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr  Stillingfleet’s  part® 
fhould  be  buried  within  the  walls  of  a  college. 

Perhaps,  however,  this  ingratitude  of  Dr  Bentley 
was  not  of  any  real  diflervice  to  Mr  Stillingfleet.  By” 
being  thrown  into  the  world,  he  formed  many  ho- 
nonrable  and  valuable  connedions.  He  dedicated  fome 
tranflations  of  Linnaeus  to  the  late  lord  Lyttleton, 
partly,  he  fays,  from  motives  of  private  retped  and 
honour.  Lord  Barrington  gave,  him,  in  a  very  po- 
lite  manner,  the  place  of  the  mafter  of  the  barracks 
at  Kenfmgton  ;  a  favour  to  which  Mr  Stillingfleet,. 
in  the  dedication  ol  his  Calendar  of  Flora  to  that 
nobleman,  alludes  with  equal  politenefs,  as  well  as 
with  the  warmeft  gratitude.  His  Calendar  of  Flora 
was  formed  at  Stratton  in  Norfolk  in  the  year  3755, 
at  the  hofpitable  feat  of  his*  very  worthy  and  ingenious 
friend  Mr  Mar  (ham,  who  had  made  feveral  obferva- 
tions  of  that  kind,  and  had  communicated  to  the  public 
his  curious  obfervations  on  the  growth  of  trees.  But 
it  was  to  Mr  Wyndham  of  Felbrig  in  Norfolk  that 
he  appears  to  have  had  the  greateft  obligations:  he 
travelled  abroad  with  him,  fpent  much  of  his  time  at 
his  houfe,  and  was  appointed  one  of  his  executors  (Mr 
Garrick  was  another),  with  a  coniiderable  addition  to 
an  annuity  which  that  gentleman  had  fettled  upon  him 
in  his  lifetime. 

Mr  Stillingfleet’^  genius  feems,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  works,  to  have  led  him  principally  to  the  ftudy  of 
natural  hiftory  ;  which  he  proiecuted  as  an  ingenious 
philofopher,  an  ufeful  citizen,  and  a  good  man.  ia 
this  walk  of  learning  he  mentions,  as  his  friends,  Dr 
Wation,  Mr  (afterwards  Dr)  Solander,  Mr  Hudfon, 
Mr  Price  of  Foxley,  and  fome  others  ;  to  .  whom  may 
be  added  the  ingenious^jMr  Pennant.  Nor  can  we 
omit  the  flattering  men$on  which  the  late  Mr  Gray 
makes  of  him  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  horn  London 
in  1761  :  “I  have  lately  made  an  acquaintance  with 
this  philofopher,  who  lives  in  a  garret  here  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  that  he  may  fupport  fome  near  relations- who  de* 
pend  upon  him.  He  is  al  ways  employed,  confequent- 
ly  (according  to  my  old  maxim)  always  happy,  always 
cheerful,  and' feems  to  me  a  very  worthy  honeft  man. 
His  prefent  fcheme  is  to  fend  fome  pet  fons,  properly 
qualified,  to  refide  a  year  or  two  in  Attica,  to  maker 
themfelves  acquainted  with  the  climate,  produdions, 
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Stilling-  and  natural  hiftory  of  the  country,  that  we  may  under- 
^|.€t  ltand  Ariftotle,  Theophraftus,  &c.  who  have  been  hea- 
Stilpo.  t^ien  Greek  to  ws  for  fo  many  ages ;  and  this  he  has  got 
— -y— ~  propofed  to  lord  Bute,  no  unlikely  perfon  to  put  it  in 
execution,  as  he  is  himfelf  a  botanift.” 

Mr  Stillingfleet  publifhed  a  volume  of  mifcellaneous 
tra&s,  which  is  in  much  efteem,  and  does  great  honour 
to  his  head  and  heart.  They  are  chiefly  tranflations  of 
foine  e flays  in  the  Amcenitates  Academic <r,  publifhed  by 
Linnaeus,  interfperfed  with  foine  observations  and  ad¬ 
ditions  of  his  own.  In  this  volume  he  fhows  alfo  a 
tafte  for  clafiical  learning,  and  entertains  us  with  ibme 
elegant  poetical  effufions  of  his  own.  But  his  Eflfay  on 
Converfation,  publifhed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Dodtley's 
Collodion  of  Poems,  entitles  him  to  a  diftingnifhed  rank 
among  our  Englifh  poets.  This  poem  is  addreffed  to 
Mr  Wyndham,  with  all  that  warmth  of  friendfhip  which 
diflinguifhes  Mr  Stillingfleet.  As  it  is  chiefly  didac¬ 
tic,  it  does  not  admit  of  fo  many  ornaments  as  fome 
compofltions  of  other  kinds.  However,  it  contains 
much  good  fenfe,  fhows  a  confiderable  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  has  feveral  paffages  that  in  point  of  har¬ 
mony  and  eafy  verification  would  not  difgrace  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  our  moft  admired  poets.  Here  more  than  once 
Mr  Stillingfleet  fhows  himfelf  dill  fore  for  Dr  Bentley's 
cruel  treatment  of  him  ;  and  towards  the  beautiful  and 
moral  clofe  of  it  (where  it  is  fuppofed  he  gives  us  a 
fketch  of  himfelf)  feems  to  hint  at  a  mortification  of  a 
more  delicate  nature,  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fuffered 
from  the  other  fex. 

To  thefe  difappointments  it  was  perhaps  owing  that 
Mr  Stillingfleet  neither  married  nor  went  into  orders. 
H  is  London  refideuce  was  at  a  faddler's  in  Piccadilly  ; 
where  he  died  in  1771,  aged  above  70,  leaving  feveral 
valuable  papers  behind  him.  He  was  buried  in  St 
James's  church,  without  the  flighted:  monument  of  his 
having  exifted. 

STILLING  I  A,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  monacia ,  and  to  the  order  of  mo- 
nodelphia .  The  male  calyx  is  hemifpherical  and  multi¬ 
florous.  The  corolla  is  tubulous,  and  erofe  or  gnawed. 
The  female  calyx  is  uniflorous  and  inferior.  The  co¬ 
rolla  is  fuperior.  The  ftyle  is  trifid,  and  the  capfule 
three-grained.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the  fylvatica. 
STILYARD.  See  Srith-Tard. 

STILPO,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  Megara,  flou- 
rifhed  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  In  his 
youth  he  had  been  addi&ed  to  licentious  pleafures,  from 
which  he  religioufly  refrained  from  the  moment  that  he 
ranked  himfelf  among  philosophers.  When  Ptolemy 
Soter,  at  the  taking  of  Megara,  offered  him  a  large  fum 
of  money,  and  requefted  that  he  would  accompany  him 
into  Egypt,  he  accepted  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  offer, 
and  retired  to  the  ifland  of  JEgina,  whence,  on  Ptole¬ 
my's  departure,  he  returned  to  Megara.  That  city  be¬ 
ing  again  taken  by  Demetrius  the  fon  of  Antigonus, 
and  the  philofopher  required  to  give  an  account  of  any 
cffe&s  which  he  had  loft  during  the  hurry  of  the  plun¬ 
der,  he  replied,  that  he  had  loft  nothing  ;  for  no  one 
could  take  from  him  his  learning  and  eloquence.  So 
great  was  the  fame  of  Stilpo,  that  the  moft  eminent 
philofophers  of  Athens  took  pleafure  in  attending  upon 
his  difeourfts.  Elis  peculiar  doftrines  were,  that  fpe- 
eies  or  univerfals  have  no  real  exiftence,  and  that  one 


thing  cannot  be  predicated  of  another.  With  refped  Stilonatunt 
to  the  former  of  thefe  opinions,  he  feems  to  have  taught  ,  II 
the  fame  do&rine  with  the  fed  afterwards  known  by  ,  StlI"ulh  J 
the  appellation  of  Nomina  lifts.  To  prove  that  one  * 

thing  cannot  be  predicated  of  another,  he  faid,  that 
goodnefs  and  man,  for  inftance,  are  different  things,  which 
cannot  be  confounded  by  afferting  the  one  to  be  the 
other  :  tie  argued  farther,  that  goodnefs  is  an  univerfal, 
and  univerfals  have  no  real  exiftence  ;  confequently, 
fimee  nothing  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  thing,  good- 
nef8  cannot  be  predicated  of  man.  Thus,  whilft  this  Enfitlas 
fubtle  logician  was,  through  his  whole  argument,  pre-  Hlftory 
dicating  one  thing  of  another,  he  denied  that  any  one  ^lofc'Pfjh 
thing  could  be  the  accident  or  predicate  of  another.  vo  ‘  1‘ 

If  Stilpo  was  ferious  in  this  reafoning ;  if  he  meant  any 
thing  more  than  to  expofe  the  fophiftry  of  the  fchools, 
he  mull  be  confeffed  to  have  been  an  eminent  mafter  of 
the  art  of  wrangling  ;  and  it  was  not  wholly  without 
reafon  that  Glycera,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  when  flic 
was  reproved  by  him  as  a  corrupter  of  youth,  replied, 
that  the  charge  might  be  juftly  retorted  upon  himfelf, 
who  fpent  his  time  in  filling  their  heads  with  fophiftical 
quibbles  and  ufelefs  fubtleties.  In  ethics  he  feems  to 
have  been  a  Stoic,  and  in  religion  he  had  a  public  and 
a  private  dodrine,  the  *ormer  for  the  multitude,  and 
the  latter  for  his  friends.  He  admitted  the  exiftence 
of  a  fupreme  divinity,  but  had  no  reverence  for  the  Gre¬ 
cian  fuperftitions. 

STTLOBATUM,  in  architedure,  denotes  the  body 
of  the  pedeftal  of  any-  column. 

STILTON,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdonfhire,  75  miles  from  London,  fouth-weft 
of  Yaxley,  on  the  Roman  highway  from  Caftor  to 
Huntingdon,  called  Ermlne-Jlr  eet ,  fome  parts  of  which, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  appear  ftill  paved  with  ftone. 

This  place  is  famous  for  cheefe  which  is  called  Englifh 
Parmefan ,  and  is  brought  to  table  full  of  mites  or  mag¬ 
gots.  For  making  Stilton  cheefe,  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  receipt  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Repojito'y  of  Arts 
and  Manufactures  : 

“  Take  the  night's  cream,  and  put  it  to  the  morning's 
new  milk,  with  the  rennet ;  when  the  curd  is  come,  it 
is  not  to  be  broken,  as  is  done  with  other  cheefes,  but 
take  it  out  with  a  foikdifii  altogether,  and  place  it  in  a 
fieve  to  drain  gradually  ;  and  as  it  drains,  keep  gradu¬ 
ally  preftmg  it  till  it  becomes  firm  and  dry  ;  then  place 
it  in  a  wooden  hoop ;  afterwards  to  be  kept  dry  on 
boards,  turned  frequently,  with  cloth  binders  round  it, 
which  are  to  be  tightened  as  occafion  requires,  and 
changed  every  day  until  the  cheefe  become  firm  enough 
to  fupport  itfelf ;  after  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  the  cheefe 
is  rubbed  every  day  all  over,  for  two  or  three  months, 
with  a  brufh  ;  and  if  the  weather  be  damp  or  moift 
twice  a^day  ;  and  even  before  the  cloth  is  taken  off,  the 
top  and  bottom  are  well  rubbed  every  day.” 

STIMULANTS,  in  medicine,  fubftances  which  in* 
creafe  the  adion  of  certain  parts  of  the  body.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  they  quicken  the  motion  of  the  blood,  increafe 
the  adion  of  the  mufcular  fibres,  and  affed  the  nervous 
fyftem. 

STIMULI,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  armature  or 
ofFenfive  weapon,  with  which  fome  plants,  as  nettle, 
caffada,  acalypha,  and  tragia,  are  furnifhed.  Their 
ufe,  fays  Linn  sc  us,  is  by  their  venomous  pundures  to 
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keep  off  naked  animals  that  would  approach  to  hurt  Mary. 


them. 

STING,  an  apparatus  in  the  bodies  of  certain  in- 
feds,  in  form  of  a  little  fpear,  ferving  them  as  a  wea¬ 
pon  of  offence. 

Sriwa-Roy ,  in  ichthyology.  See  Raia. 

STINK- pot,  an  earthen  jar  or  (hell,  charged  with 
powder,  grenadoes,  and  other  materials  of  an  offen¬ 
sive  and  fuffocating  fmell.  It  is  frequently  ufed  by  pri¬ 
vateers,  in  the  weftern  ocean,  in  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  deligns  to  board  ;  for  which  purpofe  it  is  fur- 
nifhed  with  a  light  fufe  at  the  opening  or  touch-hole. 
See  Boarding. 

STINT,  a  fpccies  of  the  Tringa. 

STIPA,  Feather  Grass,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  triandna ,  and  order  of 
digynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyttem  ranging  under  the 
4th  order,  Gramma.  The  calyx  is  bivalved.  The  ex¬ 
terior  valve  of  the  corolla  is  terminated  by  an  awn  ;  the 
bafe  is  jointed. 

There  are  nine  fpecies,  the  pennata,  juncea,  capillata, 
ariftella,  tenaciflima,  avenacea,  membranacea,  argue  ns, 
and  fpicata.  Of  tliefe  one  only  is  Britifh,  the  pennata 
or  common  feather  grafs.  The  beards  are  feathered. 
The  plant  rifes  to  the  height  of  10  inches,  grows  on 
Tnountains,  and  flowers  in  July  or  Augutt. 

STIPEND,  among  the  Romans,  flgnifies  the  fame 
with  tribute  ;  and  hence Jlipxndari'i  were  the  fame  with 
trlbutarv . 

Stipend,  in  Scots  law.  See  Law,  §  ciix.  12. 

S  IT  PULA,  in  botany,  one  of  the  f  ulcra  or  props  of 
plants,  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  a  fcale,  or  fmall  leaf, 
ftatiened  on  each  fide  the  bafe  of  the  foot  (talks  of  the 
■flower  and  leaves,  at  their  firit  appearance,  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  fuppoit.  Elmgren  reftricts  it  to  the  foot  (talks 
of  the  leaves  only. 

STIPULATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  a&  of  fti. 
pulating,  that  is,  of  treating  and  concluding  terms 
and  conditions  to  be  inferted  in  a  contract.  Stipula¬ 
tions  were  anciently  performed  at  Rome,  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  ceremonies  ;  the  iiilt  whereof  was,  that  one 
party  fhould  interrogate,  and  the  other  anlwer,  to  give 
bis  confent,  and  oblige  lumfelf.  By  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  law,  nobody  could  ttipulate  but  for  himfelf ;  but 
as  the  Tabelliones  were  public  fervants,  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  ftipulate  for  their  makers  ;  and  the  notaries 
fucceeding  the  Tabellione»  have  inherited  the  fame  pri¬ 
vilege. 

STIR  I  A,  a  province  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Auflria,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  archduchy  of  Ajiftria,  on  the  eafl  by 
Hungary,  on  the  louth  by  Carniola,  and  on  the  well 
by  Carinthia  and  the  archbifhopric  of  Saltfburg  ;  being 
325  miles  in  length  and  17  in  breadth.  It  is  laid  to 
contain  22  cities,  95  towns,  338  cattles,  15  convents, 
aud  2cc,ooo  inhabitants.  Though  it  is  a  mountain¬ 
ous  country,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  fit  for  til¬ 
lage,  and  the  foil  is  fo  good,  that  the  inhabitants  never 
were  in  want  of  corn.  It  contains  mines  of  very  good 
iron  ;  whence  the  arms  made  there  are  in  great  efteem. 
The  women  differ  greatly  from  the  Auttrians,  and  are 
veiy  plain  and  downright.  They  have  all  fwellings  on 
their  throats,  called  Lronchoceles.  The  men  are  alio  very 
Ample,  and  are  very  zealous  worfhippers  of  the  Virgin 
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They  delight  to  fit  at  home  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  never  troubling  their  heads  about  foreign  affairs. 
The  chief  town  is  Gratz- 

STIRLING,  a  town  of  Scotland,  fituated  on  the 
river  Forth,  35  miles  north-weft  of  Edinburgh,  in 
W.  Long.  3.  ^9.  N.  Lat.  56.  6.  It  is  aifo  called 
Sterling  and  Strive/ing  ;  from  the  former  of  which  Boe¬ 
thius  falfely  derives  the  name  Sterling  money  ;  becaufe, 
fays  he,  Ofbeit,  a  Saxon  prince,  alter  the  overthrow  of 
the  Scots,  eftablifhed  a  mint  there.  The  name  of 
Strive/ing'  is  faid  to  have  been  derived  from  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  ftrifes  or  confli&s  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
town  contains  about  4000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  tartans  and  (balloons,  and  employs  about 
30  looms  in  that  of  carpets  The  great  ftreet  is  very 
broad.-  In  it  is  the  tolbooth,  where  is  kept  the  ftantl- 
ard  for  the  wet  mcafures  of  Scotland.  The  other  ftreets 
are  narrow  and  irregular. — Stirling  is  in  miniature  a  re- 
femblance  of  Edinburgh  ;  being  built  on  a  rock  of  the 
fame  form,  with  a  fortrefs  on  the  fummit.  The  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  cattle  is  unknown.  The  rock  of  Stirling 
was  ttrongly  fortified  by  the  Piets,  among tt  whom  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  feveral  other  ufeful  arts  had  made  a  con- 
fiderable  progrefs.  As  it  lay  in  the  extremities  of  their 
kingdom,  the  poffeflion  of  it  was  the  occafion  of  fre¬ 
quent  contefts  betwixt  them  and  their  neighbours  the 
Scots  and  Northumbrians  ;  each  of  whole  dominion* 
did,  for  home  time,  terminate  near  it. 

When  the  Scots,  under  Kenneth  II.  overthrew  the 
Pi&ifli  empire  near  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
they  endeavoured  to  obliterate  every  memorial  of  that 
people.  They  not  only  gave  new  names  to  provinces 
and  towns,  but,  with  all  the  rage  of  barbarians,  demo- 
littied  many  magnificent  and  ufeful  edifices  which  had 
been  reared  up  by  them,  and  this  fortrefs  among  the 
rett.  It  was,  however,  foon  rebuilt,  though  upon  an 
occafion  not  very  honourable  to  the  Scots. 

Upon  the  death  of  Kenneth  II.  in  855,  his  brother 
Donald  V.  mounted  the  throne  of  Scotland.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  the  kingdom  was  invaded  by 
Ofbiecht  and  Ella,  two  Northumbrian  princes,  who, 
uniting  their  forces  with  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  and  a 
number  of  Pi&s,  who  upon  their  expulfion  from  their 
native  country  had  taken  refuge  in  England,  advanced 
to  Jedburgh,  where  Donald  encountered  them  ;  and, 
after  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle,  obtained  a  complete 
victory  :  but,  having  taken  up  his  ftation  in  Berwick, 
in  fupine  feeurity,  the  Northumbrians,  informed  of  the 
carelefs  pottnre  in  which  the  Scottifh  army  lay,  furpri- 
fed  them  by  a  hatty  march,  difperfed  them,  and  made  a 
prifoner  of  the  king.  Purfuing  the  advantage  they  had 
gained,  they  marched  northward,  and  fubdued  all  be¬ 
fore  them  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  town  of  Stir¬ 
ling.  But  the  forlorn  fituation  of  the  Scots,  without  a 
king  and  without  an  army,  obliging  them  to  fue  for 
peace,  they  obtained  it,  upon  condition  that  they  (hould 
pay  a  fum  of  money  for  the  ranfom  of  the  king,  and 
yield  up  all  their  dominions  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
Forth  to  the  conquerors. 

The  Northumbrians  taking  poffeffion  of"  the  territo¬ 
ries  ceded  to  them  by  this  treaty,  rebuilt  the  cattle  of 
Stirling,  and  planted  it  with  a  flrong  garrifon,  in  or¬ 
der  to  prtferve  their  new  conquetts,  upon  the  frontiers 
of  which  it  was  fituated*  Our  authorities  alfo  inform 
c  I  us* 
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Stirling,  us,  that  they  ereftcd  a  ftone -bridge  over  the  Forth, 

* — y —  upon  the  fummit  of  which  a  crois  was  Taifed,  with  the 
following  infcription  in  monkifh  rhyme. 

Anglos  a  Scotis  feparat  crux  tfta  remotis  ; 

Arms  hie  Jlant  Bruti,  Scotijlant  hie,  cruce  tuti. 

Which  is  thus  tranflated  by  Bellenden. 

I  am  free  marchc,  as  pattengeris  may  ken, 

To  Scottis,  to  Britonis,  and  to  Inglifmen. 

None  of  the  ancient  Englifh  hiftorians  mention  this 
conqueft.  The  whole  (lory,  as  well  as  the  infcription, 
wears  much  of  a  monkifh  garb  ;  yet  its  authenticity  is 
not  a  little  confirmed  by  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Stir¬ 
ling,  upon  which  is  a  bridge,  with  a  crofs,  and  the  laft 
line  of  the  above  Latin  diftich  is  the  motto  round  it. 

We  mull  not,  however,  imagine,  that  in  thofe  times 
that  fortrefs  bore  any  refemblance  to  the  prefent  ftruc- 
ture,  which  is  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  fire-arms.  Its 
fize  and  form  probably  refembled  thofe  callles  which, 
under  the  feudal  coniiitution, .  the  Englifh  and  Scottifh 
barons  ufed  to  ered  upon  their  eftates  for  dwelling- 
houfes;  and  which,  in  thofe  barbarous  ages,  they  found 
neccffary  to  fortify  for  their  defence,  not  only  againft 
foreign  invaders,  but  often  againft  the  attacks  of  their 
own  neighbours.  It  is  dire&ly  fuch  a  Gothic  figure  as 
this  which  reprefents  the  Cojlrum  frrivelenfe  upon  the 

arms  of  Stirling.  #  . 

This  fortrefs,  after  it  had  continued  in  the  pottefiion 
of  the  Northumbrian  Saxons  about  20  years,  was,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  whole  country  upon  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Forth,  reftored  to  the  Scots,  upon  condition  of  their 
affixing  the  Saxons  againft  their  turbulent  invaders  the 
Danes  Upon  the  arms  of  Stirling  are  two  branches 
of  a  tree,  to  reprefent  the  Nemus  Strivelenfe ;  but  the  fi¬ 
xation  and  boundaries  of  that  foreft,  which  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  wing  of  the  Caledonian,  cannot  be  afeertained. 
Upon  the  fouth  of  Stirling,  veftiges  of  a  foreft  are  Hill 
difcernible  for  feveial  miles.  Banks  of  natural  timber 
ftill  remain  in  the  caftle  park,  at  Murray’s  wood,  and 
near  Nether  Bannockburn  ;  and  flumps  of  trees,  with 
much  brufhwood,  are  to  be  feen  in  all  the  adjacent 

fields.  .  w 

When  Kenneth  III.  received  intelligence.  of  the 
Danes  having  invaded  his  dominions,  he  appointed  the 
cable  of  Stirling  to  be  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  his 
army ;  and  he  marched  from  thence  to  the  battle  of 
Loncarty,  where  he  obtained  a  victory  over  thofe  ro¬ 
vers,  in  the  end  of  the  10th  century. 

In  the  I  2th  century,  this  cable  .is  fpoken  of  as  a 
place  of  great  importance,  and  one  of  the  Hrongeft  for- 
treffes  in  the  kingdom.  In  1174,  a  calamity,  not  unu- 
fual  amongft  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  befel  William,  who 
at  that  time  occupied  the  throne.  He  was  taken  pri 
foner  in  an  unfucccfsful  expedition  which  he  made  into 
England  5  and,  after  having  been  detained  1  2  months 
in  captivity,  was  releafed,  upon  ftipulating  to  pay  a 
large  fum  of  money  for  his  ranfom  ;  and,  until  pay¬ 
ment  thereof,  delivering  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh 
the  four  principal  fortrefies  in  the  kingdom,  which  in 
thoie  days  were  Stirling,  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  and 
Berwick.  This  was  the  firft  great  atcendant  that  Eng¬ 
land  obtained  over  Scotland ;  and  indeed  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  tran faction  which  had  patted  between  theie  king¬ 
dom*  from  the  Norman  conqueft. 
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Though  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  in  their  frequent  per-  Stirling 
ambulations  through  the  kingdom,  often  vifited  Stirling,  “ *Y““ 
and  held  their  courts  for  fome  time  in  the  cattle;  yet  it 
did  not  become  a  royal  refidence  till  the  family  of  Stu¬ 
art  mounted  the  throne,  and  it  was  from  different  princes 
of  this  family  that  it  received  its  prefent  form.  It  was 
the  place  of  the  nativity  of  James  II.;  and,  when  raifed 
to  the  throne,  he  frequently  kept  his  court  in  it.  It  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  place  where  that  prince 
perpetrated  an  atrocious  deed,  the  murder  of  William 
earl  of  Douglas,  whom  he  (tabbed  with  his  own  hand. 

The  royal  apartments  were  at  that  time  in  the  north- 
weft  corner  of  the  cattle,  and  are  now  the  refidence  of 
the  fort-major.  The  room  where  the  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted  ftill  goes  by  the  name  of  Douglas9 s  room.  See 


Scotland,  nv  304,  305. 

James  III.  contracting  a  fondnefs  for  the  caftle  on 
account  of  its  pleafant  fixation,  made  it  the  chief  place 
of  his  refidence,  and  added  feveral  embellifhments  to  it. 
He  built  within  it  a  magnificent  hall,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  deemed  a  noble  ftruCture,  and  is  ftill  entire. 

It  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  par liamenuhoufe,  having 
been  defigned  for  the  accommodation  of  that  fupreme 
court.  It  was  covered  with  an  oaken  roof  of  exqui- 
fite  vvorkmanfhip,  which,  though  very  little  decayed, 
was  a  few  years  ago  removed  to  make  way  for  one 
of  more  modern  ftruCture.  James  alfo  ere&ed  a  college 
of  fecular  priefts  in  the  caftle,  which  he  called  the  chapel- 
royal,  and  which  proved  one  caufe  of  his  own  ruin.  As 
the  expences  necettaryfor  maintaining  the  numerous  of¬ 
ficers  of  fuch  an  inftitution  were  coniiaerable,  he  annex¬ 
ed  to  it  the  revenues  of  the  rich  priory  of  Coldingham 
in  the  Merfe,  which  at  that  time  happened  to  become 
vacant.  This  priory  had  for  a  long  time  been  holden 
by  perfons  connected  with  the  family  of  Hume  ;  and 
that  family,  confidering  it  as  belonging  to  them,  ftrong- 
ly  oppofed  the  annexation.  The  difpute  feems  to  have 
lafted  feveral  years;  for  one  parliament  had  patted  a  vote, 
annexing  the  priory  to  the  chapel-royal,  and  a  fubfequent 
one  cnaCted  a  ftatute  prohibiting  every  attempt  that  was 
contrary  or  prejudicial  to  that  annexation. 

James  V.  was  crowned  in  the  caftle  of  Stirling ;  and 
the  palace,  which  is  the  chief  ornament  of  it,  was  the 
work  of  that  prince.  This  is  a  ftately  and  commodi¬ 
ous  ftruCture,  all  of  hewn  (lone,  with  much  ftatuary 
work  upon  it.  It  is  built  .in  form  of  a  fquare,  with  a 
fmall  court  in  the  middle,  in  which  the  king’s  lions  are 
faid  to  have  been  kept ;  and  hence  it  ftill  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  lions  den .  The  palate  contains  many  large 
and  elegant  apartments;  the  ground-ftory  is  now  con¬ 
verted  into  barrack-rooms  for  the  foldiers  of  the  garr£- 
fon  ;  the  upper  affords  a  honfe  for  the  governor,  with 
lodgings  for  fome  of  the  fubaltern  officers. 

Oppofite  to  the  palace,  upon  the  north,  (lands  an 
elegant  chapel,  which  was  built  by  James  VI.  for  the 
baptiim  of  his  fon  prince  Henry  in  1594.  In  this 
chapel  is  preferved  the  hulk  of  a  large  boat,  which 
that  whimfical  monarch  caufed  to  be  built  and  placed 
upon  carriages,  in  order  to  convey  into  the  caftle  the 
provifions  for  that  folemnity. 

A  ftrong  battery,  with  a  tier  of  guns  pointing  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Forth,  was  ere&ed  during  the  regency 
of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  mother  to  queen  Mary.  It  is  call¬ 
ed  the  French  battery ,  probably  becaufe  conftru£ted  by 
engineers  of  that  nation.  The  laft  addition  was  made 

to 
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Stirling,  to  the  fortifications  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  For- 
fhirc  "  mcr^  they  reached  no  farther  than  the  old  gate,  upon 

- y---  j  which  the  flag- ftaff  now  flands  :  but  in  that  reign  they 

were  conllderably  enlarged  upon  the  fide  towards  the 
town  ;  and  barracks,  which  are  bomb  proof,  with  feve- 
ral  other  conveniences  for  a  fiege,  were  ere&ed. 

Upon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  caltle  lies  a  park  inclofcd 
with  a  flone-wall,  called  the  king's  park ,  and  near  to  the 
foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  caflle  flands,  lay  the 
royal  gardens;  veftiges  of  the  walks  and  parterres,  with 
a  few  flumps  of  fruit-trees,  are  flill  vifible  ;  but  by  long 
negle£l,  and  the  natural  wetnefs  of  the  foil,  the  place  is 
now  little  better  than  a  marfli.  In  the  gardens  is  a 
mount  of  earth  in  form  of  a  table,  with  benches  of 
earth  around  it,  where,  according  to  tradition,  the 
court  fometimes  held  fetes-champetres.  In  the  caftle- 
hill  is  an  hollow,  comprehending  about  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  an  artificial 
work,  which  was  ufed  for  joufls,  tournaments,  and 
other  feats  of  chivalry. 

Northward  of  the  caflle  lies  the  Govan,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  the  Goiuling  hill  (a)  ;  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  fmall  mount  called  Hurly  Haaky ,  upon  which 
duke  Murdoch  and  his  two  Tons  were  executed  for  trea¬ 
sonable  practices  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  profpe£l  from  the  caflle  is  mofl  delightful,  as 
well  as  extenfive,  being  greatly  beautified,  efpecially 
upon  the  eafl,  by  the  windings  of  the  Forth  ;  which 
are  fo  many,  that  though  the  diftance  by  land  from 
Stirling  to  Alloa  is,  in  a  flraight  line,  not  quite  fix 
miles,  it  is  faid  to  be  24  by  water.  As  this  river  ge¬ 
nerally  runs  upon  plain  ground,  it  rolls  its  flream  in  fo 
flow  and  filent  a  manner,  that  what  Silius  Italicns  faith 
of  the  Ticinus  is  applicable  to  it,  if,  inflead  of  lucenti  in 
that  poet,  we  fhould  for  once  read  lutofo  ;  for  the  clay- 
banks,  together  with  the  tide,  which  flows  above  Stir¬ 
ling,  render  the  Forth  perpetually  muddy : 

V'tx  credas  labi ,  rip  is  tarn  mitis  opacis 
Somniferam  duett  lutofo  gurgite  lympham . 

The  lordfhip  and  caflle  of  Stirling  were  a  part  of  the 
ufual  dowry  of  the  queens  of  Scotland,  at  leait  after  the 
family  of  Stuart  came  to  the  throne,  in  which  they  were 
invefled  at  their  marriage. 

Robert  lord  Eifkine  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
caflle  by  king  David  II.  and  the  office  continued  in  that 
family  till  1715. 

This  fortrefs  hath  been  the  feene  of  many  tranfac- 
tions.  Being  by  its  fituation  confidered  as  a  key  to 
the  northern  parts  the  kingdom,  the  pofieffion  of  it 
hath  been  always  efleemed  of  great  importance  to  thefe 
who  fought  to  be  mailers  of  Scotland.  It  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  place  of  flrength  when  the  art  of  war  by  ordnance 
was  in  its  infancy;  but  though  it  refilled  the  utmofl  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  rebels  in  .  746,  it  could  not  now  hold  out 
three  days  if  befieged  by  an  army  of  a  few  thoufand 
men  conduced  by  an  engineer  of  knowledge  and  inte¬ 
grity. 

STIRLINGSHIRE,  a  county  of  Scotland,  of 
which  Stirling  is  the  capital.  It  extends  20  miles  in 
length  and  1 2  in  breadth ;  being  bounded  on  the  weft 


by  part  of  Lennox  and  Clydefdale  ;  on  the  eafl,  by  Stirrup 
Claekmannanfhire,  the  river  Forth,  and  part  of  Lothi-  g  ^ 

an  ;  on  the  fouth-eafl,  by  Lothian  ;  and  on  the  north,  v _ *  *  , 

by  Monteith.  The  face  of  the  country  is  open  and 
agreeable,  diverfified  by  hill  and  dale,  well  watered  with 
ftreams  and  rivers  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Forth, 
rifing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  high  mountain  called 
Ben- Lomond,  and,  running  eafl  ward,  forms  the  frith  of 
Edinburgh.  The  fouthern  part  is  hilly,  affording  plenty 
of  game,  and  pafturage  for  fheep,  horfes,  and  black  cattle. 
The'eaftern  part  is  fertile,  producing  plentiful  harvefls 
of  corn,  and  great  abundance  of  coal.  Lead-ore  is  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  {hire;  and  the  rivers  abound  with 
pike,  trout,  and  falmon. 

STIRRUP,  in  the  manege,  a  reft  or  fupport  for  the 
horfeman’s  foot,  for  enabling  him  to  mount  and  for 
keeping  him  firm  in  his  feat. 

Stirrups  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  want 
of  them  in  getting  upon  horfeback  was  fup plied  by  agi¬ 
lity  or  art.  Some  horfes  were  taught  to  {loop  to  take 
their  riders  up;  but  the  riders  often  leapt  up  by  the  help 
of  their  ipears,  or  were  aflifted  by  their  flaves,  or  made 
ufe  of  ladders  for  the  purpofe.  Gracchus  filled  the 
highways  with  ftones,  whicli  were  intended  to  anfwer 
the  fame  end.  The  fame  was  alfo  required  or  the  fur- 
veyors  of  the  roads  in  Greece  as  part  of  their  duty. 

Menage  obferves,  that  St  Jerome  is  the  firft  author 
who  mentions  them.  But  the  paffage  alluded  to  is  not  to  , 
be  found  in  his  epiftles ;  and  if  it  were  there,  it  would 
prove  nothing,  becaufe  St  Jerome  lived  at  a  time  when 
llirrups  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  invented,  and  after 
the  ufe  of  faddles.  Montfaucon  denies  the  authenticity 
of  this  pafTage  ;  and,  in  order  to  account  for  the  igno-  , 

ranee  of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  an  inftrumeut  fo  and 

ufeful  and  fo  eafy  of  invention,  he  obferves,  that  while  Art  0f 
cloths  and  honfings  only  were  laid  upon  the  horfes  backs,  lUrjeman- 
on  which  the  riders  were  to  fit,  ftirrups  could  not  have/^  v°l* 
been  ufed,  becaufe  they  could  not  have  been  faftened 
with  the  fame  fecurity  as  upon  a  faddle.  But  it  is  more 
probable,  that  in  this  inftance,  as  in  many  others,  the 
progrefs  of  human  genius  and  invention  is  uncertain 
and  flow,  depending  frequently  upon  accidental  cau- 
fes. 

Stirrup  of  a  Ship,  a  piece  of  timber  put  upon  a  fliip’s 
keel,  when  fome  of  her  keel  happens  to  be  beaten  off, 
and  they  cannot  come  conveniently  to  put  or  lit  in  a 
new  piece  ;  then  they  patch  in  a  piece  of  timber,  and  , 
bind  it  on  with  an  iron,  which  goes  under  the  fhip’s 
keel,  and  comes  up  on  each  fide  of  the  fhip,  where  it 
is  nailed  ftrongly  with  fpikes  ;  and  this  they  call  a  ftir- 
rup. 

S  rOB^EUS  (John),  a  laborious  Greek  writer,  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  compoled  many 
works,  of  which  there  are  only  his  Colledlions  remain¬ 
ing,  and  even  thefe  are  not  as  he  compoled  them;  many 
things  being  inferted  by  later  authors.  This  work  con¬ 
tains  many  important  fentiments  collected  from  the  an¬ 
cient  writers,  poets,  and  philofophers. 

STOCK,  in  gardening,  See.  the  ftem  or  trunk  of  a 
tree.  What  flock  is  moil  proper  for  each  kind  of  fruit, 
ought  as  well  to  be  confidered  and  known,  as  what  toil 
5  I  2  is  * 


(a)  So  called  from  the  wailings  and  lamentations  (in  Scotch  goslings)  that  were  made  for  Duke  Murdoch. 
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j$  rnoil  fuitable  to  .trees;  for  on  thefe  two  things  the  fu- 
Stockholm,  ^ire  vigour  of  trees,  and  the  goodnefs  of  fruit,  equally 
v  nr™->y  depend,  The  bell  way  for  thofe  who  intend  to  plant, 
is  to  raife  their  own  (locks,  bv  which  they  will  be  better 
allured  of  what  they  do  ;  but  if  they  lhonld  buy  their 
trees  of  nnrierymen,  they  (hould  diligently  inquire 
upon  what  docks  they  were  propagated.  See  Graft¬ 
ing. 

Stock,  in  trade.  See  Stork, 

Stock- Broker,  See  Broker  and  Stocks. 

Stock- Dove,  in  zoology.  See  Columha. 

Stock- J  <  bwg>  the  art  or  rnyflery  of  trafficking  in 
the  public  flocks  or  funds.  See  Fund  and  Stock- Job¬ 
bing. 

Stock  Gillyflower,  in  botany.  See  Cheirant  h  u  s. 

STOCKHOLM,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  (ituated 
in  the  province  of  Upland,  in  E  Long.  19.  30.  and  N. 
Lat.  $9.  20.  Its  foundation  is  by  the  bed  Swedifh 
waiters  generally  attributed  to  Birger  Jail,  regent  of 
the  kingdom  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  du¬ 
ring  the  minority  of  Ills  ion  Waldemar,  who  had  been 
raifed  to  the  throne  by  the  dates  of  the  kingdom  ;  but 
it  was  not  before  the  bill  century  that  the  royal  reiidence 
was  transferred  from  Upfala  to  this  city. 

This  capital,  which  is  very  long  and  irregular,  occu¬ 
pies,  befide  two  peninfulas,  (even  fmall  rocky  iflands, 
fcattered  in  the  Mseler,  in  the  ft  reams  which  iffue  from 
that  lake,  and  in  a  bay  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia.  A  va¬ 
riety  of  contraded  and  enchanting  views  are  formed  by 
rmmherltfs  rocks  of  granite  rifmg  boldly  from  the  lur- 
face  of  the  water,  partly  bare  and  craggy,  partly  dotted 
with  houfes,  or  feathered  with  wood.  i  he  harbour  :s 
an  inlet  of  the  Baltic  :  the  water  is  clear  as  cry  dal,  and 
of  f uch  depth  that  {hips  of  the  larged  burthen  can  ap¬ 
proach  the  quay,  which  is  of  confiderahle  breadth,  and 
Coxes  'Try  lined  with  fpacious  buildings  and  waie-houfes.  At  the 
wls,\ ol.ii  extremity  of  the  harbour  feveral  ftreets  rife  one  above 
another  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre;  and  the  palace, 
a  magnificent  building,  crowms  the  fummit.  Towards 
the  fea,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town,  the 
harbour  is  contracted  into  a  narrow  flrait,  and,  winding 
among  high  rocks,  difappears  from  the  fight ;  and  the 
profpedl  is  terminated  by  diilant  hills,  overfpread  writh 
toreft.  It  is  far  beyond  the  powder  of  words,  or  of  the 
pencil,  to  delineate  thefe  fingnlar  view’s.  The  central 
ifland,  from  which  the  city  derives  its  name,  and  the 
Kitterholm,  are  the  handfomed  parts  of  the  town.  Ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  fuburbs,  where  the  houfes  are  of  wood 
painted  red,  the  generality  of  the  buildings  are  c  f  done, 
or  brick  ftuocoed  white.  The  royal  palace,  which  dands 
in  the  centre  of  Stockholm,  and  upon  the  highed  fpot 
of  ground,  was  begun  by  Charles  XI.  :  it  is  a  large 
quadrangular  done  edifice,  and  the  dyle  of  architecture 
is  both  elegant  and  magnificent. 

It  is  the  habitation  not  only  of  the  royal  family,  but 
alto  of  the  greater  part  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the 
houfehold.  It  like  wife  comprehends  the  national  or  fu- 
preme  court  of  judice,  the  colleges  of  war,  chancery, 
treafury,  and  commerce  ;  a  chapel,  armoury,  library, 
and  office  for  the  public  records  ;  but  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  inferior  officers  and  fervants  belonging  to  the 
Court,  are,  with  the  fuot  guards,  quartered  on  the 
burghers.  The  cadle,  and  all  the  (lately  edifices  in 
the  kingdom,  are  covered  with  copper.  The  palace  of 
the  nobility,  in  which  this  order  fits  during  the  feffion 
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of  the  dirt,  is  an  elegant  building  adorned  on  the  out-  Stockholm, 
fide  wuth  marble  llatues  and  columns,  and  on  the  in  fide  stocking, 
with  painting  and  fculptnrc.  This  and  three  other  pa-  5 

laces  (land  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  are  built  on 
the  fame  model,  fo  as  to  compofe  an  uniform  piece  of 
architecture.  The  bank,  built  at  the  txpence  of  the 
city,  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  joins  with  many  fumptnous 
houfes  belonging  to  the  nobility  in  exhibiting  a  fplendid 
appearance.  The  houfes  of  the  burghers  are  generally 
built  of  brick  in  the  city  ;  blit  in  the  fuburbs  they  are 
commonly  made  up  of  timber,  and  therefore  very  fubjeCt 
to  conflagrations.  Thefe  houfes  are  often  framed  in  Fin¬ 
land,  according  to  the  plan  and  dimenfions  preferibed  : 
whence  they  are  tranf ported  in  pieces  to  Stockholm 
by  water,  and  there  let  up  by  the  carpenters.  Thefe 
wooden  habitations,  if  kept  in  proper  repair,  w  11  laft. 

30  or  40  years,  and '"are  deemed  warmer,  neater,  and 
more  healthy,  than  thofe  of  brick  or  (tone.  To  prevent 
the  danger  of  conflagrations,  the  city  is  divided  into  12 
wrards.  In  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  mailer  and  four  af- 
fiftants,  who  forthwith  repair  to  the  place  w  here  the  fire 
breaks  out;  and  all  porters  and  labourers  are  obliged  to 
range  themfelves  under  the  mailer  of  the  ward  to  which 
they  belong.  A  fire -watch  patroles  the  ftreets  by  night, 
to  give  warning  or  affiftance  as  it  may  be  wanted  ;  and 
a  centinel  is  maintained  in  the  fteeple  of  every  church, 
to  toll  the  beH  on  the  firft  appearance  of  any  fuch  acci¬ 
dent.  The  police  of  Stockholm  is  entirely  fubjefttd 
to  the  regulations  of  the  grand  governor,  affifted  by  a 
deputy  and  bailiff  of  the  caftle.  This  city  is  the  ftaple 
of  Sweden,  to  which  all  the  commodities  of  the  king¬ 
dom  are  brought  for  exportation,  and  where  almofl  all 
the  imports  from  abroad  are  depolited.  The  port  or 
haven  formed  by  the  lake  Mseler  is  large  enough  to 
contain  ioco  fail  of  (hipping;  and  furnifbed  wuth  a  key 
or  wharf  about  an  Engliih  mile  in  length,  to  which  the 
vefiels  may  lie  with  their  broadlides.  The  greateft  in¬ 
conveniences  attending  this  lituation  are,  the  dillance 
from  the  fea,  which  is  not  within  lefs  than  10  miles  of 
the  town  ;  the  want  of  tides ;  and  the  winding  of  the 
river,  which  is  remarkably  crooked.  It  opens  into  the 
Baltic;  and  the  entrance,  which  is  dangerous  and  rocky* 
the  Swedes  have  fecured  with  two  fmall  forts :  within, 
it  is  perfe&ly  fafe  and  commodious.  The  northern  fu¬ 
burbs  are  remarkable  for  the  king’s  gardens,  and  for  the 
great  number  of  arthans  who  have  chofen  their  habita¬ 
tions  in  this  quarter.  In  the  foutliern  fuburbs  the  Muf- 
covite  commodities  are  fold  ;  and  heie  is  a  magnificent 
exchange  where  the  merchants  daily  affemble. 

STOCKING,  that  part  of  tilt  clothing  of  the  leg 
and  foot  wliich  immediately  covers  and  fereens  them 
from  the  rigour  of  the  cold.  Anciently,  the  only  dock¬ 
ings  in  ufe  wrere  made  of  cloth,  or  of  milled  (luffs  fewed 
together  ;  but  fince  the  invention  of  knitting  and  wea¬ 
ving  (lockings  of  (ilk,  w>ool,  cotton,  thread,  Sc c.  the  ufe 
of  cloth  (lockings  is  quite  difcontinued.  Dr  Bowel, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  the  World  (vol.  ii.  p.  2  22.)  relates, 
that  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1501,  was  prefented  with  a 
pair  of  black  knit  filk  (lockings  by  her  filk-wo- 
man,  and  thenceforth  file  never  wore  cloth  ones  any 
more.  The  fame  author  adds,  that  king  Henry  VIII. 
ordinarily  wore  cloth  hole,  except  there  came  from 
Spain,  by  great  chance,  a  pair  of  filk  (lockings.  His 
fon,  king  Edward  VI.  was  prefented  with  a  pair  of 
long  Spanifh  filk  (lockings  by  Sir  Thomas  Greftiam, 
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Staking,  ana  the  prefer} t  was  then  much  taken  notice  of.  Hence 
Stock*.  fhould  Teem,  that  the  invention  of  knit  filk  dockings 
w  originally  came  from  Spain.  Others  relate,  that  one 
William  Rider,  an  apprentice  on  London  bridge,  fee* 
ing  at  the  houfe  of  an  Italian  merchant  a  pair  of  knit 
worfled  {lockings  from  Mantua,  took  the  hint,  and 
made  a  pair  exadtly  like  them,  which  he  prefented  to 
William  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  that  they  were  the  fir  ft 
of  that  kind  worn  in  England,  anno  1564. 

The  modern  {lockings,  whether  woven  or  knit,  are 
formed  of  an  infinite  number  of  lit  tie  knots,  called Jiitchts} 
hops,  or  mfflieS)  intermingled  in  one  another. 

Knit  {lockings  are  wrought  with  needles  made  of 
polifhed  iron,  or  brafs  wire,  which  interweave  the 
threads  and  form  the  mefhes  the  {locking  confifts  of. 
At  what  time  the  art  of  knitting  was  invented  it  is 
perhaps  impoulble  to  determine,  though  it  has  been 
ufually  attributed  to  the  Scots,  as  it  is  faid  that  the 
ilril  works  of  this  kind  came  from  Scotland.  It  is 
added,  that  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  company 
of  (locking-knitters,  eftablifhed  at  Paris  15? 7,  took  for 
their  patron  St  Fiacre,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
ion  of  a  king  of  Scotland.  But  it  is  moil  probable  that 
the  method  of  knitting  (lockings  by  wires  or  needles 
'  was  firft  brought  from  Spain. 

Woven  (lockings  are  generally  very  fine  ;  they  are 
manufactured  on  a  frame  or  machine  made  of  polifhed 
iron,  the  ftrn&ure  of  which  it  is  needlefs  to  defci  ibe,  as 
it  may  be  feen  in  almoft  every  confiderable  town  in 
Great  Britain.  The  invention  of  this  machine  is,  by 
Mr  Anderfon,  attributed  to  William  Lee,  M.  A.  of 
St  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  at  a  period .  fo  early  as 
1  589.  Others  have  given  the  credit  of  this  invention 
to  a  it u dent  of  Oxford  at  a  much  later  period,  who,  it 
is  (aid  bv  Aaron  Hill*,  was  driven  to  it  by  dire  necefii- 
♦  See  An  ^  4  v:;s  youn!T  man,  falling  in  love  with  an  inn  keep- 

fbCe%tl  er’s  daughter,  married  her  though  fhe  had  not  a  penny, 
Progrfs  of  and  he  by  his  marriage  loll  a  fellowship.  .  They  foon 
the  rteicb  Oil [<4]  jnt0  extreme  poverty  ;  and  their  marriage  produ- 
Jnvtnthn,  c;n^  ^  confCquel,ces  naturally  to  be  expected  from  it, 
8v°.  thc°amorous  pair  became  mi ferable,  not  fo  much  011  ac- 
'  count  of  their  fufferings,  as  from  the  melancholy  dread 

of  what  would  become  of  their  yet  unborn  infant. 
Their  only  means  of  fupport  were  the  knitting  of  flock- 
ings,  at  which  the  woman  was  very  expert :  “  But 
fitting  conftantly  together  from  morning  to  night,  and 
tlie  fcholar  often  fixing  his  eyes,  with  ftedfail  obferva- 
lion,  on  the  motion  of  his  wife's  finger’s  in  the  dexte¬ 
rous  management  of  her  needles,  he  took  it  into  hta 
imagination,  tha:  it  was  not  impofiible  to  contrive  a 
little  loom  which  might  do  the  work  with  much  more 
expedition.  Tins  thought  he  communicated  to  his  wife, 
and  joining  his  head  to  her  hands,  the  endeavour  fuc- 
ieeded  to  their  wifh.  'Thus  the  ingenious  ilocking- 
loom,  which  is  fo  common  now,  was  iirft  invented  ;  by 
which  he  did  not  only  make  hirnfelf  and  his  family  hap- 
py,  but  has  left  his  nation  indebted  to  him  for  a  benefit 
which  enables  us  to  export  filk  (lockings  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  and  to  a  vail  advantage,  to  thofe  very  countries 
from  whence  before  we  ufed  to  bring  them  at  confider- 
able  lofs  in  the  balance  of  our  traffic.” 

STOCKS,  or  Public  Funds  in  England  By  the 
word  Jock  was  originally  meant  a  particular  fum  of 
^noney  contributed  to  the  eftabhfhmg  of  a  fund  to  enable 


a  company  to  carry  on  a  certain  trade,  by  means  of  Steely 
which  the  perfon  became  a  partner  in  that  trade,  and  ^tockton< 
received  a  fhare  of  the  profit  made  thereby,  in  propor-  v 
tlon  to  the  money  employed.  But  this  term  has  been 
extended  farther,  though  improperly,  to  fignify  any 
fum  of  money  which  has  been  lent  to  the  government, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  interefl  till  the  money 
is  repaid,  and  which  makes  a  part  of  the  national  debt. 

As  the  lecurity  both  of  the  government  and  of  the 
public  companies  is  efteemed  preferable  to  that  of  any’ 
private  perfon,  as  the  ftocks  are  negotiable  and  may  be 
fold  at  any  time,  and  as  the  interefl  is  always  punctual¬ 
ly  paid  when  due  ;  fo  they  are  thereby  enabled  to 
borrow  money  on  a  lower  intereft  than  what  co‘uld  be 
obtained  from  lending  it  to  private  peifons,  where  there 
mult  be  always  foine  danger  of  lofing  both  principal 
and  inter  eft. 

But  as  every  capital  {lock  or  fund  of  a  company  u, 
railed  for  a  particular  purpofe,  and  limited  by  parlia¬ 
ment  to  a  certain  fum,  it  necefiarily  follows,  that  when 
that  fund  is  completed,  no  flock  can  be  bought  of  the 
company  ;  though  {hares  already  purchafed  may  be 
transferred  from  one  perfon  to  another.  This  being 
the  cafe,  there  is  frequently  a  great  dffproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  original  value  of  the  fhares  and  what  is  given 
for  them  when  transferred  :  for  if  there  are  more  buyer# 
than  feileis,  a  perfon  who  is  indifferent  about  felling 
will  not  part  with  his  {hare  without  a  confiderable  pro¬ 
fit  to  hirnfelf;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  many  are  dif- 
pofed  to  fell,  and  few  inclined  to  buy,  the  value  of 
Inch  {hares  will  naturally  fall  in  proportion  to  the 
impatience  of  thofe  who  want  to  turn  their  flock  into 
fpecie- 

A  {lock  may  iikewife  be  affedled  by  the  court  of" 
chancery  ;  for  if  that  court  fhould  order  the  money, 
which  is  under  their  direction,  to  be  laid  out  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  {lock,  that  (lock,  by  having  more  purchasers*., 
wall  be  raifed  to  a  higher  price  than  any  other  of  the  r 
like  value. 

By  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  will  perceive  how 
much  the  credit  and  interefl  o(  the  nation  depends  on 
the  fupport  of  the  public  funds  While  the  annuities 
and  intereft  for  money  advanced  is  there  regularly  paid, 
and  the  principal  in  fared  by  both  prince  and  people 
(a  fecurfty  not  to  be  had  in  other  nations),  foreigners, 
will  lend  us  their  property,  and  all  Europe  be  intereft- 
ed  in  our  welfare  ;  the  paper  of  the  companies  will  be 
converted  into  money  and  merchandife,  and  Great 
Britain  can  never  want  cafh  to  carry  her  fchemes  into 
execution*  See  the  article  Fund. 

Stocks,  a  frame  eredteci  on  the  fiiore  of  a  river  or 
harbour,  whereon  to  build  {hipping.  It  generally  con- 
fills  of  a  number  of  wooden  blocks,  ranged  parallel  to 
each  otl*er,  at  convenient  diilances,  and  with  a  gradual 
declivity  towards  the  water. 

Stocks,  a  wooden  machine  to  put  the  legs  of  offenders 
in,  for  fee u ring  diforderly  perfons,  and  by  way  of  pu- 
nifhment  in  divers  cafes,  ordained  by  (iatute,  &c. 

STOCKTON  upon  Tees,  a  har.dfome  town  iji 
the  county  of  Durham,  about  16  miles  fouth  of  the 
city  of  Durham.  It  is  now  a*  port  of  confiderable 
trade  ;  though,  at  the  Reftoration,  it  was  a  defpicable 
village,  the  bed  houfe  in  which  could  hardly  boait  of 
any  thing  better  than  clay -walls  and  a  thatched  rood 
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About  40  years  ago  it  fent  out  in  one  year  7$  veffels 
for  the  port  of  London  ;  and  the  tiade  is  much  increa- 

fed  fmce. 

STOEBE,BASTAnt> /Ethiopian,  in  botany :  A genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  o 1  fyngenefias  and  order 
of  poiygamia  fegrcgata  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ran¬ 
ging  under  the  49th  order,  compofit at.  The  calycle  is 
tiniflorous  ;  the  corollets  are  tubular  and  hermaphro¬ 
dite  ;  the  receptacle  is  naked,  and  the  pappus  is  fea¬ 
thery.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  the  aethiopica,  ericoi- 
des,  proftrata,  gnaphaloides,  gomphrenoides,  fcabra, 
Teflexa,  rhinocerotis,  and  difticha  ;  all  plants  of  foieign 
growth. 

S  rOICS,  the  name  given  to  a  fedt  of  Grecian  phi- 
lofophers,  from  xTo«,  “  the  porch  in  Athens,”  which 
the  founder  of  the  feCt  chofe  for  his  fchool.  For  the 
peculiar  tenets  ofthisfeCI,  fee  Metaphysics,  Chap.  IV. 
Part  3.  M^ral  Philosophy,  n^  8.  and  Zeno. 

STOL1VERG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  territory  of  Thuringia, 
of  which  it  is  the  capital  place.  It  is  feated  between 
two  mountains, 58  miles  north- well  of  Leipfic.  E.  Long, 
it.  3  N.  Lat.  5  r.  42. 

STOLE,  a  facerdotal  ornament  worn  by  the  Romifli 
pariih-priefts  above  their  furplice,  as  a  mark  of  fuperiori- 
ty  in  their  rtfpeCffve  churches ;  and  by  other  priefts 
over  the  alb,  at  celebrating  of  mafs,  in  which  cafe  it 
goes  acrofs  the  ftomach  ;  and  by  deacons,  over  the 
left-fhonlder,  fcarf-wife  :  when  the  prieft  reads  the 
gofpcl  for  any  one,  he  lays  the  bottom  of  his  Hole  on 
his  he;ad.  The  ftole  is  a  broad,  fwath,  or  flip  of  fluff, 
hanging  from  the  neck  to  the  feet,  with  three  croffes 
thereon. 

Groom  of  the  Stole ,  the  eldeft  gentleman  of  his  Ma- 
jefty's  bed-chamber,  whofe  office  it  is  to  prefent  and 
put  on  his  majefty’s  firft  garment,  or  Ihirt,  every 
morning,  and  to  order  the  things  in  the  cham¬ 
ber. 

STOMACH,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  n°9i. 

STOMACHIC,  medicines  that  ftrengthen  the  fto- 
macli  and  promote  digeftion,  See. 

Stomachic  corroboratives  are  fnch  as  ftrengthen  the 
tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ;  among  which  are 
carminatives,  as  the  roots  of  galangals,  red  gentian,  ze- 
doary,  pimpinella,  calamus  aromaticus,  and  arum.  Of 
barks  and  rinds,  thofe  of  canella  alba,  faffafras,  citrons, 
Seville  and  China  oranges,  See.  Of  fpices.  pepper, 
ginger,  cloves,  cinnamon,  cardamnms,  and  mace. 

STONE  (Edmund),  a  diftinguifhed  felf- taught  ma¬ 
thematician,  was  born  in  Scotland  ;  but  neither  the  place 
nor  time  of  his  birth  are  well  known  ;  nor  have  we 
any  memoirs  of  his  life,  except  a  letter  from  the  Che¬ 
valier  de  Ramfay,  author  of  the  'Travels  of  Cyrus,  in  a 
letter  to  father  Caftel,  a  Jefuit  at  Paris,  and  publifhed 
in  the  Memoirs  de  Trevoux,  p.  109,  as  follows:  “  True 
genius  overcomes  all  the  difadvantages  of  birth,  fortune, 
and  education  ;  of  which  Mr  Stone  is  a  rare  example. 
Born  a  fon  of  a  gardener  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  eight  years  of  age  before  he  learnt  to  read. — 
By  chance  a  fervant  having  taught  young  Stone  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  there  needed  nothing  more  to 
diicover  and  expand  his  genius.  He  applied  himfelf 
to  ftudy,  and  he  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  moft 
fublime  geometry  and  analyfls,  without  a  matter,  with¬ 


out  a  condu&or,  without  any  other  guide  but  pure 
genius. 

“At  18  years  of  age  he  had  made  thefe  confidera- 
hie  advances  without  being  known,  and  without  know¬ 
ing  himfelf  the  prodigies  of  his  acquisitions.  The  duke 
of  Argyle,  who  joined  to  h‘13  military  talents  a  general 
knowledge  of  every  fcience  that  adorns  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  his  rank,  walking  one  day  in  his  garden,  faw 
lying  on  the  grafs  a  Latin  copy  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
celebrated  Ptineipia.  He  ^called  fome  one  to  him  to 
take  and  carry  it  back  to  his  library.  Our  young  gar¬ 
dener  told  him  that  the  book  belonged  to  him.  ‘  To 
you  V  replied  the  Duke.  ‘  Do  you  underftand  geo¬ 
metry,  Latin,  Newton  V  I  know  a  little  of  them,  re¬ 
plied  the  young  man  with  an  air  of  flmplicity  arifing 
from  a  profound  ignorance  of  his  own  knowledge  and 
talents.  T lie  Duke  was  furprifed  ;  and  having  a  tafte 
for  the  fcieiices,  he  entered  into  converfation  with  the 
young  mathematician1':  he  afked  him  feveral  qneftions, 
and  was  aftoniflied  at  the  force,  the  accuracy,  and  the 
candour  of  his  anfwers.  ‘  But  how,  faid  the  Duke, 
came  you  by  the  knowledge  of  all  thefe  things  V  Stone 
replied,  ‘A  fervant  taught  me,  ten  years  fince,  to  read: 
does  one  need  to  know  any  thing  more  than  the  24 
letters  in  order  to  learn  every  thing  elfe  that  one  wifhes?’ 
The  Duke's  curiofity  redoubled — he  fat  down  upon  a 
bank,  and  requefted  a  detail  of  all  his  proceedings  in 
becoming  fo  learned. 

“  I  firft  learned  to  read,  faid  Stone  :  the  mafons 
were  then  at  work  upon  your  houfe :  I  went  near 
them  one  day,  and  I  faw  that  the  architeCI  ufed  a  rule, 
compaffes,  and  that  he  made  calculations.  I  inquired 
what  might  be  the  meaning  and  ufe  of  thefe  things  ; 
and  I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  fcience  called 
Arithmetic  :  I  purchafed  a  book  of  arithmetic,  and  1 
learned  it.  -  I  was  told  there  was  another  fcience  called 
Geometry  :  I  bought  the  books,  and  I  learnt  geometry. 
By  reading  I  found  that  there  were  good  books  in 
thefe  two  fciences  in  Latin  1  I  bought  a  dictionary,  and 
I  learned  Latin.  I  underftood  alfo  that  there  were 
good  books  of  the  fame  kind  in  French  :  I  bought  a 
dictionary,  and  I  learned  French.  And  this,  my  lord, 
is  what  I  have  done  :  it  feems  to  me  that  we  may 
learn  every  thing  when  we  know  the  24  letters  of  the 
alphabet.” 

This  account  charmed  the  Duke.  He  drew  this 
wonderful  genius  out  of  his  obfeurity  ;  and  he  provided 
him  with  an  employment  which  left  him  plenty  of  time 
to  apply  himlelf  to  the  fciences.  He  difeovered  in 
him  alfo  the  fame  genius  for  mulic,  for  painting,  for 
architecture,  for  all  the  fciences  which  depend  on  cal¬ 
culations  and  proportions.” 

“  I  have  feen  Mr  Stone*.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
fimplicity.  He  is  at  prefent  fenfible  of  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  he  is  not  putted  up  with  it.  pie  is  poffef- 
fed  with  a  pure  and  diftintei  cited  love  for  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  though  he  is  not  felicitous  to  pafs  for  a  ma¬ 
thematician  ;  vanity  having  no  part  in  the  great  labour 
he  fuftains  to  excel  in  that  fcience.  He  defpifes  for¬ 
tune  alfo  ;  and  he  has  folicited  me  twenty  times  to  re- 
queft  the  duke  to  give  him  lefs  employment,  which 
may  not  be  worth  the  half  of  that  he  now  has,  in  order 
to  be  more  retired,  and  lefs  taken  off  from  his  favourite 
ftudics.  He  difeovers  fometimes,  by  methods  of  his 
8  own, 
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Stone,  own,  truths  which  others  have  difcovercd  before  him. 

— -  He  is  charmed  to  find  on  thefe  occafions  that  he  is  not 

a  firft  inventor,  and  that  others  have  made  a  greater 
progrefs  than  he  thought.  Jar  from  being  a  plagiary, 
he  attributes  ingenious  lolutions,  which  he  gives  to  cer¬ 
tain  problems,  to  the  hints  he  has  found  in  others,  al¬ 
though  the  connexion  is  but  very  diftant,”  &c. 

Mr  Stone  was  author  and  trar.flator  of  feveral  ufeful 
works;  viz.  1.  A  New  Mathematical  Dictionary.,  in 
j  vol.  8vo,  firft  printed  in  *  726.  2.  Fluxions,  in  1 

vol.  8 vo,  1730.  The  DireCt  Method  is  a  translation 
from  the  French,  of  Hoipital’s  Analyfe  des  Infimments 
Petits  ;  and  the  Inverfe  Method  was  fupplied  by  Stone 
himfelf.  3.  The  Elements  of  Euclid,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
1731.  A  neat  and  ufeful  edition  of  thofe  Elements, 
with  an  account  of  the  lire  and  writings  of  Euclid,  and  a 
defence  of  his  elements  againft  modern  obje&ors.  Befide 
other  fmaller  works.  Stone  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  had  inferted  in  the  Philofophical  1  ranf- 
aCtions  (vol.  41,  p.  218)  an  “  Account  of  twofpecies 
of  lines  of  the  3d  order,  not  mentipned  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  or  Mr  Stirling.” 

Stone  (Jerome),  the  fon  of  a  reputable  feaman,  was 
born  in  the  parifti  of  Scoonie,  in  the  county  of  bife, 
North  Britain.  His  father  died  abroad  when  he  was 
but  three  years  of  age,  and  his  mother,  with  her  young 
family,  was  left  in  very  narrow  circumftances.  Jerome, 
like  the  reft  of  the  children,  having  got  the  ordinary 
fchool  education,  reading  Englifh,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic,  betook  himfelf  to  the  buftnefs  of  a  travelling 
chapman.  But  the  dealing  in  buckles,  garters,  and 
fuch  fmall  articles,  not  fuiting  his  fuperior  genius,  he 
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application  to  the  College  by  the  mafter  of  the  fchool 
of  Dunkeld  for  an  ufiier,  Mr  Stone  was  recommended 
as  the  beft  qualified  for  that  office  ;  and  about  two  or 
three  years  after,  the  mafter  being  removed  to  Perth, 
Mr  Stone,  by  the  favour  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  ot 
Atlioll,  who  had  conceived  a  high  opinioii  of  his  abili¬ 
ties1,  was  appointed  his  fucceflbr. 

When  he  firft  went  to  Dunkeld,  he  entertained  but 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Gaelic  language,  which 
he  confidered  as  nothing  better  than  a  barbarous  inarti¬ 
culate  gibberifh  ;  but  being  bent  on  inveftigating  the 
origin  and  defeent  of  the  ancient  Scots,  he  fuffered  not 
his  prejudices  to  make  him  negleft  the  ftudy  of  their 
primitive  tongue.  Having,  with  his  ufual  affiduity  and 
fuccefs,  maftered  the  grammatical  difficulties  which  he 
encountered,  he  fet  himfelf  to  dilcover  fomething  ot  the 
true  genius  and  character  of  the  language.  He  collect¬ 
ed  a  number  of  ancient  poems,  the  production  of  Irifh 
or  Scottifh  bards,  which,  belaid,  were  daring,  innocent, 
paffionate,  and  bold.  Some  of  thefe  poems  were  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh  verfe,  which  feveral  perfons  now  alive 
have  feen  in  manufeript,  before  Mr  Macpherfon  pub- 
lifhed  any  of  his  tranflations  from  Offian. 

He  died  while  he  was  writing  and  preparing  for  the 
prefs  a  treatife,  intitkd,  “  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origi¬ 
nal  of  the  Nation  and  Language  of  the  ancient  Scots, 
with  Conjectures  about  the  Primitive  State  of  the  Cel¬ 
tic  and  other  European  Nations  an  idea  which  could 
not  have  been  conceived  by  an  ordinary  genius.  In  this* 
treatife  he  proves  that  the  Scots  drew  their  original,  as 
Well  as  their  language,  from  the  ancient  Gauls.  Plad 
Mr  Stone  lived  to  finifh  this  work,  which  difeovers  great 
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foon  converted  his  little  ftock  into  books,  and  for  fome  ingenuity,  immenfe  reading,  and  indefatigable  indultry, 
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years  wrent  through  the  country,  and  attended  the  fairs 
as  an  itinerant  bookfeller.  There  is  great  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  engaged  in  this  new  fpecies  of  traffic, 
jnore  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind  than 
for  any  pecuniary  emolument.  Formed  by  nature  for 
literature,  he  poffeffed  a  peculiar  talent  for  acquiring 
languages  with  amazing  facility.  Whether  fioui  a  de¬ 
file  to  underftand  the  Scriptures,  in  their  original  Ian- 
guages,  or  from  being  informed  that  thefe  languages  are 
the  parents  of  many  others,  he  began  his  philological 
purluits  with  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
tongues  ;  and,  by  a  wonderful  effort  of  genius  and  ap¬ 
plication,  made  himfelf  fo  far  mafter  of  thele,  without 
any  kind  of  affiftance,  as  to  be  able  to  interpret  the 
Hebrew  Bible  and  Greek  Teftament  into  Englifh  ad 
aperturam  libri.  At  this  time  he  did  not  know  one  word 
of  Latin.  Senfible  that  he  could  make  no  great  pro¬ 
grefs  in  learning,  without  the  knowledge  of  at  leaft  the 
grammar  of  that  language,  he  made  application  to 
the  parilh  fchoolmafter  for  his  affiftance.  Some  time 
afterward-,  he  was  encouraged  to  profecute  his  fhidies 
at  the  TJniverftty  of  St  Andrew’s.  An  unexampled 
proficiency  in  every  branch  of  literature  recommended 
him  to  the  efteem  of  the  profeffors  ;  and  an  Uncommon 
fund  of  wit  and  pleafantry  rendered  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  favourite  of  all  bis  fellow  ftudents,  fome  of 
whom  fpeak  of  him  to  this  day  with  an  enthufialtic  de¬ 
gree  of  admiration  and  refpea.  About  this  period 
fome  very  humorous  poetical  pieces  of  his  competition 
were  publifhed  in  the  Scots  Magazine.  Before  he  had 
finifhed  hia  third  feffion,  or  term,  at  St  Andrew’s,  on  an 
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it  would  have  thrown  light  upon  the  dark  and  early  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  Scottifh  hiftory,  as  he  opens  a  new  and  plain 
path  for  leading  us  through  the  unexplored  labyrinths 
of  antiquity.  But  a  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life,  his  la¬ 
bours,  and  his  ufe  ulnefs,  in  the  year  1757,  being  then 
only  in  the  30th  year  of  his,  age.  He  left,  in  manu¬ 
feript,  a  much  efleemed  and  well-known  allegory,  inti- 
tied  “  The  Immortality  of  Authois,”  which  has  been 
publifhed  and  often  reprinted  fince  his  death,  and  will 
be  a  lading  monument  ot  a  lively  fancy,  found  judge¬ 
ment,  and  correct  tafte.  It  was  no  fmall  ornament  ot 
this  extraordinary  charader,  that  he  paid  a  pious  regard 
to  his  aged  mother,  who  furvived  him  two  years,  and 
received  au  annual  peril: on  from  the  Dutchefsof  Atholl 
as  a  teftimony  of  refpedt  to  the  memory  of  her  fon. 

STONEHIVE,  or  Stonehaven,  a  fmall  town  in 
the  county  of  Kincardine,  in  Scotland,  1  5  miles  foutlr 
from  Aberdeen.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
and  Hands  at  the  foot  of  fome  high  cliffs,  in  a  fmall  bay, 
with  a  rocky  bottom,  opening  a  little  in  one  part,,  fo 
that  fmall  veflels  may  find  admittance,  but  only  at  high 
water.  A  pier  laps  over  this  harbour  from  the  north 
fide  to  fecuie  them  after  their  entrance.  The  town  con¬ 
tains  about  800  inhabitants.  The  manufactures  are  fail? 
cloths  and  Ofnaburghs,  knit  woffled  and  thread  dock¬ 
ings. 

STONES,  in  natural  hiftory,  bodies  which  are  infi- 
pid,  not  du&ile,  nor  inflammable,  nor  foluble  in  water. 
But  as  this  is  the  definition  given  of  earths  by  chemifts 
and  naturalifts,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles* 
Earth,  and  Mineralogy,  Part  II.  clafs  1.  for  a» 
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view  of  the  claffifi  cation  of  ftones.  Here  we  will  only 
make  a  few  obfervations  concerning  tlieir  natural  hi* 
{lory. 

As  philofo phers  have  perplexed  themfelves  much 
about  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  eaith  (a  fubjeft 
certainly  far  beyond  the  ken  of  the  human  intelleft,  at 
lead  if  we  believe  that  it  was  made  by  the  Almighty 
power  of  God),  10  they  have  alfo  propofed  theories  to 
explain  the  origin  of  {tones.  When  philofophers  limit 
their  inquiries  within  the  boundaries  of  feience,  where 
■they  are  led  by  the  fober  and  fafe  conduct  of  obferva- 
tion  and  experiment,  their  conclufions  may  be  folid  and 
<may  be  ufeful ;  but  when,  throwing  experiment  and 
obfervation  afide,  they  rear  a  theory  upon  an  airy  no¬ 
thing,  or  upon  a  Angle  detached  faft,  tlieir  theories  will 
vanifli  before  the  touch  of  true  philofophy  as  a  roman¬ 
tic  palace  before  the  rod  of  the  enchanter.  Sometimes 
from  whim,  or  caprice,  or  vanity,  they  attempt  to  con¬ 
found  every  thing  :  They  wifh  to  prove  that  the  foul 
is  mere  matter,  that  plants  are  animals,  and  that  foflils 
are  plants,  and  thus  would  banifh  two  fubftances,  fpirit 
and  dead  matter,  entirely  from  the  world ;  as  if  the 
Author  of  Nature  were  aftuated  by  fordid  views  of 
parfimony  in  the  works  of  creation,  though  we  evidently 
fee  that  a  generous  profulion  is  one  of  the  charafterif- 
tic  marks  of:  thefe  works.  Wc  leave  the  talk  of  con¬ 
founding  the  different  claffes  of  being  to  thofe  philo¬ 
fophers  whofe  minds  are  too  contracted  to  compre¬ 
hend  a  great  variety  of  being  at  one  view,  or  who  pre¬ 
fer  novelty  to  every  thing  elfe.  We  content  ourfeives 
with  the  old  opinion,  that  the  foul  is  a  fpiritual  fubftance; 
that  plants  are  plants,  and  that  ftones  are  ftones. 

We  have  been  led  into  thele  remarks  by  finding  that 
feme  philofophers  fay  that  ftones  are  vegetables  ;  that 
they  grow  and  increafe  in  fize  like  a  plant.  This 
theory,  we  believe,  was  firft  offered  to  the  world  by 
M.  Tournefort,  in  the  year  i  702,  after  returning  from 
his  travels  in  the  eaft.  It  was  founded  on  a  curious 
faft.  In  furveying  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  he  ob- 
ferved  that  the  names  which  vifitors  had  engraved 
upon  the  rock  were  not  formed  of  hollow  but  of  pro¬ 
minent  letters  like  baffo  relievos.  He  fuppofes  that 
thefe  letters  were  at  firft  hollowed  out  by  knives  ;  that 
the  hollows  have  fince  been  filled  up  by  the  growth  of 
the  (tone  ;  and  hense  he  concludes  that  ftones  vegetate. 
We  wifh  we  were  fully  affured  of  the  faft  that  the  let¬ 
ters  were  at  firft  hollowed,  before  we  attempt  to  ac¬ 
count  for  their  prominency.  But  even  allowing  the  fup- 
pofition  to  be  true  that  they  were  at  firft  hollow,  we 


reply  it  is  only  a  ftnglc  faft,  and  that  it  is  altogether 
unpliilofophical  to  deduce  a  general  fyftem  from  a  Angle 
faft. 

In  the  fecond  place,  this  protuberancy  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  is  very  improperly  called  vegetation,  for  it  is  not 
produced  by  a  procefs  in  any  refpeft  like  the  vegetation 
of  a  plant.  Vegetation  fuppofes  veffels  containing 
fluids  and  growth  by  expanfion  ;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  veffels  in  a  ftone,  of  fluids  moving  in  them,  or  of  the 
different  parts  expanding  and  fwelling  like  the  branch 
or  trunk  of  a  tree  ?  Even  the  fa  ft  which  Tournefort 
mentions  proves  nothing.  He  does  not  pretend  to  fay, 
that  the  rock  itfelf  is  increafing,  but  only  that  a  few 
fmall  hollows  are  filled  with  new  ftony  matter,  which 
rifes  a  little  above  the  furrounding  furface  of  the  rock. 
This  matter  evidently  has  been  once  liquid,  and  at  length 

has  congealed  in  the  channel  into  which  ic  had  run. _ 

But  is  not  this  eafily  explained  by  a  common  procefs, 
the  formation  of  ftalaftites?  When  water  charged  with 
calcareous  matter  is  expo  fed  to  the  aft  ion  of  air,  the 
water  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  calcareous  earth  be¬ 
hind,  which  hardens  and  becomes  like  a  ftone. 

Having  thus  examined  the  principal  faft  upon  which 
M.  Tournefort  founds  his  theory,  it  is  unneceffary  to 

follow  him  minutely  through  the  reft  of  his  fubjeft. _ 

He  compares  the  accretion  of  matter  in  the  labyrinth 
to  the  co nfol ida tion  of  a  bone  when  broken,  by  a  callus 
formed  of  the  extravafaied  nutritious  juice.  This  ob* 
fervation  is  thought  to  be  confirmed,  by  finding  that 
the  projefting  matter  of  the  letters  is  vvhitifh  and  the 
rock  itfelf  greyifh.  But  it  is  eafy  to  find  companions. 
The  difficulty,  as  Pope  fays,  is  to  apply  them.  The  re- 
femhlance  between  the  filling  up  of  the  hollow  of  a 
ftone,  and  the  confolidation  of  a  broken  bone  by  a  cal¬ 
lus,  we  confefs  ourfeives  not  philofophers  enough  to  fee. 
Were  we  writing  poetry  in  bad  talle,  perhaps  it  might 
appear.  The  circnmftance,  that  the  prominent  matter 
of  the  letters  is  whitifh,  while  the  rock  is  greyifh,  wc 
flatter  ourfeives  ftrengthens  our  fuppofition  that  it  con- 
fifts  of  a  depofition  of  calcareous  matter.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  conclude,  we  hope  logically,  that  no  fuch 
theory  as  this,  that  ftones  are  vegetables,  can  be  drawn 
from  the  fuppofed  faft  refpefting  the  labyrinth.  We 
have  to  regret,  that  the  account  which  we  have  feen  of 
the  fubjeft  is  fo  imperteft,  that  wc  have  not  fufficieiit 
materials  for  a  proper  inveftigation.  Tournefort  has 
not  even  told  us  of  what  kind  of  ftone  or  earth  the  ac¬ 
cretion  confifts;  yet  this  Angle  information  would  pio- 
bably  have  decided  the  queftion  (4). 
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(a)  To  give  a  more  diftinft  notion  of  Tournefort’s  theory,  we  fhall  fubjoin  his  conclufions  :  From  thefe  ob¬ 
servations  (he  fays)  at  follows,  that  there  are  ftones  which  grow  in  the  quarries,  and  of  confeqnence  that  are 
led  ;  that  the  fame  juice  which  nourifhes  them  ferves  to  rejoin  their  parts  when  broken  ;  juft  as  in  the  bones  of 
animals,  and  the  branches  of  trees,  when  kept  up  by  bandages  ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  they  vegetate.  There  is, 
then  (he  fays),  nO  room  to  doubt  but  that  they  are  organized  ;  or  that  they  draw  their  nutiitious  juice  from 
the  earth.  This  juice  mult  be  firft  filtrated  and  prepared  in  their  furface,  which  may  be  here  efteemed  as  a 
kind  of  bark  ;  and  hence  it  muft  be  conveyed  to  all  the  other  parts.  It  is  highly  probable  the  juice  which  fill¬ 
ed  the  cavities  of  the  letters  was  brought  thither  fiom  the  bottom  of  the  roots  ;  nor  is  there  any  more  difficulty 
in  conceiving  this  than  in  comprehending  how  the  lap  ftiould  pafs  from  the  roots  of  our  largeft  oaks  to  the 
very  extremities  of  their  highefl  branches.  Some  ftones,  then  (be  concludes),  muft  be  allowed  to  vegetate  and 
grow  like  plants  :  but  this  is  not  all ;  (he  adds),  that  probably  they  are  generated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  at  leaft* 
that  there  are  abundance  of  ftones  whofe  generation  is  inconceivable,  without  fuppoiing  that  they  come  horn  a 
^kind  of  feeds,  wherein  the  organical  parts  of  the  ftones  are  wrapped  up  as  thoie  of  the  largeft  plants  are  in 
*heir  feeds. 
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Artificial  Stone,  See  Stucco. 

JUajlic  Stone,  See  E/af lie  Marble., 

PhilofopheP s  Stone.  See  Philosopher’s  Stone, 

Precious  Stones,  See  Gem. 

Flocking  Stone ,  or  Logan ,  a  Hone  of  a  prodigious- 
fize,  fo  exactly  poifecl,  that  it  would  rock  or  fhake  with 
the  fm ailed  force.  Of  thefe  ftones  the  ancients  give  113 
fome  account.  Pliny  fays,  that  at  Harpafa,  a  town  of 
Alia,  there  was  a  rock  of  fuch  a  wonderful  nature,  that 
if  touched  with  the  finder  it  would  fhake,  but  could 
not  be  moved  from  its  place  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
body*.  Ptolemy  Hepheftion  mentionsf  a  gygonian  ftone 
near  the  ocean,  which  was  agitated  when  ftruck  by  the 
flalk  of  an  afphodel,  but  could  not  be  removed  by  a 
great  exertion  of  force.  The  word  gygonlus  feems  to 
be  Celtic  ;  for  gTvtngog  fignifies  motitans ,  the  rocking- 
ftone. 

Many  rocking  ftones  are  to  be  found  in  different 
parts  of  this  ifland*;  fome  natural,  others  artificial,  or 
placed  in  their  pofition  by  human  art.  In  the  parifh  of 
St  Leven,  Cornwall,  there  is  a  promontory  called  Caf- 
tie  Treryn,  On  the  weftern  fide  of  the  middle  group, 
near  the  top,  lies  a  very  large  ftone,  fo  evenly  poifed 
that  any  hand  may  move  it  from  one  fide  to  another  ; 
yet  it  is  fo  fixed  on  its  bafe,  .that  no  lever  nor  any  me¬ 
chanical  force  can  remove  it  from  its  prefent  fituation. 
It  is  called  the  Logan-ftone ,  and  is  a;  fuch  a  height  from 
the  ground  that  no  perfon  can  believe  that  it  was  raifed 
to  its  prefent  pofition  by  art.  But  there  are  other  rock¬ 
ing  ftones,  which  are  fo  fhaped  and  fo  fituated,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  were  ere&ed  by  human 
flrength.  Of  this  kind  Borlafe  thinks  the  great  Quoit 
or  Kam-lehau ,  in  the  parifh  of  Tywidnek,  to  be.  It 
is  3  q  feet  in  circumference,  and  four  feet  thick  at  a 
medium,  and  ftands  on  a  Tingle  pedeftal.  There  is  alfo 
a  remarkable  flone  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  ifland  of  St 
Agnes  in  Scilly.  The  under  rock  A  is  10  feet  6 
■  inches  high,  47  feet  round  the  middle,  and  touches  the 
ground  with  no  more  than  half  its  bafe.  The  upper 
rock  C  refls  on  one  point  only,  and  is  fo  nicely  balanced, 
that  two  or  three  men  with  a  pole  can  move  it.  It  is 
eight  feet  fix  inches  high,  and  47  in  circumference.  On 
the  top  there  is  a  bafon  D  hollowed' out,  three  feet  ele¬ 
ven  inches  in  diameter  at  a  medium,  but  wider  at  the 
brim,  and  three  feet  deep.  From  the  globular  ftiape  of 
this  upper  flone,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  round¬ 
ed  by  human  art,  and  perhaps  even  placed  on  its  pedef¬ 
tal  by  human  flrength.  In  Sithuey  parifh,  near  Hel- 
fton,  in  Cornwall,  flood  tke  famous  logan,  or  rocking 
flone,  commonly  called  Men  Amber ,  q.  d.  Men  an  Bar , 
or  the  top-Jlone.  It  was  eleven  feet  by  fix  and  four  high, 
and  fo  nicely  poifed  on  another  flone  that  a  little  child 
could  move  it,  and  all  travellers  who  came  this  way  de- 
fired  to  fee  it.  But  Slirubfail,  Cromwell’s  governor  of 
Pendennis,  with  much  ado  caufed  it  to  be  undermined, 
to  the  great  grief  of' the  country.  There  are  fome 
marks  of  the  tool  on  it,  and,  by  its  quadrangular  fhape, 
it  was  probably  dedicated  to  Mercury. 

That  the  rocking  ftones  are  monuments  ere&ed  by 
the  Druids  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  tradition  has  not 
informed  us  for  what  purpofe  they  were  intended.  Mr 
To  land  thinks  that  the  Druids  made  the  people  believe 
that  they  alone  could  move  them,  and  that  by  a  mira¬ 
cle  ;  and  that  by  this  pretended  miracle  they  condemned 
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«r  acquitted  the  accufed,  and  brought  criminals  to  con- 
fefs  what  could  not  otherwise  be  extorted  from  them.  v 
How  far  this  conjecture  is  right  we  (hall  leave  to  thofe 
who  are  deeply  verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquities 
to  determine. 

Sonorous  Stonf. ,  a  kind  of  flone  remarkable  for  emit¬ 
ting  an  agreeable  found  whets  ftruck.  and  mqch  ufed 
in  China  for  making  mufical  inftruments  which  they  call 
hng- 

The  various  kinds  of  fonorous  ftones  known  in 
China  differ  confiderably  from  one  another  in  beauty, 
and  in  the  flrength  and  duration  of  their  tone  ;  and 
what  is  very  furprifing,  is,  that  this  difference  cannot 
be  difeovered  either  by  the  different  degrees  of  their 
hardnefs,  weight,  or  finenefs  of  grain,  or  by  any  other 
qualities  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  determine  it. 
Some  ftones  are  found  remarkably  hard,  which  are  ve¬ 
ry  fonorous ;  and  others  exceedingly  foft,  which  have 
an  excellent  tone  ;  fome  extremely  heavy  emit  a  very 
Tweet  found  ;  and  there  are  others  as  light  as  pumice- 
ftone  which  have  alfo  an  agreeable  found. 

The  chemifts  and  naturalifts  of  Europe  have  never 
yet  attempted  to  difeover,  whether  fome  of  our  ftones 
may  not  have  the  fame  properties  as  the  fonorous  ftones 
of  the  extremities  of  Afia.  It  however  appears, 
that  the  Romans  were  formerly  acquainted  with  a  fo¬ 
norous  ftone  of  the  clafs  of  hiang-che ,  Pliny  (fays 
the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry  and 
Painting,  when  fpeaking  of  curious  ftones)  obferves  that 
the  flone  called  chalcophonas ,  or  brazen  founds  is  black  ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  etymology  of  its  name,  it 
fends  forth  a  found  much  refembling  that  of  brafs 
when  it  is  ftruck.  The  paflage  of  Pliny  is  as  follows  $ 
Chalcophonas  nigra  ejl  ;  Jed  eli/p  <?ris  tinnitum  reddit. 

Some  fonorous  ftones  were  at  length  fent  into  France, 
and  the  late  Duke  de  Chaulnes  examined  them  with  par¬ 
ticular  attention.  The  following  are  fome  of  his  obferva- 
tions  :  “The  Academy  of  Sciences,  Mr  Rome  de  Lifle, 
and  feveral  other  learned  mineralogifts,  when  aiked 
if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  black  flone  of  which 
the  Chinefe  king  was  made,  for  anfwer  cited  the  paf¬ 
fage  of  Pliny  mentioned  by  Boethius  de  Bott,  Linnae¬ 
us,  and  in  the  Dictionary  of  Bomare,  and  added  vvliat 
Mr  Anderfon  fays  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Iceland 
refpecting  a  bluilh  kind  of  flone  which  is  very  fono¬ 
rous.  As  the  black  ftone  of  the  Chinefe  becomes  of  a 
bluifli  colour  when  filed,  it  is  probably  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies.  None  of  the  reft  who  were  confulted  had  ever 
feen  it-  The  Chinefe  ftone  lias  a  great  refemblance  at 
firft  light  to  black  marble,  and  like  it  is  calcareous  ; 
but  marble  generally  is  not  fonorous.  It  alfo  external¬ 
ly  reiembles  touchftone,  which  is  a  kind  of  bafakes,  and 
the  bafaltes  found  near  volcanos ;  but  thefe  two  ftones 
are  vitrifications.” 

The  duke  next  endeavoured  to  procure  fome  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  ftone-cutters.  They  all  replied,  that 
blue-coloured  marble  was  very  fonorous,  and  that  they 
had  feen  large  blocks  of  it  which  emitted  a  very  firoug 
found;  but  the  duke  having  ordered  a  king  to  be  con- 
ftructed  of  this  kind  of  ftone,  it  was  found  that  It  did 
not  poflefs  that  property.  By  trying  the  black  marble 
of  Flanders,  a  piece  was  at  length  found  which  emitted 
an  agreeable  found  :  it  was  cut  into  a  king,  which  is  ai- 
moil  as  fonorous  as  thofe  of  China.  All  thefe  obierva- 
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tlons  give  us  reafsn  to  believe  that  the  {tones  of  which 
the  king  are  formed  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  black  kind 
of  marble,  the  conftituent  parts  of  which  are  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  the  marble  of  Europe,  but  that  fome  dif¬ 
ference  in  their  organization  renders  them  more  or  lefs 
jfonorous. 

Swine-SrosE  ( lapis  fulfills  ),  or  fetid  Jlone ,  fo  called 
from  its  exceflively  fetid  fmell,  calcareous  earth  im¬ 
pregnated  with  petroleum.  It  is  found,  i.  Solid, 
with  the  particles  fcarcely  vifible,  of  a  black  co¬ 
lour,  as  the  marble  does  in  Flanders,  and  in  the.  pro¬ 
vince  of  Jutland  in  Sweden.  2.  With  vifible  grains  of 
a  blackith  brown  coloui,  found  like  wife  in  fome  places 
of  Sweden.  3.  With  coarfe  fcales,  found  alfo  in  Swe¬ 
den.  Great  part  of  the  limeftones  found  in  England 
belong  to  this  clafs,  and  emit  a  very  fetid  fmell  when 
ftruck  violently,  but  it  foon  goes  off  in  the  fire. 

Stone  Marrcw,  See  Clay,  fpecies  4. 

Stone- IV are,  a  fpecies  of  pottery  fo  called  from  its 
hardnefs  See  Delft- Ware,  Porcelain,  and  Pottery. 

Clay  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  pottery  of  all  kinds 
which  has  the  property  of  hardening  in  the  fire,  and  of 
receiving  and  preferving  any  form  into  which  it  is 
moulded.  One  kind  of  clay  refills  the  moft  violent 
a&ion  of  the  fire  after  being  hardened  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  but  is  incapable  of  receiving  a  fufficient  degree 
of  hardnefs  and  (olidity.  A  fecond  kind  affnmes  a 
hardnefs  refembling  that  of  fiint,  and  fuch  a  compaCt  - 
nefs  that  veffels  made  of  it  have  a  gloffy  appearance 
in  their  fraCture  refembling  porcelain.  Thefe  two 
fpecies  owe  their  peculiar  properties  of  refilling  heat 
without  melting,  to  fand,  chalk,  gypfum  or  ferrugi¬ 
nous  earth,  which  they  contain.  A  third  fpecies  of  clay 
begins  to  harden  with  a  moderate  fire,  and  melts  en¬ 
tirely  with  a  ftrong  fire.  It  is  of  the  fecond  fpecies 
that  ftone-ware  is  made. 

The  mod  famous  manufactory  of  ftone-ware,  as  well 
as  of  other  kinds  of  pottery,  is  at  Burflem  in  Stafford- 
fhire.  This  can  be  traced  with  certainty  at  lead  two 
centuries  back ;  but  of  ita  firft  introduction  no  tradi¬ 
tion  remains.  In  1686,  as  we  learn  from  Dr  Plot’s 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Staffordfhire  publifhed  in  that  year, 
only  the  coarfe  yellow,  red,  black,  and ‘  mottled  wares, 
were  made  in  this  country ;  and  the  only  materials 
employed  for  them  appear  to  have  beCn .  the  different 
coloured  clays  which  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  which  form  fome  of  the  meafures  or  ft  rata  of  the 
coal-mines.  Thefe  coarfe  clays  made  the  body  of  the 
ware,  and  the  glaze  was  produced  by  powdered  lead- 
ore,  fprinkled  on  the  pieces  before  firing,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  little  manganefe  for  fome  particular  colours. 
The  quantity  of  goods  manufactured  was  at  that  time 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  the  chief  fale  of  them,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  fays,  was  “  to  poor  crate-men,  who  carried  them 
on  their  backs  all  over  the  country.”. 

About  the  year  1690,  two  ingenious  artifans  from 
Germany,  of  the  name  of  Eller,  fettled  near  Burflem, 
and  carried  on  a  fmall  work  for  a  little  time.  They 
brought  into  this  country  the  method  of  glazing  ftone- 
ware,  by  calling  fait  into  the  kiln  while  it  is  hot,  and 
fome  other  improvements  of  lefs  importance  ;  but  find¬ 
ing  they  could  not  keep  their  fecrets  to  tliemfelves,  they 
left  the  place  rather  in  difguft.  From  this  time  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  ftone-ware,  glazed  by  the  fumes  of  fait  in 
the  manner  above-mentioned^  were  added  to  the  wares 
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before  made.  The  white  kind,  which  afterwards  be-  Stone, 
came,  and  for  many  fucceeding  years  continued,  the  ^ 
ftaple  branch  of  pottery,  is  faid  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  the  following  accident.  A  potter,  Mr  Aftbury, 
travelling  to  London,  perceived  fomething  amifs  with 
one  of  his  horfe’s  eyes,  an  hoftler  at  Dunftable  faid  he' 
could  foon  cure  him,  and  for  that  purpofe  put  a  com¬ 
mon  black  flint  ftone  into  the  fire.  The  potter  obfer- 
ving  it,  when  taken  out,  to  be  of  a  fine  white,  immedi¬ 
ately  conceived  the  idea  of  improving  his  ware  by  the 
addition  of  this  material  to  the  whiteft  clay,  he  could 
procure  :  accordingly  he  fent  home  a  quantity  of  the 
flint  ftones  of  that  country,  where  they  are  plentiful 
among  the  chalk,  and  by  mixing  them  with  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  produced  a  white  ftone  ware  much  fuperior 
to  any  that  had  been  feen  before. 

Some  or  the  other  potters  foon  difeovered  the  fourcs 
of- this  fuperiority,  and  did  not  fail  to  follow  his  ex* 
ample.  For  a  long  time  they  pounded  the  flint  ftones 
in  private  rooms  by  manual  labour  in  mortars  ;  but  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  pbor  workmen  fnffered  feverely  from  the  duft 
.of  the  flint  getting  into  their  lungs,  and  producing 
dreadful  coughs,  confumptions,  and  other  pulmonary 
diforders.  Thefe  difafters,  and  the  increafed  demand 
for  the  flint  powder,  induced  them  to  try  to  grind,  it 
by  mills  of  various  conilruCtions  ;  and  this  method  being 
found  both  effectual  and  fate,  has  continued  in  praClice 
ever  fince.  With  thefe  improvements,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  prefent  century,  various  articles  were  pro¬ 
duced  for  tea  and  coffee  equipages.  Soon  after  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  furnifli  the  dinner  table  alfo  ;  and 
before  the  middle  of  the  century,  utenfils  for  the  table 
were  manufactured  in  quantity  as  well  for  exportation 
as  home  confumption. 

But  the  fait  glaze,  the  only  one  then  in  ufe  for  this 
purpofe,  is  in  its  own  nature  fo  imperfeCt,  and  the 
potters,  from  an  injudicious  competition  among- them- 
felves  for  cheapnefs,  rather  than  excellence,  had  been  fo 
inattentive  to  elegance  of  form  and  neatnefs  of  work* 
manfhip,  that  this  ware  was  rejected  from  the  tables  c£ 
perfons  of  rank  5  and  about  the  year  1760,  a  whito 
ware,  much  more  beautiful  and  better  glazed  than 
ours,  began  to  be  imported  in  confiderable  quantities, 
from  France. 

This  inundation  of  a  foreign  manufacture,  fo  much 
fuperior  to  any  of  our  own,  muft  have  had  very  bad 
effe&s  upon  the  potteries  of  this  kingdom,  if  a  new  one,* 
ftill  more  to  the  public  tafte,  had  not  appeared  foon  af¬ 
ter.  In  the  year  1763,  Mr  Jofiah  Wedgwood,  who 
had  already  introduced  feveral  improvements  into  thi3 
art,  invented  a  fpecies  of  earthen  ware  ,  for  the  table 
quite  new  in  its  appearance,  covered  with  a  rich  and 
brilliant  glaze,  bearing  fudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold,  manufactured  with  eafe  and  expedition,  and  con- 
fequently  cheap,  and  having  every  requifite  for  the 
purpofe  intended.  To  this  new  manufacture  the  queen 
was  pleafed  to  give  her  name  and  patronage,  com¬ 
manding  it  to  be  called  Queen's  ware,  and  honouring 
the  inventor  by  appointing  him  her  majefty’s  potter. 

The  common  clay  of  the  country  is  ufed  for  the 
ordinary  forts  ;  the  finer  kinds  are  made  of  clay  from 
Devonfhire  and  Dorfetfhire,  chiefly  from  Biddeford  ; 
but  the  flints  from  the  Thames  arc  all  brought  rough 
by  fea,  either  to  Liverpool  or  Hull,  and  fo  by  Bm> 
ton.  There  is  no  coniedure  formed  of  the  original  rea- 
6  ' 
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fsn  of  fixing  the  manufa&ure  in  this  fpot,  except  fur 
Stone*  convenience  of  plenty  of  coals,  which  abound  under 
,  helfe~  .all  the  country. 

The  flints  firft  are  ground  in  mills,  and  the  clay  pre- 
pared  by  breaking,  walking,  and  fifting,  and  then  they 
are  mixed  in  the  requifite  proportions.  The  flints 
ere  bought  firft  by  the  people  about  the  country,  and 
by  them  burnt  and  ground,  and  fold  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  by  the  peck. 

The  mixture  is  then  laid  in  large  quantities  on  kilns  to 
evaporate  the  moifture;  but  this  is  a  nice  work,  as  it  mull 
not  be  too  dry  ;  next  it  is  beat  with  large  wooden  ham¬ 
mers,  and  then  is  in  order  for  throwing,  and  is  mould¬ 
ed  into  the  forms  in  which  it  is  to  remain  :  this  is  the 
mofl  difficult  work  in  the  whole  manu failure.  A  boy 
turns  a  perpendicular  wheel,  which  by  means  of  thongs 
turns  a  fmall  horizontal  one,  juft  before  the  thrower,  with 
fuch  velocity,  that  it  twirls  round  the  lump  of  clay  he 
lays  on  it  into  any  form  he  dire&s  it  with  his  fingers. 

There  are  300  houfes  which  are  calculated  to  em¬ 
ploy,  upon  an  average,  twenty  hands  each,  or  6000 
in  the  whole  ;  but  of  all  the  variety  of  people  that 
work  in  what  may  be  called  the  preparation  for  the 
employment  of  the  immediate  manufacturers,  the  total 
jiumber  cannot  be  much  ffiort  of  10,000,  and  it  is  in- 
creafing  every  day.  Large  quantities  are  exported  to 
Cermany,  Ireland,  Holland,  llufiia,  Spain,  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  much  to  America  ;  fome  of  the  fineft  forts 
to  France. 

Stone  in  the  Bladder,  See  Medicine,  n°  400.  Sur- 
<jer Y-Index;  and  Alkali,  n°  17,  18,  19. 

Stone,  in  merchandize,  denotes  a  certain  weight 
for  weighing  commodities.  A  ftone  of  beef  at  Lon¬ 
don  is  the  quantity  of  eight  pounds  :  in  Herefordfhire 
12  pounds  :  in  the  North  j  6  pounds.  A  ftone  of  glafs 
is  five  pounds  ;  of  wax  eight  pounds.  A  ftone  of  wool 
(according  to  the  ftatute  of  1  1  Hen  VII.)  is  to  weigh 
1 4  pounds  ;  yet  in  fome  places  it  is  more,  in  others 
lefs;  as  in  Glouceftei  ffiire  15  pounds  ;  in  Herefordftiire 
12  pounds.  Among  horfe-courfers  a  ftone  is  the  weight 

14  pounds. 

Thereafon  of  the  name  is  evident.  Weights  at  firft 
were  generally  made  of  ftone.  See  Deut.  xxv.  13.  where 
the  word  tranflated  weight,  properly  fignifies  a Jkne, 

St  one- Chatter,  in  ornithol  >gy.  See  Motacilla 

STONEHENGE,  a  celebrated  monument  of  anti¬ 
quity,  ftands  in  the  middle  of  a  flat  area  near  the  fum 
mit  of  a  hill  fix  miles  diftant  from  Salifbury.  It  is  in- 
*  doled  by  a  circular  double  bank  and  ditch  near  30  feet 
broad,  after  crofiing  which  we  afeend  30  yards  be: ore 
v»re  reach  the  work.  The  whole  fabric  con  lifted  of  two 
Gough's eJi-  circles  and  two  ovals.  The  outer  circle  is  about  ic8 
Sion  of  feet  diameter,  confiding  when  entire  of  60  ftones,  30  , 
Cambden's  ^rights  and  30  impofts,  of  which  remain  only  24  up- 

fo IT™'  r‘ghts’  l1  dandin£  and  7  down’  fee?  afunder’  and  8 

p.  107.  impofts.  Eleven  uprights  have  their  5  impofts  on  them 
by  the  grand  entrance.  Thefe  ftones  are  from  13  to  2  0 
feet  high.  The  leffer  circle  is  fomevvhat  more  than  8 
feet  from  the  infide  of  the  outer  one,  and  confifted  of 
40  leffer  ftones  (the  liigheft  6  feet),  of  which  only  19 
remain,  and  only  1 1  Handing  :  the  walk  between  thefe 
two  circles  is  300  feet  in  circumference.  The  Adytum 
or  Cell  is  an  oval  formed  of  jo  ftones  (from  16  to  22 
feet  high),  in  pairs,  with  impofts,  which  Dr  Stukeley 


calls  trUitlms ,  and  above  30  feet  high,  rifmg  in  height  Stone-  . 
as  they  go  round,  and  each  pair  feparate,  and  not  con-  ^enge‘  A 
ne&ed  as  the  outer  pair  ;  the  higheft  8  feet.  Within 
thefe  are  19  more  fmaller  Angle  ftones,  of  which  only  6 
are  Handing.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Adytum  is  the 
altar,  a  large  flab  of  blue  coarfe  marble,  20  inches  thick, 

16  feet  long,  and  4  broad;  preffed  down  by- the  weight 
of  the  raft  ftones  that  have  fallen  upon  it.  The  whole 
number  of  ftones,  uprights,  impofts,  and  altar,  is  exact¬ 
ly  140.  The  ftones  are  far  from  being  artificial,  but 
were  moft  probably  brought  from  thofe  called  the  Grey 
Weathers  on  Marlborough  Downs,  15  or  16  miles  off; 
and  if  tried  with  a  tool  they  appear  of  the  fame  hard- 
nefs,  grain,  and  colour,  generally  reddifh.  The  heads 
of  oxen,  deer,  and  other  beafts,  have  been  found  on  dig¬ 
ging  in  and  about  Stonehenge  ;  and  human  bones  in 
the  circumjacent  barrows.  There  are  thiee  entrances 
from  the  plain  to  this  ftru&ure,  the  moft  confiderable 
of  which  is  from  the  north-eaft,  and  at  each  of  them 
were  raifed  on  the  outfide  of  the  trench  two  huge 
ftones  with  two  fmaller  within  parallel  to  them. 

It  has  been  long  a  difpute  among  the  learned,  by 
what  nation,  and  for  what  purpole,  thefe  enormous 
ftones  were  colle&ed  and  arranged.  The  firft  account 
of  this  ftru&ure  we  meet  with  is  in  Geoffroy  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  wrote 
the  hittory  of  the  Britons  in  Latin.  He  tells  us, 
that  it  was  ere&ed  by  the  counfel  of  Merlin  the  Bri- 
tifh  enchanter,  at  the  command  of  Aurelius  Ambro- 
fms  the  laft  Britilh  king,  in  memory  of  460  Bri¬ 
tons  who  were  murdered  by  Hengift  the  Saxon.  The 
next  account  is  that  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who  fays  that 
the  Biitons  ere&ed  this  as  a  fepulchral  monument  of 
Aurelius  Ambrofius.  Others  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
a  fepulchral  monument  of  Boadicea  the  famous  Britifh 
Queen.  Inigo  Jones  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  Roman 
temple  ;  from  a  ftone  1  6  feet  long,  and  four  broad,  pla¬ 
ced  in  an  exadt  pofition  to  the  eaft  ward,  altar-Lfhion. 

Mr  Charlton  attributed  it  to  the  Danes,  who  were  two 
years  mafters  of  Wiltfhire  ;  a  tin  tablet,  0:1  which  were 
fome  unknown  characters,  Inppofed  to  be  Punic,  was 
digged  up  near  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but  is 
loft!  probably  that  might  have  given  fome  information 
refpe&ing  its  founders.  Its  common  name,  Stonehenge, 
is  Saxon,  and  fignifces  a  “  ftone  gallows,”  to  which 
thofe  ftones,  having  tranfverfe  impofts,  bear  iome  re- 
femblance.  It  is  alio  called  in  Welch  choir  gour ,  or 
u  the  giants  dance.” 

Mr  Grofe  thinks  that  Dr  Stukeley  has  completely 
proved  this  ftru&ure  to  have  been  a  British  temple  111 
which  the  Druids  officiated.  He  fuppofes  it  to  have 
been  the  metropolitan  temple  ot  Great  Britain,  and 
tranflates  the  words  choir  gour  u  the  great  choir  or 
temple.”  The  learned  Mr  Bryant  is  of  opinion  that  it  Graft's 
was  erected  by  a  colony  of  Cuthites  probably  before  Antiquities 
the  time  of  the  Druids;  becaufe  it  was  ufual  with  them  •  v,« 
to  place  one  vaft  ftone  upon  another  for  a  religious  me-‘  “* 
morial;  and  thefe  they  often  placed  fo  equably,  that  even 
a  breath  O'  wind  would  fometimes  make  thtm  vibraie.  Of  ^ 
fuch  ftones  one  remains  at  this  day  in  the  pile  or  .Stone¬ 
henge.  The  ancients  diftinguifhed  ftones  erected  with  a 
religious  view,  by  the  name  of  ambi  t  ;  by  which  was  fig- 
nified  any  thing  folar  and  divine.  The  Grecians  called 
them  a pCcocriui.  petra  ambrofiit*  Stonehenge,  ao- 

5  K  2  cording 
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Stook  cording  to  Mr  Bryant,  is  compofed  of  thefe  amber 
^  ftones  :  hence  the  next  town  is  denominated  Ambrejbu - 
ry  ;  not  from  a  Roman  Ambrofius,  for  no  fuch  perfon 
ever  ex*lR  d,  but  from  the  ambroji <t  petr<r>  in  whofe  vi¬ 
cinity  it  (food.  Some  of  thefe  were  rocking  ftones  ; 
and  there  was  a  wonderful  monument  of  this  iort  near 
Penzance  in  Cornwall,  whieh  Hill  retains  the  name  of 
main-amber^  or  the  fncred  ftones.  Such  a  one  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Apollonius  Rhodius,  fuppoied  to  have  been 
railed  in  the  time  of  the  Argonautav  in  the  ifland  Te- 
nos,  as  the  monument  of  the  two-winged  fons  of  Boreas, 
{lain  by  Hercules  ;  and  there  are  others  in  China  and 
other  countries. 

S' TOOK,  a  term  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  for  a  fhoek  of  corn  containing  i  2  fh eaves. 

STOOL,  in  medicine,  an  evacuation  or  dil'charge  of 
the  faeces  by  the  anus.  * 

Stool,  in  mining,  is  ufed  when  the  miners  leave  off 
diguing  deeper,  and  work  in  the  ends  forward.  The 
end  before  them  is  called  the  JlooL 

Stool,  in  fhip-building,  the  name  of  the  fupporters 
of  the  poop  and  top  lanterns. 

STOOPING,  in  falconry,  is  when  a  hawk,  being 
upon  her  wings  at  the  height  of  her  pitch,  bends  down 
violently  to  take  the  fowl. 

STOPPERS,  in  a  (hip,  certain  fhort  pieces  of  rope, 
which  are  ufually  knotted  at  one  or  both  ends,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  defigned.  They 
are  either  ufed  to  fufpend  any  heavy  body,  or  to  retain 
a  cable,  fhroud,  &c.  in  a  fixed  pofition.  Thus,  the 
anchors,  when  fird  hoifled  up  from  the  ground,  are 
hung  to  the  cat- head  by  a  flopper  attached  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  which  patting  through  the  anchor-ring,  is  after¬ 
wards  fattened  to  the  timber- head  ;  and  the  fame  rope 
ferves  to  fatten  it  on  the  bow  at  fea  ;  or  to  fufpend  it 
by  the  ring  which  is  to  be  funk  from  the  fhip  to  the 
bottom.  The  Hoppers  of  the  cable  have  a  large  knot 
and  a  laniard  at  one  end,  and  are  fattened  to  a  ring-bolt 
in  the  deck  by  the  other.  They  are  attached  to  the  cable 
by  the  laniard,  which  is  fattened  fecurely  round  both 
by  feveral  turns  patted  behind  the  knot,  or  about  the  neck 
of  the  Hopper;  by  which  means  the  cable  isrettrained 
from  running  out  of  the  fhip  when  (he  rides  at  anchor. 

*  The  Hoppers  of  the  fhroud  have  a  knot  and  a  la¬ 
niard  at  each  end.  They  are  only  ufed  when  the 
fhrouck  are  cut  afunder  in  battle,  or  dilabled  by  tempe- 
ftuous  weather ;  at  which  time  they  are  lafhed,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  of  the  cables,  to  the  feparated 
parts  of  the  fhroud,  which  are  thereby  reunited,  fo  as 
to  be  fit  for  immediate  fervice.  This,  however,  is  only 
a  temporary  expedient. 

STOPS*  SeePuNCTUATioN,*  andScRiPTURE,n°i36. 

STORAX.  See  Styrax. 

STORK,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea, 

STOVE  for  heating  apartments,  greenhoufes,  hot- 
houfes,  fruit-walls,  &c. 

When  treating  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air, 
we  explained  in  fufficient  detail  the  manner  in  whieh 
the  expanfion  produced  in  a  mafs  of  air  by  heat  pro¬ 
duces  that  motion  up  our  chimneys  which  is  called  the 
draught  of  the  chimney  ;  and,  in  the  article  Smoke, 
we  confidcred  the  circumftaneeswvhicli  tend  to  check,  to 
promote,  or  to  dired  this  current,  fo  as  to  free  ns 
from  the  fmoke  and  vitiated  air  whieh  neceffarily  accora- 
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panies  the  confumption  of  the  fuel.  In  Pneumatics  Stove> 
we  alfo  attended  to  the  manner  in  which  our  fires  im- 
mediately  operate  in  warming  our  apartments.  At 
prefent,  when  about  to  deferibe  a  method  of  warming 
intrinfically  different,  wc  muft  pay  fome  more  attention 
to  the  dittingulihing  circumllance.  Without  pretending 
to  explain  the  phy  flcal  connection  of  heat  and  light,  it 
may  luffiee  to  obferve,  that  heat,  as  well  as  light,  is  com¬ 
municated  to  dittant  bodies  in  an  inftant  by  radiation. 

A  perfon  patting  haftily  by  the  door  of  a  glafs-houfe 
feels  the  glow  of  heat  in  the  very  moment  he  fees  the 
dazzling  light  of  the  furnace  mouth,  and  it  is  interrupted 
by  merely  fcieening  his  face  with  his  hand.  In  this 
way  is  an  apartment  partly  warmed  by  an  open  fire  ; 
and  we  avoid  the  oppreflive  heat  by  fitting  where  the 
fire  is  not  feen,  or  by  interpoling  a  fereen.  We  ate 
apt  to  conned  this  fo  ftrongly  in  the  imagination  with 
the  light  emitted  by  the  fire,  that  we  attribute  the  heat 
to  the  immediate  adion  of  the  light.  But  tlii3  opinion 
is  fhown  to  be  gratuitous  by  a  curious  experiment  made 
before  the  Royal  Society  by  Dr  Hooke,  and  afterwards* 
with  more  care  and  accurate  examination,  by  MrSeheele. 

They  found,  that  by  bringing  a  plate  of  the  molt  tranfpa- 
rent  glafs  brifkly  between  the  fire  and  one’s  face,  the  heat 
is  immediately  intercepted  without  any  fenfible  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  light.  Scheele,  by  a  Very  pretty  inveftigation, 
difeovered  that  the  glafs  made  the  reparation,  and  did 
it  both  in  refradion  and  refledion  ;  for  he  found,  that 
when  the  light  of  the  fame  fire  was  colleded  into  a  fo¬ 
cus  by  means  of  a  polifhed  metal  concave  fpeculum,  a 
thermometer  placed  there  Was  injlantly  affeded.  But 
if  we  employ  a  glafs  fpeculum  foiled  in  the  ufual  man¬ 
ner  with  quickfilver,  of  the  fame  diameter  and  focal 
diflance,  and  of  equally  brilliant  refledion,  there  is 
hardly,  any  fenfible  heat  produced  in  the  focus,  anti 
the  thermometer  mud  remain  there  for  a  very  long  while 
before  it  is  feufibly  affeded.  When  we  repeated  thi& 
curious  experiment,  we  found,  that  after  the  glafs 
has  remained  a  long  while  in  this  pofition,  whether 
tranfmitting  or  refleding  the  light,  it  lofes  in  a  great 
meafure  its  power  of  intercepting  the  heat.  By  varying 
this  obfervation  in  many  of  its  circumitances,  we  think 
ourfelves  entitled  to  conclude,  that  the  glafs  abforbs  the  * 
heat  whieh  it  intercepts,  and  is  very  quickly  heated  by 
the  abforption.  While  it  rifes  in  its  own  temperature, 
it  intercepts  the  heat  powerfully  ;  but  when  it  is,  as  it 
were,  faturated,  attrading  no  more  than  what  it  imme¬ 
diately  imparts  to  the  air  in  corporeal  contad  with  it, 
the  heat  paffes  freely  through  along  with  the  light.  If 
the  glafs  be  held  fo  near  the  fire  that  the  fiirfounding 
air  is  very  much  heated,  nO  fenfible  interruption  of  heat 
is  perceived  after  the  glafs  is  thus  faturated.  We  found 
the  cheek  more  quickly  fenfible  than  the  thermo¬ 
meter  of  this  indantaneous  radiation  of  the  heat  which 
accompanies  the  light,  or  is  feparated  from  it  in  this 
experiment.  It  is  a  very  inftrudive  experiment  in  the 
phyfiology  of  heat. 

We  cannot  fay  how  far  this  radiation  of  heat  may 
extend,  nor  whether  the  accompanyment  of  light  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary.  The  mathematician  proceeds  on  the 
luppofition  that  it  extends  as  far  as  the  radiation  of 
light,  and  that,  being  alfo  redilineal,  the  denfity  of 
the  heat  is  proportional  to  that  of  the  light.  But 
thefe  notions  are  fomewhat  gratuitous  $  and  there  are 

appearances 
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appearances  which  render  them  doubtful.  When  with 
a  lens  of  an  inch  in  diameter  we  form  a  focus  on  a  piece 
of  black  unpolifhed  marble  of  an  inch  diameter,  the  ma¬ 
thematician  mull  allow  that  no  more  rays  fall  on  the 
marble  than  if  the  lens  v:ere  away  :  therefore  the 
marble  fhotdd  be  equally  warmed  in  either  cafe.  But 
it  is  by  no  means  fo,  as  we  have  repeatedly  found  by 
expofing  it  during  equal  times,  and  then  dropping'  it 
into  water.  The  water  which  is  heated  by  the  marble 
on  which  the  focus  has  been  formed  will  be  found  to 
have  acquired  from  it  much  more  heat  than  from  the 
other.  The  tops  of  lofty  mountains  which  are  never 
(haded  by  clouds,  but  enjoy  perpetual  funfhine  and  fe- 
tenity,  inftead  of  being  warmer  than  the  valleys  below, 
are  covered  with  never- melting  fnow  ;  and  we  have  fome 
grounds  to  fufpe&  that  the  genial  influence  of  the  fun 
requires  the  co-opeiation  of  the  atmofphere,  and  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  warmth  at  the  moon,  on 
which  no  atmofphere  like  ours  can  be  obferved.  Per¬ 
haps  the  heat  which  cheers  us,  and  fertilizes  our  earth, 
is  chemically  ieparated  from  our  atmofphere  by  its  elec¬ 
tive -?.tt  ration  for  the  light  of  the  fun.  Our  fucceffors 
in  the  ftudy  of  meteorology  need  not  fear  that  the  fub- 
je&  of  their  refeareh  will  be  foon  deprived  of  fcicutific 
allurements.  We  know  but  little  of  it  after  all  the 
progrefs  we  have  made  during  this  la  ft  centuiy,  and  it 
(till  prefents.an  ample  field  of  difcufTion. 

We  faid  that  tlic  accompanyment  of  light  is  not  de- 
monftrably  neceftary.  We  are  certain  that  heat  may  be 
imparted  without  any  fenfible  light,  in  a  manner  which 
we  can  hardly  fnppofe  any  thing  but  radiation.  If  a 
piece  of  very  hot  iron  be  placed  a  little  without  the 
principal  focus  of  a  metallic  concave  fpeculum,  and  a  very 
fenfible  air-thermometer  be  placed  in  its  conjugate  focus, 
it  willinitantly  fliow  an  elevation  of  temperature,  although 
the  iron  is  quite  imperceptible  to  an  eye  which  has  even 
been  along  while  in  the  dark.  No  fuch  rife  of  tempe¬ 
rature  is  obferved  if  the  thermometer  be  placed  a  little  to 
ofcefideofthe  focus  of  the  fpeculum;  tlitiefore  the  pheno¬ 
menon  is  ptecifely  fimilar  to  the  radiation  of  light.  We 
are  obliged  therefore  to  acknowledge  that  the  beat  is  ra¬ 
diated  in  this  experiment  in  the  fame  way  that  light  is  in 
the  common  optical  experiments. 

Although  this  is  the  molt  ufual  way  that  we  in  this 
country  employ  fuel  for  warming  our  apartments,  it  is 
by  no  means  the  only  way  in  which  the  heat  diffufed 
from  this  fuel  may  be  imparted  to  diftant  bodies.  It  is 
not  even  the  moft  effe&ual  method  ;  it  is  diffufed  alfo 
by  immediate  communication  to  bodies  in  contadl. 
The  air  in  immediate  coiitaft  with  the  burning  fuel  is 
heated,  and  imparts  fome  of 'its  heat  to  the  air  lying 
beyond  it,  and  this  is  partly  (hared  With  the  air  which 
is  ft  ill  farther  off ;  and  this  diffufion,  by  communication 
in  contaflu,  goes  on  till  the  remote  air  contiguous  to  the 
walls,  the  floor,  the  ceiling,  the  furniture,  the  com¬ 
pany,  all  get  a  fhare  of  it  in  proportion  to  their  attrac¬ 
tions  and  their  capacities.  And  as  the  air  is  thus  con¬ 
tinually  fupplied,  and  continually  gives  out  heat,  the 
walls,  &c.  become  gradually  warmer,  and  the  room 
becomes  comfortable  and  pleafant.  But  we  apprehend 
that  no  great  proportion  of  the  heat  actually  acquired 
by  the  room  is  communicated  in  this  way.  This  dif¬ 
fufion  by  conta£l  is  but  flow,  efpecially  in  air  which  is 
very  dry  ;  fo  flow  indeed,  that  the  air  in  the  immediate 
eighbourhgod  of  the  fuel  is  hurried  up  the  chimney  be* 
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fore  it  has  time  to  Impart  any  of  the  heat  received  in  Stove, 
contact.  We  know  that  the  time  employed  in  diffu¬ 
sing  itfelf  in  this  way  through  ftagnant  air  to  any  mo¬ 
derate  diftauce  is  very  confiderable.  We  imagine  there¬ 
fore  that  the  heat  communicated  to  our  rooms  by  an 
open  fire  is  chiefly  by  radiation,  but  in  a  way  fome- 
thing  different  from  what  we  mentioned  before.  We 
imagine,  that  as  the  piece  of  glafs  in  Dr  Hooke’s  ex¬ 
periment  abforbs  the  heat,  fo  the  whole  rr.afs  of  air 
which  fills  the  room  intercepts  the  radiated  heat  in  every 
part  of  the  room  where  the  fire  is  leen,  and  is  as  it 
were  faturated  with  it  throughout,  and  ready  to  impart 
it  to  every  body  immerfed  in  it.  We  cannot  otherwife 
account  for  the  equability  of  the  heat  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  room.  Mere  radiation  on  the  folid  bodies 
would  warm  them  in  the  inverfe  duplicate  ratio  of 
their  diftances  from  the  fire  ;  and  diffulion  by  conta<ft9 
if  compatible  with  the  rapid  current  up  the  chimney, 
would  heat  the  room  flill  more  unequably.  Recollect 
how  flowly,  and  with  what  rapid  diminution  of  in- 
tenfity,  the  colour  of  blue  vitriol  is  communicated 
to  water  even  to  a  very  fmall  diftance.  But  becaufe  all 
parts  of  the  air  of  the  room  abforb  radiated  heat,  what 
is  faturated  at  a  higher  temperature,  being  nearer  to  - 
the  fire,  riles  to  the  ceiling,  fpreads  outwards  along  the 
ceiling,  and  has  its  place  fupplied  by  the  air,  which  is  - 
thus  puflied  towards  the  fire  from  the  places  which  are 
not  directly  illuminated. 

Far  different  is  the  method  of  warming  the  room  by 
a  ftove.  Here  the  radiation,  if  any,  is  very  feeble  or 
fcanty  ;  and  if  a  paffage  were  allowed  up  the  chimney  for 
the  waimed  air,  it  would  be  quickly  carried  off.  'This 
is  well  known  to  the  Engliih  who  refide  in  the  cold  cli¬ 
mates  of  St  Peterfburgh,  Archangel,  See.  They  love 
the  exhilarating  flutter  of  an  .open  fire,  and  often  have 
one  in  their  parlour  ;  but  this,  fo  far  fro'm  warming* 
the  room  during  the  extreme  cold  weather,  obliges  them 
to  heat  their  ftoves  more  frtquentlyr,  and  even  ah- 
ftradfs  the  heat  from  a  whole  fuite  of  apartments.  But 
all  paffages  this  way  is  (hut  up  when  we  warm  a  room 
by  ftoves.  The  air  immediately' contiguous  to  the  ftove 
is  heated  by  conta&,  and  this  heat  is  gradually,  though 
flowly,  diffufed  through  the  whole  room.  The  diffxliou 
would  however  be  very  (low  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
great  expanfibility  of  air  by  heat.  But  the  air  fur- 
rounding  the  ftove  quickly  expands  and  rifes  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  while  the  neighbouring  air  Aides  in  to  fupply  the 
place,  nay  is  even  puflied  in  by  the  air  which  goccj 
outwards  aloft.  Thus  the  whole  air  is  foon  mixed, 
and  the  room  acquires  almoft  an  equal  temperature 
throughout. 

The  warming  by  ftoves  mud  therefore  be  managed 
upon  very  different  principles  from  tliofe  adopted  in  * 
the  employment  of  open  fires.  The*general  principle 
is,  ijl,  To  employ  the  fuel  in  the  moft  effectual  manner 
for  heating  the  external  part  of  the  ftove,  which  is  im¬ 
mediately  efficient  in  wanning  the  contiguous  air;  and* 

2el,  To  keep  in  the  room  the  air  already  warmed,  at 
leaft  as  much  a3  is  confident  with  who lefome nets  and 
cleanlinefs. 

The  firft  pnrpofe  is  accomplifhcd  by  conducing  the 
flue  of  the  furnace  round  its  external  parts,  or,  in  fhort, 
by  making  every  part  of  the  flue  external.  Of  alt  « 
forms,  that  of  a  long  pipe,  returned  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  up  and  down  (provided  only  that  the  place  of 

ila ; 
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'Smve.  its  laft  difcharge  be  confiderably  higher  than  its  eftt-ty- 
- — v~  from  the  fire  place),  would  be  the  mod  effectual.  We 
have  feen  a  very  (mail  ftove  conftru&ed  in  this  way,  the 
whole  being  incloied  in  a  handfome  cafe  of  polifhed 
iron  plate,  pierced  and  cut  into  elegant  foliage  like  the 
cock  of  a  watch,  fo  that  the  odd  looking  pipes  were 
completely  concealed.  Then  h  only  three  feet  long, 
one  foot  thick,  and  fix  feet  high,  it  warmed  a  very  lofty 
room  of  24  feet  by  1 8,  and  confumed  ltfs  than  hall  the 
'fuel  of  a  Hove  of  the  more  ufual  make,  which  did  not 
fo  fully  warm  a  fmaller  chamber. 

It  would  occupy  a  volume  to  deferibe  the  immenfe 
variety  of  Roves  which  ingenuity  or  arclhtedlonic  tafte 
has  conftruCled.  We  (hall  content  ourfelves  with 
giving  a  fpecimen  of  the  two  chief  claffes  into  which 
they  may  be  diftinguifhed. 

The  air  of  a  room  may  be  equally  warmed,  either  by 
applying  it  to  the  furface  of  a  fmall  ftove  made  very 
hot,  or  to  tlie  furface  of  a  much  larger  ftove  more  mo¬ 
derately  heated.  The  firft  kind  is  chiefly  ufed  in  Hol¬ 
land,  Flanders,  and  the  milder  climates  of  Germany  and 
Poland.  The  laft  arc  univerfally  ufed  in  the  frozen 
climates  of  Ruflia  and  Sweden.  The  firft  are  generally 
made  of  call-iron,  and  the  laft  of  brick-work  covered 
with  glazed  tiles  or  flucco. 

Pla'e  F ig.  1 .  reprefents  a  fmall  German  ftove  fully  fuffi- 
cccclxxiv.  cient  for  warming  a  room  of  24  feet  by  I  8.  T  he  bafe 
is  about  three  feet  broad  and  14  inches  deep,  that  is, 
from  back  to  front,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  The 
decoration  is  in  the  falhion  of  that  country  ;  but  the 
operative  ftruclure  of  it  will  admit  of  any  ftyle  of  orna¬ 
ment.  A,  is  the  fire-place,  and  the  wood  or  charred 
coal  is  laid  on  the  bottom,  which  has  no  barp.  Pars 
would  admit  the  air  too  freely  among  the  fuel,  and  would 
both  confume  it  too  faft  and  raife  too  great  a  heat. 
That  no  heat  may  be  ufelefsly  expended,  the  foie  of 
the  fire  place  and  the  whole  bottom  of  the  ftove  is  rai* 
fed  an  inch  or  two  above  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  the 
air  is  therefore  warmed  by  it  in  fuceeffion,  and  rifes  up¬ 
wards.  For  the  fame  reafon  the  back  of  the  ftove  is 
not  in  contad  with  the  wall  of  the  room,  or  of  the 
niche  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  fire-place  is  fhut  up  by 
a  door  which  fits  clofely  to  its  cafe,  and  has  a  fmall 
wicket  at  the  bottom,  wliofe  aperture  is  regulated  by 
a  Aiding  plate,  fo  as  to  admit  no  more  air  than  what 
fuffices  for  (lowly  confuming  the  fuel.  The  flame  and 
heated  air  rife  to  the  top  of  the  fire-place  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  arch  or  mantle-piece,  and  get 
out  laterally  by  two  narrow  paffages  B,  B,  immediately 
below  the  top  plate  of  the  bafe.  The  current  bends 
downward  on  each  fide,  pafies  at  C,  C,  undet  the 
partition  plates  which  divide  the  two  fide  chambers, 
and  then  rifes  upwards  through  the  outer  divifion  of 
each,  and  pafles  thiough  narrow  flits  D,  D,  in  the  top 
plate,  and  from  thence  -  along  the  two  hollow  piers  E, 
E.  The  two  lateral  currents  unite  at  the  top  of  the 
arch,  and  go  through  the  Angle  paffage  F  into  the 
larger  hollow  behind  the  efcutcheon  G.  From  this  place 
it  either  goes  ftraight  upwards  into  the  vent  in  the  wall 
by  a  pipe  on  the  top  of  the  ftove,  or  it  goes  into  the 
wall  behind  by  a  pipe  inferted  in  the  back  of  the  ftove. 
The  propriety  of  this  conftrudlion  is  very  obvious. 
The  current  of  hot  air  is  applied  to  exterior  parts  of 
the  ftove  everywhere  except  in  the  two  fide  chambers 
of  the  bafe,  where  the  partition-plates  form  one  fide  of 
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the  canal.  Even  this  might  be  avoided  by  making 
each  of  tliefe  iide-chambers  a  detached  hollow  pillar. 
But  this  w  ould  greatly  increafe  the  trouble  of  confl ruc¬ 
tion  and  joining  together,  and  is  by  no  means  neceflary* 
The  arch  H  has  a  graceful  appearance,  and  affords  a 
very  warm  fituation  for  any  thing  that  requires  it,  fuch 
as  a  drink  in  a  fick  perfon’s  bed-chamber,  &c.  Perfons 
of  a  certain  clafs  ufe  this  place  for  keeping  a  difh  warm  ; 
nay,  the  lower  part  of  the  arch  is  frequently  occupied 
by  an  inclofed  chamber,  where  the  heat  riles  high 
enough  even  for  dreffing  victuals,  as  will  be  eafily  ima¬ 
gined  when  we  refled  that  the  foie  of  it  is  the  roof  of 
the  fire-place. 

The  ftove  now  deferibed  is  fupplied  with  fuel  and 
with  air  by  the  front  door  opening  into  the  room.  That 
there  may  be  room  for  fuel,  this  middle  part  proje&s 
a  few  inches  before  the  two  fide  chambers.  Thefe  laft, 
with  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  ftove,  are  not  more 
than  ten  inches  deep.  The  paffages,  therefore,  from 
the  fire-place  are  towards  the  back  of  it ;  fo  that  if  we 
have  a  mind  to  fee  the  fire  (which  is  always  cheerful), 
the  door  may  be  thrown  open,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  fmoke  coming  out  after  the  current  has  once 
warmed  the  upper  part  of  the  ftove.  When  the  ftove  is 
of  fuch  dimeniions  that  the  bafe  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  high,  the  fire-place  may  be  furnifhed 
with  a  fmall  grate  in  the  Britifh  ftyle.  If  the  door  is 
fo  hung  that  it  can  not  only  be  thrown  back,  but  lift¬ 
ed  off  its  hinges,  we  have  a  ftove  grate  of  the  comple- 
teft  kind,  fully  adequate,  in  our  mild  climate,  to  warm 
a  handfome  apartment,  even  with  an  open  fire  5  and 
when  we  hang  on  the  door,  and  fhut  up  the  fire-place, 
a  ftove  of  the  dimenfions  already  given  is  almoft  too 
much  for  a  large  drawing-room. 

We  have  frequently  remarked,  that  one  fide  of  thefe 
(loves  grows  much  warmer  than  the  other,  and  that  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  or  remedy  this  ;  and  we  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  is  an  unavoidable  deleft  in  all  (loves  with 
a  double  flue.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  make  the  fire 
fo  equable  in  the  fire-place,  that  one  fide  (hall  not  be  a 
little  warmer  than  the  other,  and  a  brifker  current  will 
then  be  produced  in  it.  This  mud  increafe  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  fuel  on  this  fide,  which  will  increafe 
the  current,  will  heat  this  fide  dill  more,  and  thus  go  on 
continually  till  the  fuel  on  this  fide  is  expended ;  after 
which  the  other  fide  will  obtain  and  increafe  the  fupe- 
riority.  The  flue  is  made  double,  that  the  fire-place 
may  occupy  the  middle  of  the  front ;  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  gain  this  point  of  fymmetry  with  one  flue. 
The  inconvenience  may,  however,  be  correlated  by  damp¬ 
ing  valves  placed  in  fome  part  of  the  upright  funnels 
£,  E. 

In  the  colder  winters  on  the  continent,  it  is  thought 
neceflary  to  increafe  the  effeft  by  making  the  fire-place 
open  to  the  back  of  the  (love.  Its  mouth  or  door  com¬ 
municates  with  or  is  joined  to  an  opening  of  the  fame 
dimeniions  formed  in  the  wall,  and  the  door  is  on  the 
other  fide  in  an  antichamber  or  lobby.  In  Weftpha- 
lia,  and  other  places  of  Germany,  the  apartments  are 
difpofed  round  a  fpacious  lobby,  into  which  all  their  fire¬ 
places  open,  and  are  there  lupplied  with  fuel.  By  this 
conllruftion  it  is  plain  that  the  air  of  the  room,  already 
warmed  by  the  ftove,  is  not  carried  off,  and  the  room 
is  more  heated.  But  this  method  is  very  unfavourable 
to  cheerfulnefs  and  health.  The  fame  air  confined,  and 

repeatedly 
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repeatedly  breathed  and  compounded  with  all  the  vola¬ 
tile  emanations  of  the  room,  quickly  lofes  that  refrefh- 
ing  quality  that  is  fo  defirable,  and  even  fo  neceflhry 
for  health.  It  is  never  renewed  except  by  very  partial 
admixtures  when  the  room  doors  are  thrown  open,  and 
becomes  difagreeable  to  any  perfon  coming  in  from  the 
open  air  ;  and  in  the  houfes  of  the  lefs  opulent  becomes 
really  offenfive  and  naufeous. 

Something  of  this  is  unavoidable  in  all  rooms  heated 
by  (loves.  Even  in  our  apartments  in  this  ifland,  per- 
fons  of  delicate  nerves  are  hurt  by  what  they  call  the 
clofe  air  of  a  room  ;  and  it  is  long  before  the  fmell  of 
dinner  is  quite  removed  from  a  dining-room,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  copious  current  up  the.  chimney.  This 
mud  be  incomparably  more  fenfihle  in  a  room  heated 
by  a  (love  ;  and  this  inconvenience  is  peculiarly  fenfible 
with  refped  to  the  (love  which  we  are  confidering  at 
prefent,  where  we  employ  a  fmall  furface  heated  to  a 
great  degree. 

Such  ftoves  are  feldom  made  of  any  thing  elfe  than 
eaft-iron.  This  (in  thofe  parts  at  lead  which  are  in 
immediate  contad  with  the  fuel)  is  in  a  (late  of  conti¬ 
nual  calcination,  and  even  throwing  off  feales.  This  in¬ 
deed  is  not  feen,  bccaufe  it  is  the  bottom  or  foie  of  the 
fire-place  wThich  is  fo  heated  i  but  the  effedl  on  the 
air  of  the  room  is  the  fame.  The  calcination  of 
the  iron  is  occafioned  by  the  comb* nation  of  pure 
vital  air  with  the  iron.  This  is  ab! traded  from 
the  general  mafs  of  atmofpheric  air  in  the  room,  of 
which  it  ufually  conftitutes  about  yths.  By  this  ab- 
llradion  the  remainder  becomes  lefs  fit  for  fnpporting 
animal  life  or  flame,  and  may  even  become  highly  dele¬ 
terious.  In  every  degree  the  remainder  becomes  lefs 
refrefhing,  and  grows  dull  and  oppreflive.  .  This  is  ah 
Ways  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  fmell,  which,  though 
not  di (gliding,  is  unpleafant.  It  refembles  the  fmell  of 
burnt  feathers,  or  more  exadly  the  fmell  we  feel  if  we 
rub  violently  for  fome  time  the  palms  of  our  hands  to¬ 
gether  when  perfedly  dry. 

For  fimilar  reafons  thefe  iron  doves  occafion  a.  fickly 
fmell,  by  burning  every  particle  of  dud  which  falls  on 
the  hot  parts  ;  and  if  they  be  wiped  with  a  woollen 
cloth,  or  any  cloth  not  perfedly  free  from  every  kind 
of  greafy  or  oily  matter,  a  fmell  is  produced  for  a  day 
or  days  afterwards;  fo  that  without  the  mod  fcrupulous 
attention  we  differ  by  our  very  cleanlinefs.  . 

For  fuch  reafons  we  think  that  the  doves  of  brick¬ 
work  covered  with  ducco  or  with  glazed  tiles  are  vadly 
preferable.  Thefe  are  much  ufed  in  the  genteeler  houfes 
in  Flanders  and  Holland,  where  they  are  made  in  the 
mod  elegant  forms,  and  decorated  with  beautiful  iculp- 
t-ure  or  enamel ;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  cannot  be  fo 
effedual,  nor  equally  warm  a  room  with  -  the  fame  ex¬ 
pence  of  fuel.  Earthen  ware,  efpecially  when  covered 
with  porous  ducco,  is  far  inferior  to  metal  in  its  power 
of  conduding  heat.  If  built  of  bricks,  they  mud  be 
vadly  more  bulky  when  the  fire-place  and  dues  are  of 
the  fame  dimenfions.  The  mod,  perfed  way  of  con- 
drudincr  them  would  certainly  be  to  make  them  of  pot- 
terv,  in  parts  exaftly  fitted  to  each  other,  and  joined  by 
a  proper  cement.  This  mode  of  conftruamjr  would  ad¬ 
mit  of  every  elegance  of  form  or  richnefs  of  ornament, 
and  would  not  be  fo  bulky  as  thofe  which  are  built  of 
bricks.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  prevent  their  crack- 
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ing  by  the  heat.  Different  parts  of  the  dove  being  of 
very  different  heats,  they  expand  unequally,  and  there 
is  no  cement  which  can  withftand  this,  efpecially  when 
we  recoiled  that  the  fame  heat  which  expands  the 
baked  earth  caufes  the  clay  or  cement,  with  which  the 
parts  of  the  dove  are  put  together  or  covered,  to  con- 
trad.  Accordingly  thofe  earthen  ware  doves  feldom 
dand  a  winter  or  two  without  cracking  in  fome  place 
or  other,  even  when  drengthened  by  iron  hoops  and 
cramps  judicioufly  difpofed  within  them.  Even  hoop¬ 
ing  them  externally,  which  would  be  very  unfightly, 
will  not  prevent  this  ;  for  nothing  can  refid  the  expan- 
fion  and  contraction  by  heat  and  cold.  When  a  crack 
happens  in  a  dove,  it  is  not  only  unlightly,  but  highly 
dangerous  ;  becaufe  it  may  be  fo  fituated,  that  it  will 
difeharge  into  the  room  the  air  vitiated  by  the  fire. 

For  thefe  and  other  reafons,  we  can  fcarcely  hope  to 
make  doves  of  brick- work  or  pottery  which  (hall  bear 
the  neceffary  heat  without  cracking  ;  and  their  ufe 
mud  therefore  be  confined  to  cafes  where  very  moderate 
heat  is  diffident.  We  need  not  deferibe  their  condruc- 
tion.  It  is  evident  that  it  fhould  be  more  fm.ple  than 
that  of  iron  doves  ;  and  we  imagine  that  in  the  very 
few  cafes  in  which  they  are  likely  to  be  employed  in 
this  country,  a  fingle  fire-place  and  an  arch  over  it,  di¬ 
vided,  if  we  pleafe,  by  a  partition  or  two  of  thin  tile 
to  lengthen  the  flue,  will  be  quite  enough.  If  the  dove 
is  made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  potters  ware,  a  bafe  for 
the  fire-place,  with  an  urn,  column,  obelifk,  or  pyramid 
above  it,  for  inereaiing  the  furface,  will  alfo  be  fufficient. 
The  failure  commonly  happens  at  the  joinings,  where 
the  different  pieces  of  a  different  heat,  and  perhaps  off 
a  different  baking,  are  apt  to  expand  unequally,  and 
by  working  on  each  other  one  of  them  muff  give  way, 
ri  herefore,  indead  of  making  the  joints  clofe  and  ufing 
any  cement,  the  upper  piece  fhould  dand  in  a- groove 
formed  in  the  undermod,  having  a  little  powdered  chalk 
or  clay  fprinkled  over  it,  which  will  effectually  prevent 
the  paffage  of  any  air and  room  being  thus  given  for 
the  unequal  expanfion,  the  joint  remains  entire.  This 
may  be  confidered  as  a  general  direction  for  all  furnace- 
work,  where  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  hinder  the  mu¬ 
tual  working  of  the  parts. 

We  have  feen  doves  in  fmall  apartments-at  St  Peters¬ 
burg,  which  were  made  internally  of  potters  ware,  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  then  covered  .with  a  thick 
coat  of  ducco,  finiffied  externally  with  the  utmod  ele¬ 
gance  of  ornament,  and  we. were  informed  that  they  were 
very  rarely  fubjeCt  to  crack.  They  did  not  give  much 
heat,  on  account  of  the  very  low  conducing  power  of 
the  porous  ducco  ;  but  we  imagine  that  they  would  be 
abundantly  warm  for  a  moderate  room  in  this  country. 

When  fitted  up  in  thefe  fixations,  and  with  thefe 
precautions,  the  brick  or  pottery  ftoves  are  incompa¬ 
rably  more  fweet  and  pleafant  than  the  iron  ones. 

But  in  the  intenfe  colds  of  Ruflia  and  Sweden,  or 
even  for  very  large  rooms  in  this  kingdom,  doves  of 
thefe  fmall  dimenfions  are  not ' Efficiently  powerful,  and 
we  mu(t  follow  the  practice  of  thofe  countries  where 
they  are  made  of  great  fi2e,  and  very  moderately  heat¬ 
ed:  It  is  needlefs  to  deferibe  their  external  form,  which 
may  be  varied  at  pleafure.  Their  internal  drufture  1*3 
the  fame  in  all,  and  is  didin&ly  deferibed  in  Pneuma¬ 
tics,  n°  364.  Wc.  (hall  only  enlarge  a . little  on  the 
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peculiarities  conne&ed  with  the  general  principle  of 
their  conftru&ion. 

The  dove  is  intended  as  a  fort  of  magazine,  in 
which  a  great  quantity  of  heat  may  be  quickly  accu- 
•rnulated,  to  be  afterward**  (lowly  communicated  to  the 
air  of  the  room.  The  (love  is  therefore  built  extremely 
maffive  ;  and  it  is  found  that  they  are  more  powerful 
when  coated  with  clay  as  wet  as,  can  be  made  to  hang 
together.  We  imagine  the  reafon  of  this  to  be,  that  ve¬ 
ry  wet  clay,  and  more  particularly  ftucco,  muft  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  porous  when  dry,  and  therefore  a  very  (low 
condu&or  of  heat.  Iuftead  of  (licking-  on  the  glazed 
tiles  with  no  more  clay  or  (Iucco  than  is  fufficient  to 
attach  them,  each  tile  has  at  its  back  a  fort  of  box 
baked  in  one  piece  about  two  or  three  inches  deep.  It 
is  represented  in  fig.  2.  This  is  filled  with  mortar, 
and  then  (luck  on  the  brick-work  of  the  ftove,  which 
has  a  great  number  of  iron  pins  or  hooks  driven  into 
the  joints,  which  may  fink  into  this  clay  and  keep  it 
firmly  attached  when  dry.  This  coating,  with  the  maf- 
five  brick-work,  forms  a  great  mafs  of  matter  to  be 
heated  by  the  fuel.  The  lowed  chamber,  which  is  the 
fire-place,  is  fomewhat  wider,  and  confiderably  thicker 
than  the  dories  above,  which  are  merely  flues.  When 
the  fire-place  is  finifhed  and  about  to  be  arched  over,  a 
flat  iron  bar  of  fmall  thicknefs  is  laid  along  the  top  of 
the  fide-wall  on  both  fides,  a  fet  of  finifhing  bricks  be¬ 
ing  moulded  on  purpofe  with  a  notch  to  receive  the 
iron  bar.  Crofs  bars  are  laid  over  thefe,  one  at  each 
end  and  one  or  two  between,  having  a  bit  turned  down 
at  the  ends,  which  takes  hold  of  the  longitudinal  bars, 
and  keeps  them  from  being  thrud  outwards  either  by 
the  predure  of  the  arch  or  by  the  fwelling  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  the  heat.  In  fig.  3.  A  is  the  crofs  fedtion 
of  one  of  the  Long  bars,  and  BC  is  part  of  one  of  the 
crofs  bars,  and  GD  is  the  clench  which  confines  the 
oar  A.  This  precaution  is  chiefly  neceffary,  becaufe  the 
contra&ion  of  the  dove  upwards  obliges  the  walls  of 
the  other  (lories  to  bear  a  little  on  the  arch  of  the 
fire-place.  The  building  above  is  kept  together  in 
like  manner  by  other  courfes  of  iron  bars  at  every 
fecond  return  of  the  flue.  The  top  of  the  dove 
is  finifhed  by  a  pretty  thick  covering  of  brick-work. 
The  lad  padage  for  the  air  at  H  (fee  Pneumatics, 
fig.  62.)  has  a  ring  lining  its  upper  extremity,  and  pro- 
jelling  an  inch  or  two  above  it.  The  flat  round  it  is 
covered  with  fand.  When  we  would  dop  this  padage, 
a  cover  draped  like  a  bafon  or  cover  for  difhes  at  table 
is  whelmed  over  it.  The  rim  of  this,  reding  on  the 
fand,  effe&ually  prevents  all  air  from  coming  through 
and  getting  up  the  vent.  Accefs  is  had  to  this  damper 
fey  a  door  which  can  he  (hut  tight  enough  to  prevent 
the  heated  air  of  the  room  from  wading  itfelf  up  the 
vent.  When  the  room  is  too  warm,  it  may  be  very  ra¬ 
pidly  cooled  by  opening  this  door.  The  warm  air  rufh- 
es  up  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  replaced  by  cool  air 
from  without. 

The  management  of  the  dove  is  as  follows v  About 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  pietchnick ,  or  fervant 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  doves,  takes  off  the  cover, 
fhuts  the  damper-door,  and  opens  the  fire-place  door. 
He  then  puts  in  a  handful  of  wood  fiiavings  ordraw, 
and  kindles  it.  This  warms  the  dove  and  vent,  and 
begins  a  current  of  air  through  it.  He  then  lays 
■<  few  chips  on  the  foie  of  the  fire-place,  immediately 
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within  the  door;  and  behind  this  he  arranges  the  billets  Stova, 
of  birch  wood,  with  their  ends  inwards.  Then  lie  lays  on  ^  v“"* 
more  wood  in  the  front,  till  he  thinks  there  is  enough. 

He  fets  fire  to  the  chips,  (huts  the  door,  and  opens  the 
fmall  wicket  at  its  bottom.  The  air  blows  the  flame 
of  the  chips  upon  the  billets  behind  them,  and  thus 
-kin lies  them.  They  confume  (lowly,  while  the  billets 
in  front  remain  untouched  by  the  fire.  The  fervant, 
having  made  his  fird  round  of  the  rooms,  returns  to 
this  dove,  and  opens  the  door  above  to  admit  air  into 
the  vent.  This  is  to  fupply  its  draught,  and  thus  to 
check  the  draught  in  the  body  of  the  dove,  which  is 
generally  too  drong  at  this  time,  and  would  confume 
the  fuel  too  fad.  By  this  time  the  billets  in  the  front  * 
are  burning,  fird  at  the  bottom,  and  the  red  in  fuccef- 
fion  as  they  fink  down  on  the  embers  and  come  oppo- 
fite  to  the  wicket.  The  room  does  rot  yet  feel  any 
effedl  from  the  fire,  the  heat  of  which  has  not  yet  reach¬ 
ed  its  external  fnrface  ;  but  in  about  half  an  hour  this 
grows  warm.  The  upper  door  is  (hut  again,  that  no 
heat  may  now  be  waded.  The  pietchnik  by  and  by 
fpreads  the  embers  and  a(hes  over  the  whole  bottom  of 
the  fire-place  with  a  rake,  by  which  the  bottom  is  great¬ 
ly  heated,  and  heats  the  air  contiguous  to  it  externally 
(for  it  dands  on  little  pillars)  very  powerfully.  He 
takes  care  to  bring  up  to  the  top  of  the  afiies  every  bit 
of  wood  or  coal  that  is  not  yet  confumed,  that  all  may 
be  completely  expended.  He  does  this  as  brifkly  as 
podible,  that  the  room  may  not  lofe  much  warmed  air 
by  keeping  open  the  fire-place  door.  At  his  lad  vifit, 
when  lie  obferves  no  more  glowing  embers,  he  (huts  the 
fire-place  door  and  wicket,  and  puts  the  damper  on  the 
padage  above,  and  fhuts  its  door. — All  this  is  over  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  kindling  the  fire.  All 
current  of  air  is  now  at  an  end  within  the  dove,  and  it 
is  now  a  great  mafs  of  brick- work,  heated  to  a  great 
degree  within,  but  only  about  blood-warm  externally.  * 

The  heat  gradually  fpreads  outwards,  and  the  external 
furface  of  the  dove  acquires  its  greated  heat  about  three 
o’clock  i:i  the  afternoon;  after  which  it  gradually  coob 
till  next  morning. 

This  heat  feldom  is  fo  great  that  one  cannot  bear 
to  touch  the  dove- with  his  cheek,  and  to  keep  it  there. 

In  confequence  of  this  it  can  burn  none  of  the  dud 
which  unavoidably 'falls  on  the  dove,  and  we  are  never 
troubled  with  the  fickening  fmells  that  are  unavoidable 
when  we  employ  the  fmall  cad  iron  doves  much  heated. 

The  great  expence  of  heat  in  a  room  arifes  from  the  glafs 
windows.  The  pane  is  fo  thin  that  the  external  air  keeps 
it  continually  cold,  and  thus  the  windows  are  continu¬ 
ally  robbing  the  air  of  the  room  of  its  heat.  This  ex¬ 
pence  of  heat  is  reduced  to  lefs  than  one  third  by  double 
cafements.  The  inner  cafement  is  about  as  much  cold¬ 
er  than  the  room  as  the  outer  cafement  is  warmer  than 
the  air  of  the  fields;  and  we  have  the  fingular  advantage 
of  having  no  ice  formed  on  the  glades.  But  to  enfure 
this  lad  advantage,  the  feams  of  the  inner  cafement  mud 
be  paded  with  paper,  and  thofe  of  the  outer  cafement 
mull  be  left  unpalled.  If  we  do  the  contrary,  we  (hall 
certainly  have  ice  on  the  outer  cafement ;  the  reafon  of 
which  is  eafily  feen. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  defeription  of 
the  management,  becaufe  the  reafons  of  fome  particulars 
are  not  very  obvious,  and  the  pra&ice  would  not  readily 
occur  to  tis  in  this  country;  fo  that  a  perfon  who,  on  the 
c  faith 
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Siovt.  faith  of  our  recommendation,  thould  prefer  one  of  thefe 

- v -  ftoves  to  the  German  (love,  whole  management  is  fimple 

and  obvious,  might  be  greatly  difappointed.  But  by  fol¬ 
lowing  this  method,  we  are  confident  that  the  Ruffian 
Hove  will  be  found  much  fuperior  both  in  warmth  and 
agreeable  air.  The  fpreading  out  of  the  embers,  and  wait¬ 
ing  till  all  is  reduced  to  allies  before  the  doors  are  Ihut, 
is  alio  abfolutely  neceffirry,  and  a  neglect  of  it  would 
cxpofe  us  to  Imminent  danger  of  fulfocation  by  fixed  air; 
and  this  is  the  only  inconvenience  ol  the  Ruffian  Itove, 
from  which  the  other  Hove  is  free.  The  fixed  air  has 
no  fmell;  and  the  firlt  indication  of  its  prefence  is  a  (light 
..riddinefs  and  laffitude,  which  difpofes  us  to  fit  down 
’and  to  deep.  This  would  be  fatal;  and  we  mufl  imme¬ 
diately  open  the  upper  pafTage  and  the  fire-place  door, 
fo  as  to  produce  a  llrong  current  to  carry  the  vitiated 
air  of  the  room  up  the  chimney.  t  hrowing  up  the 
falhes,  or  at  lead  opening  all  the  doors,  is  proper  on 
fuch  an  occufion. 

If  we  bum  pit-coal,  either  raw  or  charred,  this  pre¬ 
caution  is  dill  more  neceffitry;  becaufe  the  cinder  is  not 
fo  eafily  or  fo  foon  completely  confumed.  This  fuel 
will  require  a  little  difference  in  the  management  from 
wood  fuel,  but  which  is  eafily  feen  by  any  perfon  of  re- 
fle&ion.  The  fafe  way  would  be  to  rake  out  all  half- 
burnt  coal  before  (hutting  up  the  doors.  . 

Tf  we  ufe  raw  pit-eoal,  great  care  is  neceffary  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  foot  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  dove.  It  is  an  inacceffible  place  for  the  chimney 
fweep ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  burn  it  out,  we  run  agieat 
life  of  fplitting  that  part  of  the  dove  which  is  the  mod 
flightly  conftru&ed.  It  is  advifable  theicfoie  to  burn 
it  away  every  day,  by  giving  a  brilk  draught  with  an 
open  door  for  five  minutes.  With  wood  or  coak  there  is 

no  danger.  .  . 

It  will  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  give  lome  in- 
druftions  for  the  condruclion  of  doves  for  warming  fe- 
veral  doors  in  a  great  iuanuractory,  fucli  as  a  cotton- 
mill,  or  a  public  library  or  mufeum. 

In  fuch  fituations  we  think  cleanlinefs,  wholelome- 
nefs,  and  fweetnefs  of  air,  no  lets  neceffary  than  in  the 
drawing  room  of  a  man  of  opulence.  We  therefore  re- 
commend  the  brick-dove  in  preference  to  the  iron  one; 
and  though  it  would  not  be  the  bed  or  mod  economi¬ 
cal  praGice  to  heat  it  but  once  a-day,  and  we  fliould  ra- 
'ther  prefer  the  German  praGice  o^condant  feeding,  we 
ilill  think  it  highly  proper  to  limit  the  heat  to  a  very 
moderate  degree,  and  employ  a  large  furface. 

If  the  difpofition  of  the  room3  allows  us  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  a  thick  party-wall,  we  would  place  the  dove 
in  the  middle  of  this  wall,  in  an  arch  which  pierces 
through  the  wall.  Immediately  above  this  arch  we 
would  carry  up  a  very  wide  chimney  through  the  whole 
height.  This  chimney  mud  have  a  paffage  opening 
into  each  floor  on  both  Tides,  which  may  be  very  accu¬ 
rate!  v  Ihut  up  bv  a  door.  The  dove  being  fee  up  under 
the  arch,  it  mull  have  a  pipe  communicating  with  its 
flue,  and  riling  up  through  this  chimney  Could  an 
earthen  pipe  be  properly  fcpported,  and  fccurcd  from 
jplitting  by  hoops,  we  (hould  prefer  it  for  the  reafons 
already  given.  But  as  this  is  perhaps  expeGmg  too 
-much,  we  mud  admit  the  ufe  of  a  call  iron  pipe.  gms 
is  the  real  chimney  or  fine  of  the  Hove,  and  mud  be  of 
as  great  diameter  as  poffible,  that  it  may  aft,  by  an  ex- 
tenfive  furface,  all  the  way  up. 
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The  Rove  Rands  under  the  arch  in  the  wall ;  but  the 
air  that  is  warmed  by  its  furface  would  efcapc  on  both  ' 
{ides,  and  would  be  expended  in  that  fingle  floor.  To 
prevent  this,  the  Rove  muR  be  inclofed  in  a  cafe  :  tiiis 
may  be  of  brick- work,  at  the  di Ranee  of  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  Rove  all  round.  It  muR  be  well  (hut 
in  above,  and  at  the  foundation  muR  have  a  row  of  fmall 
holes  to  admit  the  air  all  around  it.  T  his  air  will  then 
be  warmed  over  the  whole  (pace  between  the  Rove  and 
the  cafe,  pafs  up  the  chimney,  and  there  receive  addi¬ 
tional  heat  from  the  flue* pipe  which  is  in  the  middle. 
Great  care  muR  be  taken  that  the  fire-place  door  have 
no  communication  with  the  fpace  between  the  Rove  and 
its  cafe,  but  be  inclofed  in  a  mouth-piece  which  comes 
through  the  cafe,  and  opens  into  the  feeding  room. 
Thus  all  the  air  which  goes  up  to  the  rooms  will  be 
pure  and  wholefome,  provided  we  take  care  that  every 
thing  be  kept  clean  and  fvveet  about  the  air  holes  below. 
Obferve  that  thofe  air-holes  which  are  near  the  furnace 
door  muR  be  inclofed  in  a  wooden  trunk  which  takes 
in  its  air  at  fome  diRance  from  this  door  ;  for  lince  the 
current  between  the  Rove  and  cafe  may  be  almoft  as  great 
as  the  current  within  the  Rove  (nay,  when  a  puff  of  wind 
beats  down  the  chimney,  it  may  even  exceed  it),  there 
is  a  rift:  of  fome  vitiated  air  and  (moke  being  drawn  into 
the  cafe. 

If  the  Rove  cannot  be  plaeed  in  the  arch  of  a  party- 
wall,  it  may  be  fet  adjoining  to  a  fide  or  outer  wall, 
and  fuinifhed  with  a  cafe,  a  large  chimney,  and  a  flue* 
pipe,  in  the  fame  manner.  But  in  this  cafe  a  great 
deal  of  heat  is  wafted  on  this  outer  wall,  and  carried  off 
by  the  external  air.  In  this  Rtuation  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  line  that  part  of  the  wall  which  is  behind  the 
Rove  (at  two  or  three  inches  diRance),  and  the  whole 
of  the  chimney,  with  plafter  on  laths.  Tlitfe  fhould  be 
na:led  on  battens  properly  faRened  on  the  wall,  leaving 
a  fpace  of  an  inch  between  the  laths  and  the  walk  The 
plaRer  (hould  be  of  the  moR  fpungy  kind,  having  in  it  a 
quantity  of  clay  in  powder  inftead  of  the  full  proportion 
of  land!  Horfe-dung,  wafhed  with  water  and  Rrained 
through  coarfe  flannel,  leaves  a  great  portion  of  unafii- 
milated  veaetableTibre,  which  will  mix- very,  intimately 
in  the  plafter,  and  make  it  a  fubftance  very  unfit  for  con¬ 
ducting  heat.  There  is  no  danger  of  catching  fire  by  this 
lining.  We  have  feen  a  moll  tremendous  fire  rage  for 
three  hours,  in  contatl  with  a  partition  of  lath  and 
plafter  (on  the  plafler-fide  however),  without  difeolour- 
ing  the  thin  laths  on  the  other  fide.  W e  once  faw  a 
cottage  chimney  on  fire,  and  burn  till  the  foot  was 
confumed.  This  chimney  was  nothing  but  a  pipe  of  a 
foot  wide,  made  ot  lathes,  and  plaftered  %on  the  infide 
and  out  fide ;  and  it  paffed  through  a  thatched  roof.  We 
therefore  recommend  tins  in  place  of  the  biickcaie  for 
inclofing  the  Rove.  It  would  lave  heat )  and  as  it  might 
be  made  in  pieces  on  detached  frames,  which  could  be 
joined  by  iron  Rraps  and  hinges,  any  part  of  the  Rove 
could  be  laid  open  for  repairs  at  pleafure. 

We  have  no  hefitation  in  faying  that  a  Rove  coiiRruc- 
ted  in  this  manner  would  be  greatly  fuperor  in  power 
to  any  we  have  feen,  and  would  be  free  from  many  of 
their  difguRing  defefts.  !We  beg  leave  therefore  to  con¬ 
clude  this  part  of  fubjeft  by  describing  one  which 
was  to  have  been  ere&ed  in  one  of  the  churches  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh. 

Fig.  4.  is  a  (ketch  of  the  plan  of  the  church  contain- 
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StQVf<  ed  in  the  parallelogram  AFED.  P  marks  the  place 
0f  the  pulpit,  and  LMNO  the  front  of  the  galleries. 
Thefe  are  carried  back  to  the  fide  walls  AB  and  DC. 
But  at  the  end  oppofite  to  the  pulpit  they  do  not 
reach  fo  far,  but  leave  a  fpace  BFEC  about  12  feet 
wide.  Below  the  back  of  the  galleries,  011  each  fide, 
there  is  a  paflage  ABGH,  KICD,  feparated  from  the 
feated  part  ©f  the  church  by  partitions  which  reach  from 
the  floor  to  the  galleries,  fo  that  the  fpace  HGIK  is 
completely  fhut  in.  The  church  is  an  ancient  Gothic 
building,  of  a  light  and  airy  ftrudure,  having  two  rows 
of  large  windows  above  the  arcades,  and  a  fpacious 
window  in  the  eaft  end  above  the  pulpit.  The  congre¬ 
gation  complain  of  a  cold  air,  which  they  feel  pouring 
down  upon  their  heads.  This  is  more  particularly  felt 
by  thofe  fitting  in  the  fronts  of  the  galleries.  We  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  arifes  chiefly  frqm  the  extenfive  furface 
of  the  upper  row  of  windows,  and  of  the  cold  ilone- 
walls  above,  which  robs  the  air  of  its  heat  as  it  glides 
up  along  the.fides  of  the  church.  It  becomes  heavier 
by  collapfing,  and  in  this  ftate  defeends  in  the  middle 
of  the  church. 

The  Hove  S  is  placed  againft  the  middle  of  the  well 
wall  at  the  diftance  of  a  few  inches,  and  is  completely 
inclofcd  in  a  cafe  of  lath  and  plafter.  The  vent,  which 
is  to  carry  off  the  fmoke  and  burnt  air,  is  conveyed  up 
or  along  the  wall,  and  through  the  roof  or  fide- wall, 
but  without  any  communication  with  the  cafe.  In  like 
manner  the  fire-place  door  is  open  to  the  paflage,  with¬ 
out  communicating  with  the  cafe;  and  aare  is  taken  that 
the  holes  which  admit  the  air  into  the  cafe  are  fo  dif- 
pofed  that  they  fhall  run  no  rifk  of  drawing  in  any  air 
from  the  fire-place  door. 

From  the  top  of  this  cafe  proceed  two  trunks  Q^R, 
each  of  which  is  two  feet  broad  and  fix  inches  deep, 
coated  within  and  without  with  the  moft  fpungy  plafter 
that  can  be  compofed.  For  this  purpofe  we  /honld  re¬ 
commend  a  compofition  of  powdered  charcoal  and  as 
much  clay  and  quicklime  as  will  give  it  a  very  flight  co- 
hefion.  We  know  that  a  piece  of  this  may  be  held  in 
the  hand,  without  inconvenience,  within  an  inch  of  where 
it  is  of  a  glowing  red  heat. — Thefe  trunks  open  into 
another  trunk  XVTYZ,  which  ranges  along  the  parti¬ 
tion  immediately  under  the  galleries,  and  may  be  form¬ 
ed  externally  into  a  corniche,  a  little  maflive  indeed,  but 
not  unfiglitlv  in  a  building  of  this  ftyle.  This  trunk  is 
coated  in  the  fame  manner.  It  has  feveral  openings 
a ,  a ,  &c.  which  have  Aiders  that  can  be  drawn  afide  by 
means  of  handles  acceflible  from  the  outer  paflage.— At 
the  extremities  X  and  Z  of  this  trunk  are  two  perpen¬ 
dicular  trunks  which  come  up  through  the  galleries,  and 
are  continued  to  a  conliderable  height.  At  their  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  horizontal  trunk  are  two  door3  large 
enough  to  admit  a  lamp.  Each  perpendicular  trunk  has 
alfo  a  valve  by  which  it  can  be  completely  flopped. 

The  (love  is  managed  as  follows :  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  fuperifttendant  (huts  all  the  Aiders,  and  fets  a 
lamp  (burning)  in  each  of  the  trunks  X  and  Z,  and 
fhuts  the  doors.  He  then  puts  on  and  kindles  the  fire 
in  the  ftove,  and  manages  it  either  in  the  Ruffian  or 
German  method.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  preferable,  as 
being  liable  to  feweft  accidents  from  miftake  or  negled. 

The  lamps  fet  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  upright  trunks 
presently  warm  them,  and  produce  a  current  of  air  up¬ 
wards.  This  muft  be  fuppfied  by  the  horizontal  trunk. 
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which  mull  take  it  from  the  cafe  round  the  flove.  Thus  Stove. 

a  current  is  begun  in  the  diredion  we  wifh.  By  and  - v — 

by  the  air  in  the  cafe  acquires  heat  from  the  ftove,  and 
the  current  becomes  extremely  brifk.  When  the  ma¬ 
nager  perceives  this,  he  removes  the  lamps,  fhuts  the 
valves,  and  opens  the  holes  a ,  a ,  &c.  beginning  with 
the  moft  remote,  and  proceeding  flowly  towards  the 
ftove  from  each  extremity  of  the  horizontal  branched 
The  heated  air  now  iffues  by  thefe  holes,  glides  along 
the  ceiling  below  the  galleries,  and  efcapes,  by  rifing 
up  along  the  fronts  of  the  galleries,  and  will  be  fenfibly 
felt  by  thofe  fitting  there,  coming  on  their  faces  with  a 
gentle  warmth.  It  will  then  rife  (in  great  part)  flraight 
up,  while  fome  of  it  will  glide  backwards,  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  thofe  who  fit  behind. 

The  propriety  of  fhutting  the  valves  of  the  upright 
trunks  is  evident.  If  they  were  left  open,  110  air 
would  come  out  by  the  holes  a,  a ,  &c. ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  air  would  go  in  at  thefe  holes  to  fupply  the 
current,  and  the  ftove  be  rendered  ufelefs.  The  air  de¬ 
livered  by  thefe  holes  will  keep  clofe  to  the  ceiling,  and 
will  not,  as  we  imagine,  incommode  thofe  who  lit  be¬ 
low  the  galleries.  But  if  it  fhould  be  found  to  render 
thefe  parts  too  warm,  holes  may  be  pierced  through  the 
ceiling,  by  which  it  will  rife  among  the  people  above, 
and  muft  be  very  comfortable.  It  will  require  the  care¬ 
ful  attention  of  fome  intelligent  perfon  to  bring  all  this 
into  a  proper  train  at  firil,  by  finding  the  proper  aper¬ 
tures  ot  the  different  holes,  fo  as  to  render  the  heat 
equable  through  the  whole  (pace.  But  this  being  once 
aicertained  the  difficulty  is  over. 

T  he  air  trunks  muft  be  very  capacious,  blit  may  be 
contraded  towards  the  extremities  as  their  lateral  dif- 
charges  diminifh  ;  and  the  row  of  holes  which  admit 
the  air  to  the  cafe  round  the  ftove  muft  be  fully  able  to 
fupply  them. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  this  conftrudion  the 
afcenfional  force  is  but  (mail.  It  is  only  the  height  of 
a  ffiort  column  of  warm  air  from  the  ground  to  the  gal¬ 
leries.  At  firil  indeed  it  is  great,  having  the  unlimit¬ 
ed  height  of  the  perpendicular  trucks  at  X  and  Z  ; 
but  during  the  ufe  of  the  ftove  it  is  reduced  to  nine 
or  ten  feet.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  the  ilove 
be  highly  heated,  perhaps  considerably  beyond  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  practice,  but  yet  inferior  to  the  heat  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  iron  lloves.  But  fliil  we  ftrongly  recommend  the 
brick  or  pottery  ftoves,  on  account  of  the  wholefome 
fvveetnefs  of  the  air  which  they  furmih  ;  and  we  are 
certain  that  a  ftove  of  moderate  dimenfioiis,  eight  feet 
long,  for  inftance,  by  eight  feet  high,  will  be  fufficient 
for  warming  a  church  holding  1200  or  1500  people.  If 
the  ftove  could  be  placed  lower,  which  in  many  fitua- 
tions  is  very  practicable,  its  effed  would  be  proportion¬ 
ally  greater,  becaufe  all  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
Current.  When  we  are  limited  in  height,  we  muft  ex¬ 
tend  the  ftove  fo  much  the  more  in  length,  and  make 
the  air  trunks  more  capacious.  Thefe  and  many  other 
circumftances  of  local  modification  muft  be  attended  to 
by  the  eredorof  the  ftove  ;  and  without  the  judicious 
attention  of  an  intelligent  art  ill,  we  may  exped  nothing 
but  difappointment.  It  is  hardly  polfible  to  give  in*, 
ftrudions  fuited  to  every  fituation  ;  but  a  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  general  principle  which  determines  the  af¬ 
cenfional  force  will  free  the  ailift  from  any  great  rifk  of 
failure. 
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We  may  fay  the  fame  thing  of  ftoves  for  confer  vato- 
ries,  hot  houfes,  hot  walls,  &c.  and  can  hardly  add  any 
thing  of  confequence  to  what  we  have  already  faid  on 
thefe  heads  in  the  article  Pneumatics. 

We  mull  not,  however,  difmifs  the  fubjed  without 
taking  notice  of  the  very  fpecious  projects  which  have 
been  frequently  offered  for  drying  malt  by  ftoves.  Many 
of  thefe  are  to  be  feen  in  the  publications  of  the  Aca¬ 
demies  of  Stockholm,  Upfal,  Copenhagen,  and  fome 
have  been  ereded  in  this  kingdom  ;  but  they  have  not 
been  found  to  anfwer. 

We  apprehend  that  they  cannot  anfwer.  To  dry 
malt,  and  make  it  fit  for  the  ales  and  beers  for  which 
this  ifiand  is  fo  famous,  it  is  by  no  means  enough  that 
we  give  it  a  proper  and  an  equable  fupply  of  heat. — 
This  alone  would  bake  it  and  make  it  flinty,  caufmg 
the  moifture  to  penetrate  the  mealy  particles  of  the 
grain  ;  and,  by  completely  diffolving  the  foluble  parts, 
would  render  each  kernel  an  uniform  mafs,  which  would 
dry  into  a  flinty  grain,  breaking  like  a  piece  of  glafs. 

A  grain  of  malt  is  not  an  inert  pulp,  ft  is  a  seed,  in 
an  adive  ftate,  growing,  and  of  an  organized  flrudure. 
We  wifh  to  flop  it  in  this  ftate,  and  kill  it,  not  by 
heating  it,  but  by  abftrading  its  moifture.  We  thus 
leave  it  in  its  granulated  or  organized  form,  fpungy,  and 
fit  for  imbibing  water  in  the  mafh  tub,  without  running 
into  a  pafte. 

To  accomplifh  thefe  purpofes,  the  conftru&ion  of  our 
malt  kilns  feems  very  well  adapted.  The  kiln  is  the 
only  flue  of  the  furnace,  and  a  copious  current  of  air  is 
formed  through  among  the  grains,  carrying  off  with  it 
the  water  which  is  evaporating  by  the  heat.  But  this 
evaporation,  being  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  vapour 
being  immediately  diffolved  by  the  palling  air,  will  flop 
as  foon  as  the  current  of  air  flops.  This  current  has  to 
make  its  way  through  moift  grain,  laid  in  a  pretty  thick 
bed,  and  matted  together.  Some  force,  therefore,  is 
ncceffary  to  drive  it  through.  This  is  lurnifhed  by  the 
draught  of  the  kiln.  Snbftituting  a  ftoye,  immediate¬ 
ly  applied  to  the  malt,  will  not  have  this  efhd.  The 
only  way  in  which  we  think  this  can  be  done  different 
from  the  prcfent,  is  to  have  a  horizontal  flue,  as  has 
been  propofed  in  thefe  proje£ls,  fpread  out.  at  a  fmall 
diftance  below  the  grate  on  which  the  malt  is  laid,  and 
to  cover  the  whole  with  a  high  dome,  like  a  glafs  houfe 
dome.  This  being  filled  with  a  tall  column  of  hot  air, 
and  having  no  paffage  into  it  but  through  the  malt, 
would  produce  the^  currept  which  we  want.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  will  make  much  lefs  fuel  ferve  ;  but 
we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Sulphureous  and 
carbonic  acid  which  accompanies  the  air.in  our  common 
kiln  is  not  a  neceffary  or  a  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  pro- 
cefs.  It  is  well  known  that  different  coaks,  cinders,  or 
charcoals,  impart  different  qualities  to  the  malts,  and 
are  preferred  each  for  its  own  purpofe .  Were  this  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  indifference,  we  know  a  method  of  rapidly  dry¬ 
ing  malt  much  more  economical  and  expeditious  than 
by  either  kiln  or  ftove.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  prefent  fubjed,  of  which  we  now  take  leave. 

STOURBRIDGE,  or  Sturbich,  the  name  of  a 
field  near  Cambridge,  noted  for  its  famous  fair  kept  an¬ 
nually  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  which  continues 
for  a  fortnight.  The  commodities  are,  horfes,  hops, 
iron,  wool/leather,  cheefe,  &c.  This  place  is  alfo 
noted  for  an  excellent  fpecies  of  clap  capable  of  refift- 
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ing  an  intenfe  heat.  It  is  ufed  in  making  pots  for  Stow 
glafs-houfes,  fire-brick9,  &c.  and  is  fold  at  an  high  SJL- 

Pr*ce*  b  jiurket. 

STOW,  the  name  of  a  market-town  in  Gleucefter-  v~ 
(hire  in  England,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  1.  50.  N.  Lat* 

51.  54.  It  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fine  feat  of  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Buckingham  in  Buckinghamfhire.  Here  are  the 
beft  gardens  in  England,  adorned  with  bulls,  ftatues, 
obelilks,  pavilions,  and  temples.  It  is  two  miles  from 
the  town  of  Buckingham. 

STOW  (John),  the  induftrious  hiftovian,  fon  jaf 
Thomas  Stow  merchant-taylor  of  St  Michael’s,  Corn- 
hill,  in  London,  was  born  about  the  year  1525.  Of 
the  early  part  of  his  life  wc  know  veiy  little,  except  that 
he  was  bred  to  his  father’s  hufinefs,  which  in  the  year* 

1560  he  relinquifhed,  devoting  him lelf  entirely  to  the 
fludy  of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  chronicles,  annals,  char¬ 
ters,  regifters,  and  records..  Of  thefe  he  made  a  confi- 
derable  collection,  travelling  for  that  purpofe  to  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  transcribing  fuch  manu¬ 
scripts  as  he  could  not  purchafe.  But  this  profeflion  of 
an  antiquary  being  attended  with  no  prefent  emolument, 
he  was  obliged  for  fubfiftence  to  return  to  his  trade. — 

It  happened,  however,  that  his  talents  and  neceffities 
were  made  known  to  Dr  Parker  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  ;  who  being  himfelf  an  antiquary,  encouraged  and 
enabled  Mr  Stow  to  profeente  his  darling  fludy.  In 
thofe  times  of  perfection,  though  Elizabeth  was  then 
upon  the  throne,  honefl  John  Stow  did  not  efcape  dan¬ 
ger.  His  colle&ion  of  Popilh  records  was  deemed 
caufe  of  fufpicion.  His  younger  brother  "Thomas  pre¬ 
ferred  no  lefs  than  140  articles  againft  him  before  the 
ecclefiaftical  commifiion  ;  but  the  proof  being  infnffi- 
cient,  he  was  acquitted.  In  1565  he  firft  publifhed  his 
Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of  England.  About  the 
year  1584  he  began  Ills  Survey  of  London.  In  1585 
he  was  one  of  the  two  colleClors  for  a  great  mufter  of 
Limeftreet  waid  :  in  the  fame  year  he  petitioned  the 
corporation  of  London  to  bellow  on  him  the  benefit  of 
two  freemen,  to  enable  him  to  publilh  his  lurvey  ;  and 
in  1589  he  petitioned  again  for  a  penfion.  Whether  he 
fucceeded,  is  not  known.  He  was  principally  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  fecond  edition  of  Holinlhed’s  chronicLe,  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  1587.  He  alfo  corrected,  and  twice  augment¬ 
ed,  Chaucer’s  works,  publiflied  in  1561  and  in  1597. 

His  furvey  of  London  was  firll  publiflied  in  1598. 

To  thefe  laborious  works  he  would  have  added  his 
large  Chronicle,  or  Hillory  of  England  ;  but  he  lived 
only  to  publilh  an  abftrad  of  it,  under  the  title  of 
Flores  Hijloriarum.  The  folio  volume,  which  was 
printed  after  his  death,  with  the  title  of  Stow's  Chro - 
niclty  was  taken  from  his  papers  by  Edmund  Howes. 

Having  thus  fpent  his  life  and  fortune  in  thefe  laborious 
purfuits,  he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  folicit  the  charitable 
and  well  difpofed  for  relief.  For  this  purpofe,  king 
James  I.  granted  him,  in  1603,  a  brief,  which  was  re¬ 
newed  in  1604,  authorifing  him  to  colled,  in  churches 
the  benefadions  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  died  in  April 
1605,  aged  ho  ;  and  was  buried  in  his  parifh- church  of 
St  Andrew’s,  Unde-rfhaft,  where  his  widow  ereded  a 
decent  monument  to  his  memory.  John  Stow  was  a 
moll  indefatigable  antiquarian,  a  faithful  liiflorian,  and 
an  honefl  man. 

STOWMARKET,  a  towmof  Suffolk,  in  England, 
fituated  in  E.  Long.  1.  6.  N.  Lat.  52.  16.  It  is  a  large 
5  L  2  hand- 
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Stowage  handfbme  place,  foliated  between  the  branches  of  the  ri¬ 
ll  vers  Gypping  and  Orwell,  and  is  remarkable  for  having 
i  5tr*  °*  ,  the  bell  cherries  in  England. 

STOWAGE,  the  general  difpofition  of  the  feveral 
materials  contained  in  a  ihip’s  hold,  with  regard  to  their 
figure,  magnitude,  or  folidity. 

In  the  llowage  ot  different  articles,  as  ballad,  calks, 
cafes,  bales,  and  boxes,  there  are  feveral  general  rules 
to  be  obferved,  according  to  the  circumftances  or  qua¬ 
lities  of  thofe  materials.  The  cafks  which  contain  any 
liquid  are,  according  to  the  fea  phrafe,  to  be  bung-np 
and  bilge -free,  i.  e.  clofely  wedged  up  in  an  horizontal 
pofition,  and  reding  on  their  quarters:  fo  that  the  bilges 
where  they  are  thickeff  being  entirely  free  all  round, 
cannot  rub  againft  each  other  by  the  motion  of  the  vef- 
fel.  Dry  goods,  or  fuch  as  may  be  damaged  by  the 
water,  are  to  be  carefully  inclofed  in  cafks,  bales,  cafes, 
or  wrappers;  and  wedged  off  from  the  bottom  and  tides 
of  the  luip,  as  well  as  from  the  bow,  mafts,  and  pump- 
well.  Due  attention  muff  likewife  be  had  to  their  dif- 
pofition  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  to  the  trim  and 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  fh f p  ;  fo  that  the  heavieft  may 
always  be  neareft  the  keel,  and  the  lighted  gradually 
above  them. 

STRABISMUS,  fquinting.  See  Medic  in  E-/n- 
ds, v. 

STRABO,  a  celebrated  Greek  geographer,  plvilo* 
fopher,  and  hidorian,  was  born  at  Amafia,  and  was  de¬ 
fended  from  a  family  fettled  at  G noffus  in  Crete.  He 
was  the  difciple  ot  Xenarehus,  a  Peripatetic  philofo- 
pher,  and  at  length  attached  himfel^to  the  Stoics.  He 
contraTe  !  a  drift  friendfhip  with  Cornelius  Gallus,  go¬ 
vernor  of  E  ypt,  and  travelled  into  feveral  countries  to 
obferve  the  iituation  of  places,  and  the  cudoms  of  na¬ 
tions.  He  flourifhed  under  Auguftus,  and  died  under 
Tiberius  about  the  year  25,  in  a  very  advanced  age. — 
He  compofed  feveral  woiks,  all  ot  which  are  lod  ex¬ 
cept  his  Geography  in  17  books  ;  which  are  judly 
edeemtd  very  precious  remains  of  antiquity.  The  two 
hid  books  are  employed  in  fhowing,  that  the  dudy  of 
geography  is  not  only  worthy  of,  but  even  neceflary  to, 
a  philosopher ;  the  third  deferibes  Spain  ;  the  fourth, 
Gaul  and  the  Britannic  ifletv ;  the  fifth  and  fixth,  Italy 
and  the  adjacent  ides  ;  the  feventh,  which  is  imperfect 
at  the  end,  Germany,  the  countries  of  the  Getre  and 
Illyrii,  Taurica  Cherfonefus,  and  Epirus ;  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth,  Greece  with  the  neighbouring  ifles ; 
the  four  following,  Alia  within  Mount  Taurus ;  the 
fifteenth  and  fixteenth,  Afia  without  Taurus,  India, 
Perlia,  Syria,  Arabia ;  and  the  feventeenth,  Egypt, 
^Ethiopia,  Carthage,  and  other  places  of  Africa.  Stra¬ 
bo’s  work  was  publifhed  with  a  Latin  vcrfion  by  Xy- 
lander,  and  notes  by  Ifaac  Cafaubon  (or  rather  by 
Henry  Scrimzeer,  from  whom  Cafaubon  chiefly  dole 
them),  at  Paris,  1620,  in  folio.  But  the  bed  edition 
is  that  of  Amderdam  in  1707,  in  two  volumes  folio, 
by  the  learned  Theodore  Janfonius  ab  Almtlooveen, 
with  the  entire  notes  of  Xylander,  Cafaubon,  Meurfius, 
Cluver,  Holdenius,  Salmafius,  Bochart,  Ez.  Spanheim, 
Cellarius,  and  others.  To  this  edition  is  fubjoined  the 
Cbre/lomatb  a,  or  epitome  of  Strabo;  which  according  to 
Mr  Dodwell,  who  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and 
learned  differtation  about  it,  was  made  by  fome  unknown 
perfon  between  the  years  of  Chrid  676  and  996.  It 
has  been  found  of  fome  ufe,  not  only  in  helping  to  cor¬ 
ded  the  original,  but  in  fupplying  in  fome  meafure  the 
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defeat  in  the  feventh  book.  Mr  Dod well's  differta*  Straps, 
tion  is  prefixed  to  this  edition.  Strahan. 

STRADA  (Famianus),  a  very  ingenious  and  learn-  ¥  ^ 
ed  Jefuit,  was  born  at  Rome  the  latter  end  of  the  16th 
century,  and  taught  rhetoric  there,  in  a  public  man¬ 
ner,  for  fifteen  years.  He  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon 
the  art  of  oratory,  and  publifhed  fome  orations  with 
a  view  of  illudrating  by  example  what  he  had  inculca¬ 
ted  by  precept.  But  his  Prolufiones  Academic <z  and 
his  Hijloria  de  Bello  Be/gico  are  the  works  which  rai- 
fed  his  reputation,  and  have  preferved  his  memory. 

His  hidory  of  the  war  of  Flanders  was  publiihed  at 
Rome  ;  the  fird  decad  in  1 640,  the  feeond  in  1  647  ; 
the  whole  extending  from  the  death  of  Charles  V. 
which  happened  in  1 558,  to  the  year  1590.  It  is 
written  in  good  Latin,  as  all  allow;  but  its  merit  in 
other  reipe&s  has  been  varioufly  determined.  His 
Prolufiones  Academic <t  fhow  great  ingenuity,  and  a 
maderly  fkill  in  claffical  literature  ;  that  prolufion  efpe- 
cially  iu  which  he  introduces  Lucan,  Lucretius,  Clau- 
dian,  Ovid,  Statius,  and  Virgil,  each  of  them  verify¬ 
ing  according  to  his  own  drain.  They  have  been  of¬ 
ten  printed.  We  know  not  the  year  of  Strada’s  birth 
or  of  his  death. 

S  TRAHAN  (William),  an  eminent  printer,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1711;.  His  father, 
who  had  a  fmall  appointment  in  the  cudoms,  gave  his 
fon  the  education  which  every  one  of  decent  rank  then 
received  in  a  country  where  the  avenues  to  learning 
were  eafy,  and  open  to  men  of  the  mod  moderate  cir- 
cumdances.  After  having  palled  through  the  tuition 
of  a  grammar  fchool,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
printer  ;  and  when  a  very  young  man,  removed  to  a 
wider  fphere  in  that  line  o  buiinefs,  and  went  to  follow 
his  trade  in  London.  Sober,  diligent,  and  attentive, 
while  his  emoluments  were  for  fome  time  very  fcanty, 
he  contrived  to  live  rather  within  than  beyond  his  in¬ 
come  ;  and  though  he  married  early,  and  without  fuch 
a  provifion  as  prudence  might  have  looked  for  in  the 
edablifhment  of  a  family,  he  continued  to  thrive,  and  to 
better  his  circumftances.  This  he  would  often  mention 
as  an  encouragement  to  early  matrimony  ;  and  ufed  to 
fay,  that  he  never  had  a  child  born  that  Providence  did 
not  fend  fome  increafe  of  income  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creafe  of  his  houfehold.  With  fufficient  vigour  of  mind, 
he  had  that  happy  flow  of  animal  fpirits  that  is  not 
cafily  difeouraged  by  unpromiiing  appearances. 

His  abilities  in  his  profelfion,  accompanied  with, 
perfeft  integrity  and  unabating  diligence,  enabled 
him,  after  the  fird  difficulties  were  overcome,  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  rapid  fuccefs.  And  he  was  one  of  the  mod 
flourifhing  men  of  the  trade,  when,  111  the  year  1770, 
he  purchafed  a  fhare  of  the  patent  for  king’s  printer 
of  Mr  Eyre,  with  whom  he  maintained  the  mod  cordial 
intimacy  during  the  red  of  his  life.  Betide  the  emolu¬ 
ments  arifing  from  this  appointment,  as  well  as  from  a 
very  extenfive  private  bufinefs,  he  now  drew  largely 
from  a  field  which  required  fome  degree  of  fpeculative 
fagacity  to  cultivate  on  account  of  the  great  literary  pro¬ 
perty  which  he  acquired  by  purchafing  the  copy-rights 
ot  the  mod  celebrated  authors  of  the  time.  In  this  his 
liberality  kept  equal  pace  with  hi*3  prudence,  and  in  fome 
cafes  went  perhaps  rather  beyond  it.  Never  had  fuch  re¬ 
wards  been  given  to  the  labours  of  literary  men  as  now 
were  received  from  him  and  his  affociates  in  thofe  pur«* 
chafes  of  copy-rights  from  authors* 
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Having  now  attained  the  fird  great  objeX  of  bufi- 
nefs,  wealth,  Mr  Strahan  looked  with  a  very  allowable 
ambition  on  the  Rations  of  political  rank  and  eminence. 
Politics  had  long  occupied  his  active  mind,  which  he 
had  for  many  years  purfued  as  his  favourite  amufement, 
by  correfponding  on  that  fubjeX  with  fome  of  the  firft 
charaXers  of  the  age.  Mr  Strahan’s  queries  to  Dr 
Franklin  in  the  year  it  69,  refpeXing  the  difcontents 
of  the  Americans,  publifhed  in  the  London  Chronicle 
of  28th  July  1778,  fhow  the  juft  conception  he  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  important  confequences  of  that  difpute, 
and  his  anxiety  as  a  good  fubjeX  to  inveftigate,  at  that 
early  period,  the  pioper  means  by  which  their  grie¬ 
vances  might  be  removed,  and  a  permanent  harmony 
reftored  between  the  two  countries.  In  the  year  1775 
he  was  eleXed  a  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Malmfbury  in  Wiltfhire,  with  a  very  illuftrious  col¬ 
league,  the  Hon.  C.  J  Fox  ;  and  in  the  fucceeding 
parliament,  for  Wootton  Baffet,  in  the  fame  county. 

In  this  Ration,  applying  himfelf  with  that  induftry 
which  was  natural  to  him,  he  was  a  ufeful  member, 
and  attended  the  houfe  with  a  fcrupulous  punXuality. 
His  talents  for  buftnefs  acquired  the  confideration  to 
which  they  were  intitled,  and  were  not  unnoticed  by 
the  minifter. 

In  his  political  connexions  he  was  conftant  to  the 
friends  to  whom  he  had  firft  been  attached.  He  was 
fteady  fupporter  of  that  party  who  were  turned  out 
of  adminiftration  in  fpring^Sq,  and  loft  his  feat  in 
the  houfe  cf  commons  by  the  diffolution  of  parliament 
with  which  that  change  was  followed :  a  fituation 
which  lie  did  not  fhow  any  defire  to  refume  on  the 
return  of  the  new  parliament ;  arifing  from  a  feeling 
of  fome  decline  in  his  health,  which  had  rather  differed 
from  the  long  fittings  and  late  hours  with  which  the 
political  warfare  in  the  preceding  had  been  attended. 
Without  any  fixed  difeafe,  his  ftrength  vifibly  declined  ; 
and  though  his  fpirits  furvived  his  ftrength,  yet  the 
vigour  and  aXivity  of  his  mind  were  alfo  confiderably 
impared.  Both  continued  gradually  to  decline  till  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  9th  of  July  1785  in  the 
71ft  year  of  his  age. 

Endued  with  much  natural  fagacity,  and  an  attentive 
obfervation  of  life,  he  owed  his  rife  to  that  ftation  of 
opulence  and  refpeft  which  he  attained,  rather  to  his 
own  talents  and  exertion,  than  to  any  accidental  occur¬ 
rence  of  favourable  or  fortunate  circumftances.  His 
mind  was  not  uninformed  by  letters  ;  and  from  a  habit 
of  attention  to  ftyle,  he  acquired  a  conlidetable  portion 
of  critical  acutenefs  in  the  difeernment  ot  its  beauties 
and  defeas.  In  one  branch  of  writ  in:;  he  particularly 
excelled — the  tpiftolary  ;  in  which  he  not  only  fliowed 
the  precifion  and  clearnefs  of  buAnefs,  but  poflefled  a 
neatnefs  as  well  as  a  fluency  of  expreffion  which  few  let¬ 
ter-writers  have  been  known  to  furpafs.  Letter- writing 
was  one  of  his-  favourite  amufements  and  among  his 
correfpondents  were  men  of  fuch  eminence  and  talents 
as  well  repaid  his  endeavours  to  entertain  them.  Among 
thefe,  as  before-mentioned,  was  the  juftlv  celebiated 
Dr  Franklin,  originally  a  printer  like  Mr  Strahan, 
whofe  friendfhip  and  correfpondcnce,  notwithftandmg 
the  difference  of  their  fentiments  in  political  matters, 
he  continued  to  enjoy  till  his  death.  One  of  the  lateil 
letters  which  he  received  from  his  illuftrious  and  vene- 
jable  friend,  contained  a  humorous  allegory  of  the  ftate 
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of  politics  in  Britain,  drawn  from  the  profeflxon  of  print-  Strahacr 
ing  ;  of  which,  though  the  DoXor  had  quitted  the  ex-  Str^n 
ercife,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  terms.  »  — 

The  judicious  difpofition  which  Mr  Strahan  made  of 
his  property,  affords  an  evident  proof  of  his  good  fenfe 
and  propriety.  After  providing  munificently  for  his 
widow  and  childern,  his  principal  ftudy  feems  to  have 
been  to  mitigate  the  afHiXion  of  thofe  (and  many  there 
were)  who  would  more  immediately  have  felt  his  lofs, 
by  bequeathing  them  liberal  annuities  for  their  lives ; 
and  (recolleXing  that  all  of  a  profeffion  are  not  equally 
provident)  he  left  1000 1.  to  the  Company  of  Stationers, 
the  intereft  to  be  divided  among  infirm  old  printers. 

As  the  virtuous  connexions  of  the  life  and  the  heart 
are  always  pleafing  to  trace — of  Mr  Strahan  it  may 
briefly  be  faid,  that  his  capacity,  diligence,  and  probity, 
raifed  him  to  the  head  of  his  profeffion.  The  good 
humour  and  obliging  difpofition  which  he  owed  to  na¬ 
ture,  he  cultivated  with  care,  and  confirmed  by  habit. 

His  fympathetic  heart  beat  time  to  the  joy  and  forrow 
cf  his  friends.  His  advice  was  always  ready  to  diredt 
youth,  and  his  purfe  open  to  relieve  indigence.  Living 
in  times  not  the  pureft  in  the  Englifh  annals,  lie  efcaped 
unfullied  through  the  artifices  of  trade  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  politics.  In  him  a  ftrong  natural  fagacity,  * 
improved  by  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  world, 
ferved  only  to  render  reipeXable  his  unaffeXed  fimplici- 
ty  of  manners,  and  to  make  his  Chriftian  philanthropy 
more  difeerning  and  ufeful.  The  uninterrupted  health 
and  happir.efs  which  accompanied  him  fer  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  capital,  proves  honefty  to  be  the  beft  policy, 
temperance  the  greateft  luxury,  and  the  effential  duties 
of  life  its  moil  agreeable  amufement.  In  his  elevated 
fortune,  none  of  his  former  acquaintance  ever  accufed 
him  of  negleX.  He  attained  profperity  without  envy, 
enjoyed  wealth  without  pride,  and  difpenfed  bounty 
without  o dentation. 

STRAIKS,  in  the  military  art,  are  ftrong  plates  of 
iron,  fix  in  number,  fixed  with  large  nails  called Jlraik - 
nails,  on  the  circumference  of  a  cannon-wheel,  over  the 
joints  of  the  fellows ;  both  to  ftrengthen  the  wheel, 
and  to  fave  the  fellows  from  wearing  on  hard  ways  or 
ilreets. 

STRAIN,  a  pain  occasioned  by  the  violent  extenfiou 
of  fome  membranous  or  tendinous  part. 

Strain,  Strefs ,  in  mechanics,  are  terms  indfferiminate- 
ly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  force  which  is  excited  in  any  part 
of  a  machine  or  llruXure  of  any  kind  tending  to  break 
it  in  that  part.  Thus  every  part  of  a  rope^  is  equally 
drained  by  the  weight  which  it  ftifpends.  Every  part 
of  a  pillar  is  equally  drained  by  the  load  which  it  fup- 
ports.'  A  mill  axle  is  equally  twifted  and  drained  in 
every  part  which  lies  between  the  part  of  the  wheel  ac¬ 
tuated  by  the  moving  power  and  the  part  wdiich  is  re- 


fifted  by  the  work  to  be  performed.  Every  part  of  a  ? 
lever  or  joid  is  differently  drained  by  a  force  aXing  on 
a  diftant  part. 

It  is  evident  that  we  cannot  make  the  druXure  lit 
for  its  pnrpoie,  unlefs  the  ftrength  in  every  part  be  at 
leall  equal  to  the  ftrefs  laid  011,  or  the  drain  excited  in 
that  part.  It  is  no  lefs  plain,  that  if  wre  are  ignorant 
of  the  principles  which  determine  this  drain,  both  in  in- 
tenfity  and  dirtXion,  in  relation  to  the  magnitude  and 
the  fituation  of  its  remote  caufe,  the  only  fecurity  wc  • 
have  for  fuccefs  is  to  give  to  every  part  of  the  affem- 
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blage  fucli  folidity  that  wc  can  leave  no  doubt  of  its  fuf- 
ficiency.  But  daily  experience  ffiows  us  that  this  vague 
i  fecurity  is  in  many  cafes  uncertain,  if  we  are  thus  igno¬ 
rant.  In  all  cafes  it  is  flovenly,  unlike  an  artift,  attend¬ 
ed  with  ufelefs  expence,  and  in  machines  is  attended 
with  a  lofs  of  power  which  is  wafted  in  changing  the 
motions  of  a  needlefs  load  of  matter. 

It  mufl  therefore  greatly  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
all  profeftions  occupied  in  the  eredtion  or  employment 
of  fuch  ftru&ures  to  have  a  diftinft  notion  of  the  ftrains 
to  which  their  parts  are  expofed.  Frequently,  nay  ge¬ 
nerally,  thefe  ftrains  are  not  immediate,  but  arife  from 
the  a&ion  of  forces  on  diftant  parts,  by  which  the  af- 
femblage  is  flrained,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  rupture 
in  every  part.  This  ftrain  is  induced,  on  every  part,  and 
is  there  modified  by  fixed  mechanical  laws*  Thefe  it  is 
our  bufmefs  to  learn  ;  but  our  chief  obje&  in  this  invef- 
tigation  is  to  determine  the  ftrength  of  materials  which 
it  is  neceffary  to  oppofe  in  every  part  to  this  ftrain;  and 
how  to  oppofe  this  ftrength  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
fhall  be  exerted  to  the  belt  advantage.  The  notions  of 
ftrain  and  ftrength  therefore  hardly  admit  of  feparation; 
for  it  is  even  by  means  of  the  ftrength  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  parts  that  the  ftrain  is  propagated  to,  or  excited 
in,  the  part  under  confideration.  It  is  proper  therefore 
to  confider  the  whole  together  under  the  article  S  trength 
of  Materials  in  mechanics. 

STRAINING,  is  the  clarification  of  a  liquor,  by 
pafting  it  through  a  fieve  or  filter.  The  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  French,  ejlreindre ;  which  is  formed 
from  ex,  “  out  of,”  and  Jlringere,  “to  prefs.” 

STRAIT,  a  narrow  channel  or  arm  of  the  fea,  fhut 
up  between  lands  on  either  fide,  and  affording  a  paflage 
out  of  one  great  fea  into  another. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  ftraits.  1.  Such  as  join 
one  ocean  to  another.  Of  this  kind  are  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan  and  Le  Maire.  2.  Thofe  which  join  the 
ocean  to  a  gulf :  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  and  Babelman- 
del  are  of  this  kind,  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea 
being  only  large  gulfs.  3.  Thofe  which  join  one  gulf 
to  another  ;  as  the  ftraits  of  Caffa,  which  join  the  Pa- 
lus  Masotis  to  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  The  paffage 
of  ftraits  is  commonly  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  and  oppofite  motion  of  currents.  The  molt 
celebrated  ftrait  in  the  world  is  that  of  Gibraltar, 
which  is  about  from  24  to  36  miles  long,  and  from 
15  to  24  broad,  joining  the  Mediterranean  fea  with 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  ftraits  of  Magellan,  difeo- 
vered  in  1520  by  F.  Magellan,  were  ufed  fome  time 
as  a  paffage  out  of  the  North  into  the  South  Sea ; 
but  fince  the  year  161 6,  that  the  ftrait  of  Le  Maire 
has  been  difeovered,  the  former  has  been  difufed  ;  both 
becaufe  of  its  length,  which  is  full  three  hundred  miles, 
and  becaufe  the  navigation  thereof  is  very  dangerous, 
from  the  waves  of  the  North  and  South  Seas  meeting 
in  it  and  clafliing.  The  ftrait  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic  is  called  the  Sound .  That  between  England 
and  France,  Le  fas  de  Calais ,  or  the  Channel .  There 
are  alfo  the  ftraits  of  Weigats,  of  Jeffo,  of  Anian,  of 
Davis,  and  Hudfon,  &c. 

STRAKES,  or  Streaks,  in  a  fhip,  the  uniform 


ranges  of  planks  on  the  bottom  and  Tides  of  a  fhip,  or 
the  continuation  of  planks  joined  to  the  ends  of  each 
other,  and  reaching  from  the  ftem  to  the  ftern-poft:  and 
fafhion- pieces  ;  the  loweft  of  thefe,  which  is  called  the 
gar  board-freak ,  is  let  into  the  keel  below,  and  into  the 
ftem  and  ftern-poft.  They  fay  alfo  a  fhip  heels  a  Jlrake , 
that  is,  hangs  or  inclines  to  one  fide  the  quantity  of  a 
whole  plank’s  breadth. 

Strakes,  or Jireks,  in  mining,  are  frames  of  boards 
fixed  on  or  in  the  ground,  where  they  wafh  and  drefs 
the  fmall  ore  in  a  little  ftream  of  water,  hence  called 
Jlroked  ore . 

STRALSUND,  a  ftrong  and  rich  fea-port  town  of 
Germany,  in  Hither  Pomerania,  and  was  formerly  an 
important  trading. place.  In  1678  it  was  forced  to  fur- 
render  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  after  1800  houfes 
had  been  burnt  to  afhes  in  one  night’s  time.  After  this 
the  Swedes  defended  it  to  the  laft  extremity ;  and 
Charles  XII.  in  1714,  came  hither  after  its  return  out 
of  Turkey.  But  the  crown  of  Sweden  not  being  able 
to  hold  out  again  ft  five  great  powers,  it  was  forced  to 
fubmit  in  1715.  In  1720  it  was  rendered  back  to  Swe¬ 
den,  but  in  a  very  poor  condition.  It  is  almoft  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fea  and  the  lake  Francen,  and  has  a  har¬ 
bour  feparated  from  the  ifle  of  Rugen  by  a  narrow 
ftrait.  It  is  1 5  miles  north-weft  of  Grippfwald,  and 
40  north-eaft  of  Guflrow.  E.  Long.  13.  28.  N.  Lat. 
54*  17- 

STRAMONIUM,  in  botany  ;  a  fpecies  of  Datu¬ 
ra. 

STRAND  (Saxon),  any  fhore  or  bank  of  a  fea  or 
great  river.  Hence  the  ftreet  in  the  weft  fubuibs  of 
London,  which  lay  next  the  (bore  or  bank  of  the 
Thames,  was  called  the  Strand .  An  immunity  from 
cuftom,  and  all  impofitions  upon  goods  or  veffels  by  land 
or  water,  was  ufually  expreffedb yjlrand  or  jlream. 

S  TRANDED  (from  the  Saxon Jlrand),  is  when  a 
fhip  is  by  tempeft,  or  by  ill  fteerage,  run  on  ground, 
and  fo  periffies.  Where  a  veffel  is  ftranded,  juitices  of 
the  peace,  &c.  fhall  command  conftables  near  tjie  fea- 
coafts  to  call  affiftance  for  the  prelervation  of  the  fhip; 
and  officers  of  men  of  war  are  to  be  aiding  and  affifting 
thereto. 

STRANGE  (Sir  Robert),  who  carried  ,,tlie  art  of 
engraving  to  fo  great  perfe&ion  in  this  country,  was  a 
man  of  fuch  general  merit,  that  a  life  of  him,  not  mere¬ 
ly  eftimating  his  character  as  an  artift,  but  alfo  pour- 
tray  ing  his  private  virtues  and  domellic  habits,  would 
be  both  ufeiul  and  entertaining.  Such  a  life,  we  have 
reafon  to  believe,  will  be  prefented  to  the  public.  Mo- 
deft  as  he  was  ingenious,  he  ufed  indeed  to  fay  that  the 
works  of  an  artift  fhould  ferve  for  a  life  and  monument 
to  him.  His  works  no  doubt  will  perpetuate  his  name 
whilfl  any  tafte  for  the  fine  arts  remains.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  cannot  but  here  give  a  fhort  fketch  of  his 
hiftory,  the  accuracy  of  which  may  be  depended  on. 

Sir  Robert  Strange  was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Pomona 
in  Orkney,  July  the  14th  1721;  and  died  at  London 
July  the  3th  1792.  He  was  lineally  descended  from 
David  Strange  or  Strang,  a  younger  fon  of  the  family 
of  the  Stranges  or  Strangs  (a)  of  Balcafky,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty 


Strakes 


(a)  The  name  of  Strange  or  Strang  is  indifcriminately  ufed  in  the  old  charters  and  deeds  of  the  Balcafky  fa¬ 
mily,  now  iu  the  poffeffion  of  Sir  Robert  Anftruther  of  Balcafky,  baronet. 
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Strange,  ty  of  Fife,  who  fettled  in  Orkney  at  the  time  of  the 
Y— '  .Reformation.  But  as  there  were  no  males  remaining 

of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Stranges  of  Balcalky,  Sir 
Robert  became  the  male  reprefentative  of  it,  and  was 
found  by  a  legal  invefligation  to  have  a  right  to  the  ar¬ 
morial  bearings  and  every  other  mark  of  honour  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  ancient  family. 

"He  received  his  claffical  education  at  Kirkwall  in 
Orkney  under  the  care  of  a  learned,  worthy,  and  much 
refpefted  gentleman,  Mr  Murdoch  Mackenzie,  flill  alive 
( 1 795 )»  w^°  ^as  renc^ered  infinite  fervice  to  his  coun¬ 
try  by  the  accurate  furveys  and  charts  lie  has  given  of 
the  i (lands  of  Orkney  and  of  the  Britiih  and  Irifh 
coafts. 

Originally  intended  for  the  law,  Mr  Strange  foon  be¬ 
came  tired  of  that  profeflion,  and  perceived  that  his  ge¬ 
nius  decifively  led  him  to  the  arts  of  drawing  and  en¬ 
graving.  For  this  purpofe  he  was  introduced  to  the 
late  Mr  Richard  Cooper  at  Edinburgh,  the  only  perfon 
there  who  had  then  any  talle  in  that  line  of  the  fine 
arts.  He  was  bound  with  him  as  an  apprentice  for  fix 
years  ;  during  which  time  he  made  fuch  progrefs  in  his 
new  profeflion,  that  his  friends  entertained  the  higheft 
expe&ation  of  his  fuccefs;  nor  were  they  difappointed. 

In  the  year  1747  he  married  Ifabella,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Lumifden,  fon  of  Biftiop  Lumifden;  and 
foon  after  his  marriage  he  went  to  France,  where  with 
the  moft  ardent  application  he  profecuted  his  ftudies, 
chiefly  at  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Le  Bas,  who  engraved  many  excellent  prints  from 
the  Dutch  painters.  v  It  was  from  Le  Bas  he  had  the 
firft  hint  of  the  ufc  of  the  inftrument  commonly  called 
the  dry  needle  ;  but  wdiich  he  afterwards  greatly  impro¬ 
ved  by  his  own  genius,  and  which  has  added  fuch  fu- 
perior  beauties  to  his  engravings. 

In  the  year  1751  Mr  Strange  removed  with  his  fa¬ 
mily  from  Edinburgh  and  fettled  at  London,  where  he 
engraved  feveral  fine  liiftorical  prints,  which  juflly  ac¬ 
quired  to  him  great  reputation.  At  this  period  hifto- 
rical  engraving  had  made  little  progrefs  in  Britain,  and 
he  may  be  properly  confulered  as  its  father. 

The  admiration  he  alw  ays  had  for  the  works  of  the 
great  Italian  painters  made  him  long  defire  to  vilit  Ita¬ 
ly,  the  feat  or  the  fine  arts  ;  and  the  farther  he  advan¬ 
ced  in  li^c,  he  became  the  more  perfuaded  that  a  jour¬ 
ney  to  that  country  was  effential  to  an  artift  who  had 
the  laudable  ambition  to  excel  in  his  profeflion.  He 
therefore  undertook  this  journey  in  the. year  1760.  I11 
Italy  he  made  many  admirable  drawings,  feveral  of 
which  he  afterwards  engraved.  Thefe  drawings  are 
now  in  the  poflefiion  of  Lord  Dundas. 

Every' where  in  Italy  Angular  marks  of  attention  were 
beftowed  on  Mr  Strange^;  not  only  by  great  perfo- 
nages,  but  by  the  principal  academies  of  the  fine  arts  111 
that  country.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  acade¬ 
mies  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna,  and  profeflor  in 

the  royal  academy  at  Parma. 

To  (how  the  ellimation  in  which  his  talents  were  held 
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at  Rome,  we  cannot  but  record  the  following  anecdote. 
The  ceiling  of  tbe  room  of  the  Vatican  library,  in. 
which  ti\e  colle&ion  of  engravings  are  kept,  is  elegant¬ 
ly  painted  by  Signor  Rotfanelli.  It  reprefents  the  prO- 
grefs  of  ehgraving  ;  and  the  portraits  of  the  moft  emi¬ 
nent  artifts  in  that  line  are  there  introduced,  among 
which  is  that  of  our  artift.  Under  his  arm  he  holds  a 
portfolio,  on  which  his  name  is  inferibed.  He  is  the 
only  Britifh  artift  on  whom  this  honour  has  been  con¬ 
ferred. 

I11  France,  where  he  refided  many"  years  at  different 
periods,  his  talents  likewife  received  every  mark  of  at¬ 
tention  that  could  be  beftowed  on  a  foreigner.  He' 
was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  academy  of  painting 
at  Paris. 

His  majefty  King  George  III.  ever  attentive  to  the' 
progrefs  of  the  fine  arts  in  Britain,  and  fenfible  of  the 
advantages  of  which  engraving  particularly  has  been  to 
this  country,  even  in  a  commercial  light  and  defirous 
to  give  a  mark  of  his  royal  approbation  of  the  merit  of 
Mr  Strange,  whom  he  confidered  as  at  the  head  of  his 
profeflion  and  the  great  improver  of  it — wras  gracioufly" 
pleafed  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  him  the 
5th  of  January  1787. 

Such  was  Sir  Robert  Strange  as  sn  artift  ;  nor  was- 
he  Iefs  diftinguifhed  by  his  truly  amiable  moral  quali¬ 
ties,  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the  happinefs 
to  know  him. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  he  left  fifty  capital  plates, 
ftill  in  good  condition,  which  are  carefully  preserved  in 
his  family.  They  are  engraved  from  pi&ures  by  the 
moft  celebrated  painters  of  the  Roman,  Florentine, 
Lombard,  Venetian,  and  other  fchools.  They  are  hi- 
ftorical,  both  facred  and  profane,  poetical,  allegorical. 

From  hi9  earlieft  eftablifhment  in  life.  Sir  Robert 
carefully  preferved  about  eighty  copies  of  the  fineft  and 
moft  choice  imprefilona  ol  each  plate  he  engraved  ; 
which,  from  length  of  time,  have  acquired  a  beauty; 
mellownefs,  and  brilliancy,  eafier  feen  than  described. 
He  did  this  with  a  view  of  prefenting  them  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  a  period  when  age  (hould  difable  him  from  add¬ 
ing  to  their  number.  Thefe  he  collected  into  as  many 
volumes,  and  arranged  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  engraved.  To  each  volume  he  prefixed  two  por¬ 
traits  of  himfelf,  on  the  fame  plate,  the  one  an  etching, 
the  other  a  finilhed  proof,  from  a  drawing  by  John 
Baptifte  Greufe.  This  is  the  laft  plate  he  engraved;  and 
which  is  a  proof  that  neither  his  eyes  nor  hand  were 
impaired  by  age.  It  likew  ife  (hows  the  ufe  he  made 
both  of  aquafortis  and  the  graver.  Each  volume,  be- 
fides  a  dedication  to  the  king,  contains  an  introdu£ion 
on  the  progrefs  of  engraving,  and  critical  remarks  on 
the  pi&ures  from  which  his  engravings  are  taken. 
Thefe  volumes  were  ready  to  be  given  to  the  public, 
when  Sir  Robert’s  death  and  confequent  circumftances 
delayed  this  magnificent  publication ;  a  publication 
which  does  la  much  honour  to  the  artift,  and  to  the 
country  which  gave  him  birth  (b) 

STRANGER,. 
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St  range! 


/„)  Solicitous  to  make  all  our  biographical  articles  the  vehicles  of  truth,  and  particularly  deftrous  to  do  juftice 
to  the  memory  of  our  illuftrious  countryman  Sir  Robert  Strange,  we  applied  for  information  refpefting  hitn  to 
the  per  fon  whom  we  confidered  as  the  moft  capable  of  furnifhing  it,  and  to  whom  we  imagineithat  our  applica¬ 
tion  would  be  in  a  high  degree  grateful.  With  feme  difficulty  we  obtained,  as  a  favour  to  ourfelves,  the  (ketch 
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STRANGER,  in  law,  denotes  a  perfon  who  is  not 
privy  or  party  to  an  a  £1.  Thus  a  flranger  to  a  judge¬ 
ment  is  he  to  whom  a  judgment  does  not  belong  ;  in 
which  fenfe  the  word  hands  dire&ly  oppofcd  to  party 
or  pi  ivy. 

STRANGLES,  in  Farriery.  See  that  article, 
§  xiv. 

STRANGURY,  a  fupprcffion  of  urine!*  See  Me¬ 
dici  n  e,  n°  119 

STRAP,  among  furgeons,  a  fort  of  band  nfed  to 
ft  retch  out  limbs  in  the  letting  of  broken  or  disjointed 
bones.  ' 

Strap,  in  a  (hip,  the  rope  which  is  fpliced  about  any 
block,  and  made  with  an  eye  to  fallen  it  anywhere  on 
oecafton. 

Straps,  in  the  manege.  The  flraps  of  a  faddle  are 
fmall  leather  ftraps,  nailed  to  the  bows  of  the  laddie, 
with  which  we  make  the  giiths  fall  to  the  faddle. 

STRAPADO,  or  Strappado,  a  kind  of  military 
punifhment,  wherein  the  criminals  hands  being  tied  be¬ 
hind  him,  he  is  hoiked  up  with  a  rope  to  the  top  of  a 
long  piece  of  wood,  and  let  fall  again  almofl  to  the 
ground  ;  fo  that,  by  the  weight  of  his  body  in  the 
fhock,  his  arms  are.  diflocated.  Sometimes  he  is  to  un¬ 
dergo  three  flrapadoes  or  more. 

STRASBURG,  an  ancient,  large,  handfome,  popu¬ 
lous,  and  flrong  city  France' in  Alface.  It  contains 
:about  200  ftreets,  part  of  which  are  very  narrow,  and 
moft  of  the  houfes  are  built  after  the  ancient  talle. 
However,  there  are  a  great  number  of  handfome  build¬ 
ings,  fuch  as  the  hotel  of  the  marfhal  of  France,  who  is 
-commander  of  the  city  ;  the  hotel  of  the  cardinal  of 
Rouen,  the  bifhops  palace,  the  Jeluits  college,  the  royal 
•hofpital,  the  hotel  of  Heffe-Darmfladt,  the  arfenal,  the 
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town-aoufe,  and  the  cathedral.  It  has  a  wooden  bridge  Sf afbufg, 
over  the  Rhine,  which  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  fined  t  rau- 
in  Europe  ;  as  is  likewile  the  cathedral  church,  whole  ' 
towei  is  the  handfomeft  in  Germany,  and  the  clock  is 
greatly  admired  by  all  travellers.  Some  look  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  the  fleeple  is 
allowed  to  be  the  higheft  in  Europe.  The  clock  not 
only  fhows  the  hours  of  the  day,  but  the  motion  of  the 
fun,  moon,  and  flars.  Among  other  things  there  is  an 
angel,  which  turns  an  hour-glafs  every  hour  ;  and  the 
twelve  apoflles  proclaim  noon,  by  each  of  them  linking 
a  blow  with  a  hammer  on  a  bell.  i  here  is  likewife  a 
cock,  which  is  a  piece  of  clock-work,  that  crows  every 
hour.  There  are  700  fteps  up  to  the  tower  or  fleeple, 
it  being  500  feet  high.  It  was  a  free  and  imperial  city; 
but  the  king  of  France  became  mailer  of  it  in  1681, 
and  greatly  augmented  the  fortifications,  though  before 
it  had  as  many  cannon  as  there  are.  days  in  the  year. 

The  inhabitants  were  formerly  Proteflants,  and  carried 
on  a  great  trade  ;  but  mod  of  them  have  been  obliged 
to  embrace  the  Romifh  fuperflition,  though  there  is  dill 
a  fort  of  toleration.  Such  was  Strafburg  before  the 
French  revolution  ;  what  it  is  now  we  have  not  ieiftire 
to  inquire.  It  is  feated  con  the  river  Ill,  55  miles 
north  of  Bafil,  112  fouth-weft  of  Mentz,  and  235  eait 
of  Paris.  E.  Long.  7.  fi.  N.  Lat.  48.  35. 

STRATA,  in  natural  hillory,  the  fcveral  beds  or 
layers  of  different  matters  whereof  the  eaith  is  eooipo- 
fed.  See  Quarry. 

The  flrata  whereof  the  earth  is  compofed  are  fo  very 
different  in  different  countries,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
fay  any  thing  concerning  them  that  may  vbc  generally 
applicable  :  and  indeed  the  depths  to  which  we  can  pe¬ 
netrate  are  lo  fmall,  that  only  a  very  few  can  be  known 


to 


nnf  his  life,  which  we  have  laid  before  our  readers,  upon  the  exprefs  condition  that  we  fhonld  not  alter  a  Jingle  word 
of  it ;  as  the  compofition,  we  were  told,  would  do  honour  to  our  work.  We  have  obferved  the  condition,  and 
therefore  cannot  claim  this  honour  to  any  of  the  ufual  writers  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  If  Sir  Robert's 
more  intimate  friends  Ihall  be  pleafed  with  the  article,  their  gratitude  will  be  due  not  to  us,  but  to  fome  of  liia 
reared  relations  ;  and  what  may  appear  its  defeats  to  others  (for  the  tailes  of  mankind  are  very  different),  we 
truft  will  be  fupplied  by  the  following  authentic  catalogue  of  his  works  :  Plate  1.  Two  Heads  of  the  author — one 
an  etching,  the  other  a  finifhed  proof,  fiom  a  drawing  by  John  Baptifle  Greufe  ;  2.  The  Return  from  Market,  by 
Wouvermans  ;  3.  Cupid,  by  Vanloo  ;  4.  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Guido  ;  5.  Cleopatra,  by  the  fame  ;  6.  The  Ma¬ 
donna,  by  the  fame  ;  7.  The  Angel  Gabriel,  by  the  fame ;  8.  The  Virgin,  holding  in  her  hand  a  book,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  angels,  by  Carlo  Maratt  ;  9.  The  Virgin  with  the  Child  afleep,  by  the  fame  ;  10.  Liberality  and  Mo- 
defly,  by  Guido  ;  1  i.  Apollo  rewarding  Merit  and  pnnifhing  Arrogance,  by  Andrea  Sacchi  ;  12.  The  Finding 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  ;  13.  CaTar  repudiating  Pompeia,  by  the  fame;  14.  Three  Chil¬ 
dren  of  King  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke  ;  15.  Belifarius,  by  Salvator  Rofa  ;  16.  St  Agnes,  by  Domiiiichino ;  1  7. 
The  Judgment  of  Hercules,  by  Nicolas  Pouflin  ;  18.  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces,  by  Guido  ;  19  and  20.  juf- 
tice  and  Mecknefs,  by  Raphael;  21.  The  Offspring  of  Love,  by  Guido;  22.  Cupid  fleeping,  by  the  fame; 
23.  Abraham  giving  up  the  Handmaid  Hagar,  by  Gnercino  ;  24.  Efther  a  Suppliant  before  Ahafuerus,  by  the 
fame  ;  25.  Jofeph  and  Potiphar's  Wife,  by  Guido  ;  26.  Venus  Blinding  Cupid,  by  Titian  ;  27.  Venus,  by’  the 
fame  ;  28.  Danae,  by  the  fame  ;  29.  Portrait  of  King  Charles  I.  by  Vandyke;  30.  The  Madonna,  by  Correg¬ 
gio  ;  31.  St  Csecilia,  by  Raphael  ;  32.  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Guido  ;  33.  Our  Saviour  appearing  to  his  Mother 
after  his  Refurretliofi,  by  Guercino ;  34.  A  Mother  and  Child,  byr  Parmegiano ;  35.  Cupid  Meditating,  by 
Schidoni ;  36.  Laomedon  King  of  Troy  detedled  by  Neptune  and  Apollo,  by  Salvator  Rofa  ;  37.  The  Death 
of  Dido,  by  Guercino  ;  38.  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Titian  ;  30.  Fortune,  by  Guido  ;  40.  Cleopatra,  by  the 
fame  ;  41.  Two  Children  'at  School,  by  Schidoni  ;  42.  Mary  Magdalen,  by  Correggio;  43.  Portrait  of  King 
Charles  I.  attended  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  by  Vandyke  ;  44.  Queen  Henrietta,  attended  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  holding  in  her  Arms  the  Duke  of  York,  by  the  fame  ;  45.  Apotheofis  of  the  Royal  Children,  by 
Well ;  46.  i  lie  Annunciation,  by  Guido  ;  47.  Portrait  of  Raphael  Sancio  D’Urbino,  by  himfeif ;  48.  Sappho, 
by  Carlo  Dolci ;  49.  Our  Saviour  afleep,  by  Vandyke ;  50.  St  John  in  the  Defert,  by  Murillo, 
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to  us  at  any  rate ;  thofe  that  lie  near  the  centre,  or  even 
'  a  great  way  from  it,  being  For  ever  hid.  One  reafon 
why  we  cannot  penetrate  to  any  great  depth  is,  that  as 
we  go  down  the  air  becomes  foul,  loaded  with  perni¬ 
cious  vapours,  inflammable  air,  fixed  air,  See.  which  de¬ 
stroy  the  miners,  and  there  is  no  poftibility  of  going  on. 

Jn  many  places,  however,  thefe  vapours  become  perni¬ 
cious  much  fooner  than  in  others,  particularly  where 
lulphureous  minerals  abound,  as  in  mines  of  metal,  coal, 

&c. 

But  however  great  differences  there  may  be  among 
4:he  under  ftrata,  the  upper  one  is  in  fome  refpe&s  the 
fame  all  over  the  globe,  at  lead  in  this  refpeCt,  that 
it  is  fit  for  the  fupport  of  vegetables,  which  the  others 
are  not,  without  long  expoiure  to  the  air.  Properly 
fpeaking,  indeed,  the  upper  ffratum  of  the  earth  all 
round,  is  compofed  of  the  pure  vegetable  mold,  though 
in  many  places  it  is  mixed  with  large  quantities  of 
other  ftrata,  as  clay,  fand,  gravel,  &c.  ;  and  hence  pro¬ 
ceed  the  differences  of  foils  fo  well  known  to  thofe  who 
pra&ife  agriculture. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  by  fome  naturalifts,  that  the 
different  ftrata  of  which  the  earth  is  compofed  were 
originally  formed  at  the  creation,  and  have  continued 
•in  a  manner  immutable  ever  fince  :  but  this  cannot  pof- 
fibly  have  been  the  cafe,  fince  we  find  that  many  of  the 
ftrata  are  ftrangely  intermixed  with  each  other ;  the 
bones  of  animals  both  marine  and  terreftrial  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  at  great  depths  in  the  earth  ;  beds  of 
oyfter-fhells  are  found  ofimmenfe  extent  in  feveral  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  conirrning  thefe  and  other  fhell-fifh,  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  they  are  generally  found  much  farther 
from  the  furface  than  the  bones  or  teeth  either  of  ma¬ 
rine  or  terreftrial  animals.  Neither  are  'the  fhells  or 
other  remains  of  fifh  found  in  thofe  countries  adjoining 
to  the  feas  where  they  grow  naturally,  but  in  the  moft 
diftant  regions.  Mr  Whitehurft,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Original  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth,  has  given 
the  following  account  of  many  different  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals,  whofe  fhells  and  other  remains  or  exuvia  are  found 
in  England  ;  though  at  prefent  the  living  animals  are 
not  to  be  found  except  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
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Their  names,  and  Places  where  f  nnd.  Native  Climates- 
Crocodile.  Germany,  Derby- T 
fhire,  Nottinghamfhire,  Oxford-  > 


Strata. 


Oxford* 
Oxford- 1 


Eajl  and  Weft  In - 
dies. 

Weft  Indies. 

W ft  Indies. 

I ndies. 


A  Catalogue  of  Extraneous  Fossils,  flowing  where 
they  were  dug  up ;  alfo  their  natrve  Climates.  Mojlly 
fele&ed  from  the  curious  Cabinet  of  Mr  Nkilsok ,  in 
King-ftreet,  Red*Lion  Square. 

Their  names,  and  Places  where  found.  Native  Climate*. 
•Chambered  Nautilus.  Sheppy  1  Chinefe  Ocean,  and 
Ifland s ;  Richmond  in  Surrey;  >  other  Parts  of  that 
Sherbone  in  Dorfetfhire,  -  J  great  fea. 

Teeth  of  Sharks.  Sheppy Ifland,  1  £  „  d  Weji 

Oxfordfhire,  Middlefex,  Surrey,  >  ' 

Northamptonfhire,  -  j 

.Sea-Tortoise,  feveral  kinds;  the'i 

HawkJhtlU  Loggerhead,  and  Green  \  -  Weft  Indies. 
fpecies.  Sheppy  Ifland,  -  J 
JvIangroveTreeOvsters.  Shep-V  jyen  fnftes 

py  ffland,  -  -  J  ^ 

Coxcomb  Tree  Oysters.  Ox-'» 

fordfhire,  Gloucefterfhire,  Dor-  -  Coaft  of  Guinea . 
fetfliire,  and  Hanover,  -  j 
VertebrWPalates^OrO^  and  WeJ}  Ina 
•bes.  Sheppy  lllanas,  and  many  J 

other  parts  of  England,  •  J 
Vol.XVII.  Part  II. 


(hire,  and  Yorkfhire, 

Alligator’s  Teeth. 

fhire,  Sheppy  Ifland, 

The  BandedBuccinum. 

fhire,  and  the  Alps, 

The  Dipping-Snail,  and  Star-] 

Fish.  Sheppy  Ifland 
Tail  Buccinum.  Sheppy  Ifland,  1  r  a 
Hordel  Cliff,  Hampihire,  -  j  ^ 

Nothing  has  more  perplexed  thofe  who  undertake  to 
form  theories  of  the  earth  than  thefe  appearances.  Some 
have  at  once  boldly  afferted,  from  thefe  and  other  phe¬ 
nomena,  that  the  world  is  eternal.  Others  have  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  univerfal  deluge.  Some,  among  whom  is 
the  Count  de  Buffon,  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
ocean  and  dry  land  are  perpetually  changing  places  ; 
that  for  many  ages  the  higheft  mountains  have  been 
covered  with  water,  in  confequence  of  which  the  ma¬ 
rine  animals  juft  mentioned  were  generated  in  fuch  vaft 
quantities,  that  the  waters  will  again  cover  thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  the  habitable  part  of  the  earth  become  fea,  and 
the  fea  become  dry  land  as  before,  See .  Others  have 
imagined  that  they  might  be  occafioned  by  volcanoes, 
earthquakes,  &c.  which  conround  the  different  ftrata, 
and  often  intermix  the  productions  of  the  fea  with  thofe 
of  the  dry  land. 

Thefe  fubje&s  have  been  difcuffed  under  the  article 
Earth,  to  which  therefore  we  refer  the  reader;  and 
fhall  conclude  with  fome  account  of  the  ftrata  in* thofe 
places  where  they  have  been  moft  particularly  obferved. 

Under  the  article  Natural  History,  SeCl.  I.  it 
is  obferved,  that  the  upper  ftrata  of  the  earth  and  moun¬ 
tains  generally  confift  of  rag-ftone,  the  next  of  (late, 
the  third  of  marble  filled  with  petrifactions,  the  fourth 
again  of  (late,  and  the  next  ©f  free  ftone.  But  we  are 
far  from  confidering  this  as  a  rule  which  holds  univer- 
fally.  The  ftrata  differ  exceedingly  in  a  great  number 
of  places ;  fome  inftances  of  which  we  fhall  give  from 
Mr  Whitehurft. — At  Alfreton  Common  in  D erby fhire, 
the  ftrata  are, 

gin  at  S fate 

A  Table  of  the  Strata  at  Alfreton  Common .  ani  Fcrntct* 

J  tion  of  the 

Numb. 

1  Clay 

2  R at c  h  e  l l,  fragments  of  ftone 

3  Bind  indurated  clay 

4  Stone,  argillaceous  concreted  clay 

5  Bind  - 

6  Bind  - 

7  Stone,  a  black  colour 

8  Bind 

9  Stone  -  - 

10  Bind  -  - 

1 1  Bind  - 

12  Coal  -  - 

13  Bind  - 

14  Stone  - 

15  Stone 

1 6  Bind  - 

17  Smutt,  a  black  fulftance ,  refembling  a  1 

ftratum  of  coalduft  -  3 

5  M 


Feet, 

7 
9 

»3 

6 

8 

25 

5 

2 

2 

5 

5 

1 

1 

23 

l4 

7 


inquiry  tr.* 
to  the  Ori • 


Inch.  Earth,  p. 
O 

O 

4 
o 
8 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
6 
6 

Q  v 

O 
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3  o 
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Nnmb, 

18  Bind 

19  Stone 

20  Bind 

21  Coal 
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Feet.  Inch. 

X38  o 
o 

O 

o 
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3 

20 

16 

7 
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A  Table  of  the  Strata  at  West  Hall  am . 


Numb. 

Ixet. 

Inch, 

1  CLAr 

- 

7 

6 

2  Bind 

- 

48 

0 

3  Smutt 

- 

I 

6 

4  Clunch,  or  indurated  clay 

- 

4 

0 

5  Bind 

- 

3 

0 

6  Stone 

- 

2 

3 

7  Bind 

- 

1 

0 

8  Stone 

* 

1 

0 

9  Bind 

- 

3 

0 

io  Stone 

- 

1 

0 

11  Bind 

• 

16 

0 

12  Shale 

- 

2 

0 

13  Bind 

- 

12 

0 

J4  Shale 

3 

0 

1  $  C  lunch,  and  fometimes  cank 

- 

54 

0 

16  Soft  Coal 

m 

4 

0 

17  Clay 

m 

0 

6 

38  Soft  Coal 

- 

4 

6 

39  Clunch  and  Bind  * 

* 

21 

0 

20  Coal 

- 

1 

0 

21  Bind 

* 

1 

0 

22  Strong ,  broad  Bind 

m 

25 

0 

2/3  Coal 

9 

6 

222 

0 

3 

Mr  Forfter  has  given  an  account  of  fome  of  the  ftra- 

ta  of  the  South-Sea  iflands,  the  fubftance  of  which  may 

be  feen  in  the  following  table. 

South  Georgia. 

1.  No  foil,  except  in  a  few  crevices  of  the  rocks. 

2.  Ponderous  Hate,  with  fome  irony  particles^  in  hori¬ 
zontal  ft  rata,  perpendicularly  interfered  with  veins 
of  quartz. 

Southern  IJle  of  New  Zealand. 

3.  Fine  light  black  mould,  in  fome  places  nine  inches 
deep,  but  generally  not  fo  much. 

2.  An  argillaceous  fubftance,  nearly  related  to  the  clafs 
'  of  Talcons,  turned  into  earth  by  the  a&ion  of  the 

3.  ^The  fame  fubftance  farther  indurated,  in  oblique 
flrata,  generally  dipping  to  the  fouth. 

Easter  Island. 

3.  Reddifh-brown  dufty  mould,  looking  as  if  it  had 
been  burnt. 

5.  Burnt  rocks,  refembling  flags  or  drois  and  other 

volcanic  matters. 

-  Marquesas. 

3.  Clay  mixed  with  mould. 

2.  An  earthy  argillaceous  fubftance  mixed  with  tarras 
and  puzzolana. 

Otaheite. 

The  fhores  are  coral  rock,  extending  from  the  reef  en- 
circling  thefe  ifles  to  the  very  high  water-mark. 


There  begins  the  fand,  formed  in  fome  places  from  Strata, 
fmall  fhells  and  rubbed  pieces  of  coral ;  but  in  others  y— ■ 

the  fhores  are  covered  with  blackifh  fand,  confiding 
of  the  former  fort  mixed  with  black,  fometimes  glit¬ 
tering,  particles  of  mica,  and  here  and  there  fome 
particles  of  the  refra&ory  iron  ores  called  in  Eng¬ 
land  Skim,  the  ferrum  micaceum  of  Linnaeus,  and 
Kall  the  molybdenum  fpuma  lupl  of  the  fame  author* 

The  plains  from  the  fhores  to  the  foot  of  the  hills 
are  covered  with  a  very  fine  thick  ftratum  of  black 
mould,  mixed  with  the  above-mentioned  fand,  which 
the  natives  manure  with  fhells.  The  firft  and  lower 
range  of  hills  are  formed  of  a  red  ochreous  earth, 
fometimes  fo  intenfely  red,  that  the  natives  ufe  it  to 
paint  their  canoes  and  cloth.  The  higher  hills  con- 
lift  of  a  hard,  compad,  and  ftiff  clayey  fubftance, 
hardening  into  {tone  when  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fun 
and  air.  At  the  top  of  the  valleys,  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivets,  are  large  mafles  of  coarfe  granite  (tones 
of  various  mixtures ;  in  one  place  are  pillars  of  a 
grey,  folid  bafaltes ;  and,  in  feveral  others,  fragments 
of  black  bafaltes. 

Friendly  Islands  and  New  Hebrides, 

The  fame  with  the  above. 

Mallicollo. 

Yellowifh  clay  mixed  with  common  fand. 

Tanna,  a  Volcanic  ljland ’. 

The  chief  ftrata  here  are  clay  mixed  with  aluminous- 
earth,  interfperfed  with  lumps  of  pure  chalk.  The 
ftrata  of  the  clay  are  about  fix  inches,  deviating  very 
little  from  the  horizontal  line. 

New  Caledonia  and  the  adjacent  IJlcs . 

The  fhores  con  fill  of  fhell-fand,  and  particles  of  quartz* 
the  foil  in  the  plains  a  black  mould  mixed  with  this 
fand.  The  Tides  of  the  hills  compofed  of  a  yellow 
ochreous  clay,  richly  fpangled  with  fmall  particles  of 
cat-filver,  or  a  whitifh  kind  of  daze,  the  mica  argentia 
of  Linnaeus.  The  higher  parts  of  the  hills  confift 
of  a  (tone  called  by  the  German  miners  gejleljlein^  com¬ 
pofed  of  quartz  and  great  lumps  of  the  above  cat- 
lilver.  The  latter  is  fometimes  of  an  intenfely  red  or 
orange  colour,  by  means  of  an  iron  ochre. 

“  From  the  above  account,  “  fays  Mr  Forfter,”  it 
appears,  I  think,  evidently,  that  all  the  high  tropical 
ifles  of  the  South  Sea  have  been  fubjed  to  the  adion 
of  volcanoes.  Pyritical  and  fulphureous  fubftances, 
together  with  a  few  iron-ftones,  and  fome  veftiges  of 
copper,  are  no  doubt  found  in  feveral  of  them:  but 
the  mountains  of  New  Caledonia  are  the  moft  likely  to 
contain  the  richeft  metallic  veins  ;  and  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion,  I  fufped,  may  be  formed  of  the  mountains  in  New 
Zealand.” 

In  the  city  of  Modena  in  Italy,  and  for  fome  miles 
round  that  place,  there  is  the  moft  fmgular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  ftrata  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  From  the 
furface  of  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  14  feet,  they  meet 
with  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city.  Being 
come  to  that  depth,  they  find  paved  ftreets,  artificers 
fhops,  -floors  of  houfes,  and  feveral  pieces  of  inlaid  work. 

After  thefe  ruins  they  find  a  very  folid  earth,  which 
one  would  think  had  never  been  removed  ;  but  a  little 
lower  they  find  it  black  and  marfhy,  and  full  of  briars. 

Signior  Ramazzini  in  one  place  found  a  heap  of  wheat 
entire  at  the  depth  of  24  feet  $  in  another,  he  found 

filbert- 
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strata  filbert- trees  with  their  nuts.  At  the  depth  of  about  in  a  place  called  Pnyx.  The  two Jlraitgi  did  not  com-  Strath 
strat  r  ,  28.feet>  they  a  bed  of  chalk,  about  11  feet  deep,  mand  together,  but  took  their  turns  day  by  day;  as  II  * 
t— Tcgu?\  which  cuts  very  eafily  ;  after  this  a  bed  of  marfhy  earth  we  find  from  Herodotus  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  Some-Strawbcrnr» 
of  about  two  feet,  mixed  with  rufhes,  leaves,  and  times  indeed,  as  when  a  perfon  was  found  of  merit 
branches.  After  this  bed  comes  another  of  chalk,  vaftly  fuperior,  and  exceedingly  famed  in  war,  the  com- 
nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs  ;  and  which  ends  at  the  mand  was  given  to  him  alone  :  but  it  was  ever  a  rule, 
depth  of  42  feet.  ihis  is  followed  by  another  bed  of  not  to  put  any  perfon  in  the  office  but  whofe  eflate  was 
tnarfhy  earth  like  the  former ;  after  which  comes  a  new  in  Attica,  and  who'  had  children,  that  there  might  be 
chalk-bed,  but  thinner,  which  alfo  has  a  marfhy  bed  fome  hoftages  and  fecurities  for  his  conduft  and  fideli- 
underneath  it.  This  ends  at  the  depth  of  63  feet;  ty.  Conflantine  the  Great,  befides  many  other  privi- 
after  which  they  find  fand  mingled  with  fmall  gravel,  leges  granted  to  the  city  of  Athens,  honoured  its 
and  feveral  marine  fhells.  This  flratum  is  ufually  about  chief  magiflrate  with  the  title  of  Mt/kf  ?TS«hh;,  Mag~ 
five  feet  deep,  and  underneath  it  is  a  vaft  refervoir  of  nus  Dux, 

water.  It  is  on  account  of  this  water  that  the  foil  is  STRATH,  in  the  Scottifh  language,  fignifies  a  long 
fa  frequently  dug,  and  the  flrata  fo  well  known  in  this  narrow  valley,  with  a  river  running  along  the  bottom, 
part  of  the  world.  After  coming  to  the  fandy  bottom  .  STRATHEARN,  a  beautiful  and  extenfivc  valley 
above-mentioned,  the  workmen  pierce  the  ground  with  in  Perthfhire,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lofty  ridge  - 
a  terebra  or  auger^when  the  water  immediately  fprings  of  mountains  called  the  Grampians ,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
up  with  great  force,  and  fills  the  well  to  the  brim,  the  Ochils,  which  are  rounded  on  the  tops  and  covered 
The  flow  is  perpetual,  and  neither  increafes  by  rain,  with  verdure.  It  is  called  Strathearn  from  the  river 
nor  decreafes  by  drought.  Sometimes  the  auger  meets  Earn,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  it  from  weft  to 
with  great  trees,  which  give  the  workmen  much  trouble ;  eaft  for  about  30  miles.  On  each  fide  of  the  banks  of  ' 
they  alfo  fometimes  fee  at  the  bottom  of  thefe  wells  this  beautiful  fiream  are  many  villages  and  country-feats 
great  bones,  coals,  flints,  and  pieces  of  iron.  diftinguifhed  for  romantic  fituations.  Were  we  to  Angle 

-It  has  been  afferted  by  fome,  that  the  fpecific  gra-  out  any  of  the  villages,  we  would  mention  Crieff,  which 
vity  of  the  ftrata  conftantly  increafed  with  the  depth  ftands  on  a  fine  Hoping  ground  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
from  the  furface.  But  Dr  Leigh,  in  his  Natural  Hi-  Earn,  and  has  been  much  admired  by  travellers  for 
Rory  of  Lancafhire,  fpeaking  of  the  coal-pits,  denies  its  fituation,  and  the  variety,  contraft,  Angularity,  and 
the  ftrata  to  lie  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation  ;  beauty  of  the  profpecl  which  it  affords, 
obferving,  that  the  ftrata  there  are  firft  a  bed  of  marie,  STRATRNAVER,  a  fubdivifion  or  diftrift  of  the 
then  free-ftone,  next  iron-ftone,  then  coal,  or  channel  county  of  Sutheiland  in  Scotland  ;  bounded  011  the 
mire,  then  fome  other  ftrata,  then  coal  again,  &c.  north  by  the  ocean,  on  the  eaft  by  Caithnefs,  on  the 
This  determined  Mr  Derham  to  make  a  nicer  inquiry  fouth  by  Sutherland  properly  fo  called,  and  on  the  weft 
into  the  matter:  accordingly,  in  1712,  he  caufed  di-  partly  by  Rofs  and  partly  by  the  ocean, 
vers  places  to  be  bored,  laying  the  feveral  ftrata  by  STRATIOTES,  Water-soldier,  in  botany :  A 
themfelves  ;  and  afterwards  determined  very  carefully  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  polyandrIa9 
their  fpecific  gravity.  The  refult  was,  that  in  his  yard  and  to  the  order  of  hsxagynla  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyf- 
the  ftrata  were  gradually  fpecifically  heavier  and  heavier  tern  ranging  under  the  firft  order,  palm*.  The  lpatha  is 
the  lower  and  lower  they  went ;  but  in  another  place  diphyllous  :  the  perianthium  is  trifid.  There  are  three 
m  his  fields,  he  could  not  perceive  any  difference  in  the  petals,  and  the  berry  is  fix-celled  and  inferior.  There 
fpecific  gravities.  are  three  fpecies,  the  aloides,  the  acoroides,  and  aliL 

Acquainting  the  Royal  Society  therewith,  their  ope-  moides.  The  aloides  alone  is  of  Britifh  extraction, 
rator  Mr  Haukfbee  was  ordered  to  try  the  ftrata  of  a  which  is  alfo  called  the  water  aloe,  or  frefo-water  foldier. 
coal  pit,  which  he  did  to  the  depth  of  30  ftrata  :  the  The  root  contifts  of  long  fibres  tufted  at  the  ends.  The  * 

thicknefs  and  fpecific  gravity  of  each  whereof  he  gives  leaves  are  thick,  triangular,  pointed,  and  prickly  at  the 

VoL  xxvii.  us  a  table  in  the  Philolophical  TranfaCtions  ;  and  edges.  The  flowers  are  white  and  floating  on  the  wa- 

|).  541.  from  the  whole  makes  this  inference,  that  it  evidently  ter,  and  bloiTom  in  June.  This  plant  may  be  feen  in 

appears  the  giavities  of  the  feveral  ftrata  are  in  no  flow  rivers  and  fens. 

manner  of  order,  but  purely  cafual,  as  if  mixed  by  STRATO,  a  philofopher  of  Lampfacus,  difciple  and 
chance.  fucceffor  in  the  fchool  of  Theophraflus,  about  248  years 

STRATAGEM,  in  the  art  of  war,  any  device  for  before  the  Chriflian  era.  He  applied  himfelf  with  un¬ 
deceiving  and  furprifingan  enemy.  The  ancients  dealt  common  induftry  to  the  ftudy  of  nature  ;  and  after  the 

very  much  in  flratagems  ;  the  moderns  wage  war  more  moft  mature  inveftigations,  he  fupported  that  nature  was 
openly,  and  on  the  fquare.  Frontinus  has  made  a  col-  inanimate,  and  that  there  wa3  110  god  but  nature.  (See 
leCIion  of  the  ancient  flratagems  of  war.  Plastic  Nature ).  Fie  was  appointed  preceptor  to  Fto- 

STRATEGUS,  rpccrnyof,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  lemy  Philadelphus,  who  not  only  revered  his  abilities 
among  the  Athenians,  whereof  there  were  two  chofen  and  learning,  but  alfo  rewarded  his  labours  with  un- 
yea  rly,  to  command  the  troops  of  the  ftate.  bounded  liberality.  He  wrote  different  treatifes,  all  i. 

Plutarch  fays,  there  was  One  chofen  from  out  of  each  now  loft, 
tribe  ;  but  Pollux  feems  to  fay  they  were  chofen  indif-  STRAWBERRY,  in  botany.  See  Fragaru,* 

ferently  out  of  the  people.  The  people  themfelv£3  Straub ERRY-Tree.  See  Arbutus.* 

»uade  the  Choice  ;  and  that  on  the  laft  day  of  the  year, 
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Vol.  III.  p.  1 24.  col.  2. 1.  1 1.  For  “  yet  brought,”  read  “  not  yet  brought.” 

p.  2  j8.  col.  1.  1.  20.  For  “  in  the  50th,”  read  “  in  the  57th.” 

Vol.  IX.  p.  470.  col.  1.  1.  20.  A  correfpondent  fays,  for  “  fummcr  affizes,”  read  “  fpring  aflizes.” 

VrOL.  X.  p.  7.  col.  2.  1.  22.  from  bottom.  For  “  ifofceles  reftangle,”  read  “  ifofceles  triangle.” 

p.  1 19.  col.  1. 1.  13.  from  bottom.  For  “  read  “ 

p.471.  col.  2.  1.  27.  For  “  prevents,”  read  “  perverts.” 

p.  C42.  col.  1.  1.  i.  from  bottom.  Erafe  the  fentence  beginning  with  “  It  is  an  earldom.” 
p.  549.  col.  2. 1.  37.  For  “  him,”  read  “  he.” 

.Vol.  XIII.  p.  204.  col.  2.  L  17.  For  “  after  the  364th,  in  the  year  440,”  read  « in  the  year  312,  or,  as  Ce- 

drenus  fays,  in  the  year  393*” 


Vol.  XIV.  p.  67.  col.  2. 1.  27. 
Vol.  XVI.  p.  196.  col.  2. 1.  23. 

p.  682.  col.  i.  1.  37. 
p.  696.  col.  2.  1.  3. 


For  “  St  Claget,”  read  “  Dr  Claget.” 

Inftead  of  the  fentence  beginning  with  “  In  the  mean  time,”  read  “  On 
the  9th  June  Admiral  Montague  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  returning 
to  port,  amounting  to  1  9  fail  of  the  line.” 

For  “  Milan,”  read  **  Mifnaw.” 

For  u  mrrwt,”  read  “  and  for  “  <rxi?rr^«»,”  read  11  <rxf*ro^ai.» 


Vol.  XVII.  p.  180.  col.  2. 1.  16.  from  bottom.  For  “  covers  them,”  read  “  it  covers.” 
p.  524.  col.  2.  1.  12.  For  “  where,”  read  “  when.” 
p.  533.  col.  2.  1.  30.  After  the  word  “likewife”  add  “  poffible. 

p.  556.  col.  2.  1.  18.  from  bottom.  Erafe  the  fentence  beginning  with  th«  word  “  Candidates. 

p.  67  1.  col.  2.  1.  23.  Erafe  the  word  “  ngius.” 

p.  678.  col.  2.  1.  1 2.  For  “  read  «  «>>•>*<» 

p.  728.  col.  2.  1.  18.  For  “  Balydrene,”  read  “  Balydrone.” 

p.  729.  col.  t.  1.  41.  For  “  1669, ”  read  “  1769.” 
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